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 in  the  estnary  of  the 

rivere  Ot»e  and  Trent  (and  so 
nf  the  Dove,  Derwent,  "\Vhatfi , 
\o. ),  niiis  wiat  and  then  muhIi- 
eift  lor  a  K?ngth  of  38  niilf*. 
sejiaratin;.'  tlie  counties  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  with  a  brmdth 
ranring  from  1  to  7  milM,  iH 
drainags  basin,  wltli  aa  torn  of 
•770  inile<),  is  the  largest  in  England ;  and  by 
iDeanAof  navigable  streams  and  canals  the  Humlier 
is  omnccted  arr()».H  Knglund  with  the  Mersey,  the 
Serem,  and  the  Thames.  The  navigation  is 
oUtracted.  especially  on  the  north  side,  by  banki 
ud  shoals.  The  Hamber  was  the  southern 
boondarit*  of  the  aadent  kingdom  of  Northamhria 
in  the  wider  sense,  and  of  Deira  when  Northumbria 
was  divided  into  Bemida  and  Deira ;  Mercia  lay 
«inth  of  the  e«tuar\'.  By  way  of  tlie  Humber 
I'anes  an'!  Northmen  made  manv  terrible  incur- 
-Mnsint'i  Knirbind.  nntably  in  867,  lOK^,  1006,  and 
KM.  The  great  port  on  tlie  Hamber  was  anciently 
RasiMMr  at  Bmeospar,  jost  inaide  Bpum  Head. 
Tha  proeess  of  erosion  by  the  aea  waa  already  at 
work  wbea  Henry  Bolingbroke  landed  here  in 
IIM;  soon  after  tne  plare  wiu>  wholly  covered  by 
Ihe  encmoching  waters,  ami  Hull  (f|.v.")  Itecame  the 
great  port  on  the  north  niiorc,  as  (Jrimsby  (q.v.) 
now  it  oo  the  ■outhem  side.   See  Th»  £*ver$  of 

■nmbert.  See  Italy. 

■noibl^bee.  See(VoLII.,|>.26)SociALfiKES. 

■naiboldt,  »  river  of  Nevada,  rises  in  the  NE. 

part  of  the  state,  and  flows  W'SW.  to  HurnbuI  It 
Sink,  a  lake  over  4()  miles  in  circiimferenfp.  "  hji  h 
ha*  no  <»iir  I.'t  I.»  n;;t  li,  nearly  3.i<j  mile<».  The  river, 
which  )■^  iinnavigable  even  for  canoes,  is  strongly 
impregnate*!  \vith  alkaline  matter.  The  region 
tkmugh  which  it  flows  is  banaii,  and  the  huka 
an  destitnte  of  trace  or  dmha.  Tha  Cantnil 
Fscifir  KatliMd  naa  thnrngh  tha  vollqr  of  the 
Hambohlu 


Hnmboldtf  Fbihmuoh  HKnfBKJH  Am* 

ANDEK,  Bakon  VON,  One  of  the  greatest  of  natar- 
alist*".  was  born  at  Berlin,  14th  September  1769. 
Hi"*  father,  whom  he  lost  when  he  was  not  quite 
ten  years  of  age,  was  chamberlain  to  the  king  of 
I'i-ussia.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the*Oder.  Berlin,  and  G«Htingen ;  and 
duiiiu  hJa  raaMtanoa  at  0«ttiagen  (1780-90)  he 
made  thoee  vbita  of  aeientifle  exploranon,  tlw  frnit 
of  wliicli  wa"  his  first  independent  work,  a  treatise 
on  the  hasialts  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  spring  and 
Kummer  of  1790  he  made  a  tour  through  Hclgium, 
Holland,  England,  and  France.  In  June  1701  he 
entered  the  Alining  Academy  at  Freil)eix',  where 
he  enioved  the  instructions  of  Werner.  His  eight 
montfis  residenee  liere  led  to  tlie  vabHcation  of  nia 
flora  Subterranea  Fribtrgmm*  (1793).  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  an  ofBce  in  the  mining 
dejmrtnient,  and  spent  some  years  in  this  capacity, 
chiefly  at  the  Fichtelgebirge.  in  Tpjier  Francooia. 
His  reseaiches  here  resulted  in  a  work  on  the 
irritability  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibres  of 
animals  (1799).  The  desire  of  visiting  tropical 
ooaatriea,  howevw,  led  him  to  resign  oia  oaoe* 
and  devote  himself  entlrdy  to  the  stody  of  natarab 
He  spent  three  months  at  Jena,  where  ha  naa  the 
intimate  atisoi  iHte  of  Coethe  and  Sehiller.  A*  Paris 
he  contracted  a  friendship  ^^itll  Aime  Boapland, 
afterwards  his  companion  in  many  and  varioiw- 
scenes.  Some  time  after  he  obtaine<l  permission, 
from  the  Spanish  government  to  visit  all  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America  and  the  Iiuliani 
Ocean.  He  sailed  from  Cornnna  along  with  Bon* 
pland  on  8th  Jnne  1799.  They  visited  TenerifTe,. 
ascended  the  Peak,  and  made  ninny  si  ientilic  olij^er- 
vations.  On  16th  July  they  aiTi\ «  d  ut  Cumanain 
South  America,  and  in  the  tour-e  of  live  years 
explore*!  a  vast  extent  of  territory'  in  what  are  now 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecaador,  and  Pero,  as  well 
as  in  Maxim,  which  they  crossed  from  west  to  aaaU 
In  Havana  Hamboldt  prepared  materiab  after^ 
wards  employed  in  hi-  F<t<tt  PoUti'/nf  sitr  Visit  de 
Cuba  { Iti'iti ).    At  I'ariji  he  occupied  himaulf  in  the 
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arranj;<Mii<'nt  of  lii';  rollectMIM  and  nianiiRoriptB, 
ami  ioiiiily  wiih  ( iay  Lnssac  mftde  cxpeiiiiu-nts  on 
the  cliiMiiic.'il  oonslilulion  of  tln>  attin>Kj>lierc.  Hav- 
ing vi«ited  Italy,  and  retumeil  to  lierhii,  lie  accom- 
panied Prince  Wilhelin  of  I'rusHia  in  1807  on  a 

Klitical  niiiwion  to  France,  and  obtaincti  leave 
Nn  the  government  of  his  own  country  to  remain 
there  tor  the  publication  of  his  travels,  for  which 
the  diRtnrlMHl  state  of  Germany  at  that  time  did 
not  allow  ]irii]M  r  opportunity.  Hi>  rontiiiuwl  to 
rt'siile  in  Paris  till  1827.  Tlic  wish  of  flic  kinj^  that 
he  nhnuld  reside  in  his  native  couiitrv  w;lh  ^jiatitinj 
in  1827.  when  iie  proceeded  to  Berlin,  and  there, 
in  the  winter  of  1827-28,  bo  gave  leolona  on  the 
Gpiinoff, orphyaical  univene. 

In  Iffift  Hamholdt  again  heeame  a  tniTethr,  tiie 
Kmporor  Nicliol.as  tlion  sonilin^  ont  a  well-appointed 
expedition  to  the  nuilh  of  Asia,  to  explore  the 
Ural  and  Altai  Mountain?<,  ("llilu•^e  liziinfraria, 
and  the  Ca.*<pian  Sea.  In  this  cxpi-dition  HumWhit 
was  accompanied  by  Win  two  friends  Ehrenl»erg 
and  Rose.  ItM  principal  results  were  the  scientific 
examination  of  the  beds  which  produce  goM  and 
platina,  tin*  discovery  of  diamonds  in  an  extra- 
tropical  n-;:ion,  the  astronomical  determination  of 
positions,  iiia^'tii'tio  olmervations,  and  geological 
and  liotaniral  colleotions.  The  whole  joiiincy 
occupied  nine  ntontli^,  and  extended  to  232<>  niiloH, 
and  is  dcscri)>ed  in  a  work  by  Hose  (2  vols. 
1837-42)  and  in  Humboldt's  ilnie  Centralc  {3  vols. 
1848).  The  political  cban(^  of  the  year  1890  led 
to  Hnmtmldt'a  employment  in  poKtieai  aervioea:  he 
was  chosen  by  tlie  king  of  Pnissia  to  carry  to  Paris 
his  rwogtiition  of  Louis-PhilipiM?,  and  d'nring  the 
ensuing  twelve  years  was  fre<|uentlv  sent  (o  I'mis 
to  reside  for  fonr  or  live  montlis.  lie  acconipaniwi 
the  king  of  PniH-nia  also  in  visits  to  England, 
Denmark,  &c.  During  this  time  he  published  bis 
EmnuH  Critique  de  la  Geographic  du  Nouveau 
CoHtiHent  (5  vols.  1835-38).  Humboldt  spent  the 
later  years  of  his  long  life  at  Berlin,  where  he 
occupied  a  high  j>r>?<ition  at  the  Prussian  court. 
His  last  great  work,  t'otintut  (4  vols.  184.'>-,'>S ), 
ha"«  heon  iiiiaiiiiiioii>ly  i ci'nj^iiiM'd  (is  one  of  the 
greatest  Hoienlilic  works  ever  publi.slied,  exhibiting 
in  most  lucid  arrangement  many  of  the  principed 
iaeti  of  the  pbysicu  scieocea  and  their  relations 
to  eaeh  other.  The  atyle,  however,  is  somewhat 
beav)',  and,  seen  from  our  proHent  standpoint,  the 
author's  views  arc  in  many  refip«H-tB  defective.  The 
f^rui  of  the  work  wa«  (he  author's  lecttires  in  Berlin 
in  1828,  themselves  partially  based  on  Ui»An*icht€n 
dtr  Natur  (i>m).  lianboldt  died  la  Ua Binetieth 
year,  May  6,  1859. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  Hum- 
boldt's oontributiona  to  iei«MMk  The  geography  of 
Spanish' America  was  moat  imperfeetlv  known  pre- 
viooa  to  his  travel^  there,  during  which  he  astro- 
nomteally  detennine<l  ni(}re  than  TOO  ]>OMitions,  and 
lie  !»  -iu\v.vl  much  lalnmr  on  the  prepjiration  of  the 
maps  in  which  his  discoveries  were  exhibited.  His 
haroDMferieal  olwer^^ationa  were  likewise  very  num- 
erens,  m  well  aa  hia  observatioos  an  all  points  oon- 
neeted  with  meteorology-.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  important  general L<«ationB  concerning 
magnetism  and  nUo  climate.  He  obtained  di.s- 
tinelion  also  liy  lalsxirs  in  tlie  determination  of 
the  magnetic  eiiunt4>r,  and  by  his  olwer^'ations  on 
electrical  eeU,  and  on  the  respiration  of  fishea  and 
young  crocodiles.  The  editing  and  preparing  of 
the  gitot  work  of  the  American  journey  occupied 
twenty  yean  of  his  life ;  and  in  his  work  he  had 
the  wsutance  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
aeientistH  of  the  time— Cuvicr,  Ijitroille,  (Jay- 
Lnatae,  Thenanl,  &c. — as  well  a.'»  the  most  distin- 
guishe<l  artists  and  engravers.  There  is  but  one 
cf>mplete  edition  of  the  opus  magnttm  (1807-17),  in 
aovola,  (90 loUo and  10 quarto)!  thewHaJIedamall 


edition  1)cing  but  excerpt.s.  The  title  of  the  whole  is 
VutfntfCJt  tiuj-  Regions  /!ifuinoxia/r.i  thi  Xonvfitu  Con- 
titi flit,  fait  rn  HUU-lSft^  }'(tr  Ahxttmlrr  tir  Hum- 
boldt et  Aimf  Bunpland,  ruligi  par  Alexandre  ili 
Humboldt ;  an<l  it  falls  into  six  sections,  some  of 
which  and  their  parts  are  quoted  as  separate  works 
{Rtiation  Hiitorigue,  Oimrmtims  de  Zoologie, 
Ob»ervatiotu  Attronomiquet,  Phiftique  ghUrale  et 
GMogie,  Plantf^  fiqninoxiales,  with  atlases,  essays, 
&C.).  HunilH)ldt  IS  uniiuestioti.ably  one  of  the 
gr«»t  figures  of  the  century,  and  in  jirivate  life  was 
remarkable  for  benevolence  and  kindlinCM)  whUo 
bis  most  conspicuous  defect  was  vanity. 

8ss  the  grest  biographiosl  wotfc,  edited  bv  BmliB^ 
Alexander  von  Humboldt:  eine  tnitenaehe^t^  Bio- 
arapkieiim;  Eng.  trans.  1873);  and  Lord  Houghton's 
Utimograflu  {imi.  His  oonmpoodeiMS  with  naay  of 
the  uMSt  saiiBMrt  mn  of  ths  flm  bsni  pnh^ilMa  in 
maiqrsiMaafts  works— thai,  ttat  with  Yambsgni  (1800L 
with  Von  Kavmar  (1860),  with  Geethe  (1876),  with 
C*mp«  (1877).  with  bis  brntlicr  Wilht-lm  ( 

Hnmboldtt  Karl  WilheLiM  von,  the  elder 
brother  of  tlie  preceding,  eminent  as  a  statesman 
and  for  his  works  on  pbilolo^,  testhetics,  and 
general  Kteratnre,  was  bom  at  Potsdam,  22d  June 
1707,  and  e<hicated  at  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the- 
(iiier,  and  (bittiiigen.  fie  eagerly  studied  antiqui- 
ties, jt  stheties.  ami  t he  Kantian  philosophy,  as  well 
an  law,  to  which  he  professedly  devotetl  himself. 
After  travelling  in  Germany,  France,  antl  Switzer- 
land, he  aconirad  the  rank  at  eonnselior  of  legation, 
hot  ahowed  little  inclinatiott  for  oflkdal  employ- 
'  ment  In  17!U  he  married,  and  for  some  years 
'  resided  chietlv  on  his  wife's  estate  in  Thutingia, 
ancl  aftei  wanis  in  Jen;i,  assoeiatin;,'  most  intimately 
with  Schiller,  and  devoting  himself  to  poetrv  and 
other  literar>'  and  scientific  juirsuits.  A  valuable 
memorial  of  his  friendshi]i  with  Schiller  is  the  cor- 
respondence between  them.  From  1797  to  1799 
Humboldt  reeided  partly  in  Faiia  and  Mrt(y  in 
Spain,  and  in  1801  heearoe  Prussian  rendent  at 
Home,  where  he  remained  for  a  numlwrof  years  in 
tins  capacity,  and  in  that  of  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, a  most  geneiT)us  jiation  of  young  artists  and 
men  of  scienceL  From  Piome  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  to  fill  the  high  j)laceof  first  minister 
of  Pablic  Instruction.  The  Berlin  nniversitv  owed 
its  existence  to  him.  In  1810  he  went  to  Vienna 
as  minister-plenipotentiary,  and  from  this  time  he 
took  i>art  in  all  tlic  most  important  {Kdilical  affairs 
in  wliirli  liis  country  was  concermd.  After  1819 
he  resided  chielly  at  Tegel,  where  he  laid  out  tine 
pleasure-grounds,  and  formed  a  noble  collection  of 
sculptures  by  the  greatest  maators.  He  died  8tb 
April  1&35. 

Hia  earliest  literary  works  wen  eollecte<l  by  him* 
self  under  the  title  of  '  ^Esthetic  Essays '  ( 

tiic/tc  Wrsiirhe,  1799).  His  Tollecteil  Wdrks' 
apjK'ared  in  7  vols.  (1841-52).  Hunilnddt  rievnicd 
hini-i  ll  w  ith  the  greatest  assiiiuity  l<i  the  study  of 
philology,  and  was  the  lirsl  to  make  the  study  of 
the  Basque  tongue  a  scientifio  poienit.  He  also 
spent  moch  labour  on  the  langaagea  of  the  East» 
various  quesdons  eonneeted  with  oriental  litera- 
ture, and  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
One  of  his  most  important  works  b  on  the  Kawi 
lan^'ua;:e  in  Java  (3  vols.  1830-40),  imblislud  iift.  r 
his  death  by  Edward  Huschinann  ;  tlie  introduction 
to  this,  On  the  Variety  of  Structure  in  Human 
Speecli,  and  hLs  reflections  on  the  influence  thereof 
on  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind,  mark  a 
new  em  in  the  sdenoe  of  philology.  Letten  to  a 
Female  Friend  (1847;  Eng.  trana  1840)  exhibit 
his  character  in  a  most  pure  an<l  amiable  light. 
See  the  admirable  biograpiiy  by  Haym  (  lS">O  i,  and 
bis  corresptindence  with  I^i  lii'ler  (iS.'iO;  ncM'  ed, 
1876),  Goethe  (1876).  K6iuer  (1879),  and  bia 
brother  Aletnnder  ( 1880). 
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■hnne.  David,  phi1n«nplMr  and  hbtoriaa,  iru 
born  at  Ediiibnr^'h  on  the  20th  of  April  1711  (o.n. ). 
HI*  father  wa«  tlie  lain!  or  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  Ninewelln,  in  ll<?rwickiliirf,  hut  David,  heini^the 
younger  »on,  htui  to  make  his  own  fortune  with  no 
other  amistaaee  than  an  education  and  the  inliueuce 
of  his  iTMpectable  family.  He  was  etiucate<l  at 
Ikmim  and  at  tbo  univeraity  of  EdinburKli. 
hMuBT  dmigued  law  aa  hit  prafeaaion,  and  be  aab- 
mittcd  to  the  initial  stepx  of  the  proper  praetieal 
tniniBj^,  hut  it  wa.'i  not  ri  iniixuit  t<i  lii^  likiii'.'. 
Desertinj;  it,  lu>  made  t'x|HMiiiu'iit  of  a  iiifnuiitil*! 
Itt>  in  l{ri-<tnl  ;  Imt  coiiuiumto  was  ijot  more  coti- 
gt?nL&l  to  liirii  than  Jurlsprmleiice,  and  lie  ^^'ave  it  a 
very  short  trial.  He  now  Ijecame  a  student,  devot- 
iag  himself  to  books  with  do  eettlod  practical  object 
Mmre  bim.  He  baa  reeoRled  hia  aafl^inKs  at  tliin 
time  from  despondency  and  depreasiijn  of  Hpirit«, 
CAUA<3<1  aj^pareutly  by  the  eiTects  of  uionotonoiAt 
»tudv.  At  lwenty-thre«  years  of  age  he  went 
to  France  and  live<l  some  time  in  I^a  Flwhe. 
trhere  he  descrities  hiniHelf  as  wandering  .about  in 
solitude,  and  dreaming  the  dreaia  of  bis  ptiilosopliy. 
In  1739  he  published  tne  first  and  aeeond  book  of  ins 
Treatise  on  Human  XalHn — the  genu  nf  bts  philo- 
sophy, and  still  perliaps  the  best  extHisttion  of  it, 
•ince  it  lias  then'  a  fresliness  and  dtvision  approaoh- 
ini:  to  pir.'idox,  tnuoh  nioililii'<l  in  liis  laU«r  works. 
Althoii;'h  till*  dawn  of  a  nt'W  era  in  philosopliy, 
this  hook  was  little  noticed;  in  his  own  words, 
'it  fell  dea<l-bom  from  the  press.'  It  was  a  work 
of  demolition.  By  Mpanmair  the  impressions 
or  Ideas  created  on  the  tibinKing  mina  by  an 
external  world  from  the  al)solut«  existence  of  th.it 
^rmrld  it**clf  he  showed  that  alniost  everytliinj,' 
concerning  the  latter  was  tnken  for  ;,'r.int<  d.  and  lie 
tienianded  uroof  of  it*  exi-stenco  of  a  kinil  not  yet 
alfordetl.  It  was  thus  tliat  he  set  a  whole  armv  of 
phtkMOphers  at  work,  either  to  refute  what  he  liail 
aaid,  or  seriously  to  lilt  up  the  blanks  which  he 
diieeyemt :  (boa  be  gave  the  original  impulse  both 
to  fbe  Seottish  sehooTof  phihwtophy  —  Reid,  and  the 
r«t — and  to  Kant's  s|i"i  ulatioti-«.  In  1711  and  1742 
be  publi-»li"Nl  t«o  Miiali  voluuK-s  call'Ml  /',\\'/v< 
MlvnU  anil  I'litili'-itl  :  they  were  niai  kt'd  hv  learn- 
ing and  thought,  and  ele<<:antly  written,  but  are 
Dot  amonj'  the  more  remarkable  of  his  works. 

He  felt  Keenly  at  this  time  tlie  want  of  some  fixed 
Ineratire  paranit,  and  his  longfn^  fbr  indepottdenoe 
wa<i  the  cause  of  a  sail  intermntion  to  hia  atvdioas 
and  philosophical  pursuit.-*.  He  was  induced  to 
!•••<■. nil"  tlie  ('ciiii|iaiiion  nr  ;,'<iardian  of  an  iii'-ane 
Dohleinan,  and  had  to  mix  with  the  jealousies  and 
inercenar>'  object*  of  tho-*e  who  nattirally  gather 
mood  such  a  centre.  In  1747  he  obtained  a  rather 
more  conj^cnial  appoiatoMBt  as  secretary  to  General 
8(  dair,  wbom  no  aeeompaaied  in  the  expedition 
to  the  ooaat  of  FVanee  and  the  attack  oo  Pbrt 
L'Orient,  thedeji  .t  df  tin'  French  East  India  C«)m- 
p.tny  :  \)\\<*  affair  li;ul  no  important  n*snlts,  but  if 
'■I'  ••  HiKin-  a  notion  of  actual  warfare.  Next  \  car 
oe  accontpanied  the  general  in  a  diplomatic  nii'^>ion 
to  Phanee,  and  as  he  travelled  betook  not«-s  of  his 
impfesslons  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy*  which 
are  pablished  in  bb  LiJ^  and  Oorre^»ondeHf«. 

In  I75I  he  published  his  Iti'/uiri/  i»t<>  thr  Prin 
eipltj  of  Monilf,  a  work  of  great  ori;.'inalit y,  and 
eme  of  tlie  clc.iri'st  <'xp">siiif>ii«i  ut  the  Iniilinj^' prin 
rtplc*  of  what  ii  termed  the  utilitarian  ^ystclM  At 
tiie  same  tiin*'  he  intended  to  publish  his  ,w/ 
ttmetrnina   Xatuntl   Reliyion ;    but   bis  friends, 
alanned  oy  the  sceptical  spirit  p«n-ailing  them, 
pcevaile<i  on  him  to  lay  them  aside,  and  thcv  were 
Ml  Bia<li>  public  nntil  after  his  death.     In  liis 
tUrtv-fifth  \e.'ir  !io  had  un'*ucceH>fiilIy  compet^-d 
hn  the  chair  of  .Mur.il  IMiihwopliy  in  Edinburgh, 
anil  at  this  |>eri<>-l  we  find  him  unsucccsHfnl  in  an 
atlempt  to  obtain  the  chair  of  Lqgic  in  Ulasgow. 


Next  year,  in  1752,  Appeared  his  PotiNetU  Di§- 

course,i.  Here,  again.  In-  made  an  era  in  literatan* 
for  in  this  little  work  he  anniiunce«l  those  principle* 
'  of  ]M>1itical  economy,  eomprehenilinj:  tin-  diK'tiinr  of 
free  trade,  which  it  fell  to  his  friend  Adam  Smith 
nn»re  fully  anil  compi^diensively  to  develop.  He 
was  appuiiited  at  this  time  keeper  of  the  Advocates* 
Library,  with  a  very  small  salary,  which  he  devoted 
to  a  cimritable  parpose.  It  was  here  that,  sor- 
rounded  with  nooks,  he  formed  the  design  nf 
writing  the  history  <if  F.n^dand.  In  I7.')4  he  is.sued 
a  'jiiarto  volume  of  the  llistortj  of  thf  Stuiirt.i,  rott- 
titiuiiuj  thr  of  .1  iiiiu'-i  I.  iiiiil  I'hiirhs  /.,  ami 

I  presently  completed  this  ^rtion  of  the  work  in  a 
I  second  volume,  bringing  it  down  to  the  Re\'olution. 
The  second  volmne  attmeted  mote  noUee  than  the 
first  had  done.   He  then  went  backwards  throni^ 
the  House  of  Tudor,  and  completed  the  work  from 
1  the  Roman  pcrio«l  downwanls  in  176'2.    While  so 
j  employe<l  he   publi>.he<l   Four   Dissertitti',ii-i :  the 
Xiitiirttl  IlUtory  of  lUligion  ;  of  the  /^#.v.«<//<* ;  of 
Tragalu ;  of  the  Standard  of  Taste  (1757).  Two 
other  mmertations,  intendtHl  to  accompany  these, 
were  eaacelled  by  him  after  they  were  printed — 
they  are  On  Suieitle  and  The  ImmorttUUjf  iff  th» 
Sotd,  and  were  subsequently  printed  in  his  works. 

In  17*n  he  went  to  France  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Hertf'ird's  etn1i!is-.y  ;  here  he  was  in  his  element, 
and  found  laiiie  at  hunt.  He  Wcame  fniiiili  u  with 
the  brilliant  wits  nn<l  savants  of  the  Parisian 
circle— with  Turg<»t,  l)'Aleml)ert,  Hclvctius,  Hoi- 
bach,  Diderot,  Budbn,  Maleaberbee,  CrebiJlon, 
and  the  rest,  as  well  aa  with  the  hardly  leaa 
distincruished  women,  De  Iloufflers,  Du  DelTand, 
and  L'Espinasse.  Ilis  sojourn  in  Paris  was 
unfortunate  in  luiii^an;;  liirii  into  intimacy  with 
the  H'stless,  vain,  niid  self  tormentinjj  H«iusseau, 
who,  after  e.xperieiKi tig  much  sulistantial  kindness 
[  from  Hume,  got  suspicions,  nnd  forced  him  into  a 
I  niemoralde  ^aarrel.  AfU'r  his  return  home,  in 
j  17Mt  be  aceapted  tbe  responsible  oflice  of  Under* 
I  secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  IVpariment  In 
lii^  own  Life  he  says  :  '  I  returned  t<i  lMiiiliiii;^h  in 
I't'i'.t  Very  opilletit  (for  I  |iosM-H>~eil  a  re\emie  of 
t"l(KH»  ii  year),  liealtliy,  ami,  tlmn^rli  s'»mewliat 
stricken  in  years,  with  the  pnmiM'ci  of  enjoying 
long  my  ease,  and  of  tieeing  the  increase  of  my 
reputation.'  His  health  gave  way  in  1774,  and  m 
died  at  Bdiabaigfa,  85th  AugnatlTTtt. 

Hmne  is  tbs  outsene  of  the  enpiriesl  philoaophy  of 
Locke.  Hii  phUoBophlsal  initbi(s  do  not  form  a  ay«u-m, 
bat  ^aeam  many  of  the  sslisnt  idsss  of  philuaophy, 
mainly  In  a  soaplissl  or  dratiaettve  aisnnsi;  Idsss  sm 
bntwsshansd  sopies  of  'imjprsMisni'  ef  the  Muas,  euiar 
or  inner ;  mind  is  a  laowfon  ef  liolalid  faBpiewioBS  and 
ideal ;  tbs  idsa  of  saass  depsnds  en  Oe  hsbit  of  odad 
which  ffxpecta  tbe  vrant  that  nraall^  follows  on  anotbM^ 
sad  thers  is  no  m  eesi«ry  eonnection  between  caii.<ie  and 
effect.  Hame's  History,  which  Rive*  hhn  a  hi^li  rank 
aiuonx  English  historical  authors,  was  not  rcinarkHlUo 

;  for  historic  iinpartishty  (hi  a  later  edition  niur<^  than  a 
hundred  altrratioiis  cm  the  ri>i);iiH  nf  the  fir^t  two  Stuarts 
Were  msdo  hr  Hume  hiniM'lf,  mul  .til  to  th«"  Tory  si'fc). 
anil  lias  be«'n  larRely  MH>ertH'<l«  d  liy  iiiori»  nn»iem  wiirkn  ; 
l>ut  le  w  eilitmii^,  widi  (ir  witlmut  the  cmiitinu.itMii  liy 
.Sriiolli  tt,  still  appear;  I>r  l!r'■^^eI'»  .^Imttiit't  Hunte 
(\>^'<  \  t»  in^  a  rec<>>:nin(l  text  ImhjIc.  IluiiieH  |4)sitii>n 
in  ndatmn  to  liia  |iredcc<  ->nr.i  'uri'l  fucoes.iiiirH  is  jjiven 

j  under  T.i  hkh.kt  ;  the  artul.  ("m  ^m.it>  is  largely  ci«n- 

'  O'nied  «  It)  til'  iti'<ciIHhi<ni  I'f  \  ,  For  the  iiitliielico 
'■f  Hiiiii<  '-<  Mi].tRi-m  in  aw.ikiii'.;  K.mt  frtnii  his  i!i>;,'iiiatio 

I  'ImiilhT,  Neti  K.V.NT.  '1  he  liei^t  iiupertinit  editwin  of 
liniiie's  work.s  is  that  hy  T.  H.  Oreeii  .nnd  T.  H.  (;n>!*«s 
(4  Vol*.  1  s7t  I.  with  ifitro<luetioii  and  evIiAii-tive  aiialysii 
of  Hume  -  plil[<rtoj>hy.     Tlf    /  i  v  nn'l  ^  "r'  - ffi-nid/rtirr  nf 

Ihiri.i  Jtiim'^  w.ij,  piihli^heti  liv  .f.  HiU  I'.urt'in  i  •_•  vol*. 

I  lst<i);  Dr  Ci.  HirkUck  Hill  r(lit.Hl  r.,tfrni  of  Dand 
Hum-  to  H'lllinni  Xrahan,  with  copious  and  valual>lo 
note^t.  in  Ins;),    yor  his  theuluKical  position,  and  hisrela- 

I  tioo  to  fidiabuigh  sodstgr,  ocHUpiioated  by  his  *  inAdchty,* 
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tee  Lculic  Stephen's  Eiujliiih  Thowjht  in  the  EifthUenth 
Centuiy  (187(5 ),  tlio  autobio|,'ra|ihy  of  '  Jupiter'  C»rlylo, 
ko.  There  are  short  nionogmplm  on  Huutu  and  hix  wurk 
by  ProfeMor  Uuxley  ( '  EngUnh  Men  of  Letters '  series, 
187'J)  and  PrufesHor  Knight  ('Philosophical  ClaMics' 
series.  1MM6) ;  and  ticnuan  works  on  iiim  by  Judl  (1872), 
E.  Pdeidei«r  ( 1874),  and  UUycki  ( 1878). 

niimo,  JosKPH,  politician,  was  Iwrn  in  January 
1777,  lit  Montrose.  He  studied  rae<licine  at  E<lin- 
bnr}:h,  and  in  1797  Ijecame  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  applie<l 
hiniHdf  to  the  actiuixition  of  the  native  languages, 
and  during  the  Mahratta  war,  from  I.SOi  to  1807, 
iilleil  some  half-dozen  important  otBces,  chief 
anmngst  which  were  those  of  interpreter  and  coni- 
missary  general.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he 
rctumwl  to  Kngland  in  1808,  his  fortune  maile. 
Becoming  imbued  with  the  political  philosophy  of 
James  Mill  and  I3enthani,  he  gained  admission 
to  parliament,  sitting  as  member  for  Weymouth, 
Alierdoen,  Middlesex,  Kilkenny,  and  Montrose 
successively,  thia  last  from  1842  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  20th  Febniarj'  1855.  *An  uncompro- 
mising honesty,  an  instinctive  hatred  of  abuses,  an 
innate  love  o(  lilwrty,  and  an  unflinching  will  to 
extend  its  benefit«  to  others — these,  and  the  close 
experience  of  men  derived  by  himself  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  rendered  Mr  Hume  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  practical,  of  reformers  in  a  reforming  age.' 
Amongst  the  schemes  and  reforms  he  advcKated 
may  l>e  enumerated  the  establishment  of  savings- 
banks,  free<loni  of  trade  with  India,  alx)lilion  of 
flogging  in  the  army,  of  naval  impressment,  and  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  repeal  of  t'le  act  prohibiting 
export  of  uiachiner}',  and  of  that  preventing  work- 
men from  going  abroad,  reduction  of  election 
expenses,  abrogation  of  duties  on  paper,  and 
removal  of  abuses  of  all  and  sundn^'  kinds  what- 
soever. He  was  also  chief  agent  in  discovering 
the  trea.s»mable  designs  of  the  Orange  lodges,  wliicli 
proposed  to  make  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  king  on 
the  decease  of  William  IV. 

Illime«  Patrick  ( 1641-1724),  an  eminent  states- 
man and  covenanter,  L<ird  Chancellor  of  i?cotland, 
who  in  1690  was  create<l  Lord  Folwarth,  and  in 
1697  Earl  of  Marchmont.  See  Bailue  (Ladv 
Gkizp:l  ). 

Hnmeral«  an  oblong  scarf  worn  by  priestn  and 

sub-deacons  round  their  shoulders  at  certain  parts 
of  the  ser^'ice  of  the  Mass  and  of  Bene<liction,  the 
paten,  pyx,  or  monstrance  Iwing  also  wrapiKni  in 
It  (so  as  to  prevent  contact  at  thotie  times  with 
naked  hands). 

Hninmel,  Johann  Nepomuk,  pianist  and 
musical  composer,  was  born  at  Prcsburg,  I4th 
NoveiMl»er  1778.  He  first  studied  under  Mozart, 
and  then,  after  a  seven  years*  concert  tour  in 
Gerninnv,  Denmark,  England,  and  Holland,  he 
returned  to  Vienna  to  complete  his  musical  e<luca- 
tion  under  AlbreclitsWrger  and  Salieri.  From 
1803  to  1811  he  held  the  post  of  musical  director  to 
Prince  £sterliaz>' ;  and  in  1816  he  filled  a  similar 
position  at  Stuttgart,  but  moved  four  vears  later  to 
NVeimar,  where  he  die<l,  Octoljer  17,  \^^7.  In  the 
coarse  of  s«*veral  musical  tours  he  delighted  the 
capitals  of  Eiirojw  with  his  pianoforte  playing  and 
his  clever  improvisations  on  that  instnimont.  Of 
his  musical  conifiositions  the  only  ones  which  have 
value  at  the  present  day  are  his  pianoforte  works. 

Hliminlnff-bird  {Trochilu«),  a  Linnean  genus 
of  bird-*,  now  constituting  a  family,  TrocbilidiP. 
The  nearest  relations  of  the  humming-birds  arc  the 
Swifts  (q.v.);  that  they  form  together  with  the 
swift  one  large  grcnip  is  clear  from  their  very  clwe 
resemblances  in  anHtomicnl  structure.  Nitzscli, 
Hu.\ley,  Garrod,  and  others  who  have  invc&ti^atc<i 


the  O8teolog}r',  muscular  anatomy,  and  other  )>oints 
concur  in  tins  opinion  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
family ;  they  resemble  in  their  habit  and  in  Itrilliancy 
of  plumage  the  Sun  binls  (q.v.),  which  replace  them 
in  the  eastern  tropical  regions.  The  dazzling  brilli- 
ancy* of  humming- birtls,  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  they  dart  through  the  air,  their  hovering 
above  the  flowers  from  which  they  obtain  their  foo«l, 
with  humming  sound  of  wings,  which  move  so 
quickly  as  to  be  indistinctly  visible,  or  '  like  a  mist,' 
have  attracted  universal  admiration  since  the  first 
discovery  of  America.  The  diminutive  size  of 
almost  a^l  of  them—  some  of  them  Wing  the  smallest 
of  birds,  and  if  stripped  of  their  feathers  not  larger 
I  than  a  humble  liee — lias  still  further  contributed  to 
I  render  them  objects  of  interest,  whilst  the  plumage 
of  the  diH'erent  species  exhibit«  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  colours.  Some  species  possess  '  the  most 
gorgeously  brilliant  metallic  hues  known  among 
created  things ; '  some  on  the  other  hand  are  sombre 


a.  Sword -bill  Humming-bird  (Doeimattt*  enaifer)', 
h.  White-booted  Kacket-tail  (St^mnurut  Undentoodi )  i 
e,  c',  male  and  female  Tufted  Coquette  {Lophomi* 
omatay 


in  hue.  Humming  birds  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
American  continent  and  West  Indies,  where  there 
are  about  120  genera,  containing  over  400  species  ; 
no  less  than  15  species  occur  in  Noith  America. 
Of  the  South  American  forms  the  majority  inhabit 
the  hotter  regions,  bnt  some  are  confined  to  elevated 
mountain-tracts  eveti  alsive  the  snow-line. 

Humming-birds  have  slender  bills,  which  are  also 
generally  long,  and  in  some  extremely  so,  ihe  form 
of  the  bill  exhibiting  a  wonderful  adaptation  to  the 
kind  of  flowers  from  which  the  bird  obtains  its  food 
— straight  in  some,  cuned  in  others.  Humming- 
birds do  not,  as  was  long  suppo^ed.  feeil  on  honey 
iilone,  but  to  a  c<msiderablc  extent,  and  some  «>f 
them  perhaps  chielly,  on  ins<'cts,  not  rejecting 
^jiiders,  whilst  they  of  ton  snatch  away  the  insects 
which  have  Itecomc  entangled  in  t*pitlcrs'  wel*.  The 
tongue  is  verk-  long,  capable  of  bi-ing  darted  out  to 
:i  considerable  length  ;  tlie  Ismc  of  tiic  tongue  ( hyoid 
(•one)  lti>ing  much  elongated,  an<l  it>  branches  pass- 
ing round  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the  forehead, 
where  they  meet  in  a  i>oint  liefure  the  line  of  the 
eves.  The  tongue  itself  consists  of  two  hollow 
fi'laments,  joinetl  together  for  tin-  greater  part  of 
their  length,  and  sejiaraied  at  the  lip  ;  the htructurc 
of  the  tongue  and  hyoid  bones  is  curiously  like 
that  of  the  Woo<l|K?cker  (q.v.)  an<l  the  Sun-birda 
( o.v.)  already  referred  to  ;  thi^^atToids an  illustration 
■>{  the  fact  that  similar  requireiuc:il^  often  cau»e 
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development  of  KiinUarskructui  t><  in  animals  other- 
wise oietinek  Tlie  wioss  of  hummiDg-birds  are 
very  long  and  powerfnl,  iflce  tliose  of  the  ewifte,  the 
length  liein^  particalarly  marked  in  that  portion  of 
the  vnni:  whicli  curre!<!ponds  to  the  band  of  maiuinals ; 
heiioo  tlie  namo  MaoiochircH  which  is  applied  to  the 
group.  Hunitiiin^  birds  construct  tlii^ir  nests  with 
nice  art,  generally  of  lichenH  and  of  lilinmH  huW- 
Ktaucejt,  such  as  cotton.  Tiiey  do  not  lay  more 
than  two  eggs.  Thtff  Me  very  lK)ld  in  defence  of 
their  neeU  aad  ywagt  tad  are  aaid  to  etrike  fear- 
lewly  with  tlieir  needle-ltlce  Mils  at  the  eyes  of  hirds. 
of  pr»'v,  which  they  far  surpass  in  agility  and  rapidity 
ot  llii^'ht.  They  are  very  ea-sily  taniwl  and  rendon'd 
fatniii.ir,  .-uiii  liavo  lK>i>n  known  to  return  n;:.ii]i  in 
spring,  at  ttT  a  winter  ini<,n-ation  to  a  warmer  climate, 
to  the  winilow  from  which  they  liad  been  allowed  to 
escape.  Attempts  to  keep  tamed  Immtning-birds 
have  generally  lailed  ;  and  they  have  almoat  never 
been  Droagbt  safely  acroes  the  Atlantic.  Ham- 
ming-bird skins  were  anciently  used  by  the  Mexi- 
cana  for  making  pictures. 

See  John  Oould's  msgnificeDt  MotuigrapK  on  the  Tro- 
fkHultr  (.'>  toIh.  1H49).  Oould'a  ooUeettoB of  ^psfdnSBS 
wss  bought  for  the  British  Museum. 

■■■Uttlng-bird  Motik  See  Hawx^iioth. 
■uowa,  Himoral  FMlMtocjr.  See 

TEMrKRASfENT.  HiPPOrRATKS. 

Hnmp^rcllnrk.  K\r.Ki,nKnT.  conip«iwr,  wm 

Txjrn  at  Siej;hnri;,  near  Bonn,  1st  SopteniWr  18.54; 
and  afler  studying  mosic  at  Cologne,  Frankfort, 
Munich,  &c.,  and  tmv«la  in  Franee,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  taught  in  the  coosenratcoiiime  of  Barcelona 
and  Cologne,  and  was  mnsioal  advteer  to  a  poblbh- 
ing  firm  in  Mainz.  Wagner  summoned  him  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  that  master's  only 
«yin|>liony ;  and  it  « a-s  lu'  wlio  iirepared  and 
cojuliwl  the  first  cunt  of  rursi/ui  at  K^iireuth 
(iHS-i).  Ho  MjliMMjuently  settled  in  Frankfort 
(1880),  and  Ijecanie  famnuB  as  the  author  of  the 
pbenomenallv  sooceasfiil  children'^  o|iera  or  musical 
iairjr  plav,  tlan»d  und  Grttd  ( ISM),  which  was 
fotloweil  by  Srhnentf&tfikeH  ('The  BnowMdden') 
and  Thr  Roi/nl  Chilili  cu. 

Haaehback.  Sec  Spknau  Culumn. 

WaaJfrtl.  in  English  law,  an  ancient  enh- 
diviaion  of  eonntieM,  the  name  of  which  probably 
anise  from  there  being  a  hundred  warriom,  or  per- 

ha)**  a  hundritl  families,  or  ten  titliin;^!',  in  »'aeh 
Fkj  i>,%LI.sm  ).    In  ancient  tinic»,  if  a  crijne  was 
pooimitted,  Buch  as  nvhlKTV,  maiming  of  catlle, 
homingof  stacks,  \c. .  the  hundred  had  to  make  it 
good.  The  old  distinciloim  liave,  ho%vever,  now  less 
^nilloanee^  Bat  the  characteriatic  of  a  hundred  is 
■ull  tliia,  that  it  haa  aeonetable  orhaililf,  and  when 
any  dania;.''*  in  done  hy  riot^-rs  folonionsly  d««»troy- 
in"»'  property  tiie  owner  has  his  remedy  hy  nnin^:  tin- 
hnii  ir.-  l  tor  the  dania^je.     In  ohIit  to  sckmik-  ihis 
r^iu'  <1\  tin-  I'arty  or  hi.-*  servant  must,  within  seven 
day-,  Ko  l>^lore  a  juMlice,  and  engage  to  prosecute 
the  ulTeoders,  when  i^prehended.   oo,  where  there 
is  no  hnadnd,  the  county,  or  eit^ ,  or  town  is  liable 
in  like  nuuiner.     Execution  is  levieil  on  the 
tieasarer  of  the  onanty.    In  the  northern  counties 
ahaadrol  wa.s  rall«s|  a  wajK-ntHke  ( Vorksiiiri"  |  or 
a  warrl.     S***-  Kii>r,  CorNTV.— 'I'lie  townships  in  j 
|l«lawarp,   I'.S. ,  are  also  called  Hundrfds,    See  I 
Frofi's*or  (i.  E.  lUtviaxA'*  IntrodMCtton  to  the  Lomi  I 
0,it*titut„.nal HittoryoftktU.S.  (Baltimore,  1880). 
—TU  Mmmdnd  Dajft  ii  a  aane  often  dven  to  the  i 
ecffed  between  Napdenn'a  landing  in  Prance  after  | 
his  fKApo  frtmi  Eilia  (  Ist  .March  IHl'i)  and  the  , 
hiutie  of  Waterloo  ( iHtb  June  1815).    boe  FBA.NCt^  j 
XaKiUKW  L 

HnnCary  (Htmff.  yTngynrorsziiif,  Her.  Vnqnru,  ' 
XsL.  Umngarta\  is  the  eastern  and  larger  halt  of  ■ 


the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  covering  an  area 
of  about  125,000  iq.  m.,  between  44"  10'  and  49°  35' 
N.  lat.,  ami  between  14*  99'  and  26*  25'  E.  lonp. 
Comprising  Ilungarj'  projier,  Transvlvania,  Croatia 
and  Sla%'onia  (nominally  also  lialmatia),  and 
Fiunie,  it  forms  the  realm  of  the  crown  of  St 
Steplieu  or  Trantiieithania,  which  is  a  i-occjual 
factor  with  Austria  or  Cisleilinmia  in  the  empire- 
kingdom  ruled  over  by  the  Hausburg  dynasty. 
The  two  states  form  a*  union  untier  one  monarah 
for  military,  diplonuitie,  and  enatonw  poipoeeB. 
hnt  otherwbe  retain  their  distinct  Independence  or 
each  other.  The  form  of  ile  K^^'crnmcnt  :is  well 
(Ls  its  geoKrai)hieal,  indnstrial.  and  stati>tiiai 
fiMtun-s  having,'  lieen  dealt  with  in  the  article 
Ar.sriuA,  it  now  remains  only  to  k'^"  account 
of  the  history',  language,  and  literature  of  the 
oountr}-,  or  its  chief  and  ruling  inhabitanta,  the 
Magyars. 

Iiui('>nj. —Wwi  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
the  Hiin^^ju iuiif*  jircvious  to  their  apjtearance  in 
Eurupt'  in  ss-l.  'I  !icy  are  ^cnriiLlly  lM-Iii-\('it  to  Is; 
th(^  (lort'iiiiunts  of  t  he  Scy t  hians,  and  to  liave  come 
from  re;,'ions  alsmt  tlie  1'a.snian  Sea.  They  first 
settled  ahmg  the  Middle  Volga,  but,  having'  lieen 
prcsHe<i  westwards,  thev  in  §80  eiOBsed  the  Car* 

C^thian  Mountains  nnoBr  Almoa,  an<l  under  the 
rther  leadership  of  hie  mn  ArpAd  they  conquered 
the  ancient  I'annonia  and  Dacia  of  the  Konians  ; 
and  tliis,  tlieir  new  eonntry,  wius  in  the  year  KXX) 
formed  into  a  re;.'nlar  kiri;,'(loin  hy  Stejifien.  For 
his  merits  in  Christianising  hU  people  Stephen 
was  afterwards  created  a  saint,  and  receivetl  from 
Pone  Sylvester  II.  the  title  of  'apostolic  kins' 
ana  a  crown,  both  of  which  have  been  worn  vf 
all  the  kings  of  Uunjpry  to  the  present  day.  The 
Hungarians  were  at  hrst  an  extremely  warlike  and 
even  t<ava>;e  trihc  ;  and,  not  content  with  sulnhiing 
the  various  nationalities  inliahiting  the  ancient 
Uonian  pi(i\iMces,  they  ni;i<ii'  frequent  exneditioim 
into  (iennany  and  Italy,  destr«tying  the  early  results 
of  Christian  civilisation.  All  this,  however,  ceased 
on,  and  even  before,  the  aocraokm  of  Stmlien,  who 
turned  hie  attention  solely  to  the  connondation  of 
Christianity  and  interior  order  and  prosperity.  He 
laid  the  ftmndutinn  of  many  institntimis  snrviv- 
iiif^  to  the  present  day,  sm  h  as  the  eochsiastical 
orjjanisation,  the  archbishoprics  and  bishopiir-,  the 
municipal  and  county  cimncilN,  and  even  the 
national  council,  which  eventually  developed  into 
the  Diet  of  the  Statee.  Within  two  decades  after 
his  death  ^1038 )  two  attempts  were  made  to  over- 
throw Christianity,  and  to  re-establish  Paganism, 
hut  niiiy  with  very  Hli;;ht  and  teiiiimrarv  snrcoss. 
I'nder  I'lel.i  1.  (  KHj'l  «.1  >,  Ijulislans  the  S;unl  i  lu77- 
'.•.">1,  and  ('oli>iii;in  the  l.eariHsl  {  UY.Kt  1114  i,  the 
countrj'  made  v  iy  ni,irke<l  progre^ss.  The  iei;.'n  of 
Andrew  II.  io  n  luurkahle  on  account  of  the  nobles 
having  extorted  from  him  in  1222  the  'Golden 
Hull,'  or  Hungarian  Magn«  Charta,  the  nrivilegea 
of  which  were  in  1231  extemieil  to  the  clergy  and 
lower  nobility.  The  'Cohlen  Hull "  confermi  many 
]>ersonal  anif  material  advantages  im  tlie  inil.ics, 
and  also  contained  a  ^'uarantee  for  the  annual 
convisation  of  the  diet  ;  it  conce<le<l  the  rijrht  of 
armiHl  resistance  to  any  ille<.;)il  acts  of  the  king. 
During  the  reisnof  Beta  IV.  (1235  70)  Hungary 
\\  as  devastated  a  terrible  MoHigol  invaaion.  To 
replace  part  of  the  ]>opulat{on  cmelly  maasacred 
by  tlie  .\-iatii-  sa\ ;i;.'<>.  introduced  German 

coliini>!^  :  hi  lire  the  ( xTinaii -|K<aking  rnnuuuni- 
ties  in  ll  in^  i  v  to  the  present  day.  I!y  the  death 
of  .Xinlii  w  ll).  in  l.'titi  the  House  of  .Xruiid  be- 
came  extinct,  anil  the  throne  of  Hnngar>'  liecame 
an  object  of  rivalry  between  varioua  foreign  poten* 
tatee.  After  many  vidssitudea,  Hungary  waa 
fortunate  enon;;h  to  find  a  worthy  kin^'  in  the 
perbon  of   Charles   Kobeit  of  Anjou  (1308-42), 
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who  «lid  much  to  [)lace  hU  adopted  country  on  a 
level  with  more  civili»ed  western  nations,  Hw 
M)n,  Louis  till-  (ireiit,  iiiiwl**  niiii;,'Jtiy  tlie  most 
puwuii'ul  nation  ot  the  pcriml  in  ci.'tUrai  £un>|>e. 
Aftor  the  death  of  Lodislaus  Poctthunius  (145(). 
Matthina  Corvinus,  the  son  of  Hun^vady,  the  ^tait 
anti-Turkish  hero  and  resent  dunng  that  king'h 
minority,  was  elected  long.  UlMWr  bis  rei»,'n 
Hun;,'ary  attained  to  the  pinnaele  of  fame,  |>ro!i- 
I»erity,  civilisation,  nn<l  power.  He  waged  oue- 
ccMsful  wars  a^innit  rodic-btiul  of  Bohemia,  and 

Sot  liimself  CKiwDL'd  king  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
[e  al»o  defeated  the  Turks  at  Keny^rmez5,  and 
reoonqiiered  the  southeni  provinces  held  hy  them. 
In  14W  he  wen  took  Vienna  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  otrantry,  which  was  at  that  time 
iiinro  «'.>ct<Mided  than  Vvpr  before  or  after.  Btit 
Miilthias  wan  nut  only  a  ;;reat  general;  he  was 
also  a  great  le^iHlatoi,  ii  muninceut  patron  of 
art  and  sciences,  and  a  great  jndge.  His  impar- 
tiality and  love  for  the  people  were  so  generally 
recognised  that  to  the  prewnt  day  thprt*  lives  in 
Hungary  the  proverb  :  '  King  Mattiuu;^  l-i  dead  ; 
there  is  no  more  jastke.'  MatUiiM  having  died 
without  legitimate  hein,  the  throne  of  Hungary 
ai^'aiii  Itccainc  tli'  ^lijectof  fierce  stnij.';;lt'f»  between 
variouH  pretfinlLTM,  and  the  conntiy  iimiurwent 
in  consequence  a  period  of  rapid  (tetay.  Under 
Vladislaus  (1490-lol(i)  Uangary  wa^  the  scene  of 
a  sangninai;v  pea-nant  iamrrection,  known  a*  the 
I>6Bsa  levoit,  which  was  ultimately  rappreseed. 
and  led  to  a  emtMU  of  abject  serftlom.  Louis  II.'s 
reiifn  was  more  diiuidtrous.  Tiie  Turks,  under 
Sofiiiian  the  CIrcat,  tcwk  ailvantage  of  the  en- 
feebled condition  of  tin-  country,  invaded  it  with 
a  gi;{antic  army,  aiiaibilaied  the  Hungarian  forces 
at  Mohiica,  pillaged  whole  districts,  intituling 
finda  with  the  world-famous  Bibliotheca  Corvina, 
and  carried  ofl*  some  .%,UOU  Hungarians  as  slave«<. 
Louis  XL  himeelf  lost  his  life  in  or  after  the  battle 
of  Hohies,  and  the  Hungarian  throne  hecente 
once  more  the  prize  of  c»»ntention  betwiv  ji  two 
claimants.  One  was  John  Z('i}»olya,  WoiwiHit- 
of  TransyKania,  whom  one  section  of  ilie  noliles 
proclaimed  king,  the  other  watt  Ferxlinnnd  of 
Austria,  brother  in-law  of  Louis  II.  ZdtMilya  was 
Mip|H>rtod  by  the  Turks,  Kerditmnd  hy  the  majority 
of  tlie  Hungarian  noblt-K.  Eventually  Ziipolya 
surrendered  his  claims  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
merely  retaining  Trau.<tylvania  and  the  Tran.s- 
ti^ian  (liHtrict  of  Hungarj*  for  life.  Thus  the 
Hapitbitrgs  obtained  at  l<>ngth  a  hnal  fuutiug  in 
Hungary,  and  the  c<inntr\  entered  oa  a  periou  of 
endless  suflfering  and  11111111 1 i  itions. 

The  succesHors  of  1  enliuand—viz.  Maximilian, 
Rudolph,  Ferdinand  Feniinand  IlL,  and 
Leopold  L — when  they  were  not  engaged  with  the 
Turks,  concentrated  thrir  pncr;_'i<s  on  tin'  -np- 
prcH^ion  of  Protestantism  in  llnn^Mry.  Tlic  I'lo 
ti>iani>  won  si'\i'i!il  \irtoiie-<  om  i  the  Inipcrial- 
i-ilw,  a.-*  in  IGkM-ti  under  .Steplicn  Bocskav,  in  16'JO- 
'il  un«ler  Bctblen  Gabor,  in  1644  undor  Ocorge 
B<4k('K.*/y,  thus  forcing  the  government  to  show 
more  t^dcration  towards  the  lollowen»  of  ti)o  new 
religion :  but  the  kings  lieing  under  Jesuit  intlu- 
fncw,  all  treaties  and  promises  were  broken  on  the 
lir>»t  "iii'oitunity.  E^-pe.  iully  ininous  was  the  lorii,' 
rei;,'n  ui  l.^H>pold  I.  i  lb.»7-l iUj ),  who,  with  tlu' 
most  merciless  determination,  naeil  all  means  at 
bis  di.<4|>OMal,  as  he  himself  said,  to  *  impoverish, 
enslave,  and  recatholii-ine '  Hungary.  Some  of  his 
own  biKhest  offioe-iiolderB,  altliongh  themselves 
Catholics,  so  maeh  resented  hb  terrible  treat- 
ment of  the  Prote-stants  that  they  iM'gnn  a  C(»n- 
Kpinu-y  for  the  separation  of  Hunjfary  from  the 
Ilaphl'Uii^  iloniininn^  ;  Imt  tlie  plti[  lia\iii'.,'  iH-en 
detected,  the  ringleaders  were  put  to  death.  For 
many  yeus  the  scaitdlda  were  at  work  in  Mia* 


pected  districts,  and  Uiousands  of  valiant  families, 
moMtly  Protestflunts.  were  extcnninated.  A  I'ro- 
testant  lining,  uinler  Coinu  Enieric  Tokoly,  and 
suii|Mirte<t  by  Kara  Mutitaidia,  urove^i  very  success- 
ful m  1683,  and  very  nearly  led  to  the  ca)iture  of 
Vienna  and  the  utter  destrnction  of  Austria ;  but 
at  the  last  meoicnt  John  Sitbieski,  king  of  Poland, 
saved  Vienna  and  the  Hjueboi]gs.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks  from  Vienna  they  gradually 
lost  tliHr  hold  on  Hungarj'. 

Leikpuld  diet!  in  17Ck'>  amidst  the  anxieties  en- 
taile<l  upcm  him  by  am  >t  tier  Hungarian  risin;;,  led 
by  a  second  Francis  lUik6czy,  which  did  not  end 
before  1711.  Lcojiold  succeeded  in  causingthe  diet 
to  declare  the  thmne  liereditanr  in  tlie  Honse  of 
Hap-Hburg,  and  Charles  VL  (171 1-40)  t«c«tved  their 
ndliesinn  to  the  Pragmatic  Hanetion,  securing 
tlie  li^ht  of  succession  m  the  female  line.  Never- 
lliele>-,  iiis  tiau},'liler  Maria  There.-a's  ilaim 
to  the  titii>ue  was  called  in  ciuestion  by  several 
German  rulers  njid  by  France,  tier  dominions  were 
invadeil,  and  she  saved  them  and  herself  only 
through  the  magnanimous  self-sacrifice  of  the 
HnngarianB.  She  waa  the  first  Hapshniig  nUar 
who  showed  herself  patefnl  to  the  Hunsariana, 
and  who  proved  heirelf  to  understand  the  duties  of 
a  s<ivereign.  She  niade  .se\  eral  concessions  to  the 
Protestant*,  iinnioved  tlie  condition  of  the  peasants, 
and  establisheil  scIhmiIs.  Her  son  and  succeasor, 
Joseph  II.  ( 1780-00),  docs  not  strictly  fi^re  among 
Hungarian  kiug«>,  as  he  liad  never  himself  heea 
erowved  in  Hnn^'ar}',  but  carried  on  his  reign  in 
vicdation  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  as  an  auto- 
cratic enjper«)r.  He  was  an  enlightened  reformer, 
Imt  did  not  reckon  with  national  feelings,  class 
idiosyncrasies,  interests,  and  prejudices ;  he  at- 
tempted to  make  Hungary  {lart  of  a  vast  pon- 
Oernmnic  bureaucracy  ;  and  many  of  his  meusurea 
fostereil  the  illscoutent  to  such  a  degree  that  at  bis 
deathlie<l  he  saw  hiwsell  eompeUed  to  reeaU  all 
hi*  illegal  edict*,  with  the  exception  of  one — via. 
tliat  enjxinlng  religious  toleration.  Leo]>oIi1  II.  at 
on<  e  ciinvuked  the  diet  (the  rii>t  for  twenty  five 
ye;u>  f,  and  conllMuwl  the  rights  and  inde])endence 
of  the  nation.  Hi.s  conciliatory  reiLoi  husteii  only 
two  years,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  1  liuicis  I. 
( 17f)2-lS3A),  whooe  ambition  it  was  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  least  reputable  predeeeeeors.  Aa 
long  as  the  Napoleonic  wars  lasted,  and  the  Hun- 
ganans  supi>ort«d  him  with  mcmey  and  troo|i«,  he 
idayofl  at  constitutionalism  ;  but  a>  soon  a>»  the 
NaiMileonic  dangers  were  passed  Ite  shi>wed  luioKeif 
in  Ids  true  chaj-acter,  disc<mtinued  tlie  diets  and 
levied  troops  and  taxes  at  his  pleasure  till  1^126. 
when  be  was  driven  by  the  general  diacvntettt  ana 
resMtanee  to  convoke  ilie  states. 

This  diet  marked  the  b^ginninir  of  the  new  era 
in  HiiT'.'_'r\ry.    Tlie  nulioti  coinnienceil  to  nwnken  to 
the  (Mn-cii Mi'-iiess  of  itM  )iiHny  wants,  inti  lleci nal 
and  ii>,'ite? ml  ;  tlie  desire  for  relornis  w  its  last  ripen- 
ing.   Tlie  mnjurtty  of  tlie  de'egates  to  the  next 
diet  (IX't'i)  were  already  bi'^ireiis  of  radlMl  in- 
i  Ktructions.    The  desired  reforms,  however,  were 
I  slow  in  coming,  owing  to  the  narrow-minded  pidicy 
I  of  Mctternicli  and  tlie  whole  court  {wty.  The 
I  diet  of  IKVl  counted  among  its  members  such  meji 
a-  f  iiimt   l.onis  IJiit  t  liany  i,  Hamn  Nicholas  \\'eH- 
.-elenji.  llaion  J(n«eplt  ilutvos,  Francis  Dedk,  and 
I  Louis  Ko^Muth.   The  more  imiMtrtant  refom)spa«se«l 
I  l<v  t\m  and  the  sul>sc(iuent  (liet^  of  ili39  and  1843 
I  V. <'re  those  regarding  the  otliciol  UM  of  the  Hun* 
I  }:arian  language,  the  eligibility  of  iion>nobles  to 
miblie  ott)c<Hi,  and  the  equal  rights  of  Clirlstlan 
denoiiiiiiatioii,,    Oiitsiile  jiarliauit  tiT  there  Was  no 

h'>i!*  artl\  iv\    tliMIl  illfide.      KoM<ulli  »  J'a^lt   fin  Inn 

(the  tit-t  llun-aiiaii  politii-al  daily  paper),  winch 
in  enthusiastic  lau^ago  taught  the  uuuHies  how 
to  demand  their  nghta,  rapidly  spread  aU  ovar 
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tlie  oooiitnr.  Koesutb  advocated  the  abolition  of 
MHfdom,  tlie  equality  of  all  citirens,  the  liability 
of  nobles  to  taxation,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
He  was  returned  to  the  diet  of  1847  as  senior 
nienilter  for  the  comity  of  I't-st,  and  it  was  on  bin 
motion  that  tlie  Houm.'  resolved  in  March  IbUS  to 
send  a  deputation  t<i  Vienna  to  ditinand  all  lUvMi 
and  various  other  reforma.  Ferdinand  V.,  a  weak- 
aiadod  man.  who  bad  nignod  since  1835.  yielded 
after  aoiiM  hoMtotioB,  tiiA  fint  Hunguljui 
reeponrible  ministvy  entrusted  witii  the  task  of 
carryinji  the  sjiid  iiioa-sures  w  (ix  ajipniiitoil.  rnniit 
1a)Uui  Hattlinnyi  was  juiriie  iuiiii>t<T,  Ileak  minis- 
ter of  jii-tii-f,  and  K<)>Mitli  minisK^r  of  liiuuicc-. 
Bat  the  couit  party  were  Hurretly  deterinintMi  to 
frustrate  all  these  reforinni,  whieh  i^enly  they  did 
mat  dan  to  oppose.  They  therafora  incited  the 
Cnmtium  and  other  non-HimgMTM  nationalitiee 
to  rise  against  Hungarian  tmpnmuiy.  Aooord* 
ingly  Croatia,  Slavonia,  the  Servian  B&nAt,  and 
eventoally  the  Itoumans  of  Tmu8ylvania  tu<ik  up 
anilS  against  Hungarian  rule ;  aud  when  the 
central  government  in  Vienna  wjw  ajijieaUKl  to 
it  iMuetl  highly-worded  prodaniations  against  the 
rebeb^  but  gave  very  scant  help  to  sabdae  tbom, 
whilst  seerray  it  aoppUod  them  with  amMb  mi> 
mimitioB.  ana  money.  The  Hungarian  govern* 
nient,  to  treaoliprously  aliandone<i,  jitcKf-cded  to 
obtAin  from  |«arliaiiu'nt  the  vot«  of  a  levy  of 
2110, (MW  tiK-n  ami  42  million  ilorinn  of  money, 
bat  to  th<-r'»'  nu-a.'-iiics,  unaniinously  decreed  by 
|MHrliam>-iit,  tlie  cmwn  Nvitbbeld  ito  assent.  Later 
oa,  September  6,  when  a  deputation  of  120 
momben  waited  on  Ferdinand  to  urge  him  to 
oppose  the  Croatian  invasion,  the  court  again 

Eve  an  evasive  reply.  But  a  few  days  later, 
ving  received  };ood  news  ret»jH'ctin;,'  the  army 
operating  in  Italy,  the  court  thu'w  iu*iil«  tlx; 
hypocritic.il  ma.'^k  hitherto  worn,  and  declared 
<tpen  hoHtility  to  Hungary  by  ignoring  the  exist- 
ing constitution  and  government,  recalling  the 
FuAtinc  Archduke  Stepbeo,  and  appoiiitiii|^  Coont 
Lamberg  governor-general  and  rovw  oommunoner 
for  Hungary.  Parliament  declared  the>>  arts 
fllejnil,  and  Count  Larnlterg  wiu*  murdered  on  liLs 
.Trriviil  by  the  nil ;i;^'i'il  population  of  I5u<lap<'>t. 
Tiie  ministry  now  ii-»igned,  and  a  committee  of 
national  de^nce  was  appointed  with  Kossuth  as 
preoidenL  A  comparatively  numerous  army  was 
rmpidiy  eouipped  and  sent  to  meet  Jelladiich,  who 
was  mareuiiur  towanls  Budapest  at  the  head  of  the 
Cmatians.  He  was  eotnpletely  beaten  at  Velener^, 
and  during'  an  .uiiijt*tice  of  three  tiays,  which  was 
jmuitftl  liiiii  Ky  tilt!  victorious  Hungarians,  be  MihI 
»;rnofnijiioii>l\  towanls  Vienna.  Notwithstanding 
thin  defeat  he  v,a»  appointed  oommander-in  chief  of 
aU  tlw  iorees  and  alter  ego  of  the  emperor-king  in 
Hmuary;  aod  all  the  deoMa  and  reeolutiotia  of 
tiw  Hvn^wian  parliameat  were  declared  illMal. 

On  I)eceniber  2  Ferdinand  was  eomiielled  by  a 
family  rouncil  to  ulwlicate  in  favour  of  bih  nopbew, 
Krancii*  .Joseph,  who  wa-s  lin  n  (•i:_'lit<-<  n  -  of 

agn.  In  hi*  name  ibc  war  Iwj^'an  to  Ix-  carric<i  on 
tntterly  against  Huni^'arj*,  all  tlie  more  as  tlie  diet 
declared  the  succession  unconstitutional.  Up  to 
tha  middle  of  January  next  fortune  neemeu  to 
fovoor  the  Auf«trian  arms;  the  Hungarians, 
though  they  fought  valiantly  and  obtains  some 
vietorien,  ha<l  t«i  retreat  Iwfore  tlio  overwhelming 
aomber*.  of  tlic  enemy;  the  whole  tian^  I  >anubian 
distnct  and  the  nortli  and  south  were  l<ist  to  tbeni  ; 
thrj  luul  ciuly  the  vast  plains  of  the  Alfold  and 
Tfiui»v!vaJiia,  where  liom  entirely  sulHiued  the 
lebcilMms  nationalities.  Meanwhile  the  Russians 
were  also  eondng  to  the  aid  of  the  Anstrlans,  so 
that  the  flangananH  bail  fair  reason  to  dcpikir  of 
tlmr  own  position,  it  wiu*  only  the  inactivity  of 
Wiadiafihgnm,  the  new  Aastrian  g«iMnliannM,ihat 


saved  the  Hungarians.  His  aimless  stay  at  Budapest 
gave  Kossuth  time  to  perambulate  the  country, 
and  by  Ids  stirring  eloquence  aod  boondlesa  enei|gr 
to  create  a  splendid  though  irregular  army,  which, 

under  the  various  leaderHliip  of  Deiuliinslvi,  Vetter, 
Corgei,  Klapka,  and  otliei>t,  won  .ho  many  victoiitj* 
over  the  Au.strians  within  the  next  three  months 
that  by  the  end  of  April  the  country  was  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  enemy.  Hie  many  defeat* 
of  the  Anstiian  regular  foraes  by  the  Unngarian 
irregnlats  so  exaspwated  the  Vienna  court  timt,  on 
March  4,  1K49,  it  promulgated  a  decree  nlnilixliing 
the  Hunj.'!irian  constitution ;  to  which  the  Iliiii- 
jjarian  iliet  reiilied  by  the  declaration  of  iiKieiieiui 
ence,  and  the  dellironement  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  on  April  14.  No  iinal  form  of  government 
was  decided  upon,  but  Koesath  was  temporarily 
elected  govemor-preBideot,  and  ioatead  of  the 
committee  of  national  defence  a  new  ministry 
was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Bartholomew 
Szemore.  Had  (Jor^'ei  ntit  iliMrc^^anled  Kos.'^uth's 
a<ivicc,  bad  be  forced  bi.s  svay  to  \  ieiina  alter  so 
many  victories,  the  whole  wiir  niiglit  have  come 
to  an  end  with  glorious  resultH  for  Hungarj* ;  but 
tiorgei  decided  t<j  tirHt  retake  Itudapest,  and  tberelqr 
eoahled  the  united  Russian  and  Austrian  armtea 
to  invade  the  country  at  rarions  points.  These 
condiined  aniiii^  confisted  of  no  less  than  27.', 000 
men,  with  WX)  batteries,  whilst  the  H luif^'ariaus 
numbered  Imrely  13;1,000,  with  no  artiilen>'  to 
speak  of.  In  these  circumstauceii  the  Hungarians 
had  little  chance  of  defending  themselves  with 
anv  measure  of  success,  but  they  continued  to 
fij^iit  with  the  greatest  determination.  Fortune 
still  smiled  on  Uiem  here  and  there,  hut  on  the 
whole  chances  and  events  were  against  them. 
This  decline  of  their  fortunes  wa.s  aggravated 
by  the  serious  difysensions  lK>t\\een  Gorgei  ami 
Ivossntli,  vsliicb  grew  daily  in  intensity  till  the 
latter  thought  it  advisable,  in  order  not  to  hamper 
the  other'»  strategic  activity,  to  alHlicatc  in  favour 
of  Gdigei  oo  August  11, 18^  Once  in  the  poesesrioa 
of  the  chief  poutieal  and  militaiy  power,  Gorgei 
no  longer  thought  of  c<mtinuing  the  struggle,  hut 
iinniediately  and  nncoutiilionally  surrendered  him- 
self to  the'  Russians.  This  act  on  his  \>nTt  was 
defended  by  him  as  one  inii>ohe<l  by  necef^ity  and 
a  saving  of  further  hloodsheu  ;  but  examined  in  the 
light  of  liLs  former  conduct  and  of  the  fact  that  he 
induced,  by  empty  and  futile  promises  for  the  safety 
of  their  persons  and  their  troops,  thirteen  other 
generals  to  follow  his  example,  it  is  generally  oon« 
sidered  by  the  majority  of  bis  conntiymen  an 
act  f)f  unpardoiiaMe  treason.  Kossiitb  and  several 
other  military  ami  |iolitii'al  leadi  is  tied  to  Turkey, 
whilst  the  others  who  remained  behind  and  were 
captured  were  either  sentenced  to  long  tema 
of  imprlsooment  or  shot  and  hanged  like  mere 
criminals.  Among  the  lattw  were  Count  Lonis 
Batth^nyi  and  the  thirteen  generals  lietrayeil  by 
Gftrgei,  including  Count  Charles  I-.einingen,  a 
relative  of  the  C^iieen  of  England.  G<ir),'ei  him- 
I  self  wa*t  went  to  Klatrenfurt,  ami  kept  there 
on  a  small  jiension.  Hungary  waf  incoiporated 
into  and  governed  as  au  hcretlitary  provmce  of 
Austria,  the  governor  being  General  Haynau,  who 
wielded  hia  oflicial  power  with  extraordinaiy 
harshness  and  emeltv.  Political  prisoners  were 
tortured,  women  publicly  flogged,  projierties  and 
rights  eonfiwated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
abolition  of  sfibloiii  all  the  acts  of  the  diet  nf  ls|s 
were  annulled,  and  Hungary  waM  governed  by  a 
host  of  foreimi  officials  according  to  Austrian  lawn 
and  inatituttons.  The  country  displaj  ed  no  active 
resistance,  nevertheless  all  the  efforts  of  this 
centralising  ami  (Jermanising  system  so  completely 
failed  that  by  18o7  (he  Vienna  government  began 
to  ■eaitaftttiliQr  and  to  offer  soma  cnaocMkiiia. 
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After  th«  dimstrons  Italian  war  in  18S0  the  old 

Hungarian  chaneeUory,  as  it  existed  pievirms  to 
Wii-s  ro-eatAblUhed,  l>iit  failed  to  witisfy  ihn 
Himgariaiis,  wIi<im>  paKsivc  resistance  threateue<i 
with  a  final  lireakdown  the  Austrian  stiite 
inaehinery.  At  length  in  1801  the  diet  was 
once  more  convoked ;  Lut,  as  it  demanded  tiie  full 
restitution  of  the  constitution  of  1M8,  it  traa 
quickly  <lL'wolved.  GraduRlly,  however,  Itetter 
eoanaeis  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  Parlia- 
iiK'nt  w;i.s  a;,'ain  sun)mon(><l  in  li>il'),  and  the 
deiiiamls  (if  the  Hungarians  a^  foraiulatiHl  liy  Dcjik 
and  his  jiarty,  were  cr»innlied  with,  ami  roMiltf<l  in 
tlie  agreement  dcscrilieu  in  detail  in  the  article 
AVtTRtA.  FranciB-Joseph  was  crowned  king  of 
Hnngaryt  June  7.  1867*  and  entered  on  the  iuth- 
fol  oieraam  of  Me  dattee  as  eonatitntional 
monansh.  There  is  Ktill  a  nunierous  party  in 
Hungary  in  favour  of  uoniph-le  tteparation  from 
Au?*tria,  lint  none  arc  liostile  t'O  the  soverei;;!!. 
The  renewal  of  ihia  decennial  tinancial  arrange- 
ment (1897-98)  led  to  very  strained  relations 
between  tlie  two  flections,  tbe  Uongarians  declin- 
ing to  labe  their  eoDtHbtttiona  from  31*4  to 
42  per  cent,  of  the  oommun  expenditure.  Hon* 
gary  made  good  nee  of  the  period  of  internal 
peace  enjoyed  after  the  coronation,  and  made 
rapid  Rtri.les  in  the  path  of  civilisation.  It 
establinlietl  nn  a'Iniiralile  system  of  elementary 
and  higiier  education,  built  a  maguitioent  net  of 
railways  ( now  largely  in  the  hands  of  tlM  atate ), 
imnroTed  ita  judicature,  developed  eommerae  ami 
inoostry,  and  organised,  in  addition  to  the  Anstro* 
Hungarian  common  armv,  an  effective  system  of 
national  defence,  the  lionviMs.  Ihidupest,  itfl 
capital,  equallctl  hv  few,  mu  luu-sed  hy  none  among 
the  great  cities  of  Eun)i>e,  ii»  watt  lie*!  with  wa  much 
envy  Ky  the  Austrians  as  the  growing  influence 
of  the  Hungarians  in  the  common  councils  of  tlie 
monarchy.  Lately  the  former  heavy  deficits  have 
^aaiipeared  from'tlie  bndffet,  and  tliere  ia  eveiy 
hone  of  the  IdnKdom  eoon  being  in  a  oondttfon  to 
reiuue  its  heavy  dehts.  The  s  arioiis  nationalities 
iu  Hiinijary  (Servians,  Wallarlis,  Hut  liens,  Slovaks, 
Gertnans)  enjoy  the  .same  ri<;lit>*  iis  llie  nali^e 
Magyaiti,  which  are  considerahlj'  greater  than  iu 
Austriii ;  there  is  therefore  comparatively  little 
di8cont«nt^revaiJing among  them,  even  though  nan- 
slavistie nnwionarieB itrive  tomake  mUchief.  Mudl 
of  Hungaiye steady  progress  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  new  era  there  have  been  few  changes  in  its 
government.  Tlie  llnnisand  year^i  of  iiatioiinl  exist- 
ence was  (-elehrat^Hl  by  a  millennial  exiiiliition, 
liistorieal  processions,  «S:c.  at  Hu<!a|K-Ht  in  \s\Hi. 

Langmt^e  anti  Liteitititrc — The  Hungarians 
when  tn^  settled  in  their  preMot  land  a  thousand 
yearn  ago  brooght  tiietr  language  ready  with  them, 
and  this,  although  It  luui  Ind  rinoe  to  borrow  eertain 
wonls  from  EunHiean  language's  to  convey  irew 
ideas,  has  retainecl  all  its  tiriginal  features  IhiIIi  as 
regards  etymology  an<l  syntax.  The  oii;.'in  of  the 
Hungarian  langurcge  can  hanily  Iw  stated  vet  with 
certainty.  Hungarian  philologists  are  divi'do*!  into 
two  sections  on  tlie  point,  the  '  Urientalista  '  main- 
taining ita  alHnity  with  Turco-Tartaric  languages, 
whilst  tbe  '  FinnisbH '  contend,  and  for  the  present 
at  least  with  far  more  general  miccess.  that  it 
Iwlon^'s  to  the  Ugric  hrancli  of  tie-  Finni^li  ;,'rcinii 
By  rvasoa  of  the  perfect  harmony  belwwn  voweU 
and  consona'irs,  and  the  \  ery  <li.stinct  articulation 
and  pnmunciiUion  esst  titial  to  it,  Hungarian  u 
considered  a  very  inii>i(^al  language,  particttiarly 
adapted  to  poeti^  and  riiotorio.  Its  grammar, 
moreover,  is  so  strikingly  diflTerent  from  that  of  any 
otiier  Kuropean  latiLrn.igc,  and  so  ricli  in  o)iL.in.il 
characteriHtii*s,  that  it  otfers  a  veiv  int«'re-t in;.' 
lielii  to  Nluiji-nts  Mf  eomiLiral ive  ]iliilol<i;;y.     It  i> 

acknowledged  by  thotu  titat  it  is  well  adapted  to 


express  ideas  with  the  ntmoat  eleamess,  owing  to 

the  distinctness  and  immense  \Rriety  of  einiings 
and  the  orifiinality  and  flexibility  of  its  vootA 
.Anion;^'  its  charaetcriHtics  are  that  it  has  no  gen- 
ders, and  deciimitimi  and  cotijuyaiioH  are  effected 
by  means  of  satfixes  only ;  that  the  verbs  pos- 
sess obieotive  and  subjective  forms  (e.g.  Idtok, 
*  I  see  r  tdtom,  •  I  see  him  or  her  or  it ; '  Idtsz, 
'  thou  seest ;  Idtod,  '  thou  seest  him  or  her  or  it,' 
<S:c. ) ;  that  it  invariably  places  the  surname  before 
the  Christian  name.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
'  t  here  are  alisolutely  no  dialects  in  the  Hungarian 
'  lan;4uage,  and  scarcely  any  difl'iMence  of  proniuudl^ 
tion  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

From  tbe  date  of  the  establishment  of  tlie 
Hungarian  kingdom  the  use  of  tbe  Hungarin 
huigdage  was  MTmneh  lestrieted  that  a  HimmiriaD 
literatnrt!  can  hardly  Tie  said  to  have  existed  before 
the  close  of  the  IStli  century.  The  intnMluction  of 
(  liri.stianity  by  Italian  and  (lerinan  priests  in  the 
I  11th  century  made  Latin  the  ofhcial  language  and 
I  tbe  medium  of  intercourse  between  tbe  e<lucated 
I  classes,  and  this  remained  so  to  a  great,  though 
'  gradually  diminishing,  extent  up  to  the  third  aiid 
fourth  decade  of  the  19th  oenturA-.  There  was  a 
slight  reaction  in  favour  of  HunKiirinn  after  the 
Kefonuation,  but  tlie  lan;,'uage  was  ii.  i  tnu  tit  in 
.•Mshools  till  the  vear  ITIK),  and  iiarlianu lU.I  K  it 
discontinue  Latin  until  1S2">.  Tin  .1.1.-;  Hun- 
garian Utcnuy  record  extant  is  a  fuucral  oration 
dating  ftom  UM  year  1171 ;  there  are  also  some 
religionB  songi  and  dramatic  '  mysteries'  from  the 
14th  eentnty.  The  first  lay  poet  of  veal  matit, 
Uaron  Valentine  Balassa,  lived  in  the  second  half 
of  the  16th,  the  first  great  epic  poet,  Zriuyi,  in 
the  17tb  century.  ^ 

The  revival  of  literature  began  to  take  jdace  only 
towards  the  end  of  Maria  Theresa's  reign.  Lyric 
poetry  was  cultivate<l  by  Anyos,  Virdg,  BacsAnvi, 
and  by  Alexander  Kisfalndy  <  1772-1844).  Daniel 
ncrzsenyi  (1776-18301,  Francis  Kasinear  (17^9- 
18.S1),  and  others,  who  not  only  added  to  th» 
valuable  stock  of  literature,  htit  alf>o  eririchetl  the 
language  with  new  wordn  and  forms— Kazincry 
excelling  so  much  in  this  res]»ei-t  jus  to  obtain 
the  appellation  of  'the  recreator  of  the  language.' 
Kidcsey,  orator,  essayist,  and  poet,  and  Charles 
Kisfalndy  (1788-1830)  the  founder  of  Hungariui 
drama,  wore  the  chief  literar}'  fignres  at  the  he> 
Ldnning  of  the  10th  century.  Hungarian  poetry, 
however,  cannot  lie  said  to  have  possesses  much 
originalitv  at  this  periiwl  ;  it  \mus  reser\ cd  to  sncli 
men  as  Fetftfi  (I82;t-4y),  Vnro-martv  (  ls<X.>- ), 
Aranv  (1817-82),  and  Tompa  |  isl!)  tiS)  to  leLiencr- 
atc  Hniif^rian  poctr>'  on  national  lines.  This  end 
was  attained  towards  the  iH?rio«l  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependeaoe,  since  which  Uungaiy  has  produced  « 
number  of  minor  noets,  sneh  as  SArosy,  Sttlsc, 
Vajda,  Kiss,  Kcvic/Ky.  .\bi:'inyi,  and  {{udnyniiszky. 
In  dramatic  literature  Charles  Kisfalndy  was 
followed  by  S/i;.'l i;^et i  (1814  wlmse  extreme 
fertility  enriched  it  by  many  exceedingly  successful 
plays.  The  classic  tnigwiy  Bank  lUm  of  Katona 
(1792- 18.^0),  and  The  Jfuman  Tragedy,  a  dramatic 
poem,  by  Maduch  (1823-64),  on  the  lines  of 
tJoothe's  Faust,  hut  no  leas  ori^ual,  deserve 
»'s]>ecial  mention.  Amongst  their  successors  there 
is  only  one  ;:rcal  dramatist Cre^-or  Csikv.  The 
Hnngnriaii  tli.'atro  n  ly  mainly  on  products  of 
foreign  literature    1  rench,  English  and  German. 

In  pruee  literature  Hungary  has  produce*!  many 
standard  works.  The  founder  of  the  real  Hun- 
garian novel  was  Danm  Micholaa  Josika  (17SM- 
1866),  whose  historical  and  social  novels  on  the 
nKslel  of  Sir  \\"a!ler  So<itt's  works  achieved  great 
success  and  j».|Milnrity.  llnron  do^e|di  Eotvos 
(ls|,)  71  J  culti\at'-d   the  siiit  imintal  iioxel,  aiiil 

the  uuvd  with  a  purpuoe.   But  amuog  authors  of 
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fiction  th*'  \n'^\n->i  rank  is  due  to  Maurice  Jukai 

tq.T.),  wtuMe  boandleH  imagination  and  profonmi 
tttmavr  have  rendered  him  a  faTomiteniitn  readers 
in  inaiiT  countries  beyond  bis  own.  Almoet  all  his 
novels  nave  been  translated  into  German,  many 
into  Italian,  Frenrli,  Engli»h,  and  other  lan- 
guagea.  Beyond  it.-*  own  original  pnxlviction.H  it 
alao  p4M<Lscs.-«H  a<linirn)>le  tmnhlntions  ot  all  tlie 
maaterpieceii  in  the  world's  literature,  from  the 
Bible,  of  which  it  poKsesses  three  versions,  down 
tllro^^^  all  agoB  and  ootmtries  to  Teiniysnn 
poena.  A  oolleetion  of  Shakeepeares  |>la\.H  is 
e>j»o<-ially  noteworthy,  tlicy  having*  IxMin  trauHlatc<l 
by  Hunj^arj's  jn^!at<'.-st  jxHlf,  inclmliti);  Petoli 
luiiji],  Arany  (Hamlit,  M  i(l.sitijiu)<  r- S  ujht's 
Ditmn^,  Kiiiij  John  ),  Vorosmarty  {Kimj  Lcitr),  and 
others.  It  should  be  added  that  the  best  literary 
talent  of  ibe  ooontiy  is  to  a  great  extent  conneotecl 
with  joomaliun. 

Fesfcltr,  ffttekidUt  der  Umjam  (new  ed.  by  Klein, 
I'i^a-Kri;  Slajlath,  Oetekiehtr  <i>-r  Mivimrnt  (2d  ed. 
ISifci ) ;  bayous,  Hutoirr  <l(»  //■nuji-'nt  (  I'ur.  1876).  and 
Work*  by  tiurvuth.  S?4i!tty,  TuUly,  ic.  ;  also  VaiiilxTy, 
SUrryof  ffuiuinrji  (lSS<i|;  Ix'gtT,  I/i.flnrii  of  A  ust  rti  H  ini- 
gary  (tnn*.  hy  Mm  Hirklx'ck  Hill,  prt'fiice  liy  Frt-finHn. 
1S9V) ;  and  Felbermann,  Hunyarif  ami  its  PetipU  (IbU*.' ) 

Hunger.  Si-o  Aitktitk,  Dicestion. 

HnniCerford*  a  town  of  ItiTk-liin',  [lartly  also 
in  WiltKliirf,  is  Hituate«l  uu  the  ii\ir  K'-nin  t,  "Jli 
milns  \VS\V.  of  KeailinK.  It  in  a  hunting  centre, 
and  a  favourite  resort  of  anglere,  havinjj  been  even 
ni  Evelyn'*  time  'a  towne  Unioua  for  it«  tntutes.' 
la  the  town-hall  ( 1870)  is  preserved  a  bom  gifted  to 
the  tnwn  by  .)<din  of  Gaunt  in  1362.  Pop. 

Httnlnxeil  (Kr.  Huningue),$k  town  of  .AlHAce, 
on  the  leftbank  of  tlie  Hbine,  2k  miles  N.  of  lia»<e], 
fti  eelobrated  for  its  fish-braeaing  eetablisbnieiu 
feee  Pi8Clcni.TUBB).  It  was  fortified  by  Vanbnn 
in  1070-81,  b«i  the  works  wm  finally  daitnwed  in 

■m  (Lat  iTiniii^,  Gr.  Owmot  and  C^oiutoi), 
a  ^^1^fn^^^  laoe  of  anti<j|nity,  whme  remote  ancefttorN 
were  probably  the  limng  nu,  a  |>eople  of  Turkish 
stock,  who  ftinnf^l  a  powerful  state  in  Mtmgolia 
in  the  S*!  centurj-  B.C.  In  177  they  couquereil 
another  large  nomad  race,  the  Yue-chi,  rkiu  to 
the  TibetAnH,  and  drove  them  westward  and  south- 
vonl.  tbov  themselveB  following,  liut  about  tlie 
dawn  of  the  Chrietian  «m  their  poUtioal  powwr  fell 
to  pieces  and  the  tribesmm  were  eoattered.  One 

•eetion,  however,  Heeni»>  t<>  Ii:m>  fled  Westwards  and 
to  have  wtlloii  in  tlie  m  i^lil.ourbood  of  the  river 
I'ral  and  tlie  \'iil;:a.  At  ail  events,  Hnwie  three 
crataries  and  a  half  later  the  ]>coplc  known  to 
clsMic  and  medieval  writers  n»  Huns  stepped  upon 
tlw  stage  of  history  from  that  part  of  the  world. 
Ahoot  the  year  372  they  moved  westwards  again, 
SDtler  a  leailer  called  Balaniir,  and  suUlucd  iin>t 
the  Alani,  who  dwelt  between  the  Volga  and  the 
iKtii.  and  tlif-n  priMH'ediMl  to  attack  the  < lr*tro;:otli>. 
part  of  whom  ^uhiiiittetl  somewhat  tamelv,  Hliil.st 
aootbcr  |»art  o(Tere<I  xtrenuouH  opjHwition,  )»ut  were 
in  tb«  end  omipelled  to  Knljnut  likewi>«>.  This 
hosineH  ooniplete«l,  the  Uuuh  next  invaded  the 
•arriteties  of  tbo  Vieigoths,  and  drove  this  people 
kefiore  them  aeraM  the  Danube,  except  one  section, 

who.  under  Frithigern,  wmght  perini-'ioii  of  Valens, 
mmfprtn  of  the  hlast,  to  nettle  in  hw  territoriej*. 
TIm  ditttricta  qnitte<l  by  the  (oit)m  were  occupied 
hy  the  Hunn.  This,  their  Krst  wave  of  invasion  and 
ooaqaest,  iie**nw  then  to  havembllded ;  and,  though 
was  followed  by  more  than  one  smaller  after- wave, 
It  waa  not  until  about  that  the  second  and 
;T»^trr  wave  l»egan  to  gather  head  again  in  Kbuas 
ur  Hngiil.T.-.    Tlii»  chief  acquireil  t*ueh  power  and 

UiflO'"n«i'  i\\.y\  III  4.T2  he  imiMwed  upon  Tl  llo^ill?.  [ 

II-,  omperor  of  B^'iantium,  an  annual  tribute  of  ' 


350  pounds  of  gold.  Be  was  succeeded  in  433  by 
his  more  illustrioiu  nephew  Attila  (q.T.).  With 
Attila's  death,  however,  in  4S3,  the  power  of  the 
Huns  crumbled  to  pii'ces  amid  the  intestine  strifes 
of  his  sons  and  generals,  and  the  attacks  of  their 
flies  round  ;i!«>iit.  After  a  most  di.-a.--truus  defeat 
iiitlii  ted  upon  tlieiii  in  I'ainionia  in  4r>4  hy  the 
comhini'd  armies  ot  the  (iotiiH,  (iopid;e,  Suevi, 
Hcnilians,  and  otlicrs,  the  triliesnien  of  the  Uuns 
rapidly  dispersed.  Some  settled  in  the  Dobmdja, 
otneiB  in  l)aBia,  whilst  tlia  main  body  seem  to 
have  letiiraed  to  the  land  from  whence  they  came 

— vi7_  the  region  alKtut  the  river  I'ral.  Some 
anthoritieM identify  tlies*-  with  the  later  Hiil;;arianH, 
who  alH)ut  the  eml  ot  the  .'itli  eeiituiy  liad  ri.sen 
into  a  ^Mjwerful  state  on  the  Volga,  and  sent  off 
connuenng  bands  to  the  south-weat,  wIm  finally 
settled  in  the  modem  Bulgaria. 

The  Huns  are  described  as  being  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, deformeil  in  appearance,  of  uncouth  ges- 
ture and  shrill  voice.  'They  were  distinguifhetl,' 
say.s  (lililxdi,  'from  the  rest  of  the  human  Kpecie.s 
hy  their  liroad  slionlden*.  Hat  no.'-es,  and  small  Mack 
i  \e-s  deeply  Iniried  in  the  hea«l  ;  and,  as  tliev  were 
filmost  def iitutc of  lieanls,  tbey  never  enjoycif  either 
tiie  manly  graces  of  youth  or  the  venerable  aspect 
of  age.  A  fabulous  migin  was  asugned  worthy  of 
their  form  and  mannerR— that  the  witches  of 
Sovthia,  who  for  tlieir  foul  and  deadly  practioes 
iiiwl  lieen  driven  from  siniety,  had  united  in  the 
desert  with  infernal  spirits,  and  that  the  Huns 
were  the  ofTspring  of  this  e.xecrahle  conjunction.' 
Like  the  Mongols,  they  were  essentially  a  race  of 
horsemen  ;  tbev  fought  with  javelins  tipited  with 
lione,  with  saores,  and  with  slings  or  lassoes. 
They  ate  herbs  and  lialf-raw  meat,  which  they 
first  Qsed  as  saddles  ;  and  they  clothed  themselvee 
with  the  skins  of  wild  aniiuaU. 

The  White  Huns  or  Ejilit halites  or  Heiihtiialites 
are  hy  snmr  rc-aiiled  a.-,  a  lirniieii  of  the  liiiiiig-nu, 
though  otherK  make  them  the  descendantH  of  the 
ancient  Koyal  Scythians,  iilentifying  them  with 
the  Barnleem,  tlie  allies  of  the  Kluizara.  What- 
ever be  tlieir  real  origin,  tliey  were  certainly  estab* 
lishetl  in  ancient  Ikiclriaand  the  adjoining  districts, 
lH»twe<'n  the  Oxuh  anil  the  CnHiiinn,  at  a  period 
contemporaneous  with  Attila iiutt  i.  ri.un  the 
third  decatie  of  the  5th  century  onwanls  for  alMiiit 
VM  years  they  were  engagwl  in  cotLfjlant  wars  with 
their  neighlHiurs  on  the  south,  the  Persian.>«.  In 
484  the  EphtbaliteM  runted  them  in  a  fieree  battle, 
in  which  Ftaos,  king  of  Persia,  was  amongst  the 
slain.  Bat  thdr  power  seems  to  have  been  finally 
hroken  about  .t60  hy  the  all  conr|uering  Turks  OB 
their  way  to  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople. 

See  De  Guigti«sa,  Huiloirr  (i^m'ralf  dt*  Hunt  (voL  L 
17.V>) ;  Neoinann,  Die  Vulkrr  dr»  tiitHic/tm  Jtumlami  (2d 
ed.  18i»);  niierry,  HUt-irr  d'Attila  (4th  i-d.  1»74); 
sod  Uowortb,  ia  Jour.  AnthropoU  Jntt.  (18?i-74). 

HnilitMltMl*  a  watering-place  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Wash,  18  miles  NE.  of  Ring's  Lynn  by  a  rail- 
way (18(12).  It  has  a  broad  lieach  of  firm  sand, 
and  gixxl  hathin^'  and  sea  dishing,  a  ider,  and  a 
stdendid  I>etoraled  eliurih  (c.  13.'iO)-  Hunstanton 
Hall,  dating  from  the  Tudor  i>eri«Hl,  hut  greatly 
injured  hv  lire  in  18.>.3,  was  the  scat  of  Sir  linger 
L'cBtrantj'e.  A  lighthouHe  ( 1S40  |  lifts  a  fixed  livbt 
to  an  altitude  of  109  feet,  and  ahowa  it  for  a  dis- 
tanee  ^  16  miles.  Top.,  with  Rurrett  Ringstead, 
1516. 

HnnU  Henry,  sumamiMl  'Orator  Hunt,'  was 
bom  at  rpavon,  in  Wiltshire,  on  tith  No%enilier 
1773.  Ue  WM  a  well-to-do  farmer,  but  in  1800  his 
hot  temper  embroiled  him  with  Lord  Brace,  the 

commandant  of  the  Wiltshire  yeomamy,  which 

brought  hin>  six  w«'ekn'  imprisonment.  He  ranie 
I  "lit  nf  gaol  a  hot  iJndical.  and  »]i'  ut  thi'  le-^t  of 
'  his  life  travelling  about  the  country  addri^ing 
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tlM  OB  Iwluilf  of  tlM  Mpaal  of  the  Com 

Laws  and     an  advoeate  of  pariiamentaiy  refonn. 

In  ISH),  ontha  QQoadon  of  tfie  Pctprlon  nioMacre, 
he  ilclivored  A  «peec1i,  whicli  coist  him  three  years' 
iiiiprisonna-iit.  il<>  iliinl  at  AlTClfORU  IB  Hamp 
shiru,  on  13tli  Fuliruiiry  1835. 

Hnntt  James  IIknkv  LKKin.  T>oet  and  esHayist, 
was  )h>tii  nt  Soutli^fate,  near  Eainonton,  on  19th 
October  1784.  His  father,  Isaac  Hunt  ( 17.V2- 
1800),  a  BarUiiIian,  beins  driven  by  the  Revolu- 
tion nom  Philadelphia  to  London,  gave  np  law  for 
the  ehareb,  bnt  lapsed  into  baakniptcy  and  Uni- 
versali.<ira.  Leigh  Hant  spent  ei^ht  yean  at 
Christ's  HcMipital,  and  left  at  fift«cn  as  first 
*  Dcimty-CIrecian,'  debarred  by  a  stammer  from 
further  promotinn.  lie  was  a  clerk  linst  under 
one  brother,  an  attorney,  and  next  fitr  tour 
years  io  tlie  War  Office,  writing  meanwhile  much 
oiamatie  eritidsm ;  in  1S08  witn  another  brother, 
a  printor,  lie  ael  up  Iha  Exmrnner;  and  in  18U9 
wedded  Marianne  Kent  (1788-1857).  The  Bm- 
nti/(rr'«  tono  wa.s  Radical,  ami,  after  several  pivern 
nient  pnwecntionH  in  isi.t  for  a  lilwd  on  tlie 
Prim-e  Keffent  (he  had  called  him  a  'corpulent 
Adunis  of  fifty'),  l^v^h  Hunt  was  sentenced  to 
a  line  of  £500'  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in 
Surrey  gaol.  There  be  'scattered  urbanity,'  played 
battledore  with  Us  children,  received  hcmts  of 
viBitors,  and  turned  his  c^ge  into  a  'bower  of  nmes.' 
In  November  1821  with  his  wife  and  seven  cliildrcn 
he  sailed  for  Italy,  but  landed  at  LcKhoni  onlv  on 
Ist  July.  He  went  on  Siielley's  invitation  to  lieln 
liini  and  Ryron  to  found  the  quarterly  Liberal. 
Just  a  week  later  Shelley  was  drowned ;  Leigh 
Hunt  and  '  my  noble  friend '  failed  somehow  to 
full  togetiier;  the  Liberal  died  in  iU  fourth  number ; 
and  hy  18S5  tha  laaiily  woe  back  at  Righcato. 
Changes  of  residanea^  to  Upper  Chevne  Row,  Chel- 
sea, in  1833,  to  the  'old  court  suburb^  of  Kensington 
in  1840,  and  to  Hanimersniith  in  1K.')3— these  are 
tiienceforth  the  chief  evento  in  Leigh  Hunt's  life. 
It  was  one  of  cca-Heless  activity  and  as  ceaselesH 
embarrassment,  for  he  *  never  knew  bin  multiplica- 
tion table.'  From  1844,  however,  Sir  Percy  Shelley 
allowed  him  £120  a  year,  and  in  1847  he  received 
a  pension  of  £2<X).  Uo  died  on  a  visit  to  Putney, 
88th  Au-UHt  18.J9. 

The  'CrK'kney  [>oets,'  so  the  critics  diiMwd  Keat« 
and  Leigh  Hunt.  Tiial  the  two  should  cM-r  thus 
have  been  bracketed  may  now  seem  strange, 
for  Leigh  Hunt's  poetry  now  h  little  known. 
And  yet  it  ia  better  tlian  much,  niaybe  most,  of 
tiia  newer  poetic  vogueii.  Ita  charm  liee  in  a 
pnttines>  as  of  cliildbood;  its  wit  and  cleverness 
and  win>'  like  s^.arkle  have  ever  a  smack  of  pre- 
Co^'ity.  N.iiratuc  vctvc  is  bit  forte,  his  foible 
jauntineii.-<.  His  translations  are  among  the  choicest 
of  their  kind  ;  he  transports  the  southern  vintages 
to  England,  and  tlieir  colour  and  flavour  improve 
instead  of  losing  by  the  voyage.  As  bis  poems, 
80  hb  prose ;  his  essays  are  alwom  worth  reading, 
but  only  aft«>r  the  E:t.ifi;/.f  of  Eha.  Leigh  HnnVs 
writings,  indei-il,  arc  lr•^•<  meiii'ir.ildf  than  his 
friend-liips  with  Keain  and  Slitdlev,  lus  also  with 
Lamb,  Hyron,  MiM>re,  Coleridge,  Ihckens,  Carlyle, 
and  a  whole  galaxy  of  lesser  luminaries.  Our  know- 
lc<tge  of  them,  and  especially  the  first  two^  w  kvrgaly 
derived  fn»ni  Ium. 

In  his  .'xcf'Meiit  ^.141/  «/  thf  }\'ritinff»  of  ffazfitt  ami 
Lti'jk  H'lut  \>t'A\  .Mr  Alexander  Ireland  chmnolii^ically 
arraiiKi'H  Willi  notoR.&c,.  scvinty  nirio  works  hy  the  l.itt>»r, 
including  Jmrniha  ( 1>01 ),  TIt'r  Fxi.'f  of  the  J'«^U  ( 1S14  1. 
The  Stor;/ of  /liiinin  { 1816),  /r  (  I-^IH),  <'iipt„<n  Sironi 

and  Coftani  /'ri,  {  1836),  Uld  Thr  I'lilfr'p  I        I .  U'sides 
mmh  in  pri>-i'-,  hs  />>n/  Pitron  nnrl  hit  t'<intrmfnimr\e» 
.V I,-  H  t!/.!)  h'.ih,  r \,  Imii-iinatioii  iinU  t'aitfy 
(1844),  Wit  and  Uutmur  11840),  SUtrica  of  the  Italian 
I  (1818),  A  Jar  tf  HvMifromMowU  H^Ua  (1818]^ 


and  7"**  Old  Court  Suhurh  (laW).  Se**  Leigfa  Hunt's 
Autohioyrapky  (3  yols.  18.'i0  ;  revised  e<i  1S60)  and  Corrt- 
tpondenee  ( 2  vola  18C2 ),  Forster'n  Li/t  of  Dieken*  ( for  the 
unkindly  '  Horace  Skimpole '  episode ),  a  capital  article  ia 
the  (^rnkill  (i.  1880).  and  one  by  Prafeanr  Dowdsa  ia 
Weid<b  Bugm  i>Mt  (Iv.  1880). 

Thomas  Stekry,  an  American  clieniist 
and  geologist,  bom  at  Norwich,  (  (iniitcticut,  6th 
Septenilwr  1820,  was  for  a  jwritj*!  a,ssit<iuiit  to  the 
elder  Sillinian  at  Yale  College,  and  from  ltM7  to 
1872  was  chemiat  and  milianlogiet  to  the  Canadian 
Geological  Samgr.  BEe  waa  also  profesaor  of 
Chenietiy  ai  lAval  Univairity  (1868-03)  and  at 
M'Oill  UniireMl^  (1862  «58) :  from  1872  to  1878  be 
held  the  chair  of  (leologv  in  the  Ma».sacbu8etts 
Institute  of  Teclincdogy.  In  1848  '>1  he  wntiibuted 
a  series  of  jiapcrs  on  theoretical  chemistry  to  the 
A  nurican  JourntU  of  Science  ;  in  organic  cliemisti^ 
his  name  is  identifieid  with  a  system  essentially  his 
own.  His  VMeaidbea  bito  the  oompo«tion  of  rocks 
were  of  gnat  inportaiiaa.  In  1860  be  invented 
the  green  ink  with  which  Greenbacks  (q.v. )  ore 
printed.  Professor  Hunt  was  made  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1867,  and  receive<l  numer- 
ous other  distiiu  tiinis,  including  a  fellowship  of  the 
Koyal  Socie^  (ItioU),  and  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
frooi  Gambridga  (1881).  He  published  over  200 
^B^fen  and  sevefal  lai|ger  works  on  ehemistiy  and 
mineralog}'.   Died  February  12,  1892. 

Hunt.  William  Hkm:y,  English  painter  in 
water-colours,  \v;u<  horn  in  London,  .Marcii  28,  1790. 
He  was  one  of  tin-  creators  of  the  Eii;;lisli  school 
of  water-colour  painting,  Mr  Kuskin  primonncing 
hitn  to  be  among  the  greateat  colourists  of  the 
school.  His  Bubjeets  an  Terr  ainnla— 'Peaches 
and  Grapes,'  'Old  PoUaid,'  'Baaket  of  Pfnnts,' 
•Roses,'  'Wild  Flowers,'  'Trani]>er9  at  Ilonie,' 
*A  Fnnnhouse  Heauty,'  'Fast  Asleon,'  &c.,  but 
they  are  cmu  i  iM d  in  a  fim  ly  poetical  snirit,  and 
resent  the  perfection  of  liuisu.  Ue  oied  lOih 
"'cbniar>-  1864. 

Hunt*  William  Holhan,  painter,  was  bam 
in  London,  '2d  April  1827.  Tn  his  early  years  ha 
was  engagwl  in  busincHS,  but  in  184.^  he  was 
admitte<l  a  student  of  the  lioval  Academy.  In 
the  following  \car  he  exhibiletl  his  lirst  picture, 
'  Hark ! '  a  cliiKl  holding  a  watch  to  her  ear  ;  tliis 
was  followed  by  scenes  from  Dickens  and  Seotti 
and  by  the  more  important  'Flight  of  Madeline 
and  Porphyro,'  from  Keats'  Eve  o/St  Agnet  ( 1848). 
At  this  period  Mr  Hunt  shared  a  studio  with  Dante 
Gabriel  liiiMietti,  and  the  pair,  along  with  Millais 
ainl  a  few  ntlier  earnest  voiuil:  i>.iiiitei>,  inaugurated 
the  '  I're Kapliuidite  liruiiifi  huod,'  of  winch  the 
memlx'rs  aimed  at  detailed  an<l  uncomprtiniising 
truth  to  nature  in  their  rendering  of  visible  things, 
and  at  a  vivid  and  unconventional  realisation  in 
their  treatment  of  imnginativa  Balyaola.  In  1860 
Mr  Hunt  contributed  to  7%e  Germ,  the  shmt-livad 
magazine  of  the  brotherliood,  two  etc!>>  d  subji  i-ts 
illustrating  Wmdner's  pnem  'My  benutiiul  Lady," 
ami  at  a  later  period  he  desi;:iied  various  wimkI- 
cut.*,  in  uarticular  a  remarkable  series  tor  the 
illustrated  Tennyson  of  18.'>7.  The  first  uf  the 
pointer's  works  executed  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
manner  was  'Rienzi  vowing  to  avenge  the 
Death  of  his  Hrother'  (1849),  in  which  the 
princij>al  figure  wsis  painted  from  RossettL  It 
w.is  Inllnwid  liy  'A  Converted  British  Family 
sli<  !t(  iiii;^'  a  (  liiisiian  Missionary  from  the  Pursuit 
lit  ilif  Dniid-  I  1H.VH;  'Valentine  rescuing  Sylvia 
fn)ni  I'roieus,'  from  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  VerutM 
(1851):  The  Hireling  Shepherd'  (1862);  and 
'Claudio  and  Isabella/  a  tragic  ana  impressive 
prison-scene  from  Meature  for  Meature  (1^<>^^^— 
works  verA'  fresh  and  original  in  conception,  and 
carried  out  with  the  most  careful  elalKiratiun ; 
while  *Oar  English  Coaats,'  known  also  aa  *  The 
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Strayed  Sheep'  (1853),  wa*  a  remarkable  efToit  in 
UndflCMM  art,  realbing  witli  cxceptiunol  power  an 
effect  «f  yMd  Minligbt,  and  combiuiug  in  »  wander- 
fal  — — »— '  deteil  and  defiaitiiin  with  a  aene  of 
dlatanee  and  atmotphere.  'The  Light  of  the 
World'  (lH,V2-r>4K  of  wliirh  a  siiiallcr  replica  Mas 
e.vecntf<l  in  lH.>ti.  laiikM  as  <me  of  the  iiiost  ini- 
pr'-s«i\»<  bwiilMilical  works  of  tho  century;  it  is 
oaw  in  the  chapel  of  Keble  College,  Oxfurd. 
'The  Awakened  CSmiadence'  aimed  to  jpoint  a 
moral  by  means  of  a  soene  from  modem  life.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Iaat*llMlied  picture  in  the 
beginning  of  1854  Mr  Hunt  started  for  Paleatine. 
with  the  iutention  of  studying  eastern  life,  and 
n'ali»in<;  the  inriilcrits  of  the  bilili<al  history 
with  the  olit,-»f8t  jM>:».Hible  iu'<Miracv  to  lf>eal  ci)louring 
and  tlic  »nrn)un<liii),'>*  amid  \sliii  li  tliev  occurreii. 
The  result  of  never&l  prolon^'cd  visitH  to  tho 
Eaet  ap{K-ared  in  'The  BcapeK«.al'  (1S56);  'The 
Kioding  of  C'hriH  in  ti»  Temple'  (1800)  — of 
wU«h  a  smaller  ▼erdod  waa  alto  painted ;  'The 
Shadow  of  Death'  (1874),  now  in  the  Corpora- 
tioo  Gallery,  Manchester ;  and  'The  Triumph 
of  the  Innocents*  ( IST-VHo ),  Pxeoiit«'^il  in  two 
venioHH :  while  the  )>avii<iriale  and  Hplcndidly- 
(N>lour»>'l  •  I-vilxdla  and  the  P»>t  of  Ba«il '  was  llie 
roAolt  of  a  visit  to  Florence  in  1867.  In  1881  he 
painted  a  portrait  uf  Prufeivsor  Sir  Richard  Owen, 
and  in  188ftm8  'The  Choristers  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  singiug  the  Mav  Day  Hymn.' 
A  collection  of  over  thirty  of  nis  work."*  wjia 
exhihit«l  in  the  Fine  Ai  t.s  ScK-iet y  .s  rooiuH,  I,on- 
diin.  in  iHsi; ;  and  in  tlio  Haiiiti  vi-jvr  liu  con- 
tribat««l  to  the  Contcinjiorary  Hevicw  a  series  of 
aiitohi<mi  aphifl  papoia. 

Hunter*  John,  physiologist  and  snrgeon,  was 
horn  at  I^>ng  CalderwiMMl,  near  Efust  Kilbride,  in 
I>in».i k-sliire,  13th  Fcliniary  I7'2S,  and  was  the 
voungext  of  ten  children.  One  of  bis  sisters, 
I>nn>lliea.  was  married  to  Dr  Jame^  Baillie,  professor 
oi  IHrinity  in  the  anivemity  of  Glaaoow.  and  wan 
tiie  mother  of  Matthew  and  Joanna  Bailm(q.v.). 
His  bruthar  William's  fame  led  John  to  apply  for 
and  nbtain  the  sitnation  of  a.<»intant  in  the  aimect- 
ing  nxtm.  He  st-iilicd  siirgerv  nndiT  (^li'-selden 
in  I74i»-.v»  at  Cludsca  Hiwpital,  and  Hiiliscijnently 
ander  Pott.  After  a  year  at  Oxford  he  enteral 
bt  CJeorgw's  Hospital  an  surgeon's  jmjiil  in  1754, 
afterwanlx  liecoming  hoiise-surgi  '>ii  :uid  partner 
With  his  brotlMr  in  Un  aaatoraual  ochool.  After 
ten  year^  kaid  work  of  thil  kind  Ms  health 
i:av»»  way,  and  in  1759  he  entire*!  tho  army  as 
«lAff  •argeoo.  and  s<erve<i  at  Belbdsle  and  in  the 
P«niD<*ula.  I'fju"<!  l>eing  prwlaitncil  in  I7ti.1,  he 
returned  u*  L^imlon  an<l,  starting  tlie  prac^tice  of 
•arger),  devote«l  much  time  and  money  to  com- 
Mntiv«  anatomy.  In  1767  lie  was  elected  a 
Mlow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  in  tlio  follow- 
iaz  y#ar  was  appointed  suroeon  to  St  George's 
B<MpitAl.  an  atip^iiiitment  which  enabled  him  to 
tikr  pupil-,  ot  whom  one  of  the  earliest  was 
Jtit'T  Mis  ])iactic<*  at  this  time  wits  im-rcas- 
:i  il  >  but  his  income  never  rt^ncheil  t'KNN) 
a  ,\«Ar  uotU  1774.  lu  1776  he  was  appointo^l 
■atveoo-eztramdinary  to  the  king.  In  1785  be 
Iwut  his  maMwn,  mth  loetafn-rooma,  and  in  the 
•MM  rear  he  tried  kfa  ffamons  operation  for  the 
coo  of  anenrism— that  of  nimply  tying  the  artery 
at  a  dii«tiuic«  from  the  tumour,  and  l«'twccn 
b  and  llie  hearts  In  1780  Hunli  r  was  ap|H>int«^il 
4*fWty  «irge«m  general  to  tho  army  :  in  17^7  in- 
r»«»iv«i  the  Copley  medal  from  tbe  Uoyal  Sm-i.-ty. 
Ha  was  now  anivenalkr  aeknowled}^  by  all  the 
surgeona  as  toe  head  of  his  profe^iion  ; 
Wt  emt  of  hi^  eontemporaries  looke«l  upon  him  an 
fisUs  Viler  than  an  innovator  and  an  fntbuniast. 
H»  ii»  1  lOth  Dctolier  170:?,  ,ind  «a>  t.iiiie<l  in  the 
cJUaioi  uf  8t  Martin 's-in-tlie-Ftel«ia,  whence,  thanks 


to  Frank  Buckland,  his  remainB  wer^  translated  in 
March  1859  to  Westminster  Abbey.*  Some  idea  of 
Hunter's  diligenoe  may  be  gatliered  from  the  fact 
that  his  muaenm  eontamed  at  tiim  time  of  hia  deaUi 
10,563  specimens  and  prepamtiomi  illttttntive  of 
human  and  comparative  anatomy,  pliyHi«dogy, 
I>atliologj-,  and  natural  history.    He  (lii<i  in  com- 

Eamtivo  iMivcrly,  and  bin  collection  was  iiurcha.sed 
y  government,  two  years  after  bis  death,  for 
£^1^000,  and  w«e  preaented  to  the  Voftl  Cuhgn 

In  adtfliMi  to  tiie  nomsrons  pspen  oontrilmted  to  the 
Traiuaetiotu  of  tlie  Royal  and  other  learned  soeirtiet,  be 

pnbliBhed  the  following  independent  works :  TheJfatiirmt 
HiUory  of  the  Human  Teeth  (1771-78);  J  TretUiseon 
the  Venrrtal  Distate  (1786);  OburvatioM  on  Crrtain 
Parts  of  the  Antmal  Enmoniy  (1786) ;  and  A  Trt-uti/e  on 
the  Blood,  InjLimmation,  and  Uunshot  Wounda  (17m). 
See  Pslraer'a  edition  of  hii  worlu  (IH;y>),  Mathtir  !*  Tu-o 
(Jreat  Hcotttnen  ( 18*J4 ),  and  the  Life  by  S.  Paget  ( 18^7 }. 

Hunter,  Willi.vm.  anatoroict  and  ohstetridaii, 
•a  eider  lurother  of  John  Hunter,  was  bom  at  Long 
Calderwood,  Lanarkridre,  98d  May  1718.  Origin- 
ally ediu  ntnl  for  the  church  atGlaj»gow  I'niversity, 
he  studied  medicine  for  one  f<e*««ion  (1740-41)  at 
Edinltur^'h,  and  tiien  procci  iiod  to  Ix)ndon,  where 
he  went  through  a  long  training  in  anatomy  at  St 
George's  Hosptal  and  elsew  here.  In  1747  ne  wee 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  SargMBep 
ultimately  eonBning  hia  practice  to  wMwUeiy. 
In  1762  Hantor  was  consulted  by  Qneen  Chariotte, 
and  two  yean*  later  wa«  appointe<!  phv>«ician-extra- 
(iiilinary  to  her  majesty.  Kli-ctcd  a  l^ellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  he  in  lltiX  lnH-ume  profe«aor  of 
Anatomy  to  tho  Royal  Acadt  rny.  In  1770  he 
removed  to  Great  Windmill  Street,  where  be  had 
built  a  house,,  in  connection  with  whkh  were  an 
amplutheaira  for  leetaica,  a  diaseeting^room,  «ad  a 
mnseom  which  contained  not  only  his  anatomical 
preparationn,  but  many  <dijectf«  of  natural  history 
and  a  cabinet  of  \<>ry  rare  medals  ami  coins. 
lIunt'T  atnl  his  brother  Joliii  wvrv  formally  years 
e»trung('d,  owin|j  to  a  dispute  at*  to  tlic  |iiionty  of 
certain  dittcovenee;  but  tne  quarrel  was  made  up 
while  William  was  on  his  death-bed.  Ue  died  3Uta 
March  1783.  His  museum  was  bequeathed  to  hb 
brother-in-law,  Dr  Baillie,  and  after  him,  with  an 
endowment  of  £8000,  to  Glasgow  University  (q.v.). 
His  moHt  iniiiort4iiit  work.  An  Aiiiitxi/iiiii/  I/i  M-rift- 
ti'oi  of  the  Hhvmh  Gnivtd  Uterm  uud  it*  L'untentt, 

did  nut  appear  in  ite  eomplete  form  till  after  Ida 

dcallu 

Ilnnter,  Sir  William  Wilson,  statistiHan, 
wa.s  horn  on  IStli  .Inly  1S4(»,  eiiiicat«'<l  at  the  univcr- 
siticH  of  Olasgow,  Paris,  and  Bonn,  and  in  1863 
ont4'rp«l  the  civil  service  of  India.  His  Brut  import* 
ant  office,  that  of  superintendent  of  public  instme- 
tion  in  Orissa  <  1866-69),  gave  bim  the  opitortunity 
to  write  Annala  of  Rurm  Jitngal  ( 1868)  and  Com- 
pnratitx  [Hetionary  of  the  Non  Arytin  I.antfunffe* 
iif  Iiiiliii  tiiiil  JIkj/i  AsKt  ( I8C8).  Tlifn.  after" filling 
the  res|Hin«ilde  orticew  fd  secretary  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  and  the  HUj  ierne  ,jom  rnnieiit  of 
India,  be  wan  in  1871  appointe<l  director-general 
of  the  statistical  department  nf  India.  The  Indian 
census  of  1873  was  his  first  work  in  Ida  new  position. 
His  later  hoolcs  include  the  compendious  Jmperktl 

nnzrttrrr  of  I  ml  in  (9  vols.  18«1  ;  14  vols.  1886  88), 
Onssa  (187-M.  /.</<  of  Lord  Mnvo  (2d  ••<l.  1876). 
Stali-itifii/  A<''  'iiiiit  I)/  Assfini  (  Ismm,  Famine  Ax/tfrts 
of  litiiffnl  l>istrii-ts  (1874),  Ihi/kiii  Muxsulindua 
(lH71;3ded.  1876),  The  Iwiian  Km/>irf  tts  I'oyle, 
Umtfrry  and  I'rtMiucts  (2d  ed.  l8.H<i).  He  was  one 
of  the  first  recipients  of  the  onler  of  the  Star  of 
India,  in  1878,  and  in  1887  was  knighted.  In  1880-M 
he  e<lit4><l  a  seri«>4  of  Liven  of  *  Knieni  of  fndia,'  to 
which  he  hiinsidf  cont  i  ilmte.!  I>,ilfintisii-.  77,-  ft/d 
JUUtiufUJiry  ll8U0)     a  touching  blory  ui  Indian  life. 
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HUNTINO 


Hunting.    !^ee  Foxhl'ntino,  Sta0,  and  the 

articles*  on  the  Stiier  animals  hunted. 

Huntingdon,  Sf.lixa.  CorNTKss  of,  m-os  the 

RWoiiil  (if  tlirt'O  (hin^'litiM-s  (•(>  hfiresst'^i  of  WiiMh- 
iii;;t4)n  Sliiilt»y,  nccoiul  Karl  KtMTvrs,  and  wju*  lK)rn 
Aii),'"Ht  24,  1707.  She  married  the  Earl  of  Hiiiitiii^'- 
dun  in  1728,  and  hecAme  a  widow  in  1746.  Adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Calvinuitic  Methodittt^,  the 
founder  of  wbieb  sect  WM  tiM  lamoua  Geoi;ge 
Wbitelield,  she  made  that  eminent  preacher  one  of 
her  cliaplaiiis,  and  a.<sHninod  a  lea<lcrHhit)  anion);  h'u 
followern,  who  wiiiie  Ih)  known  (i.s  '  Tnc  Conntesw 
of  Huntinfidon's  Connection.'  HtT lalxiwrH at  home 
increased  with  hor  years.  For  the  e<lijcati()n  of 
nitnisterB  she  o^tahli^he^l  and  maintained  a  collo;<e 
at  Trevecca.  in  Urecknockstiire  (removed  in  1782  to 
Cheehnnt,  Herts ) ;  and  boilt,  or  oeoame  possessed  of, 
nutnemiM  chapel»  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  countn-, 
the  principal  one  lieinp:  at  Bath.  She  died  June  iV, 
171>1.  By  liiT  will,  (Taifd  .January  11,  1790,  8ho 
creat<'(l  a  trust,  l>e<|ueatliin;;  her  chapelM,  then  si.vty- 
four  in  nunil>er,  Ut  the  care  of  four  {)ersonf<.  Mont 
of  them  have  become,  in  doctrine  and  practice, 
almost  identical  with  tM  CSongregational  ehisfdies. 

Hnntingdon,  the  county  town  of  Hunting- 
denshire,  on  tiie  left  hank  of  ttie  ( (use,  ami  the 
Ermine  Street  nf  tiie  Romaiin,  59  miles  N.  of  I^)n- 
don.  It  l>ecanie  the  neat  of  a  roval  castle  in  917i 
and  was  incorporated  in  1189.  it  bna  bnweties, 
Iniekworks,  eanrtag!e'WOTkB»  and  nursery  gavdens. 
Here  Oliver  Cromwetl  was  bom  (1509),  and  here 
toe  poet  Cowper  lived  for  a  connli'  ,\f  years  ( 1765- 
67);  the  chronicler,  Henry  oi  II iintin;4(loii  (q.v.), 
wa.s  Arciideaoon  of  Huntiii;,'il  n  With  the  inuni- 
cil»al  l>oron;,'h  of  IJodmaiRhesif r  (jH)!).  'ilS.St,  «m 
the  opposite  Itank,  it  formed  a  parliamentary 
boroogn,  returning  till  1867  two  members,  till 
one.  1V>  (1851)9883;  (1881)  (1891)  4M8. 

IlnntingdonshirtS  an  inland  cnniity  of  Eng- 
land, l¥)  miles  long,  and  23  Wroad,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Northampton,  Camhriilge, 
and  Bedford  shires.  Area,  3o0  sq.  ui.,  alniuut  tiie 
whole  of  which  is  arable  or  in  pa8tiire.  I^op. 

il86n  64,260;  (1881)  M.481;  (1891)  £7,772. 
Inonngdonshire  has  no  Ull-ranf^  of  anv  im- 
poitAnce,  and  is  watered  chiefly  hy  the  Ncne, 
which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  and  the  Onue  ; 
iii  the  fen-district  in  the  north  ea-stern  i)art  of  the 
county,  forming  part  of  the  Bedford  Level  (q.v.), 
there  were  formerly  some  laige  lakes  or  meres, 
notably  Whittlcsea,*  Ramsey,  and  Ugg ;  but  tlieM 
have  Men  drained  and  reclaimed  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  soil  consifttM  principally  of  clay,  with, 
In  places,  sand,  gravel,  and  peat  earth,  the  latter 
lK*ing  almo>t  wlndly  confined  to  the  fen  di-^uii  t. 
Huntingdonshire  compris«»s  four  hundreds  and 
the  munieiiial  iNuouglis  of  Huntingdon,  Codrnan- 
chester,  ami  St  Ive.s,  with  part  of  tlie  city  of  Pot«r- 
borooj^h,  the  greater  i>ortion  of  which  is  how- 
evar  in  NorthamptonHbire.  It  contains  103  parishes, 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  dioeene  of  Ely  and  the 
South-ea.«tem  Circuit,  and  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  ]>arliament.  X  ]>eculi:irily  in  its  civil 
government  is  that  it  is  iiirlu.i.ij  umli-r  the 
same  Hhrievalty  with  Camhriil;.'!  Nhin".  tUc  >lii'riir 
being  annually  chosen  in  rotAtinn  ficim  tii<- county 
of  Cambridge,'  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  this  county.  Uf 
its  earlier  inhabitants  Hnntiagdondiire  has  onner- 
ooa  traces :  two  Roman  reiads  traverse  it ;  at 
Alwalton,  Earith,  and  Chesterton  are  remains  of 
camp!*,  the  construction  of  whi(  h  is  ulsn  :iM  ril>ed  to 
the  KomanH ;  and  in  many  phwes  Homan  remains, 
a»  pottery,  coins,  &c.,  have  lieen  found.  Among 
I>lace.s  of  interest  in  the  county  those  most  wortliv 
of  mention  are  the  ruins  of  Itamsey  Aldx-y  and 
Buckden  Palace,  the  latter  being  fomierly  Uie 
nridenee  of  the  bishopB  of  lincoln ;  HineUnbrook 


House,  anciently  the  neat  of  the  Cromwell  iMttUy  ; 
Kunbolton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, where  Queen  Catharine  resided  for  some 
time  after  her  divoice  from  Ueniy  VIII. ;  Iloreham 
Hall,  the  residenoeof  the  Prineess  Elizabeth  during 
the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary  ;  Denton,  the  liirth- 
place  of  rott<m  the  antiquary;  Little  (JiiUling, 
the  scat  of  Nicholn,s  Ferrar's  community  ;  and 
Brampton,  where  lived  for  aota»  yeaia  Samuel 
Ptopya. 

Hnntly,  a  town  of  Scotland,  41  miles  NW.  of 
Al>er<le«n.  Iji  the  vicinity  is  the  ruin  of  Huntly 
Castle,  the  seat  of   the  earls  and  tuanjiiises  of 

Huntly  (see  Gordon).  Uuutly  is  the  birthplace 
of  Dr  Ckmrge  Ifeedooald.  Pop.  8518. 

HnntKTiIle«  capital  of  Madison  county.  Ala- 
bama, in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  10  miles  N. 
of  the  river,  and  212  miles  ESK.  of  Memiihis  by 
rail.  It  hius  an  ice  factory,  a  foundrv,  and  manU" 
factures  of  cotton,  c«>tton-aMd  oil,  and  flrar.  "Fop. 
(mO)  4977  ;  (1890)  l*.m. 

Hnnyady  Janes,  dolm  Corvinns  Hunyady, 
governor  of  Hungan,-,  one  of  tlu>  j,'n  iu<-st  wur- 
C4iptainH  of  his  age,  w&h  born  towards  liie  cIoho 
of  the  14th  century.  His  origin  is  wi-a])ped  in 
mystery,  the  current  legend  being  that  he  waa 
a  son  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  by  a  WallaeUaa 
lady.  His  life  may  be  sutrcinctly  d«>«crilied  as  one 
nnbmken  cmmde  against  the  Turks.  During  the 
])eri<>d  H;57  56  he  w.'ls  the  shield  of  Hungary,  not 
only  against  external  foes,  but  again.st  the  Iawlet<is- 
He,-^s(>f  the  imliliMit  lidiiie.  The  principal  momente 
in  his  celebrated  contest  with  the  foes  of  Christen- 
dom are  his  expulsion  of  them  from  Transylvania  in 
1442 ;  his  biiluaat  eampcugn  south  of  the  Danube 
in  1443 ;  his  defeat  in  the  uloody  battle  of  Varna, 
1444;  and  that  at  Kossovo  in  1448  ;  but  his  most 
glorious  achievement  wjis  the  storming  of  Belgrade 
(14;")6).  Shortlv  afterwards  Hunva<ly  die<l  of 
dysenterj'.  During  the  minority  oi  Lmlislaus  V. 
the  great  captain  acted  a.s  governor  of  the  kingdom 
( 1445-63).  Hunyady  left  two  sons,  Ladislaus  and 
Mattldas— the  former  of  whom  was  belieadad  at 
Bnda  on  a  cbaige  of  conspiracy ;  the  latter  aoe- 
cee<led  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  (q.v.). 

Hunza-Nlltfar,  the  valley  (contuiiiiii-  the 
forts  of  Hunza  and  Nagar)  of  a  river  running  into 
the  Gilgit,  at  the  extreme  N\V.  comer  of  Cash- 
mere. Together  with  Kaniut,  the  nppw  part  of 
the  same  iwley,  it  became  British  in  iwl. 

Hnou  Ciuif.  S(H'  Nkw  cuinka. 

Hnon  of  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  Charlemagne 
cjel9  of  romances.  In  its  present  forai  it  is  a  pro^e 
venioni  dating  from  14o4,  uf  a  poem  ennent  about 
the  end  of  theiSth  century,  and  sometimes  ascribed, 
without  gronnds,  t«»  the  tronvcre  Huon  de  Villa- 
neuve.  In  the  stor>',  Ihum,  Duke  of  (.luienne,  one 
of  the  pala<lins  of  Cliarlenia;:iie,  in  self-defence 
kills  Chariot,  son  of  Charlenuigne,  and  is  in  ctin- 
sequence  crmilenmetl  to  die,  but  his  life  i.s  granted 
on  the  hard  conditi<m  that  he  brings  back  from 
Bagdad  some  of  the  Saracen  emir's  teeth  and  beard 
after  having  kissed  his  daughter  before  hLs  face. 
The  dwarf  Ol»eron  gives  him  a  magical  cup  and 
horn,  one  l»la.st  of  which  in  the  hour  of  jR»ril  brings 
him  and  1 00, tKK)  warrior'^  to  Huon'saiil.  .Moreover, 
the  iirinre.''s  Ksclunn"iiile,  lik<-  Meilea,  li;,'htens  his 
lalMiurs  Ity  falling  in  love  with  him,  so  that  at  last 
he  is  completely  successful,  and  retnms  with  her 
as  his  wife  to  clear  himself  before  Cliarlcmagna. 
The  prose  romance  waa  printed  at  Paris  in  1516; 
and  Lord  Bemer's  English  translation,  by  Wynkyn 
de  Wor.le,  in  IS.'M  (c<l.  by  S.  L.  Lee  for  E.  Eng. 
Text  S<M  ,  1SM2-87;  simpfititHl  by  Steele,  ls!»6). 

Hft-P^^it  central  proviooes  of  Chin^ 

watered  by  the  Yaagtsa.  Sea  China. 
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Bnrd.  Richard,  English  prelate  and  writer, 
BMned  the  *  Beaaty  of  Uulineas '  on  account  of 
hk  ooroelinefls  and  piety,  was  born  at  Cungrevc,  in 
StAflbrdBhire,  January  13,  1720,  and  studied  at 
Emmannel  College,  Cambridge,  of  whidb  tM 
Ivcaiiie  u  Fellow  in  1742.  In  1749  iippeared  his 
first  notJiKle  jiruiluctioii,  Commeutnrij  on  Unntrc's 
Art  Pot:tirit.  In  conncctiini  v  illi  tlii'j  wurk  (iiblmu 
wrut«  of  the  author,  '1  know  few  writers  more 
deweiring  of  the  gnat  but  prostituted  nani^  of 
critk ;  boti  like  auuqr  eiitifla,  be  Jb  better  qnaJified 
to  instniet  than  to  exeeute/  In  1750,  on  the 
rpcomnifndation  of  Warbnrton,  of  whom  he  wna 
a  lite  long  friend  and  admirer,  and  who»e  Wurkg  he 
eilite<l  in  IT'^S,  he  wius  !i|MK)iiile(l  one  of  the  Whit«- 
hall  preiu'lierK  He  aiterwanis  (1774)  became 
Bishop  of  Liciifield  and  Coventry,  but  exchanged 
this  see  for  Worcester  in  1781  ;  in  1783  he  declined 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  died  May 
98, 1806.  His  principal  works  are  DimrtaUom  on 
Foiirff,  dfc  (1755-57);  Dialo4fuea  on  Sincerity, 
RetirtiHi'iit ,  til'  (tolden  Aqr  of  EHinhfth.  and  thr 
CoHStitutioii  <<f  tli(  Enijli.sli  (i 'JVC  mill  rut  (17.">9/, 
his  mostt  populiir  lK>ok  ;  f.'-tfn-s  on  Chimtiri/  imtl 
Jtomance  ( 1762) ;  Dialogues  on  the  Uses  of  Foreign 
Traeei  1 1764) ;  asd  A»  Introduction  to  the  Study 
tAe  Prupheeita  eonetmuig  tk»  Chrittian  Church 
riTTS).  See  Hard's  Woritt  (8  vols.  Igll)  and 
Memoirs  by  Kilvert  (I860). 

Hnrdw^.  Se«  HardwXr. 

■wdy,-ffnrd3f,  a  very  old  muaiosl  fawtmnMnt 
e(  the  Btnn{s'c<l  kind,  somethiiig  between  a  gnitor 
sad  a  Into  ui  appeanmee.   It  has  fonr  or  dx  eat- 

irut  or  wire  strings  attached  to  Bcrew-pegs  in  the 
bead  :  two  of  the  Htrings  stretch  over  the  swinnding- 
Iniard  to  the  tailpiece,  and  are  wonmled  by  a 
wooden  wheel  (under  the  cover  a  in  the  iig.) 
charged  with  roain,  which  is  turned  by  means 
el  a  handle  with  the  pls^er's  right  hand.  The 


string!  are  '  stopped  '  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
el  keys,  6,  manipolated  with  the  left  hftn<r  The 
ressaining  strings  are  stretched  out  of  reach  of 
the  kejs,  and  §n  tuied  as  drones.  The  instra- 
BCBt  MS  a  range  of  two  octaves  from  the  tenor  G 
apwardft.  The  rustic  simplicity  of  its  mnsic  ma/le 
it  at  one  time  a  great  favourite  aiimii;:  the  iwiwan- 
trv  of  a  great  part  of  F'nrope  (see  Kii^^t  I  s  Musical 
InstrumentM ).  The  name  hurdy-gurdy  in  also  some- 
titit««  applied  to  the  mechanieal  pianos  familiar  on 
tkm  streets.  The  word  was  probably  ooined  to 
lapfMs  eonterapt  of  the  instrament 

Hnrlllisham,  at  Fulham  (q.v.)  in  Middlesex, 
oo  the  Thaoiea  below  the  bridge,  the  headquarters 
e(  PIfioa  shooting  (q.v.)  and  pola 

ftUffc  the  eeeend  in  area  of  the  Ave jpeat 
lakes  on  the  frontier  between  the  United  States 
futi  l  Canada,  is  connooted  at  the  north  west  by  St 
Marj  •  Kiver  with  Lake  Snperior,  and  through  the 
•trait  of  Mackinaw  with  Ijike  Midii^'nii.  On  the 
•otitli  \i  liJi«  an  outlet  by  way  of  the  St  C  lair  Kiver. 
It  if  1-  nn  the  W.  and  S\V.  by  Micliigan,  and 

alaewbcre  bv  Ontario.  The  lake  is  divided  into 
two  naeqnai  part*  bv  the  Cahol's  Head  pMiinsnIa 
and  (frand  ManitonJin  island,  the  jmrts  to  the 
aortb  being  called  Horth  Channel  and  Gvorjjian 


Bay.  It«  extreme  lengtli  ii^  2G.3  miles  ;  itM  greatest 
breadth,  exclusive  of  Georgian  Bay,  1U5  miles ; 
average  breadth,  70  miles.  The  area  of  the  entire 
lake  IS  2.3,8(X)  sq.  m. ;  it  is  Urger  than  Lake 
Michigan,  although  its  basin  is  smaller.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  perfected  levels  of  the  l'nit«d  States 
Lake  Survey,  its  menu  elevation  is  .'iSl  ,'o  feet 
alM)ve  .sea-level  ;  it  i.s  2t).\  feet  below  Lake 
8uiK3rior,  and  8^  aliove  Lake  £rie.  Huron  has 
a  mean  depth  of  about  280^  and  a  niaximom 
dwth  of  ISO  feet  Then  is  an  avenge  differenca 
between  high  and  low  water  (due  to  winds  and 
rain)  of  foot.  Huron,  like  tlio  other  lakes,  is 
subject  to  violent  storms.  It  cnnlaiiiH  alMjut  three 
tliou!4un<l  i.-'lamlM,  nearly  all  Caiiudian  Miine  of 
them  are  of  considerable  size.  Tiio  waters  are 
very  clear  and  pare,  and  abound  in  fish.  There 
are  numeroaa  good  harbours  and  roadsteads,  most 
of  them  on  the  Canadian  side ;  at  Sand  Beach, 
Miohigan,  there  is  a  harbonr  of  refnse.  See 
Crmiman's  Chart  of  the  OreeU  Lakes  ( Milwaakee, 

ISSS  I, 

HaroDlMlf  a  subdivision  of  the  Archsan  rocks 
ol  Csaada.  See  Abchjum  SYsruf. 

Hnrons,  a  onrc  ])owerfnl  triln?  of  American 
Indians,  Kdori^'itig  to  the  Huron  li<)<iuoirt  family. 
In  the  eaily  jnut  of  the  17tli  century  the  Hurons 
numliere^l  aliout  ,%,000  persons,  living  in  twenty- 
five  villages  within  a  small  territory  near  Georgian 
Boy.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  tribe  bad  bsMi 
nemy  destroyed  by  the  Ircniuois,  femine,  and 
dtseseei  and  in  189.*)  the  few  sun-ivors  were 
removea  bv  the  French  to  Jenne  Lorette,  near 
Quebec.  lletx'  two  ur  three  huiulied  deHeentlants 
still  live ;  but  verv-  few  are  of  pure  bloud,  and  all 
are  Catholics,  and  have  abeadoned  their  own  Ian* 
gtiage  for  French. 

Hurricane.  See  Storms,  and  Wind. 

Huraley*  a  village  of  Hampshire,  5  miles  SW. 
ol  Winchester.  JohttKeble,auUiorof  tfaaCShrwMiM 
Year,  wee  vieer  here  from  1885  till  his  death  in 
1866.  In  1 848,  with  the  profits  of  that  celebrated 
work,  he  n>stored  the  church,  which  is  rich  In 
nmderii  stained  glass.  Kehle  liirnself  lies  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  and  in  the  chancel  i»  the  grave  of 
Uichard  CromwelL 

B^rilMOTff)— T|  a  villaas  of  Sussex,  6  miles 
N.  eC  Fevensey,  with  the  extensive  ivy-covered  rains 
of  aflneOMtle,  bnilt  of  brick  under  Henry  VI.  by  Sir 
Roger  de  Fiencf.  one  of  the  lieiiM>  of  A^rincourt. 

It  paj*.«<'d  in  IT'JT  into  the  hands  uf  the  Haret*  or 
Uare-Naylors.  The  then  liea<l  of  the  house,  Bishop 
Hare.  t<iok  good  care  of  the  estate,  but  its  resources 
were  sliamefully  squandered  by  the  two  sucoeediag 
heirs,  and  about  the  etoee  of  the  eentaty  the  eestn 
was  unroofed  and  its  valuable  contenta  sold  off  at 
a  six  weeks*  sale.  A  modem  mansion  was  built 
near  it.i  ruins.  The  famous  Broad  Chureh  leader. 
Archdeacon  Hare  (q.v.),  was  rector  of  the  narish 
from  18.32  till  1855,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cmirch- 
vonL  The  church  is  £arl^  English,  with  Perpen- 
dienlar  windows,  and  contains,  among  other  ancient 
monuments,  the  fine  eaaepied  altar-tomb  of  tlie 
second  Lord  Dacre. 

Horstplerpoint,  a  market  trovn  of  Sussex, 
8  miles  K.  by  W.  of  Brighton.  Here  is  St  John's 
College  (1849),  a  middle-class  school  in  connectioo 
with  Lancing  (q.v.).    Pop.  of  parish,  27.36. 

Husband  and  Wife.  The  marriage-con- 
tract is  for  the  joint  lives  of  the  j>arties,  and  comes 
to  an  end  with  the  death  of  either ;  they  cannot 
themselves  put  an  end  to  it  or  escape  from  its 
obligations,  except  by  means  of  a  legal  Divorce 
( q.  V. )  or  Separation  ( q. v. ).  It  is  a  not  uncommon 
delusion  among  working-people  that  if  a  husband 
or  wife  runs  away  or  disappears  the  deserted 
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mMnue  may  lawfully  marry  n>:ain  ;  hut  this  is  not 
tno  (>,x«(^.  If  husband  or  wife  (lisajjpears,  and  is 
not  lie.ini  of  fr»r  seven  years,  the  party  (io»'rt<'>l 
may  marry  a^ain  without  iiiciirrin};  tlie  ri^k  of  a 
conviction  for  Itiganiy  ;  but  even  in  thin  cofc  the 
second  niarriagfe  vt  a  nullity  if  the  first  husband  or 
wife  Is  alive  at  the  time  when  it  is  solemaised. 
During  its  oontinnanee  the  contract  has  important 
effectfl  on  the  rights  and  mntnal  relations  of  the 

Earties.  Tim  hu«hand  is,  in  law,  tlie  hoad  of  the 
onse  ;  he  li  i-  a  ri,'lit  to  rho<>Hf>  tiie  family  doniioilc, 
and  torc^jniii-  iiis  wife  to  oolial)it  wiili  him  there. 
He  may  sue  and  l>e  »u«m1,  enter  into  contracts,  and 
dispose  of  his  pmpertv  as  freely  as  a  single  man  ; 
the  ■Mdem  English  law  permits  him  to  bequeath 
hb  iHupeiIfy  witttoat  making  any  provision  tor  his 
wife,  and  to  bar  her  claim  to  flower  in  di(«jH)tiing 
of  his  landed  estate.  He  is  lM)iind  to  maintain  hin 
wile  and  cliildn-n  ;  if,  l>eing  able  to  maintain 
them,  he  ne^li-i-ts  to  iln  >^i>,  his  goods  may  be  wized 
and  sold  by  the  pari.sh  authoritie!^,  or  lie  may  l>e 
imprisoned  for  one  month  as  a  disorderly  person. 
If  be  deserts  his  wife  and  family,  leaving  them  to 
heoome  a  charge  on  the  parish,  he  may  he  treated 
as  a  rogue  and  va^jabond,  and  imprisoned  for  thn^e 
months.  If  Ids  wife  leaves  him  witiiont  jn«t  rause 
he  is  not  bnuml  to  sii]H)oit  lier,  ami  be  u\a\'  <'i)tn|iel 
her  to  return  bv  bringing  an  a<-'tion  for  tiie  restitu- 
tion of  conjugal  rights.  But  if  there  is  just  cause 
for  separation— if,  for  example,  the  husband  is 
guilty  of  what  the  law  deems  cruelty— as  keeping 
ft  mistress  in  the  house,  or  starving  and  beating  his 
wife — the  wife  is  not  bound  to  return,  and  the 
husband  will  Ihj  lialde  for  the  price  of  necessaries 
orden?<l  l)y  her  on  his  credit.  When  the  parties 
are  livin;,'  t 1 1 ut,  the  question  whether  the  wife 
lias  aatiiority  to  pledge  her  husband's  credit  must 
ha  deoided  on  oonsidemticm  of  all  the  fiwte  of  the 
eM&  No  aathoiitj  is  implied  from  the  mere  fact 
of  marriage,  and  tradesmen  are  not  safe  in  relying 
en  the  wife's  assertion  in  such  cases  :  but  a  woman 
who  keeps  her  husband's  house  may  Ihj  taken  to 
htm  autlii>rity  to  onliT  fixid  and  elotliini,'  suit- 
able to  their  rank  in  life,  unleH.s  the  hnsbaml  has 
taken  stem  to  protect  himself  from  liability,  as, 
lor  example,  by  siviiur  notice  to  the  tradesman  not 
to  tmst  his  wife.  Much  misconception  prevails 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  a  wife's  authoriter ;  and 
there  is  a  class  of  small  traders,  called  tallymen, 
who  take  a<lvantago  of  the  popular  ignorance. 
They  persuade  working  men's  wive.s  to  purchase 
dresses  or  other  goods,  to  \te  paid  for  by  instal- 
ments; on  default  in  payment,  the  husband  is 
often  made  to  pay  heavily  for  his  wife's  improvi- 
draeib  tboogh  it  masr  he  that  bi  law  he  m  not 
Hahle  at  alL  In  Boen  a  ease  It  is  sometimes  best 
for  the  husband  to  allow  himself  to  l>e  taken  into 
a  courty  court,  where  the  judge  will  see  tliat  the 
tallyman  gets  no  more  tli.m  his  due.  A  \H)\l'y  of 
insurance,  clfeeted  by  a  husband  on  bis  own  life 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or  ehildran,  is  praleeted 
against  his  creditors. 

A  married  woman  is  called  in  law  Freneih  Jim 
emerU ;  she  is  protected  by  her  husband  and  under 
his  eontrol,  and  the  two  'are,  for  many  purpoees, 
one  person  in  1. 1 w.  If  >^he  ootuinii-<  a  ci  iiiie  \n  his 
company  or  under  his  coercion  the  crime  is  his, 
not  liers  ;  he  is  punished  and  she  escapes  ;  but  this 
rule  does  not  applv  to  treason,  murder,  and  other 
heinous  ofTences.  "Formerly  die  conld  sue  only  by 
her  nest  friend,  and  if  she  was  sued,  her  httSMad 
was  joined ;  hut  modem  mies  permit  her  to  sne 
and  defend  alone.  At  common  law  the  wife's 
personal  property  vested  in  tlie  hntbnnd  ;  he  took 
the  protitsof  her  land  during  the  marriage;  and 
if  an  heir  was  bom  of  the  marriage  the  husband 
became  '  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  England,'  and 
held  the  laud  for  his  own  life  if  he  survived  his 


wife.  He  assumed  her  liabilities  also,  and  might 
\te  sued  for  her  ante-iuiptia!  debts.  Hut  at  an 
early  jieriiwl  courts  *>f  equity  <leeideil  that,  where 
]>rii]ien\  Wits  given  for  the  i^rjiaratc  use  of  a 
married  woman,  she  herself  Klitmid  have  the  use 
and  dib}>o«itiou  of  it ;  if  such  proiicrty  came  into 
the  husband's  bands  be  held  it  as  trustee  for  her. 
Tliis  doctrine  of  separate  use  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  Married  Women's  Property  Actii 
of  1870,  1874,  an<l  l.S.S'2.  These  acts  do  not  apply 
in  their  integrity  to  women  married  lK>fore  they 
came  into  ojKjration  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  in 
ascertaining  the  rights  of  a  wife  to  know  when 
she  was  married.  Under  the  Act  of  1B82  a  wife 
holds  her  realty  and  personalty  as  her  own  separate 
property ;  she  may  enter  into  contracts  relauns  to 
It,  and  dispose  of  it  as  freely  as  a  feme  tote.  Her 
property  is  liable  for  her  separate  debts,  and 
execution  may  is-sne  against  it,  tlKuiuh  not  ai^ain^^t 
her  person.  Her  husbaihl  is  not  lia1>le  for  her 
ante-nuptial  debts,  except  to  the  value  of  any 
jimperty  which  oomee  to  him  through  her.  She 
may  ioanre  her  own  or  her  bnshand's  life  for  her 
separate  vm.  All  ennufls  ef  the  wife  are  pro- 
teeted  by  the  Munied  Women's  Property  Acts; 
and  under  an  earlier  act  a  woman  sepnratetl  from 
her  lui-^h.iiid  mav  obtain  a  ni!i;,'ist rati- >  oiili  r  pro- 
twtini»  her  earnings.  A  woman  who  ha.s  properly 
may  be  made  liable  un<ler  the  poor-law  for  tM 
maintenance  of  her  husband  and  children. 

Marriage  is  ft  'valufthle  consideration,'  and  a 
settlement  of  property  made  in  pufsuftuoe  of  the 
contract  stands  goiod  even  against  creditor*.  Pro- 
visions  for  the  benefit  of  ehildren  are  'wilhiu  the 
scojK;  of  tlie  marriage  bargain.'  A  iH»<t  iui]'!ial 
settlement,  unless  made  in  iutfilment  of  a  pre\  ions 
bargain,  is  not  made  in  cousideratioa  of  marriage ; 
it  may  be  upset  by  creditois  liln  any  other  voluu* 
taiy  transfer  of  pr^^y. 

'The  old  rule  that  nushand  and  wife  are  one 
person  has  been  so  far  set  aside  by  legislation  that 
Koine  ()f  the  consequences  detlnceu  from  it  are  now 
don l(t fill  in  point  of  law.  Formerly,  if  |>roperty 
were  given  in  equal  shares  to  husbaml  and  wife 
and  a  third  person,  the  husband  and  wife  took  li:ilf 
and  the  third  person  the  other  half ;  and  it  has  l>een 
decided  that  tliis  rule  applies  even  in  a  case  of  a  gift 
or  will  made  since  1882,  Again,  it  need  to  be  held 
that  a  woman  could  not  be  convicted  of  stealing 
her  husband's  giM^d?  ;  but  sections  12  and  16  of  the 
Act  of  18H2  enable  married  jiersons  to  prose<'ute 
one  another.  Except  in  cases  within  the  aet,  and 
cases  of  personal  injury  inilicted  by  one  spouse  on 
the  other,  husband  ana  wife  cannot  |^ve  evidence 
in  criminal  proceedings  againat  rae  another :  thus, 
on  ft  trial  for  bigamy,  the  first  wife  eannot  be 
called  to  prove  her  own  marriage.  In  civil  actions 
the  spouses  are  competent  witnesses  for  and  against 
one  another. 

A  husband  suniving  his  wife  is  entitled  to  her 
petsonal  property  not  di»t>osed  of  by  her,  and  has 
a  paramount  claim  to  aoministcr  her  estate.  A 
wife  surviving  her  husband  is  entitled  to  one-third 
of  his  personalty  not  disposed  of  by  him,  and  ahe 
has  a  claim  to  arlniinister ;  she  has  also  a  daln  to 
dower — i.e.  a  lift-  e'^t.ate  in  one  third  of  his  land, 
unle.ss  the  claim  t'l  idtwer  lui-s  l>een  harred. 

In  the  Unitfi  Si.i;cs  t)ie  law  of  li\i-l.;in  I  and  wife 
is  based  upon  the  conmion  law  of  England  as  almve 
explained.  The  legislation  cf  the  different  states, 
however,  has  diverted  the  common  law  rules  with 
somewhat  varying  effect  in  the  direction  of  the 
'  recent  English  statutes,  and  considerably  in  advance 
of  them  upon  the  same  lines.  A  long  series  of 
statutes,  be^'inning  nt  an  earlier  period  than  in 
England— about  184'4— has  now  swept  away  the 
disabilities  laid  upon  marrieil  women  by  the  com- 
mon law.  Wives  are  now  generally  able  to  hold 
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fnperty,  real  and  penonal,  in  their  own  ri^Oit,  to 
cater  mto  watKmAm,  tad  to  am  ia  tiieir  own 
mamtm.  They  are  on  nilieiBiitiBny  an  equal 
faoCin;^  Mith  nnmarrie*!  women  ;  and  it  is  not 
nnconiiuun  for  marriihl  wonjrii  to  carry  on  busine«s 
in  tlx-'ir  uwn  names  and  witli  lull  [xjwer  to  enforce 
ooniracU.  The  old  rule  that  huMband  and  wife  arc 
OM  peraoD  in  law  is  now  practicallv  obsolete.  A 
wife  may  eontmet  with  her  haebaaa  and  mav  sue 
him  npon  tiie  eontraet,  in  eome  itatea  directly,  in 
olhers  thrnujjh  the  intervention  of  a  guardian  or 
tni!»te«.'.  The  indejiondent  p<ntition  conceded  by 
the  law  to  niarriod  woiin-n  in  tin-  ('iiitfd  Stiit.'^  is 
a  chief  cause  of  the  recent  increase  and  frc«juuncy 
of  divorce  in  that  conntry. 

The  law  of  Scotland  has  specialties  of  its  own. 
Tiie  husband  is  the  legal  curator  of  his  wife ;  and 
U  afe  tho  tima  of  the  marriage  she  have  another 
enrator,  the  office  of  this  last  expires.  Thus 
setions  brought  against  a  wife  mnst  Iki  broii;,'lit 
a]«tf>  againnt  the  husband  for  his  interest,  and  ilie 
hu<iband  innxt  concur  in  aotions  raijsed  by  the  wift>. 
The  husband  further  in  bJs  capacity  of  cunitor 
•igos  an  eonsenter  to  the  wife's  deeds.  The  hun- 
mtd  as  li*blo  for  Uw  aate>Bni»tinl  debta  of  his 
wifet  Ink  under  the  Married  Womenli  Pvoperty 
A'-t,  1877,  this  liability  it  limited  f*i  the  atii'iuiit  by 
wliich  the  husband  n^eeive.-*  prolil  troiii  lint  mar- 
rLi;:e.  The  wife  lia^i  power  t-o  bind  her  husband  in 
*<i  far  a8  !«he  acUt  with  hi.s  authority  and  as  his 
agent.  With  regard  to  furnishings  to  the  lunily, 
the  wife  v*  preiinmed  by  law  to  be  the  manager  of 
tiie  household,  pr<rpo*iia  negotiis  domestic^,  and  so 
to  bo  Mthoriaed  to  bind  tne  husl>and.  This  pre- 
■wnption  ean  only  be  removed  by  inhibition  or  by 
privat'*  notice  from  the  huslwind  to  tradesmen. 
The  juA  iii'inti,  or  hiiwband  f*  ri^ht,  had  tlie  effect 
of  transferring  to  the  Im^baiid  upon  marriage  all  tiie 
pemoo&l  prooerty  of  the  wife  belonging  to  her  at 
the  time  of  too  marriage,  or  acqniretlby  her  during 
its  sobeiatencei  It  alw  gave  the  husband  the  rents 
aad  vearly  income  of  her  heritable  property  ;  but 
it  di^  not  extend  over  the  wife'»  paraphernalia. 
Bcaides  the  Jus  mariti,  the  hunband  ifo^HCMed  the 
right  of  administration  of  hi>»  u  iif  s  heritable  pro- 
perty. In  virtue  of  thin  ritfht,  the  husband's  con- 
sent ia  nece»»ary  to  all  acts  ny  which  the  wife  deals 
wilh  her  lieritage.  Both  of  these  rights  may  lie 
teMUOid  by  the  husband  or  exoladed  by  special 
eatwota  mod  aettleitteatat  and  with  regard  to 
■nrringea  that  eama  vadar  the  Married  Women's 
Property  .\ct«  thaae  li^ta  are  to  n  gnat  axtent 

extjngui><hed. 
The  elTect  of  the  \Iarrip<!  ^Vo!llen'8  Property  .Act, 
is  to  abolish  the  Jut  mariti  altogether  with 
NfUd  to  marriages  eOBtraeted  after  its  date  ;  to 
TeM  ia  the  wife  as  her  own  separate  estate  all  the 
■enable  property  acnnired  by  her  at  aar  time. 
The  statnto  practically  does  away  with  the  hus- 
band's right  of  administering  the  income  of  the 
wife'i  estAte.  The  earning?*  of  married  wiunr  ii  luid 
tb<j*e  of  women  living  separate  from  their  hunlwinds 
are  jMntected  by  prior  otatuteM  against  the  hua- 
baad  sad  bis  cfeditom.  On  the  death  of  a  wife 
thasarvirinff  hosband  hasalilsmit  interest,  called 
«o«itanr,ialiarheritabla«atatat  aad  has  the  aame 
iatsrart  la  her  movable  estate  as  a  tridow  bas  in 
tJ»e  movable  estate  of  her  deceased  hu^iband— i.e. 
a  *hare  amounting'  to  one  half  if  there  are  no 
children,  and  one-third  if  tliere  are.  Tlii*'  sliarc, 
vbea  it  falls  to  a  widow  out  of  the  c«tate  of  her 
dceeased  hosband,  is  hers  by  virtue  of  the  jm 
wftiata  er  reliet%  light  The  widow  baa  farther, 
vBsmshe  haa  ao  eoareotimial  ptotriaioB,  a  right  to 
tbs  terre,  wliJch  Is  a  liferent  of  a  third  «  the 
b*»"'>wid  »  heritalile  fro|)eny. 

work*  hj  Lu»h  I  IHfm.'.Maciju  'f"  i  -^  l  ed.  188!-), 
Hshiiht  (Barton,  ISdi),  aad  Xbiokueiss 


Hascht  or  Hi  81,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  near  the 
Pruth,  9i  miles  SSK  from  Jaa^,  cultivates  tobaeeo 
and  the  vino.    It  was  fonnded  by  fugitive  Bnsa- 

ites  in  tlie  15th  century.  Here  wiLs  ^-i-^Mfd  in  1711 
the  treaty  lietween  tiie  Uus.siaji!*  and  Turks  by 
which  I'eter  tlie  Great  rew:ued  his  army «  SttlTOanded 

liy  the  f<K>.    Top.  (1K!H))  Vl,m). 

DnsliiiiKOn,  W  illiam,  tstatesman  and  financier, 
Wfis  Ikjiii  at  Birt«morton  Court,  in  Woroe.steinhire, 
11th  Maivh  1770,  and  in  1783  wa«  Rent  to  l'ari!»  Xn 
studv  nuHlicinc.  lie  was  present  at  the  storming  of 
the  Ikistille,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Club  of  1788 
attracted  attention  by  a  speeeb  on  the  aiwignats. 
Ueturuing  to  England,  he  was  appointed  in  1795 
under-secretary-  in  the  Colonial  IVi>artment.  Next 
year  he  enteied  parliament  for  Moq>etii  as  a  fwy- 
porter  of  Pitt.  lieing  retiirnctl  tor  Li^keard  m 
1»<)4,  ho  was  appointeil  Hecretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  he  held  the  same  olhce  under  the  Duke  of 
Portland  (IHU7-9).  In  1814  he  became  chief  Com* 
miaiioaer  of  the  Wooda  and  Forests;  in  1823 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  treasurer 
of  the  navy;  and  in  1827  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  But  lie  resigned  otlioe  finally  in  the 
fnlJowing  year,  Tlirongli  bis  exertions  the  <dd 
roHtrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  foreiim 
countries  were  removed.  He  also  obtained  tae 
removal  or  rednctUw  of  many  import  doties,  eaa> 
Riderable  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  is 
allowed  to  have  been  an  active  pioneer  of  fire 
trade.  He  received  fatal  injuries  at  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  15ta 
SeptemWr  1830,  and  died  the  same  evenins.  A 
collection  of  his  spceciies,  witih  a  Life  prefixed  waa 
pubUshed  in  3  vols,  in  1831. 

H1I884  or  more  [irojierly  Ht's,  JoHN',  Bohemian 
reformer  ami  martyr,  wa.-'  Inim  in  (probably)  1309, 
the  son  of  a  Bohemian  pca.sant,  at  Husinec  (of 
which  Hoa  is  a  contraction),  NW.  of  Budweia. 
Two  jtam  after  taldur  (1386j  his  master's  degree 
at  the  anlvenil^  of  ntigne  he  began  to  lecmre 
there  on  theological  nuhjects.  He  had  at  this  time 
already  come  under  the  inMuf-nee  of  Wyclirs 
writings,  in  all  probability  tluuugli  .\tiiie  <if 
Bohemia's  retinue,  emd  he  is  believed  to  have  made 
them  the  basis  of  his  teaching.  In  14U2  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  Uie  aaiversity,  and  begaa 
to  preach  at  the  Bethlehem  ehapel  in  the  city  of 
Fiagna  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1408 
thatha  eame  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  that  year  certain  of  his  imlpit  utter- 
ances against  clerieal  ulmses  were  hiio  hold  ujion 
by  the  eler''y  nf  the  (!ii>e<>M;'  ami  city  of  Praj:ue, 
and  made  tlie  ground  of  a  formal  complaint  nirainst 
him  to  the  arcbhishon,  Sbynko  In  conse<|neiice  of 
tiiis  Hnss  was  forbiodea  to  exercise  nriestly  fane* 
tions  within  the  dloesse.  Early  in  the  following 
year  the  element  of  political  feeling  was  infused  into 
the  quarrel,  all  the  strong  interests  of  the  awaken- 

j  ing  national  consciousncfs  ran^'in^'  ilenis.h.s  in 
support  of  the  reformer,  who  by  Ins  pieacbinj;  imd 
completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  common  j^eople. 
Although  Huss  was  again  elected  rector  of  the 
university  in  October  1409,  the  archbishop  com* 
misrioneo  an  inquisitor  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  heretical  teaching  which  had  been  allejien 
against  him.  And  it  wa-s  UTidonbteilly  in  rnniiec- 
tion  ^^itll  tliis  prooeedin;;  tliat  in  l>ecember  tlic 
jiiipe  I  .Mexaiiib'i  \". )  pioinnlj/ated  a  b\ill  in  con- 

I  demnation  of  Wyclit's  teaching,  and  ordered  all 
his  writings  to  be'publicly  bumeo,  and  at  the  same 
time  forbade  preaching  m  any  except  coUogiatei 

I  parish,  and  monastery  churches.  This,  however, 
not  Iwing  sufficient  to  prevent  Huss  from  continuing 
his  preaching,  he  wa*  in  the  following  July  evcoin- 
iiHinieate,!  l.\  the  Arcliln^hop  of  I'rii^Mio.  Popular 

i  liuts  fuUuweii  in  the  city,  and  Uuaa,  lacked  by  tlie 
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people,  still  maintained  lii^  pi^ilion  ;  nor  did  lie 
yield  (ino  jot  even  after  the  entire  city  wivt  laid 
under  a  j)a|ial  interdict  in  1411.  But  by  tlio  last 
month  ot  tiie  following  year  matters  bad  greatly 
ebanged,  in  oonaequsnoe  of  Hu»s  having  spoken 
oat  yet  more  boldly  afpunst  the  church  ;  hence  some 
of  llis  more  inflaential  supporters,  including  tlie 
university,  hiul  fallen  away  from  him,  so  that  hi; 
WHS  coiistraine<l  to  yield  to  the  (le^*iie  of  tlie  king 
of  Bolieinia,  Wi-nreslaus,  thut  lit-  ^-hnuld  ahseiit 
himself  from  l'ra<;ae.  Ue  found  refuge  at  the 
castles  of  certain  of  hU  sttpporters,  for  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobles  were  with  him.  This 
enforeed  leisnre  he  employed  chiefly  in  the  eora* 
position  of  his  jirinoijial  work,  De  E<r/cxi(t.  Thu 
Dock,  together  \\  itii  many  of  Hiuw  's  minor  writiiij:^. 
contain  niimcruus  passages  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  Wycliti*  works;  and  the  authorities  of  tlte 
Roman  Catholic  Church  must  have  looked  upon 
Hum  M  the  ezponnder  and  propagator  of  WycliTs 
▼iewt,  Alwni  ihk  time  s  general  conneu  waa 
summoned  to  meet  at  Conataiice,  and  Huss  was 
called  upon  to  present  himself  before  it,  in  order 
to  have  liin  ca»e  atliudicatotl  upon.  Provided  with 
a  'siife  conduct'  from  the  Emjwror  Sigismund, 
he  journeyed  to  Constance,  arii\in;^  there  on  3d 
Novemlxjr.  Three  weeks  later,  in  violation  of  his 
Bafe*condact,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 
No  meiae  chaige  had  been  lodged  againat  him ; 
tat  M  had  Taaamed  preaching  after  fan  aniTal  in 
Constance.  An  ill  augun,'  for  Husa  wa«  the  cnn- 
detnnation  of  WyclifV  writings  hy  the  council  in 
May  1415.  His  own  trial  Ucgiui  on  .'>tli  June  follow- 
ing ;  but  he  viSM  not  permitted  to  t^pcak  freely  in 
liis  own  defence,  nor  allowed  to  have  a  defender  to 
apcjak  in  his  behalf.  Called  upon  to  recant  uncon- 
ditionally, to  make  full  snhmlMion  to  the  council, 
and  to  ^edge  himself  not  to  preach  or  teach  the 
doctrines  that  were  put  in  accusation  atgainnt  him, 
HnHs  categori<'allv  refused,  an<l  wa."*  fmthwilh  led 
to  the  stake,  andljurne*!  to  a-then,  on  lUh  July. 

HtJsaiTES.— The  news  of  the  iinjiri-ionmeiit  and 
death  of  John  Hosa  roused  nopular  feeling  in 
BohMnia  to  the  highest  pitch  ot  wmth  and  indig- 
natioB.  Whilat  toe  mawaa  oavo  wajr  to  rioting 
and  murdered  Roman  Oatbcme  eeetenasticB,  4662 
nobles,  in  a  diet  which  had  been  hastily  sum- 
moned at  Prague  in  Septemlwr  1415,  solemnly 
attested  their  conthlence  in  Ilu-s.and  their  admira- 
tion of  \ihi  perscmal  character,  and  three  days  later 
formed  themselves  into  a  lea^e  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  liberty  of  preaching  in  Bohemia,  and  for 
aphohling  thcar  belief  in  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
Ultimate  lawgiver  of  the  church.  For  this  they 
were  excommunicated  by  the  council.  Both  parties 
now  prepared  for  war.  Yet  it  H<Ton  became  appar- 
ent that  the  Hnssit<«H  were  not  all  of  one  mind  ;  for, 
an  in  all  great  jmiiiilar  niovemenUi  of  this  kind, 
there  was  an  e.\tremG  party  ^^'bo  were  desirous  of 
carrying  things  to  the  greatest  lengtlis.  The  more 
noawate  aaction  fonnulated  their  dowanda  in  four 
aitielea,  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  th«  Bohemian 
language,  the  rigiit  of  tlie  laity  to  receive  the  com 
nmnion  in  both  kinds,  reform  of  clerical  abuses,  and 
the  prohibition  of  thf  clergv  to  hold  secular  property 
and  exercise  secular  jurtHdiciion  ;  tlicnc  were  called 
Praguers,  but  more  freqnently  Calixtines  (co/iz 
sa  chalice )  or  Utraquuts  ( from  their  claiming  com- 
mtuion  tub  utraqtu  specie).  The  extreme  party, 
headed  by  Ziska  (q.v.),  and  called  Taborites,  from 
their  headc^nartetB  being  at  Mount  Tabor,  some 
24  miles  NE.  of  Pisek,  went  beyoml  the  Utra- 
quists  in  their  condemnation  of  purgatory,  the 
wonnhip  of  saints,  of  images,  and  of  relicn,  and  the 
practice  of  ivcnance,  and  in  their  awertion  of  the 
right  of  the  laity,  even  of  women,  to  preach,  and 
that  in  any  building  Umv  plaaaad.  At  this  period 
loo  King  W«Bfl<alMui  oiM, 


tad  the  tlirooo  of 


Bohemia  waa  claimed  by  hin  brother,  (he  I"m|M  ror 
SigLsniund.  Nevertheless,  both  parties  united  in 
oflcring  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  emperor,  and 
his  forces  were  defeated  at  Ziskaberg  in  1420,  at  * 
peutach-Brod  in  14S2,  at  Aomig  in  1496;  and  at  Tana 
in  1431.  Under  the  two  brothers  Procopius  the 
Hussites  invaded  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Franconia  ; 
they  wcio  said  to  have  taken  utui  ilr.-tn'v «  ii  more 
1  tiiun  l(Ni  towns  and  1500  villages  ;  accordinjj  to  a 
I  doubtful  legend,  Naumburg  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  school  children.  After  the  battle  of  t 
Taus  negotiations  were  begun,  which  ended,  two 
yearn  later,  in  tbo  Calixtinea  Becoring  their  oida 
oy  tbo  *Campaetata  of  Prague,'  which  waa  aigned 
by  the  delegate  of  the  Council  of  I'.af»(  l  on  30th 
November.  This  pacification  the  TalHuiles  refused 
to  uccei't,  and  in  the  contest  that  then  ensued 
between  them  and  the  Calixtines,  they  were  worsted 
at  Lipan  near  Kolin  and  at  Hrib  near  BolimiBdi* 
Brod  in  1434,  and  from  that  time  rapidly  disappear 
from  history.  Two  years  later  the  Emperor  »igia> 
mund,  after  ratifying  the  '  Conipactata '  with  liis 
signature,  was  accepted  by  the  Bohemians  as  their 
king.  The  I'traouista  linally  l>ecanie  merged  in 
the  Moravian  Brethren  and  liouian  Catholics. 

SeeDoeumenlaJokannUHiuritnm,  doetrinam,  eautam 
iUurtfantia  (ed.  by  I'alaiky,  ISCO),  and  moDogiaphs  by 
Becker  (1858).  Krun.mt-1  ( 166;i),  Berger  (1872),  Wr«tis« 
law  (in  English,  ISS2).  and  Loserth  (1884;  Eng.  tmna. 
18841;  Denis,  fftuj  et  la  Guerrt  €t$  BuinUt  ilS7»)i 
Palscky,  UrkuntUiehe  Beitrdge  tur  GftckiekU  dta 
HuuiUnkriegt  (1872-73);  Krummel,  OetchiekU  tfcr 
Bahmitehen  Reformation  (1666) ;  Becold,  Sxtgmund  und 
dit  Reiektirieffe  pepen  die  Hus$iten  (1872-77),  and  Sttr 
OfchifkU  det  BuuitentAunu  (1874) ;  Wratisltw,  J<An 
Hum  (1882) ;  Loserth,  Wiclifand  HuslLag.  trsns.  1684 ) ; 
Lecer,  Biikny  o/  Austro-Bmaarif  {^"t-  trans.  1890); 
snd  the  artkUe  on  Ziska,  FomiBaA]),  COHaranoi^ 
Wyolv,  ko.i  tad  tm  Hnufs  writtng^  Hm  SMiien 
'  LItemtim*  of  tha  artlde  Bokhiu. 

HllBSar«  a  li^ht-cavalry  trooper,  wearing  in 
full  dreaa  a  tunic  and  Busbv  (q.v.),  and  armed 
with  i^m  and  carbine.  The  10th  and  18th  Liglife 
Dragoontwan  ebangod  in  18U6-7  to  Hnaaaia,  the 
earliest  in  the  British  army,  which  now  has  thirteen 
hussar  regiments.  The  name  comes  from  the  Hun- 
garian husz-ar  '  twentieth,'  Matthias  Cor\inu8  hav- 
ing in  14.>!^  raided  a  body  of  cavalry  against  the 
Turks  by  commanding  one  man  to  be  chosen  out  of 
every  twonty  in  eadi  village. 

Hnsum*  an  old  town  in  the  Pruftsian  province 
of  Sleswick-Holstein,  23  miles  W.  of  Sleswick  by 
rail  and  2^  from  the  North  8ea.    Pop.  (1890  )  6761. 

Hatcheson*  Francis,  a  distinguished  pbilo* 
sopher  of  the  18th  century,  was  the  sod  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1(j94.  He  studie<l  for  the 
church  at  the  nni\  er»ity  of  Glasjjo\^ ,  l>ut  fhortly 
after  the  completion  of  his  theological  course  he 
was  induced  to  open  a  private  academy  in  the  city 
of  Dnblin.  which  proved  liighly  snooeesful.  In 
1790  he  pnolished  hu  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of 
our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  ]  irtue,  &c.,  which  was 
thf  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  many 
inlluential  per>onHces,  such  as  Lord  Ciran\ille,  then 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Arclibishop  King,  Prim- 
ate Boulter,  and  others.  This  work  was  followed 
in  1728  by  his  Etsay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of 
the  Passions ;  and  in  the  year  after  he  was  ap« 
I>ointed  profeMor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  univer* 
sity  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  died  in  1747.  In  his 
lifetime  he  published  various  minor  Ixraks,  includ* 
in^r  a  small  treatise  on  Logic  ;  but  his  larffCKt  work, 
A  Sydem  of  Moral  Philosophy,  was  jfublished  at 
Glasgow  in  1755  by  his  son,  Francis  Hutohcson* 
M.D.,  with  a  Life  vj  Dr  I aanhman  Aa  a  ttila 
physician  Uatcbesoo  may  in  some  rsspeeto  be  ooii« 
sidorod  a  pioneer  of  the  ao-called  'Scotch  school' 
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utl  of  the  common-iMwe  pliilotsophy,  aliLoa^h  lie  i«t 
kr}^y  intloenced  bj  LoeLe.  Fn)ia  the  delivery  of 
Uutchewm'a  leoturaBi  according  to  Dugald  Stewart, 
may  b«  dlkteil  tiM  metaphvsical  philoaopby  of  Scot- 
luid.  But  it  H  a«  a  nioml  phil<>!(opher,  rather  than 
u  a  uietaphvi^icinn,  that  Hutches^jn  wa*  conspirti- 
a-c  His  s\  «U'm  is  to  a  liir^ie  e.\l«-'nt  tliat  nf 
>hafte*l>urj*,  but  it  i*  more  complete,  coliereiit,  Rn«i 
(•U.-;irl\  illtistmted.  Hutcheiton  is  a  strong  opp<inent 
of  ihe  doctrine  that  Itenerolence  has  a  selli>h 
origin;  he  b  nracticatlv  a  ntilitMian;  and  tlie 
hcaiy  by  whico  moral  aiatiiietioiis  are  raeogniaed 
flvteSeeoo  (after  SbaftasbniY )  ternie  a  flioraf  MMM. 
Ethics,  and  Fowler,  S&eJUAmrjf  mud Mutehe- 

HstdUlUOlIt  Annk,  a  rrligioua  enthiuiaat. 


tlw  daughter  of  a  LtacolaaUi*  dengri 
called  Marlmry.   Bom  In  1590,  she  narrlea  a  Mr 

Hutchinium,  jind  in  10.14  tlicv  iMiiij;mt«><l  from  Lin- 
coln«hin?,  Eii;;lanil.  t«>  Uostoii.  Ma-saohii.Hftts.  She 
held  various  iheolo^iical  iuTt^'^ies  ;  aiiiitiij^^t  others, 
tiiat  the  pcrmn  of  tlie  Holy  Cih<Mt  d\vcli:!»  in  justi- 
lad  panonn.  She  held  meetin^^A,  lectured,  and 
4cBoaneed  tbe  Maaeactinietta  eleiigy  aa  being  with 
few  exccipdoBa  *iuider  tbe  ooveaant  of  woriw,  not 
of  srace.  Her  followeni  were  charged  with  Anti- 
oouianism  (q.v.).  Great  controversies  artwe,  and 
t  »ynod  wa«  catle<l,  in  wliirh  her  tenrliin^^s  were 
eondemned  ;  and  Winj;  tried  for  heresy  ami  t'iiVi- 
tkm,  ahe  whm  hanished  from  the  colony.  She  and 
bv  Menda  acquired  territory'  from  the  Narrugan- 
Ntt  ladiatti  of  Rhode  It^land,  where  they  i^et  up  a 
BWiawity  on  the  liighlj  oomnModablie  princuile 
ibaiMioaewaatobe  *aeeotmted  a  delhiqitent  for 
deelrine.'  After  the  death  of  her  husl>and  (who 
ibaicd  her  opinions)  «hf»  reniove<l  to  a  new  .M»ttle- 
■NBt  in  what  Ls  now  New  York  ntale,  where,  in 
IM3,  »he  and  her  whole  family  of  tifteeo  persons 
were  taken  prinoneni  by  the  Indiana,  and  all  but 
OD'-  'l.'iiij^'liter  barlmroufti)*  munleml. 

Uutrhini^on.  John,  an  Kn;:ii.sh  tlieolo^ical 
wrin-r.  \M>ru  in  itlTl  at  SiM'iinitlinriH'.  in  \'ui  Iv>li:i<'. 
He  wiLt  for  Mjme  time  steward  of  the  iiouseliold 
of  tbe  Dake  of  Someraet,  and  left  his  serviee  to 
devote  bimaelf  to  bis  religioaa  btudiea,  the  duke 
piaeariiig  for  bin  a  riaecore  appointment  of  £*200 
a  year  from  govemmeat.  In  17M  he  publi-lied 
tbe  first  port  of  a  work  called  Momt*  Pntinju'i,  in 
whicli  he  defendeil  what  lie  r«';_'arded  as  the  ^Io^aic 
co»moj;ony.  and  as.»ailed  Newton's  theorj'  of  gravi- 
tation. He  contitiued  t^i  pul)li!«h  a  nuccesfdon  of 
wurL*  till  hill  death,  which  took  place  on  28tb 
Aa^iutt  1737.  His  religious  sjrstem  is  Iwst  ex- 
hibited in  hie  TkoughU  ameening  Mcligion.  The 
leading  principle  of  It  I*  that  tbe  Holy  Scriptures 
rr>ntain  the  elementf*  nut  only  of  true  religion,  l»ut 
of  all  rational  jiliilo-.ii|)liy,  \\  liidi,  however,  wim  tol»e 
d«frivi?«l  oii!\  from  tin'  iiri^niiil  Hehrew  ;  ami  it.  for 
that  piir(M»^*.  \«as  .sul>jeete<i  to  strange  critical  or 
rather  fanciful  pmceftses.  Hi'>  foUowen  were  called 
BVTCinjfsoMAXH,  and  among  them  were  persons 
«f  eowiderable  learning  and  celebrity.  Muistei-b 
ef  seme  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  are 
vet  raqnlred  explicitly  to  renounce  the  errors  of  the 
tiiiN  hiii'Minians. 

HatdiliiMa,  Colonel  John,  tbe  ty])e  of  tbe 
Pbritaa  gentleman,  was  the  aon  of  Sir  Tlinmas 
Hatcbinson,  and  was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  Sep- 
tctnber  1615.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  next 
U)t  a  ftliort  time  at  Linmln'M  inn,  and  married  in 
163J*  Lucy,  duuglit'T  of  .Sir  All»'n  Ap^ley.  H"  now 
retire"!  t<»  Uwtliorpf.  .iinl  Imt.'  hi-*  meilitations  on 
the  trt>uhle<I  theology  and  |H>litica  of  the  time  led 
at  butt  to  hide  with  the  parliament  rather 


Ibaa  tba  kia^  He  beeaoia  governor  of  Nottiag- 
baait  and  aneJiaMfwlhr  hdd  tba  town  against 
•Muea  witbanl  and  mtrigoa  and  eahunny  lironi 


witliin  till  the  clu^  of  the  struggle.  Aboat  tbe 
l^pantog^f  the  ^w^^^46  Iw        ewt  up  by 

mratl'Mid'later  eat  aa  one  ol^tl? eoBMiiaiSwiewi 

in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  king's  tiial, 
and  signe<r  the  warrant  for  liis  t  vooution.  He  »ai 
in  tilt"  lirst  council  of  s-tate,  luit  ;:radually  iHx-ame 
alarme<l  at  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Cnjmwell, 
and  ceased  to  take  au  active  part  in  politics.  At 
the  Ki^toration,  along  with  otlier  regicides,  he  waa 
included  in  the  Act  w  Amnesty,  but  later  was  im* 
priaoned  for  about  a  year  in  tbe  Tower  and  at 
Sandowa  Castle  in  Kent  on  a  cronnaleae  eospieloa 
of  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  died  llth  Septenilier 
1884.  The  M-moirs,  written  hy  his  wido^^ed  wife 
for  lior  oliiI<iren,  was  lii>t  j)ul'fi>litHl  in  1S()6,  and 
revealed  to  the  world  a  uelighilul  picture  of  a 
grave  and  courteous  gentleman,  Wautiful  and 
accomplished  ;  tender  to  hie  temily  and  tbe  poor ; 
fearless,  frank,  and  boneet  fai  temper ;  intense  in 
ilevotion,  yet  entirely  free  from  austerity  and 
fanatieisnj.*  The  unsought  beauty  of  the  style, 
and  the  absolute  sincerity  and  trtillifulness  of  the 
narrative,  give  the  book  an  almost  uniijue  place 
among  English  hiograpbies,  and  the  tender  devoted- 
ness  of  loving  memoiy  with  which  throughout  it 
is  informed  has  still  nower  to  touch  the  modem 
reader  with  a  tlirill  oi  synimtlietic  emotion.  An 
excellent  edition,  by  C.  H.  Firth,  was  publlBlMd  in 
18S.-.. 

HBttOk  Phiup  von,  a  German  adventorer, 
and  n  vamn  of  Ulrich  von  Hatten,  wae  boni  at 

Birkenfeld  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Henry  of  Nas(«au.  In 
1528  the  Emperor  Charle-i  V.  niaile  a  grant  of  the 
jirovince  of  Venezuela  Uy  the  Wel.sers,  a  firm  of 
rich  Augslmrg  menhantw ;  and  Hutten  .sailed  with 
one  of  the  companies  lliey  sent  out.  He  accom- 
panied the  viceiov,  t;ei)rg  Hohemnt,  in  a  long 
jonm^  (1636-38k*in  which  thciy  readied  tbabeao- 
watet*  at  the  Rio  Japura,  near  tbe  eonator.  In 
l.)41  he  set  out  in  search  (if  tlio  Golden  City. 
.Vfter  scvcnil  years  of  wandering,  liara.iscd  by  the 
natives  and  weak>'netl  by  hunger  and  fever,  he 
and  bis  followers  came  on  a  large  city,  the  capital 
of  tbe  Omagnas,  in  the  countr>'  north  of  the 
Amazons;  and  attacking  this  place,  they  were 
routed  by  tbe  Indians,  and  Hutten  himself  severely 
wounded.  He  led  those  of  his  followen  who 
survived  back  to  Coro  in  1546,  where  Jnaa  da 
Caravajal  had  in  tin-  nn  uitiini-  visuqted  the  olllce 
of  viceri)V  ;  and  by  him  liiitti  n  ami  liis  lieutenant, 
Bartcl  \V  elscr,  were  seized  and  iK-licaded.  Ei;.'lit 
years  later  the  Welsers'  giant  was  taken  from 
them,  and  the  rule  of  the  Cicrnians  in  Venezuela 
came  to  an  cmd.  Hutten  left  a  narrative  of  hie- 
jouruevings,  which  waa  pnbliahcd  onder  tbe  title 
Imlien  ( 1 765 ).  See  also  Von  Langags* 
El  Dorttdo  1888). 

■ntten*  Ulkicr  von,  poet,  hamaaist,  and 

rofonnt  r,  was  Imm  on  21»t  April  1488,  of  an  old 
1  raiicuni.iii  family  whose  seat  was  at  Steckelbcrg, 
near  KuKia.  I!<'ing  puny  ami  small  of  stature,  and 
of  weak  henltli.  lie  wa.s  destined,  although  the 
eldest  son,  for  tbe  tonsure,  and  was  sent  in  145*9 
to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Fulda.  liut  his 
temperament — proud,  high  si>ii  it<Hl,  impetuous,  im* 
patient  of  contradiction  ami  of  restnuat— did  not 
lit  him  for  leading  tbe  religions  life,  and  In  1804  or 
l.'o.'i  !ic  tb'd  away  from  the  monastery.  Consumed 
with  a  tievouring  hunger  for  kuo>\  b  ilge,  es|»ecially 
for  the  new  Hiimanixtic  learnin;:,  Hutten  visit*-*! 
the  chief  universities  of  northern  Clerniany,  and 
finally  passed  by  way  of  Vienna  into  Iialv  ( I'll'i). 
Lhiring  theee  yeaia  M  was  often  utterly  destitute, 
and  generally  ill,  aastidaed  only  hv  bia  lova  for  the 
New  l4ianiiiig  and  bis  indoniitaUa  spirit.  Hie 
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fink  work*— Latin  pomiH  wore  pvintoil  in  1509; 
and  In  the  same  year  lie  wrote  the  (ir»t  of  liis  many 
bitter  satires.  Fron>  thin  tinio  onwarils  hit*  jjen 
never  rp«t<<<l  :  wlicn  not  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
great  cau-'/  ii  W2ui  baay  in  Mme  private  feud  or 
qoaml.  In  Italy  Untteo  lemainad  naarlv  two 
yearn.  On  raaehmg  home  h«  was  recdved  with 
distinction  at  the  court  of  Albert,  Arcli1)i-!inp  ;md 
Elector  of  Mainz.  Tliere  he  first  Ijot-auie  ac- 
c|naiut4Hl  with  KroHmui*,  the  lejuler  of  the  liunian- 
istic  movement.  In  the  spring  of  1515  all  the  fiery 
coinbativeneiw,  of  Huttens  nature  mjis  roused  by 
the  murder  of  hh  cousin  Hana,  who  had  been 
wantonly  dain  bv  Ulrich,  Dnice  of  Wartemberg. 
Tlie  young  poet  launcbed  denonciation  after  de- 
nnaeiation  at  the  guilty  dnke,  and  called  upon  the 
•mperor  to  punish  the  ofremler  ;  and,  himself  ginl- 
in^f  the  Hwonl  upon  hi'^  tlii;,'li,  he  marched  into 
W iirt^'tnlw^rj,'  along  with  tl)e  army  of  vengeance  his 
family  had  rained.  Ui»  frieudn  then  sent  him  buck 
to  Italy  to  study  law.  At  Home  and  at  Bologna 
he  spent  nearly  two  yean,  and  came  home  to  onter 
the  service  of  the  Arehhiihop  ef  Maine  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  wrote  his  nosfe  important  work, 
his  share  of  the  Epistolas  Obtcwrorum  Vinmon 
(q.v.). 

Having  been  formally  crowned  poet-laureate  of 
Gennany  by  the  Emjwror  Maximilian  at  Augsburg 
in  1517,  Uutten  began  the  real  work  of  liis  kfe,  his 
deliberate  a<<8ault  upon  impal  aggressiTeneBS,  in  an 
ironioal  dedication  to  Leo  X.  of  a  new  edition  of 
Lanrentins  Valta's  exposure  of  the  fictitiouH  Dona- 
tion of  Constantine.  When  he  fin<t  heard  nf 
Luthers  revolt,  Hutten  l«)ok(;d  upon  it  a  mere 
monks'  ((uarrel.  In  1.")1S)  iio  took  part,  along 
with  hi»  8ul)8e^ucut  friend  and  patron,  Franz 
von  Sickingen,  in  the  campaign  of  the  Swabian 
League  against  his  old  enemy,  Duke  Ulnch  of 
Wilrtembeiv.  But  this  eoocluded,  he  returned 
to  tlie  attack  n^im  the  papal  power.  The  ideal 
that  posseese<l  his  soul  was  to  create  a  uaticmal 
(Jeriiianv,  delivered  from  the  hateful  interfer- 
ence, extortion,  an<l  spiritual  tyranny  of  super- 
cilious priesti*  from  Iwyonfl  the  Alps.  But  he 
also  aimed  at  an  intellectual  refonn  of  the  so-called 
learned  classoH,  through  the  spread  of  the  New 
Learning,  and  at  the  eultitration  of  refinement  in 
the  balnts  and  manners  of  his  country  men.  At 

length  he  came  to  underHtaiid  the  real  siL'iiiticaiit  e 
of  LutherV  action,  ami,  ut  once  joining  hands  with 
him,  he  espoux  .!  ih,.  reformer's  part  with  his 
cust4>mar\'  imi»etuosiiy  and  vehemence.  Hence- 
forward he  was  more  cloeely  identified  with  the 
Reformation  than  with  the  Humanbtie  movement. 
A  set  of  dialogues  which  he  published  in  1890  ooo> 
tained  Kigrf»'sciit,iil«  formal  manifesto  against  Rome. 
This  at  last  stung  the  pope  to  take  retributive 
meastin-H,  and  he  can.seil  the  an-hhishop  to  dismiss 
Hiitti  ii  from  hii4  scrvic.',  Hiitt<'n  found  shelter 
in  Sickingcn's  Htron^'  ia-t!e  of  Kl.rrnburg  in  the 
Palatinate,  whence  during  the  next  two  years  he 
discharged  a  perfect  shower  of  invectives^  denan- 
datioos,  and  satires  at  tlie  heads  of  the  Bomanists. 
and  wrote  appeal  after  apnea!  to  the  German 
emperor,  the  princes  and  noiilfs,  bishops,  sch<dars, 
ana  jicople,  urging  them  to  sliake  oil  llie  tyrannous 
domination  of  ih*- eiienii-i  of  their  lountry.  Ami 
in  order  to  get  at  the  common  iMHijde  he  began  to 
write  in  the  vernacular,  hi.s  earlie.st  work  in  <;er- 
man  l>eing  Auftrtckcr  ilcr  teut-ichen  Nation  (1520), 
a  poem  in  which  Uutten's  satiric  powers  reach 
their  luglie«t  pitch.  Sickingen's  castle  having 
heeorae  unsafe,  Hntten  fle«l  in  l.')22  to  Basel,  when- 
he  was  greeted  with  marked  coldness  by  Knisiiius. 
This  cstiaiigi'iiu  nt  siiortlv  afterwards  gave  ri«e  to 
a  liitter  episi,,lury  ipiarre).  .\t  Basel  Hutten  wa* 
again  attacked  by  tlie  odious  disease  from  which 
M  had  eulliMnd  einoe  boyhoodj  and,  after  seeking 


a  Kife  retreat  at  MulilhauAen  juid  at  Zurich, 
befriendexl  hy  Zwingli,  who  found  hira  an  asylnm 
on  the  little  island  of  I'fnau  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
Tiiere  Uutten  ended  his  stormy  life  in  \rr2:) 

ffis  writings  f,ill  into  three  diviHion*  :  (  1  )  \mUii  IV.cins 
(l.'509-l(;);  (2)lett«ni  and  or.-itioii*  (151,',  17  i  ;  Hud  (3) 
dislugues  and  lt:tter»,  iiicludirnj  hm  Gernian  writingM 

! 1617-23).  Sou  hU  O^iera  Omn irt  (7  vol*.  IJiV.MiJ  i  u„.l 
Ives  of  him  by  Strain.*  ( 4th  ed.  1878;  tran».  bv  Sturire, 
1874).  Schott  (18<XJ),  uikI  olhors. 

Hutter,  Leonhaki),  cham|(ion  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxv,  was  Ixirn  15(i3  at  Nellingen,  near 
Ulm,  and  filled  the  chair  of  Tbeoloffy  at  Wittenlterx 
from  1596  till  hU  death  in  161<t.   His  Comfiendivm 

11610)  took  tlie  place  of  Melanchthon's  Lori,  and 
ia  Concordia  Concors  (1614)  was  long  a  stan<lard 
work.  His  name  was  adoptc<l  bv  Hase  (ij.v.)  in 
hia  well-known  rehabilitation  of  the  Old  LuUieran 
dogmatic,  HulUnutBedMmu  ( 1828}  12th  ed.  1888). 

Huttoik  CiiAftLBS,  nathanatieian,  son  of  a 
sopcrintendent  of  mines,  waa  bom  at  Newcai^tle- 
upon-Tyne,  14th  August  1737;  ftom  1755  to  1773 
was  a  teacher  at  Jesmond  and  Newca'»tle,  and 
publisiicd  works  on  arithmetic  ( 1764),  mensuration 
( 1771 ),  and  hridges  ( 1772).  In  1773  he  wa.-*  made 
nntfesjtor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Military  Academy, 
Wwdwicb,  and  in  1774  became  JK.iLS.  His  ealcn- 
latiuns  for  determining  the  density  of  the  eartb 
from  Maskelvne's  observations  were  published  in 
the  PhUowfAietd  Timuactiont  for  1778.  He  le- 
signed  the  |>rofesaomhip  in  1807;  and  hedied27tli 
January  1823. 

Hvittun'8  nioflt  important  works  are  Tablet  of  PradMtta 
and  J'oicrn  of  Numbtrx  ( 17H1  i,  Math(inalioal  Table* 
(1785),  AfdthtmntK^'i/  ■iml  J'/\  ifonnjJiical  Dictumun 
( 171>5),  Coune  of  Muthf  matict  ( 1796-1801),  sad  Rttrm- 
tion*  in  MathfmiUic$  and  Natural  Ph^topkf  (4  Tols. 
1803— Urgely  from  the  French ). 

HattOIU  James,  one  of  the  founders  of  geology, 
was  born  at  K<Iinburgli.  ,^.1  .Iiuie  1726.  Hesiu<lied 
medicine  in  his  native  city  and  at  Paris  and  U^yden, 
butonhis  return  home ( 1754)  he  settled  in  Berwick- 
shire and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  ptjrtjuits 
and  to  chemistry,  from  which  he  was  led  to  miner- 
alogy and  seolcgy.  In  1768  be  removed  to  Edin- 
bnr^di,  and  there  spent  his  time  in  seientifle  in- 
vestigations, and  there  he  di<vl,  28tb  March  1797. 
If e  read  two  important  pajters  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  A  Thmnf  nfthf  Eart/i  f  ITko 
expanded  to  2  vols,  in  1795)  and  A  Theory  of  Bain 
( 17S4 ).  The  upraiRcil  land  of  the  globe  must,  he 
thought,  be  worn  away  by  atmospheric  inflneneee, 
and  the  debris  be  finally  deposited  in  the  bed 
the  sea,  whrn  thar  are  consolidated  under  great 
preasnre ;  they  are  then  forced  upwards  by  snbter- 
ranean  heat  m  ting  M-lth  an  exnansive  iMi\\ir,  und 
thereby  split  and  .  ra.  keil,  the  hs-sures  at  tlie  same 
time  filling  with  iiiulien  mineral  nmtter  ;  and  so 
the  nrocew  goes  on.  The  formation  of  rain  he 
ascri>)ed  to  the  mingling  of  two  strata  of  air  of 
different  tempexatures  and  the  snbaeanent  een- 
densation  of  the  mixture. 

He  aim  wrot«  Di$$ert<itiont  in  yntuml  PhUotuph'/ 
(17^),  Cotuidrmtions  07i  tht:  y<iture  of  CtMtl  and  Culm 
(1777),  and  otlK-r  wuika.    Suu  CtKoixxiV. 

HuttOD,  Kicu.VRD  Holt,  son  and  grandson  of 
Unitiirian  miiiist«rs,  was  bom  at  Leeds  in  1828, 
Htudieil  at  University  College  and  Sdiool,  Londwit 
and  under  Martinean  at  the  Manchester  New 

CoUege.  He  was  for  some  time  a  T'nitarian 
preacher,  became  principal  of  lUivi-rsitv  Hall,  and 
contributed  to  riiitarijui  p.  riiMiii  uN,  I  nder  the 
intluence  of  I".  I).  Maurice  he  joined  the  Church  of 
Knglaii.i,  t'dited  the  new  q^uartcrly  Xafionnl  Be- 
fit ir,  and  Uught  mathematics  in  liedfofd  College. 
About  1860  he  and  Mr  Townsend  became  associated 
as  jmnt^itors  of  the  5/^«-/a/or  ( foumbnl  in  1828), 
to  wiueh  he  gave  the  impress  of  his  accomplished, 
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rewohit*.  deroot  miod.  He  revered  Canliu.-il  Xcw- 
iii*n  ;  h»A  coc»tant  regard  to  ethical  ari'l  n  li^i  .  i!. 
iBt«^eiM«  in  hi*  jnd^enta  of  men  and  move lucnt-, 
wbethw'  literary,  ttx'ud,  or  ftolitical ;  and  t:mitly 
•tmu.nbetMd  oppoBitioa  to  Iiuh  Home  Rule.  Hi« 
5rW»er  «  PaHiammUiim),  Btmft,  Thfologieai 
mmd  Litemry  (1871 :  new  ed.  ISiW),  and  Modfm 
Gmidrtof  En^i-tk  Th»*ght  { 1SS7 )  were  republiwlied 
from  the  peri<«dical8;  hi»  iin>ii..;,'r;»ph  on  Sc»»tt('.Men 
«'f  L/»tt<T*,'  lsT«>|  was  hialt-aNi».tTeitive  publicatiun. 
H:«  year*  were  clou'k-l  }iy  the  melancholia  of  his 
•«e(H»d  Wife,  who,  like  his  fi  i>  t.  be]<mged  to  the  Liver- 
paol BoMwe fmmUy.   He  died UthSeptember  1807. 

■■xJrr.  Thomas  HEXsr,  biologist,  bora  at 
EaJiac.  XnddleMex,  4th  May  1^,  onmmenecd  his 
e«iaci*Ti  >n  at  the  school  in  tliat  ji!a<  i',  then  a 
mhaJI  and  afterward*  ^tudit^d  medicine  in 

the  M«iica^  Soh<ii>l  of  Cliarinj;  CroBn  Hospital.  In 
1M6  be  catered  the  meiiical  service  of  the  myal 
saw,  aad  4U  dnty  at  Haslar,  nntil  the  vrinter 
el  Uke  SUM  JMT  ndar  tlie  late  Sir  Joha  Bichajxl 
•oa.  by  vboee  infaenee  he  waw  appninted  Hmstiuit 
t-r-.'-^f^.r.  ni  U  M  S,  RntHtmnkf.    This  vessel,  com- 
tii^  -i    ->  <  .vj'tAin  Owen  Stanh-v,  wns  cotnmis 
*^j<»ne'i  t."  -nri>-\  tlie  iritiirato  pa-^yi^'e  within  tlie 
llamer  Hevf  skirting  the  eastern  KhnreH  of  Aus- 
tnlia*  aad  to  explore  the  ^«a  lying  between  the 
wnkcni  cad  o<  that  reef  and  New  Guinea.  Hox- 
Icf  Julad  hiiMwlf  with  xea)  to  the  study  <A  the 
amarnwii  aMuriae  aniaiala  collected  daring  the  snr- 
rey.  and  aiade  them  the  unhjects  of  scientific 

ri{»rr»,  wlii<-h  were  nnhli-tii'd  hy  the  Royal  and 
>~r>ri»'tie<i.  TowrinlM  tho  end  of  1850  tlie 
/.  1."  >■  ///  r«  tiirn»'<I  to  Kn;,'land,  and  Huxley  had 
the  gratiiication  to  find  that  hia  pa|>er  On  the 
AnaUrmtf  and  AJjinitift  of  the  Family  of  the. 
UtAmam  had  bem  pnbUdied  in  the  FhOotuMaU 
Tmmctiofu.  In  1S51  Hnxley  was  dected  a 
Fellnw  of  the  Royal  Society :  in  1^52  one  of  the 
two  Hi»yal  medals  annnally  piven  liy  the  Sjx  iety 
« A-  aw  anle»l  Ui  him  ;  and  in  H<>3  he  contriU- 
nted  to  the  Society 'a  Tmujuirtimu  a  memoir 
on  the  mor]>holoj;y  of  the  (.Vphalons  Molln-oca. 
In  1854  he  wan  l^>pointed  professor  of  Natural 
History,  including  Falipontology,  in  the  Ruval 
8ehool  of  Miaoi  in  alaee  of  Professor  Edwiuil 
Forbea.  aad  Md  tnat  office,  combined  with 
tko  cnraton-hip  of  the  fo^^il  rolIc«'tiuns  in  the 
Moseum  of  Practical  iJe^ilojjy,  until  his  retirement 
frriin  til*"  jml.lic  service  in  1885.  It  was  part 
td  the  duty  of  the  profefwior  to  deliver  a  coupm^" 
«f  oil:  lectort-s  to  viorkini.'-men  every  alternate 
iroai;  SoBie  of  these  have  beea  pabuabed.  In 
1M4  ha  pablnbed  eootribatioM  to  the  anatomy 
oS  the  BraeAiopoda,  in  which  some  hitherto  un- 
sospeeted  pecnliarities  of  their  Btructure  were  «le- 
•rrilir*!  ;  and  in  tlii-  and  the  prectNiinj;  year  he 
wrote  ftevpm!  e^'-.i)  ■<  uti  hi^t«doj;ioal  sulowt*.  In 
XVi  he  iu  o.rii|.Hni<'<l  hi'  frii-nd  Ih  Tyndidl  in  his 
finit  visit  to  the  ^'lacien  of  the  A]]>»,  and  hi»  name 
appears  as  joint-author  of  a  paper,  Otnervationt 
«•»  GtacMn  {PkU.  Trwu.  18S7).  la  18W  his  laroa 
^■tiric  on  n*  Omade  Hpdrtmoa  ;  a  DarHptim  of  the 
fyf! tf"]ih':nil(r  and  Pnyt'iphuriifir  ol»i-i\rd  duririi; 
i:t«  \i)\a:.'<'.  wa't  (>ubli>heil  !tv  the  lijiy  SKU-ty  with 
iUa«t  ■  I- 1 . 1-  |  late«  After  his  Hp|K)intmcnt  to  the 
ii"T*l  .s<li(«<l  of  Mine*,  Huxley's  attention  was 
ehwrfly  directed  to  vertebrate  morph<dogy  and  to 
pai»ootolog>'.  with  occaiiional  excursions 'into  the 
icfion  ol  ethnology ;  hot  papers  on  the  agamic 
rapredaetinn  aad  nioq>bology  of  Aphi$  (1858).  on 
the  devetofiment  of  Fyrotoma  ( ISflO).  a  manual  of 
the  Invertehmta  (l^Tf),  and  classification  and  di- 
tributioo  of  <'rayrishcs  (1878)  are  evidence  that 
tb«  Inverlebrata  were  not  neglected.  In  vertebrate 
Morpholo^'y  tho  most  important  papers  are  the 
Eoyal  Society  ( ■nx)nian  leetwe,  Om  tk$  llkaory  oj 
Ua  rmUkmHSIemU{l9»)i  vajtooapapan  oa  tba 


brain  in  man  and  ajtos,  and  on  the  relation  of  man 
to  tlie  lower  animals,  and  Mint's  I'/orr  in  yaffnr 
I  ls<'>()-(>3) ;  on  tho  ola.vsificaiion  of  Birds,  and  on  the 
Ihiti^sauna  (lS6^i  7'»i;  the  article  'Amphibia'  in 
£Mcy.  BrUamtica  (1875);  Oa  Ceratodtu  (1876); 
the  enmial  aad  dental  structure  of  the  OamuftB 
(1880);  Lerturtx  om  Compnmfhr  Analmny 
Ah  Introduction  to  the  C!as<tifirntinn  of  Annuals 
(1860).  In  palafmtolu.y,  jK-^i,].-  \arin\i.H  jiajK-rson 
other  fossil  Invert*  l>ratii.  ni«*nniii>.  on  I'terygotus 
(18.>8)  and  Ikhiniut.s  (|S04);  a  iseries  of  [lapers 
on  Stnganolepis  Jkoijertsoni  and  H y/ierodaprdoH 
Gordoni  ( 1859-77-87 ) :  preliminary-  essay  and  de- 
aeriptiona  of  Foasil  Fishes  in  the'  Decades  of  tba 
GeologioU  Sturey  ( 1802 ) ;  Glyjttudon  ( 1 86.3 ) ;  Kean- 
dorthal  Skull  (1864) ;  Reptilian  Remains  fn>m  India 
(lS»V4r;  Tfltritfton  (lS06l:  Amphibia  from  the 
Kilkenny  Coal  mea-sures  (  1Mj7-71  ) :  H<nt^l<>i'h'nli»i 
and  Evidences  of  .Affinity  between  Reptile*  and 
Binis  (1869  70)  :  Chelonia  from  Lord  Howe  bland 
(l!vH7).  In  physiolog}-,  a  short  treatise,  Lutmt 
in  ElemaUary  Phynoior/y.  Essay's  on  topiea  of  a 
philoeopbiral  and  general  character  are  collected  in 
iMy  Sfrmon*,  &c.  (1870);  Critique*  and  Addrr**ts 
(1H73);  Am''rii-)\!i  Addresfits  ami  rUtfsiui/rnjthy 
( 1S77)  ;  a  short  work  on  Hume  ( IS79) ;  Science  and 
Culture  (ISMI ) ;  and  Science'  and  Hfhretr  Tradition 
(Ism).  His  collecte<l  essays,  with  an  autobio- 
graphy, were  i-*sued  in  9  volnnies  in  lH5»3-iC».  A 
iBunbier  of  the  Privy  Council  ainee  1882,  ha  died  at 
Eastbmmie,  nth  Jona  I88S1.  See  Life  hj  his  ana 
LeonanI  ( 1897 ). 

Huxley  f<triin'_;ly  advocntoil  and  pivntly  fiirthere<l 
r>ar\\iir--  \  ^iii'l  eMiIntiinii-t  ihs'ti itn".  in  ^'cne- 
ml,  and  wa.s  a  k«>en  and  incisive  critic  of  what  he 
rex'trded  a.s  oltscnnintist  theolopcal  prejndiceK.  Bo 
held  tho  offices  of  examiner  in  the  university  of 
London,  of  Fullerian  professor  at  the  Royal  In> 
stitntion,  of  Hnnterian  professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  the  Royal  College  of  Snrgeonn,  of 

1>re>»iilent  of  the  Kthnolo^ncal  S4><'i('ty  and  of  the 
tritish  Association.  He  was  s<^Tet.iry  and  prej^i- 
dent  of  the  Geolt>gical  Society,  and  swictarv  and 
pre»«ident  of  the  Royal  Societ}*.  He  was  elwted 
in  1873  Lonl  Rector  of  the  nnivernity  of  .\b<>rdeen, 
aad  a  aiamber  of  the  Loadoa  School  Board  in  1870L 
Hewaa  an  aetiveniembarof  the  Royal  Cemmlwkni 
on  Soa  fi'-hoiiox  (1864-<W>),  and  sorxxl  on  --f  l  oral 
other  cominis.^ions  ;  nml  h<>  iiis|Mvt<'r  <it  Sitltnon- 
fisheries  from  iHSl  t<>  lH>v"i.  He  re<-eivf<l  tlir  \\  o|- 
laston  medal,  tli'^  ('(.jiloy  nioditl.  and  a  Swi-.liah 
onler.  Honorary  ili'j.'r<'es  wvrv  oinffrrfd  on  him  by 
Oxford,  Caoibritlge,  Wurzhnrgi  Bnissels,  Bologna, 
Bredaa,  Ediabntgh,  aad  Dublin.  He  waa  a  fomgn 
or  corresponding  member  of  the  Anarioaa,  Briu> 
aels,  Berlin,  an«l  French  academies. 

Hny,  a  town  of  Belgium,  is  romantically  sitn* 
ated  amid  lofty  roeks  on  both  baaka  of  the  Meuse, 
19  milM  8W.  of  Li^  by  rail   Ita  dUulel  ( l8*2->  ), 

who««  works  are  partly  excavate<l  in  tin-  holitl 
rock,  command-,  tlif  pa>tsA;;i'  of  the  livcr.  I'he 
chnn-h  of  Notre  Uaine,  a  j.'racefnl  tiothic  tslilice, 
\\a.s  begun  in  l  OI.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron- 
Morka  and  <  :  Mi  nes,  and  the  manufactures  in> 
elude  paper,  k-uiher,  beer,  sidrita,  &c.  Pop^ 
(I87G)  Il.«74:  (1S85)  13.403;  (1«)3)  14,834.  Peter 
the  Hermit  founded  here  the  former  abliey  of 
Nenfmoustier  (A'oirwm  JI/ofKutmum),  and  hero  in 
1 1 15  ha  died.  Hoy  haa  beea  fraqneaUx  besieK<  d. 

■nygfMi  CBRimAlf,  one  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher»»  of  the  17th  centurj*.  was  l»om  at  the  Ha^iie, 
April  14,  Ifi'JO.  and  wa>  the  second  son  of  Con 
stantine  Hn\^'«  ns,  jHwt,  di|domatist,  an<l  s('<'n>tar\- 
to  the  l*rin<«'  tit  t)ran-o,  who  was  kni;:lil<'t|  by 
.lames  I.  of  F.n;.'land  in  I6'i2,  Iluyj^'ens  stu<lie«l  at 
Levden  and  Brfda.  His  tir»t  worii,  Thtortmatn  de 
Quadratwra  BtfpcrMet,  EUiptia,  tt  Circuii  (1851), 
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is  an  exMBple  of  that  poverfa I  geometrical  talent 
"  '  U7  at  the  foottdatiM  of  all  kk  ■Antifie 
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8<MQ  after  thk  he  eotutractcd  the 

pCBdohun  <  !'^k-.  i'  Aowir.  j:  ool  t?i«  idea  fir*t  -»u;:- 
wated  <»alii<?^j  ^  lf'>B»l>K,v  1.  A  o/mplete 
d'-j^rri  'ion  «f  H'l}  <.''  r;'«'  ia-trariiei:t  1-  <-i>ntair.»-<i  in 
bw  gT»!at  work,  If'/roif^yium  O$nii''itortum  { y. 
ThM  wrn^k  crtitakini  ex^jaitiom  of  many  ol  tihie 
caM*  o<  eoii«traan«<l  mouoa.  eipedalljr  tboM  appli* 
cable  to  the  coantrnctiaB  of  tinekeepen.  Uajgeoa 
abto  developed  and  pKV*  ptectsion  to  the  in- 
v««ti;ratioiM  of  Cralileo  upon  amclerated  rootioo 
ander  the  action  of  ^^oavity  -.  and  the r>  U  no  douht 
tliat  to  th«»  f  learn*— >)  of  hi*  ilemon-trati'tns  hi* 
'^:t-At  -nr't-^-^iT,  N'-uton,  in  prf-jririn;;  lii-  nia^i- 
tiG«at  'i<!:vfclopn»enl  of  the  principle  of  accelerating 
foree,  wa«  largely  indebted.  Newtoa  wut  a  student 
mmI  admirar  of  lua  «ariu»  aadaMigM  to  bus,  along 
wilii  Sir  C.  Wran  nA  Wat^Taie  dlrtiMi^ed 

epilbet  of  hvj'tu  frtntin  gfomrtrnrum  fnrilr  prin- 
r.ijtu.  By  rn<?ant  of  an  irnprov*^!  t^-I^r^copie  of  his  own 
c»<a-tnj«ni')n.  Hu%,;>'n.t  in  I»>.V)  (iLrcnvered  the  ring 
of  Hatarn  ami  \\w  foarth  iMit^IIite  of  that  planet. 
In  lA^VO  he  pahll'h«--<l  an  aa»ant  of  these  diacoveries 
in  a  work  entitled  Syttema  Satumium.  In  the 
end  of  thbi  work  the  Micrometer  (  q.t.  )  Ib 
In  IMO  Uaygeos  risited  En^ano,  where  he 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Roval  Society.  He  dis- 
cover**'!  th<»  la-*  -  of  r..lIi.»ion  of  elastic  blwlies  aboat 
the  Hanje  linx-  a.i  W.iili^  and  Wren,  and  also  made 
a  mat*!riai  iniiiro-.iTjK-tit  in  the  air-pump.  But 
bi^  fn<xt  irnp<irtant  dLtcoveries  are  in  tbe  depart- 
ment of  optica :  he  it  was  win  flnk  jmponnded 
and  devebipeil  what  w  now  knomi  «i  m»  vadttla- 
totrtheory  of  Li^jht  (q.v.),  and  ho h  tfwi diseorerer 
of  Polarination  ( q.v. ).  The  '  principle  of  Hnygens* 
iji  a  jjart  of  the  wave-theory.  In  1666  Huypens 
receiv<-il  an  invit.ition  to  -settle  in  France,  witli  ihe 

Inotn'm*;  of  a  i>*:u-i'>n  imin  ("olliert,  then  all-ixiwer- 
al  in  that  country.  \t  raris  he  remained  tifl  1681, 
a  mernlier  of  tbe  Uoyal  Aca<leuiy  of  Scienees;  but 
alarmed  at  tho  danger  which  aeemed  imptBdingOTor 
the  FrotertntSL  m  returned  to  hi*  own  eoiuitnr, 
and  died  at  the  Hague.  8tli  Jane  160SL  His 
(EutfTfJi  Comjilrfi'Ji  have  l»een  inHuol  »inoe  I8S8  by 
tbe  Ani-tterdiiiu  Aca<leiiiy  of  ^Scienc*9i. 

BnySBMUlK*  Joris  Karl,  novelist,  wax  bom 
the  son  of  a  Dutch  father  at  Paris  5th  February 
1848,  and  iiince  holdn  a  poet  In  the  Frencu 

riiini-^try  of  the  iiil«Ti»)r.  Hi'*  fip«t  novel,  Siic  an 
Jj'in  (1M72),  WW  followf-^I  hy  ft  .mrrie«,  all  full  of 
Zola'H  realiniii,  till  in  Ih!».'i,  ufien  his  works  began  to 
breathe  a  npirit  of  Catholic  niynticiHrn. 

HayNam,  Jat«  Van  (16«2- 1749),  Dutch  painter, 
wa«  l»orn  arul  <Ii<'"l  .if  A m^t'  ril.Hrii.  Hi--  l;iii<I-i  riiM.-^* 
are  conventional  himI  ai  tiii*  lal,  hut  Uin  fruit  and 
flowor  piooas  are  exquisite. 

■■Ifprcill*  the  non-Iranian  element  in  the 
FeSleri  fialect  See  Zknd. 

Hwcn-thAaniTtOr  Himi  i  n  Tns an<;,  n.  BinMlii-t 
monk  ol  (  huia,  \vlio  wa-i  horii  ii"-ar  Morian  aliout 
>Ki.'»,  and  who  in  629  i*et  out  on  a  pil^'rirnage  to 
India,  travellin;;  by  way  of  llie  I)i-^t.'rt  of  (Johi, 
Taahkend.  Kainarcand,  Baniian  (q.v.),  and  Pc!>lia- 
war.  He  remained  in  India  a  period  of  thirteen 
yean  (631  44),  Tisitinj;  the  snered  places  connected 
with  his  reli^.'ion,  rni'l  Htn'!yin<.r  it*  sacrc<!  hook^. 
He  die!  in  Wil  in  a  cfimciit  at  (  lirin^  nj^an  (now 
Sill;.'JlM  I.     Ov^iti;,'  to   t!i>'  inaiiy  curious  notii-rs  lie 

((ivcH  of  inatteia  which  canio  umier  his  observation, 
and  tiie  h^  deip«e  of  tniHtworthloM  whi<  li  his 
narrative  poiwesses,  his  memnin  are  recarde*!  a<* 
one  of  the  most  important  %vorkfl  on  the  history  of 
India  in  v''""'*'"'*'.  and  of  BuddliiHm  in  particular, 
duriii!.,'  the  |MTio<l  Htatecl.  Tlio  account  of  liis 
ii  1'.  «.is  written,  not  hv  hirii'.i'lf,  tmt  iinii"  1  lii-. 
sup«rvii»iua,  and  was  cuniplotcd  in  iiHi.  According 


added  to  the  title  in  the  imperial 
oditkn,  the  work  wonld  aeeB  to  have  been 
translated  from  Sanslorit  Into  Chinese;  bnt  thia 

car.  '  r;  ■  rr:»^n.  a«  Stani-!a«  Jclira  obeerres,  that 
tht;  fu:.  ia.T.'-ntal  f«art  ol  the  «orlc  relating  to 
hi-t- rA-.  !•  r  Ac,  was  taken  fmm  Hindu 
soorcek.  B*^.  ies  thi»  book,  there  exists  a  hio- 
cra^T  of  Hwen-Tlisang  written  by  two  of  bw 
diecuilea.  Both  works  were  tran^I^ted  into  French 
bjr  Stanislaa  Jnlien  (PariK.  1n>3  and  ISST-MK 
and  an  afaetraet  of  these  br  H.  H.  Wilson  appeared 
in  the  17th  rolnme  of  xfte  Jomrmal  0/  tk*  Boyal 
A>-n(,r  5"-i><'y.  S«e  al«o  Hitum  Tmamg  m  Tiikh- 
ner's  Oriental  library  <  ISsSt. 

■yariath  inyanitthms),  a  cenos  of  plants  off 
thenatnral  order  Liliaoec ;  balbona-rooted  plantn 
with  eon>lla-lik«,  bdl-shaped.  g-deft  perianth.  «ix 
stamens  fixe<l  in  the  talie  of  the  perianth,  and  diy 
capsular  fmit.  The  flower  was  faUed  to  have 
runj;  from  the  M>x»i  of  the  Ifamiful  Spartan 
yacinthus,  beloved  of  ApoUo  and  Zepuyma. 
Zepbyros,  jealous  because 
Hyacinthas  favoured 
Apollo,  eaased  Apollo'a 
awHt  to  atnlw  ana  alaf 
toe  heanteooe  yonth  while 

the  two  were  at  plav. — 
The  Oriental  Hyanntli 
{H.  oriental ts),  one  of  the 
mo«t  favourite  of  florist. <»" 
flowers,  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia. 
It  it  BOW  natniallaed  in 
ooino  parts  of  the  aonth 
of  Eorope.  It  has  broad 
linear  leaves,  ami  a  s<^^.ir>o 
Avith  a  raceme  of  many 
tlower^  pointing;  in  all 
directions.  The  flowers  in 
cultivation  exhibit  great 
variety  of  ookmr,  chiefly 
Une,  purple,  and  widte. 
Tliey  are  veiy  beaatiftil 
and  very  fragrant.  The 
fra^Tance  b  8tron^'»'>t 
almut  or  after  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  Among 
cultivated  hyacintlis  are 
many  with  double  flowers. 
The  hyacinth  has  been  cultivated  from  a  remote 
neritid.  It  was  introduced  into  EurojH>,  probably 
by  llie  Dutch,  alKtiit  llie  lM';_'iiininj,'  of  tiie  IGtli 
century.  Kcnm  after  the  revival  of  r(»innierce, 
when  the  traders  of  Holland  carried  tlnir  rner- 
chandi.se  to  the  eastern  .-Iion  ^  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  tbe  ArciiiiK  >a<.:o.  It  was  very  little 
known  in  Britain  till  towanls  tbe  beginning  of  tho 
17th  century,  bat  soon  after  its  eultivanon  had 
ltc<'onie  a  pa**t*ion  with  the  wealthy,  as*  it  hail  for 
«oiiie  time  Iteen  with  the  Dnteli.  F,.\trava;;ant 
jiiik-es — as  Timeli  as  i'jIMi -wt-te  paid  for  a  hiii<;le 
liulh  of  varieties  having'  si't  i  ial  or  rare  merit«. 
TIiIb  passion  decline<l  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th 
ceiitur}',  and  tlie  cultivatiou  of  the  hyacinth  beeane 
very  much  depressed.  In  recent  years,  however,  it 
ha^  hern  very  mnch  extended,  and  forms  one  of 
the  principal  industries  of  florists  around  Haarlem, 
which  is  and  always  lia«  been  the  centre  of  tbe 
Dutch  hnll)  trade  ;  liiit  their  efTorta  are  now  directeU 
with  the  view  of  meetinj:  tho  demand  of  the 
million  rather  than  the  i^oecial  requirements  of  the 
fanciful  wealthy  few.  Hyacinth  D^bi,  planted  in 
pots,  rea*lily  produce  beautiful  flower* ;  andflowen 
almost  e<iiially  beaatifnl  are  obtained— for  one 
year  only,  h(»\vever— by  placing  them  in  water  in 
liyaciiith  glas.«es,  in  which  they  form  a  favourite 
iiwiaiiient  of  apartments  in  wint^T  and  early  >pi  in;;. 
The  cultivattuu  of  hyacinths  in  the  open  ground 
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is  much  more  diflii  ult,  tlirir  early  growth  being 
liable  to  be  d«'j»tn)vetl  hy  adverse  weather.  New 
varieties  are  rai»>e«J  from  seed.  Several  other  specie:) 
of  hyacinths  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Africa,  &c— The  Grape-hyacinth  and  Gloue- 
IqrMinth,  fraqnentiy  calttvatod  aa  gunden  flowers, 
•re  noiw  referred  to  the  ^nos  Mneeftrl. — cotninon 
British  plant.  ;^'^rowinj,'  In  wcmmIs  and  copses,  with 
Wautiful  liliH-  liu\ver?s  very  like  thasc  of  the  oriental 
livaointli,  but  all  droopuij;  to  one  side  ( //.  iir>n- 
srrifttii.s,  also  known  as  Saila  nutans,  Eiuli/iniun 
n\U(tns,  and  A yraphu  nutans),  is  sometimes  calkd 
tite  Wild  Uyaeiiith,  mnd  sometimes  the  Blae-bell 
(q.v.)L  The  ImllM  lutve  been  used  for  making 
starch. — The  name  hyacinth  is  also  given  to 
varieties  of  garnet,  topaz,  sapphire,  and  zircon. 

Hyaclnthe*  PfeRE,  is  the  fonner  monastic  name 
flf  Charles  Loyson,  bom  at  Orleans,  10th  March 
18B7.  He  studied  at  Bfc  Sulpice,  and  in  1851 
Iwooiuing  priest,  tangbt  philosophy  and  theology 
Mk  Avignon  and  Nantes.  Subsequently  entering 
the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  he  became  known  a.s 
a  poworfnl  fireaclior,  and  gatlierc<l  crowde<l  and 
enthuf*i!i>tic  audiences  of  all  rank.n  of  »i>ci(.'ty  t<i  the 
MaiJeleine  and  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  Almost  a« 
remarkable  as  his  eloquence  was  the  boldness  with 
whidi  lie  deaonncad  eriating  abuaasin  the  ehanb ; 
■ad  Arehbbhop  Darimy  defended  him  against 
the  accusations  of  the  JcRuit«  till  in  1R69  the 
<Jeneral  of  hi«  order  imposed  silence  on  him. 
Uyacintlie  rt'iilit^l  by  a  letter  in  which  he  culled 
for  a  thorough  refonu  of  the  church,  and  was  ex- 
communicated. Rslieved  from  monastic  vows  by 
the  pope,  he  became  a  secular  prieet  under  the 
■ame  of  the  Abbe  Lovson.  He  protested  vigor- 
oosly  against  the  lafallilnlity  Dogma ;  but  although 
be  attended  the  *  Otd  Catbolie '  Congresfi  at  Munich, 
an<l  on  vi*it-<  to  \\v  rnitf<l  States  and  Kn^'latul 
fraternised  with  Protej^taiils,  he  always  deolaied 
his  intention  to  remain  in  the  ("allio^ic  Cliurch, 
tr>ing  to  obtain  reforms,  such  as  the  liberty  of 
marriage  for  the  clergj'.  In  1872  he  married  an 
American  lady*  la  he  was  ohosea  eort  of  » 
•ngragatioa  of  liberal  Oatbollci  at  Geneva,  bat 
soon  left  them.  He  has  published  sermons  and 
1ertnr«M.  and  in  1879  estahnshed  a  '  Gallican  '  con- 
gi^v^^tion  iti  Nshii'li  in  1 884  attached itself  to 

the  Uid  Catholic  Church  in  Holland. 

■yades*  in  Greek  Mjrthologr.  the  nnraea  and 

gnaruians  (.3,  .5.  or  7  in  number)  of  yonng  Dionysns. 
Zens  convertwi  them  into  stars  and  tmn-«i»Ianted 
them  to  the  heavens,  where  they  fnim  the  in  .i  l  of 
th^  constellation  Taurus.  Their  rising  with  the 
sun  was  held  in  Giwea  to  merit  the  beginning  ol 

the  rainy  s«»ason. 

Hraf'na,  a  penns  of  digitigrade  carnivorous 
qna<fnipeds,  ini  hulr.j  in  the  genus  Cf/n»*byLin- 
njpus,  but  now  referred  to  the  ^Inrnid  division  of 
the  Camii'ora,  of  whicli.  iiowever,  it  is  a  somewhat 
Abenant  mcmW,  forming  with  Proteles  (q.v.)  a 
eoMMBfly,  HyKoina.  HyivnaB  have  six  incisors 
aad  two  eaaine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  five  molars  on 
each  aide  In  the  appcr  jaw,  and  four  in  the  under. 
Th'-y  *pi/e  an  fdiject  with  »r>  firm  ahold  that,  among 
th*-  .Xralc,  they  an'  |irovi>rbial  fur  olwtinacy.  The 
vertf'bni"  of  the  neck  "uiiietinies  iKH'uine  ankylosod 
in  old  hyenas.  The  hind  (juarters  are  lower  and 
wealter  tlian  the  fore-nuarters  of  the  body,  so  that 
Vyvaaa  move  with  a  shambling  gait  T&b  body  is 
eoveved  with  rather  long  eoaiae  hair,  forming  a 
■MM  akmg  the  neek  and  back.  The  feet  have  e^vch 
fear  toea.  The  claws  are  strong,  fit  for  disijiti}:. 
and  not  retrm-tile.  The  tail  is  rather  short.  1'..- 
rM-.%th  the  anus  in  a  deep  glandular  jHnieli,  con- 
tr.'. II ling  much  to  the  otrensive  odour  by  which 
by»>nas  are  characterised,  liymas  eat  cahion.  as 
•efl  aa  newly-killed  prey,  andare  of  muob  use,  Ulce 


vultures,  as  8cavenp;ers,  clearing  away  the  last  rem- 
nants of  carc;i.sses  tiiHt  if  left  U)  rot  would  greatlj- 
pollute  the  air.  Thev  sometimes  attack  cattle, 
especially  if  they  Uee,  but  rarely  man,  though  they 
sometimes  seize  children.  Durins^  the  day  they 
hide  themselves  in  caves,  old  rock-tombs,  rtiined 
edifices,  &c.  ;  by  night  they  roam  singly  or  in  peeks 
in  quest  of  prey.  Tiiey  prowl  about  towns  and 
villages,  and  often  dig  up  corpses  that  have  not 
becii  very  deeply  buried.  This,  totjether  with  their 
aspect  and  manners,  has  causetl  tiiem  to  be  gener- 
ally re^'anlcd  with  horror,  and  very  exaggerated 
accounts  of  their  fierceness  have  been  prevalenL 
Instead  of  l)cing  untamable,  as  was  long  the  popu- 
lar belief,  they  are  capable  of  lieing  veiy  oompletely 
tamed,  and  show  an  attachment  to  man  similar  to 
that  of  the  dog  ;  they  have  even  been  n^e<l  as  w  ntch- 
doga.  Hv.'cnas  are  foumi  only  in  Africa  and  the 
south  of  Asia,  not  extending  to  the  fartlicst  east  of 
the  latter  continent. — The  Stri|KMl  Hyu  na  {H. 
striata)  ia  found  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
there  are  several  vaiietiea  considerably  different  in 
size,  colour,  &e.  The  smallest  hytenas  are  of  the 
size  of  a  large  dog.  The  Spotted  Hya  iia  ( H. 
croeuta)  inhabits  Soutli  Africju  It  is  ratlier  Miiuller 
tliaii  the  lar^'est  vanetie:<  of  the  stripeil  li\.rii:i,  \<\\t 
is  more  tierce  and  dangerous,  it  is  called  Tiger- 
woU  hf  the  eoionJeti  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 


Spotted  Hjwna  {fffKena  eroeu  ta ). 

Beside*  its  ordinary  howling,  which  it  emits  very 
freely  in  its  nocturnal  roainings.  this  n.i  often 
indulges  in  an  expression  of  gratilicalinn  or  of  some 

ftassion,  resembling  hysterical  laughter,  whence  it 
ia.s  ac(]uired  the  name  of  the  Laughing  Uy«na. 
i  lie  general  colour  is  oehiy  gray,  with  tmnly  scat- 
tered email  raand  brown  spots,  and  looty  mnxde 
and  feet  Tlie  Woolly  Hyana  (J7.  bntnnea)  iaa 
Hinaller  Smith  .\frican  species. 

In  <t>ii-<c4jiience  of  the  Isnies  which  hya  nas  eat, 
their  dung  forms  solid  yellowish-white  balls,  of 
compact  earthy  fracture,  the  Album  graxum  of  the 
old materi* mediea.  FmUMtfymukvo^meDoa. 

Hya-hya.  See  Cow-tkek. 

Hybla«  the  name  of  three  cities  of  ancient 
Sicilv.  ( 1 )  An  old  Siculian  town  sitaatc<l  <m  the 
sontnem  alope  of  Moont  Etna,  which  figured  in  the 
second  Pnafe  war  i  Its  idte  is  fixed  at  the  modern 

Patemo.— (2)  A  cityfoundod  by  the  Megarians  about 
7'2'i  H.r. ,  and  probably  identitie<l  with  the  city 
called  M('<:ara.  It  was  destroyed  by  (lelon  of  Syra- 
cuse in  -isl  H.c.  It  is  lielieveil  to  have  stood  near 
tlie  nnslern  Agosta,— (3)  A  third  H  vbia  lay  Iwtwew 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum.  The  liyblteiui  hooev, 
so  ranch  sung  by  Latin  poeta,  waa  gathered  on  tne 
hills  near  the  first  two  cities. 

Hybrid  (Gr.  hvbris,  'lust'),  the  oirsj)ring  of 
two  ]m rents  which  oelong  to  dilTerent  varieties,  or 
to  did'erent  spedea,  or  even  to  different  gencnb 
Thns,  aeooiduig  to  the  degree  of  divergence 
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between  the  parents,  variety-hyltrids  or  mongrels, 
spccii'?.  hyltriils  (the  usual  iippliration  of  tlie  term), 
uud  gi.'uus  hybrids,  wliieh  an-  very  rare,  have  to  lie 
distiiifpiishe*!.  It  i»  al.^o  useful  to  note  with  lirooa 
that  liybriditiation  ma^  be  (a)  nutimU—'i.e.  occur- 
ring in  undiHturlied  niuhual  oonditiona,  of  which  we 
know  relatively  few  eaaes;  (A)  tHated—Lo.  under 
direct  hnmiui  oontrol,  on  wliieh  oar  diitft  u  regardn 
animals  are  chietly  Wsetl  ;  and  (c)  art  If  rial — i.e. 
by  placing  the  |>ollen  of  one  jdant  on  the  sti^'nia  of 
another  species,  or  hy  mixing  witli  thee^^'s  of  s  mih' 
animal,  say  frog  or  tiuh,  the  male  clementii  of  ttome 
related  fonn. 

Among  mammals  genus-bybrida  find  illustration 
In  the  BHccessful  croming  of  be-goat  (CapFa)aad 
ewe  (Ovisi),  the  oOapring  being  fertile  for  several 
generationn,  lH)tli  inter  m  and  with  the  parent- 
stocks.  SjiecleH-hyhrid.s  are  well  illustrateci  in  the 
ro8ult.s  of  crns,sin;,'  various  meniliers  of  the  genus 
E'luus— e.^'.  iii.ili-  :ts.s  imd  mare,  the  ofTspring  wing 
a  mule  ;  or  honse  and  female  a»w,  theofi'spring  lx?ing 
a  hiiiuy.  Similarly,  dog  and  fox,  dog  and  jackal, 
lion  and  tiger,  hwe  and  rabbit*  Inuoa  humped 
cattie  and  onr  very  different  domeatieated  breeds, 
and  not  a  few  other  more  or  less  nearly  related  forms 
have  Keen  successfully  crossed.  For  such  names 
a-H  '  U'liparil,'  w  liich  Hu;;gest.  that  crof<.-<ing  o<"c»r'H  or 
occurred  somewhat  freely  in  nature,  tiiere  is  little 
or  no  evidence.  Nor  wim  tiierc  any  tnith  in  the  8Up- 
poeition  that  '  Juinarts '  resulted  from  the  crossing 
of  bail  and  nwre^  or  etdlion  and  cow,  for  Jumarts 
torn  out  \t>  hare  been  nothing  more  thian  binnies. 

Anumg  hirdn  the  common  dnek  {Ana*  boschas) 
and  a  pintail  (Dufiln  tintt'i),  the  common  goose 
(Afi.terycriis)  and  tlic  very  distinct  Chin«^se  gfswe 
{A.  cygnoi'dcji),  g(H>se  ami  .vwari.  <  aiiaries  and 
finches,  pheasant  and  hen,  and  other  uIUchI  forms 
are  recorded  as  giving  rise  to  hybrids.  Among 
.  lower  animala  hybrids  alao  oceor;  different  species 
of  toad  are  often  seen  in  eeznal  wiion,  but  the 
result  is  unknown  ;  the  artificial  fertilisation  of  fn)g 
ova  with  the  sperms  of  other  species  has  at  least 
resulted  in  the  development  of  hybrid  ta<l]i<)les  ;  in 
seveml  tishes  hybridisation  seems  to  occur  in  natural 
conditions,  and  artificial  ferlilisiition  has  been 
effectetl  even  between  genera,  to  the  extent  at  anv- 
rate  of  starting  the  development  of  tlie  ova.  Tfie 
by  bride  ol  two  moths  {Bombyx  efftUhia  and  B. 
arrindia)  have  been  recorded  as  fertile  inter  te  for 
fSf^i  generations  ;  and  R.  Hcrtwig  has  shown  that 
in  certain  conditi'Uis  the  male  elementu  of  one 
snecicH  <if  I'k-hincMlerm  may  ladto  dwrahipnieint  in 
tue  ova  of  another. 

Mybriditation  in  PloniAt— Experiment  is  here 
mneh  easier,  and  a  large  maia  of  data  has  rewarded 
the  investigatioas  of  KSlrenter  (1761),  Andrew 
Knight,  Deau  Herljert,  Giirtner,  Wichura,  Hilde- 
brand,  Fockc,  and  others.  The  subject  i-eceived 
careful  discussion  from  Darwin  in  his  work  on 
cross-fertilisation,  and  also  from  Nageli,  a  sum- 
mary of  wliose  conclusions  is  availalde  in  the 
Eti'dish  translation  of  Sacbs's  Teict-book  of  Botany. 
Only  the  leading  roinlta  flaa  be  noted  here. 
Uybridiiation  rarely  oomit  except  between  fomia 
known  to  be  related :  variety-hybrids  ocear  easily 
and  abundantly  ;  species  hybrids  are  less,  th<uigli 
quite  common  ;  genu*  hybrids  (e.g.  iK'tween  the 
grasses  ^Kgilons  and  Triticuni,  iM-tNvei'ii  KliiHliMlfii- 
dron  and  Azalea,  between  Lyclmis  and  .Silene)  are 
rare.  Besides  geottle  relationship,  some  subtle 
harmony,  which  wo  ean  only  caU  'sexual  affinity,' 
ia  essential  to  sneoeesfnl  nybridisation.  When 
one  species  can  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of 
another,  the  vire  versA  relation  usually  holds  good  ; 
but  sometijues  tlie  hyliridi>ation  i.s  iwr-^i-ti'titly  <ine- 
sidcd.  Kidreuter  ejisily  obtained  seeds  from  Mirn- 
bilu  jii/iijMt  with  the  iwdlen  of  .1/.  longtflora,  while 
more  than  two  hunured  experiments,  extending 


over  eight  years,  with  the  pollen  of  the  former  upon 
the  stigma  of  the  latt<'r  were  futile.  The  results  of 
bybrid  fertilisiition  exhibit  many  degrees  ;  thus,  the 
mother-plant  may  l)e  allecttsl  iiy  the  strange  indlen 
without  seeds  being  proiluoed,  or  seeds  may  be 
formed  which  will  not  gcrmuate,  or  nnmerona, 
vigoniaa,  and  fertile  hybrids  msy  result.  When  two 
kinds  of  pollen  are  stnraltaneously  atiplied  to  the 
stigma  inily  one  kind  is  jMitent.  Tlie  hybrid  is 
u>ually  iiitennt'diate  iK'twwn  the  two  jtarents,  not 
only  in  Kti  iictiir.'il  features,  such  a*  the  venation  of 
tiie  leaves  and  the  shape  of  the  flower,  but  in  physio- 
logical peculiarities,  ii  as  the  time  of  flowering 
and  the  mode  of  coloration.  Focke  reports  a 
QxuKNu  case  where  the  crossing  of  ./ffia^ajUreiBrtf/iM 


Hybrid  Leaves : 

A,lcsfor&ai»eii|irw;  B,or&«tat(iMiUi;  CLongrMdlNtfrwa 
th«M  tiroqwctaa.  (Aftsr  Wiannm.) 

•ad  A.  phanicea  prodneed  hybrids  which  bore  in 

part  the  bine  flowers  of  the  former  species,  and  in 
part  the  reddish  flowers  of  the  latter.  Hybrids  are 
usually  more  %ariable  than  tlie  |>arei)t-.  and  the 
variation  may  be  towards  strength  or  towards  weak- 
ness. Since  Fairchihi,  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  I8th 
centur^•,  first  intentionally  pnnluced  a  cross  lietween 
Dianthua  bar  bat  U3  and  D.  earyuplnjllus,  hybridisa- 
tion has  often  In  en  resorted  to  hy  gardeners  and 
arborienlturists  to  produce  a  strong  stock.  Very 
ini]mrtant  are  the  numerous  hybrids  between  Euro- 
jieau  and  American  vines,  some  of  which  are 
i)elieve<l  to  Ik'  endowed  with  ;:ic,-iti  r  powei^*  of 
resisting  Phylloxera  and  fungi  than  tlie  unaltered 
European  plants  dowbm.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  species-hybriasamoiig  plants  tend  to  be  sterile, 
and  tnb  the  more  the  wimsr  the  difference  between 

tlie  parent  plaJit.>«.  Sometimes  three  or  even  six 
individnalities  have  been  gradually  mingled  in  a 
multiple  hybrid,  and  this  ISSSOOS  Still  mOTO  tho 
chant f  of  fertilit v. 

Chnnutn-  nj  llijhridt. — ^Tho  prodttcto  of  crftssing, 
whether  of  species  or  of  varieties,  are  umloubtwlFv 
vety  variable,  sometimes  for  the  better— as  in 
many  of  oar  domesticated  mongrels  among  both 
animals  and  plants— very  often  on  the  other  band 
for  the  worse.  Tlioy  are  often  so  unstable  that  they 
tend  rapidly  to  din  out,  as  ha-s  be<-n  <diser\ed 
among  some  human  ex]M'riiiient^  in  niin^liii^'  races. 
The  Ba>'ing  'God  made  the  white  man,  Uo<i  made 
the  Idack  man,  the  devil  made  the  mulatto.' 
expresses  a  feeling  a.s  to  the  frequently  inoonvenieot 
variability  of  variety -hybrids.  Tint  there  fo  mneh  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  Such  a  case  as  sheep- 
goat  hybrids  shows  how  far  from  accurate  is  the 
still  iirevalenl  belief  that  hybri<ls  from  wiilely- 
separatol  |»aienl  forms  nmst  Ikj  sterile.  We  are  by 
no  means  warranted  in  saying  more  than  that 
species-liybrids  tend  to  be  sterile  so  br  as  wo 
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knciu  iIk-iii,  and  tliat  it  miut  be  mnemlicreil  is 
for  tlie  must  part  in  conditions  of  donieHttcatioii, 
wbers  the  resolliog  sterility  may  have  been  due  to 
confiiiemenli,  ud  to  prolonj^  interbrawlios,  nUier 
than  to  the  hyhfidlmtion  itoetf.  K«Mr  do  fteto 
allow  us  to  accpjit  tlio  fuiflifr  ^oneralisatinn  that 
varifty-hybrid"*  are  always  fertile.  Not  iinlv  are 
tliere  ra>.eH  of  the  n  v  ot^i',  hut,  o-s  Wallace  justly 

Soint^  nut,  the  coriclusiun  waa  ai^ain  Ua&ed  on 
<»Tiic-.tic;it(«<l  f<irniH,  in  reganl  to  which  it  nuiRt  he 
noted  that  tlie  very  firat  eaaential  to  their  beooming 
domesticated  was  that  they  should  eontiDae  fertile 
■nder  ehaiMed  conditions  of  life. 

Bjfhridt  tn  Reiation  to  Emtutitm.— The  facta  of 
hylii  i'li^tti  rjii-Ho  some  of  the  most  intricate  jirolileius 
cc>niit  <  t«'<l  with  evolution.  Ah  only  a  tew  ;:t  neral 
.•«tat<Mii<"iit«  fan  Ik?  not*Ml  heio,  tlie  it'Hiler  is  referred 
to  the  cite*l  work  of  Alfre<l  Uussel  Wallace.  ( I ) 
FertiUty  or  non -fertility  of  cixieses  must  not  !»*• 
eatamemted  into  the  test  between  vari^  end 
•Moes,  for  ell  epeeke-hybrids  are  not  sterile,  nnr 
all  variety-hybnd*  fertile.  (2)  Fertility  depends 
on  ironie  delicate  mutual  adjustment  or  coniple- 
nientarinesv«<  of  tiie  male  ami  female  elements*,  and 
ii»  reailily  di«turbe<l  by  external  or  constitutional 
conditions.  (3)  Animals  seem  to  prefer  to  hreed 
with  their  like  among  existing  varietieo,  and  in  this 
«aj  it  is  believed  tliat  the  *Hwaniping  etlect-H  of 
falteierossing '  have  been  nsnally  obviated,  though 
mntusl  infertility  and  geo<;iaphical  separation  may 
also  assist  in  preservinj;  the  varieti<'s.  (4)  Hrooks 
liAM  laid  stress  n|Niu  the  fart  thai  ImiiIi  variety 
and  specie**  hybrids  are  lii;.'lily  viiriatilf.  In  liis 
theoiy  of  'physiological  selection,'  Komanes  has 
enphMieed  the  inportaaoe  of  mutual  sterility  in 
■phtHnil  up  one  Hpedes  into  severaL  '  Whenever 
uqr  vanetian  in  the  higiily  vsriaUe  reprodnetive 
system  occurs,  tending  to  sterility  with  the  parent 
form  without  impairing  fertility  with  the  varietal 
form,  H  jiliN -iiilii;,'ical  !>aiiier  must  intorposc,  di\  id- 
Hi;;  the  .N|Kiie.s  itito  two  parts,  free  to  develop 
dUtim  t  bi>tori»'s,  without  nuitual  intercro.s.sin^'.  or 
by  indfiK-tideut  \ariati<m.'  (5)  Darwin  ctmcluded 
that  '  ttiu  sterility  or  infertility  of  sjiecies  with 
cneh  other,  whether  mauifested  in  tlie  diffienlty  of 
obtaining  first  emsses  Iwtween  them,  or  in  the 
sterility  of  tli"  liybrids  thus  obtaineil,  wa-s  not  a 
constant  or  rl^^■^■>.•^ary  n-*iilt  of  specific  difVcrence, 
but  i.*  inci<|riitHl  on  unknown  iif-culi:u itii'>  nf  tlie 
reproductive  system.'  Wallace  nas  advanced  astep 
further  in  his  endeavour  to  show  that '  if  we  accept 
the  association  of  some  degree  of  infertility,  how- 
ever alight,  as  a  not  nnfraquent  aceooipaniment  of 
the  external  diflTereneee  which  always  arise  in  a 
of  nature  between  varieties  and  incipient 
>,  natural  selection  lias  the  power  tn  im  rt'aM- 
..  It  infertilitv  just  as  it  has  the  (siwer  to  increase 
etlter  favourable  variations.' 

8m  BSSXU,  DoMK-WCATIOV,  EMftHYOLOor.  EVOUTTIOX, 
KsnODOCnoN,  .Skx,  SrSClKS;  r.  Hnjc*,  Jonr.  iL  I. 
/tfl'st,  vola  i  ii  iiL;  W.  K.  Hrooks,  Hrrtdity 
nismmOffS.  U83);  Dsrwin,  t'tauU  and  Animal*  under 
IfcunwItolWow  (LmhL  1868t.  and  KffctU  of  Crou  and 
aif  MUtmUion  (bond.  1877);  Focks.  Die  Pfianxm- 
mittUimot  ( Berlin,  U81) ;  Qsddaa  and  ThooMeai  Evolu- 
turn  •/  Stz  (Load.  18»);  T.  Henaen,  MfiM.  d. 
JhMafv  ia  Hsnasaa's  HmnHauk  d.  PAfiMyte  (B4. 
si  tsip.  Uill:  O.  J.  BoBsas^/Mir.  Ll»%.  fte  XtX. 
iUHU  J.SMhs,  T»H*9ok^Batsmf{OMSot^,im;  of. 
Ill  ssfcieasss  to  KUrsnlH-.  BMfcsrfe.  OlHasr,  Miceli, 
4aV  end  PhftMotn  ^  AMa  tnM/lplbnhiU  Wsid 
(OslMd.  IM87):  A.  B.  Wisass^  Jarisinfwi  (tMd. 
IM):  Widiars.  asHidlffifMiy  <w  JS(hiiwiimBiW(Bws- 

■ydaNpcH.  See  Jheh  m. 

HftetM  (from  the  Greek  AwrftUM.  'a  watery 
vesitle'K  a  term  applied  to  toe  bladder- worm 

{te*)}rr  \  «tageof  certain  ta|M>wonns,  but  particularlv 
to  that  of  Tania  ecJktHocvccM,  fouud  e«>{)ecially  in 


man  and  monkeys,  ox  and  swine,  in  liver.  Inngs,  or 
almost  any  oryan.  The  bliMldei  -worm  ( Echinoeoceut 
rcterinorum)  is  often  very  conspicuous,  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  child's  head,  weigUmg  ia 
some  eases  IS  to 


.\,  lirood  cxp'ulc  of  Erhinorocrut 
1 1  irritinriim.  With  fuUy-fonued 
ruul  ruaiiiirrstary  hesds;  B^sdols 
'l\tuia  ccttnuKoeeut, 


3t)  lb.,  and  notable 
amon<;  bladder- 
worms  for  its  pro 
lilic  asexual  mul- 
tiplication. From 
the  inner  surface, 
in  numerous 
s|)ecial  brood -cap- 
sules of  the  »hc  of 
millet  seed,  simx' 
times  hundreds 
<if  '  heads '  are 
budded  off ;  wliile 
daughter  biaddera 

may  also  be  pro* 
dnoed  externally. 

The  at! nit  ta|»e- 
worin    is  small, 

ami   liver*  Mii'i.Jly 

in  the  intestines 
of  dog,  jackal,  or 

wolf.  It  is  from  the  dog  being  kept  too  mneh 
about  the  bouse  or  penwin  tliat  the  egpi  which  give 
rise  to  the  dreadful  Ecliinoooccus  itntf  their  way  to 
man.   The  disease  is  known  in  most  countries  of 

Europe,  but  is  commoneHt  in  Iceland.  Tlie  term 
hydati<l  is  sometimes  extended  to  oilier  bladder- 
worms — e.g.  the  ' stagger- worm  '  (7".  nnnirns)  «»f 
the  hlieep,  or  in  nieuicioe  to  serous  cysts  which 
have  notldng  at  all  to  do  with  nara.sitc8.  See 

Tapeworm;  and  for  a  veiy  fnil  discussion  of 
Behinoonecns.  see  Lenekart's  PtmuUen  of  Man 

(trans,  by  W.  E.  Ifoyle,  vol.  i.  Edin.  1S86). 

Hvde«  an  im|Mirtant  manufacturing  town  of 
Cheshire,  7  miles  ESE.  of  Manchester,  and  5  NE. 
of  Stockport.  Standing  in  a  coalfield,  and  enjoy* 
in^  ample  fsdlities  of  eommnnieatioa  by  roed, 

rail,  and  canal,  it  has  risen  from  a  mere  village 
to  a  considerable  town,  which  in  1S81  was  in- 
Corporate»l  as  a  iniiniri]ial  Imroii^di.  Cotton  is  of 
course  the  staple  manufacture  ;  then  come  the  felt- 
hat  industry,  engineering,  boiler-making,  Ac.  The 
town-liall  IS  a  handsome  building.  Pop.  (1811) 
1806}  (1861)  1S,79S:  (1881)28,629)  (1891)  aO,«7€L 

Hyde,  Edward.  See  Clarendon  (Earl  op). 

Hyderabad  (ifmtfardAdrf),  or  the  Nisam's 

Dominions,  a  great  native  or  feudatory  state  of 

India,  occupies  the  greater  jMirt  of  the  I>eccan 
proper  or  central  plateau  of  southern  Imlia,  lie- 
tweeii  the  provinces  of  Madras  and  l(om1>ay.  Area, 
81,807  square  miles,  excluding  tbo  British  assigned 
districts  of  IVrar  ('j.v. );  |>op.  iu  1881,  9,845,594: 
in  1891,  11,537,040.  About  a  tenth  onlv  are 
Mohammedans,  found  mainly  in  the  capital,  though 
the  Nizam  and  state  are  Mohammmlan.  Telngu, 
Kanarese,  and  Marntbi  are  the  principal  languages 
^lMlken.  Kducati«m  is  making  rajud  strides  ;  dur- 
ing the  three  years  j)revions  to  I8i<y  the  number  of 
schmd-.  marlv  doubUsI,  and  the  pupils  incieiLstHl 
fnnn  11,740  to  27,7t>0.  The  surfac  e  is  a  slightly- 
elevateil  tableland.  The  princi|>al  rivers  are  the 
Godavari.  with  its  tribntanes  the  Dudna.  Maniira, 
and  Pranhita;  and  tiie  KistBa  (Krishna),  with  its 
t  ri  b  u  t  ari  es  t  he  Bhina  and  Tungabhad  ra.  The  soi  I  is 
in  ;;eneral  very  fertile,  hnt  poorly  cultivated  ;  yet, 
wherever  it  rei'ei\e««  miMlenite  attenlimi.  it  yields 
harvests  all  the  year  round.  The  pnslucts  ait» 
rice,  wheat,  maize,  mustard,  castor-oil,  sugar-cane, 
cotton.  indifiO,  fruita  { including  gra|H-s  and  melons ), 
and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables.  The  pastur- 
ages are  extensive,  and  sheep  and  homed  cattle  are 
numerous.   The  climate  it  good  on  the  whole; 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  capital,  Hyderabad.  | 
in  January  it  74°  30',  and  in  May  93*.  Tlie  export* 
M*  eottOD,  oil-MMds,  eloth,  hides,  raetal  warea,  and 
agricultural  produce ;  Bait,  grain,  tinil)er,  Euro- 
pean piece-po<Hl8,  ami  liardware  are  inii>orte<l.  Tlie 
railway  fnmi  Mmliit--  t<)  Boiiiliay  int«r»ecta  the 
south-west  part  of  tlic  wtate.  The  state  revenue  is* 
aliout  £4,000,000  a  vear ;  ami  there  is  an  amiy  of 
13,000  infantry  and  1400  cavaliy,  beridM  a  lai:ge 
foras  of  irregoiars  (poanUy  lonw  49,000  oooatltate 
the  military  force). 

In  1687  the  territory  long  known  as  the  Nizam's 
DoiniiiioiiH  l»e<Mino  a  province  of  tlio  Mogiil 
emj)ire  ;  Imt  Moori  .iftrr  1713  the  jiovenior  or  viceroy 
of  the  l)«Jocan,  Asaf  .lah,  with  the  title  of  Ntzum- 
vl-Mulk  ( '  rL><^'iilator  of  the  state'),  niatle  hiiii8«lf 
independent.  After  his  death,  in  1748,  two  claini- 
Mte  ap{)earod  for  the  throne,  his  son  Nasir  Jang, 
•ad  his  grandson  MaalTar  Jang.  The  eanse  of 
the  former  wnn  espoused  by  the  Eacit  India  Com- 
pany, and  that  of  the  latter  l>v  a  ljo<ly  of  French 
adveiiturePi  under  Cn'iionil  Diipleix.  Then  followed 
a  period  of  strife  and  anarchy.  In  1761  Nizam  Ali 
obtained  the  supreme  power,  and  after  .some  vacilla- 
tion signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English  in 
1766.  He  aided  them  in  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
•oltan  iA  Mvaore,  and  at  the  tennioation  of  that 
war,  in  1790,  a  new  treaty  was  fenned,  by  which, 
in  return  for  certain  territorial  rnnccKsions,  tlie 
EaAt  Inilia  Company  Iwund  itnelf  to  maintain  a 
subMidiar\-  force  of  6000  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions.  Another  treaty  was  c^tncluded 
in  18fi3.  The  Nizam,  who  in  point  of  rank  is  the 
fint  Moliammedan  rater  in  India,  remained  faith- 
fol  to  the  British  during  the  mutiny  of  1857-58 
(see  Juno,  Sir  Salar).  The  assigned  districts 
(see  Berar)  were  in  1861  given  in  trust  to  Britain 
on  account  of  unpaid  and  increasing  debts;  the 
surplus  revenue  l>eing  returned  to  the  Nizam. 

Hyderabad  ( JTisfifanlAifif ),  the  capital  of 

Ilyderalia*!  st^ite,  BtaniLn  on  the  ri^^ht  Imiuk  of  the 
Musi,  at  an  elevation  of  I7()<»  feet  alxive  the  sea, 
by  rail  .JIK)  milcH  NW.  of  .Miuim-i,  It  (3  iniles  in 
circumference,  and  Ls  Hurroundeil  by  a  stone  wall, 
flanked  by  bastions.  Pop.  in  1881,  wiUi  suburhs, 
364,902;  in  1881,  415,039.  The  popolaoe  oonsisU 
ef  very  varied  dements,  and  is  fnllof  wariike  spirit, 
nearly  every  one  carrying  weapons.  The  street 
architecture  is  uninteresting.  The  palace  of  the 
Nizam,  thou^rh  architect ur.illv  of  no  great  import- 
ance, is  of  v.xHt  size.  Hvderalmd  is  onet>f  the  ntost 
imoortant  strongholds o^Mohammedani.'^m  in  India, 
ana  the  inoc^ques  are  numerous.  The  principal 
mosque  was  fashioned  after  the  model  of  tne  Great 
Moeqne  at  Meooa ;  in  the  interior  are  fine  mono- 
KtUe  granite  columns,  and  oatalde  the  bnllding  is 
CIOWne4l  by  very  lofty  minarct.s.  Another  rcniui  k- 
able  edifice  is  tlie  Char  Minar  or  ("<dlej;e,  with  tHiir 
iiiiiiarcts  resting  on  four  connect«>l  archrs,  at  winch 
the  four  principal  thoroughfares  converge.  On  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  British  Residency, 
a  magnificent  pile,  with  the  finest  staircase  in 
India;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  fine  ornamental 
gardens,  and  ooounnnicates  with  the  Nizam's  palace 
ny  a  bridge  with  eight  spacious  arcbee  of  sqnareil 
granitf.  The  neiglilxjurlmod  lioji->tH  of  wild  and 
pictureHijue  scenorv,  ami  nlionrids  with  huge  tanks 
and  iK'.'iiitiful  ^'iirilens.  S«'(.'under;ilia<l  (Stkitnilnr- 
dbdd)  is  a  British  military  cantonment  (pop.  1881, 
74,194)  6  mUes  NB.  of  Hyderabad. 

nyderabad,  the  historical  capital  of  Rind, 
and  chii'f  city  of  a  district,  htand.«  .3A  milcn  K.  of 
the  left  hank'of  the  Indus.  Pop.  ( 1891 )  .W. 048,  of 
whom  23,000  were  Mohaninieilaus.  The  town  is 
Iba  main  centre  of  postal,  telegraphic,  and  road 
eonmunication  for  the  pmvincel  though  the  Siml 
nilway ,  terminating  at  Kurrochee,  is  on  the  other  I 


side  of  the  Indus.  It  is  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sillts,  gold-worlc,  potteiy,  laoqueied  ware, 
and  anns  of  varfinu  kinds.  There  is  now  a  plenti- 
ful water-supply  frotn  the  Indus.  As  against  a 
native  force  it  Is  tolerably  strong,  occupy iug  a 
somewhat  steep  hei;^'lit,  and  having  a  rampart 
flanked  by  round  towers. 

Hyder  AH  {Haidar  Ali),  ruler  of  Mysore,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  Mohammedan  princes  of  India, 
was  bom  in  1728.  His  grandfather  was  a  wander- 
ing fakir;  his  father  a  constable  of  a  district  in 
Mysore.  Hyder  sjient  his  vouth  in  idleness, 
though  occasionally  doing  military  service ;  hut 
in  1749  his  bravery  at  a  siege  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  maharaiah  of  Ifysore's  minister.  He 
soon  became  in  all  bat  oane  raler  of  the  kin|^ 


dom;  and  in  1750  he  dispossessed  his  master, 

allowing  him  to  retain  his  title,  while  he  himself 
took  that  of  (/</i«j.  or  regent.  He  then  conquered 
Calicut,  Bcdnor,  Kananur,  and  other  neighlmuring 
state« ;  and  in  176G  iiis  dominions  included  more 
than  84,000  so.  m.  He  withheld  the  customary 
tribute  from  the  Mahrattas  (q.v.),  and  carried  on 
an  ultimately  successful  war  af^ainst  them.  He 
waged  two  wars  Against  the  British,  in  the  fint  of 
which  ( 1767-69)  he  was  practically  snccessfnl,  and 
signed  a  treat v  under  the  walls  of  Madra",  which 
providwl  for  a  ^ind  of  alliance.  When  Hvder  was 
defcate<l  by  the  Muhrattas  in  1772  he  claimed 
English  support ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Madras 
government  to  fultil  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
treaty  obligations,  he  became  the  bitter  eoeaiy  cf 
the  Englhio.  Taking  advantage  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  (1778),  he  and  his 
son  and  succea«ior,  Tippoo  Saib,  descended  like 
a  thnnderltolt  into  the  f'amatic,  t^itally  roiit«»tl 
two  Englinh  conimantlers,  and  ravagotl  the  country 
to  within  forty  miles  of  Madras;  but  he  was  ulti- 
mately defeated  in  three  battles  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 
He  die<I  suddenly,  still  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
in  December  1782.  Hee  L.  li.  Howling,  Hmdar  AH 
and  Tipu  Ailtef»  (1893). 

Ilvdnora«  a  genus  of  paraf<itic  plants  Ix^Ionpng 
to  the  order  Cytinoceie,  which  consists  entirely 
of  root-parasites.  Hjfdnora  afrieana  is  a  South 
African  species  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  fleshy 
Euphorbia*  and  other  succulent  plants;  it  has  a 
putrid  smell,  but  is  roasted  and  eatan  by  the 
natives,  and  is  also  used  for  tanning. 

Hydnum,  a  ^'i-nus  of  fungi  belonging  to  the 
sub-order  Hymeuomycet^-s,  order  iiasidiomycetes. 
and  having  the  under  side  of  the  pUtm  eoveved 
with  soft  spines  which  bear  tlie  spoiea.  The 
species  are  numerous,  some  of  tliem  Bri^h; 
among  these  is  H.  rrpaudum,  more  conmion  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  of  EiiroiK',  iuid  much 
used  a-s  an  e.sruleiit  in  France,  Italy,  ami  Gemuuiy* 
It  grows  chiefly  in  pine  and  uak  woods. 

Hydra,  a  Greek  island,  lies  4  miles  from  the 

coast  of  the  Peloponnesian  department  t>f  Argoljs 
and  Corinth.  It  is  a  narrow  rocky  riilge,  1 1  miles 
loiiL',  l'."i<>  feet  IjI^'Ii,  .'Hid  '20  .s<|.  m.  in  Hten.  The 
shures  are  rocky  ami  steep,  anil  the  interior  is 
destitute  of  vegetation  an«l  of  water.  On  the 
north-west  coast  is  Uie  seaport  of  Hydra  (6446). 
The  7342  islanders,  mostly  of  Alheidan  origin, 
make  excellent  seamen,  and  carry  on  rottnn  an<t 
silk  weaving,  tanning,  shipbuilding,  sponge-lishing, 
and  commerce.  The  islantl  wa-,  uninhabited  in 
ancient  times.  Previous  to  tlie  war  of  <Ireek 
indei^endence  the  Hydriotes  numl>ere<l  more  tlian 
28,000,  and  were  considered  the  richest  pcoplo  in 
the  amhipelaga  They  cnjoved  a  large  share  of 
the  eanyfaig-tnide  in  tlie  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  traded  to  England,  the  Baltic, 
and  even  America.  In  the  war  they  fnik  a  mii«t 
active  and  conspicuous  part ;  but  on  the  restoration 
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of  peace  the  wlantl  lont  much  of  Its  fonuer  proe- 

pcnty,  being  ontrivnlled  by  Syra. 

HT<lra«  a  falxildii^i  iiioiiHter  of  the  ancient 
world,  said  to  liavc  inhabited  the  marshes  of 
LeroMi  ia  Ar^uIiM,  not  far  from  the  sea-coaBt. 
AceOUiti  Tary  Imth  as  to  its  origin  and  apnenr- 
ance.  Some  inske  it  the  issue  of  Styx  and  the  Titan 
Pallax,  and  others,  of  Echidna  and  Typhon.  It  is 
n'i>re^nle<l  a'^  in;^  several  liuails,  wliii'h  iimin-- 
tli.it^^lv  j^ri'w  up  a^,'Hiii  an  (ifteii  Jis  they  were  cut  oil'. 
TIk-  nuiiilior  {^pnerally  raiijxed  from  seven  to  iiiiio, 
thoogb  Simonides  };ivcs  it  fifty,  and  some  liiMtoiiuns 
a  tnudrad,  and  even  more.  Its  mouths,  M-liich  were 
M  imiMiroaa  at  its  haads*  dischareed  a  subUe  and 
deadly  Tcnoin.  The  deilnraliuu  ef  tliia  raptile  was 
one  of  tiie  twelve  laboan  of  Hercules. 

■jdr%  f  fresh-water  pdyp,  the  aimplflflt  and 
BMSt  faminar  wpresentative  m  the  class  Hvdrozoa 

(q.v.),  sub-kingdom  Cir!«'nt»»rata  (q.v.).  T^ho  ani- 
mal cuntxists  uf  a  tube,  vai  viti;^'  from  ;i  to  J  iucb  in 
len^h,  closed  at  the  pn»xin)al  ond  l)y  an  adhesive 
pUt«  (pedal  disc),  whereby  it  b  coiumonly  attached 
to  some  water  weed ;  at  the  other  ( ifistad )  ex- 
trMnitjr  ia  the  mouth,  at  the  apex  of  a  blunt  oone 
(^jpoeUune),  rotiiid  whose  base  aiiio  inn  six  to 


Fig.  L 

BmiMiifTvmmstie  I'>c(rfttiiii;i«|  it«-<-tirtn  of  an  adult  mMlllMn, 
'ith  r- jiriKloctirv  nr^n.-ii  :tti4  a  hu<l  (u);  aNgSntd  dght 

•Sujuru-n.    (A-flcr  Miimluill  auJ  lliintt.) 

ei;:lit  tentacles.  Thcne  are  slender  tubes  closed  at 
tlw  end,  but  continuous  intsffoalljr  with  tin  main 
csvitjjr  of  the  aaimal ;  thiqr  have  *  wtaty  Appear- 
aaee  and,  aeeofdinff  to  thmr  degree  of  oontraetion, 

■sy  be  eith«»r  smail  ronndwi  no<lules  or  stretch  out 
toserfml  tinu")  the  lonj^'th  of  the  liodv.  The  prey, 
wiiich  is  !.<'riiiiiil«'(i  li\  tlie  thrcjwl  rdls  to  Ik;  pres. 
tn'Av  .|.-.»<TiiK'<l,  drawn  by  the  tcntHcles  into  the 
m  -uth  T\\t^  liody  wall  consults  of  three  distinct 
Uyen :  L  The  Ectoderm,  or  outer  covering,  con- 
•iMa  of  the  following  kinds  at  celts  :  ( 1 )  covering 
SsUt  hi  a  sin«le  lay«r,  snbconicAl,  with  the  broader 
Mlsevtwaros.  (Z)  MnAcle-c4>l]s,  whoMe  Imiso  forms 
aftUmait,  di^pw.l  l.>n).'itn.linally.  (3)  Intt-rstitial 
«mAll,  ronnd'-d  ami  i«Iju(.hI  in  groups  ltctwe«*n 
th«'  bafw>«  of  the  larppir  cells.  (4 )  Cnitiohlasts,  so 
celled  Itecause  they  contain  the  threa<i-cells  (onido- 
tfMi,  nemstocysts ).  These  latter  have  rather  a 
wpHaated  etmetare;  they  eoiwbt  of  an  ovoid  sac. 
«t  the  eater  end  of  wMeh  the  wall  Is  fnraginated 
Sr  torkt^l  in  to  fitnii  a  Ion::  tnlio  foiI(>d  tip  like 
e  string :  Iho  corumcncemeut  uf  the  iuva^nated 


magnified.  The  fllamrnt.  If 
cijiiiplMo]  on  thv  M'ale  of  the 
drawinif,  would  li«ve  *  lenj^th 

of  12  Inclim.    i  After  GiUuni.) 


portion  contains  some  pointed  barbs,  the  end  is 
filiform  aad  pointed.  The  young  etUdoblasts,  in 
which  the  development  of  the  thnad-oells  is  just 

beginning,  are  situated  deeply  among  the  inter- 
stitial cells ;  when  mature  they  are  placed  on  the 
furfac-e,  and  fonn  notioeaUe  pwwninenicea  between 
the  cov«Min;.'  ('idU  ;  the 
cnidobhisl  rt'inaiiiM  a 
9}iarply-detincd  capsule 
round  the  thread-odl| 
and  near  the  aperture 
of  invagination  it  givee 
out  a  little  prwess 
(cnidocil),  M-hich  seems 
to  .^erve  the  purpii^u 
of  a  tiiyger,  for  upon 
touching  it  the  tul>e 
tontainei  in  the  tiiread- 
cel  I  is  suddenly  everted, 
and  then  presents  the 
a])j)earance  of  a  lone 
i)(>inted  filament,  witli 
narbs,    disposed    in  v  o 

circlee  of  three  each,  at  *" 
itM  luuA      \t  ia    linw       •  thnad-cell  with  the  thrad 
ii»  oBse.     11,  IS,  uuw-     »ot«wled:  hWilynuBiilflid. 
ever,  only  certom  forms  b,  a  thnMl-edTtriArWtTui. 

of  imtation  Whieh  pro-      inatlon  or  lU  eontcnta ;  lilxhiy 

dnce  tliis  efffMt;  It 

seems  to  l>e  umler  tlie 
control  of  the  n»'rvou8 
system.  (5)Nerve-cellti, 
with  numerons  processes,  sonic  of  wliicli  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  ciiidobliists.  (G)  Glandular  cells, 
which  are  restricted  to  the  pedal  disc.  II.  The  Endo- 
derm,  or  internal  layer,  oomdsts  of  three  kinds  of 
ciliated  cells  :  ( 1 )  a  layer  of  large  cells  which  often 
contain  grauulcs  of  ^rrecnLsh  matter  resembling  that 
of  leaves  (rhloroidiytl ).  Tliey  have  tlie  jMUver  of 
tlirowing  out  pnKe.H.Ne.H  ( j>.seudo]>odia)  during  tiiges- 
tion,  and  nlniost  always  liavt^'  iiiipty  ."paoes  or 
vacuoles  in  them;  they 'may  lurthennore  mve  rise 
to  muscular  tilamenlK,  iKith  circular  and  longittt* 
dinal,  (2 )  Small  glandular  ceils  in  the  hypostome. 
( 3 )  Olandnlar  eells  with  vaenoM  epaees  at  the  base 
of  the  IhhIv  ra\ity.  III.  The  Meeodemi  i»  a  thin 
structureless  lamella,  .si-puratlng  the  ectoderm  and 
endodenn. 

The  hydra  re|ir<>duces  by  t\vo  distinct  mmles  : 
Jl)  asexuallv  by  ;,'('miiiatin.  When  the  weather 
IS  waim  an^  food  abnudaot.  a  hollow  outgrowth 
takes  |daoe  f nnn  the  side  of  the  body  of  tlie  parent: 
a  mouth  and  tentacles  are  formed  at  its  distal 
extremity,  and  eventually  H  separates  by  constric- 
tion of  iiH  base,  and  commences  an  indeju  iidetit 
existence.  ScviTnl  buds  may  fonn  at  mice,  and 
tlut<e  may  even  jiroduce  hwi-nnAary  buds  Itefuri-  their 
separation  fn>m  the  parent,  but  this  formation  of 
colonies  is  merely  temporary.  (2)  Sexual  repro- 
datrtion  takes  place  when  the  eonditions  of  life 
beeome  nnlavonrable— e.g.  if  a  hydim  which  has 
iust  l>egvn  to  bud  W  plaer<I  ia  a  vessel  in  which 
food  is  scarce,  se.vual  or;,'an«  will  be  fonne<l  and 
the  Iniil  will  not  iiii[i(oliably  bo  alworlieii.  The 
male  organs  (testes)  are  conical  bwellings,  t*ituate<l 
not  far  oelow  the  tentacles  :  generally  they  arc 
more  than  one  in  number.  Tbev  arise  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  interaUtinl  eells  of  the  ectoderm, 
and  when  mature  their  contained  spermatozoa 
am  she»l  into  the  water.  The  ovum  is  as  a  rule 
'•iii'^'lf,  and  is  ilue  to  the  drM-.'-i'incnt  "f  ..ae  of  a 
inns>  of  intei^titial  cells;  tlie  surrounduig  cell» 
form  a  protective  capsule  which  eventnally  n>trarts 
and  leaves  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ovum 
bare  to  receive  the  spermatosoa.  After  this  the 
ovum  undergoes  segmentation,  a  hard  eapeale  is 
formed  around  it,  and  it  falls  to  the  bottom  and 
there  di'v  ilops  into  a  >  niint:  b\  dra.  Prior  to  -^fMial 
repriMlucliun  the  hydra  often  retires  inUi  the  bliade 
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of  muas  or  siniiliir  dark  ohjects.  Am  rn;;aril.s  its 
teproductive  organs  it  seems  iuo8t  probnMe  that 
hydra  has  undergone  great  inoditicationt*  as  cMttu* 
puod  with  other  nydram,  and  that  iu  simplicity 
tt  not  primitive  mit  the  remit  of  defeneration. 
The  food  of  hydra  consist*  of  orKaiiii*mt«  nioitj 
ntinutf  than  it-s<  lf,  which  it  is  alile  tu  {^lariilyse  liy 
its  tliri'iiii  f-ulls  ;  aftt?r  llio  iiutiiiiw  [Miitixu  df  tlior 
has  iKHtn  extnicted  tlie  ellete  jNirtiotiH  are  ejected 
through  the  mouth.  Tlie  aniuial  can  creep  slowly 
upon  lU  disc  and  swim  bv  the  same  oigan,  iMaging 
Husuended  below  the  snrtaee  of  the  water ;  it  ereene 
by  bending  the  body,  attaching  a  tentacle  to  the 
surface  upon  which'  it  restM,  and  then  moving  the 

foot  II|>  to  tho  toilt.vli'  iUl'l  lrli\in;,'  it. 

VuiiDtis  M|>e<  ie.s  ot  llii'  genuM  llydni  have  been 
de»crilM>d,  (us  //.  fvV/f/i.«,  //.  fmsfn,  and  //.  vulijarit. 
Tlie  tirst  in  distinguished  by  the  preseooe  of  ;;reeh 
cliliir<j[iliyll  ^'ranuTe»«  in  the  cells  ef  tlie  endodenn. 
It  has  been  maintained  thai  tliese  were  algw  living 
within  the  eells  in  a  state  of  SymUoeis  (q.v.),  bat 
the  fiuts  that  tlif  {ireen  hydra  does  not  lo«e  ita 
colour  in  the  dark,  that  tlic  cidourod  iMwIit's  have 
neither  nucleus  nor  cell  tiieiiilir;ine,  ainl  [IjiU  lliey 
are  found  in  the  ovum  wiicre  tlioy  originate  from 
colonrleas  bodies,  tend  to  prove  (hat  thcgr  we 
intepul  parts  of  the  aniniaL 

Ifa  bvdra  lie  eat  in  two,  it  appears  that  within 
certain  fimit^  each  portion  will  develop  into  a 
complete  animal ;  but  the  statement  so  often  re- 
peated, a>  tlie  result  (if  'I'lvmMey'fl  expcriniontH. 
that  \vlie  [i  a  liydni  is  turned  inside  out  the  endo- 
derni  uiid  ei  t(Mlerni  will  mutually  take  on  each 
other  s  fuuetions,  and  tlie  animal  continue  to  live, 
is  erroneous :  the  animal  will,  on  the  contrary, 
rectify  its  position,  or,  if  prevented,  it  will  perbli. 
When  a  hydra  eaptnres  a  fra|;mnnt  ot  food  too  larv;c 
to  be  taken  into  the  mouth,  it  everU  the  etidoderni 
so  to  lirin;^  the  di^rcHtive  cells  in  cimtuet  \\itli 
the  food,  IniL  it  !-]>ei-.lily  re;4:iins  ii>  i hIl' iiial  state'; 
this  explains  the  power  it  has  oi  rapidly  recover- 
ing after  artiGcial  inversion.  Two  liyilroB  can  tie 
permanently  fused  with  each  other  either  by  pin- 
ning them  together  with  hristles  or  by  inserting 
one  iii^i'le  the  other. 

List  of  more  iitiiiortant  n  feretioes  in  Addition  to  the 
ordinar)'  tcxt-buuk*  of  ^nul.i^y  :  Klciiientifrg,  Hylra 
( Leip.  1H72);  Jickeli,  Mur/ili'ilinjitrfu it  Jnhrhnrh,  viii. 
(1882-«a);  P*rker, /VfK-  A'-v.  .vj,-..  xxx.  \  \m));  Lank- 
eater,  yature,  xxvii.  (1882-83):   Korotaev,  Ann.  awl 

At  at/.  Nat.  Uut.i.^)  xL  (U83){  Iscliikaw«»  JUfaehr.  /. 
■ydracvcucBt  SeeAFmiBNTS. 

IIy<Irailgea«  a  jjenus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
i>rder  Mydran<;e;ieeM',  which  numy  Ixit-aiiists  nuike 
a  sub  order  of  .S,i\itra;:eje,  ilistinj^lishiMl  hy  having 
four  to  six  i>etals,  eight  to  twelve  or  uuuiv  stamens, 
a  more  or  less  inferior  ovwy,  and  two  to  five  styles. 
In  hydrangea  the  flowem  ave  in  cymea^  the  exterior 
flowers  atwrile  and  dilated.  Pew  spedeii  are  known, 
and  they  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  southern  parts 
of  North  .\meriea,  and  of  riiiiia  and  .lap.in.  The 
s|M'cii-s  |Mipiilarly  known  as  tlie  llyilianyea  ( //. 
hitrft' ii.il It)  IS  a  native  of  ("liina  and  .lapan,  and 
has  long  )>ecn  in  cultivation  tie-ie  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  hy 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1788,  and  spec<iily  U^came 
varv  popular.  Iteing  readily  propagated  by  layers 
ana  enttiu*^,  so  as  to  be  not  only  a  favourite 
>,'reen!ioii^.-  plant,  Imt  a  frp<|uent  ornament  of 
cotta;,'e  windows.  In  the  south  of  Knirlaml,  and 
south-west  of  Scotlanil.  it  endur'  s  tli.'  open  air. 
It  seems  aliniwt  imjMissihle  to  water  it  too  freely  ; 
and  in  favourahle  circumstances  it  becomes  a  mag- 
nificent shrub.  A  plant  in  Ltevonshire  hae  had 
1(100  large  cymes  or  flowers  expanded  at  onee. 
The  flowers,  jienerally  pink,  are  .s4nneiinu's  Idue  ; 
the  blue  colour  ia  owing  to  peculiarities  of  soil. 


Peat  and  iron  ore  are  said  to  he  prodaetive  of  blue 
flowers  in  the  hydrangea.  H.  JaponkOf  iatroduoed 
Into  Enrape  fniia  Japan  by  Slebold,  ia  ranaricaUo 


for  its  veiy  lai;:e  cymes  of  flnwi  is,  //.  nivea  anil 
H.  fjiierrijuiia,  American  species,  are  not  uu- 
frequently  to  M  aeen  in  flowergaidene  in  North 
America. 

Hydrates  are  compounds  of  water  with  ele> 

ments  or  with  other  compounds.  The  term 
hydntTi'iir  is  one  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
K\non\ni  of  /ii/tirute,  and  indeeil  it  may  lie  >ai<l 
tiiat  we  have  no  certain  means  of  distinguishing 
the  one  fmm  the  other.  The  distinction  oetween 
the  two  is  that  in  the  hydrate  the  water  is  supposed 
to  be  present  as  water,  and  without  any  rearrange- 
ment of  tlie  molecules,  while  in  the  hjrdroxide 
the  water  ia  considered  to  have  lost  its  identity, 
its  constituent  atoms  having;  entered  into  new 
combinations.  As  a  typical  exainjile  of  a  hydrate 
we  may  instance  crystallised  sulphate  of  c<ip|H'r, 
CuSO^.SHjU,  which  contains  the  water  so  loosely 
combined  that  it  is  driven  oH'  hv  prolonged  heating, 
and  the  white  anhydrous  aolpoate,  CUSO4,  ia  jpn>> 
dnoed.  Here  the  water  is  apparently  present  aa 
water,  and  neeessarj"  to  the  crystalline  form,  and 
is  therefore  calleil  water  of  crystalli.salion.  \\  hen 
nitric  anhydride,  N-0„  unites  with  water  it  foriuH 
nitric  acitl,  Nj()j,H,0  or  HNO,,  but  this  hi  not 
regarded  as  a'  hydrate,  liecanse  the  nitric  acid 
cannot  lose  the  water  without  also  losing  ita 
characteristic  properties.  The  whole  question  ia 
full  of  difficulties,  and  is  at  present  quite  theoreti- 
cal ;  diH*erent  chemists  nsing  the  terras  above  men* 
tiiuie.l  in  diiTerent  senses. 

Hydraallc  Cranetk  Bee  Cramb. 
■ydnivlle  Bmrtnes  or  ■•ton  are  often 

conveniently  used  wlien  water  under  a  high  pree- 
sure  is  olitainahle,  and  where  work  is  intermittently 
remiiifd,  ris  iii  e.iji-tans,  winches,  \c.  ;  they  d»>  not 
diller  essentially  from  steam-engines.  The  water 
acts  hy  ilitference  of  pressure— i.e.  it  is  admitted 
at  a  high  pressure  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  stroke,  and 
exhauHteo  at  a  low  preMsure  at  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
thus  giving  a  reeiprocAting  motion  to  the  plunger. 
The  velocity  of  tne  piston  has  to  he  kept  low  to 
!\v<,\,\  itijurious  slnv'ks  in  suddenly  lirin^'ing  llie 
coliinin  of  water  to  rest  ;  since  tliey  work  under  very 
much  jrreater  nressuies  than  steam  eii;.'iiies  (usual 
preiksure  TOO  lo.  per  si^.  in.),  they  can  he  much 
smaller.  A oommon  form  is  the  three-cylin<leralngln 
actiog  engine « in  each  cylinder  works  a  plunger  i 
water  is  admitted  by  valves  behind  the  plungers 
and  forei's  them  out  :  at  the  conclusion  of  the  out- 
stroke  the  pressure  water  supply  is  cut  off,  and  the 
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fxlmust  valve  oiwned,  allowing  the  plunder  to  ptisli 
tlie  wat«r  out  oi  the  cylinder  on  the  return  stroke, 
and  8o  OM.  There  are  two  chainbers  in  tlie  {raniin<;, 
and  one  pa.HMi;;e  or  port  into  the  lK>ttotn  of  tlic 
.  cylinder  ;  diirin;:;  the  working  of  the  engine  the 
cylinder  ra^cillaten,  ami  at  the  right  time  putH  one 
or  other  of  the  two  chanilierH  in  coniniuuicatiou 
vitb  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  this 
port;  one  chanil>er  is  otien  to  exhaust-pipe,  the 
otJier  to  tiupidy  pipe.  The  ulungers  are  connected 
to  a  three-thruw  crank.  Trie  great  advantage  of 
the  wingle  action  it*  that  HluxrkH  are  avoided  at  the 
dea<l  centres ;  the  three  cranks  ensure  a  v«My 
nniform  turning  force  on  the  crank  («haft,  and  aUo 
enable  the  engine  to  start  in  any  poeition. 

Hydraulic  Main.  Sec  Gas  liohting,  p.  100. 
Hydraulic  Mortar.  See  Ck.ments. 
Hydraulic    Press,  often   called  Rramah's 

SrfM,  from  tlie  inventor,  Joseph  Kramah  (q.v.), 
e{)end.<«  for  it^  action  on  the  principle  that  a 

Erw>«ure  exerteil  on  any  part  of  the  nurfaoe  of 
({aid  is  tranamitted  uudiminixhed  and  etjually 


Hydraulic  Prow. 


in  all  directionM  through  the  mafw  (see  Hv'DRO. 
STATIOi).  The  annexed  figure  n?pre»ent*i  the  e><Hen- 
tial  partA  of  the  machine,  minor  details  of  con- 
•irnction  l>fing  omittetl.  F  is  a  Htrong  cast-imn 
or  cai«t-Mteel  cylinder,  open  at  the  top;  B  is 
•  plunger  or  ram  whicli  fiU  watertight  into 
tlie  cylinder ;  to  prevent  leakaj^e  a  leather  ring 
r  thapcd  in  section  is  place<l  in  the  cavity  c; 
May  water  trying  to  leak  out  forces  the  two  sides 
of  this  ring  hanl  against  the  pi.<4ton  and  the  Hide 
of  the  cavity,  and  the  greater  the  nreasure  the 
tighter  it  keens.  This  form  of  {tacking  is  now 
otu^  replace*!  h^  an  onlinary  stutting-lmx  lilleil 
with  henip  {nacking.  A  pine,  (•,  lva<la  from  the 
cylinder  to  a  force-puiiip.  H.  By  means  of  this 
|Rirap  water  can  lie  force«l  from  the  tank,  T,  through 
the  pi|*e  t»  into  the  cylinder,  thus  pushing  the 
plunger  or  ram,  B,  upwards.  The  rain  carries  on  its 
In^i  a  platt^n  «ir  table,  on  which  the  bales,  &c.,  to  be 
pmw«><i  are  place<l  ;  the  rising  of  the  platten  presses 
tbrm  a;rain«t  the  entablature  or  uuper  plate,  A. 
•hicli  L»  held  in  {Minititm  by  the  columns  C.  The 
\m.lr  c»n  thus  be  s<|ueeie<l  to  any  extent  de«ire<l. 

The  jxiwer  of  the  pre«.s  is  readily  calculate<l ;  let 
Uk  diamelcni  of  the  pump-plungcV,  K,  and  ram,  B, 
c/  and  I)  inches  res|)ectively,  tlien  any  downwanl 
prea»are  on  K  beoimes  an  upward  pressure  on  B 

■ugniSe*!  ^  times.    Suppose,  for  instance,  that 

tlw  premure  on  K  was  .VK)  |iouniis,  and  that  the 
iiUttrtvT^  are  1  and  10  inches  ri4<|»c(*tivelv,  then  the 

10* 

•pwani  thru*t  wouhi  Ije  .VIO  x  =  50,000  pounds  ; 
vcQT  eounouoa  pressures  aro  therefore  readily 


obtained,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slow  motion 
there  is  extremely  little  waste  of  power  in  friction. 
It  is  thus  a  very  ellicient  mechanism.  The  pump 
can  either  l>e  a  hand-iiump  worked  by  a  lever,  L,  as 
in  sketch,  or  it  may  be  worked  by  a  steam-engine, 
(u)  is  the  case  in  the  modern  p«iwerful  presses. 
The  enormous  multiplying  power  of  this  contrivance 
has  led  to  its  most  extensive  u^e  ;  for  example,  com- 
nressing  cotton  and  wool  bales,  &c.,  expressing  oils, 
Iiending  iron  plates  and  Wrs,  lifting  heavy  weights 
(lifts  and  hoists),  raising'  into  position  bridgc- 
girders  (hydraulic  jacks ),  \c.  Presses  of  enormous 
jiower  are  now  su|>er>«e<iing  the  huge  stcam-ham- 
iiiei-s  in  large  steelworks,  obviating  the  uupleasaut 
vibrations  and  ensuring  sounder  metal. 

Hydraulic  Ram,  a  simjde  and  conveniently 
appluil  mecliaiii--<iu,  liy  which  the  energy  of 
water  falling  from  a  height.  A,  can  l>e  made  avail- 
able to  force  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  greater  height, 
A'.  There  is  a  supply -resen'oir,  fed,  say  by  a 
spring,  from  which  a  strong  pipe,  K,  conducts  the 
water  to  the  ram  at  a  lower  level.  The  rani  has 
two  valves,  one,  A.  opening  downwards  and  in- 
wanls,  the  other,  B,  o|ieniiig  upwards  and  out- 
wanls;  the  weight  of  these  vaU^js  is  such  that  when 
the  water  is  at  rest  its  normal  pressure  is  unable  to 
keep  them  from  falling,  so  that  in  this  c<mtlition  A 
would  be  ojien  and  B  hhiit.  A  cottar  on  the  rod  of 
A  keeps  it  from  opening  more  than  a  certain 
amount,  and  this  can  be  adjusteil ;  the  valve  B 
opens  into  an  air-vessel,  C,  from  the  Isittoni  of 
which  the  delivery  pipe,  D,  leads  away.  The  action 
is  as  follows  :  the  water  tlows  from  the  res«Tvoir 
through  the  pipe  H,  and  rushes  out  through  the 
now  open  valve  A  away  to  the  waste  pi|>e  ;  in  doing 
BO  it  acquires  considerable  velocity,  and  its  pressure 
therefore  on  the  under  side  of  the  valve  A  increases, 
and  liualU'  becomes  great  enough  to  close  it.  The 
flow  of  tlie  water  wiing  thus  suddenly  clieckwl, 
produces  a  great  reaction,  and  by  its  momentum 
o|>ens  the  valve  B,  and  forces  a  portion  of  the  water 
into  the  air-vessel  C;  the  energy  la-ing  ex|>endcd, 
the  pressure  falls  agbin,  B  closes,  and  Aoiiensonco 
more,  enubluig  the  water  to  rush  out  to  tlio  wasle- 
pi|)e,  an<l  so  tiie  whole  oinration  is  repeat<>«l.  The 
two  valves  thus  alternately  o]>eii  ami  close,  and  water 
is  delivered  each  time  into  the  air-chaiiilier,  C,  the 
air  in  which  lieiug  compreKseil  act^  as  an  air-cushion, 
keeping  up  a  constant  delivery  through  the  pi^K!  D. 


Section  of  Hydrmulio  lUm. 


Tlie  small  air-vessel,  E,  is  for  diminishing  the  shocks, 
and  has  a  small  relief  valve  in  it  to  ailmit  air  when 
necessary  ;  it  is  self-acting.  Tlie  hydraulic  ram 
was  an  inventiim  of  Montgollier  ( I7('7 ).  but  has  Ihm'Ii 
greatly  improveil ;  it»  me<'iianical  ptliri^Miry  is  Po<m1, 
and  for  ml^«ing  small  i|uanltli)-M  of  water,  such  as 
are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  single  houses,  farm- 
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yani-i,  iVc  — where  water  at  the  lower  level  is 
plentiful  aud  cheap,  it  is  a  most  lueful  piece  of 
nechanisin.  It  can  even  be  made  to  work  a  patiii>, 
•ad  lo  lo  deliver  «  mpply  of  pan  water  when  tae 
motive  water  I«  moddjr  or  tmpore. 

Hydraulics*  See  Uyduomkchamcs. 

Hydrides*  Tliia  term  i»  applied  both  to  com- 
Unations  of  bydmgen  with  metale,  aad  to  oimilar 
combinatiooe  with  imaiuo  or  eompoond  ladioala. 
Hydri>;,'en  fbrms  hydndea  with  a  aumber  of  the 
luctali^,  n.-i,  for  inxtfince,  ar>fiiic.  antimony,  copper, 
and  p<iUtH.siuni.  Tlic  fir^t  two  of  tlieae  are  the  well- 
known  ^'lv»l■^<,  arsiMiiurfttfil  liyiliogen,  AsH,,  aud  i 
antiinoniurettod  hviiii>yen,  Slillj.  In  the  case  of 
organic  mdicaln,  tlip  hydride  of  ethyl,  C,H^H,  for 
inslaace,  was  at  one  time  suppotted  to  be  a  different 
sohetaaee  from  dimethyl,  CH.CHi,  bat  theee  were 
eventnallT  proved  to  be  identical,  eo  that  tiie  tern 
hydride,  va  this  sense,  is  now  obsolete. 

HydrobrOlllic  Acid,  { l  )  H  Hr,  invisible, 
panj^ent,  acid  ruat^tion,  iuiiie.*«  in  inoi^t  uir,  liquid  at 
-  69'  C,  solid  at  -  100'  C.  ;  piei»ared  from  a 
bromide  pltu  piiaephorio  acid,  or  pnoaphonu  tri- 
bvomide  pint  water.  (2)  Aqneous  fotvtioH,  analo* 
BOOS  to  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  is  weakened 
by  twllini;  until  Illir  niuks  to  47  per  cent.,  then 
uticiian^^ed.    Jm;c  ISroMINK. 

Hydrocarbons  belong  to  the  department  of 
oigaaic  chemistry,  and  mav  be  shortly  deKned  as 
compounds  of  carbon  and  nvdrogen,  and  nothing 
else.  Despite  their  apparently  simple  nature,  they 
arc  fwim-ntly  very  ((uiiiilox,  ami  exi.Ht  in  sucii 
nmnUirti  as  to  l>ewil(ler  the  iM'puner  in  chemical 
study.  Furtunatoly,  tlu'V  can  lie  gathered  into 
grouus,  each  having  distinctive  characters,  and  the 
memoers  of  which  are  closely  related  to  each  otber. 
The  chief -of  theee  are  the'ParafbnB,  the  Olefinee, 
the  Acetylenes,  the  Benzene  (q.v.)  series,  and  the 
Anthracene  (q.v,)  group. 

The  Farnffinji  are  fouml  in  natural  pctrolfuni  as 
well  as  in  the  iinxluct-!  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  coal,  an<l  are  known  a.-*  mliirntcd  hydrocar- 
boAM.  My  this  is  meant  that  the  carbarn  present  is 
already  saturated  (so  to  speak)  with  hydra^jea, and 
lias  no  tendency  to  unite  with  other  demeats  or 
molecules.   tJrapliiraily,  carlM>n  may  Ik;  represented 

as  -/.'-i.e.  with  four  arms,  each  one  of  which  is 

capable  of  being  unitetl  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen  ; 
aod  wlien  all  four  arms  are  so  united,  aaangM  Is 

produced ;  thus,  11-C-U.     J3ut,  instead  of  the 

k 

single  atom  of  hydrogen,  one  arm  (or  all  the  arms) 
may  be  en}fage<l  hy  hhpIi  a  jrronna.s  f'll:,,  so  that  we 
get  anotlier  jiaratliti.  <'M^-    Tlius  011 

lormiug  a  serius,  each  memhei  ot  whicii  ditlers  from 
the  preceding  one  in  having  an  extra  CH^i  Thus : 

CU4  Methane, 

CH,— CH,  or  C,H,  Ethane, 

CH^    ri|,_CH,  or  CJI,  Propane. 

and  so  on  imletinitely.  It  w  ill,  liovvever,  lie  noticed 
tliat  wiien  we  po-^s  to  a  hi<.'ln'r  metnher  than  pro- 
pane, by  replacing  an  atom  of  hydrogen  by  Cilj,  we 
may  do  so  in  two  ways,  according  as  the  atom 
replaced  is  in  tlie  CUg  gronp  at  eiuier  end,  or  the 
Cu,  group  In  the  centre.  The  resnlt  is  that  two 
hyd;nKarl»ons  ai-e  pos^iilile — viz.  CHj — CII3— CHj— 

('Ff„  an.l  also  Ji]j'~>CH-CH,.    In  like  manner, 

as  we  priK-eed  further,  wi<ler  scope  is  given  to 
us,  the  riwult  iwing  that  when  Tridecaao,  enlist 
is  readied,  it  is  theoretically  poeeible  to  reoQgnise 
802  sadi  hodles,  all  having  the  same  iwreentage 

eomi)o^ition,  but  ditFering  more  or  less  in  cliarac- 
ters.   Many  of  these  isomers  are  already  kuowu.  ' 


The  paraffins  arc  cliaiart<>rised  by  their  imiiUV-renre 
to  chemical  action,  being  unacted  on  by  caustic 
potash,  sulphuric  or  nitiic  acid.  The  general 
formula  of  the  paiaffins  is  CGL,**  where  a 
represents  the  nnnher  of  atona  in  tne  forarala. 

The  Olcfiiirs,  C.H,,.— The  cluef  of  these  are 
IClhyline,  Tropylene,  (',Hj,  Bntvlene,  C^H., 

Amvlene,  C'jH,,,,  dvc.  ;  ami  it  will  bt-  niiM  fved  that 
in  all  of  them  tne  pereentHge  coniptw<itioh  is  itlenti- 
cal,  and  that  each  member  diflers  fmni  the  lower 
one  by  the  addition  of  CH,  When  acted  on  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  they  readily  form  oily 
liquids,  such  as  IHitch  liquid,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  markedly  difTer  from  the  paraflins  in  tlie 
readiness  with  which  tbey  iiaila  with  other  Iradicik 

HydroodC  (Gr.  hydor,  'water,'  and  lUe,  *a 

swelling')  is  a  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vapnalis,  the 
serous  membrane  iuvestiii<;  the  testis.  It  occurs  as 
a  snnH>tli,  pear  sbaiKid  f^wellin};,  painless,  but  some- 
times causing  a  slight  unea.«iiness  from  it>  weight. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sac  may  amount  to 
40  ounces.  ^Hydrocele  may  occur  as  a  resnlt  of 
acute  inflammation,  bnt  it  most  commonly  cameo 
on  without  any  apparent  local  cause.  It  is  most 
frequently  met  wttii  about  or  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  generally  in  persons  of  feeble 
jKjwer,  or  with  a  tendency  to  gout  ;  sometimes, 
however,  it  occurs  in  voung  children,  either  in  the 
same  fonn  as  in  adults,  or  as  what  is  termed  cora- 
gfiiital  hydrocele.  The  treatment  may  be  f  xillintn-e 
or  curative.  The  palliative  treatment  consisi.s  in 
the  use  of  suspensor}*  liandages,  and  ti^iping  from 
time  to  time.  Tapjdng  seldom  gives  more  than 
temporary  relief,  ti>e  swelling  usually  regaining  its 
former  bulk  in  three  or  four  months.  The  curative 
treatment  consi.-ts  in  setting  up  inllammation  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  by  the  injection  of  tincture 
of  iodine,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  cavity,  or  by 
excision  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sac. 

HydrocephalllS*  Under  tins  teiiii.  which 
literally  means  'water  in  the  hea^l,'  an-  irx  hided 
three  distinct  diseases — viz.  acute  hydrocephalus, 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  spurious  hydrocephalus, 
or,  as  Dr  Mawhall  Hail  termed  it,  hydroeephaloid 
disease. 

Arulc  IT;/<fror>yJiali(s,  or,  a'^  it  is  now  generally 
anil  more  satisfactorily  term*-*!,  tubcirular  meniti' 
(fids,  is  essentially  an*  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  due  to  the  presence  of  Tubercles 
(q.v. ).  The  occurrence  of  fluid  witliin  the aknll  or 
the  brain,  though  freqoantk  is  merely  a  aMondaiy 
and  subordinate  phenomenon.  It  is  an  extremely 
fatal  form  of  diM-ase,  (•ommf>n  in  chiMli<nMl,  mncu 
less  BO  (luring  iwlult  life.  The  symptoms  are  very 
variable  an<l  perplexing,  so  tliat  only  the  barest 
outline  of  the  must  frequent  and  important  can 
) >e  attempted  herei  There  is  usually  a  premonitory 
|M  ri(Mi  ct  aoma  daya  or  weeks,  during  which  the 
appetite  and  digestion  are  dbturbed,  the  disposi- 
tion  is  altore<l  either  in  the  direction  of  listlessne<«s 
or  irritability,  the  strength  inipaimi,  and  the  liody 
becomes  sliglitly  thinner.  The  first  distinct  synip- 
t4itn  of  the  disease  is  usually  severe  headache,  with 
sickness  and  feverishnesM ;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and 
the  temperature  raised,  bnt  variable.  Vomiting 
very  often  occars  at  this  stage,  and  sometimes  a 
peculiar  cry  at  intervals,  which  if  prosant  is  very 
characteristic 

In  this  first  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  which  most 
commonly  lasts  two  or  three  days,  the  symp- 
tom** generally  are  tluise  of  excifnH nt.  In  the 
second  stage  tlie  pulse  Iwconies  irregular,  \  ariable, 
and  often  slow.  General  heaviness  and  stnjxir 
coma  on.  The  light,  which  annoyed  the  child  in 
the  first  stage,  is  no  longer  a  aonree  of  annoyaaee ; 
the  pupils  become  dilated,  the  power  of  sight  is 
impei-fect  or  lost,  and  squinting  is  almost  uwaj'S 
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to  be  observed.  The  little  patient  now  lies  on 
lu»  bftck  in  a  drowsy  condition ;  and  at  thin 
period  Hpai^niodic  twitcliingK,  con^iiUionH,  nr 
para]yf>i<«  nmy  »t)iH*ar.  Tlie  excretions  are  pasmnl 
uuei>n.Hciiiuslv.  The  second  stage  tiuiv  lai^t  a  wwk 
or  two,  and  U  often  attended  by  tleceptiN  e  appear- 
anoea  of  amendment,  ths  ehild  not  unfrequeiitly 
ngMiaiag  the  use  of  its  aenttes  for  a  day  or  two, 
bot  then  relapsing  into  a  deeper  nt  tipor  than  before. 
Tha  aymptonis  in  the  thinl  or  h\st  sta^je,  wliich 
may  last  only  a  few  hount  or  nmy  extend  to  a 
fortnight,  are  very  similar  to  theme  in  tlie  .Hecoiid, 
except  that  the  pnlse  m^n'm  becomes  veiy  rapid, 
beating  fiometinicA  8o  quickly  that  it  can  scarcely 
ba  eounted,  and  K>^<udly  geta  more  and  more 
vaak  till  the  paUeat  expires.  The  ehaiaeter- 
i«tie  anpearaneee  after  death  are  the  presence  of 
tntwrcfes  in  the  merobranee  of  the  brain,  usually 
m-ar  tilt'  \>  i>i\  and  geiiriallv  tiiore  or  Ich*  softening 
of  tin*  f'fntial  part  of  the  brain,  with  the  effusion 
of  .-enuM  tluicl  into  the  ventrieles. 

It  miLHt  not  Ih3  suppoHcd  that  the  stages deacri)>ed 
above  can  be  observed  in  evflvy  caaa  There  is,  in 
iMtk  baidljr  aqy  disease  whoee  eoime  to  so  variable 
and  eo  apt  lo  mislead  tbose  obeervin^  it.  In  Its 
aarlier  ftAge^i  its  recognition  is  nouietinies  almost 
lnipo'><>il(le  ;  yet  it  is  only  then  that  any  treatment 
can  I"'  exitecled  to  be  Buccetwful.  Col<f  applie*!  to 
tiie  beail,  leecliing,  and  purgation  sometimes  nppear 
to  do  good  ;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
disease  proves  nwidly  fatal  Itiaooveiy  bas  been 
Dfovad  to  take  puea  only  in  eoma  few  eseepfelnial 
instanwa. 

Chrtmif  Hjfdroctphaliu  is  a  perfectly  distinct 

dUea-se  from  that  just  de«eri!H'<l ;  whih;  the  hitt»'r 
i«  an  inllanunatioti,  t!io  foiini  r  is  a  ilmjisy.  In 
chronic  hydroeeidialn^  a  \\atery  iluid  collects 
within  the  i>kuli,  U-foro  the  bones  have  uniteil 
to  form  the  solid  brain-«M^  and  by  pressore  out- 
waida  canses  them  to  ae^siate,  and  increases 
the  siao  of  the  bead  sometunes  to  an  enormons 
extent.  Thns  Dr  David  Monro  relates  the  case  of 
a  girl  six  yean  old  whose  head  measured  2  feet 
4  inche-H  in  circumference.  While  the  skull  is 
n4>idly  enlarging,  the  bones  of  the  face  grow 
DO  faster  than  usual,  and  the  great  disproportion 
of  stJB  between  the  head  and  the  face  is  ut  once 
diagMBlio  oi  the  disease.  This  disorder  some- 
times  eomwonees  before  birib,  and  almost  always 
in  early  difldhood,  before  the  fontaaelleB  and 
futures  of  the  skull  have  closed.  In  some  rare 
It  has  i>ccuir<Hl  later,  as,  for  examjde,  at 
K-\en  or  nin*-  years  oltl,  umi  the  close<i  siiturc-i 
have  opeoe<I  un<ler  the  augmenting  pressure. 
Wkn  1M  sutures  wiU  not  vield,  Oeuh  from 
pfconio  on  the  bnun  speedily  ensnas.  Moet 
cUldreB  with  chronle  bvdroceDbahM  either  re- 
cover or  die  in  infancy  ;  nut  a  few  survive,  liear- 
ing  their  complaint  to  a^lult  life,  or  even  to  old 
a;,'*--  Itlindne.«s,  deafness,  palsy,  and  idiocy— 
OTif  or  more— are  commonly  a^itociated  with  this 
dLvicne,  but  occasionally  the  intellect  and  senses 
are  suthcieutly  perfect  for  the  ordinary  leqoireiuents 
of  Micial  life. 

The  results  of  treatment  are  generally  not  en- 
enamging.  though  sometimee  benefit  appears  to 
r  -  uh.  It  may  \»-  attempted  by  internal  remedies 
or  li\  ••urgii  al  appliance.  The  me<liral  treatment 
ntimi  in  fa\onr  <nii«ists  in  the  administration  of 
dioretus.  purgativL^s,  and  especiallv  mercury,  which 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  calomel  in'  minute 
dessa,  and  applied  as  ointment  externally.  The 
sarrical  expedients  are  bandaging  and  imncturing 
the  nea*!.  The  latter  has  in  many  cases  certainly 
prrilongetl  life,  althonijli  the  disease  has  finally  con- 
q^-r>  -'.  N'Mithi  r  of  ili<  ^>'  means  is  appUcablo  after 
tW  of  the  skull  have  united. 

ill  adnlt  or 


in  advanced  life,  after  enlargement  of  the  bead 
has  Iwcome  impossible.  Stujwr,  paralysis,  and  an 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  speak  arc  in  theso 
cases  the  most  jironiinent  symptoms.  Dean  Swift's 
dentil  wa-s  due  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he 
remained  in  a  atato  of  sUenee,  with  few  and  sUg^t 
exceptiotta. 

Spurioiu  Bydroee^attu  fesembles  aeote  hydro- 
cephalus in  many  «>T  its  symptoms,  and  has  often 
lieen  mistaken  for  it.  Iii^ti  a<l,  however,  of  Iwing 
an  iiillanimatory  disease  it  i^  a  di-'-efise  of  debility, 
anii  is  due  to  a  delicicnt  supply  of  bl(K»d  to  the 
brain.  The  following  are,  according  to  Watson, 
the  distinotire  characters  of  this  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus: the  pale,  cool  cheek;  the  half -shot, 
regardless  eye ;  the  insensible  pupil ;  the  inter- 
rupted, sighmg  reupiration  ;  ana  the  state  of  the 
unclosed  fontanelle.  If  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  acute  hydr(K>ephalus  the  surface  of  the  fontan- 
elle will  be  convex  and  prominent ;  while  if  they 
are  due  to  spurious  hydrocephalus,  and  originate 
in  emptiness  and  want  of  supi>ort,  the  fontan- 
elle will  be  eoneavo  and  depressed.  The  nmedisa 
in  this  disease,  which  -readily  vields  to  treat- 
ment, are  nouri.shing  diet,  small  doses  of  wine 
or  even  of  brandy  in  arrowroot,  decoction  of  bfirk, 
ammonia,  &0. 

Hirdrocharldeie.  or  Hydrochaudacia 
See  ANAOHABU,  and  Vallisneria. 

Hydrockloric  Acid  (sym.  HCl;  oqniT. 
86*5)  is  one  of  the  most  important  compounds 
In  inorganic  chemistry.   If  the  two  gases  which 

enter  into  its  compositmn  (hydrogen  and  chlorine) 
be  mixed  in  equal  volumes  they  will  rcniain  with- 
out action  u|>on  eiuli  other  if  kept  in  the  dark  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  into  direct  sun- 
light they  nnito  witfi  a  loud  exidosion,  and  hydtO' 
chloric  add  gas  is  the  resoitb  The  ptindpal 
characters  of  this  gas  are  that  it  is  coloorless, 
intensely  acid,  irrsspirable,  and  even  when  largely 
diluted  is  very  irritating  to  the  lungs  and  eyes, 
and  verj'  injunous  to  vegetation  ;  that  it  is  heavier 
than  air  (its  specific  gravity  l»eing  r2474,  air  Wing 
taken  at  1  000)  ;  that  it  can  Ikj  ctmdenseil  into  a 
colourless  li(^uid  ;  that  it  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  that  it  is  neither  combustiole  nor  a  supporter 
of  eombastioo.  When  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air  it  prodnees  white  fumes  by  oonoeaaltts  tlw 
atmospheric  moi'^ture.  If  the  air  bo  ptavUmsly 
dried  no  .-siieh  fnim-*  are  apparent. 

The  solutiiiii-j  (tl  ilii-i  gas  in  water  form  the  acid 
which  was  first  known  as  i>f>int  of  Salt,  tlien  as 
Mttricdic  Acid,  and  which  is  now  termed  HytfrO' 
eUorie  or  CUorhjfJrie  Acid.  A  saturated  wat«y 
solution  of  this  gaa  at  4(r  (4-4*  C.)  has  a  spedfie 
gravity  of  1-21,  and  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  the 
gas  dissolved  in  3  e«|uivaleiits  of  water.  It  forms  a 
colourless,  fuming  iKpiid,  whirh  nvi-  as  a  caustic. 
On  heating  it  the  gas  evolved  abundantly  until 
the  tem|toratnre  reaches  230*  ( 110"  C),  when  there 
distils  over  a  diluted  soluUon,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  !•!,  and  consisting  of  I  equivalent  of  the 
gas  and  8  equivalents  of  water.  It  is  to  these 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  the  term  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  iax  more  comnionlv  aj>|ilit  .l  tlinn  to 
the  gas  it.self.  They  pf>-«i-K  tlie  ordinary  char- 
acters of  an  enriv'riir  ari  l,  and  neutralise  the 
strongest  bases.  The  neutralisation  is,  however, 
not  in  consequence  of  the  acid  combinin;'  with  the 
ozidflb  bttt  is  due  to  the  simoltaaeoos  decomposi- 
tion of  the  add  and  of  the  oxide,  water  and  a 
metallic  chloride  being  formed.  If  M  represents 
the  metal  the  reaction  in  exprcMCil  by  the  equa- 
tion MO  ^  HC1^M<  1  f  n  o.  All  m'ctals  wliich 
at  a  red  heat  decompode  water  also  decompose 
thto  add,  and  canse  an  avolntion  of  hydrogan,  tha 
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reaction  being  expressed  as  foUovTB:  M  +  HCI  = 
MCI  r  II.  IIy(lnK.'liloric  acid  ^as  is  ii  comiuoii 
piisfDUH  volcanic  pnxUict.  Free  liydrocliloric  acid 
m  a  veiT  dilute  f<)rin  b*  als-o  a  constituent  of  tlie 
gastric  juice  of  man  and  animals,  and  plays  on 
caaentlaf  part  in  the  di|^e»tive  prooeaa. 

Cumnif-rcial  muriatic  add—ta  nae  tb«  name 
employed  l>y  manntecturing  dieraistB— ia  made  by 
heatin<;  in  iron  cylindrrs  common  salt  (chloride 
ofBodinm)  an<l  oil  of  vitriol  (liydialod  Mitphuric 
fti-M  i.  aii'l  <'oii(ii't)-^ii)^'  the  evolved  f,'as  in  water 
coatained  in  a  series  ot  stoneware  Wollban  Bottles 
(q.T.),  the  reaction  being  explained  by  the  equa- 
tion: 

SaS^m    ^"  °'  '^""'^<»>-     *r**i>ffmi»     8^pt»u  of  M*. 

NaCI  +  H,SO,    =   HCI    +  Na,SO,. 

This  commercial  acid  may  contain  various  imjmri- 
ties — as,  for  example,  iron  ( wliicli  gives  it  a  bright 
di>^  Tellow  colour),  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
wwMiie— the  latter  beins  derived  Iran  the  oil  of 
vitriol— entphnrie  and  anipbnrons  acids,  chlorine, 
tn.,  from  which  it  can  be  pnrified  to  a  great 
extent  by  dilution  and  rc<iistillation.  'If  pure," 
s  MilltT,  'the  acid  should  leave  no  residue 
when  i  vriiioiutcd  ;  on  saturating  it  with  ammonia 
it  shoulil  ^ve  no  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  prodnce  no  turbidity 
in  it,  which  would  be  the  case  if  Maani^  free 
ehlorine,  or  salphnroos  acid  were  present;  and 
on  dUntion  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water  no  white  cloud  of  sulphate  of  baryta  sliould 
Iks  pnxluced  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  haritim." 
The  priMoncc  of  hydrochloric  aeiil,  or  of  the  soluble 
chlorides  in  solution,  may  be  detected  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  droim  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
^ver,  wliich  occasioBs  the  formation  of  a  white 
enrdy  precipitate  ef  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  add,  hnl  diaaolvea  in  a  aolvtioii 
of  ammonia. 

Liquid  hydmchloiic  acid  (under  the  name  of 
spirit  of  salt)  was  known  to  the  alchemists. 
Ilydrochloric  aci«l  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley 
in  1772;  and  Davy  in  1810  ascertained  that  it 
waa  composed  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  In  many 
of  their  properties  the  anaktgoaa  acids,  bydi-o- 
bromic,  hydrofluoric,  and  hydriodie  adds,  resemble 
bydrociilorio  acid. 

Hydrocotyle.  ^f<i  Pexnywort. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  HCN  or  HCy,  kno«-n 
also  as  Pmssic  Acid,  from  its  having  been  tirst 
obtained  by  Scheele  in  1782  from  tM  anbataoce 
known  as  Ptnaalaa  or  Berlin  Bine,  ia  of  akoost 
equal  interest  to  the  ehenuBt^  tlie  phyileiMi,  Mid 
the  toxicoIo<rit<t. 

(1)  C'i'/iiistr'/. — Pure  anliylrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  a  colourless,  higtdv  volatile  liquid,  with  a 
•pecilic  gravity  of  0-697  at  "64°  F.  It  boils  at  80", 
and  solidifies  into  a  crj'stalline  mass  at  5"  F.  It 
possesses  a  very  penetrating  odour,  resembling  that 
of  peach-bloBsoms  or  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It 
bums  with  a  whitish  flame,  reddens  litmus  paper 
slij^htly  ( its  acid  properties  being  feeble),  and  is 
very  Holuble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Pure  hydro- 
cyanic acid  mav  be  kept  unchanged  if  exclmleil 
from  light,  which  occaAtons  itA  decomposition,  and 
the  formation  of  a  brown  sulistance  known  as  para- 
ffiraiMgen.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  readily  obtained  by 
diattHation  from  the  kernels  of  Utter  almonds  and 
many  kinds  of  Htone  fniit,  from  the  lea%'es  and 
flowers  of  various  plants,  and  from  the  juice  of 
the  tapioca  plant  {Jutropha  mnnihot).  AnnydnnH 
hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  cyanide  of  mer- 
eoiT.  The  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  British 
ami  other  phaimaeopodaa  ia,  however,  of  more 
pcaetioal  impoftMce.  It  i»  uada  {BrmA  Phar- 


macu]).)  by  distilling  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
with  dilute  >ulphnric  aci.l,  and  i!<  standardisctl  to 
a  strenj^tli  of  *2  per  cent»  When  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  it  is  extremely  apt  to  decorapoKc. 

The  ordinary'  test*  for  hydrocyanic  acid  are  ( 1 ) 
the  peculiar  odour ;  ( 2 )  the  nitrate  of  silver  test — 
titere  being  formed  «  white  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  silver,  which  is  soluble  m  boiling  nitric  arid ; 
{'^)  the  fonnation  of  Prussian  bine,  by  adilin;,' to 
the  fluid  under  examination  a  solution  of  Komt> 
proto-  and  jn'i  suit  of  iron,  by  then  saturating  with 
caustic  potash,  and  linally  adding  an  excess  of 
liydroehiorie  aoid,  when,  if  hydrocj-anic  add  is 
present,  we  have  %  characteristic  blue  precipitate ; 
(4)  tin  aniphnr  teat,  which  is  the  best  ana  most 
accurate  that  has  yet  Ijeen  discovered.  To  the 
suspected  liquid  arid  ammonia  and  yellow  sulphy- 
drate  of  anmioninm  ;  evajMirate  tlie  li<|nid  m  a 
watch-glass  to  dryness,  o<'cn,sionaliy  adding  am- 
monia till  the  excewt  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium 
is  decomposed.  Add  water,  and  acidify  with 
ilydrochloric  add.  If  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present 
the  aolphoegranate  of  aaumoaiam  which  has  been 
formed  gives  a  blood'red  solution  on  the  addition 
of  a  feme  salt. 

(2)  Mtdirinal  Vse^. — Dilutetl  hydrocyanic  acid 
Ls  Used  externally  as  an  ingredient  of  lotions  to 
diminish  itching  in  skin  diseases.  In  2  to  8  minim 
doses  it  is  given  internally  to  dlininiBh  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  to  relieve  gastro-inteatinal  pain, 
vomiting,  and  fnnetional  ualpitation  of  the  Mait. 
Given  by  the  month  or  by  inhalation  it  is  also 
useful  in  allaying  cough  in  phthisis,  hooping-cough, 
bnnichitis,  \c.  All  these  ajiplicutiuu-.  depend 
ujwn  its  action  in  deadeninj;  nensory  ner\  es. 

As  a  Poison. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  oar 
most  energetic  poisons,  an<l  is  frequently  eniployed 
both  for  murder  and  suicide.  When  a  miuill  poison* 
ons  dose  (ahont  half  a  drachm  of  the  2  per  cent 
add)  has  oeen  taken  tiie  first  syi)i]itoms  are  M-eight 
and  pain  in  the  hea<I,  with  cinifusion  of  thought, 
giildiness,  nausea  (ami  sometimes  \omiling),  a 
tjuick  ])nlHc,  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  It  death 
result  this  is  preceded  by  convulsions  and  invol- 
untary evacuations.  When  a  toys  dose  has  been 
taken  (as  from  half  an  onnee  to  an  ounce  of  the 
2  per  eent.  add)  the  symptoms  may  commence  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  it  is  seldom  that  their  appear- 
ance is  delayed  l>eyond  one  or  two  minutes. 
'When,*  says'  Dr  A."  S.  Taylor,  'the  loui.nt  lia.s 
been  seen  at  this  wriml  he  has  Inen  perfectly 
insensible,  the  eves  nxe<l  and  glistening,  the  impifs 
dilated  and  nnattected  by  light,  the  limbs  flacdd, 
the  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  jpe^ 
qdration ;  there  ia  convulsive  respiration  at  long 
intervals,  and  the  natiait  appears  dem)  in  the 
interme<liate  time  ;  tne  pulse  Ls  imperceptible,  and 
the  respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  some- 
limes  heaving  or  sobbing.'  The  patient  survives 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  perKsl,  acconling  to  the  dose. 
According  to  Dr  Lonsdale,  death  has  occnrretl  as 
early  aa  the  «Mom<  and  as  late  as  the  /ortp-Mfth 
ndante  i  tlie  poiscm  acts  as  a  panUyaant  to  the  wtaola 
nervous  system.  Death  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
heart  in  tne  more  rapid  ca-^es,  and  to  paralysis  of 
the  respiration  in  those  which  occur  more  hlowly. 

Where  the  fatal  action  is  so  rapid  antidotes  are 
of  coniparatively  little  value.  Chlorine,  ammonia, 
cold  amision,  and  artificial  respiration  arc  the  most 
important  agents  in  the  treatment  The  first  two 
should  be  used  with  great  oantkm.  and  only  bv  the 
medical  practitioner.  Cold  aflhston  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  down  the  spine  ia  a  valuable  remedy. 
Artificial  respiration  should  never  Ik;  omitted.  See 
(Vol.  VIII.,  page  600)  ASTmciAL  RESPIRATION. 

HydrodsnuunlcSt  in  It*  complete  generality, 
is  the  science  which  treata  of  the  motions  and 
equilibrium  of  a  luatarial  qrsten,  part  or  all  of 
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which  iff  fluid.  In  .uvord.iiK  o  with  inoili'rn  dynamic 
Doin*>nr1.-\ture  {s^e  DYNAMICS)  we  should  diMCUHs  it 
under  the  two  headings  Hydroklnetics  and  Hydro- 
•uuiok  Tb«  historie  wage  of  tlie  term  has/liow- 
rrer,  w  flzed  Hself  that  w«  gcnenilly  rccnrd  hydro- 
dynamln  ••exrhidinj;  liydrostatic-.  ,11111  !is  douling 
only  with  kini'tic  iindilciiiK.  (.)ii;,'iii,illy,  an  the 
d»'iivation  of  tlic  wiirdn  at  ((ncL-  sliow,  liy<ln»- 
dyu&iuii>  and  h\ >ii<>-tjiticf  referred  only  to  the 
motion  and  eoallihrimn  of  liciuids;  but  a^^  onr 
knowledge  of  the  pliyeical  propertiefi  of  all  kinds  uf 
llnid,  liquid  and  mMom,  InerMMed,  it  waa  recoj^- 
niied  that  they  Tiail  mnch  in  roninion  from  a 
dynamic  point  of  view,  and  the  terms  Itecame 
extendeii  in  their  Replication  a>  di  liinMl  nKove. 
Thofl  the  flitatin);  of  a  ljall(M)n  in  iiir  drjx'iidx  (ni  the 
mine  hydrootatic  principle  tu<  the  Hoating  of  a  fdiip 
on  water.  The  simpler  and  mime  of  the  more 
practical  prohlenw  of  hydroetatics  will  be  found 
tnated  tinder  that  heading.  la  ita  practical 
Mgluaeitng  asnectH  hydrodjuamicii  is  known  aa 
hydraulic*,  inciudin;;  huch  important  Rul)ject-«  rh 
llu'  con»»t ruction  of  canaln,  hreak waters,  dock^, 
piiiii|i««,  water- pi  pen,  water-wheels,  and  m>  on,  most 
of  which  have  hc[iarat«  articles  to  themselvct*. 
Here  we  tihall  confine  ouiwIvCB  to  the  scientific 
pnnciplfla  of  tlte  subject,  using  familiar  cases  as 
uhwtntfanis. 

Hie  stody  of  hydrodynamics  has  led  to  the  con- 
ception of  what  iit  calloil  the  ptrfect  fluid.  It  may 
!»■  dt'liiHNl  a-  u  ^ulmtance  incapnhle  of  resisting  the 
utiialle*.!  deioriiiin^  stresK.  For  instance,  no  {Kirtion 
of  Hiirh  a  Ihnd  can  rcsint,  even  for  a  moment,  a 
longitudinal  pre>.Hurc  if  unsupported  bv  a  lateral 
pfevture.  The  lopcal  consequence  of  thla  definition 
li  thatk  il  the  fluid  ia  at  net,  the  praanmat »  point 
is  the  same  In  all  directions ;  for  if  it  yr«n  not  m> 
tliTe  would  lie  a  deforiilin;;  stre*<s,  and  therefore  a 
_\i>'Idin;;  of  tlie  fluid,  and  equilihriinn  could  not 
e\i-t.  I{\  ■'irnilfir  reaiwtning  we  may  sliow  that,  if 
the  prcf>«urc  varies  from  {Hiint  to  point  in  a  fluid  at 
rert,  there  must  lie  an  external  force  actine  on  the 
ttaid  in  the  direction  in  which  the  prcssare  i»  increas- 
ing. Thna,  in  Tirtoe  of  gravity,  atmospheric  pres- 
Mia  deereasee  as  we  aecend,  and  the  pressure  in 
tiM  ocean  or  any  other  body  of  water  increases  as 
WB  descend.  So  Ion;,'  a«  we  are  <leulinK  with 
eqniiihrinm  of  rtiii'l-<  meet  with  nothing  incon- 
»i«t»-nt  «iih  tlie  tji  tinitioii  of  the  iiienl  perfect  fluid. 
Across  ever}-  interface  separating  two  contiguous 
portioM  of  th«  floid  the  nrntnaJ  stress  is  of  the 
■atan  of  a  praanre  wholly  normal  to  the  interface. 

When,  however,  we  pass  to  eaaee  of  flaid  motion 
we  find  that  tli<»  pnn>erties  of  the  perfect  fluid  are 
very  far  from  )>«  in^,'  reali^'d  in  nature.  The  smallest 
relative  motion  amongst  the  diUVri'nt  parts  of  a 
flaid  brings  into  play  mutual  Htrcsnef*  which  are  not 
luimuU  to  the  interface  between  two  contiguous 
pwtiaoa.  Tiiase  tangential  stresses  tend  to  destroy 
the  niattve  notion,  ashitiBK  only  so  long  as  the 
nlative  motion  exista.  They  are  thus  partly 
■aalosnqs  to  renistanoes  dne  to  friction  in  the 
d^Tumi-  -  of  ~-iIid  iMjdies— hence  the  term  fluid 
frirtion  1  s'-e  \'iscnsiTV)  fre<juenfly  emjdoyed  to 
denote  tlie  iir<>]'»-it\  tlmt  di-cnniinalt  -.  lu  tiial  fluids 
from  the  ideal  |>erfect  fluid.    Fluid  friction,  how 


n,  differs  from  friction  in  one  marked  particular ; 
il  hot  M  aigiiifieanoa  In  static  problems.  It  is 
vhaltf  kinene.   The  gradnal  stilling  of  tronMc«l 

witi«r«,  the  calming  of  the  wind,  the  slackening  in 
•J"^!  of  the  water  in  a  stream  as  we  pass  from  the 
e»^^r^  and  surface  portions  towarils  tin-  hanks  or 
l<o<Uim  are  fainilior  examples  of  the  etl'ects  of  fluid 
friedon. 

I'ader  eertaia  drearostanees  the  tangential 
thos  broaght  into  play  not  only  retard  the 

 of  the  more  swiftly-moving  parts  of  the 

iiid,  hat  even  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  more 


slowly -moving  parts.  Thus  a  ranidly-flowing  river 
entering  the  sea  draws  along  with  it  a  coiisiik>rahle 
quantity  of  the  original  ocean  water.  The  ellecta 
of  a  draogbt  of  air  are  felt  far  beyond  the  direct 
oonrse  of  the  main  current  It  is  impoflsIMe,  in 

fact,  to  mark  off  clearly  tlie  boondaries  of  a  current 
flowing  in  tluid  of  the  same  kind.  In  like  nuumer, 
the  eddies  furtnetj  ill  tlif  wake  of  a  solid  IkmIv 
moving  through  either  air,  water,  or  other  fluid 
could  not  lie  producetl  if  it  were  not  for  the  exist* 
ence  of  these  tangential  stresses.  In  every  ease 
the  final  rranlt  is  a  dissipation  of  energy  (see 
Eneroy)  ;  hot  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  practical 
importance  the  rate  of  uissipation  is  ho  slow— in 
other  wor  l-,  the  tangential  stres-es  are  so  small  in 
c<)m|iari-nii  «ith  the  other  ellcctive  forces  acting — 
that  t!ie  ]>n(perties  of  the  perfect  fluid  go  far  to 
explain  inanv  hydrokinetic  phenomena.  Some  of 
these  we  shall  now  consider. 

It  luw  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  eqoi* 
niirinm  of  a  fluid  under  the  action  of  gravity  or 
other  force  depenrls  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
pre?*Hure  varies  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  Now 
a  force  ha.s  always  a  definite  direction  ;  and  con- 
sequently in  all  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  tho  mndtant  fofce  acting  at  a  paint  in 
the  fluid  there  can  he  no  variation  of  pretanrs; 
Thas,  from  any  one  point  we  can  pass  to  an  infini^ 
of  neighbouring  points  at  which  the  pressure  is  the 
same ;  from  each  of  these  again  to  an  infinity  of 
others  ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  We  thus  ani\  e  at 
the  concejition  of  a  surface  in  the  fluid,  at  every 
point  of  which  the  pressure  is  the  same.  Such  a 
surface  is  called  a  surface  of  equal  pressure,  and 
one  of  its  essential  properties  is  that  it  is  perpen- 
dieuUr  at  oveiy  ponH  of  it  to  tlie  lesaltant  rone 
there.  In  the  ease  of  fluids  at  rest  under  the  action 

of  gravity  thfsf  «nrfnces  are  also  railed  level  sur- 
faces, and  arc  for  all  practical  purposes  esscudally 
iiorizontal  planes.  A  consideration  (if  tlii  «f>  prin- 
ciples leaiis  easily  to  the  conclusion  that  equilibrium 
in  a  fluid  mass  cannot  exist  if  the  pressure*  at  tWO 
points  at  the  same  level  differ,  or  if  the  prMniw 
are  the  same  at  two  pmots  at  different  levels. 
These  two  conditions  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same ;  and  when  they  are  fnlfille*!',  fluid  motion 
must  take  place  (see  siii  h  artii  !•  s  as  AT-MO-SDIKHK, 
Wind,  Wave,  Sii'hun,  and  Akiksian  Welus  for 
familiar  illustrntions  of  these  jirinciples ). 

The  discharge  of  fluids  through  orifices  includes 
a  number  of  very  imi>ortant  idienoinena,  some  of 
which  we  sliali  dMctiss  in  detail.  The  veasel  MAB 
( tig.  1 )  is  provided  at  D,  C,  £,  »  witfi  apertona 


ri«.  1. 

which  may  be  closed  when  d«»*"inj«l.  Let  the  ves«el 
Is-  liUid  \\iih  wat'  T  np  to  tlic  Icv.l  M.V;  then,  if 
the  oiilice  u.  which  |iM>ks  verticullv  upwards,  i« 
opened,  a  jet  of  water  will  be  projected  up,  and 
will  reach  very  nearlv  to  the  height  M.A.  If  it 
were  not  for  fluid  friction  and  the  consequent  dissi> 
nation  of  eneigy  the  jet  would  reach  the  height 
MA.  As  soon  as  the  oi{flce  o  ia  opened,  the  water 
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surface  tlieiv  lu  in;^  r\]«oso<I  -dimply  to  the  prewiure 
of  tlie  atiiio~|ili4_'re  is  iiii<ler  ilio  same  pn't«ure  as 
the  much  lii;.'!ii>r  siii  t;i<'('  M  A.  1 1 i-tu-e  a  flow  takes 
lilace  and  will  coutitiuu  to  ijiku  place  nntil  the  8nr- 
race  of  the  wat«r  MA  hm  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
water  at  o.  The  experiment  shows  that  the  jet  b 
projected  with  a  velocity  v<>ry  nearly  equal  to  that 
whwh  would  be  aoquired  hy  a  body  falling  under 
gravity  from  the  level  Am  to  the  level  o.  This 
velocity  is  ;fivf'ii  liv  tlio  relation  r"  -  2'///,  where  g 
is  the  ari  clcralioii  due  t<»  {j;ravity  and  h  tliedillerence 
"f  level  iin  iitionc^l.  Similarly,  if  the  orifices  at  I), 
C,  E  are  opened,  tlie  issuing  jota  will  lie  projected 
with  Bi>ee<ht  whaw  aqoares  wul  be  found  to  be  very 
approximately  proportioaal  to  the  diflisreiieee  of 
level  between  the  vpper  snrfiaee  MA  and  the  respec- 
tive orifices.  This  may  1>e  proved  fxperinientally 
by  con«tnictin>7  the  orilices*  so  that  tlio  discharge 
is  initially  horizontal,  and  tiieii  meat^uiin;;  tlie 
range,  UK  or  BL,  reached  by  the  several  jeta.  Tbas, 
aa'<iiming  the  law  juat  given,  commonly  called  the 
theorem  of  'rorricclli.  we  may  show  that  the  eqaare 
of  the  ran^i^e  BK  in  eoual  to  four  times  the  prodnct 
of  the  ditVereneoH  in  level  of  the  orifice  D  below 
A  and  above  B,  that  in,  4AD  •  DB.  Hence  if  wo 
describe  a  semicircle  A(1B  on  AB  as  a  diameter, 
the  horizontal  lin«>s  DF,  ('(i,  EH  meeting  this 
seniiciri'le  will  be  half  tlio  horizontal  IWigee  €0m- 
epoudiu}^  to  the  respective  urilicea. 

The  height  of  the  free  water  surface  above  the 
orifice  Ironi  which  the  waler  is  iMuing  is  technically 
called  the  head.  The  greater  the  hmd  the  greater 
is  the  pressure al  the  level  of  the  urilire,  and  the 
more  available  the  water  for  inarticU  jiuriMwe?*. 
Part  of  the  he;Ml  ia  consumed  in  o\  ei  ci  uuinj;  frictional 
reeutauces  ;  for  well-forme<l  simple  oriliccs  about  6^ 

Ser  cent,  of  the  whole  head  is  so  expended.  The 
ischarge  from  any  orifice  in  a  given  time  will 
depend  obviously  on  the  sixe  of  the  orifice  and  on 
the  available  heail.  Experiment  shows,  however, 
that  for  sharp-edged  orifices  in  a  wall  the  discharge 
is  <listinctlv  less  than  the  simple  theory  would 
indicate.  In  such  cases  the  section  of  the  jet  is 
smaller  than  tlie  section  of  the  orilices  in  the  ratio 
of  about  5  to  8.  Thia  is  sulHciently  explained  by 
the  convetgence  of  the  streamlet'^  inthe  floid  whien 
nllbnataly  form  the  jet;  and  thia  coMV«ig«>nce  con- 
tinues for  a  little  dwtanoe  beyond  the  orifice,  pro- 
ducin;.'  tlie  phenomenon  of  the  mm  rontrnctn  or 
contracted  vein.  NVe  have  seen  how  the  sjteeil  of 
efflux  is  niea-sured  hy  means  of  the  ]iaralH)lic  path 
of  the  jet ;  this  speed  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
seconds  in  a  chneen  interval  of  time,  and  by  the 
^eelive  (anknown)  area  of  the  orifice  gives  the 
whole  dlsdiarge  in  that  interval.  Tlib  dlsdiarge 
can  be  easily  meAsured  ;  and  thus  the  data  are 
complete  f<jr  finding;  the  efTective  area  of  the  orifice 
and  iMinparin;;  it  with  the  rejil  areiu  IJy  furnishing 
an  orifice  witli  a  short  mouthpiece  of  the  form  oi 
the  contracted  vein,  we  may  regard  the  smallest 
eroes-section  of  the  mouthpiece  as  the  true  orifice. 
In  this  esse  the  effective  area  and  the  real  area  are 
the  same. 

In  these  simple  cases  of  efflux  the  energ>-  of  efflux 
is  wholly  explained  as  l..  iiii^'  derivetl  from  the  hydn» 
static  hi-.wl  of  water,  i'iie  pn-surc  due  to  this  hea«l 
i-t  the  sveight  of  a  column  of  water  of  unit-cross- 
«ecti<m  and  of  a  height  equal  to  the  hea«l.  Thus,  if 
p  is  the  den;*ity  of  the  water,  SO  that  pg  ia  the  weight 
of  unit-volume,  the  pressure  p  due  to  a  head  A  is 

P^   Thos,  by  Torricelli's  theorem,     is  half  the 

P 

square  of  the  velocity  with  which  a  jet  wonM  he 
projected  through  an  orifice  made  at  a  place  where 
the  preeson  is  jx  Henoe  we  may  rsgaid  thia  ratio 

4-    tlie  eaeny  per  iiiiit>masB  of  water  due  to  the 


pre-saure  p.  But  if  the  water  is  in  motion  with  a 
speed  r,  its  enei>,'>'  per  unit  ma.s.-«  is  on  tlii»  account 
Jc-'.  If,  further,  the  particular  j>ortion  of  the  tluiil 
considiied  is  at  a  hei;,'iit  x  above  a  certain  arhitrarily 
chosen  l.  vtl,  iklimsi  as  the  IttVel  of  zero  potential 
energy,  then  its  uotential  eamgy  is  ffx;  The  whole 
energy  possessedf  by  the  moving  fluid  is  Irailt  np  of 
these  three  paxt«  due  reepcctivelj'  to  prepsure,  si>eeil, 
and  gravitation,  and  la  given  therct'ure  by  the 

expression  ^  -f-  ^v*  +  ox.   Now,  in  the  case  of  » 
p 

steady  frictionless  flow  alonga  detenninate  dmnael, 
the  whole  eaeiBy  possessed  By  any  nnit-masa  of  the 

flnid  must  be  the  same ;  for  at  some  time  or  otiier 

every  clciiient  passfs  tliron;:li  the  ]H)>iti"tis  occupied 
at  otluT  times  l>y  other  elcmcfits  in  the  .-aine  stream- 
line, and  passes  throu^di  them  under  the  same 
dynamic  conditions.  "Hence,  neglectin;.'  tlic  ctlecta 
of  friction,  we  arrive  at  the  conclu^ioti  that  the 
expression  for  enei]Ky  just  civen  is  constant  alcmg 
any  given  stream-line.  TaJce,  for  example,  a  pipe 
of  nnifonn  bore.  If  the  flow  is  steady  the  invari- 
ableness  of  the  cross-section  requires  the  speed  at 
every  point  to  be  the  same.  Heneeeavdimiiiisbea 

p  must  increase,  so  that         9^)        remain  oon< 

stent.  For  a  horizontal  pine  ae  mnst  he  eenatent, 
and  so  of  necessity  is  p.  Now  suppose  the  tube  to 
be  horiaontal  but  of  variable  section  ;  then,  since  v 

is  constant,  the  expression         h^)  must  also  be 

constant  But  the  speed  v  varies  inversely  as  the 
section ;  hence  p  must  be  greatest  where  the  bore  ie 
widest  and  least  where  the  bore  is  narrowest.  In 
other  words,  the  cross-section  and  pressure  increase 
tojiether  and  diminish  together.  A  f.imiliar  ilhw- 
tration  of  this  is  shown  in  fic.  2,  in  h  hich  water  is 
eseeping  from  a  short  ^limmcal  nonle  A.  The 


1^9: 

contracted  vein  occurs  at  c,  so  that^  the  velocity 
being  greater  there  than  at  the  opoi  end  of  the 
tube,  the  pressure  is  less.  But  the  pressure  at  A  is 

the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and,  consequently,  if  a 
tuIie  be  le<l  from  e  to  the  vessel  of  water  V,  the 

water  will  he  [lushed  uji  to  some  point  b  hy  the 
c.veess  of  the  atmospheric  pnfssure  over  the  pres- 
sure at  r. 

When  the  effects  due  to  friction  are  taken  into 
aeeount  we  see  in  a  genend  way  that  the  eneigy, 
instead  of  remaining  constant  «a  we  mm  ehmg  a 

stream-line,  will  steadilv  fsll  off.   In  flie  ease  of  a 

uniform  ]>ipe  this  loss  of  cncr^'j'  will  show  itself  in 
a  more  rni)id  falling:  away  in  the  pressure.  For 
instance,  in  a  liori/onlal  pipe  of  uniform  l)ore  the 
prcft.Hure  nill  steadily  dimiui-sh  as  we  pass  along  in 
the  direction  of  the  flow.  At  the  opein  end  of  the 
pipe  (e,  fig.  2)  the  preMureis  that  of  toe  atmosphere; 
and  this  will  gradually  increase  as  we  pass  along 
the  pipe  against  the  flow  until  we  come  to  d,  where 
the  pressure  fulls  a  little  slmrt  of  that  due  to  the 
head  of  water  in  the  vessel.  Tlii-  may  l>e  shown 
experimentally  as  indicateil  in  the  figure,  in  which 
the  small  upright  tubes  inserted  in  the  horisontal 

epe  become  fiUed  with  water  to  a  certain  height. 
I  the  ooostmetioB  of  water-works  these  and  maqy 
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other    proMems    in    hvilrnkiru-tics    r<*ceive  their 

Iiractical  snhition.  In  tin-  iii<)tii>ii  ami  flow  of 
li^hly  eotnpre»«ihle  Huidn,  sucli  as  ga^es,  we  meet 
with  theorems  ainiilar  to  thoM  jnal  diMtts»e«l  for 
liquids.  The  treatmenl,  howem,  i*  neoewarily 
OMM  thttnat,  and  {■  far  bom  eompl«to  if  thernio- 
dyiuunie  oonsideratioiu  are  lef  t  nut  of  acoooatk  See 
Gas  Avn  CJases,  Sound,  TiiERMODYirABncB. 

The  hydmkiiietir  pnihleins  connected  M'ith  the 
motion  of  ^»^)lillH  tlinm^^'h  Uuiiit*  have  their  moet 
iiiipoitaru  apiiliontions  in  quu«<tion8  which  concern 
the  artilleryman  and  the  Hhinhuildcr.  In  the 
pmetiee  ol  gunnery  the  law  of  tlie  resistance  to 
projectiles  in  air  has  been  veiy  fully  worked  out 
At  very  hi;;b  apeeda  the  remrtaim  b  Teiy  grsat 
indeed  ;  and  it  may  be  shown  that  an  oralnarv- 
aixod  projectile  if  drop|>e<l  from  an  immense  height 
(say  40  miles)  could  never,  under  the  action  of 
trravity  alone,  attain  a  hpeetl  of  800  feet  per  second. 
One  ^reat  sonrce  of  lofss  of  euerg>'  of  a  ImkIv  niovinc 
through  a  liquid  is  the  formation  of  eddies  ana 
Tortiees  in  iu  wake.  These  are  tiM  diveot  nsult  of 
tUBIBMitial  straies  acting  between  eootiguous  por* 
tifloa  of  the  fluid  moving  with  difTerent  speeds.  In 
virtue  of  the  samo  tfin;.'i  ntial  htresHea  the  e<ldyinff 
tiiotion'<  f]uirkly  die  away,  and  the  euer^ry,  an  in  all 
such  transtorniutions,  takes  the  fonn  of  heat. 

The  (>est  EnKhoh  tre*tiaM  on  hydrodynamics  are  Iamb's 
Hf'injiiffiuimtes  (ItfJb)  and  Iteaaetts  HydrodufMmie$ 
U  vols,  iim-^) i  ass  also  Uawin's  'BjrdcMUics^  ia KW- 

Hydro-extractors.  See  DRriNo- machines. 
Hydrofluoric  Acid.  Sec  Fi.i  ouine. 

HydrOKCn  (»ym.  H;  atom.  wt.  1  ;  (Jr.  hydor, 
*  water,' and  </rninto,  'to  priHluc*;')  in  an  element- 
air  gas  aad  tbe  lightest  substance  known.  It  is 
owourlasa.  odoarlem,  and  non  poiaonons,  although 
■a  oidiaaiUy  jnepared  it  frequently  eon  tains  (noes 
M  SmgneiMy  sndling  or  of  poisoaooa  impurities. 
The  gas  when  subjected  to  enormoas  pressure  at 
an  extremely  low  temperature  can  l>e  reduced  to 
the  liquid  -itate.  In  conihination  witli  oxyL'cri  it 
torm*  one  ninth  |>art  by  wei^^lit  of  water,  and  it  is 
A  ni<»t  important  conHtituont  of  the  ti^ue^j  of 
MiimwK  and  plants.  It  enters  into  the  compoei- 
Uoo  of  *  laigi*  Bumlter  of  manufactured  substances 
ud  pmducta  ased  in  tbe  art«,  medicine,  iSro  ,  m*, 
lor  iaalu&ee,  tiarch,  sugar,  vinegar,  ^utta  pei  cha, 
■leohul,  ether,  benisene,  aniline,  indigo,  morpliia, 
&e  It  is  not  fonn<l  largely  in  nature  in  tlie  free 
or  iinrofiil>iri<'d  -t.ite.  Ilut  it  diH'-«  (HTur  in  Mnne 
itaswina  emAuatious  from  the  earth,  as  in  the  »ol- 
nlMM  of  leaiand  and  in  tbe  petrnleum  regions  of 
IV—syltMttta.  Being  lb«  Ii|^t«t  gaa  known,  its 
<naily  is  oftoa  adopted  tho  standard  of  ornn- 
parwm  for  tbe  densities  of  other  gasea.  The 
denMty  of  atraoppheric  air  compared  with  that 
of  h>tin»i:en  a>>  unity  iw  nearly  14 'J.  As  hydrogen 
J  fi«^v?««eit  the  lowest  atomic  weight  of  all  the  ele- 
iitrniM.  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  almost 
UBi;v«aaJ|y  adopteil  by  chemists  as  unity,  and 
tlMau  of  wm  other  eleiiienta  referred  to  it ;  but  at 
MHBt  tlicfu  k  *  decided  movemeiit  in  favour  of 
tlie  adoptiaa  as  standard  of  an  nlomle  weight 
which  r:<n  u-  dotennitiod  with  uMm  ligld  aeeuiacy 

tiiUfi  that  lit  li\ilto;_'en  cjin. 

Ahhouj^h  hvdto;;pn  i-i  tiwuallv  cla»sp<l  Rnion;,''>t 
Um  aau-niet*llic  dements,  it  U  in  its  chemical 
Ufenvlaar  man  doaaly  relat<><l  to  tlio  metals.  It 
•■■Mmw  villi  oompi,  at  a  red  heat  forming  water, 
lUioanlinatioa  oeing  aocompaaiad  by  the  giving 
out  of  a  {Treat  deal  of  beat.  A  ict  of  hyamgen 
boraa  in  atr  or  oxygen  with  a  non  funiinouH  ilame, 
whkch  i«.  Iiowever,  sufficiently  hot  to  heat  to 
«hiteii>«M4  a  fine  platinum  wire  held  in  it.  The 
lirkkti<iar  '-f  hydrogen  towards  chlorine  is  ex- 
tTsiai  lyiaiorestlBg.  The  two  gases  can  be  mixed 


in  equal  voiuint.^  and  pre*«ervetl  without  coinhina- 
tion  taking  jdace  for  an  iiidelinit*'  pciiiKl  if  kept  in 
the  dark,  hut  on  e.\i>o»ure  to  dilVuseil  daylight 
combination  Itegins,  and  its  progreMt  depends  upon 
the  brightness  of  the  light  and  tlie  duration  of  the 
expoanre.  Momentary  extKmure  to  direct  sunli);ht 
causes  combination  to  take  place  with  expluHive 
violence,  and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  bv  raising 
any  portion  of  the  mixture  to  a  red  heat,  rfyilrogeu 
as  a  nile  tonihines  with  tlujwe  things  with  which 
tlie  niet.ils  in  L'eniTiil  combine,  fonuing  cnnipoundtl 
which  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  metals.  Com- 
pounds containing  hydMnen  and  one  other  element 
are  ooBunon  docompoaimm  products  of  decaying 
v^taUe  and  animal  matters ;  as,  for  instMiee, 
marah'gaa,  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  contain  hydn>gcn  conihincd  witii  catiMjn, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur  respectively. 

Hydrogen  ^tm,  under  the  name  of  coml>ustihle 
air,  was  obtained  in  the  10th  cc-ntury-  by  Paracelsus 
by  treating  certain  metals  with  dilute  acids,  and 
was  more  or  less  known  to  Boyle  and  others ;  but 
Cavendish  (q.v.)  in  his  paper  on  *  Factitiooa  Aiia,' 

ftnbliabed  in  the  Tranmction*  of  the  Royat  Society 
or  1766,  was  the  first  to  descrilio  accurately  the 
pro|>ertics  of  this  ga.s,  and  the  inetluKlsof  obtaining 
It,  licnco  lie  i.t  usually  mentioned  a>  its  dirrox erer. 

The  ordinary  methodic  for  preparing  and  purify* 
ing  hydrogen  will  he  found  in  any  elemenlmy 
tr«»itise  on  ehenuMtry.    See  UaJi  AND  Uases. 
Hydrogen  Peroxide  (sym.  H,0,)  is  a 

coinj>ound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  ctmtnining  a 
larger  proi>oi-tion  of  oxygen  than  water,  the  other 
compounii  of  these  elements.  It  wa.«i  discovered  in 
1818  by  Th^nardj  and  was  by  him  regarded  as 
oxidised  water  aa  li  Toy  nadily  decomposes,  wben 
heated,  into  OKygen  and  water.  The  substance, 
when  freed  from  water  as  eonipletely  as  p«M>isible, 
is  a  thick  transparent  liqnid,  of  sppcilic  ^.ruvity 
1"45,  without  colour  or  smell,  hut  pONHes^'ing  a 
bitter  taste.  It  hlcachcs  many  vegetalile  coIohit, 
and  when  applied  to  the  tongue  or  skin  priHluces  a 
white  spot  and  gives  rise  to  considerable  pain.  Its 
bleaching  action  and  most  of  its  chemical  char- 
acters depend  upon  its  powerfully  oxidising  pro- 
perties. It  is  employed,  in  dilute  solution,  uirtlie 
restoration  of  oil-paint  in  g^,  its  action  ujion  these 
Ituing  an  oxidising  one. 

HvdrOf(raptay«  as  a  branch  of  physical  g<M>. 
grapny,  with  the  waters  of  the  glol>e  in  so  far 
as  th^  niw  available  Idlr  navigation.  The  hydro- 
grapher  detomlaee  liy  means  of  obserrathma  and 
soundings  tbe  outline  of  coasts  and  shores,  the  oon> 
figtiration  of  river-lie»ls,  lake  luv^inM,  and  the  sea- 
l)ott<>m  n<ljnccnt  to  coasts,  asc  rtn i ii--  the  po'-itiou 
and  extent  of  shoals  and  r<Kk.-*  ami  i.slands,  aa  well 
as  of  Iteacons  and  lighthouses,  investigates  the 
nature  and  velocity  of  currents,  the  local  tidal 
plieuoinena,  the  changes  taking  place  in  river- 
moutha  and  in  harbours,  and  toe  alterationa 
efTected  in  eoast-lines  the  action  of  tbe  sea. 
All  those  details  it  i-  Ins  lni>*iii.  -^  to  emlMslv,  as 
far  a.s  may  lie,  in  charts  ainl  nia|Mt  which  shall  be 
serviceable  for  the  practical  mariner.   See CHABT. 

Rydrold.  See  Hydruzoa. 

llydromechMnlrs.  a  term  sometimes  us<hI  so 
to  rirver  what  in  tlii-*  wmk  dealt  with  at 
Hyilioii vnamies  (q.v.)  ami  H>d(o>tutic-<  (<j.v.).  as 
al>o  hydraulics,  or  the  de]>artmenl  of  en^'inet-ring 
which  deal.<»  with  the  ajiplicttiun  of  li*|ui«ls  in 
motion  to  machinery.  Hydromechanics  ts  some- 
timoi  limited  to  the  latter  department  alone.  On 
tho  other  hand,  hydraulics  la  sometimes  made  to 
ooTor  hydrodynamics.  See  ENOTNErnivr,  (with 
artidea  there  cite*!),  W'ATEK-rowER,  Sew  auk. 

Hydromel,  a  is^erago  made  of  honey  and 
water ;  fermented,  it  bccuiuos  mead. 
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Hydrometer,  an  iiM^in«Bt  wUeh  tndimtn, 

by  the  de|>th  t«  wliicli  it  nnVn  in  a  liquid  in  which 
it  floats,  the  specific  density  or  specific  gravity  of 
that  liquid.  See  Sntotno  Daxuarr. 

HydrMBTIf  a  genus  of  water-mice  fnnnd  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea,  distin- 
guished from  all  otiier  lodeiils  by  the  small 
nunilH!r(5)  of  molar>*.  They  are  calletl  lieaver- 
rat<*  in  Tasmania ;  are  nocturnal  and  very  shy : 
inhahit  the  banka  of  l>uth  fi-esh  and  salt  water,  ana 
swim  well,  with  the  hel^i  of  partially-webbed  hind- 
leetk  The  largest  species  is  twice  the  aize  of  a 
common  rat  One  species  has  the  belly  white,  the 
other  yellow. 

■ydropathy*  like  Mt/dnthtrt^  and  Stfdro' 
therapeuticjt,  meana  the  ue  of  water  in  the  treat- 

nipnt  of  disease,  or  in  tin-  pn-vention  of  the 
tendency  to  disease.  Populatly,  Imwevei-,  Jn/dio- 
jiiitlnj  li(f<  l^econie  so  att;iche<l  to  ii  Hpet  ial  scheme 
of  water  treatment  that  it  will  be  used  here  iu  that 
sense  alone ;  while  hf/dtotikirami  will  refer  to  the 
leaa  reatrteted  and  more  aeientine  nae  (tf  water  as 
one  of  tlie  manr  therapentie  weapons  famished  by 
experience  to  tne  armoury  of  the  practitioner  of 
medicine.  Water  is  the  worldV  natural  medicine. 
We  find  early  mention  of  water  aa  a  etirative 
a},'ent,  and  its  virtues  are  extolled  liy  many  of  the 
classical  wriiei-s — e.g.  HippfKrate-*,  (inlen,  CeUus, 
Mum,  and  Asciepiade^.  In  the  middle  agej;  Aetius, 
Alennder  of  Trailer,  Paulus  of  ^ilgina,  and  Avi- 
eeana  majr  be  elaimeil  aa  ita  advoeatea }  whale  in 
more  modern  times  Cardanoa,  HofTman,  Bernardo, 
Sir  John  Floyer,  Dr  Baynani,  the  Hahns,  Tisj^iit, 
Dr  .Sniitli,  and  Hancoke  deserve  nientinn;  as  do 
also  Pare,  Loinhard,  and  Percy  in  sjiccial  reference 
to  iui  use  in  surgery.  By  most  of  these  men  water 
was  apnlied  both  externally  and  internally— inter- 
nally cuietly  as  a  cold  drink  in  fevers ;  and  it  was 
on  ttiis  point  the  battle  raged  chiefly,  Boerhaave 
and  others  disputing  hotly  against  the  propriety  of 
BO -administering  it  To  Dr  James  Cnrrie  (q.v.), 
a  Liverpool  physician,  belon^^a  the  credit  of  iutro- 
ducinp  its  use  m  fevers  and  febrile  diaea-ses.  His 
li'xik  ( 1 707 )  contains  some  most  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  the  records  of  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  to  the  heat  of  his  abilitiea,  with 
the  very  imperfect  tbermometan  then  in  oaei  Hia 
intereat  appears  to  have  been  originally  roused  by 
the  success  of  Dr  Wrijj'ht  in  treating  fever,  l>oth  in  his  | 
own  case  and  that  of  others,  on  board  sliip,  by  tlie 
application  of  cold  sea  water.  Currie's  work  was 
translated  into  German  by  Michaelis,  and  spread 
his  treatment  far  and  wide,  meeting  with  much 
favour  and  also  with  bitter  hoattUty.  Amongst  its 
warmest  supporters  waa  Oertel,  a  teacher  iu  Ana- 
bach,  who  re-edited,  or  rewrote,  many  of  the  older 
treatises,  and  who  probably  had  some  direct  infln> 
ence  on  the  man  who  really  introduced  a  new  era 
in  treatment  by  water.  This  was  Vincent  Priessnitz 
(1799-1815),  a  Silesian  farmer  of  Grafenbere,  who 
after  considerable  success  iu  treating  wounds  and 
sprains  in  animals  with  cold-water  bandages, 
had  to  treat  himself,  a  hotaa  having  broken  aome 
of  hia  ribs.  Again  saeoeasftel,  he  eontinned  the 
treatment  wheni'ver  lie  could  on  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants,  and  advanced  tlie  further  step  of 
using  water  internally ;  his  fame  spread,  and  he 
aoon  gathennl  an  immense  dientde  and  achieved 
remarKable  success.  He  showed  great  in^^^enoity 
in  inventing,  with  the  assistance  of  his  patienta, 
all  sorts  of  new  methods  of  applying  water  to  every 
part  of  the  body ;  and,  though  usmg  water  as  his 
sole  reme<lial  agent,  he  very  sagaciously  employed 
hard  e-xercise,  fresh  air,  ami  a  re;,'ulated  plain  diet  as 
adjuvants.  I'nfortnnately,  being  utterly  ignorant 
of  meilii-irie,  he  tanght  p'onliar  ideas  of  disease, 
which  he  considered  to  be  due  to  the  preaence  in 


the  blood  of  certahi  aerid  bnmoms  which  had  to  be 

dihite<l  and  extracted  by  means  nf  water.  He  said 
tlie  escape  of  these  produced  an  eruption  which 
marked  the  cri.sis  ;  l>ut  as  it  is  known  that  water 
applie<l  continuously^  will  produce  such  an  eruptaoo 
on  even  the  healtbieat  akin,  and  as  all  the  known 
facts  of  pathology  are  twpoaed  to  hia  doetriaaib  w« 
are  obliged  to  reject  Ma  theoriea  even  wUIe  Mm 
pracUceia  admitted  to  be  admirable.  It  is  to  this 
special  system  of  water  treatment  that  the  term 
Iljfi/rupathy  is  now  generallv  applied.  There  are, 
however,  endless  hybri<l  varieties  in  which  one  or 
other  theory,  or  particular  form  of  practice,  is  either 
specially  rejected  or  adopted ;  so  it  nmst  not  be 
supposed  that  the  foregoing  statemcnt.s  apply  afcao* 
lately  to  all  hydropatUBta.  fieyoud  eaviLIiomvnr, 
the  meet  seientifie  poaition  to  take  up  fa  tiiat  in 
wliich  water  is  used  as  a  remedial  af:ent  in  every 
\>ay,  in  which  it  has  been  ]>iovcd  to  bo  uwful,  with- 
out restricting  its  use,  or  reading  its  results  in  the 
light  of  any  theories,  while  at  the  same  time  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  all  ill  effects.  This  constitntee  the 
system  of  Hydrotherapv,  which  obtains  promiaent 
notice  in  all  modem  bcioKB  on  therapenties.  Possibly 
the  term  might  be  improved,  as  heat  in  many  cases 
seems  to  be  the  real  agent,  of  which  water  is  only 
the  vehicle.  Thcrmotherapcutics  and  Tlitriiio- 
tlicrapy  iiave  l>eeti  fuggestetl  as  terms  more  scien- 
tifically correct.  \\  ater  has  often  l)een  abused,  like 
eveiT  other  good  thing  in  this  world ;  even  an  ice- 
water  dyspepsia,  due  to  too  free  indulgence  in 
drinking  ioed  water  (bat  eapecialhr  ahwg  with 
food ),  being  not  nneommon  in  Amertea. 

Water  may  Ije  employed  medicinally  both  inter- 
nally and  externally  in  its  three  foiiu.s — solitl, 
liquid,  nml  ^asenus.  For  the  external  uses,  see 
Bath  ;  for  its  internal  use  with  drugs  in  solution, 
see  MEDiaNE,  and  MINERAL  Watebs.  There  is 
left  for  consideration  here  only  ita  nse  internally  as 
pore  water.  Absolutely  necessary  to  the  digestive 
process,  it  is  essential  to  life,  and  requires  rules  for 
Its  advantageous  use.  Too  large  a  quantity  impairs 
digestion  by  so  diluting  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
juices  as  to  render  them  comparatively  inert.  The 
difficulty  is  to  lay  doMTi  definite  rules  for  the 
light  quantiw,  as  this  will  vary  with  each  indi- 
vidaal  in  dimnnt  surronnding  dreamstances,  of 
tempeiatarek  amout  of  exereiaa,  and  qoali^ 
and  ooanti^  of  food.  Fsnonal  enpoiienea  ana 
skilled  advioo  most  deeUe  tlie  quantity  in  aadr 

case. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  Wtter  to  drink  water  alwnt 
an  hour  before  meals,  as  the  gastric  iuice  is  then 
being  prepared,  and  fluid  will  be  thus  supplied 
when  most  required.  Every  one  with  a  weak 
di^stion  ought  certainly  to  do  this,  and  onlv 
dnnk  a  little  hot  water  with  food,  as  the  stomacn 
requires  a  considerable  temperature  to  allow  its 
phvsico-chemical  reactions  to  l>e  carried  on  success- 
rufly.  Water  is  also  verj-  useful  early  in  the 
mornin;j;  and  late  at  night  as  helping  to  Hush  out 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  dissolving  and  carrying 
off  the  waste  materials  which  may  have  accumu- 
lated by  the  kidneys,  lungs,  and  alda,  the  foaetiimal 
aetivity  of  which  organs  It  orach  promotes.  Where 
the  evacuating  power  of  the  lower  Imwel  la  weak, 
or  when  riles  are  present,  latije  injections  of  water, 
hot  or  (fjii!  as  judged  proper,  are  useful  in  clearing 
out  the  rectum  and  stimulating  its  coat  Ice 
interaally  or  externally  is  very  useful  in  checking 
hemorrhage  and  soothing  irritability,  as  shown  by 
vomiting  or  other^vise.  As  steam  water  is  veiy 
useful  in  all  forms  of  inflammation  and  irritatiott 
almut  the  mouth,  throat,  or  lttngs.^and  often  in 
such  cases  medioation  with  variooa  dran  ineratMn 
its  powers. 

Tliere  are  fifty  hydropathio  eatablishmeiits  in 
England,  fifteen  in  Scotland,  and  onlpr  one  ia 
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IreUnd.    M<Mt  of  these  oriKinally  Rtart«d  with  a 

fall  equipment  for  tn^iitrnoiit.  inclmiiiii,'  a  resident 

EhTfiiciaiii,  K.itli  jit ('•iiiiHiU'-,  mid  a  onniiilcte  set  of 
atlis ;  but  injiiiy  i>f  the  (•stHl)li^liiiieiits  now  are 
merely  higb-cla»M  country  boaniing  liouMiB.  In 
*  few,  however,  the  bydn^aihist  can  still  rind  all 
tlie  anwl  f«|iiisite»  for  eomet  bydiopathic  tieat- 
neot.  Amongat  the  bonfe  knrani  ef  lAie  old- 
fMhioned  hotif<(>;<  arc  f^lmeilley'a alMfttloek  nrid;;e, 
Ben  Rhyd.linj;.  Ilklcv  WeiU  Hoane,  Malvern,  and 
SiMitIiiM)rt  in  England  ;  t'lnny  Hill  nciir  I'xrn's, 
lirid;;e  of  Allan,  Melnwe.  KotlieMiy,  and  ("rieJl"  in 
Scotlan<l  ;  ami  St  Ann's  Hill  near  Cork,  in  Ireland. 
Aaioog  the  magnificent  mo<lem  estaliliHinncnt.s  we 
maj  BOTue  those  at  Bath.  Bournemouth,  Ituxton, 
Huragate,  Ulventon,  Windermere.  The  Hall  at 
Boehey  near  WatfonI,  MofTat,  Peehlefl,  Pitlochry, 
Shandnn,  iMnihl  uie,  ("rai;;!i>ck!iart  near  £«lini>urgli. 

S.*  CUna-c.  f •..'./  Watrr  Cure  (IfWl);  (Jrahmn. 
Onifrnhrnj  (1S43);  works  on  the  Water  Cure  hy  Oullv 
(I.H4'.'  fa  .  .Iol,n*.n  (lH4a).  EA.*t  (1850),  Dunlop  ( 1S73 ). 
8ine<lU-y  11"'7".>  i,  Uraiin  { Kn){.  tr»na.  1875),  and  in 
G<ni»*j»  »iy  Muu.lc  (1877),  Kunge  (1879).  Anji-1  (18841), 
with  uth«r  works  oiU*«i  in  tliv  thirty  p«ges  of  bihlio- 
gra{>hf  kpjiendnl  to  I>r  Wintemtts'a  arttdw  on  *  Hydro- 
ther«peatio« '  in  Von  ZieuuMB't  BamMook  9$  Otneral 
Theraffuttca  (  vol.  y.  1886). 

Hydrophis,  llydropliidtr.  Soc  Sea  s\ake.s. 

Hydrophobia (Cir.  htfdor,  'water,' and  pfiohot, 
'  fear ')  la  a  ayniptom  of  a  diseaae  known  as  Habies, 
which  OMgr  occur  in  maa  and  in  various  animals : 
hM  th«  wmd  hydrophobia  la  also  frequently  used 
to  denote  the  di-^eaMC  itself.  It  haa  Ion;:  Im'cii 
known  that  rabies  is  coiMinnni(*ate<l  fmni  one 
animal  to  another  if  the  saliva  of  tlie  one  in  intro- 
duced into  the  organism  of  the  second  ;  whether  it 
be  the  eaae  that  W9  Ai*t  has  hit  the  second,  or  has 
enljr  licked  It  on  an  open  sore.  The  laliva  of  a 
mlw  aaiflMl  pmdnoee  no  injoriotu  effect  if  brought 
is  <<1n<t  with  the  unbroken  skin  of  an  animal,  or 
•van  with  a  nuicooa  surface,  provided  it  be  not 
ttcoriatctl.  The  dog  in  tiinndunl  nuMt  frequently 
affect4N|  by  rabiwj. 

When  a  rabid  dog  bites  another  animal  the 
latter  showa  no  immediate  svmptoms  of  disease. 
Tlw  WMad  e— ei  bf  the  teeth  m  the  dog  behaves 
ttka  an  crdfaMuy  wonnd  and  beoonea  dcatrised  in 
Ibt  auoe  manner.  After  the  lapie  of  a  certain 
period,  whieh  may  viir>*  from  nine  or  ten  days  to 
■erenil  month*  (c.'i>H't«  are  known  where  the  time 
has  l««n  an  Ifni;;  as  tvvfnty  ■'ix  or  twenty  I'i^'lit 
months ).  Imt  is  geaerully  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
thnaaimai  that  wan  bitten  exhibits  special  svmp- 
tea»t  rabies  has  decbtfed  itealt  The  time  that 
ban  lepswii  since  the  Ute  was  tveeived  is  called 
Ibe  period  of  incubation.  When  the  affected 
animal  is  a  nmn.  the  fir»t  symptom  is  u»>ually  a 
cli&n;;?  of  character  ;  he  lieeotuen  inelnneholv  and 
dtstrostful.  Next,  generally  at  the  l>eginning  of 
the  case,  appears  a  symptom  called  airop/tobia— the 
hnrath  of  wmd  which  touches  the  skin  of 
causes  its  muscles  to  contract.  Next 
^■diopliobin— il  tba  eoflerer  is  olfered  any- 
'  to'drink,  hb  throat  contracts,  and  he  sofTera 
of  the  phar\-nx.  When  this  symptom 
the  de:ith  of  tli*"  stilferer  is  at  hand,  iind 
IS  eertaiTi  to  («  riir  in  t\so  or  tlin-e  dav*.  iMiriii^; 
tbc  interval  l«ctwceD  the  appearance  of  the  hydro- 
fiwlsc  symptoms  and  OMth  the  patient'  has 
faiieds  of  calm  and  aeesmee  of  foiy,  and  also 
•iiaits  paralytic  symptoms  wUeh  nsiially  com* 
meaee  in  the  lower  Iimn. 

Rallies  is  therefore  communicated  by  bitinp  from 
ace  Animal  to  another  :  any  scratch  maile  by  the 
te*tH  of  the  affected  animal  is  harmless  unless  the 
wali^A  is  crmveveii  to  the  wound.  The  animals 
InUa  te  he  nllected  by  rabies  aie  very  nnnwrooei 


and  comprise  almost  all  the  mammalia — men,  dogs, 
cats,  hurHes,  cattle,  sheep,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  tJwc. 

Tlie  <inestion  of  tlie  etiolof^'y  of  rabies  has  re- 
inaineil  very  oliM^ure  until  a  vi-ry  recent  date;  the 
most  contra<lictory  opinions  were  current  whei}  M. 
I'asteur  in  1880  set  himself  to  study  this  malady. 
His  labours  justify  the  following  statements. 

Rabies  is  a  virulent  disease,  traosmisBible  from 
one  animal  to  another  by  the  inoeulati«m  into  the 
latter  of  tliose  various  secretions  and  tissues  of  tlie 
all'wte^l  luiiiiial  in  which  the  virus  dwells.  This 
virus  consists  of  a  living  organism  which  has  not 
yet  been  made  vbible,  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency 
of  microscopic  apparatus,  but  itM  existence  can 
nevertheless  not  lie  denied.  This  statement,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  results  of  M.  Pasteur's 
lalmuni  in  re^'iird  to  the  impossiliility  of  Sponta- 
neous Generation  (q.v.),  utterly  rontradiets  tlie 
assertions  of  those  who  pretend  to  have  oliverved 
rabies  in  animals  which  have  nev  ereimie  into  contai  t 
with  rabid  animals.  Such  assertions  are  alwavs 
based  on  incomplete  observations.  II  tnUee  emud 
arise  spontaneously  in  dqgs*  how  ena  we  ezphiia 
the  fset  that  vast  regions  Uke  Austmlfa  nMur  be 
wholly  exempt  from  this  scourge  in  spite  of  the 
great  number  of  dogs  there?  The  reason  is  that  in 
tlie,(>  countries  they  most  ('ner;,'etirally  pievetit  llie 
intrixhiction  of  any  dog  tliat  can  Us  susjiected  of 
rabies.  If  there  were  conditions  under  winch  rabies 
mijiiht  spontaneously  appear  in  dogs,  then  in  terri- 
tones  so  vast  as  the  Australian  colonies  these  con> 
ditiona  would  eertafaily  ba  lealised  from  time  to 
time.  But  tbera  is  no  TsMes  in  Australia. 

M.  Pasteur  has  studicfl  the  distribution  of  the 
virus  in  the  individuals  afTecte*!.  He  has  ol>served 
that  the  virus  w;lh  found  in  tlie  nervous  system 
and  in  tlie  sjiliva,  but  not  in  the  blood,  the  lymph, 
&c.  Hence,  if  we  inoculate  another  animal  with 
the  bl<MMl  of  a  rabid  beast»  the  first  will  ramaia 
wholly  free  of  any  raUd  infection.  Similarly,  imldd 
virus  introduce«1  directly  into  the  circulator)'  sj-stem 
of  an  animal  will  not  produce  rabies.  But  there  is  a 
sure  nieansof  coninninicatin;,'  i  allies  from  one  animal 
to  another — viz.  by  the  introduction  under  the  dura 
mater,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  of  a  liquid  which 
iuw  first  been  sterilised  and  in  which  tliereaf ter  tliere 
boa  been  soaked  a  portion  of  the  central  nervoua 
system  of  the  rabid  animaL  Bjf  this  opeiation  one 
is  alisolnteljr  certain  to  oommunkate  rabies  unless 
tlie  animal  is  refractory  to  rabies  and  cannot  take 
the  disease.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  iM. 
I'asteur  olj<»erved  that,  in  certain  groups  of  animals 
which  had  been  inoeulat<H|  l>eneath  the  skin  with 
large  nuantities  of  rabic  virus,  sonte  not  only  did 
not  take  rabies,  but  became  incapable  of  taking 
it— Le.  they  might  with  imfinnity  be  inoeulated 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain  with  rabic  virus.  This 
olwervation  was  the  ori;,'in  of  the  discovery  of 
]ireventive  iriiK-ulat  inn  —  of  inoculation  inileh 
renders  an  animal  refractory  to  rabies. 

The  principle  of  such  inoculation  is  as  followa : 
The  spmal  conl  of  a  rabbit  wUcb  has  died  of  fobieeu 
when  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  craatorai  aao 
preserved  in  dry  air  at  a  constant  temperatnro  of 
fcr  to  24'  C.  ( 74'  to  7(P  F. ),  loses  by  slow  degroes  Its 
virulence.  With  a  spinal  conl  which  has  r)een  so 
pi>  «erv<sl  for  fourteen  days  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
niunii-ate  rabies  to  a  rabbit  or  a  do;:.  Hut  this  spinal 
cord  has  nevertheless  still  a  certain  jsjwer  to  confer 
immunity  from  the  disease — the  inoculation  of  an 
animal  with  a  sntfident  qnanti^  of  it  will  render  it 
refractory  to  rabies.  At  the  rame  time  M.  PkBtenr 
observed  that  the  fresheist  spinal  marrows,  that  is 
to  -ay,  the  most  virulent,  are  those  best  fitt«sl  to 
confer  initminity  from  iiifecti^n.  To  render  an 
animal  refractory  to  infection  the  treatment  com 
menees  by  inoculatint;  it  with  spinal  cord  fourte^-n 
days  oU,'  then  with  ibat  of  tUu-teea  daye>  nod  eo 
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on  tin  s^aal  nwltar  three  days  old  is  raecbed,  two 
davs,  one  daj,  and  even  nicb  aa  is  noi  yet  one  day 
old.  The  Ulst  may  be  intradneed  mto  the  subject 
of  experiment  without  danger,  beeanee  it  is  already 

refmcUjry. 

Wliat  pives  this  illscoverj'  an  enormons  value  is  i 
t!iat  theHe  preventive  inocalatioua  made  on  an 
Miiiii  tl  early  enoogh  and  swiftly  enough  after  it 
lia«»  been  bitten  pieveiit  mbiee  ftom  declaring 
itself.  This  is  explieablo  on  the  Mlowing  gtxrands : 
The  vims  is  depoiiited  by  the  dog's  bite  in  a  super- 
ficial woun<l  :  there  it  moetB  ^*itli  little  nerve- 
HlaiiK'iitH  ill  wliicli  it  ia  further  cultivated,  and  l>y 
means  of  wliich  it  asoend.s,  somewliat  slowly,  to 
the  nervous  centres.  Theae  nerve-ceutre«  are  the 
quicker  airectod  the  nearer  to  them  the  bite  Iioa 
been  inflicted :  hence  bites  on  the  head  produce 
rabies  after  a  shorter  period  ol  incubation  than 
Utes  on  the  extrendlies  of  the  body.  If  there  is 
time  to  render  the  organism  refractory  by  means  of 
the  preventive  incxiulations  liefore  the  nerve-centre* 
are  aU'eotwl  the  victim  is  saved  ;  tin;  ruTve  centres 
once  affected  and  destroyed,  it  is  evident  that  no 
power  of  man  can  hrin<;  about  a  eoie. 

Wliat  ought  to  be  dione  when  any  one  is  bitten 
hjr  a  mad  dog  is  this.  The  wottad  piade  by  the 
dog's  teeth  shouM  l»e  cauterised  as  soon  as  poesiltlc, 
and  deeply  too,  so  that  if  pomible  the  virus  may  l>e 
<lestn>yed  Itefore  it  has  begun  to  cnltiMite  itself 
in  tiie  nervous  system.  Then,  if  it  is  certain  that 
the  animal  which  inflicted  the  bite  is  nia<l,  or  if 
there  is  good  reason  so  to  believe,  the  victim  should 
be  sent  as  speedily  as  practicable  to  the  nearest 
'Anti-mbao  Instituteu'  It  is  obvious  that  liis 
safety  depends  on  the  quiekness  with  whieh  tills  is 
done.  It  is  also  obvious  that  hitc«  on  the  head  are 
more  serious  than  lutes  on  the  limbs,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  shorter  dintance  to  lie  travened  eie  the 
nerve-centres  are  reached. 

How  can  one  make  sure  that  the  biting  dog  is 
mad  I  If  poosible  the  dog  should  be  kept  under 
olMierTatioo  without  being  killed ;  for  it  is  much 
easier  to  recognise  rabies  in  a  living  animal  than 
by  the  earliest  post-mortem  examinatitm.  The 
animal  will  change  its  chanicter,  will  often  eea^e 
to  eat,  will  bite  every  thing  within  its  it';n  h,  anil 
will  sometimes  show  signs  of  pju;ilvsis,  it-  Idnd- 

Juarters  and  its  lower  jaw  l»eing  tirst  attacked, 
n  such  cases  the  animal  will  inevitably  die  in  from 
three  to  fear  day%  or  at  most  in  d^t  days.  A 
post-mortem  examination  will  show  the  stomach 
empty  of  food,  and  containing  on  the  contrarj- 
forei;j:n  sulvstances  such  as  hit«  of  woo<l,  stones, 
straw,  <!t<',  J'ho  most  certain  way  of  discoverinfi  if 
a  dog  was  really  mad  is  to  intnsluce  by  wav  of 
inocwation  a  portion  of  its  medulla  under  the  dura 
mater  of  a  rabbit.  The  rabbit  will  inevitablv  be- 
come rabid  if  the  dog  vrae  rabid,  but  this  will  not 
take  place  till  after  fifteen  or  eighteen  dMs;  so 
that  ft  wonld  be  imprudent  for  a  person  who  bad 
Iwen  liitteri  to  iiwait  the  i-esult  of  tlie  ex]>erinient 
before  hej;innin<;  to  nnd<'r</o  jireveruiv  e  inoculation. 

Statistics  of  tin-  tuoiini  i  mn  of  (icaths  Ky  hydro- 
phobia had  never  tx;ea  pmperly  kept  up  tn  the 
time  of  M.  Pasteur's  work  in  this  de;  ;u  i  im-nt. 
Few  doetoBB  aetoally  Icnew  this  tenible  malady. 
It  is  generally  s^  tluit  of  a  hnndred  penons  Utten 
by  nmd  dops  some  nineteen  or  twenty  die  of  hy<lro- 
pliobia.  This  ti^'ure  is  prolwiblv  too  low.  The 
mortality  anion^ist  cx^es  treate<l  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute  (established  by  him  in  Paris  in  IHiJO)  has 
fallen  to  less  than  \  per  cent. 

[So  far  M.  Pasteur  has  sketched  bis  discoveries 
and  practice  in  regard  to  labies,  hut  a  brief  un* 
aignmentntive  review  of  current  advene  criticism  is 
also  requisite.  ( 1 )  As  a  working  hypothesis,  Pasteur 
assumes  the  occurrence  of  a  >pioific  microVK!  of 
rabies,  which  (in  spite  of  various  sanguine  in- 


vestigators) has  not  yet  been  demenetrated.  In 
defiwt  ol  thia  difiiiiHHwttntioni  it  seems  to  many 
that  both  the  praetioe  and  the  theory  of  rabie 

inoculation  lack  security  and  conclusivcne.sj-.  CJ) 
Again,  there  are  wnic  who,  while  believing  vaccin- 
I  at  inn  to  t>e  empirically  justilieil,  are  dissatisfuni 
with  the  warrant  for  the  anti-rabic  treatment. 
They  urge  the  acknowledged  divergence  between 
the  two  methods,  and  cntidae  the  principln  on 
wldch  Pasteur  works.  (3)  As  to  the  warrant 
furnished  by  Pasteur's  resulte,  it  is  argued  that  the 
statistics  are  unreliable — e.g.  becanse  many  of  the 

f»atient*  inoculatetl  were  i>rol>ftbly  never  infected, 
(ecnuse  in  genuine  ca^es  the  prevention  mav  have 
Ijeen  due  to  preliininan*'  cauterizing  and  to  (acton 
a|>art  from  the  anti-rabic  inoculation,  and  for 
various  other  ressons  which  forcibly  anggeet  that 
in  dimwing  inlenmeee  from  etatistics  the  Bouress 
of  error  are  indeed  nnmerooa.  (4)  Less  useful 
criticism  is  that  which  emphasises  what  is  often 
true  of  progressive  medical  investigation — namely, 
that  there  have  l)een  failures  in  Viu-teur  s  treat- 
ment, that  certain  tentative  measures  were  con- 
fessedly futile,  that  there  have  been  striking 
changes  of  method,  and  so  on.  (6)  More  serions 
b  the  allepition  that  some  deaths  have  occurred 
as  the  result  of  the  inoculations  rather  than  of  the 
infection  from  the  rabid  animal.  Of  such  not 
alto^ji'ther  iiiipreee<leiited  casualties  the  iKMssibility, 
but  not  the  actual  cx-currence,  was  a(iniitte<i  by 
the  English  Investigation  Committee  ( 1H87 ),  while 
Dr  Armaad  Ruffer,  who  speaks  with  much  author* 
ity,  deniaB  with  all  deliberatenem  that  there 

is  any  ease  en  veeord  in  whieh  it  ean  he  proved 
that  dealJi  has  followed  as  the  resolt  of  mstenr^s 
treatment.  (6)  The  anti  vivisectionists  have 
urged  against  certain   implications  of  Pasteur's 

firoce«lure  various  con.siderations  which  merit  wire- 
ul  discussion,  though  without  8}>ecial  bearing  on 
the  present  problem.  (7)  So,  t<H),  the  thorough- 
going anti-voccinationists  are  of  course  among 
the  critics  of  Pastevr,  Imt  their  arguments  ean  beat 
be  dealt  with  in  eonneetion  with  vaccine  inocula- 
tion, about  which  we  know  at  least  a  little  more 
than  we  do  in  regard  to  the  anti-rabic  preventive 
(see  Vacci.naTION  ).  (8)  Though  there  w  much  to 
l»e  said  on  both  sides,  those  who  are  willing  to  leave 
the  problem  to  the  experts  will  believe  meantime 
that  Sir  James  Paget,  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  Geui^ 
Fleming.  Sir  Josmmi  Lbler,  Itichard  Qnain.  mt 
Hennr  E.  Roeeoe,  J.  Bnrdon  Sandcnnn,  and  Viotor 
Horsley  had  goo*!  reasons  for  sayfaut  in  the  Ihqpoit 
which  they  present<^l  to  ])arliament  in  1887:  *  It 
may,  hence,  be  dei'med  ccitain  that  M.  Pasteur  has 
diiicovered  a  method  of  pioitectiun  from  rabies  oom- 
parable  with  that  which  vacdnntion  affonia  •fl***^ 
infection  from  smallpox.' 

In  1889  a  Mansion  House  Fund  was  raised  in 
London  to  enable  poor  English  sufferers  to  be  taken 
to  the  Institute :  out  like  ever>' other  reeognition 
of  Piusteur's  meth(nl,  the  scheme  w  as  reviewf.l  with 
keen  hostility  by  anti-vivi»ectioni>t«  anil  anti- 
vacciiialors.  In  ls'.t<)  l)r  Paul  (Jibier,  a  pupil  and 
assistant  of  M.  Pasteur,  opened  a  Pasteur  Institutn 
in  New  York. 

See  Report  of  s  Committee.  aML  FlMtsn's  T^pssimsni 
of  Hydrophobia,  prtMCBtod  to  psiAslaeBt,  188f.  9ir 
good  tommsriee  of  Paiteu's  msttwd.  sm  Dr  K  Boa^ 
Croonisn  Lecture,  Proe.  itoy.  Soe.  xlvt.  (May  1889) ;  I>r 
A.  Ruffer.  Brit,  Mrd.  Jour.  (September  1889);  Vign*!, 
nrit.  Mrd,  Jour.  (April,  .May,  1880).  See  alio  p»i>tra 
by  I'a»t«'ur  in  Comf^rn  tO'ndut  Aead.  Pari*,  in  BuUetin 
de  FAmd.  dt  M'd.  (from  1881  onwards),  in  the 
AnnultA  dt  r/iutitut  Pasteur,  sad  in  the  JS'eir  Jtericte 
(N'.veiuber  1S?*9).  .See  alio  Louit  Patteur,  hit  Life  and 
Luifinurt,  by  hi§  son-in-Uw  (tmns,  by  Lady  Cbiad 
Hamilton.  Lond.  li!*85).  Of  worki  pultU»l!fd  Wfore 
Paiitfur's  dij'covcriid.  it  must  «uttic_  tn  inchttcn  tli.it  <  f 
I  Jr'lcoiiog.    Fur  cntici«uia  i>(  i'a&tvur.  tcftsrvnoe  may  bo 
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made  to  pablintiona  of  the  Anti-Vivigection  locietiea 
(specially  Victoria  i»trv«t,  London),  to  pii|)cn  by  Dr  A. 
LaUod  in  tb«  Jour,  dt  MitUcine  d<  Farii;  Dr  T.  M. 
DuIm.  M.  fasUur  and  Au  Sletkod* ;  a  Oi-itica/ 
Afutl>fi4  (Lon<l.  18i«;);  Dr  C.  W.  DulleB.  Medical 
JUfi-d  ( N'ew  York,  IfWC) ;  Dr  M.  Bi«ga,  The  Medical 
AMr«  (Philjuleljihi*,  188«jJ. 

HvdropliyHnce«P«  a  nattiial  order  of  lierlM 
nn<l  iiUHheH,  containing  abont  ei^'lity  known  f<|>eci<H*, 
native*  rhietly  of  the  colder  part«  of  America. 
None  of  them  are  of  iinf>ortance  ;  bat  fume  of  them 
are  favourite  ornanient«  of  flower-borders,  particu- 
larly difTerent  ppecies  of  Nemopliila. 

HydrOAtattCfl  treata  of  the  equilibrium  of 
liquids,  and  of  their  premureH  on  the  wails  of 
ve-^Helft  containing  them.  It  ia  a  purely  dynamic 
•cience,  and  concerns  it«clf  virtually  with  only  two 
of  the  many  phvsical  iiropertieH  of  liquids.  These 
are  density  an(i  mohility.  In  virtue  of  the  latter 
property,  a  liquid  ban  no  tendency  to  conserve  its 
sliattc,  so  that  if  a  distorting  force  acta  on  it  it 
yields  without  any  tendency  t4j  recover.  It  has 
no  Elasticity  (q.v.)  of  form.  Viscowity  (q.v.)  may 
retanl  the  rate  at  which  the  distorting  force  takes 
efTect ;  but  a  \'u\u'ul  will  continue  to  change  form 
HO  long  as  there  is  a  force  acting  on  it  whicli  is  not 
balanced  by  a  (lerfect  reaction.  Thus,  in  hydro- 
static problenis,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  distort- 
ing force  is  taken  into  considenition.  All  prewurcs 
acting  on  portions  of  the  li<|uid  must  therefore  be 
perpendicular  to  tlie  surfaces  on  which  they  act ; 
ana  eijuilibriuin  requires  equality  of  pressure  in  all 
dir»»ctions  at  any  i>oint^ 

The  fundamental  property  may  be  thus  stated  : 
\V)i«n  a  pressure  is  exertra  on  any  part  of  the 
laoundary  of  a  liquid  at  rest,  that  pressure  is 
tnuuniitted  nndiminished  to  all  parts  of  the 
mom  and  in  all  directions.     Most  of  the  other 

firo{iositions  of  hydrosUitics  are  only  difl'erent 
orras  or  dirwt  conserjuences  of  this  tnith,  which 
may  lie  prove*!  ex |>enmen tally.  Sup|>ose  a  close 
Imx  B  to  lie  lille4i  with  water,  an<l  to  have  in- 
■erteil  into  the  upper  cover  a  tube  a,  with  closely- 
fitting  plug  or  piston,  1  square  inch  in  area.    If  the 

5ist<»n  a  is  now  prew<ed 
own  upon  the  water 
with  a  force  eoual  to  a 
pound  weight,  tne  water, 
lieing  unable  to  esca|»e, 
will    react    uuan  the 

Iiiston  with  tlie  same 
opce ;  but  it  obviously 
will  not  press  more 
against  n  tnan  against 
any  other  part  of  the 
box,  therefore  every  square  inch  of  the  interior 
mai^et  of  the  \h\x  is  tiretMeil  outwanl  with  the 
htrm  of  a  pound.  If.  then,  tiierc  is  another  tul>e 
intrrtrd  in  any  |wirt  of  the  liox  with  a  plug  of  the 
mme  arra,  as  at  6.  it  will  require  a  force  of  a 
pound  to  krvp  this  plug  in  its  place.  ( We  leave 
oat  of  arroiint  at  present  the  pressure  ujion  b 
anMOg  fr^im  the  ict4t;fit  of  the  wat«r  in  the  liox 
a)>or«  it — Le.  we  neglect  gravity  an<l  consiiler  only 
ti»e  preMsnre  pmpagated  by  the  forcing  down  of 
the  plug  a.)  However  many  plugs  of  the  same 
«iM  tbfrv  may  be,  each  wilTlje  prewsed  out  with 
tlks  mtiw  force  of  a  pound  ;  and  it  there  be  a  large 
phig  oi  four  times  the  area,  as  at  r,  it  will  be 
fummd  oat  with  a  force  of  four  pounds.  We  have 
only.  then,  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  piston  r  Ut 
okKiLin  any  nHiitiplicati<m  of  the  force  exert4Hl  at  (i. 
If  tbe  arc*  of  r  is  ]0U0  square  inches,  that  of  a 
boaic  1  Mjoare  inch,  a  pressure  of  one  pound  on  n 
WroMBM  a  prmsure  of  lUOO  pounds  on  r  .-  and  if  we 
Make  the  prtwsnre  on  a  one  ton.  that  on  r  will 
lonu  toas.  This  secnungly  wonderful  multi- 
piifBlion  of  power  has  receivetl  the  name  of  the 


Fig.  1. 


hydrostatic  jmradox.  It  is,  however,  nothing  more 
than  what  takes  place  in  the  lever,  when  one  pound 
on  the  long  arm  is  made  to  balance  100  pounds  on 
the  short  arm. 

If  the  pressure  suppose<l  to  beexerted  on  the  piston 
a  arise  from  a  pound  of  water 
poured  into  the  tube  almve 
It,  it  will  continue  the  same 
though  the  piston  lie  removed. 
The  j>ound  of  water  in  the 
tube  ts  then  pressuig  with  its 
whole  weight  on  every  square 
inch  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  box — downwards,  side- 
wise,  and  upwanls.  The  ap- 
paratus called  the  hydrostatic 
hillvtcs  acts  on  this  principle 
(see  fi^.  2).  It  consists  of  two 
stout  circular  boards  connected 
together  by  leather  in  the 
manner  of  a  bellows,  B.  The 
tulie  A  is  connected  with  the 
interior ;  and  a  person  stand- 
ing on  the  upper  Itoard,  and 

tK)uring  water  into  the  tube,  may  lift  himself  np. 
f  the  area  of  the  upper  board  is  1(X)0  times  that  of 
the  tulH>,  on  ounce  of  water  in  the  tube  will  sup- 
))ort  1000  ounces  at  W.  It  is  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  Hydraulic  Press  (q.v.)  depends. 

(1)  Equilibrium  of  Liquids. — After  this  explana- 
tion of  the  fundamental  properties  of  Ii<|Uids  it 
may  lie  enough  to  state  the  two  conditions  of  fluid 
equilibrium  w  hlch  directly  flow  from  it.  ( I )  Ever>' 
particle  of  the  liquid  must  be  solicited  by  eoual 
and  contrary  pressures  in  every  direction ;  otner- 
wise  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  motion,  and 
therefore  motion  lM»cause  of  the  linuid  jtroperty  of 
mobility.  (2)  The  upper  particles  at  tne  free 
liquid  surface  must  form  a  surface  tierjiendicular 
to  the  iinpresse<l  force.  The  trutli  of  this  is 
experimentally  demonstrated  by  the  horizontality 
of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest  under  gravity. 
It  can  lie  shown  to  lie  a  consequence  of  tfio 
primary  property  of  '  pressing 
equally  in  all  cfirections,'  for  V 
let  f/«"and  cb  l»e  vertical  lines,  ) 
or  lines  in  the  dinn-tion  of  | 
gravity  ;  and  ah  a  piano  at  | 
right  angles  to  that  (lirection, 
or  hori7.4)ntaI.  A  particle  of 
the  li(iuid  at  a  is  presse<I  by 
the  column  of  particles  above 
it  frtmt  a  to  d ;  and  the  like 
is  the  case  at  b.  Now,  since 
the  liquid  is  at  rest,  these 
pressuics  must  lie  C4{ual ;  for 
if  the  pressure  at  b,  for 
instance,  were  greater  than 

at  a,  there  would  lie  a  flow  of  the  water  from  a 
towards  6.  It  follows  that  the  line  ad  is  equal  to 
br,  and  hence  that  dc  is  parallel  to  ab,  and  there- 
fore horizontal.  The  same  might  l>e  pn)ve<l  of  any 
two  |ioint«  in  the  surface  ;  therefore  the  whole  is 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

(2)  J'rrssiire  of  Liquids  on  Surfaces. — The  general 
proposition  on  tliis  point  may  lie  stnte*l  thus  :  The 
jiressure  of  a  litjuid  on  any  surface  immersed  in  it 
IS  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid 
wIkkm*  l»ose  is  the  surface  pressed,  and  wlume  hei^diC 
is  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  centrt*  of  gravity 
of  the  surface  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The 
pressure  thus  exerted  is  iude|)en<lent  of  the  sha|ie 
or  nize  of  the  vessel  or  cavity  containing  the  liquid. 
See  (under  Centre)  CenTRe'of  Prkssitrk. 

(.3)  Jiuoyanry  and  Flotation. — As  a  consequence 
of  the  pro|iosition  reganling  the  pressure  of  linuiiis 
on  surfaces  it  can  Iw  shown  that  when  a  soliil  issi y 
is  immcrseil  in  a  liquid  ita  los.i  of  weight  is  equal 
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to  the  weiylit  of  the  dUiihiced  liquid— i.e.  to  the 
wei<;ht  of  an  eqnal  hulk  of  liquid.  Thus,  if  a 
cuhic  foot  of  the  liquid  wei^lis  the  »anie  as  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  »olid,  the  Bolid  will  ap|^>ear  to  have 
lo8t  all  it«  weight,  and  will  remain  in  the  liquid 
wherever  it  in  put :  if  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid 
weigh.<*  lem  than  a  cubic  foot  of  the  ftolid,  the  solid 
will  appear  to  lose  part  of  its  weight,  and  will 
sink  ;  but  if  n  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  weighn  more 
tlian  a  cubic  foot  of  the  solid,  the  immersed  Bolid 
will  not  only  l<»«e  all  iu*  weight,  but  will  appear  to 
l»e  dominated  by  a  netjativr  weight,  being  urged 
upwanU  to  the  surface  of  the  lifjuid  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  weight*  of  the  dis- 
placed liquid  and  the  solid.  In  this  last  case  the 
ftoliil  will  rise  until  it  swims  or  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  tho  amount  of  Milid  immersed  in  this 
final  state  of  equilibrium  Iwing 
determined  by  the  obvious  principle 
^  I  I  that  a  floating  body  must  lie 
buoyed  np  by  a  force  equal  to  it« 
own  weight.*  Here  again,  then, 
the  solitT  seems  to  lose  all  its 
weight,  which  loss  mu.Ht  be  simply 
the  weight  of  the  disiilacetl  water. 
Fig.  4  Thus  in  fig.  4,  where  AB  represent* 
a  floating  solid,  the  water  «lisplaced 
by  the  ininienied  {>art  B  is  equal  in  weight  to  the 
whole  solid. 

As  the  buoyancy  of  a  Ijody  thus  depends  on  the 
relation  lietwecii  its  weight  and  the  weight  of  an 
e<{ual  bulk  of  the  liquid,  the  same  iKxly  will  be 
iiioi-e  or  less  buoyant,  according  to  the  density  of 
the  liquid  in  which  it  is  immersetl.  A  piece  of 
wood  that  sinks  a  foot  in  water  may  sink  Wrely 
an  inch  in  mercurv.  Mercury  buoys  up  even  leail. 
Also  a  body  wliicli  would  sink  of  it«elf  is  buoyed 
up  by  attacliing  to  it  a  lighter  tiody ;  the  bulk  ia 
tlius  increiiseil  without  pro]M)rti(>naliy  incn>nsing 
the  weight.  This  is  the  ))rinciplcof  life-preservers 
of  all  kinds.  The  heaviest  sulistonces  may  l>e 
ma<le  to  float  by  shaping  them  so  as  to  make  them 
displace  a  volume  of  water  greater  than  the  bulk 
of  their  own  soli<l  sultstonce  inimer»e<l.    A  flat 

rdate  of  iron  sinks  ;  the  same  plate,  made  concave 
ike  a  cup  or  lioat,  floats.  It  may  be  noteil  that 
the  buoyant  pro^terty  of  liouids  is  indei»eudent  of 
their  depth  or  expanse,  if  tnero  l»e  only  enough  to 
surround  the  object.  A  few  pounds  of  water  mieht 
be  niiule  to  'lear  up  a  bo«ly  of  a  Um  weight ;  a  ship 
floats  as  high  in  a  small  <lock  as  in  the  ocean. 

(4)  Stability  of  FliMttitig  Dixiits. — C<»nceive  aM 
(fig.  5)  to  be  a  portion  of  a  liquid  turned  solid, 


Fig  5. 

but  unchangeil  in  bulk  ;  it  will  evidently  remain 
at  rest,  «ia  if  it  were  still  liciuid.  Its  weight  may 
be  represented  by  the  force  eg,  acting  tlmmgh  its 
centre  of  gravity  r  ;  but  that  force  is  ImlanrtHl  l»y 
the  upward  pr««ssure  of  the  water  on  the  dillerent 
parts  of  the  under  surface ;  therefore,  the  resultant 
of  all  tlie»«c  elementary'  pressures  must  l>e  a  force, 
Cj»,  exactly  e<|ual  and  opi>o«ite  to  crj,  and  acting 
thnjugh  the  same  point  r,  otherwu»e  the  b<Kly 
would  not  Ije  at  rest.  Now,  whatever  other  IkhIv 
of  the  same  size  and  shape  we  suppose  substituted 


for  the  mass  of  soli<l  water  abd,  the  supporting 

I)res.Hure  or  buoyancy  of  the  water  around  it  mu.-t 
>e  the  same  :  hence  we  conclude  that  when  a  body 
is  immersed  in  a  liquid  the  buoyant  pressure  is  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liouid  displaced, 
and  acting  in  the  vertical  line  througti  the  centre  of 
gravity  or  the  space  from  which  the  liquid  is  dis- 

!>lace<l.  Tliiij  point  may  be  called  the  centre  of 
tUOI/dUfI/. 

^Ve  may  suppose  that  the  space  nhH  is  occupied 
by  the  immersed  jiart  of  a  floating  Ixidy  aebd  (fig. 
5).  The  sup]>ortmg  force,  ch,  is  still  the 
same  as  in  the  former  ca.se,  and  act* 
through  r,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
displacetl  water  ;  the  weight  of  tlie  body 
must  also  lie  the  same ;  but  its  [toint  of 
application  is  nowc',  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  body.  When  the  Isvly  is 
floating  at  rest  or  in  a  state  of  efpiili- 
brium,  this  point  must  evidently  oe  in 
the  same  vertical  line  with  c  ;  for  if  the 
two  forces  were  in  the  position  of  cs,  i^g  (fig.  G), 
they  would  tend  to  make  the  Itody  roll  over.  The 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
floating  Ixxly  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  dis- 
plnce«l  water  is  called  the  axig  nf  flotation. 

A  floating  IxMly  is  said  to  lie  in  stable  equili- 
brium when,  on  sutl'crin^  a  slight;  displacement,  it 
tends  to  regain  its  original  position.  The  condi- 
ti«)ns  of  stability  will  be  undei-st«»od  from  the 
accompanying  figures.    Fig.  7  rejiresents  a  body 
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Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


floating  in  equilibrium,  G  being  its  centre  of 
gravity,  B  its  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  ACJB  the 
axis  of  flotation,  which  is  of  coui>tc  vertical.  In 
fig.  8  the  same  Ixnly  is  representc<l  as  pushcil  or 
drawn  slightly  fmm  the  pen>endicular.  The  shape 
of  the  immersed  portion  licing  now  altered,  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  is  no  longer  in  the  axis  of 
figure,  but  to  one  side,  as  at  R  Now,  it  ia 
evident,  that  if  the  line  of  direction  of  the  upward 
pressure — Le.  a  vertical  line  through  B — meets  the 
axis  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  at  M,  the 
tt-ndencv  of  the  two  forces  is  to  bring  the  axis  into 
its  original  position,  and  in  that  case  the  equili- 
brium of  the  body  is  stable.  But  if  BM  meet  the 
axis  l)elow  G,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the  axis 
further  and  further  from  the  vertical,  nntil  the 
liody  get  into  some  new  position  of  e<|uilibriun). 
There  is  still  another  case  ;  the  line  of  support  or 
buoyancy  may  meet  the  axis  in  G,  and  then  the 
two  forces  counteract  one  another,  and  the  body 
remains  in  any  jiosition  in  which  it  is  put ;  the 
Insly  is  then  said  to  lie  in  neutral  e<juilibnuni.  In 
a  floating  cylinder  of  wood,  for  instance,  B  ia 
always  right  under  G,  in  whatever  way  the  cylinder 
is  turne4l.  When  the  angles  through  which  a  float- 
ing iHxiy  is  made  to  roll  are  small  the  yoxnt  M  is 
nearly  constant.  It  is  called  the  mctactntre  ;  and 
its  jtosition  may  lie  calculateil  for  a  liody  of  given 
weight  and  dimensions.  In  the  ctinntruction  and 
lading  of  shijis  it  is  an  object  to  have  the  centre 
•if  pavity  as  low  as  jMissible,  in  onh'r  that  it  may 
lie  always  Ik'Iow  the  nietacentre.  With  this  view- 
heavy  materials,  iu  the  shape  of  ballast,  are  placcu 
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In  Ihe  bottom,  and  the  heaviest  portiom  of  the 
«ugo  ava  itowed  lov  ia  the  hold.  See  Sfhoifio 
GBAvrrr. 

See  ScLPHUR. 


Hydrosnlpbnrlc  Add. 


Hy4r*tlMirax  (derived  from  Ayofor,  ' 
nd  thorax,  *th«  ekeetM  is  the  teno  mm 
>lleeti«»  in  the  plmn.  See  t 

'LKURI6V. 

■ydroioa, 

^ylvm  or  sub- 
otner  two  being 

or  Aotinozoa  (q. 
ti'.'.uriMe  to  one 
■ftt-n  .'ilteniiito  ii 
Uf  one  ot  Umm,  um  nytu 
fmib- watw  Bjm  iq.  v. ), 
rftgiil  toMi  tlw  other 
iSr^mieBlyfiitMski 


.  water,' 
uplied  to 


end 

I'LKURISV. 

one  of  the  main  dtvlrfona  of  the 

-king(]oin  Ctclonterata  (q.v.),  the 
otRer  two  being  Ctenonhora  (•{■>'.)  and  Anthozoa 

or  Aotinozoa  (q.v,).    Two  animal  fonn;?  (zooiils), 
ti'.'.uriMe  to  one  conntinn  plan,  are  |>ie-»ftit,  whicli 
■ftt-n  .'ilteniiito  in  tlic  life-histoiA  of  llio  iihud. 
Uf  one  ot  Umm*  Um  Hydroul  or  Polyp,  tlic  conimon 

may  be  tuKen  h»  tho  sira 
is  the  Medusa  or  jelly- 
I  latter  or  in  aome  degenerate 
form  of  it  that  '■''\nal  orjjans  are  pn><lnce<l  (oxcopt 
in  the  ai.>*e  of  liydm).    Tlie  llyilro/oa  niiiy  he  free 

or  tixt'il,  simple 
or  colonial,  ami 
tin'?"*'  variationH  in 
habit,  ulon}^  witli 
the  exbtence  of 
two  kinds  of  zooids 
just  referred  to, 
r<  M'li  r  their  con- 
st iiulion  so  com- 
jtk'x  that  it  will 
(Hi  advantageonH 
to  deiicrilie  briefly 
one  or  two  typical 
forme  before  giv- 

tho  r^x  I'tiintic 
iirrHii^tjiiii-nl <>I  tho 
^'roup. 

In  the  ca.'iC  of 
Rantin  the  e;;<j  pro- 
diicfd  by  tho  jelly- 
hfh  develops  first 
into  an  ovoid  oill* 
at«d  eellnlar  larva 
[/i/iinula),  wlii(<h 
nttarlies  itHelt  to 
wiiilit  tlif"  otlicr 


Fig.  1. 

•i  §tmfnrvf  /rNjrjrr'U  (r>-Iui-«t);  6, 
briJich  of  same  ( riu;niill>  il »;  N.'f»{a, 

Modnat  ot  urua,  kttortiy  after  libera- 
itm,  (alter  lieei) 


•t  1. 


V  lino 


end, 


some  wiliil  oliji 
grows  inUt  h  polyp  with  mouth  and  tentacles,  a 
colony  l^elng  afterwards  produceil  by  budding.  In 
the  most  miinnrial  poiata  of  its  ■tmcturc  the  Hydra 
nay  be  recat^HaB  the  ^ne  of  thene  |M>lvpH the 
t«itaclc»,  Tiowever.  are  stiliii,  and  arraui^ccf  ui  more 
tfian  one  circle  ;  lh«'v  have  <'liili  cliaiK-'i  <  !>f^<'t 
with  threiul-cells.  The  name  Syncoryiie  ha.H  Iwen 
pivcn  to  the  jMdyi«  of  thU  nenuH.  I'uon  the  walls 
of  the  expanded  extremities  apitear  i>udK,  each  of 
which,  gradually  ealai)^g  and  oiMnminK  the  struc- 
tara  of  a  Medota,  drapa  off  when  ripe  and  leads  au 
iadepeadeot  osieteMe.  It  oonsists  of  a  high  bell, 
the  mnuth  of  which  is  partly  ctoeed  by  a  dirnlar 
v*Hl  ati.k-  h>-<l  riniiid  it-*  marj.'in.  Tlic  (•l;i|i[)f'r  of  the 
belJ  {tmtiiulirtuiii)  hni;,',  c\ liiiilriiul,  and  con- 
tractile,  and  lias  a  mouth  at  itH  extn-mitv  hv-ulin^' 
nto  a  stonutch  within  its  base,  from  wliich  four 
tamaim  radiate  wntliin  the  snbetaaee  of  the  bell. 
At  tho  DiarKia  of  the  hell  they  are  anited  by  a  ring- 
cual,  and  beyond  thia  they  are  prodnced  Into  kmg 
hollow  contrartile  tentacles,  ffear  the  ori;rin  iif 
th**e  from  lli«»  ring  canal  are  *itnat<»d  cyex,  which 
are  not  ni^r«*ly  M«-t)'.iiive  to  lijfht,  hut  raiiahit'  of 
vision.  A  double  nerve  coni  paweH  alonu'  the  rinj; 
ran&l,  an<i  sexnal  organs  are  developer!  in  the  wall 
•f  the  aaaabfiam.  The  inner  and  outer  i^turfaces 
af  the  hell  aro  covered  with  ectoderm,  whilst  the 
cavity  of  the  atomaeh  and  the  oanaU  leading  from 
it  are  lined  with  dliated  endnd^rm.  There  are 
'rtndermal  iiim--<1<'^  in  tlie  -ul>  uMiKi'  lla.  The  e^'p» 
prodeoed  by  the  pruoe»»  ot  nexuai  repruduotiou 


develop  into  poliypa  aai  tlw  whola  Ufa-eliclo  is 
repeated. 

in  certmn  oases  the  Mednsa  or  sexual  person, 

instead  of  becoming  free,  has  remained  attached  to 
the  Hydroid  polyp,  and  under  such  circumstances 
has  undergone  more  or  Iohs  degeneration.  It  may 
(1)  present  the  principal  structural  features  of  a 
Medusa,  except  that  it  is  mouthlesw,  and  tlifit  it 
haa  the  form  of  a  closed  sac  owing  to  the  adhesion 
of  the  martnns  of  the  bell  ( '  aoclocoilonic  gono- 
phore'  of  Ailman),  or  (2)  it  may  be  merely  a  bad 
containing  sexual  products  ( '  eporosac ' ). 

A  iircliti  aun'ta,  one  of  the  c<unrnonef  t  jelly-fifthes 
of  our  coa*it-H,  may  he  wlectcd  aa  an  example  of  a 
Medusa  of  ijuite  dilVerent  structure.  The  bell  is 
tlattene«l,  thickest  in  the  centre,  and  notched  round 
the  margin.  The  maimbrium  is  split  op  into  four 
long  pointed  prooaaaea  with  fringed  margins,  am! 
fron  tho  stomach  and  from  its  four  saccular 
expansions  there  proceed  eight  nnbranched  canab, 
and  eight  which  uifnrcate  several  time;*,  and  are 
united  [jy  a  marginal  ring-canal.  Four  i  in;,'  or  ear- 
shaped  reprwluctive  elands  are  developed  in  tho 
base  of  the  stomach,  out  hang  down  on  tho  lower 
surface  of  the  bell.  In  each  of  the  eight  marginal 
notches,  which  correspond  to  the  main  stems  of  tho 
bnunohed  canals,  is  aao-eallad  *margioal  corpuscle,' 
or  aanse-organ,  contdning  an  otofitli  and  a  pig- 
ment mas.'*.  These  sense-organs  appe.ir  to  lie  nerve- 
centres,  and,  by  their  connection  with  a  nervoun 
plexus  in  liie  sub-umbrella,  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  tho  animal :  there  is  no  closed  nerve-ring. 
Between  the  marginal  corpnadaa  are  a  large  number 
of  short  tentacles.  The  e^  gives  rise  to  a  ciliated 
planula,  which,  after  swimming  freely  for  some 
time,  becomes  fixed  and  gi^'cs  rise  to  a  polyp 
(Scypbistoma)  which  has  at  first  four,  then  eight, 


Tig,  8.— Amelia  sorits  (ledoMd). 

and  then  manv  tentacles.  Four  internal  septa, 
reaching  from  tlic  biuie  to  the  marjrin  of  the  mouth, 
divide  the  cavity  of  the  p<dyp  into  a  central  space 
and  four  lateral  recesses.  Usually  the  polyp 
undergoes  a  aeries  of  trans ven^e  constrictions, 
which  jpradaee  a  aeties  of  MeduKic,  which  are  set 
free  afler  the  tentacles  of  the  polyp  have  been 
nb-^orlM'd.  The  organism  in  this  stage  is  known  as 
a  Strohila.  After  a  whole  serii-s  of  Medusa-  has 
lieen  thus  set  free  the  \'<'l^\>  eiin  form  tenlach-* 
afresh,  an»l  the  whole  pro(  <  >s  can  Iw  re|>eatetl.  The 
Meduste  when  first  set  free  liave  neither  arms, 
marginal  tentacles,  radial  canals,  nor  reproductive 
organs,  so  that  they  have  to  aadecgo  a  eomplieated 
development  in  the  free  state. 

The  Hydrozoa  are  widely  dUtribnted,  and  all 
iri.uine,  with  few  cvo  j  i iiniH  (e.g.  Ilvdra,  Tordylo- 
phora).  The  llvdroid  jwdyim  ami  colonies  aro 
attached  to  forefgn  sulwtances,  the  Medus;e  and 
Siphonophora  are  free-swimming,  in  nm^t  cases 
near  the  surface,  though  certain  forms  np|>ear  to 
he  daniaana  of  deep  water  (Peotis,  Kauphaala, 
RhodaHa).   Thoy  are  oamivorons,  and  some  are 

iM-autifully  phonphoraaoent  (Pela;.'i'i,  I>ii>hv<^L  .V 
I  few  are  fo««»il— «.g.  tha  palaoaoic  lirupioluiUic  and 
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Stronmtopoi  and  aoOM  Meduwe  fioni  t)ie 
Junuvsif  iM  iiml,  aii<l  i«onie  from  the  Chalk.  There 
jiif  fitM)tu  KKX)  .-.infifH,  arrnnued  under  aome  350 
genera,  which  way  be  cUii«t<iiieu  an  fullows  : 

L  OKASnoxn-A  (Ujrdranwluaii'X— Hydroid  form,  either  free 
aiKl  teitipomr)',  or  fr<f  r>r  fixiHl,  »liii|>U'  or  Colonial,  ami  jienim- 
neiit.  Soiii"' s  t' lit.n  iilatfl,  U'litarle-i  usually  snljil  ;  niniilli 
prumineiit,  (ja.^tnc  cavity  Kiriipic,  nki  l.loii  uniuilly  risit iiii>i,|, 
r»rely  CAlcareoiu.  Aavxuiil  rt'|ir<KluctiMti,  usually  i.y  /i  luiiia- 
tlou.  MMjuMild  form,  wiUt  tubuUr  iiiauubnuui.  ami  au  in- 
tonMd  TOlum;  mmmtrf  oijmaa,  ooalU,  or  MiUtonr  ot^M.  it 
iiwy  beomM  mmOo  am  ddgeoantt.  9am  Mpamta  Almoat 
•II  inarlnc. 

(I)  /'nr. Aypu/ilrt.«f»    ( Monnpne*,  Ilaplomon'h*).— Free-twim- 

miiij;  Miilii-^',  wtd  tln>  i;(>Utinouii  milwtaiuo  of  ttif  ilii»c  hard 
ami  slifT;  u<i  hy  ii  :  m  ;  ii.itp  in  ilt'Vi  l.ipnii  :l1  ;  t.  ^Ui'lii  primi- 
tively aoiid  ;  audttorjr  viMicles  preacal.-  Example*  :  Ueryoiiia, 

Jl^ldraidM.— Rjrdrifbrm  pmon.  with  ■mall  polyps; 
gUMnlly  cohmtat,  with  a  chitiiiuii)i  (rarely  calcareviu)  *-x<>. 
■kaletoa.  Bexual  uuly  iu  IJydra.  MoluaifonD  penon  l>rii<|iii'(-<l 
by  (jemmntluii  fnnn  hyilriform,  often  degenerate  (1 )  TuIju- 
Un.i  ( (iyiiiiii.!ibi>:>  «,  Aiiili<iiiio«lu«.i- ),  liydrifonn  |x>r>ion  uitually 
Ci>l<iiiial ;  111)  »|i«'<!tal  n  ot  ptaclei  for  tlie  |¥ilyjM«  ( tltiN-^t' ),  or  the 
ineduKifonii  liii<lit(K"i>aii>;ia);  iiexual  ur)^n!i  in  tlic  out^-r  or  oral 
wall  of  the  atotnar.h.  Metluan  have  neitlier  otoc)at«  Our  t«nta- 
eiilocyntji,  but  oca  lli  at  the  h«iwa  of  the  teatacl— ;  and  ire  of  th« 
kiiiil  l(ni>«'n  as  AnthomedoMe.  BumplM  : Tobolaria,  OtM^ne, 
ConlyliiiiiHira.  (2)  Caiiipanularlie  ( Ctlyptoblaatea,  Lcptome- 
du!ui-  ,  fij<iiiri>nn  |Mri>im  io  peniiamiit  colonien,  with  a  sin>(la 
circle  of  soli.l  t^ntacU-.t ;  Jiydrotlirs^je  and  gonaiiiria  uhiuiIIv 
I'K'i-  iit;  niiiliiitil.iriii  i-r-..ini  tjclong  to  the  divi.iiiiii  1/.  j.t<>- 
lutxluut,  being  t1att«ucd,  having  Ui«  veltm  feebly  devRlu|it>U  ; 
ttntaelM  «,  8,  up  to  Mvaml  bnadrad.  MnNUoNs  with  ocelli 
at  Um  tew :  aiidit«>ry  onana  auweilnw  iMcaent ;  aexual  elands 
in  the  rwllal  canals.  Examples:  OampaiuiUrii,  s.-itularla, 
Plnninlaria.  [ 3  ,  Eleutheroblastea,  enlonieat  ii<it  ]» iinaurnt;  no 
diirrreiitialeil  ^oiiopliiiivii.  Bxani]ile!i :  Hytlra,  i'nitohy<inL 
(4  J  Ilydnioontllia.  l.'ioii  calcari'oiis,  containing  the  8tyla- 
steriilH-  and  tlic  MllJc|>orci>  (q.  v.)l  (5)  ilhabdophon,  cnntaininK 
ecrtatii  Cambrian  and Hilurtan fonsiliikmtwii aaOrsiitulit«'«!  q. v.). 

(lii)  Hiyhonophora.—l'ehi^  oolnnies,  with  aercnU  different 
kinds  of  modlOcd  polyps  or  Medawt-  (  so*  apaelal  aitiela > 

II.  ACTuspaoA  (Aoaleplur,  8cyphumedtiaff)i— M«diMK>,  |c«iMr- 
ally  of  cmmiiterable  wiic,  with  lob«-<l  man  in.  h.-srlita:  wnwry 
spherule*;  mnnubnuin  iwiiiare,  luually  pni-l  •.•■<-'i  tuf^i  |ip iloni;t>il  ! 
an^riilar  lapia-t.t  ;  no  N.  l'nn;  ttie  st^xi'it  an-  lo'i-jnar.' ;  iii-rvou* 
r.  iitn^  ill  till-  iuar){liuil  •  k,  r>  1«>Iii-h.  Jlv  lroiU  lonii  liiiown  I 
in  but  few  Instaiiccn ;  hmhU  an>l  tixcd,  mouth  «urri>un>le<l  )>y 
a dise, pvoviiM  with  slxt^-en  ur  more  solkl  tHaclaa;  mlUiilies 
(qr  latml  tMida  on  a  cnscpinK  nhuot ;  Hedusit  fltraMd  flmn  it  by 
transverse  flsxiou.    AU  marine. 

(i)  rr«on>nt4e.— Umbrella  hish,  part*  dl8|H>M<l  in  fount, four 
EiBtric  iKinr-hfi.  ( 1 )  .stiuiriiiiiolu-w,  without  !><-ii»ory  Ixi-liea. 
K\.  :  l.nr.rtcii ( 'J  I  roiiiiiluiue,  Willi  Umr  siiiwiry 
boilieit,  <liA{Hiv<l  i.irt  vM'-'ii  ttit'  iirim-iiiAl  radii.  ( S)  Cuboniedumc, 
With  fbur  sensory  orKaua.  nUoed  in  the  principal  radii,  four 
almpla  tentaelei^  and  eight  inaiviaal  pooches.  Esunple: 
Ohanrbdes. 

(it)  Svhyronia  (T>lReomednan>>.— Umfenlla  taMmei,  parts 

dl<t|w>iu><I  In  ••iL'lits.  ( I )  ItliizuHtnmie,  no  Central  mouth.  ! 
nulll<■n>u^  Mirtoriiil  ajx  r'ur.  *  on  ei)jht  lonit  rix>t-like  anna  ;  tm 
t<'iit»cle».  Exaniplr  ;  Cni'iilH-^sa.  (2)  SfiiuMtoiiia-,  four  lon^ 
arm*  sumHiniliiiK  a  Mniji!*'  rrii-ifortn  imnith.  Exaiij|>li'  : 
Aiin>lia.  (3)  OitiMKstotii.c,  no  aiimi  round  the  iiinutli,  which 
Jsft'liure;  Ii-ut.i,  :•  ~  ,  l^l,  u^n'.ly  ^h.:.rt.    Ex^niliU- ;  Niiu>»itlioo.  | 

In  addition  t<>  t<-\t  Ixioki*  of  Z'i<ilo!,'y  in  ULMjcnil.  tho 
following  work*  iii;ty  Ik;  conaultfil  Forl»s,  .U./wi- 
of  liritith  A'niiil-,  i.nl  Mrdii.Mr  ( Itay  Society,  I/oinL 
Auftwi/,,  A"rl/i  Amerirnn  Aealrp/ue  (Cainb. 
l'..S.A.  Ww);  lllnck^  Hn(i-h  Htfltnid  Z(M)p)i!/tet{\^'A); 
Atliiiaii,  Miituxtrii fili  ui  H iiinnMnM^c  Ilit'iniuU  (Itay 
iN>ciety,  ls72  i;  ll<f*<rt  on  thr  l{i'dn>iti<\  i  i 'iiuh'i  wirr 
Kejioit.'..  "'"'.v,  |ii»rto4  20  und  70,  l"^-'.!  .md  l-^s^  i ;  <  l.^us, 
Vnteri<ii-h  ,1  !<'h  It  u'"  r  liie  < >r<i<i nutrition  uii'l  hnttci'  kiliiii;/ 
il<r  :    IliM-ckul.  .*>ijfltiii   li'-r  Mi<iuiten 

iIS7'JM);  lh,,.-M,t  Mninfr  iC/utllmifer  iieooTt*,  JSoo- 
t'nii,  part  \  J,  Lendenfeld,  Tkt  Amttrabam  .Stpinh 

mnlume  ( I.SS.'i)  ajid  otlier  paperH. 

|l3r^r<'K«  a  Unvn  of  I'mvi-noo,  in  tho  Frrnrh 
departineiil  of  Var,  on  a  !«nitlnTii  hill  slope, 
frowned  by  a  ruined  castle,  3  luilea  fr>>iii  t!ie 
Me<lit«rranean,  and  18  E.  of  TovUm  l.v 
Eloboaoined  in  palm-gravM  and  otmiijieoreiianlii. 
it  in  celebrated  for  the  beaaty  of  f ta  aitvation  and 
ii'^  inilil.  dry  cliiiifite.  and  is  tlicr»*fore  frmwinj;  more 
and  iimri'  in  tHMuu  ns  an  iiivulid  n-sort  liftwem 
OcIoIht  aii'l  M.iy.  An  Kii;:li'h  fliurch  wiw  luiili 
in  18H4  ;  and  hince  1875  >;reHt  iniiirovementa  have 
been  carrie^i  out  in  the  w.-iy  of  drainage,  water- 
worka,  bonlevarda,  &e.  Maaailion  waa  a  nativ& 
(18M)80M;  ( 1891)  8292.   Mew  the  eowt  lie 


the  wooded  fle«  d'llyeres  or  d'Or  (one.  Sta-t/mdn, ). 
Here  the  heat  is  tempered  hv  tiie  sea-broezea,  and 
the  aeaaon  aeems  an  eternal  spring.  Se«  I>esiat 
Hyires,  aneien  et  moderne  (4th  ed.  18«2) 

HyetOfn*Apll^%  tiie  Bcience  uf  the  geographical 
distiihuiion  ui  rain.    See  ItAIX. 

■JidleUli  in  clMMcal  mythology  the  goddeae 
of  HeBth.  WM  the  daughter  of  .^ulapitia  She 

wa-s  winvliippcd  at  Atheti^'.  ''orintli,  ,\rg<»«,  and 
otiit-r  iiii]nirtiuit  citio!*,  uini  in  works  of  art  i;* 
u.siially  rcprt'sentcMl  iis  a  virgin,  witli  .a  -nukf,  tin- 
«yui)iul  of  health,  which  dhnks  from  a  cup  beid  io 
her  hand. 

Ilyjriene  ii^  the  name  given  t«  that  department 
of  ini|iiiiy  which  dealH  with  the  cansex  and 
lireveDtimi  of  iliseiise  in  tlicir  nldtion  to  the 
prewivalion  of  health.  A«  ihua  deliaed,  hygiene, 
while  it  ia  founded  on  naniical  exp«rience,  and 
while  it  is  advanced  by  medical  research,  stands 
ont  clear  and  defined  from  the  ordinary  ran  of  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine  which  deal  with  the 
cure  of  diHea><e.  The  aim  of  hygiene  is  to  prevent 
disease  by  tti<-  due  appreciation  of  the  causi  s  which 
induce  a  depiirtme  fioin  the  normal  lypeot  healthy 
life.  In  thiH  sense  it  has  well  lieen  named  I'ro- 
ventive  Medicine.  Minee  it  seeka  to  anticipate  the 
work  of  the  phyhician  by  endeavour  to  remote 
the  enuRes  on  which  the  diHeaaee  that  affeet  mm- 
kuid  depend.  Hygiene  presents  for  eonaideratioB 
two  chief  plia«e(*.  Tlic  first  section  of  Prrtonat 
IIilifHitr  n-laloH  to  the  iiiilividiuil  as  a  unit  and 
t<)  his  duties  in  the  iti.iinten.uu  e  of  licalth,  ami  in 
diseaiie  prevention.  The  second  section  deals  with 
Pitblic  Healthy  and  ooncema  the  rolationa  which 
exiHt  between  maasea  of  men  and  the  conditions  of 
healthy  living.  In  the  tirst  ca.<«e  the  citudy  embraoea 
aoeh  aubiects  as  food,  elotliing,  habits,  heredity, 
and  the  uke,  which  rdate  to  the  Mmonal  history 
of  the  unit.  In  the  latter  case  hygiene  has  to 
regard  the  ennuiniiiity  and  the  nation,  and  to 
investigate  the  laws  under  which  disease  is  li.-ilile 
t«>  be  propapited  by  the  circumstances  uf  collective 
life.  The  clepartnientM  of  hycieoe  which  deal  with 
drainage,  healthy  houses,  the  removal  of  waste* 
and  the  prevention  of  inf^ctioua  disease  illnstnte 
the  subject«  with  which  the  public  sanitarian  or 
healtli  oHicer  concema  himself.  It  is  of  imi>ortance, 
liowexer,  to  note  that,  as  regards  these  t\Mi  a^jiectf. 
of  hygiene,  tlieir  ^*cope  is  by  n«)  means  so  re>tiu  te«l 
and  m  limited  a»  the  term«  of  their  definition 
might  seem  to  imply.  For  public  health,  as  may 
rea«lily  be  shown,  can  only  be  advanced  by  the 
endeavoaie  ni  individnala.  It  ie  the  iadividaa4 
and  personal  cnltnre  of  beallii  which  not  only^  nwt 
piece.le,  bnt  whidi  sJso  fomie  the  fouidation  of 

public  sanitation. 

The  history  of  hygiene  forms  in  itself  a  ftudy 
of  much  interest,  ami  teaclien  U8  tliat,  like  most 
other  branches  of  nxMlem  science,  that  tA  health 
has  exhibited  a  gradnal  evolution  and  a  cmna- 
lative  advance.  Very  far  hack  in  the  history 
of  iiiaiikind  we  may  trace  the  prewnce  of  the 
ruling  idea  of  hygiene,  that  dit»ea*<e  coitid  be 
prevented  by  attention  to  tiie  laws  and  I'oiiiiitiiiua 
of  healthy  living.  That  the  hygienic  coile*  of  the 
Jewx  were  retnarkably  full  and  conmletc  is  evident 
frtmi  a  iHjrtisal  of  the  .Mosaic  books ol  the  ScripturesL 
The«e  lawiii,  dealing  with  quchtions  of  fcMMl  and  feed- 
ing,  with  the  isolation  ol  tlie  sick,  and  with  the 
removal  from  eamps  and  dwelling-places  of  waste 
matters,  were  of  singularly  enlightened  character. 
Tiie  iinMierii  .lews  liJi\e  profited  by  the  atteiiiion 
jiaid  by  their  forefat her>  to  i|Ue>tionH  uf  f^anitalioti 
in  the  sliajK-  of  their  greati-r  relative  longevity, 
and  their  freedom  from  the  scourges  and  p1agiu>)< 
that  have  decimated  the  nations  amidst  which 
thcgr  dwelL  The  great  desire     the  eaoieBt  Jew 
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that  Ui  diiys  might  be  long  in  the  land,  and  that 
bia  race  Hlionld  gmw  strong  and  multiply  exceed- 
taglT,  bore  a  very  evident  relation  to  the  practice 
of  tlj()«e  hi-iilth  laws  lu'coriliii;;  to  wliich  ininuinilv 
from  iliseatte  ii*  secured  and  li)n;;evity  t'nc<)uia;;i.H[. 
So  that  early  cuou^'li  in  the  iduuses  of  liuiiian 
development  tnd  i  ivili-atiuti  tianitary  Hcience  began 
to  alnditHi  m  ^li  v,  ui  us  obviuus  eflects  upon 
botli  paiaaaal  and  national  welfare.  The  Greeka 
may  aleo  be  quoted  as  a  nation  siren  to  make 
«  »I>ecial  study  of  tlie  coniHtii>nH  of  liealthy  living ; 
but  in  their  ca-to  the  euliure  of  a  high  .standard 
of  physique  prottrildy  ineluilcd  most,  if  not  all,  the 

f>int«  t4i  whirii  this  ancient  p«uple  paid  atteniion. 
h«'y  entertaine<i  a  lofty  ideal  of  physical  iM'auty, 
and  attained  this  ideal  undoubtedly  tlm>ugb  tlie 
piaetiee  of  nraoh  that  partook  of  the  character  of 
nygienie  scieneei  Apart  from  this  bodily  culture, 
however,  the  Greek  was  not  a  sanitarian  in  the 
tme  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  visited  by 
epidemics  and  plagm-s,  which  wort;  rogHrile<l  as 
^i::ns  of  displea-sure  on  the  part  of  hi«  deities.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  <lii«oover  the  canacs  of  these 
eeottfgae  or  to  arrest  thefar  eonne.  Sanitation  in 
tiiww  of  oM  was  therefote  mora  a  thing  of  chance 
than  of  eeientific  natnra ;  and  of  aneient  Rome  the 
same  opininn  may  bo  expressed.  (treat  pnblic 
Work:*,  and  most  notably  tluKse  connected  with 
water-supply  and  drainage,  were  rertainly  under- 
taken an<I  carried  nut  on  a  scale  of  magnificence ; 
and  HO  far  tlies«  nieasares  must  have  aided  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  health ;  but  plagues 
were  fcMiwat  and  low  of  life  excessive  as  in 
ancient  Uieeoe,  and  of  the  laws  of  health  aa  we 
kMlar  nnderstand  that  term  the  elsaeie  nations 
seem  to  ha\e  lK»en  nearly  ignorant.  Miiiifine 
ifeMlf  wa.^  of  rourse  in  its  iiifimcy  ;  ami  for  this 
reason — vu.  the  l.ick  of  knowledgi'  of  tlic  pauses  of 
rthmso  ^the^h^iti  of  lite  aucieutJi  was  largely  a 

Th»  VMOvd  of  pragraas  in  health  aeieneenatniiiily 
fellows  the  eoviee  and  traek  of  ordinary  history, 

and  in  this  respect  forms  a  most  interesting 
comment  on  the  social  a<lvance  of  the  {K'ople.  The 
middle  agw  with  ourselves,  for  examide,  l>eheld 
l^ronal  health  negl»'<'tod  and  i>nb1ic  health 
unknown.  Cleanliness  was  conspicuous  by  its 
aheenee ;  the  *s:inctity  of  dirt'  was  respected  by 
priest  and  people  alike ;  the  houses  wen  Imiii 
doeriy  together ;  their  domestic  appUaaew  ware  of 
the  rudest  description :  and  drunage  was  non- 
existent. The  conditions  of  ordinary  existence 
were  those  of  rapine  and  war,  and  under  sticli 
circumntiinces  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  science 
which  devotes  it««lf  to  sasin;.'  life  should  flcaroely 
have  nia^e  ita  induence  f<  It  at  all.  TIm  dttWSt 
ptooii  of  tlw  nttcr  neglect  of  sanitation  were  to 
m  fnond  is  tiw  fevers  and  plagnes  with  the  records 
«f  viMse  frightful  mortality  the  story  of  the 
■riddle  ages  teems.  l>r  (tuy,  who  made  a  special 
•tody  of  the  history  of  the  epiileinics  of  tiie  middle 
t«ils  an  that  in  the  I'itli  century  no  fewer 
fift«."**n  epidetuici*  and  many  famines  were 
reoBldiwi-  The  I3th  century  saw  twenty  olagues 
tmA  aiMloan  famines ;  while  the  I4th  oencid  in 
Ito  anrfar  fttt  eight  opideaiica  and  a  succession 
«f  iBaateesL   In  ISIS  came  to  England  the  Black 

pMlti  or  Cn-at  Pi  stil,  nee.  As  the  resnlt  of  this 
|thi|pif,  « hicli  nttack'd  F'.uro[>e  from  the  Ka.st, 
|<iri,(iijii  |M?rH>ins  dn-d  in  l/mdoii  alone.  In  Kuni|ie 
at  large  it  wan  estimated  some  '23  millions  of 
aersem  died  from  this  plague.  The  Sweating 
Biefcnsas  attacked  England  in  1485.  This  was 
a  pispm  wliich  was  ap^iarently  propagated  within 
the  boan«i«  of  onr  own  land  by  the  filthy  and 
kmyiarr  Hiirroiindings  of  the  |w>ple.  .After  being 
attark"'  I'V  th.'  swe.iting  sickne^<s,  the  victim 
Bmallj  died  within  iweuty-four  bunnt.   It  attacked 


the  ivdl>to>do  and  intemperate  livers  especially, 
and  «ApeaiB  to  liave  been  more  fatal  in  the 
case  (H  men  than  of  women.    After  a  succession 

of  reappearances  this  ejiidenuc  passed  away  in 
i  1551.  and  ha.s  since  that  tiate  been  extinct.  A 
century  or  so  later  (in  lOtlB)  came  tlie  dreat  Fire  of 
London,  a  CAtastro]ilic  w  hich  was  not  an  unmixed 
evil,  since  it  cleare<l  away  the  Uld  i.rfindon  with  its 
foul  and  close  houses,  and  induced  the  areeUoa  cf 
a  new  and  mora  sanitarily  built  city.  The  graat 
fire  apparently  gave  the  mu/i  ffr  <rr'ice  to  the  (Jreat 
Plague,  which  prior  to  KifHi  had  swept  froni  time 
to  time  ncnjfrs  tiic  country,  but  dLsaj.peared  in  that 
year,  happily  to  return  no  more,  'iiie  cessation  of 
the  epidemic  nlaguas  thns  cnitmerated  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  abolition  or  modtficatiou  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  had  previously 
llourislied.  Less  crowding  together  of  people  and 
of  their  dwellings,  a  freer  atmosphere,  and  a  greater 
measure  of  deanlim  s.s  doubtless  acted  then  as 
now  in  alndishing  epidemics  ;  but  even  in  the  IHth 
century  smallpox,  typhus  or  jail  fever,  scurvy, 
ague,  anil  other  diseases  continued  to  be  only  too 
well  represented  as  h  '-acies  of  the  ignorant  and 
oaroloss  liviag  wliicb  cnancterised  the  praeeding 

It  is,  however,  in  the  18th  ccntnrj'  that  hygiene 
bepns  to  appear  on  the  serial  horizon  w  ith  some- 
thing of  clear  outline  and  defined  aims,  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  science,  pursuing  a  very  practical 
relation  to  the  lives  of  men.  The  Black  Death 
and  other  plagnes  had  then  disiqipeared  as  we  have 
noted,  and  thns  the  chaneea  of  prolonged  life  had 
become  materially  increased  in  Britain  and  in 
other  European  oonntries  as  well.  The  sanitary 
historian  of  the  18th  centurj'  has  to  take  account 
I  of  at  least  three  great  names  aa  those  of  fore- 
[  rnnnere  in  the  work  of  liy;.!i.  nic  pmgress.  John 
Howard  (q.v.j,  the  philanthropist,  largely  based 
his  work  of  jail  reform  on  improvement*  in  the 
terrible  state  of  these  places  of  detention.  Thqr 
were  overeraiwded,  and  filthy  in  the  bigliest 
degree,  and,  as  a  c<insequence  of  these  condi- 
tions, typhus  fever  (which  is  a  disease  of  over- 
crowding) reigned  ramjiant  under  the  name  of 
'jail  fever.'  Howanl  by  his  undaunt^nl  cflbrts  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  the  jails  of  this  pest ;  and  to-day 
our  criminals  reap  the  fruit  of  Qowanl's  philan- 
thropy in  the  fact  tluit  the  iail  now  tanks  in  reality 
ae  tlie  healthiest  of  dwelling-places.  It  b  no 
exi^egeration  to  say  that  if  our  homes  could  be 
!  rcmlercil  sanitary  t<i  the  Kime  extent  as  are  the 
,  jails  of  our  land,  the  death  rate  would  Is'  speedily 
lediu  eil  to  a  minimum  com|)are4l  with  its  present 
amount.  Captain  C«x)k,  the  navigator,  stands  out 
as  the  secrmd  of  the  sanitary  pioneers  of  last 
century.  Ue  it  was  who  fimt  showed  that 
scurvy,  whidi  is  essentially  a  Mood  dirarder,  and 
from  which  whole  shijm'  crews  used  to  remain 
nrostrate  in  long  voyagt^s.  wtis  <lue  to  impmper 
UHHling.  In  one  of  hi>  \nyii;;es  Anson  lost  I'MK) 
out  of  (too  men  from  scurvy.  Cook  in  a  three 
years'  voyage  lost  only  f«Hir  hands  out  of  118,  and 
not  one  oi  tht^  four  deaths  was  due  to  the 
seaman's  pest.  He  showed  that  iu  the  absence  of 
fresh  vegetables,  lime-juice  should  he  served  out 
regularly  to  ships'  crews  (see  SiM'RVV).  To-<lay 
Cdjitain  ('<s)k's  ilisioveiy  is  duly  luteil  upon 
in  the  case  of  long  voyages;  and  the  extinction 
of  h<ur\y  in  this  fashion  mav  1k>  regarded  as 
parallel  in  ituistrtanee  to  tfie  prevention  of 
•glW  tbimtg^  tlie  draining  of  the  swamiM  and 
niOTsases  amid  tlie  decsjring  vei.'etatioo  oi  which 
the  agne  germs  breed  and  multiply. 

The  thinl  <liscoverv  of  im|H)rtance  in  sanitation 
in  the  iHth  century  nitnslnces  us  to  a  feiitim*  in 
tli--i  ,-i^i'  pre\eiition  which  tlemands  i--]n>i  iul  notice, 
Ux-uusc  of  Uie  rcuewed  importance  w  liicii  tlie  prin- 
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cinle  ID  qaeation  has  ocqnireil  in  our  own  ciaya. 
Tois  feature  may  be  called  that  of  the  modificatton 
of  diw— a  It  began,  doabtleai,  tax  back  in  the 
hiatonr  of  6Mtem  utiou,  if  we  are  to  credit  Hindu 
records,  bat  in  1720  Ladv  Mary  Wortle}'  Montagu, 
wife  of  the  Eni'lisli  ainnassador  to  Turkey,  intro- 
ducotl  it  to  the  notice  of  Eni'li^li  pliysiciana 
under  i\w  name  of  inontlntion.  Tliis  practice  came 
into  vogiie  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox  in  it4» 
pristine  severitv.  Here  aiiMllpox  matter,  taken 
nam  the  piutiuea  of  •  penon  mffBiiag  from  that 
aabnent,  wMiuoenlated  into  the  bodies  of  healthy 
persons.  ThsiVMU  as  a  rule  was  that  they  acnuirell 
a  mild  attacic  of  the  <li-->eaf<e,  and  this  atUu  K  was 
found  to  prevent  a  fnture  invasion  of  Hmallpox. 
Inoculation  undoubtedly  did  not  linut  the  spi-cad 
of  smallpox — indeed,  as  can  be  seen,  it  favoured  ita 
Spread — bat  it  undoabtedly  tended  to  modify  that 
loathsome  ailment,  and  to  prarent  the  dreaded 
soars  and  deformities  which  resulted  from  the 
disease  in  its  full  vigour.  Later  on  came  Jenner's 
diacovenr  of  rnrriii'ifinu.  Tliis  practice  began 
about  nOG.  Here  riiatt*?r  taken  from  tlio  pustules 
of  cow  iiox  was  used  to  '  viiccinaU; '  tlie  human 
being,  the  result  being  that  a  mild  attack  of  cow- 
pox  (or  allied  disorder)  was  given  to  children,  and 
this  was  found,  and  still  is  found,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  to  be  preventive  of  smallpox. 
The  suhicct  of  vaccination  need  not  Ihj  diKcnsscd 
here;  reference  may  Ik?  made  to  the  article  on 
that  subject ;  sullice  it  to  say  that  since  1840.  when 
vaccination  beuan  to  be  iniule  the  subject  of  legal 
enactment  in  Britain,  and  since  18o3,  when  ^ee 
Taccination  was  provided  for  the  poor  by  law, 
smallpox  has  decreased  both  as  regards  frequency 
and  severity.  In  1867  vaccination  was  made  com- 
pulsory for  infants,  and  at  the  present  time,  even 
if  it  ha.1  not  eU'ected  a  utii\ er^^.i!  e-soape  from 
smallpox  attack,  we  may  congratulate  ountclvos 
upon  a  tretaendoua  satriog  of  Im  from  this  disease 
by  its  aid. 

TIm  advance  of  nie<lioal  science — and  especially 
tha  pMjgi'ass  wliieh  has  boea  made  in  micruscopie 
nsearea  Into  the  eaoses  of  dbwase— together  with 

the  spread  of  etlucntion,  and  of  a  coiiseqtieut  iiitel- 
Ii;;eiit  interwt  in  health  fioienee  aniony  the  people, 
ban  tended  pijwerfuUy  to  uw.ikeri  national  endea- 
vour in  mattera  both  of  personal  and  public  hygiene. 
In  Britain  the  law  has  stepped  in,  and  luvi  prltvid^Hi, 
by  means  of  many  suitable  enaetmenta  ( 1848,  1875, 
Ab),  ftiU  encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  healthy 
life,  as  well  as  protection  against  health  dangers. 
Each  town  or  district  is  provided  with  its  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  with  its  Kanit.iiy  in-pcc- 
t«rs,  whose  duties  coinfuehend  the  abH)lition  of 
nuisances  and  the  general  BU|»ervision  of  drain- 
ago  and  other  sanitary  details.  To-day  it  may 
be  said  that  we  possess  a  very  fairly  equipped 
staff  of  liealth  experta  in  oveiy  large  town,  aUo 
and  eager  to  assist  and  advise  the  dtizens  In  the 
discharge  of  tlieir  manifest  duties  to  themselves  and 
their  neisiliboms  in  the  observance  of  hygienic 
rule-.  tdie  of  the  musi  ini|Mirt{int  enactments,  for 
instance,  is  represented  by  the  law  which  in  many 
towns  makes  compulsory  the  notification  to  the 
authorities  of  ever^  case  of  contsgious  disease  which 
falls  under  the  notice  of  the  householder  or  medical 
attendant  or  both.  In  this  way  it  is  sought  to 
limit  the  spread  of  those  infectious  ailments  which 
aiid  w)  largely  to  the  death-rate  each  year.  The 
aiHhoiitieH,  being  early  informed  of  the  appearance 
of  any  caHi-H  of  tliose  tliseases,  can  take  prompt 
measures  for  their  isolation  and  tlieir  removal,  if 
neeil  be,  to  hospitaL  One  case  of  snullpox,  of 
Qrphus  fever,  or  of  scarlet  levor  wmf  vaadily 
DMome,  bv  neglect,  the  parent  of  thousands  of 
oases,  witli  R  ]>robable  mort  ilifv  frijjlitfnl  to 
OOUtctnplato  i  whereas  by  prompt  isolation  of  the 


first  case  or  cases  misery,  poin,  loss  of  money, 
and  chances  of  death  may  be  saved  to  tbou- 
sands.    The  seaports,  too,  are  now  narrowly 

watched  by  the  health  officers  of  these  ports,  and 

suspicious  cases  of  illness  on  vessels  arriving  in 
harimnr  are  at  once  dealt  with.  Cholera,  it  may  l>e 
mentioned,  which  has  run  uncheekod  on  tlie  con- 
tinent of  Europe  on  several  wca-sions  within  late 
years,  has  thus  been  warded  off  from  the  Britisii 
coasts  by  the  activo  aopeniakm  of  tiM  lioaltli 
anthoiitiM  at  the  poirtik. 

Within  Hw  sphere  of  the  hone  hoalth  adonee  haa 
made  of  late  year^  satisfactory  progress.  The  prin- 
ciple of  safe  and  Kaiiitnry  drainage,  wlierebv  a 
house  can  \>v  traj>|ieil  olT  emcieiiti\  Iidia  the  pulilic 
sewers,  and  the  inroads  of  sewer-gas  (giving  ri»e  to 
typhoid  fever  and  other  ailments)  prevented,  is 
beginning  to  he  everywhere  practised.  Plumbeia 
are  now  enoonrased  to  undergo  examinations,  insti* 
tnte<l  first  of  ail  by  the  Plumbem'  Company  of 
London,  and  to  acquire  thereby  certificates  of 
regi.>^tration  showing  their  knowle<l;:e  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  honw  drainage  should  be  con- 
structed. The  vile  '  scamping  work  in  the  matter 
of  drains  so  prevalent  in  former  years,  and  so 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  inmates  of  houses,  itia 
to  be  lioMd  will  be  effeictaaUy  banished  from  oar' 
midst  H«i«,  as  elsewhere,  in  sanitanr  science,  tho 
intelligent  interest  shown  by  the  nublic  in  hyfpene 
is  l)eginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  liouseliolder  is  no 
longer  content  to  leave  tlie  s-anit«ry  arrangements 
of  his  house  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  architects  or 
equally  ignorant  plum1)ers.  His  interest  in  his 
health  afrairs  and  his  deninnd  for  sound  sanitary 
work  is  a  species  of  demand  for  which  the  inevitable 
supply  is  forthcoming  in  tlie  sbane  of  the  increased 
attention  now  being  paid  to  tite  construction  of 
cIo.Hets,  batliH,  drains,  lavatories,  &c.,  and  to  the 
elticicnt  protection  of  the  bouse  fnnn  the  inroads 
of  drain  etHuvia.  In  other  details  also  the  health 
of  our  homes  is  receiving  the  care  it  deserves. 
Questions  (d  veDtilation  and  of  lighting  are  being 
studied  anew,  and  the  wanning  of  hoosea  ia  an 
longer  left  to  chaaoak  FOiaonal  health,  which 
ranges  in  its  extent  firon  questions  of  f(v>ds  and 
drink?,  to  those  of  cleanliness  and  cIhIIr's,  is  not 
ne^lecK'il  amid  thegeiH-ial  itniirovcmeiit  in  hygienic 
education  ;  so  that  ihe  oullonk  in  liealth  (jiicstions 
is  on  the  whole  of  the  most  Imprtul  kind,  llappily 
the  people  at  large  are  beginning  at  lengtii  to 
perceive  and  to  act  on  the  great  truth  that  only  b^ 
tbdr  personal  education  in  hygiene,  and  by  tiheur 
knowledge  and  observance  of  health  laws,  cu  they 
secure  the  length  of  days  which  of  old  it  waS 
declared  W  isdom  l»on3  in  her  right  hand. 

As  a  linal  point  de.serving  of  mention  in  relation 
to  the  acquirement  of  hygienic  knowledge  we  may 
refer  to  the  spread  of  knowleigenifarding  the  exact 
eaaaea  of  those  infections  or  qrmotie  nisBaies  to 
whidi  reference  haa  already  boon  made.  These 
diseases  include  auch  ailments  as  amallpox,  typhus 
fever,  cholera,  typhoid  for  enteric)  fever,  me.'ieles, 
hooping-cough,  ifipiitlM  i  ^(■;ll  l(■t  fe\  cr,  and  like 
disorders.  That  they  are  responsible  for  a  very 
large  amount  of  our  annual  inortnlity  is  a  stable 
fact,  and  it  Is  interesting  to  note  bow  the  better 
Imowledge  of  their  causation  bids  fair  to  enable  ns 
to  cope  successfully  with  their  attack.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  each  of  these  diseases  arises 
from  a  siwcific  li\  ing  particle  or  rjrrm  which,  sown 
in  the  \xn\y,  under  lavoumble  conditions,  gives  ri*e 
to  the  <lir*eji.xe  in  question.  Each  germ  is  derived 
from  a  previous  case  of  the  disease,  and  each  disease, 
under  ordinary  drcumstanoes,  hreeda  true— that  ia 
to  say,  if  we  aow  amallpox  we  ram  anallpos,  and 
not  measles  or  scarlet  fever;  and  kO  with  every 
other  diva-e.  What  is  known  as  the  'germ  tlieiTV 
of  diseoM: '  has  thus  cuiuo  to  assume  a  paramount 
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f»f  ace  Bud  power  In  nodem  bvgime.  Already  we 
invf  UMDtne  acquainted  vrita  the  apecilic  genus 
of  many  dsNordere.  We  know,  for  example,  the 
IktcUltu  tuberruhi^h,  or  germ  to  which  tubercle  is 
due — consumplitiu  or  phthisis  \^\na  merely  a  form 
of  tubercle,  as  that  disease  affect«  tue  Innp^.  The 
germ  of  relap-iin^'  fever  i«  also  known,  and  that  of 
the  splenic  fever  uf  cattle  and  sheep  lian  been  very 
fully  studied.  The  fight  o<  WBkiiM]  efiainrt  these 
fevers  and  allied  ailments  is  thns  hi  reality  a  oombet 
with  the  gnrm.s  to  wliich  they  owe  their  origin. 
All  atteun>us  to  limit  these  di.sonlon*  hy  dininfection 
or  other^Nise  are  directecl  towiinl.H  the  destrurtimi 
of  the  genua  which  are  given  otl'  from  each  caric  of 
•  g^ven  disease,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  escape  into 
•irerWAter,  infallibly  spread  the  ailment  broadcast. 
The  knowledge  of  the  exact  origin  of  such  dUwasee 
i<)  tlmreforc  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kaniuirian.  In  other  ways  than  by  gerra-destrac- 
tion  it  is  stmeht  to  protect  rnan  and  animals  against 
disease  attacK.  Pasteur  and  others,  hv  modifyin;; 
the  g«*nns  of  a  disease  (e.g.  those  of  splenic  fever) 
by  submitting  them  to  varied  conditions  of  tem- 
pemtwe,  &c.,  and  by  arUfietaliy  proi>agating  them 
tn  approprimte  solatMu.  hftva  HMceeded  in  prodoe- 
ing  germs  of  altered  ana  weaketaed  power.  These 
latter,  iif^d  to  inoculate  animals,  produce  a  mild 
fonu  of  llic  di!»order.  wliicli  pmt«ct«  against  snltse- 
quent  attack  (fee  Hvkrophobia  ).  Tiiis  is  the 
latest  practical  development  of  tlie  germ  theor}' 
itself.  How  far  it  may  !«  extended  to  protect  man 
Mtioat  hi*  enemiea  in  the  shape  of  diaaaae  ^erms 
toe  liatai*  alone  eaa  tell.  Meanwhile,  it  la  in- 
teresting to  reflect  npoa  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
least  a  possihility  of  the  abolition  nf  many  of  the 
ailment-  wliich  now  aflect  us  l)y  the  romhiiKMl  work 
of  attention  to  the  ordinary  lawn  of  health  and  the 
promotion  of  a  liigh  (»tjvn<lanl  of  physical  develop- 
ment, and,  it  maiy  be  also,  by  the  work  of  scienoe 
in  fbrtifyiogu  fagr  inoeolntioD  againat  th«  invMion 
'dweMe 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  eaaaa  and  advance  of 
•aaitation  in  England  ha<>  Iwen  encouraged  and 
assiate*!  hy  various  Health  Exhihiticms  held  in 
lAindtui  and  elsewhere,  in  wliirh  the  latest  siuiitaiy 
inventions  and  appliances  were  siiow n.  One  of  the 
fToits  of  the  Lonilon  Health  KxliiMtion  of  1HH4 
e  pablioation  of  an  admirable  series  of  hanil- 
,  written  by  eminent  sanitarians  and  phvsi- 
j  and  dealing  with  the  various  pliasee  of  public 
and  perMmal  health.  As  regards  the  advance  of 
•anitiirj'  science  aliro.id,  (leriiuiuy  has  long  evinced 
a  thorough  appuMiiiiixn  of  the  ail  vantages  of 
scientific  instrucfion  in  liygiene,  and  the  .Sanitary 
Institute  at  Iterlin,  presidal  over  by  Dr  liubert 
K«*cli.  is  in  its  way  a  model  of  what  such  an 
estahlishment  ahonld  be.  Laboratoriea  for  the 
study  of  pnUie  health  eeienee  have  been  established 
'.ri  1  iinri'  i  tion  with  most  of  the  Knglish  universities  ; 

till-  Kiival  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
bnrgli  iiinl  the  Royal  CoHego  of  Surp'ons  of 
London  itnve  built  falMtratorics  specially  intended 
for  the  study  of  germ  life,  and  for  bacteriological 
iavostigationa  in  relation  to  the  prod  action  of 
diseases  at  large. 

In  the  United  Bttitaa  tha  mperviaioD  of  health 
natters  is  delegated  to  Boards  of  Health,  which 
•Stat  in  many  of  the  states  and  ritii-s.  Tliese 
boards  rwreive  reports  from  niitlii-.-il  iillieers  and 
other  ex jierts,  and  [uildi.^li  from  time  to  time  much 
»agge9tivo  matter  for  the  guidance  of  health 
reft^nen  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
bmhh  at  Inrse.  Quarantine,  conducted  on  rational 
ariadples,  with  the  rigid  exclndon  of  diseaaea  liable 
to  he  imi-^M  t'  d  l>y  iiiitiii;.'rant«,  is  made  a  notable 
fastun!  ot  t)ic  ^nitation  of  the  United  States. 

the  *rticleii   lUc^KtA,    IJ.\TH,  ('<ioKICRV,  DIET. 

Ccaa  TmoaT,  Ovnxaamos,  HaaLTH  aaoR'n,  Uus- 


pn-ALa,  HtDMWAnr,  Vvmrnot  UMonaan,  Scwaoi^ 
VENTiiAnev,  WAXiMinniTt  alio  Pai^s  Anfaw 
( 1(183) »  Qalaml»BmMkmi>mM^nm\i  O.  wSea'a 
ManvuU  ti  AlntoMTfiiW}!  OatiaM'b  ir<iria  (UW); 
the  present  writat^  JTMnMl  ^  Aattk  Afanss  (US»); 
Simon's  AwIM  Amtery  InMMimM  (1880);  8fr  B. 
W.  Riehaita'W  JWmmmo/ JVodem  lA^  Tkt  Camimoti 
Health,  nod  Us  life  of  Chndwick ;  and  books  on  hygiene 
by  Steph«BMB  and  Munthv  (1892-S8).  Willougfaby 
( 1893 ),  and  Lehmsnn  ( 1893 ). 

Hygrometer  (Or.  hi/gtw,  'moiat,'  metront 
'measore'),  an  liMtrtinient  for  measuring  the 

quantity  of  ninistiire  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
earlier  forms  of  liy "Urometer  depentleil  ujM>n  the 
pmperty  poss<'s,-<e<l  by  Mime  j^uI (Stances  of  readily 
absorbing  moisture  from  tlie  air,  and  being  thereliy 
dianged  m  dimenaioiia  or  in  weight.  Uf  this  kind 
was  the  hair  hygrameter  of  Sauwure,  in  which  » 
hair,  which  expands  and  contracts  in  length  accord* 
ing  as  the  air  is  more  or  lees  moist,  was  made  to 
move  an  inde.x ;  a  similar  instrument  was  the 
whalelxuif  iiy^rrometer  of  Deluc ;  but  as  other 
onuses  as  well  as  moisture  affect  such  instruments 
thev  afford  no  accurate  indications.  The  most 
perlect  liygrometer,  theoretically,  is  that  of  J.  ¥. 
Daniell  (q.v.).  1%  0oiwist«  of  two  bulb*  ooniiectod 
by  a  bent  tube,  aa  repre^iented  in  the  fignra,  aad 
enclosing  a  thermomet'cr,  together  with  aome  ether 
and  vajM)ur  of  ether,  the 
air  having  been  expelled. 
The  bull)  h  is  covered 
with  muslin,  and  a  is 
either  blackened  or  c«»ated 
with  metal.  The  olwer* 
ver'a  band  b  placed  for  a 
short  time  on  6,  to  drive 
the  ether  into  «f,  leaving 
I)  and  the  tul)e  filled  with 
vapour  of  ether.  A  little 
ether  is  then  droppe<i  from 
ft  flask,  of  the  form  e,  on 
the  mnalin -covered  bnlb; 
evaporation  ioataatly. 
takes  place  and  pmdnces 
a  cixding  of  A,  which  nnulciises  the  vaponr  inside; 
a  tti'sh  evai>ornti'>n  from  a  fills  the  \aruuni,  which 
is  ii^'ain  coiidensf*!  ]>y  drojipiii;^'  ctlicr  uii  />,  and  the 
prt>cess  is  repeat-ed  till  tlie  temj>erulure  of  a  is  so 
reduced  by  successive  evaporations  (see  EVAPORA- 
TION )  that  detr  begina  to  be  formed  on  the  entire 
of  the  bnlh.  At  the  instant  this  ocean  the  height 
of  the  mercurj'  in  the  two  thermometers  is  accnr> 
ately  note*!,  the  cme  giving  the  dew  point  tenipera- 
tiui',  ami  till'  iitlior  the  tcm|n'tatnre  of  the  air. 
The  actual  (juantity  «)f  moisture  containcnl  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  air  can  now  Iw  readily  found  from  the 
following  empirical  formula  :  weiglit  of  moisture  in 
tAX>t}  '2 

grabis  =  ^^j^  +  't  ^  ^'  •  '  tcmjieralure  of 

the  air  at  the  time  of  observation,  and  />  (found 
fmm  t.il'lt-')  the  elasticity  of  \  a|Hiurat  tbetfinjiern- 
ture  of  till'  dow  |Kiint.  'I'he  evident  liefects  of  this 
instrument  are,  first,  its  rapidity  of  oi>eration,  so 
tliot  no  time  is  allowed  for  the  glass,  ether,  ami 
thermometer  to  oome  to  the  aame  temperature,  and 
in  consenuence  the  dew-point  is  given  higher  than 
it  actually  is  ;  secondly,  >ts  costliness,  owmg  to  the 

ffreat  euii-umption  of  ether;  and,  tldnlly,  its  use 
essncss  in  tropical  countries,  o\vin>;  to  the  dilliculty 
of  pri>ser^-ing  the  ether  in  a  fluid  state.  I>anieirs 
hygronteter  was  used  at  the  Koyal  Oliservatoiy, 
Greenwich,  from  1840  the  commencement  of 
niete«>rological  observations— till  1847,  when  it  waa 
sn|MTseded  by  the  more  convenient  instmment,  the 
Wet  and  Dry  l^ulb  Tlifrmometirs  This  instm- 
ment consists  of  two  ordinary  th<'niiomfters  :  one 
has  its  bulli  liare,  and  thus  -hows  the  t<'iiip<MjitMrt' 
of  tlie  air;  the  other  has  its  bulb  covered  with 
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mii^Iin,  wliicli  is  ki  pt  wet  by  a  cotton  wickdippiiif; 
into  water.  The  evajmnitinn  from  the  miwHn,  ami 
consequent  cooling  of  ihc  l>ulli,  In-in;,'  in  jnoi>ui  tii»ii 
to  the  dryness  of  tl  le  air,  the  ditierenco  between  the 
readings  of  the  two  therinonieteni  iu  greatest  when 
the  air  ia  driest,  and  zero  when  it  Is  completely 
satanited.  The  readingjid  of  the  (hermometeis  bang 
taken,  the  clastic  ffiin'  of  vapour  at  thp  dew-point 
is  calculated  by  ihe  tui  inula  of  Dr  Apjultu: 

tlic  tirst  foiiiiiila  to  !»■  iiHpd  when  the  wet  thermo- 
iiieler  Im  iil)o\e,  atnl  \\w  wcoiui  wlu-n  it  is  below 
the  freezing-|niiiu  \\V1  t.  In  the»c  formuiie  F  is 
the  elastic  force  of  vaiKuir  at  the  dew*|Knnt,  which 
has  been  determined  lor  different  tempmtarei^  by 
Regnaolt  from  earefnily  eondneted  experiments  -.  /, 
tbo  eltV'^tii  force  at  tin-  t<  nineraturo  or  c\ aivoiatioii 
(  or  reading  (if  vveL  bulb ) ;  u,  the  diireruiice  wlwefii 
the  <lry  and  wet  bultiM ;  anil  A,  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  From  this  the  quantitv  of  uioiiiture  in 
a  cnbic  foot  of  air,  <&c  can  lie  found  an  before.  To 
dispense  with  tbeae  trouhles<inie  calculationa  the 
HygmmUric  Tablea  of  Mr  Glai^her  may  be  need, 
eMept  in  very  dry  states  of  the  atmosphere,  such 
as  occasionally  occur  on  Ben  Nevis  and  very  dry 
climates,  when  Dr  Apjohn's  formula  most  be  used. 

HygrOSCOpe  U  a  name  sometimes  given  to  an 
instmnient  for  indicating  the  presence  of  nobtiire 
in  the  atmosphere,  without  meamuing  ita  amount. 
Hygroscopic  substances  are  thfwe  which  imbibe 

moisturt-  and  bcronic  oiiUfMl  with  a  moist  film. 

Hyluo&or  SHUTiLEaD  ikiMos.    See  Egvpt, 
Tel.  IV.  p.  m 

Hyilieil.  or  HVMKN  Kt''^,  in  flwk  Myt!iolo^ry, 
the  got  I  of  marriage  ;  Imt  oii;;inally  tiio  word  sueuis 
to  have  denoted  only  tlic  bridal  son;;,  wbicli  was 
fung  by  till- <-oiu]>anionH  of  the  bride  as  she  went 
from  lu  r  father's  hon^e  t<»  that  of  the  bridegrwmi. 
The  god  Uymen  is  lii-nt  mentioned  by  iSappho. 
The  legends  concerning  hi»  birth  and  desoent  are 
various ;  but  he  is  g«*nerally  said  to  be  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  houic  one  of  the  Muse«.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  youth  with  wiii;,'^.  a  bi^';.'er  and  graver 
Cupid,  with  a  bridal  Uirch  and  a  veil  in  his  bauds. 

Hymenop'tera  ( ( :r. , ' membrane- winged an 

order  of  inscHiti^,  including  (a)  ants,  l>e««,  wanps 
(Aculcata) — with  !«tings  ;  and,  in  a  lower  division, 
i 6)  gall-flies,  saw- llic!*.  and  ichneumon  llics  (  Tcrc- 
brantia),  in  which  ttie  aiNioiuen  of  tlie  ieuiaie 
beam  a  U)ring  ovijM>«it<)r.  The  mouth  parts  are 
adapted  both  for  biting  and  sncking.  The  wings 
are  t^vpically  four,  niembnuicnu,  and  with  com- 
paiatively  few  veins  i  th^  may  be  oadacoos  or 
absent ;  the  second  pur  is  uwmyi  emaller  than  the 
fiixt.  The  nictainorph<»si*«  is  complete.  r>oili  in 
structure  and  int«dliy:encc  the  hymeno)iter;v  ikcmiiv 
a  higli  jilare  riiiioh,;  iii~c<  t>,  mul  indeed  anion;; 
animals,  i'iieir  etiuracK^ri.Htics  will  Itest  1*6  gatbereti 
fnmi  the  study  of  Ni>ecial  tyjws.  See  A  NT,  Bke, 
Gall-fly,  Saw  klv,  Wasp,  and  Insects. 

HymettllS.  a  mountain  (3368  feet)  in  Attica, 
now  called  Trehi  \"oiuii.  situated  to  the  south-east 
of  Athens,  wa.s  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its 
honey  and  its  blniah  marble.  The  hon«y  is  atiil  in 
repute. 

■yniB*  The  nsnally  accepted  deflnltinn  of  a 

Christian  hymn  i«  that  of  St  Augustine:  MVi  von 
know  what  a  hymn  is?  It  \n  nin<_'infj  with  the 
praise  of  (bxl.  If  you  pmi-e  (;oii  aini  «io  not  -iiii,'. 
you  utter  no  hymn.  If  yoti  wv^,  and  j.rai^e  H(»t 
t;o«l,  you  utter  no  hymn.  If  you  |>rai-f  anythin;; 
which  d«H>s  n<it  pertain  to  the  praise  of  Gud,  ihonuh 
in  singing  von  i)nii»e.  yon  utter  »o  hjrmn.'  The 
hymns  of  tlie  cfmich  whidi  are  known  to  us  as 
exietiug  at  the  time  the»ti  words  were  written  ' 
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{c.  415)  were  mainly  of  the  character  tlms  de- 
lined.  With  thf  spread  of  Christianity,  however, 
changes  took  place  wliicli  ;;ave  rise  to  another 
and  brooder  meaning  to  the  hymn.  The  expansion 
of  church  life  and  the  development  of  ductiine  and 
practice  nqniied  that  fuller  liberty  ehould  be  ex- 
tended to  saend  song.  The  onteome  of  this  expan- 
sion of  the  ori;;inal  idea  and  form  of  the  hymn  has 
resulted  in  tiie  ttccuinutation  of  vll^t  Mtoren  of  sacred 
lyrics,  v  A t  ^'e  proportion  of  which  have  pohscii  front 
tune  to  time  into  public  use  in  divine  worship^ 
The  languages  and  dialects  repneentMl  IklNnni 
numlier  more  than  two  hundred. 

I.  New  Tetttument  Hymn*. — ^The  early  history 
of  Christianity  is  in  our  Sacred  Books :  and  to 
them  we  must  go  for  the  first  e-xamples  of  Christian 
hon;;  the  Magnificat,  tiie  Henedictus,  the  Angelic 
anthem  (sw  DoxoLOOV),  and  tlie  Nunc  Dimittis. 
The  fourfold  record  of  our  I^ord's  ministry  contains 
no  other  songs.  In  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles  we 
read  of  hynma  hehtg  aong ;  hat  of  their  structure 
and  conteoto  wtt  have  no  example^  Ob  taming 
to  the  epistles  of  Bt  Pwtl,  8t  James,  and  St  Peter, 
we  have  some  imiicatinns  of  the  nature  of  the 
hymns  which  w  ere  then  sung.  Fragments  of  what, 
to  every  apiK^nrance,  were  familiar  hymns  in  the 
early  cuurcli  are  found  therein,  some  of  which 
are  known  as  the  *  faithful  sayings '  of  Holy  Writ* 
Tlieee  inelnde  'Awake  thon  that  aleepeel,'  &e.* 
Bph.  14 ;  *  If  we  die  with  Him,  we  abail  also  Kve 
with  Him,'  &c.,  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12;  *  ^fanifest  in  the 
flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,'  «.S:c.,  1  Tim.  iii.  Ifi; 
and  others,  as  1  Tim.  vl  15,16,  Titm<.  iii.  4-7.  and 
James,  i.  17.  The  songs  which  St  John  heard  in 
vision,  although  true  lyriee,  cannol  be  cliwed  aa 
early  rhrij^tiaa  hymns. 

II.  Giixk.—(\)  In  Creek,  the  mother-tongne  ef 
Christianity,  it  ia  aatoral  for  «e,  when  ««  have 
cioeed  the  Sacred  Reoord,  to  senrdi  for  the  eariieet 
forms  of  wickhI  nonj;.  In  the  Ant«>-Nicene  period 
we  have  a  few  only,  wonie  id  which  are  written 
in  the  cla.-vHical  metres,  and  others  \\lii<i:  in- 
'more  oriental  in  character,  and  have  an  ailinity 
to  the  Hebrew  modea.' 

Of  the  ftnner  the  hcet-kaewn  iastsaee  b  tiiet  ef 
Caemeat  ef  AlexMidria  (died  SO?),  tnailalsd  Or 
Dexter  as  *Sbsfiheid  ef  tender  yeotli.'  Althomgh 
denee^s  antiienddp  Is  net  beyond  dottbt,  yet  It  to 
essentially  s  hymn  of  his  dav,  sod  is  absololtly  eon* 
fined,  in  its  Bubjvct-nuitt«r,  to  w»  iaodsnta  and  doctrmes 
of  Holy  Writ.  Tbo  bynios  snd  posnis  of  Gregory  of 
KsxiAnsuji  (330-3^)  are  all  in  elsMflsI  measures.  Tliey 
were  probftbly  written  after  38L,  snd  nniuber  sbont 
240  in  all,  of  which  38  are  dngiuatic,  40  arc  on  wcinU 
sul>j(ct>,         ri'Ute  til  Ins  lifi-,  and  C*)  morv  .ire 

on  jHiMX'Uiiinfous  guhjicts.  Altlii-'ii;;li  ftninnt;»t  ihv^ 
•acred  piiC'  \\\-  r  are  »cvir«l  aplendtil  liyninh.  we  know 
not  <»n«  in  ;i  11;  .lU  rn  hyuiii-book.  Hftnie  of  tlip  finest  are 
ensily  attniiinhle  in  the  ongiiKil  mi  <  hri'-t  and  i'ar^nikaf's 
A  iithi'l-"/in  (rritfd  Carmmi'iii  f  i<n>lxaiv>riim  ( lt<71 ), 
aiiil  III  u  tranhltttvd  form  in  A.  ^\  .  ( 'l>;»tlii  1.1  n  Simut  ami 
Hpmti.f  (.if  till-  tiirhf  't  '»'rt<v  < ')■  i-i»t mn  J'rxti  (IHT'il. 
Another  wriUr  in  the  cLi,vmc;i1  iiittres  Syiii>ius 
(37r)  4^t).  He  w;i.s  Kii  iliMjUi  lit  liislni|i,  aiui  will  nail 
in  till  ]iliiio>iO|iliy  of  Ills  <iw  II  .m  i  f'f  r  days.  His  ten 
hyitum  are  also  jirinted  ttt  tht  A)i(Jtolosn*t  Hrrten,  :ind 
tran^lat^'d  l>y  Mr  C'hatfii-ld  and  by  Alan  St*veiinon 
(181  >.'•).  One  of  these  hymns  tmnidated  by  Mr  Chat- 
field  ax  'Ixird  Jesn,  thnik  on  nie,'  is  given  in  a  few 
modern  hymnals.  '  Tliough  of  prcat  npirit,  reality,  and 
beauty,'  the  'hymns  of  Synv-viiis  lie  oonfesacd^  on 
tlie  txtrderland  of  Chri«tianity  and  Neoplatonisni,  and 
ofUn  it  is  the  PUtonic  rather  than  the  specially  Christian 
thought  that  iuhpirrM  bis  in<>»t  n-fiiieil  pataugvs '  (DitL 
of  l/ffinnofoiiu,  p.  457).  TJ>e  hymns  of  }H>phronins, 
patriarch  of' JeruMkiem  (C29).  are  of  a  Still  later  datob  ss 
are  ntxu  thoMeof  Klias  Synot^Hu-H  and  St  JohttOf  DeOMecna 

Of  th«M  byninji  in  the  clafwicx]  measttiss  none,  eaespl 
three  esnons  of  St  John  of  r>an)».<^riis,  were  InsoriMnalcd 

in  tlie  •ifrvice'^  of  the  £aBtem  tliurch. 

'    (2)  The  link  of  conaection  between  the  Jewish 
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uul  the  Christian  hyiiinody  is  found  not  only  in 
the  uae  which  iiuuio  fnmi  the  very  first  of  the 
JewUb  Psalter  in  Christian  worship,  hut  alxo  in 
tlM  adoption  of  the  ancient  '  Halleluiah '  anil 
*HoMinnii,'  and  in  the  alphabetical  and  otner  forniis 
of  Christian  antiphons  and  versicles.  The 'primi- 
tive Greek  hyniM,  M  distinet  from  bjrmwt  of  the 
Mew  Teetament  on  the  one  hmd,  na^A  Mwred 

derived  from  Uoly  Scripture. 

The  Ar  Smtutiu  ie  an  expuBon  of  Isai&b,  vl  3,  and 
leede  'Holy,  holr,  hdj.  Lord  of  Sabaoth: 
■■d  eeifli  eif  fidl  of  Hk  1^017.  Bleued  art 
■r  Amm.*  Hw  mum  «l  the  Gloria  m 
>  to  the  ABfiHa  Kmf  el  MtOAm.  The  Greek 
form  of  the  Obria  futri  { '  Glaqr  he  to  the  IMhor/  ha) 
■etas  to  hare  had  ili  origin  in  Oar  Loid'o  eewneierinin. 
'  Go  re  therefore  ....  baptiiing  them  in  the  Dame  of 
the  Father,  end  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohoet' 
Beeirtee  theM,  the  Tritoffion,  'Holy  God,  Holy  and 
Mi^ty.  Holy  and  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  ua ; '  the 
Ch'ri!>,ie  H;/.nii  of  the  Greek  litorgiea,  'Let  us  who 
mvKtically  rtprt  sunt  the  ("herubim,  and  ling  the  holy 
kyun  to  the  t^iickening  Tnnitf ,  lay  by  at  this  time  all 
worldly  carpj4.  that  we  may  receive  the  King  of  Glory, 
inTimbiy  atten'k-d  by  the  Kngelic  orders.  Alleluia, 
AIl«laia,  AlHuia ;  '  thi"  hyiiai  of  Juatinian,  'Only- 
U-^ottun  S<iii  anil  Wort  of  *to4,'  4c. ;  and  various  claus<;8 
in  the  Tf  Ihinn  art'  all  based  upon  separate  or  accumu- 
lated |>a!*.ia;,'fi      Holy  Scripture. 

There  an  al^>  the  hyiiiii  at  lamp-lighting,  widely 
known  thrr  u.;h  K.  bk's  translation,  '  Uail !  ({laddeuing 
Light,'  which  wtt-s  i)M  in  St  Basil's  time  (^^70);  'The 
Vircin'i  Son/'  of  Mi  t!io.!iuH  (died  e.  311),  translated  by 
Jlr  Chatficdd  as 'Thi'  lirub  j^rooiii  comoth!'  but  not  in 
htorgical  u»«'  in  niiciint  or  iniMbni  times;  and  a  few 
other*.  Early  Greek  hrnina  are  few  iu  number  but  of 
hue  .{ualiigrt  aad  dael  elinoet  CMhnMjr  with  Nriptwel 

•abjecta. 

(3)  The  Htnrgleal  nee  of  hyniie  in  the  ehnrdi'b 

infancy  •1«»'"^  not  soim  to  have  lieen  extensive. 
Both  Pliiix  Jiii  i  Ill-tin  Martyr  bear  testimony  to 
their  ii-^-  in  iMililir  wnrxhip.  anil  we  kn<)W  that 
were  in  use  in  tliu  clmrch  of  Antioch  in 
*y«t  M  late  .u-<  the-  4th  and  5th  centuries 

 WW  •  aentple  agaioet  the  nee  of  anything 

hat  panlim  in  the  eaatetn  inonMteries,  and  in 
tefn  the  Cooncil  of  Braga  (661)  forbade  the 
nee  of  hymns '  ( Diet,  of  Hymnol.  p.  400).  Ulti- 
mat'Iy,  liow»>vfr,  the  ponularity  and  power  of 
hymuH  lx»cftme  i«o  iiiarked  through  tlieir  n»e  by 
the  lieretio*.  and  tln'ir  employment  as  a  counter- 
cheek  by  the  fatthfnl,  that  their  exclusion  from 
dhrlM  wonhip  became  no  longer  posaible.  The 
daaage  wao  on  a  limited  eoale  at  aist»  but  after 
the  complete  oeparation  of  the  Beateni  from  the 
Weotem  Church  the  hymn  in  ita  various  fonnit 
gradually  OKAumed  a  prominent  and  i>ennnncnt 
poaition  in  the  (Jrwk  litiir;^'y. 

(4)  It  baa  been  pointinl  out  that  the  principal 
Hmc  Witwoen  the  early  ami  later  hvmns  'w  found  in  a 
fraap  of  pieeee  discovered  by  Canlinal  Pitra  in  two 
tire  mnrgioal  M88.  at  Moecow  and  Rome  (Chidinal 
Pitra'a  A  naif  eta  Stiera  Inedita,  Paris,  1876). 

(5)  The  next  period  (60O-90O)  is  that  in  which 
we  have  the  building  un  of  tlK>fe  elaVtoratc  service- 
l»ook«  of  the  (Jreek  (■|nirrh,  known  to  ns  n.H  the 
Mentm,  the  (rr^/itfr  Or(i,ri  /uis,  the  LfJtaer  Ortotrhiis, 
the  Triodion,  the  PenttcottwrioH,  the  Euchoioffion, 
attd  the  HorotoffioH,  la  theaawoHei  Hw  numlier 
aad  Tafiaty  of  hymn  are  vwy  numanNM.  The 
hv^tt.wflten  of  this  period  were  aaaoeiated  at 

with  Jem«n|pm  and  other  parta  of  the  Holy 
d  anljaequently  with  Conatantinople. 

let  The  /rs<  pnwsp  faiehidM  81  Andrew,  Aiehbhhep 
if  CMo  (M0-c;7Sk  who  is  known  as  the  anther 
if  Mtvflal  uonoas,  triedfa.  and  idbmoU,  hidndhic  the 
ml  «MMM  of  tho  Mida«nt  wsok.  To  the  English 
tmdtf  he  hi  he«t  known  thranih  the  esnt^  nsde  by 
Or  Seeiiw  *GhfMba.  doet  then  sse  thsnif'  ' 


oontemporaiy  with  hha  was  8t  Connaa,  a  monk  of  St 
Sabao,  near  JonsshMk  and  afterwards  Biahop  el 
)l.Mums,  nesr  Gaa,  who  died  &  TWK    He  was  the 

.-iiithor  of  HCTend  pieosLiBslndtaf  a  CBBOtt  for  Christ- 
iiiaa  Day,  banning  In  Br  Nsskra  tMOslatioin,  'Christ 
i»  bom  I  t«U  forth  His  fhaie.'  At  m  BAm  with 
Cosmas  was  John  of  Pamssiwis,  who  beeanie  a  tower 

of  strength  in  Greek  hymnody.  Bom  at  DamsseBSi  he 
aocompanied  his  foster-brother,  Cosmas,  to  81  RshoSi 
and  there  he  wrote  his  theological  workK  and  hit  Imuns. 
Late  in  life  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  died  at  a 
great  age  (c  780).  Hi»  influence  upon  Uter  Chreok 
hyiiinody  was  very  great  He  arranged  the  OetoecAua  in 
accordance  with  the  Eight  Toncn,  and  supplied  it  with 
severnl  canons  of  great  merit.  His  canons  are  hia  finest 
work,  that  for  E-ister  ( Ix  ginniiiK  in  l>r  Xcale's  transla- 
tion, "Ti.s  thf  day  of  Itp-urri  cti.  n  ' )  tuiiiK  well  known, 
in  part  at  ItR.-t,  to  tbu  Knj;Lsli  r.  ail<  r.  Within  the  next 
fifty  yt  ans  St  I  heoiiham  -,  a  iiiilivi'  of  Jenisab  ni,  also  of 
St  'S.Hb,vs.  anil  afttrwards  A ichtii-lmp  of  Mida,  was 
writing  t'.xtcnhivtly  on  the  iiuirtvrs  HUil  conft-ssors  of  the 
Or<>ek  CalLmlar,  which  toi.li  (liu  form  of  canons  and 
idiomela.  Although  largely  n  pn  si  nt  d  in  the  Mtnaa, 
he  is  alnioBt  unknown  to  the  Hnf;ll^ll  reader. 

(6)  The  stcond  ffroup  of  hyiim  vi  ntorH  were  as-tociatfd 
with  C<jn!-tajitinople.  The  tirst  of  tht^e  is  ,rosci>h  thu 
Hymnographer  (died  883),  a  native  of  .Sicily,  but  after- 
wards founder  of  a  monastery  at  Constantinople.  He  wm 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  tin-  Grt  tk  poets,  and  is 
largely  represented  amongst  tlie  cuions  in  tho  M(n(va, 
His  canon  for  Ascension  Day  is  very  fine.  Of  it,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  portion  is  familiar  to  English  readers, 
Ode  iv.,  tranalat*.^  oy  Dr  Neale  as  '  Jeans,  Lord  of  life  eter- 
nal,' being  the  beat  known.  'Let  our  choir  new  anthema 
raise.'  and  '  Start  of  the  morning  so  gloriously  bright,' 
are  also  translations  by  Dr  Noale  from  Bt  Joseph.  8t 
Joseph  of  the  Stadium,  sometime  Bishop  of  Theasa- 
lonios,  wrote  several  pieces ;  hut  none  ot  them  have 
bsen  tnoslatod  into  Engliah.  His  elder  brother,  tit 
Thsodflfo  of  the  Stadium  (died  826),  wrote  sevoral 
^  BOtidllttbat  on  the  Judgment,  translated  by 
Dr  Nsalo  siS*That  fearful  day,  that  day  of  speechless 
diesd,'  and  regarded  hy  Noale  as  'andoubtedly  th« 
crandsst  iudgmant-hynm  of  the  ehnioh  previooa  to  tho 
Dia  Ira?  fie  dwwteto'A  loati  »  ■MW  of  ^•dnoss/ 


oh  ia  a  part  of  Us  trianmhal  esaoa  ea 
Icons.  ^ethedhM  IL  (dlsd  896)  obe  1 
IP  of  poeta.  Of  Oe  fsw  eleose  wfaish  he  WMte  Dr 

An  tby  tolls  and  wooe 


which 
the: 

group  of  poeta. 
Neale  baa  translated  one  only, 

inoreasinit?'  and  has  given  it  aa  by  St  HethediaB  L  in 
error.  Theoetistos  of  the  Stodinm  (e.  890),  taid  by  Dr 
Neale  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Bt  Joseph's,  is  not  laraolr 
represented  in  Greek  hymnody.  He  is  known  to  English 
readers  through  Dr  Neale's  translation  of  a  oento  from  his 
'Suppliant  Canon  to  .Tisus,"  as  'Jesus,  Name  all  NsmsS 
above,'  and  the  Hev.  K.  M.  iloor*om's  rendering  of  the 
same,  '  Sweet  Saviour,  in  Tliy  pitying  gtac. .' 

(6)  From  this  date  to  the  Ittth  century,  when 
the  Greek  Mni«a>hooln  were  practically  doeed 
against  saw  conpoiitfaNW,  veiy  few  names  an 
known.  We  hare  Metraphaaes  (died  910); 
Eutlivniiun  (died  910);  Constantine  Porphyro- 
o<nit"ns  i'Ji:H~yo9);  Leo  VI.  (died  917);  John 
MHiuopUH  (died  1060);  ami  Philotheus,  Patriarch 
uf  Con»'tantiuople  (died  i:i76);  but  only  one  or 
two  iiicci  H  hy  thcaa  writen  have  been  readarad 
into  Engliah. 

in.  Syriac  (/70-/J70).— Syriac  hymnody  deals 
with  the  ebnrohca  of  Syriftt  Upper  'Mesopotamia, 
and  weetem  Fenda.  Its  history  extends  mm  tlie 
'2d  to  the  14th  century. 

The  earliest  known  hymn-writer  in  this  language  is 
Bar-Daioan  (Banletanes,  q.v.),  horn  in  154  His  son 
Hsnnonins  was  also  a  hvmn-writer.  Both  father  and  son 
had  Gnostic  tendeadca.  On  the  orthodox  side  we  have 
Simoon  bar  Sabbae,  Bishop  of  Seleucia,  who  sulTrrcd 
msrtyrdom  In  296;  and  the  greatv^'t  of  all,  Ephraeiu 
Synis  (q.v.;  e.  306-378).  Hi»  ix«-tical  wntinics  were 
niiUMlona,  and  iaeludod  homilies,  discourses  on  Christ'a 
Kstlfity,  the  Cvsatioo,  and  other  auhjecta.  Moitt  of  tho 
Slydbe Hfnae  and  hrmnitts  are  practically  unknown  to 
tibo  wsetsni  wecld.  In  ths  EA.<t,  nowever,  these  hymns 
form  a  eoasMemUe  portion  of  the  ser«'io>.--books  ol  tho 
divisions  ef  ws  Siyxiao  cbttxehss  to  tho 
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day.  Their  English  um;  i*  v.  rv  liinitod.  Tlio  b-  vt  known 
example  ia  'Gliid  aigUi,  the  holy  Churcli,'  by  the  licv.  F. 
Pott, 

IV.  Latin. — (1)  No  name  is  associated  with 
Latin  hymna  until  after  the  Conncil  of  Niiwa, 
825.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  we  have  three 
rent  contemporan,-  writers:  in  Greek,  Gregorj' of 
>Li/ianzu»  (330-3i<ll);  in  Svriac,  Eipltracni  Syrus 
{30t)-378);  and  in  Latin,  St  Ililary  (died  368).  The 
nioflt  celcbrateil  of  the  hymns  attributed  to  the 
last  is  the  '  Beata  nobis  gaodi*  Anni  ledaxit  or- 
Uta,*  whidi  has  been  in  western  litnrgf es  from  an 
early  date.  St  Ambrose  (c.  340-397)  was  almoat 
a  contemporary  writer  with  the  ahove  three. 
About  100  hymns  are  attril)ute(l  to  him,  hut  of 
these  only  tw'elve  are  accepted  by  the  Benedictine 
editors  of  his  works,  including  '  ..Sterna  Christi 
miinera,'  '  Deus  Creator  omnium.'  '  O  Lux  beata 
Trinitas,'  and  '  Splendor  Patemie  gloriie. '  The  rest, 
being  in  his  style  and  after  his  manner,  are  known 
as  Ambrodan  nymns.  Most  of  the  latter  and  all 
of  th<we  by  St  Ambrose  are  found  in  the  eacly 
litiirpips  of  the  Western  Church.  Prudentiiis  (350- 
410)  did  not  write  hymns,  but  sacred  poems,  from 
which  {)ortionB  were  taken  and  incorporated  as 
hymns  in  the  servioes  of  the  church.  For  this 
panose  these  extmets  wen  admirably  suited  and 
widely  used.  His  *  Corde  natns  ex  Parentis,*  whieh 
was  taken  from  his  pot-m  '  Da,  pner,  plectrum,'  in 
his  Cathemennon,  is  a  good  example  of  this 
mode  of  treatment.  The  63d  edition  of^  Pru- 
dentius'  Poeiru  was  published  at  Leipzig  in 
I860.  This  is  a  splendid  testimony  to  his 
worth.  Sedulios,  a  contemporary  of  Pnulentius, 
is  known  in  hymnologv  by  one  piece, '  A  soils  ortfis 
caidine.  Ad  naque,'  oi  whieh  the  second  portion, 
*Hostis  Herodes  impie,'  is  need  as  an  Epiphany 
hymn  in  several  early  breviaries,  and  altcrcil,  as 
•Crudelis  Herodes  Deum,'  in  the  mmlern  Roman 
Breviary.  The  6th  century  einhracea  two  names 
of  Kreat  repute:  Venautius*  Fortunatus  (5.'}O-609), 
ana  Qt^goiy  the  Great  (640-604).  Fortunatus' 
Poems  an  eztMt  in  eleven  books.  Some  ten 
or  twdn  hymns  bear  his  name,  bnt  his  lifht 
to  several  of  these  is  contested.  His  grandest 
pndQCtiona  are  the  Passiontide  hymns,  *  Vexilla 
Regis  prodeunt '  and  '  Pange  liiijjua  ^'Ii»rioei  pne- 
Hum  certaminis.'  Gregory's  accreiiitcd  hymns  are 
about  a  dozen,  including  '  Audi  benigne  conditor,' 
'£cce  jam  noctis,'  'Kex  Christe  factor  omnium.' 
and  '  Snmmi  largitor  pnemii. '  The  fairly  well 
authenticated  hymns  of  the  Venerable  Bede  (673- 
735)  number  ten  or  twelve  only  at  the  utmost, 
incluiling  hh  '  Hymnum  canamus  Domino,'  and 
*  Hymnum  canentes  martvrnm.'    Another  hundred 

Seaix  give  U8  Paul  the  fjeacon  (dietl  c.  799)  and 
t  Tbeodulpb  of  Orleann  (died  8'21 ).  the  'Gloria 
Iwtt  •(  lUNlor'of  the  latter  being  \on2  and  well 
known  as  a  pneesdonal  hynm  for  Palm  Sundajr. 
8t  Rabanns  (779-886).  with  his  *ChTlrto  Bane* 
torum  decu^  An^'eloruni,'  and  St  Odo  of  Cluny 
(  871>-'J4'2  ),  with  hia  '  Lauda  mater  ecclc^ia,'  should 
be  mentioned,  aa  also  Fulbert  of  Chartivs  (liied 
IWS).  author  of  the  'Chorus  nov«e  Hierusalem,' 
and  Robert  II.,  king  of  France  (972-1031),  though 
their  claims  to  hymn-writing  are  open  to  cjuestinn. 

(3)  Althongh  this  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Uth  oentuiy,  the  hymn-writers  whom  we  have 
been  enabled  to  cite  are  comparatively  few.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  names  of  prcat  stanHinf;, 
and  are  towers  of  hymnological  strength.  Wlu-ii, 
however,  all  the  cotiipositions  of  these  writt  n*  aie 
collected  together  we  Htill  find  in  the  ancient  Latin 
Bervice-l>ooks  and  other  MSS.  a  mass  of  hymno- 
logical  literatun  for  which  no  aathorsbip  can  be 
ftrand.  This  Is  also  the  case  with  ngaid  to  the 
Huoceeding  centurie^^,  and  more  especially  with 
respect  to  the  Prose  or  be^aeace. 


(3)  Notkcr  Balbulus  (c.  840-912  i,  ihc  father  c< 
sequence- writing,  was  a  member  of  the  i3enedictiae 
monastery  of  St  Gall,  his  principal  work  being 
literanr  and  scholastic.  In  eonaection  with  divine 
worship  he  fraud  it  difficult  to  rememlwr  the 
nm-^ical  notes  {neunies)  set  t«  the  '  Alh  hiia'  (speci- 
ally to  tiie  final  n),  which  were  fiiitg  1h  iwtcn  the 
readinji  of  the  Epi-itle  and  the  (ioxjiel.  Tiie  adapt- 
in-;  of  words  to  these  neuineji,  instead  of  sound- 
iit>;  them  as  musical  notes  only,  was  suggested  to 
him  by  another,  and  tiie  result  was  a  saika  of 
Sequences,  or,  as  we  now  can  them,  hymns,  whidi 
to  the  number  of  115  are  known  as  Notkerian 
Sequences,  but  of  which  leiss  than  fifty  are  hy 
N'otker.  Of  those  who  foiIowe<l  Nuik.  i  in  tliis 
mode  of  composition  Adam  of  St  Victor  ( an  abbey 
at  Paris)  was  the  most  prominent.  The  service- 
books  of  the  ndddle  ages  alx)und  with  these  com- 
positions, but  the  greater  proportion  by  far  are 
anoomaoaa.  The  Notkerian  Sequenee  which  is 
best  Known  to  the  English  reader  is  that  for  the 
Epiphany,  translated  by  Dr  Nealc  as  *Tho  ataln 
uprabe  of  joy  antl  praise.  Alleluia.' 

(4)  WhilHt  the  work  of  composing  hymn.s  and 
sequences  was  Utna  prolihc,  a  few  names  of 
gnat  aote  stand  fortii  in  their  ^ndeur  as  eoai> 
noeen  of  sacred  poems  aa  distinct  from  hynnu. 
It  will  be  enffielent  to  name  St  Bernard  of  Clafaw 
vttux  (1091-1153),  and  his  grand  Passiontide  poem 
'Salve  mundi  salutare,'  and  his  contempomry, 
Bernard  of  Cluny,  with  his  splendid  '  Hora  novis- 
sima,'  to  show  t1ie  nature  and  character  of  the 
work  w  hich        done.    See  DVes 

(5)  The  hynms,  sequences,  and  poems  referred 
to  above,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  are 
those  whieh  date  from  hefon  the  Mth  eentniy. 
Some  hundreds  more  were  added  to  the  stores  of 
Latin  h'vninody  by  tlie  brothers  SanteUil  and  others 
in  the  t'lunmc  (iOHG),  the  Paris  (1736),  and  other 
breviuiies  in  France,  adilitinii^  lo  llio  l.ittcr  being 
as  late  as  1820.  As  to  the  uw;  made  of  this  mass 
of  sacred  poetry,  we  may  add  that  two-thirds  or 
more  have  been  associated  directly  with  divine 
worship,  and  the  rest  are  connected  with  works 
of  private  devotion ;  and  that  nearly  one-fourth 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

V.  J^wy/wA.— Englihh  hymnody  is  a  very  wide 
subject,  and,  if  we  include  therein  Anglo-Saxon 
compositions,  it  dales  fnmi  Ca-dmon  (died  c 
680).  Bishop  Aldhelm  (died  709)  sang  aacred 
poems  in  the  vernacular,  and  is  said  to  hava 
rendered  the  Pulter  into  metre ;  in  Chancer 
(1340-1 400)  we  have  an  early  English  hymn  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin;  in  1414  T.  Brampton's  Seven 
penitential  P.^alms,  and  later  carols  and  aildi- 
tiurial  hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marj".  Tlie 
iirst  instalment  of  hymns  in  the  vernacular  of  any 
moment  were  those  translated  from  the  Latin, 
and  included  in  the  Primers  which  wen  iisnea 
both  befon  and  after  the  Reformatioa.  These 
translations  were  followed  by  others,  some  of 
which  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Common 
I'l  .vcr.  Tran-lating,  however,  soon  gave  way  to 
paraphrasing,  and  Latin  and  German  hymns  tu 
the  ^^*wk  of  Psalms.  The  supplying  of  the  ncetl 
oecaisioned  by  the  eunpression  of  Latin  hymns  in 
divine  worship  at  the  Refommtion,  by  the  intmdne* 
tion  of  the  Panphrase  instead  of  the  hynm,  is  a 
history  in  itself.  We  ean  only  say  that  from  1081 
to  ICOfi  the  authorised  book  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
l.ui  l  was  the  'Old  Version'  of  Stenihohl  and  Hop- 
kins, and  from  the  latter  date  to  t!ie  adoption  of 
motlcrn  hyinii  books,  the  'New  Version'  of  Tate 
and  Brady.  In  the  meantime  the  foundations  of 
English  hymnody  were  bein^  extended.  A  risumi 
of  the  work  done  fen  the  Elizabethan  sge  is  given 
in  E.  Farr's  Sclcrf  Poetry,  chiefly  (ferotioiinl,  >,/  the 
Meign  of  Elixabclh  (Parkei-  Soc  184^).   The  bpeci- 
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■wot  given  are  either  from  books  of  poetry  or  works 
of  devotion,  and  are  pioiu  uttenueee  in  qnaiafe 
and  nij^ged  rene.   lAter  att«mpte  in  the  aune 

direction,  liy  Dr  Donne  in  liis  h'icm.i  (1633),  G. 
Herbert  in  "hi*  Temph-  C.  Hnrvey  in  hia 

Synagogue  (UUO),  luni  oiin  r-*,  were  of  a  liiclier 
•Umpk  and  bor«  a  grt'uter  atUnity  to  the  niouern 
hnn.  At  that  time  no  use  of  these  compoai- 
turn  «M  nwde  in  pabiie  wotship,  except  in  the 
MM  of  private  inetitntfana.  The  hymn  '  JentMleni. 
my  h(ii>|iy  home'  and  others  of  mora  tbaO  OStial 
excelletu  e  ar<»  of  this  period. 

Tlio  tin*t  En-U>h  hvmn  book  wa«  the  Hi/mns 
ami  ^Vny*  of  the  Church  { 1623),  by  (Jeor^re  Wither. 
Tlie  king  cranted  him  a  patfiii  lo'bind  up  the  Ijook 
with  the  Metrical  Pealms ;  but  the  whole  niatt«r 
iwdtod  iB  »  failure.  In  1641  Wither  republuhed 
the  ■ama,  with  a  few  alterations,  as  UaUtli^ak, 
BritwCt  Setvnd  Remembranctr,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Tlie  writings  of  Herrick,  Henrj*  Vaughan,  William 
liarton,  Bisiiop  Jereniv  Taylor,  Samuel  Crossmau, 
Kichard  Crssuaw,  John  Auotin.  Bishop  Thomas 
Keo.  sad  others  bring  us  down  to  17S7|  when 
tbe  lint  hjma-haok  of  the  modem  type  (in  which 
the  erigba]  bynme  of  various  aathora  are  tnter- 
jj-ersMsd  with  translation^*  from  other  lun^'iiages) 
was  published  by  John  We^^lcy  for  use  in  the 
Cliurch  of  Englan«I. 

(1)  Church  of  England.-Thc  title  of  Wesley's 
book  wss  Collection ofP$almji  ami  Iff/inns  { Charles- 
town:  printed  by  Lewis  Timothy,  1737).  The 
venioas  of  psalms,  the  translations  from  Onek 
and  German,  and  the  original  oompositiono  wore 
•erentr  in  all.  Wesley  and  bis  brother  Chailes 
•oon  changed  the  style  of  their  hymnological 
productions,  and  from'  1740  to  17«0  (the  date  of 
tbe  Wenleyan  hymn-lK>ok)  publislied  only  their 
own  compbaitioos.  John  Wesley's  hymnological 
work  for  tlkO  Gbwdi  of  England  remained  a 
ted>lett«r  lUtO  1700^  wImb  Martin  Madan 
pabHAed  his  CblUeliom  of  Aoftiw  and  Hymn*, 
gsthere«l  by  Iiim  mainly  from  the  Wesleys  and 
mac  Watu,  aUere<l  without  permission  to  Huit 
his  Calrinistie  views,  and  published  without  leave. 

Ovlef  UM^UOO  Bsarijr  twaatf  disttnet  hniiB-books 
ewe  mmL  Tshn  a  iriwle  Mugr  wsrs  Osmnistic  in 
^Miriai^  wnim  in  aneaaraMK^  and  iadihisd  to  Uis 
WmI«s  mA  HeaaeirfbfiSti  far  asvM-eidhths  e(  their 
•Mlaaiii,  llnee  wiitm  ealUP  ilHiid  eet  during  this 
WjM  «ilh  marted  MsMnsleew  A.  K  TopUdy,  John 
«••••■, and  VnUfaHB Oewpai;  Dwtagike nsat  twoaty 
imn  MHly  om  hendisd  hyBm-books  wen  iMNsd  for 
enbihe Church  of  Bo«lsnd,  sad  ths  plaon  of  publics- 
t«a  esrieadfd  to  almost  vnxj  ooontjr  ia  Iha  osontry. 
XststsUy  the«e  books  vsrisd  in  thsir  eontoBls;  but 
(hiir  gtoimJ  dootrinsi  tone  wss  dittinctivsly  Oslvinlstia. 
Ibos  WM  also  a  grv«ter  and  more  tmifona  rscofnition 
Iks  order  of  th«  Book  of  Common  Pnysr  tbsn 
Mva  Th«  years  181^-50  produoid  another  handred 
«f  bjriBn-books,  amount  them  Bickcrsteth'a  Ckrittian 
I.  Elliott's  Ptatmt  and  ZTyTOnj  ( 18351 
snd  H»JJ"«  Mttrt  Hi/mn  book  (1K36).  Other  work«  of 
ir'.>rjuioe  wers  Bi«hop  Heber's  posthninons  Hymnt 
n-'-ri.  Mu»  Aa>«er'i  Spirit  of  the  Pmlm$  (1H29^ 
B»t<;unt'«  Psalms  n^.d  ffym  if  i  is^U  ).  and  Lvt*«'i  Spirit 
0*  th4  Ptalmt  (18.V4).  the  contiut*  of  which,  in  each 
ioftasoe,  were  msinlj  by  the  samr  writer.  During  thii 
period  ajjo  thi«  itnre  w»<  i  clilv  iiicre««<-d  by  the 
^bkcattrin  o/  Kfble'i  C'/-  .''  !/  t  \  'v  tho  oriKinftl 
«aapo«.tions  of  nevvral  <.th- r  wnt<'ri,  aiiil  !■>•  rvncwcJ 
itfort*  at  trsn*i>tion  of  fifrmwn  and  Ijitm  hyt;in<.  This 
tmatMtac  growth  brus<lened  ont  ojngidfrably,  and  brought 
tlM  t«bj«ct  of  bjmnody  itrongly  to  the  front  during  the 
s«xt  tea  Tears.  Tbe  ootoome  was  the  publication  of 
em  fifty  n^rma-booki  in  that  period,  a  sxvtX  accumula- 
tiofi  of  onginsl  hyinn*  and  tranalationi,  tbe  gradual 
tsdtuioB  of  nonoonfuniu't  hymna,  except  those  of  the 
k<vW  cLaas  from  the  oollectioni,  and  a  new  and  intenas 
i»*erMt  ia  tb«  whob  nbjact.  Additional  trsnilstioos 
f^*B  tfM  I^idn  and  OMBsn«  tugfthtr  with  trriiliifil  obm* 


Csltioas  of  great  merit,  crested  a  loagiB|  for  .-«>methiug 
tter  in  the  form  of  a  hyiiui>booK  for  |>ublic  ujie. 
Jbnattt  A  ncxtnt  and  Jfoafem  ( 1861 )  was  une  answer  to 
this  reqaest.  Its  suoeesa  was  phenouienaL  On  the 
one  band  it  raised  s  storm  of  opposition  ;  on  the  other, 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  called  forth  several 
important  works  on  hytunology,  various  collections  of 
sacred  lyric«  for  private  use,  altout  fifty  '  snpplcments ' 
to  and  editions  of  books  in  common  OSS,  and  ncariy  one 
hundred  new  hymn-books.  Since  then  new  writers  whose 
nsmes  have  become  household  words  have  arisen,  snd 
the  needs  of  the  inoresaed  activity  of  the  church  bsvs 
b«en  met  In  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ths 
Church  of  Aiglana  has  prodoosd  about  five  bandied 
bymn>bodks,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and  flfty  eutlKin 
and  trausiaien  whose  works  have  bean  at  one  tine  er 
soother  in  use  In  pebUe  worship^  Takm  tapBditrthsir 
oilginat  hynuM  and  tnesUthias  will  annbar  ten  tbeup 
asud. 

('_')  EvfiJtsh  Xoiiraii/orini.'its.— The  hymnological 
work  wliich  lia»  bten  accompli.>5lied  onlHilf  oi  tlie 
Church  of  England  is  large  and  imnortHut,  and 
I  has  had  great  inflaence  in  all  Engiisli-speaking 
couutrics.  A  few  heU  only  ean  be  set  forth  in 
each  instance. 

(a)  Ihe  Baptists  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
century  to  tho  present  have  been  diNiJid  into  two 
sections,  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic,  and  the  CJcneral 
i  or  Ariiiinian  Baptists.  The  niiiKing  of  hyiniis  witli  tlie 
'  former  began  with  B.  Kearh,  alM)ut  1073.  It  had  a 
utonny  birth  and  chiidliood,  for  ii))t>osit:on  thereto  waj< 
great,  I'Ut  at  tlie  present  time  hymn  singinR  is  »  distinc- 
tive feature  in  their  wumhij).  Tho  General  Hapti-t« 
alao  have  their  official  h>mi)-books,  and  singing  is  an 
essential  part  of  their  worship.  English  Bapti-'t  writers 
number  about  one  hundred,  and  their  hymns  two  thou- 
sand. 

(6)  Tlie  Conqrtffationalistt  or  Independents  us<  d  hymns 
in  public  worship  aome  thirty  yean  befuie  the  ]Sa])tists. 
Their  hyinn-lx>oka  have  been  many,  and  tUeir  writers 
numerous.  The  latter  number  over  a  hundred,  and  their 
hymns  three  tbooasnd  or  more.  Although  I.  Watts,  P. 
j  DuddrMce,  aad  J.  Conder  are  their  pride  sod  towers  of 
strength,  titers  are  others  who  have  written  lyrics  of 
great  force  and  beaaty. 

((*)  The  MethodisU  sre  broken  up  into  sevenl  sectiou^ 
ss  the  Kew  Connection  (1796),  Primitive  Methoiiiita 
(1810),  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  (an 
smalj^sted  body  dating  from  1857),  and  tlie  BibU 
I  Christiana  (1815).  Ths  am  offieisl  bjrmn'boolt  of  the 
old  body  wss  published  by  J.  Wcsler  hi  1780,  sad  b  the 
groundwork  flf  all  the  hymnJiooha  01  the  various  bnashea 

of  Methodian-ihe  MnHhe  MethediitB  alone  exfln>^ 
UauaUy  Methodist  hnanedy  ia  aaid  to  have  bad  e  gpU 
influanes  epon  Eopiah  hynwody  everrwhstek  1U% 
however,  la  en|r  true  «f  the  hymes  of  Jehn  aad  Ouviaa 
Wsslsy. 

id)  Tht  CTMtepfmab  although  nnmoriesUy  a  wesk 
body,  have  produesd  several  byinn>writsrs  of  great  merit. 
Of  their  present  hymn-books  the  best  ia  Dr  Martinean's 
Hymns  of  Praise  and  Piayfr  (lb73),  which  is  un- 
equalled amnngst  Unitariann. 

(f )  Ot/t(f  iJ^ominatwiis,  a*  the  Irvinj;itea,  tbe  Sweden- 
borgiana,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  ninny  other*  have 
each  their  suthora  and  official  hymn-booki.  The 
writers  sod  hoek%  however,  do  net  sail  for  apeaial 
notice. 

I  Wlien  the  English  hynin-writeTs  are  counte«l  np 
and  thidr  worka  are  tabulated,  we  have  a  total  of 
one  thooannd  writers,  and  twenty-flTe  thonaand 

;  hvnins. 

I  "VI.  /n*A.— The  Roman  CfttbolicK,  the  Protestant 
E]>i'»cot>aliiin"«.  tli<'  I'n-li\  t<  i  iini-.,  the  Molhoili*!-*, 

I  and  otiiens  in  Ireland  have  l>ei'n  fo  clo^^'ly  identi- 

'  fied  with  their  brethren  in  England  and  Scotland 
that  in  many  instancoa  the  isamc  books  have 
been  in  use  in  the  three  oonntries.  The  result  has 
been  that  Ireland  has  not  shaped  a  bvmnody  for 
herself,  slthongh  in  later  years  a  few  hymn-books 

1  have  bofii  published  imb-pentlently.  Hynin-«Titers 
araocinV'd  with  Ireland,  however,  are  numerous, 
from  s:  Fatriok  (&  dSS)  to  Mm  AlonadoT  tad 
Dr  MonselL 
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VIL  Welsh.— There  are  references  in  Welsh 
history  which  go  to  show  that  some  of  her  aneteat 
bards  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  God  as  eariy  as  the 

6th  century.  T!ie  njost  ancient  productions  now 
extant  (late  from  the  14th  century.  After  the 
Refornuuiiiii  tin-  Itud  \va.><  taken  hy  tne  Estahlishecl 
Cburcli,  by  the  publication  of  Archdeacon  Prys'a 
veniion  of  the  Psahns  in  16-21.  Since  then  hynin- 
writins  has  ioenaaed  somewhat  rapidly,  tmeiaUy 
since  the  Methodist  movement  early  u  nie  last 
century ;  and  at  the  preBont  time  the  Established 
Cliureli  and  the  numerous  Noiiconfomiist  bo<lie» 
haveeacli  their  official  or  qua.si-olficial  hymn-book^. 
Welsh  hyranody,  although  very  powerful  in  the 
principality,  has  had  little  or  no  butmiM  npmi  the 
nymaotly  of  other  countries. 

VIII.  Seottigh.—Oae  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Scottish  hymnody  ia  the  htstonr  of  the 
Scottish  Psalter,  a  work  which  is  interwoven 
with  Scottisli  history,  ami  has  ha<l  a  powerful 
iutluence  ujjon  the  Scottish  miml.  The  first 
efliBCtual  step  taken  to  provide  hymns,  as  tlistinct 
from  pealm-ventions,  for  public  worsliip  in  Scot- 
land, was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  QvunX  AasemUj  in  1743,  This  oommittee 
presented  ft  drift  eolfeetlon,  which  was  Mthorised 
tor  private  use  in  1745.  Tlie  same  yev  ft  OMft* 
uiittee  w)vs  ai>i)ointe<l  to  revise  and  enlarj^  the 
draft  for  public  u^ie.  The  result  was  publifhi'd  in 
1781  as  TnxiulatioM  and  Paraphrases,  in  Vcr^e, 
of  seneral  Passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  &&  Of 
the  total  contents  (sixty-seven  in  an,  not  counting 
the  flve  hymns  added  at  the  end)  twenty-live 
•n  by  Watts,  five  by  Doddridge,  and  two  hy 
Tate,  the  rest  being  by  M.  Bruce,  T.  Blacklock, 
H.  Blair,  W.  Canicnm,  J.  LogftD*  J.  MoriSOO,  ftOd 
other  Scotti.sh  writers. 

Although  the  addition  of  the  five  hymns  to  the 
Paraphrases  indicated  a  desire  for  a  larger  choice  of 
hymns  in  public  worship,  nothing  definite  and 
official  was  dime  by  the  pniwipftl  sections  of  Preaby- 
terianism  nntil  the  pnbheatinn  of  the  Hymn-book  of 
the  IMief  Church  (17041,  the  Hymn-bfHtk  of  the 
United  Preshifterimi  C/mrrh  (1H.V>),  The  Sc<'ttiiih 
Hi/iiiii'i!  of  tlh!  E^tJiljli!*lii'tl  Chun-li  i  1870),  and  the 
Pndmvcrsiuns,  Ptirnphntsf^,  and  11  yintm  if  tin:  Free 
Church  (1873).  These  Imve  been  revised,  added 
to,  or  BuperHeded — notably  by  the  Hymtwry  for  the 
Established,  Free,  and  U.  P.  Churches  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Irish  Presbyteruin  Chnroh  (1898).  Much 
activity  has  been  shown  by  individuals  amongst 
Presbyterians,  8cottu<h  EpiscofMilians,  Evangelical 
Unionists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Glassites 
or  Sandenianiiins,  Roman  Catholics,  atnl  others, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  a  mass  of  hynmological 
llteifttnrB,  of  which  a  good  proportion  ia  of  Scottish 
origin  ftad  of  hi|[h  nMriU  Amongst  the  ninety 
to  one  bandred  Boottish  aathors  and  translators 
wliose  hymns  have  taken  a  high  place  in  the 
hymnody  of  the  clmrch  the  most  eminent  uie  .J. 
Niorison,  11.  Blair,  S.  Martin,  W.  Koljertson,  H. 
Bonar,  Jano  Bortliwick,  M.  Bruce,  J.  D.  Buriu, 
Bnrah  Finillat«r,  li.  M.  M'Cheyne,  U.  M.  Macgill. 
and  R.  Wardlaw.  The  prince  of  these  hymn* 
writers  and  tlie  Charies  Wesley  of  Scotland  is  Dr 
Homtius  Bonar  ( 180S  H9). 

IX.  ^mmVnn.— The  first  l»ook  printcil  in 
America  wa**  the  B.iv  l'salt<'r  (1040),  consisting  of 
various  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  by  English 
authors.  The  a<idition  of  a  few  spiritual  song-^  in 
tlie  2d  edition  of  1647  wius  the  first  departure 
from  the  sole  use  of  |>salm-vcrsion8  in  that  conn- 
tiy.  This  small  beginning  had  at  the  6ist  a  veiy 
slow  development  The  years  1780-1800  wit- 
nesesd  the  general  recfignition  of  hymns.  The 
Protostant  Episcopal  Chun.h  cxtendcil  their  collec-  j 
tion  in  1789  to  twenty  s»'ven  hymns  ;  a  collo  ilnii 
by  the  Baptists  (the  second)  was  published  in  1790 ;  i 


the  CongregationalLsts  hod  their  Har^/hrd  SeJec- 
tim  in  1790 ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  a  loprint  of 
a  Pedtei  Hvnm-book  originally  pabllshed  at  York, 

and  re^Tsea  after  some  years  of  use  in  180*2  ;  the 
Universalists,  two  collections  in  ITf'i;  the  I  nita- 
rians,  a  selection  in  1795;  and  the  Prcsliy teriaiis, 
Watts  at  tirat,  and  then  an  otiicial  collection  in 
1828.  In  the»c  IkwIcb  American  hymn-writers  had 
a  very  limited  representation,  most  of  the  hjrmns 
being  by  English  mttbcni ;  but  year  by  year  the 
American  element  Ixrame  more  pronounced  as 
hymnal  followed  hymnal  in  the  various  religions 
communions.  In  1800  an  original  hymn  by  an 
American  was  a  novelty  in  any  collection ;  now 
no  American  hymn-book  of  the  highest  class  can 
do  with  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  authors 
and  translators,  and  of  these  not  less  than  fifty 
should  be  Americans.  This  percentage,  as  the 
outgrowth  of  some  eighty  years,  is  remarkable. 
Eacli  religious  communion  has  done  its  t^art  in 
bringing  alK)ut  this  great  result.  Of  tiio  two 
hunure<l  and  fifty  authoi^  mid  translaton*,  the 
Baptists  and  the  Unitarians  numWr  over  fortj'-five 
eaen,  the  Congregational ists  about  forty the 
Protestant  Episropalians  and  the  Presbyterians 
abont  thirty  each,  tha  MeHmdislB  less  than 
twenty,  and  the  Lniveraallste  about  ten.  The 
remaining  thirty  include  Qnakers,  Reformed 
Germans,  Reformed  Dutch,  &c.  Several  of  the«e 
writ«r8  have  an  European  reputatiun,  as  Bishop 
Coxe,  Bishop  Doane,  C.  W,  Everest,  and  W.  A. 
Muhlenberg  (Episcopalians);  T.  Hastings  and  J. 
W.  Alexander  (Pi esbyterians);  H.  M.  Dexter,  T. 
Dwight,  and  Ray  Palmer  (Connoeationalista) ;  P. 
Bliss,  Lvdia  Sigonmey,  and  S.  F.  Smith  (Baptists ); 
Fannv  Van  Alstvne  and  W.  Hunter  (Methodists) ; 
S.  G.'  Bulfinch.'W.  C.  Brvant,  W.  H.  Bnrieigh, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  I»ngk'll<tw,  S.  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  and  E.  H,  Sears  (Unitarians);  and  the 
Quaker  poet  Whittier. 

The  number  ol  hymn-liooks  puhlisbed  in  America 
during  the  past  hundred  years  aoooonts  to  a  jsraat 
extent  for  this  great  activity  in  hymn-wnting. 
At  the  present  time  eacli  il« nomination,  ami  there 
are  many,  has  it«  ofticini  li> nui  IkkiW,  or  it,-^  ijuaj-i- 
oflicial  book  or  books.  For  guoil  work  oitportuuities 
for  pnblintion  thnsalmund,  and  the  finer  produc- 
tions are  assured  a  certain  circulation  and  a  {toeaiblo 
immortality. 

X.  French. — The  French  metrical  psalters  hav« 
a  history  distinct  from  French  hymns  and  hymn> 
b<M)ks.  The  complete  ]»-aUor  of  Marot  and 
Beza  (1552-02)  was  the  psalm  Ismk  of  the  Re- 
fonned  Church  until  its  place  was  to  some 
extent  filled  by  the  new  version  of  Conrart  (16*7- 
79),  and  the  revision  of  the  same  by  Pictet 
and  others  in  1695.  As  in  other  coontties,  the 
pHslter  sabsequently  gave  way  to  the  hymnal,  and 
the  verfinns  of  jmvate  individuals  were  mainly 
of  public  value  in  pro])ortion  as  they  yielded  suit- 
aVde  jiicces  fnr  the  same.  The  writing,'  of  hymns 
in  the  veniariilur  liegan  in  the  16th  century  as  in 
Germany  ami  '  l>ewhere  with  translations  from  tliO 
Latin.  The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Huguenots  (in 
their  day),  the  Reformed  ChorBh,  uio  French 
Moravians,  the  liethodists,  and  varions  evangelical 
societies,  have  each  their  book  or  books  of  Hymns 
for  divine  woi'-liiji,  in  which,  altleiugh  tlieic  are 
original  composition'*  liy  I'rench  authors,  the  larger 
pni{M)rlion  are  translati<ms  from  English  and  Ger- 
man hynuis.  The  Ilrvnl  has  produced  the  greatest 
French  Protestant  hvmn  writers,  at  the  uead  of 
whom  stands  Ceaar*  Malan  (1787-18M)«  whose 
printed  and  MS.  hymns  nnmber  about  one  tbon- 
^and.  Associated  with  him,  directly  or  indirectly, 
1  in  the  same  religions  movement  were  Ami  Bo«t,  H. 

F,iiiii;i\ taz,  Meile  d'Auliij.'ne.  F«!ix  Ne(t,  Henri 
I  Luticroth,  A.  \  iiiet,  A.  Muuod,  oud  uthci-s,  men  of 
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vmld-wida  reputation  and  inflaene^  who  have 
rivan  a  podtion  to  Frendi  hymnody  onknowii  to  it 
Mrorab 

XI.  Oerman, — In  the  German  language  there 
are  not  le^s  than  cue  hundriMl  thou»uiid  hymns, 
of  which  about  ten  thousand  have  passtud  into 
German  hymn-books  of  variom*  dates,  and  ueurly 
a  thousand  are  regarded  by  German  critics  as 
claMtcal.  The  fint  were  coatemporarj'  with  the 
earlieat  Latin  sequences  of  St  Notker  and  others ; 
the  tast  are  the  prodaciionB  of  living  men. 

(1)  The  Firit  Period  begiuj  with  Otfrid  of  "^Vci^sen- 
buiY  {e.  8'>8),  and  was  continued  by  uthers  until  the  timu 
of  Lather.  The  gri.'Ater  part  of  the  hymns  of  tUiii  period 
were  tranalations  from  the  Latin,  and  all  were  in  strict 
doctrm&l  accord  with  the  Church  <>(  Ruitia. 

(2)  TA'  .Sfcort/f  Prrvxi  I  1520  HUH)  opens  with  the 
hytnns  and  psalm-versions  hy  Lutlior,  ana  embr»oes  the 
Krfonnation  p«riod  to  the  [K*aoe  of  Westphalia.  The 
princiual  writers  were  Luther,  Jostoi  JonM.  Alber, 
8(ien^ier.  Hiuu  Saclts,  Speratos,  "S.  D«oiii%  and  otban. 
Th'S  writingi  of  these  authors  reaobwl  to  about  1570^ 
and  hare  a  distinot  chnrchly  cbaraot«r  of  their  own. 
From  1577  to  1618  hrmn-whtinK  and  hynm-book  makinz 
oootinued  vuy  maoh  on  the  old  lines,  and  numbered 
amongst  the  writen  Salneckor,  Ringwaldt,  Hcr)x:rKer, 
and  P.  NioolaL  The  miMties  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
elMuad  the  whole  espMt  of  hyam-writmz  for  a  time 
hgr  tot  introdnotion  of  a  atronK  personal  element  of 
fiSilh  and  eonrage.  and  hope  btsutteu  of  suffering.  The 
names  61  a  few  of  thoM  wriltn  will  leeall  some  of  the 
finest  hymns  of  this  kind  in  the  Qennan  knguage :  Opitz, 
Heermann.  X.  A.  Toa  Uhraoeleinf  iilMMii,  Binkart, 


(8)  Tlu  Third  Period  wm  a  tnnrftlaaal  om^  sad  M 
«p  to  tils  fleliitie  mni  Meiavisn  writen  of  ihs  next 
mt.  U  had  aoMOfrt  its  hjun-writeis  P.  Oeifardt, 
Veoaaifc,  SohdBert  and  LootM  nartette  of 
Of  those  the  greatest  were  Ocrhar.lt, 
is  second  only  to  Lather  in  German  hymnody,  and 
Seiwffler.  whose  love  for  Ohrist  was  first  in  eveiytbini;. 
This  orthodox,  mystio  sohool,  with  its  deep  experimental 
piaty,  was  soon  lost  in  the  Pietism  of  the  next  period. 

(4)  Tk<  Fourth  Period,  commonly  known  as  the 
Pictistic  and  M"ravian  era,  '  wai  a  reaction  against  the 
drr  scholasticism  and  cold  formalism  of  the  Luthemn 
Church."  and  an  emphatic  pronounoomctit  in  favour  of 
*pr*ct'C\l,  personal,  and  ex|>erimental  piety.'  On  the 
Lutheran  ^  le  the  leodmj  writ«rs  were  Snener,  Franoke, 
Riebtcr,  Freylmshausen,  O.  Arnold,  J.  Lange,  Dossier, 
Katohadi,  Bogatzky,  .Schmotok,  and  Hdler ;  and  on  the 
Horaruso,  Coont  Ztnaendorf.  These  names  reoall  numer> 
oos  hymns  eC  deep  apl(itaaUtir»  hi^  ledaeoMut^aad  fieal 

power. 

Duni.;  th:*  »)v:ne  pf-ri'i  1  the  <^3rinivn  Reformed  Church 
broke  awny  tr;iii  it»  iong-contuiued  and  almost  exclusive 
nsa  of  tb?  I'oiliii'i  in  metric  il  form.  Their  first  hymn- 
book  appeartni  at  Zurich  in  1540.  This  was  foil  •wed  by 
A.  Lobwa»scr'9  rhymed  translation  of  the  French  I'.sjvlter 
of  Marot  and  littA  m  157d.  Another  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  brought  them  intJ  closer  hymnolo'^ieal  oonfurmity 
with  their  Lutheran  brethrsa,  and  prudaeed  amoogiit 
otbsn  three  weil-koowa  liyawwifteH^  J.  Nesad«r, 
I^unpe,  and  Terst^egen. 

( 5i  Tk*  Fifth  Period  erabraoed  about  sixty  years  ( 1767- 
1417  k  and  a>r«rs  the  time  when  the  great  wave  of  Ration- 
broke  in  upon  the  Ovrman  ohnrohes  and  fur  a  time 
(he  whole  a-pect  of  their  hymnodr.  Old  hynos 
or  entirely  rewntt<;n,  and  new  hyOHM 
^  of  the  nature  of  rhymed  sermons  un 
el  Ood,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
d|0ri^  el  mtmt  the  eUtfattaes  of  aM>ral  duties,  and 
hinfcud  art^ma  To  the  hfauiFwciten  of  this  order 
tiien  «<m  a  fliw  aetaUe  eieeptijna  wMdi  iaelnded 
M.  a  Laeator,  and  IL  Oaudies.  the 


(<i  Tht  JSrth  Fetiod  it  liih  la  wrMen.  Beginning 

tbepresent 


with  the  19th  eeatary,  it  extends  to 
and  cmbmosa  the  well-known  aames  ef  F.  eon  Har 

J ('  NoTalis ' ).  C.  M.  Amd^  F.  A.  Kmmmaeher,  F. 
W.  Knunmachcr,  A.  Knspp.  J.  P.  Lange,  Spitta,  and 

This  di^^t  of  the  hymnological  work  of  more 
a  thooMod  ywm  in  om  Itngnag*  cna  give 
i»4 


only  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  domb  Litlto 
or  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  mvl^de  of 

liyinn  lKM)k8  (Gaanghuchcr)  which  were  issued  .in J 
bioiiL'lit  into  common  u^e  iu  the  church  and  in 
the  liome,  nor  of  tlio  nK'trical  versions  of  the 
I'salms,  which  have  a  history  of  their  own.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  recall  and  emphasiae  tlie 
factfl^  and  refer  to  special  treatieee  tor  details. 
The  infiaence  of  German  hymns  upon  English  and 
American  hymnody  iiae  lieen  very  great.  In  fact* 
until  the  modem  revival  of  translating  hymns 
Iroin  the  Latin  and  other  lnnf,ainf;;es,  (ierinan  was 
aiiiio.«it  the  only  source  from  whoiice  liynins  other 
tlian  EngliHh  were  taken  for  use  in  tlie  liMnn  hooks 
of  Gi-eat  Britain  and  America;  and  at  the  present 
time,  es))ecially  in  America,  it  liolds  a  prominent 
poaitioa  u  Um  hynanals  of  almost  ereiy  party  nod 
creed. 

Did  space  permit,  Diitcli,  Italian,  Bohemiail( 
Momvian,  Scandinavian,  aiul  the  liyiims  in  use  in 
foreign  missions  (in  mure  tluiii  15^J  laiiKuagesaOid 
dialects)  are  each  deserving  separate  notice. 

Condution. — From  the  outset  of  the  propagation 
of  Ctuistianity  thnra^ont  the  nations  of  the  earth 
it  became  a  necessity  to  preach  to  the  people  in 
their  own  languages,  and  gradually  to  supply  them 
with  hymns  in  their  own  tongues.  'This  has  resulted, 
a»  we  have  seen,  not  only  in  a  ^;reat  numlKjr  of 
languages  being  represented  in  Cliri.-tian  hymnody, 
but  abo  in  a  vast  variety  of  metrical  fdrniH  l>eing 
found  therein.  Borne  of  these  forms  are  intimately 
asi<ociated  with  the  ancient  classical  measuree. 
wliilst  othem  an  widel/  diveisent  theiefrom.  and 
seem  to  have  had  Kttle  or  no  laws  <tf  eoDtroi  he* 
yond  the  fa.«hion  of  the  period  or  the  fancy  of  the 
writers.  With  this  liroailening  out  of  languages 
and  fnrni'j  canie  also  a  rapid  luciea'-e  in  tlio  nninocr 
of  subjects  which  engagc<)  the  attention  of  Christian 
poets.  Atanenl^stage  of  church  hi^stor>' reverent 
strophes  in  praise  of  tne  Holy  Trinity,  and  eape- 
eially  in  adoration  and  praise  of  the  Eternal  Bon, 
together  with  a  metrical  homily  or  two  and  a  few 
impacsioned  songs  on  the  practical  side  of  Christian 
life,  formed  the  staple  of  sacred  Bong.  We  have  f  ecn 
1h)w  the  expansion  of  church  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  dfxtrine  and  practices  called  forth  a  fuller 
and  more  extended  hymnody,  until  every  incident  of 
importance  in  Bible  storN*,  evciy  eonoeivable  shade 
of  uliristiau  doctrine  and  ritual,  eranr  epoch  in  the 
ehnrchli  history,  every  experience  in  Iter  ehildrenis 

life,  from  the  'siifreriti^T<  of  her  little  one«  to  the 
ina;,'nihcent  self  .sicrilices  of  her  martyrs,  linve  been 
enslirinetl  in  sacred  song. 

HyogO*  or  Kob£,  a  port  of  central  .Japan, 
sitnateaon  the  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Osaka, 
HlM>ut  20  miles  8.  of  that  city.  Hy4)gft  is  nfoperiy 
on  the  west  side,  and  Kol>l  on  the  earn  ot  an 
nnim^rtant  river.  Open  to  foreijjn  traile  since 
1S68,  It  is  connecteil  by  railway  with  ( )Haka,  and  has 
a  largo  direct  foreiirn  trade  uitli  Knrupe,  America, 
and  Australia.  The  place  has  foreign  banks, 
wharves  for  ocean  steamera,  extensive  shipbuikl- 
ing-yards,  and  a  lai!ge  paper-milL  Pop.  (18M1 
I{a,8(lS.  The  imports  hare  an  annual  vatne  ef 
alwut  £.1,000,000;  the  exports  (rice,  tea,  silk, 
camphor,  h«h,  matches,  iwrcelain,  umbrellaB>  «>f 
about  £4,0UO,00O. 

Hyold  Bone*  in  hnman  anatomy,  is  a  b«ny 
arch  consisting  of  five  movable  parte,  (piite  seiNirate 
from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  iyina  in  the 
ilenhv  parts  of  the  neck  between  the  roc  t  of  tlM 
ton<;ue  and  tlie  larynx  f*ee  ToNori:).  For  tb* 
hyoid  bone  of  the  dog,  see  the  figure  at  Doo. 

HyoicyuaM.  SeeHmnANi. 

Ilypntia.  dau^'hter  and  imjnl  of  Theon,  an 
astrouomer  and  matliematician  of  Alexandria,  was 
bom  in  the  later  part  of  the  dthjeentaiyAJX  Her 
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learnias  and  wMom  made  ber  tbe  moat  inflaentaal 
leulrar  in  AfexaniMa,  and  the  fame  of  her  lectures 

drew  nmnil  ^tuil<'iit.«  from  all  parts  of  the  Ejvt  [ 
where  the  itilluciico  of  (Ircck  tlioufrlit  and  know- 
leii^e  wivs  fell.  Th>'  ]ihil<isii]iliy  slir  tjui^'lit  m-ckis  j 
to  have  been  an  I'decticir^ni,  the  resulu*  uf  an 
endeavoar  to  combine  Neoplatoniam  with  Arix- 
totelianiam;  but  her  thoogiilia  wen  principally 
^veo  to  astronomy  and  meehaniea,  Fer»onallv 
she  was  held  in  each  gj^t  esteem,  and  such 
reliance  waa  placed  on  her  jnd|nnent  and  sagacity, 
that  thf  mafristrates  used  frequently  to  consult  her 
on  important  rases.  At  this  time  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  was  Cyril  (o.v.),  a  fierce  Iwit^T  of 
heathen-s  and  heretics.  \Vitti  his  cimoivanoe,  if 
not  at  his  in.stif^ation,  certain  savage  mocika  from 
the  Nitrian  deaorts,  headed  by  one  rotor,  a  feeder, 
attacked  Hypatia  in  the  streets  as  she  was  return- 
ing' from  hor  li  cture-room,  dragged  her  fn)in  her 
chariot,  Imrtieil  her  to  the  Ciewreum  (then  a 
churrli ),  t!n^it?  strippo'l  her  naked,  and  liackcd  her 
to  death  with  oyster  shells,  after  which  she  was 
torn  to  pieoeib  and  her  limbs  carried  to  a  place 
called  Cuuuwit  and  there  bunted  to  ashes  (415). 
None  of  ber  writings  have  survived.  Kingsley  s 
romance,  Hypatia,  appeared  in  1853. 

■jpcrmtlieii*  (Or.  A|0«r,  *over,'  mtthitit, 
*m  seDsatian*),  in  the  most  (jpenerai  eenee  of  the 

word,  denotes  an  excewive  excitability  of  thepufte 
of  the  nervousi  apparatus  which  have  to  do  with 
MJnsation,  special  or  common.  Abnormal  scneiljility 
to  pain  is,  however,  more  correctly  called  hypcr- 
aJffesia.  In  this  condition,  as  in  Tic-douloureux 
(q.v.),  the  slightest  stimulus  may  cause  a  paroxysm 
of  pain,  even  a  current  of  air  or  a  noise  bringing  on 
•a  mttaek ;  while  in  hvpersesthesia  of  the  special 
senses  bright  flashes  of  light  may  be  seen,  sonnds 
may  be  heard,  and  even  smells  and  taften  experi- 
enced in  tlie  absence  of  any  objective  cause.  Of 
the  diseases  pieJisnosing  to  hyperasthesia  iiy«teria 
is  fMX  the  most  frequent;  uut  it  is  sometimes 
indnesd  by  rheuniatutm,  gout,  skin  diMaiwa,  in* 
HamnAtonr  affedaons  of  the  central  nervoua  amtent, 
wliite  it  often  adds  greatly  to  the  distrees  in  the 
early  sta^^es  of  variou.s  fevers.  The  treatment  of 
hyjjeriestiu't'ia  is  that  of  the  morltid  change  on 
which  it  deitends,  but  t!i«  lixiil  Rj  iilication  of 
anodynes,  ice,  or  warm  poultices,  and  sometimes 
the  use  of  electricity  may  do  much  to  Hlmhifah 
patient's  sufferings  for  the  time. 

Hyperbola*  If  two  similar  cones  be  placed 
apex  to  apex,  and  with  the  lines  joining  the  apex 
Mid  centre  of  base  in  each,  in  ft  straight  line ; 
then  if  a  plane  whieh  does  not  paw  through  the 
MMx  be  made  to  eat  both  cones,  each  of  the 
two  seetiona  wiU  bo  ft  h^terhOa,  aa  PfiK.  FAIT. 


It  is,  viewed  aaftlytically,  the  locus  of  the  point  to 
whieh  the  stndght  linee  EP,  FP  dUTering  by  a 

constant  quantity  are  drawn  from  two  j,'i\en  points, 
E  and  F.  Tiicse  j^iven  points  arc  called  the  /o'^i, 
one  lM*in^'  situatol  in  euoli  hyj>erl>ola.  The  point 
Q,  midwav  l>etween  the  two  foci,  is  called  the 
etntrtf  ana  the  line  EF  the  traniMrM  oaMiit  of  the 


liyperbolfti  A  line  through  G  perpendicular  to 
the  tnnsrene  axis  is  called  the  coniugatt  ttxu  ;  and 
a  circle  descrilxHl  from  centre  li,  with  a  radins 
equal  to  Ft;,  will  cut  the  conjugate  axis  in  C  an<l  D. 
If  (i  l)e  takt  !t  fill  tlie origin  of  co-orTlinat«*s,  and  KM 
and  E'F'  for  the  axes,  the  hyperlKtla  in  exprc^o»wl  by 

the  equation^-  ^  =  1-  iCill  =  a,  GC  =  i).  The 

hyperbola  la  the  only  conie  section  which  has 

Asymptotes  (q.v. )  ;  in  tlio  (i^n re  those  arc  f IT,  GT', 
GS.  GS'.  It  also  ai»iH*ars  tiiat,  if  I  ho  axes  of  co- 
ord inatrs  \h}  turni-<l  at  right  angles  to  tlicir  fonner 
tKjsitiini,  two  additional  curven,  HCK,  H  DK',  will 

lie  formed,  whose  equation  »«     -      =  !•  These 

two  are  ca1I«m1  conjunale  h^perbofns,  anil  have  the 
same  asy iniitotts  a.s  the  original  liyp*M  hohus.  These 
a-symptotcs  have  the  following  reinarkalile  pn»iK;rty : 
If  (starting  from  G  I  tin-  ji-synijitotes  lie  ilivided  in 
continued  proportion,  and  from  the  points  of  section 
linea  he  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  asymittoie.  tho 
areas  contained  by  two  adjacent  parallels  and  the 
corresponding  parts  frf  the  asymptote  and  curve  are 
OQual ;  also,  lines  drawn  from  tlie  centre  to  two 
adjacent  points  of  section  of  tlie  cun  t"  r  iiclose  e(]ual 
areas.  The  eijuatiitn  to  tlie  hyperlnda  ^^  lleIl  referred 
to  the  asymptotes  ih  u  y  ~  ab  ;  which  shows  that  aa 
the  ordinates  decrease  in  geometrioil  progression 
the  abscissa  increase  in  the  same  ratio. 

Hyperbore'anS  (i.e.  dwellers  beyond  lioiea* 
or  the  North  Wind),  a  name  given  by  the  ancient* 
to  a  luythicol  people,  whose  land  was  generally  snp- 
pmed  to  lie  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  As  the  favcmritee  of  Apollo  they  enjoyed 
an  earthly  paradise,  ft  bright  sky.  a  perpetaal 
spring,  a  fruitful  land,  unbroken  peace,  ana  ever* 
lasting  youth  and  health.  In  the  mo<lem  science 
of  anilirniiology  the  terra  Hyperlwreans  is  some- 
times used  to  designate  certain  peoples,  such  aa 
the  Tchuktchis,  Aino,  Kainchadales,  &c.,  who 
dwell  in  the  north-eiust  of  Asia  and  the  north-west 
and  north  of  North  America,  and  who  cannot  be 
cUuMed  either  with  tho  Indiana  or  iho  peoples  of 
the  Asiatic  plateau. 

Hyperioncejp,  or  HvrERiciN.E,  a  nntural 
order  of  altout  300  known  species,  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  widely  dbtril>iitcd  over  tho 
world,  and  in  very  dilferent  oliroates,  but  partiev. 
larly  numerous  in  North  .^nericft.  The  spieciea  oC 
Vismia  yield  a  substance  resembling  gamboge. 
Many  of  the  Hypericaceie  belong  to  the  genua 
Hyiicricuni,  or  St  John's  Wort  (q.v.). 

Hyperi'des  (more  correctly  Hyporeides),  the 
Greek  orator  WDO,  on  the  whole,  ranks  next  to 
DemoethMies,  exoelling  him  in  grace  thoogh 
inferior  to  Mm  in  menu  power,  was  proltably  born 

about  t])e  same  time  as  Dcmosthcneis.  Hy  birth 
Iwdonging  to  the  middle  class,  he  l>ecame  a  pro- 
fessional advocate,  and  earned  large  sums  of  niouev, 
which  be  spent  with  a  generous  hand  alike  on  hw 
private  (somewhat  scandalons)  pleasures  and  on 
patriotic  purposes.  His  eitangeiia  against  Philo* 
crates  assnreo  his  professional  position  and  brought 
him  on  to  the  stage  of  politics,  where  he  was 
destined  to  play  a  notable  part  (34.^  B.C.).  From 
the  first  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  party  which 
advocated  peace  with  I'hilip,  and  a  supporter  of 
Demosthenes.  The  imp<^rtance  which  attached  to 
him  as  a  politician  at  this  time  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Areopagus  to  repre- 
sent the  AtheniftB  caae  Mfore  tlio  Amphietgrons  in 
the  dispute  as  to  the  control  of  the  Delian  temple. 
During  all  Demosthenes'  manful  struggles  against 
Philip  up  to  the  fatal  field  of  Chieronea,  when, 
witli  the  defp.il  of  .\tliens,  the  political  lil>erty  of 
Greece  practicallv  came  to  an  end  and  the  su* 
prema^  of  ICaoeaonla  waa  estabUehed,  Hyporidei 
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wa!»  the  trusty  an<l  valuable  supinirttT  of  Diino- 
(Jkhms.  £ven  after  the  doath  of  Philip,  an<l  <liiriiik' 
ths  Mlijr  portion  of  Alexuuiler'H  career,  the  two 
waton  aoBtfanad  to  \m  faiblif al  alhm.  Only  when 
DtaHMtlMiiM  enibnToiirad  to  follow  an  iupoMible 
ri"  irif'fin  in  th«  matter  of  Alexander's  abteonding 
iiiiiii^ter,  HarpaluH,  <li<I  Hy]>erideM  break  with  hia 
foriiH'r  lea«h'r,  and  hoad  that  accusation  of  liriliory 
a<;ain!it  I K>uiuslheu<^  which  not  only  re)<ult«Hl  in 
the  lianUhiiient  of  the  great  orator  but  coniiiutted 
Athens  to  the  fraiU«aB  revolt  aj^aiiMt  Mocedon, 
launra  as  the  Lamina  war.  The  leaders  of  this 
rerolt  were  Leo(«thenes  and  HjrperideB ;  the  former 
perwhed  in  Imttle,  the  latter  was  put  to  deatli  by 
Antii.at«T  (.■{*■_'  H.(.i.  It  U  n-iiiarkiiblo  that 
altlioii;:li  !lypii iiicM  wivi  (iiiiiiiiiMl  and  studied  in 
Koiii.'ui  tiiii''>,  aUlioiii,'h  liin  works  were  not  only 
known  to  I'hotius  in  the  9th  ccntuir  but  aotnally 
piesened  in  M.S.  in  the  Kin;;'s  Library  at  liuda 
wtU  1IS86,  when  liuda  waa  token  by  the  Turks, 
it  waa  not  nntil  1847  that  we  had  anv  specimens 
of  Hy]x^rid<'^'  omtory  h\-  w  hicli  t<>  juif^;e  for  our- 
selvpH  (if  hi-*  j^iowers.  In  tliat  ycur  Mr  A.  Harris 
of  Alexandria  purchase*!  a  papvruM  at  TIipIk'S 
containing  [lortionH  of  liyi>eri<lc8'  h|M>ech  ogainxt 
Demostlienes  and  of  his  speech  for  Lycophron.  At 
the  aame  tine  Mr  J.  Anlen  was  otreretl  a  papyrus, 
while  he  waa  timTelUng  in  £g>'pt,  which  tamed  out 
to  lwloD|[  to  the  same  volame  aa  Utat  bought  by 
Mr  Hams,  and  to  contain  the  remainder  of  the 
Kpeech  for  Lycophron,  and  al-^o  tlio  whole  of  the 
>jw«*oh  for  EuxenippjiH.  In  ls."i(i  nnotlu  r  traveller. 
Mr  stol>art,  obtaine«l  from  tlie  satiie  nei^lilMMirlxHKl 
another  pap^Tus  containing  the  Funeral  Oration 
of  Btypendes.  And  in  1889M.  Bug.  KsvUkrat  an- 
that  the  Louvre  had  on  bin  piopoaition 
'  a  itapyma  wbieh  eontaina  fragniento  of 
tlW  fip't  -jx-ech  againnt  Athcnogenes,  and  is  much 
liettor  cakulate*!  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  skill  of 
Ilvperiilea  than  anythinj^'  ac<|iiire<l  by  Ent:laTid 
{Herue  ties  Etudes  Gnrijut-t,  .lannary-March  ls,s'.»  ). 

What  most  impre-s^eH  one  in  reading  Hyper- 
idee  is  his  grace,  next  hia  indolence,  and  always 
Ida  vbanity.  His  grace  in  nothing  atfectetl  or 
aawned,  nor  is  it  nseless  ornament.  Hyperides  is 
a  praetieal,  not  an  epideictic  orator,  and  nieann 
Ttii'Un-vs  Hi-.  t^TJiee  in  that  of  a  man  performing  a 
feut  wfU  within  law  |vower»,  and  that  not  a  despi- 
cable feat.  At  the  name  time  he  is  indolent,  appar- 
•atJj  because  there  i>>  real  I  v  no  need  to  exert  hira- 
Ha  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  pick  and 
xwds :  he  makes  the  one  (hat  eonwi  first — 
t,  proverbial,  eonvereational,  or 
not -do  his  work.  He  will  not  turn  lux 
over  mentally  again  and  again  l>efore 
utterinff  till  Ml,  Ml  tli.it  they  may  roll  out  nmooth, 

Klmheu,  balancc<l,  and  liniMheil  :  he  will  rather 
tbom  come  out  at  their  own  lenf^,  and  as  they 
can  pall  them  up  at  any  time  with  ctrei't 
vithont  cflbit.  He  la  always  tranHpan  nt, 
moQotnooas  as  is  Demosthenes ;  he  is  witty 
to  a  de^rree,  refined  in  his  raillery,  and  his  irony  in 
d*lij;litfii!  AKup  all  be  ne\er  in  his  keenest 
attAck*  p.t.«»<-»  tlie  '"'iinds  of  j;(M>d  ta*te,  ns  does 
IVm«"«tb«*nt-»  Fiiiiilx.  it  mn-t  l>e  retiHtnlx'red 
that  what  poK^en^  cannot  |{ive  uh  an  ade<|uate 
» ol  tlie  oratorical  (toweia  of  Hvperides  ;  of  the 
lafaiast  DemosthtMiea  and  tor  Lycophron 
«•  flsly  poeeeai  ftagmenta ;  the  speeeh  ror  Enxe- 
iii  indeed  complete,  but  is  never  even 
by  ancient  crities.  and  therefore  can- 
Bat  iMve  U-en  one  of  hi*'  l^  -t  |>r<MUK-tionft.  And 
■a  to  the  speech  against  AthcnogcncM,  the  anony- 
writer  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime 
it  indeed,  bat  praises  it  as  a  pretty  little 
The  best  aeeoont  of  Byperiues  is  that 
jn*^  bv  Ufa**  in  his  great  work.  Die  Attitehe 
JStrmUumUit,  Hi.  ii  1-72.    Charchill  Babiogton's 


original  e<lition  of  the  Orationn  for  Lycophron  and 
for  Kuxenippus  ( Camliridge,  lH.'i.3)will  alwayn  be 
valuable.  The  liest  text  of  Hy^wriden'  works  is 
that  of  Blase  in  the  Teubner  senes.  See  Hager's 
QvatHiima   Btfpentka  (I>>ip.   1870);  and  the 

Qiuirttrly  Brrir^'-  f.>r  A[)ril 

Hyperion*  a  Titan,  son  of  Uranus  and  Ctc,  and 
father  of  Helios,  Selena,  aad  Eos.  Homer  and 
later  poets  apply  tiie  name  as  a  patronymie  for 
Heliee  biniseifT  Henoe  the  attribute  of  bMUty  has 
Wn  connected  with  the  name,  aa  in  Shake^eare'a 
'  Hyperion  to  a  satyr.* 

Hyperstbene  (Gr.  Ayper,  'above,'  tthenot, 
'  strength so  called  to  distinguisli  it  from  Horn* 
blende,  q.v.,  with  which  it  was  formerly  enn* 

f<nin<le>l ).  a  roek-forniin;L,'  tnim  ral  which  ^ryf*talli^es 
in  ortlioi  Immliic  fornl^.  It  i.--  an  niiliydroiiH  ma>^- 
Mi'^i-ni  siln  at*',  coTitAiriiii;,'  a  luv;,'f  ju  i rmta^ie  (  l.">- 
*2i)  of  ferroUH  oxide  with  verA'  little  aliiniina.  It  is 
generally  dark  green  or  ravcn-bhick  in  (  "l.  ur,  but 
has  a  pearly  or  metallic  lustre  when  fractured  acroea 
the  cleavage- planes.  This  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  veiy  numerous  minute  brown  scales  of  some 
foreign  sniwtance,  which  are  arranged  in  lines 
along  tlie>e  planes.  This  niinernl  oct-asionally 
occnrn  Miiu-vsive,  like  hoi nlilende,  a»  in  the  inland 
of  St  Taiil  on  the  Labratlor  coa>-t.  It  is  met  with 
also  aK  an  occasional  con>>tituent  of  wmie  eruptive 
igneouH  rocks,  as  in  certain  andesitei*  and  porphyr* 
ileH,  and  in  plntonic  nickn,  sneli  as  ;,sibbro. 

llyiK>rKtheiltt<N  a  more  or  le^s  coarsely  crys- 
talline igneous  nnk  allied  to  (lalil.ro  (<|.v.).  It  is 
an  aggregate  of  labiadurite  (ielspar)  and  hyper- 
sthene,  and  ii  of  phitonie  origin. 

Hypcrtropliy  (<!•  .  'over  nonriPhment')  is  the 
term  applied  in  meilicine  to  tiie  enlargement  of 
certain  organs  of  the  IkmIv.  The  best  examples  of 
this  change  are  seen  in  the  niUM-ular  *iy»tem,  where 
it  nmv  occur  altogether  independently  of  disease. 
Tlie  hose  bosses  of  flesh  tliat  stand  prominently 
forward  In  the  arm  of  a  blaclcsmith  or  of  a  pugilist, 
and  in  the  leg  of  an  ojH  ra  ilniir-'  r.  .ire  illustrations 
of  hy|>ertropliy  when*  the  fjt  iit  ral  In  alt h  may  be 
nerfect-  In  double  organs,  sm  li  a-s  the  ki<!ney>nnd 
lungs,  if  the  organ  on  one  »*i«le  degenerates  through 
iliscii.'^c,  the  organ  on  the  opiKwitc  side  is  often 
foand  to  enlarge  and  cany  on  double  work.  In 
these  eases  hy|>ertrophy  is  an  effeet  «f  diaease,  bat 
is  at  the  same  time  a  resource  of  natarr  to  preserve 
life.  There  are,  liowever,  cases  in  which  the  h.Vpcr- 
tro]>liy  lias  a  liuitfnl  iiist.  ad  of  a  « onservative 
eflect.  a.s,  for  exaiiijile,  hyjx'rtropliy  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  wmntituting  the  disease  known  as  g«»itie  or 
oronclu»cele,  hy|>crtroidjy  of  tlie  prostate  gland, 
of  the  spleen,  &c.  Tlie  following  are,  accordinfC 
to  Paget,  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
hypertrophy  :  ( I )  The  increased  exetcise  of  a  part 
in  its  healthy  function ;  {'2)  an  increased  aecnnni- 
lation  in  the  IiIoimI  of  the  particniar  materials 
which  a  part  appr»»priates  in  it-  niiiriiion  or  in 
»ocreti»>n  ;  (3)  an  increaw-nl  atllux  of  henitliv  IiIimhI. 
In  liy|>i-rtrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue  the  liist  and 
third  of  theee  conditions  are  present.  In  hy(>er- 
trophy  of  the  fattv  tissue,  constituting  obesity, 
there'is  an  exces-t  of  fat  in  the  blood. 

HyphasiM.  SeeSirrLU. 
HjrpaotleB.  8«e  Narcotics,  Slbbt. 

Ifypnotlsm.  or  rsvmo  THEiuFimcs.  From 

ITM."  wlien  Me-mer  at  I'aris  claimed  the  power  of 
curin;:  all  manner  of  (ii>ea>i'  Ky  'animal  iiia;:in't- 
ism.'  this  subject  has  l»een  more  or  les-  tal-sM-d  by 
the  medical  profession.  The  nature  of  hypnotl-m 
and  niethiMls  of  inducing  it  are  db<cn<Hed  nt 
Animal  MaOKETISM.  It  is  only  within  the 
la«t  few  years  that  it  has  reccivetl  the  wientiho 
investigation  which  it  deserves;  but  hypnutunii 
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is  now  cxtonsively  nstnl  on  the  Continent  in  trent- 
ing  <U-.eA.se,  and  la  slowly  finding  its  way  into 
practice  in  Britain.  It  i->  iniiiosHihle  to  »uppo!*e 
that  hypnotism  vrill  ever  fulfil  the  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  many  of  its  exponents,  though  it  seems 
certain  that  it  will  ron<Ior  great  aid  as  a  tbeia- 
peatic  agent  in  treat iii<^'  some  kinds  of  diseBses. 
It  is  still  ncct  ssiiiy  to  wiito  very  guarde<lly  upon 
the  snhjcct,  a-<  it«  action  w  lim  nsett  for  the  cure  of 
disea>e  is  imperfectly  uinliM^toiHl  ;  hut  tli.at  it  i- 
n!«cful  as  a  method  of  treatment  is  deniouHtrated 
by  many  cures  which  have  been  thoioaffhly  investi- 
gated hy  the  higbeat  scientific  men.  Hypnotism  is 
not  any  longer  t6  be  regarded  as  a  mystery  or 
as  a  superhuman  ^ft,  for  its  action  can  for  the 
most  part  be  explained  by  our  present  knowledge 
of  physiology  and  p«ycholo^'>  .  The  chief  reawm 
why  hypnotism  cannot  be  universally  employed  as 
a  tlierajicutic  agent  ia  the  fact  that  only  a  certain 
proportion  of  persons  can  be  hypnotised.  The  pro- 
portion, however,  of  persons  innaoeptible  to  it^ 
power  to  mveh  leu  than  was  at  one  tiaw  thonnbt ; 
and,  when  nsed  therapentically,  somnambuluni, 
the  deepest  stage  of  hypnotism,  is  not  necessary'. 
On  tlie  Continent  it  is  found  that  aWmt  80  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  hyiinnti?«i>(!. 

Hypnosis  may  be  U8e<l  in  two  ways  in  relation 
to  disease.  In  the  first  plaoc,  simple  fleep  is 
indttcedt  and  akep  when  produced  without  the 
aedon  of  dni^  n  often  of  great  importance, 
and  of  itself  aids  in  treatment.  Again,  in  many 
cases  when  the  person  is  axlecp,  suggestions  may 
be  made  to  him  which  will  alMilisii  pain,  and 
which  in  some  diseases  will  bring  al>out  either 
the  relief  of  symptoms  or  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  mind  influences  the  iMxly, 
and  that  concentrated  thought  can  bring  about 
■ensations  in  various  localiuea.  It  ia  upon  this 
knowledge  that  the  hypnotist  bases  bis  practice. 
The  patient  being  placed  in  a  hypnotic  sleep,  his 
attention  is  dirwted  to  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  very  often  the  otVeot  is  increa-seil  through  local 
stimulation  by  means  of  passes  or  rubbing.  During 
the  hypnotic  sleep  the  patient  is  nninfluenced  by 
his  samnindingN,  and  therefore  he  is  all  the  more 
open  to  Bui^gestions,  and  no  dutarbing  Inioenoes 
diminish  his  powers  of  concentration.  By  means 
snch  a*  these  neuralgic  or  rheumatic  pains  may 
fn'i] ncnt ly  be  removed;  hruihirhes  may  often  l>e 
cured,  and  so  may  some  forms  of  dyspejisia,  as  well 
as  the  various  manifestations  of  hysteria  and  hypo- 
chondria-sis,  and  even  functional  paralysis.  It  is 
found,  too,  that  hypnotism  is  useful  in  dipsomainA 
and  in  treating  persons  addioted  to  opiam-onting 
and  other  depra%'ed  tastes.  At  present  It  cannot 
be  said  that  hypnotism  is  of  use  in  any  di.sease 
having  an  organic  ori^nn,  altliongli  in  such  diseases 
various  symptoms,  especially  thof^e  of  ])ain,  may 
be  removed  successfully.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
operations  to  be  performed  upon  persons  under 
the  hypnotic  influence  without  the  slightest  pain 
being  felt  by  the  patient;  bnt  as  vimoos  other 
an.'psthetics  are  more  easily  employed,  it  is  only  in 
a  few  ca-ses  where  these  are  contra-indicated  that 
hypnotism  will  Im*  used  in  this  connection. 

For  educational  purposes  it  is  held  possible  to 
impress  a  perstm  in  the  hypnotic  sleep  with  ideas 
which  will  mmlify  his  usual  character.  For  in> 
stance,  it  seems  uossible  in  many  cases  to  cure 
persons  of  bad  haUts,  snch  as  stealing,  faring  or 
the  exccMtve  use  of  alcohol ;  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent attempts  are  l>eing  made  to  influence 
habitual  criminals  for  ^ood  by  means  of  hypno«ii«i. 
Youn;.'  (  Itil  lren.  defective  in  l>rain  jM)wer  or  run 
stitutinnally  vicious,  may  be  improved  by  careful 
hypnotic  treatment.  It  is  a  mistake  to  snpi>ose 
Ibat  hypnotism  can  only  Im  nsed  sncoessfnlly  in 
SMting  aervmis  or  hysterical  penona.  Such 


people  are  often  difficult  to  liypnotisc,  and  there 
18  always  a  danger  of  either  increasing  their 
troubles  or  in  some  cases  of  inducing  insanity. 
Onlinary  individuals,  especially  those  who  have 
learned  to  obey,  are  the  subiects  whom  a  hypnotist 
wonld  prefer  to  treat.  Children  at  school,  radien 
and  sailors,  and  officials  of  all  ranks,  are  the  elassM 
from  which  the  most  brilliant  successes  have  Wen 
obtained  hitlieitii  in  treating  di.sea,se.  In  many 
r.iM'.s  of  insanity  hyimotism  may  Ik?  used  with 
advantage  jus  a  therapeutic  agent,  although  its 
employment  in  these  cases  is  not  by  any  means 
easy.  Persons  snffering  from  hallncinations,  it  to 
said,  have  been  enred,  and  thow  who  suffer  from 
the  painful  result  of  some  grievous  trouble  have 
been  restored  by  having  the  incident  blotted  out 
from  their  memorj'. 

Although  hypnotism  has  power  for  good  when 
properly  used  \>y  medical  men,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  w  eapon  in  the  hands  of  the  nnskilAll  OX 
unscrupulous.  All  public  exldbitioos  of  hypnotism 
should  be  prohibited  by  law,  as  persons  experi- 
mented n)K>n  have  been  reuder«l  lunatics,  or 
had  their  nervous  .systems  severely  damaged, 
r'rimes  have  been  coiuiuit ted  by  persons  who  have 
been  hy]>notised.  Just  jis  a  jicrsmi  when  hypno- 
tised is  ix'iidered  extremely  impressionable,  and 
therefore  capable  of  receiving  beneficial  angg8» 
tioa»t  so  he  to  nearly  as  liable  to  rsoeiva  ragBes* 
tkms  far  evil:  and  it  mqnite  posnUeforliimdnriiiff 
the  hypnotic  sleep  t<i  l>e  imjiressed  with  the  beliu 
that  lie  is  tc  commit  some  act  after  he  has  awak- 
ened from  the  sleep — an  act  he  is  safe  to  <io, 
acting  at  the  time  as  an  automaton.  No  |>ersun 
can  be  hypnotised  against  his  will,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  a  person  to  lie  hypnotised 
unless  he  lias  the  ideaof^  what  is  going  to  iiappen. 
It  is  a  psychical  nnd  not  a  physical  iniuience  which 
brings  about  the  condition.  Only  persons  whose 
will  power  is  wfukeiied  by  fear,  or  by  the  idea  of 
a  sin. posed  power  which  influences  tlieiu  in  spite 
of  lliemselves,  can  he  hypnotised  without  full 
consent  on  their  part.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
tme  that  the  oltener  a  i>er.son  is  hypnotised  tibe 
more  easily  may  he  be  subsequently  affected. 

See  Bemheim,  Su^tttirt  TherapetUiet  (tranc  by 
Herter,  18K9);  Tuckey,  J'$veho-tktrap(utie*  f3d  ed. 
1 


SKI  ) ;  anil  other  iKxiks*  on  nA-pnotisin  br  Bjom»trom 
ISH'.)),  Kingsbury  (im),  Courmelle*  (1S91).  Vincent 
18113),  and  Uart  (denouncing  it  oa  witchcraft,  1804 ) ;  aud 
the  arttoto  CfUM»r. 


I  ( 


H  jpnmn*  a  gsnns  ef  messes  belooging  to 
order  myfnev.  Archeconia  and  capenfes  are  borne 

on  special  lateral  branciies.  The  sexual  organs  are 
formed  in  Aii;.'nst  nnd  Septemher.  and  the  capsules 
take  from  ten  months  to  a  xear  to  ripen.  >Iany 
s|»ecie«  are  remarkable  for  their  beatitv,  and  are 
often  used  for  decorative  purpoacs.  liMir  dfatri* 
hution  is  universal. 

HypooanHt,  a  form  of  furnace  used  by  the 
Romans  for  the  purjMtse  of  heating  l>aths  and 
aimrtinents.  It  was  placed  in  a  chamber  beneath 
the  floor,  aind  the  heated  air  and  products  of  coin- 
buation  were  made  to  eitcalate  round  the  w»Ua 
and  under  the  floor  1^  means  of  hollow  tatm  or 
u  hollow  lining,  and  were  also  carried  in  pipea  to 
other  rooms.    See  B.\TH  AND  Bathing. 

HypochfPriSf  n  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Compositie,  sub-order  Cichoraoev,  of  wbieh 
one  species.  If.  radieata,  or  Lon^^-moted  Cat's-ear, 

is  I'xtremely  comnion  in  meadows  and  pastures  ia 
Hiitain.  Its  leaves  spreatl  on  the  gnMind,  and 
resemble  in  form  those  of  the  damlclion,  hut  rongh  ; 
the  stem  is  branched,  the  flowers  nt)t  unlike  tlu^ 
of  the  dnndelion,  but  smaller.  Cattle  eat  this 
plant  readily,  atid  its  abnndance  to  not  deemed 
injnrioin  to  pasture  or  fodder. 
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HypochlorooN  Acid,  HCIO,  is  tlie  ncid 

runt  iiii»'tl  in  bli-.u  Liii^'  powiler.  It  can  only  \>e 
obt«iine<l  lUi  a  (iilule  !<«)lution,  as  iu  the  cuncen- 
tnteil  Htate  it  i»  very  liable  to  decomposition.  It 
b  a  powerful  bicaclling  a^rent,  and  forniH  a  eerier 
of  Mdts,  hypitrhlurtteM,  whidi  alio  pof»ei»  bleaching; 
propertios.  The  chief  of  tbeee  are  tlie  hyijodiloiiliea 
of  fimi?  and  ttoda.  The  lime  Mlt  u  tlra  impoitant 
ruii>titiu-iit  nf  lilcarliiii;^'  powder,  while  the  Boda 
nail  Is  iirt'|taretl  roiiiiucrciiilly  by  passing  chlorine 
into  a  solutiuii  of  mxla.  For  further  inloi nuition, 
w,-©  Hi.EACHiNU  Powder,— i/wpo,  in  coniim.sition 
<i:r.  'under'),  ia  used  moeh  nS»t¥b-  from  Latin. 

pochlornos  acid  has  leu  oxygen  than  chlorous 
acta ;  bvposnlphorie  hae  le»  oxygen  than  sul- 
phuric, ^iiit  more  than  Hulphurous  acid.  Hypo- 
pluMphate:!  are  baits  fonued  by  bypophosphoric 
acid  and  a  liose. 

Mjrp«Chondri'asi8  (so  called  from  iterappoeed 
flMUMetloii  with  the  hypiDchondriac  reuiona  of  tlie 
AbdouMn,  a  disease  characterised  by  extreme 
increase  oiFsenmbility,  palpitations,  morbid  feelings 

that  siruulatp  the  j,'r<ntt'i  part  of  ili.icases,  exa^- 
jj'  Tat'Hl  !iii';t>iii<— '  ami  anxiety,  chieHy  in  Mhat 
<■. ifiri'iii-  tlif  lifaltii,  icK.  In  cxtn?rne  at-^CH  it 
bec-«»iiif»  a  sjiocies  of  molancholia.  The  diMease  is 
intimately  connect«<i  with,  if  not  caused  by,  dis- 
onler  ol  tJbe  digestive  functiona.  See  iMDiaasTiON, 

Hypodermic  Injection.  This  method,  first 
intro«liuH»d  by  the  late  I>r  Alexander  Wo<id  of 
E-linburgh,  i«  an  extremely  valuable  one  in  certain 
case*,  tboogh  its  ajiplicability  u  limite<I.  ItconsiKts 
ill  tiie  injection  ot  a  solution  of  the  suljstonce  to  Ite 
given  bneath  Uie  slda,  by  means  of  a  fine  boUow 
M«dl«  to  whidi  a  email  syringe  attached.  The 
pviek  pven  by  the  needle  is  much  Ichs  acutely  felt 
oy  the  }tatient  if  the  newlle  1k5  Inlincatwl  with 
carbolic  oil  or  the  likf.  Al)-»iiri>ti(in  frnni  tlio  miUvi- 
tAneuns  tissue  takes  place  t^peedily,  ami  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  vomiting,  or  other  conditions  of  the 
stonuich  which  may  delay  or  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  remedy  into  the  system  by  that  ebuineL 
The  action  m  the  drug  is  thus  at  once  more 
rapiil  and  more  certain  than  when  administered 
by  the  mouth;  and  a  smaller  dose  is  renuired. 
Only  nich  suljstances  as  can  be  given  in  small  bulk 
an<i  in  an  unirritating  comlition  are  available.  It 
is  tbui  chiefly  of  use  for  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 
of  which  nior]ihia  is  far  the  most  often  employe^l. 
It  mwd  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  to  be  seed  «mly  by 
•trilled  hands.  The  same  method  is  largely  em- 
plovt^l  in  experiments  on  the  action  of  di»e4u>o 

rr>i«(in4  iti  animaU,  ami  in  FaMteiir'w  t  rcatiiient  of 
y-lrM|,li.,hia;  see  also  DlPHTHERI-V,  TUHKRCLK. 

HypM'taftis.  the  Greek  term  need  to  desijniate 
th<^  Jistinet  sobMstenee  of  the  three  ponom  m  the 

Trinity      v  i 

Hypo  lbe<\  a  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 

bat  not  u-M-.j  111  r.:i;,'l;iM<l,  to  .Iciiiitc  a  lien  or 
irity  over  gotwis  in  rt-niH.'ct  of  a  tlobt  due  by  the 


owner  of  the  goods.  Thus,  a  law-agent  or  attorney 
haa  a  by|iothec  over  the  title-deeds  of  lua  client  in 
respect  of  his  account  or  bill  of  costs;  and  the 
landlord  ol  agricnltural  snbiects  held  under  leases 
nrrvnt  at  toe  llth  of  Noveml>er  IKSl  has  a 
Lv(»itb«-  .>\<T  the  furniture  or  cni|>s  of  bin  tenant 
fur  til"  <um>nt  rent.  The  IlyiKithec  .Vbolition 
(Sr.,tliind)  Act,  ISW>,  did  away  with  the  land 
\ani  %  hypothec  for  the  rent  of  all  other  land  ex- 
ceciiing  two  acres  let  for  agricultural  pui-p<wu:-s. 

Se*  I.AXr»Li>RD  AND  TkN ANT 

Hypodiennsei  the  nmne  of  titnt  sille  in  n 
rijrbt-aogled  trianjfle  wliidi  i><  (i].]Hisite  to  the 
ri;rfet  an;:le.  The  well-known  proiterty  of  tlie 
bvi^iihennse,  that  the  sqoaiO  descnbett  on  it  is 
o^aal  to  ih«  ma  of  tho  ■q.varai  dflMribed  on  the 


other  two  sides,  is  proved  in  the  47th  propou- 
thm  of  tho  Avrt  hook  of  EneUd'a  £<MMnla 

Hyracotberluin,  a  genus  of  fn«sil  ungulates, 
establislieil  in  by  Owen  for  a  hiiiall  Eocene 

animal  alMuii  the  size  of  a  li.ue,  to  wliieli,  how- 
ever, he  aiterwards  gave  the  name  of  Fliuluphus. 
SeeHoBSK. 

Hyrnx,  a  genus  of  nmmnmlf*  representing  a 
distinct  order,  the  afliiiities  df  wiiirh  are  very 
obscure,  and  unillmniiitMl  by  the  <lifi(  i)\ery  of  any 
fossil  forms.  '  Feeble  folk '  as  the  species  of  hyrak 
(so-called  'cony')  are,  thqr  flod,  aceoiding  to 
many,  their  i 


est  allies  in  tho 
huge  elephante 

or  in  the  ungu- 
lates projK-r.  In 
size  they  are  like 
rabbitH;  but  tiie 
name  '  coin",' 
which  really  be- 
hmgs  to  the  rab- 
bit, to  not  very 
appropriate ;  in 
ajipcarance  they 


Uyrax  qrriacus. 


rather  suggest 
mannots.  They 
are    natives  of 

Africa  and  Syria,  and  live  among  the  mcks.  In 
stony  deserts,  or  oa  treeo.  The  pluiup  body, 
thicK  bead,  small  ears,  short  slender  limbs, 
rudimentarv-  tail,  soft  yellowish  gray  or  brownish 

fur  \vy  "I'vjous  external  <  hmacten.-'tics.  Closer 
exaniiuatuin  shows  many  in  culiarities.  The  ^nout, 
which  has  a  cleft  upper  lip,  is  somewhat  rixient- 
like,  and  so  are  the  n>otless,  persistently  growing 
curved  upper  incisors,  except  that  they  have  a  pris- 
inatie  ahape  and  a  abaip  pout  instead  of  the  chisel 
edge  of  rodenta  The  entire  dentition  to  expressed 
in  the  formula  \t\^,  and  the  back  teeth  are  in 
pattern  distinctly  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros  and 
.soiiif  (idler  iiii;,'nlale>.  Tln  re  ate  fmir  l<if>  nn  the 
anterior  limbs,  three  on  the  hind,  all  with  short 
broad  naito  except  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind -foot, 
which  bears  a  curved  claw.  The  feet  strikingly 
suggest  those  of  rhinoeeroe  or  tapir,  and  are  inter- 
esting in  the  further  peculiarity  that  the  naked 
sole  is  furrowe«l  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  hyrax  can 
in  pecko-like  fashion  cling  to  thevertiiul  si<li  s  of 
rocks  and  trees.  Aniimg  the  many  chanu't<  ri^tics 
of  the  skeleton  may  W  noticed  the  large  nuinl>er 
(2H-.*W)of  hack  and  loin  (dorso  lumbar)  vertebra. 
The  brain  and  skull  most  re^etuble  thoeo  of  ttngll* 
kites ;  tiie  stomach  reoaUs  that  of  hone  or  rhwo- 
ceros :  the  placenta  to  xonaiy  as  In  elephante  and 
carnivores. 

There  are  numerous  species,  sometimes  referred 
to  two  j^erniii,  Hyrax  and  r)emliohyrax.  The 
former  in  re[iresentc«l  by  11.  aiftrtism,  the  Cape 
Diiinan,  Klipislass,  or  Kock-badger;  Jf.  sifriacu$t 
the  Shaphan— misUanalated  'cony'— of  Scripture t 
and  M.  aoAciAijeiis,  the  Ashtok  of  the  Abyssinlana. 
These  live  in  companies,  usually  in  holee  among 
the  Kicks,  and  feed  on  shcM>ts,  grass,  flower?*,  and 
the  like.  In  ii  ffiem  e  t<i  the  Si  iiiitim-  m  i ouiit  it 
may  lie  notwl  that  the  hyrax  doef  not  chew  tlie 
etui,  though  it  moves  its  jaws  veiv  conr«iantly. 
Though  only  two  are  bom  at  a  birtli,  the  rate  of 
multiplication  to  very  rapid,  kee|dng  pace  with 
ravages  of  eamivoree.  which  are  vwy  deadly  in 
spite  of  the  cantion  and  even  sentmels  of  tho 
hynixes.  Of  different  habitat,  and  Mmietimeo 
referred  to  the  second  geniiH,  I)endrobyrax,  ara 
ef-rtain  hyra\e<<  which,  in  West  and  South  .Africa, 
live  in  trees — e.g.  D.  urhoreus  and  J>.  duraatia. 
The  members  ot  this  order,  so  pnz/liiiK'  zoologl* 
ealiy,  are  playful,  good-humoured,  and  wuj. 
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Their  flesh  is  smneHmes  eatai,  sad  is  said  to 

resenilile  rahhh'n.  ^Ilwraceum,  a  sup^toeed  medicine 
for  cerUiiii  iieivoiis  ui»easeH.  w&b  made  from  tlie 
aizMl  vrine  and  faeces  of  tlie  Cape  Uyiux. 

■yrcanlat  mb  ancient  di#trici  of  Asia,  of  in> 
definite  extent,  iMmlered  on  theCasftian  Sea  <  some- 

tines  called  II iinmiiiiii  Marc)  aiul  the  river  <)xii.-<. 
It  eorrettpuiultili  with  tlie  iiiixlem  .Muzauderuii  uiid 
Asterabad. 

■yreMlUk  the  name  of  two  Jewish  high- 
priests  and  pmeasof  tha  Hasrnoneaa  family  (see 

Maccaueics).  ( 1 )  JOHK  HYKCAnus,  son  of  Simon 
Maccaha'us,  who  mled  155-105  B.C.,  was  at  firat 
tributary  to  tlie  S\  nuns,  but  on  the  death  of 
AntiochuR  made  hiniHcif  indeiicndent,  milxlueil 
tiie  SamaritauH  on  the  nortli,  and  forctxl  the 
Idama^anH  on  the  math  to  adopt  the  lawH  and 
customs  of  the  Jews.  He  also  concluded  an 
aUianee  with  tlie  Itomans,  and  extended  his  terri- 
toriea  almost  to  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Daridian 
nMBarchy.  Originally  a  Phariaee,  he  Bnli»*et]uently 
attached  hiiiiKelf  to  tlie  party  of  the  SadduceeM, 
who  were  anxious  to  keep  on  ymni  terms  with  the 
Komans,  and  who  discountenanced  the  turbulent 
rdlgioM  patitotism  of  the  Jewish  niaaseR.  Hyr- 
eaana  was,  comparatively  stieaking,  a  juat  and 
enlightened  ruler,  and' the  country  enjoyed  great 

firoei)eritv  durinij  his  rei},'n.  He'  left  live  cuiis, 
wo  of  whom,  An.stobulus  find  Alexander,  f^iivernetl 
witli  tli>_'  title  ul  kin;,'.  -('Ji  H'l  ircAM.'s  II.,  .son  of 
Alexander,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  wa»  a 
feeble  prince.  On  the  death  of  hi»  father  (78 
Ii.C.)  lie  was  appointe<l  higii-piiest  by  his  mother 
Alexandra,  who  ruled  Judiea  herself  for  the  next 
nine  yean.  After  her  death  (69  B.a)  his  younger 
brother,  Aristobulns,  a  brsTer  and  more  energetic 

man,  seized  tlie  ;;overniiient,  an«l  forced  Hyrcunus 
to  \vitlidi;i\v  into  jirivate  life.  He  f!iile<l  to  win 
back  hi.s  doniinioMH,  until  I'oiiqu-y  lif;^'aii  to  favour 
cau>e.  After  mu\c  vearH  of  tumultuous  light- 
ing, AiiHtobulus  was  |MiL>^oried  by  the  parHsans  of 
Ptolemy  (49  lt.c.),  and  Hyrcaniis  for  some  time 
possessed  the  dignity  of  high-priest  Ciesar  (47 
II.C),  on  account  of  the  Hervices  rendered  to  bint 
by  Antijjalerof  Muni:ea,  maile  the  latter  procurator 
of  Judica,  and  iliii^  left  in  his  hands  all  the  real 
power.  Antipat«'r  was  as8ai(j*iiuited,  and  Ami- 
uonns,  Hon  of  Ari^tobulus,  with  the  help  of  the 
Irartiiian  king,  invaded  the  land,  captured  H^'r- 
eanos  by  treiuher^s  cut  oW  hU  eat«,  and  earned 
him  off  to  Seleueia  on  the  Tigria.  Some  yean 
later  Herod,  son  of  his  old  mend  Antii>ater, 
n1rt.iiiie<l  supreme  power  in  Judaxi,  and  invited 
the  a;.;ed  Hyrcanus  homo  to  denisalctii.  He  wa« 
allowed  to  depart,  and  fu:  sume  tiim-  livril  in  t  a>e 
and  comfort ;  but,  falling  under  suapiciuu  of  intrigu- 
ing agaioat  Herod,  he  was  pat  to  death,  M  B.a 

HvHlop,  dAMBS,  poet,  wa.<<  bom  in  the  parish  of 
KiikViinncl.  l>umfrie«ishin>.  July  2.1,  1708.  While 
acting'  a-i  a  >li<'|)li''id  near  .\iid>uioHs,  AyrMhire,  the 
fcene  of  a  (-'o\  eiiantiri;;  Mkirmi«b  and  Cameron'i* 
death  (Hi8U),  the  tiailition^  of  the  diutrict  stimu- 
lated his  imagination  to  the  writtng  of  bis  beat- 
known  poem,  *Tho  Cameronian's  Draunt*  which 
appeanxt  in  the  Edinburgh  Matjaziuf  (1821). 
Hyclop,  who  had  prepare<l  Tnmwlf  by  i>erHevering 
private  »«f  udy  for  tejudiin;,'  at  t  Ih'ihock,  tliron^'h 
the  inlluence  of  I,<ird  .b-tricy  \\  a-  ajipoiuted  tutor 
on  board  the  ]>'ttis.  While  tutor  on  Inmrd  the 
Tirrrd  luan-of-wat  he  dieil  of  fever  at  St  Jago, 
Cane  Verd  Idands,  Novemlwr  4,  1887.  An  etlition 
of  nis  poems  was  printed  from  hia  manuscript  iMNtk 
Inr  the  Rev.  P.  Meams,  Coldstreaui  (CilaKg.  1887). 
Mr  HamiNii  M'Cunn  set  hia 'Cameronian'a  Dream ' 
to  music  in  1889. 

Hynsop  [IIyit.tonu»\  a  genus  of  plant.s  of  the 
natural  order  Labiatce,  distingnisbed  by  four 


and  a  edgpt  wltii 


straight  divergmg  stamens, 

lifteeu  ribs.  The  known 
H|>eci«ii  are  fexv.  The  Com- 
mon Hy.-vsop  (H.  oJfiHuuhs) 
is  a  native  of  the  nuuth 
of  Europe  and  the  East.  It 
U  found  on  tbo  Alps  of 
Austria.  It  is  a  balf-slirubby 
plant,  about  1^  feet  high,  the 
up|ier  part  of  the  »toniH  quad- 
rangular,  the  leav»-.s  evergreen 
and  lanceolate,  the  lluwers  in 
one-sided  whorle<l  racemes. 
Tlie  flowers  are  generally  of  a 
very  lieantiful  blue.  It  has  an 
agreeable  aromatie  odour.  It 
has  long  been  in  enlthratioii 
for  the  sake  of  its  leaves  and 
young  sbiMiti^,  whit  h  are  some- 
times used  for  culinary  pur- 
IMxses  as  a  seaMuiing,  but  more 
generally  in  a  dried  state  as  a 
stontaciuc  and  carminative.  A 
syrup  made  with  them  is  a 
popular  remedy  for  ctdds.  The 
viituee  of  hyssop  de|>end  on  a 
volatile  oil. — The  hyssitp  of  the 
Bible  has  lieen  suppotted  to  be 
.-on If  s[K.vie»  of  pliytolacca,  as 
rhytolueca  actnosa,  a  native 
of  the  Himalaya;  but  on  the 
authority  of  Dr  iioyle  it 
apiiears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon Capers,  (n.v. ). -  Hedge 
HysMip  is  (initiulu  oj/irtituiut. 
See  GitATKJLA. 
Hysteria    (C.r.  hystcra, 

'  tlie  womb')  derives  its  name  from  an  siielent  but 
notion  that  it  ia  apmialfar  eoM 
It  la  a  dtteaae  < 


with  disorden  of  the  wombi. 


!  whidh 


e.vhibit*  itself  under  so  many  aspects  that  to 
dc.M-iilK!  all  the  varied  forms  wfiich  it  inav  aK.sinne 
wiiulii  lie  to  give  an  epitome  nf  tlu'  ^\lll|>^ulu^  of 
ner\ous  diseases  in  general,  for  thei<'  i.s  hardly 
one  of  these  which  the  mimicry  of  Ii\  stcria  may 
not  repmdacei  In  dealing  with  the  condition 
two  things  must  be  kept  in  mind — ^tlm  tendency 
or  tempcmment  which  predisposes  to  it,  and  the 
exciting  cause  which  determines  the  actual  attack. 
Among  savages  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with. 
Among  civilised  races  ii  is  unequally  distributed, 
the  French,  for  examjde.  Is'ing  more  h\  >terical  than 
the  En<'Ush,  while  in  every  country  the  female  se.\, 
especially  at  or  liefoie  the  age  of  pul><  rt.\ ,  is  far 
more  liable  to  it  thao  tlie  malCk  Among  bo^'a, 
however,  it  is  not  uncommon.  The  tendency  nema 
sometimes  to  Ik>  due  to  liereilitary  influence^  aome* 
times  to  injudiciiMis  training  in  chihlhiNxI. 

The  exciting  cause  which  tlevt  loii-  (he  hvsteiical 
tendency  into  actual  hyst«'ria  is  generally  some 
severe  emotional  shock—a  fright,  an  unhappy  lore 
aHair,  or  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  Out  many 
general  diseases  occasionally  carry  hysteria  In 
their  train  ;  and  in  1889  a  volume  of  nearly  400 
pages  ap|)earcHl  (  The  Ej-rittng  Causes  of  Hyxtrria, 
liy  (leoi-.  s  (ininon)  dealing  solely  with  tin  <  nu- 
meration and  diM  iission  of  the  e.xciling  cau^eb  of 
this  l'nii<',in  inalaily. 

In  the  develo]M>d  disease  some  of  thesymptoma 
are  continuous,  others  occasional  or  fiaroxysmal. 
The  will  is  weakened,  and  the  patient  is  a  prey  to 
nnregulnteil  whims  and  fmpnlses.  Tlie  temper  ia 
often  irritabli'.  and  eveiy  petty  annovaiico  is 
e\n'_"jernt<'il  into  a  serious  troulde.  TIhtc  is  a 
iiiorl'id  craving  for  symiiathy,  wliich  leads  to  (h** 
most  outrageous  acts.  itloo4l  lias  Iteen  swallowe«l 
by  a  hysterical  girl  in  onler  that  she  might  vomit 
it-  again.   Sorter  has  been  mixed  with  wine,  and 
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the  mixturi'  ii.ilini>il  otF  ujhui  the  lueilioal  man  bm 
au  ahnonuiil  ilim;h(ir;;o.  Tlio  mast  elfilM)rate  lien 
luive  l>eci)  coMcix:tti<l ;  uuiucent  ]ieoule  have  been 
accuse*!  of  imaKinary  criniM ;  evny  lBconvonienc« 
liM  been  Buffered  and  every  vtiBoB  •xluutsted  in 
order  to  play  upon  the  erednUty  ot  the  pity  of 
frirn<lH  anil  attendants.  i 

Tills  mural  {wrversiun  ha«  its  coiinteqiart  in  the 
ilitumlor  of  the  wnsorj'  and  motor  niechaiiism. 
Sensibility  to  im|ire8i<iun8  nf  variouH  kinds  may 
be  exalted,  lemeue<l,  or  alH)li»htHi.  A  touch  may 
give  lue  to  ell  the  wmptoms  of  oevere  pain; 
aail,  «•  the  oIlMr  bead,  the  priek  of  m  piii,  or 
even  the  contact  of  a  hot  iron,  may  not  oe  fplt. 
PanJyais  of  the  legH,  amn,  or  face,  or  of  one 
f-ide  of  tl»e  body,  or  of  special  muscles  or  i^rouym  of 
nmwles.  i«  a  ver)'  common  fymptom.  Larvn^fpul  , 
iiaralyftifl  may  reducd  tlic  voice  to  a  vsFiiH|>er. 
Kpeucli  or  motor  power  may  often  return  suddenly, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  stronu  einotkm  t 
moA  there k no doabi  that  'nuraealouB  cures  are 
■OBietimee  of  thi*  nature.  A  hysterical  paralytic, 
for  iiiHtanre,  will  lienerally  nin  ont  of  a  burning 
lioii-w.'.  1  >i^'»>t*tive  <U(*onlers  are  common  in  hynteria, 
aii'l,  aiii«''l  -uiiii-t hy  fraud,  give  rine  to  '  la-^ting  [ 
girU  ami  oilier  iiL'vv.>4i)H|>er  marveN.  Palpitation, 
great  rapidity  of  breatliing,  giddinesM,  and 
o<  the  face  are  aleo  of  frequent  oocnrrenea^ 

Bat  beaidea  these  more  or  leas  continuous 
qmpfeOBM,  there  are  the  occanional  paroxymia  or 
*fita*  wliieh  in  the  popular  min«!  are  chiefly 
aiv""  iatisl  with  the  name  of  hysteria.  Thene 
emotioiiiil  --torm.s  or  crix's  varj'  mucii  in  frwineiicy 
and  se%etit\.  In  the  miKk*f»t  form  there  b  no 
loMB  of  con^ciouMieas,  bat  the  arina,  lm»t  iuid 
bead  an*  u>H.Hcd  about,  9mA  there  is  great  meiital 
exeiteinent.  In  severer  ceeee,  perhapa  after  aome 
prMMmitory  svraptonia,  aneh  an  the  aenae  of  eon- 
rtrictioo  in  tiie  throat  known  as  the  rflofni.t  hi/s- 
Uricug,  the  i»Ati«-nt  fallH  to  the  pmund,  MUiM  tiiiK's 
with  a  scream,  her  features  iwitching,  Ix  r  Kat-k 
arched,  an<i  her  legs  and  arm«>  moving  eon\  uUiv  i-ly. 
She  may  snap  like  a  dog  at  the  handM  of  those  w  ho 
approach  her,  or  at  her  own,  occasionally  intlioting 
aerious  injuriea;  bat  ahe  rarely  hurt«  hentelf  in 
faliinfCt  *»  often  luuipene  in  an  epileptic  fit.  The 
aeixare  may  laat  only  a  fraction  of  a  minute,  or  aa 
lorn;  an  thref  or  four  hoiit^. 

The  treatment  of  h\ •'toiia  munt  be  "iirwtvd  ^Mith  | 
lo  the  removal  or  alleviut  ioM  of  the  HymptoniH  and 
to  the  cure  of  the  condition  which  gives  rise  to 
tiMlM.  The  Ant  object  can  generally  M  attained, 
the  aaeoad  more  rarely.  The  treatnent  moat  be 
both  mofml  and  physical,  and  the  fmner  ia  the 
nion*  important  of  the  two.  In  the  more  severe 
c*.— eofiiidet*"  change  of  scene  and  sumiundings 
i»  r»t^iiirf<l.  Till-  [i  iiii-fit  sliould  lie  iilacfMl  among 
stnui^cr^,  and  away  trom  the  syuipathiMing  friends 
w1iiiK«<  well-meant  '  coddling  *  ana  condolence  are 
o<tea  the  chief  liindrancea  to  raooverN*.  The  nurae 
mat  be  kind  but  Krm;  an4  whife  the  morbid 
tendencies  of  the  oatient  are  repressed,  she  must 
mi  be  laughed  at  iMit  understood,  and  encouraged 
Ui  ni.iko  c»«*'ay«  in  M'lf  eontrni.  .\r*  un  altcriialive  | 
t<i  (i^nding  th<'  |>ati<-iit  away  I'min  Iidiih',  tin-  \\'eir- 
Mll<;h«-ll  trfatni<-lit  lues  ini-t  with  liuirh  -"lU'' i'sh. 
Tl»e  |>atient  is  k<-i>t  in  l»e<l,  isolatetl  exeeid  fnmi 
the  attendant,  and  fed  with  abundance  of  easily- 
dinaatwi  food,  eleotridty  and  naaaage  being  applied  \ 
daily. 

Particalar  symptoms  mu.«t  bo  treated  on  general 
fcinoples.    Forced  feeding  by  means  of  a  stomach- 


tul>e  may  l>e  required  if  the  appetite  is  gone  or  the 
patient  refuses  food.  A  mixture  of  milk,  eggs, 
meat,  and  the  flour  of  lentils  has  been  u»ed  tor 
this  purpose  with  success.  Of  late  hypnotisni  has 
been  mueb  cntj^ycd  in  France  for  the  treaimeDt 
of  hysteriod  MTecnons ;  bat  this  is  a  method  which 
I  should  1h>  used  widi  ciution,  for  it  sometimes 
aggravates  the  comlitioii  which  it  i«  intendeil  to 
cure. 

For  prevention  of  the  'fits'  the  mo8t  useful 
drugs  are  valerianate  of  zinc,  iron,  morphia,  and 
toipentine.  Slight  attacks  may  be  warded  00"  by 
an  antiaponnodie  like  ether,  or  liy  inhaling  nitrite 

of  amy].  To  cut  short  an  attack  after  it  has 
licgun  a  copious  douche  of  cold  water  to  the  head 
is  an  ohl  and  ap|irove<i  plan.  A  still  tnore  effectual 
,  pr«>cce<ling  is  to  close  the  numth  and  nose  with  a 
towel  for  tifteen  or  twenty  secomls.  A  little  cold 
water  poared  into  the  mouth  often  acts  at  once. 
When  eveiything  else  fails,  Ath  to  ji«th  of  a  crain 
of  apomorphine,  injeeted  UKMr  the  slun,  will  end 
the  Ht  (Ciowers). 

IVojilc  with  a  tenilcnoy  to  liystoria  should  l»e 
encouraged  l<i  .sulistitntc  suinc  miiotijil  and  regular 
\  work  for  the  airnli"vs  life  of  alternate  excitement 
and  iaaaitude  which  ao  many  of  the  women  of  thn 
apper  and  middle  claaaoa  lead. 

Hygtrlx.  See  POBOUPINK. 

■ythei  a  pariiamentaiy  and  manidnal  borough 
and  market-town  of  Kent.  6  milca  W8W.  of  Folke- 
stone, 15  niileH  S.  of  rantorlmry,  and  67  SE.  by 
E.  of  Iy<mdon  hy  rail,  is  one  of  the  I'inrjue  Porta 
(q.v. ),  although  in  actual  hicality  l.ympne  or 
Lymm  (the  ancient  I'ortHs  Lcmanu  of  the 
Romans),  now  some  three  miles  inland,  was  proh- 
aUy  the  original  harbour.  Tlte  town,  whieh  is 
pleasantly  situated  aome  distance  tnm  Uie  sea, 
IS  bnilt  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  an  extensive  view  over  the  Romney  nmtnh 
is  obtained.  ItH  church,  a  cruciforiu  building  of 
great  beauty,  in  part  Romanesque,  ha.s  lieen 
restored  since  1866,  and  contains  in  a  crypt  under- 
neath the  chancel  an  extraordinaiy  collection  of 
human  skulls  and  liones — many  of  the  skulls 
having  deep  euta  in  them— the  age  and  origin  of 
which  are  altogether  nneertain.   Near  to  Hythe 

an-  the  lifad'inarters  of  the  School  of  Musketry 
I  and  .'slioniclille  camp,  hoih  fNtaMislieil  in  lHt>4 ; 
the  pietureMiue  ruins  of  ."^aitMood  (  icstli-,  with 
memories  of  Becket ;  and  the  Ho^val  Military  Canal, 
23  miles  in  length,  constructed  In  180.'>  for  the  con- 
Toyanoe  of  nulitaiy  stores  to  Hyc,  but  never  of 
nneh  use,  and  nvf  enUrely  su|tenieded  by  the 
railwav.  In  1881  a  sea-wall  and  panwlo,  extending 
from  Hythe  to  Santluate  (q.v.)  and  Folkestone 
( q.  V. ),  w  u>  ( ipen<sl.  These  and  some  smaller  places 
are  iuclu<le«l  in  the  parliamentary  liorough  of 
Hvthe,  which  since  \Ki'i  has  ri'tnrnod  only  one 
member,  i'op.  of  that  borough  (I8;'in  la.ltM; 
<188l).  including  West  Bythe.  28.230  (  4173  within 
the  municipal  limita) ;  (1891)  33,54U.-ln 
the  French  made  a  descent  on  Hythe,  but  were 
I  dtK  isively  rep«ilse<l,  ami  later  on,  towanls  the 
eiiil  of  the   reign  of  Kichard   II..  the  to«n  was 

visitinl    with    a    thri-i  lolil    <  :il:iriil1  \  .    n    lue  lllivillg 

de!«troyed  200  houses,  a  pestilence  i-arried  oil  numc>r- 
ous  inhabitanta,  and  an  unusually  heavy  storm 
!  caused  a  severe  less  of  men  and  ships.  Several 
charters  are  preserved  at  Hythe,  amongst  them  its 

earliest  charter  of  incor|KYrntion  grant*sl  ia  1575^ 
See  Montagu  Uurrow's  L'tnque  J'urU  {I6i>&), 
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the  ninth  letter  intlw  dphabeta 
of  western  Earo|n.  was  called 
iota  by  tlie  Onekn,  from  ite 

Semitic  name  yorf.  Hence, 
owing  to  the  character  lieinp 
the  smallest  in  the  Hilm  w 
alphaliet,  we  eet  the  word  Jot, 
'a  tittle'  (St  Matt.  v.  18),  and 
jo/^iH*^*,  or  '  Bmall  nof<^.'  The 
nanie  yofl  meant  a  hand,  the  fomi  of  the  character 
in  the  Egyptian  UieimtiG,  from  whkli  the  PhoBni- 
dan  alphabet  was  derivea,  Iwaiinf;  some  resem- 
blance to  a  hand,  with  the  thumb  hf-M  nnart  fnim 
the  tinfiers  fswe  AUPHABET).  In  early  (irwk 
inscri|»tiiiii--  till'  finiii  of  tlie  IfUor  wa^^  iin;4(ilar, 
something  like  our  Z  ;  it  then  came  to  resemble  S, 
and  this,  about  the  7th  oentnrj  lie,  waiatndght- 
•ned  oat  into  •  vertical  atrokek  It  baa  Mnee  varied 
leea  in  form  ttian  any  other  letter.  Tbo  dot  in  our 
miniiHcnle  i  first  came  into  use  in  the  11th  ccntur>' 
A.l).  It  was  orijHnally  an  accent,  i,  and  was  only 
(Mii|il(iyeil  to  ili-' 'in;,niisli  //  fronj  u,  or  to  mark  the 
I  in  the  coiiihinatMns  ui  and  in.  In  the  l'2th  ceu- 
tnrj'  tiio  accent  Wgan  also  to  be  u««c<l  when  i  wa« 
in  juxtaposition  with  m  or  ».  It  only  became 
universal  after  the  invention  of  |ninting»  when  it 
waa  found  ineonvenieDt  to  nee  two  forma  of  ^rpe. 
In  the  14th  century  a  dot  hcwan  to  lie  anbatitated 
for  the  accent,  the  oldest  ^lS.  in  which  the  dot  in 
found  datin<;  fruiii  1.T27.  These  distinctiOM  may 
M'eiii  trivial,  hut  are  veij  UMfol  in  dOtemdniOf  tilO 
dates  of  medieval  MSS. 

In  Italian,  and  in  mo8t  Enronean  languages,  the 
wwnd  of  the  letter  is  that  of  the  Latin  long  *,  the 
nanio<«oiind  of  onr  e,  whieh  we  have  in  the  English 
words  machine  and  marine.  The  long  i  in  Latin 
was  always  thus  pronounced,  and  never  like  i  in 
Jlne.  The  naiin'  sniiinl  of  our  t.  wliich  in  really  a 
diphthong,  ijft  «>nly  heard  in  words  where  it  in  sup- 
ported by  a  subscript  e,  as  in  i>it>',  pipe,  mine,  or 
where  it  is  followed  by  an  old  gultunl,  as  in  hitffi, 
vu'ght,  light.  This  became  the  name^Mond  because 
tbo  pronoun  I  (A.S.  le,  Gor.  icA)  waa  originally 
followed  bv  a  guttural  wbieh  has  now  fallen  ont. 
The  normal  st)nnd  of  i  in  English  is  that  heanl  in 
bit,  dip,  stt,  which  !■*  tl»e  short  Latin  i.  This  sound 
is  represented  iiy  y  in  c'/mfxtJ,  by  n  in  husii.  Ky  o  in 
xoomen,  by  £t  ia/urfeit,  by  M  in  tieoc^  by  hi  in  guilt, 
eein6feeeltet,andty<»in«arrigy».  8eeJ. 

Sax.  See  Santiago  db  Compostblla. 

Iambic  Tene,  a  tenn  rapliod,  in  dassic 

prosoily.  and  sometimes  in  Kngfish,  to  venes  con- 
sisting of  the  foot  or  nu  ir-  (  ulii  il  laiiihim,  consist- 
ing of  two  svllables,  of  w  iiich  the  lirst  is  sliort,  ond 
the  sfH'ond  ^ong  (  «  -  ).  Archilochns  (q.v.)  is  the 
reputeil  inventor  of  iambic  verse.  The  English 
langnagc  runs  more  easily  and  naturally  in  ihi;: 
metre  than  in  any  other.  Thus,  onr  oaoal  blank* 
verse  line  consists  of  five  iambuses,  while  we  have 
also  such  coniliinations  of  continuous  rhyming 
metres  in  iambic  im-asure  as  tetrasyllahies  ;  lines  ni 
^ix  syllatiK-'  and  tiiree  accents  (Skeltonical  verse)  ; 
octosyllabics,  as  in  most  of  the  old  mmances.  Uudi- 
bnut  Lalla  Sookkt  and  moat  of  Sontt's  and  Ityron's 
imnantie  poenM^  aoceept  Lam  and  the  Cormir; 


decaayllabiea,  with  five  aoeents,  whichwhen  rhyming 
in  eoi^leta fbmia  onr  ao^led  baraiB  metres  and 
Alezandrinea,  or  twelve-eyllable  metre  with  nz 

accents,  as  in  Drayton's  Polyolhion.    See  Mctre. 

lambllcbllSLt  a  Neonlatonist  philosopher,  a 
native  of  Clialcis,  in  Co'le  i^yria,  who  died  about 
330  A.n.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Porphyrj',  an<l  fidlower 
of  Plotinus;  but  in  his  hands  the  Neoplatoniat 
philosophy  degenerated  into  theoisr  and  demon- 
ology,  wmte  among  his  diedplee  nis  renntation 
spread  as  a  conjuror  and  miracle- worker.  His  writ- 
ings included  a  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  treati.<^  on 
matlieioatics  and  ]>liilosn]ihy  ;  tlie  autlientifilv  of 
tite  treatise  on  Egyptian  niysteriee  (ed.  Parthey, 
1 8.')7 )  is  mors  tlian  dnUoaa.  See  MBOrLATONisx. 

lanttai'na,  a  genus  of  ^garious,  pelagic 
gast«rojHxls,  in  the  same  division  as  the  river 
snail  (Paludina),  Trochus,  TurKo,  Sec.  The  shell 
is  snail-like,  but  delicate,  tran-liicent.  and  blue  in 
ci)U)ur.  In  the  warmer  8<;';i>  the  animal  (loats  Ity 
expanding  its  'foot'  on  tite  surface,  and  is  drifted 
about  b7«nn«nti(  oecarionallyon  to  Britieh  dioniL 


'  Ylolct  anaU '  (/««<Ma«/f«v<K*)  > 
Shell,  saims],  and  nfL 


It  is  most  remarkable  for  an  airj-  raft  which  it 
secretes,  and  eventually  sets  lulritt,  laden  with  egg- 
capsuleSt  like  those  of  the  whelk.  The  animus 
exude  a  violet  secretion,  and  seem  to  feed  on 
VeleUa  and  other  Codentetatea  of  the  Fortuguaw 
man-of-war  type. 

lapygia*        Art- 1.1  A. 

Ibarra,  capital  of  Imbabnra  province,  Ecuador, 
has  some  manufactnrea  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  n 
pop.  of  alsmt  10,000. 

Ibt'rilt,  the  name  by  which  Georgia  (q  v.)  M-as 
known  to  the  (Ireeks  aU'I  Uomriiis  ;  and  a]s<»  an 
ancient  name  for  Spain.  The  oucbtion  of  an  Iberian 
race  is  discussed  at  BA8QUE8,  VoL  L  78L 

IberLs.  See  CASUYTt  rr. 

Ibex,  a  name  given  to  several  sfiecies  of  tin; 
genus  r.ijaa,  of  which  the  W'st  ktmwn  i>tlie  .Mpine 
T1j«x  (ijer.  btcintiocl.  ,  Vt.  JJoiujuctin ).  The  vari« 
ous  speciee  are  descritied  at  Coat. 

Ibis*  a  genus  of  birds  related  to  the  Spoonbills, 
and,  more  remotely,  to  the  Storks  and  Herons.  It 
comprises  almut  tvvcntx  (iv  siiei  i( of  which  the 
liulk  U'iong  to  tlie  (  Hd  Woild,  though  the  genus 
is  nearly  cn-itnopolitan.  The  hill  is  hmg,  siemier, 
curvmt,  thick  at  the  Imisc,  the  point  rather  obtuse, 
the  upper  mandible  deeply  griMiveil  thrangliont  ita 
length.  The  face,  and  generally  the  greater  put 
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of  the  he«ul,  and  Bomctimes  even  the  neck,  are 
destitute  of  feAtheni,  at  least  in  adult  binls.  The 

filiima^  is  mainly  white,  with  black  primarj' 
eathere  and  pluine»  on  the  winp4.  The  neck  i.H  Umtf. 
The  are  ratlier  long,  naked  above  the  tai-sjil 
joint,  with  three  partially  united  toen  in  front,  and 
one  l>chind ;  the  wini»M  are  moderately  long ;  the 
tAil  itt  verv  short.  The  Sacred  Hub,  or  Egyptian 
Ibis  ( /.  trtkiopictt ;  formerly  known  as  /.  rtltyiosu ), 
i«  an  African  bird,  2  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
although  the  bodv  is  little  larger  than  that  of  a 
coinmotj  fowl.  The  Olofwy  Ibis  (/.  or  Plegmlts 
/alrinrllua)  is  a  smaller  »<pecicH,  alM>  African,  but 
migrating  northwartU  into  continental  Europe,  and 
oocaaiou&lly  »eeD  in  BritaiiL    It  is  also  a  North 


Tbo  Sftored  Ibis  {/bit  aihiopiea). 


American  binl.  Itn  habits  resemble  tho^e  nf  the 
Mcred  ibU.  ItA  colour  is  black,  varied  with  reddixh- 
bmwn,  and  exhibiting  Gne  pnqde  and  green  rellec- 
tinns.  It  has  no  l«>ose  pendant  feathern.  The 
White  Ibis  (/.  or  Eudocimus  alba),  a  specie*  with 
pure  wiiite  [ilnmasre,  altounds  on  the  coasts  of 
Florida.  The  S<-arlct  IliU  (/.  or  Eiuton'inus  rubfr) 
i*  a  tropical  American  species,  remarkable  for  it« 
brilliant  plumage,  which  is  scarlet,  with  a  few 
patches  of  clos-ty  black.  The  Straw-necked  Ibis 
I/,  or  CarphihtM  spinicollU)  is  a  large  Australian 
Dir«]  of  fine  plumage,  remarkable  for  stitf  naked 
yellow  feather  nliafts  on  the  neck  and  thrimt. 

The  Secret!  Ibis,  one  of  the  binls  wnp»liipiHHl  by 
the  ancient  KgA  ptians,  and  called  by  them  niih  or 
Uih,  was  sapp4»««l,  fn)m  the  colour  of  its  feathers, 
to  sjmbidUe  the  light  and  shade  of  the  moon.  It 
«rafl  the  avatar  of  the  god  Thoth  or  Hermes,  who 
eMaiped  in  tliat  sha|ie  the  puntnit  of  Typbon.  It« 
feather*  were  sup|HMed  In  soare,  and  even  kill,  the 
en>coilik.  It  at>|>eare<l  in  Eg>!>t  at  the  rise  and 
di«appr'Are<I  at  tii»*  inundation  ot  the  Nile,  and  was 
•aid  to  deliver  Egypt  fmm  the  winged  and  other 
aerrienta  which  came  fmm  .Arabia.  As  it  did  not 
malce  it*  ncMt  in  Egj'Pt  it  was  believed  to  lie  self- 
engendering,  and  to  lav  eggi*  for  a  lunar  month. 
It  waA  celeitrate«l  for  Us  purity,  and  only  drank 
fnrni  the  parent  wat««r  :  l»esi«l«i  which,  it  was  fabled 
to  entertain  the  m'»«t  invin'^ible  love  of  Egypt,  and 
to  die  of  self  starvation  if  lran><|Mirted  e1«4'where. 
It*  fleah  WM  thought  to  l>e  in<-omiptilile  after 
dfAth,  and  to  kill  it  was  punishable  with  destli. 
IbiMW  were  kept  in  the  temples,  and  anniobnted  in 
the  Deiglibonnxiod  of  cities.  After  death  they 
vcre  mummied,  and  there  is  no  animal  of  which  mi 
OMSy  remains  have  been  found  at  TheU-a.  Mein{>bis, 
and  some  other  plarei*.  They  wfr»»  pre]iami  as 
(Kber  mummies,  and  wrapf>e«l  up  in  linen  ttandages, 
whtdi  are  auiuetiiues  plaite*!  in  patterns  exter- 


nally. See  Wilkinson,  Manntra  and  Cusioiiu; 
and  Renouf's  HtbUrt  Lectures  ( 1880). 

Iblecs  or  Ihlis.    See  Demo.nolooy. 

Ibn  Batata,  Arab  traveller  and  geographer, 
whose  pnijH-'r  name  was  Abu  Abdullah  Mohammed, 
was  l»orn  at  Tangien*  in  13(H,  and  sjK?nt  thirty 
vears  (1.325-54)  of  his  life  in  travel.  Settling  at 
Fez,  in  Morocco,  in  ISM,  he  wrote  the  historj-  of 
his  journeys,  and  diitl  there  in  1.37H.  The  coiir^te 
of  Ills  travels  le<l  him  lirst  to  Mecca,  then  to  Persia, 
Mcsoitotamia,  Arabia,  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
Asia  Slinor,  the  Casjdan  regions,  Khwari/m,  liok- 
hara,  .Afghanistan,  and  India  ;  thence  he  proceeded 
to  China  by  way  of  Sumatra,  and  finally  came 
home  to  Fez  in  1.349.  But  his  journeys  wore  not 
yet  done.  He  visitwl  southern  Spain,  and  then 
travelle^l  ax  far  an  Timbuktu  on  the  Niger.  His 
naiTiitive  is  extremely  interesting,  humour  and 
anecdote  alternating  with  graphic  description,  and 
through  it  all  runs  the  golden  thread  of  the  writer's 
naive  pei>4onality.  It  wan  publiKhed  with  a  French 
translation,  in  4  vols.,  by  j)cfri^mcry  and  Sungiii- 
nctti  in  1858-59.  See  I^'ntiutial  Ufvirir,  July  1888, 
and  Scottish  Geog.  Mag.,  SeptemlK?r  l88ii. 

Ibn  Gabirol.  See  Avicebron. 

Ibn  Zoar,  or  Ins  ZoiitL   See  A^'e.nzoar. 

Ibrahim  Pasba,  vireroy  of  Egj-pt  (1789- 

1848).    See  EOYIT,  Vol.  IV.  p.  242. 

I  brail.  See  Braila. 

Ibsen*  Hknrik,  (loet  and  the  creator  of  a  new 
tyjie  of  drama,  waa  bom  at  Skein  in  south  Norway, 
20th  March  1828.  In  1842  he  was  apprentice*!  to 
a  chemist  at  (irimsta<i.  But  he  aimed  higher: 
lie  stnditMl,  and  wrote  |>oetr>  and  a  drama,  Catilina. 
This,  published  in  18.'>(),  was  a  failure.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  a  student  at  Christiania 
University,  but  soon  grew  tired  of  acailemic  study. 
After  nearlv  two  years  of  journalistic  work  he  was 
api>ointed  direct4»r  of  Ule  BuH's  theatre  at  Bergen. 
For  it  he  wrote  five  ntmantic  dramas,  but  only  tM'o 
— Ltuty  Ingerat  Oxtrnt  and  The  limiquet  at  Sfjlhaiig 
— have  l>een  published.  In  18.'«7  he  undert^Mik 
similar  duties  for  the  National  Theatre  in  Chris- 
'  tiania.  His  next  dramas  were  'J'he  H'arriort  in 
I  Heigtlamt  (1858),  The  Jiiml  Knigt  (1864),  and 
I  Lord's  Comedy  (1862).  The  fir>t  two  ailmirably 
reproduce  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  old  sagas,  and 
[dace<l  Ili»en  in  the  first  rank  of  Scandinavian 
'  draniatt'tM.  The  last  is  a  precursor  of  his  satirical 
I  s<icial  dramas  ;  it  set  all  the  I'hilixtine  world  of 
Norway  against  him.  Then  in  IWi2  the  National 
Theatre  Itecame  bankrupt  ;  and,  moreover,  Ilisen 
was  bitterly  dl»ap|Miinte<i  when  Norway  held  aloof 
from  the  I'lUies  in  their  struggle  against  tlie(>enuan 
{towers.  S«i,  thoroughly  disguxietl  with  his  countr>'- 
men  and  his  countrj-,  he  said  gtssbbye  U»  Norway 
in  lNl>4,  and  lived  rbietly  in  Home,  DreMlen,  and 
Munich  till  1892.  when  he  returne<l  to  Christiania. 
The  Norwegian |>arliamentgrHnte<ihini  — reluctantly 
— a  (tension  in  I>M36.  In  tlint  an<l  tlie  following  year 
ap|>eared  the  lyric  dramas  Iliauti  ami  /Vrr  Cynt,  in 
many  r(.-si'e«-tH  the  finest  things  he  has  done;  the 
po»?tic  worknuinshiii  is  of  a  very  high  oid»-r.  Brand 
IS  an  incarnation  ot  the  aloolute  Kensc  of  duty,  but 
his  ideal  striding  and  »elf-»arrilice  enil  in  <lisaster 
!<»Hrauw  he  is  ignorant  of  the  projx  r  function  of 
love.  I'>-4T  <iynt  is  the  complete  mirror  cd  actual 
man  ;  in  his  case  seltisline!^-<  and  romantic  fancy 
are  the  r«s-ks  u|Km  which  i'ieal  stri\inj;  comes  to 
noii^'ht.  By  intention  js-riiiiarly  n-pn-w-ntative  of 
Norwe;.»ian  ebsracter.  With  dramas  hnve  also  a 
nniver^l  validity.  In  Jn73  \y>^-n  pul>Ii.«hed  the 
doll  Me  drama  Einfieror  ami  tiaUrun  (Julian  and 
Christ:  Enir.  trans.  lH7»>i.  in  which  he  foretelhi 
the  '  third  kin^'lorn '  tliat  is  to  trsn^'v-nd  Iwith 
I  classic  au<l  Chruiiao  culture.    But  alrea<ly  in  1869 
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be  had  finbtod  The  Tmtng  Mm*t  Leoffwe,  uiother 

of  tlif  satirical  social  dramas  which  have  made 
hi.s  uanie  famous.  TliLs  haa  hean  followwl  by  seven 
Others — Pillars  of  Six-icty  (1877),  .1  f>"ll's  Home 
(1879),  aho»tjt  (1881),  An  Enemy  of  the  People 
( 1882),  The  WUd  Ditek  ( 1884),  limincr'sh.lm  ( 1886), 
and  the  Lady  from  tie  Sea  (1888).  In  bis  lyric 
and  epic  DigU  (9d  ed.  1875)  every  piece  is  excellent. 

These  putye  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy  in 
Enj^land  In  1889,  as  they  had  done  shortly  before 
in  (iiTtuany  and  in  the  .Scamlinavian  conntrios, 
llmcn  tx  a  pas-sionatc  aWvocato  of  individual  lilx-rty. 
He  maintains  that  nian'ft  (inst  and  chieft^st  duty 
Ls  to  tte  wholly  man,  consistent  with  himself  in  all 
thinjo.  An  idealist  of  the  bichest  type  in  the 
belioi  he  ententaini  aa  to  the  ratnre  poeeibilitiee 
of  maakind,  he  is  a  eeeptte  In  hb  eetiniatlon  of 
existing  nifii,  and  <^prrially  of  existinjj  institu- 
tions, wxial  Htid  political.  His  inisKion,  like 
Socrat^'s'  of  old,  is  to  awaken  men  to  a  real  com- 
preheusiun  of  themselves.  Thus  he  Im  an  uncom- 
promising moral  reformer.  He  ie  inspired  by  a 
stem  Semitic  earaestneae,  and  drives  rignt  through 
ail  ohetacles  to  get  grasp  of  truth  nnmiitekable. 
The  interest  and  method  of  his  plays  are  almost 
exclusively  psychological.  He  makes  the  conse- 
quential development  of  character  the  siipremc 
law  of  dramatic  evolution.  Hin  plays  rcpixwent 
the  conclnsion  from  the  jwycholo^icjil  premises  of 
ftome  problem  in  character  or  social  circumstance. 
Elach  play  liegins  where  an  ordinary  play  would 
be  jnat  on  tin  point  ol  ending;  thie  aitaation  is 
formed  heforo  the  enrtain  rises.  By  his 
anafytic  nicthoil  Ibt^en  is  enahli-d  to  paint  richly- 
detailwi  pii'tnrcs  of  inner  soul  life  without  resort- 
ing to  loufj;  monologues  or  explanatory  siieeches. 
His  language  is  concise  and  viuorous,  anu  full  of 
vivid  realism.  He  gets  some  of  bis  effects  by  the 
use  of  incisive  sarcasm  and  tragio  irony  and  fear- 
leas  outspoken  realism.  His  diaiseters  are  real 
persons :  each  in  thought,  language,  and  behaviour 
presents  a  consistent  individuality  througliout. 
Tiiere  i-*  at  tiint-s  Um  much  iny.sticiHni  and  symbol- 
ism,  anil  a  tendency  to  exa^erate  coutnulictions  of 
eharacter  and  overbordea  we  aotko  with  motives. 

MenrikIbim{l8S»),  bieonuneaMwatlaa  of  hisTOth  birth- 
day, is  a  eollcotion  of  opinionsk  oMoliini^  andef  retatais- 
esaess  by  Scandinavisnanthon,  edited  br  Qsrbard  Gran, 
flee  biographies  by  Ysflanias  (BMdish,  168S).  Paasarge 
IQecnaa,  IROL  Jagw  iHhtw^nLJm :  Kng.  trmna 
UMX  and  hi  O.  Biandes^  irorEs  (DaalsL,  In 
Bnglisb.  Mr  QoWa  artides  (in  FortniffhU^,  imi,  kc); 
Uriekatead's  Four  Lectures  on  Ibsen  (1892) ;  O.  Bernard 
Sbaw,  The  QuinUsscnee  of  Ibtenism  (1893);  H.  H. 
Bovcaen,  A  Cmnmtntary  on  the  Works  of  Ibsen  (18JM); 
•nu  Arclicr'g  translation  of  the  proao  worka  (1K90). 
Brand  tmn  l>c«u  translated  both  Ui  ]>roH«  and  ver«e. 

Ib'vcus*  Greek  lyric  poet,  a  native  of  Khcgiutn, 
in  Italy,  Bouriabed  almut  540  b.c,  and  lived  soiue 
time  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa. 

Accordini^  to  the  legend  he  was  slain  by  robl>cr« 
near  Connth,  and  "Tving  cnlle«l  upon  a  flock  of 
cranes  tliat  li<>  --axs  II vim;  uvi'iliead  to  av<'iij;e  liini. 
The  er.ine.-,  svent  aihl  lioviired  over  the  tlieutre  at 
Corinth,  where  the  |>eople  were  a.s.sembled.  One 
of  the  Mill rde rent,  seeing  tbem,  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily, ■  lieliold  the  aveogers  of  Iltyens.'  This  led 
to  an  inquiry,  and  to  the  conviction  ol  the  guilty. 
The  story  hi  best  told  in  Schiller's  beautiful  ballml. 
Ibycus  wrote  cliiflly  erotir  |Mjctiv.  Tlie  fra),'iiietits 
that  survive  are  jirinted  in  Ikijjks  J'oetic  Lyrii:i 
Grtrei  ( vol.  iii. )  and  in  Sehneidewfal'a  DtUetUt 
Potais  Gnrrnrum  Elegiacte  ( 1838 ). 

lea*  a  department  on  the  erntst  of  Pern,  with  an 

M«aot  8400  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  over  (iO.OOO.  The 
greater  nart  is  a  Raiuly  desert.  Init  tiie  river  valle  ys 
are  fertile,  ami  ar<»  planted  with  corn,  fruit  ^.  condii, 
and  indigo,  in  one  of  these  vaUeye  lies  the  capital. 


Ica,  00  mOea  8K  of  Ffaeo,  its  port^  with  which  il 

is  connected  by  railway.    Popi.  700QL 

I'caru.H.  See  D.«u.\t.u8. 

Ice  is  water  in  the  solid  form.  It  is  specificallj 
lighter  than  water  which  is  just  aboat  to  ' 
and  tlierefore  swuus  in  it.  WatMr»  in 
solid,  expands  about  iH^tb  in  volume  or  balk, 
thus  acquires  a  density  equal  to  0-91674  (water  at 
C  C.  =>  1*0).  The  formation  of  ice  takes  place 
generally  at  the  .surface  of  water.  This  is  owTujg  to 
the  [M-ouliarity  tliat,  wlien  water  lia-s  I  at  the  ordi- 
nary atmosjilierie  pressure)  cooled  down  to  within 
3"9°  C.  of  f^ieezing,  it  ceanes  to  contract  as  it  did 
before  with  increase  of  cold,  and  begins  t«)  expand 
until  it  freezea  (sea  HKaT) ;  this  caosea  the  coMBSt 
portions  ef  the  water  to  ho  floa^g  alwasra  on  ^ 
surface.  In  some  circumstances,  not  very  well 
explained,  ice  forma  at  the  iNittom  of  riveni,  and 
is  called  ground-ice  or  Anchor  ice  ((j.v. ). 

Water  in  ordinary  cases  freezes  at  the  degree  of 
temperature  marked  0°  on  the  Centigrade  and 
R^umur  s  thermometers  and  32*  on  Falirenbeit's ; 
but  if  it  is  kept  perfectly  still  it  may  be  cooled  to 
nearly  -  5*5'  C.  l>elow  freering  ( =  22*  F.)  and 
still  remain  liquid.  The  least  shake,  however,  or 
throwiii;,'  in  of  a  solid  Ixidy,  tiiake.s  a  portion  of  it 
freeze  instantly,  anti  it«  teniiK'rature  rises  immedi- 
ately to  0  C.  .Sea  water,  anu  salt  water  in  general, 
freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  than  pure  water ;  in 
doing  this  part  of  the  salt  separates,  and  the  ioSb 
when  meltM,  ^vca  water  that  ia  fneher  than  that 
on  which  the  lee  was  famod.  cdonr  of  pore 
ice  is  deep  blue,  which  is  only  discernible,  however, 
when  it  is  in  large  masses ;  it  is  l»est  seen  in  the 
clefts  of  a  glacier  or  of  an  iceberg.  In  onier  to 
melt  a  (Miund  of  ice  it  is  necessary  to  communicate 
to  it  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  80 "025  IK  of  water 
V  C.  Tliis  meeaniea  the  'latent  heat' of  ioa:  ftha 
temperature  does  not  rise  until  the  iee  ima  mob 
melted. 

In  the  nei;;h1>ourhood  of  the  poles,  and  on  moun- 
tains of  a  certain  height  in  all  latitudes,  there  exist 
iiiiniense  ina.sses  of  jwrmanent  ice ;  and  even  in 
soiiif  districts  of  SilK'iia,  where  a  kind  of  culture  is 

Sracticable  iu  summer,  there  are  found,  at  a  certain 
epth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  strata  of  ice 
mingled  with  sand.  In  sinking  a  well  at  YaJnatsk, 
the  soli  was  fband  permanently  frosen  hard  to  ^e 
depth  of  382  feet,  and  consistin;^  in  some  ]iart.«i 
entirely  of  ice.  In  the  lower  regions  of  tJie  torrid 
zone  tlicre  is 
no  ice,  and  in 
the  temperate 
zones  it  is  a 
passing  pheno- 
menon. From 
the  polar  ice- 
fields and 
glaciers  which 
ari>  always  pro- 
truding them- 
selves into  the 
sea,  gfoat  float- 
ing masses  be- 
come detached 
and  form  in:- 
lHr</s,  lloes, 
anil  drift-ice 
I  see  (  iLACIBR). 

These  beigsor 
monntaina  of 
ice  rise  some- 
times more  than  250  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thev 

present  tlie  apix  arance  of  dazzling  white  chalk  <  litis 
of  the  iin»f«t  fantastic  siiaiK's.  Fre-vh  fractures  have 
a  green  or  hltie  colour.  I  roni  tlie  sj»ecitic  gravity, 
it  is  calculated  that   the  volume  of  an  ioa> 
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|j«rK  l>cIow  the  water  b  aboat  nine  times  that  of 
tlif  pnttruiliri",'  part.  Iceliergs,  and  ti<H's  or  ice- 
fiel«i"<,  (in;  iiftt'n  la<len  witli  piwfM  oi  rook  and 
maiwfs  1)1  !<totie«  ami  delritu^,  vsliii  li  they  Have 
brought  wiUi  them  fmni  the  coiLstM  where  they 
ivwe  fbnmd,  and  which  they  often  tra.n»}>ort  to  a 
mat  dkluM  towunda  the  equator.  TheM  float- 
uig  mawiHi  of  iee  an  daMBiwii  toBavigatioa.  The 
itt-fKi  \»  the  Iwlt  or  fimge  of  ice  along  tho  ahom 
in  arctic  rejrions. 

TIk'  h.iiilhi'.-sw  and  stron<;lh  of  ice  increajies  wiih 
the  «le<;r»  »-  of  c-olil.  lu  t)ie  wvore  \nnter  of  1740  a 
hou.se  wiu*  hiiilt  of  tlie  ice  of  tlie  Neva  at  St  Peters- 
bviKi  ^  ^«et  lon^.  16  wide,  and  20  high,  and  the 
vAllii  aapporteil  tlio  roof,  which  waa  alao  of  ioe, 
without  the  least  injury.  Before  it  stood  two  ice* 
iDortani  and  elx  iee-eannon,  maile  on  the  turning- 
hithe,  with  carria^jea  an<l  "lii  t  is  al»o  of  ice.  The 
ciuinon  were  nf  tlie  calihre  of  ti-poundere  ;  the  thick- 
ncM  of  the  ice  wba  only  four  inehea,  and  yet  it 
ICMsted  the  exploHion. 

Faraday  Bret  called  attention  to  a  remarkable 
praparty  of  iee,  ainoe  called  Kegelation.  Two  slabs 
of  MB,  with  flat  aaifMei,  plaeed  in  oontaet,  unite 
into  on>-  iiins^<  evott  UmmsIi  the  temperature  of  the 
surruuniiiii};  air  be  eooBiderably  «^>re  the  freezinj;- 
point  Faniday  endeavouretl  to  account  for  thin  by 
amuming  that  a  Rinall  quantity  of  water,  surnninded 
on  ever}'  si<le  bv  ice,  hafl  a  natural  tendency  to 
become  ice;  ant)  the  fact  that  two  blocks  of  ice 
placed  in  contact  do  not  unite  unless  they  are  moint 
■eemed  to  bear  out  thb  idea.  Bat  J.  Thomson 
gave  a  totally  dilTerent  exnlanation  of  this  ]>h«no- 
menon.  He  showed  that  trio  ( .ipillary  force  in  the 
film  of  water  lietwe«;n  tlie  i)late«  in  sntlicient  to 
accnont  f<»r  a  verj'  coii^idi  mliie  iiressure  l»etweeu 
them ;  so  tliat  from  liia  point  of  view  the  pheno- 
menon woaM  be  identieal  with  the  making  of^ snow- 
lialla  bv  prawm,  or  with  the  fonnatwn,  by  a 
bydianfie  preni,  of  ehar  Uoeka  from  a  mass  of 
IKmnded  iee,  an  observed  fact,  the  explanation  of 
which  is  tn  be  found  in  the  property  of  ioe  mentioned 
lielow.  rma  lay.  tjikitij.'  up  the  qnestion  aj,'!iin, 
»howe<1  that  the  ( so-caileti )  regelation  takes  place 
in  ira/rr  as  readily  as  in  air,  a  fact  quite  ineon- 
aistent  with  the  aclion  of  capillary  foroaa.  To  this 
4.  Tbomson  replied,  sliowing,  very  fnganioiHiy*  that 
the  eapUlaiy  foroaa  he  at  first  aammed  an  not 
neeeaaary  to  a  comrieta  explanKtion  of  the  obaarved 
pbenomeaa.  Sea  hmemAxnf     Me  BiofiA  SMietj/, 

UtlKT  news  of  the  qnwtinn  lire  miiii'Tous:  for 
Instance,  that  of  Persoz,  ad(»ptcd  by  i-urltcH,  in 
wideb  iee  waa  eowridered  as  essentially  colder  than 
a<(  paMting  through  a  aort  of  viaooiis 
liquefying,  as  metab  do  daring  the 
of  melting.  This  idea,  however,  has  not  of 
found  much  support :  and  it  is  |>oiv*ib1e  that 
til"  tnie  Miliition  of  the  question  is,  nn  .].  ThoniHon 
piitnt4f<i  out,  to  l>e  found  in  the  analogs  of  the 
cty-MtAllijvation  of  salts  from  their  aqueous  wdution."*. 

Uowpver  that  may  bo,  there  is  no  doubt  aliout 
the  fullovt  ing  proiterty  of  iee,  tlieoretically  predictcil 
by  J.  TboRMon  trom  tba  experimenial  net  of  iin 
cxpandini;  in  the  net  of  freexing,  and  demnnstarated 
l»v  ni^m-  of  the  l'iezoni<'t<T  I'v  Sir  \V.  Thonison  - 
VI/.  that  the  fr*>cj;ing  jMiint  of  « liter,  or  the  melting 
p-iint  of  i<«'.  Iducrnl  Ikj  jtrtssiin-  t<»  the  exti'iit  of 
Ot)U74'  for  fv^-rj  atmosphere  of  pressure;  and 
the  bffotheni  have,  with  singnlar  in^eattitv,  api>Ued 
this  to  the  explanation  of  the  motion  of  glaeierB. 
That  a  OUMM  of  glacier  iee  moves  in  Ita  diannel  like 
a  Hseous  fluid  was  first  completely  established  by 
Forbe*.  Thomson's  explanation  of  this  motion  i*» 
of  til*-  f-iUiiw  in;;  nature:  In  the  iinnienHe  niajw  of 
tUt  gluru-r  ( even  if  it  were  liomogeneous,  much 
mttn  so  when  full  of  cracks  and  fiiwures,  as  it  always 
iai  than  are  portiona  aubjected  to  a  much  greater 


stress  than  others.  The  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjectetl  is  8uch  an  corresponds  to  a  melting- 
]>oint  considerably  bcluw  lli<>  temperature  of  the 
moss— and  therefore,  at  such  pointn,  if  the  iee  be 
nut  altogether  too  cold  it  melts,  the  stress  ie 
relieved*  and  the  whole  mi\x->  is  free  for  an  instant 
to  move  nearly  aa  a  fluid  would  move  in  ita  plaee. 
But,  the  atreaaee  beiog  tbna  for  an  inatant  lemnvadt 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  imiter  are 
again  consiBtcnt  with  freezing— the  thin  layer  of 
\\  rut-r  <)uicklv  i«jli<liHes,  and  then  matters  jirnceed 
a.s  liefore.  'iMius,  at  cverj'  instant,  the  stresses  at 
diiFereut  partes  of  the  moss  melt  it  at  those  plaoea 
where  they  ara  greateat,  and  so  produce  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  of  a  mass  which  might  in 
common  language  be  termed  solid,  and  even  rigidt 
slowly  creeping  down  Ita  rocky  tie<l  like  a  stream  of 
tar  or  treacle.  This  explanation  would  not  meet 
the  cjise  of  extremely  cold  iee  ;  and  it  appears  tliat 
even  extremely  (  old  icr  run  Ik-  niude  to  now  ahwly f 
whence  ice  most  have  some  true  viscosity. 

Ice-trade  and  Manufacture. — The  trade  in  ioe  ia 
now  one  of  great  and  inereaaing  importanee^  lea 
has  always  Men  eateemaJ  aa  a  laznnr  in  tnnn 
weather ;  and  this  early  led  to  the  atanBg  ef  ft  in 
winter  and  preserving  it  for  snmmer  use.  The 
Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Romans,  at  lirst  pre- 
served snow,  closely  nacked  in  deep  underground 
cellars.  Nero,  at  a  later  peritsl,  established  ice- 
booeea  in  Konie,  aimilar  to  those  in  use  in  most 
European  eonntnaa  np  to  the  |n«aent  time.  But 
tbeaa  meana  were  not  enough  to  annply  the  Inxnri* 
ous  Romans  with  iee  for  eooling  Mverages,  and 
they  lutually  establi--lied  a  trade  in  snow,  which 
was  bpiu^dit  to  Koine  from  the  f<umuiits  of  distant 
mount.'iiiis.  The  trade  in  ice  in  (Ireat  UriUnin  wii-<, 
until  a  recent  periwl,  a  vciy  Iimit4>d  one,  having 
been  chiefly  conKned  to  the  anpply  required  by  n 
few  of  the  nmi-claaa  flahmcmgeia  and  ooofectionflis 
—the  private  leaideneea  of  the  more  opulent  famlHea 
being  furnished  with  ice  lnmsen  {generally  solid 
built  cellars,  wholly  or  ]>artially  tinder^-ronntl ),  in 
which  a  sufliciency  is  k»'])t  for  private  use.  Hut 
ice  has  come  to  Ik?  more  and  more  largely  used 
in  preser^'ing  provi.HionH,  iMith  in  refrigerating 
chambers  and  other\vi<(e.  It  is  also  used  by 
biewen.  In  surgieal  u|>erations  ice  is  used  to 
prodnee  partial  anoeatheaia}  it  aarvea  in  fevera  to 
oool  the  mouth  and  reduee  the  intemal  tempera- 
ture, while  ire  in  bags,  applierl  to  the  sjiine,  ia 
found  helpful  in  man>  ciu-rs  of  sea  .si(  knej*s,  and 
in  other  applications.  Much  iee  is  reciuired  in 
America,  during  the  hot  weather,  for  preserving 
dead  bodies  between  death  and  burial. 

Ice  waa  imported  into  £nglaad  from  Novwajf  on 
a  considerable  scale  aa  ear^  aa  I88t  t  bat  It  waa 
left  to  the  Americans  to  originate  a  trade  in  this 
article  in  their  own  cities,  which  has  extended  to 
Kiirn|M'  and  Asia,  and  in  an  iiioredibly  short  space 
of  time  attained  a  nur^irising  magnitude.  The 
export  of  ice  fn»m  America  wa.s  commenced  about 
1805,  by  a  merchant  named  Tudor,  who  sent  ice 
from  Boston  to  the  We^t  Indiee.  Aft«r  persuvKr- 
ing  against  many  leases  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  trade  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay ; 
and  now  not  only  is  it  sent  in  vaj*t  quantities  to 
those  places,  btit  also  to  Hong  kong,  ^^'hanllM^a, 
anil  ltata\'iiu  .Alnint  tli(>  year  ISKI  the  W'enliam 
lc<>  Company  commenced  ««^'nding  ice  tut  ireat 
Britain  from  Boston.  Tbe  anpply  of  ice  for  Creat 
Britain,  however,  now  comes  almost  wholly  from 
Norway  (mainly  from  Drobak,  near  Christiania, 
where  a  lake  wa**  christened  '  Wcnhatn  Lake,'  after 
the  Itoston  one ;  in  IKS8,  *28.t,(i4),'>  tons  ( value 
£17S,4SJ)  were  inqMirted  thence,  and  only  14,'»  tons 
from  all  other  eoiintries.  In  IhlKi  tlie  ex|»<»rt  from 
Norway  to  Itritaiii  ha*!  a  valueof  £262,'J<AS.  In  severe 
win  ten  Uie  Norfolk  Broads  supply  a  quanlityi 
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Thirty  yeore  previoualy  AmericA  bid  Mnt  to 
Great  Briuin  on  Ml  amage  9(^000  ton*  aimuUly, 

contin-j  £20.000. 

In  AtuericH  the  ic<'  liarvest  is  {^atliereJ  in  on  an 
enurmous  scale  and  with  an  elaborate  system  of 
apparatus.  The  ice  iH  cleared  from  now  oy  means 
ot  an  implement  called  tba  mnr'plaiiei.  An  ice> 
plmigli,  drawn  hf  horaee,  nnd  dnVen  hy  a  man 
riding  upon  it,  is  then  made  to  cnt  deep  parallel 
grooves  in  the  ice,  and  tlienc  are  uj^'nin  crossed  by 
otiier  grooves  at  riuht  anKlen,  ho  that  the  whole  i 
of  the  Hurface  in  deeply  marked  out  into  nniall 
squares,  nieaMuring  a  little  more  than  three  feet. 
A  fow  of  tlie^Me  square  blocki  being  detached  by 
liand-iawi,  the  remainder  are  easily  broken  off  with 
erowhars,  and  floated  away  to  the  ioe-atorehonsee, 
which  are  unnally  built  of  wood,  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  or  river.'  SuTiie  of  these  arc  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, and  contain  \  aiilts  of  great  ileptli  ;  the  walls 
arc  double,  sotnetiiin  --  trrlilr,  or  even  qimii rujile, 
l>eing  altogether  as  much  im  four  fe«t  in  thicknes.s, 
and  Laving  hollow  upaces  between  to  render  Ihem 
lees  heat-coodoctinff.  The  bloclu  of  ioe  are  eovered 
on  with  eawdnst,  a  layer  being  placed  Iwtween  eaoh 
oer  of  bloekK.  Stanv  of  these  ice-bouses  are  made 
large  enough  to  hold"  from  40.000  to  80,000  tons  of 
ire.  TIu'  <|uantity  of  ice  harvested  in  the  United 
StHt^s  may  l>e  guej!u«ie<l  from  the  fact  that  I'hila 
delphia  requires  an  annual  supply  of  7(Ki.(MMt  tons, 
ana  New  York  and  the  adjoinine^  cities,  l,'_Wi,'J00. 
Hew  York  ia  eupplicd  from  the  findeon  ;  I'liiladel- 
phia  from  th«  SebnylkilL  Delaware,  and  Lehigh, 
well  as  from  the  Kennebeo;  Boeton  from  Wen* 
ham  Lake,  &c. ;  and  the  we«t  from  the  great  lakes. 
Throughout  the  states,  except  in  theextreiue  north, 
the  inanufactine  of  artilicial  ice  \h  cxtenxivel y  car- 
ried on.  Even  in  the  ccn*<usof  1890,  when  the  indua- 
Ifywas  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  222  factories 
were  reported  employing  3306  hands  and  $8,846,408 
capitalt  and  yieldmg  a  prodoet  valned  at  $4,990^988. 

TIm  tniltfing  of  ice-edifices  in  stilt  a  winter 
amusement  in  Russia ;  and,  in  the  New  World, 
Montreal  fK>t  the  example  of  an  annual  ice-carnival, 
one  of  the  features  of  which  is  the  building  of  a 

Seat  ico-palace,  an<l  of  ice-monunient«  of  various 
nds.  Skating  (q.v.)  is  the  subject  of  a  »eparate 
article.  Ice-b«tating  is  an  exhilarating  recreation, 
pnmued  on  frasen  lakes  and  rivers,  especially  in 
America.  The  Canadhtn  ice-boat  or  ice-yacht  in 
not  so  much  a  lM)at  as  a  triangular  framework  of  , 
wood,  running  hy  nn'ans  of  a  sail— with  the  hn>ail 
end  foremost  on  iliire  skale-^  or  niiiniTs,  .S  feet 
long  by  8  inches  deep.  There  is  luit  one  large  sail, 
vsoaUy  triangular,  fastened  to  a  Itooni  and  yard, 
which  may  be  over  80  feet  in  length.  Such  an  ice- 
boat may  be  steered  by  the  rudder-skate  in  almost 
any  direction  not  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and  may 
atUiin  an  average  s|)eed  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  t*ometinuis  as  much  a-;  si\t\  live  miles. 
SiKiw  fM-rioiisly  ndiices  the  bpeeii.  For  means 
devised  for  arlilirial  Iree/ing,  SW  PKBBSmO  MiX* 
TUKE.S,  and  KKKKUiiatATIoN. 

Ice  Age*  See  Glacial  Period. 

Iceland  is  an  island  in  the  North  Atlantic 
immediately  south  of  the  I'olar  ( "ircle,  which  just 
touches  the  n()rtliemmo«t  jwiint  <>f  the  island,  the 
Melrakkasletta.  It  lies  between  63°  2.T  antl  GG' 
S3'  N.  lat.,  and  between  IS"  92*  and  24'  15'  W. 
long.  The  meridian  of  Ferro  eraaaes  the  island  in 
the  middle.  The  distance  from  Iceland  to  Green* 
laml  in  abottt  2.^0  milci*,  to  Norway  000  miles,  tO 
the  Farfle  Islands  altout  2ri*>  miles,  and  to  Scot- 
land I'MlO  miles.  Its  HUjierlirial  area  is  40, ^M) 
sq.  m.  (more  than  a  third  larger  than  Scotlan«l); 
its  length  from  east  to  west  ;i<K)  miles,  and 
its  breadth  from  north  to  aouth  200  milea.  The 


whole  length  of  the  south  coast  from  east  to  west 
is  entirely  wanting  in  bays  and  firths ;  the  coaf<t- 
line  is  not,  however,  straight,  but  bulge*  out 
largely  in  the  middle,  and  tlie  nortli  coast  has  an 
inwani  corresponding  curve.  Other  parts  of  the 
coast,  aopecially  the  north-west  ami  east  coasts, 
are  veiy  maeh  indented  hjf  firtha  and  bays,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  iael  that  the  eireomferenee 
of  the  island,  if  measored  from  point  to  |M>jnt,  is 
only  900  miles,  hut  the  coast  line  folIo\viii<T  the 
i  indentations  would  be  above  '2<HX)  miles.  The 
principal  btiys  and  firths  of  the  island  are  Fa\afl4i« 
IJreithif jord  (  Brood  Firth ),  and  Isafjord  ( Ice  Firth ), 
on  the  west  coast ;  the  Hdnail«ji  ( Bear-cub's  Bav  U 
Skagafjord  (Ness  Firth  ).  Eyafjord  (Island  Firth), 
and  Skj41fandail6i  (Shiverug  Bay),  on  the  north 
coast.  On  the  east  coast  there  are  no  large  firths, 
but  many  small  ones ;  the  beat  known  of  tbaaa 
is  Sevthisfjord  {  Fry  Firth). 

Ta'ken  as  a  whole,  Iceland  may  be  said  to  )«  a 
tableland  alsiut  '2fKX)  feet  high.  In  some  parts  it 
sloi>es  pretty  evenly  down  to  the  coast,  as  is  the 
cose  on  the  aooth  side  between  Eya^allaiiikall  an«l 
Keykjanea.  Here  is  the  largest  extent  of  lowland, 
almut  1400  sq.  ni.  The  next  largest  piece  of  low- 
land is  the  Borgarfjord,  which  extemls  to  the 
Snaefellsjiikull  range  of  hills,  and  is  a)>out  4(M> 
fKl.  m.  The  firths  in  the  north  west,  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  east,  may  l>c  l(K)ke<l  uinm  as  so 
many  cuttings  in  the  tableland  eUecteu  bv  vol- 
canic and  glacial  action  dnring  lonner  geological 
periodaoltneialaad.  In  moat  eaeea  these  ctttmMsa 
are  eompartitively  narrow,aad  hQh  rise  to  sbont  SQOO 
feet  abniptly  from  the  water,  ending  in  s|,.,.j,  pre- 
cipices, which  alVord  breeding-places  to  an  iuniH^nse 
nuiiil«-r  of  sea-fowl.  This  is  es]'ei  ially  tliecasc  in 
the  north-west  and  the  east.  In  the  north,  and  in 
some  parts  of  ihe  east,  there  are  several  broad 
valleys  running  from  the  firths  into  the  interior. 
Icehmd  is  throaghont  Tolcanic,  and,  according  to 
geologists,  it  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  vol- 
canic action.  The  interior  and  highest  part  of 
the  island  consists  of  volcanic  tufa ;  the  hills 
of  the  east  and  west  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  Wsalt.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  occupi*^! 
by  barren  sands,  lava  tracts,  and  icefields.  The 
largest  of  these  lava  tracts  is  Odiithahraun,  about 
1200  sq.  m.  The  laigeat  icefield  is  that  of  Vatn»> 
jnkull,  abont  SOOO  sq.  m.,  and  all  the  ieefieMa 
I  together  cover  5.360  sq.  m.  At  the  south-east 
corner  of  Vatnajokull  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  Iceland,  called  Oracfaj<>kull  ;  it  is  t)426  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  upper  part  is 
covered  with  everlasting  snow  or  ice ;  and  so  are 
more  or  less  all  monntaina  above  4U00  feet,  aa  tb« 
snow-Hne  is  nsnally  at  from  3000  to  4000  feet^ 
There  are  twenty  volcanoes  which  have  been  active 
at  one  time  or  another  since  the  island  was  in- 
haliited.  The  most  famous  of  the.se  is  Ilecla  (q.v.), 
Is'cause  its  eruptions  have  l»e<'n  most  frequent. 
There  are,  however,  other  volcanoes,  such  as  Laki, 
near  Skaptd,  which  have  been  the  seats  of  more 
gigantic eruptiona  This  volcano  threw  out  in  17h3 
a  lava  stream  about  46  miles  an  length  and  nearly 
IS  miles  in  breadth.  Sach  an  ontponr  from  one 
volcano  at  one  time  is  unexamph  il  anywhere  elstj. 
The  south  west  jteninsula,  Ucvkjams,  has  fre- 
quently Iwen  disturl>ed  hy  volcanic  outlmrsis,  which 
have  not  )>eeu  contined  to  the  land,  but  islands  in 
the  sea  round  it  ha\e  Keen  thrown  np  or  aQb> 
meiged  idltemately  bv  submatine  volcanic  action. 
Aa  a  result  irf  this  volcanic  activity,  2400  sq.  ni.  of 
Iceland  are  covered  with  lava  Many  of  the  ice- 
hills  have  l>een  active  volcanoes  during  the  last  600 
years,  such  as  OraefajokuU  and  Eyafjallajokull. 
I'liese  ice-v(»lcan(x*s  never  throw  out  any  lava,  but 
nnnl  and  ashes.  Ti>e  numerous  hot  springs  Noat- 
tered  about  the  island  ate  also  oonnecled  with  tb« 
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voleanic  fire** :  thew  are  in  many  partA  made  use 
of  by  the  inhabitants  for  cookinR  and  washing 
fniqMTs*'?*.  There  is  grcnt  rlifrcrcncc  in  tlio  lieat 
ol  these  sprinpi ;  winie  are  jiist  warm  enougli  for 
Itathing,  nth«>i>i  convert  tlicir  water  into  ateam  at  a 
degree  for  above  the  boilins-point  The  most 
fuwNW  «f  thaw  hot  twiagt  b  Geyaer  ( v. ).  Earth 
^tmkm  MOMtinM  do  m  mmI  deal  of  damage  in 
rartons  jmrta  of  the  Mana,  as  tn  1896. 

Many  considemMe  rivers  run  from  the  intoiinr 
eitliei  iiorili  or  noiuli,  tint  none  of  them  an>  navi- 
caMe.  l»'<',in»e  of  their  rapiililv.  The  h>n;,'est  are 
Thi6rKi(  Bull  Kiver)  in  tlie  south,  Joknlsid  Fjollum 
una  Skj|llfradaflj6t  in  the  north,  each  being  above 
100  miles  in  length.  Of  tlie  nameroos  lakes, 
ThingTOlkTSla  in  the  south  and  M^vatn  in  the 
north  are  the  kigesfc.  Of  the  many  pretty  water- 
falls may  be  menHoned  Gnllfoss  in  HvitA,  Gotlia- 
foM  in  SKjdlfan(la(1j6t,  and  Dettifom  in  J<ikul»<d. 

Iceland  is  not  ricli  in  minerals,  at  least  nnt  in 
paj'ing  qaantitic8.  There  arc  many  t-uliilHir  inines,  1 
and  some  of  tliem  have  been  worked  till  lately  with 
English  capital,  hut  not  with  profit.  Snttarbrandar 
(%ute)  and  biowa  eoal  are  ioond  in  many  phwes, 
m  wU  as  iitm  and  Une,  but  It  is  rtry  doobtfol 
if  it  would  pay  to  work  them. 

The  clinmte  of  the  south  of  Iceland  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  tlic  nortli  of  Scotland — i.e.  ratlier  wet 
and  ciiaogeable,  but  colder.  In  the  north  of  the 
MMidthadiaMilsiadiierandcoldereUll.  Thunder- 
•toraw  are  mther  lara,  and  osaally  oconr  in  winter. 
Hm  winter  is  mild  oonsidering  the  latitade,  hot 
spring  and  summer  are  frequenfly  cold.  The  mean  • 
K-iiiperature  of  the  years  1884-89  in  the  north  was 
alunit  3.V  Y.  The  greatest  peculiarity  of  the 
let* land  climate  i^  the  varying  mean  temi'erature  of 
the  same  montli,  the  ditference  sotnetimcH  heing 
27'.  ThU  is  owing  to  the  arrival  or  unn-anival  of 
the  Greenland  ice,  wliich  not  nnfrequently  blocks 
«p  tho  north  and  saatooasts  of  the  island  from  April 
to  Septctuher. 

The  onlv  cereal  fonnd  in  Iceland  is  the  se*ea]led 
melnr  tKi>/inii.i  arenariut),  r  kmd  of  wild  oats. 
Tumip»«.  carrots,  cahliaj,'e.'<,  ami  potatoes  thiive 
Tery  well,  and  are  now  cultivated  to  some  extent. 
The  grasset,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  however, 
are  the  principal  product  of  tlie  island.  01  trees 
tlwre  is  the  birch  ( Betula  inttrmmKa),  seldom  ex- 
e«et!ing  12  feet  in  height,  and  some  willows  and 
juniper  Inmhes ;  amongst  the  heather  are  found 
Crowl-Tri'--  ai:il  \v Ii Ml  1 1  cherries. 

The  only  wiM  animals  are  the  fox  and  the  rein- 
deer ;  there  are  InHh  white  and  blue  foxes.  Kein 
deer  were  intnxluced  in  1770,  and  there  are  still 
a  few  herds  uf  them  running  wild  on  the  bills  in 
the  interior;  thqr  are  of  veiy  little  nse  to  the 
inhaWtants.  Of  donestie  animals  the  sheep  is 
the  most  important  ;  it  i>4  n^^nally  liomed,  some- 
times even  with  tlirefj  ami  fnur  horns,  and  ha« 
^<>tlle  gfiii-ru!  ri'-icoilthiKce  to  the  hlacktat^'d  siieep 
of  .S^nland.  The  latuh(«  are  weaned  aljout  the  end 
of  Jane,  and  the  ewes  are  milked.  L/irge  niinibent 
of  them  are  now  exported  alive  to  Scotland  and 
ELoffland.  Thb  eowa  are  of  a  small  breed,  bat 
jieid  a  laner  quantity  of  milk  in  proportion  to 
thsfr  sias  than  most  other  cows.  Tne  ponies  are 
grneraUy  about  12  hand**,  hut  verj*  strong  and 
sure-foot«»»l.  Tliousands  a.tc  hnm''hl  to  Scotland  I 
tyvry  ve«r.  The  genuine  h  idanu  do;;  ha-s  some 
sssemhlaoce  to  the  Eekinio  dog  and  the  Scotch 
asUis,  According  to  the  latest  statistics  there 
an  ahoot  20,000  eattla.  M0.OQ0  sheep,  and  30,000 
penias  in  the  Istead.  Of  birds  there  are  immense 
mmber*.  npecially  of  water  fowl,  the  most  itnport- 
ant  of  which  is  the  Eider-dnck  (q.v.);  it  yields 
laigc  (^UAntitieJt  of  eider  down,  and  in  almost  a 
MMsucated  bird  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
The  ptaiwlfin  is  tha  on^  game-blnL  The  most 


remarkable  bird  of  prey  is  the  Icelandic  falcon, 
formerly  «)  much  esteemed  for  falconry.  Of  other 
hinl-,  the  ^vhooixT  or  wild  swan  may  he  mentioned  ; 
it  hreetls  largely  in  Iceland.  The  sea  around  the 
coasts  is  vorj'  nch  in  tinli,  especially  coil  and  her- 
ring ;  the  cod-fisheries  have  been  carried  on  a  long 
time  by  the  islanders,  and  now  also  by  the  French, 
who  employ  anuially  between  200  and  aoo  vessels 
in  tilts  Bsmng.  Lmie  attention  was  psid  to  tiie 
herring-fishing  till  alwut  1880,  when  it  was  largely 
developed  hy  tiie  Norwegians,  an<l  now  also  hv  the 
Icelanders  themselves.  Finhacked  wliaies,  of  late 
successfully  fished  by  the  Norwegians,  and  seals 
are  also  numerous,  fifany  of  the  salnmn  and  trout 
rivers  are  now  rented  by 'Englishmen.  '  There  are 
no  snakes  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whola 
island'— to  cite  the  whole  of  the  memonUa 
seventy-second  chapter  repeated  by  Dr  Johaaen 
fruin  Horrebow's  NcUurnl  History  tff  Jedond 
(Copenhagen,  17">0  ;  Eng.  trans.  1758). 

loi'land  was  discovered  al)out  the  beginning  ef 
the  9th  centurj-  hy  Irishmen  or  Scotsmen,  but  tney 
did  not  make  any  permanent  settlement  About 
seventy  years  later  it  was  redisoovered  and  odon* 
ise^l  by  Norwegians,  who  preferred  to  leave  their 
native  land  rather  than  .suhmit  to  the  rule  of 
Harolii  Haarfager.  Many  of  thrm  liad  nreviously 
settle<l  in  tlie  Orkneys,  Hehrides,  and  Ireland  ;  and 
when  they  were  not  safe  there  from  the  attacks  of 
Harold,  they  went  to  IceUnd,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Irishmen  and  Scotsmen  went  with  them. 
Ingolf  was  the  first  settler.  In  about  sixty  years 
the  whole  island  was  inhabited,  and  an  aristocratie 
repnblic  was  forme<l,  the  central  point  of  which  was 
the  Althing  which  met  cvciv  year  at  Thingvellir. 
In  126'2-64  the  Icelanders  ac^i'iowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kine  of  Norway  ;  and  in  l.'iSS,  when 
Norway  was  united  with  Denmark,  Iceland  shared 
the  same  fate.  When,  however,  Denmark  had  to 
aive  np  Norway  in  lOH  Iceland  lemainsd  with 
Denmark,  because,  it  is  SMd.  the  negotiaton  of  tha 
peace  of  Vienna  in  1814  did  nnt  know  that  thsta 
was  sucii  an  island  as  Iceland  in  existence.  The 
Althing  contiuueil  umler  the  Norwo;jiii.n  and  Danish 
rule  with  very  limited  p<iwcr8  till  1800,  when  it  was 
abolished.  In  1874  the  king  of  Denmark  gave  the 
island  a  new  oonstitution,  according  to  which  the 
Althing,  which  had  been  reorganised  in  1849,  oh* 
tained  legislative  powers  in  all  matters  eonceraiiw 
Iceland.  The  king  appoints  a  governor  (Londsbl^ 
thin^ri  I,  who  carries  on  the  ^oveniment  in  the 
island  under  a  responsihle  secretary  for  Iceland  in 
fopenliagen.  In  the  year  1000  ('hristianity  was 
introduced  in  Iceland,  and  a  century  later  two 
btthops'  sees,  one  at  Skdlholt,  the  other  at  H61ar, 
were  established.  About  the  middle  of  tlM  lOth 
century  the  Reformation  wasintrodnced  in  IceUad. 
and  since  then  all  the  Icelanders  have  remained 
Lutherans.  Church  niatten^  are  now  sui^erintended 
by  one  hishop  at  Reykjavik. 

Tiio  most  notable  events  in  the  historj-  of  Ice- 
land from  its  union  with  Norway  are  a  long  series 
of  afflictions  and  calamities,  caused  by  volcanic 
outbursts,  severs  seaaons,  epidemics  (sndi  as  the 
black  death  in  1402,  the  great  plague  In  1494, 
the  ravages  of  the  smallpox),  ana  in  some  cases 
hv  misgovernment.  The  jKjpulation  of  Iceland  in 
ISOl  WU9  46,240;  in  1880,  72.422:  in  1890,  70,927  s 
in  LSft.'.,  73,449,  thouL-h  in  1872-95,  »m  emigrat«<l 
to  America.  In  the  l-Jih  and  18th  oentories 
the  Icelanders  produced  more  vemaenlar  literatnte 
than  any  other  nation  in  fittrope,  and  from  that 
time  love  of  information  has  been  a  distin^ui^hing 
feature  of  the  Icelanders.  At  the  mt  sent  i\i\y 
elementary  eilucation  is  so  general  tnat  a  chilil 
of  ten  unable  to  read  is  quite  an  exception, 
and  most  of  tliem  can  write  alsa  There  are 
sevflial  achoola  for  children,  but  for  the  most  part 
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education  is  iinparted  at  home.  There  ftrc  two 
higluT  sclii>iils  fur  j,'»'n('ml  wliicxition,  and  a  (-ollej^^e 
at  Kcykjavik  fur  cht-siiMl  irisrructinii ;  tlicrc  are 
also  two  otlier  colleges  for  iiimiBterB  and  nieiUcal 
students.  Many  farmers  are  acquainted  with  two 
foreijSD  iangnagwi  Hnrldiivik,  oa  the  sontk-west 
oomC  is  the  espital  ol  leeUutd,  inth  about  80OO 
inhabitants.  Tliore  are  two  other  villages,  iHafjonl 
in  tin?  tiftrtli-west  and  Akure\Ti  in  the  north,  each 
witli  .">(H>  inlmliit  Lnt.N.  Fur  the  rest  tliu  poiuilatiori 
in  scatteriMl  ail  round  t\m  island  on  i^olatuil  faruti$. 
The  principal  moAnH  of  MUp|K>il  of  the  IcelanderH 
are  tiie  rearing  of  live-ntock  and  ii-shinp.  The 
^ief  exports  are :  live  Bliee|),  in  1 889  ahout  60,  (KK) ; 
wit  mutt4>n,  OOU.OOO  Ih.  annually;  woo],  1,200,000 
lb.  ;  t«lu't'ii^kins,  20,000;  tallow,  60,000  lb.  ;  hordes, 
ab<nit  'iiXHl;  .M.'ilti-.l  co-1.IiaiMock.anii  lin^',  14,800,000 
lb.  ;  saltt^il  ".ilnioii,  about  4<l,(MK)  ili.  ;  coil  livpr  oil, 
about  1H(M)  liarrcls  ;  i^hark  livor  oil  ■UK'<>  harrt-ls  ; 
eider-down,  6400  lb.  ;  and  featliere,  12,(J<)U  lb.  The 
annual  imports  are :  com  and  breadRtnlrH,  IO,97ltO0O 
11k  {  ootfee.  440.000  lb.  i  cbtoonr.  190,000  lU  ;  sugar, 
1,025,000  lb. ;  Mtlt.  46,000  lianeli ;  tobacco.  138,000 
lb.  ;  .si.irif)^.  4'2,0(>f>  callons ;  beer,  16,000  gallons; 
j)€trult'urn,  rv),(MX)  ;:aTlon)» ;  oonl,  4fi00  tons ;  fifihinpr- 
lines  and  ropes,  'j.j.tXH)  11j.  llesirles  these,  tinilx-r, 
iron,  cotton  t^ixxls,  and  otiicr  elotliing  stutiW  are 
itnport«*d.  The  value  of  tlie  foreit;a  trade,  in 
1840  only  £l<iS,000,  waa  in  1885  £8'30.3S0.  There 
an  now  import  datiea  on  apirits  and  wines, 
tobacoo,  ooflee,  and  sugar.  Tbe  trade  vith  Iceland 
waa  confined  to  Copenhagen  for  Mveral  eentnrie!!, 
and  so  Ib  the  larj^est  part  of  it  still.  Since  the  year 
l&i4  the  trade  lias  beiju  free  to  all  nation*,  ami  now 
it  is  going  more  and  more  to  Leitli  and  NewcAstle. 
The  only  native  industry  consists  in  working  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  into  various  articles  of  clothing  ; 
tbia  ia  chi«dy  done  by  Uie  women  in  winter.  The 
leelaaden  make  a  sort  of  iweed  which  they  call 
vathm^],  and  this  is  the  princiiml  clothing  material 
of  the  inliabitanta,  bnt  la  not  exported.  On  most 
f  in:i^  there  it*  an  old-laahianed  loom  in  which  the 
vathnial  is  woven. 

S«fl  Von  Troil,  LcUtrs  on  Iceland  (1772) ;  Sir  George 
Maokoniie,  TrareU  in  /otfawid  (1810) ;  Hendenon,  Jour-  ■ 
nai  of  a  Ruidenet  <M  /MiMtf  (1818);  C.  &  Forbes, 
ledcuui:  Ui  Votaanoea^  Ogftn,  and  Olaeitrt  (1860); 
Sir  Bi«hard  P.  Barton,  Umfna  TkuU:  a  Swmmtt  M 
/Mfamf  (1875);  J.  a  PoMtioa,  Itbnid  dat  XaimI  und 
mint  Btwohmtr  (Vienna,  1885);  Hid  A.  Baamgartner, 
I$land  uiul  die  Far6er  (  Freib.  i.  Br.  188'J ). 

Icelandic  Lamouage  and  Literature.— The 
language  which  ia  now  called  Icelandic  was  do»'n 
to  (be  13th  oaDtwy  nekea  all  over  ScandiiiAvia— 
Le.  in  Vorway,  Swedwn,  and  Denmark,  aa  well  aa 

in  the  Farrte  I'^le'*,  Shetland,  the  Orkneys,  the 
Hehrides,  and  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  It  was  a  sifter  Innirnage  t<i  tlio 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  German.  Formerly  it«  name 
was  Donsk  ttmga  (the  Danish  ton^e)  or  Norraena 
(the  Northern  tongue).  Ita  similarity  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  waa  eo  close  that  the  ancient  Icelandic 
ant  bori  asserted  that  the  same  langiiage  was  spoken 
in  En^'land  till  the  arrival  of  Wilham  the  Con- 
queror in  Scandinavisv.  This  i-<  the  languaf:e 
which  the  Norwegians  brought  over  to  Iceland  in 
the  9th  century,  and  because  it  is  now  nowhere 
spoken  but  in  Iceland,  it  i«t  called  Jcstandic.  The 
present  Danij>h  and  SwedLsh  stand  iu  the  same 
nlation  to  it  aa  Italian  and  Spaniab  stand  to  Latin. 
In  Iceland  it  has  undergone  ao  little  change  that 
any  Icelandio  eliild  w]i.»  has  laamed  to  read  can 
read  the  m<;i\-i  and  wmyin  of  tbe  12Tb  and  13th 
ci^ntuiicr*  as  easily  as  an  Kii^li>h  child  can  read  | 
ShAke<«peare.  There  is,  liovvever,  reution  t*»  l»clieve 
that  the  pronunciation  ha^  l>een  somewhat  altered, 
eapecially  that  of  the  vowels  and  two  of  tbe  con- 
aenMli  t  tfaa  *  and  th«<h«Te  in  aooM  worda  haan 


softened  into  7  and  (tb  ]  re.'ipoctively.  Tbe  voc.ib- 
ulary,  the  iutlexions,  ami  tbe  grammatical  cun- 
stnution  have  been  preserved  almo^t  vinaUore«l 
The  relationship  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eu;jlij»h  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  so  many  words  in  both  Ian- 
gna^  being  quite  the  same.  We  will  take  as 
fiiBtancca  several  namca  of  the  body,  as  Icelandic 
hitnd,  '  hand  ;'  finqur,  '  finger  \'  fdtr,  '  f«M)t ;'  Ud:, 
*  back.'  And  if  this  is  the  ca.*»e  with  Englirh,  it 
i.H.Kiill  more  •*<)  with  Scotch,  ti  r  l-  m'  iliy,  where  the 
Scotch  dillers  from  the  English  in  pronunciation  of  a 
word,  it  is  identical  with  that  of  Icelandic.  In  some 
caseFi  the  conwnant  has  been  softened  in  EnKli-^h 
where  it  has  remained  hard  in  Icelandic :  tinw  tbe 
letter  h  in  oonnectioa  with  «  ia  a  softened  form  ot 
k-«.g.  *  shall'  ia  in  Icelandic,  tkal :  'sheU'  is 
gkel ;  '  ship '  is  skHpy  and  instances  of  this  kind 
might  !«  moltiplie<l  infinitely.  Tbe  Icelandic  is 
an  inflectional  language,  bavin;;  fi  u  .  i  u^-h  not  only* 
for  the  nouns  but  luso  for  eueb  gender  of  the 
adjectives,  some  of  the  numerals,  and  the  pronouns. 
With  regard  to  the  phonetics  of  the  lauenaoe,  it 
may  l>e  remarked  tliat  Towel  change  ( wmSavtS  wtm 
been  carried  further  tbati  in  any  other  of  the 
Teutonic  tongues.  The  chief  cbanicteristics  which 
distin;,'nisb  Icelandic  from  (ierman  and  Knl^li^«b  are 
the  ending  of  the  iidinitive  in  a  vowel,  u-Hually  a, 
the  ButHxing  of  the  definite  article,  and  the  pa.-<isive 
or  middle  voice  of  the  verlK  To  every  student  of 
Northern  history  the  qneatina  must  occur,  why  this 
ancient  tonone  nas  been  preserved  in  Iceland!,  and 
not  as  well  in  some  other  parts  of  the  north  which 
have  Iteen  quite  as  isolated  as  Iceland.  We  luive 
no  lieHitution  in  giving  a«  reason  the  t.ict  that  the 
Icelanders  were  the  only  people  who  had  any  litera- 
ture in  it,  and  always  took  great  interest  in  that 
literature.  This  literatarahaa  not  merelv  a  philo- 
logical intanat,  bat  even  move  historical  interest^ 
as  it  contains  a  full  acoonnt  of  the  men  wtio  left 
their  mark  in  ever>'  comer  of  Eun»pe,  who  were,  in 
fact,  ma^terx  of  Efurof»e  dnring  tbe  9lh  and  luth 
centuries,  and  whose  lanj,Mi;iL'i'  n .1  laws  are  at  this 
moment  initiortHiit  cieincutH  of  tbe  language  and 
institutions  of  the  English-speaking  race.  It  i^ao 
rbm\^'s  no  obscure  light  on  the  belies  and  modes  of 
life  of  our  common  anceaton. 

The  earliest  moanments  of  this  tongne  are 
found  in  tbe  Ranie  inscriptions  of  Scandinavia  (see 
Runes).  The  remains*  tnuH  found  are  indeed  very 
different  from  the  lan;rna;;e  as  it  apf>enrs  in  Ice- 
landic literature  ;  there  is,  however,  sulficicut 
similarity  to  show  timt  the  language  there  em- 
ployed is  really  the  same.  The  Runic  monunenta 
lanm  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  oentary.  Th« 
earliest  Ktemry  nrodnetiona  in  the  ledandie  tonsne 
are  the  mythical  songs  contained  in  tbe  so-ca  Red 
poetical  Edda  v. ),  the  collection  of  which  haa, 
w  f  lK>lie\  c  eiToneotisly,  been  attributed  to  Sicmund 
tiie  Learne^i,  who  died  in  1133,  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  far  these  songs  were  brooeht  to 
Iceland  iiy  the  Norwegians,  though  some  of  tbeoa 
seem  to  point  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  settle- 
ment of  tne  island.  The  only  thing  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that  they  existed  in  Iceland  in  the 
later  pan  of  the  12tb  century.  The  identification 
of  some  or  all  of  them  with  either  Norwaj-  or  the 
Western  Islands  is  founded  on  no  firmer  basis 
than  mere  ooojectare.  These  songs  may  be 
divided  into  mythical  and  heroic  songs.  The 
mythical  songs  contain  an  account  of  the  goda  and 
giantA,  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  the 
worbl-long  stniggle  of  the  '^ixh  with  the  nanta 
or  Titans  of  tbe  Jsorthern  niytholngx'.  the  day  of 
judgment,  or  tbe  destruction  of  the  pods,  the 
giants,  and  the  world,  out  of  tbe  ruins  of  which  & 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  to  arise.  One  of 
tbe  songa  of  this  collection  is  the  Havamdi  (tbe 
Soag  of  ih«  Hi|^  One— vix.  Odin) ;  it  is  ndidaaite 
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poem  coTit.iininj.'  nilef  of  ronditct  in  various  Bitim- 
tiouH  au<l  vivw.H  of  life.  The  lieroic  Hone's  mostly 
treat  of  the  same  i»ul»jecl  a»  the  Gennati  Xihch 
ungtmlitd.  Some  oi  these  sonn  contain  tlie  most 
coiqidrito  expressions  of  leelaiMle  poetiy.  There 
•i«  wvwml  oUmt  eoiifi  of  Ihe  mom  tgrM  the 
Bilda.  All  these  are  allitemtive ;  tneir  eher- 
nct»;rintii->*  an^  HimpiuMty  of  diction  and  natural 
exprestsioM.  liy  tlie  r^itle  of  these  iKjpular  .song's  a 
more  artificial  poetry  was  developed  by  the  Skulds 
(q.\'. );  here  rhyme  wan  added  to  alliteration,  and 
the  expre»Hinn  «'aa  so  artificial  that  they  could  be 
Bnden>UM>d  by  the  initiated  only.  As  the  theme  of 
their  (toems  was  osoally  a  king  or  chief,  whose 
heroic  deed«  they  oeleurated  in  their  songs,  this 
kind  of  poetry  has  been  called  conrt-poetry.  Klany 
of  these  i«)ngs  formed  the  nucleu-s  of  the  later 
saga.  Either  the  Skahl  himself,  or  another  penwn 
wlio  had  learned  his  p<MMn.  \Miuld  recite  it,  give 
oxpianationn  of  it,  and  add  further  particulars  to 
tiM  life  of  biin  whom  the  poet  celebrate<^l,  and  thus 
tiw  Mgft  took  ihojie  ahoitljr  after  the  oelebratioa 
of  iSbm  oventi  in  the  aong;  Thiu  a  Hteratim  araw 
Vithont  the  use  of  letttrs. 

The  nines  were  used  only  for  inscriptions,  not 
for  literary  jait jiu-^c--.  Some  autliuiitic^,  liuwover, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  earliest  Icelandic  writings 
vera  in  runes,  but,  as  there  is  not  a  eiogle  titue 
of  eaeh  writing  \d%  aa  evidence,  the  ooniectore 
seems  very  liatiurdoin.  The  first  Icelandic  Sishop, 
Isleif,  who  died  in  1080,  introduced  the  Latin 
alphaWt,  and  taught  yonng  men  in  preparation  for 
the  priestly  office.  In  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
centurj-  another  bishop  had  a  school  where  Latin 
wa«  taught.  Shortly  afterward.^  I>egan  that  literary 
activi^  which  made  the  Icelanders  famous.  The 
old  prase  literature  of  Iceland  consists  for  the  most 
pMtof  aacae— La.  tales,  hoth  biBtorical  and  fabulous. 
Tbey  are  all  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  biographies ; 
their  antliont  are  for  the  mo!»t  part  unknown.  With 
regard  to  tlie  scenes  of  the  saffajt,  they  may  1« 
divided  int'i  Icelandic  !=agas,  or  L>io<:raplne«  of  Ice- 
landers in  Iceland,  the  saga.<i  of  the  kings  of  Norway, 
aad  sagas  concerning  other  countries.  These  sagas 
fivo  a  faithful  pietnre  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
theee  times,  hot  chronology  is  nsnally  their  weakest 
p«4nt  The  father  of  Icelandic  literature  was  An  the 
Learned  ( 1067-1148).  He  was  the  first  who  began 
to  *rite  down  the  sagas,  most  of  wliicli  liad  already 
been  formed  in  the  mouth  of  the  saga-teller.  The 
principal  works  of  Ari  are  the  Landndnutbdk,  or 
aeeoant  of  the  settlement  of  Iceland,  containing 
names,  (^'onoalogy,  and  bridf  aoeouitlol  overv 
lab  It  M  aa  ovimnea  of  very  eareAd  research 
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 wmdetfal  memonr  cf  the  antiior.  No  other 

«0Bntr>'  in  tJie  world  na.s  fuch  an  account  of  its 
earliest  lii<«torj-.  He  also  wrote  a  small  lM>ok  called 
Lihtllut  I$landorum,  on  the  history  of  Iceland 
down  to  1135,  and  an  acconnt  of  the*  introduction 
of  Clnristianity  called  Kruttu  SaifO,  All  these 
kavo  eooMs  down  to  us ;  hot  lie  also  wrote  a  lanrer 
book  oa  Iceland  which  is  lost,  and  the  Uvea  of  tne 
earliest  king^  of  Norway,  which  are  also  lost  ex> 
ospt  so  far  a«  they  may  be  enitiodied  by  Snorri 
Stulasoo  ni78-l'int,  the  historian  and  poet. 
Bis  hest-knowrn  works  are  the  prose  Edda,  or 
ttannal  of  Srandinarian  mytholog^'  and  Icelandic 
portT}-,  and  the  Lires  of  tile  Kinn  of  Norway,  or 
JJriaidrimjfla,  down  to  the  deatii  of  Sigurd  the 
(liaO).  The  third  name  is  that  of  Stor- 


 1%  aenbew,  Stnrla  Thordarson  (1214-84),  also 

•  noet and  historian.  Ho  wrote  the  f^fcndiiifja  Srtgn, 
awo  called  Sturhni'fi ^  a  grnpliic  account  of  the 
f»-'i  3<  l^tW  'Ti  til"'  i  liiff'*  of  Icflaiiii  in  the  13tli 
eentarj-.  which  r«iulte<l  in  the  subjection  of  the 
klacd'tn  the  king  of  Norway.  He  also  wrote  the 
lUe  «f  HAkoa  tha  Old,  who  died  at  Kirkwall  in 
,m4  thM  d  lib  iOB  Magnoa.  TIm  lattor  h 


now  loHt  px'^opt  a  few  fra;_Mi)ents,  Tlie  sagos 
alrtuth  llall^lal«'ll  into  Kii;.'liM|i  are  :  HeimahTingtn, 
OrkneijiiKjn  Sn'in,  the  (<tory  of  Ilurnt  Njal,  the 
storj-  of  Giuli  the  Outlaw,  tlie  Vigaglums  aaga,  the 
GunnloMgt  Sagot  the  VoUtmga  fiofii,  and  several 
smaller  ones. 

Besides  the  sagas  and  poetry  there  are  also  (omid 
gmmmaticnl  essays  from  the  l'2th  and  Hth  cen- 
turifi*,  a.slronomicul  treati.ses,  a  guide  for  travellers 
to  ititnii'  an<l  dernsalem.  A  remaTkal  li/  work 
apjKiareil  in  the  1.3th  centurj-  called  KuuuiKja 
aJcug^gjd  ('king's  mirror'),  which  contains  a  pliilo- 
soplucal  contemplation  of  life,  with  rules  for 
coodnet  under  various  circnnit>tAnces  and  in  the 
company  of  all  sorts  of  people.  The  old  Icelandets 
were  no  less  industrious  translators  than  original 
writei-«,  for  they  seem  to  liavc  tian^lflted  any  foreign 
bofik  that  canif  itito  their  hands.  Tims  tln'V  trans- 
lated many  incilicval  roinanres,  ctich  the  legends 
of  King  Arthur,  and  thc^c  tmnslations  arc  now  of 

Seat  value  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  oricinals. 
mong  the  nwat  renuuricable  translations  oithow 
titiMS  Is  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  Inters 
mingled  with  vniimis  observations  on  natural 
history,  c<imi)ileti  from  medieval  wnircex.  This  is 
pcrliajts  the  oldest  translation  uf  tlie  IJilile  in  any 
living  language.  There  are  also  translations 
of  a  great  numWr  of  homilies,  of  lives  of  saints, 
and  legends  of  the  church.  The  code  of  laws  of 
the  Icelandic  republic,  called  GnigAs  (gray  goose), 
first  written  down  in  1118,  aflTords  ample  evidence 
of  great  skill  in  legislative  enactments,  and  is  well 
worth  studying  in  ronnectioiD with  the  legal  hisfeoiy 
of  other  Teutonic  nations. 

Shortly  after  1300  the  literary-  pnuhirtiveness 
of  the  Icelanders  ceased,  exce]it  for  the  writing  of 
annals,  which  had  bsgna  in  the  nrecedinc  oentaiy. 
The  principal  literary  activity  of  the  14ta  eentniy 
cnnraited  in  copying  and  makinff  eolteetions  of  the 
labours  of  former  centuries.  Many  of  the  sagas 
have  lieen  preserved  in  these  copies  only,  the  ori- 
ginals being  lost.  The  15th  century  is  alni'tst  a 
blank  as  far  as  literary  activity  is  concerned,  if  we 
except  a  few  song- writers ;  vet  even  then  there 
were  some  students  of  the  old  sagas.  About  the 
middle  of  the  10th  eentoiv  a  new  turn  was  given 
to  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  Icelanders  hy^  the 
introduction  of  tnc  Reformation.  The  whole  Bible 
was  translated  an  l  l  ul  li^nhed  in  l."iS4.  and  many 
other  theological  wnrks  from  Dani>li  and  (  Jerman. 
In  tlie  ITtli  centun,-  the  interest  in  the  old  literature 
was  reawakened,  and  many  parcbmentM  were  troa* 
scrilied.  At  this  time  also  tuaeollecting  of  maiitt* 
scripts  U^Mi,  vid  thejr  wsra  carried  partly  to 
Sweden  and  partly  to  Denmark.  To  the  latter 
countrj'  they  were  taken  by  the  indrfatigable 
collector  Ann  Ma;:niis.'«on,  who  dic«i  in  173<>,  after 
having  be(jueathe<l  his  collections  to  tiie  university 
of  Co^ienhagen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ex* 
nortation  of  tlie  manuscripts  was  very  fortuaata 
tor  their  pnservation.  From  this  time  the  literary 
treasores  of  Iceland  began  to  be  known  ahroad ; 
tlie  flrat  tomake  known  the  historical  value  of  the 
sagas  was  the  Icelander  Torfanis,  who  died  in  1719. 
Since  then  there  has  l)ecn  no  want  of  dilirent  and 
careful  students  of  Icelandic  literature  Itnth  among 
Icelanders,  Scandina^-iaaai  GemaM,  and  lately  alra 
among  the  English. 

The  literaiy  activity  of  the  modem  Icelsndeit 
is  not  confined  to  the  stnd^  of  the  old  literaturf 
alone;  there  is  also  a  considerable  modem  litera* 
ture,  thouf^li  it  is  coniparaiivelv  less  interesting. 
Iceland  ha*  always  lieen  and  sti'U  is  rich  in  song- 
writers, especially  .if  a  lyrical  and  religious 
tendency.  To  the  natural  liiston-  and  the  history 
of  the  island  itself  there  have  been  valuable  con* 
trihutiona.  Considerios  the  nopalation  and  otiw 
dimunatUMea  of  the  iafaad,  it  eanmt  be  dnlad 
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that  the  loelandera  at  the  preaent  day  oompare 
favourably  in  respect  to  literary  activity  with  lay 

other  people  in  simihir  cirniniBtancea. 

The  bestride  to  the  old  lit4  mtiire  of  Iceland  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Prvle'/omtiui  to  the  Sturluti'Ki  Satia,  edited 
by  Dr  G.  Vigf Oason  ( Oxford,  1878 ).  See  also  the  Corpus 
I'utticum  Borttde:  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Northern  tongue 
t<)  the  13th  century  (2  vols.  188:1),  edited,  traiislntcd,  and 
illustrated  by  VigfCisson  and  Powell  CleaRby  and  Vij{- 
flisson's  great  Ici>I&Qdio-£nglitb  diotioiunr  (lb7i)  is  the 
iitaiKiKni  one.  Thoniialiitfll  BoateflrMeriAtiiMtom:/, 
by  Fuke  (1890). 

leciaild  Hmi  {COmria  iOandiea),  a  lichen 
fovild  in  all  the  northern  parta  of  tlie  \vor!i1,  arid 
valnable  on  account  of  its  nutritious  and  inetiicinal 
jtropcrtics.  It  ia  collocteil  as  on  article  of  com- 
merce in  Norway  and  Iceland.  In  very  northern 
regions  it  grown  even  near  the  level  of  tne  aea  ;  in 
more  southern  countriM  it  ia  fonnd  on  mountains. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  tiM  moantamoiii  part*  of 
Britain,  althongh  not  turned  to  any  economic 
account.  In  Camiola  it  is  used  for  fattening 
cattle  and  pigs.  It  grows  in  extreme  abundance  in 
Iceland  on  tracts  otherwise  desert ;  and  numennis 
]>arties  migrate  from  great  distance*^  witb  horses, 
tents,  and  provisions,  in  tlie  sununer  months, 
for  toe  lolo  purpose  of  gathering  it  M  an  article 
of  eommerce  and  for  food.  In  many  place*  this 
liehen  thickly  covers  the  whole  rarfiiee  of  the 
ground,  git)wnng  about  lJ-4  inches  liiph,  and 
con.siat*  of  an  almost  erect  Tl)alliis  (q  v. ).  It 
is  of  a  leathery  and  HnjucvvlitU  cartila^nnous  stil)- 
stance.  When  Iceland  mos-s  is  used  as  an  article 
of  food  ite  bitterness  is  Hrst  partially  removed  by 
ateeinng  in  water,  after  which,  in  Iceland  and  other 

northern  eonn- 
^  rft\^  tries,  it  is  some- 

vlLr?'  ^  ^^--"^y      ^  times  pounded 

1  and  made  into 
/i  bread  ;  or  it  is 
J  prepare<l  by  boil- 
mg,    the'  first 
water  being  re- 
jeeted.    II  is 
often  iH^ed  with 
milk,  making  a 
kind    of  jellv, 
either  with  milk 
or  water.    It  is 
iMlaad  H(M  (<MreHiB  MaadtoK  an  agreeable  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and 

veiy  nitable  for  invalids.  It  contains  about  80 
per  cent,  of  a  kind  of  starch  called  Lichen  Starch, 
or  Liehenin,  and  owes  its  bitterness  to  an  acid 
principle,  Cctraric  Acid. — :\n  allied  sporio,'*,  C<(ra- 
ria  Htvali$t  growia^  in  northern  couutriee,  poe- 


in  eonntriea  wliere  it  abounds.  The  plant  k 
valnable  for  OKtracting  soda,  potash,  and  other 


alkaline  salts  from  unproducti 


Iceland  Spar,  transparent  calo-^^,  or  cal- 
cite,  CaL  O] ;  it  may  )>e  split  along  it*  Cleavage- 
planes  into  an  obtuse  rhombolMdnnt  ttBidlldollEqr 
refracting.   See  Calcitb» 

leenL  See  Boadioia. 

IC6  Plant  {  Mwinbryanthetnum  crystallinum), 
an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  Africa 
and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  remarkable  for  the 
wateiy  Tceiole*  dwynito)  with  wUoh  it*  whole 
surface  is  covered,  and  which  have  the  appearance 
of  granules  of  ice,  and  sparkle  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  sun.  It  is  common  as  a  tender  anniial  in 
our  greenhouses,  ami  grows  in  the  open  garden 
during  summer  ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  ffamishiug 
dishes.  The  expiwced  juice  of  the  plant  lias  been 
greatly  extolled  as  a  remedy  for  dueases  of  tiie 
nracon*  membrane  of  the  Inncs  and  urinary  pass- 
ages, and  also  for  dropsy.  The  seeds  are  used  for 
food  in  the  Madeira  Islands.  The  aslies  supply 
barilla,  and  the  plant  is  bunted  on  thia  aooouut 


them  lit  for  culture. 
France. 


^,  rendering 


It  is  so  used  in  the  south  of 


Ictaaagt  a  walled  town  in  tha  Chinese  prorinN 
of  Hu-pei,  stand*  on  the  Yang-tete-kiang,  where  it 

escapes  from  the  limestone  gor^Ts  and  ravines  of 
its  middle  coarse,  and  1(XX)  miles  tSliangimi  at 
its  niouili.  In  1877  it  wa-s  declared  open  to  foreign 
trade,  but  in  conse(iuence  of  the  diificulties  coo- 
nected  with  the  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
competition  of  the  Ciunese,  and  tlie  jeftloasy  of 
the  Chinese  offidal*  it  advanced  but  slowly. 
Nevertheless,  the  net  Talne  of  the  trade  notified 
to  the  foreign  customs-office  increased  from  £21,904 
in  1878  to  £1,136,987  in  1887.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  sliirtinps,  lastings,  cloth,  and  hilver  in 
ingots,  and  the  exjiurt'*  silk,  white  wax,  drug*, 
musk,  tin,  and  silver  in  ingots.  The  imjwrts 
from  Great  Britain  constitute  about  half  ot  the 
total  imports.  Idiaiig  ii  oonneeted  with  Hankow 
by  telegraph,  and  aowitii  tko  OOtOf  WOlM.  Pto. 
.30.000.  Sea  Little,  Tkrotuh  Ui*  Ytmg^  Omom 

(1S88). 

Ich  Dlen  ('  I  serve ' ),  the  noMo  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince^  whoee  badge  wa*  a  single  ostrich 
featlier,  aftenrard*  three  oatrieh  feathers.  The 

storj'  that  he  adopted  both  motto  and  badge  from 
John,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  after  the  battle 
of  Crecv,  is  not  borne  out  by  hij-torical  investiga- 
tion. Since  Edward's  time  the  motto  '  Ich  Dien' 
and  the  badge  of  three  ostrich  feathers  liave  been 
employed  as  the  cognisance  of  the  Princea  of 
Wale*.  See  Diet.  NtS.  Bioff.,  voL  xviL  p.  99. 

Ichneumon  { Hcrprstn;),  a  genu.H  of  digit!- 
grade  carnivorous  quadnipe'ls  of  the  family  Viver- 
ridn?,  having  a  much  eliiiii.'atc<i  Inxly,  small  head, 
sharp  muzzle,  rounded  ears,  and  short  legs.  The 
species,  which  are  praMy  numerous,  are  natives 
of  Africa  and  the  wannarpcprta  of  Aaia.  Onottha 

var.  Wid' 


Andahnian  Ichneumon  (Jr.  tdb 

(Iringtonii),  occurs  in  the  south  of  Spain.  They 
feed  on  small  quadrupeds,  reptUee,  eggs,  and  insects. 


Some  of  them,  particularly  the  Egj-ptian  Ichneumon 
(//.  ichneujnon  i  n.ud  the  Mangouste,  Mongoose,  or 
.Mnngoose  {H.  (/rtscus)  of  Inma,  have  been  greatly 
celebrate<l  as  destroyers  of  seruents  and  otheir 
noxious  rcntiles.  many  wonderful  tables  being  super- 
added to  toe  truth  on  this  subjects  Tlia  Egyptian 
Ichneumon,  the  ichneumon  of  the  aadenta,  is 
larger  than  a  cat,  gray,  with  blacit  MWs  and 
nmzzle.  It  was  a  sacred  animal  amonjy  tne  ancient 
Egjptians.  The  ichneumon  is  ea-ilv  iloniesti- 
cated,  and  is  useful  in  keeping  houses  hec  of  mts 
and  other  vermin.  It  is  thereraitt  not  onfrequently 
domesticated  in  Egypt,  as  the  mongocae  also  ia  ia 
IndhL  This  species  is  rather  smaller,  of  a  lighter 
colour,  and  has  a  pointed  tail.  Introdnced  into 
Jamaica,  the  mongoose  did  admirable  sendee  in 
clearing  tha  wigar-cam  field*  «l  mtai  bat  hiniim 
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a  placiw  hf  dartraying  ponltcy  mod  iMinlees 
mniiuou. 

Ichneumon*  a  name  np|ilie<l  to  tlie  meinbem 
of  a  very  livrj^o  family  of  inHecta  ( Ichnouiii<iiii<i;i- ;  . 
included  in  tlip  order  Hynienoptera,  ami  notalile 
beeau»e  the  larvn>  are  pftriMtic  in,  or  sonietimc8  on, 
Other  inMTtit.  There  are  eeveral  thoiuand  suecies, 
mniMMtfut  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  inclading 
niaay  lDinnt/>  forms  and  also  itome  of  the  largCHt 
inxActii.  TIk'  Inn;,'  antpnnn;  have  many  joint*  ;  tl>e 
nK'i'Min'n  ji  ii-iu;illy  jninod  to  the  thorax  by  a 
nurrow  waist  :  tlic  f«Miial<!<  are  provido.l  with  ovi- 
i><>-.itorfs  whii  li  aro  in  some  ca^es  very  prominent. 
With  these  they  laj-  their  eggs  in  the  ova,  iarvir. 
or  adalti  of  other  uueeta,  an<l  sometimes  also  of 
iipideia.  The  ichiMiunon  embryos  develop  in  the 
nafe  and  oomfbrtable  hiding-place  thus  allbrded, 
an<I  iitiIi-*o  their  hosts  as  foo<l  for  a  while,  but 
■»ooner  or  lat<T,  liefore  or  oftener  after  pupation, 
leave  them  dea<l  or  ilyin^'  S  iiiietimes,  curiously 
enough,  the  ichneumons  ilieniKcivea  fall  victims  to 
»  ailiiUwr  triok  played  upon  them  by  members  of 
the  Mim  or  noMrly  related  familiea.  As  adults, 
tb«e  iueeti  feed  on  the  jaicee  of  flowera  The 
panvitic  liabit  of  the  larvte  is  somotinMe  of  eoon* 
oniir  importance,  since  they  thus  destroy  injarioos 
in»fot*«.  ThuH,  Mirroffdjiter  (jhimeriitns  and  Vimpla 
iMJiigator  are  panwitic  on  the  caterpillars  of  the 
o«bl«fi«  bnttoHly,  and  .^jiAmIi'w  upon  m[SaMm. 

Irhn*l«g7(0r.,  *MiMW€f  loo^rinti').  Bee 

FOft8JU. 


Ichor,  the  ethereal  Ihiid  thftt  supplied  the 
place  of  blood  in  the  veint*  of  the  gods  of  Greek 
mythology.    The  name  is  applied  in  modieiM  to 

tlic  thin  watery  diHoharge  from  a  wound. 

Ichthyodorallte  (Gr.,  'fishspear-stoae'), 
the  name  given  to  forail  fish  spines,  not  nnooiailMNI 

in  the  stratified  rocks. 

Ichthyology  (Or.  ichthys,  'a  tinh,'  {pffot,  *% 
discourse  ),  that  branch  of  natniml  hisCoiy  wliieh 

treat*  of  Fishes  (q.v.), 

Ichthyornls.  See  Ooontornithes. 

Ichttayosaaras  ( Gr. ,  *  fish-reptile ' ),  a  remark- 

aliie  genus  of  reptiles  which  inhabited  the  saa 

dnrinfj  the  de|x>sition  of  the  Mcsojolc  strata.  Like 
(lic  iiiiHlcrn  ("ftacea,  their  stnicture  was  (iinililicd  to 
suit  tlieir  aiiuatic  life.  The  liody  was  sliaped  like 
that  of  a  fish,  the  limlM  were  developed  into  paddles, 
and  the  tail,  long  and  lizard-like,  was  furnished,  it 
b  believed,  with  a  fleshy  fin,  aa  in  the  dolnhin, 
except  that  its  position  was  vertical.  The  bead  was 
large,  and  produced  into  a  lone  and  pointed  snoot, 
re«eml)liiim'  that  of  the  croo(xiiIc,  except  that  the 
orbit  was  much  larger,  ajid  ha<l  the  nostril  i>Iace<l 
close  to  it,  Jis  in  the  whale,  and  not  near  the  end  of 
the  snout  The  jaws  were  furnitilied  with  a  large 
series  of  poworfol  oooiflal  teeth,  lodged  doee  togetlier 
in  a  contimtOM  groove,  in  which  the  divisions  for 
Boelcets,  wbieh  exist  in  the  emcodile,  were  indi. 
cate<l  by  the  vertical  ri<lges  on  the  maxillary  Iwne. 
The  teeth  were  hoLlow  at  the  root,  sheatlung  the 


Iclithyounnu. 


yonng  t*eth,  which  gnuhially  alworlted  the  base  of 
the  older  ones,  an<l,  as  they  grew,  pressed  them 
forwaid,  natil  they  finally  ilisplaced  thorn.  The 
lonjf  aad  slender  j  nws  were  strengthened  to  resist 
anv  "udden  shock  by  U'lnj,'  fornietl  of  many  thin 
lionv  platew,  whii  h  ]>nMluced  li;,'lit  ami  el.astic  lus 
well  a*  strong  jaws.  The  most  remarivulib'  feature 
in  the  head  was  the  eye,  which  was  not  onlv  verj- 
large — in  some  specimens  meAsuring  IS  faenes  in 
diameter— bat  was  speoiaUy  fitted  to  afloommodate 
itself  for  vision  in  air  or  water,  as  wdl  at  for 
Sfoediiy  altering  tlie  focal  distance  wliile  pursuing 
it*  prey.  The  stmetnre,  which  fluiH  titled  the  eye 
»o  rrrn.irkably  to  the  wants  of  the  luiimal,  c<msi»t« 
of  a  cirric  of  thirteen  or  more  overl.Tpping  sclerotic 
boov  plates  surrounding  the  pnpil.  as  in  birds.  This 
circle  acted  as  a  sort  of  self  adjosting  telescope, 
and,  assisted  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
liKbt  adnittod  Iw  tba  large  papil,  enablod  the 
wafcyaoannM  to  raeover  its  prey  at  greftt  or  little 
diiitance«  in  the  obwnrity  of  the  night,  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  iioa.  The  neck  wiw  so  short  lliat  the 
\mu\x  wa-  jirobably  not  in  the  least  constricted 
b«blnd  the  head.  The  backbone  was  fiAh  like; 
cacb  joint  had  both  its  surfaces  hollow,  making  the 
winia  oohinfl  vmy  flexiblflL  The  small  sin  of  the 
paddlos  ooaipared  with  the  body,  and  the  stiflbess 
oi  tta  short  neck.  nc«m  to  suggest  that  the  tail 
Mast  have  been  an  important  orjjan  <if  motion. 
Profir«*or  Owen  '\»  witislied  that  it  w.is  fiuni-hed 
with  a  vertical  tail,  l)ecaiise  tlie  \ertelira*  are 
rmnpmtw^d  vertically,  and  also  l>ocan«e  the  tail  is 
freqaei\|Uy  foand  disartieaUited  a  short  distance  from 
llianioadtjr,  aa  H  tho  woigbt  of  tbo  npright  tail 


had  caused  it  to  fall  when  the  animal  had  begun  to 
decompoee.  The  fish-like  body,  the  four  paddles, 
and  especially  tlM  powerfnl  tail  would  make  tbo 
ichthyosauri  active  in  their  movements,  and  conse- 
quently, ^\  itli  ilieir  predaccous  habit«,  very  danger- 
ous eneinit's  to  the  other  animals  that  inhabited 
with  them  the  Mesozoic  sea.s.  That  their  principal 
foo«l  cnrisi>^ted  of  lishes  is  evident  from  the  masses 
of  liMik(  n  l>one»  and  scales  of  contemporary  tishOO 
that  liave  been  found  under  their  ribs  in  tho  plaoo 
where  the  stomach  of  the  animd  was  ritoated. 
Not  infrequently  entire  skeletons  of  small  indi 
viduals  have  U'cn  found  within  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavity  of  laiger  ones.  As  these  small 
skeletons  are  complete  and  uninjured  and  of  tlie 
same  species  as  that  in  which  they  occur,  ProfOMOr 
S«^eley  thinks  that  some  of  the  icbtbyooaiui  were 
viviuaruus. 

The  remains  of  ichthyosauri  are  peculiar  to  the 
Mesozoic  strata,  occurring  in  the  various  members 
of  the  series  from  the  Lower  Ljas  tO  the  Chalk,  but 
having  their  greatest  ile\  elopnient  in  the  I.ias  and 
Oolite.  More  thiui  thiity  snecics  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  they  ditFer  from  eacii  other  cbietly  in  the 
form  of  the  head,  some  having  a  kqg  and  slender 
snout,  like  tlte  gavial  of  the  GangM,  while  others 
had  short  and  broad  heads,  more  nice  the  eomnHm 
crocodile.  The  ^rreat  lepie-itory  for  ichthyosanrion 
remains  hitherto  hast  Wen  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis. 

Ichthyosis*  or  Fish-skin  Diseask,  is  char 
aeterised  by  a  hardened,  thickened,  rough,  and 
almost  homy  state  of  tho  enticle  in  severe  cas««. 
Instead  of  exfoliating  in  fine,  almost  invisible 
tlakes,  it  accumulates  in  irregular  scale- like  pieces 
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which  may  lie  reinov«d,  but  are  speedily  repro- 
duced. PerspiniUun  i«  always  ab«ent  or  wry 
deficient  in  the  affected  areas.  Tlie  dinaae  iniiy 
affcot  almost  the  wh<»le  surface,  or  may  be  confined 
to  a  siii;_'lt>  pjirt :  ami  in  mmt  freuuently,  but  not 
;i,l\va\  H.  rini;^'»'iiital.  It  is  attendeu  by  no  coristitn 
tioiiat  disturbance,  and  the  general  health  is  uhvu 
very  gootl.  The  diseafle  i«,  however,  extremely 
obstinate,  and  when  oongenital  may  be  conslderetl 
as  iacttral»l«u  Treatment  consists  in  the  frequent 
use  of  warm  or  vapour  i>r  alkaline  baths,  so  as  to 
soften  the  thickened  epidermis  and  to  facilitate  its 
removal,  ami  fiiotioti  means  of  a  piece  of  tiarinel 
or  pumice-st<me  may  lie  conjoinc*!  with  the  bath. 
The  anplioation  of  sulphur  or  resorcin  to  the  skin 
has  also  the  effect  of  promoting  desquamation. 
Tl»  employment  of  sulphureous  baths,  such  as 
those  at  Harrogate,  has  oooasionally  been  found  of 
temporary  use  ;  and  the  internal  administration  of 
tar,  r(Hl  livpr  oil,  &c.  sometimes  gives  relief. 

Icknleld  Street  (Lat.  Via  leeniana),  an 
■adent  Uonian  road  of  Hritain,  which  ran  from 
Norfolk  soath-wwtwards  to  the  vieinity  of  Land's 
End. 

Icolmk ill.   See  lovA. 

Icon  Ba.sillke«  Sec  EiKOX. 
_  Iconiunit  au  ancient  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
ritoato<l  on  the  western  i^dm;  of  the  {ilaloau  that 
s1urt«  the  northern  slopes  of  the  TauruH  MouiUaiiis, 
310  miles  E.  of  Smyrna.  The  capital  under  the 
Romans  of  Lycaonia,  it  was  three  times  visited  by 
St  Fhul,  who  fonnded  there  a  Chrbtian  ehm«h. 
In  708  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arab  conquerors. 
Its  prosprrity  culniinaterl  in  thp  enfl  of  the  11th 
vvn  1 11  rv ,  111  '!i  it  wa-^  iiiiuic  '  1 1"  [  i,  I  :i  1  i  if  1 1  n  ■  Si'ljuk 
empiru.  In  ll'.H)  Fn»(icMii'k  iiaihan>>..sa  defeated 
the  Turks  in  tho  ii<nglilK)urho<Ml,  and  captured 
Icontam.  Some  fifty  years  later  its  saltans  were 
made  the  politieal  playthings  of  the  Monf^h ;  and 
in  1392  they  submitted  to  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  thou;;h  the  state  wa.<«  not  incor- 
)M»ratcd  in  the  Ottoman  empiri-  until  14S(J.  Being 
the  meetinjj-point  of  S4>me  of  the  principal  high- 
ways of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  plane  of  c<msideralde 
trade,  it  faileil  not  to  figure  prominently  in  the 
wars  of  the  Turks.  In  1H.32  Ibrahim  Fteha  de 
feated  the  Turks  there.— The  modem  town,  called 
KOWIEH  or  KONIYA.  the  eapital  of  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  K'  !i,  is  a  place  of  20,000  or  ."W.OOO 
inhabitanti^,  wlm  live  by  commerce,  bj-  making 
stockings  and  gloves,  and  on  the  contributions  of 
the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacred  tombs 
and  other  holy  plaoo»  of  the  town.  Hero  is  the 
miocipal  monastery  of  the  Mevlevi  or  'dancing' 
awl-Hties  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Numerous  ruius 
of  niosi|nt>s,  nia<IraHa<i  (colU'geS)t  &C.  attOSt  the 
deoayi^ni  '■ptiMi'lour  of  the  place. 

lconocla.stS(Gr.  eikon.  'an  im«ge,'anil  //'(.-", 
'  I  braalc the  name  nsed  to  designate  those  in  the 
ehttteh,  frmn  the  Mh  oentmy  downwards,  who  have 
lieen  oppo«wl  to  the  use  of  sacred  images  (i.e. 
of  statues^,  pictures,  and  other  sensible  n>}»re»entn- 
tions  of  sacred  objoi  ts  I,  ur  at  Ivast  tu  thi'  jmyiii;,' 
of  religious  himuur  or  reverence  to  wiich  representa- 
tions. The  iconoclast  movement  hail  its  coninience- 
ment  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Opinion  is  dividal 
as  to  the  <mgui  and  antiquity  of  the  praetioe  of 
hnaiTf  wor<«hip  (q.v.)  in  tin-  clnin  h  :  imt  it  it 
certain  that  in  the  6th  or  Ttli  century  it  prevaileii 
(■\i<-ii-iv>'l\-.  f-pi'ciall V  in  ilir  eastern  empire,  and 
tliat  pnu  tii  tw  t  vistol  in  son»c  churches  which  were 
a  MOttrre  i<t  much  suspicion,  and  even  of  |M)sitive 
offimee.  Many  bishops  int^poaed  to  correct  tin-" 
abases:  but  the  icnnoelast  movement,  »tri«  tiy 
ralloil,  In'-an  witli  thf  ini|HM-ial  e<lict  itwued  in  7'2ti 
by  tiip  Kinpen>r  Leo  III,,  suruamed  the  I*aurian, 
Mfbiddiqg  the  lionoan  paid  to  aaerad  inuiges,  and 


even  commanding  the  removal  fnmi  tlie  churchea 
I  of  all  images,  that  of  our  Lord  alone  excepted. 
I  This  was  followed  by  another  decree  in  730,  which 
I  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  as  sinful  and 
'  idolatrous,  all  acta  of  reverence,  public  or  private, 
1  I  in  iL  '-H,  and  directe<i  that  wherever  such  itna;:*-' 
slioulii  l>ti  found  they  should  forthwith  lie  renn>\i  ,i 
or  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  d>'<'rw 
aroused  great  opposition,  especial  K-  in  the  Greek 
islands  and  in  Italy.  The  popes  Gregory  11.  and 
Gregory  III.  protested  vehemently  against  it, 
repudiated  the  imputation  of  idolatr\%*and  explained 
tho  nature  of  the  nnnonrs  to  inia^'os  for  which  they 
contended.  Leo  iwrsevere*!,  nevertheless,  in  his 
opi>(witi<m,  which  was  ccmtinued  by  his  successor, 
Constantine,  sumamed  Copronymns.  Under  this 
emperor  a  council  was  held  in  Constantinople  in 
7.'>4,  in  which  the  ioon<K;laflt  decrees  were  aflirmwl 
in  their  fnllest  extent;  and  Constantine's  non, 
Leo  IV.,  renewed,  on  bin  accession  in  77-">,  tiic 
enactmeuta  of  liis  predeeesHorB.  Under  the  w  iilow 
of  Leo,  the  Eninrcsg  Irene,  a  council  was  held  at 
Nicif«  (787),  in  which  these  proceeding's  were 
oondemneil  and  revuked;  bat  other  su>'ceeiling 
emperors,  Nicenhorus  (802-811),  Leo  V.,  the 
Armenian  (813-820),  Michael  IL,  the  Stammerer 
(820-829),  and  Theopliihis  (829-842),  retume<l,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  to  the  policy  of  the 
iconoclast  emiienn-s.  As  regards  the  Greek  Church 
the  controversy  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally 
settled  under  the  impress  Theodora  in  a  councu 
held  at  Constantinople  in  840,  or  at  least  by  n 
sabsequent  one  of  870.  The  modem  usage  of  the 
C^reek  rimrcli  jterinits  pietiires,  lint  rejecl.s  p^axcn 
or  wuljitnied  reinesentations  of  saertsl  olijfrts, 
F.xee^it  in  Italy,  tlie  iconoelasf  eontroversy  rreated 
but  little  sensation  in  the  We^ttem  Ciiurch  until 
the  movement  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  ktl 
BUOMWon,  to  be  aotioeil  under  the  head  Imaob- 

WORBHIP. 

Ictinas*  Of  Ictinus,  who  shares  with  Callicrates 
;  the  glor}'  of  having  designed  the  one  perfect  build- 
ing which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  very  little  can 
Vie  stated  with  certainty.  In  addition  to  his 
maaterjiioce,  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Epiouiiiis  at  Ea.ss^e,  near  Phi;;alia,  the  setiljiturtHl 
reliefs  from  which  are  now  in  the  Hritish  Mus^-nin. 
may  Ije  o»cribcd  to  him.  He  is  also  known  to 
have  been  the  architect  of  a  temple  at  Eleusis,  and 
to  have  written  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the 
Parthenon,  with  which  his  name  is  indissolobly 
connected.    See  ATHENS. 

Ida*  a  mountain-range  in  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  Pliiygia  through  Mysia  into  the  Trood.  The 
city  of  Troy  was  s!tnRt«d  at  its  base.  Tt  is  the 

of  many  ancient  (^rei  k  le^'ends.  The  wmthern 
pan  of  the  range  was  ralh  .l  <;ar;rani«,  the  bjghes«t 
[leak  of  which  is  r)74*t  fvi-t  ahove  the  sea.  Hert* 
there  was  a  temple  of  Cyliele,  who  therefore  was 
called  the  Idaan  Mother.  From  Ida  (low  several 
famous  streanw,  m  the  Granieas,  Bimois»  and 
Scamander.— There  is  another  Ida  (M6S  feet)  in 
('fife.  e\|itHlin;r  fronj  we»*t  to  east,  now  oailetl 
I'siluriti.  Here  Zeus  was  feaid  to  hav«  been 
educated. 

l'dah<»»  one  of  the  United  States  in  the  Rocky 
Mountaifls,  Iwtween  the  42d  and  49th  parallels  of 

latitude,  and  mainly  between  i  r^jt^  ym,  \m,tmA 
the  Illtli  and  114tli  nieriiliauH  "i*  ^tV.  s. 

loni|;itu«le.  In  sii  tpe  n  is  .ui  ' 
inviriilar  trapezoid.  Its  maximum  length  in  aliont 
45«i  -taiiite  miles:  its  bi-eadth  varies  frfun  aU^ut  43 
J  miles  at  the  'panhandle'  which  forms  the  nortliem 
'  iiart.  to  .SfJO  miles  along  the  vontliem  booudarv. 
I  Its  area  i«  abont  84,800 sq.  m. 
1  One  of  the  main  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
i  in  various  parts  called  the  Caldnett  Caur  d*  Alenc^ 
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aiul  Bitter  Root  mountains,  forms  (he  north- 
tiL'ftera  boandaiy,  separating  Idaho  ttma  Montana. 
In  the  southern  port  this  range  u  a  |K»rtion  of  the 
continental  divide  hetween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  Al>«>ut  TO.fXX)  Bqnare  miles  of  the  area  is 
tiituateil  in  llie  drainage  ba.siii  of  Uie  Calunibia 
River  ;  the  remaining  part  lies  in  the  Great  Basin, 
its  surface  waters  dowmg  into  (J rent  Salt  Lake. 

A  comparatively  small  area  in  the  suuth  excepted, 
tlie  entire  surface  is  nigged  and  mountainous.  In 
addition  to  the  hi^h  range  on  the  north-eastern 
Ininli-r  Hjuirs  of  tins  ran;;e!  traverse  the  ntAte  in 
a  dinHTtion  generally  east  and  west.  Of  thesH) 
Salmon  Hiver  Mountains  are  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy,  as  they  separate  what  i.s  popularly 
known  as  riorthem  Idaho  from  the  i>latean>i«glon 
in  the  central  and  soatbera  part.  All  these  ranges 
are  high,  their  sammits  reaching  elevations  of 
10.000  feet  and  upwardx.  The  average  altitude 
of  the  fHato  i>  ahout  50U0  feet  The  lowest  level 
i>  th.'  vAll<'y  of  Snake  lUver,  which  at  Bois^  City 
is  ^UUU  feet  aUkve  the  aea-level.  In  the  south  are 
a  oamber  of  irregular  ridgiw  lar^'ely  shaped  by 
ffodoB,  loQaUy  knowm  as  the  fiear  Kiver  Moimtaiiis, 
tioose  Cnek  Mountains,  South  Monntains,  Black- 
foot  Hiin^'o,  v'^T.  A  part  of  the  Til;\t<>;iii  n-^inn  is 
incliide<t  in  the  great  lava  Ihxnl  whicli  (M  i  iiriiNl  in 
comparatively  recent  geological  tiin<-,  uiul  wliich 
in  tttill  notici'alile  in  the  cliil's  and  nie^as  tliat 
diversify  the  surface. 

Snake  Kiver->«lao  known  as  Shoshone,  and  aa 
Lewis  Biver— drains  by  far  tiie  krgent  part  of 
the  stalSk  Its  courHc  (about  850  miles  in  length) 
Um  in  a  Talley  remarkable  for  Hcenic  l>eAuty.  In 
Viiri-MiH  plai'ew  tin-  miIU'V  wiilenH  unt  into  broad 
i>avann&li)«  fius*ceptible  of  a  high  degre«  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  open  valleys  alternate  with  narmw 
cations  through  which  the  river  flows  in  dalles  antl 
eataracta.  Tliis  river  in  navigable  from  the  mouth 
of  Powder  Kiver  to  Salmon  Falls,  a  distance  of 
200  mile!«.  Salmon  Hiver,  one  of  the  largest 
tributari'-?*  of  Snake  Kiver,  tlrains  the  central 
part.  The  character  of  its  valley  U  much  like  that 
of  the  latter.  Clearwater,  Payette,  lloi»*»',  Wei»er, 
Itnineaa,  Malade,  and  Goo««e  riveni  are  tributaries, 
important  mainly  for  the  fertile  lands  which  Hank 
their  ooames.  Pend  d'Oreille,  or  Clarke's  Fork, 
draiaa  Nortliem  Idaho.  Its  main  tributaries  are 
Cimir  d*Alene  ami  St  Joseph  riverx.  l>alle». 
cANCadea,  ami  cAtaract«  charucteriite  all  the  rivers 
of  tiie  ^i.^t«>.  shoxhona  Falla  almost livftl  those  of 
Niagara  in  grandeur. 

There  are  two  lake  regions :  one  in  the  pan- 
handle, tlie  other  in  the  south-east.  The  former 
inrbiilw  Pend  irOreille.  Ctfur  d'Alene  and  Kaniksn 
!ak»-*  ;  the  latter,  .lulwi  l>ay  and  Uear  lakes.  The 
►iifphiH  waters  of  I'ear  l*iike  flow  tiinnigli  llear 
Kiver  into  tireat  Salt  Lake.  The>e  lake  ifgimis 
ahoood  in  game,  attd  are  perhape  the  finest  hunt- 
tflf •groonds  in  the  I'niteil  Statea 

Anontf  tiM  wUd  aniioab  an  the  giiady  bear, 
two  vpeefes  of  brown  hear,  the  black  bear,  meetton, 

paatlier,  lia/I/er,  wolf.  fo\,  ami  rrtyut*'.  I'lir- 
oearing  aninial'<  are  re presen t*?d  by  the  lynx.  nimk. 
and  beaver.  The  binon,  once  conmnm,  is  now 
rarelj  if  ercr  seen.  The  moose  and  elk  are 
rinrsslnrinliy  mot  with.  Deer  of  two  spe<  icM  an<l 
antelaM  are  aBmorons.  The  lUicky  Mountain 
•heep  IS  fioand  in  tlM  dear  d'Alene  Mountains. 

Vr;:<-lntion  is  abundant  in  the  northern  nn<l 
•••■atral  j>Hrts,  but  somewhat  deheienl  in  the  ariil 
Im-thU  of  the  south.  Fori-sts  of  conifers,  including 
white,  yellow,  black  or  l<Hlge-i>ole,  and  8Ugar  pine, 
aa  veil  as  several  specie«i  uf  cedar  and  spnice,  cover 
tiM  wcMtw  alopas  of  the  iUtter  Hoot  and  Cwur 
d  Alens  nKMntaina.     These  forests  embrace  a 

•  :U\i  i,f  ti'it'"'!'  unt  surp.-i-si'il  by  any  otbrr  eiiual 
ua  the  cuatiuuuU    Fir,  tauiiuuck,  and  larch 


are  also  abundant.  In  the  central  and  soutliem 
part  the  forests  gi\'e  place  to  extensive  mesas  over* 

grown  with  sage  brush,  and  rolling  lands  covered 
with  bunch  gra.sB.  The  river-valleys  are  dotted 
with  occa^icmal  groves  of  (•(ittnn\vno<l  and  thickets 
of  wild  fruits,  such  as  the  blackberry,  wild  currant, 
salal,  and  fox-grai>e. 

The  nuneral  wealth  of  the  stAte  consists  chiefly 
in  its  mines  uf  silver,  lead,  gold,  and  copper,  mo- 
dnctive  in  the  order  named.  The  ontpnt  of  these 
metals  has  sometimes  reached  nearly  $20,000,000 
in  a  year.  (Hal  of  good  (piality  hiw  been  dis- 
covered in  alM)ut  one-linlf  of  the  counties.  In  the 
basin-region  of  tlie  south  east  soda,  gyjisum,  sul- 
{diur,  and  nuneruls  conunon  to  lacustrine  dep^taits 
al>ound.    Mineral  springs  are  ntimerouH, 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy.  Tlie 
tremes  of  temperature  rarefy  range  l>eyond  0^  and 
90°  F. .  except  in  regions  of  great  altitude.  The 
rainfall,  abundant  in  the  north,  is  deficient  in  the 
south,  so  that  irrigation  is  necessary  to  eti>Mre  fall 
crops.  The  agricultural  products,  stock  and  form, 
aggregate  well  over  f  10,000,0001.  Grain-fanning  m 
01  nenamitgr  confined  to  tlie  nanaiw  liver'valleys, 
and,  as  a  whole,  the  stste  fs  twttor  adapted  to  stock' 
raising  than  to  cultivation.  The  cmps  are  laigely 
moved  by  wagon-trains  an<l  river-ls)ats,  but  there 
were  in  1S!M)  al^out  10(X)  iiiiles  of  railway. 

Politically  the  state,  which  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1890,  is  divided  into  21  counties.  The 
nopulatioot  distrihoted  mainly  along  the  river-val- 
leys of  the  sonthem  and  western  parts,  was  retvmed 
at  14,909  in  1870.  32,610  in  1880,  and  in  1890,  84.385, 
of  which  perhaps  luie-lifth  consist  of  pcojde  of  the 
Monnon  faith.  There  are  also  upwanls  uf  lii,<K)0 
Indians.  'i'he  }>ublic  schools  and  rcdigiou»  and 
charitable  institutions  are  weUmppoited.  Women 
are  admitted  to  the  suflrage. 

Boisi  Citv,  the  capital  and  largest  city  (pop.  1890, 
2311),  Moiitiielier  (pop.  1174),  Weiser  (pop.  mi), 
Paris  (pop.  89.3),  Bellevtie  (pop.  892),  Wallace  (pop. 
878).  Lewiston  (pop.  S4n),  Caldwell  (pop.  779), 
and  Grange ville  (p«>p.  640),  are  pmsperous  centre*. 

Idde^eigk*  Kari.  of,  Conservative  statesman, 
better  known  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  was  b«im 
of  a  very  old  Devonshire  family,  on  S7th  October 
1818,  and  was  educatetl  at  Eton  and  Balliol 
College,  O.vford,  gaining  a  first-cla.«!s  in  chis,-icH. 
He  Is'gan  public  life  in  l.s4'2  as  pii\ate  s^-cretary 
U}  .Mr  Gbulstune,  who  wa.'»  then  Vresiilont  of  the 
Board  <rf  Trade.  In  1847  he  was  calle«l  to  the  bar, 
and  four  years  later  snccee<led  his  grandfather  as 
eighth  baronet.  He  was  secretary  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  (Ireat  E.\hibition,  and  for  his 
services  wa-s  created  a  C.  B.  In  1855  he  entered 
|>arliaiiM  iit  <  nn-i  i  \ mive  member  for  I>udlry, 
and  in  IS'-S  was  elect'il  for  Stamfonl,  in  \SCA\  fur 
Nortli  I>evon.  He  sat  for  the  latter  couslituem  y 
until  1885.  He  was  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  in  Lofd^  Derby's  ministry  of  1850,  and  in 
1866  he  was  appointc<I  fiy  the  same  prime-miniHter 
President  of  tlie  Board  of  Trade.  lie  had  already 
deniMii-tiatid  bi>  kiniwlidge  of  finance  by  bis 
treali-e  enlil led  /  )  >iirt  oj  Fiuntimil  I'dIkh, 

published  in  ls<i'J.  \\  bile  at  the  India  Ottice  in 
I  Kil8  Sir  StaH'ord  Northcote  wras  eharge«l  with  the 
resiwnsibility  of  tlie  Abyssinian  Exiiedition,  which 
unucr  his  auspices  was  carried  to  a  succcKsfnl  issue. 
In  1871  his  old  ally  Mr  CJIailstone  a|>|Hunte<l  him 
Hritifli  Coninii->ionei  tii  the  l  iiiled  States  fur  tbe 
adjustment  of  tbe  .Alabama  dilliculiy.  SirStatlord 
Northcote  was  Ch.itH  ellor  of  the  I  \.  lin|ner  in  Mr 
Disraeli's  miuistiT  of  1874,  and  amoi)<;  other  useful 
measures  which  ne  introdncetl,  in  addition  to  his 
budgets,  was  the  Frienilly  S<H-ieties  Bill  of  1875.  In 
the  uelMites  on  eastern  alfairs  and  the  Suez  Canal  be 
l-endereil  -i;.'nal  .sen  ice  to  ibe  ^.'hm'i  niiieiit.     ^\  li'  ii 

Mr  Dinravli  wunt  to  the  L  pper  Uouae  bir  bUitluid 
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mooeMled  to  the  leadership  in  the  Coninionn,  and 
hitc  tfwk  was  very  ardnmis  in  connection  with  the 
Irinh  debates.  Upon  the  deatli  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  he  became  joint  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  witli  the  Mnnniis  of  S;lli^llUIy.  His  niruuige- 
lueul  of  the  Tuiie»  in  the  L»*wer  Iloime  during 
Mveral  years  nf  ounosiiion  elicited  warm  eul<>;^iiiins. 
Wlran  Lonl  Salisuary  came  into  power  in  1885 
Sir  Stafltird  Northoote  was  raiHcd  to  the  peer- 
,  a'se,  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  and 
Vutcount  St  Cyres.  and  waa  appointed  Fin»t  Lord 
of  till*  rrcasniy.  He  Hat  as  chairman  of  the  ooiii- 
raittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  tlepreasion 
of  trade.  In  18M6  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  haixl- 
aome  testimonial,  snbscribed  by  nicmlters  of  both 
politieal  parties.  In  Lonl  Salinbury's  seoond 
nunL««try  Lord  Iddesleigli  was  Foreign  Secretary  ; 
but  he  resifjned  this  post  early  in  January  1887. 
On  the  12th  of  the  Ham  luonfli  lie  died  very 
suddenly  at  the  premiers  ntlicial  residence  in 
Downing;  Street.  Lord  Idde.Hlei^'li  wa«  elected 
Lord  Reotor  of  Edinbaigh  University  in  isaii,  and 
dnriag  hia  tenure  of  offloe  delivered  an  excellent 
address  to  the  ntodenta  on  'Desultory  Reading.' 
See  bis  collected  Leeturuand  Ea»%ya  (1887),  and 
tiM  Lif«  by  Andrew  Lug  (l»0). 

Idea.  This  wnnl  has  liome  verv  distinct  mean- 
inir^  in  the  hi-^tory  of  philosojiiiy.  Down  to  the 
ITtli  century  it  had  tiic  >i;.'iiitieatioTi  ;;i  -  ii  m  it  liv 
FlaU),  and  referrw*i  to  the  Tlamnic  doetnnc  of 
eternal  forms  existing  in  the  Divine  mind,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  worU  and  all  sensible  things  were 
framed.  The  word  was  used  in  this  sense  in  litera- 
ture as  well  as  in  philosophy  down  to  the  17th 
century,  as  in  Spenser,  Shakwiieare,  Hooker,  and 
Milt-oii. 

In  speaking  of  the  mental  representation  of 
•Xtornal  things,  Descartes,  instead  of  employing 
the  various  terms  image,  species,  phantaatn,  &c, 
whieh  had  been  the  words  formerly  in  use  for  that 
particular  signification,  Ufted  the  won!  idea.  In 
tluH  he  was  Followed  by  other  phihtsophers,  as,  for 
e-xample,  Locke,  who  states  tliiit  he  has  adoute«l 
tlie  w<ird  to  stand  for  *  whatever  it.  tii«  object  of  the 
understanding,  when  a  man  thinks.'  Thus,  the 
mental  impression  that  we  are  snpijoseil  to  have 
when  thinking  of  the  son  without  seeing  the  actual 
olijeet  i-  ealled  our  idea  of  the  sun.  The  idea  is 
thii-^  ill  oontraft  with  the  sensation,  or  the  feeling 
that  iiaxe  wIumi  senses  are  eri;^a;;ed  directly 
or  iinmeiiial«iy  uikiii  ibe  thing  it>*<M.  liut  the 
word  has  been  very  variously  used,  as  bv  Berkeley, 
Home,  Kant,  Uesel  (!<ee  these  articles).  For 
innate  ideas,  see  Common  Ssnsk,  Locke.— 
If/ettlism  is  a  term  usihI  almost  as  varifmsiy  as 
L/t'i.    hlealism  may  be  a  theory  concerning  our 

kiiM\vlfi|;^'e  of  fxt.Tiial  e\i-.teiiee,  rt'-t rirt iti;,'  Iiliiid 
directly  to  knowle«lge  of  it*i  own  i*tHt<}.  wliereas  the 
Oip\u>i».^r^Ut.<tin  implies  a  direct  knowle<Ige  of  the 
external.  Idealism  may  be  also  a  theor>-  to  the 
nature  of  the  nniverae,  and  be  s|>oken  of  (ri^ditly 
or  wrongly)  as  suhjcrtivt  idealism,  as  in  Ficbte 
(f).v.  K  rritinil  as  in  Kant  (n.v.),  or  ahxnlute  as 
ill  H.'-.-l  (<i.v.  I.  See  al!*o  Bkkkkley.  In  the 
medieval  ojotroversies  between  nominalism  and 
nali^ui,  realism  was  a  kind  of  idealism  (w?e 
NuUI.VALisM).  Idealism  is  also  useil  for  ethieul 
and  festheticsyst«ms  which  adopt  an  ideal  ^itandanl 
of  estimating  character,  human  iKM^ibilities,  or 
subjects  in  art  (see  Kealism).  The  word  realism 
has  »  further  peealiar  sense  in'  Herbert  (q.v.y. 

Ideirr,  Christian  Lt  nwio,  a.-tronomor  and 
chroiioh><;ist,  was  bf)m  2l»t  Soptcmlicr  1706,  near 
l',.r|p'hcr;_',  in  Pru---i.i,  .iiid.  after  leildirr^'  \,-irioii-. 
oHices,  received  a  pn>fefifton»lii|>  at  tlie  niii\ei-ifv 
of  Berlin  in  18*21.  He  wrot*-  ni-x.-ral  \ji!n:ih|e 
works  on  chronology,  Mid  died  August  10,  I846>. 


Ides.  See  Calkmm. 

Idiocy  is  defined  by  Ireland  as  *iiieatal  de- 

ficienoy  or  extreme  stn[)idity  depending  upon  nud- 
nutritioii  or  disease  of  the  brain  occurring  either 
before  birth  or  Uifore  the  evolution  of  the  menial 
faculties  in  oliihlhuud ;  while  liulxH:ility  it  gener- 
ally used  to  denote  a  less  decidetl  degree  of  ^uch 
mental  incapaeitv.'  The  ditt'erenoe  lietween  Isitb 
conditions  and  aementia  (see  Insanity)  is  that 
the  dement  was  once  sane  and  responsible,  the  idiot 
and  the  iml)ecile  never  developed  mental  capacity 
at  all  ;  they  reniaineil  arrested  children..  The 
imnie  amciUiu  Inlh  In-en  given  to  idiocy.  The 
mental  faculties  never  showe«l  themselves  in  any 
high  dccpreOt  because  tlie  organ  of  mind  in  the  brain 
never  develoned.  There  are  great  varieties  ef 
i«liocy  and  imi>ecility.  Some  of  tlie  lowest  have  no 
speech,  no  power  of  distinguishing  Itetween  one 
pei>.on  and  another,  no  aHeotion  or  iiatreil,  no  f<  el- 
ingB  of  ideasttre  or  pain,  no  power  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  mid  can  never  be  taught  any  of  these 
things,  in  body  9tich  idiots  are  dwarfish,  mis- 
shapen, oglv.  With  the  features  and  expression  of 
face  often  ot  the  lowest  of  the  lower  aniutals,  with 
no  power  of  walking.  This  bi  ing  the  c<indition  of 
the  lowost  varieties!  they  rise  gradually  in  the  M-ale 
till  many  inilH'ciltss  are  beautiful  in  feature«i.  and 
reach  normal  bodily  development,  but  are  slij;hilv 
wanting  in  some  essential  mental  faeultv,  in  intel- 
ligence, or  in  atlection,  or  control,  or  self-guidance. 
The  mental  deficiency  b  in  by  far  the  majority  of 
idiots  and  imiieciles  accompanie*!  by  correspond- 
ing iKKlily  weaknesses  of  Hf>me  sort. 

Idiots  and  imiieciles  ililler  much  in  their  capacity 
for  further  development  under  even  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Some  can  lie  greatly  elevated  tow  ards 
the  standard  of  average  humanity,  and  can  ev.-n  U« 
rendered  fit  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  simple 
trades  or  manual  labour,  while  others  cannot  he  in 
any  way  inijiroved.  They  are  especially  subject 
to  certain  bodily  ditiea^etii  of  degeneration,  kucIi  as 
scrofula,  consumption,  rickets,  and  dij^easi-s  of  deli- 
cient  nutrition  generally.  Two-thirds  of  idiots  die 
of  consnmptiim.  The  great  aims  in  trMUnentsre 
to  improve  the  bodily  nutrition,  the  bmVcNM  sad 
muscular  action,  and  the  habits,  to  teaeb  oo-ordui- 
ated  movement^t  and  simple  emploympnta,  pnch  .as 
ganlciiing,  mat  making,  cnrpenterinf,',  iVe  ,  and  U» 
evolve  the  possible  intelli^^ence  by  education 
through  the  senses.  Some  of  tlicm  nave  one  faculty 
or  cai>acity  fairly  or  even  extraonlinarily  developed, 
while  the  general  mental  power  ia  weak.  Some  am 
good  mnstcians.  Some  can  catealate  well,  while 
others  are  iu^nious  in  constructivrne!*.«.  Snch 
faculties  ha%'0  in  those  coses  to  be  e«ipecia!ly  eulti- 
vatc<l.  F«)r  this  purpose  goo<l  forwl.  exercise,  drill, 
warmth,  fresh  oir,  and  music  are  necessary,  and  a 
careful  study  ami  testing  of  each  cose  to  find  out 
itii  strong  and  weak  points}  and  teachem  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  particular  kind  of  educa- 
tive proce**  are  reijuiied.  For  most  of  them  this 
can  only  Iw  done  in  Training!  Schools  for  Idiots  and 
IniliCi'ilet*,  of  \\hirh  tlii  re  are  ahout  t«td*e  fully 
equipi»ed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  felt  by 
many  persons  that  in  addition  to  thes-c  a  kind  of 
schoitl  is  necdoil  l)ctwecn  tliem  and  the  ordinaiy 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  •  hackwam 
'  children,'  of  whom  tliere  are  a  consjrh  lable  proinir- 
;  tion  in  our  schools— a  deadweiK'ht  uu  uiu  teachers 
I  and  on  the  progress  of  the  onlinarj-  scholars. 
IMucation  should  be  8uite<l  to  the  oducability  and 
the  inherent  hrain-canacity  of  the  scholar.  Con- 
I  genital  idiots  and  imbeciles  may  have  attaekM 
nrutr  inxamhr,  for  which  they  may  need  to  bescitt 
to  a>\luin-  for  the  insane;  but  as  n  pen eral  rule 
'  such  iiiHtiiutioiis  are  not  suitalde  for  tliein.  Few 
benefactor*  of  tlieir  kind  d.->i  rvc  more  honour  tlutn 

1  the  pioneers  in  tbc  right  trualmeut  and  education 
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of  Uioit  and  eretiiu,  mdi  m  Read,  Howe,  Segnin, 

Gnjyienhiilil.    I'l-w  tiling*  niust  have  looktMl 


w>  dtiheiirttiiuii'',  tuiicUractive,  and  iinj^iruiiiiBin^' uf 
"1  r'-siiitt*.    Hut  from  a  >cii  iitilir  point  of  view, 


otli  |i»ycliol(>;;icaIly  and  iihysiulu^cally,  the  unde- 
veloi^'d  ininils  and  'iMxlies  of  thil  dlM  lMT«gnat 
interest  and  bi^U  iiupoitaaoa, 
Iretand  elaMtllea  tdioey  into  ten  divUdons  t  ( 1 ) 

Genetou-'*,  (2)  Micnx-cplialic,  (3)  Eclanijwic,  (4) 
Epileptic,  (5)  liyilriRTpliHlic,  (6 1  Paralytic,  (7) 
C'li'litiif,  (8)  Traumatic,  (9)  hillaniniatory,  and 
( 10/  by-  deurivatiuQ  of  the  senseH.  From  this  it  iu 
Keeo  that  tiiera  are  many  pathological  cau»e»i  of  the 
difleaae.  It  b  a  BOpolar  error  to  sappoee  that  all 
idiota  hare  nnall  neada.  Thtee-fiftba  of  them  have 
Urger  heada  than  average  men,  and  only  a  few  ( the 
micnicephalic)  are  email  hejided.  It  it*  quality 
mure  than  <|uantity  of  hrain  that  ODiint.M  for  niim!. 
Crtiiniatn  i»  a  very  intcrc«tiiig  variety  of  iiliocy  and 
iiiii>ecility,  aod  ia  the  anbject  of  a  separate  article. 
The  geaeraJ  eanaea  of  mioef  have  not  yet  been 
luliv  made  onL  It  ia  nnqneationably  hereditary  in 
at  least  6U  per  cent,  Consanguine  marriages  are 
^e  caase  of  idiocy  beyond  doubt,  but  only  when 
tlic  »it<n'k  is  Uui,  and  fo  any  teiulency  to  nervous 
dueA,-«  in  the  parents  is  doubled  in  the  children. 
8crufuU  i<4  another  fertile  source  of  thbt  decenera* 
of  humauitv,  and  there  is  ground  to  uelteve 
frigbta  to  the  mother  when  pregnant  cause  a 
U  proportion  of  j.he  idiocy  of  the  world.  Unt 
idiots  are  born  in  apparently  perfectly  healthy 
families.  Kv^bitionnily  idiocy,  imbecility,  and 
cr^tinLTu  may  Iji-  Kwdccd  (m  ai>  reversions  to  a  lower 
tyjH-.  an<l  no  an  exam]>le  of  one  of  nature's  ways  of 
bnuKiug  a  l»a<l  stock  to  an  end  by  stopping  repro- 
duction. IdiotM  and  imbeciles  are  reganled  as 
children  all  their  days  by  the  law,  and  proviitions 
are  made  for  the  appointment  of  tntors  and 
enrators  for  tli<-iii.  'Ihey  are  held  irif'spon><ib!e 
for  their  acts.  8ee  l>r*W.  W.  Ireland,  Idiwu 
and  ImbtemtgiWn). 

Idiosyncrasy.  See  Antipatitt. 

Idle*  a  town  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire, 
Mar  the  Aire.  3  mile^  N.  by  E.  of  Bndlbrd,  like 
viiidi  It  ia  a  eeat  ol  tlie  wooUea  aumufactttraa. 
Pop^  (1891)6643;  (1891)  71  la 

Idocrase.  See  Vesuviax. 

Idolatry  is  the  worehip  paid  to  an  image 
videh  in  held  to  l>e  the  alMde  of  a  eaperhnman 
fwwmality.  It  b  widely  spread  among  primi- 
liw  religions,  as  the  ideas  nnderlying  it  form 
an  eMential  part  of  the  sava^  phili»s4)|iliy  of 
the  nniverfte  everywhere.     Yet  it  is  not  itself  a 

i'Tiiiiiii*"'  wor-Oiip,  Iteing  abttent  anion;;  ilu*iimen, 
{•iit«ut4itN,  Fue;;ian8,  Ved«lahs,  and  E-Hkiiuo, 
while  present  in  the  great  civilisations,  as  the 
SgfpciaB,  Chaldeaa,  Indian.  Graalt,  and  Uoinaa, 
aaia  nowlierB  ia  more  splandia  development  than  in 
the  Mexir.in  ami  I'eraviaa.  Tlic  idol.  a.H  Miiiiethin;,' 
TtiJId^  liiid  concrete,  helpn  the  Kjiva>;<'  to  ^,'ive  a 
dr.'mit*-  form  to  hii  vajjue  idejw  of  hi;,'lier  l>einp*, 
io*t  ao  the  dull  eoibodiis*  to  the  child  the  notion  of 
distinct  p«>rsoiiditty.  ^^'e  may  diHiuiss  the  idea 
tkal  idohUry  represents  a  dooadeDoa  of  tiie  relisioiui 
awtinif  lit,  degenerating  from  a  conoeption  or  the 
Urine a>  a?»»M(lut»-  "^piiit  to  its symliolical  i<  [iii--.rrit.i 
ticn  undtT  human  or  animal  fornm.  In  K-uluy  it 
Biirk*  a  xtu'.'e  of  proj^res**  in  reli^'ioun  ;,'n)\\  th,  when 
Bum  rising  aUtve  the  vajoie  adoration  of  |»erKonilied 
akfaeta,  oanceiv«8  of  ^mmIh  under  the  form  judged 
canst  wortliy  of  their  habitation.  Ia  theological 
phnMBoio)^  the  term  idolatry  is  often  need  loosely 
J—  'liirering  all  forni«  of  wl)^^llip  of  seen  a«  opiKi».ed 
tiTii^Mi  e\i'»t«»nce««,  tlms  including.'  litholtitry, 
<ii  fil  T'  ■'•it  r  1/ ,  :if,liifi>/.  jit^ri'liit  r  </ ,  .\ulni  i.mii  .  anil  even 

socb  funuB  ul  wunthip  as  HCcroiatry.  The  earlier 
"  «f  Uolaliy  an  iialHriMi,  or  tlw  worship  «l 


mere  objects  penonified,  and  anSmitm,  or  the  belief 

in  spirits  lu^  distinct  from  fhinp*  ami  accustomed 
to  exercise  inlluenco  upon  tlio  altairs  of  men.  It  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  idols  iinaiiably  be^'in  with 
being  symbolical  representations,  and  are  next 
taken  for  the  image,  and  lastly  for  the  bodv  itself 
of  the  divini^,  through  foigetfnlneea  of  their 
primitive  lignifieation.  And  all  imagea  which 
represent  a  8Ui»erior  Iteinf?  and  are  woi^liippcil  aio 
not  idols,  but  cmly  those  wliii  li  nic  lielie\  ed  to  l)e 
conx-iuus  and  animate.  Vi  t  tiic  ^il^tinction  in  not 
precise,  and  indeed  within  the  range  of  the  same 
religion  the  iniaj'ea  of  the  Divinity  remain  for  some 
animate  individoaUtiea— actnai  emhodimenti  of 
spirits— for  othera  mere  aymbols,  like  the  Madonna 
and  Child  which  help  to  warm  the  piety  of  the 
faithful  in  Catholic  countries,  or  the  photofirajili 
wliicli  brinp*  a  ilistjiiit  mother  the  more  distinctly 
to  the  memory  of  an  Austmlian  colonist.  Incuuiiie 
of  time  the  idol  tends  to  liecome  confounded  witk 
the  idea  of  wliieh  it  was  the  aymhol,  lieiioe  saper- 
stition  and  dehuimi  anmot  hat  the  nriirionary's 
ieonoclastic  zeal  ia  often  aS  nninte1lip>nt  as  the 
grown  man's  indignation  at  the  ciiild  fondling  its 
doll.  It  must  not  be  forj,'otten  tiiat  the  savage 
ndnd  is  ever  prone  Ui  confound  a  subjective  relation 
with  an  objective  one.  To  make  the  image  of  an 
object  for  him  is  to  reproduce  it,  and  by  means  of 
the  portrait  lie  poaMS  easily  to  the  notion  of 
reaching  it«  original. 

There  is  a  ctmtinuous  transition  from  fetichism 
to  idolatry,  luul  the  one  is  commonly  the  antecedent 
of  the  other.  Fetichism  is  strictly  the  belief  that 
the  posM(>ssion  of  an  object  can  procure  the  services  of 
the  spirit  lodged  withw  its  interior,  and  henee  any 
material  obiect  is  capable  ol  heinj;  made  a  fetidlt 
urovided  only  it  is  cji]>able  of  being  appropriated. 
Naturally  the  fetich  of  stone  or  wooo  is  the  one 
most  cH-sily  tiansfunned  into  an  id(tl,  and  caily  it 
Ls  carvetl,  sliajMnl,  and  iiolished,  like  the  (ireek 
rwtmt,  or  ornamented  with  coloured  feathers  or 
the  like.  A  new  step  is  taken  when  on  the 
summit  of  the  stone  or  column  there  is  shaped  a 
hnmaii  head,  like  tlie  hermea  of  the  Greeks :  and 
once  the  head  is  formed  the  rest  of  the  ii<^nire 
follows  naturally.  Idols  are  most  often  more  <jr 
less  artistic  imitations  of  the  human  form,  often 
made  colossal  or  monstrous  to  represent  added 

5i>wer  or  dignity ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat  striking 
evelopment  of  commereial  Christianity  that  there 
is  an  active  manufacture  of  these  in  our  own  city 
of  Rinningham  and  elsewhere,  to  be  sent  out  to 
India,  it  may  be,  in  the  same  ship  with  the 
missionaries.  To  the  sava-ie  mind  the  animal  is 
the  ei|ual  of  man,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  it 
ahM>  should  become  the  dwelling-place  of  a  divinity, 
either  in  its  ordinary  form  or  in  mixed  human  and 
animal  forms,  like  the  monstmns  creations  of  the 
ancient  Chaldeans.  Rut  in  general  the  human 
form  proibuninates  in  the  ct m  i  j  tion  of  ^^iwls, 
U-canse  the  natural  antbrojMimnipliiKm  of  man 
attributes  to  iiis  deities  human  tlioiiKhtu  and 
feelings,  and  thus  ends  with  lending  them  also  a 
human  physiognomy.  Even  such  tlevelopmenta  of 
idolatry  a!s  the  apotheosis  of  the  piiailic  emblem 
and  its  representation  in  wood  or  stone  Is  bat  a 
spcrLili-,.il  tnrm  nt  1 1n- anthro|Kmiorj>hie  Spit  it. 
J  ^\llich  receive  the  wurshiit  of  a  nation  or  a 

I  tribe   ,iic   a   simple   develoj>meiit  of   fetielH-s  in 
'  human  iorm  which  belong  to  individuals.  Thus«ide 
by  side  with  idols  which  are  tlie  object  i>f  public 
wondiip  we  find  others  titat  are  merely  individual 
I  or  domestic  fetichex,  like  the  small  figures  buried 
by  the  ancient  K;.:yptians  in  their  ^.naves,  ami  the 
tir<i/'/4tm  which  liachel  stole  from  Laban,  and  bid 
in  the  camel's  furniture  on  which  she  sat.  The 
i  wontliip  of  the  dead  may  also  lead  us  to  idolatry 
I  bf  tiM  lane  tnneitiona  aa  the  womhip  of  spirita. 
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They  form  a  laive  and  powerfol  class  of  spiiits ; 
and  it  u  natunltliat  «>tii«  receptacle  abould  be 
found  for  them.   A^n,  the  elemental  idea  that 

aft'T  (lentil  the  spirit  continues  to  reside  ia  the 
bmlv,  ur  ill  mtiie  porttun  ot  it,  m  a  boue  or  the 
skull,  explains  the  philosophy  <it  pi.'K  ing  a  statue 
of  the  ueiul  man  ueside  his  grave.  The  Maori 
atua  or  ancestral  deity  dei^jus  to  enter  his  carved 
wooden  image  through  the  inoautation  of  a  Driest, 
in  order  temporarily  to  deliver  oracles.  Tiele  has 
shown  us  that  tin'  iiii'jiiHi,  tlmse  i epn.>}>entHlion8 
of  moustci'b  m  a»inmuu  oulsiilii  the  Clialilean 
puluces,  liad  for  their  aim  to  ofler  alternative 
a\veilin<;-place8  to  malignant  spirits,  especially 
tliose  ofdiseases. 

A  atriking  featare  of  idolatry  is  ita  tendency  to 
revive  even  nnder  the  shadow  of  pitr»r  eplritnal 
iikw.  The  proneneas  of  tho  ancient  Jews  to 
into  the  idolatry  of  the  neigUU>uiiug  race-*,  ilf^-piie 
till  lofty  conception  of  monotheism  wliioli  witi 
early  graspetl  by  tlu?  Sciiiitic  ponsrionsnesa  and  is 
atill  maintained  wilIuii  l1i<>  wide  range  of  Islam, 
ia  paralleled  by  the  modern  Brahman  return  \ai 
a  practice  abhorrent  to  the  ancient  Vedie  religion, 
well  a-)  the  nnivfrsal  IJiiiMliist  adoration  of 
;>iatiiL—  ami  iflics  of  a  foumitT  nri'  cniiiiejit  among 
im^M  for  tht^  ynnt  Hi>iiitnalit\  of  his  tc.'iching.  And 
even  within  the  range  ot  (Jhrisiianity  itself  such 
fantaatie  abeiuditics  as  winking  and  weoning 
statuei,  and  tiie  periodical  liauefaction  of  a  aaint'ii 
blood  dxteen  oentnriea  old  are  coneeptioiw  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  dt-vici's  of  an  idolatroilii 
priesthood  in  Po!ym*Mia  or  Central  Africa. 

Se«  the  articU'S  Animism,  Amjiai.h  (Wokship  ok), 
FCTICHISM,  lMAU£-WOIUiHI[>,  ftnd  Kelioion  ;  th>'  work.--  of 
!S|ienaer,  Waitz,  Schultze,  K^Tille,  ivnd  Ginird  Ridllo, 

«i*nm  ;  Mid  particularly  R  R  Tylt»r'«  fc'«r/y  Hintcri/  oi 
ankintl  (chap,  vi.),  and  Primiiiee  Culture  (chap.  xiv. ); 
and  Goblet  d'AlvieU»'«  ndimrabie  ntndy. '  Let  OngiiiM  do 
I'Idol&trie,'  in  the  JSwM  d€  tMUMrt  du  Bdigimt  (vol. 

xii.  IH*>). 

Idria*  a  mining- town  in  the  Anstrian  onnvn- 
land  of  Carniola,  celebrated  for  it«  (juick-ilver 
miites  ( dlscoveriMl  in  14tf7),  is  situated  1UU3  feet 
above  sea-levei  in  a  deep,  caldron-»>liapc4l  vallev,  on 
a  river  of  Uie  eame  name,  83  mtlea  W.  by  £k  of 
Laifaaeli.  Upwards  of  290  tona  of  qniekailver  are 
pnnluce*!  aniiiiatly,  ami  about  20  torii  of  cinnahar 
(re<l  sulphuM't  of  mni-cury ).  i^»p.  4UH4.  The 
niin<M>  niiiiiiH-r  \  aixmt  IQOO  of  tlie  womett  are 
employed  in  lace-maUing. 

Idris«  a  mythical  figure  in  Welnh  tradition, 

siii.]io-iMi  to  liav<'  been  at  once  a  ;.'iaiit,  a  prince, 
and  an  ii.ttr<momer.  On  the  summit  ut  (  adcr  Idris 
(q.v. )  in  Merionethshire  may  In?  seen  hi-  roi  k  liewn 
chair,  and  an  ancient  tnidition  tohl  that  any 
'W«d»li  t>ard  who  shoald  pass  the  iiv^Ui  uj»>n  it 
would  be  fooud  next  morning  either  dead,  nuid, 
or  endowed  with  snpematural  poetic  inspiration. 
This  tradition  forms  the  subject  of  a  fine  poem  by 
Mrs  Heinuus;  the  gigantic  size  of  the  chair  is 
allutlnd  to  in  Tennyson's  UeroiiU  mud  Emd* 

IdrNi.    See  EDtilsi. 

IdUlUtra.    'See  F^DOM. 

MqQ»  or  IdI'NA,  the  name  of  a  goddess  of  the 
northern  mytlioliiKy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
dwarf  Svald ;  but Tidng  recetveil  among  the  M»\r, 
tihe  became  the  wife  «f  Bragi.  See  Scandinavian 

MVTMOUXJV. 

Idyll  eidiillion,  Lat.   fl'!l!,„in,   'a  little 

image'),  a  t«rm  gent^rally  ust^i  to  dcttign&te  a 
speclCH  of  imeni  repn^sunting  the  simple  MCenea  of 
pMfftoral  life.  It  is.  howev«'r,  an  error  to  sui>pose 
that  llie  idyll  is  exclusively  pa.ntoml  ;  certainly 
tlicrt;  is  no  warrant  for  h  a  notion  in  the  usage 
either  of  the  ancients  or  the  modems.  Of  the 
thirty  EittjfUiA  «f  Tbeoctitua  net  more  tliau  oiw* 


half  are  pastoral  in  ilu-ir  character.  After  the  me 
made  of  the  wonl  by  Tenayaon  iu  his  Idylls  of  (he 
Ktng,  which  are  ei»ic  in  their  style  and  treatment, 

and  romantic  and  tragic  in  ihiir  incident.-',  i: 
liecoines  ver>'  dillicuit.  to  say  what  may  not  be 
called  an  idyll. 

If,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles, 

crowned  a  castle,  the  ChAteau  d'lf,  which  wfw 
built  hy  Iraricis  I.  of  France,  and  >uh>c<|iifntlv 
usetl  iu-<  a  statp-prij»ttu.  Here  were  contineJ, 
amon;:st  otluTs,  MiralicAU  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(Philip  Egalite),  not  to  mention  '  Monte  Cristo.' 

Ifni*  a  small  seaport  in  southern  Morocco,  .^"i 
mill's  S.  of  A^'iiilon,  ceded  to  Spain  in  Iss.'l  in  ful 
filment  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  ugned  between 
the  two  eoantries  eo  iar  back  aa  ISOOL 

Igirdrasil.  See  Ynann.\.=iii,. 

Iglau  (  Bohm.  J i/Uara ),  the  second  largest  t^^iwn 
of  Moravia,  is  situated  feet  alN)ve  sea-level, 
on  the  river  tglawa,  close  to  the  fiohemiaa 
Isinndar}-,  138  mllea  NNW.  of  Vientia  hy  rail. 

It  has  some  old  churches  (one  f>>nnde<l  in  199). 
Its  staple  industries  have  always  Itcen  the  manu- 
fntrture  of  cloth  and  woidlen  j,'oodr« ;  gl;is.-s  and 
tobacco  are  al-o  niunufuctured.  It  has  a  laxj^e 
tratlo  in  com,  lia\,  ^\(Hd,  cloth,  ami  timber.  Pop, 
about  25^000.  Here  on  5th  July  U.3C  the  Empciw 
iSigismnnd  signed  the  Pm|;ue  CompoctAtA,  after 
which  he  was  accepted  ns  king  by  the  I3«dieniianf*. 
In  the  Thirty  Yeai*'  War  it  was  taken  by  ih« 
Swedes  and  reca{itured  by  the  Imperialists. 

Isfloollkt  an  island  near  the  east  end  of  t)M 
Fury  and  Hecla  Stndt  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  »  the 

plii    where  Parry  pas.sed  tlie  M  iiiter  of  1822-23. 

Ijfiiatieff,  NKftL.vrs  Paulovitch,  Uussiaa 
diLilomatbt,  was  the  son  of  General  Paul  Ignatidf, 
a  favourite  officer  of  Alexander  II.  He  was  bom 
at  St  Petersburg  on  29th  January*  IHXl,  and 
ethicated  in  the  corjis  of  pii;,'es.  In  1H.".(}  he 
e.\ci)aiig<.-<l  from  the  niilitary  to  tlie  diploniutic 
service.  In  ls.r8  he  induced  China  t<»  ^iv<-  up 
to  Russia  the  Amur  province ;  and  in  i86U, 
having  Ix-en  appointed  amlrassmlor  at  Peking,  he 
secured  for  his  connti^  from  China  tlie  soutiiera 
portion  of  the  Maritime  Province  lying  east  of 
the  Amur.  Between  the  two  treaties  by  which 
Itussia  tliiis  '^'aineKl  footing  on  the  Piwihc,  Igna- 
tielt'  concluded  Khiva  and  Bokhara  com- 

mercial treaties  advantageous  to  his  own  c<iuntr\'. 
In  iMjJ  lie  wiui  made  aml>as.<<ador  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  which  ooort  he  had  repieamited  lUuHi* 
since  1864.  He  there  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  Snllan  and  aiih(n;.'r.t  tho  Turki-^h 
statesmen.  An  ardent  raii--la\ i^t,  he  %»  "suHpectetl 
of  having  intii^ued  \\itli  tiie  Slav  Ntati'"  of  the 
Balkans  in  the  interolH  of  IIu^^ia.  In  the  diplo- 
matic proceedings  iK-forc  and  utter  the  Kuhso- 
Turkisn  war  of  J878  Ignaiielf  took  a  principal  part 
M  Bttssia'^s  representative.  The  treaty  of  San 
Stefann  v  as  principally  liis  \coik  ;  and  he  wa.s 
grejttly  iia  t-nml  when  it  Wiws  (1«  culed  to  submit  its 
conclusioiiN  for  rcvisitm  t<»  a  European  ceuifercnce 
nt  Iterlin.  After  .-Vlexander  III.  came  to  the 
throne  IgnatioH'  was  ap|Miinted  minister  of  the 
Imperial  Domains,  and  in  succeeded  Prince 
Lorls  MelikoflT  as  minfaiter  of  the  Interior.  In  this 
caj'ar-ity  he  endeavoured  to  stamp  out  Nihilism  l»y 
forcil)le  mensures,  but  unsurfpsfjfnUy.  He  was 
disniis.«ied  at  the  entl  of  tin-  yi;ir.  a]ipar«iitl v 
liecause  of  ids  Panslavist  intrigues,  and  fur  haviug 
abut  lus  eyes  to  the  persecutions  of  tba  Jews. 

lKnatlllH«  one  of  tho  so-calle*!  A|iosto1ic 
Futhers,  aUiut  whnm  information  is  but  scjintv 
do\n>  to  the  time  of  pji.uebius.  exc-pt  in  m<  f.-ir 
as  may  lie  gained  from  the  nmch-dii>puted  cpistlca 
aaeodated  with  Itia  aama.  His  Urtli  and  educatioii 
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■re  wrap|)«d  in  otnettrity.  Tnit  from  the  letters  ife 

iiijiy  lie  lufem-d  that  lie  wa-*  not  horn  of  Chris- 
tian parent)*,  but  \v;i.h  converted  in  iiiatiire  life, 
and  iliat  his  eailicr  life  liml  U'en  sucli  to  till 
his  later  years  with  rviiiuree  and  give  an  unusual 
intenntiy  to  hU  lelijdouii  convictions.  The  name 
b  RoDuuis  the  leoond  nnme,  Tbeophotoe,  is  merely 
a  aecond  name  and  not  a  title  orhononr  Moribed 
to  the  saint.  It  was  ofti-ii  intei |)ret«<l  aa  'the 
(■(xl-hnrne,'  a-*  Ipiatiu*  u;ls  saiii  to  Ik;  the  child 
our  Lonl  took  in  lii>  arnii*  I  .Mark,  ix.  .'Mi,  lil ), 
but  this  Htor}'  was  unknown  in  ihe  early  centurieti. 
Eosebina  is  silent  about  it,  and  Chrj'Bostom  saya 
diatinetJy  that  Ignatioa  had  not  seen  the  Lora. 
Origen  makes  him  the  second  of  the  Antioeliene 
1>LhIio|is,  and  in  .Ipi-omh-'s  revidion  of  the  Chroiiicon 
of  Eiisc'hiu^*  lit!  j.H  .-.laK'd  to  have  been,  with 
l'a|ii;f«  and  I'olycarp,  a  discijde  of  St  .loiin.  Tlic 
a«nal  ilatc  for  his  accc^ition  im  6'J  A.L).,  and  of  hi.s 
martynlom  107,  but  all  that  can  lie  naid  with 
eeitauity  is  that  his  martyrdom  fell  about  IIU. 
The  letters  show  that  he  was  condemned  to  the 
wild  beasU*  at  Antioch,  and  tliat  he  was  carrieil  t-o 
I&in)e  by  a  niani]ile  of  »oIdiers  merely  for  the 
ext'^iitiou  of  his  nentenee.  On  the  journov  he  was 
joined  at  Smyrna  by  representatives  from  the 
choKhes  of  Tralle:*,  Ma^mesia,  and  KphesuH.  Here 
he  wrote  four  letters  which  are  extant;  three  to 
the  ehnrdiee  iriiase  delc^tes  had  met  Mm— tiie 
£ph(^ians,  the  Ma^'nt'siuiw,  and  the  Trallians  ;  the 
fourth,  to  the  cIiuk  Ii  of  the  Romana,  whither  he  i 
\CA*  jourii*'v in;;.  The  lirst  three  arc  mainly  con- 
curnetl  in  enforcing  lei^Hcms  of  doctrinal  truth  and 
eeelesiaittical  onier :  the  fourth  is  occupied  alOMst 
entirely  with  the  tbooslit  of  his  approaching  mar* 
trrdom.  Next  from  Troas  he  wrote  three  letters : 
tiie  lir»t  and  (*ec»>nd  to  the  dinrches  of  IMiilailel- 
phia  an<l  Smyrna,  which  he  hiwl  just  visited  ; 
the  tiiinl  to  i'olycari>,  bishop  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
^.'eneral  topii-s  treatoii  are  the  same  em  iu  the  (iot  I 
thrt*e.  but  '|»ecial  charges  are  laid  niMMl  Polycaip  ] 
to  exhort  the  brethren  at  Autiocli.  We  next  hear 
of  him  at  Philippi,  as  we  learn  from  Polycarp's 
extant  reply  to  the  Pliilippians.  M-ho  had  evidently 
aske<)  Poly  carp  for  ctjpiesj  of  the  letters  of  I;.'natins 
—  not  imi'r.iUiiMv  the  very  cau-^o  of  their  pirsi'r^a- 
tion-  li4  yomi  this  [M»int  we  know  nothing  more  of 
lipiatius  save  that  at  Rome  he  earne<l  liiM  martyr's 
erown.  The  tragic  interest  of  Ids  jounicv  to  /ace 
his  doom  in  the  arena,  and  the  noble  anil  oxalte«l 
hgfwtn  of  hi*  enthusiasm  as  the  vision  of  martyr- 
dom for  hw  Lord  opene«l  up  liefore  his  eyes,  left  Iiis 
dviii;:  I'-tt'-r-H  a  priM-iou-i  )ii-rit:i;;e  to  the  chuich  and 
g»v»-  jtn  A  I'll-"!  sanctity  to  his  teju-iiing. 

AI»<)Ut  the  clowe  of  the  4th  century  we  meet  the 
iK»n»t*i«*nl  statement  that  the  relics  of  Ignatius  had 
Mw>n  carrieal  from  Home  to  Antioch,  and  we  find  | 
October  17  fixed  a»«  the  day  of  his  martyrdom.  The  | 
booes  were  finally  de[M>sited  in  the  Tychieum  or 
T**mple  of  Koitune,  wliii-h  hcuceforwaril  became 
kaown  aM  tiiH  ( 'hurr'h  of  IgnatiuH.  His  reputation 
Wn*  gr»*at,  jt*  is  fvinci'il  by  the  epistles  forged  or 
iBterpohtted  in  his  name  •  the  legendary'  acta  of 
maftyidoai,  which  gi>e  the  unhistorical  but  well- 
kaewa  ioterview  with  Trajan :  the  translation  of 
his  letters  into  Svriac,  Coptic,  and  Annenian  — 
fofi'iiinsl  I'j'iM'ciiiily  by  the  Monophysiles,  who 
f.w).  th'*y  foumi  supiHirt  in  them  for  their 
'ii«titii  ti»  t«-nt'ts.  And  from  the  close  of  the  Ktth 
eeniar>-  the  Jacobite  patriarchs  of  Antioch  have 
NKolarly  aMnnwd  the  name  of  Igsatlns  on  their 
iiw  tothesee. 

The  Iimatian  epIstlOH  exist  In  three  different 
form*  or  r»Hvnsions.  The  first  of  tlu'>-t'  mntainH 
tlir»*  ^}>i«tl«  alone  :  t<i  I'olycarp,  to  the  Kpli<>««ian«, 
t<i  tiie  iCiinians.  It  is  e.vtant  only  in  a  Syriac 
vensoa.  The  atcund  presents  these  three  epiittles  j 
im  Afaller  fana,  sad  adds  to  tlieu  four  othen :  to  I 


the  Smyrneans,  MagneKians,  Philadelphians,  and 
TuBllians.  Besides  the  ori;,'inal  ( ut-t'k  tliis  form  is 
fonnd  in  Latin,  Armenian,  Syriac,  and  Coptic 
translations,  although  only  fragnientarily  in  the 
last  two.  The  third  contiiins  the  Hcven  epistles 
nlreadj'  menti«med  in  a  still  longer  fonn,  together 
with  SIX  othem-HIk  letter  from  Mary  of  CoKsobola  to 
IgufttiuH,  and  lettera  from  Ignatius  to  Maiy  of 
Cassoljtda,  to  the  Tarsiati.>^,  the  Anti(H-henes,  to 
Hero,  and  to  tlie  I'hiiipiiians.  This  recension  is 
extant  Isjth  in  the  (ir(*eK  and  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. These  three  it  is  now  usual  to  call  tlie 
iShort,  Middle,  anil  Long  i-ecensions.  As  will  be 
seen,  of  the  twelve  Ignatian  epistles  (excluding 
that  of  Mary  to  Ignatius)  three  occur  in  three 
difliTont  forms,  four  in  two  foniiH.  and  the  leniain 
ing  live  in  one  form  only.  The  Long  reoeiision  is 
now  univiM>allv  condeinncil  fi>  spurious.  .More 
8eriou.s  is  the  dispute  between  the  remaining  two, 
which  are  often  spoken  of,  from  their  editoii*,  as 
the  Cnretonian  (jHborl)and  the  Vossian  (MtddU) 
verttons.  The  Cnretonian  long  held  the  field,  but 

the  gennineness  of  the  ^^^s^(ian  lettens  is  nitw  the 

1»re\ ailing  belief,  and  is  every  day  gaining  ground, 
hsilop  LightfiK)t  began  by  iK'lieving  in  the  ('ur»- 
tonian  form,  but  gradually  found  that  the  |Misiti«m 
demanded  too  much  ingenuity  from  the  Ignatian 
foi^,  and  at  length.  iaAiieiioMl  greatly  hy  Zaba, 
found  himself  compelled  to  belfere  in  the  seren 
Vas8ian  epistles  an  rej>resenting  the  genuine 
Ignatius.  Indieil  the  priority  and  sukslanlial 
uenuinene-.s  of  the  ^'os.sian  letters  may  be  said  to 
be  proved,  in  su  far  as  npy  question  of  the  kind 
ean  be  jnored,  \xy  Lightfu<ii\  work;  and  with  this 
ooDdttHon  one  m  the  main  battrwca  of  fiaur's 
scheme  of  the  fotmatlmi  of  tiie  C^tfotian  canon  and 
of  early  Chiietiaa  liietoiy  ganeially  falli  to  the 

ground. 

The  short  Form,  represented  only  by  s  Syriac  version, 
was  first  ptibUiihed  by  the  Ruv.  AV.  Cure-ton  in  1845^  from 
MSS.  noeiitly  bruuRht  to  the  British  Uuwoiu  from  tks 
Nitrian  desert.  Xot  only  ars  the  epistks  fewer  ia 
number,  but  short<.T  and  mors  shrupt  Their  npholden 
believe  the  Greek  form  an  expansion  and  oormption  of 
the  lost  Greek  originals  of  these  iSyriac  lutten;  whils 
their  opponents  tuak  the  Sjrhso  an  abridgment  of  ths 
Gre«k. 

The  Middle  Fonn  was  lint  paUiahsd  hi  ths  Lstia 
TCision  (nwde  perhaps  by  RohsHTOromsterteK  hy  tJadisr 
(Oxford,  1644).  fonn  two  MBS.  diieoTered  in  fcagland; 
the  original  Oreek,  by  Isase  Vom  (Amsterdam,  1846), 

from  a  Medioean  MS.,  the  epistle  to  the  Roman*  alone 
(■xoept«d,  which  was  first  published  hy  Ruinart  (Paris, 
lfij<y).  The  Armeniiui  vei-sion  Bi>|ieare«l  at  t'on.stautin- 
ople  in  1783.  Thew  may  now  l>e  Bccttpted  with  seme 
confidence  a«  the  seven  epistles  of  Igu.^tius  lucationi  d  liy 
Kns«hius,  which  were  translated  into  JSyriac  soon  aft<;r 
his  tniie.  and  of  which  ths  CuietonisaepstlssBieaMcely 

an  extract, 

Tlie  IxtnR  form  in  it.s  I«ain  version  wius  printe<l  by  J. 
Fiil>er  .'^taiadeii'tis  I  I'iiris,  H'.'S  i;  m  tin-  (.T"  ■  k  \  .  r^mn  by 
Valeiitimi.-  I'ac.  uh  (  1  nllintjie,  l.Vi7  l.  Tliese  e]  i-t.i»  are 
sup]HiM.Ml  to  hftve  been  mteriKilatc'd  and  exteniied  hy  the 
ptteudo-lcuatiuii  in  the  Uter  half  ol  the  4th  century. 

The  chief  differences  in  snbetaaee  of  these  three 
forms  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  are  tliese :  the  Cure* 
tonian  text  contains  no  ((Uotation  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  very  few  from  the  New,  while  the 
\ Ks^inn  contains  a  eonvidenilih-  nunilM>r  of  i|uota> 
tions,  and  the  Long  a  large  number.  A)^aiu,  the  last 
also  contains  many  allusions  to  religious  institu- 
tions not  in  existence  in  a  mature  stato  before  the 
4th  eentary,  as  well  as  plagiarisms  from  prefMling 
writers  and  percejitible  diflerences  in  diMtiinal 
teaching.  There  i-  n  lendeiiey  to  maintain  the 
supreniJiiy  of  the  Father  and  to  make  the  Sons 
agency  dejiendent.  Indeed,  many  iMi.H.>.ages  sa\uur 
distinctly  of  Apollinarianism,  yet  the  general 
bearing  of  the  language  leans  faintly  to  the  Ariaa 
aide.    The  whole  might  well  be  an  eireniooa 
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IMlmed  off  by  a  nioiu  fraud  upon  the  ti&me  of  a 
TaofliBtad  pnmiuve  father  of  the  ebnrob.  The 
•tyle  and  exprearion  thrmigliont  drive  ns  to 

the  convirtinri  tluit  tlie  six  a'Mitional  letters 
come  from  llio  same  liainl  wliich  iulei  |»<)lat<?d  the 
teven. 

Asain,  the  Vos-sian  letters  are  f<»unil  to  l>e 
diltwctly  antafinnUtic  to  Docctuifn.  Indeed,  a 
^•meteristic  note  of  Igaatiao  thooloNgv  throu^- 
ont  is  the  accentnation  of  the  twofoln  tiatnre  of 

riirist—hia deity  ati'I  his  humanity.  Tli<'  a<!v()cacy 
of  the  episftoiial  ntlioe  H|>|K'an*  definitely  in  the 
Short  nil  h-ss  than  the  Middle  form ;  and  the 
abridgment  must  have  been  made  rather  for 
purposes  of  e<Iilication  or  prac^oal  convenience 
father  than  for  Monophyaite  reawni,  aa  C.  Words- 
worth maintaiiied,  or  for  any  other  doetriaal 
purpose.  In  short  the  abrid^nnent  theory  is  mucli 
more  rational  and  easy  tiian  the  expansicm  theory, 
and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  latter  we  must 
maintain,  ttays  Litfhtfoot,  that  the  pHeudo-Igiiatiu.H 
wa.<<  a  prodi<nr  of  nimite  observation,  of  subtle 
insight,  of  imitativo  diill,  of  Uborioos  ew«,  which 
is  proMbly  without  a  parallal  in  the  histovy  of 
literary  fort^ori)-^,  and  wliieh  assaredly  wa.s  an 
utter  impos.-'ihility  among  the  Christians  of  the  2d 
and  3«l  centuries. 

The  pronunence  and  authority  of  the  episcopal 
othoc  in  the  Ignatian  epistleH  has  proved  a  grave 
stumbling-blocK  to  manv  scholars.  It  is  certainly 
■sffidentTy  dear  througuout,  yet  it  is  merely  as  the 
emliodiment  of  the  idea  of  order  and  the  guarantee 
of  unity  within  the  church.  It  is  not  upheld 
exclusively  an  agnin.st  other  forms,  wliile  all  tin;;p 
of  socerdotalUmi  is  alwent,  aa  well  as  such  an 
arguinent  as  that  in  Irenieua,  who  lays  Btres.s  on 
the  apostoUe  succewion  as  a  security  for  its  faithful 
transmission.  Nor  is  it  antneratic  by  any  means, 
while  its  spread  in  not  yet  uniform  throughout 
Christendom,  m  at  Philipjii,  for  example.  Evidence 
ofalocaliseil  eiiiscopate  within  tiio  (lentile  cliureiics 
is  absent,  ami  nowhere  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
notion  of  a  distinct  diocese,  while  there  is  no 
reference  to  any  developed  ritual  of  public  service. 
Six  of  the  epwtles  are  full  of  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  bishops,  which  is  alone  wanting  in 
the  seventh,  that  addrewted  to  the  Romans,  who 
it  may  !i'L,'itiiiiateIy  l>e  inferred  ha<l  not  yet  ailoiit<'<l 
the  form  of  government  wliich  Ignatius  elses\  liere 
oommended  with  such  warmth. 

8f  OmtaiLAntUnt  Sipriac  Fertlon  of  the  Epiitla  of 
S.  fffiuttitu;  ke,  (1845),  and  his  Corpus  If/natianum 
0819)}  Htm  weeks  in  Us  support  by  Boiuen,  A. 
BUsdU*  B»  A  Upries,  and  thoss  uainst  his  tlieory 
byBaoraad  Hi^ndWU,  who  dsnisd  Mis  aathmtisity  of 
any  rsesniden.  A  fstsl  blow  to  Cuieten's  theoiy  was 
dsslt  by  the  able  and  Ieam«d  work  (A  Zahn,  Iijnatiut 
von  Antiochien  ( 1873),  which  won  over  Lipaiiu,  and  now 
holds  the  field,  iu  niont  formidable  cbainpion  being 
the  Uto  Hishop  Li^litfoot,  whose  work.  The  Apoitolic 
Father*,  I'lirt  II.,  S.  Ii;natiiu  and  S.  PiJi/rarp  (2d 
ed.  .1  vdIs.  IHSD),  contains  all  m»tcriftU  nHOe»»ary  for 
a  com jili  tc  stmlv  of  the  iim<  Ntimi,  aii'l  ts  a  iit:i!<ti-rpieoe 
of  prt)fi<uiid  eniditiou  ana  conclusive  argument  hardly 

te  th  •  nuaiied  in  the  whoto  nafs  e(  Enptsh  er  Osmsa 

BchoL-kriliip. 

IsmatiiiH*  BeanM«  Saint,  the  seedM  of  the 

Ifiniitiii  iimani,  formerly  Stri/r/inos  Iffii'ifii,  a  tr<'e 
oi  the  nuiiual  onler  L<>;:aniaee;e,  and  nearly  allit^l 
to  that  whieli  ]iroducei«  romlni  (q.v.),  a  native 

of  Cochin-China  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  fruit  is  of  tlie  size  of  a  lar;^  pear,  and  eontains 
aboot  twenty  brownish  ftrefls,  of  nlmut  the  fAze  of 
olives,  rounded  on  one  si<le,  and  somewhat  angular 
on  tlie  ittlier.  Tliey  contain  stri/r/min,  hut  no 
brucia,  au<l  their  medicinal  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  iMur  vomlod. 

IgMUlw  Ii«y«la.  See  Unouu 


Igneous  Rocks  are  those  which  have  beea 
erupted  from  the  heated  interior  of  the  earth:  hence 
they  are  also  termed  erupHvt  roAa.  PMrr^Iogi 
cally  they  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads — rrvi- 
tullinr  and  /raymental.  The  crystalline  division 
includes  many  roelCB  which  are  rather  vitreou?*  or 
gla-ssy  than  crystalline,  while  a  large  number  are 
composed  partly  of  crv'stalliue  and  partly  of  non 
ciyatailine  materials,  'No  quite  eatisfiM!toiy  elasa. 
Heatfoa  of  the  'eryetalline^  fa^iMns  roelcn  has  as 
vet  l)ecn  pos.sible,  prrhnp.H  tiio  most  convenient 
being  that  wliirli  is  Uastnl  rm  the  nature  of  the 
principal  rock-fotniin^;  minerals.  Thus,  those  in 
which  orthoclase  (see  Kklspar)  is  a  doniioanl 
ingredient  are  grouped  together  as  Orthodase  rodfca 
In  another  large  dass  piagioclase-feUtpars  nJav  • 
principal  part;  and  thus  we  have  the  i%i!pieaast 
rocks;  ana  so  in  like  manner  Nepheltnt  and  ImkMb 
rocks,  ami  Otirinr  and  Ser^ieHtine  rocks. 

(1)  (iiihorltinf  liiirl.-n.—  Simw  of  these  rocks  con- 
tain mu<  h  free  silica  (Qiiartz,  q.v.),  while  others 
c(mtfl.in  little  or  none.  They  are  thus  divided  into 
two  CToups—V and  Quartzlesa.  Under 
the  nret  group  come  Granite,  Qtutrtz-porpht/ry,  and 
Liparite,  while  under  the  second  are  rangeil  Sj/miU, 
Orthoclastpurphtfrit,  and  Tntchytr.  Some  of  these 
rocks  aie  holiM  iy-t.illiiie— i.e.  composed  entirt  Iv  i>f 
crystalline  ingrodiente,  f\M  granite  and  syenite; 
others,  aucli  as  liparite  and  trachyte,  are  only  semi- 
crystalline — they  contain  in  addition  to  crystalline 
constituents  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  neo- 
ditferratiated  mineral  matter.  Uhsidian  and  Pitch- 
stone  are  vitreous  sjiecies  of  orthoclase  rocks  which 
(•i>nsi-.t  aliiirot  entirely  of  \oIcariic  gla.ss.  Other 
kinds  oi  orthiKlaae  rucks  have  been  recognised  by 
;)etrologists,  hat  thflse  nMntioiMd  are  the  most 
unportant. 

(2)  Flagioclatt  Rocl-s.—Mmt  of  the  rocks  in  tins 
division  are  distinguished  by  their  InvhIc  character 
— that  is  to  say,  they  contain  generally  less  silica 
than  orth(x;lrtse  rocks.  The  most  important  sj>ecie« 
are  Diorite  (a  crystalline  granular  aggregate  of 
plagiocla.se  and  hornhlonde).  Andante,  Pojythjfritt, 
Beualt,  and  Guhhro.  The  holocr^'stallino  chanketflt 
is  seldom  met  with  in  this  divii^ion  -.  it  oeeiin» 
however,  in  diorite  and  gabbra.  The  other  species 
mentioned  nsually  contain  some  adniixtare  oc  noa- 
iliU'erentiate^I  mineral  matter.  Vitreous  trarietiea 
also  iK'cur  in  this  divisiim.    Sec  BASALT. 

(.■}|  Ni'pheliiK'  iiutl  I.eiicite  Rocks. — The  rocks  in- 
cludetl  under  this  hea<l  clotwily  resemble  the  Itasalt 
rocks  of  the  prece<ling  division,  plagioclafie  being 
substituted  in  wliole  or  in  part  by  nepheliae  or 
lencite  or  by  both.   See  Basalt. 

[\]  fi/i'ri'ne  and  Sfrjtfiitine  Rocks. — These  are 
gi.'iierully  rutlier  basic  nn-ks.  The  olivine  rf>ck8 
pro|>er,  or  I'l  i  tilutitrn,  as  they  are  called,  nmtain 
olivine  om  their  principal  constituent.  They  often 
show  more  or  less  alteration,  ^e  olivine  being  re> 
phMsed  in  whole  or  in  part  vf  Serpentine.  £une 
olivine  rocks,  indeed,  have  beoi  completely  altered 
into  serjM'iitine. 

The  Jni(fintntnl  igneous  rocks  consist  of  the  Ioo«e 
ejpctamenta  which  have  lieen  eruj)ted  fn)m  vol- 
canic orifices.  These  rocks  are  treouentiy  oon- 
solidated,  and  when  fiae>grained  It  to  stmifitiinw 


Fie  1.— Nssk  Sllsd  with  Ik^Bsalal  IgDsow  Bock. 


difReult  withont  the  help  of  the  microseope  to  die. 

tinguisb  them  from  compact  crystalline  igneous 
rucks.    Some  account  of  tliese  nicks  will  be  found 

under  Aaau>]iKBATK»  Tuft,  Vouuxoak 
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Igneoas  rock.».  whea  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
VMw  of  tb«  stadenfe  of  atniietanl  geolo|gr,  are 
daMified  in  an  altogether  difliBrnit  wa^.   It  is  not 

only  neceasan'  to  know  the  petrolo^ca)  character 
of  m,  rock — we  must  diiscover  t>oiiietlting  of  its  hi.-*- 
tory.  Was  it  extnule<i  at  the  surface  like  the 
eject*  of  luodera  volcanoes,  or  did  it  cool  and 
ci—wMHatt  below  ground?  Thns  two  kinds  of 
i^neooB  or  eniplive  rocka  ore  reoognised  by  geolo- 
sttte !  ( 1  >  Vcieimie  roekt,  eonri»ting  of  Uvas,  tufTa, 
&c.,  wliicli  have  In'oti  »'i<»cteil  at  the  surface,  either 
upon  llio  laml  or  iiikU'i-  water;  (2)  Plutonic  or 
IlUf>o<jene  rf«-/«,  whicli,  wlicthi-r  cnn.sistinj;  of  crj's- 
UiUine  or  fra^neuLal  lualcrialM,  have  not  been 
extraded,  but  are  now  exposed  owing  to  the  de- 
nttdation  of  rock-maaaea  ondemeath  wldcli  they 
vera  femerly  concealed.  The  Tolcanio  rocks  are 
often  termed  coHteutpenmtatu — ^Le.  they  Ijclong  to 
the  Aaiue  geo|o>ncal  age  M  the  strata  with  which 
they  are  interbftUnT.  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
plutonie  rocks  are  described  aa  intnmve  or  subse- 
quent, because  they  have  been  intruded  aniongcit, 
and  tberefore  must  be  tubteqttent  in  date  to  the 
meka  with  whieh  they  are  in  contact. 

( 1 )  Contemporaneowt  Igneout  Hock*. — These  con- 
ftbt  of  cr>Htalline  (lava-luiws)  and  fra}jmentAl  rocks 
(tuffM.  tVc.  I,  ritid  are  Hiiiijily  tin'  producth  of  former 
volcanic  action.  Thev  arc  met  witli  at  all  geo- 
logical horizons  from  the  oldest  down  to  the  most 
reeeat  period.  Sometimes  they  indicate  the  former 
ntiatenee  of  email  laolated  'pu^s*  (see  Volcano), 
from  which  it  may  be  only  a  single  eruption  took 

Slace  :  at  other  times  they  are  obviously  the  pro- 
net**  of  much  more  jtowerful  and  long-continued 
vulcanic  action.  Mtuiy  of  tlie  hill-ranges  t>f  ceutnil 
Scotland  (for  example,  Sidlaws,  OchiU,  (Src.)  are 
boill  UP  of  HHcctwHive  lava- Hows  with  associated 
wnich  have  l^een  ejected  from  vents  in  the 
ler  of  modern  volcanic  eniptious.  In  some 
regions,  however,  there  occur  vast  successions  of 
lava-flows,  covenii;^  immense  areas,  w  hirh  do  not 
appear  to  have  lieen  erupted  from  isolated  veiil«, 
hot  are  l>olieve<l  to  have  wello*!  up  along  the  line 
of  grpat  iicsures,  and  to  have  poured  in  wide  ll(N)d8 
oror  the  surface,  so  as  eventnally  to  form  e.\tcnKivc 
plains  or  plateana  The  roclca  of  snch  'fiseure- 
eruptions'  consist  nsaally  of  basalt,  with  basalt- 
tufl  or  P(ila;,'onite.  Tlie  Kasalt  jilateaus  of  tlie 
wi'«tern  territories  of  Nortli  .America,  of  Ice- 
land and  the  KariM^,  of  the  Dccc.ui  (Indi.i),  and 
of  Al>y"*i"i<^  r^'"***' (''''^■"ples;  while  in  Antrim 
•iMi  in  manv  of  the  western  blands  of  Scotland 
fltaoiMiila  of  aimilar  plateaaa  may  be  studied. 

Aa  tatefheddad  or  eomi0nmorantem$  lavft'form 
imk  nay  often  ha  dJatiagnisMd  fnm  aa  inirtuii^ 


9igt  9L— Ooatsaporsneotis  and  Intmiire  Igneous  Rncks : 
1^1^  eWit»llipiJtimuii«  tr«i>-n)ck«  :  r,  (,  con(«inpi>nineoi»  ttkg- 
■■•Isl  IgMPU*  rocki ;  i.  p.  n,  d,  iiitru»ive  tguroux  rocks. 

shMl  of  eiTstaUina  igaeoos  rock  bv  noting  that 
tb«  heda  which  intaedlately  overlie  it  show  no 

traro  of  h;niri_'  lieen  nubjcrted  to  tlic  action  of 
hr.%t^  TIk'  ii|'|"'r  jiart  of  the  iavn  form  nwk  in  not 
infrwjuently  •><  orui'  t-oii*  or  am v;:>l;itoi>hil  (•-«••■ 
AMYQUAUilU)  in  charui-ter,  and  fragmentM  nf  tluH 
eraaC  uaj  oooMionally  he  foqnd  to  the  overlying 
bade  if  thase  ehaaoe  to  be  of  aqoeons  origin. 

(t)  Imtrmmm  tmttem  Airii.— These  rocks  are 
Kkewi'M*  met  with  nnder  two  {i<\\\\<*^rriist)illinf 
and  fmyauHUU.  The  fragmtutal  intnioive  roeks 
are  lamA  only  in  eannaciion  with  old  voloanio 


vents.  These  latter,  in  countries  where  volcanic 
action  liaa  iieen  long  extinct,  no  longer  exist  aa 
crateriiomi  hoUows.  The  uj  iicr  luarts  of  ttra  conea 

have  all  Ijeen  swept  away,  and  only  the  stumps 
remain.  Tiiese  stumps  are  known  as  mils,  by 
which  is  understoiid  a  more  or  Icsh  cvlindrieal 
funnel  or  volcanic  vent  tilliHl  up  eitfier  wiUi 
frogmental  or  crystalline  ruck  ur  with  both. 
Sucn  necks  vary  in  diameter  from  a  few  yards 
up  to  several  hundred  feet ;  sometimes  they  oeeor 
ui>on  a  line  of  Dislocation  ((j.v.)  or  fault;  at 
other  times  the}'  have  no  such  connection.  The 
jit'ck.s  now  deHcril>ed  are  prol*ahlv  the  relics  of 
comparatively  small  volcanoes  lilce  the  puys  of 
Auvergne  and  the  Eifel.  Now  and  again,  however, 
as  in  some  of  the  lull-ranges  of  central  Scotland, 
necks  tiH  a  larger  siae  are  met  with.  These  vary 
from  100  yards  or  so  up  to  a  mile  or  more  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  usually  iduj'ficd  un  with  crystalline 
igneous  ntck,  although  irn;,'iii(  ntal  rock  al>o  is  occa- 
sionally piesent.  Such  necks  seem  to  he  the  stumps 
of  great  volcanic  vents,  from  wliicli  the  lava-form 
and  fragmeatal  igneous  roeks  of  the  surrooading 
neighbourhood  were  elected.  Good  examples  ooenr 
in  the  ranges  of  tue  Sidlaws,  the  Ochils,  the 
Braids,  &c.  Bosses  is  the  term  applicil  t«  irro^'nlar- 
sliapcd  massfs  of  crystalline  i^'iicoiis  nK-k-i,  \\liicli 
apjH'^ir  to  he  for  the  mo»t  Jiart  of  derjH  r  crated 
origin  than  those  of  the  necks  just  rt  it  rn  d  to. 
The  rocks  of  these  boasss  are  usnally  more  or 
less  coarsely  crystalUaab  and  often  hava  a  gran- 
itoid aspect,  such  as  granite,  syenite,  gabbro, 
&c.  Bosses  usually  cover  a  consideraoly  wider 
areA  than  necks,  and  it  lias  l>ecn  conjectured 
that  they  are  merelv  the  moHt  deeply  seated 
IMirtions  of  ancient  volcanoes — the  reservoirs  from 
which  molten  matter  was  pumped  up  to  the 
snrfsee.  Intmrim  SheeU  are  masses  of  eiystailina 


Fig.  a— bfausivs  8hssi  sad  Dykes : 

it  d^didylns;  i^i^sediaMataqrslnls, 


igneous  rock  which  have  l)ecn  erupted  Iwtween  the 
planes  of  Itedding  of  pre-existing  strata.  They  are 
never  sc«>riaceouH  or  slaggy,  and  are  aeneimlly 
markedly  crystalline  in  texture,  especially  when 
the  sheet  is  thick.  Their  intrusive  character  is 
often  lietraved  hy  the  baked  appearance  of  the  beds 
whicl»  overlie  them  ;  by  the  fact  tiiat  tliey  seldom 
keep  finite  to  one  and  the  same  plane,  hut  S4>me- 
times  iireak  across  the  overlying  beds  and  continue 
their  eourae  along  a  somewhat  higher  horizon  ;  and 
by  the  veins  and  protrusions  wbicu  not  infrequently 
prtK^eed  from  them.  Dyke*  are  vertical  wall-like 
slieet-<  <if  i;4ne<jus  rock,  wliicli  may  vary  in  thick- 
nesM  from  a  fisit  or  so  up  to  yards  or  more.  They 
often  run  persistently  in  one  direi-lion  for  many 
miles.  Oocasionally  they  divide  into  two  or  more 
branches,  and  now  and  again  they  send  out  veins 
iuui  the  anrraiUHUnf  strata.  The  rock  most  in- 
quently  met  with  tn  such  dykes  is  basalt  Some- 
time>  dykf-i  rise  aloii;.'  the  lines  «if  faults,  hut  this 
is  hy  no  means  j,'eueial.  I'm/i.v  is  the  term  applieil 
to  liie  moie  irre;;ular,  wimlin;.',  hinnehing,  anti 
tortuous  Miialler  intrusions  of  igneous  ri»ek.  They 
muv  consist  of  any  kin<l  of  crystalline  ri>ck. 
Dykes  and  veins  an  fraqaentty  found  nroceediiw 
in  all  direetioos  from  bosses,  as  in  tne  ease  ^ 
granitic  maMf.cs.  Frtun  the  '•mailer  puy  like  necks 
also  veins  and  dykes  have  M-eiisionally  l>e«n  iu- 
jeeted  into  the  •amandiac  rooics,  wldla  tbesa  aad 
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ext^fiMive  sheets  tnay  oft«n  be  traced  proceeding 
from  the  laiger  kiutb  of  necka.  The  rocks  mir- 
ivonding  boMm,  and  traveraed  by  veim,  xn  often 
highly  nietatuurplioHed.    See  iMETAMUitrnosis. 

Iznls  FatnnK  (Lat.  ignis,  'fire.'  fatuus, 
'foulisli')  is  a  liiiiiinons  appearance  of  uncertain 
nature  which  in  (»ccfisi()im!ly  nwn  in  marshy  places 
and  churchy.inls.  Tii^  ]ilii  iiuineuon  hiiH  Ijeen  fre- 
quently dtiacribed,  but  it  haA  been  observed  m 
rarely  in  fa\'onrab1e  circutuHtoneee  by  sdentific 
tnen  that  thcic  U  no  «itisfact<iry  explanation. 
Thw  lit'ht  >i-^ii,illy  ajipi'iirs  in  autumn  evenings 
shurtly  iuH'i  r.iiii^4't  ;  it  is  coniinoii  in  tlic  north  of 
Gertuanv,  in  Italy,  in  the  iioutli  and  nortb-west  of 
En^aiiti,  (ind  on  the  west  of  Scotlnnd*  bat  it  hns 
beni  noticed  in  many  other  conatiiea. 

fatnt  voiy  no  mneh  that 
Bevi'rril  (lillVii.iit  plii  inniu.iri  have  cvi<I<»nlly  been 
incluilfil  umltti  llie  uaiue.  Tli»»  lifflit  ii'-iiiilly  re- 
Rcnihles  a  (lame,  and  is  often  mistukt-n  at  IIi-nI  for 
the  light  of  a  lantern,  but  seen  more  closely  the 
colour  appears  h\\x\»\u  reddish,  greenisb  or 
yellowiih,  merging  into  par|»le,  but  never  a  clear 
white.  Some  nlmervers  dwicrilie  the  flame  as  fixed 
in  |">-^itiiin.  ^liinin'_'  st«'a<lily  either  c]«it*e  U\  the 
ground  ur  a  few  fe<'t  iiUivf  it,  iiiul  illuniinntiu^  the 
Rurroumiing  reeds  ami  ;:rn.ss.  Utlu-ix  li.ivc  sci-n  it 
in  motion  houmlin";  rapidly  over  the  country,  and 
■omMimee  rifling  high  in  the  air.  The  li^lil  htis 
been  teen  to  divide  repeatedly  into  eeveral  amalier 
flames,  which  deeerine  oompHeated  movement*. 
aiUiincing,  retiring,  and  cnriiiiiniii^'.  The  moving 
liglit  is  wiid  to  recede  troni  na  ol«t>rver  who 
approaches  it,  bat  to  follow  him  if  he  retires  from 
it. 

Slime  KuppoHed  appoaranceH  of  the  igniH  fatous 
have  been  proved  to  oe  the  liisbte  of  distant  houses 
seen  through  trees ;  others  are  idmost  certainly  due 

to  InminouH  insect*,  such  :is  the  glow  worm,  or  to 
the  phoHphorfeHcence  <»f  dfH-.iying  vegetahl**  iii.iitfr. 
8t  tlniH  ^  Fill'  ( i|.  V.  1  h;ts  fil-o  Ijeen  c«Hif<>iin<it'il  with 
it.  Hut  setting  all  thi^se  [M>»>tihle  cimn^  aside,  iHtth 
fixed  and  moving  ignea  fatui  have  been  proveil  to 
exisk  The  spectrom  of  the  light  has  never  been 
observed,  eo  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain.  It  io 
^riiil  that  pn|>er  Iiils  lieen  ignited  by  the  tianie.  and 
it  ihi-*  be  so  tlii»ro  must  t»e  at  lea-st  two  biniilar 

Ehcnomena  of  lii"  '  :i  n.-iture.  List  in  north 
Sermany  pajoi'd  Ins  Jiand  ilirough  the  luminous 
api»earanc«'  .iml  felt  no  warmth;  near  the  same 
locality  at  a  later  date  Knnrr  held  tiie  metal  tip  of 
a  walkingHitick  in  the  flame  of  a  fixed  ignis  fatuus 
(which  he  could  not  hiniAt-lf  touch  on  account  of 
tlie  marxli )  for  a  quarter  «>f  an  hour,  hut  the  metal 
wa**  not  warmed,  hi  the  foi  nicr  iii-tiitiiM-  u  pud'  of 
air  cxtinguishe)!  tliu  tlanitf,  utid  a  very  sli^iit 
ex|tlo!<icin  was  heanl  when  it  rea|)|>eareil  ;  in  the 
latter  a  strong  waft  of  air  only  made  it  flicker 
slightly,  and  a  light  breath  produced  no  effect. 
No  rnl«»ur  wan  pTi-eptihle. 

The  common  hypothesis  that  ignis  fatuus  is  the 
flame  of  Imi  iiiiiL,' <  'H  ,  i  untenable,  for 
although  thtf<  giu<i  is  prcsiueud  aliun>l<uitly  in  ninny 
nmrshy  phicos  it  cannot  ignite  siHUJtaneously. 
The  more  plauHiblc  suggestion  that  pbodpburetted 
hydrogen,  Pilj,  which  is  s|K>otaneoa9ly  inflam> 
mable,  miifht  be  prtsluced  in  churclivanls  or 
marshe!*  where  there  is  tiecaving  animal  matter, 
<Ioi->  not  nccount  for  the  ellect  obserxcd  l'\  [lie 
t»i;rmiin  |»hvNit  i.<.t,«,  »ince  no  gas  can  burn  without 
giving  out  an<l  that  jmrticuhir  gas  has  a  veiy 
penetrating  and  chnnicterislic  smell.  Nor  could 
a  burning  gas,  except  on  the  most  extravagant 
aasumpttoiis,  bound  over  the  ccmntry  like  a  luill  of 
fire  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  early  supposi- 
tion of  a  phosphorescent  vapour  is  nmre  reas«>nahle. 
alth«>ngii  excepting  that  of  free  pbottphoruii,  which 
MuU  not  oeeur  ia  natoie,  no  sura  vapour  is  known 


toexistb  The  phenomenon  was  nndonbtiKlly  more 
common  a  centary  ago  than  it  is  now,  and  its  dis- 
appearance in  many  localities  may  !«  diieetiy 

trace<l  to  tlie  drainuig  of  fens  and  marshes. 

Fopiilar  iiaiin^ — e.g.  Will-o'-the-Wi!«p,  Jacl<  a 
Laut<-rn,  S|Minkie,  &c. — abound  in  folklon'.  m\<\ 
are  connected  with  many  stories  of  travellers  mis- 
taking the  marsh  lights'for  a  cottage  window,  and 
being  decayed  into  dangeroQs  places,  often  with 
fatal  r^lts.  A  German  Wend  idenlifiee  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  with  the  soul  of  an  unbautised 
infant ;  an  Irish,  with  a  soul  broke  out  of  Purga- 
tory. For  tilt-  folkl(W6  of  the  subjeetk  see  N«U» 
and  (Juertc$f  passim. 

iKnmwnill  (Lat.,  'we  do  not  know*),  the 

word  formerly  written  by  a  grand-jury  «»n  the  back 
of  an  indictment,  meaning  that  they  rejected  it. 
Tii«-  woni  iN  now  uM.'il  meat  eommoiily  as  a  tya^ 
onym  for  a  blockhead. 

iKBvnmee  {IgHorantia  twit)  is  held  in  law 

to  be  no  excuse  for  any  breacli  of  contract  or  duty, 
nor  fi>r  ciinie  or  other  oU'encc.  It  is  absolutely 
neces-sirj"  to  Klart  with  this  maxim,  olli<M  vvi«e  it 
would  be  quite  imfjossihle  to  administer  i lie  law; 
for  if  once  a  contrary  maxim  were  allowed  it  wonhl 
not  only  be  a  premium  to  ignorance,  but  would 
lead  to  radices  and  abortive  tnqniries  into  the 
interior  of  a  nmn's  mind.  Ignorance  of  a  fact, 
however,  is  a  diiferent  thing.  Another  kindred 
maxim  of  the  law  is  that  every  man  intends  the 
c«uj8cqHences  of  his  own  act.  Thus,  if  he  shoot 
at  or  give  i)oison  to  a  person  it  is  presume«l  that 
he  intended  to  kill  such  person.  So,  if  he  leave 
a  trap-door  open  in  a  street  or  thoroughfare  it  is 
held  that  he  intended  iXHqtle  to  fall  into  it  and  be 
injured.  There  is,  b«)wever,  a  do<'triue  called  bona 
Mes,  which,  in  tin'  t  asf  4(t  ju  ity  olli  nci'-  iiunisliahle 
by  justices,  often  teni|>ers  tlie  stri»:t  ami  iigid  ap- 
plication of  the  maxim,  ignorantin  juris  neininctn 
fj-rnMil :  and  even  in  crimes  a  judge  always  takes 
into  consideration,  when  passing  jndgmeott  whetlier 
the  prisoner  or  defendant  was  an  ignorant  or  in- 
telligent jierson. — In  Catholic  thcologj-,  a  man  is 
never  excu.st'ii  for  sin,  wlicllifr  of  oniissi.in  or  of 
commissiun,  mi  ilie  plea  oi  igiiumiice  iie  can 

bf  fjiiily  cxj)ecte<l  to  overcome,  of  'vincible'  or 
Miliul  ignorance;  whereas  'invincible'  ignorance, 
which  a  man  could  not  help  or  abatOt  altogetber 
excuses  from  guilt. 

Ismorantincs,  a  roligious  congregation  of  nu  n 
ill  tilt-  loiinan  Catlxilic  I'lainh,  dcvoteil  t<i  tlio 
gratuitous  instruclton  of  iioor  children,  now  better 
known  as  the  fttitbersof  Cliristian  Scbfiols.  See 

SCIIOOIX  ( liKOTHEItS  OF  CHRISTIAV  ). 

iKUalada.  a  t«iwn  of  Spain.  :i'2  miles  NW.  of 
liarcelona.  on  th(>  wc-t  ^ill(■  of  Mount  Mont^cirat. 
It  carries  on  mauuiactures  oi  cotton  ami  wuollcu 
gools  and  fireatnifl.  Pop.  1 1  ,1hx). 

Iniailll*  a  genus  typical  of  the  Igiianidte,  a 
famuv  of  tldck-tong»ic<l  lizjirds  representing  in  the 
New  NVorl.!  the  .Agami.i.i-  of  llir  OM.  The  faimlv 
comprises  tifly-six  genera,  most  of  which  are  fountl 
in  tnipical  America.  They  are  .-^hnKler  and  lizard- 
like  ill  form,  have  distinct  eycliilf.  the  tyni]Hinie 
membrane  usually  free,  the  tail  long  and  com- 
pressed, the  toes  free,  live  on  each  limb,  and  ending 
in  a  sliarp  claw.  They  are  arboreal  in  habit,  and 
fc«?d  chiefly  on  leave*  :ii\<]  frnit^,  Imt  will  n]^o  eat 
insects.  The  jrenus  Iguana  intlu.lt'*  live  i^pecies, 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
all  chanvcteriscil  by  a  pyrami«lal  head,  a  iKiuch  of 
skin  under  the  throat,  and  an  upright  comb  of 
|iointed  te^'th  extending  alone  the  back  from  the 
neck  to  tlie  tip  of  the  tail.  The  beat  known  is  the 
(\iminon  or  (irf-en  Iguana  (/.  tiifH-irtiliitn-!\.  whii  ti 
has  a  very  large  pouch,  is  preiloniinantly  of  a 
beautiful  green  ooloor,  and  grows  to  a  length  of 
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from  3  to  5  feet.  TIilh  igiiana  lives  usually  in  trees 
near  a  stream,  cliinliin;;  witli  great  ease,  and  mov- 
ing rapitily  alone  tlie  Itranolie:^,  but  taking  readily 
to  the  water,  wViere  it  nwiniH  by  nieanM  ut  it^  tail. 


Comiuou  Iguana  {/ijuatut  luberculattu). 

It«  fle«h  is  white  and  tender,  and  in  much  e»<teemed 
for  food.  It  in  isumetimeM  caught  by  noosoil  cord», 
«nnietiine«  tracked  to  its  burrow  by  dogs  trninetl 
for  the  par{MiHe.  The  eggs  are  alniut  the  nizu  of 
thnne  uf  a  {tigeon,  but  have  no  hard  kIicII,  antl  are 
laid  in  the  Mvnd.  They  alM)  are  uwd  ax  food. 
Other  upecicB  of  iguana  and  their  eggs  are  eaten 
bv  tbnce,  aa  Darwin  nays.  *  wIiomo  8tumacliH  Moar 
aliove  all  prejudioeH.*  Oilier  im[H>rtant  genera  arc 
AnoliH  ;  Cyclura,  «ine  sjKwies  nf  which,  C.  /ifjifionui,  i» 
calleai  tlie  'great  Iguana'  of  Jamaica;  .Aiiililvrhyn 
chiut,  the  marine  lizard  ;  I'hrynnHoma,  the  '  IiorntKl 
tna«l«  ;' and  the  Bai*ilij4ks(q.v. ).  See  LlZARI> ;  and 
Boalenger,  Brit.  Mut.  Cat.  of  Lizards  ("id  ed. 
Lon<L  18M5-87). 

Il^nnn'odon  (IgTiana.  ami  Or.  odouji,  'tooth'), 
agt-riij^  uf  ii'iiiarkiible  gigantic  din<waurian  re|itiles, 
luure  abundant  in  the  Wealden  bed.s  of  Kent,  Suh- 

nex,  and  the  IMe 
k  Wiuht  than 

^^^^^^^^^  V^^9^ 

KHurianH.  Their 
Hiiigular  struc- 
ture, differing  in 
many  im|M>rtunt 
partieulan*  from 
any  known  rep- 
tile, long  cau«e«l 
grtMit  «liverHity 
of  opinion  aH  t4> 
their  true  |Kwi- 
tion.  l)r  .Nlan- 
tell,  their  origi- 
nal dlHcoverer 
and  learne<l  ex- 
{tounder  (  IS'2-M. 

fir»t  knew  of  their  existence  from  wime  enorniouH 
i««Def>.  wliich,  n<itMithHtanding  their  rtdossjil  ni/e, 
be  roa)'ider«?«l  reptilian.  A  large  to^itli  next  turner! 
ap.  wba»e  Nmo<itb-wom  crown  attettiNl  it«  having 
helimsval  to  a  berbi«'oroun  animal.  NumeniUM  other 
•peniiieiv*  of  t«-etii  were  in  proce>M*  of  time  dis- 
€»reTe«l.  and  I>r  .Muntell  found  that  they  corre 
•poodml  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  teeth  of 
tlie  atnall  .Vinfrican  lizard,  the  iguana,  nltb<Migh 
lUey  exbihil<v|  »ery  ntriking  and  imi)ortnnt  diller- 
«ac«a.    The  first  jpitMes  ott  to  the  creature 'o  size. 


Fir.  1- — Krunt  and  aide  view  of  a 
Tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
IfiUDodon,  aliout  two- thirds  natu- 
nl  Mae. 


founded  on  frag!uentar>'  materials,  varied  vastly; 
Mantell  suggcnling  a  length  of  70  feet,  Owen  of  28. 
An  extraordinary  recent  find  of  igunnodon.n  bos 
Himpliiied  this  and  other  questions  rh  to  the  otruc- 
ture.  In  1878  there  were  ftmnd  at  Ilemihtgirt,  in 
Belgium,  l>etween  Mouh  and  Tournai,  the  remains 
of  aiiout  twenty-three  specimens,  l>eionging  to  two 
well-marketl  species  ;  only  two  other  siwries  having 
till  then  l)een  propot^ed.  In  the  complete  skeleton 
set  up  at  BruH.«w'l8  from  these  materials  the  height 
is  14  feet  2  inchi>s:  the  hori/imtal  length  of  the 
Ixxly  in  a  half-statuliiig  attitude,  23  feet. 

The  structure  uf  the  skeleton  Ls  very  remarkable. 
The  front  jmrts  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws 
were  withimt  teeth,  and  suggest  a  hollow,  lieak-like 
arrangement ;  pr»s.<tibly  the  creature  bad  a  long 
prehensile  tongue.  In  many  re>-i>ects  there  are 
striking  reseinbiances  l)etweeu  the  stnirture  of  the 
oniitbo]tod  Dinosaurians  (of  which  the  Iguano- 
dontidu*  are  a  family )  and  that  of  binls.  The  verte- 
bral column  had  joints  slightly  concave  on  Initli 
surfaces,  yet  had  lofty  neural  arches ;  and  the 
sacrum  was  composed  of  live  anchylosed  joints,  a 
structure  found  in  no  other  reptile.  The  two  fore- 
legs Mere  small  ;  the  binder  limits  were  long  and 
strong,  raising  the  Inxly  some  distance  fn»m  the 
ground.  The  leg  teniiinated  in  a  tbree-toe<l  fotit, 
which  proiluced  the  enormous  tridactyle  impressions 
on  the  argillaceous  Wealden  l>ed«  that  were  for 
some  time  considertnl  to  l>e  the  f<M)tpriiits  of  huge 
birds.    The  teeth  uf  the  iguauoduu,  while  bearing 


Fig.  2. — Skeleton  of  Iguanodon. 

a  general  rcs**mblance  to  tho*ie  of  the  iguana,  were 
much  more  complicutetl  Wh  in  exteiual  form 
and  internal  structure  than  in  any  other  known 
reptile.  In  all  other  known  reotiles  the  vertically 
flat  teeth  are  always  sharp  etigeil,  and  litte«I  only 
t<»  cut  off  the  plants  on  which  ibey  feeil ;  but  the 
worn  crowns  in  this  animal  show  that  the  iguano- 
d(m  thoroughly  triturated  it«  fiMxl  before  swallow- 
ing it. 

Iinivilini.    See  Cil'nBIO. 

Ihre«  JoHAN,  an  eminent  Swc<lisli  scholar  of 
SiMittisli  extiactitm,  was  Uirn  at  Lund  in  1707,  and 
etlucat^tl  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  wheiv  be 
acquiri-il  a  gicat  reiiutation  and  carried  till'  the 
highest  honuui».  lie  Hul>sef|ui-iitlv  travelhil  in 
Fnmce  and  Kiiglanil,  was  ap)Miiiit4'i(  on  his  retuiTi 
to  Sw««<len  u'nder-librarian  Xo  the  Academy  of 
Si'iences,  and  rose  through  a  variety  of  <)Hices  to  !« 
professor  of  Ikdlcs  lettres  and  I'uliticiil  Kcoiiomy 
(17-lH).  lie  ilitsl  ih  17hO.  Hire's  priiiciiial  work  is 
bis  (ifttsstirium  Sniotfot/iirum  (2  v»ds,  folio,  17l»5M.  a 
work  of  great  talent  and  ermlition,  which,  though 
a  priMliict  of  the  pie  Kcientilic  age.  may  in  S4inie 
respiM'ts  l)e  regarde<l  as  the  foundation  of  Swt'disli 
philology.    It  was  u«sue<l  at  the  cost  uf  the  alate^ 
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vhidigave  Ihre  10,000  dollars  to  execute  it.  An 
olher  work  of  laatiiig  value  ia  tlio  SimLtki  Dialect- 
Lexieon  (1766). 

IIollOsttT,  a  flccnvi  '  \  i!Iapeof  Somereetsliire, 
on  the  Vm,  o  fuiles  NW.  ut  \euvil.  Supposed  to 
be  the  lachidut  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  the  prindpal 
•taiioa  of  the  Komena  in  this  ngioOt  and  was  a 
lloDiiahing  town  in  Saxon  timea.  Nnmenras 
Roman  reiiiainH  have  been  found  lit-rn  Il'  lie*4t<T 
ia  the  hirtlipluco  of  Roger  BacDU.  iiU  1832  it 
relurncd  two  niciiilM-ra.    Pop.  683. 

ile-de-Frailce^  ooe  of  tbe  old  provinces  of 
France,  having  Pan»  aa  It*  (Mkpital,  and  now  nioetly 
oonipriaed  in  the  dejiartnienta  of  Seine,  Seine-et- 
Oine,  Aisne,  Seine-et-Marne,  Sonune,  and  Oitie. 
In  tile  iiiiildlf"  of  tilc  !)tli  fentur)' it  wbk  ina^le  a 
duktHlurii,  and  beoaiue  uuti  uf  the  four  conitlituent 
fiefs  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  second  duke, 
Odo,  oomiooaiy  called  Count  of  Paris,  waa  orowned 
king  of  Pianee  in  888.  His  miccesHort  eontonded 
for  some  years  for  the  throne  of  France ;  one  of 
'Uiem,  Hugh  Capet,  founded  in  987  the  Capetlan 
dynasty  (see  Francki.  lie de  Fmnoe  waa  for- 
merly tbe  uaine  of  Mauritius  {q.v.). 

DctllCt  A  town  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Orenlmm,  near  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Ilek  with 
the  UraT  Pop.  6760.  Close  by  la  the  rieheat  aalt- 
b«'d  in  Ku-^i  I,  yii'Min;,'  p.loae  upon  21,700  tons  of 
salt  annuniiv.  It  was  diiicovered  by  Pallas  in 
1769,  and  vixitod  by  Murchison  in  1880, 

Ileiini.  See  Digestion. 

Ileus,  or  Iliac  Passion.   See  Colic.  ' 

Ih'X,  a  Met!  uhvn  niiiticil  in  the  I^tin  classics, 
the  Evergre«H  Uak  ur  iluha  ()ak(Qi<eiriw  Hex), 
See  Oak.  It  in  a  native  of  nio^t  parts  of  the  aonth 
of  Europe  and  of  tbe  north  of  Africa,  often  attain- 
ing large  dimensions,  as  it  sometimes  does  where 
jilant^'d  in  15iitain.  It  grows  in  general  singly  or 
lu  sijiiill  gnuijis,  ;ind  Invps  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 
its  leaves  Mv  ovau-  olilriiij;,  iiL-ute,  leathery,  hoary 
beneath ;  but  they  vary  much  in  some  respects, 
from  the  siaeola  sloe  lesif  to  that  of  a  Iieedi,  and 
from  bein^Tery  spiny  at  the  mlge  to  perfect  even- 
neaa.  The  henevt  is  very  antrini^ent,  ana  is  employed 
for  tanning  hide.H  in  tin-  iimntrics  to  Nvhii-h  iIm  trt>« 
is  indigenous.  \Vi  woud  m  very  liiiid  iind  lieavv, 
tough,  durable,  and  Uiieful,  partieul:irly  for  a\lt^, 
pulleys,  screws,  and  whatever  is  to  be  subjected  to 
maob  friction.  The  acorns  are  of  various  quality, 
sometUoea  bitter,  and  aometinieB  sweet  and  eat- 
able.—In  modern  botany  Ilex  ia  the  generic  name 
of  the  Holly  (q.v.). 

Iirracoillbe«  a  watering- pliice  of  England,  Is 
finely  tiitaated  on  the  idcturesque  rockv  coast  of 
North  Devon,  on  a  core  or  inlet  of  the  BriHtol 
Channel,  11  milea  NNW.  erf  Barnataple  ( 15  by  a 

branch-line).  Its  air  'combine*  the  soft  waimtli  , 
of  South  Devon  wiiU  the  bracing  freshness  of  the 
Welsh  monntainR*  (Charli  s  Kiri^'-<lcy  l.  This  and 
its  fine  coast-scenery  and  it«  admirable  sea-bathing 
annually  attract  large  numlwrs  of  visitota.  On  the 
north  sule  of  tlte  (^lodj  harbour  then  ia  a  light- 
bouse,  tbe  light,  127  feet  above  high-water,  being 
visible  for  10  inileH.  Although  having;  nn-v  ti  t!  in;^ 
more  than  a  little  coa-sting  trade  ami  h  liuig, 
Ilfracombe  was  iu  the  14tli  <  ctitury  a  port  oi  .-^onte 
consequence,  and  contribnt<»<l  six  vessels  to  tlie 
English  fleet  for  the  piege  of  Calais.  .  A  destnictive 
fire  occurred  in  July  im  Pop.  (lt»l)  2919;  (1881) 
0255;  (1891)7002. 

Ilhavo,  a  Portii[rii»'-f^  town  40  miles  S,  of 
Ojiorto.  Two  miles  distant  is  the  gla«s  and  puree- 
km  factory  of  Vista  Alegnk    Popb  7800. 

111.    See  KuuiA. 

Ilicin*  the  bitter  priuciple  derived  from  Holly 


niaoai*  flee  Athbms,  and  Attica. 

Ilium.   See  Troy  ;  and  for  Iliad,  sec  Homeb. 

Ilk  (O.K  yik  'the  aame'),  an  old  form  fooad 

both  in  English  and  Scotch  meanin?  the  aama 

Thus,  Chaueer  ha.H  'thi.'<  ilk  wrrrl  r  kni-ht*  wiA 
'that  ilk  niau.'  It  is  slill  not  lui Known  in  Scot 
land  in  connection  with  family  de.Hignatioii-4 ;  tlni-, 
'  Kinluch  uf  that  ilk  '  means  '  Kinloch  of  the  estat4> 
of  tliat  same  name,'  or  '  Kinloch  of  Kinloch.'  'Of 
that  ilk '  is  however  oooiitaotly  but  absurdly  aad 
ignorantly  used  to  mean  *of  that  description,  as  in 
'carpetbaggers  and  poMtician.i  nf  that  ilK.' 

Illcestoii*  a  market  town  of  Derbyshire,  near 
tlic  Eruwa»h  Rivor,  9  milee  ENB.  «f  Derby,  and 
20  S.  of  Chesterfield.  It  enjoya  re|mte  from  ila 
alkaline  spring  and  baths  (opened  in  1^).  Ths 
parbh  church,  with  ii  lofty  jiinnacled  tower,  has 
interesting  Norman  and  Early  English  feature 
The  town-liail  w<us  Imilt  in  1868.  Ilk<>-toti  \vaa 
mannfaotun's  of  hosier}',  lace,  silk,  and  earthen- 
ware, with  coal  aii<l  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
In  1251  a  charter  for  holding  a  market  and  fair  heie 
was  granted  to  Hoj^h  Fitz-Ralph :  and  in  1887 
Ilkeston  was  incorjmrated  nn  a  ninni('i|ia1  Introugk 
Pop.  (1861)3330;  (1881)  14,122;  (1891)  19,744. 

Ilkley*  a  watcriny-iilaee  in  tbe  We«t  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Wbarfe,  among  beatluny  hilfa, 
13  miles  NNW.  of  Bradford  and  18  MW.  ^  Leeds 
by  a  branch-line  (1865).  Sinco  1846  it  ha.'<  li«»conie 
the  scat  of  several  hvdro]iatiiic  establiwhua-utA— 
Ilklcy  Wt'lis  Hon.H<-,  lien  UliydiliiiK  (m-^-).  &c.  It 
occupies  the  bite  of  a  itomun  station,  and  in  the 
churchyard  are  three  carious  Saxon  ci  <iss»  >^ ;  wlulst 
Bolton  Abbey  (q.v.)  ia  5  milea  north- weeL  Poo. 
( 1851 )  811 ;  (1881 )  4790. ;  (1891 )  8707. 

Ill,  a  river  of  ,\lHju  e,  ri.sing  to  the  t*<)uth  w*'.«t  of 
Ba«til,  aitd  liuwiug  127  miles  north-north-eai^tward, 
till  it  falls  into  the  Rhine  9  miles  below  Strasbuiy, 
It  is  navigable  over  nearly  one- half  of  its  course. 

IIle^l-Yilalne,  a  maritime  French  depart* 
nifiit,  formed  out  of  the  north  eiu*t^rn  portion  of  the 
old  jirovinc©  of  15rittany.  .Area,  'iolHi  .-(j.  in.  ;  j»op. 
(  187-2)  r)S!),r):i2;  (  ISiU  >  (j26,875.  ino.-tly  of  ( Vltic  race. 
It  is  watered  cliietty  by  the  Vilaiue  and  itit  tribu- 
tary' the  Hie,  which  unite  near  Renncs,  the  capital 
of  the  depajtmentb    Ule^t- Vilaiue  conaiata  of  a 

franit«  platean  traversed  by  ranges  of  low  hilla. 
t  i-'  aj,'rit  ultiiral,  ctiltivati'iii  liu^iii;,'  Ik'ch  ^rreatly 
iriiprovtjd  linrin;^'  re<'cnt  years.  'I'lic  cider  of  this 
district  IM  llie  l>c'st  in  France  ;  the  Imtterof  Kenn«>i 
is  celebrated ;  the  horses  of  the  department  are 
noted  for  their  endurance,  and  are  in  great  requeat 
for  the  army:  and  bee-keeping  is  prooeented.  Jnm 
is  mined ;  alaCea  are  quarried  ;  and  salt  ia  . 
truct«d.  The  depart nn'Tit  is  divide<l  into  siv  nrroa- 
disscments— Rennes,  l'"oii;ier»»,  Monifort,  St  Malo, 
^  .  u  ,  aid  R^on.   St  Malo  i>  tlie  [>rinoi|>al  seafmrt. 

lUoiitiBUMiy*  by  the  Uwa  of  England,  dehara 
a  ehilofrom  tlie  inneritance  irf  tlie  father,  unlet* 

express  provisian  be  luaile  by  will  (see  15  \>TARD), 
It  was  even  liehl  1»\  Mr  Jui^tice  Chitiy  ( Chancery 
Division,  July  isslt)  tliat  the  term  'childrtii'  in 
a  will  doe»  not  couipri»e  illegitimate  issue,  if  the 
wording  otherwise  ia  not  sneb  aa  obvioosiy  mean- 
ing to  melnde  them. 

The  whole  Sttbjeet  of  illegitimacy  forma  one  of 
the  most  difticult  of  the  social  prolileiiis  ;  and  there 
is  no  hrauch  of  social  science  in  \vld<  )i  thorp  is  such 
deficiency  of  literature.  And  yet  it^  i n 1 1 >ort«.nc« 
is  sulbciently  evidenced  by  the  tact  that  40,730 
illegitimate  cluldren  were  liorn  in  England  and 
Wuea.  and  10,380  in  Scotland,  in  one  year.  In 
188R  tlie  illegitimate  Urtba  registered  hi  England 
arrioiuit'd  to  4'6  percent,  of  tbe  total  births,  anil 
u>  1  -4  per  lOtiO  living  perstms.  The  birth-rale  of  that 
year  waa  the  lowest  in  England  ainoe  the  pflvsant 
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matani  of  registration  began ;  but  it  h  noticeable 
ilttX,  while  the  nmrriaj^-rate,  and  oomeonently 
ilie  le^tinmte  birth-rat^',  has  declined  steauily  fur 
itonie  vt  ai;*,  tlie  ilN'gitiinaic  bittli  laUi  liru*  also 
steadily  ilci'lin*Hi.  From  lH4i  to  lH.'>d  the  projKtr- 
tion  of  illeKitiiunte  births  to  the  total  number 
vqgiBteied  ruiired  from  6*3  to  7  per  cent. ;  in  tlie  ten 
3reera  from  IS/S  to  1887  the  average  was  4*8  per 
cenu :  in  1888  the  proportion  was  4*6  DOT  cent. 
The  decline  ia  ver>'  ntrikmi;,  because,  in  tfie  period 
lirst  nieiitioiiod,  the  rate  llix  tiiatod  iMStWOeo  6  and 
7  per  cent,  with  a  remarkable  uniformity.  In  the 
je«r  l84o,  70  ont  of  every  1000  births  registered  in 
England  and  Wale«  weni  ille)j;itiniate ;  in  1888  only 
46  out  of  every  1000.  Illegitimacy  was  greatest 
in  tlie  followinjg  districts,  the  figures  here  given 
bring  the  ille^timate  births  in  every  1000  births 
rv^.'i-tcii-.l  :  Norfolk,  74;  IlcrcfonlHhire,  85;  Shrop- 
shire. H»>;  C'utuberlaud,  78;  and  iSorth  \Vale«,  73. 
Middle«iex  (extra-metropolitan)  comparts  favour- 
ably, with  .34 ;  Ynrkxhire  shows  for  >Ve8t  liiding 
M.  East  Uidinu.  ra,  and  North  Riding.  62 ;  and  the 
great  iodostriAl  counties  come  oat  with  Durham, 
40;  Northumlwrland,  49;  LancaMhire,  44;  I)erby- 
'■hir.-,  4.)  .  \\'ar\vick^liire,  42.  The  mHrrift;j;»'-rate 
i.H  |>r<ii«irtiniiately  low.  Thus,  wliile  the  average 
iiinniA;,'o  rate  in  England  and  Wales  in  l^>*s  \Mt8 
14  "2  per  1(100  persotut,  the  marriage-rate  of  Here- 
ford wa.-,  11-5;  Shrojwhire,  114;  Norfolk,  1.3"4; 
Cuf).)>.  rl  vnd,  12-6;  and  North  Wales.  11-6.  In 
eotiij  iiri;!;.'  with  the  retnma  of  pa«t  years  we 
tiii'l  iii.iiiv  flin  tiiatidiiN  in  tlie  conntic?' ;  but,  gener- 
ally (•{•eakin},',  the  lii;,'lu':<t  ratcH  of  illegitimacy  in 
llie  leant  denf«ly  i»opulate<l  <lb>trict}».  I'nforta- 
nately  we  cannot  uerive  from  thi>«  fact  any  con- 
clarion  referring;  to  the  education  or  prndentinl 
habits  of  tlie  people,  lor  in  Sootlaad,  wbeia  edaea- 
tion  is  general,  and  thrift  national,  the  rate  of  flte- 
gitimacy  notoriouHly  hitfh.  .And,  as  rej^ards 
mnrnU,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  high  per- 
eenta^re  of  illegftinaty  nay  meaii  that  there  is  no 
prmtiMition. 

In  the  year  1887  there  wore  10,380  illegitimates 
ngistered  in  Scotland  oat  of  a  total  of  194,418 
hmbs,  bat  in  1886  then  were  11.678  ont  of 
113,6(>7.  ThU  marks  a  wmsiderable  iniprovenient, 
and  in  fact  durin;^  the  twenty  yeni-M  1870  SS 
tliT.'  \va.«  a  *t*'a<ly.  although  not  a  continuous 
decline  in  the  rat<.\  Tlie  rate  for  18S8~8-.^  per 
k, —  was  itlightlv  higher  than  that  of  the  previous 
•i  that  of  1880  was  ooiv  7*8^  The  following 
figarea  are  baaea  on  the  retama  for 
1S8^  In  the  principal  towns  the  rate  was  as 
follows:  (ila*»>row,  8.1;  Edinbur;;h,  85 ;  Pun- 
d^.  10  .3;  Alwnleen,  10.3;  (Jreeno.  k,  .'»  .3  ;  Leitli, 
fit;  ;  and  I'aisley,  6  3  illegitimates  out  of  every  100 
regi*tere<l.  The  lowest  proportion  in  nrban  Sctit- 
laad  waa  in  Glaumw— landward  and  snbnrbaa  dis- 
triet»  4*S.  The  nighert  mral  proportion  waa  in 
Wigtownshire,  with  18-2 ;  and  the  lowest  rural  |»ro- 
pnrtton  waa  in  Kinrow*. shire,  with  4.  Next  to 
Wiifto«m«hire  f  ^r  illi';.'itiniacv  come  BanflTHhire, 
with  16-8;  Kirk<-udi>rigltt,  nith  15 '7  ;  Eliriiii'hire, 
with  1512;  Dumfriesshire,  with  13^;  Aberdeen- 
ridNL  with  13-2;  Kincardinesbirs,  with  12-4;  Box- 
hvgfcehire,  with  ll-S;  and  Berwiekflhire.  with  IM 
p^T  cnt.  The  average  is  brought  down  by  the  low 
rxtit  in  the  shires  of  Kinross,  1{ohs  and  Oroniarty, 
IhimUiri'<n.  Henfrcw,  Fif<-.  Clackmannan,  Stirling, 
Bale,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow,  which  range  lie- 
IwuM  4  and  6  8  par  «ant.  The  other  counties 
tmga  aboat  the  aramga  for  all  Scotland,  with 
tW  axenHiaB  of  Shetland,  whieh  shows  the  eon- 
parativefv  low  rate  of  onlv  4-8  ilicgitimatea  in 
rrery  |0«)  births.  ( In  1SS9  Shetland  wa.'i  the  lowest 
••on!n» .  «itli4;  Kii.io— ^  lla^  ing  ()'7  ;  Wigtown  had 
17*7  pT'T  cent.)  Wtiat  is  called  the  insular-rural 
»  avmgt  of  61L  Tha 


for  1888  may  be  otherwise  summed  up  thus :  1 
child  in  every  12  bom  throughout  Scotland  was 
illegitimate ;  but  in  the  principal  towns  the  pro- 
portion wan  1  in  13  ;  in  the  large  towns,  1  in  15  ;  in 
the  small  towns,  1  in  12 ;  in  the  mainland-rural 
districts,  1  in  10 ;  and  in  the  insular-rural  districts, 
1  in  16.  The  tendencv  to  illegitimacy  in  Scotland 
i.s  greater  in  the  nortli-eaetem  and  soatheni  rural 
districts  than  in  the  south-western  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts— which  is  much  the  same 
distinction  as  we  <il)ser\e(|  in  England.  Only,  in 
no  ^art  of  England  are  the  tigurc»  so  deplorable  as 
in  Scotland.  Various  theiiries  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  this,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  whole 
BfdntioB  has  yet  been  found.  The  following  may 
at  anyrate  be  instanced  as  among  the  vrobabto 
causes  of  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  in  8cot- 
lan<l  :  a  national  caution,  which  deters  from  early 
and  improvident  marriages:  the  laxity  of  the 
marriage-laws  in  re»*pect  of  the  subsequent  legiti- 
mation of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  ;  and  the 
herding  together  of  farm-labourers  in  bothies  and 
farm-buildings.  It  is  to  l>e  noted,  also,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  illegitimacy  can  hardly  be  ascribed 
to  vice,  seeing  that  tlie  parents  often  live  together 
and  rear  their  families  just  as  if  they  were  legally 
married,  and  as,  perhaps,  many  of  them  will  !» 
some  day.  For  this  curious  practice  no  doubt  the 
fonnv  high  proclamation  fees  may  have  been  to 
some  extent  responsible. 

In  Ireland  we  find  a  ver>'  different  state  of  afTairs. 
There,  in  1888,  of  10(5,4.3;»  f.inlis  registered  only  3124 
or  2-9  per  cent,  were  illegitimate.  Since  1HM4  the 
percentage  has  ranged  between  2 '7  and  2  9. 
This  is  the  average  for  the  whole  island,  but  in 
I  Uter  the  percentage  was  4  4;  in  Lein.ster,  2"5; 
in  Munster,  2*2 ;  and  in  Connangbt  as  low  as  07. 
Dnblin  county  was  chargeable  with  nearly  one< 
tenth,  lyondondern,'  c<iunty  with  abont  another 
tenth,  and  Antrim  with  alM)ut  one  fifth  of  the 
whole.  The  marriage-rate  in  Ireland  i.s  curiously 
low,  being  only  4*20  per  1 000  of  the  popalation,  as 
against  14'l  m  England,  and  184  in  SootUuid. 
»v«r^  mnr  txplain  the  low  marriage-rati^  and 
it  is  notfeeable  that  of  the  78,684  emigrants  of  that 
year  over  80  per  cent,  were  betw<»en  fifteen  and 
thirty  five  yeara  old-  that  of  the  marriageable 
agi'.  The  infrequeney  of  ba^tiirdy  can,  however, 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  chastity  of  the  people,  early 
marriage,  and  tb*  whol«MWM  restniuita  of  Uw 
ohoroii. 

To  tnrn  now  to  British  colonies,  we  shall  find 

some  interesting  figures;  but  it  i>  iitijiortant  to 
l>ear  in  mind  that  birth  raten,  like  maniage  rates, 
ba.sed  upon  a  con)])arit«im  with  thetotal  population, 
are  somewhat  misleading  where  the  jtopulation  is 
in  an  abnormal  condition.  A.<<  in  moht  of  tha 
ooloniea  the  males  largely  exceed  the  females^ 
there  most  necessarily  be  an  almnrmally  small 
proiMirtion  of  child  bearing  women.  In  1887  the 
j  illegitimate  births  in  Victoria  numl>ered  1580,  or 
1  in  every  21  births  registered.  This  raK-  ^lM»ws 
a  small  increase  since  1880,  when  th«  rate  was  1 
in  27.  The  mean  for  fifteen  years  was  4-25  per 
cent  of  the  totAl  births,  but  the  total  for  1887  was 
4^78  per  rent,  of  the  births.  As  regards  the  other 
Auotrala'-ian  colonies,  illepitinacy  is  most  rife  in 
New  South  \\'alfs,  where  it  was  (  18S6)  4  t m  ;  next 
in  Queeii^Iaini  (iHSti  i,  3  (>7  :  ne.xt  in  Ta>niania 
(1887),  3  4<i;  and  next  in  New  Zealand  (1886), 
3*12  to  ever>-  KiO  children  bo».  Tlicsa  fignrea 
ai«  mnarkably  low,  bat  then  wa  anist  ransniber 
that  the  populations  are  not  yet  in  a  normal  eon* 
ditinn.  [ind  alno  that  the  statistics  of  IllegitiniaCfy 
for  (oany  reasons  never  reveal  the  whole  truth. 

Tiii^  fact  must  be  lM)rne  in  mind  in  con>idering 
tlie  following  table  of  the  proportion  of  illeffiti- 
mu^  la  all  Um  eoonlrias  of  tlia  world  lor  whidi 
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the  period  1881-90L 


The  flgaree  given  «ie  ell  for 


Eii^'Urni  awl  W»le«  

S<-.tUll!l  

Irrknd  

aufnttta  

Upiwr  Austtte  

Ttnlmatia  

Ilmi^iiry,.  

'Belgium  

Denmark  

*Fnuiee  

o?™»i>yi»'«2i«)~  

ITppMr  Bnviirfai.  

Krh.ttimtmnr  •  f  .'ppe. , . . , 

I'riisHiA  

Alvicc-Lorniue.....  

r.iv.r."  

•Holland  

Italy    

Portu^l  (certain  prvvlocet  ooljr,  i 

nrtuma  inog«i|iMte}L   j 

Roamsate......  

HumU  (sTCnga  US7'41}  

8|ialii  

Sweden  

N'Tway  

BwiUcrland  

Bnuil  (eMtiMtat«)  

tOuiada  

OoHtftJUca  

OtMtMnala— WliiUNi  

tri<liaita...... 

tUnitH  suf.  s   
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vm 
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III  the  followini;  tA)>le  we  sliow  the  comparative 
prevalence  of  UlegitiinaAsy  io  the  principal  foreign 
dliee: 

ILLEOrriMATK  BIRTHS  TO  E\'ERY  1000  BORN. 
Vienna  441)  |  U-ipiig  211  I  Ghent  H4 


Minuet,   4-11 

M-tckiioiiu.  aytt 

Moscow  300 

l)udape<>t.  29i» 

Copenhagan  ....27>* 

Pari*.  908 

6t  FMsnbnnc. .  .836 
-m«(*  tu 


Mllau  Lti4 

Rome  IkH 

Venice.  18  ♦ 

BmilAU  180 

Diicbarvst  175 

174 

.m 

,1M 


Lt<in.  

Chriatteiito.. 


aiiihurff  138 

Krankfort  182 

Turin...  132 

Antwerp  129 

Col<vii«  124 

Palermo  101 

The  HagM.  W 

Nspta  86 

...  70 


None  of  ill'"  ;i1k)vo  (itrurw  are  tircsfiiU'il  its  alifo- 
lately  accurate.  They  can  unly  ite  apnruxiiiiate 
in  the  Inxst  cam*  for  in  everv  country  tiiere  ninst 
nlvrnye  tie  a  large  anmher  ot  IwAUnu  who  either 
are  not  rej^ttered  at  all,  or  wlio  are  resutered  as 
letjitiin  itr  But  a«  far  aa  they  go  tlin  rtj^nres 
are  inHiiuclive.  They  dc)  n<it,  however,  enable  one 
to  form  ujjy  conclu.'^ion  as  to  tho  oaiist*  of  ille- 
'^ititiiacy  in  respect  either  of  reiigiou,  «>(  eilnoation, 
of  iniliistrial  oociipalikm,  or  of  diatribution  of  popu- 
lation. Neither  can  any  theory  be  well  evolved 
from  a  racial  bash  when  we  find  Sweden  with  ii» 
Iiiirh  an  average  as  Austria,  and  Injth  with  tnnr** 
tli  111  t  wice  the  averaite  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is 
a  ri'iiiarkahle  fi^t  tli:it  in  the  year  \^.'t\  mor-e 
than  one-half  of  tlie  entire  birtli^  in  Vienna  were 

*  lRt)i«M4e»  ourke'l  with  an  ast^rlxk  the  |«rcFUta^e  U  of 
Vtittft  Mrtlw;  In  tin  other  c&ses,  of  totU  UrUis  rcKUtcred, 
ineltt<Hni(  ■tlll-bnm. 

t  N'o  ulatinricH  are  avtllnWe  fnr  Canaila. 
{  In  the  UMit'-<l  Stati-s  there  !tetm»  no  effleient  ivstem  of 
registrall'm. <if  marrla'.:e«  and  birth*— a  fnct  iipnn  whicli  the 
C<jiiiniipKi'>ii«r  <)f  Iv»tv<nr  cviiiirnent*  in  lilii  rcctut  jii^cial  rep«»rt 
on  '  M«rri.'i;;c  and  I'lvorce'  In  th<-  republic     Symie  nf  the  Indi- 

idiul  »tAt<!s  riNr.>r<l  thv  lllecitlniate  oirth.*,  but  the  fltnirea  are 
nii^lcadtii)'  lienaune  inr.implete.  Tliiis,  the  »tate  'it  Indiana 
ntuned.  Id  ISWL  38,870  lcigltlmBt«  mmI  MO  Illegitimate  hirth*— 
*ht  Ul«2itlm»t«  wInK  onljr  about  1*49  nf  th«  wh*il>' :  a  result 

diieh  in  the  tight  «iC  th*  above  toble  we  can  ouljr  rt^pml  a«  due 
todefbctlve  retflitntton. 


IMM  Io  thr  V.  S.  b;  J.  a 
LIpiiiaeotI  CMpaor. 


illejntimatc,  hat  there  b  no  explanatloa  forth* 

(•oiiiiiig  of  that  fru'f,  nor  nf  the  improvement  r>-'- 
vealed  ill  tin-  alnivc  talile.  In  Europe  (,'etHTaIl\ , 
although  not  tiniv cr-ally,  there  ncema  a  tcml.  iirv 
to  decrease  in  the  rate  of  illegitimacy :  but  bow 
far  that  appeanuiee  may  be  due  to  moral  cauM« 
or  merely  to  more  oompreheneive  etatistice  it  i» 
impoaeible  to  eay. 
In  the  periodical  reports  of  the  respective  rigiatran- 

genend  will  be  found  dutnils  rvferring  to  Kngliind,  Seot- 
ind,  and  Ireland.  Tliu  Viriorian  Ff  ic-'-jol,  by  VL  H. 
Hayter,  govertinifiit  Kt:itistici«n,  may  Ih.-  consnltf-il  fi.riiie 
Auhtrala.-iiiii  colunies.  Tin'  h>:urfH  fur  fori  i^n  cnuntnes 
hnw  bwn  cuuipitcd  from  official  and  other  mam.-*  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Information  about  illegitimacy  is 
(riven  in  the  Jonrnnl  df  lit  Sorv't'''  df  l^fatiftirpir  tif  Paris 
I  24tli  niid  lilitli  yt  ar.-i )  ;  in  J'r<'<-niii,,i'  ntut  il-l  Iirptirtil- 
mento  /liaeionai  de  littadisiica,  JMO  (Buenus  Ayrea, 
18K7) ;  and  in  J'oi>oiaziont :  Morimfuto  drtlo  Slalo  Viriit 
e  Confronti  Intemazi<inali  per  ah  anni  liHiS-SJ  (Rome, 
18H4).  In  the  Journal  of  the  Itoyal  SUtistical  Socieiy 
( London )  for  and  l&dH  there  are  intercrtiay  P*P*n 
on  the  rabjeot  in  the  li^t  of  fboae  years.  Tb«  btagtatat 
of  illegitimacy  is,  however,  as  we  have  said,  very  mcagtv. 

Iliimanlf  one  of  the  principal  moontains  uf  (he 
Bolivian  Andc!*,  40  miles  SEL  of  Ia  Pas.  Bei^llt 

21,150  feet.    See  .Anhes. 

Illinois  the  third  in  population  and  the  eeven' 
tecnth  in  area  of  the  United  Statee,  extends  frain 
Wisoonein  and  Lake  Michigan 
on  the  N.  and  NE.  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Mix-sisMippi 
rivem  at  the  extreme  SW. — a  distance  of  M-arly 
itM)  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  K.  by  the  stiitf  of 
Indiana,  fron)  which  it  is  jmrlly  separated  by  the 
Wal)a»h  Kiver ;  on  the  S.  it  is  separated  from  Ken- 
tucky hy  the  Ohio :  and  on  the  W.  tlie  Mi»«8i8sip^ 
flows  hetween  Itaad  Ibeetateeof  lowaaad  Missoon. 
Tlic  area  is  56,6S0«4.  m.,  Of  nearly  thatol  England 
&ud  NN  iilt'.s. 

The  surface  of  Illinois  is  tin*  mi»st  level  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  except  Delaware aud  Louisiana : 
and  Ut  wide  graimr  plains,  though  broken  by 
namenraaatreattis  Innged  aith  helteof  fine  timber, 
have  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Prairie  Stale. 
The  (IrainniiP  is  towards  the  south-west,  throngb 
streams  wliicli  tlow  into  the  Mississippi.  TT»e 
Illinois  I'.ivtT,  tlx'  largest  in  tiie  htate  to  wiiicli  it 
gives*  uaiiie,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams 
in  the  north-ea«t  of  the  state,  aho«t4.'>  miles  south- 
west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  haa  aeonth-wcKt  cotuee 
of  abont  000  milca  in  all.  joining  the  Missis- 
sippi 20  miles  nlxive  the  mouth  of  the  Miasonri. 
Tlie  fertile  «<iil— a  heavy  black  loam— with  a 
favourable  elimnte,  makes  this  the  richest  a^rri 
cultural  state  in  the  Union;  and  Illinois  ranks 
fint  for  the  production  el  oora,  eatUe,  lioge,  and 
boraes. 

Tho  anneal  valne  of  the  principal  crop—maiso, 
oat«,  liav,  wheat,  |Mitat4>ei<,  lye,  barley,  buckwheat, 
Hft.x.  t<dIacco— i»  well  over  $liW,OOU,OUO.  There  are 
exten.'»ive  vinevanis  in  tlie  -tat«\  ami  ^rood  wine  is 
niad»».  Much  /roil  in  rait»ed,  esjHN'iftlly  for  the  mar- 
kets  of  Chicago.  Forests  still  cover  a  large  areaof 
tk«  laud.  Honej  and  wax  are  obtaineil  on  a  large 
scale.  There  are  1,600.000  horsfe  and  mules,  over 
3.(V>n.000  cattle,  and  l.OdO.OOO  sheep  in  the  state. 

The  uiiiiei  al  output  of  Illinois,  especially  of  bitu- 
hiinous  ct>;il.  is  mIsh  lar;.'e  ;  the  state  ranks  next  to 
Penn><ylvnnia  in  tlii<»  ie*»|>eot.  Nearly  «  fifth  of  the 
entire conllield  of  the  United  States  i->  fonml  in  this 
state :  and  though  some  three-fuurllis  of  tlie  coal  ie 
fonnd  in  the  Johet  region  in  the  north-east,  tbeee 
are  some  900  collieries  in  about  fifty  separate 
counties  of  (ho  slate.  The  .inmial  output  renchea 
l.*). 000,000  terns,  and  the  imhistty  etiipl.-ys  :<<>.(XH1 
permins.  There  are  brine-springs  in  the  south  of  the 
state.  Iron  and  cine  are  also  worked ;  and  other 
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■dBemlfl  ure  lead,  HnMatone,  salt,  and  flvor-Bpar, 

tlM  last  fnnml  near  K<i«eclai-e. 

The  (M>Hitioi)  of  Illiiioif*  prc*K>nt«  iinuaual  fftrilitio<< 
tor  comiiiorce.  It  has  over  4'M»  miles  of  na\  i^'al  lo 
riven«,  hf>iil«-H  a  water  way  to  the  Atlantic  thruugli 
tli«  gmit  lakes ;  and  tho drainage-canal  ( 1900)from 
Um  Chicago  River  to  the  DespUiiiea  River  is  in- 
tended to  connect  Cbieago  with  New  Orleans  and 
the  (Inlf  of  Mexico  via  the  Mississippi  River.  Illi- 
nois is  fit>t  in  railroad  mileage, — 10,776  in  1897.  The 
tr  i  l.'  (if  the  stall-  <  f  litres  in  ("hicu^'o,  in  which  article 
are;;iven  statistics  of  coiiunerce  an<l  niannfactures; 
the  latter  are  chiefly  conneote<i  with  agriculture. 

The  state  is  divided  into  108  oounties.  The  gov- 
emor  and  most  of  Hie  otlier  state  ollleeis  are  deeted 
f(»r  four  yean*,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
for  nine.  Tlie  lejrislatun;  meets  hienninlly  ;  and 
to  t lie  lowrr  li'Mi-.!'  carli  ilistricl  rctiinis  three  mem- 
bers, cumulative  voting  being  j>ermittetl  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  representation  of  minorities. 
Twentyawo  repronentaiives  are  sent  to  the  Federal 
coagieas.  The  provbions  for  edacation  are  liberal. 
The  Mtate  maintains  two  nnrnml  schools,  an  agri- 
cultural college,  find  an  imlu.strial  >iniver>ity  ;  and 
bwides  these  tli-  i'-  ure  many  other  e<dlej;<s  and 
univenitioe.  A  compuli^orv  e<lucational  law  is  in 
force,  which  requiret*  children  between  the  ages 
of  ttvea  SAd  fourteen  to  attend  for  at  least  six- 
teen weeks  in  the  year  some  pablic  day  school, 
or  BfiRie  private  sdMwl  teaching  the  branooes  oom- 
monly  taught  In  the  public  sehoolB.  The  most 
ini|»"irtant  edncHf inn  il  nistituti<nis,  inclmiing  the 
ma>;nihceritlv  cmiuxveil  Chicago  rniv»'rsity.  are  in 
andaliout  < 'liicngo  (n.v.).  Tiiirty  liigher  institu- 
tions have  700  teachers  and  over  10,000  pupils. 
Over  25,000  elementanr  teachers  instruet  800.000 
Mpils.  The  atate  charitable  institutions  include 
fevr  honpitAls  for  the  insane,  at  Elgin,  Kankakee, 
Jackson villf.  ,inil  Anna  ;  ati  institution  for  t!ii<  ilcnf 
and  duMih,  and  another  for  the  blind  at  Jackson- 
ville; ail  asylum  for  the  feeble-mimled  at  Linctdn  ; 
a  home  for  the  or]dians  of  soldiers  at  Normal  ;  an 
eye  and  ear  infirmary  at  Chicago;  a  reform  scliool 
for  hov**  nt  I'ontiac;  and  a  soldiers'  and  sailora' 
home  o't  Qniriry.  The  47.'i,O0O  Itonian  Catholics  in 
the  ft«te  hav«-  an  archbishop  and  three  bishops. 

Korm<'rly  a  j>art  of  the  North  west  T<'rritorv, 
rilifioi..  wii.-*  organisml  as  a  territory  in  li^W,  aiul 
s<imitt4><i  as  a  state  on  3d  December  1818.  While 
the  Feileml  law  at  that  date  made  a  population 
of  40,000  *  ooodittoa  of  admlKsioo,  it  is  well 
ertablished  that  the  aetnal  iMipulatiom  of  Illinois 
was  th.'H  but  31,620.  In  IH'M  the  |N)pulation 
■ambf-r.-l  l.-.7,44.>;  in  1S.V»,  8.'»l,470:  in  1870. 
2.539, sy|  :  in  1,S,S0.  .1,077. s71  ;  in  1H!N),  ,%H-26,:«1^ 
67  i  j<er  square  mile.  <  hicago  in  by  far  the  largest 
City  of  Ilifiioli:  its  limits  embrace  nearly  a  thinl  of 
the  entire  jwpiUaiion  of  the  state.  Peona,  Qoincy, 
8ptinj^Beld  (the  capital ),  and  Bloomlnirton  rank 
■est  In  i»onulation.  Important  event-*  in  the 
hUtopk-  of  Illinois  have  lieen  the  Indian  wars  of 
1 1>-  t-rritorial  jKTi<sl,  the  Black  Hawk  war  of 
and  the  .Monuon  (<).v.)  troubles  in  1840-44. 
The  stele  raiseil  six  regimentii  for  the  Mexican 
war,  aod  daring  the  civil  war  contributed  2a0,002 
mm  to  tlM  Union  armies,  of  whom  over  29,000 
»«T  killetl  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  or  (lisea-se. 
At  Siiringfi«*ld  Abraham  Lincoln  livw!  bef<)re  he 
*f *.*  .  1  ;.-,|  |ir«*!>iil)*nt.  and  tlicro  he  is  buried.  S<tj 
8  iJrci^**',  Kurly  Uuiofu  of  lUinoi*  (Chicago, 
l«M  :  J.  .Moses.  /Zfinow,  Hiilorieat  tmd StaUitSat 
(Chicago,  inm). 

niiterat^iS  a  term  nsed  to  designate  those 
p-piofm  wiii>  are  unabli-  to  tcid  or  write,  nr  Imtli. 
Tue  (t^rrcfntH;;^  of  ifiiteratOH  in  a  country  fnrm-lics 
«n«' of  the  few  nie.ms  «»f  estimating  quantitatively 
the  average  level  of  intelligence,  or  at  least  of 
*     the  people  ol  that  eonntry. 


Unfortunately  a  strict  comparison  cannot  be  made, 

because  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  different 
countries  are  not  based  uikui  one  unilornily  recog- 
uis>i\  niftlKsl  of  obtaining  thorn.  (1)  A  few 
countries  -e.g.  the  I'nited  btates,  Hungar)',  Italy, 
and  Portu^l,  and  the  Australian  colonies  of  Vic- 
toria and  Tasmania— have  endeavoured  to  take  an 
exact  census  of  illiteratea ;  in  their  ennmerations 
all  children  below  six  years  of  age  were  excluded, 
except  in  the  l<nited  States,  which  excluded  all 
children  bekvw  tm  yeaia  of  a^a 

Unltad 8tstw(UnX»'M M  |  Hssw (Mn>.....sri4 SA 

itsir(un>.  M10  >•  \rviitn9A(imfZ....n^\, 

The  high  percentage  of  th*'  United  States  is 
dne  to  the  low  educational  status  of  the  Negro 
mtpulation.  In  1881  there  were  in  the  colonv  of 
Victoria  per  cent,  of  iUiteralea,  and  in  Taa- 
raania  ISTS  per  cent.   Of  the  other  methorls  that 

are  e>npl(»ye*l  to  a-srertain  the  nninlier  nf  illiterates 
(2)  the  most  comiilcte  results  are  afforded  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  men  ninl  wunien  who,  on  the 
tHX»udon  of  their  marriage,  are  unable  to  sign  their 
names  in  the  registeia.  On  this  basis  we  have  the 
following  results  for  eomparison  in  the  year  1886  : 


Wontn. 
U-CO 

t-v 

S51W 
1-98 
i-SO 
ti-71 
3  49 
•J  83 

b  11 


M«u. 

10-M 

e-46 

1D0 

s-es 

•J  -10 

4-il 


CMMIJ. 

Bngland  sad  WsSak....... 

Scotland   4^ 

In-lnnd  ,..S8-40 

Victoria,   2-00 

N»'w  .South  Wales.   S'Tfl 

QuePtlHUlnl   i  lt'i 

South  Auntralia   :!  <>i 

Ni'w  Zealand.   I  'Ji 

l'ruN!iia(188«)   a -31 

France  (1882)  U-«9 

lUly(1887)  ifV 

In  1887.  O  K)  i><  t  cent,  men  and  10*60  per  eentk 
women  in  £aglaad  aod  Wales,  22-29  per  cent,  men 
and  2l'80  per  cent,  women  in  Ireland,  and  4*49  per 

cent,  men  and  8-2f)  j>er  cent,  wcuiien  in  Scotland 
signeil  the  marriage  registei-s  with  tlicir  mark 
instead  of  their  nauie.  In  t.^iiiM'nsland  the  figures 
were  3'53  {^>er  cent,  men  and  5'3U  per  ceut^  women 
in  1887.  (3)  The  next  best  nietnod  is  to  count 
tlie  illiterate  recmita  who  join  the  ookmia  in 
those  eonntriee  in  which  universal  conscription 
in  force.  The  Bubjoinwl  table  gives  the  number  of 
recruita  who  were  unable  to  read  and  wiite  in  the 
respective  countries  named : 


RadcadSSI)  (H)2 

Whrtcmt>rrK(lti8«X  0*03 

Bavaria  (1H64)   0-08 

.Saxi.riy  ( It^M)   015 

H««Ml..n  (1SS3)   0  27 

l).  niiuirk  (liiHI).   0-S6 

Ciermany  (18W  )   1-27 

HwiUrrUnd  (IbSS)  It 

ITuMla  (18»«)  WT 


Holland  <16S7)  

Fraiicp  {\ma)  

U.  lK'iiiiii  (Iw7)  lS-87 

Au^ti  iji  ( IKSH)  25 110 

lluiii;ar>  <KS8S)  3StjO 

lUly  (Is.S'*)  421»8 

Ruwia  tmi)  78  78 

8«vis(iaa)  nrn 


(4)  At  the  last  general  election  in  Creat  Britain 
and  Ireland  there  voted  in  England  and  Walea 
38,587  illiterate  persons.  In  Scotland  4SS6,  in  Ire* 

land  36,722,  giving  a  i>er<-entage  of  2  61)  otit  of  a 
t4)tal  of  2.969,381  voters  wlm  went  to  the  poll.  (.->) 
Uut  of  a  total  of  .34,473  jH»rM»ns  of  all  ages  arrested 
in  the  c<dony  of  Victoria,  in  the  year  1887,  26,r>(>9 
cimld  only  read  or  w  rite  imperfectly,  and  XiXi  were 
totally  unable  to  read,  a  percentage  of  86-iSO 
illiterates  apprehended.  Illiteraey  among  voters, 
l>oth  white  and  black,  inciea^ed  enormotisFv  in  the 
south  of  the  I  nited  States  betwe<-n  IK7()  and  KSNO. 
In  Texas  in  1H7U  there  were  17,."><ni  illiterate  voters; 
in  18H<t  there  were  33.0S.>.  Hut  betwot-n  1S.S4)  and 
1890  the  illiteracy  in  the  States  was  reduceil  to  13*4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imputation.  People  unable 
to  sign  their  name  attest  a  document  oy  making 
a  cross,  certified  by  a  witness  who  can  write. 
lUorin*  i>ee  Ii.uKi. 

lUamlMttl  (Lat  'the  enlightened*),  a  name 

SMUmetl  by  or  conferred  tipon  various  my«tics  pro« 
fessiug  to  liave  s|»eoial  knowledge  of  God  and  things 
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divine.  The  sects  which  may  be  iiichide<l  under 
the  title  are  the  A/umbradoi,  who  originated  in 
Bpun  aboot  1520,  and  were  finally  crn»li(Ml  bv  the 
Inqnisition;  the  GuirinetM  ia  Fraooe,  whofloarudied 
from  1023  to  1635 :  another  meet  which  arose  in 
tlie  Hoath  of  Franon  .iImhu  17'22,  and  perished  in 
the  storms  of  the  lievolution  ;  an  association  of 
nivf^tica  in  Beliriam,  in  the  later  half  of  the 
18th  century.    Bat  the  name  is  more  porticalarly 

fiven  to  the  Order  of  the  Illomiliati,  foanded  at 
ngolHtodt  on  Mav  1,  1776,  which  eoon  spraul  over 
almost  all  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany.  Its 
founder,  Adam  Wei.nliaupt  (1748-1830),  prr)fe.ssor 
of  Canon  Law  at  InjjolMtadt,  at  first  calle<l  it  the 
Order  of  the  Perfectihilisti*.  Filled  with  dctcata- 
tioo  of  Jesuitism,  and  impatient  of  the  restraints 
which  were  at  titat  time  imposed  on  tlie  freedom 
of  hnman  thou  ■'lit  in  Catholic  Germany,  espedally 
in  Bavaria,  \Veif*haupt  set  himself  to  combat 
ignorniic*',  NU|M'n4tition,  and  tymiinw  liy  fouiidiriii 
an  asMiciation  which  should  Iw."  a  liuiiiiiniis  centri' 
for  the  promotion  of  rational  and  it'li;xiotis  en 
lightenment.  iicli^ous  duj;nia.<4  and  fonus  of 
worabip  were  rejecle<l ;  his  religions  system  was 
a  form  of  deism.  But  the  society  proMcnted 
political  aims  as  well,  in  that  the  members  of  the 
iii;,'!ieHt  of  the  orders*  into  which  it  \va>*  divi  lf  il 
wfie  pledged  to  tl>e  furtherance  of  ll.'^MiMirun 
opinioiiH.  Implicit  obe<lience  to  the  chi<■t^<  of  the 
«MiOciattoo  was  one  of  the  fin«t  laws  of  it.H  con- 
■feitatfoo.  The  aeoBHbn  of  liaron  von  Knigj^e 
to  the  new  ordw,  wad  the  mrooft  which  it 
received  from  the  PteemMom,  na  to  its  rapid 
exten!«ion  ;  alKtiit  IT'^O  it  fonnted  more  than  20<K) 
a'lhcrentJ*,  mostly  men  of  rank  and  influenre.  It 
wan  reganled  with  luvmir  liy  <oh>i1ic.  Mi'nlci, 
Nicolai.  Erne-st  II.  of  Uotha,  and  Karl  Au''UMt  of 
Weimar.  Wei<<haapt  Mid  Knigge  quarrelled  in 
1784.  Tiie  order  hegan  to  be  openly  denoanced 
e«  dan^rons,  in  1784  and  1785  edicts  were  Imud 
by  the  Klin-tor  of  Havana  for  it--^  suppression.  Mid 
Weishaupt  \v;ii  degraded  and  l)ani^iie<i.  Seie  his 
Gfurhi'  hli-  il'  f  \\  rfii! fjitnif  tlrr  Illuiniudtfn  (  1787) 
and  Kurze  Jiecht/u-tif/ung  meiner  Abtichten  ( 1787). 
—lUumiiwmi,  the  wjvS&m  of  the  French  illu- 
miaati,  is  lometliiMe  lued  ae  a  wiioiqrm  for  Free- 
masonry  and  unbelief,  from  a  Cklhelie  point  of 
Tiew. 

lUiunlBatlon  of  Ulannscripts  the  art  of 

painting  manuscripts  with  miniatures  and  oma- 
menta.  an  art  of  the  most  remote  antiaui^.  The 
Egyptian  papyri  ooatidning  portions  of  the  Ktual 

or  •  Ii<M)k  of  the  Dead "  are  ornamented  with 
veritable  drawings  and  coloure<i  pictures.  Except 
tlie?ie  papyri,  no  otli<'r  ni.inuHoniit^  of  antiquity 
were,  strictly  speaking,  illuminated  ;  such  (ireek 
and  Roman  manuscripts  of  the  Ist  century  as  liavu 
reached  tlie  present  day  being  written  only.  Pliny, 
indeed,  men  ttona  from  Varro  that  authors  had  their 

Eortraits  paintc^l  on  their  works,  and  refers  to  a 
iograpliical  work,  with  numerous  portraits  intro- 
duced, tmt  all  such  have  disappeared  in  the  wreck 
of  a^;e-, ;  t!n'  ohb'st  illuminated  MSS.  which  have 
surviveil  hoing  the  ^/vZ-.v  of  \'ienna  and  the 

Virgil  of  the  Vatican,  b<itli  of  the  4tb  centan*. 
andT  ornamented  with  ▼ignettee  or  pictures  in  tfie 
Byzantine  style  of  art.  St  Jerome,  indeetl,  in  the 
same  century,  conjplains  of  the  abuse  of  the 

f)ractice,  a«  shown  by  filling  n^i  liooks  with  cnjiital 
etters  of  preposterous  size.  1  lie  ny/antiiie  -tyle 
Strongly  intluencetl  everv  other  early  ^tylc  tlirongh- 
ont  the  West,  and  its  iniiaeDoe  can  be  traced  as 
late  as  the  1 1  th  centnry. 

The  art  of  illuminating  mannscripte  with  gold 
and  silver  letters  is  8uppose<l  to  have  been  derived 
from  E;,'ypt,  hut  it  in  remarkable  that  no  papyrus 
Jias  any  gold  or  >>ilver  introduced  into  it.  The 
nrtiila  who  painted  ia  gold,  called  Ckriftogng^ 


are  mentioned  aa  early  aa  the  9d  eentnry.  One  of 
the  oldest  manuscripts  of  this  a^Ie  U  the  Coder 
Argrntev*  of  L'Ifilas  (360  A.O.)i  and  the  charter 

of  foundation  of  Newminster  at  Winchester  by 
King  Edgar  (966  A.D.),  six  centuries  later,  shows 
the  use  ot  tho>e  letters.  Gidd  letters  seem  to  have 
been  used  in  the  East  during  the  12th  and  1.1th 
centuries.  At  an  early  jwriml  the  use  of  illumin- 
ated or  decorated  initial  letters  commeneed— to 
be  diatingoiriied  from  the  illuminated  or  pointed 
pa^  plaieed  at  the  head  of  Byzantine  manu- 
scripts. Originally  they  were  not  larger  than 
the  text,  or  more  coloured  ;  but  the  Syriac  nianu- 
Hcrii>t«  of  the  7th  century  have  them  with  a 
pattern  or  iKirdei  :  ami  tiny  go  on  increai*ing  in 
size  and  splendour  from  ttie  lith  to  the  1 1th  c«ntur>-, 
when  large  ittittellBtten,Bonietinwsdecorate<l  with 
little  pictures  or  miniatures,  came  into  fashion  in 
the  Greelc  and  Latin  manuscripts.  The  subjects 
of  the  figures  tni\eil  u]>  with  the  aral>e>^<|tie  orna- 
ments (»tten  refi  rri'd  to  the  texts  ;  warriors  and 
warlike  ;_;ri>ii[>s  of  figures  being  introduce*!  when 
the  text  referred  to  war,  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  hell  where  the  chapters  followiiw  tlMHied 

on  that  region.  The^e  initial  letten  anon  mcRMed 
to  a  great  siae,  being  from  S  to  94  inches  long : 

tliey  were  moj*t  usetl  in  the  Sth  antl  Hth  centuries, 
)»ut  c<jntinue<l  till  tite  I'itli  century,  and  degener- 
ate<l  in  the  lOth  to  tlie  l.a.-'t  decadt  tici/  nf  ait — the 
grotesque.  In  the  1.1th  century  burnished  gold 
was  used  as  a  background  for  letters  and  minia- 
tnrea,  and  ao  finuy  wera  these  haekmonnda 
exeented  tliat  tliejr  appear  Hke  plates  or  solid 
gold.  The  art  which  fliuirished  in  the  eastern 
anil  western  empires  passe<l  over  to  Ireland,  and 
tiii  te  Lu'ic  ri-*e  to  a  separate  scIhx)!  or  kind  fif 
illumination.  This  style,  which  consists  in  a 
regular  scries  of  interlaced  ribbon  ornaments,  often 
terminating  in  tha  lieada  el  giyphoos  and  otlwr 
animals,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  later 
patterns  of  Bvzantine  art,  seen  on  mosaics,  niurtvl 

Imintings,  an<l  other  ohjects.  This  Celtic  >t\le  is 
inely  exhil>it4><l  in  the  remarkable  MS.  at  Trinity 
College,  Duhlin,  knoMu  as  the  'Book  of  Kellsj' 
which  is  believed  to  lie  of  the  9th  century.  The 
minute  aim  and  number  of  the  interlaeeinentB  ia 
qnite  wonderful. 

The  Hiherno  Saxon  style  is  seep  in  the  so  called 
Durham  Ikntk  in  the  lJiiti>h  Museum  (Cott.  MS. 
Nero  1>.  IV.),  which  is  only  second  to  the  llook  of 
Kells  in  beauty.  It  was  ^Mitten  hy  Kaiifrith, 
liishop  of  Lindisfame  (died  721  in  honour  of  St 
Cnthbert  The  variona  schools  of  art  in  the 
ndddle  agea  found  their  homes  in  tlie  diffcrent 
monastenes,  and  the  so  called  f)/»u.f  Anilimm  is 
exhiliite<l  in  the  Uencdi<  tional  now  in  tlie  posses- 
sion ol  the  I>iike  of  1  >i  \i>iisiiire  at  ("liatsworth. 
This  wa-s  prfsiiiced  at  tlie  (Hd  Minster  at  Win- 
chester, and  was  »'xectited  by  (lodemann  (after- 
wMtls  abbot  of  Thomey)  for  Ethel  wold,  Bisiiop 
of  Winchester  ((N»-«84). 

In  the  12th  century  a  new  style  arose  which  was 
dislinguiMhetl  by  the  profusion  of  its  ornanientn- 
tion,  ititiicate  nusb's  of  illumination,  and  abundant 
use  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  13th  century*  the 
art  still  more  deteriorated  in  western  Europe,  but 
the  mannaeripta  of  the  14th  century  show  a  ^«at 
advance  in  painting  over  the  works  of  pre^oea 
centuries.  Dante's  Di'rt'nn  Commedin  in  the  Hritisk 
Museum  (Egerton  MS.  943)  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  work  of  Italian  artists  in  this  centur\-.  The 
Arundel  Psalter,  also  in  the  Hrifish  Mu«euni 
(Arundel  MS.  W},  is  a  nohle  work  of  Kngli»h 
artists.  It  waa  given  by  Robert  de  Lyle  to  his 
daughter  Audry  in  13S&. 

In  the  loth  century  the  art  of  miniature  began 
to  decline  in  England,  and  the  finest  works  weee 
prodnced  by  fmtSgn  painten.   Thia  ia  the  caae 
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with  the  ftnKNM  Bedford  Missal  in  tho  British 
Mii.'««ara.  It  was  prepared  for  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
foni,  son  of  Henr>'  IV.  and  Kejjent  of  France,  on 
hin  niarrin>;e  in  1423  witli  tin-  (i.uii^litcr  of  .Jolm, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  duoliesw  preHented  the 
MS.  (with  her  husband's  consent)  to  Henry  VI. 
on  Cbristinae  Eve,  143n.  In  this  eame  oentury 
were  prodneed  the  oelebrated  choir  book*  In  the 
eMthp<iral  of  Siena,  by  Girolamo  da  Cremona  and 
LilxTalp  da  Venina,  who  were  paid  for  their  work 
in  1  t'lH  .ui'l  1472  73.  One  of  the  moat  lieantiful 
yiooiiiifn?*  »»f  tlie  work  of  the  ne.xt  century  in  tlie 
Book  of  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  wife  of  L<nm 
XII.,  which  has  borden  of  nattual  plants  on  a  gold 
grnnntL  The  artist  to  whem  we  are  indftbted  for 
this  prteelesii  inonnment  of  Freneh  art  at  the 
perioa  of  the  Renaiwance  was  Jean  Boordiehon 
(1457-1621  y 

The  UNual  iiuxle  of  production  adopted  in  the 
Scriptorium  was  for  the  scrilte  to  rule  a  space  for 
his  text  in  accordance  with  the  general  design,  and 
to  write  within  the?*e  limit*.  He  was  followed  fay 
the  illnniinator  of  initials,  borders,  and  ornamental 
arcesHoriea.  Then  came  the  miniaturist.  St  David, 
the  iiatmn  saint  of  Wahw,  is  saiil  to  have  been  an 
a><<i<luous  illtiiiiinat'or,  and  among  the  most  ccle- 
hrateil  niiniaturintH  luav  lie  mentioned  (Hotto 
(1276-1337),  Fra  Angelioo  ( 1.389- 1*5,-|),  Attavante 
(145^1520),  Julio  Clovio  (U0»-1578).  Vincenzo 
Raimondo  (died  1557),  aad  Boocanlino  (lUth 
century).  Raphael  ana  Jan  van  Evck  might  l>e 
aildeil  to  the  li^»t.  That  splemlid  fXHiiii'li'  of 
Flemish  illumination,  the  Fianriscan  Hieviaiy  of 
Cardinal  Donienico  (JriniHiii  (14H1  1.V23).  Iiiis  Iweti 
attribated  to  Meniling,  but  later  inquiries  have 
proved  that  he  had  nothing  to  <lo  w  itii  it. 

In  the  Wfpn  ol  Louis  XIV.  the  art  became 
ntincfc,  ending  wtih  a  style  of  painting  called 
tmmtutm  grt^.  a  kind  of  monochrome,  in  \\  liicli  tho 
lights  are  white  or  gold,  and  shndtni  ho  as  to 
CTHui.ite  lia»»  reliefn.  .Vinon;;  orietit^'il  nations  tlie 
Penuaas.  Uiados,  and  (Jhiuese  have  illnminated 
awaMcnpta  of  great  beauty,  none  of  which,  how- 
•v«r,  oaa  eompete  with  thoao  of  Um  westeni 
— Hnno  la  ant^nity.  For  beanty  of  design  some 
of  the  Arab  manuscripts  are  charniin;;,  hut  their 
antiqnitv  does  not  re.i'  li  Iwsnn.i  the  13th  centiir>'. 
Tiie  (  liine-M-  H'iii<llii-t-<  have  al(*o  iliimiiiiated 
ciamics,  or  reli^rious  books  of  their  sect,  one  of 
which,  tbe  Diamond  Book,  as  it  is  callml,  in  the 
Britiab  Museum,  haa  a  toxi  aplandidJiy  printed  in 
ailw  and  gold  letters  on  a  Um  gimind,  and 
the  vignettes  (■lianiiin;;1v  painted  in  tOPpwa,  on 
Biacerat*ti  loaves  of  tlie  AVctu  Imtiea. 

Sr«  J.  W.  Braaiey.  AfnHuai  of  Illumtnntum  (IWl); 
tnrfu»%nr'i  -f  Mini,<'Hri,t$  (3  Toln.  1887  H.  Shsw, 

Mttn'iluj'ti-  'I'  tKf  Ar'  "f  III nmimition  ai  [iraelited  durtng 
tk,  .»„l./u  A-KM  (1  >«»>■»);  W.  k  O.  Aodsley.  Guide  to 
JiSmmttuutmg  and  J/iW  Painting  (1861 );  W.  Da  Oray 
Bitch  4  U.  Jsoasr,  EarLi  Drammft  a»4  MuMtuUions 

UlnHlMMiMH*  Sot  Pnoraonnr. 

Illll.^ilonM  Are  usually  distin;;uished,  a»  having 
•nme  hosi*  in  nutwani  physical  fact-*,  from  tklitjtiuns, 
which  are  purely  subjective  hallucinations,  with  no 
ioooilation  save  perverted  imagination,  or  other 
visa  disunicred  tacnltieik  Optieal  ilfosions  are 
•xemplilied  by  the  appearances  connected  with 

ttiiragc.     See  OPTICAL  ILLUSIOK,  APPARITIONS, 

Drkamino,  Hallucinations,  Insanity;  and 
SaIljr's///iw«e(M(  Inter.  8c  Series,  ItMl). 

mmaHnMmm  •€  BmIm.  81a«o  maa  fltst 

di»o>vfml  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  others 
b\  mean*  of  writin;;,  he  oeeni**  to  have  felt  the 
w.\nt  of  some  method  nf  illustration  or  eniliellisii- 
a*nL  From  the  E|g)-puan  papyrus  down  to  the 
iavntion  of  priatiaf  tUi  mw  o^i^ied  bgr  pielnrw, 


coloured  or  nnookrared,  engravings,  carvings,  &e., 
executed  by  hand,  and  so  far  as  these  have  any  con- 
nection v;nh  books  or  writings  their  hiRtor>'  will 
l>e  f.iiiiKl  it)  the  artii'le  Il.I.I  MIN  \  rioV  or  ^^A^•^■- 
.scuii'TS.  Tlie  first  printe<l  hooks  were  entirely 
illustrations,  both  pictures  and  text  being  priuteii 
from  blocks  engraved  on  wood  in  relief,  snob  as  the 
Biblia  Pnuperum  (a.v.),  and  many  others.  The 
Ara  Memoratuii  (enii  of  15th  century)  comprise*! 
fifteen  New  Testament  pictures,  fa<'e<rhy  the  same 
nunil"  1  of  text  page.«*,  all  cn;,'ra veil  <.n  uuimI.  TIi<! 
Ma/Jirin  Hihle  (l-i-Vi),  tho  firnt  iHMtk  completely 
printed  from  movable  types,  many  of  the  copies  of 
which  were  beautifully  embellislied  by  hand,  was 
sold  as  a  manuscript,  till  the  iramber  of  copies 
aroused  suspicion.  Many  other  spurious  MSS. 
were  produced  in  the  same  way,  tlie  larger  prioe 
obtained  for  them  fonning  a  teinpt>lkm  tO  tllOOO 
having  the  secret  of  printing. 

The  first  editi<m  of  the  Sjtfritlum  Humana:  Sal- 
vaitunis,  said  to  have  been  printed  by  Coster  about 
1440.  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  in  whidi 
two  diflerent  ooloared  inks  were  nsed  on  the  same 
page  ;  and  the  ornamental  capitals  in  the  Psalter 
of  V\\»t  ami  SchrtlTer  in  14r)7  are  Wautiful  sjKJci- 
mens  of  printing  in  two  colours.  I'rohably  the 
firxt  jiririted  bisik  with  woixl-engraved  illiiHtia 
tions  us)-(l  tliroughmit  the  text  was  the  Fables 
of  Ulrirh  Boiiner,  issued  by  Alliert  Pfister,  printer 
of  Bambefg,  in  1461,  wlUch  had  101  engniviiigs  on 
wood,  tn  Italy  the  first  known  example  is  the 
Mfilitntinxes,  pul>Iinlie<l  liy  riricli  Halm,  a  (!er 
man,  in  Home,  14(37,  of  which  three  copies  are 
I  istill  known  to  exist.  The  mo^t  artistic  iMxik  of 
this  |)erio<l  \\a»  certainly  a  volume  <m  military  art 
by  Valturius,  illustratetf  by  eighty-two  designs  by 
Matteo  Pasti,  at  Verona,  in  1472.  The  designs 
are  in  ontKne  and  very  cleverly  drawn,  thongh 
I>oorly  engraved. 

The  invention  of  the  methml  of  orinting  from 
engraved  (inta^rlio)  platet«  intro4ltice«l  a  new  factor 
into  IsMtk  illustratiun.  II  MonU  Hanto  di  IHo 
(Florence,  1477)  waa  tho  fltat  book  ianied  with 
Ulnatrations  en^ved  on  nolal. 

In  the  lieginning  of  the  I6th  centnry  many  book* 
were  beautifully  illustrated  hy  pictures  in  chiar- 
oscuro, pnxluced  by  tlireeorfour  Mocks,  engraved 
on  wood,  ]iiinting  dillerent  siiiuies  of  the  ^ani<» 
colour,  generally  uchre,  brown,  gray,  or  red,  many 
of  the  original  drawings  bdng  by  Titian,  liaphaei, 
PanuigiaiHS  anti  other  masteni.  Abont  the  middle 
of  the  16th  eentury  engraved  plates  began  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  wooil  engtavin^^'s  in  tlie 
same  liooks :  anil  fn)m  this  {)crio«i  a  utrnggle  for 
supremacy  lK';:an  iH-tween  the  two  art.s,  which 
finally  resulUMi  in  favour  of  metal  at  the  end  of 
\  the  centur>'.  Woixl  engraving  declined  till  n*- 
vived  by  Beturick,  and  metal-eagraving  and  etch- 
ing bad  the  field  to  themselves.  During  the  I8th 
century  many  l>ook<<  were  heautifullv  illuBtrated 
by  engraved  and  et<  hed  title-pages,  vignettes,  and 
tailpiece*,  tlie  ino>-t  celehrnted  artists  makin;; 
designs  for  the  purpose  ;  the  tyj»e  was  hrst  printed, 
leaviu"  spaces  m\  which  the  plates  were  aftcrwanis 
printed.  The  lead  taken  bv  Franca  in  the  18th 
century  was  eloselv  followed  vf  Oermaay  and  Eng> 
land.  Coloured  illustration!*,  when  not  coIouumI  liy 
hand,  as  they  ;jeneraliy  were,  were  printed  liv  means 
of  nuineriiiis  l  arefiillv  j)re|iare<l  wo<mI  hloetcn,  encli 
print  in;:  li  dillei  ent  colour.  An  elalsirate  account  uf 
the  metliiMi  will  be  found  in  Savage's  work.  Ill 
short,  the  history  of  book  iliastratioin  reflects  men 
or  less  falthfnlly  the  state  of  art  of  the  period,  and 
it  Tiiav  1h'  traeed  in  the  articles  Book,  Kn^'ravin^', 
\\  (>o(i  e!ii,'taviii^'.  Iiartolo£2i,  Bcvxick,  ("axton, 
Dnier.  Ho;;arili,  Turner,  &c. 

The  invention  of  litliography  in  1706  introduced 
%  thiid  oloiiMBti  wUeb  wao  iaunodiatolj  takes 
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advantage  of.  Betnir  mnch  cheaper  than  etee]- 
enj^aviiig,  it  CTadiiuUy  (ended  to  supersede  that 

f»ruceti8  for  ImmIk  purposes,  its  special  adaptability 
or  colourt-il  wnrk  ^'iviii;^'  it  f^rfut  iidvanta^etf  over 
itR  rival,  in  Kiiglaiiii  buuk  Ulu&iratiou  may  be 
•aid  to  have  readied  its  cnlniinatiue  point  aa 
iQgatdi  engraved  and  etched  pjates  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century,  in  the  series  of  annuals,  keep- 
sakes, and  the  hidier-claas  bouks  illiiatrated  ojr 
Bucii  masters  as  Stothard,  Turner,  &c.  The  re- 
vival of  \v(i(i<I  ^■n;un^ving  hy  Bewick  am!  liis  pnpils 

Sraduail^v  led  to  the  restoration  of  that  art  sm  an 
histratm"  medium.  In  tlm  it  wan  greatly  aided 
by  the  faciiif.y  with  which  wood  engravings  can  be 
printed  along  with  tJie  text,  tofi^thcr  with  the 
advance  made  in  typographic  printing.  The  aeries 
of  Christmas  books  illu^itrated  hy  John  (afterwards 
Sir  John  )( iiUwrt  and  Birkot  Fo«t'M-  had  no  f>itiall 
share  in  that  advancement.  Among  tlie  arti^tU 
wlio  have  helped  to  raise  the  art  to  it»  present  high 
position  may  he  mmtinnp^  ('niikshank,  H.  K. 
hrowne  (I'luz).  D^ylti.  Leech,  Tenniel,  Millais,  F. 
Walker,  \V.  J.  Linton,  Uerkomer,  &c  The 
development  of  what  has  been  called  the  American 
school  of  wood  en  ^'raving  has  still  further  iiK  ira.H<.'r| 
tlie  influence  uf  that  branch  of  an  for  iliustralivtj 
pUrT>n«e«. 

Relief  blork  Proce»«e«  for  Book  JUwtraHon. — 
While  Phot<^^vare  ( q. v. )  tlireateM  tlie  final  ex- 
tinction of  steel-engraving,  veiy  many  procewee 
hftTe  been  invented  to  produce  relief  blocks  with 
a  view  to  supersede  wood-etif^riiviiij;  in  book 
illustration.  Toe  obj«H»f  ajmo<l  ut  to  ri'pntduce 
drftwini^^s  in  line  or  w.usli,  in  fac  simile,  on  Ji  relief 
block  capable  of  being  printed  tn>iu  the  Hurf;u*e  at 
the  tjpe  nraeiL  TItat  is,  the  lines  or  parts  which 
impnna  tue  papw  are  to  be  left  in  raliof,  while 
the  white  parte  are  ent  oat  so  ae  to  leave  the  paper 
no  printed. 

>Vhnt  are  called  •  process'  relief  blocks  rimy  1>e 
diviihvl  into  two  kiiuls  thftae  reprixincrd  from 
black  ami  wliiti',  or  line  drawings  by  pen  ami  ink, 
and  thoso  from  half'totte  photographs  or  wa^U 
drawings.  The  foniwr,  aa  oeing  the  eimpler,  we 
•hnll  deaeribe  first 

The  simplest  fonn  of  it  is  when  a  drawini,'  is 
iiiiule  in  transfer  ink  on  litluigraphic  transfer  i)a|»tT 
(sec  1,1  ril(M;i: Ai'H V  I,  or  when  a  jtroof  of  a  hne 
drawing  on  stone  or  line  engraving  can  be  got  in 
transfer  ink.  This  transfer  drawing  or  proof  t-i 
tianafened  to  the  polished  surface  of  a  sine  plate 
In  the  oidinarv  lithographic  manner.  Zinc  is 
penerally  used,  because  it  is  cheap,  and  \»  readily 
sohible  in  etching  acid  ;  hut  cniiper  i^s  sometiuies 
used  for  very  line  work.  After  the  trntisfer  the 
plate  is  wetted,  and  ihe  liu*«  are  inketl  repeatedly 
till  a  thick  coatiti<i  of  ink  covers  the  lines  of 
the  diawim^  Powdered  aaptialt,  or  other  sinular 
mbetanee,  m  then  dnsted  over  the  plate,  which 
is  gentlv  heated  till  the  .isjdialt  is  incnriM^r- 
atcii  with  the  ink.  The  liack  of  the  plate  and 
tlie  other  part-*  not,  re(]iiirin;.;  to  !>«  etched  are 
covered  b>'  varnish,  and  tiie  plate  is  put  into 
a  bath  of  aeid  for  the  uncovered  parte  to  be 
etched  away,  leaving  the  linea  in  leuef.  Aa  the 
etching,  if  carried  on  flontinnonsty,  wonid  nnder- 
mine  the  lines  and  finally  eat  them  off  alt<igether, 
the  plate  is  removed  from  llie  bath  after  a  very 
slight  etcliin;;.  It  is  then  ^^■asllell  and  gcnilv 
heated,  which  causes  thu  aitphalt  and  ink  to  run 
down  the  side  of  the  lines  alreadv  in  lelicf.  and 
protect  tiiem  from  further  etching. '  Thia  is  a  very 
delieftte  part  of  the  process,  and  great  skill  is 
required  to  let  the  i>rot<Mtin;,'  cr>m].(iiind  rundown 
enoii^ih  and  no  more.  The  plate  leturne.l  to  tlie 
l>:vth  jind  etched  a  little  more.  Tlie  wa>hiii^  and 
heating  is  repeat««l.  and  so  the  etcluog  and  heating 
goes  on  gradually  till  a  »afflei«Bt  depth  ia  olrtaioed 


for  the  fine  parts.  During  the  etching  a  rocking 
motion  is  given  to  the  Imtn  to  make  tlie  acid  act 
more  equally  and  allow  the  bubbles  of  gas  to 
<  -  a-  .  The  lai^'cr  white  mrts  are  genenUj  cat 
deeper  aftervvanlst  with  uiacnine  drills. 

When  other  than  transfers  are  to  be  reprodaced, 
such  as  pen-and-ink  drawings,  engravings,  or  any 
other  drawing  in  line,  the  subject  is  photographed  to 
the  rerjtiin'  I  size.  Here  this  procef«  has  a  decided 
advaiU.iK'  over  that  just  described,  inasmuch  as 
the  drawing  to  be  copied  may  1k>  made  of  any  con- 
venient si/.e,  while  a  drawing  on  transfer  iMi(ier 
must  be  of  the  exact  size  required.  The  plioto- 
m'apli  being  obtained,  it  is  treated  as  for  a  photo* 
lithograph  (see  Lithooraphy),  transferred  to 
stone,  anil  a  re- transfer  takt^n  to  put  on  the  zinc, 
which  is  then  treated  as  already  described.  By 
thi.s  ])roccw<  a  little  of  the  sharjmess  of  the  drawing 
is  hwit  by  the  repeateil  transfers,  every  one  ten<r 
ing  to  thicken  and  blur  the  lines  a  little ;  a  more 
direct  method  of  patting  the  drawinr;  on  the  rinc 
is  as  follows.  The  plate  la  thinly  ami  evenly 
coated  M-ith  bitumen,  bichromatiaea  albumen,  or 
other  substance  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 
A  very  strong  photogi"aphic  ne^tive,  taken  in 
reverse  from  Uie  drawing,  in  which  the  lines  aie 
clear  glass  and  the  lights  as  dense  as  possible,  is 
pTit  on  the  plate  and  exposed  to  the  Ii^ht.  Tbe 
light  acting  throogb  the  linea  on  the  negatava 
render  the  cwresponding  parte  of  the  coating  on 
the  one,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  inscdnble,  white 
the  light  parts,  lieing  protected  by  the  ni';:ative, 
can  be  djssol%-e«l  out  hy  a  suitable  wdvent  in  the 
case  of  bitumen,  or  cashed  olf  if  the  albumen 
method  is  used.  The  drawing  is  thiiK  left  on  tbe 
zinc  in  bitumen,  and,  as  that  snfastance  i»  a  good 
protective  against  add*  tba  plate  ia  etched  aa 
already  described. 

There  are  also  gcveral  gelatine  i>rocc«»ea,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  be  sliortly  dcsjcribcd.  In  tlie 
.twllrft  (jr/iidiir  pnKMjssa  plate  of  glass,  coated  with 
a  tiltii  of  bichromaiiscd  gelatine,  is  exposed  nnder 
a  negative,  from  a  Una  drawing,  and^  alterwarda 
soaked  in  cold  water,  when  the  parte  not  acted 
npon  by  the  light  will  swell  n\t  snfficiently  to 
allow  of  R  cast  laing  taken  which  will  ^'ive  the 
lines  in  relief,  or,  if  tTi©  plate  lie  put  in  hut  water, 
will  be  removcil  alto<^ellier,  hiiritiij  the  lines  in 
relief.  Ur,  it  a  uhoto-t>o#iitve  be  put  on  the  tilu, 
the  lines  will  be  left  soluble  and  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  hot,  or  swelled  up  by  ctrid  Wftter.  In  the&e 
gelatine  processes,  however,  the  relief  is  verj'  low, 
and  the  white  parts  have  to  Ije  made  up  with 
heate<l  wax  by  hand,  which  is  a  very  delicate 

rroccss,  or  cut  away  in  a  subsequent  steieux  jK*. 
n  some  methods  &  solid  slab  of  prepared  gelatine 
is  used,  when  the  etching  or  diMofving  oat  may 
be  made  aa  deep  aa  required. 

There  are  an  infinify  of  other  slightlv  differing 
proces-es  for  prodnrinj;  the  Mime  lesnlt.  but  as 
they  are  all  more  or  less  founded  on  the  same 
principle^  tluy  do  aol  call  for  sepavata  diMiip- 
tion. 

The  production  of  relief  blocks  from  ordinary 
photographs  or  drawings  made  fay  waahea  of  Uaek 
and  white  is  a  mneh  mora  delicate  matter.  In- 
taglio plates  have  indeed  T)ccn  in  siirce.-sfiil  nse  for 
manv  vears  (see  PlinruoRAVLKE),  but  relief  ld<x-ks 
until  tlie  invention  of  Meisenhacli's  pioces.s  baflled 
all  ellorts.  As  in  relief  block  eveiy  |>art  which 
touches  the  paper  priute  hladi%  and  every  part 
which  doea  not  tonoh  tbe  paper  leaves  it  ^f^iU,  it 
is  obvious  that  until  some  method  was  devised  of 
turning'  the  smoothly  i;radrd  tones  of  a  photograph 
into  something  which  could  W  represented  in  pure 
black  and  w  hite,  succcxs  was  impossible. 

The  method  soogiit  after  was  to  break  up  Uie 
pboto-tonea  iato  oome  aoit  of  gmia*  atippla  or  Um^ 
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which  •honlid  be  doMst  in  the  darkesfe  parts,  and 
heeooM  more  open  es  the  lighti  wen  apprauhed. 
It  would  be  uiuidTiBable,  even  if  it  were  possible, 

to  eniimenite  all  tlie  ilevicf-^  winch  have  heen 
fnrente'l  ami  j»afciiteil  for  thi-<  i>iit[ii)He.  Tlmt 
p:v:"riU*<I  by  .Nlfisenbach  of  Miinit!li  in  ISS'2,  liow- 
ever,  the  one  on  which  nearly  all  tbti  nioHt 
micce<<sful  8iibMX|uent  processes  are  baeedi  may  he 
briedy  exphuned.  A  glass  pUtte  is  piepared  with 
fine  peimllel  lines,  thus  piX.  This  b  exposed  Im$- 
t  \vi»*»n  the  Ions  and  tho  ;  Hon-iitive  platn  in  the 
carnfra.  at  a  very  fhort  distance  from  tlu»  plate, 
and  w  h-ii  the  exposun;  is  half  cotiipleted  the  cap 
tH  put  on  the  lens,  the  linod  plate  taken  out  and 
iMit  in  with  tho  lilMM  fal  the  reverse  diroctinn,  thus 
f  y  and  the  expoMin  ieoompleiied.  The  result^inb 
xi.-ijt  'i^'KI'^tlve  ii  thoe  broken  into  minnte  regular 
aot*.  These  'screenB'  are  now  prepared  with  rrnsa 
lines.  thuM  avoiiling  the  necensity  of  chanKinj'  the 
lM>«.itii>n  during  exjioRure.  They  arc  ^'Inss  platps 
with  etchal  line«,  or  are  photographically  printed 
f ion)  a  plate  xo  prepared— two  pwtes  being  fastened 
ieoe  to  faee  witli  toeir  linee  in  oppoeite  directiuna 
to  |{ive  the  cross  effect  The  Ifnee  may  vary  in 
width  from  85  per  inch  for  new.<»|iaper  printing,  to 
almnt  150  ner  inrh  for  line  printing.  Plat«H  with 
200  per  iiirii  produce  work  very  fine  in  grain  that 
»pe<*ial  printiu);  is  required. 

A  graiwd  photngraivh  being  finally  obtained  l»y 
means  of  any  of  the  ttioasand-and-one  prooesnes,  it 
is  transferrad  to  xiae  nnd  etched  u  deecribed  for 
the  linn  proceaa. 

In  addition  to  these  photo-chemicAl  processes, 
tfi»'r»'  art-  ■»*"veral  meohanical  inctho«Js  of  prmliiriii;; 
relief  blocks,  of  which  Messrs  DawHon'n  Typo- 
•tdiing  pr<ioe>i9,  an  improvement  upon  Palmer's 
Glyph^graphio  process  (patented  in  1848),  is  very 
extensively  naea  for  the  prodaction  of  maps,  plans, 
diamuns,  &c.  A  polished  brass  plate  is  covered 
with  a  film  of  prepared  wax,  on  which  the  lines  are 
dmwn  with  spt^'ial  ctchinj^  n.'i'.ll.'^  whicli  clear 
away  the  wax  down  to  the  metal.  Letten*  and 
wonls  are  stanii»eil  through  the  wax  with  types  of 
vmiying  sixes  as  nuvy  be  roquireil.  The  wax,  which 
b  01  oonrse  very  thin,  is  added  to  bv  melting  other 
wax  over  the  surface  with  a  heated  pointed  metal 
tool.  This  stream  of  melted  wax  is  skilfully  pre- 
v<  :ifft|  fn>m  running  into  the  lines  or  letteni,  and 
wh>?n  thick  enough  to  give  Hullicient  depth  to  the 
finL»he>l  bhick,  an  electrotype  is  taken  fmm  the 
in  wliich  the  cleared  surface  of  the  brass 
the  raised  Hnes.  and  the  bntlt-op  wax  the 
sunk  or  white  parts.  This  electrotype  is  the  print- 
ing  block.  Many  of  the  text  maps  in  the  present 
work  are  exerntfd  bvthiH  proccis  ;  those  in  \  <i|.  VI. 
p.  701,  an<l  N'ol.  \'ll.  p.  76*2,  are  j^oimI  f\am]ile8. 

Many  other  ni-'-liitiical  metinxis  nrf  nsod  in 
cngra%'lng  an<l  eichin:,',  hut  generally  they  are 
too  technical  to  bo  detailed  here,  and  we  have 
described  nearly  all  which  am  of  any  jmhUe  oonse- 
tjQeneSL 

It  i«  obvioiia  that  thf^o  various  proooasfs,  thouirh 
»irup!»*  »'noii;.'h  in  theory,  j;ive  grfat  fn'opt-  for  nkill 
in  m  iriipulalion,  and  much  of  their  success  dej>enda 
oo  the  ability  of  the  operator.  As  a  means  of  iWwn- 
Imtfaf  booke  tiMy  an  making  rapid  Ht rides  to 
waads  eonploto  saeeese  within  the  bounds,  not  hy 
aay  nMans  nnlimited,  of  their  capabilities.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  eiti  lie  pnHiuced  has 
reu'l*^^^!  the  daily  illustratoil  pafHjr  a  possible  and 
■rroraplish'Hl  fact.  A"  to  coat,  blocks  can  be  pro- 
dooed  for  from  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  square  inch  of  sur- 
feee.  aeseniing  to  the  natnre  of  the  drawings— the 
lippte  process  being  the  more  expensive. 

Tne  fimt  and  mo^t  important  re«intfit<»  Is  to 
afctain  drawings  snitahle  for  the  purpose,  nnd  these 
dboold  he  made  by  artists  who  have  studied  the 
■yaMliHae  and  faqniwmantafllthayarioaiaKlhoda. 


For  the  line  processes  the  drawings,  when  not 
exeented  on  transfer  paper,  ehoukrbe  made  on 
bristol  board  or  smooth-surfaced  white  paper,  with 
9n\ne  dense  black  pigrm  nt.  n-  mnch  of  the  -iic 
ces-H  depends  on  the  i*h!ir]ines.s  hihI  Idackncs-.  of 
even  the  fainte.st  lines.  .Steplien'M  eltony  stain, 
Winsor  &  Newton's  liquid  lampblack,  and  other 
pigments  have  been  used  for  the  purpose.  TIm 
dniwinf^  should  be  larger  than  the  reqniied  re» 
I  induction,  as  the  reduction  tends  to  refine  the 
olock,  and  care  should  l>e  taken  t/>  see  that  every 
detail  if»  exactly  as  wanted,  for  the  process  repro- 
ihiees  the  defect.s  a.s  .stroTigly  a«  the  l*eauties  t)f  a 
drawing.  Given  proper  drawings  and  subjects 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  this  process  ttndonbtedly 
is  capable  of  prodndng  first^aso  work. 

The  stipple  or  Meisen1«ch  proeeM  is  a  mneh  more 
delicate  alVair,  and  from  the  cave  with  which  its 
blocks  require  be  printed,  on  account  of  the 
necessarily  f-hallow  !;:iti;ii-  of  the  etching,',  its  appli- 
cation is  much  more  limited.  If  nature  photo- 
gra]>hH  are  vq^iodaced  on  too  small  a  scale,  the 
stipple,  if  eoaree,  obliterates  mnch  of  the  detail, 
and,  if  too  fine,  is  apt  to  blur  in  printing.  Bnt 
when  drawing's  nre  sjuH  lnll y  niaile  for  it  by  artists 
who  understaiul  it.s  re(|i!irciin'Mts,  it  is  capable  of 
very  fine  results,  and  the  dntwing  is  repio<inci>d 
with  a  Hdelity  seldom  seen  in  an  engraving.  The 
drawings  may  hc  exocntod  ii»  hmpblaok  and 
Chinese  white,  or  any  pure  monoehrmne. 

This  process  lias  been  so  improred  and  devidoped 
that  it  has  become  Almost  the  nnivenal  niMduim 
for  ordinary  Ixxik  illustration. 

The  weak  point  (tf  nearly  all  tone-proce-s  work 
i."s  that  the  sharpnesii  ami  brilliancy  of  the  ori^jinal 
drawing  gets  softened  and  generali.sed  away,  ami 
the  result  is  sometimes  Hat  and  spiritless,  with  a 
tendency  to  become  monotonooa.  The  proieess  haa 
no  white  ;_even  the  highest  lights  are  covered  with 
tint.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  an  increasing  use  of 
hand  oni;ravin'(  on  the  blocks,  in  onier  to  n  -tute 
the  vigour  of  tlie  drawing,  and  to  give  something 
more  or  leas  like  a  good  wood-engravio^. 

The  latest  development  of  tlieproceasuthe  Thret' 
Colour  Proeet*.  Coloured  pictures,  or  naturally 
coloured  objects,  are  by  this  metho«l  reproduced 
and  printed  hy  means  of  three  blocks,  printed  with 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  inks  ri-siHrti\ .1%  it  i.i 
founded  on  a  suggestion  by  the  late  Clerk  Maxwell, 
and  Professor  Vogel  of  Berlin  and  manj'  others 
have  helped  in  its  development.  By  means  of 
coloure<l  screens,  or  light-Zflfer*,  three  separate  nega- 
tives of  the  subject  are  taKcn,  reproducing  the  colour 
values  of  the  yellow,  reil,  and  blue  rays  res|>octively. 
These  negative.s  are  liy  tlie  usuul  priH  rv,  made  into 
blocks,  which,  if  properly  printed  with  the  correctly 
coloure<l  inks,  produce  a  more  or  Ichs  exact  fac- 
simile of  the  original  object  or  drawing.  Many 
very  fine  examples  of  the  process  have  been  pro- 
duced, in  which  every  touch  of  the  brush  in  a 
water-coloured  drawing  has  been  faithfully  repro- 
duced. The  care  and  delicacy  necessary  for  tiieir 
suci'cssful  printing,  however,  is  very  great,  and 
until  some  further  development  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  its  application  must  l»e  limited  to 
cases  where  the  printing  can  be  done  by  s|)ecinlists. 

For  purely  photographic  methixls  of  illnattatioo, 
such  as  collotype,  see  Photouraphv. 
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Lend.  18f<7;  new  ed.  IHs-.n;  J.  s.  H.^Uou,  Guide  to  Art 
Ptuttmtinn  (1S.SI);  M,^t.rn  MrtifMl*  ,>(  Iltuftr-itivii 
/JwJl.«  I  L<il!(l.  lS-s7t;  .IiiMCph  rclinoll.  I'm  fh-'Win:/  unl 

i  Pen  Drnuyhtumrn  (IbbU;  now  ed.  18i)4},  and  Alodtrn 

I  iuuttmitniim). 
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Illyria  (I«it.  Illi/ricum  \.  in  iini-it'iit  times  the 
count rv  thai  stretched  ahin^  the  eu-'*tcm  side  of 
tlie  Adriatic  S«a,  from  Epirua  nortUwanla.  It 
was  not  A  homn;;cneoas  tmitory,  but  varied  in 
sztenfe  mA  diirererit  periods  of  it*  history.  The 
rpgion  wa<<  inhahite«I  liy  numerons  trihos,  who 
Heem  Hpldoni  to  have  iMV'n  lield  to^tlier  hy  any 
Kort  of  [M>litii-iil  ••iihcsion.  l-'mtn  wnie  •mu'-i'  ni 
other — priilwMy  tlie  inimntuinotiH  chanurter  of  tlie 
region  they  inliahitcd  wnn  the  principal  cause— 
they  were  the  lawt  of  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan 
|ieninsQl«  to  he  brooKht  within  the  fold  of  eivilia*- 
tion.  The  Rin;,'le  (Jreek  colony  of  D}-rrhachiuin 
or  Epidainnns,  in  the  sonth,  wan  the  only  iM>int 
whence  the  rays  of   (ireek  pnli;;ht«'nMioiit  cfMild 

1>enetrate  tlie  darknons  of  lllyriau  liarhari>4ni.  The 
llyriann  are  <leHcril>od  as  resembling  the  Hava;.'e 
Thradans  in  their  manners,  as  tattooing  their 
bodies,  as  offering  hnman  saenfiees  to  their  deities, 
but  as  hononrin;;  women,  who  even  held  chieftain- 
shijw  amongst  them.  For  many  years  they  Hconi 
tofi.iN'-  k'  jit  up  a  Horip><  of  incessant  atlark.s  upDii 
tlie  early  kinp4  of  Mac«*donia  ;  they  Ieviti<1  tribute 
from  Amyntan  II.,  and  »lew  PenliccaH  (3o9  B.C.). 
Bat  they  were  subdued  by  Philip  II.  and  Alex- 
ander, who  annexed  tlieir  oonntry  to  Macedonia. 
In  the  3«l  century,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mncetlnnian  monarchy,  they  can^e*!  much  annoy- 
ance to  (ireece  and  Italy  l>y  flicir  piratical  excur- 
sion-*.  At  len;,'tli  the  jiaiit-nce  of  Kome  was  ex- 
hauxte*!.  and  in  two  short  warn  (2*29  and  219  B.C.) 
she  «u<-f»v.,i(.,i  in  Hubjugating  tlie  refractory  Illy- 
rians.  Fifty  vfan*  later  tliey  provoked  a  third  war 
with  Kome,  which  resulted  in  their  defeat  and  the 
incorporation  of  their  territ4>rieH  in  the  all-victorious 
rciHihlic.  Neverthe]«*s.s,  tlu;  IlIyriauH  only  con- 
sent'Ni  to  l»e  civilised  at  the  Hwords  point,  they 
frt'ijucntiy  nvw  in  revolt  againnt  titeir  conquerors ; 
but  in  35  B.C.  lll;^ria  was  made  a  Koman  province. 
Daring  tlie  empire  they  served  faithfully  in  the 
Koman  trmies,  and  even  gave  halta-doxen 
eroperars  to  the  state,  as  ClaadiiM  11.,  Aurelian, 
Diof-letian,  PndjHN,  and  NOiiie  othepH.  rndor  the 
rnle  of  tlie  emiterors  the  fwditifal  importniiL-e  of 
Illyria.  or  Illyricum,  iis  the  UonianH  calle*!  it, 
waM  gi^catly  inrrea-Heil.  In  the  %\  century  Illyria 
extendeil  as  far  north  as  the  Danube,  and  even 
beyond  it,  and  indudeil  Noricum,  Pannonia, 
Mccsia,  Thrace,  and  Dacia  ('onHtantine  still 
further  enlar;;<'d  its  Kinindarii'?*,  and  nuule  it  one 
of  the  four  iliit'f  divisions  of  his  empire.  Hut 
when  the  cniiorc  wan  divi<|i>d  U-tweeii  lucst  and 
West,  liivria  was  also  divide*!.  Noricum,  Pan- 
nonia, Mo-siia,  Ae.  were  (l)>.si;rnate4i  as  IlIyrLs 
Barliara,  ami  incorporated  with  the  ea|>ire  of  the 
West;  Illyri.H  Oneca,  embracing  Oreece,  Mace- 
donia, Epirus,  I'tc,  Wits  attiiched  to  tin-  eastt  tii 
cmpin'.  In  the  |"  rii>d  <il  llie  Una!  lii-^solution  of 
tlif  w.-r-ti'iti  I'liiiiire  lilyiia  wfw  su(M-<'>>ively  over- 
run by  the  (iotlis,  the  Huns,  and  several  Shuic 
tribes,  and  nearly  all  traces  of  dvUisation  dis- 
appeared. The  Illyrians  thenwielves  partly  amal- 
gamated with  the  Hons  and  their  Slane  eon- 
queron<.  and  pfirtly  were  diiven  foutlnvards,  where 
one  of  tin'ir  trilws,  the  Alhani,  wnrvive,  at  all 
events  in  name,  in  the  niiMlern  AllkanianM.  As 
the  several  Slavic  states  lKH<ame  conwdidated  and 
rase  to  power,  the  political  importance  of  Illyria, 
and  even  its  name,  gradually  died  away.  *Tiie 
name  was  revived  in  qnite  mmlem  times,  when 
Na|Hdeon,  in  I^fX),  formed  the  tmitories  he  had 
wre<«ted  from  Austria  into  the  lll\rian  provinces. 
In  IMii,  \\\\vn  they  were  restored  t»  Austria.  thi» 
j»ower  eonstituted  out  of  them  and  the  provinces 
of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  iJorz,  (Jriulisoa,  and  Istria 
the  ^kingdom  of  lUyruw  But  the  desi^ation  was 
dropped  m  1840.  and  tha  territories  included  in  it 
were  reorganised  as  provinces. 


'l  lie  u'"u;^'r.ii'l)ical  featnrex  of  Illyria  are  d^-^seiil^sl 
un<ier  liusMA,  DALMATIA,  MoNTCNEUUU,  &c.,  the 
modem  sutes  or  provinees  trilh  wliieb  it  ammI 
nearly  eoindded. 

The  name  Illvriaa  is  also  nsed  in  three  otlisr 
significations.  In  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries  it 
wa-*  use<l  to  indicate  thoH<>  Slnvs  who  were  menilien 
of  ilie  non-united  (Jret-k  ('Lureh  i.e.  jirincijiully 
the  Servians  or  Uaxans.  In  tlie  I'.Hh  century  the 
terms  Iltyrian  and  Illyrian  peoples  were  used  in  coo- 
oection  with  the  idea  of  toe  union  of  the  Soatlieni 
Slavs— the  Servians,  Croatiaas,  and  Btoveniana— 
into  a  revived  Illynas  kin;.^iIom,  an  idea  which 
H«!em8  to  have  been  firMt  ni.ule  enrrent  I  v  Gai 
about  lK,1i').  lllyri;i.n  liieiature  is  sometinies  u-t-d 
when  Servian  literature  i.s  meant;  an<i  Ser\  ian 
literature  in  this  senne  includes  Dalmatian  or 
liagUMin  literature.    See  Skkvia,  and  K.vtusA, 

Ilmcn  (formerly  Moi/sk),  a  lake  in  tlie  Ru^ian 
government  of  Novgorod,  with  an  area  of  'ATA  xq. 
m.  ;  it  is  from  7  to  30  feet  deep.  It  receives  t4ie 
Shelon,  Lovat,  Mnta,  and  other  rivers,  and  empties 
by  the  river  Volkhof  into  Lake  Ladoga.  Itabooods 
in  fish. 

Ilminster,  an  ancient  market-tow-n  of  Somer- 
setshire, on  the  Isle,  1 1  mile**  SE.  of  Taunton  by  rail. 
The  church  i.s  a  noble  example  of  Perpendicular 
ardiitecture.  It  manufactures  ropes,  brides,  and 
tiles.  Pop.of  parish  (1881)  S»S7;(1W1)  Sias. 

Iloilo,  or  Yi.nii,o,  a  seaprtrt  on  the  soatheast 
coast  of  Panav.  Pliiliiipinex.  It  has  a  good  anchor- 
a^^e  ;  umler  Siiai)i>li  dnininiun  it  Wiu;  an  open  purt 
and  ex  ported  sugar,  abaca,  tobacco,  &c.  Pop.  10,3801 

11  Obcid.  See  Obbid. 

llori,  or  Illorin,  capital  of  a  Yoruha  state 
in  western  Africa,  and  a  great  commercial  centre, 
Htands,  at  an  elevation  of  1900  feet,  about  160  mileo 
NNE.  from  Lagos  (on  tlie  ooast).  The  people, 
70,000  in  nnmber,  eonslBt  of  Yombas,  Hansaaj 
Fulah,  and  others,  and  make  cloth,  arms,  and 
leather.  The  state  is  now  practically  a  province 
of  the  empire  of  Sokoto  (<i.v.);  and  is  within  the 
territory  of  the  British  Hoval  Niger  Company, 
riie  religion  is  Mohammenaiiiaai,  with  straag 
traces  of  lieathcnism. 

Ilsley,  East,  or  Market  Ii..si.ey,  a  market- 
town  of  llerkshire,  situated  amid  bleak  and  dreary 
downs,  9  miles  N.  of  Newbury  and  6i  S.  of 
Dideot.  Its  sheep-mat  kets  count  among  tiie  most 
important  in  the  kingdom.  Pop.  977.  Archbishop 
(le  Doniinis  was  rector  of  West  Ilsley,  2  milee 
north-west.    Pop.  377. 

Image.  See  Lenses,  Mirror. 

liiiaec«wor$ihip  (Or.  eifawofcrfrem).  the  use 
in  imlilie  or  jirivate  woi>lup  of  graven  or  pjiinted 
represeiitjitions  of  wicred  persons  or  thitij^s,  and 
esjK'oially  the  exhibition  of  honour,  reverence,  or 
wor»hiii  Ui  or  towanis  such  representations.  Neither 
in  the  Sew  Testament  nor  in  any  genninc  wrilinoa 
of  the  ftrat  age  of  Chrutianily  can  any  trace  be 
dtsemwred  of  the  rum  of  statnes  or  pictures  in  the 
worship  of  ChrlHtianH,  whether  puidic  or  private. 
The  earliest  a1lnt«iuii  t<»  »ucli  n'pre>ent;itions  is 
hnind  in  Tertullian.  who  ajipenls  to  tlie  iinii^re 
of  the  (imxl  Shepherd  as  engraveil  upon  the 
chalice!*.  A  very  enrions  pagan  caricature  of 
Christianity  of  tiw  same  age,  lately  discovered 
scratched  upon  tlie  wall  nf  a  room  in  the  palace  of 
the  (";i  sar8(8eeGRAKnTi  ^.  which  rudely  representa 
a  man  standing  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  out- 
Htretehed  li.ind,  l>efore  a  (^rotexpie  caricature  of  the 
crucitixioD,  and  which  lH>ars  the  title  'Alexanienus 
worships  God,'  has  I>een  recently  alleged  by 
Catholica  an  additiooai  indication  of  at  least  a 
certain  me  of  images  among  the  Christiaiui  of  tha 
8d  eeBtuiy.  The  tombs  of  tht  GhiistiaH  in  tbt 
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Roman  caturntnltH,  many  ot  M'hich  are  uf  a  dat« 
anterior  U>  (  (ni.Htantine,  frequently  have  graven 
uuoo  them  renre-HentAtionR  uf  the  Dove,  of  the  CnmH, 
M  the  iiymbuiical  Fbli,  of  the  Ship,  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  of  MoMt  striking  the  rack,  of  Jonali,  of  Daniel 
in  the  liow*  den,  of  the  apoetlee  Petwr  and  Panl, 
ami  aW>ve  all,  of  tlie  Good  Sliephenl  ;  and  those 
conjpartinentj*  of  the  oataconiliw  wliioh  were  used  I 
oji  cliapels  are  oftt-ii  piofuKcly  decorated  witli  sacred 
representation-*,  tiie  aye  of  which,  Iiowever,  it  in 
not  ennv  to  determine  with  ai-curaey.  It  i» 
admitted  by  Catholics,  however,  thaU  from  the 
fear  of  por|tetuatinK  idolatroos  notions,  tor  the  first 
three  centuries  tlie  u«<e  of  iin.i;,'("<  rr\re  and  cx- 
reptii»nal  ;  nor  wa.«  it  until  after  tlie  chlaldishnient 
of  r'lii  i-t  i.milv  under  ( "onstuntine,  und  piirticuliirly 
after  tlie  eon<iemnntion  uf  the  Neetorian  heresy  in 
4M),  that  Htatues  and  pictures  of  OMf  Lovd,  of  the 
Vii||^  Maiy,  and  the  Saints*,  wero  eonummly 
intradnoed  in  ehnrohes,  especially  in  the  East  and 
in  Italy.  And  yet  even  in  tlie  6th  century  the 
practice  had  already  reaclie*!  a  frreat  heijjlit,  as 
we  learn  from  tin-  clmreli  lii>*torian.  Theodoret, 
for  the  £a«t,  and  from  rauliniiH  of  Nola,  for  Italy  ; 
and  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  many  ^rapufar 
■metioeB  piwailed  wUieb  called  forth  tlift  eon- 
iennatien  of  learned  and  ptoos  Uahops  hoth  in  the 

East  and  in  the  West.  It  w:us  usual  imt  only  to 
keep  li;,'lits  aii<l  burn  incenne  lK?fure  the  images, 
to  ki*<  their)  reverently,  and  to  kneel  down  ami 
pray  Itefore  tlieui,  but  some  went  so  far  as  to  make 
the  images  serve  as  godfathers  and  gmlmothers  in 
baptiMn,  and  even  to  mingle  the  dnst  or  the  colour- 
lag  matter  scraped  from  the  images  with  the 
eneharistie  elements  in  the  Holy  Cominnnion  ! 
Tliiii  OM*  itf  imH;;es  by  Christians  was  alleged  as  an 
ol»»t.icle  to  the  e<iii\ersion  of  the  Jews,  ainl  iis  one 
of  the  cauMM  of  the  progress  of  MohannneduiiiMii  ;  , 
and  the  exceMses  described  alM>ve  jnovoked  the 
fenetion  of  Iconoclaani.  See  Iconuclasth.  In  the 
aeeood  Connril  of  Niee  (787)  the  doetrine  as  to  the 
vowhip  of  images  was  earcfol^  Uid  down.  A 
dUUnetlAn  was  drawn  Itetween  the  snprerae  worship 
of  ailoration,  which  is  called  htlrein,  and  tlie 
inferii>r  worship  of  honour  or  reverence,  C4ille<l 
(lotilriii.  The  second  Council  of  Nice  tleclared 
that  the  worship  to  be  paid  to  images  in  not  the 
•Bpreme  worship  of  Intreia,  but  only  the  inferior 
Wmbip  of  dotUtia  ;  and  also  that  it  is  not  abaoluU, 
aad  is  not  rendered  to  the  images  themselves,  but 
r.-!'ftt,-^  -i.e.  only  addressed  thron;,'h  them,  or  by 
nce.v«ion  of  them,  to  the  original  wliirh  they 
re|>r»^nt.  A  strnn;,'"-'  error  in  the  tninHlatioii  of  the 
Ureek  actA  uf  the  C^mncil  of  Nice,  bv  wliioli  it  ap- 
peami  ttiattlie  same  adoration  was  decree<l  l>y  that 
aooaeil  to  images  '  which  i>  rendered  to  the  Holy 
INittity  it«elf,  led  to  a  vehement  agitation  in 
IViiirt^  and  » lerniany  under  Charlemagne,  and  to  a 
r«m<l»*iiinati<>ii  hy  a  synisl  at  Frankfort  of  the 
ductrin'-w  <if  the  Council  of  Nice.  Hut  an  explana- 
tAiin  of  this  error,  and  of  the  false  tran.'*lation  on 
wUdi  it  was  baaed,  was  immeiliately  afterwards 
iri«<M  hj  the  poDB}  and  eventually  the  Kieene 
espnaMon  of  the  doetrlaa  waa  nniremlly  aceei  teii 
ia  the  We-t^rn  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  riiun  h. 

Atth»-  Kf-foriiiation  the  reforming  |Mirty  generally 
fj-tr^-t-d  tlie  ij-«e  of  ima;^'i-<         an  un-ieriiitural 
aoT«rltv,  and  stigmatised  the  Catholic  pmctice  »is 
■iperstitiotw  and  even  idolatrous.    The  /winglian, 
aM  aahseooaatly  the  Calvinistic  chonshes  en- 
tbely  repodiatod  all  nse  of  images  for  the  pur- 
of  worHhip     Liithor.  on  the  contrary,  while 
ik^  r»»nd«»nine<l  the  Hortmn  wttrxhip  of  inm;»'eH,  re- 
jranlwl  th»'  *iniple  U'^  of  them  even  in  the  church 
fxc  Um  purpu»«  uf  instniction  and  )u«  incentives  to  ' 
itUk  aad  to  devotion  as  one  of  those  atiinphora,  j 
«r  nutjftrtmt  thiajpt,  which  way  1«  permitted,  1 
•IlkMii^aMef  Beeeasaiyiiutitathm}  hence,  in  the  I 


Lutheran  churches  of  (ierinaiiy  and  the  northern 
kingdoms,  pictures,  crucilixes,  and  othri  rrli;.'ions 
symlsds  are  still  frcclv  rulainwl.  In  many  ot  the 
parish  churches  of  England  thetse  remained  till  long 
after  tlie  Kefonuation.  Thus,  we  find  that  William 
Dowsing  fonnd  ample  employment  daring  ten 
months  of  1()44  in  destroying  pictures  and  images 
in  the  churches  of  liie  siii;,'le  county  of  SuHolk,  in 
accoi-dancc  with  an  ordinance  of  parliament.  In 
the  modem  Anglican  Church  the  practice  is  still 
a  subject  of  controversy,  and  the  magnificent 
■eolptured  reredus  erecteli  in  8t  Paul's  Cathedral 
was  potested  against  as  idolatrous  by  some  of  the 
Londiiti  i'!cr'4y  in  ISSS,  In  the  Presliyterian  Church 
and  in  all  the  other  I'rutestant  coiiiiniiiiiuns  images 
are  entirely  unknown,  altlioiigh  figures  of  jiatron 
saints  and  eminent  cburchiueu  have  occasionally 
been  set  up,  as  in  the  reetoied  8t  Gilea*  High  Kidk 
in  Edinburgh. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  through  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  disclaims  tlie  inipntntion 
commonly  made  against  Catholics  of  tiie  itlolaliniis 
worship  of  inia;,'es.  '  us  tlmugh  a  divinity  dwelt  in 
them,  or  as  tliou;,'h  we  [Catholics]  askeJ  anything 
of  them,  or  tni.<^tt>d  in  them,  as  the  heathens  did  in 
their  idohk'  It  renews  the  Nicene  di»tinction 
between  ahnlut*  and  relative  worship ;  the  latter 
of  which  alone — '  whereby  we  woi-ship  Christ  and 
the  saints,  wlio  are  the  prototyin-.s  of  these  images' 
—  it  saiictiniiH  or  permits;  and  it  c<int<'iids  for 
the  great  advantage,  especially  in  the  case  of  rude 
and  unleai-neil  people,  to  he  drawn  from  the  use  of 
pictures  aad  statues  in  the  churches  as  '  memoriala 
of  tlM  sttflMntKS  and  ef  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  as 
instructive  records  of  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  and 
exlKirtntioiiK  to  the  imitation  of  their  example, 
and  a.s  imenlives  t«  the  love  of  (lod  an<l  to  the 
jiractice  uf  piety  '  (Sess.  xxv.  Oh  the  luvontUtnt  uf 
Saints).  In  many  foreign  chnrchcx,  esitecially  U 
Italy,  in  southern  Germany,  and  in  France,  am 
to  be  fonnd  imai^tso  which  are  popularly  reputed 
aa  especially  sacred,  and  to  which,  or  to  pravers 
ofTercil  iM'fore  which,  miraculous  ell'eets  are  ascril»ed. 
Hut  instnuteil  Catholics  declare  that  the  le;;end8 
ccmnectetl  with  such  images  form  no  part  of 
Catholic  belief.  Must  Catludic  Itooks  of  instruction 
contain  cautions  against  attributing  such  etfects 
to  any  special  virtue  of  the  images  themselves, 
rather  than  to  the  special  faith,  trustfulness,  and 
fervour  which  are  stirred  up  by  their  presence,  and 
by  the  recorded  exanijiles  of  the  nieicy  of  (Ifsl 
with  which  they  are  asMX'ialeti.  For  tlie  muUera 
Greek  usage,  s<  <>  l<;oilOCLABT& 

Imngo.  See  Insects. 

IniAlll,  or  Imm  m,  the  otticer  who  in  Moham- 
medan mosiiue.H  recites  tlie  prayers  and  leads  the 
devotions  oi  the  faithful.  In  Turkey  the  iiii4m 
also  perfonns  the  ceremonies  omnected  with  cir- 
cttmeuriooBi  narriagei,  aad  foaeials.  The  prophet 
Mohammed  and  his  Immediate  saeeessom  bore  the 
title  Ini.'km.  liecaufie  they  used  perj-onallv  to  con- 
duct the  deviitiolis  nf  their  followers.  Heni-e  the 
t  itle  cunie  lo  mean  li>;i.|  uf  the  faith,  and  as  such 
is  Isirne  by  tlie  Sultan  of  Turkey.  For  'the 
Hidden  Imftni.'  see  IsMAIl.Iii,  MAHDL 

Imatra  Falls.  See  Finland. 

linbeelUty.  See  Iuiocy. 

IinbroH.  or  Imoros,  an  island  of  the  /K<;ean 
Sea,  beini^ng  to  Turkey,  about  14  miles  Kli;.  of 
Lemnns  and  the  same  ifistance  W.  of  the  month 
of  the  Pardanelles.  Area,  1W  sq.  m.  ;  |M»p.  WHK), 
mostly  of  (Ireek  des4'ent.  The  island  is  mountain- 
ous, its  highest  summit  iitt.aiiiing  ltK")l>  feet  nbo\e 
sea-level,  (ioais  and  Itees  are  kept.  The  inhabit- 
ants cultivate  the  s«dl  and  carry  mi  fishing.  Tlie 
chief  village,  Knstro,  is  situated  on  tlie  north 
ooasti  Mid  occupies  the  rita  of  the  aadeat  town 
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of  Imbrue.    It  is  tUe  seat  of  a  metropoUtaa  of  the 
Graek  Chnrdi. 

luicreth*  or  Imeritia.    Sec  GEOitniA. 

Iinitatlo  Chrlstl*  a  fmuou^  ixiok  luglilv 
prized  by  devout  Chiistians  of  all  confe-ssions,  and 
trHn><latc<l  into  more  laugua|^  than  any  book 
•xcept  the  Bible.  The  question  of  its  authonhip 
ha*  gi%'en  rl»«  to  a  great  contruveny.  It  waa 
formerly  attributed  unhesitatingly  to  Thomas  h 
Koiiiiii^,  and  the  l>e8t  anlhoritie*i  ."till  roi.Mrd  it  as 
bi-t  w  ork.  But  it  has  lioon  clainitHl  fur  Cbancellur 
CJerson  ((|.v. ),  fur  (It-rsoii,  alilxit  nf  X'ercclli  (an 
apparently  hypotbetical  person ),  for  Walter  Hilton, 
a  monk  oi  ShMO  in  Sarrey,  for  Bonaventura,  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaax,  and  for  many  other  viitere,  both 
famous  and  obieure.  See  Kkmpts  (  Tromas  A ). 

Illlitatiftn«  in  the  sciiMU-e  of  timsii-al  cotii|><>Hi- 
tion,  i!«  the  rejtcating  of  the  same  passage,  or  the 
foUowing  of  a  passage  with  a  similar  one,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  pardi  or  Tmoea*  and  it  may  be 
either  striet  or  free.  When  the  imitated  passago 
is  rej>eatc<l  note  for  note,  an  I  r  .  pry  intt  rvat  Ih  the 
Kame.  it  w  called  strict,  aua  ii  may  Uik««  placu  in 
the  miisiiii  ov  ut  tavL',  or  in  any  otln^r  of  the  degrees 
of  the  scale,  either  i^Ihivo  or  ijeluw  the  original 
paaMge.  C^non  (q.v.)  is  strict  imitation  carried 
on  to  aome  lensth.  Tiie  progreaaioa  of  a  passage 
may  also  be  imitated  by  an  inversion,  or  by  revers- 
ing the  movement  of  the  original ;  also  by  notes  of 
a  greater  or  of  a  lesser  value  (see  AUGMENTATION ). 

iMllalioii.   Slu  MiMlcbY. 

luuieaUKe  Conceptifib  The  Peoat  of 
the  Immaealate  Concepfjon  of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin 

Mary  ot  iflualc^l  on  the  8th  of  Decemlier  in  the 
Latin,  uinl  on  tlit>  Kth  in  the  Greek  Church,  in 
which  latter  rlinu  li  it,  in  h<'l<l  nniior  tlif  name  {)f 
'The  Conception  of  St  Anne,' t lie  mother  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  festival  of  the  Conception 
itaelf  is  traceable  in  the  Greek  Church  from  the 
end  nf  the  5th  oentary»  and  in  the  Latin  dates  from 
the  Ttli  ;  but  a  aretit  controvprsy  prevailed  for  a 
lonj^  tinio  in  the  West  as  to  wiH-lhcr  and  in  uhat 
senxe  tlu-  cimoeption  ot  th<?  lll<'s^<'il  \'ir^'in  Mary 
was  to  l>e  lield  immaculate,  and  in  what  sense  the 
Blessed  Virgin  hermslf  was  to  be  heU'ennaalved 
without  sin.  It  was  believed  to  be  a  consequeaoe 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  maternity,  and  a 
rr  [  iry  part  of  the  honour  due  to  tin-  Incnnia 
ln)n,  tii.it  the  Blessed  Mother  shoulU  Im  hiM  to 
have  lieen  at  all  times  frei-  from  the  stain  «>t  sin. 
This  niixht  have  Uon  t  iiher  by  her  having  been, 
like  the  prophet  Ji  n  iniah  ( Jer.  i.  0),  or  the  l^aptist 
St  John  ( Luke»  i.  3a),  sanotified  before  her  birth— 
Le.  purified  in  hermotlier^s  womb  from  the  stain 
of  «iri;.'inal  sin  ;  or  by  the  sitill  higher  sanctiliration 
of  lia  \  in;,'  been  entirely  exempted  from  the  stain  of 
sin,  I'itli'i-  l»f,ii(_'  lilt-  fcninatioii  of  tlie  cnilirvo 
in  the  womb  of  her  motlier,  or  at  leiist  tiefore  its 
animation  b^*  uni<m  with  the  soul.  The  actual 
oontrovemy  m  the  West  may  be  said  to  have  oom- 
menoed  vnth  St  Bernard,  who  not  only  remon- 
strat«>d  with  the  canons  of  Lyons  in  1131  for  their 
an.iuthorised  introduction  of  this  fe}*tival  in  tlieir 
catliednil,  hut  roiectcU  the  opinion  of  the  ]!!>  >-«od 
Virgin's  having  been  c*mccived  free  from  original 
sin,  though  he  ailtnitted  her  sanctificntinn  in  her 
mother's  womb.  Dans  Sootus,  in  a  dispntAlion 
held  before  the  university  of  Parii  in  13(r7,  main- 
tuined  the  doctrine  of  the  inimru  nlate  fon<  eptim  in 
iti  hi^host  sen.'*e :  and  the  entire  order  lo  w  iiieh 
he  l)eIon<^i-.i,  tin-  I'r.nru  i-r.ui,  as  well  as  the  fcIuMd 
to  which  he  ban  ^.dven  his  name,  the  Scotists. 
afterwards  zealously  defended  it.  The  Thotiiist 
nehooi,  which  was  that  of  the  Dominican  order, 
denied  the  tmmamlate  conception,  and  much  divi- 
sion for  a  tiriif  i  Ni  tnl  ;  hut  the  prevailing  tend 
eucy  wa»  at  ail  times  towards  tho  ISuotist  o|)iuiuu.  i 


L'he  university  of  i'aris  in  l^iHj  condemned  the 
Tliomist  doctrine.  The  Council  of  liasel— al- 
tbou^li,  it  is  true,  at  the  time  when  it  was  ia 
conflict  with  the  pope— dedared  the  doetriae  of 
the  imnuiculato  conception  to  be  a  Catholic 
dogma,  and  reprolwited  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
opposite  ojiiui  Sixtus  IV.,  however,  iini>o-ei 
on  the  defeiKiei^  of  both  opinions  in  1470  the  oi>li- 
gation  of  mutual  toleration  and  charity,  and  re- 
newed this  constitution  in  1483  :  but  the  universitJr 
of  i*aris  required  from  doctors  gratluating  an  oata 
that  they  would  defend  the  dogma  of  the  imma- 
culate conception.  The  Council  of  Trent  merely 
deelaied  that  'in  its  flecrce  on  origin  J  in  it  did 
not  comprehend  the  blt»>»c<i  and  immaenlate  V  irgin 
Mary,'  and  renewed  Uie  constitution  of  Sixtus  l\\ 
This  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  council  led  to  a 
further  renewal  of  the  tlispute.  which  reached  aocb 
a  pitch  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  ceutiuy  that 
Pius  V.  not  only  prohibited  either  side  from  stis* 
matising  tiie  oripo^-ite  with  the  nann>  of  heietifjil, 
bnt  foritade  all  puhiic  diM:u:^ioiis  of  the  suhject, 
except  in  theological  disputations  in  the  presence 
of  a  learned  auditom  In  the  pontificates  of  Paul 
V.  and  Gregory  XV.  earnest  requests  were  made 
b^'  the  Spanish  crown  to  obtain  a  definite  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
concept i-  11  ;  li  it  the  pope  again  refuf*ed.  eontentin^; 
himself  witli  re|)i>nting  the  constitntiou  of  Sixtus 
IV.  He  added,  liowever,  certain  new  provisions: 
( 1 )  That  ilisputants,  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaealate  oonception,  should  alistain  Iram 
assailing  the  opooaite  doctrine.  (2)  That  no  one 
except  the  members  of  the  Doniiniean  order,  and 
others  B|>eoially  pri\  ilcgeil,  should  pt  esnme  to  do 
fend,  evi  n  in  private  disputation,  the  dtictriue  lluiS 
tlie  liii  ssed  N'lr^'in  Mary  wiw*  conceived  in  original 
Min.  (3)  That,  neverthele«s,  in  the  public  mass  or 
ottioe  of  tin  church,  no  one  should  mtro^luce  into 
the  prayeiB  or  other  fommlariee  any  other  woid 
than  simply  toneqttio,  withont  adding  any  epithet 
involving  cither  doctrine.  At  the  hame  time 
opinion  wjus  setting  steadily  in  favour  of  the 
diH-trine  of  the  immaculate  conc<_']>tioii.  Alexander 
ViL,  and  atterwanls  Clement  IX.,  added  new 
solemnity  to  the  festival.  Clement  XI.  ordained 
tliat  it  ahouid  he  observed  as  a  holiday  of  obliga* 
tion,  and  at  length  Gregory  XVI.  permitted  tfuU 
the  e]dthct  immaculate  should  be  intrmlneed  into 
flie  pnhlir  servim  In  the  end,  at  the  instance  of 
tli^llops  in  various  ]iar(H  of  tlie  church,  Pojie  Tins 
L\.  iuidreHS4>d  a  circular  to  the  bishops  of  each 
nation,  calling  for  their  opinion,  and  that  of  their 
people,  as  to  ilie  faith  of  the  church  on  the  point; 
aocf  on  the  receipt  of  replies  all  bat  ahsolntelv 
unanimous,  be  issued  a  stdemn  decree  at  Itome,  in 
a  numerous  council  of  bishops,  on  the  8th  l)c<vn«ber 
1854,  lU'claring  the  doctrine  to  l»e  an  article  of 
Catholic  belief,  and  proposing  it  as  such  to  the 
universal  chun-h.  Tliis  decree  has  U^-n  univer- 
sally acceptc<i  throughout  the  Roman  Chuirh, 

Immancuce*  the  notion  that  the  intelligent 
an<l  creative  i>rincij>le  of  the  universe  |>erva<les  the 
universe  itself,  a  lundamcutal  conception  of  Pan- 
theism fq.v.y. 

Immanuel.  See  Emmanuku 

launcrmaun,  Kari.  LEttEKKCuT.  dramatist 
and  humorist,  was  fjom  at  Magtleburs  on  34th 

April  I71*ti,  and  e<lucateti  at  his  native  town  and  at 
Halle,  where  he  opjHvscd  the  duelling  llurachtH- 
strhiiftrn  (n.\.).  1"  1"^17  he  eiitered  tiie  public 
service  of  rruHsia,  and,  after  wrving  at  Miinstcr, 
Ma;;deburg,  and  DiiNseldorf,  died  at  the  last- 
named  town  on  2.'^th  Augiwt  1840.  For  twenty 
years  of  his  life  f  181»-3e>  he  was  greatly  influeumi 
y>\  tlir>  <"oniit'--s  \on  Alilefrtdr,  an  intelle.  tu  il 
lady  of  lileiiuy  lasuss.     luimermann  began  hw 
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litersry  mntr  m  «a  adherent  of  th»  ftonumtie 

8chocl,  aiid  in  the  epirit  of  tliat  school  wrote  the 
cnmeJiea  Die  Prinzen  mn  iii/r<tJ,  us  i  1 S2 1 )  and  Das 
Aii'fi  il't  Liibt  [  1S24),  ami  tlic  tra^'i'dies  D<is  Thai 
Wii  HoHCCfd  (18'J"2),  Koni^  J'eriander  {IH'23),  and 
othera.  His  later  dramatic  ivorka,  as  the  trilogy- 
AUxi* {ISH)  and  the  mythieal  pieeeitfMM (1831 ), 
•how  nnre  originality  and  fewer  tmeee  of  Romantic 
influence.  He  failed  in  an  endeavour  to  inako  tlu> 
tlieatro  at  Dii.isi'Ulorf,  of  ^\  hich  he  Imhuiuic  diri'trUir 
in  a  miHlel  of  chissio  ide;,'ance  and  healthy 

inllueuce.  His  fame  resut  more  euduringly  upon 
him  tale*  {Mitcellen,  IS30)  aad  the  humorous, 
Mtirieal  aovele  Di»  &Mgoam  (1836)  and  MUmek- 
ktnuem  (1899).  this  hat  the  beet  known  of  hb 
Mork'^  and  one  of  the  best  of  German  novels. 
The  idyllic  portion  of  Miinehhaiuitn  has  uiun\  Inien 
urintvil  ■«-i.;u.u<jly  under  tlio  title  I)(r  (JlKrhof. 
boKid^  the^i*  lie  wrote  a  niixrk  heroic  poem  Tuli- 
fantehtn  (1827),  the  epic  Tristan  und  Isolde 
iVMS^U  Md  MtmorabUien  (1840-43),  the  last  two 
lefe  ineomplete.  Odleeted  edition*  of  his  works 
were  publbhed  in  14  vols.  ( 1840-43),  and  in  20  vols, 
bv  Ik>x>)erger  (1883).  See  Life  by  his  widow, 
^ited  l.v  (;.  von  Putlitz  (2  vols.  1870). 

iBUnlgration.  Under  the  head  of  Emi^^ration 
(q.v.)  the  caoaes  whtdi  have  led  to  immigration  and 
the  eonditionii  under  which  movements  of  popula- 
tion are  ct>nducled  have  been  fully  desoribeo.  It 
i*  nece^u^ary  under  immigration  (entering;  or  pit^sing 
into  a  place,  a*  oppitsed  to  emigration )  to  touch  on 
fxime  features  of  national  ojiinion  and  |>olicy  which 
have  come  int4>  existence  within  the  past  few  yeata. 
Until  the  last  few  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
inunigration  of  Hognenot  families  from  France  to 
Great  Britain  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nanto*,  the  population  of  tlic'^f  i'-laiids  h;w<  not 
been  incrcit-'-d  from  external  Miurces.  Since  1SS<J 
a  con«idern)di>  influx  of  the  inhabitants  nf  ca.Htern 
Eurupe,  principally  Poles,  Ruasiaos,  Roumanians, 
and  German  Jews,  has  aerioosly  affected  the 
indostrial  position  of  British-born  workers  in  cer- 
tain trsficM.  Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
•abjert  in  IHSM  and  1S89  by  the  appointment  of 
two  p.trlianientary  committees^ — tme  l)y  the  House 
of  Lot.l^  on  the  sweating  sy^*tem,  tiie  other  l>y  the 
Uoiue  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  foreign 
faaper  immij^ration.  These  separate  inquiries 
«ct»  nalljr  diireeted  to  iliA  sane  anbjeet.  From 
tike  •Hdenee  slven  it  appears  that  tlie  anti-Semitic 
law*  of  Hiit-ia.  Poland,  and  (lertnanv,  aggravated 
by  liatwl  hunlen  of  coniMil-Hory  military  service, 
biivp  induced  consi<lerable  iKMliea  of  diwtitiite  pcr- 
Bons,  aJraust  exclmiively  of  the  Hebrew  faitli,  t-o 
•sak  ia  Bagtand  a  refuge  from  civil  and  religionn 
fitsacntieii.  Unlike  the  Hognenots,  who  brought 
vitb  tiiera  not  only  capital,  indnntry,  and  a  know- 
ladge  of  at  lea-Ht  two  useful  tra4|eM,  silk-weaving 
aaa  watch  making,  the  Jewi-^h  refugee  families 
smre  in  Kiigl.^nil  in  a  destitute  pondition.  The 
result  of  tliis  indigent  condition  is  a  willingness 
to  accept  the  smallest  n>munemtion  for  the  heaviest 
laboor.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day  is  no 
—Iff'  period  of  toil  for  these  i)au(>er  immigrants 
in  tht^  UM>t  fiiiiHliirig  tra<le.  Tiie  weekly  reinun- 
eratkm  for  tlii-*  work  vario,'*  from  four  to  fourte»*ti 
•hilling*,  acconliiig  t  i  t!i>'  •"kill  ami  indnntry  of 
the  worker.  The  licaring  of  these  facts  on  the 
wnifwa  of  British-bom  workers  eogiu^  in  the 
mmm  or  in  kindred  oeenpations  it  oi  a  sinbu>r 
chnneler.  Alone  of  dviliaed  nations  Great  Britain 
i«  witlioiu  law-i  to  c<mtrol  and  if  need  be  rhei-k  tlii> 
mflii*  of  ftirci;;ri»T-<.  who,  contribnting  nothiii,'  lo 
ill--  n.tlt'inal  revetiUf.  the  privil«';,'«">4  wiilKUit 

stiAnn;;  thr  hurdens  of  cili/en^hip.  Puldic  ojtinion 
bold*  jealously  to  the  traditions  of  hospitality 
Ensbad  has  al  waja  extended  to  sufferers  by  foreign 
fasuuliiw    Mnidni,  Koasath,  and  Uiaini  found 


a  sanotoanr  on  British  soil.  It  is  held  that  the 

humbler  objcctM  of  fnici^'n  tyranny  shall  have 
no  colder  wclcuiiie  iiicasuretl  out  to  them.  The 
present  iHi-itiim  of  the  pauper  immigrant  question 
in  Great  Britain  \&  !<et  forth  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1880, 
and  ia  to  the  effect  that  although  no  immediate 
legislation  is  recommended,  die  eircnmstancea  are 
such  nn  to  rcpiiic  ouicfnl  wntcliirig,  with  the  prob- 
ability of  t^oiue  re.striciive  niciisiiie  being  nhjuired 

I  in  the  future. 

Far  otherwise  has  the  qnestifm  of  immigration 
been  dealt  with  in  the  United  Stat^tn.  Dy  an  aol 
passed  by  congress  in  1882  (22  Statutes  at  LargOt 
chap.  376,  p.  214)  it  is  provided  that  pnssengem 
aiTiving  from  foreign  jwrta  shall  lie  fubject  to 
examiiuition.  If  a  convict,  lunatic,  idiot,  or  any 
person  unable  to  take  care  of  bimself  or  ht'r«cff 
without  Wcoiiiing  a  public  charge  be  found  on 
board,  such  persons  t<hall  not  be  allowed  to  land. 
Under  this  act  in  the  year  1886  the  United  States 
returned  090  nersons  to  the  port  of  embarlcation. 
Considering  tne  extent  of  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  the  nnmlicr  is  not  large ;  but  the 
liability  to  repatriutii  11  ;n  ts  a.s  a  deterrent  to  the 
embarkation  of  |K>i>un8  likely  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  importation  of  foreigners 
and  aliens  is  pmliibited  in  certain  casea  By  an 
act  passed  in  l88S  (28  Btats.  at  Large,  chap.  164, 
p.  332)  prepayment  for  transportation  of,  or  assist- 
ing foreign  immigrants  under  contract  for  labour 
or  Hor\  iLC  niaile  previous  to  emigratitm,  is  declared 
to  l>e  unlawful.  Any  contract  so  niaile  is  void  and 
of  no  elVect.  Foreigners  temporarily  residing  in 
the  United  States  are  nevertueless  permitted  to 
engage  other  forei^era  as  private  seeretariee.  ear* 
vants,  or  domestics.  Nor  are  persons  prevented 
from  engaging  as  skilled  labourers  foreigners  in 
any  new  industry  not  e»tAblislicd  in  the  I'nited 
States.    The  j)rovisiuii8  of  this  act  do  not  apply 

I  to  profes-sional  actors,  artists,  lecturers  or  singers, 
nor  to  {M^n^ons  employed  strictly  as  personal  and 
domestic  servantn,  nur  do  they  prevent  any  in* 
diviilual  asHisting  his  friends  or  relatives  in  emi" 
grate  to  the  United  States  fur  the  puri»o»te  of 
settlement. 

The  restriction  of  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
into  the  I'liited  States  dates  fnim  the  completion 
of  the  great  trans -continental  railways.  Thrifty, 
abstemious,  and  induatriona,  the  Mongolian  labourers 
threatened  to  lower  the  irami  of  the  Irish  and  the 
native-born  Americana  Tne  case  for  the  exclusion 
of  riiiiicso  includes  the  following  jwunts  ;  (1 )  That 
they  arrive  in  the  country  butter  than  any  other 
kind  of  immigrant;  (2)  that  the  number  of  Chinese 
in  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nice;  (3)  that 
they  are  indisposed  to  be  guvenietl  b^'  white  men's 
law;  (4)  that  they  are  m!«imilar  m  habits  and 
occupation  to  the  EngIiBh-»i>eaking  roces  ;  (5)  that 
they  evade  the  |>ayni<  nt  nf  taxes  justly  iluc  to  the 
''ovcrninent ;  ((i)  that  tlicy  are  goveriie<i  by  pesli- 
li  iiti;il  habits  ;  (7)  that  they  are  useless  in  cjlsi*  of 
emergency;  (8)  that  they  habitually  desecrate 
graveyanis  by  tho  removal  of  Ixslies*  Uierefrom  ; 
(9)  tliat  tlie  laws  governing  the  whites  are  found 
to  be  inapplicable  to  the  Chinese;  (10)  that  they 
are  induied  to  habits  sul  vi  rsi\»>  of  tbc  comfort 

i  and  welI-lH>ing  of  tiic  coiimiuiuiN  :  ill)  that  they 
do  not  come  a.-*  permanent  si-ttlcrs.    To  carry  out 

I  the  measures  for  excluding  the  Chines*!  a  treaty 
was  concludeil   lietween  uM  United  States  and 

I  (  biiia  in  1880,  which  waa  prockimed  the  follow* 
iiig  vear.  The  flnt  and  most  important  article  of 
ibis  treaty  stipulates  that  '  win-never  in  the  opinion 

I  of  the  govei-nment  of  tin-  I  iiil- li  States  liic  coming 
of  (  liiiir->'  lalMiiirers  atli-ct^  ui  tliti-ut<-ns  t<»  afb'«  t 
the  iutett»ts  of  that  country-,  or  to  endanger  the 
good  order  of  the  said  oonntiy,  or  of  any  racalitjr 
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vithin  the  territory  Uwreol,  the  government  of 
China  agrees  that  the  gjovemnient  uf  the  United 
States  may  repilate,  limit,  or  sugpend  raeh  coming 
or  rasidence,  l»ut  may  not  abttolutclv  pniliibit  it? 
In  pursuance  of  tho  stipulations  m  tin?  al«ive 
treaty  con<,'reHs  po.'-.-t  il  in  .M;iy  ISS'J  un  m  t  (Icclar- 
iug  tlittt,  '  in  the  opinion  of  the  uo\  erniuent  of  tlie 
United  States  Uie  coming  of  Chinese  lalx^urci's 
to  this  oountiy  endangers  the  ^ood  order  of 
certain  localities  witliin  tb«  territory  thereof.' 
and  it  Lh  enacted  that  the  immigration  of  C)iinct<e 
lalMurera  he  f»UHpcnde<l  for  ten  vearp,  and  during' 
that  time  it  hIi.iII  not  Ik;  lawful  for  a  (  liim 
labourer  to  come,  or,  having  cotue,  to  remain  in  the 
United  States.  No  Chinese  are  or  can  he  admitted 
to  citizenshiiii.  The  lam  and  reflations  devi^d 
to  secure  the  exclnsion  of  tlie  Chinese  are  exceed- 
ingly stringent  Any  i)erBon  bringing,  or  causing 
to  be  brought,  any  Chine»e  person  not  lawfully 
entitlu<l  to  enter  tlie  United  Stales  is  iruilty  uf  a 
misdeineanour,  and  ahall  on  conviction  he  lined  not 
exceeding  f 1000,  and  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding 
one  year.  Masters  of  veaseb  arriving  at  United 
States  ports  must  supply  to  tlie  oolleetor  ef  customs 
a  separate  list  of  Clunose  passengers  on  hoard. 
Any  refusal  or  wilful  neglect  to  comply  with  these 
provision-*  sul>jecl-.H  tlie  iim«tor  to  flie  penalties  pro- 
vided for  retusal  to  deliver  a  manifest  of  cargo. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  by  no 
means  unanimous  on  the  ChineHe  questaon.  The 
preesare,  however,  of  the  Pacific  states  has  been 
too  strong  for  resistance  by  the  Atlantic  states. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  and  regulations  prevail- 
ing in  the  lar;,'er  15ritisli  colonies,  space  will  not 
permit  their  buin^'  set  forth  in  detail,  'i'he  f<dlow- 
ing  precis  of  f&cls  and  referencex  will  be  found 
UBefui  for  further  investigations  of  the  subject : 

I««s  er  isialsiMms,  if  uiy,  is  Mm  Isifs  eehmisB  pro- 
hUl^iff  «r  MtilofeiBg  the  isaiugiatimef  paiqwr  erinflm 

^Canada.— Btt  chap.  65  ef  ssfisid  Ststutss  ef  ONlaA^ 
1888b  seetions  17  to  24. 
Ifew  Smith  )F<i/m.— No  statuto. 

Firtorio.— Section*  .V>-39  of  Pa-s-sengers,  Harbours,  and 
Navigation  Statute,  1>^<>5. 

ttoatli  A  HftrnJiit.  —The  governor  has  power  under  the 
Iiniiiigrutioii  Act     make  tulss  for  vspatiisithig  psnper 

an<i  inhrrii  ]..  rsi 

Qiu'iii.i''iii'l.    N'o  statute. 

.Section  3|  49  Vict  Na  4,  1885. 
Atir  "  •    >    I  iihnnihi  rssmnipn  Act,  18881 

('iijif. — No  statute. 
y^atiit.—So  Htatuto. 

The  laws  of  fonign  countries  re«pecting  the  admission 
and  continued  reaidcnce  of  dcKtitute  aliens  aro  coiitained 
in  a  ruturn  presented  to  parUaiuent  in  i>«pteiubcr  ltM7 
(c.  f>l<>X,  EjTo  k  SiMttiiiwoode). 

The  laws  ot  the  Au.stralaf)ian  cnloniei!  relating  to 
the  Chinese  are  snbstantially  the  »anie  as  those 
i.revdiiii;,'  in  the  Unite,!  Statee.  See  CBIICA,  VoL 
III.  p.         an<l  Coolies. 

Immorality,  in  |M)int  of  law.  i-<  a  ^'oufl  defence 
to  actions  and  «uit.'«,  ati«l  olili;,'!itinn-i  and  contnvcts 
made  again<4t  good  morals  are  ineUectual  at  law. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  ft  man  gavea  bond,  or  granted 
*  deed,  giving  to  a  woman  some  annuity,  with  a 
view  to  induce  her  to  live  in  eoncnhinage,  this 
would  l>e  a  ;:<H)d  defence  a;_Min.Ht  the  Inmd  or  de<'i| 
heinj;  enforce<l.  for  the  liiw  disct>nntenancea  las 
coiuluct;  whereas,  if  it  were  merely  a  liond,  or  a 
gift,  in  c<»nKideriiti(m  of  Honiething  of  the  i«an>e  kind 
Mat  and  ende<l,  the  deed  would  be  good.  So  the 
keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  not  allowed  to  sue, 
and  haa  no  leigal  remedy  against  her  guests  for  any 
mm  agreed  to  be  pud  rar  immotml  purposes. 

Immortality  i«  the  continneil  exi^^tence  of 
tlie  human  kouI  in  a  future  and  invihible  utMe.  '  If 
a  man  die,  sliaU  Iw  live  again?'  is  a  question  which 


hati  naturally  agitated  the  heart  and  stimulated  the 
intellectual  eunoeitar  of  nMn*  wberevor  he  has  lissn 
above  a  state  of  barmuism,  and  eonunenoed  to 

cise  his  intellect  at  all.  The  reli^xion  of  all  civilised 
|>eoples  may  be  niiid  more  or  les^s  to  recouniise  the 
atlirmative  of  the  question,  althouf,'h  ni'tt  n  uniier 
ver>-  vague  and  materialiHtic  forms.  Some  of  the 
most  widely-eprend  foniis  of  belief  in  the  world  would 
seem  to  be  exeqrtiQits  to  this  statement;  for  in 
Hinduism  the  goal  sought  is  absorption  into  the 
Universal  Spirit,  and  tlierefore  Ioks  of  individual 
existence;  while  the  jiions  linddliiht  strive*  for 
Xiiiuna,  or  comiiletc  extinciiini.  Vet  even  here 
the  belief  in  a  future  life  exists  in  the  form  of 
Transmigration  (q.v.). 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  reUdon  the  idea  of 
immortality  first  assumes  a  definite  shape.  There 
is  a  clear  rei-oi^nit ion  of  a  (1m  elling-placr  of  the 
dead  and  of  a  future  judj^nient.  Osiris,  the  Wne 
ticent  ^'im1,  ju(l;:(  s  the  deitd,  and  '  having  weigiie«l 
their  heart  in  the  scales  of  justice,  he  seudn  the 
wicked  to  regions  of  darkue^,  while  the  jn»t  art 
sent  to  dwell  witli  the  god  of  UfdiL'  The  latter, 
we  read  on  an  inscription,  'foundfavour  before  the 
great  tiotl  ;  thev  dwell  in  ^'Ioit,  when*  they  live  a 
heavenly  life ;  tlie  iRtdieh  they  have  quitted  w  ill  for 
ever  repose  in  their  tondis,  whilst  they  rejoice  in 
the  life  of  the  supreme  (hmI.'  Immortality  is  plainly 
tauj^ht,  but  liound  up  with  the  idea  of  the  prt^t-r- 
vation  of  the  body,  to  which  the  Egyptians  attached 
great  iraportanee,  as  a  condition  of  the  soul's  Mm* 
tinned  life ;  and  hence  they  built  vast  tonilw,  and 
emhalme^l  their  l»o<lie«,  a»  if  to  last  for  ever.  In 
the  Z<jroa.strian  reli;,'i<)n  the  future  wurlii.  ^ith  its 

8)venung  spirits,  jdays  a  prouunent  port.  Under 
rnmzd  and  Ahnman  there  are  ranged  regular 
hierarchies  of  spirits  engaged  in  a  perpetual  con> 
diet ;  and  tlie  ooul  passes  into  the  kingdom  of  light 
or  of  darkness,  over  which  these  spirit?  respectively 
prcnide,  ooconling  as  it  has  live<l  on  the  earth  well 
or  ill.  \\'li()f\ t  r  li:is  li^cil  in  purity.  :iud  luo  not 
8uffere<l  the  (/im  (evil  sjiiritj^)  to  have  any  |Kiwer 
over  him,  paw<ee  after  death  into  the  realms  of 
light.  In  the  early  Greek  paganiam  Uadca,  or 
tho  realms  of  the  dead,  is  the  em  Idem  of  gloom 
to  the  Hellenic  imagination.  Achilles,  the  ideal 
hero,  declares  that  he  'would  rather  till  the  ground 
than  live  in  pale  Elybium.'  Tliis  melancholy  view 
of  the  future  everywhere  i>trviKle»  the  Homeric 
relipon.  With  the  progresh  of  Hellenic  thoof^ht 
a  higher  idea  of  the  future  is  found  to  charact«nso 
both  the  j^try  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  till,  in 
the  Platonic  Socrates,  the  conception  of  immortal- 
ity shines  forth  with  impressive  clearness  and  pro- 
cisii)H.  In  the  A/Hilot/y  hihI  tlu-  I'/aiilo  SiH'rateii 
diwourses  of  the  dix'trine  uf  the  houI  o  immoiiality 
in  languay«!  at  once  rich  in  faith  and  in  beauty. 
'  The  soul,  the  immaterial  part,  lieing  of  a  nature 
so  s Ulterior  to  tlie  hotly,  can  it,'  he  asks  in  thn 
I'liatiu,  'as  soon  as  it  is  seiiarated  from  the  body, 
be  dispersed  into  nothing,  and  fierish  ?  Ob,  far 
otherwise.  Hather  will  this  be  tlu-  nsnlt.  If  it 
take  it-H  ilcpaiture  in  a  stale  of  purity,  not  carrying 
with  it  any  clin^'ing  impurities  of  the  IskIv.  im- 
purities widch  during  life  it  never  willingly  shared 
in,  but  always  avoided,  ^thering  itself  into  ititelf, 
and  making'  the  separation  from  the  bo<iy  it«  aim 
and  study— that  is,  devoting  itself  to  tnie  philo- 
wjphy,  and  studyin;;  how  to  die  calmly  ;  for  tliis  is 
true  phiIoHo|>liy,  is  it  not  ? — well,  llien,  m>  preitared, 
the  soul  departs  into  that  invisible  region  which  in 
of  it«  own  nature,  the  region  of  the  divine,  th« 
immortal,  the  wise,  nnd  then  its  lot  is  to  I >e  happy 
in  a  state  in  which  it  is  freed  from  fears  and  wild 
desires,  and  the  other  evils  of  humanitv,  and  spemts 
the  rest  of  its  existence  with  tin-  l'<'<1s.^ 

It  is  only  in  Christianity,  however,  tliat  thia 
higher  life  ia  clearly  revealed  na  a  reward,  aefe 
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merely  to  the  trae  pliiloAupher,  but  to  evety  hnmUe 
Anil  pious  wiul.  Clirisi  'hath  liroti^rht  life  nnd 
immortality  t<»  lij^'lit  l>y  tlio  ;;oiipel.'  '  AccuKliii^'  to 
hit*  abuinl.int  iiuTiy,  (lod  hath  bi'^otteii  lis  ayain 
unto  a  lively  iuipe  by  the  leHurretaion  of  Jesus 
Cbrut  from  the  dead,  to  an  iniieritanc«  inooimpt- 
ibte  and  andelilod,  and  UuA  fadetb  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaTen/  ti  Is  nndottbtodly  owing  to 
(.'hiistinnity  that  the  doctrine  of  the  s^onl's  im- 
mortality ban  Ihh'uiiu'  a  foiniiion  and  well  recoj^ni.sed 
truth — no  mere  result  of  siM-cnlfitioii,  nor  idiHluct  of 
priestly  invention —but  a  li;iht  to  the  reai»un,  and  a 
L'uide  to  the  cunncienc-e  and  conduct.  For  the 
Old  TMtaaieni  view  mb  thfiarUolelUu.L;  for  other 
qoflaiions  connected  with  the  fbtare  state  eee  the 
article.''  Animism.  At-PARiTioNs,  Conditional  Im- 

MOBTALITV,  Ht.  AVHN,  lusCIl  ATOLOCi  V,  ORIOKN,  PKE- 
BXISTKNCK,    S0LI-,    SiMKITUALISM,  THEOSOI'IIY, 

UNlVR«8ALl8T!i ;  abo  tialmood's  Chrittian  Doctrine 
ttfJmmitHtditp  ( 1806 ). 

bunortelles.        Everlastino  Flower. 

I'MolOf  a  town  of  Itnly  on  an  itdet  in  tlie  river 
Sant«mo,  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  plain,  22  miles 
8E.of  Boloena  by  rail,  with  nuunafaetnica  of  leather, 
potterv,  silk,  and  frlaaa   Its  cathedral  has  been 

riled  by  re-tonif i..n  P.11..  12,500  — Innocenzo 
Imola  (pro|K^Tly  Frauciicci  1,  a  notable  painter, 
was  Utrii  liLTf  in  \A\H.  ami  ili<l  jno«t  of  his  life's 
work  in  ik»lugna,  wheiv  be  ilied  about  IdSO. 

ImpMiatloil  <l^t.  in,  and  panu,  'bread'),  a 
technical  won!  fnnridl  on  the  analogy  of  *  incarna- 
tion.' employetl  in  eucharii>tic  eontroversiesaH  early 
as  tlie  I2th  century  to  express  the  union  of  the 
body  of  <'bri!>t  Avitli  the  consacrated  bread  in  the 
Baenarii^t;  but  later  .specially  mad  of  Luther's 
doelrine  of  Coosahstaatiatioii  («.▼.).  See  Lvraut, 
aad  LoBO*»  BOfTU. 

Im|M*aehiBeiit»  aa  exeeptfoaa]  fonn  of  process 

wIk  i'  i'\  th»'  House  of  Commons  may  obtain  redress* 
for  .ui>  unlawful  ai't,  and  osiKH-ially  ftir  hi>rh  erinicM 
a&d  Mu-li-Mii-.t.nourM  coiiiiiiit  t<'<|  liy  peers  and  minis- 
ters of  the  crown.  \\'li<  n  tlie  HouHe  b»iM  resiilved 
on  an  impeachment  rertain  of  it^  menilMTB  are 
deputed  to  goto  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lortis,  and 
there  to  pveeent  the  charges  they  are  prepared  to 
Mpport.  At  the  trial  the  Lonls  a»  a  IxMly  act  as 
jvilg«>s,  the  mana$^rs  ap]K)int«<l  by  the  Commons 
ciifultift  tlic  I'l'iM-i'ulion,  and  the  arcii-cil  may  lie 
dft»_-nd.'<l  liy  i  iiiiiist  l.  F(jr  a  i»icturet*()ue  dei>cription 
of  iIk'*u'  jinK-^-^ilinifs,  Hce  Macaulay'e  Kseay  on 
Warren  Uastinjpi.  A  pardon  by  the  erowa  may 
Mtt  be  pleailed  in  bar  of  an  iutpeachment ;  bnt  after 
eoavietion  and  nentenoe  the  crown  may  pardon  tin* 
olRnder.  The  loMt  itLHtitnce  of  lui  impeariiuK'nt  is 
tli.\t  ..f  I,<«i.i  Mt  lville  in  18(V>.  ImjH'ai  liiu.-nt  is  a 
iurin  of  tnal.  and  b  to  1ms  di.stinguiHliLsl  iroiu  pro- 
o?<«linj.;>«  by  way  of  Hill  <»f  Attainder  or  Bill  of  Pains 
aad  Penalties.  Parliament  deals  witli  such  bills  in 
its  l^ni^b^tive  and  n«»t  in  its  jodicial  capacity.  In 
the  Lnited  States  impeachment  is  a  written  charge 
braoj^t  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Senat"  a;.'aiii>f  a  civil  offioer  01  the  I  iiittnl  Stat<*.s  ; 
or.  in  the  ^ni-iiil  Ntates,  the  accusation  of  an  olliccr 
W  the  Iej;i"«liiturf  to  the  senate  of  the  ntate.  The 
aiost  fanioos  trial  of  inipMBachuient  in  the  United 
Wf  tee  was  that  of  IVesident  Johnson  (q.v.),  in 
1889;  and  he  waa  aoqoitted  under  the  role  reqnir- 
iai;  a  tw«>-thinls  vote  of  the  members  present  to 
•ccare  a  r>>n\ iction,  the  vvto  ctaiidiiig  85  for  and  19 
convtctiun. 

lMplty«  one  of  the  eiaential  pm- 
Mrti>!i*  of  matter,  imiilicA  that  no  two  IkmUo-.  run  at 
the  kam*-  tim*»  ooriipy  the  same  space.     If  a  nail 
driven  into     pifc»«  of  w<MMi,  it  diM-s  not.  jirop»'rl_\ 
uax,  jtenetrtUe  the  wood,  for  the  Hbrcs  are 
beforatheoaU  can  estv.  IfavaHei 


be  lined  with  fl«M,  and  a  floHd  body  be  then  placed 

in  it,  as  much  water  will  run  ovor  as  is  ('i[ual  in 
bulk  to  the  solid  ImmIv,  in  this  way  makiii;,'  room 
for  it.  The  lightest  ga-sesart'  really  a.s  iinjifiit'trable 
as  the  densest  solid  ;  although,  owing  to  their  com* 
preeiibility,  it  is  not  readily  aoade  appanat. 

Impenithrek  Catboobical.  See  Kamt,  and 

Ethics. 

Imperial  Cities.  See  Free  Imp.  Cities. 

Imperial  iBStltate.  The  Imjieiial  lostitata 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  India, 

designed  to  ciinmirnunalo  the  jubilee  of  Queen 
Vict4»ria  ( 18*>7  ),  aims  at  comprising  complete  collec- 
tions of  the  pnxluctw  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  empire,  a  coninierciul  intelligence  depart- 
ment for  the  nromut  ion  of  trade  and  uidustry,  and 
a  great  acbooi  of  modem  oriental  langmwea  (opraed 
in  1800).  In  1890  eome  £400,000  bad  been  enb* 
scribed  for  the  pur|)osc,  at  home,  in  Canada,  Aoa- 
tralia,  and  India  ;  an<l  the  foumlation  of  a  buildilig 
costing  £3(X),(K)0  wtus  laid  by  the  Queen  iu  VBSf- 
iiee  Magatint     Art  (March  1890). 

ImperisHsiit  in  its  original,  and,  perhaps,  ite 
widest  HcnRc,  was  expressed  in  the  great  il('si;,'iis 
of  Charlemagne  (q.v.).  Regarded  thus,  it  amountw 
to  a  scheme  of  unilis|nit<'d  sway  over  an  extensive 
area  of  unbroken  territory — auUicracv  on  a  grand 
scale.  In  that  sense  we*  And  impenaliem  in  the 
traditiooal  policy  of  the  ema  of  Russia— a  policy 
which  is  supposed  to  imply  oootinuotts  expansion 
to  the  east.  But  inipenaftsni,  as  it  came  to  be 
known  in  connection  with  Germany,  «locs  not 
imply  oon(|uest  or  aggresnion  or  aiuieMition  of 
territory.  In  Germany  the  iK>liiv  s]iraug  from 
the  Franco-Gcmtan  war,  or  rather  ^rom  the  evente 
preceding  it,  and  it  meant  eimpiy  the  union,  or 
reunion,  of  the  several  German  states  and  ]>eoples 
under  one  head  for  purposes  of  otVence  and  de- 
fence, and  for  certain  fiscal  and  {nditieal  purposes. 
As  ap]ilicil  in  the  aflaiix  of  the  United  Kingdom 
we  find  im]>erialism  witii  a  twofold  signilic^tion. 
It  has  lieen  in  use  for  a  eora|i«ratively  few  years 
— since  a))out  1878  or  1879— and  is  usually  traced 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield  (q.v.).  That  statesman  was 
credited  with  laiKO  dreanw  of  empire  for  the  Britbh 
crown,  and  one  o?  his  most  memorable  acts  waa  to 
have  the  (J'necn  proclainunl  F.m])ri  >«  of  India.  In 
connection  with  the  liritisli  empire,  the  word  im- 
perialism may,  liowever,  be  used  as  combining  the 
interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  grou{>— tlw 
mother-country,  the  oolonies,  and  de]ienilencies— 
as  distinguished  from  purely  national,  colonial,  or 
Icxral  concerns.  The  character  and  «lesign  of  such 
Ilritish  imperialism  are  expressed  iiii>re  or  les.n 
oolierently  in  the  schemes  of  the  Imj>erial  Insti- 
tute ami  tlie  Imperial  Fe<lerati<m  League  (see 
C«)i.«)NV).  '  Imiwialism '  in  the  UnitM  States 
signifies  the  jioliey  of  acquiring  territoriea  ooteide 
theeontinentalhoundariea.  See Amolvtism, Av* 
TOCRACT,  CRAUvmum. 

Impetigo  Contagiosa,  a  dis.  u^e  of  the  skin. 
It  consists  of  crops  of  pustules,  which  may  either 
W  scattered  or  collected  iagnmps.  These  pnstuica 
burnt,  dry  np,  aad  beoome  covered  with  scabs  or 
crusts  of  a  yellow  colour,  not  unlike  little  maseee 
of  rail. lied  finney.    Frtim  lieneath  these  cnists  a 

I>nruU  nt  discharge  commonly  exudes  ;  the  cru!*ts 
M'coine  thicker  and  larger,  ami  the  skin  Wiieath 
them  is  red  and  raw.  The  disease  is  imwt  eonmion 
in  childluHsl,  and  (^erallv  arises  in  ill  fed,  ill-cared- 
for  children :  but  it  may  be  transmitted  by  contact 
to  adolta.  The  bead  and  feee  are  most  commonly 
affected.  Local  treatment  consists  in  removal  of 
the  crust  by  |M)ulti<  iiig,  and  the  a^ipiiealion  of 
white  precipitate  ointment.     Attentjon  must  Ik? 

aid  to  the  general  health  ;  ooil-liver  oil  and  otbei 
lie  medieinca  «•  often  deeirabtok 
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Impey*  Sir  Elijah,  boni  in  1732,  was  edncat«d 
at  Westminster,  brooKlit  up  to  the  bar,  and  sent 
out  to  Benj^al  as  the  first  chief-justice  appointed 
under  the  Kegulatin;^  Act  of  1773.  He  landed  in 
Calcutta,  I9th  Octotier  1774,  in  company  with  hin 
brother  judges  and  the  three  members  of  conncil 
Wnt  out  from  England  under  the  same  act.  From 
tlM  first  Imney  acted  in  harmony  with  the  governor- 
ffeneral.  Wan-en  Hastings  (q.v.^;  aad  in  the 
following  year  preMided  at  tlie  triM  of  Maharaja 
Naml  Kumar  (Nuncomar),  charged  with  forgery. 
Im||>ey   conducted  the  trial  with   fairnens  and 

Caticnce ;  the  prwoner,  however,  was  found  guilty 
y  the  jury,  after  an  impartial  citarae  by  the  chief- 
jnstioe^  who  sentenced  liini  to  deaw  with  the  con- 
enmnoeof  a  full  court.  In  1777  Impey  was  referred 
to  as  arbitrator  between  Hastings '  and  General 
Clavering  wlien  tin?  lattt-r  claimed  the  reversion  of 
the  post  on  Hii-tiii^'>*'  allpj^eil  re.signation.  Impey 
pronounceil  in  favour  of  Hastin;,'^  ;  thereby — as  the 

Svemor-genural  afterwards  acknowledgea — iaving 
I  fbrtnne,  honour,  and  reputation.  In  1779*  how- 
ever, a  conflict  occurred  between  the  government 
and  the  court  on  a  question  of  jurudiction,  which 
\va,H  only  a[i]ioasfi(I  by  Impi^y  a/("cei>titi<,'  tin?  chief- 
slii])  of  the  tjomnaiiy's  ronrtft  in  a<iilition  to  his  own 
(liitiea.  In  17H."}  Im[>ev  wan  recalltHl,  and  impeached 
for  hiii  conduct  in  tUe  case  of  Nuncouiar.  He 
was  hononmbly  ae^nittad ;  Pitt  and  Dunning  and 
Tharlow  all  eoncnmd  in  iq^iv^ovuv  ^  whole  of 
hta  condnetw  In  his  retireinent  he  continued  to 
enjdv  thc!  friendship  of  good  inon.  In  1803  he 
visited  I'aris,  and  was  for  a  short  time  detained  by 
the  Frtnrh  government  in  consfmiom-e  of  tlio 
niptore  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  He  died  in  his 
hooae  al  Newiek.  near  Rri^'bton,  Ist  Octol>er  1800. 
Impey  was  a  goixl  aeholar,  both  claaaical  and 
oriental ;  as  a  judge  he  waa  iadiutiioaa  and  free 
from  corjti|>tiuii.    iTis  fnulta  were  vanity  and  a 

tentlcncy  to  ohM;<iuiouitnes9. 

See  Hastings;  Life  of  Sir  E.  Impeii,  by  his  son,  E.  B. 
Imp«gr  (1816);  Tht  HUtrg  ^  Auneomar,  by  Sir  J.  F. 
SttplMa  (1886) ;  and  HilPe  MM  /ndte. 

Impbail,  the  native  name  of  the  city  of  UaB- 
ipnr,  India.   See  Manipub. 

InpheCf  one  of  the  nameaof  Soishnni  or  Dnrra 

(q.v.). 

Implement*  in  Scotch  law,  means  fultiintent 
ttf  a  contract  or  decree  of  the  courtk 
Implnvlnm.  H.o  \Ti:irM. 

Iinpondi'rablc  Siibstaiioe$i«  an  epithet 

applie>l  to  li;,'lit,  In-at,  fieri ririty,  and  uiauii'-ii-m 
at  a  time  wlicu  they  were  univer^mlly  considered 
as  matter,  in  c^mtnwliHtinction  to  thorn'  t<nl)»tance8 
which  {Mxs.>«e»seil  ficn-^ihle  weight.    See  HkaT. 

Imports  and  Exports*  See  Balance  op 
Tk  A 1 )  i  : ,  alao  artiolea  on  Gkbat  Butaih  nod  other 

countries. 

laipotawr.  SeeHABBiAOS. 

Iiiipoiindiiigr.  See  Pound. 

IlIipreMHionisnu  the  term  applied  to  a  modern 
ncliiNd  f>f  art  which,  oi i;,'iiiating  in  i'liitno,  is 
usually  held  to  have  beea  founded  by  Edouard 
Manet,  and  of  which  Claude  Monet,  Degas,  Renoir, 
Pissaro,  Sisley,  and  De  i'oMane  are  the  Iwst-known 
members.  Tlie  imprfissionistH  may  be  said  t<>  have 
fir^t  a|i]icari"d  Ik  fur-'  thf  [nihlic  in  the  snwial 
exhihitiuii  of  the  wutkr«  of  Manet  an<i  his 
followfn*  which  was  ht'hl  in  Paris  in  1SIJ7 ;  and 
in  1874  and  1H76  colleetifm'*  of  their  works  were 
brought  together  in  tlie  IJoulevard  dos  Italions 
and  in  the  galleries  of  Durand  Ruel,  wlio  in  1882 
orpmi-i  I  an  uxlubition  of  their  pro<liu'tions  in 
l/iinioii  ;  whili'  a  s.  tir-^  of  works  by  Moip't  were 
shown  in  iJWiJ)  in  the  (Joupil  Gallerj",  London. 
Xlwaim  of  the  impreMioiiieta  ie  to  lid  tbemadvea 


of  the  trammeb  of  artistic  tradition,  and  to  look  aft 

nature— and  portray  her — in  a  fresh  and  original 
manner.  They  therefore  strive  to  avoid  i»acli 
comproIMi^es  and  conventionalities  of  li;:litin^', 
coroiHMitiuii,  &c.  as  have  been  frankly  Oi-ceptcd 
by  the  art  of  the  past,  and  to  render  with  alisuluM 
trnth  their  nereonal  and  immediate  'impr»«ion8' 
of  nature.  Tiie  members  of  the  actiool  accordingly 
separate  themselves  from  the  grant  so-called 
'romantic'  art  of  the  last  generation  in  France 
— the  art  of  men  like  C'orot,  I>ecanip!«,  liousttcan, 
and  Daubigny—which  in  a  legitimate  and  orderly 
development  of  the  mighty  art  of  tho  post ;  and — 
tboogii  they  have  more  kinship  with  thvf^ — they 
are  alao  to  be  distingniriied  from  the  pUin-atr 
painters  of  intKlem  Franee,  at  whose  bead  atands 
Bastien  Lopa<r(%  and  whose  main  aim  is  a  earefhl 
and  strictly  scientific  accuracy  in  their  relative 
tones  of  colour.  In  their  rejection  of  tnuUtioii  anil 
desire  for  a  fresh,  unconventional  rrndering  of 
nature  the  impressionists  are  ul  one  w  ith  the  pre- 
Kaphaelites  oi  England ;  but,  wlule  tho  latter 
studied  nature  in  a  severely  detailed  and  analytical 
manner,  the  former  look  on  her  in  her  \nx^ 
relations,  and  jiortray  only  such  of  her  salient 
featurt's  iis  are  vi6.ihle  on  a  cursorj'* examination, 
and  these  they  render  by  binsliwork  of  the 
filtghte.st,  thinn^t,  and  loo^t  description.  From 
tlic  prc-R^tMlite»  the  impressionists  are  still  more 
definitely  eeparated  by  their  want  of  eare  Ibr 
intelleetnal  or  emotionu  interest  in  their  piotares. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  their  ablest  cxi>nnent5»,  they 
hold  that  tli«  eye  of  the  painter  •  should  alotrart 
itself  from  memory,  sefinj;  only  tliat  which  it  limks 
upon,  and  tiiat  as  for  the  lirst  time  :  and  the  hand 
should  become  an  impersonal  abstraction,  guided 
only  by  the  will,  oidinoua  of  all  previous  ennning.' 
In  the  worlts  of  meet  of  the  imprassiooista  little 
selection  of  subject  or  care  for  beauty  of  adour,  form, 
or  exnrewion  is  visible  ;  ami  theirart,  touching  as  it 
would  .leem  by  an  instinctive  prcfcrene*'  on  some  of 
the  moBt  unlovelv  aspect«i  ut  iifih-century  exist- 
ence, dealing  with  the  life  of  the  jockey  and  the 
ballet>giri,  uid  portraying  the  wont  atrocitiee  of 
modem  eoetnme,  has  mquently  fallen  into  diiw 
depths  of  ugliness  and  vulgarity.  Certain  j^Hiiru^s 
of  resemblance  to  tho  aims  anil  mftho<ls  td  tb<e 
itnpressionists  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
such  able  painters  as  J.  M.  Whistler  and  J.  S. 
Sargenfei  ttfid  still  more  distinctly  in  th<«s«of  several 
of  the  younger  Paris-trained  £nglish  painters  wiio 
have  exhibited  in  the  BnfTolk  8troet  Gallery  and  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Art  Club.    In  liWil several 

{ oung  English  naintcrs*  styling  themselves  '  L4mdon 
mprtssioniHts,  and  inclmiin^'  B.  and  W.  Sirk«  rt, 
T.  RoriHsei,  P.  W.  Steer,  and  Francis  liatf,  li'  I-l  an 
exhibition  in  the  Goupil  Galler>',  I^ndon  ;  and  a 
pamphlet  by  the  last-named  uaiiiter— Natural-^ 
tstie  School  of  Paintmff  {2i.  ed.  1887)-ooiitainB  tlie 
l>cst  ex]>osition  of  the  nine  of  tlie  English  aeetioQ 
of  the  school. 

MwsprttmmtiUL  SeePRoaoAXO. 
Imprint*  See  Book,  Vol.  II.  p.  .10.3. 

Imprisonment*  Imprisonment  is  one  of  the 
three  cIhsmc^?*  of  punishment  for  crime,  death  and 
penal  servitude  In-ing  the  other  two.  L'ndcr 
cortniu  statutes  the  iiunishracnt  of  whipping  alsMi 
may  he  a<liudged  to  juvmile  (ktlendcrs  oi  ]•<  r>.>i!^ 
convicted  of  a^anlts  with  violence.  It  hfu»  always 
been  a  power  inheK  ui  in  courts  of  justice  to 
imprisnn  tor  contempt  of  their  aattiority,  and  until 
Iat4>lv  for  non-payment  of  debt.  Itt  criminal  pro- 
cee«ltngs  a  pemon  may,  by  a  warrant  of  a  justice 
of  peace  or  magistrate,  be  imprlHoned  before  trial, 
|ii.)\  i  led  the  justice  considers  it  is  not  a  jiro|>cr 
I  ca-^e  tor  allowing  bail :  and  tltough  in  minor 
I  ofiences  an  accused  iienon  may  insist  on 


being 
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iJLs«'liai;.'<'il  on  tendering  suflicient  bail,  yet  in 
liiDPf  MTiou"*  (Tiiiic-s  it  IK  in  tlie  iliMcrotioii  of  tlu! 
jui)tice  to  accept  or  refuse  the  bail  tendered, 
and  on  his  rannal  application  may  be  made  to 
j  wlina  of  tlie  oomimon  law  oourte  to  aeoept  baiL 
la  Sootlaad,  when  snch  review  ie  rworted  to  under 
the  rriminal  Prort'dure  Act  of  1887,  or  the  Act  to 
amend  tlie  Law  of  Uiiil,  1888,  the  conrt  n-s  aj^'t'iioral 
rule  loav»!<»  tho  pnwccutor's  diMcrctidii  its  to  liail- 
ability  untouched,  and  in  En^jlaud  tiie  name  rule 
obtain!-.  lu  butb  countries  the  supreme  courts 
will  interfere  where  the  qaeetion  i«  merely  one  of 
•moiint,  or  wlienne  malice  or  oppremion  on  the  part  of 
the  pni-ocntor  is  averred  ;  bnt  in  Scotland,  owing  to 
the  system  of  otlicial  as  distinguished  from  private 
prosecutiun,  such  lo^unda  are  rarely  oilvanced  in 
support  of  an  application  for  bail.  Imprisonment 
ma^  be  with  or  without  hartl  labour,  or  it  may  be 
solitary.  Every  prisoner  sentenced  to  undergo  a 
lonff  term  passes  a  period  in  solitavy  ooofinement, 
ana  it  w  in  the  power  of  prison  govemora  to  order 
a  return  to  this,  which  u  considered  the  hardest 
part  of  the  teiui,  for  any  groH?<  hn-ach  of  diwiplinc 
The  stAtutory  limit  of  imprisonment  it*  two  yearH. 
Penal  servitude  may  b«  inflicted  for  life,  or  any 
shorter  term,  bat  in  the  case  tM>th  of  imprisonment 
and  penal  servitude  the  convict  can  at  any  time, 
and  repeatedly  within  certain  limits,  spply  to  the 
Home  Secretary  in  England,  and  to  the  Soottii^h 
Sticretary  in  Scotland,  lor  coniriiutalion  or  roiiiissioti. 
The  document*  are  for\varde<l  to  the  jud;j'o  who 
tried  his  case,  and  tlie  secretaries  are  guided  in 
tlieir  decision  by  the  report  which  tiie  judge 
famisbe*.  In  the  general  case  a  fourth  or  a  third 
b  deducted  from  all  terms  of  penal  servifende  as  a 
matter  of  course  where  the  convict  haa  complied 
with  pri^un  rules.  In  jMiHoe  and  otlirr  jiMty 
offenct-^  trie<l  summarily  at  coninion  law  ami  under 
a  variety  of  statutet^,  imprisonment  is  usually 
awarded  with  the  option  of  a  tine  (discretionary 
to  aaaoanfc),  sxeeptins  the  case  of  toeft;  bnt  all 
other  ofTencee  trted  osfoie  reooider  and  quarter 
seiMions  in  En|;land  mad  tbe  eherifT  and  iury  in 
Kfitlari.l  are  vi>it"d  wMt  imprisonment,  although 
HI  H  f»'W  iHolateil  examples  Statute  gives  an  opti<m. 
The  unlaw  lul  detention  of  the  pernon  by  any  one, 
or  '  faiwe  intprL»onment '  (in  hvcotland,  '  wrongous '), 
eonstituteH  a  personal  injury,  and  mav  be  treateil 
as  a  eriniiiial  or  as  *  eivil  o^ence.  W  hen  psrsons 
tried  and  convicted  are  aftorwanl^  proved  to  have 
bwn  inn<MTnt.  coin tK>n!«at ion  may  bs  aWSldsd  to 
tb»*m.  alonj;  with  a  toniial  '}>ardtm.' 

The  >«ul>j»'<'t  ot  iMi|ii  i><  >nmenl  for  debt  is  diseassed 
at  DtUT,  VoL  III.  p.  717. 

Inproper  Hoase.  See  Nuisance. 

iBiproprtation,  the  transfer  to  a  layman  of 

the  rev»'iiu'"«  of  a  Im-ui'Iicc  t<>  which  the  cure  of 
■r>uU  i»  annexed,  « ith  an  obligation  to  provide  for 
itie  iwrfortiiance  of  the  .spiritual  duli""*  attached  to 
Um  ueuehoe.  The  practice  of  imprupriatiun  ditreni 
firvn  ths  somewhat  umilar  but  more  ancient  usage 
•f  UfpnpriuUoikt  inatmiuch  as  the  latter  supposes 
the  revenues  of  the  ap|>ropriatad  beneflee  to  be 
lran%ferred  to  ecclesiastical  or  quasi  eirlosiastical 
per«on«  or  UniiM,  as  to  a  certain  di;.'nitnry  in  a 
content,  a  coll.  ^e,  a  Iio-<|)ital ;  while  impropriation 
implins  tliat  the  temiioralities  of  tlie  beuetice  are 
SBjOfsd  by  a  layman.  The  praetice  of  impn^ria- 
tfaia*  and  still  more  that  of  appropriatloD,  as  in  the 
«M»  el  BMMiasteries,  &c,  and  other  religious  houses, 
pnesllsd  extendi vely  in  England  lieforc  tho  Itefor- 
aiatinQ  :  and  on  tli*-  suppro'^ion  of  the  nioiuisterip«* 
.lull  ri^rlil-  Mfic  \(>st«Hl  in  the  cniwn.  an<l 
were  by  the  crown  freely  tninsferreil  to  laymen, 
to  wboMs  succesttora  in  title  they  have  pa»<'d  )>y 
deaeeat  and  parehase.  The  spiritual  duties  of  sucli 
Hotories  MS  diseiiarged  by  a  cler({)'man,  who  is 


calleil  a  vicar,  and  who  receives  a  certain  portion 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  living,  generally  consist- 
ing of  a  part  of  the  glebedanu  of  tho  parwrnage, 
together  with  what  are  called  the  'small  tithes' 
of  the  parish.  A  lay  irapronriator  is  rector  of  tho 
parish  ;  as  such  he  lias  rights  over  the  chancel  of 
the  cliurcli,  and  is  lM)und  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Improwi^atorl,  an  Italian  term,  designating; 
jM>et-s  wIkj  without  {ircvirtu.n  preparation  compoho 
on  a  given  theme,  and  who  sometimes  sing  and 
afleompaav  their  voice  with  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Tlie  talent  of  improvisation  is  found  in 
races  in  which  the  imagination  is  more  timn  usn> 
ally  alert,  aim)ng  the  ancient  tJreeks,  the  Aralw, 
and  in  many  tritjcs  of  negroes.  In  motlern  Euroiie 
it  haH  Imm'u  almost  entireFy  confined  to  Italy,  where 
Petrarch,  in  the  12th  century,  iutroiluced  the  prac- 
tice of  singing  improvined  verses  to  the  lute  ;  and 
down  to  tM  pwsant  da^  the  perfomuuiess  of  im- 
prowisstori  constitute  one  of  the  favourite  enter* 
tainment.s  of  the  Italians.  Far  inferior  to  the,«e  are 
s)ich  improvi.Hations  llios<'  of  Tlieodore  Hook, 
wonderful  as  they  were.  Women  have  frefpu^ntly 
exhibite*!  thin  talent  in  a  high  degree.  Iniprovisa- 
tioil  is  by  no  means  limited  to  brief  poems  of  a  few 
veiaes  and  of  veiy  simple  structure,  but  is  often 
carried  on  with  gmt  an,  and  in  the  form  and  to 
the  length  of  a  tragedy  or  almost  of  an  epic  poem. 
But  such  produetion.s  when  printe<l  have  never 
been  found  to  rino  alM)ve  mere  nmliocrity.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
celebrated  im^rovvisatori  of  Italy  have  been  horn 
in  Tuscany  or  the  Venetiaa  territory.  Sisna  and 
Verona  have  Iteen  eepecia]1y  prodtBCtive  of  tlieni. 
Some  of  the  principal  are  Serafino  (I'Afjuila  (1466- 
l.'tOOl,  IVrfetti  (H>S(>  1747),  MetJU*ta.sio  (q.v.),  who 
soon  abandone<i  the  art,  Zucco  (died  1764),  Serio 
and  Kossi  (b»ith  bcheadefl  at  Naples  in  1799), 
Gianni  (pensioned  by  Honaparte),  and  Tommaso 
SfiriGci  (1798-1830).  The  best-known  imorotmsa' 
fnea*  are  Maddamw  Morelli  Fernandcx,  aiso  called 
CorillaOlimpica,  the  original  of  Madame  de  Stall's 
Corinm  (died  1800),  Teiwa  Bandettini  (1763- 
IS.*}?),  Uotsa  Tiuldei,  Sigiiora  Mazzei  (proluilily  the 
hrst  in  point  of  talent),  and  more  lately  tho 
Sicilian  ^wruBiBa  MUIL 

Imputation  i«  one  of  the  most  common  tech- 
nical expression.s  in  I'liristian  theology.  It  is 
meant  to  denote  tho  tran-ference  of  guilt  or  of 
merit  of  punishment  or  reward.  The  iloctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  sin,  for  example,  is  the  doctrine 
whieh  inonkates  that  all  maaldnd  are  shaiera  in 
the  feet  and  oonseqnenoes  of  Adam's  fall  from 
innocence;  and  the  coirelative  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  i>f  Christ  .h  ri>;lit«Hiustie.ss  j-t  that  v\  liich 
inculcates  that  the  merit  or  riKhteou-ne-i-,  of  Christ 
is  tran>*terre«l  to  those  who  Wlieve  in  him,  or,  in 
other  wonis,  that  they  IxM'onie  sharern  in  hi.s  merit 
or  righteousne^.s.    S»'e  CoVE.NANT,  Atuneme.nT. 

Inaccessible  Island.    See  TauiTAM  da 

CU.NHA. 

Inaffiia.  See  Bahamas. 

Inilllltlon*  a  condition  conseiiuent  upon  exoes* 
sivo  fasting.    See  Fast. 
Inarchinff.  See  tJuAn  ixG. 
In  Articulo  IHortls— i  e.  at  the  moment  of 

death,  a  iihiiL-<r  relating  to  the  execution  of  deeds 
by  persons  at  tho  point  of  death.    See  WiLl.. 

Incandeneeiicet    The  hotter  a  iMMiy  tha 

'  greater  the  disturbance  which  its  particles,  always 
<tscilhiting,  set  up  in  the  surrounding  ether,  and 

the  LTi'Uter  i«*  the  pli  >]  mi  1 1.  mi  nf  ftliei  \\,lVi->  ul  -.leilt 

leM;.'th  which  are  set  up.     I  bus,  jl-  a  1"m1\  Im  ci.iih  h 
]in>;;re.'«ivelv  hotter  it  fip*t  Wcomes  vi>>ili|e  in  the 
i  dark  as  a  jog-gray  object  (platinum  at  3UU'  C, 
I  gold  ftfc  417*     Md  iron,  not  quit*  free  from  ras^ 
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at  377*  C— H.  F.  Weber),  then  a*h  gray,  then 
y»'ll<iwis})  gray,  tlicn  faintly  red,  then  red  hot, 
cir.-in^e,  yellowiMh-whtie,  while  hot,  aud  lastly, 
wlieii  there  ii«  at  very  liiyh  temperatures  a  pre- 

Btaderance  of  the  mure  refrangible  rayi.  it  becomea 
ttish  or  even  distinctly  blue,  m  H  seems  the  sun 
would  appear  were  it  not  for  our  atmosphere  ( I.Ang- 
ley).  IncAndcMcence  i8  UHually  witnessed  in  solids; 
ill  li()uii|s  ii  is  not  kini\Mi  by  h\^\\{  ;  in  gases  we 
have  examples  in  the  hytlrouen  tiame  ana  in  the 
condition  of  the  air  traversed  by  lightning  or  the 
electric  arc.  For  Incande^icfnt  Electric  Lamps, 
see  Elbctric  LIOHT;  and  for  the  incandescent  gas- 
light, see  Ga-s  lightino,  Vol.  V.  p.  103. 

Incailtlltioil,  a  forronhi  of  wonLs^aiil  ur  more 
frequently  sung  tor  ^)urj«>H<?sof  enehaiitment.  The 
use  of  sach  is  apereisteot  feature  in  sorcery  from 
the  •arliwi  tinies,  nad  we  etill  find  them  used 
wnenff  Mvase  peoplee     epeUe  or  chenne  efficA- 
eioui Tor  the  neuingal  mekness  and  the  averting  of 
danger,  as  well  as  for  bringing  on  rain  or  invoking 
any  other  ble»«inf;  tliat  is  much  desireil.    No  lesw 
coininon  arc  ih  iHlh  mt  sjh^Hh  by  iiiennB  of  wliicii 
evil  deities  an  induced  to  eeud  sickness  or  death 
upon  euemiMi  the  darker  and  nialifniant  side  of 
awgic  b^nc  ever  aa  preeeot  to  the  jmntitive  mind 
aa  VM  benmeent  Snob  traditional  fionnuhui  show 
a  marvellously  conservative  fixity  of  form — a  proof, 
if  such  were  neetled,  of  tlieir  real  uni-eality  and 
practical  inefficiency,  and  that  the  wiiole  has'at  no 
time  been  other  than  a  dark  and  blind  appeal  to  un- 
knowrn  forces,  without  the  slightest  gtimmeriag  of 
eeientific  ratioeination,  and  capable  in  no  iinpnive- 
menl    For  the  same  reason  aaeient  or  foreign 
epithets,  and  terms  not  merely  ini.'<Tin(lerst<KKi  but 
not  understiMMl  ut  all,  are  often  found  to  have  lieen 
particularly   etlioacions,    and   we   find  medie\'al 
sorcerers  in  their  forrnuliui  u.sing  transpose*!  letters 
and  artifiaiJ  words,  the  traditional  Jewit>h  names 
of  demona,  as  Asmodai  an«l  tbe  like,  and  agibberiah 
of  mixed  Hebrew  and  Greek  woida  more  or  lesa 
consciously  confused.    Even  so  late  as  1^%  in 
Lincolnshire  two  (.Jypsv  girls  were  fonnd  nsing  a  i 
book  of  navigation  in  the  prtness  of  tln  ir  f  ,i  tune- 
tellin}^.     The    history    of   such    words   as  the 
Gnostic  Abnixnn  (q.v.)  and  the  medieval  Abracad-  < 
abra^  (q.v.)  throw  great  light  on  the  nietho<l8  of  i 
magieians  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  | 
time  when  their  alisurtlitics  disapi>cared  liefore  the 
dawn  of  a  true  scientific  meth«KL    But  it  was  not 
merely  among  tlie  les'<  <  i\  ilir-i  d  peoples  that  such 
constant  use  of  incantations  was  matle.    In  ancient 
Eg>'pt  magic  was  worke«l  into  an  elaborate  system  ' 
and  ritual,  and  many  foruiulas  of  anch  religious  ' 
nagie  ore  preservctl.  *  Again,  the  BabgrlonianH  luul  ' 
a  great  wealth  of  set  formulas  by  means  of  which 
they  propitiated  or  expelled  the  malignant  demons  \ 
who  >\varMii'<l  around  tlieni.    In  the  \  Ktu.s  we  eoii- 
stautly  intx'l  the  mantraji,  corr«*stM>mliug  exactly  ; 
to  the   truittimanik  of  the    Ketiskins   and   the  ' 
kttrakins  of  the   M;Hori«<.      In  the  (hft/it«fif  tlie  | 
kinsmen  of  Odys!♦^•^■^  >in;,'  'a  mhi;.'  of  iiejilin^  '  o\.  r  ■ 
the  Wound  given  hiiu  b^  the  boar's  tusk.    In  the 
Kniftuilii   again  we   hnd  the  song  that  salvcj* 
Wounds;  an<l  tiitlldtiL,'   is  nioie   connuon  in  our 
Euroiioau    traditiunui  tolk-lale»    ihan   the  most 
startliug  miracle's  wrought  by  the  repetition  of 
snatvhes  of  rhyme.     Dut  indeed  such  traditional 
refrains  are  by  no  means  yet  extinct  in  the  corners 
of  the  most  civilirietl  countries,  used  along  with  tlie 
modem  and  more  legitimate  methods  or  healing, 
and  they  even  h.o  >■  a  ib  fi-n-ibb'  Use  in  tlie  soothing 
elFect  that  an  act  of  faith  iin-n  up<m  a  hiniple  mimi. 
Thus  in  Shetland,  acoonling  to  a  writtr  in  the  AVjr 
iUutUtiml  AcroiiHt  of  .Snttlaiul,  'when  a  pcrwm 
has  received  a  sprain  it  is  cujitomar)-  to  apply  to  j 
an  individual  praetise«l  in  ca'^ting  the  "wresting- 
thread."  This  is  a  thread  spun  nom  black  wom,  ' 


on  which  are  ca-yt  nine  knot.s,  and  tiinl  mund  a 
j*praine<l  leg  or  arm.  Dnrin;;  the  time  the  n|n>nit<>r 
is  putting  the  thread  round  the  alt'ectod  Umb,  he 
says,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not  to  he  heard 
by  the  byatandera,  nor  even  hy  (he  peieon  epetmtad 
upon : 

Tbc  LnnI  rad».  and  the  foal  dads; 

He  li^'htcd,  and  lio  rlKlitnl. 

Brt  Joint  tn  joint,  Ikmsc  t<i  Imn*, 

Alid  xtnt-w  to  wncw, 

Hesl.  lit  Um  Boly  Ghcutt'a  nunc' 

IncarnHtleil,  the  waal  theological  term  far 

the  union  of  tlie  divine  nature  witli  the  hnnian  in 
the  divine  pei-son  of  Christ.  The  word  itir,triiat,o 
fir^l  occurs  in  tlie  Latin  verhion  <if  Irena-ii."*,  and 
in  the  Greek  fathers  we  lind  iu  equivalent  tark- 
osis  and  entnithropisia.  See  Chrut,  JEftm,  and 
Otth  y  -^  D  rtrine  of  the  [fKunHUHM  (1896). 
Incus.  See  Peru. 

IneoMllarlniiit  See  Amok.  EPtDiMia 
IjiCfllUCt  ft  perfume,  the  odonr  of  which  ii 

evolved  by  Irarning,  espedally  in  teli^oas  wor«hipi 

The  incense  at  present  in  UKe  consists  of  some  resin- 
oiiM  base,  SMcli  ss  glim  oHlianuni,  mingled  witli(Mior 
iferouH  ^,'iiins,  lialsani.s,  iVe.  There  i.-*  no  rt'j:Tilar 
formula  for  it,  aiuiui»t  every  maker  having  his 
own  peculiar  recij>e.  The  ingredientn  aie  usmailjr 
olibuilun,  bensom,  atyraxi  and  powdered  caaear- 
ilia  baric  These  materials,  well  mingled,  are  so 
placed  in  the  center  or  thnriblo  a<i  to  l>e  sprinkled 
r>y  falling  on  a  hot  plate,  which  immediately  volo' 
tilises  timm,  and  dishaaa  their  odour  throvith  tha 
edifice. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  both  of  the  West  and 
of  the  East,  inoense  ia  used  in  public  womldpk 
more  partieoloriy  in  eonneetion  with  the  enrha- 

ristic  service,  w  iiich  is  refrf^rdefl  as  n  ri*^-e  : 
but  snch  u»©  is  implicitly  comlenmed  1>>  !•  iiulliAii, 
Lactantius,  Augustine,  \c. ,  and  seenis  not  to  iiave 
established  itself  till  the  titli  or  at  least  tlie  5th 
eantary'.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  incailia 
is  oaea  in  the  aolema  (or  high)  mass,  in  the  eoo- 
secratlon  of  ehufohes,  in  solemn  consecrations  of 
objects  intended  for  tise  in  public  wnrsliip.  and  in 
the  burial  at  the  dead.  There  are  aiim  luioor  in- 
ceiisatioiis  of  the  celebrating  bishop  or  priest  and 
inferior  ministers ;  of  prelates,  princes,  and  other 
dignitariea  oHteially  present  at  the  nublic  aerviee ; 
and  a  fenenl  inomaation  of  the  whole  «ongrag»> 
tlon. 

In  the  Reformed  chnrehes  tbe  ni-e  of  incense  was 
abandoned  at  the  same  lime  with  other  pnu>tices 
which  have  been  laid  asiiie  by  them  a.s  witli.mt 
*  warrant  of  Scripture ; '  it  has,  however,  been 
revived  by  some  of  the  Bitoallsta.  See  Cbkcbb, 
Frankincense. 

Inci*$it  (Lat.  in,  'not,'  and  eugtua,  'chaste') 
is  tlie  iiiarrun;.:  of  a  )>erson  \\itiiin  tbf  l-<'\ iU' al 
degrees.  In  the  old  ccelesiastiail  law  ( now  «iln«o- 
lete),  and  in  Scotland,  it  comprehends  ctdiabitatiun 
irrespective  of  marriage.  The  law  of  England,  as 
declare*!  by  statutes  |iassed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIT.,  forbids  marriage  within  tlie  i<robibttoa 
d< -n  es  ( -jte  Co.\S.\M;l'INITY).  A  niBt  iin-e  li«- 
t\M-<ii  a  widower  and  his  deceased  wifes  si«ter 
conieN  within  these  nilcs,  and  i^  void,  and  it  makes 
no  diffen-rice  that  the  marriage  was  celebrate*!  in 
a  foreipt  countiy,  a8,for  example,  I>enmark,  in  the 
United  States,  or  In  one  of  the  British  coloniea, 
where  th^e  niarriajre*"  are  legal,  if  tbe  parties  were 
domicile*!  in  l'n;;hujil,  and  went  abroad  merely  to 
evaile  tbe  I'ii;,'lish  law.  It  has  also  Im-.h  d<  <  i.b-d  in 
Knglaml  thai  the  same  rules  whieli  apply  ttetween 
legitimate  relations  apply  between  natural  relations, 
though  one  is  legitimate  as,  for  example,  betweeo 
a  niiiii  and  the  daughter  of  an  illegitimate  tiater of 
bis  deceased  wife.  Though  incpstuoos  marrisgesi 
are  utterly  void  iu  England,  still  it  ia  not  a  crimiiuL 
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offence  to  marry  inccstTion«ly,  not  even  in  those 
caMM  in  wliioh  the  ronnt'ctiou  if<  most  lilihorrent 
t<»  the  iMnrul  s,  ii->'  of  iiiiiiikiiul,  fiMil  tlie  riMii»_'<lv  in 
the  ecclr-*ia»ticul  c-ourt«  luay  be  coiuidercd  obsolete, 
la  Seotlund  incettt,  vi  hidi  ttcfttettlated  on  the  same 

Gnnda,  not  only  makes  a  mnniue  void,  bat  the 
ter  opinion  is  that  to  many  moastamtsly,  as 
well  ox  to  oonmit  ineesti  is  a  capital  oflbnoa  See 

M.AKU1AUB. 

I>cll«  a  Gaelic  word,  corraaponding  to  Irish 
tnnit,  and  signifying  islMid  the  sama  mot 

appears  in  Lat,  uia-nla   Tndi  and  innia  enter  Into 

many  compounds,  tv*  Incliniiiliome  (an  isl.uuJ  in 
the  iJike  of  .M«nteith),  lnni»cattery  (an  ialaud  in 
the  csiuarA-  of  the  Shannon),  &C 

Inchteld,  EUZABXTB,  aetieaa,  dramatist,  and 
aovel^.  was  the  danjrhter  of  John  Simmon,  farmer 

at  StAndin;,'ficlil,  Bnry  St  Ednnind«.  where  she  wa« 
bom  on  l.')tli  OrtolxT  17.'i3.  While  qait«  a  (jirl 
slif  <l<_-terniihO<l  lo  Imm-uhil'  jiii  iictn'sn,  mid  wln'U 
only  eiglit-een  left  iier  lioine  to  seek  a  theatrical 
en;fa;;enient  in  London.  Altera  series  of  stran^'e 
adveotnrea  slie  betooli  henelf  to  her  relations  in 
London,  and  with  them  she  met  Joseph  Indibald, 
an  ol>H<  nre  arfor,  wliom  Hhe  married  ou  8th  June 
1772.  .*^he  tlieii  went  to  Rristol,  where  she  made 
her  debnt  as  Conielia  on  4th  Se^tt.'ml>er  1772; 
and  for  some  years  ahe  played  in  provmcial  iheatrei*. 
Her  buHbaiid  died  aMdenly  in  1779,  and  in  1780 
(3d  October)  nhe  appearea  in  London,  playing 
Bdkrio  in  Philaster,  at  Cerent  Garden.  Here  she 
remain«*«l  for  nine  year*,  Imt  never  row.  beyond 
meiliorrity,  an  inii>e<niiM'Mt  in  her  si>eech,  which 
wa<«,  howev.  i,  -\i)i]mi-<m1  to  1k'  cured,  bein;,' certainly 
a  l«r  to  her  |>ioj;ri"^.  lint  In'tore  she  left  Covent 
(ianlen.  in  17H9,  (<he  had  found  her  true  vocation — 
Uteratoie,  and  to  it  she  devoted  herself  till  her 
powan  bep^an  to  fail.  Her  earliest  eflbrts  were 
nlay^  her  tirst  being  The  Mogul  Tale,  a  farce  pro- 
dneed  in  July  I7S4.  She  wrote  or  adapted  nineteen 
l>la> «,  her  l<ef«t  lx?in>;  the  coriiedieH  i>t  Surh  Thiuqs 
a»r' (1787).  The  Muiiuejht  Hour  (1787),  and  The 
WetUiing  fkin  ( 1794) ;  the  farces  of  Appearance  i> 
Agmiiut  JAm  (1785)  and  The  Widow's  Koir(1786); 
asd  Imt  adaptation  from  Kotielme,  Loven^  Vows 

ilTMK  She  edite*!  the  well-known  Inchbald't 
\ntiah  Theatre  (2.1  V(ds. ),  a  Mfxlern  Theatre 
(10  voIa.),  and  a  Collection  of  raioeH  (7  voK). 
But  her  fame  refits  not  u|i(in  iter  drauiatic  work  bo 
Bioch  a«  u{Mm  her  noveln,  A  Hiinple  5t0fy  (1791) 
aad  Nature  and  Art  (1799),  whtch  rank  among 
EngUsh  atandaid  Bovels.  Mn  Inchbald,  who  was 
a  Cath<dic,  liccame  verj"  devout  in  her  later  yean*, 
and  die«l  at  Kennin^m  House  (then  a  Tatliolic 
<-»taMi^linient },  Int  Aii^'Uf»t  IS'21.  Her  liio-raphy 
by  iViiaden  {'2  vols,  lH.13i  is  one  of  the  most  cnnii)roU!» 
ami  ill  dijfeated  even  of  that  writer's  productions. 
She  wrote  an  autobiographv,  but  destroyed  the  MS. 
bv  the  a<|vir«  of  her  spiritual  director.  Bee  the 
^lemoir  by  William  Bell  Scott  prefixed  to  a  new 
9diXiaafAASimpUStorya»dNatturtaHdArti\9l^). 

Iflinipn   See  Bbu.  Rook. 
iDcbroln,  and  Inchkeith.  See  Fomt. 

laddcnce.  Angle  OP.   See  Optics. 

laclrdoiu  Charles  Benjamin,  singer,  was 
bnrn  at  St  Kevem,  Cornwall,  in  1763,  wax  admitted 
to  the  choir  of  Kxeter  Cathedral  at  the  age  of 
ci;^  aad  served  in  the  navy  from  1779  to  l78S. 
Hi«  voir*  wa*  now  a  line  tenor,  and  in  17S4  he 
maiie  hi:*  first  api>eamnce  at  the  .Southampton 
Tbeatn*.  as  Alphon-Mi  in  tiie  Castle  of  Aii<iiii'iisiit. 
From  17>W  to  1790  he  sang  in  the  summer  at 
Vaaxhall  (hardens,  and  in  the  winter  at  Bath.  In 
Bay  lam  her  l<90  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Thmtn  Oeraiot  in  the  Poor  Sotdi»;  aad  for 
•tf*  jr«n  tlianaftir  ha  rnMioad  oarivallad 


'  a««  a  ballad  5fin<,'er.    In  1817  ha  visited  America. 
I  AfterwardK  he  travelled  tliroueh  Britain  under  the 
I  KtN  le  of  the  '  Waiideriny  MeUMiist ; '  and  he  died  at 
I  Worcester,  11th  Febnnuy  1S'2<).    Iiicle<loirs  sinj,'ing 
wa.s  hold  and  manly,  at  timcM  full  of  fceliii;; ;  his 
best  ballads  were  such  aa  '  Black-eyed  Susan,'  '  The 
Arethnsa,*  and  *The  Storm,*  which  he  sang  dressed 
as  a  sailor. 

IncUnaUon,  or  Dip.  See  Magnetism. 

Incltned  Plane,  The,  is  reckoned  one  of  the 

mechanical  [iowits,  li<'cause,  by  rollinj;  it  up 
a  plane,  a  man  uwy  raise  a  weight  which  he  could 

not  lilt.   L'  t  u>  suppoaea  plana aa  in  the  figwa: 

let  its  length.  AU, 
its  height,  UC,  and 
its  base,  CA,  be  ra* 
spectively  13,  ft.  and 
12  feet;  and  let  a 
rolling  load  of  780 
lit.  Ix-  ])laoed  upon 
it  and  sustainea  in 
position  by  a  jmll 
or  pnah  aeting  wp 
tlie  plana  We 
have  now  three  forces  in  equilibrium;  (1)  the 
weicht,  W,  of  the  IkmIv  ;  (2)  the  resistance,  H, 
of  tlie  plane  to  bending  or  breaking;  and  (.'i)  the 
pull,  P,  up  the  plane.  These,  W,  K,  and  P,  are 
respectively  proi)ortional  to  the  length,  AB,  tlie 
baaB,  CA,  and  the  height,  BC  ;  and  are  thiM,  in 
the  case  supposed,  respectively  780,  720,  and  90O 
lb.  A  force  which  would,  if  applied  vertically, 
|n8t  lift  30O  lb.,  will  thus  keep  a  rolling  mass  of 
I  <80  111.  in  position  upon  a  smooth  inclined  nlaoe, 
the  ffradtent  of  which  is  5  (height)  in  13  (sloping 
length ) ;  and  a  force  exceeding  this  would  pull 
moss  up  the  slop^  In  eveiy  practiGal  case,  howaver, 
there  is  a  eertain  ferea  expended  in  overcoming 
Friction  (q.v.),  even  on  a  dead  level;  in  railway 
trains  this  is  equivalent  to  verticall}'  lifting  about 
5<->  II).  for  e\erv  ton  of  il^'ful  weight;  and  when  a 
train  leaves  a  level  run  to  go  up  a  slope  of,  say,  1 
in  80,  the  engine  has  then,  tor  even^-  ton  of  weight, 
to  do  work  equivalent  to  vertically  lifting  60  lb. 
+  A  ton  s  78  Ibb,  instead  of  the  former  W.  Tbe 
steeper  the  gradient,  therefore,  the  heavier  the  pull ; 
and  engineers,  in  roadmaking.  avoid  as  far  as 
pifsihie  making  steeper  sloju-s  than  1  in  20.  The 
mclined  plane  presents  various  iiiodilications,  such 
as  knives,  chisels,  axes,  wedges,  screws ;  the  last 
two  are  generally  reekoned  as  distinct  mechanical 
powen,  aad  are  treated  each  andar  its  own  hamL 
Inclosures,  in  En^li-h  and  Scottiah  Law.  Baa 

CO.MMUNS  AND  ENCLObUEES. 

Ill  Coens  Umllllt  a  celebrated  papal  bull, 
so  called  from  the  ancient  day  of  Us  annual  mibli- 
cation,  Holy  Tliunnlay.  It  is  not,  as  other  iiulls, 
the  woik  ot  a  !-iii;,'lc  p<ipe,  hut,  with  adilitidnn  and 
moditications  at  various  times,  date!^  liack  to  the 
middle  agea.  Its  present  form,  however,  it  received 
from  the  nopaa  Julius  IL,  Paul  III.,  and  finally 
Urban  VIIl.,  in  1687,  from  whieh  vear  it  eontlanal 
for  a  centurA'  and  a  half  to  be  published  annually 
on  Holy  Thnrwlay.  It  may  l>e  hrieHy  described 
a-  a  Kiiniinary  of  eocle^'ia.'•tical  ccn-nrcs,  »>peciftllv 
of  tho^e  with  which  grievous  violation  of  the  faith 
of  the  chureli,  or  of  Hie  rights  of  the  ehnreh  or  of 
the  Romaa  aaa.  aia  visited;  axoommonieatloa 
being  denoaaead  afrainH  heresy,  schism,  sacrilege, 
usurpation  of  the  ii;:hts  of  the  church  or  of  the 
l)0|>e,  forcible  and  unliiuful  seizure  of  church  jiro- 
iMTty.  pcr-oual  X  iolcni  L-  ngniiift  o  t  li  '-iH-i  ii »,  vVc. 
The  bull  also  denounces  other  crimes,  a.i  piracy, 
plunder  of  shipwrecked  goods,  and  forgery.  This 
bull,  being  ragardfld  bv  most  oi  the  erowuad  heads 
of  Europe  as  an  inmnganMnI  of  (heir  rigbte, 
oDoottBtaiod  in  tho  17tli  oanttuy  (ho  dolonuiiod 
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opposition  of  nearly  all  the  conrta,  even  the  must 
Cfttholks;  and  at  length,  in  1770,  Ciemeafe  XiV. 
diacontinaed  its  puhlication. 

Incombasfiblc  Fabrics,  ^ee  in  aitkle 
Fire  (Vol.  IV.,  page  635),  FmuPROOFiNQ. 

Imome-tax,  a  tax  direetl;^  levied  en  allpemons 
having  incomes  above  a  certain  amnuntk  We  hear 
of  a  tax  imposed  on  property  and  incotnsM  by  the 
£n;;IL<«h  parliament  in  1W2  uuiiii;^'  tlie  great  Civil 
Wiir.  It  liecame  an  important  ieature  iu  the  fiscal 
KVKtem  nuder  tlip  younger  Pitt  during  the  great 
Freoch  war  in  1798.  It  was  revived  by  Sir  Roliert 
Peel  in  1843,  and  may  now  be  rcganled  as  a  per- 
manent tax.  Since  1894  all  incomes  in  Britain 
under  £160  are  totally  exempted ;  from  incomes 
under  £400,  £160  is  tk'ihicte<i  ;  from  tho^e  umler 
£oOO  a  deduction  of  £100  in  made,  the  remainder 
being  taxed.    See  Great  Britain,  Vol.  V.  p.  376. 

With  reference  to  the  equity  and  reaminableness 
fvf  the  income  tax  opinion  it  divided.  The  tax  is 
gradnateii  so  far;  considerations  of  equity  are 
satisfied  by  exempting  fron>  it  an  income  ralneient 
fur  a  (l>>ri  !it  fiml  oomfortabit'  inaintenanco.  On  the 
oilier  hand  tiie  tax  certainly  buai-s  an  iuqtusitorial 
cliaracter  through  the  otficiafs  of  government  making 
investigation  into  tlie  private  aHairs  of  the  citizens. 
Farklier,  as  the  estimate  of  income  must  to  a  large 
•xtenl  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  theperaons  taxed, 
it  offen  very  considerable  opportunity  for  oonceal- 
nicnt  and  falsiKcation  in  the  returns;  while  the 
conscientious  render  au  ae^^unt  in  full,  the  le^ 
scrupulous  may  pay  less  than  they  oiiglit.  Also, 
it  is  not  equitable  that  incomes  gained  from  hard 
industrial  or  professional  labour  should  bo  taxed  as 
heavily  as  incomes  derived  from  inheritc<l  properly. 
Such  considerations  have  long  and  vigorously  been 
!irLC»«(I  ai,Miti^t  the  Income  tux,  and  it  must  he 
aduiitt<ed  titat  there  is  ii\iich  fon^e  in  them  ;  but 
there  in  little  prospect  of  iir;jument  t.ikiiii;  ellcct  in 
tiie  abolition  of  the  tax.  An  increase  of  iocume- 
tax  ia  the  great  resort  of  govMnmeiit  in  times  of 
emergeaey,  ^Ucalariy  during  war,  or  when  the 
fear  of  war  makes  special  armamenta  necesMiry. 
In  ISOO  Mr  (Iiwfln'n  estimated  th  it  i  \  ri  \  ponny 
ii<Mi><l  f'l  tilt!  tax  meant  an  atMiiioii  ut  ul><)nt 
fJ.L'iHi.iuMi  ti)  tlu!  rcvenuti  (as  coniuared  with 
£8U0,U00  in  ISU  under  Peel).  It  u  all  the  more 
convenient  and  oven  indispensable,  because  taxa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  is  uow  limited  to  a  very 
few  artieles  of  dally  omisnniption,  leaving  only  nar- 
rfiw  scope  for  incrcnsins'  the  revenue.  And,  apart 
from  the  «lif!imjlty  «'f  levying  it,  tbe  taxation  of  in- 
comes, after  ilfiitu  t  in;;  tlie  minimum  necessary  for  a 
comfortable  living,  mnst  be  niaiutaineil  to  be  in 
principle  perfectly  equitable  and  reasonable. 

The  first  income-tax  in  the  United  State*  vac 
Impomd  during  1863-71.  It  was  exempted  at  first 
on  ?r,tHl,  tli.'n  on  .?)iXK),  and  ultimately  on  S^^m 
lueomesi  uj>  to  ^ioiRK)  paid  5  per  ctiitv,  frou»  ^>*««J 
to  ?10,(J0O  7  \)er  cent.,  and  all  above  $lO,0Oi»  10 

Sr  cent.  Tl»o  amount  received  fell  from  .%I,000,- 
0  in  l^m  U>  ?27,408,<X)0  in  1867,  owin^'  to  the 
iamase  in  the  limiU  ol  exemption.  The  income 
tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  all  inemnea  over  $4000,  enacted 
in  1894.  W  as  declared  nnoonstitutional  in  1800^  as 
beiiig  a  direct  tax. 

iBeoniniMUiiniUe.  See  C^mmbitsobablc. 

Inrreinent«  Uxkarned.  is  the  increase  in  the 
rent  of  land  due  to  the  gmwth  of  indn-tri.i!  umier- 
t.'iUiiiu's  and  of  tnwns,  and  the  ;:eneral  [)ro';ress  of 
society.  Bucaii.'^c  obtained  witliout  exertion  or  the 
e.<pcniliture  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
the  land,  some  economiste  mMBlain  that  it  should 
be  specially  taxed. 

TiK'iibatlon,  Tin:  Prriod  of,  ilnrinjr  wLidi 
bir  Is  sit  on  their  eggs  before  the  young  are  batched 
vwies  in  difleraiit  speciest  but  b  neany  eoMtant  in 


each.  In  the  humming-birds  it  is  only  I2dajBt  In 
canaries  it  is  from  !£  to  18  days;  in  the  raven  and 
in  the  common  fowl  it  is  21  days ;  in  the  dnek  it  is 

from  28  to  30  days;  in  the  pheasant  and  in  tbe 
guinea  fowl  it  ib  "28  or  29  days;  in  tlic  turkey. 
days;  and  in  the  .'-wan,  from  40  to  4.'>  day-i.  The 
degree  of  heat  ialtuut  40"  C,  104°  F.)  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  yonng  is  UMally  supplied 
by  tite  mother-bird  |  bot  in  some  eases  llie  mnsbine 
(as  in  ostiichea  dniing  the  day),  or  tlie  warmth  of 
a  nest  of  decaying  ])lant8-(as  in  the  MegaiMMl<?*1.  i« 
relied  upon  ;  nor  must  it  l»e  forgotten  that  iu  many 
Passerine  iitid  Running'  Rirds  the  males  take  their 
share,  or  it  may  he  the  entire  resiponsibility  of 
incubation.  While  the  patience  of  inculmtion  is 
most  emphasised  and  rewarded  among  birds*  hints 
of  It  appear  in  re))tilQs— witness  the  female  pytlion; 
and  analogous  processes  are  seen  in  a  lew  ajujklitbl- 
ous  lishep,  and  pven  Invertebrates. 

Inciihat  )rs,  or  devices  for  artificial  hatching,  are 
used  Ixtth  for  practical  and  scientiric  purtxises  at 
the  ponltry  farm  and  in  the  endtryological  la.boimr 
tory.  From  time  immemorial  the'  Egyptiana  bave 
hatched  eggs  by  artifidat  warmth  in  peculiar  hot 
comparatively  simple  ovens,  and  thirty  millions  of 
chickens  per  annum  are  said  to  l)e  thns  liatclied  in 
Egjpt.  In  1777  Bonnetiiain  lievlsed  a  liatehin;^; 
apparatus  which  supplicil  the  Parisian  markets 
M-ith  poultry.  In  182d  D'Arcrt  obtained  chickens 
from  artificial  incubation  by  means  of  the  tltermal 
waten  at  Vichy.  The  Eemleoiioit,  invented  W 
Mr  Bucknell,  wji.s  paid  to  possess  a  perfect  contiol 
over  tcmjHjralure  fiom  ^yi-f  F.  to  that  of  cold 
water  for  any  length  of  time.  The  morlern 
incubator  consists  eiisentiaiiy  of  a  ]nr;.'e  water-liath 
and  a  gaa  regulator  for  autoniati< dllv  ppBveatiQg 
the  liee  of  tempemtnre  above  40°  C.  The  egga  an 
placed  in  a  tray  or  drawer,  so  arranged  that 
products  of  the  ^'a.'*  eomhustion  are  kejit  aw  ,iy  from 
the  eggs,  but  a  t^uji|dy  of  fre«ih  air  and  umisttinB 
secured.  For  embr\ (do;.'ical  pur|>«uieH  the  fonn 
most  used  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  that  of  the 
Cambridge  Scientific  Instmment  Company.  See 
O.STKICH-FARMINO,  Poi  I.  rHV  :  also  PUCICUliTOWb 

I  ncnbiis*  See  Demu  n  ( )  L(  h  .  v. 

iBCimllCntf  the  rector,  j)ars(m,  or  vicar  hold- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England.  It  is  the 
common  title  in  Scotland  of  episcopal  clcrg}-nien 
holding  charges. 

Incumbered  Estates.  See  "FxrrMDERED. 

Inennalinla.    See  Bniuooji.\i'iiv,  VoL  IL 

p.  i.i'i. 

Indecenl  fixpotvro  is  a  criminal  ofTenee 
both  at  common  law  and  in  England  and  Irelnnd 

also  by  statute.  It  is  not  cleai  ly  settled  whether 
more  than  one  person  uiuat  lia\u  witneM^e*!  the 
iiideeemy  in  order  to  make  it  an  offence.  The 
exjMMture  must  be  in  sf»nie  public  place — i.e.  in  a 
place  which  may  be  seen  uv  some  conMderalde 
number  of  persons.  The  offence  is  pnoishaMe 
summarily  by  three  months*  imprisonment.  In 
Scotland  indecent  practices  arc  also  indietulil.> 
ollcnces,  hnt  tiie  law  in  this  resjicct  is  somewhat 
vague,  .md  tlie  piuiiiluumt  is  left  lo  the  disereCiaa 

of  tilt'  court. 

Indemnity*  an  instrument  or  contract  whereby 
a  person  is  protecteil  against  lo.»i«»,  or  against  tiie 
risk  of  legal  procce<lings.     Fire  insumnce,  for 
example,  w  a  contract  of  indemnity  ;  ii<>t  so  life 
iosaranee,  which  is  a  contract,  not  to  make  goo«i 
'  an  nneertain  lorn,  hnt  to  pay  a  certain  reversionary 
«mm.    Aets  uf  indemnity  arc  sometimes  ]>asse«l  by 
}  iilianuMit  for  the  protection  of  public  otticers; 
tlnis,   in    I  sol   ;ind   in   1SI7   ai'fs  were  lUL'-sed  to 
,  niotoct  olficers  who  had  taken  part  in  tlie  appre- 
>  nensHMi,  &&  of  penoni  tnapectea  of  trenanii.  Fimi 
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the  yeAT  1727  onward  general  acts  of  indemnity 
were  pMsed  from  time  to  time  for  the  benetit  of 
thoee  who  omitted  to  take  the  ofttha  of  office 
required  by  the  «ele  impoiiiig  diwbUitlee  on 

Indented.  See  Hkbaldry,  Vei  V.  p.  663. 

faMtelltlire»  Ihe  technied  name  giveii  in 
Eagtaad  to  a  deed  under  MttI,  entered  Into  he- 

t%veen  two  or  more  pArtif»  with  mutn.vl  coveiiaiifs. 
Formorlv  the  pa|»ep«  or  pieces  of  iniKlniifiu  on 
wliir'h  the  duplicate  coiiien  of  the  indenture  were 
executed  re<iuired  to  ue  actually  indented— i.e. 
aotehed  or  toothed  (Lat  dent,  'tooth'),  or  cut  in 
ft  travim^  Uae,  so  as  to  eorreepond  with  each  other, 
bat  thb  u  no  longer  necemary.  The  mum  b  not 
n^ed  in  a  (;eneral  sen^  in  Scotland,  except  in  the 
ca-w  of  indentures  of  Apprenticc»«hip  [q.v.). 

Independence  Da7«  in  the  United  States, 
falls  on  tlie  4tli  of  July,  and  is  observed  as  a  legal 
holiday.    Public  meetinsri  are  held,  orations  are 

delivert**!,  ami  the  i,''"in'r.i.l  patriotism  finds  vent  in 
pri>c»>sHi(»n'*  an<l  in  siilvos  of^  artiJlery,  the  explosion 
of  cr.irker*,  and  in  displays  of  fireworka.  In  the 
l&rge  cities  acrident«  have  been  not  unfreqnent,  and 
the  recklcH^s  diHc-harge  of  firearmn  in  now  keut  in 
cheek.   On  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  hide- 

rdenoe  was  reported  to  the  continental  cnn^rf^ 
the  chairman  ;  it  wiu^  read  and  priK-laiiiu'd  at 
the  HtAte-hoiiHc  on  July  8 ;  but  it  wjik  not  sij^'ned 
by  all  the  di-le^^at^'M  until  August  2.  some  of  them 
hying  to  wait  fur  instructions  from  their  respective 

Iadependents«  or  CoxonEOATiovAusTs. 
Th«  distinctive  principle  of  tlic  Congregatir)naI 
church  polity  is  that  every  Christian  church  or 
eocigregauoo  is  entitled  '  to  elect  its  own  otficers,  to 
manage  all  ita  own  affairs,  and  to  stand  independ- 
ent of,  and  irresponsible  to  all  authority,  aaving 
that  only  of  the  Supreme  and  Divine  Head  of  the 
Chnr.'h,  t!ie  lyird  .Il-mhis  Christ.'  Tlii\v  regard  the 
Sacreil  Scriptures  as  their  only  stAndard,  and  hold 
that  hntn.in  traditions,  fathers  and  councils,  canons 
and  creeds  p^isness  no  authority  over  the  faith  and 
practice  of  Christians.  Congregationalism  denies 
that  there  is  any  aaUiority  in  ijcriptnre  for  uniting 
the  ehnrehes  of  a  nation  or  province  into  one  cburcn 
or  coq»or.\tion  to  riil>'d  uy  a  lii-^lrip  or  hi^hops, 
su|>eri<»r  to  tlie  lu-iliop-s  or  pantors  of  i>.irtic\ilar  con- 
j.'r>-^atiotii,  or  by  a  presbytery  or  t^yiiod  rori^isting 
of  the  po-storM  or  elders  of  tfie  several  congregations  oi 
the  nation  or  province.  This  u  the  spedality  which 
distinguishes  Independency  or  Congregationalism 
from  Kpiscopocy  and  from  Presbyter)'.  The  temt 
•  Indpjiendent '  is  supposed  to  have  ori^inate<l  in 
the  incidenUal  use  of  the  woni  in  an  'apoloj^'y' 
aiidn»«ied  in  Latin  and  Knglinh  to  the  Britisli  and 
Coatiaenlal  universities  about  ttie  yi»r  1604.  But 
tiM  earilj  maiatainere  of  this  form  of  church  govern- 
meat  Vera  earafnl  to  rapodiate  certain  inferences 
which  might  he  drawn  irora  the  use  of  the  word. 
•We  do  profess  dependence,'  said  one  of  tliom, 
*epoo  nia„'istrates  For  civil  government  and  pro- 
t/^:i  »a  ;  dcpen'lenc"  u|i  ia  (.'lirist  and  his  wonl  for 
the  eorerei^  government  and  rale  of  our  odniinis* 
traliawi  aenienden<»  upon  tha  eoanael  of  other 
■hniehsi  ana  synods  when  onr  own  variance  or 
Icnenmee  may  stand  in  need  of  such  help  from 
tAem.'  The  indejcndcn'-o  clninied  \vhs  only  the 
eight  of  ever>'  induidual  church  to  aiimini-ter  its 
own  affairs,  free  from  the  control  or  authoritative 
of  other  chorcbes  -a  right  compatible, 
ted,  and  b  still  aMerte«l,  with  union  for 
imotton  of  common  ends,  and  with  fraternal 
'and  counsel  in  ca«e»  of  variance  or  other 
dilficalty.  A«  compared  \vith  other  societies  of 
Christiuia  who  claim  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
lUa  hod/  of  Christiano  may  ho 


defined  briefly  as  independent  congregationaHy, 
or  as  *  Con^gational  Indeiiendcnts.' 

Doctrinmly  the  early  Independents  occupied 
the  Mune  poeition  as  the  other  sections  of  the 
Puritan  family.  They  held  in  sulietance  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  tlie  Ucforniers,  of  tlie  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  of  the  Tliiriy-nine  Articles. 

Not  refusin''  to  confefs  tlieir  faith  with  the  other 
nicinbeFS  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  repre* 
sentativea  of  the  Independents  disputed  the  n^ht 
of  that  or  any  other  assembly  to  confess  its  faith 
for  pr»terity,  or  make  that  confession  binding  npon 
them.  I.argely  Augustiiiian  and  ('ah  iiii^-lii'  in 
their  interpretation  of  Scripture,  CongregalioiiHli>tH 
have  in  these  later  years  beconie  more  alive  to  the 
freedom  which  their  principles  involve  to  interpret 
Scripture,  not  according  to  an^  one  scheme  or 
Bvstemj  but  as  loyalty  to  the  light  of  truth  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  may  dictate.  In  the 
reaction  whirli  lolhiwcd  tlie  risp  of  SociiiintUMu 
many  Indepemlent  hoiiotiis  fctfiod  the  use  of 
their  property  by  thi-  in-«ition  of  umatljolic 
doctrinal  restrictions  in  their  deeds.  In  later  years 
the  use  of  their  property  and  buildings  ha«  been 
Iinnte<i  only  to  the  oatliolic  interpretation  of  the 
teaciiing  of  Christ,  and  what  tbev  regard  as  tiM 
Ne^^  TestaiDOWt  oooatitation  of  the  vdigiOQa 

6(X-iety. 

Fr)r  the  historj'  of  tliis  }»odv  we  must  refer  to  the 
works  named  at' the  end  of  tdis  article.  But  it  tuny 
be  mentioned  that  as  eeiiy  aa  the  days  of  c^uet  u 
Elizabeth  it  was  numerous  and  influential,  la 
a  Riieech  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  House 
of  Coiiimoiis  in  on  the  subject  of  a  law  to 

transiM)rt  tlie  lirownisfs— as*  they  were  ofTensively 
and  untruly  name<l  after  Uoliert  Browne  (q.v. )— 
he  thus  refers  to  their  numbers :  *  If  two  or  three 
thousand  Brownists  meet  at  the  seaside,  at  whose 
charge  shall  they  be  transported  ?  or  whither  will 
you  »end  them?  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  am  afraid 
thi  re  near  twenty  tlunisand  nf  them  in  Kni,'lanil; 
and  when  tlioy  are  gone,  who  shall  maintain  their 
wives  and  children?  Several  eminent  men  of  this 
body  siiU'ereii  death  for  their  opinions  ;  others  were 
condemned  to  banuhment  The  greater  part  retired 
to  Holland.  Nambwo  soog^t  an  asylum  in  Now 
England  ;  and  America  Btiircherfohes  the  memory 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  a-s  tlie  foiuidcrs  of  those 
institutions  which  are  the  sources  of  licr  fi-eedom, 
her  intellectoal  and  moral  power,  and  her  national 
elevation. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662 
the  Independento,  along  with  other  NoneonfonnistS| 
were  subjected  to  muen  suffering.  The  act  required 

an  express  as.sent  and  consent  to  everything  con- 
tained in  the  revised  Prayer  book,  and  its  eflect 
was  to  cause  1!MX)  or  2000  of  the  clerj.'y  to  leave  tlie 
church.  Still  the  Independents  increased  ;  and  the 
Itcvolution  of  1688,  and  the  parsing  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  in  1689,  at  length  brought  them  relief. 
Efforts  were  made  ahont  this  time  to  Vring  about 
an  accoiiim<»«lation  lietween  them  and  the  tnglish 
rresbyteiiaiis ;  and  in  1691  heads  of  agreement 
were  <lrawn  up,  but  with  little  prai-ti<al  result. 
In  IT-W  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  lndei>endenta 
formed  themselves  into  a  united  body,  under  the 
name  of  the  Three  DmominatimM).  for  the  iwo> 
tectinn  of  their  cini  and  religions  illierties.  Tho 
Independents  are  the  largest  dissenting  body  in 
F.n>rlnnd  except  the  Wesleyan  Methislists.  The 
lai^'est  cxmfederation  of  its  cburcbes  is  'the  Con- 
uix'gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,'  which 
IS  careful  to  lay  down  m  its  Uosb  the  principle 
that '  it  shall  not,  in  any  case,  assnmo  legielativo 
authority,  or  l»ecome  a  conrt  of  appeal.' 

.\n  Indcpenilent  clmnh  i».  frotn  its  very  con» 
stitution,  at  lilierty  to  choose  any  man  {or  ita 
minister  whom  it  ooneiden  qnaUfied  fur  the  olliof 
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— subject  only  to  the  clicck  arisinj^  from  tlic  fact 
that  neiylihouring  ministers  will  refuse  Ut  ordain 
or  lecogtiise  a  man  whom  they  Imve  reason  to 
ntgwd  H  dis^OAlified.  But  from  the  ht^tinning 
tbe  Tndependento  have  attnehetl  great  importance 
to  an  ciiticated  mini'^try.  Their  leaders  in  tlie 
Puritan  ajje,  such  as  Owen,  Howe,  and  Urceuliill, 
wcro  nion  of  great  learning,  and,  as  s(M)n  as  the 
Act  of  Toleration  in  1689  allowed,  measures  were 
taken  for  securing  a  succession  of  educated  men. 

lo  1890  tfae  (MttgrtgatioiuMi  Ytar-book  raported 
4817  ehnrehee  and  pwiteliing  stations  in  the  Umtad 
Kingdom  connected  with  the  body,  of  which  101 
were  in  Scotland,  29  in  Irolami,  with  91  stations, 
and  in  tlu*  ('lianiicl  Islanils  11.  In  Canada  there 
are  184  churches  and  stations,  in  Australia  300,  in 
New  Zealand  25,  in  South  Africa  41,  in  Jamaica 
41,  in  firiti»h  Gniaiia  38,  in  IndiA  81,  in  Chio*  2. 
on  tlie  eonttnent  of  Enrope  4 — ^making  a  totel^  of 
666.  There  arc  in  all  18  cnllc^'os  for  training 
ministon*.  with  02  professors  and  472  students ; 
besides  the  missionary  institutos  of  tlie  London 
MissioDory  Society.  In  1895  there  were  4850  Con- 
gregatUmaBat  churches  in  these  islands.  Their 
eowgae  are  'New  College,'  London,  a  union  of 
three  older  oolleges — Homeiton,  Highbnrv,  and 
Coward — to  he  ultimately  transferrecl  toCamoridge, 
Cavendish  rolle^e  there  having  been  l)OUght  in  189.?; 
Hackney  Cnllt-j^o  ;  Lancashire  College,  Maii<  iie>ter; 
Yorkshire  College,  Bradford — a  union  of  Airedale 
and  Rotherham  coll^;es  effected  in  1888 ;  Mans- 
field CoUege,  Oxford,  formed  bv  the  transference 
in  1M6  of  ^prlnghill  College  ana  its  revenms  from 


Birmingham  to  Oxfonl,  where  gradnates  ot  any 

British  university  are  eligible  as  students,  pnrsning 
part  of  their  studit'H  in  tlie  theological  classes  pro- 
vided by  other  colleges  of  the  university  ;  Cheshunt 
College,  l>elunging  to  Lady  Huntingdon's  trustees, 
fonnoed  for  the  prejMration  of  young  men  for  the 
Christiaii  miabtry  in  any  section  of  the  church  to 
which  they  might  he  called,  but  virtually  an  Inde- 
pendent college ;  Western  College,  Plymouth,  the 
oldest  of  the  colleges,  dating  from  1750;  Notting- 
ham and  Bristol  Institutes  for  the  training  of 
evangelbts  and  village  pastora ;  in  Wales,  Brecon, 
Bala,  and  Bangor;  'Carmarthen  Presbyterian 
CoHsse,'  govemeu  by  Dr  Williams*  trustees,  who 
are  Unitarians,  with  an  Indciwndent  theological 
professor  and  many  Independent  students;  and  the 
Theological  Hall  of  the  Soottwb  Congreigationai 
churches  in  Edinburgh. 

In  Scotland  Independency  may  he  traced  hock 
to  the  days  of  the  Commonwearth,  during  which 
it  was  imported  by  the  ehapliuns  and  soldien  of 
CromwelL  But  the  present  independent  chui-ches 
in  Scotland  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  a  mission- 
ary movement  ill  the  end  lif  the  18th  century,  chief 
among  the  lca<lcrs  of  which  were  the  brothers 
Robert  and  James  Haldane,  Greville  Ewing.  John 
Campbell,  and  John  Aikman.  The  Ualdanes 
beeame  mptists  in  coarse  of  time— a  eircnmstaaoe 
which  greatly  divided  and  weakene<l  the  new  cora> 
mnnity.  The  formation  of  an  aca<lemy  for  the 
trainiu''  of  ministers  in  1811.  and  of  tiie  <  ■o!i;,'rc;,'a 
tioual  Union  about  the  same  timt\  did  niucli  to 
restore  the  lost  vigour  of  the  Ixwly.  It  slionld 
be  added  that  the  Baptist  churches,*  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  are  as  strietly  'Independent' 
as  those  which  Iwar  that  name. 

In  America  the  fii-st  Independent  church  was 
fonndod  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  in  1620  by 
a  Darty  of  pilgrims  sent  from  Holland  by  John 
Rooinson.  In  1637  the  spread  of  .\ntinoroian 
doctrine  oaosed  roach  disensston  in  the  church. 
By  a  synod  eoarened  in  New  England  Anti- 
noniianism  (q.v.)  was  unanimon'^lv  condemned. 
In  10.38  Harvard  College  was  fouude<l  In  1658  the 
Savoy  Conieasion  waa  adoptad.    It  atill  remaaaa 


in  fori-e.  T'nitarian  princiiilcs  spread  almut  1900 
widely  in  the  Congregational  chtirches  of  America, 
and  though  a  separation  took  place  between  the 
Unitarians  and  the  Trinitarians,  both  still  retain 
the  Congregational  form  of  church  government. 
In  1SH.3  the  Unitarian  rluucdu.s  of  this  nrdor  num- 
bered ."JW).  TluTc  is  a  In  Italian  theological 
seminary  at  Meadville,  I't  iin«.ylvani.a,  and  Har- 
vard (q.v.)  has  only  of  late  yean*  Wn  professedly 
non -sectarian.  'Congregntfimalifim,'  aoconling  to 
Dr  Scbaff;  'is  the  ruling  sect  of  the  six  north- 
eastern states,  and  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  s 
beneGciiil  influencn  nj>i>n  the  religions,  '-m  i.il,  an<l 
political  life  of  the  win.lo  nation.'  American  Con- 
gregationalism i-^  somewhat  nearer  to  Presby- 
terian ism  than  the  English  type.  In  addition  to 
the  Conferenee,  or  AsMdatioin  of  Churelie«,  by 
which  they  eo-OMi»te^lor  common  end*,  a  national 
eonneil  meets  triennially  'for  advisorv  nnd  not 
juridical  ends;'  but  this  romicil  i-  thr  ii<ii-:iu^«»,l 
agencv  for  ilcciding  a.s  to  niini.Hici  ial  nr  fH  i'lesia.»li- 
cal  fellowship.  In  1895  the  nuijjKer  of  Congrega- 
tional cliurches  in  the  United  States  was  n1>ont 
4ii00.  with  515,000  church  meml>er8,  an«l  nearly 
6(HM)00  children  in  Snudsy schools,  Besidea  aam 
we1l*known  eolleges  as  Bowdohi,  Amfcemt, 
Williams,  and  Olwrlin,  the  American  Indeiiend- 
ents  j)oss''ss  theohigiral  seminaries  at  An<io%-er, 
Bangor,  New  Haven,  Hartiord,  Oakland,  Cineago^ 
and  elsewhere. 

.Sec  VaugliRn'a  History  of  Efi{tlUh  Nonecf^nmifgt  t, 
Fletdter's  Hiitorjf  <^  lud^femdenttj  Wsddingtoai*a  Cba- 
ortffational  HiMorjh  MOO  Is  tUOf  mnbaiy^  JnMrMr; 
Hssi's  JSKKsfjr  of  the  PuriUm$;  Dr  Btoogbtaols  JBMto- 
tiaHina  Hittorp  of  Enffland  ;  SkestaTs  Sittorp  ef  tke  JWt 
Churrlift  of  Enfflandt  sad  Bsrdajr's  Inner  Life  of  tkt 
Rf  lnjiouM  Soeietie$  of  the  Vommonwtaltk.  For  tlie  scrip- 
tural sod  a|io«tolie  basis  of  the  tjMiem,  Independc-nta 
refer  to  Wbstely'i  Kingdom  of  Christ  uid  Hatch's 
BomptonLeehire$[lBeO).  8ss  sbo  tlie  srfciflie  PoananL 

Index  (in  fnll,  Index  Librorum  PnoHini- 
TORfM  or  ExprRC..\NnnRi-.M ),  a  catulogtie  pub- 
lished by  iiapal  authority  in  tlie  Roman  <_'athoHc 
Church  of  oooks  the  remling  of  which  is  ]>r<dii)>ited 
to  members  of  that  church,  whether  on  d(jctiinal, 
moral,  or  religions  gnmnds.  As  a  natural  «mi« 
sequence  of  the  dalm  of  the  Catholie  Cbareh 
to  authority  in  matters  of  reli^rion,  and  to  in- 
fallibility, that  church  also  claims  the  right  or 
the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faith  of  its  meni- 
Iwrs,  and  of  guardinfj  it  agaiii-'t  every  danger 
of  corrnotion,  the  chief  atnong  wliicli  is  held 
to  he  toe  circulation  of  books  believed  to  be 


injurious  to  faith  or  to  morality.  The 
recorded  exercise  of  this  restrictive  anthoritr  Is 
the  pn)hibition  of  the  writingB  of  Arins.  Ylie 
earliest  cxamjilo  of  a  prohibitory  cat«logne  is 
f<mnd  in  the  decree  of  a  council  held  at  Konie 
(494)  under  Po]t«  Gelasius,  which,  having  ennnier- 
ated  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  and  other 
approved  works,  recites  also  the  apocryphal  books, 
together  with  a  long  list  of  heretical  authors, 
whose  writings  it  prohibits.  The  UKMlieval  poj>« 
and  cniincils  pursued  the  same  course  as  to  tin 
lu  toiiMlox  or  dangcrou.s  writings  of  their  respec- 
tive perimls  ;  and  the  multiplication  of  such  Inioka 
after  the  invention  of  printing  led  to  a  more 
stringent  as  well  as  more  svstematic  pmceilure. 
The  university  press  of  Lou  vain  issued  in  1548,  and 
again  in  l.^.'iO,  a  catnlogue  of  prohibited  books. 
Mniihir  li-ts  aii|icared  nv  authority  at  Venice, 
l'ari-«,  and  Cologne;  and  I'ius  IV.  issue<i  in  1557 
and  l.).>9  what  may  l>e  regarded  as  properly  the 
first  Roman  Index.  One  of  tlie  gravest  under* 
takings  of  the  Council  of  Trent  waa  a  more  com* 
plete  and  authoritative  enumeration  of  all  thofMS 
books  the  use  of  which  it  was  e.\peilient  to  prohibit 
to  the  faithfoL  A  eommittee  was  oppaintad  lor 
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the  purp«(«P.  nut  it  was  fnnn<!  impossil)le  to  bring 
the  pxaiiiination  of  tlie  Ixxjks  t<>  an  t-iid  before 
th«'  o\i»->'  of  tliti  council  ;  and  tiic  i^iiliie  [)ai>ers 
oi  the  fiimnnttee  were  banded  over  hy  the  council 
to  the  i>'>]ie,  with  itutractiona  tliat  the 'work  aliould 
Iw  eooipleteil,  And  fehe  raralt  publiahed  by  his  own 
nnthonty,  whidi  wm  aeeordinglv  done  by  Pitw  IV. 
in  1564.  Further  additions  and  certain  mmlitica- 
tions  of  itH  rule*  were  made  hy  Si.xtns  V.  und 
Clement  It  was  r<'{iulilislie<l  in  l.'iO."),  and, 

with  the  addition  of  such  books  as  from  time  to 
time  it  was  deemed  expedient  t4>  prohibit,  in  neveral 
— b— antBt  editions,  toe  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  tliose  of  Bmsiehelli  (Rome,  I6<>7):  Quiroga 
(Snlnmoncn,  16011;  and  Sot<Mnaynr,  Xon.Mimii^ 
//u/f-j- ( .Ma<lriil,  HUH).  'I'he  edition  boKt  known  t^) 
in<xl«>ifi  tlifo|o;.'ical  readorx  it*  that  of  Home  ( 1S19). 

The  prohiliitionH  of  the  Itumau  Index  are  of  two 
daaaefl,  either  alwolate  and  total  or  partial  and 
pvorisiaaAL  *  ontil  the  book  shall  b*ve  been  cor- 
raetad.*  The  gnmnd  of  the  prohibition  may  be 
either  IIm  nnlhorHhin  nf  tlie  work,  or  its  subject, 
or  Imth  together.  L  nd«'r  the  first  iiead  are  pro- 
hibited all  tlie  writin^,'H  of  hm  siiir<-l,s~\.o.  the  tln^t 
fonnders  of  heresies — no  matter  what  may  be  the 
Aubiect.  Under  the  second  head  are  prohfliited  all 
books  eoofesaedly  immoral,  and  all  books  on  mMie. 
Boeromaaejr,  Ae.  Under  tiM  thitd  are  probfUtea 
all  Ixioks  of  heretical  authnmhip  treatinif  on  <loc- 
trinal  subjects  ;  all  vernions  of  tne  Bible  by  hereti- 
cal aiit iinr-' ;  and  all  hook.i,  no  matter  by  wlnnn 
writu.*n,  which  contain  atatementa,  doctrines,  or 
insinnatinn«  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  preparation  of  the  Index,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
was  eoraniitt«d  to  the  care  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  InoniMtion  in  Rome;  but  a  sixvial  (  onfxrej,'ation 
of  the  index  wa«  establjRhe<i  by  I'ius  V'.,  and  more 
fully  ori.'.ini>.ed  by  .*<i\(U'«  V.  TliiH  eonf;re^ti(m 
c»>n*j».tH  of  u  prefiTt  ( wiio  \n  alway.s  a  canlinal ),  of 
cardinals,  of  cont^uUerH,  and  of  examiners  of  hooks 
(fmatifioatortM\,  Its  prooeedini!ii  are  governed  by 
rales  which  have  been  anth(»ritatively  laid  down 
by  (tereral  popes,  esmrially  by  Kenodict  XIV.,  in 
a  eonntitotion  issued  July'  10,  175,1.  The  pniwtli 
of  mo«iern  lil»T;itnt<'  Iuih.  of  course,  entirely  out- 
Rtrip|ted  the  liniite<l  and  tardy  machinery  of  thin 
trimnal.  A  rer>'  small  proportion  even  of  the 
ino«t  anti-Cath(dic  pnblications  outside  of  Italy 
appfMur  even  by  name  in  the  Roman  Index ;  but, 
UM^ides  the  positive  prohibitions  of  the  Index  itself, 
tlMTv  are  c««rtAin  eeneral  rules  rej,'anlinj»  the  use  of 
NkikH  by  which  tlie  freedom  of  what  in  conBi<|ere<l 
p«'riloii«  or  |>orniriou)«  ifwiing  in  much  limited 
anion^  memU  p.  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  Church. 

Id  tfaw  list— •<>  objectinnable  to  Prote«tAnt«  ah  striking 
at  libertT  of  private  judgment-  may  lie  found  the  work* 
ef  Jev«(,  UMer.  Haiidcraon,  Hull,  and  Pearaon,  but  not 
tb«  moat  rvallr  formidaUs  Englijh  attsckn  un  Romanism, 
the  worki  of  ('hillincworth  sod  Hooker,  not  to  speak  of 
MBioii,  Bunyan,  sad  Swift.  Othsr  English  worn  eoo- 
4smnod  are  Chaossr,  Spenser,  Addison,  Ooldsmltb,  and 
Masaainy.  Hm  Indea  Is  lerissd  and  axisnded  from  limo 
to  tiaM— as  ia  MB  I  and  sbMtoartMss  ia  msgaafaiss  nay 
to  spiJallT  eeasarsd-astto  artieios  by  Mr  Bt  George 
Whii,  a  CMboHe.  on  'BappiaosB  to  Bdl'  fai  tto  Nine 
Umtk  CrtUwry  tat  1()92. 

In<l^\ins«  The  nf-ed  of  imb-xin;;  lias  l»ecome 
tnorr  urj^-nt  an  the  miuw  r>f  material  to  lie  indexed 
has  increased,  and  the  circle  of  those  who  wish  to 
■sa  tiiese  materials  has  booonie  wider,  liord 
Cbmpbell  profM^ed  to  bring  a  bill  into  parliament 
to  tifprive  an  author  who  publiyhe*!  a  liook  without 
an  index  of  the  privilejfe  of  copyrisht.  There  are 
two  rla«M^  of  iMMikn  to  Ik;  intfexed — viz.  book?*  of 
farts  and  books  of  opinion.  In  the  indexing;  nf  the 
fir^t  elaai>,  experience,  care,  and  common  sense  are 
needed,  and  toe  work  meat  be  ayetematic  and  not 
eaMaL   la  the  aaonnd  daee  tbese  analiflcations  are 


j)ieciH  writer.  The  indexer  must  umb'r^tand  hi.s 
huliiecl  mill  also  un<lerstand  "the  wants  of  the 
readfr.  Tin-  imli'X  imi-.t  lie  exhaustive  in  its 
indication  of  the  various  pointH  in  the  book,  and 
conciKe  in  expression,  and  in.  addition  the  indexer 
most  be  carefni  in  the  choice  of  catchwords  or 
title*  fnr  bis  hMdings.  He  must  either  togetber 
the  same  subjects  under  one  liemlin;;,  and  see  that 
they  are  not  neparate*!  under  synoTiyms.  An 
author  lre(|uently  u.•^('?^  peripliraneH  to  c-raix!  frtini 
the  repetition  of  the  same  tact  in  the  same  form  ; 
but  these  periphrases  will  give  little  information 
when  inserted  aa  headings  in  an  index,  and  it  is  in 
thin  (Miwer  of  selecting  the  best  catchword  that  the 
•;<Mid  indexer  will  show  hi.s  supenority  over  the 
coninion|da»"0  worker.  The  meaninj;  of  the  word 
inrlcx  hiw  ;;riulually  ^aown  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  and  the  word  is  now  established  as 
denoting  a  series  of  lefeTMieea  arranged  in  alpbi^ 
hetieal  order.  There  are  other  kinds  of  indexea  { 
bnt  these  require  an  explanatory  adjective,  aa 
claiwifie<l,  cbionoln^cal,  iKrc.  In  indexing  names  it 
i.s  mofst  iiitpuriaiit  to  Hpecify  the  cause  of  reference, 
as  a  ld«ick  lif<t  of  reference><  after  a  name  i.s  almost 
useless.  A  coloF<.Hal  instance  of  this  fault  will  bu 
found  in  Avticougirs  index  to  the  GenUtman's  < 
Magasine^  where  all  the  referencea  under  one  anr- 
name  are  placed  tn<;ether  without  eren  the  distine- 
tiiin  <>f  the  Cliri.xtian  name.  There  are  '241 1  entries 
uiiiU  r  Smith,  ami  it  h.u*  l»een  calculated  that  to  go 
tliiiiii;,'h  tliin  ma-ss  in  onler  to  lind  say  Zachary 
Smith  would  take  the  consuiter  ei^ht  tlays  of  ten 
\wnn  a  day.  It  is  also  important  to  bring  all  the 
references  to  one  man  under  one  beading,  and  not 
to  separate  them  under  the  different  names  or  titlea 
he  may  have  borne.  In  the  index  to  Scott's  etlition 
of  Swift's  ^Vorks  there  are  tyW  references  to  Harlcy, 
Eljirl  of  Oxford,  arranj;ed  tliur* :  '227  under  Robert 
Harley,  111  under  Lord  Oxford,  and  3(X)  under 
Trciu«urer  (Lord  Oxford).  There  should  be  one 
index  for  a  complete  work  and  not  a  separate 
index  for  each  volume.  Agun,  no  classification 
should  be  allowed  in  an  alpbalietical  index.  This 
ricions  habit  of  classification  makes  the  indexes  of 
s«Miie  well  known  papers  practically  valueletis.  The 
conHuIt4;r  of  the  index  wishes  to  tin<l  whether  the 
volume  contains  anything  on  a  particular  subject, 
and  be  is  only  confused  and  annoyed  if  be  haa  to 
look  in  a  sueceasion  of  alphabets  arrangetl  under 
anch  headings  as  original  articles,  notes,  cone- 
spondence,  &c.  The  preparation  of  an  index 
consists  of  three  divlHiouM  :  (1)  compilation,  ('J) 
arrangement,  (3)  printing;.  Kiudi  indexer  will  lind 
out  the  mode  of  prticedure  which  in  most  suitable 
for  himself ;  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  fools- 
cap paper  is  the  moat  convenient  size  fur  use. 
I  Thoee  entries  which  are  not  likely  to  bo  repeate<l 
'  can  lie  written  down  on  the  [►a;,'e  as  they  occur  ;  but 
I  in  the  e.tHe  of  large  lit-adings  it  will  1k5  more  con- 
venient to  use  a  r«e]>arate  page  for  each,  and  keep 
th«>.>ie  pages  in  an  nlphal>etiMHl  guard  ls>ok  so  that 
they  can  be  turned  to  in  a  moment.  When  the 
time  comes  to  cut  up  the  index  and  amnge  it  in 
alphabetical  order,  it  will  Ite  necessary  to  see  that 
there  are  no  repetitions  of  the  same  subjects  under 
varioUH  Mynnnyni-*.  Now  i:.  tin-  tine-  to  make  the 
croHJ*  ri'feieiio)"*,  and  here  conHi<leral'le  jiidgmi'iit  i-* 
required.  When  the  entrien  are  shoit  and  1>'W,  it  \* 
better  to  repeat  tliem  than  to  refer  from  ono  to  the 
other;  but  in  the  ease  of  long  entriea  iron  referencea 
are  very  advantageous,  ana  it  is  always  well  to 
refer  to  cognate  lieadings.  No  reference  to  the 
contents  of  a  gen 'Til  liva-iing  which  is  without  sub- 
division shonld  be  ulluw t'll.  If  n  general  heading  is 
divjiii-d  into  sfcfionv,  and  each  of  tliem  is  clearly 
defined,  they  should  be  '  cro*w*  reference*!,'  but  not 
otherwise.  When  the  arrangement  of  the  cut-up 
slips  ia  anilertaken,  aone  altcratiotts  and  teviaioB 
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«f  b«adings  will  frequently  be  found  advisable. 
The  value  of  an  index  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
proper  setting  out  of  the  entries  with  judici<iui<  nne 
of  dillerent  ty|>ea.  When  a  book  is  a  complete 
treatise  on  ii  special  f^uljji'ct,  a  well-made  indev  will 
form  an  ailinirnl)lf.t  key  to  the  subject  and  lie  in 
itM'lt  intr  itisnall y  u-^eful.  Indexes  may  also  be 
iiiaiie  with  regard  to  a  particular  nubject  dealt 
with  in  a  number  of  books. 

Tlie  Index  Sodety,  to  form  a  library  of  IndexM,  and  to 
make  ind«XM  to  importaot  book*,  rare  eerlali,  ce.,  vaa 
fmtaded  tii  1877,  and  auUoquentlj  inooipocated  with 
(be  Brititb  Reoorde  Society  ;  their  publieeUoni  appear 
ouarterly  ta  the  Index  Library.  The  American  Library 
AawNianoo  Index  (1893)  indexed  3000  miacellaneoua 
Toluroes.  Sc-c  books  mentioned  in  the  article  BiOLloc- 
BAPHT,  and  H.  B.  Wbeatley's  Hois  to  Catalogue  a 
Zibraru  {mm). 

India,  an  extensive  rep^^"  of  Honthero  Asia, 
and  next  after  China  the  most  popolooa  MWl  in 
the  world.  It  was  celebrated  during  many  agsH 
for  Its  rkhea  and  aatural  prodnetione,  ita  beantmil 

uianufactureH  and  costly  meivhamlisf,  the  mafnii 
licence  of  it«  sovereigns,  and  tht-  earlv  civilisation 
of  its  ]ii  ('|)lc.  It  poei»ess<_'s  csjK'cinI  inU'rt'st  to 
Itritl-^li  i^'onle  from  the  imperial  conni'ction  of  its 
history  with  thatof  their  own  nation.  It  affords,  too, 
tlie  greatest  market  in  the  world  for  Britieh  textile 
mairafaetares,  and  a  great  field  fbr  the  employment 
of  British  capital. 

Nomenclatin  >•. — Tlio  name  India  comes  to  us, 
tliron;;!!  the  Koiiiaiis,  from  the  (irccks,  who  bor- 
rowed  it  from  the  l\M>ian!<.  The  latter  applied 
the  name  Hind  to  the  dwellers  in  the  basin  of  the 
8indhu  River,  a  Sanskrit  name  for  the  Indus. 
Sindhu,  bv  the  regular  change  of  t  into  A,  becomes 
Hind.  Tne  river  i.n  5;till  calteil  Sind ;  while  the 
land  is  Hind.  (Jthcially,  then,  the  country-  is  Hind 
in  tlio  VL'rnacnlar,  and  India  in  EngUslu  The 
national  name  Hindu  is  derived  from  Hind.  Then 
from  Hindu  came  tlie  name  Hindustan,  which  i.<t 
only  a  province— via.  the  region  of  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges.  Thia  name  ha^  sometimes  been 
applied  to  India  as  a  wholes  bat  tbi*  ia  quite 
erroneous. 

Geographers  wrlt*^  of  Further  Imlia  and  Hither 
India.  The  lormcr,  lying  eastward  bey<md  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  is  mostly  in  native  hands,  and 
partly  under  French  protection.  The  latter  is 
under  British  dominion,  and  is  in  legal  phraw; 
India.  It  waa  in  1877  proclaimed  aa  the  Indian 
empire.  HiIb  artiole  will  refer  only  to  the  official 
India  thus  indicated.  It  will  for  method  and  con- 
densation be  divided  into  live  i>art«— I.  The  Land  ; 
II.  The  People;  III.  The  Government  and  the 
Military  Defence ;  IV.  The  Civii  Administration  ; 
V.  The  Hintoiy. 

L  The  LAJio. 

Tndta  is  the  central  peninsula  of  Mrathem  Aria, 

and  lif  s  in  8'  4  — N.  lat.  and  67"— W  E. 
Ion;:.  According  to  these  limits,  its  length  may  W 
!<tat<'d  approxiiiiat<-Iy  at  1!MK)  miles,  and  its  lucailtli, 
reckoned  along  the  parallel  of  25°  N.  lat.,  at  itiOU 
mile^.  with  an  area  of  at  l«Mt  1,350,000  sq.  m. 
But  in  round  nambecs  the  square  miles  oontatned 
in  this  area  may  be  teekonea  at  one  million  and  a 
half — inclusive  of  IJarnia.  The  natural  boundaries 
of  this  vast  region  art-,  on  tin.-  N.,  the  ran^re  of  the 
Himalaya  Moiuitaiiis.  wliirli  st'p.'iratts  it  from 
Tiirtary.  C^hina,  and  Tibet;  on  the  W.  the  .Suliman 
.Mountains,  dividing  it  from  Afghanistan  and 
Belnchistan ;  on  the  &W.  and  &  the  Arabian  8ea 
and  the  Indian  Oeeaa ;  on  the  E.  the  bill-ranges 
which  l>ord(  r  upon  Burma,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
From  the  mouths  of  the  Brahmaputra  on  tlie 
en.«4tem  si<le,  and  of  the  Indus  on  the  western  side, 
the  two  oiiaaUi,  eaat  and  west,  incline  towards  the 


same  point,  and  meet  at  Cape  Comorin*  thus  m> 
ducing  the  form  of  an  inverted  triangle.  Tbt 

two  sjdes  of  the  triangle  have  together  a  cna-t- 
line  of  about  2000  miles.  Thus  southern  ami 
central,  or  as  it  may  l>e  called  peninsular  India, 
is  from  its  extent  of  seaboard  a  maritime  countxy. 
It  is  northern  India  only  that  has  a  oontinenttl 
character. 

Geography. — For  the  geography  of  India  there 
exist  excellent  materials  from  the  Grand  Trigono- 
metrical  Survev—A  work  of  the  highest  scientific 
value — which  haa  determined  the  hei^dit  ot  tin- 
mountains  and  the  situation  of  all  the  prinripjil 

Jtlaces ;  from  the  toi>ographical  snr\'ey,  wiiioli 
lisplaye<l  the  contour  and  configuration  of  the 
whole  countn' ;  fn>m  the  revenue  and  cadastral 
surveys,  which  have  delineated  the  boundaries  not 
only  of  villages  but  of  fields  also  for  all  provinces 
except  BengnJ  and  Behar.  The  re^i(»n  jiresmtn  a 
diversified  surface  and  cx-enery.  It  ha«  indeed  Iteen 
called  'an  epitome  of  tlu'  whole  earth,'  consisting 
it  doee  of  mountains  far  above  the  level  of  per- 
]>etual  snow,  broad  and  fertile  plains,  bathed  h 
intense  snnsbine,  arid  wastes,  and  impcnetnible 
fi)resta.  Its  natural  divisions  are  the  Himalaya, 
the  snli-IIimalav  an  nin;,'es.  the  jdains  of  tlietlan^'t- 
and  tlie  Braliiiia]>iitra,  tlie  ba^in  of  the  Induii,  the 
highlands  of  Hindustan,  the  Vindhya  and  Satpuia 
ran^ea,  and  the  i>enin»ula  Muith  of  those  ranges. 

Ine  Himalaya  (meaning  'the  abode  of  snow') 
eonsists  of  a  chain  some  IfiOO  miles  in  length,  ia 
which  tlie  links  are  formed  by  mountain  knots 
Covcreil  ^^itIl  jierpetual  snow,  some  of  wfiieh  rise 
fioHi  2U,{»U0  to  near  ^),(n.H)  feet  above  t*ca-lt'\  el,  and 
are  the  highest  vet  dis(  4)veM'd  in  the  world.  It 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  geography  of  northern 
India,  being  tne  source  nf  the  Indus,  the  Ganges, 
tlie  Bcabmaputia,  and  of  tbeur  principal  afflaenta 
See  Himalaya. 

Tlie  .snb- Himalayan  ranj^c,  run  lietween  the 
chain  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  jthansof  theCtSngf* 
and  Imlns.  They  tKcupy  Cashmere,  the  Sindu 
hill-states,  Gurhwal,  Knmaon,  ^'epal,  Sikkini,  and 
Bhut4in,  which,  owing  to  their  elevation  above  the 
sea  ( 5000  to  9000  feet)^  have  a  climate  like  oential 
Europe  in  summer  and  cold  as  Switnerlaad  in 
winter,  with  tlin  vegetation  nf  the  temperate  zones. 
These  re''ioiis  are  separated  Iroin  the  plain  of  the 
Gan^'es  hy  the  submontane  tract  called  Tcrai, 
which  extends  in  a  long  belt,  5  to  25  miles  in 
width,  from  Hurdwar  (wlMm  the  Ganges  ii>«nes 
from  the  snb-Uimalayan  ranges)  to  the  Brahma^ 
putra.  It  is  covered  with  forest,  and  Is  tbe  haunt 
of  wild  boa.«ts.  Tlie  fsnil  i?s  vlta  fi  rTili\  )  nt  nuilaria 
has  rendered  it  uniuhahitaMe  l>y  man  and  tli< 
domestic  animals,  at  ka-t  n  m  -April  to  Oetolx  r. 
This  wilderness  is  being  <iraiinally  narrowed  or  in- 
vaded by  the  progress  of  araina;;e  and  cultivatioB. 

Tlie  plains  of  uie  Gangea  and  tlie  Brahmapntia, 
which  include  Ben^,  Behar,  tbe  I>oab  (meaning 
the  *Meso|.otatii5a'of  theG.^nges  and  Jumna  riv  er» ), 
Ondh.  and  Itoliilcnnd,  form  an  alluvial  tlat.  tpr- 
I  ininaling  in  a  <i<'lta,  and  extending  from  the  lUv 
of  iicngal  to  the  slij:ht  uplands  on  the  i'unjab 
border  that  form  the  water  parting  between  the 
Ganges  and  tlie  Indus.  Througlwnt  its  entire 
length  tbe  Ganees  and  its  numerous  trilmtaries 
spread  out  like  fhe  veins  of  a  leaf,  carrying  every- 
wher«2  tiieir  fertilising  inliuence.  Tbe  population 
of  these  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains  is  very 
dense. 

The  basin  of  the  Indus,  in  the  north-west,  is 
towards  the  soiitb  separated  from  that  of  the 
Ganges  by  the  AravalH  Hills.  The  Punjab  oecuMes 

the  iioitliern  iniition.  South  of  the  runjah,  and 
parallel  witli  th<'  liver,  the  threat  sanily  desert  of 
the  Indu'-  extends  for  nearly  .")(Ki  miles.    The  valley 

'  of  the  Indus  is  continued  through  Sind  to  tM 
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Arabian  Spa.  Between  the  IndnR  region  and 
the  Anivalli  Hills  Vu'>  tlie  Tliur  deport,  an  cx- 
]ian<»«»  of)V(!rtNl  with  .sumlliills,  40<>  iiiile.s  loii^  ami 
\in>  huisul.  It  is  only  in  the  neifrlilMtiirliiKMl  of  the 
luduH  and  soine  of  it.s  trihutarie«  that  tlie  surface 
can  be  cultivated  by  means  of  river-irrigation  — 
•ItlMMigh  crops  of  grain  may  be  grown  in  hollows 
and  narrow  valleya  after  the  rains.  The  horse  and 
camel  alone  ran  cross  tliis  desert,  wliidi  is  described 
in  Hinilii  ;:f<)^njiliy  as  'the  rejnon  of  death.* 

The  lii.lilathU  iif  Hindustan  extemi  fnmi  the 
Vindhya  ami  .Satimra  nionntAins  a*  a  base  to  the 
Iwrder  of  the  Thur  dcwrt.  They  include  the 
tablelaad  of  Jilalwa  and  liajpotaDaof  lUgasUian, 
wbieh  bas  an  elinratlon  of  alNnit  SOOO  fast  albore 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tlie  Vinilliya  and  Sat|Mira  ran^jcs  are  two  hill- 
cliainn.  with  an  elevation  frr)iii  'J.VHi  to  MH)  fret, 
partly  tliouyh  not  entirely  parallel  from  east  to 
wext,  and  divided  from  each  other  by  the  valley  of 
tha  Karbadda  RiTer.  Thnr  form  what  may  be 
called  the  backbone  of  middn  bidia,  or,  by  another 
metaphor,  a  broad  wall  dividing  iMttMni  from 
soathem  India. 

The  penin-Hula  w>ntli  of  the  Satpnra  ranj,'e  is 
in  two  divisions.  The  first  is  the  ikccan  <q.v.), 
which  name  means  'the  sonth.'  Thin  area  in  a 
cstttial  tableland  ajttandios  ham  IS*  to  81'  K.  laL, 
limg  lioni  150D  to  MOO  reet  abova  iba  tea,  an«i 
aadosad  on  all  sidrs  liy  inountAin-rangcs.  These 
laages  are  tiic  Sutpmas  al>ovn  men  tinned, 'the  East- 
am  (Hi  if-,  Miiricwliat  low,  facing  tlie  Ilay  of  llengal, 
and  the  Western  Glldt^,  higher  and  more  important, 
facing  the  Indian  Ocean.  Between  the  Eastern 
GbAu  and  tba  aaa  aia  fertile  littoral  tiaeta  Imown 
to  bistofjr  aa  ttia  Northern  Ciroan  and  the  Camatle. 
Between  the  Western  Ghiits  and  nea  is  a  aiaiUar 
tract  known  geogra|>liically  a.«  the  Konkan.  As  a 
north«'m  cnnilniuitioii  nf  tliis  tract  is  (iujurat,  with 
its  uffshouts  the  iKniinsiilas  of  Katkiawar  and 
Catch.  Prom  the  low  land  of  the  Kmiltan  to  the 
Deeean  pUtean  the  m<Hinlaina  rise  in  a  aneeession 
af  geological  formations  looking;  like  gigantic 
terraces.  The  rivers  of  the  Dcccan  riw  in  the 
Western  Ghjitft,  and.  after  Iraventing  tlie  tahlcland, 
descend  t<>  th»'  M-a  l>y  pa-ssagcs  through  the  Kasteni 
(•hiitA.  The  >«lope  of  the  country  correstiwinds  with 
the  coarse  of  the  rivers ;  it  has  a  gradual  inclina- 
tion towards  the  east^  The  seoond  division  begins 
taehaieally  from  the  Tnngabhadra  River,  bnt  geo- 
grmphically  from  the  hills  sonth  of  Cuddapah.  It 
extends  right  down  to  Cape  Coniorin,  the  apex  of 
theinvert'-i  triaii^'lc.  and  iiu-liidcs  Mfuiras.  'PaiijoM', 
TrichinojKili.  Tinnevelli,  and  other  famous  pliu  cs. 

To  this  summary  of  natural  divisions  a  brief 
Botice  of  tlie  mountains  and  rivers  may  be  added. 

The  «oinitatn*«yiton  forms  a  connected  whole. 
It  is  neparate  from  the  Himalaya  an<l  from  the 
Saliman  range,  which  forms  a  wall  lietween 
India  and  .Vt^'baiUHtan.  It  may  best  l>e  follower! 
frtMn  the  southern  ]>oint,  Cape  Comorin,  north- 
vanls,  thus  :  From  that  point  there  run  upwards 
two  long  lines  of  hills  and  mountains,  one  north- 
saatsily,  the  other  north-westerly.  The  north- 
easterly line  comprises  the  Eastern  Ghats 
already  mentioned,  which  become  mergcil  in  the 
hilly  region  on  the  wc-t  of  Ilcngal,  and  runs  up  to 
the  neighlfritirhiMMl  of  .Allnhal>a/1,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Jumna  and  the  Gan^'f"..  This  line  nowhere 
exceeds  an  altitude  of  3oOO  feet  aliove  sea-level. 
The  north-westerlv  line  comprises  the  Travaacore 
and  Fhlai  hills,  the  Nilgiri,  the  Western  Ghdts, 
tha  Aravallls,  and  the  Rajasthan  hills,  np  to 
the  neighliourhwsl  of  Delhi.  This  line  1ms  at 
several  places  considerable  altitude,  for  exampl** 
ia  the   Nilgiri  ('Bine  Peak').  8000  feet  and 

awards  and  Mababaleshwar  (near  Pbona)  and 
m     BajpataiMt  npwaida  af  4000  faat  These 


two  lines  are  as  the  sides  of  a  triaii^'lc,  and  are 
joined  at  the  top  by  the  two  transverse  and  i»arallel 
ranges  of  the  \  imthya  and  Satpnra  alreatly  meu- 
tione<l.  Thus  the  nionntain-system,  like  the  ex- 
ternal confignration  of  the  coantoy,  ia  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  triangle. 

The  river-tyttem  may  be  thus  epitomi8e<l.  The 
Indus  in  the  north-west,  with  a  course  of  900 
miles  after  is-nin^'  from  the  Himalavas,  drains 
with  its  four  lamous  atfluent*.  t1ie  Sutlej, 
til*'  Kavi,  the  Chenab,  and  the  .IIkIuih,  altout 
300,000  aq.  m.,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Arabian 
Sea.  In  the  north-east  the  Ganges,  with  the 
Jumna  and  other  affluents,  and  the  Hrahma]mtra 
and  Meghna — all  which  join  in  the  Bengal  «lelta 
— drain  alKJut  r)()<J,(M)0  sq.  m.  Owing  to  their 
virtual  ninalganiation  in  Bengal,  it  is  dithcult  to 
assign  a  b'ngtb  to  the  courses  of  these  rivers,  which 
empty  themselves  in  the  Uay  of  Bengal.  •  The 
oentml  region— viz.  that  of  the  Vindhyas  and  the 
Sahara— about  100,000  so.  m.— is  drained  by 
the  Nerbndda  and  the  Tanti,  the  former  having  a 
ronrfio  <if  SOO  nii!(»8,  the  latter  of  4()0  miles,  and 
both  Homing  west  into  tlie  (Jiilf  of  (  ambay,  a 
branch  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  Tlie  n  inaining  area 
(viz,  600,000  sq.  m..  out  of  a  total  of  1..')00,{X)0) 
consists  of  the  Deccan  and  the  jicninsula.  It  is 
drained  hs  tha  following  rivers :  Mahanadi,  with 
acoatweloaO  miles;  Godavari,  898;  Kistna.  800; 
Tungabhadra,  400 :  Pennar.  .SoO ;  and  Knveri,  470. 
There  are  many  other  rivers  wliich  cannot  Vie 
particularised  here.  Among  them  may  l>e  men- 
tioned the  Hoogbly  and  the  Guniti,'  Calcutta 
lieing  situated  on  tiia  former  and  Lucloioar  on  tha 
latter ;  both  behnig  to  the  Gangetic  qretem, 

Geoloptf.  —In  ISn  a  atalF  of  geologista  oommeneed 
a  geologii  al  survey  of  India,  which  has  since  then 
lieen  steadily  continued.  Tliev  have  examined  an 
area  several  times  as  large  as  tlirit  of  Ciieat  Britain, 
and  supplied  for  the  districte  with  which  they 
have  dealt  an  aoeniata  knowladga  of  the  mineial 
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rc<<nlt  tIniH,  '  ( leologically  lii<lia  di\  i'lod  into 
tbrw  distinct  areas  :  (  1  )  peninsular  and  1 1'  i  extra- 
peninsular,  sei>arat<'<l  by  (3)  tlie  Imlo  ( biiigetic 
plains,  formed  of  the  de]H>sits  of  those  great  rivers 
and  theb  tributaries.  ( l )  is  a  land  soiiaoa  of 
immonaa  antiquity,  all  tha  foasiliferooa  roeica 
witliin  it  being  of  aerial  or  flaviatile  formation,  and 
the  newest  of^ tliem  of  Lower  Tertiary  a|,'e.  It  is 
principally  a  ma$afni  gneissic  n)cks^  with  bands 
un>l  b.u-^iris  of  transition  strata  «if  various  ages, 
culminating  in  the  Vindhyan  formation,  of 
unaltered  and  undisturbed  strata,  yet  of  un- 
determined age,  heine  nnfossilitorooa.  Totally 
separate  from  tha  Vindnyaaa  eomeB  the  Gondwana 
formation  :  near  its  base  the  Indian  coal-measures 
on  Upper  Pala-ozoic,  while  the  ton  group,  where 
near  tiie  coasts,  contains  rpper  .niia->ic  marine 
fossils.  A  great  volcanic  formatitm,  known  as  the 
l><'ccan  Trap,  covers  an  immense  area  in  Bombay 
and  Central  India;  tha  deposits  locally  found  in  » 
contain  only  fresh-water  fossils;  in  Gujarat  it 
occurs  lietween  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  marine 
strata.  Along  the  outer  margin  of  the  plains 
presents  an  almost  unbroken  fai-e  of  Tertiary  ntcks, 
of  immense  thickness,  and  mon*  or  less  intensely 
disturbed.  On  the  west,  assr>ciated  with  Cietaceoua 
strata,  they  extend  to  form  the  uplands  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia.  On  the  east,  again  assonated 
with  Upper  Secondary  l)e<ls,  they  abut  against  tha 
erj'stalline  rot>ks  of  the  .Malavan  axis.  On  the 
north  they  tottn  the  sub  Himalayan  <  bain  at  the 
Ijase  of  the  ct-ntral  Asian  iwisin/,  the  southern 
rid(re«  of  which  form  tha  Himalayas;  ia  thia 
position  the  Tmrtlaiy  aeries,  axcapt  at  ita  very 
iiasa,  ia  iadouvaly  of  flnvlatila  lomation,  iilca 
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tbe  ptMiu,  and  oontaiiia  the  famous  Siwalik 
mfttiimalian  fauna.  The oiitor  Himalayan  i»  formed 
of  cr>'9talline  and  other  racks  of  nnecrtMn  a^ ; 

hut  on  llip  nortli  -Iilf  of  the  range  there  U  a  tnll 
■ucw^ioii  of  I'ahiozoic  and  Secondary  uiarine 
fortnationn.  At  tin'  iku ili  ('if^t  aii^'le  nf  ilie  plains 
tbe  SlulloDgplateau  of  crysialliiie  nicks,  o.ipjHsl  hy 
bonamital  xertiary  strata,  »epamtinK  t!i<-  lower 
AMnm  vallenr  from  Sylhet  in  eaatem  Bengal,  is  an 
outlier  of  the  peninmilar  moMtif.  At  the  nortii- 
wv^i  angle  of  the  plainn,  in  the  Salt  I{;inj;f  of  the 
Punjah.  there  is  again  a  smul]  i-.\|>nHiire  of  the 
ancient  limit  of  the  pviiinsnl.'ir  iiiassjf.  prc^ciitiiig 
mn  outcrop  of  coni«tal  dejtnHitfl  of  PaheoKoic  age. 
Beoiden  the  l^ndwana  coal,  a  light  coal  occurs 
MKwadieaily  in  tbe  Tertiaiy  rocki  fiom  Sind  to 
Caabmere,  and  in  apper  Amam  there  ate  rich  coal' 
nieaKurcfl  of  almnt  tiie  Kamo  afje  ;  in  Itoth  tli<'>ie 
repionis,  also,  petrtdeuni  is  ninre  i>r  lest  almmlant. 
Pure  iron  orus  are  aiiuniiant  tiirr)u;,'lioiit  the  penin- 
sula and  in  the  outer  Himalaya;  other  ores  are 
OOmparatively  scarce,  except  along  the  Malayan 
axis.  Tlie  diamonda  of  India  and  tbe  alaminons 
gems  of  Borma  are  well  known.* 

In  ancient  times  there  were  gold-mines  in  the 
monntainB  of  the  south  western  regioim,  wliieh 
Hupplied  the  metal  for  tiie  ^jnld  coinage  wliieh  a  i> 
then  almost  universal  in  the  countr)*.  The  must 
aoeesjtihle  parte  of  the  auriferous  strata  have  been 
vorked  out  agoa  aROi  and  tbo  remnant  fonns  what 
is  known  as  the  Mysore  mines.  There  are  other 
anrifcroiis  (lejKwits  in  parts  of  'lu"  f>'-fcan.  Silver 
has  never  l«>en  cliscoverfxl  in  any  .'iii|ireciahle 
quantity  within  the  country;  but  in  tiie  miihlle 
l^es  it  was  intriHlueed  largely  from  ac>rui«8  the 
Kmalayas  and  use<l  for  eoinage.    In  the  Shan  de- 

Kdeaeiea  of  Buroia,  however,  it  is  extraeted  from 
ore.  Goal  is  obtained  largely  in  westera 
Bengal,  in  the  Satpura  Hilln  to  a  cunsiileraWe  ex- 
tent, and  in  the  Deccan  to  some  extent,  ami  in  scjme 
other  places  al-*)  enoti^'h.  on  tiie  w  lioh*,  to  suii|>ly 
the  railways.  Iron  ami  co])p<>r  aru  found  and 
vwked  to  many  parts  of  ilio  country.  There 
am  many  other  mineTal  produets  of  leeser  import- 
ance. Inamoade  an  still  fonnd  in  the  central  fiills, 
and  ru1)y  mines  are  worked  nenr  tlio  IrRwa<li. 
The  mineral  r(»floui-ces  on  the  whole  are  int't-rior  in 
iiiijjortanfe  to  the  a>,'rieiilt  ui  il  Ne«  the  .Vf/i  f(f(/  of 
Uu  c,t  iJ,,riif  of  Imita,  by  Medlicott,  Blanford,  and 
Ball  (:{  v.,|a.  1879-81). 

a t mate— It  follows  from  the  foregoing'  sammt^ 
of  |;eography  in  a  onnntiT  extending  over  26*  of 
latitutle— one  extremity  of  which  mnf  far  into  the 
torrid  zone,  and  the  ottier  terminates  in  a  range  of 
mountains  rising  far  alMive  tie"  line  of  perpetual 
snow— a  country  embracing  lowland  plains,  eltivuted 

(tlatoaus,  and  alpine  regions,  that  the  climate  must 
le  extremely  varied.  The  whole  country'  biu  three 
well-marked  seasons — the  oool,  the  hot,  and  the 
rainy.  This  characteristic  applies  without  distinc- 
tion to  all  part«  of  llie  country  ;  even  to  the  Hima- 
lava'j,  wliidi  liavL'  otherwise  a  climate  like  that  of 
ISwiuerlrtatl.  Tlie  e«ol  months  are  Novonilx'r,  lie- 
ceniber,  January',  and  a  part  of  Fehniary  ;  the  <iry 
hot  wetither  preoedcs,  and  the  moist  hot  weather 
follows  the  neriodioal  rains.  The  rainy  season  falls 
in  the  mhhllc  of  summer  ;  its  lieginning  is  earlier  or 
later  acconlin":  to  circumstances,  its  ending  is  in 
Septcnilwr.  But  in  Burma  it  lasts  lon^'^  r :  and  in 
the  peninsula  there  is  a  scc(>n<l  rainy  season, 
calleii  the  latter  rains,  during  the  autumn.  The 
winter  is  the  pleasant  perio<l ;  the  spring  is  gener- 
ally hot  and  healthy:  the  summer  depends  on 
the  duration  of  the  rains ;  the  antomn  is  close, 
malarious,  and  unhealthy.  The  rainy  season 
(•\ 'Tvu  lii'te  romi->  from  the  -aitio  r.iu-*''  —  \  i/. 
the  attraction  by  the  sun  of  mohture  from  the  I 
oeean  in  oknidii  and  tbair  oondematioii  into  lain  1 


upon  the  land.  It  is  called  monsoon,  probaldy  a 
corruption  of  the  Pernan  word  for  eeason  (see 

MoNsooH).  It  Is  the  occasional  failors  of  the 
monsoons  that  cause.-*  the  periodical  famines  to 
whieli  the  conntry  is  lialile.  The  central  l^ble- 
land  is  e<M)l  com  p.a rati  vely,  hut  the  alternations  of 
beat  and  cold  ditter  greatly  elsewhere.  In  the 
north-west  there  is  bnmin;^'  heat  with  hot  winds  in 
snmmer,  and  froat  at  night  in  winter.  In  the 
south  the  beat  is  more  tempered,  hut  the  winter 
is  CfKil  only,  and  not  cold.  At  Ootacainnnd,  on 
the  Milgiris,  7200  fe<>t  nbnve  the  level  of  the  *ea, 
tbe  mean  annual  temiieratnrr  is  ,'i8°  F.  ;  at  .Ma<lras, 
83° :  Bomha^y,  W ;  Calcutta,  79' ;  Bangalore.  74' : 
and  at  Delhi.  7S*.  Bttt  at  places  like  Ikeibi,  where 
tbe  heat  of  summer  is  tremendooa,  tbe  avenge  la 
reduced  by  the  oold  in  winter.  The  fall  of  raia 
varies  greatly  in  difl"'  r  i  t  parts  of  the  country. 
1ti  the  north-eastern  ami  other  ouil\in^;  ] •arts  it 
exceeds  To  inrlies  ;  at  one  ol>ser\atory  in  north- 
east iiengal,  Cherra  Punji,  tiicre  is  a  phenomenal 
fall  of  60U  inches  in  the  year.  In  tbe  Deccan,  in 
the  upper  basins  of  tbe  CSangea  and  tbe  Indus,  it 
is  30,  and  in  the  lower  r^ons  of  the  Indus  kos 
than  15  inches.  Tbe  remainder  of  Tmlia  is  plaetvl 
Ijetween  the  extremes  represented  hy  tlie>e  damp 
iuid  dry  helts,  but  is,  as  compared  with  F.iin>i>e, 
an  arid  country.  Hence  the  necessity  of  tanks 
and  irrigation  canals  to  supply  moisture  to  tbe 
soil,  and  to  obviate  tiie  danger  of  dronj^t  and 
famine.  «i  meteorolegieal  department  baa  bent 
established,  with  161  oliservatories,  tbe  chief  of 
which  are  at  Calcutta  aod  Bombay.  See  Ueaiy 
K.  ISIanford's  Practintl  Uvidf  lo  tk«  CUmoUt  md 
U  mther  of  India  (1889). 

/"anna.— 'The  domesticated  animals  are,  firet, 
the  cattle— oowi,  bnflaloea,  oxan :  the  last  two  do 
the  work  of  agrisnltnre.  The  hull  and  now  are 
sacred  animals  to  Hindus,  and  by  them  are  never 
killed  for  food,  Tbe  indigenous  lireods  of  borM>s  in 
liiilia  are  hein;:  iinjiroved  by  the  inip<irtation  of 
foreign  sirt>t>.  They  have  never  been  employe*!  in 
agriculture.  Tlie  )K>ny,  the  donkey,  and  the  nmie 
are  largely  nsed.  Sheep  and  goats  are  abondaatk. 
The  pig  is  plentiful,  hut  is  desniaed  hy  the  nnper 
and  middle  cla.s.ses  of  the  people.  The  riionKeys 
are  tame  and  are  held  sacred.  The  wild  animals 
include  the  ti^'cr.  panther,  cheetah,  ho.ar,  Ix-ar, 
gayal,  elephant,  and  rhimK-eros.  Two  species  of 
the  crocodile  infest  most  of  the  rivet*.  Deer  of 
varioua  sorts  abound  eveiywhere^  and  mainiv  supply 
sustenaaoe  to  tbe  carnivoRraa  animala  The  lifta, 
the  hy«*na,  tbe  lynx,  and  the  wolf  are  unimport- 
ant. The  elephant  is  used  only  for  pur|>os««i  of 
war  or  of  stat«>,  hotli  hy  the  i,'o\ cninn-TU  and  by 
the  native  nobility.  'I  ht-  il>ev  and  the  uvifi-arnman 
(the  wild  goat  and  the  wild  slieep)  are  found  only 
in  the  highest  )>arts  of  the  HimaJayas.  Poisonona 
snakes  abound,  the  worst  being  the  cobra  <la  capello 
( the  black-hooded ) :  many  thousands  of  the  natives 
die  fnmi  snake-bite  in  the  ycAr.  Tbe  government 
otlcr  rewards,  and  many  thousands  of  animals,  in- 
cluding snakes,  are  de«troye<l.  The  area  support- 
ing these  animals  has  shrunk  during  tbe  pnsient 
centur^-  from  tbe  spread  of  cnltiv«tion,  and  is  still 
shrinking.  Destructive  visi tations of  loeuats happen 
oecasiunally.  The  birds  are,  of  ccrarse,  infinitely 
various ;  liut  several  of  the  most  liesntiful  or 
remarkuMe  sjn-oies  are  wantin-,'.  The  .-u",-  is 
found  only  in  the  Hinialayas,  so  i»  the  phea-vant. 
The  partndge  IS  seen  in  alf  tbe  plains,  and  in  some 
places  the  quail  is  abundant^  The  snipe  is  found 
in  the  marshy  land  :  waterfowl  awarm  in  soma 
localities,  and  lli;.'hts  of  wihl  geese  sweep  through 
the  air.  Vultures  and  other  birds  serve  as 
x  itvi  n^.'^r-'  Tlie  erow  la  common  aveiywbora,  but 
not  the  raven. 

At  tlia  aeapoii  towaa  tha  aiipply  of  flak  lot 
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European  consumption  u  excellent,  and  fiHh-curing 
t>  largely  practUed  by  the  natives.  Inland  tlic 
iddagin  the  inuuntain-»treaniH  is  pKxl,  but  in  the 
ttmn  of  the  champaign  the  tish,  though  abundant 
in  qaanlity,  are  not  esteemed  fur  qaali^.  See 
W  T.  BlMlMd'a  #Vmnm  iff  Britkk  India  (1888  9t 

K<i. ). 

tlonu — Nearly  half  of  the  countrj'  U  tropical, 
tIiou>;h  none  of  it  is  equatorial,  and  a  part  is  not 
unly  temperate,  but  cold  ;  aoeordingly  the  vegeta- 
tion varies  greatly.  As  com|)ared  Mrith  equatorial 
Rpoiu,  the  eoantry  taan  trupicul  prodaets  plentiful 
ami  K<x»l>  hut  not  nrst-rate,  nnch  as  tobaccn,  ^iiK'^r, 
pnjfer,  luid  apices  of  all  Rorta.  Rice  haa  from  time 
unmemorial  been  a  ht^iph'.  Mui/.e  and  niilict  are 
artiolr-i  of  f(MMl  for  the  stronger  races.  Uilneeda  are 
krply  )'\jN>rtetl.  The  camvation  of  wheat  bas 
graitly  titivetoped  for  exportotion  ainoe  the  em  of 
cheap  prioea.  Tea  b  ftrown  largely  under  Eoro- 
\if,\r\  !-titi<'rvl,Hion  in  the  Eastern  HinmlnyaH.  find 
airntiiy  surp  isnen  the  China  toa?<.  Coffee  ih  ;j;niwii 
in  the  •ttmtli,  l>iit  with  clu»<iiu'ii  d  hupccss.  Among 
the  dyes,  indigo  and  lac  (red)  are  noteworthy. 
Ennpean  flowers  of  all  aorti  aie  eokivated  nowa- 
dajs.  The  iodigenooa  flowwa  am  not  rich,  the 
«•te^liliw  beinfp  the  beet;  l^e  flowering  ahnibs 
arc  very  (iru>,  Iiowfver.  Of  trees  in  the  plains 
Dear  the  rtwi-^i.x  tlic  nalm  order  with  its  Rcveral 
vari*'ti<>«  Htrikfs  the  oljscrver.  Inland  the  niungo 
frnit-tree  and  the  orange,  the  nnihragcouH  banyan, 
the  sacred  peepul,  and  the  bamboo  are  features  in 
tha  Imdecape.  In  the  bills  the  teak  and  other 
Mtfal  tin  Mr  li  eel  are  obtained.  In  tlie  Himalayas 
are  the  r>i1ar.  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  juniper. 

The  primeval  forest-s  uliirli  covered  the  country 
have  lonj:  l»een  reftiioted  U*  tlic  bill  and  nioun- 
tain  system  already  de.Hcril>e«l.  But  further, 
in  this  country,  as  m  many  other  countries,  the 
Ulk  have  been  deforeited  by  recklew  destruction 
daring  many  eenemtions,  to  the  injnry  of  the 
climate  and  of  that  water-supply  on  which  so 
ntach  depends.  Consen-ation  of  forest*  was  not 
attvniii'.'-d  luidiT  native  rule,  nor  under  British 
ruU'  until  the  middle  of  the  llHh  century.  Since 
Uiat  time,  however,  a  forestry  department  has 
been  set  op  aa  a  branch  of  the  administration  in 
•very  provinee,  with  European  officerB  trained  in 
Earape.  For  the  whole  country,  the  foresta  under 
nperrinon  ainf>unt  to  100,000  sq.  m.,  of  which 
two-lhinls  are  under  conijdt  tf  ((mscrvancy.  Bo- 
•iilesaagmenting  the  national  reHourcos,  the  forestry 
L4  pnilitAble,  and  jbields  a  net  reveBva  jvaiiy  m 
^ore  than  Italf  a  million  sterling. 

The  agricnitural  statiatiea  show  that  barely 
aae-lUid  of  the  whole  country  is  cultivated  or 
ptaed.  Of  the  remainder  a  ]N>rtion  is  available 
i')r  riiltis  itioTi  .  till-  nv-tt  i.s  uiH-iiltivable,  ffflflt*- 
u>g  of  atitl  hiilaideM,  doiit  rt,  river-beds,  &C. 

IL  The  I'eople. 

/VjpetaMBtt.— TUa  baa  since  the  middla  of  the 
IMh  eatttary  lieen  ascertained  by  censna.  The 
dsesnafaU  censnn  of  1881  showed  253  millions  of 

ssbN  for  the  whole  country,  including;  the  British 
terriione*  and  the  native  Htatt«,  an<l  an  increa>*e 
of  13  millions  over  the  j[>rece«linfi  census — ap]>ar- 
cntlj  a  gn>wtli  of  I ^  million  annually.  This  total 
*a»  exclusive  of  the  population  of  the  Cashmere 
Mau^  which  lealij  belonged  U)  the  ooentnr,  and 
«f  Cpper  Bnrme.  enbseouently  annexed.  In  18B1 
lha  aoptilfttion  of  tlio  Hritisli  province'*  wju-*  221 
fldlllMi*  nn<l  «>f  till-  niitivt!  states  lUi  millions.  In 
loon'l  nnmli*T!»,  then,  the  |Mipnlation  may  lie  slated 
at  2^7  millions,  which  makes  this  dominion  the 

Spnlooa  in  the  world,  aext  after  China.  But 
|.<>pulous  the  oovntiy  ia  not  aa  %  whole 
i>eoi>iad ;  the  amaoo  of  tnh«bitaata  to 
m  atone  nile  baliy  «B  for  tha  British  pro- 


vinces,  111  for  the  native  states,  and  184  for  the 
whole  country.  The  bill  and  mountain  aystem, 
indeed,  shows  a  spane  population ;  Imt  the  plains 
of  the  Gan|;ee  and  the  Bralunapntra,  again,  and 
the  coast  districts  and  the  southern  peninsula,  are 
densely  peopled.  Tlie  Can^'etic  plain  ^'incrally 
has  an  average  of  400  to  the  so.  m. ;  and  some 
parts  of  it,  near  Benares  and  Patna,  show  an 
average  actually  double  tlio  above,  and  a  density 
which  is  quite  excessive.  Of  the  253  millions  not 
more  than  25  were  urban,  the  rest  being  rural. 
Thus  the  vast  majority  of  the  {jeofilo  live  in  the 
country,  and  most  of  tlioe  are  ujrricnltural  or  y-A-*- 
toral.  Everywhere  the  relurnH  t<liuw  an  excess 
in  the  numlier  of  niahw  over  that  of  females. 

The  population  of  the  three  presidency  cities  are : 
(1891)  Calcutta  (with  suburbs),  861,764;  Bombay, 
881,764;  Madnw,  4SS.518.  Below  these  there  are 
twenty-flTe  towns  with  mora  than  100,000  inhabit- 
antM  each,  and  below  tlieaa  again  fort/'aavea  with 
more  tliau  50,000  each. 

Ethuitlogy  and  Lanauage. — The  langnagea  of 
the  present  day  as  well  as  tho^e  s|M)ken  iriTonner 
ages,  as  far  as  these  are  known  to  us,  belong  to 
fmir  difiiBient  ataclw->vis.  tha  Aiyan,  Diavii&an, 
Kolarian,  and  Tlbeto>Bniiaan  atoeks.  In  point 
of  chron(tlopical  order  the  Kolariaiis  appear  to 
have  lieen  the  lirHt  hcttlers,  and  all  indications 
point  to  their  havin;^  orij^inally  entered  Imlia  from 
the  north-east,  and  having  thence  8pre«wl  west- 
wards over  the  northern  plains.  As  regarda  the 
tribea  anealdug  Tibeto-Boiman  dialects,  they  are 
oonflned  to  the  sldrts  of  the  Himalayan  range; 
thus  forniin<;,  as  it  were,  tlie  southeni  edge  of 
the  wide  Tilx-tan  speecli  field,  having  proV>abIy 
|n  rn-tratc<l  at  variou.i  time.H,  from  the  plateau  of 
Tibet,  through  the  numerous  passes  of  the  Hima- 
layas.  Eastwards,  again,  these  dialects  stretch,  in 
a  more  or  less  oontinnoos  chain,  until  they  merge 
in  the  eompact  body  of  Barman  speech.  But 
whilst  a  separate  linguistic  development  makes 
it  necessary  to  treat  the  Kidarian  and  TiWto- Bur- 
man  lan^uHjiOH  a.M  two  distinct  unnips,  it  is  yet 
highly  probable  that  they  were  ultinuitely  derived 
from  the  same  M<mgol  stock.  After  a  time  the 
Kolarian  settlers  would  seem  to  have  been  A\Mr 
tnrbed  in  their  possession  of  the  northern  plaino 
by  the  inroads  of  Dravidian  tribes.  These,  having 
gained  entrance  into  India  thntngh  the  north- 
woteni  inusses,  seem  to  have  ]>u>'lii'd  forwanl, 
driving  liie  Kolorians  into  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts which  border  the  Gangetic  plain  in  the  south, 
and  ultimately  to  have  forced  their  way  through 
them,  and  poured  themselves  in  a  mighty  stream 
into  the  sonthem  peninsula.  Whether  in  so  doing 
they  were  already  nrged  onward  by  tribes  of  another 
race  followiu','  in  their  wake  wf  dn  not  know; 
certain  it  i-,  iiowcver,  that  at  some  time  or  other 
subee<jtient  to  tlif  iinmi;,'ration  of  the  DravidiauH — 
prultably  more  fliau  4000  years  ago — ^people  of  the 
Aryan  stock  must  have  entered  the  '  lead  of  tha  five 
riven '  ( Punjab)  either  through  those  aamo  MHWa 
of  the  Suliman  range,  the  command  of  wMeh  haa 
."O  often  decided  the  fate  of  India,  or  by  a  more 
northerly  and  yet  more  ruggetl  route,  aero^s  the 
Hindu- Ku^<ll,  and  by  way  of  the  I'amir  pl.-itcjui  ami 
the  highland  valley  of  Cashmere.  In  favour  of  this 
latter  alternative  it  ha.s  been  urged  thattheieaie 
to  this  day  settled,  to  the  north  of  Uaahmere  and 
Kabul,  several  tribes  of  the  Anran  sioelc,  snch  as 
the  DanN  ami  the  Siivh  r  !--!!  "Ivafirs,  whosf  ver- 
nacular dialects  are  of  so  archaic  a  character  a-  (o 
have  suL';,'<'?*t«'d  the  idea  that  these  triU^  may 
perhaps  be  the  <lire<'t  ileseendants  of  some  remnants 
of  the  primitive  (Indo  Iranic)  Aryans  which  had 
remained  behind  in  the  old  homes  when  the  great 
body  of  their  brethren  took  tbrir  departara  in  qneel 
of  noie  favoored  abodaa.  However,  oar  kaowMfi 
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of  these  waifs  and  strays  of  llu'  Ai  van  s^trn  k  is  still 
fery  iiui>erfoct;  and  thev  may  afier  all  turn  out 
to  \te  mere  detached  dialects  of  either  the  Indie 
or  the  Irauie  branch  of  Aryan  speeeli.  Between 
th^  two  divbions  no  sharp  line  of  denuuvation 
can  indeed  lie  drawn ;  but  tlio  lunpiEunsH  of  the 
countries  west  of  the  Imlus— viz.  the  Pushtu  (or 
Pakhtii  I  of  tlic  Af;;liiiiis,  mul  tin-  litihulii,  one  of 
tlie  two  jirincipal  lan^ua^ti^  of  Beludtistan— form 
internit<lua<j  Unki,  being  bv  mmt  sdK^an  included 
in  the  Iranian  gKMip^  wbilat  otken  would  rather 
refer  them  to  the  Indian  di^fidtnL 

(1)  ludu  Aryan  (?njuji.—The  earliest  acceflsible 
form  of  Arvaj>  ^ptsecli  in  India  is  the  Vedic,  espe- 
cially the  taiiiniage  of  the  suc-red  hymns  of  the 
Itiliiveda  whicTi  rej)re8ent  the  Aryan  tribes  as 
■ettied  in  tiie  Punjab.  Even  at  that  early  period 
dinleetie  varieties  eeem  abeady^to  hare  exiatod  to 
aome  extent  among  diflbrent  tribei.  In  the  oonrae 
of  tlie  later  Vedic  ages  the  Aryan  lan^age  s  v 
tendeil  it^  sway  uastward  over  nearly  the  wlmie 
of  nortiieni  India.  During'  tliis  |moci»ss  lorei^^n 
ethnic  elements  were  doubtless  largely  ahsorbetl  by 
the  Aryan  commtun^,  and  the  greater  or  less  pro- 
portioa  of  ndi  adinixtareet  eoupled  with  inde- 
pendent poUtieal  fonnattnm,  eonld  not  fail  ere 
lonjf  to  produce  dilTereut  dial<xt^  of  marked  indi 
viduality.  Meanwhile,  the  exe^tisiA  of  the  »iicre<l 
hymns,  already  largely  unintelligible  at  the  timu 
when  they  were  first  collected,  and  the  consequent 
clotie  cultivation  of  grammatical  an<l  phonetic 
•tndiet,  resulted  in  the  grammatical  fixation  of 
the  litemry  language  (hence  ealled  Sandtrit^te. 
'  completely  or  correctly  formed,  jwdislicd '),  proli- 
al)ly  a)M>ut  the  6th  century  B.C.  llincofoitii  tlie 
divorce  i>et\ve<;n  tlio  literary  itiimn  ami  tlie  jiopnlar 
dialects  wan  ci>u)pleUi.  The  existence  ot  hiicIi 
dialects  at  that  time  is  amply  attestetl  by  the 
fact  that  Gautama  S'Akyamnni  (or  Jiuddha,  *  the 
awakened,'  m  he  mtbeeqnentty  called  himself),  in 
preachin;,'  liL-  now  ^jospel  of  salvation  through  indi- 
vidual ii;4hleuii.Hiie»>ti,  uiaile  use  t)f  the  Milga<llii, 
commonly  called  Pdli,  the  local  dialect  of  liis 
native  Miwadha  ( Behar),  which  accordin^^ly  became 
tlie  sacred  language  of  Buddhist  literature  ;  Imt 
being  as  such  a  graniroatically  fixed  idiom,  like 
the  Sanakrity  it  became  gradually  estranged  from 
the  vernacular  with  which  it  had  originally  l>e«n 
i<lentieal.  The  caimnical  books  of  the  Buililhista 
were  Nettled  at  a  council  held  in  the  reii^ii  of  the 
Emperor  Ai*'oka  alMuit  250  B.C.,  but  they  were  not 
ctiinniitteil  to  writing  till  about  80  B.C.,  so  that 
tlie  atate  id  their  language  i»  attested  for  Uiat 
period  at  lateet.  The  same  Emperor  Ae'oka  has, 
however,  left  us  authentic  dialectic  documents  of 
his  own  time — viz.  the  famous  rock  inscriptions, 
containing'  ieli;,'iou8  e«lict**,  and  si-attered  over  the 
area  of  luHlitem  India  from  tlie  vicinity  of 
Pofliawar  on  the  north-west  frontier,  and  Girnar 
in  (fujarat,  to  Cuttack  on  the  eaetem  coast.  Simi- 
lar in  its  origin  to  the  PUh  another  local  dialect, 
the  MahiMi*hlri,  or  language  of  the  province  of 
MahliriAlitra  (tlie  present  Maliratta  country), 
became  the  rflii^ioiis  di.ilect  of  aimtlirr  large  sect, 
the  Jains,  wJuch  sciiiiis  to  go  hack  to  alnrnt  the 
same  time  an  the  origin  of  ItuddhiHm.  Moreover, 
Sttveral  popular  dialcctM  were  early  cmplovo<l  for 
literary  purpose  ]»y  Indian  dnimati.sts.  \Vliile  the 
use  of  iianslcnt  in  dramatic  literature  is  confined 
to  male  characters  of  the  higher  clai«»es,  women 
and  iiif'-rior  mnle  clianictri  s  ;nt_-  iii\ ariiiltl  v  tindi- 
to  .speak  1im-,i1  diiUci^l«.     riie^.c  tlialccU, 

calleil  /V"/./^^■i    i.e    either  'vulgar'  or  'derive*! 

J from  the  Sant«krit  )'— niny  Im3  looked  upon  as  the 
omnnnen*  of  the  mn<lem  vernaculars  of  northern 
India.  Though  the  oldest  existing  plays  can  hardly 
be  i^aoed  eaflier  than  the  6tli  century  of  oar  era, 
the  aetnal  mo  of  the  Prtkrite,  m  popularly  s|Ndcen 


<Iialecta,  may  go  back  some  centuries  before  that 
time.  The*  principal  Nco-Araaa  languages  of 
India  are  (1)  Bengali;  (S)  (/rtytt  (of  Orvwa); 
(3)  Hindi  (of  the  Upper  Province),  witti  the 
closelv  allied  Patiidbi  and  NtmUi  (the  laui;iiiii,'e  ef 
the  Goorkha^,  the  ruling  class  of  Nepal);  (4) 
Sindfif  (on  the  lower  Indus);  (5)  Kashmiri;  (6) 
Marnthi :  (7)  GtiJanUi — which  Beanies  ( Cowiywrn- 
tiff  VrauDiiitr  of  the  Modem  Aryan  Lavmtagfi^ 
Imlia),  itowever,  takca  to  be  a  mere  dialeot  ef 
Hindi.  To  thesa  may  be  added  (8)  AssatncM, 
formerly  considered  a  dialeet  of  Bengali ;  (9) 
linihtii,  one  of  tlie  two  latij:un>re«  spoken  in 
Beluchintan,  wliiili  at  one  time  \\n^  tlmnght  t<» 
be  I>ravidiHn,  whilst  soine  scli(dars  would  even 
now  refer  it  to  the  Kotarian  ^'nmp;  and  (10) 
Sitdtalese,  the  language  of  the  i»outliem  half  (per- 
hapA  at  one  time  of  the  whole)  of  the  islami  of 
C^eylon,  donbtlesi  iniported  from  northern  India, 
in  the  e.arly  centuries  B.C.,  by  Buddhist  imnii- 
granti>« :  with  its  literary'  dialect  called  Elu,  and 
the  Aryanised  dialect  of  the  alxiri^rinal  \  eddahs. 

Many  of  these  languages  show  a  eoni^itlerable 
number  of  dialectic  varieties,  especially  the  Hindi, 
by  far  the  moat  important  of  all.  of  which  is 
many  as  lifty-nine  dialeetBareemimerated  by  C^ut 

{ Motli  rn  Ldriijiiiif/r.'t  of  the  Enst  Indie*).  Not  a 
few  of  these  dialf<-lvS  are,  however,  of  a  verj'  tnixcd 
character,  owiiij;  to  their  l^'inj,'  spoken  by  Aryan 
ixe<l  trilK's  of  one  of  the  three  other  groups,  and 
conse«]uently  showing  a  more  or  leas  strong  noa- 
Ar>'ao  eleinenL  A  {leeuliar  and  important  form 
( for  it  can  eeareelv  be  cidled  a  distinct  dialect )  of 
Ifindi  is  Urdu  or  Hindusltini,  which,  heiiitr  Hindi, 
with  a  more  or  less  considerable  admixture  of 
1  Vidian  (and  Arabic)  words,  and  written  in  the 
Persian  character,  originated,  after  the  Mohani- 
niedan  conquest,  through  the  oHicial  intercourse 
of  the  Persian-speaking  mleis  and  their  Hindu 
suhjecta— much'  as  in  English  the  original  Teutonic 
;^n)uiidwork  hsis  been  overlaid  by  a  thick  layer  of 
lioniance  and  Latin  vocables  and  formative  elements 
and  liiLi  devtdoped  into  a  kind  tif  Iiu'Ihh  franca  for 
the  whole  uf  India  ;  a  southern  variety  of  it  being 
culled  Ikikhani  or  Ikkhni.  In  point  of  the  anti- 
quity of  it«  literary  documents,  Sinhalese  stanils 
pre-eminent  among  Neo-Arj'an  lancua^es  ;  its  de- 
velopment from,  or  by  the  sitle  of.  vh\\  being  well 
authenticated  by  Elu  works  k"'"^'  hack  to  the  5ih 
centurj'  of  our  era,  and  hv  in^rriptinns  of  very  early 
date.  Next  to  it  come-s  llindi,  cojuiucncing,  about 
A.D.,  with  the  PrithirAj  Ka^tau,  a  heroic  ftoem 
bv  C'liand  Bardtii,  eonipoHcd  in  an  archaic  form  of 
Hindi  which  Tnimup  pn^ioses  to  call  'Old  Uindni;* 
whilst  the  term  'Hindui'  is  applied  by  biin  to  a 
somewhat  more  mo<leni  form,  rejiresented  by  the 
wriiiiif^'s  of  the  ri  lit;ious  reformer  Kabir  (p.  1430 
A.u. ),  liie  sacred  l/ook^  of  the  Sikhs  (the  Grantb), 
and  Tuisi  Diis's  trnnhhiti*m  of  the  Sanskrit  epic 
lUmiiyana.  In  Marslthi  the  oldest  existinu  work, 
a  {Miraphrase  of  the  Sanskrit  philosnphieaT  poem 
BliAgavadgitd,  clAims  to  have  hoMi  wntteo  in 
A.n. :  whil>«t  Bengali  litemtnre  commenees  with 
the  religi«ms  \\  iiiiii:^>  of  the  Vaishnava  refonnt  r 
Chaitanya,  a  e<»nt*;ni|>orftry  of  Luther.     None  of 

the  other  languages  |N)KNess  any  UietatDia  above 

two  or  three  centuries  old. 

(2)  Drai'idian  Group.— The  extension  of  tb* 
Brahmanical  civilisatioti  and  literature  baa  intro- 
duced into  these  laiigua^^cs,  as  into  those  of  the 
iitlii  I  -toe  ks,  ;i  M'r\  considerable  element  of  S.aiiji- 
kiitie  word-;  wliil-t  their  grammatical  structure 
hni<,  on  the  wlml.'.  n-iiiained  intact.  .As  rvgnrds 
the  ultimate  ailinitie^  of  tliis  st4H<k,  l>r  (  aluwell, 
in  his  CmnjMiratirc  Crammar  of  the  Draridinn 
Languttgetf  has  shown  that  Dravidian  speevh,  in 
its  forroatiTe  featnres,  betrays  a  'family likeness' 
to  the  Scythio  (Finnic-Tatatic)  stoek;  whilst  ho 
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alM  dctectH  in  it  certain  andogiea,  tiioagh  of  a 
rather  iadtfiaite  and  reinot«  character,  to  Aryan 
■pfvciL   The  people  s|H;Akin^  Dnivida  )anf;ua<;e8 

w-nipy  a  rorn|wt  arcH  oxtoinlitijj;  over  tlie  wIidIo 
(if  t!n>  "outlicrii  pint  of  tlu'  jH'iiiiisula,  with  one  or 
t\wi  •/i7.n-..v  ill  tlif  ArviiM  It  riitory.  Dravidian 
fcbolar^  n-cogniMc  twelve  dUtinct  lauguojijesi,  only 
ttn  of  wliici),  al.Ho  tlie  iniNtt  important  in  refputl 
to  pofiaiatioo,  have  develoited  anvthing  worthy  of 
the  oame  of  a  literatore— viz.  ( 1 )  ^amil,  occnpyiiijL,' 
tlip  south  •'XHtom  ;  (2)  Tclur/u,  the  nortli  r,*ist«'rn  ; 
(3)  A'j/i'in  \>  (or  Kanmu/a,  i.e.  Kamutuka),  the 
north  wf^teni  ;  and  (4)  Mulai/dlam,  the  south- 
went^TU  |*ortion  of  the  Dravidian  arriL  The 
remaining  membtn  of  tiM  fanlly  are  (.'>)  '/  '////, 
hetwMO  Ihe  two  praoeding  one«,  on  the  MalaUnr 
coart;  (6)  ICadagm,ilM  language  of  Coorg,  ailjoin- 
ing  the  last  named,  inland ;  ( 7  )  Tia/n  an«l  ( S )  hntn, 
Imtli  "fxtken  hy  tril»e»  «»f  the  Nilgiri  hills;  (9) 
Cuiiil,  ill  Ci  iitrjil  India;  ( 10)  Khmul mv\  (II)  Oninn, 
west  iinil  iKirth-wetit  of  Orii«a;  and  (12)  Hdjinahdiy 
or  M<Uer,  the  langiiage  of  a  tribe  oi  the  lUjnialidl 
liilb  io  BsQgaL  TaniU.  which  hM  alio  extended 
to  vmta  over  tlie  nortnem  half  of  Ceylon,  may 
boMt  w  a  rirli  an<!  varied  lit«mtare ;  itH  oldest 
wftrk»— the  Chintaniani,  an  epic  poem  of  15,000 
liiio,  mid  the  Kural,  a  collection  of  otliiral  »tAn/Ji8, 
liuth  of  them  by  Jain  poets — prol>ably  dating  hack 
to  the  lOtli  century,  if  not  earlier.  In  the  sister 
Uognagea,  Naanaya'a  Telofa  (ranalatkin  of  the 
Ifit  Mafaibhinita  and  Kea'ava'e  Kanareee  gram- 
■tf  pfohably  belong  to  the  12th  century ;  whilst 
HaUyilam,  originallv  a  mere  dialect  of  Tamil, 
riiiuiiioiK'.Ti  with  ilie  Iieroic  itofin  Kiiinarhjirita,  of 
uarertain  <late,  but  probably  a  ceutury  or  two 
later  tluui  ihoHe  works. 

\2)  Kolurian  Group.— TUe  term,  derived  from 
tlie  trilial  name  of  the  Kols,  was  firet  inferodneed  by 
Sir  G.  Campbell.  The  people  speaking  thettc  lan- 
puitw.  settled  chiefly  in  the  jungly  and  niountain- 
"iit  tnirS  of  the  ('"Titiiil  I*ro\ iiin--^,  arc  computed 
t"  nuinlier  alM>ut  two  million,  though  manv  tribes, 
•uch  u  the  Bhils,  who  have  adopted  otlier  Ian- 
mges,  especially  H iii< I i.  ethnological ly  doubtless 
■wag  to  this  group.  Kolarian  st)eech  possemes 
a  very  complete  aamxal  system  ot  inllection,  its 
ennjqgational  system  being  e8i>ecially  develope<l. 
Some  .if  tlie  chief  pointH  in  wtiich  it  dilFci-H  f^n>m 
l>r«vidi:iii  >ii4-ecli  are  that  it  luw  a  dual  num- 
ber for  noun-,  and  that  it  lacks  a  negative  form  of 
the  v«rU   Uur  knowle«|^'e  of  mmt  of  theae  l&n- 

XUires  in,  however,  still  Midly  defective,  ftaod- 

KBth  proposei*  to  include  nine  diiFcrent  languages 
■ader  this  group,  to  which  Cust  adds  a  tenth  ;  bat 
this  tcherne  i.s  wi  far  only  provisionul.  Tlie  Iw^st- 
kaown  member  of  thin  family  it\  tUc  S'lutn/i  -spoken 
W  *  vij^rinmn  trilie  inhabiting  the  Ho  calle<i  .Santal 
yK»Bas(»nd  aiijoiningdiHtriclM)  ahm;:  the  western 
oewier  of  Lower  Itengnl — of  which  we  have  a  gfxxl 
inammar  bv  Skn'f.sru<l  (1873).  The  only  other 
•MRnage  of  thin  grouji  the  grammarnf  wtueb  has 
'*Tn  at  all  a<U><{uatety  treat cil  is  the  Mtindtiri, 
•|>ok<»n  l>y  MundaM.  Ithumij,  and  Larka  KoIm  ; 
whiUt  iif  nthen«,  which  are  [>rol»ably  <lestine<l  to 
<lie  not  Fieforv  long,  we  have  a-^  yet  only  Hcanty 
niealiaUriex. 

14)  TiUto-Burman  Group. — This  Geld  baa  alao 
.vet  been  ver>-  imi>erfectly  surveyed,  meet  of  its 
|uif:iL-U^  lying  either  wholly  Iw-vond  the  Indian 
wnotier,  or  onl}'  just  proj»»<  tifi;.'  into  the  Mritinh 
>rnu>rx.  They  share  the  _'i  ri'  i;i.l  ,i„'u.'lutii).'itive 
J*«wi»ft«T  of  the  only  two  lit«'rary  imiguogeti  of  lliif« 
family,  the  Tibetan  and  BurmeaOk  whilefe  io  them 
the  looe  of  tbo  voioo  aleo  plan  generally  w  im> 
pQtaat  part  fn  tlie  mean  log  of  words,  thnngh  not 
y  the  tame  extent  ae  in  mono«jyllabir>  l;\n„'ii'i-'c-i. 
■■adreth  proposes  to  arrange  the»e  Umier  hin- 
)  in  ameleeB  diflbnni  chsses,  whidi  Coat  nh 


daces  to  a  few  geographical  gronpa — via.  the  Ne|»iU, 
Bikkim,  Aiwsani,  Manip<lr-Qiittagong,  and  Trans* 
Himalayan  groups — the last-named  group conaiating 
of  the  southern  otrshoots  of  the  Tibotaa  branch  of 

Til»eto-  Ihirman  .•speech. 

A  curious  cluster  of  dialect.**,  wliirl»  seems  to  be 
inde]M'iidcnt  of  any  of  the  four  grouiw  of  Indian 
B]teech  hitherto  metitionetl,  is  fouml  in  the  Khasi 
hills,  in  the  province  of  Assam.  There  is  a  good 
Khdai  grammar  by  Pr^'se.  This  language,  in 
which  five  or  six  dialects  are  distinguislied,  is  of 
the  nionosyllaliic  order  ;  but  iti»  e.xacl  relatiuntthip 
has  not  yet  been  ileterniined. 

The  word  Hindu  \h\a  l>een  used  in  various 
senses.  In  truth  it  means  all  those  who  pro* 
fees  the  Hindu  or  firahmanio  faith,  which,  how- 
ever, conaists  of  many  sects.  Tliis  vast  community 
of  nearly  208  niilliims  of  souls  is  divided  into 
neveral  Cahtes  (q.v. ),  lii^di  and  low.  The  hit.'h  castes 
are  mainly  Aryan;  the  lower  castes  p)iitl\  Arjan 
and  paitly  Dravidian  or  aboriginaL  A  pei>Mm  must 
be  bom  into  tte  biritenrtsh  mill  cnnaot  enter  them 
by  conversion.  Izn  person,  aa  for  inatanoe  an 
aboriginal,  be  oonverted,  he  ean  enter  the  lower 
castes  only.  The  sectiems  of  Hindu  comnmnity 
thus  sunimarise«l  difler  not  only  in  nationality  and 
laii;;u(ige  in  liiHerent  pri>viin  c>,  Imt  in  customs  and 
dre8.s.  Their  languages  are  to  be  counted  by 
scores. 

The  Moiiammedan  (or,  strictly,  Mohammedan) 
(M)pulation,  on  the  otlier  hand  <aooot  68  millioosK 

m  all  parta  of  India  atTect  the  same  customs,  and 
cenerally  speak  one  language — Hindustiini  or  I'rdd. 
Tl  the  (me  chielly  known  to  Euro|M>ans.  It  is 
the  verjiacular  in  tiie  towns  alone,  an«l  those,  too, 
of  the  north-we«t  only.  In  these  provinces,  also, 
it  is  the  official  language.  It  w,  however,  hardiv 
known  to  the  Mohammedans  of  eastern  Beogal, 
who  s[>eak  Bengali.  Persian  and  Arabic  are  more 
or  lews  known  as  classical  languages  to  the  Mohom- 
inedims  of  India,  but  are  not  s|token  Tlie  lan- 
uage  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  everywhere  the 
anguage  of  the  province. 

The  aboriginal  hill-tribes  have  cau8e«l  trouble  on 
the  Assam  nontier  at  various  times,  especially  tho«<e 
on  the  north-east  frontier  near  Assam.  The  hill- 
tribes  of  the  Dravidian  race  also  are  in  a  primi- 
tive state  socially.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  the  liliils  and  Gonds,  who  are  found  in  the 
Vindhya  ami  S.itpura  regions,  the  Khonds  and 
I\ols,  who  ialiabit  the  Ka»t«m  Chiits,  and  the 
Ssntals  on  the  hill-eountry  west  of  liongal.  The 
Bhib  were  wont  to  live' by  plunder,  and  used 
to  burst  out  of  their  junj^les,  committing  many 
outrages;  but  in  1>»'J.'>,  alter  various  inetluHls  of 
sulnluing  them  ha^l  U'cn  unsuccc»fully  tritnl  by 
the  British  government,  it  was  resolved  to  tempt 
them  into  niilitarv  service,  with,  good  results. 
The  Khonds  and  Kols,  driven  into  the  jungles 
and  mountains  of  Central  India  by  the  advance  of 
the  Aryan  race  from  the  north-west,  have  pre- 
Her\ed  the  grim  religion  that  iirc\. tiled  in  the 
country  Is-fore  Hinduism  was  beard  of.  That 
religion  may  Is*  briefly  characterised  as  Devjl- 
worsliip,  with  efbtrts  to  propitiate  the  iniiliL:riant 
deities  by  human  sacrifice,  princiiwilly  of  children. 

Successful  elforta  have  been  niatie  by  the  British 
government  tn  enpprem  these  practiree.    Aa  a 

tril>e  the  (Jonds  are  the  strongest  ;  they  adopted 
iiarts  of  Istth  Hinilu  and  .MobammtHlan  culture, 
founded  a  rude  liwia-tv,  and  si>,'nalised  tln  ir  lule 
bv  Works  of  material  improvement.  l  or  more 
tfian  a  rentur>'  |HUit  they  have  relapsed  into  their 
pristine  condition.  It  is  front  among  these  aUirigi* 
nal  tribes,  numbering  in  all  perhaps  fifteen  millions, 

that  |>ros«dvtes  to  llindui-in  are  oblaineil. 

A<ittt/t4<ti  Chamrtfr.  -  To  the  inhabiianlsof  India, 
who,  although  generally  a  mixed  race  of  Ihavidiea 
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and  Aryan  origin,  now  Inrm  many  distinct  nations, 
no  general  stAtement  can  applv.  The  acate  bat 
onwarlikn  inhabitanto  of  the  Ganp:etic  delta  are 
quite  uiilik<-  tlie  le«8  intellectual  but  sturdier  race^ 
of  the  u{i|>cr  baisins  of  the  Ganges  and  tlie  Indtu — 
i.e.  tlie  North-western  Provinces  and  the  Punjab. 
Them  latter  again  are  dissimilar  from  tlie  high-bred 
mnd  chivalrous  race  of  Rajastban  or  Rajpatana, 
and  the  hardy  though  humble  Mahratta  of  the 
VVeatem  Ghdts.  Still  further  varieties  are  found 
in  tlie  hrilf-warliki>  and  partly  refiiwd  tiu'i'«  of  the 
eastern  c»>a»t  aiul  aoutlieni  peninsula,  mixed  np 
with  races  of  lesser  spirit  ana  culture.  The  races 
who  in  this  generation  are  Itelicvctl  to  have  political 
aupiratiuns  are  the  Siklis  of  tiio  Punjab — tne  Sikh 
^th  being  really  an  oilkboot  of  Uinduism— the 
Goorkhaa  of  Nepdl,  and  the  Mahrattas  of  the 
Western  Ghats  ;  and  jiorliaiw  ^oine  Hections  of 
Mohamraeilans,  who  might  be  aided  hy  Arabs  im- 
migrating from  Anil)ia.  The  Brahmans  everywhere, 
to  whatever  nationality  they  may  belong,  or  what- 
•var  language  they  may  speak,  have  a  honiogeneous 
character,  iinbueii  with  a  lof^  piida  Iraninutted 
through  long  generations. 

The  Moli.unmedans  of  central  Asiatic  descent 
are  strict  adherent-s  of  their  faith,  and  fometimes* 
fanatical,  liul  those  who,  like  the  inhahitarits  of 
aastem  Bengal  and  of  Darta  of  the  Punjab,  are 
mmAy  Hlndtu  or  aboii^nfla  made  Mohammedans 
'  hj  aonrondmi,  $n  of  eoune  leea  orthodox.  Their 
relfsioo  ti  a  mixtora  of  the  doctrinee  of  the  Koran 
with  the  local  idoiatrj'.  The  Parsees,  a  inercan 
tile  and  educat<*d  cIohh,  seated  at  IJomhay  ami 
aluiff  the  west  cuOHt  of  India,  are  the  de^-endaiits 
of  toe  fugitive  iire-worshippera  of  Persia.  See 
Pabsebs. 

The  national  cfaacacter  cannot  be  porteurod  bwu 
thfe  congeries  of  nationalities,  yet  some  cnaruter- 

intics  can  be  set  forth  as  generally  prevalent  :  for 
the  upper  and  miiMIe  classes,  domestic  alVeotion, 
niunilioence,  tenacious  aillicreiicc  to  custom,  venera- 
tion with  awe  leadini;  to  superstition,  love  of  ex- 
tomal  nature,  an  ineunation  for  abstract  niedita- 
tioo,  mental  acuteneae  and  rabtlety,  litigioueneaB, 
fArawdnen  of  oheenration ;  for  the  nnmblerelaaMR, 
temperance,  natience,  docility,  charitahh'neMs  to  the 
indigent,  einlurance,  fortilmle  under  dis!u«t<;r,  and 
industr}'.  The  (|ualities  termed  principle  and 
public  spirit  in  woicra  phrase  cannot  Ik;  predi- 
cated of  any  class.  Deep  attachment  to  the  ances- 
tral religion  takes  the  place  of  patriotism.  'Dhana' 
to  the  uindn,  and  Din  to  the  Mohammedan,  means 
virtue  under  a  relii^Hous  sanction.  In  justice  to 
the  women,  it  must  Ihj  said  that,  despite  their 
subjectioti  and  seclusion,  they  have  .shown  coiira;,'e- 
ous  fortitude  in  times  of  danger  and  charitalile 
munificence  when  endowed  with  WWWMl>i  The 
nittee  'widow-burning'  evinced  aanremo  reaolu- 
tion.  ^  Predatory  and  pngnaeiona  inetinete,  heredi- 
tjvrj'  in  some  cla>si's,  arc  partly  miIxIiiciI  by  the 

EC  romamt  of  Hritish  rule.  I'olit icaily  the  lead- 
factor  is  thi>,  tli.it  the  cnri;,'eric>  of  tiational- 
s,  despite  ciiiiiiniiiiity  of  faith,  have  no  iilea  of 
national  nnmn  <,r  of  self on^iea^on.  This  renders 
them  comparatively  easy  of  government  by  aforeign 
power  that  poescsBcs  governing  capacity. 

Pftt/siral  Qmtl{(i>M.—T\\em  vary  together  with 
race  and  climate*.  The  stature  is  often  tall  in  the 
north,  an<l  nhort  in  thi'  v<niili  vcrv  imifli  as  in 
Eumpe.  Stren;,'tli  tloe.s  not  depend  on  height,  of 
course.  The  Nepiilci*e  arc  short,  ho  are  the  Sfahrat- 
tas;  both  are  strong.  As  a  rule,  strength  with 
courage  is  fonnd  more  in  the  north  than  in  the 
•oath,  but  least  ])crhaps  in  the  Gangettc  delta. 
Bengal  is  the  only  large  provlne©  that  fnrni«<hes  no 
recruits  to  the  army.     Plivsiial  iii.luraiKf.  the 

Kwer  of  making  protracteil  IkhIiIv  exertion  with 
t  aeaDty  wntonaaee,  ie  poreeptifila  avatywhere; 


in  some  places  it  b  extraordinary,  and  rarely  to  lie 

equalled  in  any  country.  As  a  point  of  <  (nii!.ari- 
son,  a  native  has  hardly  half  the  sticn^tli  tir 
nervous  force  of  a  Kuroiican,  perhaps  not  more 
than  one- third  ;  his  work  comparatively  would  be 
in  the  same  proportion.  In  conseqiMllOO  of  this 
and  of  the  cbeapneoB  of  living,  hie  wagoa  an  ael 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  Kitiah  rate.  A  pie- 
{msition  of  this  sort  cannot  Vk?  stated  acouratttv 
or  definitely,  but  some  such  truth  as  this 
the  basis  of  thf  political  ec<)nomy  of  the  cimntrv. 

Rdigton. — Hinduism  or  Brahmanism  Ls  the  re- 
ligion of  the  great  majority  of  the  pt>o|>le,  and 
Mohammedanism  comes  next.  Of  the  287,000,000 
inhal}itants of  India,  British  andfiadatoiT',  in  IWI> 
208,000.000  were  Hindus,  57,000,000 tftohaiiime<jnn*, 
9,000,000  aboriginal  pagans,  7,000,000  Bu.Mbi^ta 
(almost  all  iu  Bunua),  1,400,000  Jain-,  W.fJOO 
ParseoH  (chiefly  in  Bombay),  and  17,000  Jews.  In 
Bengal  ibere  are  nearly  22,000,000  ,Moliamni«»<lan* 
to  45,000,000  Hindus;  in  the  Punjab,  ll.OUO.OOO 
to  9,000,000  Hindus.  The  Sikh  ixdiginn  b  pro- 
fessed, accordini^to  the  census  for  the  Punjab,  by 
1,700,000  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Christians  nuni- 
l>er  1,!MX),0()0.  Buddhism  at  one  perio«l  prevailed 
ver\'  generally  throughout  India  ;  it  is  now  con- 
rnie<l  to  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  Burma.  See  BrouH- 
isM,  Jains,  Mr)H.\MMEDANisH,  Par-seks,  Sikhs. 

Himlui-mn. — The  first  to  be  oonsiderwl  is  that 
variety  of  creeds  which  is  derived  from  Brah  manic 
sources,  and  known  as  the  Hindu  religion,  or 
>  Hinihiisiii.  The  f  illowing  summary  of  the  origin 
anil  ihM.  iopment  of  Hinduism  is  from  Goldstiicker's 
I  es.-^Ry  [Literary  Retnaitis,  1879),  QligiliaUy  writftCB 
for  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 

Hinduism  may  I>e  divided  Into  three  periods,  the 
Vedic,  Epic,  ud  PoiAnie,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
first  tt  derived  from  the  sacred  liooks  called  the 
VoUt,  of  the  .second  from  the  epic  jMiems  the  IMind- 
ynna  and  the  Mahdbhdrata,  of  the  third  from 
the  mytludogical  works  known  under  the  name  of 
Piirnnoji  and  Tan(rus.  Writers  on  this  subject 
have  marked  the  beginnings  of  certain  diviaioBO  ef 
Vedic  works  with  1200,  1000,  800,  and  60U  years 
B.O.  The  question  of  Hindn  chronology  will  be 
more  particularly  considere<l  in  the  article  Ved.\- 
I'robaoly  the  latest  writin<;H  of  the  X'cilic  class  are 
not  jnorc  recent  than  the  century  ii.c.  Uncer* 
tainty  hangs  over  the  period  at  which  the  two 
great  e|nc  poMns  were  composed,  although  there 
u  leaaoo  to  anrmiae  that  the  lower  limits  of  that 
period  are  not  far  from  the  heffinning  «l  the 
Christian  era.  The  Puninic  periiid,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  scholars  are  agreed  to  regard  as  corre- 
»()ondinj,'  with  part  of  our  medieval  hi-sforA'. 

The  Veda*. — If  the  /i///- l'c</<i— the  oldest  of  the 
Vedas,  and  probably  the  oldest  literary  document 
in  oxbtonce— coincided  with  the  beginning  of 
Hindn  eivnisation,  the  {Htpular  creed  of  the 
Hindus,  as  depicted  in  some  of  its  hymns,  would 
reveal  the  on;.'iiial  creed  not  only  of  this  nation, 
but  also  iif  buiuanity  it.sclf.  The  Hindus,  as  tie 
picteil  in  thej«e  hynms,  are  far  advance<l  iK-yond  the 
starting-point  of  human  Mciety.  Indeed  they  maj 
be  ranked  among  thaw  eommnnitiee  alreadv  ex* 
perieneed  in  arte,  defending  th«r  homes  and  pro- 
]»erty  in  organised  warfare,  acquainte<|  even  with 
many  vi<'es  whii'li  only  <H'?nr  in  an  advaiicisl  con- 
ditimi  <if  artil'n'ial  life  (weVUDA).  Vet  tht'idea.'. 
expressed  in  the  greatest  number  of  the  Big  \'e«la 
hymns  are  neither  emanating  from  an  artiGciat 
irnagiBation  nor  largely  aff«»ted  by  (diiloeoplw. 
The  Hindn  of  these  hyrana  Is  engrossed  liy  tho 
nught  of  the  elements.  The  powers  which  turn  his 
awe  into  pi<ius  subjection  are:  AyNi,  the  lire  of 
the  sun  and  liglitning;  Tiulra,  the  bright,  cloud- 
less firmament ;  the  Marut*,  or  winds ;  Utirifa,  the 
aoo}  C/MwttlMdawaj  oiidiiatnioingMioniL  H* 
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fnvokci  thmit  not  m  ivpmnntiilivn  of  ft  ni|wifor 

bein^,  before  whom  tho  Imnian  snnl  profeaSM  llB 
biuuilily,  hut  ))ec.'iu»>e  he  watitH  their  a^sifltanoe 
Against  enoTnies  -ln  i  uiise  lie  wislics  to  olitnin  from 
tiiem  nun,  foo<],  cattle,  health,  and  other  worhlly 
mdn  He  seeks  them,  not  for  his  spiritual,  but  fur 
Ml  flMtMial  welfare.  Sin  and  evil,  indeed,  are  often 
tdverted  to^  and  the  gods  are  praised  beeaiue  they 
destroy  Hinnera  and  evildoere.  Bnt  these  worifs 
are  not  to  \>e  associated  with  onr  notions  of  wrcin^'. 
A»inner,  in  tlxwc  iiymiH,  is  a  man  who  fails  to 
address  praises  to  thobe  elemental  deities,  or  to 
gratify  tuem  with  the  oblations  they  receive  at  the 
uada  of  the  beliaver.  He  is  the  foe,  the  robber, 
Iht  dowNi— ia  ahnrt,  the  borderer  infesting  the 
territory  of  tlM  'pioua'  man,  who,  in  his  turn, 
injures  and  kills  tne  other.  On  the  whole  theHe 
hymn-*,  mi  far  from  reHecting  unfavouraiily  on  the 
int'Tual  cumlitiou  of  the  Hindu  comnmnity,  seem, 
on  the  «)ntrary,  to  bc8{)eak  the  union  andwotbar* 
hood  which  exi»t<Ml  among  its  members. 

The  worship  of  the  elementary  beings  was  origin- 
ally  iinple  and  harmless.    Most  of  the  Ilig-Veda 

& mention  bat  one  sort  of  offering  made  to 
X'xii.  It  connLsU  of  the  juico  nf  the  Soma 
(q.v.)  or  moon  |il.'uit,  which,  expressed  and  fer- 
iiieuied,  wxs  an  exhilaratinij  and  inebriating 
heverage.  There  is  a  cIusm  of  hvmns,  however,  to 
befoandio  the  Kig-Ve«la  in  which  the  inatilietive 
•ttmaee  of  feeling  makes  room  for  tlie  laognage 
«f  ipsealation ;  and  the  mysteries  of  nature  be- 
iajf  more  keenly  felt,  the  circle  nf  l)ein},'s  which 
overawe  the  jiopiilar  mind  hecom en  enlarged.  Thus, 
til"  olij.  (  ts  iiy  \v  lii<  li  ludra,  Agni,  ana  the  other 
deiUas  are  prupitiatcii,  become  gods  themselves; 
Anm  it  iavoked  as  the  bestower  of  all  worldly 
Msoi.  Tk»  aniiiuU  aMnfiee  i*  added  to  the  original 
ntes;  and  the  bone  of  th«  taorifioa  eepecially  is 

Un'oked  by  tlii>  m>rvlii|>j)er. 

Mysticjil  luri;4ua^;e  then  shows  that  relifnon 
fii  liavoui ill'.;  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  crealiiin.  Tiiis  loiigin;^  expres4»eil  in  other 
bynn«,  which  mark  the  Ijeginniug  of  the  philo- 
ttfkipal  erted  of  the  VMc  ptriotL  The  following 
«stnet  wOI  iOustrate  the  iiatare  of  this  thii4 
dasa  of  hynin<«,  they  occur  in  the  oldest 
Veda:  'Then  there  was  no  entity  or  non  entity  ; 
no  World,  or  sky,  or  au''ht  al>ove  it ;  nor  wati  r 
'l'*|>  or  dangerous.  Deatli  was  not,  nor  was  there 
itntn.irulity.  nor  distinction  of  day  or  night.  But 
breathed  witlKNit  affUtioii,  dngle  with  her 
•ho  k  within  him.  Other  tlian  hiin,  nothing 
etiatAl  which  since  has  liecn.  .  .  .  Who  knows 
■ttctly.  and  who  shall  in  this  w«irld  declare,  whence 
M*!  «hy  thin  creation  took  place?  The  l'ikIs  are 
•ulwefiuent  t«  the  production  of  this  world  :  then 
*hocaa  know  whence  it  proceeded,  or  whence  this 
^^vied  world  uimt,  or  whether  it  nphold  itself  or 
aot!  Hewlmin  the  liigliMllMMrMilitlMTalwof 
wm  noivenw^.  doei  ind^d  Icaow;  boft  not  aiMtlMr 
••scan  pn%.s««H>  this  knowledge.* 

A*  wMiij  a^*  tiie  problem  implietl  by  passages 
hie  th«s«e  was  raise*!,  Uinduiam  must  have  cea^eil 
t"  he  the  pure  worship  of  tlie  elementaiy  powers. 
oMMlorward,  therefore,  we  see  it  wtin^mg  to 
>>BMeUe  tiM  latter  with  the  idea  of  one  sapreme 
Wa^.  The  first  of  these  effort*  is  shown  in  that 
portioB  of  the  \'eilas  callml  Brdhmntm,  the  st-eond 
W  th«  nririii;,'s  tfriiifd  f  'fxinishiiil.  In  the  linili- 
'*nmu  the  niVNtinil  allegories  are  reduced  to  a 
'MUtoialic  form.  Kpithets  pven  by  |hn  B|g- 
Vsda  poets  to  the  elementaiy  floda  nra  apiui 
M  hito  legends.  A  ponderom  fitval,  foniraed 
•ttteie  legends,  is  broaght  into  a  system  which 
'•^tlres  a  class  of  priest««.  However  niucii  this 
ntiial  l»trnys  tlie  gnulual  develoimieiit  of  (he  in 
■utQtioa  of  caMtes  (unknown  to  tlie  hymns  of  tlie 
ilrVeda),  tkm  «•  ttiU  two  fantoiw  ia  ' 


wMeb  mark  a  progress  of  the  religions  mind  of 
the  ancient  Hindus.  While  the  i>oet8  of  the  Rie> 
Veda  are  chieHy  concerned  in  glorifying  the  visible 
manifestations  of  the  elementary  ^'ods,  in  the 
Brdhmunas  their  ethical  oiialitie.s  are  put  fonvard 
for  imitation  and  praise.  Fnith  an<l  untruth,  right 
and  wrong— in  the  moral  sense  which  these  words 
imply — are  often  emphsnuBed  in  the  description  of 
the  battles  fought  l)etween  gods  and  deniona  A 
8ec<md  feature  is  the  tendency  in  the^e  Brdhnianaa 
to  determine  the  rank  of  tli''  {.'ods.  and  to  jrive 
proiuincnce  to  one  special  grnl  amonj.'st  the  rest ; 
whereas  in  the  old  Vodic  poetry,  though  there  may 
be  a  predilection  to  bestow  more  praine  on  some 
gods  than  on  others,  yet  there  is  no  intention  to 
raise  any  of  them  to  a  supreme  rank.  Thus,  in 
some  Brdhmaifts  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
ment, is  endovve<l  with  the  digiiity  of  a  ruler  of 
the  gcxls  ;  in  others  the  sun  receives  the  attributes 
of  superiority. 

The  Upanishads. — An  answer  to  the  qiiefltioa 
regarding  tlie  Almighty  is  attempted  by  the 
'mysterious  doctrine,  as  laid  down  in  the  writ- 
ings known  under  the  name  of  UpanishacU.  Their 
object  is  to  exjdain,  not  only  the  j)roce>s  of  crea- 
tion, but  also  the  nature  of  a  supreme  lieinff,  and 
its  relation  to  the  human  soul.  In  the  I'panishads 
the  deities  of  the  Vedic  hymns  become  symbols  to 
ueiit  tihe  mind  in  an  attempt  to  understand  th« 
true  nature  of  one  absolate  entity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  its  worldly  form. 
The  human  soul  itself  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
this  snjiieme  or  great  soul  :  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion is  that  of  becoming  reunited  with  the  supreme 
soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end  is  not 
the  performance  of  sacriiicial  rites,  bnt  the  com- 
prehension of  its  own  self  and  of  the  gnnt  eonL 
Tbns  the  Upanisbads  became  the  bads  of  a  com* 
parativelv  enlightened  faith.  They  contain  the 
germs  wfience  the  three  great  systems  <»f  Hindu 
philosophy  anise.  They  ailvance  sullirieiit ly  far  to 
express  belief  in  a  supreme  being,  but  acknowledge 
the  ioabUity  of  tlie  hunnn  muid  to  oomprebend 
its  CMeooek  See  Upamisrad. 

Th»  Bmaamd  iht  PkUosophj.—'Vhe  Epic  period 
of  Hindtiism  is  marked  by  a  <levelopnient  of  the 
two  creeds,  the  general  features  of  wbii  h  have 
now  l»cen  traced  in  tlie  \'edic  writing>i.  The  popu- 
lar creed  strives  to  find  a  centre  round  which  to 
group  its  imaginary  gods,  whewi  the  philosopliical 
creed  finds  its  expression  in  the  gimuiaworks  of  the 
Stinkhya,  Ntfdya,  and  FeeCrfNla  systems  of  philo- 
sophy. In  the  former  we  fiml  two  gtvls  in  par- 
ticular who  are  rising  to  the  highest  rank,  Vishnu 
and  Siva;  for  as  to  Hrabmii  (the  maseuiine  form  of 
Brahman),  though  he  was  lookeil  utxin  now  and 
then  as  MtpMiorto  both,  he  gradually  disaitpears, 
and  beeotnee  meiged  into  tiie  pliilosophical  nnshma 
(the  nenter  form  of  the  same  word),  which  b  a 
nirther  evolution  of  the  great  soul  of  the  l'|>ani- 
sha<ls.  In  the  e]M>s  hn nin ijiiiut ,  the  8Ui>eriority  of 
Vishnu  is  ailmiUfil  without  ili-^inite  ;  in  the  ^^reat 
e|)os,  \Xm  MnlutUuirtiUt,  however— which,  unlike  the 
furncrapoe,  is  the  product  of  successive  ages— there 
is  aa  apparent  rivauy  between  the  ebimsof  Vishna 
and  Sivatooaeany  tnabiflhestTMik  in  the  pantlieon. 
.\Ii-cady  there  M  a  predilection  during  this  Epie 
jwriinl  for  the  supremacy  of  \'ishnu  :  anil  the  |»ohcy 
of  ineoriMirating  lather  than  i  umliating  antagonistic 
creeds  ieil  more  to  a  quiet  a<imis.<ion  than  to  a 
wanaaapport  of  Siva  s  claims  to  the  highest  rank. 

One  remarkable  myth  illustrates  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  tlie  gods  during  the  Epic  ficriod.   In  the 

V»vlic  hymn«  the  ininiortalily  of  the  go<ls  is  never 
matter  of  doubt.  The  oU'erin^s  they  rtn-eive  may  add 
to  tln>ii  c.iintiiit  .iMil  vtteligtli,  luit  ati'  not  inili^i^eii- 

able  for  their  existence.  It  is,  on  the  contrary^  the 
plona  Marifiaar  liiaiaelf  wlio,  tbroagli  liia  "~  
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•eenns  to  hhnMlf  long  life  and  Immortality  after- 

wnnli*.  And  tlie  H&tiia  uution  prevailH  tlironghout 
tlie  olili'st  UraliiiianHJ*.  It  i**  nnly  in  tlif  latest  work 
of  this  (  la-H,  Jiiui  nunc  csju'rially  in  tlie  Epic  ^Kieins, 
tliat  w«  lind  the  inferior  gods  as  mortal  in  the 
beffinning,  ud  as  becoming  inunortal  tliroagh 
•xterior  agengr.  In  the  b'tt^patka-Bnikmama 
the  jnioe  of  the  Soiua  plant,  offered  by  the  uror- 
phipper,  or  at  another  time  darilicrl  l)ntt<'r,  or  even 
animal  snorilii-es,  impart  to  them  this  immortality. 
At  tin-  l]pic  jM!ricHl  V'ishnu  toiiclifs  them  how  to 
ohtnin  tlie  Ainrita,  or  beverrtgo  of  immortnlity, 
Vithout  which  they  would  go  to  defltruction. 

TIm  ^biloMphkal  creed  ot  this  fteriod  developa 
the  notion  that  the  nnion  of  the  indiTidnal  aonl 
with  the  8iipn.'nie  spirit  may  aii!e<l  by  penancea, 
snch  an  peculiar  nuxlcH  of  breathing;,  particular 
tK>slurefi,  protracted  fa.-'tin;,',  and  the  like  ;  in  short, 
Dv  those  practices  which  are  systenrntiHcd  by  the 
Yof^  doctrine.  The  most  i-em'arkable  Epic  'work 
whieh  inculcates  this  doctrine  ia  the  oelebrated 
poem  Bkafjtii'fnfffitd,  whieh  S'anlcara,  the  great 

?'iiIoi<opher,  declared  to  l>e  founded  on  the 
o;;a  Ijelief.  Tiie  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the 
individual  «oul  with  the  supreme  soul  was  neces- 
Mirily  found»i  on  the  assumption  that  the  former 
muHt  have  become  free  from  all  guilt  afTeeting  its 
purity  before  it  can  be  remeiged  into  the  source 
whence  it  proceeded.  And,  sinoe  one  hnman  life  is 
apparently  t^oo  »>hort  for  enabling  the  «u)ul  to  attain 
then'to,  tlic  Himlu  mind  c<mchnlo<l  that  the  houI, 
after  the  ileatli  of  its  temporary  o\\  iht.  hail  to  l»e 
born  a;,'ain.  in  order  to  complete  the  work  it  had 
left  nmloiie  in  its  previous  existence.  This  is  the 
Hindu  doctrine  of  tnttemptydtotit.  The  beginning 
of  this  doctrine  may  be  ducovered  in  some  of  the 
oldest  Upani.sha<ls,  but  its  famtastical  developaiMit 
belongs  to  the  Epic  time. 

The  Purniuis  and  (he  Tiiiitrits.—T\\o  PnrAnic 
perio<l  of  Hiuduisui  is  that  of  its  decline,  so  far  as 
the  popular  creed  la  Ctmcerneil.  Its  pantheon  is 
nonunally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Epic  period. 
Bralim^,  Vishno,  and  Siva  remain  still  at  the  head 
of  its  imaginary  gods.  Bat  whereas  the  Epic  time 
Is  generalVv  characterised  by  a  friendly  harmony 
bet\ve<>n  the  hi).'lier  iM^cu|»ant.H  <if  the  divine  spheres, 
the  I'uranic  ]ieri<Ml  shows  discord  and  destruction  of 
the  orifiinal  itiefw  whence  the  P^pic  gods  arf)se. 
lirahniii  is  withdrawn  from  the  popular  adoration, 
leaving  Vishnu  and  Siva  to  ligiit  their  battles  in 
the  minds  of  their  worshinpers  for  the  highest  rank. 
The  divine  element  whicn  still  distinguishes  these 
gixls  in  the  Ujimayana  and  Mahiibharata  \^  ii>ivv 
more  and  more  mixed  »ip  with  worldly  concerns 
and  intersected  with  historical  cvent>«,  disfigured  in 
their  turn  to  suit  individual  interests.  Of  the  ideas 
implied  by  the  Vedic  rites  scarcely  a  trace  is  risible 
in  ttie  Pitrtoaa  and  lantras,  which  are  the  text- 
tMoIca  of  ^ia  creed.  Some  Purilnas,  it  is  true 
—e.g.  the  B/Uii/'Ciifa — make  in  ■xmie  sense  an  ex- 
ception to  this  aberration  Ironi  nri;;inal  Hindiii>in  ; 
but  they  are  a  compn»nu.se  l)et>veen  the  pojmlar 
cree<l  and  the  Vedanta  creed,  which  latter  retnains 
the  faith  <»f  the  (Mlncated  and  intelligent^  They  tlo 
not  affect  the  worship  of  the  maawea  as  practised  by 
the  varions  sects,  whether  harmlem,  as  with  the 
worshippei-s  of  Vishnu,  or  oIl'en-iM'.  a>  with  the 
adorei>  of  Sixa  and  his  wife  Oiir^a.  It  is  this 
popular  creed  which,  with  further  detei  jurat  inns 
caused  by  the  lapue  of  centuries,  is  still  the  main 
religion  of  the  maaaea  in  India.  See  PurAna  and 
Tantra. 

The  pbilosophieal  creed  of  this  period,  which  is 

still  jireserved  by  the  educated  cla-..i's.  is  derived 
from  the  N'ediiiita  philosophy.  It  is  lii^id  mi  the 
belief  of  one  supreme  bein^,  who  is  inxe^ted  with 
all  the  |>erfeclion  conceivable  by  the  human  mind. 
Bat  tlie  nature  of  that  being  ia  daeland  to  be 


beyond  the  leneh  of  thought,  as  not  poesessing  snv 

of  the  '[ualitics  by  which  the  human  mind  is  lihie 
to  coin])rehend  intellectual  or  material  entity.  S«« 
VkdAnta. 

The  sects  which  arose  during  the  third  period  of 
Hinduism  suppose  that  their  wonhip  is  coontea- 
aaoed  by  the  Vedaaf  bnt  ila  veal  origin  ia  derived 
from  the  Furdiuu  and  TetntroM.   There  are  three 

chief  divisions  of  these  sects — the  a<lorers  of  Vishnu 
(  \"aishna\ as ),  of  Siva  (Saivas),  and  of  the  wives  or 
female  energies  of  these  go«ls  i  S.iktas).  For  the 
philosoptiy,  literature,  &c.,  see  Sanskrit. 

TXe  Figiiulur  Faith.— Thia  must  lie  noted  as  it 
la  aeen  nuMNig  the  Hindna  to-day.  The  triad  ef 
Brahma  Hm  creator,  Vlalnra  the  preserver,  and 
Siva  the  destroyer  ii  still  rememln'red.  One  of 
them  (IJrahma)  has  lajiseil  into  an  alistraction. 
and  practirul  adciiatinn  is  ili\i.lrd  lM•t^^t•♦•n  the 
other  two.  Tlie  bivaites  are  chielly,  but  not 
entirely,  in  the  north;  the  Vishnnitee  in  the 
south.'  The  Sivaite  worship  is  chiefly  attracted 
by  the  wife  of  Siva,  under  various  names— Ki^ 
Diirga,  Parlmti,  and  so  forth.  Vishnu,  again,  is 
almost  liwt  in  the  worship  i>aid  to  his  two  incar- 
natitms  (avatars),  Kama  and  Krishna.  Lej#er 
divinities,  such  as  Hanunian,  the  '  monkey -god,' 
and  Ganesh,  the  'elenhant  gotl,'  arc  also  bonoared. 
The  aaactit^  of  the  Ganges  (Cianga)  remains,  and 
when  the  nver  ia  loat  in  the  delta  that  sanctity  is 
to  some  extent  continued  t«  the  Hnoghly.  flowing 

|>ast  Talcntta.  The  Nerbudda  also  is  sacred.  The 
ing  nr  phallus  is  still  all  emblem,  ami  ;;ives  its 
name  to  the  Lingayot  sect  in  the  Deccun.  It  is 
hard  to  gauge  the  thoughts  of  Hindus  regarding 
a  future  stato.  They  tbmk  of  a  heaven  (Swarga) 
and  a  hell ;  also  of  giant  demona  ( Rakahas ).  Pron 
their  demeanour  in  the  presence  of  certain  death 
it  niav  lie  inferred  that  they  expect  absorption  into 
the  <(ivine  essence  or  entity,  throtij:h  the  inter- 
vention of  the  go*!  or  gtxls  they  have  worsbijt|>e«L 
It  is  hanl  to  measure  the  extent  to  whieh  this 
faith  may  liave  been  weakened  by  the  western 
education  <rf  to-day  in  the  minds  of  the  vifing 
generation.  The  undermining  is,  however,  ex- 
tensive. Still,  in  the  upper  class  Hicre  are  many 
who  cling  t<i  Hrahiiianic  orthodoxy,  an<]  vitii  the 
mass  of  the  oeople  the  a4loration  at  the  ti-nijdes, 
the  tloral  anu  votive  oirerings.  the  ceremonies,  the 
festivals,  the  |iilgriniages,  are  all  niaintaiue<L  Tlie 
rule  of  life  is  still  comprehended  in  the  term 
Dliarm,  whieh  inciudea  reugiona  lidelity  and  moral 
virtue. 

Thr  Ctiffe  Si/s(rvi,  which  is  a  ]totcnt  factor  in  the 
national  life,  does  not  ajipear  to  lun  e  Ix  i  n  a  part 
of  the  Vedic  reli^^ion  originally.  Hut  it  arr»« 
Hulise<|uently  with  a  religious  sanction  which  is 
still  maintained.  The  Brahman  caste,  including 
the  priests,  is  held  to  have  aooMtbing  divine  in  it. 
Most  of  the  several  millions  of  Brahmana  follow 
wcular  emidoyment :  but  even  the  hnmVdt^t  «»f 
them  is  heoged  round  by  n  certain  sort  of  sacrt**!- 
nes-o.  This  ea.ste,  toj;eilier  with  llie  Ksbatri  or 
warrior  caste,  and  the  Vaisya  <ir  trader  caste  (in- 
cluding the  sulslivision  of  Kayasths  or  wriiere),  are 
held  to  be  twice-born  (dwija).  This  character 
does  not  attach  to  the  Sddra  caste,  which  includes 
the  masses.  The  restrictions  in  res|>.rt  i>f  fntMl 
and  drink  (water)  in  the  ca.ste  syst«>ni  are  riukst 
severe  and  narrow.  Caste  is  lost  tioni  any  of  the 
infringements  that  are  inevitable  in  burign  inter- 
OOOtse.  But  restoration  to  caste,  though  often 
expensive,  is  snfliciently  facile.  Within  oaoh  enato 
as  a  division  of  the  ]>eople  there  are  anbdividona 
inllnitidy  numerous,  which  as  a  whole  havo  been 
reckoned  at  s«Meral  thotisiinds. 

J'he  Jhfihiii'.s.—  V,nt  a  new  religion  ia  arising 
among  the  Hindus  educated  after  the  western 
manner:  thia  may  bo  termed  Biabnioiun  or 
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theinm,  esebewin;^'  c-ante  and  almost  everything 
Brahraanic  There  are  already  two  divis^ionn — 
brahmoH  and  AHiii-Brahmoii ;  perha{Ni  other  divi- 
sions may  lie  forinwl.  Their  coinniunitv  i»  ttTim  ii 
the  lir.ilinio  S<iiiiaj  («i.v. ).  Tliese  theistjc  refortnei"* 
look  jiriiiiarily  to  the  Veda»<,  but  refer  al>«>  to 
Uie  Christian  Bihie.  Tliin  intellectaal,  moral, 
and  »pirit<ial  movement  may  have  inftuite  develop- 
ment under  the  national  education  now  established, 
antl  is  to  be  reckoned  amoii)^'  the  phenomena  of 
th>'  fountry.  It  haj*  Ih'i-ii  necessary  to  paxx  a 
special  law  for  the  niarriii^'e^  of  this  sect  and  other 

MCtM. 

The  iiikks. — Their  faith,  thongh  not  quite  what 
it  was  ia  the  preceding  (veneration,  is  tlOI  a 
living  power.  In  the  Punjab  and  the  protected 
Sikh  »t«teH  it  really  was  a  sort  of  reformation, 

and  a  timral  Ny.siem  en>jrafte<l  on  Hialiiiianisn). 
OtlnTuiM*  it  reco;,'nise«<  all,  <»r  nearly  all,  the  Hrah- 
iiiuiiir  tenetM,  ca>te  included.  Um  sacreil  book,  the 
<^irauth,  in  well  known.  Its  spiritual  teadiers 
( (.turus)  have  a  status  irrespective  of  the  Brahman 
pnestho<Ml,  and  it  has  religious  orders  endowed 
with  fiifhting  qualities.  A  man  is  not  bom  into 
iSa  •y^t<Hll,  liiit  i-<  initiated.  I*ra<>tically  the 
initiatetl  ones  are  all  Hindns,  who  thu»<  lM>come 
Sikhii  or  dltcipleM.  There  are  two  m<Hlea  of 
iniliation.  somethin;^  like  baptism  :  the  first,  tliat 
of  the  foot,  practweil  hv  the  founder,  Baba 
NiLnak ;  the  aeeaiBd,  that  oi  the  sword,  as  praetked 
hj  timind  Sing,  the  warKko  propagator.  The 
fonnor  h.x<*  more  of  a  reli;fiouH  character,  the  necond 
In  more  militant.  The  tMtpularitv  of  the  latt^T  cul- 
niinatol  in  the  palmy  ilays  of  the  Sikh  kiii;,'iloiii, 
vbeu  the  tem(iie  of  initiation  at  Amritsar,  neai- 
Lahore,  was  daily  crowded. 

Bmddkiam  is  now  for  the  peo|il«  only  a  nomutu 
wmhra ;  prahaMy  the  words  *  mddh,'  as  abstract 
wi^loni,  and  'nirvAna,'  tvi  a  haven  of  celestial 
quiescence,  are  remciiiU'red.  In  the  Kit>*tfni  Mima- 
lava.*.  Sikkim,  and  IMiiitau  it  is  really  I.niii.iisiii 
(q.v. ),  or  the  meilieval  corruption  of  iiuddhism. 
Of  whi>-li  tlie  headquarters  are  at  Lhasa,  in  Tiliet, 
with  (lie  Dalai  Laaaa  and  the  incamattioM.  The 
representations  of  Buddha  or  Gautama  have  the 
a-^jw^t  of  ineffable  repow  which  Huthlhisni  lia.s 
«r% enk'w  liere  exhibit<'d.  The  cafte  system  doe.s  not 
e\i«l.  but  the  nxinastic  order  is  all  povverlul.  In 
Banna  the  faitli  is  still  nuiinly  that  which  was 
at  the  last  ^rreat  council  of  AMka,  in 
India,  before  the  Christian  era.  Here 
is  not  acknowledged  $  but  tiie  priestly 
and  niona»tic  cinlers,  thoti^'h  they  cannot  arrogate 
a  ►tatiX3»  like  IJrHhin.iiis,  an-  very  influential. 

JfiiniMm  is  lM-li.'\  eti  to  h;i\  !•  iiii^iiiully  sprung 
from  the  same  sdiool  of  speculative  thought  as 
"  "liMni.    It  has  sacred  booka  and  saints  of  its 


ow«,  in  a  long  line  or  seik^  and  it  pronaiaes  a 
fetnre  onieseenee  hardly  distingalshable  from 


annihilation.  It  has  an  cxces-sive  tenderness  for 
animal  life.  It  recognises  caste.  Its  adherents 
artf  iari^ly  fboad  in  the  and  mereantile 

Mo^'immeAtHiJim.— This  li,  in  many  parts  of  the 
mitry.  strict  and  exactly  preserved,  and  *din,' 
m  ortlmdoxjr,  ia  still  a  word  to  conjure  with.  The 
two  M^tii,  Noonts  and  Khiahs,  exist  in  this  as  in 
ottM^  ewintrie* ;  the  dynastic?*  have  lieen  mostly 
Sanni.  and  the  |»»-ople  diietly  Indon^'  to  that  sect, 
bat  t>ie  .Shiahs  have  always  lieen  numerous  at 
Larkuow.  In  eastern  Bengal,  however,  the  faith 
is  morli  modified  and  debiuted,  and  this  remark 
Mf»lieB  Ut  nearly  half  of  the  Moslem  population, 
liw!  rain  i  Beat  ions  of  the  fanatical  Wahabi  sect  in 
Arabia  h*v<?  iiprctad  to  the  Indian  empire,  thereby 
c*tt»4fjk'  "ccAfciiinally  political  timible. 
The  i'anMTM  preserve  the  Zoruastrian  faith  and  . 

Bfn>wonhip,  and  to  forth.  Their  I 


*  towers  of  silence,'  inside  of  which  the  dead  are 
deposited,  are  conspicuous  obj  ects.  There  are  t  races 
still  in  India  of  the  old  worship  of  trees— the  Ho, 

the  tulsi,  and  otlieix,  and  of  tlie  serpent  (Najja). 
The  alK)ri^inal  cult  consists  of  vencrati<m  for  tiie 
great  spirit  and  for  malignant  p<iwei-s,  including 
smallpox,  and  even  the  tiger,  with  wotship  of 
stocks  and  stones. 

Jieligioiu  EndowtnmtM.— The  several  religions 
have  m>m  time  immemorial  received  endowments 
from  tlie  native  dynjusties,  wlii ih  endowments 
are  in  part  iiiaintmntMl  under  Itriiish  rule.  Tho 
value  of  these  endowments  c«insisted  in  the  aliena- 
tion of  tho  land  revenue  in  favour  of  religious 
institutions  as  grantees.  The  govflnuneot  haa 
severeil  itself  from  any  share  in  tlie  maaagemenfr 
of  these  institutions,  but  it  regards  the  landed 
endowments  as  property,  and  lias  nuiintained 
them  after  due  investigation  of  tenure,  title,  and 
the  like. 

Christianity. — The  trmlitions  of  St  Thomas  (q.v.) 
the  A)>ostle  survive  in  t  lie  south,  where  also  a  Syriaa 
Church  was  planted  in  the  early  centtiries  after 
Christ.  In  the  6th  century  Nestorianism  came 
from  Babylon,  and  still  survi\is  In  the  Ifith 
centurj'  Roman  Catholic  nii-oions  arrixed  fnini 
Portugal,  and  soon  afterwards  came  the  famous 
St  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.)  with  the  Jesuits.  The 
Jesuit  missions  had  great  success  on  both  sides  of 
the  Peninsula  in  a  certain  way,  but  their  niinbtere 
were  somewhat  orientalised.  Just  two  centuries 
later— ie.  nt  the  niidille  of  the  IStli  century  the 
StK-ietv  of  ,Iestis  was  broken  up  in  Kuro|>e,  and  the 
Houth-lndian  missions  lan;.'ui'>lied  in  toiise(jnence. 
Early  in  the  19th  oentur>'  the  society  wss  re- 
established, and  ere  long  ita  missiona  wen  nana* 
oitated. 

The  Daabh  settlement  on  the  south-east  coast 

at  Trnnquebar  saw  tlie  first  Protestant  mission, 
which  Wfis  Lutheran,  under  Ziegenlwiiii;,  in  ITH.'j. 
He  was  fidlowed  by  Schwartz  in  tlie  I'eiiinsula. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  liafitist  mission 
was  set  np  at  the  then  Danish  settlement  at 
Serampore.  In  the  early  yeara  of  the  iMh  century 
Henry  Martyn,  the  Chnreh  of  England  chaplain, 
lM';,'rui  to  work  as  a  missionary.  The  bishopric 
of  (  aii'utta  was  estabiisheil  in  1H14,  ami  then 
followed  the  operations  of  the  two  ;:ieai  associa- 
tions of  the  Church  of  En^dand-  the  Ciiurch 
Missionary  Society  and  the  S<K  iety  for  the  I*ropa- 
gation  of  the  CiosiwL  The  Chureh  of  Scotland 
iiegan  ita  missions  in  1830,  inereesed  bv  the  Ftm 
Church  after  1H43.  These  were  followeil  by 
missions  fmm  the  \\'esleyan  ami  Haptist  coni- 
munitie.s  (  Hiitish  and  A mk  i  ii-an  i,  lioin  lie- (  o-riium 
Society  at  IJasel,  from  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  ami  the  United  Presbyterians  in  IHW.  In 
1835-37  the  bishoprics  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
were  established,  tne  Bishoi}  of  Calcutta  becoming 
Metropolitan.  Kecently  bishops  li!i\  e  1»  .-n  n]i- 
|M)iiited  for  the  Punjab  and  Sind.  ami  fm  Hnrnia, 
Is'sidt-^  two  missiiinarv  bisho]iM  for  the  Peninsula. 
The  Church  of  England  is  tite  othcial  church, 
and  ita  chaplains  are  statiouetl  at  the  piincipal 
towns  and  militaiv  cantonmenta.  In  many  placea 
also  thm»  are  mfnisten  of  other  denominations. 
Roman  Catholic  priests  are  ministering  every- 
where, and  many  of  them  are  sularied  by  the 
;.'overnment  as  ministei^  to  the  Kiiii>]n'au  soldi,  is 
of  their  faith.  IU>sides  tlu-se  there  are  the  Euro- 
pean onhdned  missionaries  -nmny  hundreds  of  all 
denwdnattons— and  under  these  a  faat  growing 
native  ministty. 

The  folhiwing  was  the  distribution  of  the  Chris- 
tian jMiptilation,  by  race,  in  the  empire  in  l^^l  : 
Kurope.iii.  I4J,<)UI  ;  Kiiiasian,  ri'J,(»s,'(;  Native, 
tiiU,6dii;  others  (including  various  Asiatic  races), 
7M,17S-Cotal,  I^KiMS.  The  foUowing  ia  aoooid- 
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ing  to  denomination  at  the  census  of  1891  :  Church 
of  England,  295.016 :  Presbyteriaai,  40,407 ;  other 
Pn>te«tMt«,  m.W5;  Bonun  Cfttholics,  1,315,283; 
Syrians,  AnueDioni,  and  6nda»  9ai»664— total, 

2,213,305. 

Til  "  inLssionaripi*  have  i;'>v  ,  for  half  a  century, 
worked  with  |>a»tural  devotion,  literary  lalmur, 
and  educntiaual  eliiciency,  in  western  as  well  as 
MStera  knowledge.  They  have  studied  religions, 
tnuiMlated  ths  »niptai«a  into  the  principal  lan- 
^ages,  iRHued  numerons  works  on  Christiau  teach- 
ing, superviseil  schools,  founded  colleges,  managed 
the  cure  of  coiigrej^atinns.  They  Imve  lon^  con- 
stituted a  mural  force  in  the  country,  with  bene- 
ficial effect,  socially  and  politically.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  native  Chriatiuis  has  been  pro- 
portionally great. 

Social  Uiutoms. — Four-fifths  of  the  population 
are  affected  lar^jely  by  the  wwte  syst^'m  alreailv 
descrilK'd  as  hi'\u>j;  partly  At  !■  i-T  .  <i(i(;i  ti  (1  witli 
the  popular  rcligiun.  A  n^iigioiis  sjinetiun  in 
some  degree  attaches  to  infant  maniage,  or  child 
marriage,  with  all  clawes;  ftlso  to  the  seclusion  of 
women,  and  to  the  proUUtion  against  re-marriage 
of  widows,  with  the  npper  and  middle  classes.  In 
practice  the  women  oS  masses  are  not  »echided, 
out,  on  (he  oonlniry,  appear  everywhere,  nu  !  ^^  )rk 
out  of  doors;  ihev  re-marry,  too,  if  in  widowliood. 
The  burning  of  widows  ( suttee  or  nat  i )  on  t  he  funeral 
pyres  of  their  bosbaads  has  long  been  suppressed 
oy  the  criminal  law  under  British  rule.  Polyandry 
in  found  only  among  a  few  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
Polygamy  is  sanctioned,  but  not  enjoined  ;  it  is,  of 
courso,  confined  to  those  who  am  allord  to  m^ntain 
more  tli.iii  one  wife.  Here,  again,  in  practice  the 
massr-s  of  the  people  are  monogamist,  in  all  classes 
the  marriage  expenses,  arisiof  chiefly  from  the  offer- 
ing! made  to  the  prieathooOt  are  so  exoesaive  as 
freqvently  to  caaae  ombarnannent  to  familiea. 
Many  of  the  aodal  enetoms  above  indicated  are 
iejjretti»<l  and  di']irooated  hy  native  rt'fortnen*  a^ 
lieing  injurious  to  llie  national  progr<'f.s,  and 
ben«!Voleiit  cIl'ort.M  lor  reformation  are  made.  The 
laws  of  inheritance,  dower  and  divorce,  women's 
property,  ailnntion,  pattition,  and  other  social 
matters  are  held  to  bava  a  attaei>i«U|^oiis  aanetioD. 
Tiiey  are  generally  observed  in  the  conrta  of  jnatiee 
ander  Bnti>h  nife,  lM)(h  for  Hindns  and  >fnham- 
medans.  Three  criniinal  practineH  liave  been 
severely  dealt  with  hy  tho  Hritisli  government: 
female'  infanticide,  arising  from  the  presumed 
exigendca  of  ca^te;  the  murderous  and  treacherous 
Tboggee  conneeted  with  the  goddee*  ol  deatrao- 
tion :  and  the  Heriah  or  homan  laerifioeB  hy  eome 

of  the  hill  trihes. 

2'/i€  Viilane  System. — This  in  a  factor  in  the  rural 
life  of  the  HinduA,  and  from  thom  has  ix'enadopteil 
by  the  Moliammeduus.  A  village  does  not  merely 
MMui  a  colleetion  of  hoases,  bnt  eomaponds  to  a 
township  or  a  pariah.  It  is  an  area  of  some  hun- 
dreds or  Chonaande  of  aeraa  of  land,  aoeording  to 
cireuiiistances,  and  h  under  the  adniiniHtration  of 
heiediliiry  finictiouaiie*,  the  printiiml  of  wliom  is 
the  jn,/(ti!  (head-inhabitant),  a  small  local  iua;_'i-<- 
tral«.  wlio  superintends  the  affairs  ol  the  coia- 
munitv,  settles  di^pnteH,  attends  to  the  rural  police 
and  the  collection  of  taxea.  Among  the  other 
fnnetionarieR  may  he  mentioned  the  aeoonntant  and 
notary'  U:urtiiiin  or  jm/irnri),  who  ke*")"-^  a  rciri^tcr 
of  tlie  iintdnci'  ami  I  lie  names  of  the  pVo^irtetor^. 
and  diawM  up  all  dceij-,  of  sale,  transfer,  if c.  ;  tin- 
Brahman,  or  village  priest ;  the  selioolmaster ;  and 
the  watchman,  waiaes  thwo  almost  every  village 
has  ite  astrologer,  smith,  earpenter,  potter,*  harber, 
and  hard,  all  of  whom  are  rewarded  oat  of  the 
jirodnce  of  the  village-lands.  'Under  this  simple 
form  ot  municipal  government  the  inhabitants  of 
tho  eoantiy  have  Uvad  Imm  tina  tmmfffnoriai. 


The  boundaries  of  the  village  have  been  bnt  seldom 
altered ;  and  though  the  villages  themaelves  bkw 
been  sometimes  altered,  and  even  deaolated  hy  war, 

famine,  and  dinease,  the  same  name,  the  .-ume 
limits,  and  even  the  same  families,  have  o<iniinue>l 
for  ai:'  -  The  iidiahitatit«  give  thcMnselves  no 
trouble  alx)Ut  the  breaking'  and  division  ai 
kingdoms;  while  the -village  leniainH  entire  they 
care  not  to  what  power  it  is  transferred,  or  to  what 
sovereign  it  devolves  ;  its  internal  economy  remaiM 
unchanged  ;  the  potail  is  still  tlte  head-ianahitaal^ 
and  still  acta  as  the  petty  magistrate.' 

Costume. — This  is  m  tlie-se  nunierou-  iwit 'n nj  iliiiw 
characterised  universally  bv  the  ease,  lightue^  and 
looseness  common  in  the  t^ast  and  suitable  to  the 
hot  climate.  Bnt  it  varies  in  tlie  nianyproviooea, 
and,  indeed,  with  every  nationality.  Tne  tnrfaaa 
( pagri )  has  every  sort  of  dimension,  from  minute 
neatness  to  turgid  niassiveness.  The  waistband 
(dhoti  )  extends  often  helow  the  knei>.  in  which  ca.-e 
there  is  no  trouser.  Jackets  in  many  itlvlei^  are 
common.  The  women's  dre*<8  in  many  respects 
resembles  that  of  the  men.  The  petticoat  is  not 
univemal.  The  head-dress  is  uften  extended,  so  as 
to  hang  gracefully  down  the  back.  The  shoe  is 
not  always  worn  ;  indeed,  tho  hnmbler  classes  an 
generally  liarefooted.  With  them  the  blanket 
18  often  a  plaid.  The  black  colouiu  of  Enmyy 
are  seldom  .'^een,  hut  indigo  blue  is  conniMn. 
Otherwise  white,  set  off  by  gay  loargins,  and  rich 
scarfs  and  shawls,  is  the  prevailing  colour.  As  a 
whole  the  national  dross  is  pioturesqae,  and  a  hati> 
day  crowd  has  the  appearance  of  a  flower-garden. 

Atr/n'(ai lire. —Thi:^  is  not  generally  remarkable 
in  tlio  hunihler  dwellings.  In  the  Ganpetic  delta 
the  material.s  are  iMimUMt  ami  thaleh,  and  tlie  cut- 
tit^'ea,  being  «xjvered  with  creepers,  are  picturesque. 
In  the  north  both  walls  and  roofs  are  of  indurated 
earth,  the  effect  being  utterly  pkin.  In  the  south 
wood  and  brick  arenaed.  The  street  architecture 
in  the  cities  and  towns  is  diversified  in  a  manner 
conducing  to  pictorial  effect.  The  Kuro]i«;ans  have 
not  invented  any  style  for  their  buildings,  except 
At  Calcutta,  where  the  private  houses  have  a  stately 
architecture  suited  to  the  climate.  Otherwise  for 
theii  churches  they  have  adopted  the  (iothic  style, 
and  for  their  civil  strnetoreii  the  leading  styles  of 
Europe,  with  certain  1\  ;i  nnhle,  even  magnificent 
effect  at  Calcutta  auJ  Luiiihay.  At  Madras,  ia 
Kajputana,  and  elsewhere,  tliey  hav«  need  afljairt^ 
tions  of  the  old  oriental  styles. 

The  indigenous  styles  of  architeetnve  for  many 
oeatnries  Mva  faaen  the  chief  omanents  of  tfaie 
land.  Their  study  has  heen  greatly  eluddatad  by 
the  ,<\rchn'o!ogi(  al  Survey.  They  uegin  with  tl»e 
Buddhist  era  ;  for  the  preceding  or  Vedic  era  Uierv 
are  no  remains.  The  best  authority  reganling 
them  is  FergUHSon,  from  whose  works  the  following 
cla.«wificatiou  is  taken.  It  mnat  aalBea  to  iiofea  tita 
salient  points  only. 

The  Hindu  St^U^.—ln  the  Buddhist  arcblteelnre 

the  characteristic  features  are,  fii^t,  llie  Tope  [  a  cor- 
rii]itiiin  of  Stii/xi,  or  '  monumental  tnuuud ' ).  eiica^ti 
wiili  mastmrv,  having  a  superstructure  at  the  t<i}'. 
and  corridors  runnd  the  base,  with  four  entrances 
marked  hy  gateways.  ofteB  of  grwt  beauty  ; 
secondly,  the  Lat  or  piihtr,  generallT  memramBlai ; 
the  Chiutya  or  hall  of  worship :  the  Yihara.  or 
neunistiTV,  with  cells  for  the  monks.  The  two  la!*t 
named  are  oft*'n  rock  cut,  and  tliii!*  have  an  extra- 
ordinary interest.  Utiet<)\\er  only,  that  of  lluddli 
Uaya  in  Ilehar,  has  been  found,  and  it  i»  o»«  of 
the  noblest  dimensions.  Almost  all  parts  of  tli« 
arclutectum  are  adorned  with  bold  yet  graoehU 
earvinf(«  of  men  and  women,  and  of  animals.  Ia 
wmie  of  the  rack -cut  cliamhcrs  or  cave-temples  are 
remains  of  frescoes  immeua^ly  valuable  lu  ibia 
atodanti 
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T)io  only  living  architecture  of  Buddhism  is  in 
the  Eaat«rn  IIuiMlayaa,  in  Sikkim.  There  the 
igons  4if  Baddha  an  beantifnUy  executed  in  terra- 
ootta;  «ad tb»  aioiiMt«cieB  u«  protected  from  ttie 
MKiw  hf  nmbralla-ahaped  toah.  tn  Nepil  there 
is  i>ne  tapering  pagoda  in  the  Bumieue  styln.  In 
liunna  tlie  circnlar  dajfohas  have  heen  <i<>veliii»e«l 
into  the  px(iuiHitely-la]>eriii^  ji!i;;o<la-s,  with  ^.'ilded 
snrfoce.  and  the  maiwmr>-  i**  set  olf  by  wo<xl  cnrv- 
ia^  of  the  most  elahorate  description. 

In  the  Jaioa  wrohiteetai*  tbe  origiiwl  cbanwter- 
iPtm  wen  loinewlnt  siiiiiUu---Jain»in  and  Bnddh. 
i*>in  Iwing  co'^mte  faiths.  T^tit  f*implicity  hc^'iii'* 
to  be  lo«*t  in  ornament.  Extetisivt»  remains  are 
di'wovi'rol  on  hill-t'  p-  fa-  removed  from  one 
another— FaruMin til  in  Uongal,  Ahu  in  Rajputana. 
Batfanj  in  Kathiawar.  There  iH  a  diAposition  to 
eoDgregata  maU  teotploi  in  greet  nnntlwr  on  hill- 
tops, so  as  to  fnnn,  es  it  were,  «dties  of  the  godn. 
The  general  effect  of  these,  however,  is  nnt  jiirtnr- 
esoue.  The  lar<,'0  towers  heconiu  rounded  and 
ril)l>«L>il.  witli  a  cin'ular  addition  fotnetliint^  lil<e  a 
mn«  oo  the  apex,  sarmounted  by  a  linial,  mi  that 
tbe  general  eMOfe  !•  not  nnlike  a  spire.  Arches 
aad  donwe  heooroe  prominent  featares.  Elaborate 
onamentation  is  introdaeed  bto  the  atone 
DUMonr}-.  Pillan  end  lener  towen  of  gnat  heanty 
are  er©ct«<l. 

The  stvles  which  foll(»\v  are  hintorirally  Brah- 
manic.  \n  the  Himalaya!*  tUnrv  are  two  styles: 
one  in  Cashmere,  with  Hindu  affinities,  but  with 
jneater  eimplicity  of  outline  and  of  detail  in  gray 
ymarteae :  the  other  in  Ncpdl,  with  Chinese  and 
Burmese  athnitien,  the  moot  striking  examples  tieing 
those  of  tempi**  built  in  stories,  with  slopinj,'  roofs, 
ci[>]rri  pit,  and  projc  lin,'  raves;  thf  iM-ing 
oft«fti  itt  euamelleu  brickwork,  and  the  wckxI  curving 
ver»-  rich. 

"the  Dravidian  style  prevails  in  the  southern 

riinsula,  where  the  Tamil  lan^iage  is  spoken.  It 
ealled  after  the  old  Dravidian  race,  which  has 
still  a  di«(tinctive  existenoe  in  this  region.  The 
towetr.  of  flie  temples  lose  the  ronndea  and  spiral 
Uumi*,  and  lieoome  nearly  pyramidal.  The  temple 
eoclosarrs  have  vast  gateways  (gopnras)  of  com- 
|Mmitv«ly  Moara  shape,  though  narrowed  towanis 
the  tAfu  The  eoffoee  ornamentation,  though  very 
fne  in  eome  ne|»eeta,  n  on  the  whole  grotesquely 
profuse.  At  some  pointa,  however,  the  redstone 
M-uliiturcd  figures  are  superb.  Granite  is  largely 
eui|)loyed  in  this  style,  also  the  exquisite  stucco 
obtained  from  slicll-linie.  The  styles  heretofore 
mentioned  were  devoted  alnicMit  entirely*  to  reli- 
f(ir>u3t  purposes.  Bnt  this  Dravidian  style  is  adapted 
tn  civu  a«es,  and  appMrn  in  stately  palecee,  public 
ofB<v*,  i*viIions,  eleplmnt-stables,  and  so  forth. 
Tlii^  hru-  )k^q  ascrilxM  to  the  itiflueiico  of  ^lolhani 
uie»isAn  •■\.iiiii»K  The  arch  becomes  prominent; 
and  at  M.-t<iiir;i  (Specially  then  is  an  axched  hall 
•f  real  magnif)c«uce. 

TIm  Clialukyan  stvle  is  named  after  a  Hindu 
dynasty  that  reigne<l  in  the  central  Deccan.  It  is 
ftnind  ori;nnaliy  in  that  region,'  bnt  extended  to 
M  .  v.>r»-.  wiiero  its  noblest  works  were  arn-sted  in 
tlirir  con^tI■nction  bv  the  Mohammedan  invasion. 
It^  material!)  are  often  of  volcanic  .ind  •granitic 
0U»am.  The  pyramidal  bhape  prevails,  and  the 
patisni  elalKimtion  of  surface-ornament  excites 
ww4er  :  bat  in  t  I.e  -<  neml  outline  Btiffoflae  and 
•Dlidity  prevail  over  -rae^fulness. 

TU"  Irxlo  Aryan  or  IJrah manic  style  U  mote 
vi  Ulv  'pre.vl  than  any  of  tlie  others,  extending' 
»t  (l<*.-s  ilirotiK'lioiit  the  nortliem  and  central 
RgioM.  Its  examples  are  varied  ;  many  nie  too 
•nail  to  WeffMtiTe  or  significant,  but  some,  slu-li 
as  the  KToap  near  JaganaUl,  in  Orissa,  and  that  at 
fchidabiui,  oo  the  Jnmna,  an  of  the  grandest  ty}>e. 
AnIMttUf  Ihn  Ofissa  emamplee  am  perhapt  tbe 


best  in  the  whole  conntr^'.  Tlie  forms  are  infln- 
enced  by  Mohammedan  example.  The  rounded 
and  cor«neted  tower  already  mentioned  in  the 
Jaina  style  is  found  to  piBrfectioa  hen.  In 
northern  bidla  it  fa  called  the  Shiwdhk  This 
style  is  adapted  not  merely  to  temples,  but 
to  cenotaplis  for  the  repofw  of  nshes  after  crema- 
tion, to  palaces  and  .summer  houses,  to  furtreN>eK, 
to  the  dams  of  artiticial  lakes,  to  travelleit.'  re«it- 
houses,  to  w«Us,  and  to  the  spacious  rettor^-oirs 
that  an  fanioiia  nnder  the  name  of  Jtaoli.  Tbe 
domes  and  lesser  enpolas  become  freqnent.  The 
Imlronies  and  windows  are  much  to  l>c  atlmired. 
One  palatial  summer-house  nt  Pppj;,  in  liaj- 
[intana,  is  one  of  the  mo^t  IjeaiMi!  il  liuildings  of 
it«  kind  in  the  world.  The  niiMlern  Hindu  work 
chiefly  belongs  to  this  style,  and  is  still  going  on. 
In  general  terms,  observation  of  nature,  aspira^ 
tion  for  beauty,  and  artist io  feeling  have  charae- 
teri"?ed  the  Hindus — whether  lluddiiist  or  Jain  or 
Jkahuianic— lutd  imparted  to  their  arcliitectunil 
achievements  an  atVHeaitnn  tanly  anrpasssd  Iqr 
any  nationality. 

T/te  Indo-Saraeenie  Style. — Tlus  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Patban  and  the  MognL  li 
begins  with  the  1 1th  oentnry,  and  ends  with  the  16th. 
Tlie  early  Pathan  style,  whether  in  stone,  as  at 
Aiimedabad,  near  the  west  coast,  or  in  brick,  as  at 
Gaur,  in  Benpvl,  far  eastwards,  consistj*,  willi  one 
notable  exception,  of  Uie  Hindu  architecture  already 
deRcril>ed,  but  a<laptcHl  for  a  simple  wonddp,  and 
mcMiifie<I  with  a  certain  breadth  of  conception  to 
which  the  Hindus  never  attained.  The  exceptioil 
is  this,  that  sculpture  of  the  human  form  is  ex- 
cluded, as  being  idolfttrims.  The  later  Ptithan 
style  was  ba-soil  m  ii  rthern  models.  Plainness 
and  grandeur  are  its  chiuaclcriatics,  both  in  the 
northern  and  the  central  regiiuis.  The  dome,  the 
arch,  the  minaret  are  nobly  developed ;  indeed, 
the  dome  nt  Bijapur,  in  tlie  D^raan,  is  the 
grandest  object  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  ia 
equally  remarkable  for  structnml  skill. 

Tho  Mogul  style  liegan  with  ,\kl)ar  the  Great 
in  the  14th  century.  At  hr»t  it  ai>|»eared  in 
a  somewhat  Hinduised  form,  lx^caul*e  tiie  Moslem 

ftrinces  married  Hindu  princesses.  But  it  soon 
tccame  puriAed  fnm  a  Moslem  point  of  view, 
and  lesnmed  the  severe  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  later  Patban  style,  sufteradding  thereto  a  grace 
and  <li^:nity  never  i<urpa-- e<l  in  liuman  art.  At 
i  tirsl  the  materials  were  red  !<4iudstone  and  marble 
intermixed.  Hat  by  degrees  marble  was  used  mfire 
and  more,  till  the  culminating  example  of  this  style, 
the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  was  encased  entirely  with 
this  material,  inlaid  with  precious  and  parti* 
coloured  stones  (see  illustration  at  Agra).  After 
tills  the  Pearl  iui>s<]ue  (niarhje)  ;it  A;,'ra  and  the 
palace  fortresses  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  the  Jama 
mosques  at  Delhi  and  Labon  (Punjab)  an  tha 
most  renowned  examples. 

The  Indo-Saraceoio  style  is  ap|»Ued  latgely  to 
tombs,  it  being  the  practice  of  the  sovereign  to 
erect  his  tomb  in  his  own  lifetime.  Bemdes  this 
clavt  and  the  other  clas~c..  of  stnictnre,  it  was 
largely  applied  to  caravauat-iaiK  and  U>  eilncational 
institutions  (Madrtucu).  In  all  its  Inter  ^tuge, 
it  was  marked  by  surface  decoration  in  colon re<l 
enamel  on  earthen  material,  with  hues  of  which 
the  brilliancy  and  quality  cannot  be  imitatetl  in 
modem  times.  After  the*  break-up  of  the  Mogul 
enipire,  a  debased  inmUfir.-il ion  of  the  ^t^  le  wax  In- 
tro<luced  at  Lucknow.  Hiuh  as  was  (.he  art  cul- 
ture in  the  architecture  of  tlie  Hindu  predeccsaoMt 
it  w;is  even  xurjiassed  hy  the  ^Itwlem  successors. 

Ill,  G0\'ER5MEXT  AJJD  MILITARY  DeFEXCE, 


Th*  Am|nW.— lUnee  Queen  Victoria  was  pn>> 
limad  fimpnas  in  1877i  iidia  is  an  amfin,  inoiiid^ 
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ing  the  HritLsh  territoriefl  and  the  native  states, 
or,  in  otber' words,  tlie  Indiui  allies,  feadatories, 
and  Tanals  of  the  said  empire  from  the  Hhetan 

and  Tartar  watershed  of  the  Hiiimlayas  fo  Cn.\Hi 
Conioriii.  It  inchules,  too,  every  unii  their 
geo),'ra}>liic.il  limitK,  without  any  exception,  except 
the  oomparatively  sninll  Hettlenients  belonging  to 
Fkaaee  an<l  Fortuj^al.  The  empire  is  naoBr  om 
mpmw  aathority  u  Indiapyvis.  (be  ViMnqr  and 
Gtvvemor-general  in  Conndl.  It  niajT  tiras  be 
diviileti  into  two  cjitoirnries — the  British  terri- 
ti»rie9,  comprifin^r  alM)iil  three  fiftlis  of  the  total 
area,  and  four  lifthn  of  thi-  total  population  ;  and 
the  native  stiit^•s.  It  will  convmiient  to  disjMwe 
of  the  latter  first. 

Th»  Native  States.— The  relations  between  thene 
and  the  British  government  are  regulated  by 
treaties  in  full  detail.  These  tr<'ati«>s  have  lH»en 
piihlisheil  in  many  votnmes,  and  form  a  record  of 
the  utmost  viiluo  to  tlie  student  of  modem  India. 
iSomo  states  do  not  ordinarily  appear  in  the 
oWdal  tabtoe,  thongh  thqr  fonn  an  inte^'ral  part  of 
(he  empiTe  and  are  in  eominnnieatiaii  witb  British 
politieal  agents.  In  their  internal  iJhirs  they  are 
uncontrolli'.l.  Tliese  are  the  Himalayan  states  of 
Cashmere  .Jiinin,  of  Nf-niil,  Ijoth  imiKirtant,  ami 
the  h'Hser  «t;it>'s  of  .Sikkini  and  Hliutan.  The 
native  ntatet  wliicli  ajipear  in  the  oIKcial  tables 
occupy  more  than  a  third  of  the  area  of  the  empire, 
and  contain  more  than  one -fifth  of  its  entire  popu> 
iatioii.  Th^  are  thus  grouped : 

HjrdenbMt  Bl.a07  11,087,010 

Buoda   Ujm  MlMM 

Ontml  India  njm  10,81MU 

Mynorv                                         24.723  4,043,604 

R^piitaiia  lat.TSO  12,01rt,102 

In  36,634  3,2iifl,37fl 

„  North  westFrovtaMMk. .......    &,l'i6  7<.''.'.491 

II  Tuiijab                                     S0,S17  4.2<\3,280 

).  Oiitral  Province*                    28,!»4  '.MfiO.iU 

n  Ma4nui    8,700,022 

m  Bomtey  njH  8,0W,8W 

Total  NaUve  SUtM  800,184  e3,S08,&35 

Hyderabad  as  ^ven  above  is  exclusive  of  Berar, 
wbiMi,  however,  is  a  part  of  that  dominion,  with 
17,711  wj.  m.  and  ( ISOl ) '_',H97,49I  population.  Fur- 
ther, th€  Shan  d('|iendenciesof  I'lipcr  Hurmacontain 
an  e5<tiniated  {M>pulation  of  2,(MM),(X)0,  and  Cashmere 
n  population  of  2,543,{l5-2,  neither  of  which  is  in- 
clnded  ill  the  above  total. 

Tite  relations  of  the  native  princes  to  British 
aothority  differ  very  widely.  Some  are  practically 
imlepenui-nt  soverei^jns,  except  that  the  suzerain 
power  <io(  s  not  permit  any  of  them  to  make  war  on 
one  anotiier,  or  to  forni  alliances  with  foreign  states; 
while  some  are  tinder  tolerably  strict  control.  As 
a  rule  they  govern  their  staters  under  the  advice  of 
an  Enslisb  resident  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
general.  Thns  at  ever\''  considerable  native  oonrt 
there  is  stationed  a  Ihitish  anient,  political  or 
diplomatic.  There  are  in  all  almut  ."UXJ  states,  allied 
or  feudatory,  great  and  -m  ill  ;  thev  are  (livided 
into  allied  (with  2U,U4Ni,<njo  inbabitants),  tributary 
(about  fifty,  with  12,0(X),000),  and  proteeled  (about 
ninety,  with  18,000,000). 

Another  elasiification  is  according  to  the  religion 
and  nice  of  the  native  dynasty  : 

1.  .Maliratta.  with  a  total  population  of  6,2.50,000: 
a  revenue  of  £:1.:<imi.ihhi  ;  and  native  arrnie-*  of 
00,000  men.  The  chief  Htatc-'  are:  (IjGvvalior  or 
Sindhia  (pop.  3,116,(mh),:  .'i  Indore  or  Holkar 
(pop.  1,006.0UO)  i  and  (3)  Baroda  (popw  3,185,000). 
These  are  Hindu  in  faith,  but  nuiy  eonveaiently 
Im>  di'-tingnished  from  the  other  Hindu  etatea.  See 
Mahrattas. 

ILHiiida,  nearly  100  iaBninber,trttbapopa]sliflB 


of  87,000,000;  a  revenne  of  £8.000,000;  and 
native  armies  of  18K,5UU  men.  Of  these  the  chief 
are :  ( 1 )  Mysore  ( q.  v. ;  pop.  5,000.000) ;  (8)  the  Raj- 

rutana  stutes,  such  a«  Udaipur  or  Mewar  ({"'p. 
,200,000),  Jeypore  (jxip.  2,000,000),  .l.».lhpnr 
(jK)p.  2,(HK»,0(K)  I,  and  borne  14  fiiiialler  }»t«t«-s  ;  (3) 
toe  Madras  sUite«.  such  an  Travancore,  Cochin, 
Ftadnkota;  (4)  the  liom hay  feudatories,  over  30  in 
number;  (5)  the  ieseer  states  of  Cmtial  India, 
including  Rewa  and  Bnndellchand ;  (6)  Punjab 
states,  including  the  protected  Sikh  state.H,  ten 
lander  and  live  smaller,  Patiala  Ix  in^;  the  lurjfwt. 

III.  MohanitiKHlan,  with  a  nop.  of  l  j.lixi.CKMj ; 
a  revenue  of  £5,000,000;  and  armies  of  7.'t,0<J0. 
The  ureate.'it  are  :  ( 1 )  Hyderabad  ef  the  Decran,  or 
the  riizam's  Dominiona  (q.T.;  popb  10,OUU,OCO,  of 
whom  three-foortha  are  Hindtu,  tboogh  the  d  vnssty 
and  nnlitary  power  are  Moslem) ;  (2)  IMmpal  i|Hip. 
HOO.IKH).  nine-tenths  Hindusbyfaith) ;  (3)  iiuhawai- 
pur  (]K>p.  ',m,(M)) ;  (4)  Some  ulnetoen othcn  wilh 

a  collective  pop.  of  2,0(JO,tK>0. 

IV.  Frontier,  mainly  Himalayan  and  eastern 
Benod.— ( 1 )  Cashmere  with  Jamu  (pop.  1 ,50u,000 ) ; 
(2)  tIte  PSatfaan  (Afghaa)trfbei;  (S)  Manipur  (pop. 
200,000):  (4)  Bhutan  (poo^  900,000);  (6)  Kcnat 

(poll.  2,(HX),0(K)). 

Tlie  fcuilutory  ntntea  (excluding  Nepal,  and 
without  counting  small  states*  wilh  an  airgregate 
of  alMiut  1,000,(KH)  inhabitant^*,  which  nave  no 
armies)  have  together  armed  forces  amounting  to 
8SO,000  men,  and  4800  gnna.  The  flower  of  thie 
army  has  on  recent  occasions  been  placed  at  the 
disitosal  of  the  British  government  as  pAramonnt, 
an<i  if^  virtually  a  part  of  tln'  impiuiul  foi(-i'>. 

The  sum  total  of  these  lour  cjitegorics  would 
bring  the  population  up  to  (U)  inillions,  and  the 
total  revenue  to  16  millions  bterlinv  annually. 
Theee  etatee  are  loyal  to  the  British  crown  na 
paramount  and  snrerain.  Their  loyalty  was  proved 
during  the  inii>erial  crisis  of  l8.'>7-68.  In  the 
n|,';;rigate  they  form  a  jucscrvativc  and  constitu- 
tional force  in  the  country.  The  Ihitij^ii  jzovi-rn- 
inent  takes  a  patenial  interest  in  the  weliare  .-ind 
gooil  government  of  theee  states.  Misgovemment 
iH  eticctnally  prevented.  Colleges  and  schools 
under  British  auspices  are  established  for  tiM 
ed  neat  ion  of  young  native  princes. 

.A>  di-McnilantJH  arc  fiii|Ui  iitly  wantinj:  in  theee 
old  faniiiies,  it  was  iniiK)rtant  that  tliu  jirinciple  of 
a«loption  should  l>e  recognised,  otherwise  the  ftate 
niigUt  on  the  demise  of  the  native  prince  without 
issue  lapse  to  the  British  government  as  |iana> 
mount.  All  fears  on  this  account  were  set  at  reat 
by  a  decree  in  1858  sanctioning  the  right  oi  adop- 
tiou  ar(ording  to  the  Hinm  or  Mohammedan 

institutes. 

T/ir  British  Territories. — These,  containing  ( 1S91 ) 
064,993  sq.  m.  and  221,172,952  souls,  are  broken 
up  into  eiyht  divisions  for  civil  government.  They 
were  ori^nally  in  three  divisions,^called  presiden- 
cies, which  nave  become  historic — ^viz.  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  idd  presidencii  -  of 
Madras  and  iJomhay  still  survive  as  units  of  j,'ovein- 
ment  un<ler  go\  eniors  in  council  as  of  yore  ;  but 
every  area  tliat  does  not  specifically  bidong  to  them 
b  considered  to  belong  to  the  Bengal  rre.-idency. 
The  laat^nanied  presidenqr,  beiim  mnch  the  largest 
of  the  three,  has  been  subdivided  into  several 
division-*.  Of  these  subdivisions  the  three  piinei* 
pal  are  R'-nt^al,  with  liehar.  Orisaa,  and  Chota  Naf^ 
jMire  ;  till-  North  wefd"  rii  Provinces,  with  Oudii ;  an4 
the  I'nnjah,  with  Delhi,  «S;c.  Kach  of  these  is  un- 
der a  lieutenant-governor.  The  three  remaining 
subdivisions  are  the  Central  Provinces,  Assam,  and 
Burma,  each  under  a  chief-eommissioner ;  of  these 
the  (Jovernor-ceneral  in  Council  i**  technically  the 
governor,  but  he  delegates  the  greater  part  of  bis 
power  to  the  cbief-eomiaiieionerui  each  < 
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llw  rabjoined  talito  tJins  diowB  tlMM  nwin  lemtai^ 


Bcsal,  BdiKT,  Orim,  aad  Chota  Vtgj/oxt. 

North.— tam  PHwrlacM  — d  Ondli..  

Pai^b,  with  Dalkl,  Ae.  

OntnU  r 


Madras  . 


Ilil'IIVt  .  . 

.MadnM.  

.BMtarvtthatad.. 


TV«»ifJ«?a  thefte  there  are  tliree  small  detached  terri- 
Nirifs  — viz.  AjiiM're  (in  linjputftna),  Coorf,',  and  the 
An<lanian  IhIhiuI-i.  All  this  is  exchi.«ive  uf  the 
iicmr  province,  which,  UMmxh  ander  British  ad- 
min istratinn,  is  a  port  of  the  Ninm'R  dominions. 

TbcM  flfiucsp  Imm  m  tlugr  we>  fail  to  give  a 
dt«fiiute  impremian  ortlieainaniNiiM  area  and  popola- 
ti«in  under  Hritinh  (inthority  in  tluB  pRrt  ot  the 
>ri<il>e.  Tlie  diKtiiot-*  iinderdirect  British  iidininistra- 
ti'>n  have  an  area  aluumt  rpiitc  a.s  lat;,'e  as  that  oi 
th«  L'aite«i  Kin;;dom,  Austria- Hungary,  Germany, 
Frasee,  and  Italy  together,  or  mure'  than  seven 
thum  UuA  of  the  United  JUngd  om.  The  area  of 
the  aative  »tate«  in  an  lan^  a«  Norway  and  Sweden. 
I^mIb,  Hollaml,  and  T((d;nurn  put  t<>;;ether.  In 
pofMllatinii  Itriush  and  feudatory  India  together 
Iiavp  more  than  all  European  stat<»H  together, 
omi(tin}{  UuAxia  only.  Ttie  British  territories 
(withoa(  the  native  tttates)  contain  nearly  one- 
aevealh  of  the  inhahiunu  of  the  eatini  globeL 

MaMnerij  for  tjniyrning.— In  1SS8  tM  gOV«ni- 
ment  wrvn  tran-xft'i  i»'d  fr<itn  the  East  Imlia  rniiii<any 
(•1- T. )  to  the  crown.  In  1H77  the  t^u»H'n  a-ssiniicd 
the  title  of  Enit>n'iH  of  India  ( Kai^ar-i  llind  ).  Tiie 
governmeot  ot  India  in  in  the  highest  resort 
roeled  ia  a  Reeretary  of  8ute  in  CiDndon,  who 
ia  A  aMniber  of  the  ealiinet,  and  haa  a  parUaroeot- 
af^  oader-aecretary  and  a  eonndl  of  tan  to  ttfteen 
memliem.  The  executive  (>[ovemment  in  India  is 
a<liJiini'»t*Te<|  hy  the  Viceroy  and  (lovemor-general 
in  <4nin'il.  a.ling  nii'lcr  tlif  iniitn)!  of  the 
Secretary  of  :Mrtt«  for  India.  The  N'iceroy  and 
Oortenior-general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  is  amisted 
hgr  M  exacvtive  eoaocil,  winMrang  of  ux  ordioaiy 
nwihiri  (appointed  by  the  crown),  eaeh  of  whom 
haa  charge  of  a  department  of  the  executive ; 
tOfretlier  with  one  extra-onlinary  meniWr,  the 
e«>njniHnder  in  »  liit'f  of  the  annv.  This  council 
rirtaally  Mitt  a  cahinet.  The  le^lation  for 
the  em  pin?  i.<<  condtictcHl  hy  a  *  legislative  council,' 
eowpoMiit  of  the  members  of  the  executive  above 
— tiewed,  together  with  members  from  six  to 
twelve  in  nnniher  appointed  hy  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor  general.  Such  is  the  mechanism  of  the 
g»>%cmiii"rit  uf  India. 

In  th*:-  "M'scral  Mibdivision*  of  the  Bengal  Preai- 
deocA-  the  lieutenant  governors  and  the  chief-com- 
'tnefs  above  doKribed,  in  their  executive 
,  rale  faidividnally.  Bat  two  of  them,  the 
itenant'govemork  of  Bengal  and  of  the  North- 
item  Provinces,  have  legi«lati%'e  councils  for  pro- 
vincial Ifginlation.  The  lieut^jnant  governors  and 
the  chief -CiimmtMtoaen*  are  mainly  chosen  fn^m  the 
ctTtl  serrioe  of  India.  The  memlwrs  of  the  legisla- 
tive eoaneib  are  all  appointed,  the  elective  prin> 
ciple  not  having  been  as  yet  faitrodnced.  Madrss 
«ad  Bonsbay  are  under  ooveraors  appointed  hy  the 
civnn*  Eaich  of  them  nas  an  executive  council, 
attingaaa  cahi net,  also  appointed  l>v  the  crown, 
and  a  legislative  council.  With  the  goveninr- 
getitral.  the  irovcmors,  the  lieutenant-goN  •■nui!!*, 
and  the  members  of  coundl,  the  tenure  of  office 
ia  lor  a  term  ol  five  vears.  Tliero  are  propomb  for 
cn^rsHBg  the  several  legislative  councils. 

eooatiy  is  divided  into  territories  technically 
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the  non-regulation  territory  oji^'inally  tnore  diitcre* 
tion  was  allowed  to  the  oHiciiil-  Koth  in  tlic  colla- 
tion of  revenue  hihI  in  tlie  julniiiiiNtiHliun  of  justice. 
But  of  late  the  distinction  ]>ractically  amounts 
to  little  more  than  form,  and  Ls  technical  chiefly. 
In  the  resnlatiioa  districts  the  judicial  servioe  is 
distinct ;  Tn  some  of  the  non-regulation  it  Is  not 
The  lieutenant  governorship  of  the  rnnjah  and 
the  t^everal  chief  coniiniwiioncr>.Iii|»K  are  non-regula- 
tion ;  so  are  miiih'  tew  outlying  tracts  elseWMIV> 
The  rest  of  the  country  Ls  regtdation. 

The  Units  of  Atiminislration.— The  larger  units 
are  the  districts  (generally  called  oviiectonhips  in 
English  and  mlMu  in  the  vemaeular),  of  which 
there  are  in  all  the  provinces  alM)ve  mentioned 
alsmt  2.*i4.  Each  dintrict,  if  in  regulation  territory, 
is  nnder  a colh-ctor  nuigi^tmte ;  if  in  non-regnlation 
territorj-,  a  deputy-commiw<ioncr.  The  head  of 
the  district  has  most  mnltifaritnis  and  res|Kmsible 
duties;  tie  is  fiscal-oflloer,  charged  with  collecting 
the  revenue,  as  well  as  magistfate,  and  besides 
•su]>erintendH  {loliee,  gnrds,  e<iucati<m,  sanitation, 
and  roads.  In  parts  of  llie  non  regtilation  territory 
he  \»  altio  the  civil  judge,  hut  ii<it  in  ion 
tcrritorj'.  The  sulxinlinate  o(hcer»  are  deputy- 
collectors  and  assis tan t-mai;i)*t rates.  The  district 
may  he  compared  to  an  Enguah  county  or  a  French 
department,  and  varies  ttt  sin  from  an  area  eon* 
taming  3,000,000  inhahitants  to  one  with  only 
30.000.  Within  the  di.Htriet  the  lowest  unit  is  the 
village  or  j>ari(*h  {inouzah),  according  to  the  villau'e 
system  already  descrihed.  There  ai«  about  ."»7t>,000 
such  villages  or  parishes  in  the  British  territories. 
In  all  the  divisinna  of  the  empire,  except  Madras, 
the  dbtricto  are  formed  into  groups,  several  to 
each  gmun,  under  a  commissioner.  Of  these  then 
are  more  than  Hfty. 

The  ^tiite  ^^irrires. — The  administration  is  con- 
ducted l>y  members  of  the  Indian  civil  service 
(formerly  called  the  covenanted),  the  great  major- 
ity of  whom  are  Ennipeea,  though  some  are 
natives.  The  service  is  recruited  from  tlie  sue* 
ce<«<-fnl  candidates  at  competitive  examinatione 
heKl  in  London;  but  sonie  natives  have  been 
alloweil  to  enter  the  service  hv  nii:ninHiii>n,  .uid 
these  are  called  statutory'.  To  tin-  service  must  of 
the  higher  administrative  ajiii>oin;ni>  iits  are  secured 
bv  act  of  parliamentk  The  local  civil  aerviet 
(rormerly  called  nncovenanted ),  appointments  to 
which  are  mo«tlv  made  by  the  authorities  in  India, 
is  comprised  of  fiurojieans,  Eurasians  (the  oflspring 
of  nati\e  iiiothet!<  hy  Kuiopean  latliers),  and 
natives.  8ome  of  the  Europeans  are  appointeil  in 
England,  especially  those  who  belong  to  M'ientiHe 
departments.  Tiie  organisation  of  the  native 
branches  ef  the  civU  seniee,  trith  pay,  promotion, 
and  pension,  is  a  feature  in  Hritish  ml)-,  and, 
togetner  with  the  state  eduoatinn,  i-  henelnially 
atlecting  the  nationul  rliaiaeier.  Thu",  while  the 
direction  is  in  £ur<»i)ean  hands,  the  great  nui»»>  of 
civil  otlicials  consists  of  natives. 

The  Europetm  OmiM«nity.~Existiag  mainly  at 
Calcutta,  Madrss.  aad  Bombay,  this  body  con* 
sists  of  the  merchants,  tnanufacturers,  liarristers, 
lawyers,  and  other  professional  men.  This  non- 
oflldal  body,  togetbar  with  the  oOdal  body. 
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cniistittitf's  a  force  of  incle]>enilent  opinion,  wliich 
i«  a  factor  in  tlie  propreas  of  the  countrj'.  It  i» 
supported  liv  an  EngliHli  presH.  The  newspapers 
are  publinbed  not  only  at  the  presidency  cities,  unt 
also  al  all  tiie  provincial  capitals. 

Tk»  Armj/.— In  1859  tlie  trooi>s  of  the  Eaat  Indi* 
(Tompwiy  became  the  Indian  military  forces  of  the 
British  crown.  The  cstablishe<l  streni^tli  inlands  at 
218,729  ofKcera  and  men.  Of  tiiis  total  145,177 
I»elong  to  the  native  army,  and  73,552  are 
Earopean  troop*  of  the  regnlar  British  army.  In 
the  «ybd  of  the  native  troops  a  limited  anmber 
of  European  officers  is  incladed.  The  forees  were 
divide<l  into  three  armies,  name<l  after  the  'presi- 
denficM' of  Pxniiluiy,  M;i'ir;i>.  utut  Honjjal.  itiit  in 
18115  iIk'sc  (■(iiiimaiuls  wore  al)^)ll^ lied,  and  tiie  control 
of  tlie;.'i)vprii<)rs(>f  Honibayand  MiMlniscwised  ;tliere 
aronow  four  commands — Punjab,  Hengal,  Bombay, 
and  Madras— each  under  a  lieutenant-general,  who 
ia  under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander- 
in-ehief  in  India  and  under  the  control  of  the 

Svemment.  Out  of  103  batteries  of  nrlillery 
are  manne<l  by  Euro[)ean  •runnerH.  The  p«jwer 
and  mobility  of  the  army  h  ivu  l.<  cn  vastly  au;j- 
mented  by  the  railway  system  hereafter  to  lie  men- 
tioned, eepeeially  la  the  direction  of  the  fortified 
militaiy  poeta  on  the  north-weat  frontier.  The  old 
forta,  which  aro  also  anenals  and  raagaanee,  are 
maintained  at  Mndra'*.  I5i)nil)ay,  Allahabad,  Delhi, 
AfsT.i.  Laliore.  and  el-<nvin  r>'.  I'ort  William  at  ' 
Calcutta  was  srif'iililicully  cniist rurte<l  early  in  the 
century.  The  barracks  for  tlie  Kiiropcan  troops  | 
have  been  reconstrneted  on  modem  principles,  and 
are  among  the  beat  atmetnrea  of  their  Icind  to  be 
fonnd  in  any  country.  Tlie  native  troone  aro 
recruited  by  vohintary  enlistment,  with  goon  pnw- 
pect-s  of  pav  ami  iK'n^ion,  from  all  nationalitit»M 
and  from  afl  c<u*te«,  Hrahman.<«  or  othrrs.  Tliou^'ii 
the  regimontM  are  commanded  by  European  oftjcert», 
there  are  native  ctimmissioned  ao  WW aa  non-com- 
missioned olfioera.  Both  rIsMM  an  nanally  drawn 
from  the  ranka.  The  drill  and  discipline  are  Enro- 
pean.  Volnnteerinp  is  lar^^ely  in  vo-Mie  among  the 
European  commnnitic«  in  tlie  cajiital  cities*,  iin  the 
jMinci^ial  lines  of  railway,  and  eiHewherc.  Several 
oattationB  have  been  formed,  which  constitute  an  | 
•IliBOtive  addition  of  more  than  1^000  men  to  the 
militaiy  strength  of  the  eoantiy. 

The  MariHme  Foros. — ^This  was  for  many  vears 
furnished  by  the  Indian  navy  nnder  the  East  India 
Company.  Tlii^^  was  alM)li?lieil  after  u  long  an<i 
hommralile  career,  in  lsi)3,  and  the  comni.unl  of 
Indian  waters  was  nmlertaken  by  the  royal  navy,  j 
Fifteen  vesneU  or  more  are  stationed  in  these 
waten,  with  lieadquartera  at  Bombay,  nnder  an 
admiral  eommander-in-elilef ;  the  Indian  treamiry 
contributing  a  yearly  sum  towaixls  the  cost  of  tin'** 
arrangement.  There  is  also  a  marine  department 
at  Calcutta,  and  at  Bombay  for  military  transport. 
Two  ironclniln  for  harbour  defence  are  kept  in 
Honibav  bar)M)ur,  which  for  tipaciousness  and  de- 
feosibility  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  harbonia  ia  the 
world.  Madras  has  merely  an  opm  roadstead. 
But  Calcutta  has  to  be  approached  by  eighty  miles  ' 
of  river-navigation,  which  can  lie  conductetl  only 
by  |iili)ts  of  life  long  tiaiiiing;  and  it  is  therefore 
alwulutclv  defended  by  nature,  iiantfoon,  near  the 
mouth  o?  the  Irawa^li,  lia^  a  siroiur  advantage, 
bnt  in  a  leaser  dogiee.  Knrracheeu  near  the  monu 
of  the  Indna,  though  good,  ia  not  large  enoagh  for 
the  importance  of  its  situation.  To  ihvne  .snould 
be  added  Aden,  which,  tbongb  a  plutonic  promon-  j 
tor>'  of  Aruliia,  commanding  the  entrance  t(»  the 
Kcd  Sea,  is  yet  a  part  of  the  Indian  svetem— a 
fint-rate  fortification  and  an  imperial  eoaling 
station  (see  Coaling  Stations). 

Two  great  steam-navigation  ennipantea,  with 
baadqnarten  ia  London,  bnt  plyiqg  ia  eaateia 


watci-s,  form  an  addition  to  the  maritime  resour(!e« 
t»f  the  cf>untiy  for  war  or  other  emergency.  Their 
ships,  though  ofhcereil  of  course  by  Euru|kean«,  are 
manned  chiefly  by  Mohammedans  from  the  coast 
dietrieti  (Lasoam),  who  we  excellent  aailon. 

IV.  Cnm.  AmaxisnuTioir. 

Law  aufl  Justice. — The  fundament.al  inf-titutions 
of  the  Indian  empire  have  lM*en  establiHbo«l  by 
parliament  in  a  ?<enes  of  stAtuteft.  The  regulation* 
of  the  En^^t  India  Company  provided  for  civil  pn». 
cedure,  leaving  the  native  laws  to  l>e  oljtser^-ed  in 
aocial  affairs,  and  Britiah  jnatiee  to  be  fallowed  in 
other  afTaira.  The  rapreme  oonrta  eetablished  by 
the  crown  in  the  presidency  towns  of  <"alciitta, 
Mailras,  and  liiinibay,  towards  the  end  of  \\\>'  iMh 
cciiliiry.  adminiwtere*!  the  Englis-h  law.  In  1^33 
the  Engli»*h  government  set  up  a  comrni»t>ifln 
to  frame  a  body  of  substantive  law,  civil  and 
criminal,  for  the  Britiah-ladian  territories.  Tlua 
eommkmm  and  its  eneeeeaora  laboared  np  to  a 
recent  time:  and  with  their  help  a  penal  co^Ie.  a 
civil  procedure  code,  and  several  other  fundamental 
lawH  lin\e  be*>n  j)a>>c<l.  Tli"  lc^'i>lative  work, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  is  biglily  scientiHc  as  well 
as  practical,  and  is  frame^l  alter  the  l>est  models  |o 
be  found  anywhere.  In  1863  a  legialative  oonncil 
in  India  was  set  np.  In  addition  to  this  several 
local  legislatures  were  establitthed  in  ISGl,  and 
tbe«e  may  hereafter  l)e  enlarge*!.  Almut  the  ^an^e 
time  the  sn])reme  court.-  were  alMili.-lu-.l,  and  in 
their  Ntead  High  Courts  were  er»tabli^lled  tu  control 
the  w  hole  administration  of  justice  inside  and  out- 
side the  preeidencgr  towns.  Great  care  haa  withia 
the  last  oeneratioB  been  taken  with  the  organiaa 
tion  of  the  native  judicial  service  under  the  suj^er- 
vi.><i<m  of  the  Euroj^ean  civil  service.  Conrt>»  of 
v!uiou!<  grades  (over  2000  altogether)  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  districts  already  described,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  people.  In  such  a  society  aa  ttwt 
of  India  there  must  needs  be  defects  and  sliorteo» 
ings  in  the  judicial  system,  bnt  on  the  whole  H 
ctmimands  popnlar  confidence,  as  is  prove«l  by  the 
extent  to  >\  liich  it  is  brought  int<»  u^e.  In  IsM*- 
S!)  til'"  nnml>er  of  civil  s*uitj«  in  the  winde  ctmntry 
t»i8  risen  from  1^  to  2  millions  annually,  and  the 
value  from  U  to20  millions  of  tens  of  rupees.  Of 
theae  about  two-tiiirda  are  for  small  anma  of  less 
tbaa  £10.  In  the  criminal  department  abont  1) 
million  of  crimes  and  ofTence**  arc  reported  annnalh  ; 
for  these  cases  about  IJ  million  persons  are  brougl.i 
to  trial,  of  whom  over  half  are  convieted.  Ti  e 
suppression  of  gang-robljery  and  other  criiue.'*  of 
overt  violence  iom\%  a  marked  feature  of  llriti&ii 
administration — besidea  the  extinction  of  the 
criminal  praotioea  mentioned  under  the  bead  ef 
SnnrtI  Customs.  See  tlie  Analo-IndiOH  CodtB,  ttd. 
by  NVbilley  Stokes  (vol.  i.  1887). 

Police  ami  J'i  i\">ci. — The  regnlar  jxilice  include 
a  force  of  ItiO.OUO  otlicers  and  men  ;  the  cost  of 
I5,0(X)  is  defrayed  by  mnniciiialities,  and  of  the 
remainder  by  the  atate.  further,  there  are  besides 
the  village  watchmen,  about  860,000,  correspondii^ 
to  the  number  of  villages.  The  cons^tabularv  is  a 
native  force,  the  principal  oflicerH  only  lieing  'Enm- 
peans.  It  is  subject  in  all  respects,  except  internal 
discipline,  to  the  magutracy,  and  iu  each  jirovinoe 
is  nnder  an  inspeetor-gmMml  in  each  di\Liion  of  the 
empire.  There  ia  one  regular  constable  to  7  eq.  ait 
and  1900  inhabitaate— which  indicatea  the  peaee 
fnl  habits  of  the  people.  Great  care  has  been  takoa 
in  the  scientific  construction  and  ^iupervisjon  of  a 
piison  in  almost  every  district,  'rii.  ir  are  npwar'is 
of  230  prisons,  with  about  82,000  prisoners,  indu- 
sire  of  12,000  transported  to  a  eonviet  setlleBMnt 
at  the  Andaman  Islands. 

ftffieotfAm.— The  earisting  svstem  maj  be  dated 
from  1854,  though  vattoua  eneirta  bad  baea  asida 
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long  before  that  date.  Conipnlsory  ntteritlancc  lias 
Mt yet  been  enacted.  Still  tlic  attendance  nt  school 
m  eoMHlMftbliL  Iboogh  aotbin;;  like  what  it  may 
yet  ttBl'OlllS.  *nwre  an  ttiree  )trinci]ial  aniveraities, 
at  Cfilriittn,  Madras,  and  Hoinliay,  eacli  haviii;; 
many  nltiliat<-d  colloj^es  ;  there  are  alsci  two  new 
iini  v"rHiii(>s  in  llie  North- western  i'roviiK.es  and  tlie 
Punjab.  These  iiutitutioiis  are  succcMful,  aave  in 
on*  renpect-^tlial  veiy  many  enter  them  who  do 
not  tarn  dagiwat  about  14,000  paas  the  entimnce 
examination  annnally,  of  whom  leas  tluui  9000 
Lake  ilr>;,'rp«*-<.  The  odnoatinnal  iiiHtitntinns  are  of 
.neveral  knult«,  juildic,  ai<led,  private  and  iiiiaidi-d  ; 
aJI  to}^ther  they  amount  to  134,00(J  in  muimIkt, 
with  3^  millions  of  seliolaiK  These  numbere, 
thoogli  aetiuUly  large,  are  not  so  relattTdy  to  tin 
pofmlatiMi.  Of  theae  etiuleBta  not  man  toan  one- 
twelfth  omwiBta  of  girls.  The  ineome  come*  from 
variiMis  sourt-es,  <;ovi'rnnient  •(rants,  and  |iri)vinrial 
rpv»-nnc««,  Iiwal  rati*.-*  and  cesses,  nninicipal  funds, 
and  f<'«'s  l,y  the  parcnt« ;  the  total  amounts  to 
4^  niilli(>n«  of  tens  uf  rupees  annually,  and  tlie 
expenditure  iM,  of  course,  commensurate.  The 
English  lan|puH|e,  with  all  the  western  literatnra, 
arte,  and  seteneM,  is  tanght  to  the  npper  students 
ever>"vi'here,  Mn<  !i,  however,  remains  to  desire<l 
in  resp^^t  to  ji!iy>ic,il  H<'i»'noe,  and  technical  instruc- 
tion i'  >tiil  III  it~  infancy  :  tli<'  native  mind  seenia 
as  yet  to  lean  towards  literature  rather  than  the 
exact  sciences,  towards  the  cultivation  of  the 
wamtntj  and  the  inuttinatioB  rather  than  of  the 
rsaanning'  foenltiM;.  Bnt  intelleetnal  assidnity  is 
e*inr.Nl  in  a  coniinendalde  dojn^.  There  are 
nuiiuToiiN  iniosionary  cfdleges.  Sclinola  of  art  have 
IwMTi  or;.'ani-t*d  in  the  capital  cities ;  there  is 
an  imperial  niu»eum  at  Calcutta,  and  museums 
in  nil  the  chief  cities  and  towns.  The  native 
lan0M(ea»  both  classical  and  vemaoolar,  are  also 
camvated  aednlonsly.  A  vemaenlar  literatore  of 
primers  and  clenientarj'  works,  also  of  nioro 
a<lvanf-*^l  work»,  cliietly  tran^•latio^.s,  is  s|)riti;:iii^ 
up  nmler  the  auspices  of  the  liiitinh  aiitlim  ities, 
vast  nainlteni  of  such  works  ajjpearing  annually, 
la  the  whole  conntiy  there  are  about  400  nem- 
fupmn  in  the  rariona  vemaenlar  laugnanes.  Their 
(oCs)  drenlatfon  is  not  very  great,  tlia  laigwl  dr* 
dilation  of  any  journal  )>ein^'  20,000  oo^es.  They 
eojov  virtui\llv  a  o««nplete  freedom. 

Pott  ojfirr  nnil  '/ .  7  f/  v.  —  r!i<>rf'  are  22,000 
pntt-odiceM  and  letter  boxen  in  the  Indian  empire, 
with  41,000  men  employed.  The  nnmber  of  letters, 
nawsyayeii,  paroeU.  and  packete  Is  in  all  375 
nltwino  annaally.  This  nnmber  is  ftut  faereseing ; 
tbouj^h  large  actually,  it  is  not  very  considerable 
in  relation  to  the  f>opnlation.  There  are  open 
Si.fflil  mile«»  of  iiilan<l  telejxraph  lines,  with  nearly 
3  millions  of  mes-^es  annually.  This  nunilx;r  is 
eicluoive  of  the  submarine  cables. 

rra^«.— The  following  fignrea  are  taken  from  the 
Indian  returns,  which,  owing  to  differences  in 
valuation  and  exchan(;e,  do  not  a^n^  exactly  with 
tbe  Rnjrli*h  returns.  The  imports  in  1894-95  by  sea 
^rre  valii'-d  in  teii«  of  rui»ee«  at  70  millions  uier- 
eliaodise  (ineludinK  government  stores ),  9  millions 
Itvasnre,  total  Tii ;  the  exports  at  109  millions 
werehandiae,  and  8  millions  treasure,  total  117. 
(In  IKI  tB  the  rupee  was  approximately  equal 
•a  la.  Sd.)  Thns  the  Rrand  total  of  imports  and 
Cqports  stood  at  19fl  milliona.  Of  the  iniptirts  more 
ikaa  four  fifths,  and  of  the  exports  more  than  half, 
pSM  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Af^ain,  of  the  imiMirt* 
nearly  all  come  from  the  United  Kin);dom  ;  but  of 
tka  eoiDorta,  while  more  tlmn  one- half  goes  to  the 
ITnllaa  Kiaitdmn,  neonsidetable  portion  is  sent  to 
•tksr  eoantfiea  Of  the  imports  the  principal 
iSam  emtsists  of  cotton  goons;  the  next  most 
important  that  of  metals;  other  important 
Hems  are  machinery,  railway  plant  and  rolling- 


stock,  manufactured  silk,  sugar,  and  woollen  mann- 
factiires.  Among  the  exports  there  la  ttO  pro* 
ponderating  article  like  cotton  goods  among  the 
imports;  bnt  the  principal  items  of  export  are 
colleo,  raw  cotton,  cotton  t>vi>t,  yam,  nianu- 
factures,  dyes,  f^rnins,  inoliidiny  rice  and  wheat, 
hiile.H  ami  skins,  jute,  raw  and  manufactured,  seeds 
( oil  chicHy ),  tea,  wool.  The  growing  exportation  of 
food  craina  in  vast  quantities  has  di.sturl>ed  or  dissi- 
pated any  notion  to  the  effect  that  the  increasing 
population  might  be  in  want  of  snflicient  sus> 
tenanee.  Of  fliippiiig,  lO.S'Kl  vesnels,  with  a  ton- 
nn^'e  of  7,  1W>,4<m  t<inf*,  enteie<l  and  cleared  the 
poits;  of  tlu-^e  aliiioMt  the  whole  were  Itritish,  a 
small  fraction  only  being  foreign.  All  thi*  is 
exclusive  of  coasting  trade,  valued  at  80  millioiis 
annnally,  with  anaUer  eraft  along  n  eoast-line 
of  7000  miles  and  more,  with  WO  harlwurs, 
mostly  small.  There  are  influential  cliambein  of 
commerce  nt  the  princijial  seaport  towns,  mixed 
bodicH  of  Kindiieaii^  ainl  natives. 
Communications. — The  length  of  railways  open 

I  for  traffic  may  be  stated  thus  (for  1895):  gnaran- 
teed  companies,  2590  miles;  assisted  companiea, 
407 ;  state  lines,  14,145;  native  states,  838— total, 

I  nearly  IS, 000.  The  t4)tal  ninnl)er  of  pns'^en^'ers  on 
all  the^e  lines  in  1S04  was  upw  ards  of  14()  iiiillionH  ; 
tiie  (|uantity  of  L:o(i(i-(  cmiN  e\fii  ii[i\\jiriis  of  '.i'l 
millions  of  tons.  The  gross  receipt.s  of  nil  these 
lines  were  well  over  25  millions  (tens  of  rupees). 
The  net  eamings,  after  defra^'al  of  working  ex- 
penses, were  18  minions. 

Koad-making  wns  l>eing  vigorously  pmsecnted, 
but  iM-came  somewhat  BUperBe«led  by  the  intrmlue- 
tion  nf  railways.  Several  niaj,'niiicent  trunk-lines 
have  l»een  constnicted.  Of  the  total  length  in 
the  whole  country  (00,000  mile«)  about  one-third 
has  been  bridged  and  macadamised.  Similarly 
the  railways  com{M>t«  with  the  old  beat  trane 
on  the  great  rivers.    This  trntfic,  however,  still 

^  exists  to  a  wonderful  extent  in  eastern  13engal, 

I  where  the  h<>ut.s  of  varied  sire  and  bnild  fonn  n 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  country. 

Manu/aetures. — These,  whether  in  metals  or  in 
fibrea,  have  always  been  very  line,  and  aio  still 
maintained.  The  local  mannfectures  of  cotton 
goo<ls  are  very  extensive.  The  l>eautiful  fabrics  of 
all  f.orts  arc  mostly  kept  x\]\  The  foreign  trade, 
luiMi'Ncr.  han  diaiii;:  the  I'.itli  tijiit\iry  checked  the 
development  of  iudigenon."  manufactures.  On  the 
other  band  it  has  stimulated  new  manufactures, 
especially  in  jute  and  cotton.  The  cotton-mills  at 
Bombay,  oi^pinised  on  the  British  model,  with 
Itritish  capital  and  direction,  bnt  with  native 
lalsiur,  have  l>een  considerably  developed,  and 
iliifulen  to  enter  into  competition  f«>r  the  Iiutian 
market.  A  factoiy  law,  on  the  luiglish  principle, 
but  not  exactly  with  EBgttdi  pirovUilons,  was 
passed  in  1881. 

Irrigation  and  Caitoilr.— This  subject  has  owing 
to  climatic  exigencies  attained  vast  dimensions. 
Native  dynasties  have  all  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  direction  ;  dronj:bt  and  faniiin'  have  always 
urge*!  every  govemnient  to  action,  and  the  work  has 
Iieen  taken  up  by  the  Itritisli  government  with  its 
western  skill  and  capitaL  The  Ganges  canal  with 
its  branches,  the  canal  systems  of  the  deltas  of  the 
Mahanadi,  tbe  Oodavan,  the  Kistna,  and  the  Ka- 
ren, are  among  the  greatest  works  of  their  kind  In 
the  world.  Ureal  canals  are  drawn  from  the  five 
rivei-s  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  Indufi  is  toSind  what 
the  Nile  is  to  Egypt,  These  irri;;Htiun  canals  are 
but  little  used  for  navigation.  The  total  lenath 
of  these  and  their  branches  is  calculated  at  14,000 
miles.  Resides  the  canals  there  are  in  many  dis* 
tricts  artificial  lakes;  wells  also  for  irrigation  are 
found  in  most  4>f  tlie  \nll«'\^  e\eryMlieu'.  The 

i  irri^'ated  area  in  its  giaud  total  is  reckoned  at  28 
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millions  of  acres,  of  wliicli  over  8  millions  are 
wRtvriil  from  t-aiials.  The  capital  outlay  on  tlii» 
«ni(>riin)us  syst<-tii    caiiiiDt   Ik?  fst iiii;it('<l,  1»iit  tlie 

British  x"^  ^''i**  ^''y  ^i^'*' 

SI  millions  ut  tens  of  rupees,  besides  amnn  spent 
yearly  out  of  cnrreat  revenue.  The  enibankmente 
almig  the  Lower  Indus  and  in  the  Gangetie  delta 
for  i«Btrainin<;  floo<U  are  very  extennve»  having  a 
totaT  length  of  altout  1500  milesi. 

Faini'nr  Rrlie/.—XW  this  hc.in*  nn  the  preven- 
tion of  famine  hy  state  ai«i.  Owinjjf  to  exten- 
sive failures  of  the  monsoon  rainH  at  periodically 
lecurriiw  intervals,  droughts  and  faminefl  have 
Though  the  natives  bore  up  again»t 
their  misfortune  with  admirable  fortitude,  and 
brou;,'lit  (lut.  reserves  of  food  such  as  few  nation- 
alities could  prcKluce,  and  though  the  .■uithoi ities 
put  forth  Htreniious  ellbrts,  yet  tlie  lo«.s  of  life  hits 
ueen  sometimes  tremendims.  In  1874  the  principle 
was  followed  of  devoting;  the  entire^  resources  and 
power  of  the  government  to  the  mitigation  of  dis- 
tress or  the  saving  of  life.  In  jjreais  of  plenty  a 
sum  varyin<;  frota  1  to  1)  million  sterling  is  set 
aaide  out  of  current  income  to  iiu'ct  the  cost  of 
relieving  distress  in  tiine  of  famine.  During  the 
IH  ricxi  1874-80,  £16,000.000  was  Chua  expended ;  in 
189B-98  alone,  over  f4.tXX>,0<K». 

Municipal itiex. — Municipal  corporation*  (at  Cal- 
cutta and  Bonibav  elected  by  the  imleMven^) 
have  been  eatablished  in  all  the  cittee  ana  large 
townn  <)f  the  empire,  their  total  nnmlier  1>eing 
nearly  a  tliousanci.  The  population  under  their 
jurisdiction  amounts  to  14  milliouH  of  houIk  ;  their 
annnaJ  income  to  2j  millionK  of  tens  of  rupees  ;  and 
their  debt  to  nearly  5  millions. — In  manv  dis- 
trieta  the  establishment  of  district  boards,  hy 
popular  election,  for  puriMiaai  lesembUng  trae  m 
conntv  government  in  England,  has  bwn  under- 
taken' since  IHHO. 

Vital  Stiittstiis  and  Sanitation.  —  Tliis  subject 
has  for  many  yeatH  past  receive<l  syHteniatic  atten- 
tion. The  water  works  at  Calcutta,  liorobay,  and 
Other  jplaees  rank  high  among  works  of  this  char- 
acter in  any  country  of  the  world  ;  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  tin'  <li  iiikiriL'  water  in  many  centres  of  popu- 
lation Ii;ls  1"Mji  !p  iully  afrecte<i  the  pnlilic  health. 
The  iusiinctmn  of  t lie  natives  ax  qualilie<l  n)e4lical 
men  and  as  medical  as.si!itanls  has  for  muny  venire 
been  eapported  by  the  government.  Meilieal  col- 
leges at  the  capital  cttiea,  and  medical  schools  at 
otner  places,  have  been  estaMished  sneeessfully. 
There  are  more  than  l.VK)  dispi-nsaries  for  gnat  nitons 
medical  relief,  which  receive  alMHit  'J.VIJMK*  ]>erson8 
iriiIoiip<  anrniaily,  l»eside8  relieving  H)J  millions  of 
out4i<^ir  patients.  There  are  more  than  twenty 
lunatic  aaylnms,  with  some  3500  inmates.  Several 
millions  are  vaccinated  annnally.  Sanitation  is 
everywhere  a  department  of  state  administration ; 
and  every  pwvince  of  the  emnirc  has  a  sanitary 
commissioner.  \*ital  statistics  nave  l>een  c<dlecto<l 
ariii  coiiipi li-i|.  Tlie  (ieath-rale  for  tlie  empin'  lia.s 
of  late  yeiirs  ranged  from  24  to  28'.30  per  thousand. 
Of  this  about  2  per  centw  is  attributed  to  cholera, 
18  to  fever,  1  to  smallpox. 

Emi4prntion.—Ominff  to  the  exeesidve  density  nf 
population  in  several  part.s  of  the  empire,  govern- 
ment liii>  for  many  years  past  encouraged  and 
facilitated  emigration  to  tlie  tropical  and  sul>- 
tropical  colonies,  the  annual  emicration  of  coolies  in 
1890-95  varying  from  1.3,<kK)  to  §>.00a  In  1880-89 
the  emigration  to  the  Manritioa  amounted  to  7SS8 
souls;  Natal,  8057:  British  Oniana,  30.142;  British 
West  In<lies.  r!t»,ri04  :  Fiji.  OSO'2 ;  French  West 
Indies,  STI'J;  Sniitiam  Diii.-h ).  (it."):?  total.  107.00S. 
Tliere  !■«  aKo  a  riin«l<liT;iIile  iiii;,'i  at  ion  from  the 
plains  and  low  hills  of  the  central  regions  to  the 
rice  plains  of  Burma,  and  also  to  the  tea-plantations 
in  Assam  and  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas. 


Finance. — The  currency  is  in  silver  rupees,  which 
alone  are  legal  temler;  the  suVKinlinate  parts  of 
the  rupee  lieing  sixteen  anna^*,  antl  thooe  of  th* 
anna  Iwing  twelve  jwii  (pies)  in  copper.  The 
monetisation  of  silver  as  s(de  legal  tender  to  ao 
unlimited  amount  dates  from  1835.  Tliere  is  abo 
a  government  paper  curreucy,  legal  tender,  auHmnt- 
ing  to  about  10  millions  sterling  in  value.  TIte 
rupee  is  nominally  equal  In  value  to  two  shil- 
lings; and  in  former  days  ten  nnn'cs  were  held 
equal  to  a  [Hmnd  sterling.  NVIule  for  Indian 
pur|>o»e8  the  finances  were  generally  exhibited 
in  rupees,  of  which  the  higher  nnmbers  were  a 
lakh  or  100,000,  and  a  crore  or  100  lakhs,  yet 
for  English  purposes  they  were  always  ejihihited 
In  sterling  money ;  thus,'  a  lakh  wa.s*  reckoned  a* 
eipial  to  t'lO.fMK),  and  a  crore  .o-s  equal  to  a  inillion 
jMiuniis,  ami  for  many  yeare  the  Indian  accounts 
were  exhihited  in  England  in  (Sterling  by  the  pro- 
cess of  dividing  the  rupee  totals  by  ten.  In  the 
then  relative  vnlnea  of  gold  and  Mvor  this  plan 
ansM  ered  M-ell,  for  generally  ten  rupees  were  really 
e(|nivalent  to  one  pound  or  thereabouts.  But 
d\iring  recent  years,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  rupee,  which  has  fallen  at  times  to  liclow  one 
shiiliii^'  and  fivepence  in  the  exchange,  this  plan  is 
no  longer  possi  ble.  So  now  the  Indian  accounts 
for  England  are  shown  in  tens  of  rupees  (or  B^s.) 
whereligr  the  comparison  between  tbe  fignres  of 
recent  and  of  former  years  is  maintained.  The 
finance,  then,  is  shown  thus  in  tens  of  njpees,  for 
gross  revenue  and  expenditure,  excluding  capital 
e.xpemliture  on  pnlilie  work.n.  The  exi>enditure  is 
incurred  chiedy  in  India,  but  p«urtly  also  in  England 
for  India. 

1886-  87    77.W7.1S4  n.l&^TOT 

1887-  «8  7».7.W,744  8o  TsS  .jrs 

18H8-W  8i.fle0,e7S  (>i.<!«,eao 

IttMO  84,«8«,S0I  8%«>3«,O0O 

iMs-ei.  0OkOss,m  01.113,21! 

There  are  alternations  of  surplus  and  deficit ;  and 
after  putting  one  against  too  other,  tbeie  b^d 
l>een  a  surplus  during  tbe  decade  IflSI-M.  The 

expenditure  has  I)een  greatly  increa.sed  of  late 
years  by  the   dejireciation   of   the    rupee.  The 

Itaymeiits  annually  t<i  England  ainoiim  to  al>out 
6  millions  sterling — for  interest  on  tlehi,  pen- 
sionary allowances,  and  other  charges.  This 
sum  adjusted  in  goM  has  to  be  paid  by  tbe  Indian 
government,  wbicn  has  no  money  save  silver;  and 
in  the  low  state  of  the  exelmTige  these  payments 
iMTome  exce-v-iNe  ami  einliarru'-sing.  In  onler  t4> 
di>eliarge  an  «>l>Ii;,'aiioii  ui  Hi  inillioiis  stt-rling  India 
has  to  remit  23  miiiioni^  uf  ten»  of  rupee.s  :  thus  it 
is  estimated  tliat,  as  compared  with  lormei  veam, 
the  depreciation  of  ailver  has  impo«ed  on  ber  • 
burden  of  some  7  millions  annually  (in  tens  of 
rupec-s).  The  main  heads  of  taxation  may  lie  set 
down  in  tens  of  rupoj's,  thus :  land,  alsiut  'XA^ 
millions ;  opium.  Hi  ;  salt,  8^  ;  stamps,  4  ;  excise. 
45I ;  cust<mis,  IJ;  assessed  taxes,  lA;  orovincial 
rates,  3f.  The  grand  total  of  receipts  ana  ex]iendi< 
ture  baa  of  Ute  yearn  been  swollen  by  the  indn> 
sion  of  the  receipts  and  charges  pertaining  to  the 
railways. 

Excluding  the  opium,  which  w  rcallv  paitl  hy  the 
fliinese  (see  the  jiaragraph  on  ojiiuin  revenue 
In>Iow),  the  taxatiim  alwve  sunmiarise*!  amounts 
to  nearly  47  millions,  and  falls  at  the  rate  of  four 
shillings  per  bead  per  aannm,  which  is  light.  Of 
the  expenditure  aoove  set  forth,  there  are  0 
millions  for  the  army  services,  whieli  is  al»out 
equal  to  the  ehaiges  for  the  civil  service*  of  all 
sort>.  e\r!ii-iv("  of  iiiterc-t.  Itoiiles  all  this,  there 
i.H  a  capital  account  of  outlay  from  Isirrowed  money 
on  productive  works,  railways,  and  canab  of  ini* 
gatum.  From  3  to  6  niillioiM  annually  are  thus 
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]nul  out  by  tlie  state,  iK-'sides  n  nearly  e^ual  sum 
bj  KiitLrniileetl  or  Hsiusteil  railwR^'  coiii|iAnieH. 

fublie  Ikbt. — Tbo  debt  ihm  incurred  stands  nt 
t3  mMlioM  for  railways  andS7  fnrcanala;  in  alllSO. 
Besiilen  thin  tliere  arc  nearly  120  millions  for  otlier 
paruo*>eA,  mainly  war.  The  «um  of  the  two  amounts 
toaoout240milfioii-<.  Of  tliis*(iim  nearly r20milUon« 
(in  tens  of  ru|»ee«)arBinln(liiiHiul  llie  re»t  in  starling 
are  in  Enuland.  Tlioro  are  hImj  obligationH  Ktyli;(l 
'unfunded  debt,'  consiitting  of  tr«asary  nute«i, 
•avin<,'v.|iank  deposits,  and  other  iteuM,  amounting 
to  M  milUona.  Further,  there  were  more  than  UO 
millioiw  of  eapital  outlay  by  railway  companies, 
on  Avhich  the  interest  was  guarantce«l   ny  tin; 

{^vemnient.  But  this  has  been  mndiliod  1)y  tltti 
act  of  go»'ernment  having  recently  piirt-li/ised  some 
of  thcM!  guanuiteed  lines.  Tbe  interest  cliarge^ 
annually  maybe  shown  thos:  on  railways,  Htat€, 
Si  millions  tens  of  rupees ;  gnaranteed,  flf ;  iniga- 
tMB  canals,  1  ;  other  heads,  5).  Tlie  nitea  of 
iiitore<t  h.'ive  Ih**-!!  rediiml  in  reeent  times,  and 

iiou  r.inj^T  from  3  to  4^  j>«*r  ccut, 

li^iul:^. — 'riii'ie  is  a  »tat<?  or  presidency  bank 
villi  vitrioua  braru'lit'^i  at  Calcutta,  at  MadrH«>, 
and  at  liombay,  or  thrue  in  all.  The  system  of 
Bm*il  savings-banks  baa  been  greafehr  extended  by 
the  government ;  there  are  6151  sach  institations, 
;uiil  .1^1,711  ffrjMwitors,  with  a  balance  of  6,577.7^7 
fif  ni|m-s.  The  n.-itivu  Itaiikfrs,  betweeu 
20i),<K>i  iind  :}(M),0<»<l  in  nuiiilxT,  fnriu  a  numerous 
eooimnnity  ttiat  larnillr's  all  over  the  country,  with 
B_well  e8tabli.>li<.Nl  hysteiu  of  bills  of  exduuige 

SumU).  a  plan  of  iife  insaiaaoe  fay  government 
been  estaliltsbed  for  the  natives,  tne  effect  of 
which  may  l»e  tonsidiTable  hereafter. 

LaiuJ-tftJiKtiioii  iiiul  l.ttiul  setfirtern.  —  Thi^  claims 
notice  on  mhmu!  and  economic  i;n)iin<lH  a.-  well  as 
ft«caL  The  tax  is  o(dlect««l  in  money  insteiui  of  in 
kiad,  as  was  often  the  case  under  native  rule.  It 
eon^tiMa  of  a  portion  taken  by  the  state  from  llie 
agricultoral  rmt— and  moeh  tlie  smaller  portion. 

A|>.trt  frtttn  tJiij*.  the  incidence  of  tax  on  the  valnc 
of  the  ^.To-is  prixiuce  is  recknneil  to  ran^e  from  4  to 
In  jcT  (viit.  in  the  se\  oral  prosiiices  of  the  empire, 
in  ail  tiHtne  provinces,  except  Bengal  and  iiehar, 
for  the  SMsessmeiil  of  the  tax  a  aarvey  of  every 
field,  besides  a  naen]  anrvey  of  every  village, 
baa  been  mada  In  every  village  there  is  a  register 
abowing  the  ownership,  txvnpancy.  rii.'ht.-i,  and 
ii»i^r»^t»  in  every  lielil.  Tlii*  i^«  rcvif^id  yearly, 
.-iinl  r.jlled  thf  KiH'ord  of  Righta.  Thi^  cadastral 
survey  and  tiiin  Domesday  Itook  for  so  vast  a 
amatrj,  execute<l  bv  the  British  government, 
ti^tiwr  ooBstitats  the  largest  operatioD  of  the 
load  ever  nndertaken  in  any  age  or  eonntry. 
Thu*  the  government  han  either  conferred  rie 
n<tr  t  on  the  penjde.  or  recoj;ni.->ed  a**  l)elon;.jiiig 
tii>-iu  fi'im  Anii'juity,  somefliiiiir  wiiich  !•<  equiv- 
aieot  to  property  lit  laud,  whether  buch  proi>crty 
cafeted  lui'ler  previons  native  rale  or  not,  which  is 
•OMliiBSB  doabtfoL  This  property  is  attended  by 
traanaetioiH  of  sale,  mortgage,  trust,  loan,  security. 
Tlie  land  tax  U  the  fir~t  cluirge  on  it;  but  it  is 
»end«fr«-<l  \alnal>le  hy  the  mo<leratinn  in  the  assess- 
MienT  iif  the  t.ax. 

As  ffgaril*  tlie  land  Hystem.  there  are  several 
Mfiaren.  varied  by  the  conditions  nTiJcr  which  the 
tax  is  fixed.  The  first  is  that  of  fee-simple  after 
tvdeoiptioa  of  the  tax.  nnder  wbidi  iroTemment 
lAnd*  are  sold  to  Eunjpenn  planters  nf  tea  or  cnJlV 
an-l  wtbTK  The  next  in  that  where  tlu-  tux  has 
l^-t-n  li  ^•-<1  forever,  in  Heii-d  I',  har.  I*<-ii!ir<'-.  nnd 
ysktx  cif  MadiiM.  and  is  styk'il  ZciniiidHri.  The  tenure 
tm  Orisaa.0adh,  Sind,  and  the  Central  Province^*  is 
ouidlar,  wave  that  there  the  tax  is  fixed  for  twenty 
or  thirty  yearn.  Next  is  the  peasant  pronrietary 
,!>-..)  tin- North  \vi->(crn  ProN  inr.  - rxnd  f  iic  I'mi- 
jjki*,  wbare  tiie  \mx  \»  iixed  fur  thirty  ^earrt,  and  ibc 


proprietors  are  fjroiiiKjd  together  in  their  villaces 
as  communities  or  coparcenaries:  this  is  stylwl 
MouzahwarL  Kesembling  this  in  all  respects 
except  one  is  the  Ryotwari  tenure  of  Madras  and 
Bombay— the  exception  being  this^  that  the  Ryot 
or  peasant-proprietor  is  awessed  individually  for 
each  fichl  he  holds.  Similar  to  this  is  tljc  tenure 
in  Assjim  and  in  Hurmiu  The  viihij^e  oi;_'anisation 
Ls  almost  e\  er\  wheie  preserved. 

Below  the  itwd-ownera.  great  and  small,  are  the 
cnltivaton.  Tbey  are  divided  into  two  catcgoriea, 
the  oeoapanoy  tenanta  aad  tlie  tenanta  at  will. 
The  former  inherits  Ms  tenure,  but  as  a  rule 
cannid  sell  it  vutlumt  the  ownerV  consent.  He  is 
protected  by  law  a^-ain.st  exaction  and  from  iu- 
terference  or  eviction,  so  Ion;;  a.s  he  I'ays  the 
ciiHtomary  or  stipulated  rent ;  and  generally  his 
rent  cannot  be  increased  agjdnai  hi*  will  without  a 
deciaioii  of  a  oonit  of  law. 

Opitim  Jt^r«ft«e. — This  is  for  flie  most  part  levied 
on  the  exj'ortation  of  the  drn^  to  China;  the  very 
Ismail  jK)rtioii  consnmed  in  India  is  taxed  under 
the  head  of  excise.  The  tax  on  tlie  exported  iling 
from  Calcutta  amounts  to  61  uiillions.  The  culti- 
vat4>re  f>f  the  poppy  are  in  British  ieniioiy  i  they 
bring  their  prodnee  (o  the  gnveniment  faetmy,  and 
thenre  it  is  sent  to  the  sea|>ort,  whm  it  is  taken 
up  hy  the  exportei-s.  These  arrangement*  are  made 
to  secnre  tlie  rev«'nne  and  to  present  illicit  con- 
j^nmplioii.  The  tax  on  exj>ortation  from  linnihuy 
amounts  to  '2]  iiiilltons.  The  produce  is  raii»ed  in 
the  native  htait^  of  Malwa  and  Rajputana. 

The  mU-tax  is  derived  from  salt  partly  obtained 
on  the  sea-coBst  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  paHly 
from  the  salt  lake  in  Rajputana,  partly  from  the 
rock-salt  in  the  Punjab,  and  partly  inipojt<Hi  tiom 
Iuij,']and.  It  is  the  only  tax  univpi'sally  paid  liy 
the  iiiM)r.  and  falb  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  head 
]iei  annum  on  the  popnlation. 

Ejxm, — ^Tlie  farming  qraten  which  used  to 
prevail  in  the  exclM  on  drags  and  .^|>ii  its,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  materials  are  to  harid 
c\ery  where  in  su)>erabundaiii:e,  has  Ixcii  con- 
denined  as  likelv  to  lead  to  the  encouragement 
of  drinking  witii  a  popnlation  that  is  generally 
temperate.  This  is  being  su]M>rsedod  b^-  a  better 
system,  known  as  that  of  central  distillenes. 

H'affe$  and  Pric«».—Ait  general  faeta,  both  wages 
and  prices  have  risen  under  Pritish  rule.  The 
labourer  of  the  better  cluKh  w  ill  earn  four  annns 
(sixjienccla  day,  the  humbler  not  more  than  two 
annas.  The  price  of  fcMMl -grain  mav  be  roughly 
taken  at  one  penny  for  2  lb.  ( seer ),  w1dch  sapplita 
a  fair  anstenanoe.  in  a  family  the  women  aad 
children  earn  some  warns.  Clothtnff  is  scanty 
and  cheap;  fuel  but  little  needed,  and  laii  Ite  got 
without  iHiyment.  Rent  for  cottages  is  Imt  little 
known.  T  he  masses  of  thernrii!  jmjinlnlion.  ho" 
ever,  are  not  lalnmrers,  but  live  im  their  laudk 
cither  as  owners  or  ocouponla.  Incomes  from  land 
are  not  Mseased  to  income-tax,  which  at  a  rate 
of  2i  per  cent  yields  1 4  million,  and  thus  repre 
sents  a  taxable  conimerciiil  ntid  ]in>fes-ii)rial  iiici.inc 
f)t  tiO  millions- ^rratl>  ]e~s  than  thai  ot  I  n;:liiiul 
with  a  popnhition  only  n?ic  tilth  us  iai;,'i'.  l,;i^tl\, 

tiiere  ia  nut,  and  never  has  been,  anything  like  a 
poor-law  {  nor  is  there  any  apparent  need  for  one. 

V.  Tag  HisTOBT. 

PfifiK-\<  of  Civiligation. —  Wilh  a  countrj'  of  IJ 
million  of  '•q,  ni.,  ot»ntainin(;  a  population  of  270 
milliiins,  of  nmnv  liui-jnn;.!  *  ami  iiiM  imiuli 1 1-^.  m  n  li 
traces  reaching  hnckwanl^  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years,  an  historieal  snmmary  would  become  an 
Indian  inngle  of  names  and  ilat<>f'  aaless  it  were 
arranged  on  a  {dan  and  giiidtnl  hy  some  leatling 
idt  ri-.  Without  such  a  method  no  K-sson  from  the 
lucu  woiUd  b«  cuuveyud.    >iuw,  iu  tlic»e  days  a 
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strange  and  complex  civilisation  is  perceived  in 
the  Indian  empire,  and  the  stodent  should  inquire 
by  what  steps  through  the  ages  tliis  has  oeen 
brou^it  about  At  the  busu  of  this  imineiMe 
eocial  fabric  ia  the  prehistoric  status  of  aboriginal 
races.  Of  these  races  many  an  indication  is  still 
pc( '  .■])! Dih',  iind  of  them  some  are  still  stirvivin;;. 
Tliis  Mtatus  was  largely  atTected  by  inroads,  Dravi- 
dian  and  other,  from  central  Asia,  many  centuries 
before  the  ChriBtian  era.  From  one  of  these  in- 
VA.Mon«,  whidi  was  Aryan,  sprung  the  early 
Hindu  or  Vedio  system.  Whetlier  any  previous 
inviiHions  ha«i  introduced  civilij«ation  or  not,  this 
Ve<nc  system  cerUiinly  Mas  a  civilised  one. 
This  benime  overlaid  witli  corruptions,  and  was 
refonned  by  the  Buddiiistic  system  some  five 
or  six  centuries  B.C.  Then  came  the  Greek 
iMTanon  under  Alexander  the  Great  and  some  of 
Ilia  Hucccwwrs,  which  aflectod  only  the  north- 
we8t«ru  parts  of  tlie  country.  It  was  followed 
by  <ulicr  iii  ii  :  His  from  oeiitral  Asia,  some  styled 
iiactiian,  utlieix  iSaka  <>r  .Scythian,  which  extended 
much  farther  than  llio  nortli  western  regions. 
Meanwhile  Buddhism  had  strengthene<l  and  ex- 
tended Itself  till  it  obtained  the  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  country.  Thiis  established  as  a  state 
roli^on,  it  lastetl  for  some  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era.  Then  it  gave  way  to  the  olil  Himlu 
system,  revived  under  an  elaborated  form  which 
sliould  I>e  styled  Uinhmanism,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  modem  Hinduism.  Brahnianism  after 
its  re-cstablishoient  in  the  6th  century  flourished 
till  the  11th  century  A.D.,  when  the  first  Moham- 
me<Ian  inva.sion  took  place.  This  was  followed 
by  succesisivo  inviv-^ions,  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  was  HuUlued  and  parcelled  out  into 
various  Mohammedan  kingdoms.  Many  of  these 
kingdoms  were  subdued  by  one  Mohammedan 
dynasty  tcnown  aa  the  Mogul.  Thus  the  Mogul 
empire  was  estabtishod,  embracing  most  ports  of 
the  country,  in  the  ISth  eentary.  It  lasted  for 
less  than  two  Cfnturi'  t*,  and  then  l>egan  to  Hhriiik. 
Its  fall  was  precipitated  by  the  rise  of  the  Mahrat- 
tAs,  who  brought  about  a  revival  of  Hindu  power 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  dominion  in  the  17th 
centur\'.  Meanwhile  Euro{>ean  intlnence  was  lie- 
ginning  to  1)e  felt — Portuguese,  Dutch,  French — 
all  round  the  coa«t»,  but  not  far  in  the  interior. 
Thi**  gave  way  to  the  IJritlsh  intltifiicc,  wliicli  wru* 
estnbH'<liBd  in  the  middle  uf  the  iSih  century,  ami 
by  t!iL'  iiiiil.ll«  (if  the  I9th  had  spreail  ovi-r  tlio 
length  and  lui'iidtb  of  the  land,  l»eing  soon  after- 
wards formally  jjroclaimed  as  the  Indian  empire. 
Thus  in  tlie  Indta  of  to-day  are  to  be  found  traces 
of  (a)  an  aboriginal  condition  with  some  Drsvi- 
dian  civilisation.  (6)  a  civilisation  early  Hindu 
or  Vodlc,  (r)  ltuddlii<«t,  ('0  (ln'ck.  le\  Biwtro- 
.Scylhiiiii.  ( /")  later  Minidliint ,  (r;)  Hraiiiiiaiiif  or 
modern  liitidu,  (/«)  .Mohammedan,  (i)  Mahratta, 
(;')  eoiitinental  European,  and  {k)  British.  The 
totlowing  summaTy  wtU  briefly  indicate  the  eonrse 
of  events  as  eonceminf?  the  several  stages  in  the 
national  lifo  and  the  O'  v  eloptnent  of  uie  mixed 
civili.nat inn  wiiich  is  hi--iti  to  ilay. 

////-  Alii.,-,ii(/i,il . — TIiIh  is  iirehiHtoric,  and  is  both 
without  written  recui'i  nmi  also  without  coins  or 
inscriptilHia ;  hat  there  mv  philnlogienl  traces  and 
rade  monuments.  Koughly,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  were  at  least  sevenU  aboriginal  races,  and 
that  incurMions  of  triWn  from  without  took  i»laoe — 
not,  like  suli«equput  invasion;*,  fmm  the  north- 
west, btit  I'tiMii  \arion.i  quaiteiM  liv  si.a  and  land. 
Kade  stone  raonumenta  are  fnun<l.  and  sepal- 
chml  remains  with  primitive  ini[>]erMenta  bare 
been  excavated  in  several  parts  of  the  eonntiy 
widely  distant  from  each  other.  These  are  of  the 
lii.;l:'  -f  anti'jiiariaii  ii](>  i»'st.  Tliey  liartlh  itidicate 
civilisaiiou.  out  they  prove  at  least  a  social  organ- 


isation of  a  semi-barbaric  character.  The  pt^pnlatioB 
was  sparse ;  the  face  of  the  country  was  a  primeval 
forest,  dotted  about  with  coJtivation  ana  habita- 
tions. The  stature  of  the  people  was  enall,  tl»e 
skin  dark,  and  the  features  of  a  Tartar  cast,  with 
broad  cheek-bones,  low  forehead,  nose  small,  month 
,«omenliat  lar;;e.  UjKin  tliis  j>eojile,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  two  inroads  werv  made,  one  byi 
race  known  a.'^  the  Kolarian,  now  represented  by 
the  Santals,  the  Bliils,  and  otlier  tribes ;  the  otlier, 
froni  the  north-west,  called  the  Dravidian.  Tl>e 
origin  of  the  Dravidian!^  if  .'*till  doubtful.  Ther 
must  have  had  some  civilit^ation  which  spread 
j  over  the  whole  country,  and  which,  thoagn  «b- 
sorlied  by  some  subsequent  t*Vhtenis  in  the  north, 
is  still  traceable  in  the  south.  Their  race  in  its 
ruder  form  is  still  represented  by  hill-tribes.  Goods, 
Khonds,  and  others. 
The  Early  Hindu  or  Vedic—At  least  a  thonsand 

{rears  B.C. — probably  much  more,  perbane  fifteea 
mndi-ed — an  Aryan  race  from  oentralAsia  descend^ 
across  the  Wt^tern  Himalayas  into  northern  India 
throngh  the  north-west  comer,  and  gradually  spread 
over  toe  whole  countty.  They  were,  ethnologicaUr, 
of  the  Caucasian  or  Indo-Gcrmanic  type,  with 
fair  complexion,  straight  profile,  lofty  brow,  com- 
pressed mouth,  tall  stntura    But  their  complexion 
M'as  darkencil  by  Rojoiirii  l)elow  the  liimalava.*; 
their  hardihood  waa  softened,  while  th«ir  intellect 
was  refined  by  the  hot  climate.    They  received  the 
name  Hindu  from  Hind,  that  quarter  which  they 
first  overran.    Their  language,  tlie  Sanskrit,  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  elal>orated  forms  of  bmnaia 
speech.   They  brotight  with  them  the  Vcdie  reR- 
^'ion.    Tliey  [  khIih  mI  tlie  sacred  verse  of  tbeVedas 
and  the  legends  on  which  the  two  great  epics,  tl*e 
Mahdbhdrata  and  the  iUmiiyana,  were  founded  in 
a  subsennent  centuiy.   They  formed  the  rules  of 
social  etnics  afterwaras  embodied  in  a  code  known 
as  that  of  Mann,  or  the  moral  laws  of  the  Maaava 
priests.   They  came  originally  without  any  divi- 
sions  of  caste,  but  afterwards  their  society  Kt-ame 
broken  up  into  castes,  ri^ridly  .eeparnte<i  fmm  each 
other.    The  first  or  priestly  caste,  style<l  lirabman, 
was  held  to  have  a  divine  sanction,  and  was  kept 
seimrate  without  intermixture  from  generation  to 
generation.   The  two  secular  castes  were  thone  of 
tlie  soldier  (ICshatri)  and  the  trader  (Vaisja). 
iiiclndin;;  fill  civil  ]>tir>uitM.    These  tliree  orij-'inAlly 
coii>if,te<l  of  those  who  ininiij:rate<l,  Imt  tliey  must 
have  Keen  larg»'ly  recruited  by  tho^e  whom  they 
found  in  the  coiintrv,  especially  the  Dravidiaus. 
Below  thewi  was  the  feiidrn  or  leniT  caste,  con««isting 
of  aborigines  and  misoeUaneoos  eonntty-follc.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  were  the  Pariahs, 
who  w ere  outside  the  jiale  of  caste.    The  djuastic 
and  tenitoiial  nrraiij/ements  of  thi>«  era  ar<»  bnt 
slightly  known,  hut  tliere  were  cajiitul  cities  on 
the  tiiiiiges  near  the  modem  i'atna  and  on  the  mi« 
of  Al]ahal>ad. 

TAe  Buddhut.—AB  the  faith  and  civUisatioB 
above  sketched  became  eormpted  and  overlaid 
mythology,  ft  reformer  arofc,  afterwards  know  n  .-i* 
Build  ha,  a  man  of  a  noble  familv,  in  the  region 
ni'iir  the  iiiodern  pnn  iiice  of  Ou^h.  Though  his 
memory  bait  been  Biirouib  d  by  fahle  and  niywticisfn, 
he  was  a  real  personality.  He  li\ed  alxmt  500 
B.C.  Tlte  sim^ufied  and  purilied  faith  as  he  Idfl 
it  to  his  discinles  had  spread  largely  but  not 
eiitiicly  over  linlia  liy  ttie  year  1T7  B.C.,  when  tln» 
(iieeks  aiiived.     Up  to  time  there  are  riu 

ro|»M  materials  for  composing  hi-tory.  The  Sani*- 
rit  language,  though  preserved  as  a  classic,  had 
ceased  to  l>e  a  spoken  language  It  had  been 
sneceeded  hv  a  modifie<l  form  l^own  as  the  I*ali, 
which  was  tne  chief  of  the  Io«tl  vemaculan  cnl]<>«l 
Prakrit, 

By  this  time  Jainism  bad  arisen.  It  is  constdeie«i 
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hf  many  to  be  c<>;.nHite  w  ith  BuddliiHiii ;  at  all 
•VMiU  it  *pmxg  fruin  tlm  itatue  school  of  8i>ecu- 
lAtir»  thought.  It  maintained  a  separate  exist- 
«Me  on  •bnilor  if  not  tbe  aMue  pnnciplea,  and 

Sprasid  from  tlM  wertern  ragkms,  where  it  fint 
oiirislnxl.  to  other  parU  of  tbe  country.  After 
BuiMlii-^in  had  been  banished  from  the  land,  Jainuuii 
remaiiit'<i,  and  still  cniitiiiMLs  uii  t-flVotise  faith. 

Tfu  Gif  /:.  —  Alex.anik-r  the  Great,  having  invaded 
India  from  tlie  north-weat  comer,  penetrated  only 
M  as  the  Sutlej,  and  subdued  tne  basin  of  the 
Ilidns  and  it«  triliutaries — Le.  exactly  the  modem 
provinces  of  the  Punjab  and  SiniL  Beyond  this 
his  influence  was  not  felt  in  the  main  portion  of 
tbe  country.  One  (if  liis  successors,  Seloucu»,  how- 
ever. entere<l  into  rclatiuuM  with  Chandra  Gupta, 
a  Hindu  king  of  the  eastern  region,  who  had  not 

iielded  tv  Boddhism,  and  whose  name  was  turned 
ito  Saadntootfeas  by  the  Greeks.    For  this  epoch 
there  we  historic  roaterialn  from  Greek  sources. 

Th«  Bneiro-Setfthian. — The  Greek  invasion  was 
fku<  r.'.-.!»'<l  liy  scvertil  inv)V*i<mf»  of  tril>e8  from  ceii- 
tr.il  A>ia.  The  Ilactriana  were  orientaIii*e<I  (Jrtifks, 
planted  in  Balkb  or  Bactria  by  Alexander,  to^'ether 
with  central  Asiatic  Aryans ;  of  these  the  records 
•ra  eeeat^.  The  Sakai*  or  Scythians  were  also 
Annuls  mra  oeotral  Asia.  In  the  absence  of 
feeords,  it  is  here  that  nnmii<imatic8  lie;;in  to  play 
an  important  part.  Coins  have  Imhti  ilinrov  cm-.I 
Indiniting  linen  and  lives  of  kings,  and  (lynH.stie« 
which  would  otherwise  be  unknown.  Theite  tribes 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  central  parte  ol  the  ooonb-v, 
and  held  their  poeitioii  for  ooom  eentniioi  after  the 
Christiaa  era. 

1^  LaUr  Bu</(Mm<.— Meanwhile  Buddhism 
ba<l  phhIuohI  Home  great  ralors.  In  the  direct 
line  irom  tlio  Chandra  Gupta  already  mentioned, 
tb»;re  anoe  .V^  oka,  himself  a  convert  to  Buddhism, 
aad  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever  propagated 
that  fakth.  He  establisbea  eonething  appn>aching 
to  an  empire  about  230  aCL*  his  original  king- 
dom being  in  the  lower  ralloy  of  the  GangM. 
Hi^  ;:*-noraI  olirtt  have  Im^q  Dreservod.  He  hcM 
»*veful  r.inncil!*.  the  l4i.Ht  ol  which  settled  the 
rale  of  faitii  for  obnervance  during  sub«tequent 
eeatories.  Fur  this  era  sUme  inacriptions  come 
iata  use.  Tiien  followed  the  Baotrian  and  Soythiau 
iarasioos  already  mentioned ;  but  Uie  invaders 
embraced  nuddhunn.  Thus  in  a  certain  sense  the 
several  t-P'-^of  Aryan  invaders  liecame  amal^a- 
mate<l,  an  l  f^r  .s^uue  centuries  after  Christ  iiud- 
dbiam  in  l  uih  and  in  civil  government  prevailed 
«rrcr  India.  Meanwhile  it  bad  spread  to  neigh- 
bowing  regions,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Til>et,  China,  and 
even  A/glMiiistan.  From  the  visits  of  Chinese 
pilgrims  recorded  on  two  occasions,  separated  by 
eoojtiderable  inter>'al.'»  of  time,  much  is  learnwl  of 
tbe  then  iHmdition  of  tli>>  country.  But  while  tite 
faith  endure«l  in  tho^-  r<';,'ii>nH,  it  yielded  to  the  old 
Htf*^n*f*".  which  should  now  be  called  Hrahmanism. 
BalOM  fell  Baddhbm  raised  many  an  liiteotnral 
inoaaaMafei hi  vaiioae provioeeB,  whlcli  .>till  :tttf>fit 
iti«  frreatneas  end  ealtare.  IKnipli>'itv  ati'i  miiiiy 
of  faith  wpff  its  original  rliamot«'ri.ttir>,  am  I  \Mtt' 

Kroltaltly  inainUiined  thron^'liout  its  In>li:iii  caitHT, 
owrver  much  it  may  have  luM-onie  overlaid  by 
•aper^t  it  ion  elsewhere.  At  its  best  it  was  probably 
Wtter  than  aaj  of  the  aative  qfotooo  that  have 
TPiiloAik 

rU  BrmKmamie  or  Modem  HMiL—lht  subjuga- 
liee  or  »up|>r(>>>'inn  of  nn<ldliiKm  niavhedate<l  from 
tbe  lime  of  ilii-  l(raliriiani>>t  king  Vikramaditya  or 
Vikrainajtt,  in  fli^-  Htli  (  (  iiiiiry  A.I).  He  overcame 
the  Sokas  or  bcythians.  w  ho  it  is  to  be  remembered 
had  mostly  become  Buddhiitt*,  extielUa^tome,  but 
■lelfiHOtiM  meet  of  then  in  nis  own  eystem. 
BeieigMdat  UijaiaiatbeViBdhya  ragioB.  He 
aatodeiedf  oo  te  ipoakt  his  en*  pi«*i>i»g  it  book 


600  years,  or  M  years  B.C.,  and  this  is  tlie  Samvat 
or  modern  Hindu  era.  Thus  Bralimani.Mu  hnally 
supcntetlcd  Buddhism.     Its  doctrines  were  ex- 

B>unded  by  the  reformer  Sankar  Acharya  in  the 
eccan,  but  \t  sooD  became  crasted  over  with  fables 
and  inventions.  The  time  of  Vikramaditya  has  in 
western  phnvso  l>ecn  termed  the  Renaissance  of 
HiuduiHin.  Certainly  it  was  so  as  repml.H  Sans- 
krit literature.  This  language,  long  dead  for  all 
matters  save  religion,  was  revived  for  the  drama  aad 
for  descriptive  poetry.  KaJidasa.  of  this  epoch,  ie 
among  the  sweet  singers  of  tbe  olden  time.  There 
were  senrching»  and  elfortA  after  knowledge  in 
astronomy,  nuHlicine,  and  other  science.  The 
caste  system  mav  have  l«j>t  it.-^  )cli;iions  cllicJicy  for 
ttome  centuriei^,  but  it  rctainetl  its  secular  vitality. 
The  Brahman  ca-ste  had  held  its  own.  The  otMT 
castes  had  abeorbed  uioet  of  tbe  immigrants  from 
central  Ask.  Then  for  full  four  centuries  tbe 
Brahnianic  system  was  re-established  all  over  the 
countrj'.  It  %va«  upheld  by  Hindu  states  at 
Avantipuriii  Cashmere,  at  AjikIIivu  in  Ouilli,  on  the 
coast  of  Orisita,  at  Kanonj  ami  lienarc^.  on  the 
(ianges,  at  Delhi  on  the  Junma,  at  Snrat  on  the 
west  coast,  at  Viiayanagar  in  the  soutliem  Deooas, 
and  elsewhere.  It  produced  many  splendid  fanes, 
the  ruins  of  which  delight  the  mouern  obsen-er. 
It  was  characterised  by  a  fantastic  mythology  and 
a  somewhat  sen.-umis  idolatry.  It  juoiluccd,  in 
u<ldition  to  the  old  code  of  Manu,  a  further  s«!t  of 
regulations  under  the  name  of  Yajnavalkya. 
Minute  ceremonial  observance,  varying  for  every 
class,  cramped  tbe  soul.  Thus  the  spirit  oif 
the  people  was  enslaved,  their  sentiments  wore 
cranipeci,  and  their  thoughts  aweetrack.  Their 
mind  was  turned  to  snpcrNtitioiis  requirements 
nitlier  than  t^i  the  pnicticul  questicms  of  public 
life.  Their  society  was  further  enfcebletl  by 
the  subjection  of  women.  Maternal  and  conjuuial 
influence  must  have  existed,  bat  is  aa  iiresponsible 
way.  Each  one  of  the  oonntloae  oeetions  of  the 
oommnnity,  each  tribe  or  class,  ea«di  consinbood 
descending  from  a  common  ancestor,  within  its 
narrow  circle  be<ame  temieions  of  its  own  tnuli- 
tions,  guarding  them  against  all  the  world,  and 
caring  little  for  anything  extrane^ms.  ileuce 
aritse  the  system  of  village  communities,  which 
was  consolitlated  and  hardened  by  the  leourring 
trembles  of  the  time.  Each  community  was  a 
brotherluKKl  witliin  it.s  village  only,  with  colic^iou 
like  that  of  a  Mjuare  of  infantr>'.  This  in-tiliition 
savi«d  Hindu  wKiety  during  the  convulsions  of  the 
11th  and  succeeding  centuries.  Bttt  a  siK-iety  thua 
constituted  was  manifestly  a  ready  piey  for  north* 
em  invaders.  r>nring  the  hiter  put  of  this  era 
there  were  uppaiently  some  IntMva]  rSTolutiona 
aiiioii^'  tlic  Hiiulu^  ilicin!*clve!t.  Then  in  1(M»1  a.D. 
came  the  .Moliaiiime<lan  inviu^ion.  l'|>  to  tiiis  date 
the  history  of  the  country  remain'*  to  written, 
in  the  Efnglish  language  at  least ;  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  I<a.ss(m's  IndUeht  AUmftumdnmd* 
(4  vols.  1844-61;  Sded.  18e6«<SW.)L 
The  Mohammedan, — In  1001  Mahmnd  of  Ghaxnl 

invaii('<l  India  lliroii;:li  the  pannes  of  llie  Sii!iiiian 
Mountain-*.  From  tlii?*  time  oin\  iirds  ilie  lo^ioryof 
Iniiia  can  he  fully  underNtiMHl  from  al'und.mt 
materials,  though  the  details  are  intricate.  Several 
Mohammedan  dynasties  in  succession  established 
themselvee  at  l^elhL  otheia  at  Mandu  in  the 
yindhyas,  at  Ahmedabad  on  the  west  ooost.  at 
five  places  in  the  iVccan,  of  which  the  two  mo-t 
famous  are  Golconda  and  Bija|iur.  .\t  all  tlie'<e 
jK)int-«  nn  liite.  tural  lemains  liear  witnev^  to  i  iiltiue 
an<l  power.  Tims  almost  all  Imiia  tell  under 
Mohammedan  dtmiinion.  Aliout  the  year  1200  the 
Mongol  Genghis  Khan  devastateif  the  aorth* 
western  pari  of  the  conntiy.  Socceeding  Uoogol 
ittvaaioaa  wars  tepeUod  by  the  Indiaa  M«thomm» 
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dans,  bat  io  1397  Uie  Taitar  Tiniur  or  Tamerlane 
advanced  to  Delhi  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 

of  Imlia.  Tills  titli-  lap.sed  for  a  while,  till  iu  1.")'25 
liis  ilt  Hoondaiit  UhIkt  n^vived  it,  and  Uftmine  tlie 
lir^t  wlio  lM)re  the  fiiiiiDiis  title  of  the  (Ireat  Mn;;ul. 
Ui»  deacendanta  subdued  one  by  one  mo«t  of  tlie 
MohunmedMi  atateB  in  the  upper  half  of  India,  and 
became  eroperors  in  reality ;  un.t  (lie  etfttes  in  the 
sonthem  half  preserved  independence  more  or  Iasb. 
Baher's  ;;randson,  Akhar  tfie  Great,  made  this 
eiiinire  elVeclivc  witli  the  ai<l  of  a  Hindu  minister, 
Toiuir  Mill.  He  was  perhaps  the  {greatest  soverei^ 
that  India  lias  ever  seen.  code  of  regulations, 
tbe  Ayin-i-Akberit  ia  atill  Studied.  His  rei<,'n  and 
the  rwgna  of  hia  three  eaocewofs  were  at>lendid,  and 
(heir  architeetaral  remaine  evince  an  artistle  enl- 
tnrc  hardly  surpa-ssed  in  any  a^o.  or  countrj'.  Of 
these  tliree  the  hust  wii.s  Auniiij;zel>e,  a  man  of 
masterful  ahility,  disfigured  liy  a  cruel  bigotiy. 
In  his  time  the  ompiru  began  to  Khake,  and  a  new 
Hindu  power  was  set  up— the  Mabrattas.  After 
hia  deatn  in  1707,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Mogul 
empire  set  in  rapidly.  In  tiie  MUeml  cataclysm 
which  followed  four  fresh  M()lianim(;<lan  king- 
doms rose  to  the  Hurfare — vi/..  (hat  of  the  Nawah 
Wa/ir  of  Oudh,  that  of  tin'  Ni/.ani  of  Hyiii'iaba<l 
iu  the  Deeciin,  that  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic, 
tha(of  Hyder  AlinodTlppoo  at  Serin^patam  in 
MyMn.  All  four  are  much  heard  of  in  (be  IDth 
century.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  tltahir 
Great  Mo<»ul  remained  at  IVllii  till  IS.")?.  The 
Mnhamnmlan  .system  incnltated  .simplieity  of 
faith  and  morals,  it  was  bitterly  opjjoswl  to 
idolatry,  and  wa.«i  at  first  iconocbihtic,  but  in  the 
end  it  extended  toleration  to  Hinduism.  It  fairly 
veepeeted  the  landed  property  nnd  endowmente  oi 
that  relijnon.  It  introdaced  eome  fresh  ideas,  and 
imjiart^^d  some  breadth  of  ideas  generally,  and  some 
improvf'd  notions  of  .stut'esmaiishi|)  and  orgiiuisa- 
lioii.  l)ther\vi<o  it  protluced  hut  little  etlect  ujwu 
Hindu  civilisation.  It  inifHwed  its  own  otticial 
language  and  its  ow^  criminal  law  ;  but  it  main- 
tained civil  laws  and  ouatonu  for  the  moit  partk 
I(  undertook  no  public  imitnietion  eave  that  which 

wan  Moslem.  ft  idante<I  Mosli  ins  all  about  the 
OOnntrv.  hut  did  not  cnnverl  the  iiidi;,'eiu)us  people 
in  large  nuiubei^  an v where  exeept  in  one  iiuiirt<M. 
That  e.Yceptiun  was  eooteni  bengal,  where  the 
inhabitanta  embraced  (be  Ufaelem  faitli ;  but  how 
this  came  about  is  a  quesUon  not  settled.  It 
has  been  conjectured  tliat  Buddhism  survived 
here  without  ca-^te,  and  that  the  inbabitTints 
were  not  unwilling  to  a<bipt  MohammeilanLsm, 
as  a  ea-telt'ss  f;iith.  Re  this  jus  it  may,  the 
ea.<«tcrn  Bengal  oopulatiim  liaa  multiplied  till  it 
amounts*  to  nearly  '2o  millions,  and  i»  the  larigest 
Mohammedan  people  now  existing  in  any  one 
country.  Finally,  the  Mohanunedan  power  endured 
so  bmg  n»  it  was  recruited  from  trans-Himalayan 
region.s  and  the  hardy  north  :  it  Mxm  lost  itH 
strength  wln-n  its  .supporters  eaine  to  dwt-ll  from 
generation  to  generation  in  the  hot  country  below 
the  mountains. 

The  .Viihrutt(i.—TUe  rbiing  of  the  Mahrattas 
againat  the  Mohammedan  domination  was  begun 
in  1637  by  Sivaji  in  the  Western  GhAta.  Their 
dominion  ailvance«l  a.s  that  of  the  Great  Motrul 
leceded.  It  w  a~  a  lowcaste  Hindu  coiifrdiTatiou, 
with  a  heieditarv  Hrahmin  chief  at  ite  head,  under 
the  title  of  I'isiiwa,  at  I'oona  in  the  Deccan. 
Though  it  absorbtMl  the  Mogul  empire,  it  never 
overcame  the  bnir  fre^tb  Mohammedan  states  above 
mentioned  ;  but  it  wa»  the  principal  power  exist- 
ing when  the  Euroi»eans  appeareil  in  force  on  the 
hcfue.  It  goNertieil  its  native  I)ei'can  territoric-, 
toleral>ly  well  ;  ami  to  the  north  of  them  it  | 
founded  several  states  which  still  endure  proR- 
peiuuMly.    Still,  it  had  leas  civilisation  than  any  I 


power  since  the  Vedic- Aryan  invariant  and  it  thiew 
many  parts  of  the  country  into  eonfosion.  Under 
itw  »ha<iow  some  fresh  evils  sprung  u]>.  such  u 
Thuggee  and  the  organised  l>andil  .svhtem  known 
as  rindarry.  During  this  haules.s  time  iK-curred 
irruntions  under  the  Persian  Nadir  is\i&h  and  the 
Afgluui  Ahmed  Shah ;  bnt  these  invailers  canie, 
slew,  aaeked*  devastated— and  turned  bock  a^ua 
witluRit  pemianentlvaflecting  the  countr>'.  In  the 

overthrow  of  the  Mogul  power  that  ensiieil.  there 
aro.se  a  fre.sli  system  in  the  Punjab  ~\iz.  the  Sikh. 
A  prophet  arose  nann  il  Balia  Nanak,  who  preaoht-d 
a  refonnation  of  Hinduism.  He  was  followed  by 
Govind  Singh,  who  established  the  syatem  by  ions 
el  anna  in  (he  Punjah,  and  even  a.<*  far  aa  tiw 
Jumna.  Thence  arose  a  Sikh  <tyn;u-ty,  wUeh 

la»te<l  till  the  miildle  of  the  19tli  century.  Tliis 
esnentially  Hindu  ]H)wer  cut  oir  the  IndiKn 
Moliaiiime<Iaiis  from  wiiat  had  Iwen  their  firiginal 
bivse  in  .Afghanistan,  and  left  tbem  iitolated  aiuid»t 
their  foes. 

The  CmUmmkd  i^vnyMon.— In  the  time  of  the 
Moguls  and  the  Malirattas  several  EnrapesB 

nationalities  apj^eared  in  India  as  traveller-', 
tradei-s,  missionaries.  The  Dutch  had  seVtcU 
settlement*!,  of  which  the  memory  still  remain-. 
The  Portuguese,  after  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  da 
Gama,  controlled  virtually  (he  whole  west  coa»t, 
excepting  Bombay,  then  a  small  place.  Their 
headquarters  were  at  Goa,  on  the  coast  south  of 
IV)ml>ay,  which  became  a  town  ami  a  harlHJur  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  iXth  century.  The  Portuguese 
influence  aHectwl  civilisation  in  llie  \it  -teni  region 
to  a  perceptible  degree.  In  the  18th  century-  the 
position  of  the  French  rivalled  tliatof  (be  English; 
the  wan  between  (he  two  nationa  were  carried  into 
the  East,  and  the  contest  waa  wi^|[ed  on  the  waters  as 
well  tiH  on  the  land  of  India.  The  name  of  the  great 
Krent  liman  Dupleix  is  res|H'et4'd  by  the  Kritish  in 
India  us  of  the  worthiest  of  foemen.  Thus  the 
British  ha«l  to  contend  simultaneously  with  French 
rivals  as  well  as  native  enemies  on  Indian  swil. 

The  British.— TUiB  begins  to  Iw  a  dominatiog 
influence  from  the  battle  of  Plassey  in  1757,  woo  by 
Clive  over  the  Mo^'ul,  which  gave  to  England  the 
dominitm  of  IJengal  umi  Uehar,  the  most  imiiuiIous 
iiro\ inces  in  the  wlinii-  country.  The  Poiii-d  V.vt 
India  Company  hod  been  settletl  in  India  since 
16.')3.  It  bad  three  trading-settlements  on  or  near 
the  ooast  at  C^hmtta,  Madras,  and  Bopiliar. 
These  grew  into  cetablishmenls  for  fighting  and 
governing,  and  the  territorial  nucleus  tlius  formi>il 
s<K>n  e.\[»an(leil.  The  acquisition  of  Bengal  with 
Ik'har  rai»e<l  the  company's  territories  into  a 
dominion  of  maimituae.  Thus  the  company 
in  the  later  haS  of  (be  dghteeuth  eentory 
appealed  as  om  ef  the  poiumu.  U  really  nam  en 
tiie  ruins  of  the  Mahmtta  dominion.  WitUn  sixty 
years  from  Pla«sey,  that  is  by  1818,  wIhmi  Poona, 
under  the  last  of  the  Pe^hwas,  fell  to  the  Briii-ii,  the 
Eiit^t  India  Company  was  the  master  of  India  n-s 
far  as  the  Indus  Itiutin,  but  nut  iu  the  Punjab 
nor  in  Kind.  |  Within  these  limits  it  had  acquired 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  the  coast 
districts  on  both  sides  of  (he  peninsula.  The 
(Jreat  Mogul,  now  ]iowerle*«,  was  under  its  care  at 
Delhi.  It  had  con<ni»n'd  the  Mohamm«Nlan  Mate 
in  My-orc  .m  l  rc-;oi.-.l  u  Hindu  so\erci;:n  there. 
The  two  Mobammuilau  sl^ites  of  Oudh  and  Hydera- 
bad (Deccan)  were  its  dependent  allies,  tnongh 
with  all  hooonr.  It  was  maintaining  many  native 
states,  Hindu  and  Mahmtta,  in  the  sane  position. 
Among  these  must  b4>  includeil  (after  severe  fight- 
ing) Nepiil,  the  one  Himalayan  stAt«  which  was 
capahlc  of  wa-^iug  war.  anil  wliich  harl  contended 

i sturdily  with  British  f<)rces.  Tlie  Pindarries.  who 
raisetl  a  mblier-organlsation  almost  to  the  rank  of 
a  power,  bad  been  subdued.  The  British  doauaiMi 
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2uul  been  fouiuhHl  by  Clive,  pre»erve«l  iluring  a 
worid-wiile  crirtb  for  England  by  Warrcu  liiuitingB, 
extended  by  CcNnawaUia,  and  buU  farther  advanced 
hv  WellMley,  «iid  almost  perfeetod  Inr  (be  Marqais 
of  Hastingn.  By  18*28  tliere  was  a  Pax  Britnniiica 
thrun>;liout  India  after  centuries  of  internal  war 
and  rt'v.iliiti'm.  Flow  far  tlie  Kast  India  Company 
was  the  a^;,'n'.s.s<ir  in  any  of  these  transactions  may 
b6  S  coDtn>ven<inl  quer>tion.  It  was  often  induced 
to  tMurddpate  in  the  ooateeta  of  tlie  native  states 
among  tneinselveB ;  in  aelf •defence  it  had  to  fi^'bt 
the  combinations  formed  against  itA  very  exist 
ence;  and  beini»  the  victor,  it  ha<l  to  <leal  with  the 
vanqni-thcil.  Thus  by  various  niwins  the  fabric 
of  it«  dominion  roc<c.  It  had  rai.Hud  a  large  native 
amy  and  some  Enrn|><^an  forces  of  it«  own,  but 
these  had  to  be  sostaiued  by  royal  trooM  from 
England ;  eoiweqiiently  on  each  renewal  of  its 
charter  the  company  passed  more  and  more  nnder 
the  control  of  the  British  government.  The  next 
iiiip«.'rial  ftep  wa»»  in  IH*2o,  when  the  first  Burmese 
war  occurrtHl  untler  Amherst ;  it  ended  in  some 
arquisition  of  territory,  which  was  the  beginnin;' 
of  a  nev*  dominion  acroas  the  waters  of  the  Bay  oi 
Ben$;aL  There  was  then  a  devehnmient  of  peaceful 
civilisation  under  Lord  William  Beutinck  till  1835. 
But  in  1838  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  native  sove- 
r»?i;;n  in  AfKl»ani-"*lan  under  Hritihh  {(rottH-tion,  as  a 
meitnsof  guarding;  the  north  we.stern  frontier.  This 
led  to  the  firnt  .Afghan  war,  after  which  the  BritLnh 
cvacoated  that  conntry.  This  was  the  tint  check 
la  a  vielorious  career  of  eighty  years  MBoe  Ftaasey. 
There  remained  the  basin  of  the  Indus  yet  anoon- 
qaered — Le.  Hind  and  the  Pnniab  ;  the  former  was 
conqueretl  tindiT  FJltnliorougn,  tlie  latter  under 
Haruinge  and  I»alhousie  after  severe  fighting  in 
two  wars,  in  which  the  Sikh.s  were  the  a-'greHHorn. 
TLos  the  hikh  kingdom  so  ably  founded  by  Uaujit 
8iagh  nieeorabed.  Then  afclMgth  it  was  said  that 
Ml  a  aboC  eovld  be  filed  in  anger  throughout  India 
vilhoat  leave  of  the  British  government  Under 
PalhoTT'if  aNo  a  second  war  l>n>ke  out  with  tlie 
BnrmftM^ ;  the  re-ult  cxl'  iidfil  Itrilinh  dominion 
over  th«"  "lelta  of  tlie  Ira\\adi.  Al  this  time  all 
the  works  of  peace,  moral  and  material,  were  pro- 
•eeotctL  Shortly  after  Dalhonsie  had  liandetl  over 
his  ebaf|ce  to  Caaaioff  the  mutiny  in  the  Bengal 
aaliv«  army  broke  oat  in  1857. 

A  crisis  aroHO  of  which  the  diiiipnsi<ii:«  cnu 
rwKlily  l»e  gaugi>i  by  the  reader  who  Idlh  followed 
the  variniiM  foi-lw  a!iea<ly  set  forth  in  this  article. 
Aft^r  the  occurrence  of  some  isolate<l  mutinies  in 
tbe  ileogal  native  soldier)',  generally  called  sepoya, 
dariaic  aarlj  part  ef  an,  the  native  portion  ef 
the  farrlaon  atTfeenit,  near  Belhi,  broke  oat  on 
I'th  .May  ;  the  Kiiro|iean  garriwrn  failed  to  i)revent 
t!i»vii,  and  the  mutineers  marched  Htraighlwav  to 
I>"lhi,  and  were  joiu»?ii  by  the  native  troojw  tlieie 
and  by  the  city  moh.  The  relwls  set  up  as  emperor 
the  tiMlar  Great  .Mogul,  who  dwelt  in  the  ancestral 
pelaaa  thmn  nnder  British  protection,  and  nro> 
cUmed  the  rmtoratioo  of  the  Mogul  empire.  This 
eveot  was  mpidly  followed  by  the  revolt  of  alnioHt 
tlie  whole  native  army  of  the  l>eii;,'al  Pn-sidency. 
Tlieir  (••itnrudi--  of  tin-  IS^mihay  pK-^idtTicy  were 
bal  aliglitly  atiectiMi,  and  ihoM-  of  Madras  hardly 
at  alL  At  that  time  the  native  foveea  nunilwreH 
mmm  than  947.000  men  of  all  arms;  of  these 
aheat  fiO.000  belonged  to  Madras.  30,000  to 
Bombay,  And  the  remainder  to  Bengal ;  among  the 
Istter,  nowever,  were  many  troojw  calleil  irregular. 
A  Urg*r  iMirt  of  the  irr>-;,"il:(r  triHips  remained 
•laancli ;  bat  uf  the  Bengal  regular  tr«io|M  only  seven 
WtlalioiM  continued  in  service.  From  80',<KX)  to 
1^,000  soUien.  home  and  loot,  wero  in  revolt, 
hsriflf  la  mmatt  eases  mwdeted  their  ofRceni,  and 
••in»»'  :n»e«  tl»p  Enrojiean  families  al^o.  Themufiii- 
ecn,  lou,  who  were  uautoued  over  many  i>tatium>  in  > 


broad  provinces,  held  forts,  arsenals,  treasuries. 
Thearwere  armed  with  Britidi  weapons,  had  bean 
organised  with  British  dbcipUne,  were  in  pospession 
of  nraeh  artiller>-,  of  a  great  number  m  cavalry 

horses*  and  t)th(>r  transport,  and  of  va.st  .sums  of 
treaijure.  In  Ilinduhtan,  in  <  )udh,  and  in  part h  of 
Malwa,  throu;,dioul  the  wunimer  the  Biitisli  power 
was  insulated  at  certain  points,  »uch  i\s  the  camp 
before  Delhi,  the  cantonment  at  Meerut,  the 
fortresses  at  Agra  and  Allaliabad,  the  weak  fortifi> 
cations  at  Lneknow.  Elsewhere  the  European 
niagistracv  with  their  families  had  been  either 
kille<i  or  linnted  awav,  an<i  the  court-houses  with 
their  rwords  huriit.  riie  (li.Hai*ter  ext«Mide<l  over  at 
least  an  area  of  lOO.UOO  mj.  m.,  with  a  iMipulation 
of  40  millions.  It  occurrcil,  too,  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year.  11  not  speedily  stamped  oat 
the  liro  meat  spread  over  the  whole  ooonfcry.  Tha 
year  was  a  centenarj'  of  historic  events.  It  waa 
just  one  hundred  years  since  Clive  founded  British 
dominion  at  PlasNey,  and  two  hundred  since  Sivaji 
the  Mahratta  struck  a  deadly  Mow  at  the  Moslem 
|»ower.  Many  an  enemy  thought  that  the  knell  of 
the  empire  bad  soundeil.  And  certainly,  unless 
the  raaouroea  of  the  British  Isles  could  be  brought 
to  bear  npon  the  scene  of  revolt  within  a  tew 
montlis,  the  British  authority  would  he  narrowed 
to  its  three  original  Heats— namely,  the  prastdaMJ 
towns  resting  on  the  sea-lioard. 

At  that  lime  there  were  40,000  European  troops 
in  the  country'.  Several  thousand  men  on  their 
way  from  England  to  China  at  Lord  Elgin's  db- 
pneal  were,  with  his  co-operation, diverted  to  India. 
Some  40,000  European  soldiers  were  des|)atched 
from  England  rountl  the  Cape  of  CinmI  Uoi»e  by  a 
sea- voyage  of  12,000  miles.  Meanwhile  tiie  dis- 
asters ill  CawniKjre  and  elsewhere  in  Hindustan 
had  been  partially  retrieved  by  Henry  Uaveiock. 
At  the  outset  a  force,  largely  consisting  ef 
Europeans,  marched  against  Delhi  After  a  severe 
siege  of  four  months,  the  place  was  recaptured  by 
assault.  'I'lie  conitnnnicationH  had  l>een  main- 
tained contiiiuonwiy  with  the  Punjab,  under  .lohn 
Ljiwrence,  a.s  a  Iwise  whence  reinforcenient.H  were 
derived.  Native  trooiw  were  raided  from  the  loyal 
Punjab  in  place  of  tde  niutineci>«  of  Hindustan. 
Lneknow,  for  a  long  while  after  the  death  of  Ueniy 
Lawrenoe  heeieged  oy  rebels,  was  first  relieved  and 
afterwards  recantunnl  by  a  European  force  under 
t'(»lin  <"iiinnUdl.  The  districts  were  spee«lily 
reoceui'ied  i.y  British  authoritv.  Though  many 
inlliiential  individuals,  some  cluefs  and  princes, 
and  some  chucxes,  including  the  worst  part  of  the 
mob,  had  joined  the  rebellion,  <ir  rather  the  military 
revolt,  still  the  mass  of  the  (>|de  in  ^ese  distrieta 
had  remained  pa.H.Hive,  ami  readily  returned  to  their 
allegi.'ince.  Tlie  principal  native  princi  >  and  their 
Htat<'--'  had  set  an  important  examide  of  loyally. 
Within  six  months  ol  the  outbreaa  the  imiieriAl 
danger  was  surmounted,  though  trottblcs  lasted 
here  and  there,  and  the  enibere  smouldered  for 
more  than  a  year,  e»<^>ecially  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  eentml  ri'u'ioiis.  riie  l  o-t  of  su|<|>re!'.'>ing  this 
n'l»dliuii  i-  rtclxoned  nt  10  loillioiiH  st<>rfing.  I  nliko 
all  til''  eaili'-r  foreign  dvna>ties,  the  r.riti--h  |K>wer 
bad  never  lu'en  naturali^eil  or  domesticated  in  the 
conntry,  but  was  then,  as  ever,  recruited  eonstantly 
from  the  British  Isles,  its  oUioeia  swving  in  the 
oonntry  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  Europe, 
and  |>o>4seK.'.eiI  as  a  re-<>T\  e  against  danger  all  UM 

iiii|x-riat  qualities  of  tln-ir  race. 

Niaiiy  c«ii«-es  were  as-.i^'iieil  for  the  Imlian 
mutiny.  The  grenxsl  cartridges  serveil  out  to 
some  of  the  Bengal  ipwpe  opeiateil  as  an  immediate 
provocation.  The  Brahroana  were  toe  numenras  in 
the  ranks ;  they  were  ftmatical.  and  they  had  the 

brain*  1o  i-oiitrive  nu^ehii'f  w  ln'n  di>jer>ntent»*«|. 
I  The  Kabul  duutsler  bad  broken  the  ^l>eU  uf  iuviuct- 
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hill  I V.  i  V  i  i.im  chiefs  near  the  scene  of  the  out- 
bipjil-c  wt'it'  lulitiui  iiig  uiulcr  ft  hciise  of  wrong,  real 
or  supposed.  Some  native  states  had  been  alarnietl 
ftt  Bntisk  PH^Ii^  "intli  re^^ard  to  the  riglit  of 
adoptioii.  The  aiuiexatioa  ol  Ondh,  however 
righteoiu  in  itself,  had  indnoed  manv  Mobammedan 
conspirators  to  c\cil<>  mutiny,  and  to  turn  it  to 
politir.'il  ■■i('<-ouiit.  Tills  broui^ht  about  a  very 
iin  i  Kd  c'nni1>iiiati<)ti  between  Mohammedans  and 
UiiuiuH.  blili,  the»e  and  other  lesser  causes  would 
never  by  themselves  have  brought  aboot  such  a 
crisis  as  (bat  which  baa  been  deaeribed.  The 
prime,  the  fnttdatnental  eaiise  was  a  lai^gv  an<l 
biiiiple  fact,  naiiu'Iy  tliii.  The  native  forces  wero 
much  too  large  rt'lativt'ly  to  l\ui  Europwin.  Tlicre 
was  only  ono  Enrn|ioari  soldier  to  six  native 
soldiers,  whereas  now  there  is  one  to  two.  The 
sepoys  then  had  the  phybical  foroe  in  their  hands, 
aod  tbey  knew  it  Tlie  'diatiibntion,  too,  of  these 
exee«lTe  nnmbers  aggravated  the  peril  The 
sepoys  were,  as  alremly  seen,  in  cliarj,'e  of  the 
stations  containing'  the  atalc  rej-ourccs,  civil  as  well 
as  military.  It  was  the  sense  of  power  wliicb  j:ave 
them  the  mind  to  revolt.  Their  interests,  includ- 
ing employment,  pay,  pension,  and  the  like,  were 
indeed  bound  up  with  the  British  rule.  The 
government  waa  over-slow  to  bdieve  that  the  men 
would  revolt  to  the  destruction  of  their  own  pros- 
pects. But  their  conduct  proves  timt  there  are 
moments  when  reIi;,'ions  fanaticism,  n.iti<mal  Henti- 
inent,  pride,  and  i>assion  will  prevail  over  belf- 
interest.  The  occurrence  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  many  will  wonder  why  it  did  not  happen 
before.  But  an  analysis  of  historic  cironmstanceH 
woald  show  that  never  before  had  a  complete 
opportunity  offered.  Mutiny  of  particular  bixlies 
of  troopii  ha'i  often  (K-curred  alreatly,  and  had  been 
overcome.  Tlitu>  the  Britissh  authorities  came  to  l>e 
insulfieiently  alive  to  the  symptoms  which  nor- 
teoded  the  events  of  1857.  But  after  the  storm  had 
botal  they  evinced  qualities  rarely  surpassed  in  the 
■■ash  of  th<"  nation,  and  the  history  of  the  time  in 
aglow  vitii  ^eiiiuH,  valour,  and  ea{kacity. 

Tb«  rri-ij*  pa»»t,  no  time  wa.s  lost  in  rectifying 
tlie  military  taultM  which  had  rendt^red  the  revolt 
poKxible.  The  native  trtMips  were  reducetl  in 
Mmber,  the  European  troops  were  au^nuented. 
Tiie  pb>  id'Mil  predmniaance  at  all  strategic  points 
vaa  plaM^l  in  the  han<ls  of  Rurapean  soldiers, 
■ad  ajm'jst  the  whole  of  the  artillery  was  mauined 
by  Earoj»«»n  i:nuni-t>^. 

Fea«f  and  uidvr  having  Iwjen  restored  to  the 
empire  in  i^s.'f'i,  various  changes,  constituti<mal  and 
eihier.  were  tiuuio.  The  East  India  Company,  the 
paatmt  cor|K>ratioo  ever  known  to  history,  emsed 
IQ  exiot,  &fid  the  government  waA  n.^siimed  by  the 
Vfityu  f-rnwn.  The  army  was  reoryanised  so  as  to 
guard  &;.'airiJ4t  the  danger  from  which  the  country 
luul  jui>t  )>e«?n  saved.  As  compared  with  the 
relativi?  pro)M>rtions  of  former  times,  the  European 
ioree  *m  doubled,  while  the  native  force  was 
ndoc;*!  )'v  mora  than  one-thinl.  Tbas,  aa  already 
COM,  the  Enropeaa  and  the  natives  were  aa  one  to 
two;  nMrMver,  the  European  was  placed  In  clutrge 
of  tiff  btrat*f_i''  ami  ilominant  jMnsition,  so  that 
the  plivhical  jjwiwer  wju*  now  in  his  hands.  The 
dofuixiivn  wajs  consolidated  by  the  work  of 
neaee  angler  soece»iuv«  viceroys, 'Elgin.  I^wrence, 
Mayo^  Nortbbniok,  with  material  improvement 
awl  BMtal  progress.  In  1878,  under  Lytton,  a 
seeond  Afs;nan  war  was  waged,  which  led  to  the 
»lren;.t -I'TJifig  of  the  notth  u.^-i.-m  finntier.  The 
Work  of  was  contiuu'- i  uiiilur  Ki|Kin  tlii  ISivi, 

when,  ufi  ier  I>utr»Tin,  it  l»-.  ,uni'  nweH'*jiry  to  pro- 
againM  the  king  uf  A\  i,  and  sulwequently  to 
tx  I'pper  Bnnna.  1  tils  measure,  following 
prervKts  ann^xatiom*,  itrougbt  ilie  whole  Burmeie 
iomutiWQ  and  ihe  cotite  r^tou  oi  the  Irawadi 


in  India  111  contact  with  China.  The  years  189G-98. 
under  Lord  Elgin,  saw  famine,  the  plague  in  Boip- 
bay.  earthquakes  in  Assam,  and  a  troonlesome  bat 
successful  war  on  the  north-weatera  frontier.  Britisth 
civilisation,  by  legislation,  by  peace  and  order,  bj 
edneation,  by  woncs  of  material  improvement,  br 
Western  ideas,  is  moulding  the  mind  of  mailysn 
the  nationalities  in  the  empire. 

Bookt  of  Jte/ermcc — There  is  not  spaos  Imv  ioc 
attempting  s  review  of  Anglo-Indian  literstoiv,  wiiicfa 
is  very  extensive.  Some  few  woths  only  will  now  ht 
mentioned,  which  are  of  s  oonipsrativt'ly  popnUi 
char»cter  and  are  readily  acoes«iblc.  For  history,  tlit 
ix  nt  known  works  are  those  by  Mill  and  lliomton,  aad 
the  slioitcr  one  by  Marshman.  KcKarding  tprcaa 
periods,  Mountatoart  Elphinatooe,  for  the  Mogal  m, 
Kccne,  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  ih»  Mogol  enpin; 
Giant'Dnff,  for  (he  Mshmttss ;  Midleaoa,  for  the  FreLcL 
hi  Isdiai  Kays,  for  the  flnt  Afghan  war;  Kaye  and 
]lslkeott,forlhewar  of  Uie  nntiaies  in  1867-08;  Trotter 
ubA  Ifahie,  for  the  Viotoriaa  en-  Much  U|^t  ia  dRivstb 
from  the  biographies  of  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  MetcaUr, 
iMiicaulay,  the  Lawrences  (Henry  and  John),  Mayo,  mm! 
DalliouMH!.  Tlifrc  an>  al»o  recvnt  hiKtcrics  of  India  from 
tlie  earliest  times  by  Trotter  (IslHj),  Tallx>5>  Wheekr 
(181)1  1,  an.l  H.  O.  I^ecne  ( IW.'? )  ;  of  Anciint  In.ii*.  rv 
Romeiib  Clmndcr  (3  vols.  lH,s«j  <jl ) ;  of  the  Ilnii.L 
Dominion  in  India,  ))y  Sir  A.  Lyall  (Sd  ed.  1804  )  :  of  th.- 
Portuguese  in  India,  by  Danven  ( 1894  1  ;  »  i?«n»'j  ■  t 
'E|v  lL^  nf  Indian  Hiatory,'  edited  by  J.  Adams:  asi 
valuable  jtaiHTH  on  tlio  Imlian  Mutiny,  iwlfcteJ  by 
G.  W.  Forrest.  See  also  the  Imjtrxni  ijnzdtttr 
Ifvlin  CM  <h1.  14  voUi.  lf<85-87  I,  tdittsi  by  Sir  W. 
Hunter,  and  his  Imlian  Empire  {'M  ed.  \ :  Moderh 
India,  by  Oampbell,  Modem  Indui  ami  the  Iitdiant, 
by  Monier  Williams  (1889^;  Indin  I'att  nmi  Prtfnt, 
by  Samaelaon  ( 1889 ) ;  India  in  im>,  by  the  prfoA 
writer;  Our  Indian  ProUetorale,  by  C.  L.  Tnpp« 
nnnS);  PrtiUetol  Prince*  of  India,  bv  W.  Lee 

\\  irner  ( IX^U  )  ;  The  I^itid  Revenue  of  Intlia,  by  Badeo- 
PowoU  (1893;  an-i  The  Conver$ion  of  India,  by  Dr 
G«orge  Smith  ( 18VI8  i  ;  ako  Curzon'a  Bussia  in  Cenlni 
Ana  (1888),  and  Dilke's  ProUevu  of  Greater  Bntain 
(IWO).  To  thase  should  be  added  the  reports  by  tbe 
govenmenft  en  the  moial  and  sntsiial  progress  «{  the 
ooontiy, and tbs volum* of  statfrttflspabyihed anaaailj 
by  the  Indfsa  Office  in  Lendon.  The  Jtrnmal  of  tKi 
Boval  Aaiatie  Soeicls^  and  the  dsleutta  Btviem  mnAj 
qnite  a  mine  of  matehaU.  Some  Ught  is  thrown  OB  W 
gE«at  subject  by  'lod's  Be^fastltan,  Kajendialsl  lUtn's 
AniiquUir*  of  Oritta,  Kliya  Davids  on  Uuddbisai,  Vtm^ 
on  tbe  Parsees.  Talboya  Wheeler's  MahdUiAraf  a^ 
Ititiiit'iitami,  ubbtractt-d  in  En;:h.sb  ;  Mux  MuUcr'i 
Analysis  of  oneut.il  rt  ligions ;  tbe  tran>iations  of  tbe 
sacrtd  books  of  tbt.<  Ka.«t;  Barth'a  lit  Ho  ion*  of  India 
( Kng.  trana.  IRSJ I ;  il.mier  Willianui'  Jrudmn  Wu- 
ij'jin,  and  his  Brahimiiitgm,  Budithifin,  and  Hindvim 
(l.sSKj;  I.yullh  An'itir  .StudH4  i'^d  ed.  1884).  F^warH 
TIkjih.u.'  Nuiiiisiiiutic  Es.saya,  and  Fer^guasou'a  HtfO  y;'  ' 
Jmlittn  Art-/iii('  tinr.  Indian  architecture  is  illuitrut  d 
at  ttic  art K- Its  on  .-\»iU.\.  ]1^:^ARF^.  Ki  ki'h.vnt.v,  Ki  i'^ka, 
tM,  And  sec  auiun^at  others  the  fuUowinfi  artidca  ui 
this  work: 


Afghanistan. 
Akbar. 

H. ■:■,■:■.[. 

lki(rii«y. 

Hraliiiui. 

Duildhlmii. 

Culi;utt«. 

Canning. 

wyioo. 


Oixa. 

IXUhou»le. 

Ihi; 


Madras. 

M'-Titumie^ 

t>ikitS. 

Siva. 

Suex  (.'anal. 
8utu«. 
Vvtlaa. 
Vi>)iiiii. 
W«'U<.'«Jey. 

See  Indian  OmTTiis. 


OjiniKiiiy 
OatiK«a. 

Haaiiogs. 
Bl^sjrs. 
lodusL 
Jslm. 


India,  Star  of. 

llllltllWftt  the  thirty-sixth  member  of  the  Aroeri- 
ean  Unioa  in  area,  andfthe  twelfth  in  pop.  per  square 
niilf\  .-iituato*!  bclwc<»n  37"  47' :  ivMtaht UMi US). 
and  41  :•<>  N.  hit.,  nod  in  84^  49'  u  ia««.s  kri.t. 
—88^  W.  bm^r  h  1^  lM„,ndL-.l  '  '  o.-r.«' 
on  tlie  N.  by  Lake  .Mtoliigan  and  Michij^n  8tat«, 
on  tbe  E-  by  t>hiu.  on  the  S.  by  Kentucky,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  Itiver,  and  on  the 
Vf.  by  lUiuoia»  tlie  Wabaih  Bivar  being  tha  line 
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of  division  a  part  of  the  way.  Its  greatest  length 
mirth  ami  south  is  270  inili-s,  it.s  averu-'e  hicnutii 
14U  niiltai,  and  it<^  area  3U,3oO  su.  ui.  I'he  coast- 
line on  Lake  Michigan  is  about  60  miles. 

The  aartaca  of  the  country  hM  a  slight  slnpo 
tsvards  the  west  and  south- wot,  the  highest  point, 
near  the  eastern  boundary,  lining  1250  feet  a1>ove 
tea-level.  Drainage  is  in  fo\ir  n)Rjn  dirwtionH : 
through  the  St  Ji).'-eph  UivLi  to  L:ikf  Mulii;;iiii, 
the  Manaiee  itiver  to  l>&ke  Eric,  tiie  Kaukakec 
Biver  to  the  ^ii!««^iMHinpi,  and  the  Wabash  and 
•thar  ttntam  to  the  pluo;  small  streams  interMsct 
tlw  atate  in  evwy  direetion,  and  in  the  northern 

Crt  tliere  are  nnmeroun  small  lakes.  The  northern 
If  of  the  state  is  generally  level,  except  for 
CK.c.-vMon.iI  irregular  riugeH  forming  'divides'  be- 
tween blreani.H.  Hills  increase  in  freouency  from 
the  centre  of  the  ntate  to  the  soiitli  anu  south-east, 
aad  along  the  Ohio  '  kuoljs '  'M)-500  feet  high  are 
■loMat  eontinmiiia,  with  deep  gorges  and  river- 
bottoms  between.  Much  of  the  north-western 
regions  is  inundated  with  water  the  greater  part  of 
evtiy  war;  lull  lhi.'(  laiul  is  iM-ing  aotivcly  rtclainied 
by  a  M.steiu  of  drainage.  The  fertility  «t  the  soil, 
whether  clay  or  sandy  loam,  is  greatly  increased 
bf  a  raat  system  of  nnderHlraiDuig,  there  being 
fa  1888  nearly  85.00(^000  ywda  oTdnia-tika  in 


^iaiMOlo  1.440»4e6tonL  and  in  1887 10 8.706.. 
^OlfeoBi.  The  natnral-fcas  field,  the  centre  of  which 
iatn  Delaware  county,  40  niilo.n  NE.  of  Indianapolis, 
had  foniierlv  an  area  of  nearly  d'XK)  sq.  m.,  but  i.s 
new  reiliu-e<1  o\«  r  one-half.  It  luw  been  devclopod 
18S6: 16,000.000  was  invested  in  1888  in  the 
«ee  01  aopiilyiiig  ga*  for  fuel,  from  886  wells 
in  twanty-khfee  coanUee.  In  I8U7  there  were  2000 
wrib,  each  yielding  an  average  of  2,000,000  onbio 


feet  of  ga'<  IMT  ilay  ;  much  of  tliis  was  usn^d  in  the 
gafl  arfji.  wliik'  numerous  pi|HJ-line.s  tran)'|M>rted  it 
toother  lotaIili«.'.H.  But  much  gas  is  wa«to<l  in  ex- 
cessive u»e  and  in  escaping  fnjm  wclU  )>oretl  for 
oil,  and  the  failure  of  the  supply  has  been  pre- 
dicted. A  aUte  law  providinit  penalliei  for  this 
— ~'-  fcae  heen  declarad  eonetftational.  Indiana 


rank<4  fctrth  in  the  {iroduc  lion  of  jM-troleuni,  pr<»- 
durin;;  <Mi.-k.-«  ui  I'JIX),    liuildin^-MUme  and 

wbelMtont"^  are  jdeiitiful.  Devonian,  hihirian,  and 
Carboniferous  are  the  cliief  getdogicai  formationH. 
The  climate  is  healthy  but  very  Tariabic  ;  tlie 
winter  ia  aevere  but  ihort :  and  aumniMr  ie  hot  in 
the  'Hooeier  Stete.'  aa  Indiana  is  nicknamed— 
oohfvly  ktiow«i  why,  though  many  ^torie?*  are  t«lil. 

Til"  pritiiiiMl  industry  in  ugri<  iiltiiif',  tlie  chief 
,  ,,[.,  wheat,  oaiK,  r\v.  li;iili-y,  lun  k- 

wbeAt.  {'•ttatoes,aud  tobacco.  Som*- 2.jO,UlKi gallons 
of  wine  are  made  yearly.  The  state  ia  ■urpatMcd 
oo^  bj  MiaaeMta  and  Kansas  ior  the  amount  of 
ite  vWiaa  eropa,  and  by  Iowa  for  maiie.  Flax  and 
•(•rji^afn  are  rai«e<i,as  arc  al»o  eiiornioiiN  quantities 
of  uppir-m  and  |M>acbes.  Dairy  pftMluro  is  exjHirte*!. 
N\ '<i»l.  lioiH-y,  iiiaplemi;^Mr,  ciil'  i  ,  ami  \  ini'j^iir  are 
u.}uie.  And  fruit  and  vo^etaMes  are  preserved. 
About  fi  third  of  the  state  is  still  under  wood. 

The  manafacturesof  Indiana  present  great  variety, 
and  are  often  important.  Among  the  largest roann- 
{metorleti  of  their  class  in  the  world  are  the  wagon 
aad  plou^'h  fartories  at  fvMith  Bend,  the  manu- 
fv  t<l^i^•^«  «»f  fliiiir  mill  tn  u  IiintTy  ami  rarria''<'s  at 
Indiaji.-iiMdit.  the  plat«-  gla-.-  «orks  at  New  AUwiny, 
sjkI  the  oiioanntic  tile  works  at  Indianapolis, 
ladianapolis  has  also  the  second  largest  omk- 
(Mldng  •rtaWjihmant,  and  ia  at  tha  liead  of  the 


The  minerals  inelnde  coal,  bog  and  hematite  iron 

orer,  and  Htratified  lime.stone«  and  Kjiiiil--.toiie.H  in 
aliundanct;,  (x-hre  IkmIs,  kaolin,  tin'olay.s,  ami  honie 
g»>ld.  The  actual  workahU-  I'Mallifhl  covers  an  area 
of  GUUO  si|.  in.  The  production  of  coal,  mostly  block 
and  bituminous,  amounted  in  1870  to  437,870  long 


iiofa-inannfacturc  ;  Indiana,  indt'i'd,  tnnis  out  more 
finnitunr  than  anyotli' r  --tatc  of  the  I' nion,  largely 
made  from  the  valuable  timlMiix  of  the  WaVtOKh  and 
il-s  tributaries.  In  1886  there  were  11, 8S;')  mann« 
factories,  with  a  cajutal  of  151.490.656.  The  value 
of  raw  material  used  during  the  year  was 
891,872.291 ;  of  products,  8158,562,729  ;  wages  and 
other  expenses,  21 1.152.  In  1890  there  were 
12,384  manufaotori<  with  124,34!)  dui  kers,  produc- 
ing in  the  year  a  value  of  8227,t>"M),(HMl.  At  that 
date  (the  census  year)  the  manufactures  of  the 
state  had  increascii  tenfold  in  thirty  years.  The 
trade  is  almost  wholly  internal,  thouffh  Michigan 
City  has  trade  with  Canada;  navigable  rivei-s  and 
canals  greatly  facilitate  commerce.  The  central 
isitioii  of  In<liana  compels  all  main  tliniii;,'h-linea 
rom  the  ea.sb  and  west  to  cross  the  st«te.  In 
18S0  there  were  4020  miles  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion; in  1895,  10,000.  The  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  the  largest  in  the  United  Stetea  (470  miles), 
has  .374  miles  in  Indiana;  and  another  canal  (7ft 
miles)  extends  from  Lawrenceburj;  to  Ilayestown. 
The  (  Miio  is  iguMi-  t'tron^lmut  Us  length  within 
the  state,  and  (»n  it  over  fifty  Indiana  steamboats 
ply  ;  the  Wabash  is  navigable  to  Lafayette,  and 
Its  branch,  the  White  Kiver,  for  about  UO  milea 

The  population  in  1800  numbcRnl  4577  whitea 
and  163  colourctl,  1.35  of  the  latter  lacing  slaves. 
In  1800  the  population  was  1,350,428;  in  1880, 
1,978,301  ;  in  ISIK).  2,iriJ, 401.  The  cities  with  over 
20,000  of  jjopulation  in  1890  wore  Indianapolis 
( 105,436),  Evansville  (3U,7.'>«j  I.  Fort  Wayne  (;{.">,393), 
Terre  H ante  ( 30,2 1 7 ), South  Bend  ( 2 1 ,8 19 ),  and  New 
Albany  (21.050).  Great  attention  is  devoted  to 
education.  I  n  1880  the  etiildren  of  school  age  nmn* 
tiered  734,640,  of  whom  548,085  were  enrolled. 
The  numlior  of  teachers  wius  14,884,  of  school* 
lioii-.es  1I,LHH);  the  revenue  for  the  year  was 
§6,.">77,27i>.  There  are  a  state  university  at  Bloom- 
ingt<m,  the  Purdue  Univei-sity  and  state  institute 
of  technology  at  I^fayette,  ami  the  state  normal 
school  at  '^le  Haata^  as  well  aa  a  linadred  tiigh 
schools !  tttstmetlon  at  all  these  is  ftee.  Hot  under 
sljitt'  i  iMitrol  are  14  universities  and  ofdleges,  and 
niinu  rolls  aeatlemies  and  special  schools,  lu  most 
of  the  colleges,  as  in  the  conunon  sdxmls.  the  aasea 
are  educated  togetlier. 

The  elate  is  divided  into  alnetgr-two  counties. 
The  governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The  general 
assembly,  composed  of  fifty  senatoie  and  one 
liundre«f  rej)resentatives,  meets  every  two  years. 
Indiana  hius  two  senators  and  tliirtc<  n  reiircscnta- 
tives  in  congress.  The  jmlges  of  the  hupreme 
court,  live  in  numWr,  are  elected  for  six  yeais. 

Indiana  was  discovere<l  by  La  Salle  in 
1671,  and  constituted  part  of  New  France.  In 
I76S  Franee  ceded  the  country  to  Great  Britain  :  by 
the  treaty  of  17^3  it  became  a  jmrt  of  the  Tnitea 
Slat'  un<ier  the  general  term  of  the  north  west 
icirit<ity,  wliicli  later  wa^  divided  into  the  terri- 
t^iiie.-  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Illinois.  In  IKIG  Intliana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  the  state  government  was  finally 
settled  at  Indianapolis  in  182S.  By  the  ordinance 
of  1787  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the  territory. 
The  Inilian  troubles  resulting  from  the  Influx  of 
settlei-s  culminated  in  the  Iwittle  of  Tii  jii  cuiii f  -co 
HAkKlsoS,  W.  H.)  in  iHll.  Indiana  supplied  live 
regiments  for  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  during  the 
dvil  war  furnished  for  the  government  service 
208.867  men,  of  whom  94,410  were  killed  or  died 
of  dlswuse. 

Indianap'olis  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Indiana,  is  on  the  west  fork  of  White  Iti^er,  on  a 
level  plain,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  lU.'i  miles 
S8E.  of  Chicago  by  rail.  It  hi  a  regularly-built  and 
Wautiful  city.  Its  streets,  nmny  of  them  100  feet 
wide,  fur  the  uu»t  part  crues  at  right  autjles ;  bol 
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foar  main  aNomies,  rtnliafiny  from  a  opiitral  pfirk, 
cross  the  otlu-rs  (ii;\;;on!illy.  'flit-  ifviiicipjil  luiilil 
iagH  include  a  haQtiaoitie  new  Htaiii-huu}<«  (completed 
1888),  a  fine  county  conrt-liouse,  a  city  hall,  a  prison 
for  women,  a  large  state  uylum  for  tUe  insane  and 
other  asylums  for  tlie  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  the  city  ]inssPSMe<*  an  iniposin^r  nioiiniiierit  to 
the  Mililicrs  a;..!  >;uIiji'<  wIid  tell  in  tliu  livil  war. 
It  lias  also  two  ineiliral  L-olli>g('s,  nunieruiiH  KchoolH, 
and  nearly  a  ImndroU  churches.  IndianajKilis  is  one 
of  the  chief  railway  centres  of  tlie  United  States, 
fifteen  main  lines  eonvei:ging  here.  TUe  trade  in 
agrietiltural  produce  is  very  eonsiderable.  Pork- 
mckiu);  is  the  lea<ling  indti^tn-.  Imt  there  are  also 
mrjie  Hour  and  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  numonius 
foundries,  and  manufactories  of  fnniitnre,  carriaj^, 
tiles,  &e.  (see  Indiana  ).  The  site  uf  Indianapolis, 
tben  covered  with  dense  forest,  was  selectcil  for  the 
fntnre  eapital  in  1820,  and  the  city  wasfoundetl  in 
im*  fn  1860  the  pop.  was  18. 118 1  tn  1870,  48,244 ; 
in  1880,  75,056  ;  iu  18!X),  105,436  ;  in  Um,  109,164. 

ladian  Army*  i>ee  East  India  Akmy. 

Mlao  Cktrn*  See  HAm. 

Indian  Cress.  See  NAmnnini. 

Indljua  FI{f.        Banyan,  pRirKLv  Pear. 

Indian  Fire«  a  hright  wliite  signal-light,  pro- 
duce<l  by  bumin};  a  mixture  of  7  parte  of  sulimur, 

2  of  Kealgar  (q.v.),  and  24  of  nitre. 

Indian  luli.  St-e  Ink. 

Indian  Ocean*  The  Imlian  Ocean  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Africa,  on  the  N.  I»y  Asia,  on  tlte 
E.  by  Austnuia  and  tlie  Anstramsian  Itttanda. 

Acconling  to  nio<lcm  geou'raplior-*  it  im  limhcd  to 
the  S.  by  the  40lh  parali>'l  of  soutli  latitmif,  in 
which  region  it  o|>ens  wid*'lv  into  tin;  Suutliern  ami 
Antarctic  oceans.  It  gratlually  nai'rows  towards 
tlte  north,  ami  is  divided  by  the  Indian  peninsula 
Into  the  fiay  of  Bengal  on  the  easl  and  the 
Arabian  Sea  on  the  west,  the  tatter  sendin<; 
northward  two  aim-*,  tlic  IVi>ian  (lulf  am!  tliu 
Had  Se.a.  Within  tln-^tr  limits  the  Indian  Oifau 
is  cstiiiiiitfil  to  liavi'  an  art-a  of  17,;V_H).,')0<)  s.j.  m. 

At  the  dawn  of  htst4iry  tho  huiiau  Ocuau  was 
known  as  the  Erythnmn  Sea ;  the  Plirnnicinns  aro 
said  to  have  been  familiar  with  this  southern 
ocean  at  a  very  early  date.  Necho,  an  Egyptian 
monarch  who  flouii-li.-.l  ahout  Rlf)  n.r.,  is  ii']Mnt,e<l 
by  H'Toilotiis  to  liavf  »<'nt  soiiif  of  ins  vi">m'1h, 
nianiifil  hy  IMio-niciaiis,  into  tln^  Ery llir.iaii  Sea 
with  orders  to  reiiu-n  by  liie  south  of  Africa  and 
the  Golnmns  of  Hc-rcules.  Whether  or  not  this 
vojpnge  ever  tooii  place,  it  appeam  oertain,  from 
their  reports  as  to  the  position  of  the  sun  to  the 
north  of  tliem,  that  tUf^f  early  navi;;iit«ir8  i)ene- 
trated  far  south  (see  Gkoli:  vi'HY,  Vol.  V.  p.  14.'»>. 
From  a  very  cailv  <ialf  there  wan  a  coiustin;,' 
trade  between  India  and  the  Persian  (iulf,  Intb 
the  voya;,'e  of  Nearchun,  one  of  Alexander's 
ipnerals,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
IS  the  earliest  reliable  record  «if  these  coajsts. 
IIi|i|ialiii*,  an  E;.;vptian  navi-,'Ator  who  Ibmrished 
alxHit  the  lieu^imiiiig  of  theChrintian  i-ra,  wjw  the 
fir^t  to  o'!-,i-r\i'  the  rejjiilar  alt. Tual  inns  in  tin- 
diri«rti(»n  of  tlie  moiHtmiis  ot  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
t«i  pntlit  by  tlieni  to  ojien  tip  a  direct  route  acniss 
the  high  seas  from  the  Ked  Sea  to  India.  The 
shore  routes  were  henceforth  abandoned,  and  a 
fresh  impulse  was  ),'iven  to  voya>;os  into  oriental 
WRtiTf*.  In  the  9th  century-  the  Arabs  nia<le  fre- 
quent vosau'l  s  acin-i  the  Indian  <  (i  fjan,  Soleiman 
of  SiriU  Iteinij  prolwibly  the  fin<t  to  cross  the  Hay  of 
Hen^'sl  and  pass  into'the  China  Sea.  In  1486  the 
Portuguese  rounded  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
in  1499  Vaseo  da  Gama  raaened  the  enasts  m  India 
by  tin-  same  route.  In  l''2I  one  rcniainiiiy;  ship 
of  Alagellun's  iMjuadrou  crgttsed  the  southern  Indian 


Ocean  in  completinf?  the  firhi  ti.LLininavipitiuu  of 
the  world. 

The  ni(')U)  deiith  nf  the  Indian  Ocean  isustimat^^l 
at  altout  'i.'UMJ  fathoms,  or  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic  (q.v.).  The  greatest  depths  are  in 
the  eastern  part  to  the  sooth  of  the  equator,  where 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  fullv  50,000  sq.  m. 
with  a  dfpth  of  over  3000  fathoms,  'Over  13,000.000 
ri<j.  Ill  ^'^  I'li-  iKH-an's  floor  lis  between  tliedeptlie 
ol         and  Mm  tHthoms. 

The  area  of  land  draining  into  the  Indian  Oc«an 
is  estttnated  at  0,813,600  sq.  nk,  and  the  annnal 
nunfall  on  this  land  is  eijnal  to  4379  cubic  mUea  of 
water.  The  rivers  flowing  from  the  A«intir  con- 
tinent are  by  far  the  moat  important,  aii<i  they 
••airy  an  imiiienw!  amount  of  detriial  matter  into 
the  Bay  of  liengal  and  Arabian  Sea,  th-  se  forming 
extensive  depooitsof  blue  mini.  Along  the  African 
coiists,  in  depths  fnmi  100  to  lOOO  fathoms,  tlieie 
arc  great  deposits  of  glaoconitie  sands  and  mods, 
and  on  these  as  well  as  other  coasts  there  ar«  coral 
muds  and  sands,  and  blue  and  green  nnicls  in  the 
shallower  depths.  In  the  deejier  ]>ails  <.f  the 
ocean,  far  from  land,  there  are  v.ist  ilejitK*it9  of 
red  clay,  Kadiolarian  ooze,  ami  ('lolii^'i  rina  ooze. 
In  the  Anthem  Ocean,  towards  the  Autaivtic,  the 
U-d  uf  the  ocean  it  covered  with  a  Diatom  ooze. 

The  tempmttnre  of  the  surface  waters  of  th« 
Indian  Ocean  varies  much  in  different  parts  of  tb« 
ocean,  and  at  the  same  place  st  ilith  rent  times  of 
the  year  or  states  of  the  wind.  In  tixtpicai  rei,'iii;:s 
the  temperature  usually  varies  from  70'  to  sii  F  , 
and  tlie  yearly  range  is  only  7^  or  8*  F.  Off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  olf  Cape  (auaidalni,  bow* 
ever,  the  annual  range  of  temperature  may  I«e  from 
20*  to  80*  F.  For  instance,  sudden  and  ^rreat 
changes  of  temi»eratnie  are  often  imticed  ofT  f^a;« 
tiuaitlafui  M-hen  the  wind  blows  oil'  shore,  for  in 
this  wav  cold  and  deep  water  is  drawn  up  nloeg 
the  Afncan  coast  to  tue  the  place  of  the  wam 
snrfam  water  wiiieb  is  driven  eaatwatd  bjr  Urn 
wind. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 

the  Indian  Ocean  is  very  uniform  and  suljject  to 
little,  if  atiy,  annual  variation.  In  the  Ray  of 
Kengal  and  Arabian  Sea  temperatures  of  33" '7  F, 
and  34"  12  F.  have  been  recordeil  at  the  Imttom  ; 
these  are  not  more  than  the  fraction  of  a  degre« 
liiuher  than  those  olwerveil  by  the  ChnlUnger  in 
M  of  Bonth  latitude.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
this  dec-ji  coM  uater  is  slowly  <liawn  iiu.»  the 
Indian  Ocean  fnnn  the  Antarctic  to  snjii'lv  tlie 
place  of  t lie  warm  surface  currents  that  ate  ili  lvea 
southward  by  the  winds.  The  currents  of  Uie 
Indian  Ocean  are  leta  constant  than  in  the  other 
great  oceans,  and  are  largely  controlled  bv  th« 
dinH'tion  and  »tren;;th  of  tlie  monsoons  (see 'Slt>X- 
srmNs).  Some  of  the  m»ist  char.ictei i^tn-  cor^U 
utolb  and  iKlands  are  to  l>e  foumi  towards  the 
central  part  of  the  Imlian  Ocean,  snch  as  the  preat 
Maldive  group,  the  Chngos,  Diego  (iarcia,  and  the 
Cocos  Islan<ls.  Almost  all  the  tropical  shores  are 
skirted  by  fringing  and  iMMTier  reeCs.  Chri»tsaaa 
Island  is  an  upraised  eoral  formation.  St  PaiiPs. 
Mani  ilins,  ii,on»z,  and  otln-rs  an-  of  \  o!,-;i.nic 

oi  i  jin,  \\  hile  M  ailajjascar,  Ce>  Ion,  jutd  Socotra  Stfe 
tvpi'  il  continctital  islands. 

Indian  Orders*  Three  British  ordci»  of 
knighthood  take  their  name  from  India.   ( 1 )  The 

Im}»erial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India,  in^titnt.- 1 
1st  Januar>'  IHT8,  consists*  of  the  Ou«»«'n,  ceruujn 
of  her  danui^ileis  ami  ilan;:!!!*'^-  in  law  .  nf  nniruTtiav 
native  Indian  prinees.ses,  :in*l  the  wives  and  otJter 
female  relatives  of  the  vio  ray  of  India,  tJia 
;;ovemors  of  Madras  muI  Suiubay,  and  tlie  Pri^- 
oi|Mil  Secretary  of  State  fnr  India.  (3)  The  M««a 
Exalted  Order  of  t!ie  Star  of  Iinlia,  iri-ti!at<-.l 
in  1861,  and  enlarged  in  istki  and  I67t>,  cuasasta  ol 
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the  aoi^reign,  a  enuid-inuter  (Ihe  viceroy  for  the 

time  bein^),  and  Uiree  classes  of  members — Kni^lits 
(irand  Commandeni  ((i.C.S.I. )•  of  wlium  there  may 
be 30;  Knixhttt  Coiiiiiiiuiders  (K.C.S.I.)i  oi  whom 
there  may  bo  72;  ami  Companions  (C.S.I. )•  1+4 
in  number.  The  badj^e  of  the  order  is  a  light  bhie 
fibbon  with  thin  wiiite  stripes,  and  the  motto 
'Heaven's  Liglit  our  Ciuide.'  (3)  The  Most  Emi- 
nent Oriler  of  the  Indian  Empire,  instituted  in  1878 
to  commeniornte  t!ie  pnwlaniation  of  the  Queen  of 
Eni^land  an  I" m;  ^  -  f  In  !!  i,  and  enlarged  in  1886 
ana  1887,  coiiniwt.s  of  tlic  sovereign,  a  grand- 
mMtor  (the  viceroy  for  the  time  being),  and  three 
chwiwi  of  members— KnigUfik  Urand  Commanders 
<G.C.[.B.),  Knighti*  Com raatid«n  ( K.C.I. E.),  and 
Companions  (C.I. E. ).  The  mott<i  of  the  order  is 
tmpfraffirit  Aimjnciit  (*  Under  the  favour  of  the 
EmpreM* ' ). 

iBidlaa  Bedt  *  silicato  of  iron,  imported  hom 
tht  Fenian  Golf. 

ladiiin-s  ^  American  Iniuarb. 

la4lMI  Shmi  (CSoiuia  imtiea ),  a  plant  common 
in  almnat  all  tropisal  eonntriee ;  a  herliaceous 
l«or»»fi(ii.il,  with  a  creeping  root-stock  {rhuonic), 
tiii  l  .1  -iiiiple  stem,  fnnniHi  by  the  mihoring  bases 
lit  till'  lai t<>H;^;li,  o\;itf  iililoli;^  leavcK.    It  belongs 

to  the  imtiirai  ttnler  Maranuice4u.  It  derives  the 
naaie  Indian  Shot  from  the  seed,  which  is  hard, 
raood,  and  aboat  the  aiie  of  a  very  email  pea.  The 
eeed  ywM*  a  beantifdl  red  eolmtr.  The  root-Htocin 

are  vi  rv  l(in„'o,  sjxmgy,  and  jointe<l,  and  a  -  u  I 
in  Ur.A/il  fi)r  »»ritoIlij«iit  poultifw  tu  tumours  utul  . 
ji'i^. The  riHit  ^'t'M'ks  i>f  some  of  the  other 
species  ot  Canna  are  more  valuable,  yielding  the 
atarob  called  Tone-lee^moia 

Indian  Terrltor^r.  The  present  Tn(!ian  Tor- 
rilory  comprises  a  |iortion  of  the  region  uiigiuully 
■et  Hj-.-irt  liy  tin'  L  i.it.-.l  State-  t  r..,„'ri»hi  imo.  tm.  «d 
govemiiieatiuiauome  for  Indian  m*  v.».  t>j  i.  b.  . 

tribes.  It  is  »K>unded  N.  by  Kan- 1  "pi-—" 
MS,  from  which  it  is  sciiarated  hy  the  parallel  37'  N., 
K  hf  MiSMMUi  and  Arkansas,  8.  by  Texas,  from 
wUok  it  in  separated  bv  the  Bed  Biver,  and  W.  by 
Oklahoma  Territory.  The  arm  is  31.400  sq.  miles. 

Tlie  surface  of  the  territory  onnf'IsU  mainly  iif 
rolling  prairie  land  rising  p^lually  from  the  south- 
east toward  the  N.  and  \N .  In  the  south-east  the 
Mttifaco  is  broken  by  tow  ranges  of  the  Ozark  Monn- 
taims  wUeh  erees  tno  Arkansas  border.  The  most 
important  gron|m  are  the  Han  Bois  and  Shawnee. 
Ill  the  M>uth-we»t  are  the  Arbucklo  Mountains. 
The  mineral  resources  arc  cunHiiliialili'.  foul  is 
extensively  niine<i.  Cnpjwjr,  iron,  lea<l,  zinc, 
marble,  ami  building  stones  are  abundant.  Tlir 
temu>r>-  is  well  watered,  and  is  drainf^l  by  tlir>  K^l 
aaid  Arlutnsas  lUvers  and  tlieir  nunifrinis  tiilxit.-i.- 
rie*.    Tlie  rivtn-  bottoms  are  wide  and  fertile,  sub- 

CiX  Ui  overtlow  in  the  s|iring,  and  usually  enclosed 
iwwn  liiiilV-i  vsliii  ti  line  abruptly  to  the  inter- 
rening  i.jj«huiii».  The  north-eastern  part  is  well 
wi*oil»^l.  and  a  belt  of  forest,  known  as  the  'Cross- 
tmilieriv'  extends  from  the  Arkansas  Kivcr  to  the 
Braaos  in  Texss.  Tlie  black  bear,  brown  liear, 
aDt4-k>fie,  and  doer  are  abundant;  wild  tnrkeys, 
jicairie  lH*ns>,  and  sage-hens  also  alxmnd. 

Inflbiri  !( iritor)'  whi  ii  tii>t  ♦•stjiKli>ln'd  included 
all  tbr  biiltrtU)  unorgnni^etl  |M>rtit»a  uf  the  LoiiLsiana 
IVirrbavie,  and  was  •le'.igned  for  occui»ancy  by  the 
tlibas  tiicn  east  erf  the  Minossippi.  During  the  yeiuv 
|«n  nad  1(04  the  Craeks,  Choctaws,  Ciiickasaws, 
•ad  rberokem  were  removed  to  their  new  home. 
In  1»3>»  the  Seminolee  were  added,  and  the  rem- 
mu)''  •>:  ~  4.  tul  ntlit  r  ihIh'^  fullowed  shortly  after. 
Tr«M.U'-:-  vkfi«  utjuie  by  the  government,  covenant- 
la;;  bi  maintain  the  title  of  the  country  to  the 
lafdiOA  tnbes.  The  original  j;rants  extended  north* 
«Mi  fmn  the  Had  Juver.  indnding  portkme  ol 


what  are  now  Kansas  and  Nebraelca,  and  weetward 
to  the  lUOth  meridian.  By  sulKHMjuent  treaties  with 
tlie  Indians,  the  United  States  squired  coutnd  of 
the  countr>-  N.  of  parallel  37'.  A  strip  of  land 
between  the  parallels  38"  SfK  N.  and  37^  N.,  and 
between  tin-  meridians  100'  W.  ami  lOJ'  W.,  later 
known  as  the  Public  Land  Strip,  was,  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Te.\as,  for  a  time  emmeonsly  reekoned 
as  a  part  of  Indian  Territory. 

In  1866  the  United  Statra  purchased  the  western 
portion  of  the  various  -^-^rants  to  lie  allotted  to  other 
Indian  tribes  or  to  freedmeu.    At  the  same  time, 
tiie  St'iiiinoles,  who  )iad  paiied  with  tlieir  entire 
duuiaiii,  tmi-chased  a  ))ortion  of  tlie  land  ceded  by 
tlie  Creeks.    Tribes  whose  homos  were  west  of  tlie 
Mississippi  have  at  various  times  i<een  settled  on 
these  landa   Bv  consent  of  the  Indians,  these  lands 
wero  ill  1889  anu  siil  -r  ;  i^-ntly  thrown  oiM-n  to  white 
settlerx,  and  the  ur^^anisiiiion  of  Oklahoma  reduml 
Indian  Territory  to  its  present  limits. 

The  dtflerent  tribes  or  nations,  under  the  original 
treaties,  were  allowed  to  manage  their  own  internal 
affairs.  Causes  between  diflerent  tribes  or  between 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Indians  are  sub- 
ject to  ailjudication  in  the  fe<k'ral  (  lui  s  The  land 
ap]>nrtioned  to  each  of  the  nations  is  huld  on  the 
c«)niinnnity  system,  but  the  tenure  of  vast  estates 
has,  with  the  disa|i))c>arance  of  the  full-blooded  In- 
dians, become  a  niufiopoly  of  the  few.  The  Indians 
owned  nemro  slaves  before  the  civil  war ;  they  aided 
with  the  ooath,  and  for  a  time  their  lands  were 
considored  forfeit.  Tlie  lifx-mtion  of  these  slaves 
.  gave  Lheni  certain  ri;4lit.H  in  tlie  |jind»,  ui»l  »iuce 
that  time,  esi'eeially  union;;  tlie  Creeks  and  Semi- 
noles,  the  races  iiave  become  so  iutennixed  that  the 
African  element  predomllMttea,  Marriage  with  the 
whites  has  always  been  enoonraged  by  Uie  Indians, 
und  tt  the  pioneer  and  adventurer  could  acquire 
citizenship  in  no  other  way.  intvrtnarriat:e  heiame 
I  sjocommon  that  the  true  Ifnli.m  is^  t  ry  »»caixe.  The 
*  s<)iiiiw-nien '  have  tiius  Ik^-omio  the  dominant  class, 
and  control  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  tribes. 
The  while  iH>pulati<m  has  increased  to  about  I50,U00, 
most  of  whom  are  tenants  paying  rental  for  the 
lands,  besides  a  restdcncc-tax  ;  thoy  have  no  rights 
of  citizei^'  iii  Til--,,  n^xe^.  with  llie  rentJil  of  the 
lands  and  t  uuonio  of  ovur  $S,(MHi.tNio  held  in  trust 
bjr  the  federal  go%'ernment,  form  tlie  Hupportof  the 
tribal  governments.  There  is  a  ^Towing  sentiment 
in  favour  of  holding  lands  in  .'si^N  eralty,  of  abotieh- 
ins  tribal  relations,  ami  of  aci]uiring  tnited  Statea 
citizenship  and  the  rights  of  statehood. 

r<i|).  in  1890,  177, Tsj.  dividcl  as  follows  nmong 
the  hive  Nations  :  (  iK'nikees.  Tifl.TT.')  :  riiiekasaws. 
.')7,7<i:J;  Choctaws.  •»'.'.<»4.'  (  h  1^  I7.!'l-J  ;  and 
Seminoles  '2657.  Of  tliis  nuiul>er  the  Imlians  con- 
stitute less  than  52,000,  the  whites  about  108,000,  and 
descendaiit.s  of  former  negro  slaves  the  remainder. 

ludia-rubbcr,  CAoirmiorr,  or  Gum  Elas- 
tic, a  su  I  istance  which,  on  au  Miint  of  its  |>cculiar 

(iroperties,  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  It  is 
ound  in  the  milky  iuicesof  plants,  and  moe^l  abund- 
antly in  the  natural  onlers  Moraeete,  Artocarpaceiv^ 
Eupliorbiiiccn-,  Aps-ynaceie,  and  Asclepimlnceti^ 
It  exists  in  the  niilkv  juice  of  plants  growing  in 
tenij«»raf«  climates ;  fiut  it  is  only  in  tropical  end 
sill  :  I  '  1  :  al  ctmntrie^.  llial  it  fK-em-.  >■>  Kluinilaiilly 
as  to  Ik-  i»f  eoonoiiitual  inH«>rtniief.  I'he  paiu  i(miI 
South  American  tree  is  tlie  Ihrrn  Imistiirusis  or 
ffuianctm*,  nl»u>  oalbnl  Siphonitt  ^Itutiea,  or  J  ntrnjiha 
flastica,  a  Euphorbia«'eouH  troej  also  the  .Mexican 
VagtUlmi  elasltrn,  which  i*  Artocarpaceotts.  in  the 
East  the  Fiem  etuMtiat  (of  the  enter  Moraeem), 
akin  to  the  llanyan  i  i|  x  .V  !■«  n  tn»e  <  f  nol.tt-  |.rn- 
|>«>rtions,  the  amiearame  ot  wlio«»-  Khi>»v  Uiivt  s  is 
well  known  in  turope  fmni  «*iiiall  h|>e<  iniens  ^jiiiwn 
in  potA  as  omamentAl  plants.  Various  Apocy- 
naeeone  treea  (WUInghbeia,  Laadolphia,  Uieeoliw 
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&c.)  yield  commercial  quantities  of  nib1>er  in 
Malaya,  Borneo,  and  Central  Africa.  The  name 
CaouieAoue  is  from  *  Guib  or  Gentnl  AuMilcan 
word  OaeAueku. 

Borne  of  the  properties  of  indiA-ra1>b«r  nrast 
bftve  been  known  in  America  at  a  very  early 
period,  Ijccause  tails  made  by  the  HiiytiaiiM  of  the 
gum  tif  a  tree,  bonncin;^  l>ett«r  than  the  wimi-balls  of 
Ca-stile,  are  nientione<l  by  Uerrera  in  liis  account  of 
C'olumbuH  M  t^econd  voyage.  In  a  book  publtslied  in 
1615  Joan  de  TorqaemadM  meotfanM  lihe  tne  which 
yiddi  it  In  Mexico,  deaeribes  tho  mode  of  eolleeting 
■the  gnm,  and  8tAt«s  that  it  is  made  into  shoes  ;  also 
that  the  S]ianijird.s  use  it  for  waxing  their  cauva.'i 
cloak's  to  niaki-  tlit  in  roiMt  water.  More  exact 
information  \v:i8  fiirnisbed  by  M.  de  la  Condaniinc 
in  173.).  Imlia-rubber  was  at  first  known  as 
EUutic  Gum,  and  noeived  ito  ptewat  name  from  the 
diwmvery  (aboot  1770)  of  its  nae  for  robbing  out 
black-lead  j»encil  niarkn.  for  which  purpose  it  began 
to  be  imported  into  Britain  in  .small  quantitiei* 
ahiiiit  tlie  end  of  the  18th  century,  lM_iii<,'  much 
valued  by  artists,  and  sold  at  3s.  tite  cubic  half 
Indi.  Even  before  this  time  its  employment  for  the 
aMDufaoture  of  flexible  tubes  for  the  nae  of  luij^ns 
and  diemiatB  had  been  eneeeeafally  mttempted; 
but  it  was  not  till  1S'20  that  its  employment  began 
to  extend  beyond  tlie  rubbiii"'  out  of  pencil  marks. 
Its  a])jilication  to  the  manufacture  of  watcijiroof 
doth  nrst  gave  it  commercial  importance.  About 
fhe  eaoM  tuie  a  method  was  discovered  of  faibricat- 
ing  artldea  of  varioua  Jdnds  by  easting  india-rubber 
inmoulde.  ItoelMtldtyMMflexibiRty,  its  insol- 
ubility in  water,  and  ito  great  impenetrability  to 
gases  and  fluids  in  general  liave  now  been  found  to 
adapt  it  to  a  great  variety  of  ;  but  for  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  its  apulicalions  it  is  now 
•niiiloyed  in  the  vulcanised  staM. 

The  india-rubber  of  ooninerae  is  obtained  most 
largely  from  South  America,  hat  considerable 

fuantities  are  alHo  procured  from  British  India,  the 
ndian  Archipela;,'o,  the  west  coast  of  Afiica,  and 
the  Mauritius.  l)iuinj^  tlic  year  ISHS  t!ie  imports 
of  this  material  into  Urec^  Britain  were  as  follows  : 


Ctrt. 

YVKD  Br*ril  10ei,«l7 

N    Writ  Cout  of  Africa  .'   43,448 

.    Afrl.  ».  .itti.T  uarU  ;  7,362 

H   I II '  1  >  .u.-sMi4  0MtialJba«iea   9.496 

H    Bnlisli  Indi*  k...  21,W8 

•    Portugal   ll,«7e 

m    Other  Cottstftoi   10,188 

TMd  ,  Mjua 


In  1853  Um  total  imports  were  only  lft.9110  ewt  { 
in  1802,  S9,703  cwt ;  in  1876.  157,600  cwt ;  in 
1883,  229,101  cwt. ;  in  18H7,  237,511  cwt;  in  1888. 
2ls,ri  cwt.;  atid  in  1889,  2,'«),27o  cwt.  In  1883 
the  average  price  per  cwt.  was  SIHs.;  in  18iS5, 
220s.  ;  in  1887,  228s.  ;  and  in  1894  ,  216s.  The 
valae  of  imports  in  1883  was  £3,6.')2,817,  and  in 
1888,  £2,555,341.  In  1894  the  im|H>rt  was 
cwt.  (including  that  from  Nyassaland  and  Congo 
Free  State)  valued  at  £3,272,104.  India-mbltergoods 
wortli  <i\iM  £1,000,000  are  exported  from  Britain. 

India  rulilwr  is  i^onietimes  collected  by  cutting 
the  trees  down,  which  is  a  very  ruinous  process, 
and  resorted  to  mainly  that  a  greater  quantity  may 
l>e  obtained.  The  more  usual  method,  however, 
is  by  uakiag  simple  incisions  in  the  trunks.  In  a 
few  hours  the  Jnlce  which  flows  out  (ills  clav  basins 
phiced  to  n  ciMv.'  it.  It  i«  Mdiditied  and  ilricd  hy 
vari<»UH  hk-iIuhIm  sometime!*  spreatl  out  in  tliin 
luyei-s  and  drierl  in  tlie  sun  or  the  smoke  of  firej», 
sometimes  (iu  C»>ntral  America)  coagulated  by 
leaves  of  a  kind  of  vine.  A  good  tree  will  ]rield 
four  oonees  of  juice  daily,  and  twenty  gallons  in 
a  season ;  a  ^nllon  producing  2  lb.  of  good  rubber. 
Adultecation  is  not  aneommoo. 


Pataindia  riibLcr  i.s  the  lie.st,  and  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market  (averaging;  about  3S. 

Sr  lb. ).  The  other  South  American  kinds  are  ef 
ir  quality.  East  Indian  rubber,  tboogfa  aalnr- 
ally  a  fine  quality,  is  often  injured  by  adttltanitka 
and  careless  collecting. 

Commercial  india  rubber  i.*<  a  tout.h  filiron*  F^ub- 
stance,  poswssiiii,'  cLu-lic  pii>|H'rti»-8  in  the  hij^ln-t 
degree.  Reduced  to  the  temperature  of  freezing 
water  (.32'  F.)  it  hardens,  ana  in  greater  part,  tt 
not  entirely,  loses  its  elastieity,  but  does  not  !«• 
come  brittle.  When  heated,  as  by  placing  ia 
lM)ilin<,'  water,  it  softens  and  bcdimc'^  wry  much 
mure  elii-slic  tlian  at  ordinaiy  t«-nip«  i!it\ircj',  tlioujHi 
it  docs  not  in  any  degree  dis.s*)lve  iu  the  water,  ll 
suddenly  .stretched  to  seven  or  eight  tiiitea  its 
original  length  it  becomes  wann  ;  and  if  Icept  ii 
this  outstretched  formjfoT  several  weeks  it  njiprais 
to  lose  in  ^'reat  part  its  elastic  properties,  and  in 
tbb  condition  is  readily  cut  into  tho-e  thin  thrc.id* 
which  are  used  in  tlie  fUi.sfir  [lut  in  I«inriel.-i,  A.c., 
and  the  chistiiity  of  which  is  leadilv  it  ricMed 
by  tlie  api>lication  of  gentle  heat.  Of  late  year*, 
however,  elastic  thread  is  usually  prepared  with 
vulcanised  rubber.  Comniereial  indla-mbber  ii 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  not  acted 
upon  by  alkalies  or  nciils,  except  when  flu-  latter 
are  concentrafe<i  and  luai  is  nnplied,  l.ut  is 
f-dhihlc  in  ctlicr,  clilornfuriu,  lii.-nlpiiidc  of  c.iilx-n, 
naphtha,  petroleum,  Iwuzol,  iiiul  the  <  >xeiitiitl  r.ii? 
of  turpentine,  lavender,  and  so^Kiif i  iu*.  Manv 
other  essential  and  fixed  oils,  wliea  heatod  wit^ 
rubber,  cause  it  to  soften,  and  produee  thiek  glo- 
tinous  compounds,  especially  linseed-oil,  which,  in 
the  proportion  of  IJ  lit.  of  the  oil  to  4  <»z.  rnhber 
iu  thin  stri|is  <if  (ilms,  yields  a  solution  which, 
w  hen  .stmiiied,  i.s  of  ^reat  use  in  rendering  tshocs, 
cloth,  \c.  watcrpntof.  When  heated  to  248°  F. 
rubber  fuses ;  and  at  600°  it  is  volatilised,  at  Uw 
•ante  time  undergoing  decoiuposition,  and  yi^ds  a 
liquid  called  t'aoutcJtoucin,  possessing  great  s^d- 
vent  powers  over  india-rubuer  aiid  other  sub- 
BtJinccH. 

To  purify  the  raw  material  it  is  boiled  for  some 
time  in  large  tanks,  which  softens  it  and  in  f^me 
measure  releasee  the  solid  impurities  with  whicii  it 
is  often  mixed.  It  is  then  put  through  powetfnl 
machines  which  masticate  and  re<Iuce  it  to  shreds, 
and  while  undergoing  this  operation  a  stream  o# 
water  is  constantly  running  over  it  and  ihorwu^bly 
cleansing  it  from  all  impurities.  It  in  then  n>ll«tl 
out  into  thin  sheets  and  hung  up  to  dr^-  in  a  room 
heated  by  artificial  means,  and  thus  freed  fmsB  all 
moisture.  Or,  after  cleansing,  the  material  under- 
goes a  process  <»f  kneading  under  very  henvy 
rollers,  which  causes  the  adhesion  of  the  various 
pieces  of  rubber  to  each  other,  and  ultimately 
yields  a  ma-ss  or  block  of  nilili<>r  in  which  the  con- 
densation is  HO  perfect  that  all  air  holes  and  ntlier 
cells  and  interstices  disappear.  The  bloeJk  ol 
rublier  is  then  cut  under  water  by  uowerfnl  kniTos 
or  shears  into  sheets,  from  which  uands  or  thr«?ad 
may  lie  obtained.  In  the  manufacture  of  ^nnnrr* 
threads  iiicic  cutting  in  luul  rccoui'M-  to  :  aiut  the 
(iciiiacy  of  the  o{»eration  mav  be  undcrst«iiHl  M-li*tn 
it  i^  -tai<  (1  that  one  pountf  of  ruhlier  will  vi«Id 
32,000  yards  of  thread.  The  round  elastic  ilirraii 
is  prepared  from  rubber  which  has  been  traateai 
with  about  double  its  weight  of  bisulphide  of 
carlton,  containing  almut  .*>  tier  cent,  of  alcohol, 
wliirli  yitld«.  a  material  resembling  iu  c«.n 

sistence  bread-dough  or  putty ;  ond  this  licio^ 
s<^|ueezed  thniugh  a  series  of  small  holes,  ptx>dtic«« 
minute  round  threads,  which  are  first  received  ok 
an  endless  piece  of  vwvet,  and  ultimately  oa  an 
endless  web  of  common  doth  fiOO  to  600  yards  loss^ 
during  the  transit  of  the  threads  across  which  tisa 
solvent  or  bisulphide  of  earbon  evapoiatieo,  and 
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Iwwi  Ihe  bilia  rubber.  Wlien  it  il  wididl  to 
««a>Te  lliew  tlmMia  into  doth  they  w  wound 
upon  bobbin*,  tftking  cat*  to  streteb  tbe  rubber 

as  much  as  uu^wible,  ho  as  to  dtiprive  it  fur  the 
lime  bein}»  of  it«  eliuticity ;  and.  alter  it  has  been 
'vi(\<>n  into  till'  cl'itli,  n  hot  iron  is  j)n»8<Hi  over 
the  faHric,  and  immediately  the  rubbur  r«ii»utiiua 
iu  elasticity. 
The  method  for  maicing  waterproof  clothing  or 

*  Haddiitaahea,*  the  ttnt  application  of  rubber  on  a 
large  ncn\e,  was  invented  at  Glasgow  in  1820-23  by 
theScottia!)  rhomi^t.  Charles  MacinUwh  (1766-1943). 
in  tills  in.-innfa  r  un  thi>  caoutclioac  has  to  undergo 
many  and  vari-  I  [  n  i»-^se»<.  It  is  first  reduced  to  a 
snlntion  with  n  i;  I  h  i  or  other  solvent,  and  it  is 
then  aniulgamated  with  other  ingredients  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  it  has  to  be  applied 
to.  It  is  then  npread  on  the  surface  of  the  cloth, 
a  proc«AR  formerly  done  bv  hand,  but  now  by  means 
of  ii|>rc;v<lin;,'  niii'-iiiiifs.  wliicli  ftpply  it  in  very  thin 
co,it-«,  so  thin  that  with  piirt"  para  nroofing  as  many 
a.-4  (u'elre  eoats  are  spread  to  make  the  cloth  air- 
proof,  bat  eo  thin  in  each  coat  that  the  twelve 
only  m«Mar«  one  ninety-eixth  part  of  an  inch ; 
for  ordinary  waterproof  purposes,  however,  five  or 
■ix  are  generally  sufficient.  For  dimble  textures 
the  clotIi<«  are  then  nress<vl  to<,'cthcr  Itctweon  heavy 
rollers.  These  clotiis  are  all  vulcanised,  and  tins 
can  he  performed  by  a  number  of  processes — by  the 

•  cold  '  process,  by  vaporising,  by  steam,  and  by  dry 
beat.  The  i^arments  are  tlion  cat  Ollt  from  the 
elotlit  and  tnsteno<l  together  by  means  of  pure 
mbber  eemont,  which  make  the  edges  adhere. 

The  Vi\rifty  of  ^'ar;ii<'nls  now  ma^e  up  arc  almost 
•ad leas,  and  every  year  the  demand  fur  them  in 
fachionahle  designs  and  cloths  is  increasing. 

Vmietmmd  or  Solid  India-rubber.— i'an  india* 
rahber  ia  now  neetl  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  tho 
MtBg  b«t  it  ia  applied  in  the  vulcanised  state  to  a 
TBTT  larg«  extent.  The  remarkable  change  which 
f .inKi.li  iiic  imit»Ti,nM's  when  ntixdl  %vith  sulphur 
aii'l  healetl,  utii-«>rding  to  circuatiitances,  from  240* 
til  310'  F..  was  discovered  by  Charles  Goodyear,  in 
America,  in  1K34-44,  and  inclcpendently,  about  tho 
name  time,  by  Mr  Thomas  Hancrtck,  in  England. 
In  the  pn>ceM8  of  valcantsing,  the  rnbber,  aa  a 
preliminary  step,  ts  cither  torn  into  shreds  or 
.  TTi-lii-l  into  tinn  pi<'<'<"<  l.y  machinery*,  and  after- 
Harris  vvti.'^liud.  Tliurts  are  two  principal  kinds  of 
ruleaniwl  rubber,  one  hard  ami  Imrny  in  its 
tot tnre,  the  other  soft  and  elastic.  In  the  cai<o 
of  tlie  former  the  caoutchouc  is  mixed  with  alxmt 
oae-thinl  n#  its  weight  of  salphar,  and  heated  for 
Mfrermt  hours,  the  temperature  finally  rising  to 
fallv  »Mr  p.  For  tlii'  M,h  kin<I  of  vtiU-ani-*c.l 
riibWr.  on  tdo  otlicr  iiaii'l,  a  niucli  smaller  j>rt>p«>r- 
tion  ol  -ulphijr  i*  rt'i|uin><l — vi/..  from  2^  to  10 
piv  c«at..  and  Uie  heat  to  which  it  is  8iibjecte<l 
in  the  volcanii«ing  chamber  is  considerably  less. 
I  matlv.  too^  with  this  latter  kiiid»  tlie  artidee  are 
flMiii«  nelore  the  rabber  la  heated.  The  snlphur  is 
fnwrnoTilv  ii.I'I'^l  in  the  grouml  stat«',  Lnt  tninc- 
imi*m  the  mblier  is  treated  with  some  solution 
^  -It /lining  thia  demeatt  «ttdi  m  the  bfmilphUe  of 

Ahhowgii  snlphur  is  the  only  essential  in^'rodient 
iifiiwl  lor  vnlcauising  rubber,  yet  othtT  stib- 
■ttuMB  art  mmalty  ailded.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
inery  U'ltiri;.,'.  pi|>f»<,  nnil  Monio  otJii'r  articles, 
U*c  MtUcate  oi  magiu^ia  (  Kn-nch  clialk  i  is  nx-ti  to 
rtit  ailbesiveness.  Killiar^jf,  or  larUjn.itc  of 
wait,  a^io.  is  fretjuently  mixed  with  the  rubber 
(MdfBlphnr  for  certain  porpoaea;  bat  there  is  nally 
*  low  ust  of  materiab  more  or  lew  used  in  prepar- 
ing dilfh«nt  qualities  of  ratcanised  caontebono, 
■ac?!  tunnuf.ii-tiirf r  11^111;,'  mixture*  the  exact  nature 
at  mhich  b«  is  careful  not  to  divulge.  Aephalt,  | 
tir,  Umm,  Impblielit  wbitinf,  rosin,  MUphido  ol  1 


antimony,  and  ground  cork  are  some  of  the  in- 

Kidients  most  commonly  employed  in  this  way. 
Iting  for  machinery  and  some  kinds  oi  tnhiM 
are  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  caaras  and  vnP 

canined  rubber. 

Natural  caontohouc.  iut  already  stated,  is  elastic, 
cohesive,  impervioiw  U>  ga«es,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  resists  many  chemical  reagents ;  but  it  loses 
its  elasticity  by  cold,  mftens  by  heat,  and  is  de- 
stroyed by  luanv  lixed  oils.  After  being  vnlean- 
iscd  caoutchouc  das  its  eloftticity  greatly  increased, 
is  not  hardened  by  cold,  nn«l  does  not  soften  or 
I  (  sine  viscid  at  any  tciispernture  ^iHtrl  of  its 
alisulute  decomposition.  Ik'sidcs,  it  is  barely  sol- 
uble in  turpentine,  naphtha,  and  the  other  solvents 
of  pure  caoutchouc  ;  nor  does  oil  readily  praetrato 
or  soften  it  Vciy  often,  liowever,  the  natnral  oil 
in  some  cloths,  or  oils  uscil  in  manufacture,  tend 
to  make  the  rubber  decay,  and  this  has  often  caused 
rubbor-mamifacturei¥  a1arj,a'  anuuiiit  of  tronlilc. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  lai'k  to  attempt  Ut  sjwcify 
the  many  useful  puriwees  to  which  vulcanised 
caimtchouc  is  apidicKi,  even  if  we  had  the  space  to 
spare.  From  the  year  1843,  when  it  was  fitst 
made,  to  the  present  time  tho  variims  patented 
applications  of  it  must  thousands  in  number, 
'ihc  mere  altrid;^ments  -f  I'n  siiciifictitions  c«in- 
netu^l  with  this  inaLcrial,  issued  liy  the  EInglish 
Patent  Office,  form  a  thick  volume.  Under  the 
head  Goloshes  will  be  found  a  brief  deacriptiou 
of  the  process  of  nmking  india  rnblter  shoes.  jBoth 
coats  and  shoes  of  this  material  have,  however,  the 
objectionable  property  of  pieventing  the  escape  of 
nioifiture  from  the  skin,  liclting,  buffers,  wheel 
tires,  washers,  valves,  tdpes,  fire-hose,  and  other 
engineering  apjdianceB  form  a  large  bruncti  of  the 
ruuber-tracTe.  For  medical  and  surj^ical  I'liriKwes 
many  articlci^  are  made  of  thb  nmterial.  Uf  tuch 
an  apparently  trivial  matter  as  vnlcauuied  rabber 
thread  one  tn^lisli  firm  tnms  ont  alwut  3000  lb. 
I>cr  day,  and  aiiotlier  sin;;le  small  urtidf  -viz. 
tobacco-|Mmches— is  made  in  another  factory  at  the 
rate  of  ."JOOO  per  diem. 

Hard  vulcanised  rubber,  termed  vulcanite,  and 
sometimes  elxmite,  is  made  into  a  great  many  small 
articles,  such  as  combs,  chains,  bracelets,  boxes, 
penholders,  paper-knives,  knife-handles,  buttons, 
ecc,  as  a  suiietitute  for  materials  like  lioin.  Uono, 
ivoiy,  and  jet.  Like  these  subst4iiH't.'»  lheiii»eh'e£, 
it  b* formed  into  various  oV>iccts  by  nuiulding,  cut- 
ting, carding,  polishing,  ana  other  processes.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  artielai  are  now  sold.  The  black 
colour  of  vulcanite  ornaments  has  Still  a  tendency 
to  turn  gray,  but  the  brittleness  which  was  a  fault 
tif  fonilxH  made  of  it  a  few  years  n-^i>  seems  to  be 
ovei-couie.  With  respect  to  objeei*  of  conHiderable 
size,  vulcanite  has  l»een  made  into  furniture,  orna- 
mental tiles,  and  (>ven  rails  for  railroads  and  par- 
ing for  footpaths,  for  w  hich  latter  puri>ose  it  snitl 
admirably.  A  kind  of  vulcanite  is  now  rerf 
largely  employe*!  as  an  insulator  in  electric  rablesb 

India  rniiUer  M  lien  rneltetl  at  .'ifIS  F.,  anil  mixed 
wiili  half  it-i  \vei>;lit  of  .^lake*l  lime,  tonus  a  useful 
cement  or  Inte,  which  can  be  easily  lo«>sened,  but 
it  \N  ill  dry  and  harden  if  red  lead  is  a<ldcd.  A  very 
tenacious  glne  is  formed  by  heating  eaontchnuc, 
coal-tar,  and  shelMac  toother.  Il  forms  an  in- 
grc<lient  !n  some  special  kinds  of  vamubes,  and  it 
iiKo  imjirovei  tlie  liihricatitiK  '[nalitifS  of  niinenU 
oiN  wlica  a  small  quantity  \^  ^li^*^«^|\ eil  in  them. 

In  Great  Britain  sonif  of  thr  liirj^-e  imiia-rublier 
factories  employ  over  UKM)  hands,  and  smaller  works 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  The  exports 
are  sent  an  over  the  world,  principatlv  to  the 
Continent,  North  America,  and  Australia.  Tho 
duty  lev  itnl  on  tlii"  cla->  of  ;:iMMi-<  i><  prohihitive  of 
the  expansion  of  the  trmle  with  the  L  nilcd  States. 
Tho  nuutufftctttrt  of  iiidi»>rabher  ia  also  cwrioil  on 
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extonsively  in  the  United  States  and  Franea  Tn 

most  rubljcr-fact'iries  a  lar^^e  niiml>or  of  f  !ic  wnrk- 
peoftlfl  are  femaU's  ;  siiul.  a8  no  ^reat  skill  is  re- 
(juin-d  oil  the  jMirt  i>f  the  (>j)frati\ enj^apHl  in 
•onio  dt-iMirtnicDtH,  employment  in  auch  works  has 

i>iove(l  a  hmm  to  nuuny  paMtu  who  liave  never 
ewned  a  trade. 

The  high  price  of  raw  {ndSa-rDbber  hu  led  to 
many  attempts  fo  proilnoe  a  substitute,  J'vit  none 
•f  them  etjual  in  duriiliility  the  pure  caoutchouc 

Indlcator-dlairaiii,  a  diaurani  drawn  on  an 

inffiritli,r  rtir<fh\  llie  pencil  of  the  indicator  of  an 
en>;iiif  at  work.  Tlic  object  in  view  is  to  aacertain 
tilt'  rolatiiMis  Ix'twcfn,  ami  nlfo  tlu!  iiroduct  of  tl>e 
%'arying  pressure  and  the  correM)>onaiJig  vaiiations 
of  vttluioe  of»  tho  working  sultstance — steam,  ex- 
ploeive  gaa  mixtara^  hot  air.  or  other  material. 
The  latter,  the  vanaUons  oc  rolnnie,  are.  in  a 
cylinder,  represented  by  the  movements  of 

the  piston  ;  tlio  furmer,  the  varj'ing  nresimre,  may 
be  fdlliiwiHl  l)y  making  the  Rteam,  oic  I>re98  out 
the  piiiiun  of  a  Htnall  side^cyiiader  against  the 
resistance  of  a  spring.  If  a  peneil  be  attaehed  to 
this  piaton  it  will  mark  on  a  piaoa  9i  pafw  or  card 
held  in  contact  with  the  pinnt  a  etrught  line 
traced  ami  rotrai^od  with  varj'ing  velocity.  If  tln' 
steam  Itc  stnit  uli  frnm  this  side-cylinder  the  pencil 
n>HuiiieM  the  posititdi  of  'no  pressure.'  If  now,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pitton  of  the  main  cylinder  he 
made  to  draw  the  paper  or  card  past  the  pencil 
point  in  a  direction  at  right  apglee  to  the  lormer, 
the  varying  velocity  with  which  a  stndght  lino  is 
traond  and  retraced  on  tlie  papor  will  lejirnduce 
tlu!  varyiii;^  velocities  «)f  tlic  main  jiistnn  it^^elf.  If 
tliesu  two  actions  be  now  lih  i  i  ■<t  peticil  will 
move,  say,  up  and  down,  while  tlio  paper  will  oecil- 
late  or  l>e  unrolled  luickward  and  forward.  The 
pendl-point  will  aocordingly  deecribe  noon  the  paper 
an  irreguUrly-cnrved  fignre  whidi  will,  in  nnifomi 
working,  l»e  a  clo«e<l  curve,  and  will  nhvnys  tend 
approxitiiat'ely  to  repnMlnce  itsplf  during  eac  li  wne- 
cc>-<iv('  cycli?  of  tlie  en^^iine.  L'j>on  the  jn-ales  on 
which  the  linear  trm^.'^  of  the  pencil  represent,  in 
dimtions  at  rigitt  angles  to  one  anoUier,  the  varia- 
tlooe  of  pressure  and  the  pittoO'-nioveroenta  respec- 
tively, the  arm  enclosed  by  thie  curve  will  repre- 
sent the  work  done  by  the  engine  during  each 
cycle ;  and  its  form  enables  the  actual  prc^furcH 
and  voliiinea  of  the  woi  kin;;  >u!»-tance  to  be  traced 
out  fur  each  Hucce!4^•ive  portion  of  the  cycle,  and 
thus  enables  the  working  of  the  engine  to'  l»e  care- 
fully studied  in  detail.  For  examples  see  Holmes, 
The  Steam-enffine  ;  and  Dugald  Clerk,  Gaa-fngiHts. 
See  Has  KSi-isE  (Vol.  V.,  page  106)  for  diagrams. 

IndlrtiOlV  a  perioil  or  cycle  of  fifteen  years, 
the  origin  of  which  i*  involved  in  ol»«ct»rity,  but 
which  was  originally  a  IimviI  term.  It  liegan  to  be 
nscd  in  reckoning  time,  fhietly  by  eccle^ifi-stical 
Iii^tMriaiii,  dm  in;;  the  lifi'  f  A  I  liariiisins  ;  it  wu-h 
atltirwiiidi)  adopieti  l»y  tin!  popes,  who  tetill  con- 
tinue to  11x0  it,  and  through  whof^e  influence  it 
cani»  to  lie  so  generally  employed  during  the 
miildle  ages  that  the  dates  of  charters  and  public 
deeds  of  this  era  are  expressed  in  indictiona  as  well 
as  in  years  of  the  Christian  era.  The  first  iniliction 
is  i»uppn-,rd  ioIia\e  ciiiiiniesiced  on  ?*epteniber  24, 
312,  the  day  ot  1  on*ianlirie  s  vicUu  v  over  Maxen- 
tiu''.  If  we  reckon  backwanb  to  the  conimcnce- 
meut  of  the  Christian  era  it  will  )>e  seen  that 
1  A.D.  does  not  correspond  to  the  l^t,  but  to  the 
4tli  year  of  an  iudiction— hence,  if  to  any  given 
fear  «f  the  Chrixtinn  *ra  3  he  add^ri,  and  the  sum 
dioided  by  1.',  f/c  1 1  ,iiaiiiiler  icdl  'ti''''  /  "  vYA-m 
of  that  mnr  tn  an  mdn  tinn — thus,  IsimJa.d.  was 
the  lliird  year  of  an  imliclion.  Of  course  such  a 
method  of  marking  time  was  necessarily  incom- 
plete, for  it  indttdea  no  atateoieat  of  the  number 


of  indldlona  which  had  elapeed  sinee  tha  lint 

'  adoption  of  that  method  of  computation. 

Indictment.  See  Criminal  Law. 

Indies.  See  East  Indies,  and  West  Ixvies. 

Indisestlon,  or  Dvsi  Ki  siA,  pro^ierly  iadodea 
only  Mich  derangements  of  the  digestive  prpceea  aa 
do  not  depend  on  any  recogniaable  etmetiual 

chan<^  But  it  is  very  common  to  applv  tlit-  term 
loosely  to  any  digestive  disorder,  wIjatf\«T  its 
can  »■  may  be.  In  this  sen>e  dyspt'j>>ia  i-^  a 
s\  niptum  of  a  miiltittide  of  dii>eaiiefl,  in  the 
(fe&cription  of  which,  when  it  is  sufiicieutly  im- 
portant, it  will  lie  found  noticetL  ^Fnactioaal 
dyspepsia,  the  dvspe])8ia  of  otherwise  li«altl»y 
people,  is  what  will  be  considered  herei.  Of  ihw 
there  am  two  chief  varieties,  tlie  atonic  ainl  the 
irr  ,'  '/.  '  »•  or  or/V/  dyspepsia.  Tlie  former  i-  tvm^il 
b^'  delicient  sccretinn  of  the  gastric  juice  aiid 
diminished  nioveTiient  of  the  st<mmch  >valls,  and 
it  is  often  aeeociated  with  a  want  of  vitality  in  the 
system.  The  latter  is  frequently  fonnd  in  nttrmnm 
of  vi^rons  and  robust  frame  an^  of  active  natdts  : 
and  in  many  ca.««es  it  is  to  be  lookml  niton  as  the 
result  of  an  excess  of  digestive  Hcti\ ity  IcsMiinir  to 
the  acctiiiiulaliou  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  acid 
prtxiuct.'t  in  the  stomach,  especially  toward  the  end 
of  di^eetion.  This  form  ie  more  common  in  mm 
than  m  women,  and  is  rarely  met  with  before  adwlt 
life. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  diflr««r  consideiaMy 
in  ditrerciu  individuala  Tl  >■  uj  jietite  i>  often 
good,  aud  sometimes  vorations,  )>ut  it  may  be 
deficient.  For  some  time  after  eating  there  nmy 
be  no  dificomfort:  bat  sooner  or  later  pain  eoaaea 
on  in  the  r^on  or  the  atomach,  at  first  dull,  after- 
wards more  severe.  A  feeling  of  fullnesa  and  dis- 
tension follows,  accompanied  bv  flatulent  dischar^ 
and  the  eniotntiim  of  a  sour  fiquid.  The  discom- 
fort niav  sometimes  deepen  into  nausea  and  vuniit- 
ing.  Tne  pain  occasionally  shoots  up  towards  the 
shoulders,  and  may  nin  down  the  left  arm,  like  Use 
pain  of  angina  pectoris.  Troin  this,  howerer,  it 
may  be  distinguislied  by  the  fact  that  it  ronie»  on 
after  foo<l.  The  ]>ain  ie  dne  partly  to  over-»4«nfiitive- 
ncss  of  the  stomach,  and  jmrtly  to  the  itritation  of 
its  acid  cuntenta,  es)>ecially  uf  butyric  acid.  Wlten 
the  pain  is  of  a  paroxysmal  character  it  is  called 
GaatnUgia  or  GastnNlynia.  C'anlialgia  or  beaurC- 
bam,  and  Pyrosis  or  water-brash,  are  commem 
eymptoma  which  have  also  been  dignitietl  with 
fpeciai  names.  The  former  is  said  t«  Vw  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  stomach 
by  the  funie«i  uf  ite  aeticl  contents,  while  Uie  latt«r 
is  c<^sentially  an  altortive  art  of  vomiting  aoeom* 
panie<l  by  a'gtish  of  saliva  ( Itoberte). 

In  the'  treatment  of  iudigeation  the  diet  «h(m14 
be  HtricUy  regulated.  The  experience  of  the 
patient  is  often  a  better  guide  as  to  details  tlum 

nil  tlie  dicta  of  the  facult\.  Tlie  fnod  slioitKl  1,^ 
propcrlv  cot>ked  and  well  mnsticale*!,  and  ti»« 
interval  between  meals  should  neither  be  too 
long  nor  too  short.  Where  the  appcrtite  is  fe«ble 
f(M>d  must  be  token  frequently,  in  email  qnantitiee 
at  a  time;  and  it  is  often  ad vantaseoas  to  use 
suUtances  which  have  lieen  partially  digested  with 
jMincrcatic  or  peptic  extract.  A  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  f«Mi<l  is  in  geneial  more  eanily 
dige«te<r  than  either  kind  taken  exclnsiv©lv. 
Mutton,  fowls,  and  game  are  the  mof>t  diges4ili^ 
kind$«  of  animal  food  ;  roast  lK>ef  is  to  be  preferred 
to  boilc^l :  but  pork  and  all  cur<*d  meat^,  snch  aa 
Halted  l>oef,  ham,  tonjrue,  and  all  greasily-cooketl 
dishc!*  •<hould  l>e  avoided.  rin-e-e,  pastry,  raw 
vegetables,  «inch  lUi  salads,  cucumbers,  &c.,  muat 
also  lie  proliibii*Hl.  An  a  rule,  dvsi>eplic  pf>r»nns 
would  proliably  do  well  to  avoid  all  stimulatiu 
drinks;  but  in  some  cases  a  little  cold,  -iriniifc 
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liran'!v  ami  w.itor,  or  ft  i^Iokm  of  old  sherry,  or  ft 
little  liitter  ale  may  l>c  taken  with  advantage. 

It  is  of  great  ini|>ortaiice  to  attend  to  tlie  bowels 
(lee  Constipation  ).  JBianilarexeraiMintbecq^ 
•ir  tboald  be  enjoined.  Riainff  exMfdiie  ie  of  epeeial 
li^Tviop  whom  tlio  liver  i»  out  of  order.  In  Bome  rafos 
chan;;<'  of  m-hiio  iiinl  ocfiiiiation  is  of  more  )>eiietit 
than  ;iiivtiiiii^;  fl^e.  In  tin-  infi!iciii;il  trcUniriit  of 
dyitpepbia  a  li<>>t  of  rcnieiiicji  are  in  vo^ue.  Acids 
{tt^tnaily  nitm  iiydnxshluric  acid},  either  before 
or  after  meal.H,  bitten  (nuch  as  qmrnne^  calvmba, 
Itentian,  qaaiuda,  and  bnpn),  and  mix  iromlea 
incre.i>»''  tlic  npjx'tite  ami  aiil  digestion.  Pepsin  is 
a  valual<l<>  (I'ljuviiiit.  Nmisca  and  vomitiny  may 
lie  ohecktvi  liy  liydrDovanic  acid,  chloroform,  and 
creasote  in  very  Hiiiall  doMOH,  or  by  ice  and  alkalieH. 
Hrponilpliite  of  soda,  anlphnrotu  acid,  and  carbolic 
ana  act  wall  whan  the  Tomiting  depeade  oo  fer- 
neotation.  For  flatvlenee,  biamnth,  cardamoms, 
charcoal,  snlpho-csrbolate  of  sodiom,  hot  wat«r, 
and  many  other  remwliea  are  in  nse.  For  the  pain 
in  the  stotnai  li  tlio  Milinitrate  of  hismuth  in  drarhm 
doaes  ha.^  a  well- merited  reputation.  Spirits  of 
eUorofomi,  followed  by  hot  water,  may  also  be 
oaad.  Tbe  sabcntaneoaa  injection  of  morphia  gives 
•fbetnal  relief  for  the  time,  Imfe  It  ehmiid  not  be 
•nplayed  without  advice.  In  nervous  dyspepsia, 
hyaroehlorate  of  cocaine  in  doees  of  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  ha.H  lately  been  u»e<l  with  snccees. 

lmUglrka«  a  river  in  the  Siberian  mfmaamt 
af  Yakn  tek,  rises  in  a  weeteni  oflbet  of  the  8taaovoi 

Mountains,  and,  aftef  a  northerly  course  of  870 
niiles  through  a  deaolate  and  frozen  deaert,  falls 
into  tbe  Aretie  Oeaan  in  71*  N.  lal.  and  UO*  B. 
long. 

IndlSTO  {C,r.  Indikon,  'Indian  drug'),  a  moot 
jmixirtita  vejy»tAbIe  dvestuir,  yielding  a  beautiful 
blue  and  vi-ry  durable  aye,  the  Ijasis  also  of  the  lie*<t 
M.vk  dye  in  woollen  cloths.  It  has  been  used  in 
India  from  a  very  early  jperiod,  and  was  imported 
tkence  by  tlie  ancient  Grwln  and  Romans,  bnt 
^raa  loat  to  Europe  during  great  part  of  the  middle 
l^aa  althoogb  tlie  cultivation  of  the  plant  and 
Mnaiati'in  of  the  ilye  were  dt"-rrilK>d  liy  Marco 
Bew  fal  the  13th  century- — until  re  introduced  by 
Iba  Dnteh  aboat  the  middle  of  the  16th  eentwy. 


Indigo  Plant  {Imdiooftn  HfutoHa.)  t 
eumiiwiorsssd-poiis.  (FtaMBartlirsadlMma.) 


Tlie  pb&ntM  that  j-ield  the  best  indigo  l>elnng  to  the 
Mioa  ladLnfera,  of  tbe  natural  oriler  Legnminotue, 
Mib  order  Fapilionacete.  imUgoftm  tinetoria  is  the 
•peeie*  most  generally  cultivated  in  India.  Central 
American  and  West  Indian  indigo  in  the  pnxluce 
•f  /  /f««i/  and  /.  ffiuiiimaln. 

Indi:;o  i«,  however,  obtained  from  plant*  of 
crt  i»r  ^nvr\,  (Mirticnlarly  from  Wri'/hiia  tinetoria 
•  n^iarxl  order  Apocyaacea),  East  Indies ;  .AiplMta 
tiMft^trta  (natnnU  order  LeguniinoMP),  North 
Aateriea,  which  yields  indigo  of  a  pale  colour  nnd 
•enr  inferior  quality  ;  Tephrotia  tinetoria  (natural  i 
«Hfar  iecndaowK  Malabart  f.  ApoUitua,  Egypt  * 


and  Nuliia  ;  Marsttcnia  tinetoria  (natural  order 
Asclepijulaeeie),  in  Sylhet ;  and  Polytjoiium  titir- 
tormin  an<l  P.  Chintnse  (natural  onler  I'olygon- 
aeeie),  China  and  Japan.— In  times  when'£aafe 
Indian  indigo  wu  not  Known,  or  was  brought  to 
Europe  onTv  in  small  <innntity,  the  same  dye- 
Htuir  \va.s  otitained  from  \\ Oad  (q.v.).  — A  coari^O 
kind  of  iiidii:o.  i;dlfil  liastard  Imligo,  \\t\»  also 
at  one  time  made  in  North  America  from  the 
young  shoots  of  Amorpha  eeentUa  and  A.  Jhiti' 
com  (natural  order  Legnminoem), 

In  cnltiTating  the  indigo  plant  the  seed  w  wiwn 
in  drills  aTxmt  one  f(M>t  ajiart  at  tlie  berrinniuf,'  of 
the  rainy  fcason.  Hoeing'  and  wcedin;,'  require  to 
he  aysidnouNly  attemlcd  to  to  ])revent  the  plants 
from  being  overpowere<l  hy  weeds.  The  first  crop 
is  obtained  In  about  three  months  after  aowlng. 
The  stems  are  cut  as  the  planta  begin  to  flower, 
and  quickly  shoot  np  again,  and  in  this  way  two 
and  sometimes  three  cnqis  arc  taken  from  the  same 
plants  in  one  season.  Immediately  the  crop  is  cut 
It  is  tied  in  bnndlt's  and  curried  to  the  steeping 
vat»  to  undergo  the  process  of  extracting  tbe 
indigo ;  for  an  account  of  which  see  Dyeing. 

Commercially  speaking,  indjLgo  may  be  said  to 
be  tlie  produce  or  India  and  Central  America,  aa 
these  are  tbe  only  localities  which  supply  the 
recognised  form  <i"f  the  article.  Ik-ngal  is  tlie 
chief  seat  of  iiiilij,'o  produce;  and  Ik-ngal  indigo 
is  the  most  esteemed.  The  total  qnantity  im- 
ported into  dreat  Hritain  in  1884  was  104,423  cwt. 
(value  £2.483,031);  in  1888,  78.128  cwt,  (value 
£  1 ,702,  332 ).  The  imports  into  the  United  Statee 
in  1887  were  34,690  cw  t.  ( value  -f^.T.Tl.OOOX  From 
1740  till  the  civil  war  inili;,'o  was  much  grown  in 
Cieorgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  mar£efe  price 
varies  from  4s.  6d.  to  6e.  64I.  per  lb. 

Green  indigo^  called  Lo-kao  by  the  Chinese,  is  a 
Bnltstance  resemlding  indigo,  which  is  obtained 
from  a  tree  called  Hom-bi:  it  ii  higlily  valncil  by 
the  Chinese  artists  as  a  pigment,  and  also  i^ive.s  a 
lieantifnl  permanent  green  colour  to  ci)tt<in  and 
silk  cloths.  It  is,  however,  hu  in'-ily  tliat  it  never 
can,  unless  ditlerently  prepared,  be  used  as  a  dye- 
ing material. 

The  Indigo  of  commerce  la  by  bo  means  a  bono* 
geneous  body.  Ita  eteential  and  most  important 
constituent  is /nefuToftVi  or  Imfifjn  ]ilur  (C„h,NO), 
but  it  likewise  contains  IndKjo  liri.un,  iiuligo 
Jf<//,  and  other  ingredients.  In  1878  Di  Haeyer  of 
Munich,  after  many  years  of  patient  labour,  an- 
nounced the  succeaafiil  synthesis  of  an  artificial 
indim  from  phenylacetic  acid,  a  coal-tar  product 
See  DYBIKO,  vd.  IV.  p.  142;  and  SnrraKsn. 

Indigo  Bird  {Ci/onospiza  (•;/(, >i,-(>),  a  North 
.■\mcricau  hirtl  of  the  Kinch  family  ( Kringillidu- 1,  a 
native  of  the  Uniteil  States,  as 'far  north  as  the 
Missouri,  w  hich  it  visits  in  summer,  and  of  Central 
Anx  i  ica,  w  here  it  spends  tbe  winter.  It  is  aboni 
5|  inches  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour, 
variously  tinged  and  shaded.  It  frequents  open 
places  00  the  edges  d  woodsy  and  has  a  very  ewcel 
song. 

iDdinin*  a  metal  ( trivalent ;  atom.  wt.  a  118*4), 
soft,  silver-white,  malleable,  soluble  in  hydrocblorie 
arid ;  its  sulphate  fonus  alums  with  alkaline  snl- 

S hates.  It  was  diirovcr^^d  in  18ti3  liy  Heich  and 
[iehter  in  Freilterg  zinc- blende,  through  observ- 
ing in  ita  epeetnun  two  cliaraeteristie  imUgo-bliie 
lines. 

Individaaiism.  See  s<x-i.\i.ism. 

IndO-Chlna*  the  eastern  of  the  two  great 
Asiatic  peninsulas  which  extend  southwanls  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  unmetimes  called  Further 

India.  It  Is  w:i-)ied  cm  the  east  by  the  Ottlfs 
of  Tnnquin  and  Siam  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Acconnta 
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of  t!i(>  various  Htntes  which  it  embraces  will  Ije 
found  ander  the  beadings  Aknam.  Bubma  (with 
map),  Cambodia,    Cocriiv-Chika,  Malacca, 

SlAM,  an<l  ToNQUlN.— The  tcnii  [tuh.V'sia  is 
soinetinifs  uftetl  for  the  Indian  ArcliijHjIaijo,  the 
islaiiils  to  the  aonth-CMt  of  Asia. 

Indo-Eoropeans.  Soo  Akyax. 

Illdore«  a  Malinitta  nrincij>ality  of  India,  cotn- 
prisiti;;  the  ttrritorics  of  the  ilolkar  dyna,-iy.  and 
conHistin;?  of  several  detached  tract*,  covers  an 
area  of  84<X)  Aq.  m.  The  balk  of  it  lit^  lietween 
Sindhia'a  doroioiona  on  the  north  and  Bombay  Pre- 
aidency  on  the  sonth,  ita  length  from  north  to 
south  iHtinji  r2()  mill's,  and  its  breoilth  82.  It  is 
traven-ed  from  efint  u*  west  by  the  Nerbudila, 
which  ahnoHt  bisects  it;  by  the  Vindhya  Moun- 
taina,  their  loftieat  point  within  ita  limtta  being 
2500  feet  above  the  aea;  and  by  the  Satpara 
Mountains.  Principal  products,  poppy,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  nuUct.s,  vVc.  ;  })rincipal  in- 
dustries, cotton  and  ojtiuni  niarnifactiire.  Po|). 
( 1891 )  1,009,91)0.  The  \  indhyas  and  Saltniraa  liave 
from  time  inimeniorial  l)een  the  home  oi  the  Bhiis 
(q.T;),  the  wildeat  of  the  aboriginal  tribea  in  India. 
The  ilollttr  State  Railway  oonneeta  the  Rajpntana 
nulway-system  with  that  of  Bombay.  The  climate 
is  Bultry,  the  thermometer  ranginjr  from  (*(<  to  !Mj 
F.  in  the  shade.  The  state  was  founde<l  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  by  Malhar  Uao,  a 
aoldier  of  fortune,  who  served  the  Peahwa.  In 
I81H  the  nilcr  of  the  Holkar  dominions  was 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  fendator>'  prince  of 
the  British  Indian  «mi]iTe.  Ha  keepa  np  an  army 
of  80UO  men. 

Indorcit  the  capital  of  ttie  Maharaja  Holkar'a 

dominions,  i«  fiituftted  in  22°  42*  N.  lat.  and  75°  TA' 
E.  loiif,'.,  ITHfJ  fpft  above  Kca-level.  Pop.  (1891) 
y_',3'2<.).  iiiostlv  Iliinius.  DuiinK  the  revolt  of  18o7, 
thou^'h  the  maharaja  remain^  faithful  to  the 
Biiti^h  government,  hia  troopa  mutinied  on  Ist 
July,  holding  th^  prince  a  prisoner  in  hia  own 

rialaoe,  and  rmtchertng  many  Eumiieana  in  oold 
ih)od.  The  town  dates  oidy  from  1770.  Cltwe  to 
the  town  is  tlie  district  sjM-cially  set  apart  for  the 
residence  of  the  (jovernor  general  of  Imlia's  agent 
for  Central  India.  Within  thia  district  atanda  a 
oelebraled  European  hoafntal. 

Indorsementi  the  term  generally  nfod  to 
denote  the  writing  of  the  name  of  the  holder  on 
the  bock  of  a  bill  of  exchan^  or  promifssory  note, 
on  tranaferring  or  assigning  it  to  another.  Signing 
the  name  '  A.  B.'  alone  ie  a  blank  indoraement ; 
and  if  the  trnnfferee  is  name<I  it  is  an  indoi-se- 
ment  •  in  special'  or  'in  full.'  The  nsual  form  is 
•Pay  C.  L).  or  onlcr.  iSi-ncd)  A.  B.'  In  S.  ot- 
lamf  it  i^  '  Pay  the  (onteiit^  to  C.  D.  or  order. 
(Signed)  A.  B.'  When  personal  UaUlUy  ia  to  he 
avoided  the  wovda  '  without  raeonne'  are  added, 
and  in  thIa  eaae  no  demand  ean  come  back  on  the 
indorser.  who  wonld  otherwise  l>c  liable.  The 
Wonl  indorsement  is  also  frequently  use<l  in  Eng- 
lish law  to  denote  any  matters  written  or  in<lorsed 
on  the  hack  of  writs  or  deeds,  as  indoraementa  on 
deelarationa,  on  write  of  aummona, 

Indra*  the  nanie  of  one  of  those  Hindu  ilt  iti.  s 
that  were  wor>'iipped  more  especially  in  the  \ dlic 

ixMiml  of  the  Himiu  religion,  out  enjoyeil  a  great 
egendar}'  popularity  also  in  the  Epic  and  I'uranic 
periods.  In  those  U'ig-Veda  hymns  which  form 
the  oldest  portion  ot  Vedic  poetry'  Indra  \>*  a 
raightv  ruler  of  the  bright  firmament,  and  his  prin- 
cipal ("eat  is  that  of  cinnniering  the  demon  Vr'itni, 
a  .symbolical  persouihcation  of  the  cloud  wliich  | 
obstructs  the  clearness  of  the  sky  and  withhoMs  \ 
the  fructifving  ndn  from  the  earth.  All  hia 
wonderful  oeaaa  are  performed  by  him  merely  for 
lha  benefit  of  the  good,  whidi,  in  tho  language  of 


the  Veda,  neana  the  piona  men  who  won^bip  him 
in  their  songs,  and  invioonita  him  with  the  offer* 
inga  of  the  e  of  the  soma  plant.  H«  is  there- 
fore the  '  lord  of  the  virtnons,  and  the  *  discnmfiter 
of  those  will)  neglect  religious  rites,'  arid  at  tlie 
same  time  he  has  all  the  attribute's  of  a  warlike 

i;od,  ami  is  invoke^l  a»  the  destroyer  of  cities. 
'>uring  tho  Epic  and  PurAnic  periods,  where 
ethical  conceptions  of  the  divine  powers  prevail 
over  iileas  I>ased  on  elementary  imprewions,  Indra 
cea**es  to  enjoy  the  wor^iliip  he  ha<l  acnnired  at  lb-? 
Vedic  time,  and  hi.s  existence  is  chietiy  upheld  by 
the  i)i>i  t.-.  who,  in  their  tuni,  however,  work  it  out 
in  the  most  fantastic  detail.  A  remarkable  tiait 
in  thia  legendary  life  of  India  la  tha  aeries  of  Ida 
conflicts  with  Ivrishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vixlinn. 
which  end,  however,  in  his  iKconiing  reconcile*! 
with  the  more  imi)ortJxnt  g<Hi.  \Vhen  reprf!*ente»l 
in  worka  of  art  indra  ia  generally  aeen  riding  on 
his  elephant;  and  where  m  ia  painted  be  is  eoveied 
with  eyes. 

IndrCt  <*■  <lepartment  of  France,  fortned  princi- 
juUly  out  of  the  western  portion  of  the  old  province 
of  Beni,  Uea  inuaediatelyaouth  of  the  depaitaicat 
of  Lolr*et-Cher.  Area,  2823  sq.  m.,  of  winch  abovt 
four-fifths  are  in  tillage  and  jiasttire.  Pop.  (1ST2) 
'277.69.3:  { 1891)  292, 868.  The  •!»  pattment  is  quite 
tiat,  and  well  watt-red  by  the  Indre  (whieh  flows, 
from  the  department  of  Creu)<e,  152  milea  north- 
westward  to  the  Loire)  and  the  Creoee.  It  tnm- 
taina  three  well-marked  districta — a  stony,  xvnodj 
r^nn  with  sandy  soil  in  the  south,  a  fertile  agn- 
cultural  region  in  the  east,  and  in  th^'  Ufirtli  west  a 
region  of  moors,  marshes,  and  ponds,  interspenwd 
with  foreeta.  The  more  notable  products  are 
wheat,  oata,  potatoes,  taraipa,  fruita,  and  wine. 
The  aheen  are  excellent  as  food,  and  produen  fitst- 
rate  woof.  Much  jmnltry  is  rearwl.  The  principal 
industries  are  ironworks  and  manufactures  of  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  ami  jiouelain.  The  deii.artnient  ia 
divided  into  four  arruudiMtementa — Cu&teaaronx, 
Le  Blanc,  fsaondnn,  and  La  ChAtra.  The  ci^wtal 
is  ChAteauroux. 

Indre^t-Lolre,  a  department  of  Francf. 
formed  chiefly  out  of  tho  ancient  province  of 
Toundbie,  is  croeaed  by  the  Loire  from  ME.  to  8W. 
Area,  2360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1878)  817,087:  (18Q1) 

.%7,299.  The  ilepartment  is  watoreil  by  tb^  Lcmtc 
and  its  tribntaries,  the  Cher.  Indte,  ami  \'ienne, 
all  of  tln'iii  Ma\ i^jalile.  The  \alley  <>{  tlie  I>4tire  is 
verA'  fertile,  stuihleil  with  orchards  and  tfardena 
nnd  viiievards  ;  it  is  called  the  *  garden  of  France.* 
South  of  thia  liea  the  monotonoos  bat  prod  uciive 
]>lat«au  of  8t  Maure,  north  of  it  the  atenle  rt-«n<'n 
of  (lAtine.  |iri>dnrt.N   include   grain.  \\in«? 

(almut  22,0(K),(XM»  I'alions  annually),  fruits  (  o~|.^-i- 
ally  plums),  and  hemn.  The  indu8tr>-  has  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  stnick  by  the  l*Uiict 
Nantes.  The  chief  manufacturca  are  powder,  file*, 
cloth,  paper,  and  leather.  The  depRrtm«-Tit  i* 
divide<l  int<»  the  three  arrondissemcnta  of  Toura, 
riiinon,  and  Loehea;  capital,  Tonra. 

,  Indnction*  one  of  the  great  proceaaea  of  Bcien 
tific  diftcovery  and  proof.  It  is  the  operation  of 
(lisnnvring  and  proving  general  proposition*  . 
while  deductiim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  method 
of  applying  general  i»ropot«ilion»  once  disc<jveie<l 
to  particular  ca»e»  considered  to  1>e  included  witlna 
their  acope.  I)y  induction  we  establieh  th« 
that  heat  expanils  iKidics  ;  by  deduction  we  applv 
it  to  explain  why  a  clock  goes  slower  in  summer  tlian 
in  winter,  owing  to  the  changes  of  the  len-»th  ot 
the  pen<l Ilium.  It  ahould  be  mentioned  that  whai 
has  V>en  called  ftufttl  indnction— the  obaerwmtiea 
of  all  the  instances  and  a  statement  of  the  reasuH 
in  one  general  jiropo«ition— ia  not  by  Mill  or  the 
uiodema  recofiuiaed  as  proper  wdnction  a%  aUL 
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Induclion  is  tlio  process  of  real  infL'ience — in 
otijer  wonl;*,  by  it  we  piiKrod  fiom  the  known 
to  the  unknown  ;  or  from  a  limited  ran^c  of  facta 
we  aftinu  wliat  will  bold  in  an  unlimited  ranj^'c. 
All  tliingR  that  we  do  not  know  by  actaal  tnal 
or  ocnlar  demoiutnition  we  know  by  an  inductive 
owratioD.  Deduction  is  not  real  inferoncc  in 
this  sense,  since  the  general  propoeition  al  ready 
eoven  the  case  that  we  apply  it  to ;  in  n  pmper 
dedttetion  the  ooneloiioo  it  mora  Kmited  than  the 
ptetttien.  By  the  induclive  netlrad  we  obtain  a 
conclusion  much  larger  than  tlic  premises ;  we 
adventnre  into  the  8phere  of  tlie  unknown,  and 

SroDonnce  upon  what  we  have  not  yet  seen, 
[othing  i»  more  common  than  the  making  of  had 
ladnctions,  and  accordingly  il  is  now  ctmaidered 
a  part  of  logic  to  lay  down  tlie  rules  for  the  right 
pmformanoe  of  thta  great  operation.  For  the 
principles  and  mle«  of  induction,  nee  Mill's  Loijic 
(book  iii.).  Fowler's  Iiulucttix  Logic,  and  Venn's 
Pnneiplu  of  Emmriml  or  ImhuUM  Lo^  {199^); 
and  see  the  article  Lcjgic. 

Indaction  i-t  a  term  nned  in  En^Iaml  to 
denote  the  investing  or  giving  posseMion  of  a 
beoeftee  to  a  elefuyinan.  This  is  done  by  a 
laaiidetiii  from  the  Msbop  tn  the  aidideaeon  (in 

imme  places  the  dean  and  chapter)  to  make  the 
indu'tion.  The  inductor  taken  the  clergyman 
li\  the  hand,  ami  l,iy-<  it  on  the  key  of  the 
ciiarcb-door  (or  some  part  of  the  church  itself ), 
then  opens  the  door  and  causes  him  to  enter  the 
ehoreh  alone*  and  to  toll  one  of  the  bella  a»  a 
pnhlle  Bottfieation  to  the  parisbionera.  The  in- 
cum'«'nt^  |Kxse(»f«ion  of  the  benefice  is  completed 
by  'readin;,'  himself  in' — i.e.  reading,  eenerally  on 
the  following  Sunday,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
immediately  thereafter  making  a  formal  declara- 
tkm  of  aeeenfe  te  their  doctrine,  and  giving  a  pledee 
«f  fab  conformity  to  the  mlcs  of  tlie  chureu, — In 
8eo(Iaad  the  presbytery  induct  the  minister. 

Indaetioiu  in  Bleetridty  and  Magnetism,  is  a 

terra  of  various  application.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, there  b  a  oertain  idea  nresient — the  idea, 
namely,  of  an  eflect  produced  at  an  apparent 
distaaoe  from  the  producing  cause,  the  eifect 
being  ementially  a  reproduction  of  the  eanaei. 
More  aoearately  stated,  induction  is  the  name  of 
a  method  or  mode  by  or  in  which  a  particular 
electric  ur  tnii;:tietic  condition  is  ma^le  to  patu  from 
one  materiid  syntem  to  another  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  obrioos  material  connection.  Thus, 
in  statae  electrieity  a  metaUio  body  or  other  oon- 
dnetor  brongfat  into  the  ndghbonrfaood  of  an 
electrified  liody  l»econicfl  itselr  electrified  by  in- 
dnetiiw.  Similarly,  a  piece  of  iron  or  other 
maj^netimlile  metal,  when  brought  near  a  magnet, 
or.  man  generally,  when  brought  into  a  magnetic 
field,  becomes  itself  magnetised  by  induction.  In- 
deed, according  to  Faraday's  view,  induction  is 
the  essential  feature  in  all  electric  and  magnetic 
interaction.  Thase  two  fundamental  cases  of 
in4iaction  will  lie  found  treated  in  full  under 
Electrjcitv  and  Magnetism. 

Tbwe  ie,  however,  a  thiid  and  very  important 
fEnmn  of  eleettie  and  magnetic  phenomena  to 
wbicli  the  nama  Induction  l»el(ui^«.  Thf-<e  were 
dtscovered  hy  Faraday,  and  will  lie  ticHtod  in  a 
general  way  under  Maonetism.  The  e^ential 
Mcaliaritv  of  this  class  of  induction  phenomena 
m  the  production  of  electric  currents  in  oondnefeon 
or  cirrnits  in  which  there  exiftts  no  wnrce  of 
aleetrical  energy.  These  indneed  electiic  currents 
•re  in  all  coacs  the  re!«ult  of  Monie  inagnctic  change 
in  the  region  occupie<l  by  the  conductor.  This 
■tabetic  change  may  be  produMd  by  the  approach 
or  wiibdrmwal  of  a  niagael ;  or  it  may  be  produced 
bf  the  aMiioD  of  tba  eoadiietor  in  a  eoutant 


magnetic  field  ;  or  it  may  bo  duo  to  variiitions 
of  primary  currents  in  neigliliouring  contlnctorH, 
or  even  in  the  conductor  it.self.  In  this  la^^t  ca»e 
the  variationo  of  these  primary  enrrents  cause 
corresponding  variations  in  the  magnetic  fields 
existing  with  them,  so  that  the  induced  current 
can  ahvavH  be  explaiwd  in  terms  of  a  magnetic 
change.  According  to  Ohm's  Law  (see  Klec- 
TIUCIT7),  the  strength  of  a  current  flowing  through 
a  jrivendrcttit  depends  on  the  electromotive  force 
wMdi  exdtee  the  cnrrent,  and  on  the  leiiskanea  of 
the  circuit  through  which  the  current  is  made  tO 
flow.  In  the  case  of  induction  of  currents  the  electro- 
motive force  in  dircctlv  due  to,  and  is  meoHured  in 
terms  of,  the  rate  of  cbange  of  the  number  of  lines 
of  magnetic  force  embraced  by  the  circuit;  and 
this  rate  of  chanjice  depends  on  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  circuit  ana  on  its  space  relations  to 
the  magnetic  fieM  KUiTOunding  it.  Thus  the  in- 
duced cnrrent  depends  on  three  things — viz.  the 
form  of  the  circuit,  the  vor^'ing  space  relations  of 
the  circuit  and  the  magnetic  6^,  and  the  ordinary 
obmie  leristanee  of  the  drcnit 

One  of  the  readiest  ways  of  pro<lucing  induced 
currents  is  to  have  two  coils  of  wire,  one  placed 
inside  the  other,  and  to  pass  through  the  inner 
or  primiry  coU  a  current  of  varjiug  strength. 
At  every  variation  of  the  primary  current  a  current 
is  induced  in  the  outer  or  teeaidarv  cirouit.  The 
direction  of  the  secondary  cufrent  amends  oo  tiie 
manner  of  change  of  the  primary.  If  the  primary 
current  is  decreasing  in  strength,  the  induced 
current  in  the  secondary-  circuit  flows  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  primor}'  in  its  circuit :  but  if  the 
primary-  current  is  increasihg,  the  secondary  cnrrent 
flow.'*  in  the  reverw  direction.  The  best  efTects 
are  pnKluceJ  at  the  'making'  and  the  'breaking' 
of  tlie  priinarj'  circuit  ;  for  by  these  operations 
the  primary  current  i^*  made  to  have  its  greatest 
variations.  This  i»  the  luinciple  of  aefelnB  of  tho 
Rtthmkoiff  Induction  CoiL  one  of  the  many  forma 
of  which  is  dhowB  in  tne  fignra.  Tha  omb  am 
woond,  the  primary  inside  the  secondaiy,  on  the 


portion  marked  W.  The  battery  wires,  attached 
to  the  binding  screws,  j>,  u,  are  brought  intocon- 
nection  with  the  tennuials  of  the  primary  coil  by 
means  of  the  commutator,  V.  The  tenninals  of 
the  secondarj'  coil  air  l\\r<\  to  Iiki-,*.  Inails 
of  the  ^loss  pillari',  1',  1",  which  are  furnished 
with  {Kunted  rods  capable  of  universal  motion. 
The  tme  iray  ol  looking  at  tlie  action  of  tliis 
fnstrament  ts  to  regard  the  primary  current  M 
the  .Mtnn  e  of  a  nin^'uetic  field  within  and  around 
the  cui\».  To  intensify  the  magnetic  field  il  i.-* 
usual  to  introduce  a  soft  iron  core  into  the  centre 
of  the  coils.  In  virtoe  of  magnetic  induction  thin 
iron  core,  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  force 
due  to  the  primary  current.  liecome«<  jniwerfully 
magnetised,  and  the  magneti<-  field  within  the  coil 
greatly  increased.  When  the  jiriiuary  current  is 
interrui«l»'d  the  iron  core  loses  nearly  all  its  mag- 
netism, and  aceoTiipanying  this  ;.'reat  decrease  lU 
the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  an  intense  in- 
dooed  current  flows  ia  the  secondary  circuit.  Nov 
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H  fa  only  wbeu  the  ma^etic  Held  is  varying  tbat 
the  induced  eleotromotive  force  exists;  ana^ainee 
in  a  given  secondary  cit-cuit  the  total  current 
induced  is  pro[)urtiunal  to  the  total  change  in  the 
iiiaf,'iiL  tic  fn'lil,  it  follows  tliat  the  niore  abrupt  tliin 
cliaiige  the  more  concentrated  will  be  the  now  of 
the  secondary  current. 

In  the  induction  coil  mattera  are  w  arranged  that 
the  induced  eunent  is  suiBciently  eonoentrated  to 
pn.«.s  across  a  consideraTile  nir  ^spacc,  whicli  really 
loiiiis  part  of  the  secomhiry  c'lrcnit.  Hy  takin;,' 
tiie  terminals  of  the  secoiKiiiiy  circuit  in  our  iiamls 
vre  may  make  ourselves  part  of  this  circuit,  and 
experience  the  curious  ttnobblnig  sensation  of  a 
galvanic  shock.  Or  we  may  attach  the  terminals 
to  the  platinum  wires  of  a  GeiMler  tube,  and  pro- 
duce the  beautiful  efffct.^  of  electric  discharge 
through  gADes  in  a  state  of  great  rarity.  In  most 
forma  of  induction  coil  the  primary  current  b 
broken  and  made  automatically,  the  varying  mag- 
netic 8tren(::th  of  the  iron  eore  Mng  need  for  tnu 
purpose.  When  the  ])rimarj'  current  pnRs«»s,  the 
iron  core  liecotiies  a  powerful  ningtict,  and  attracts 
a  small  iron  di.sc  set  oi)p<ifite  oiw  end.  IJy  means 
of  a  simple  form  of  lever  attachment  tlus  disc 
when  to  moved  intemptB  the  primary  drcnit. 
Tha  enmot  then  ceases  to  flow,  the  iron  core 
Ineee  most  of  Ite  magnetism,  and  the  small  iron 
disc  thus  freed  returns  to  its  original  position. 
With  this  return  of  the  disc  tlie  primary  circuit 
is  again  OOUplet'ed,  the  current  flows  as  before, 
and  the  same  order  of  effects  is  repeated,  and  so 
on  indeflDltely.  In  the  secondary  eoQ  there  is, 
•I  eoune,  a  po<«^ible  induced  current  at  make  as 
well  as  at  l)reak.  But,  as  in  such  instruments 
the  corresponding  magnetic  chanfje  is  not  nearly 
•o  rapid  at  make  an  at  break,  the  induce<1  current 
is  not  so  concentrated.  Hence,  practically,  in 
working  with  an  indncttm  coil  we  liave  to  do*  only 
with  the  indnoed  eorrent  due  to  the  Intemiptioa  of 
the  primary  circuit. 

The  Telephone  (q.v. )  ia  an  instrument  whose 
action  depends  largely  uj)on  the  laws  of  electro- 
magnetic induction  ;  and  in  the  same  ea^imy  we 
may  include  the  induction  haianoe  of  Pmessor 
Hughes,  which  illustrates  in  a  nmrvellous  way  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  variable  current  flowing  in  a  cir- 
cuit to  the  presence  of  a  small  pittoo  ot  metal  Or 
other  conducting  material. 

iBdnlseseef,  in  Roman  Catholic  theology, 

means  a  remission,  by  church  authority,  to  a 
repentant  sinner  of  the  temiioral  puni^hnjent 
which,  in  the  ("atlinlii'  tin'niy,  remains  due  after 
the  sin  and  its  eternal  puuisbnienb  have  been 
remitted.  the  discipline  of  tho  first  eentories  a 
severe  orarse  of  penitential  observance  was  exacted 
of  all  who  fell  into  any  grievous  erime,  especially 
apostasy,  murder,  and  a<lultery,  such  sinuera 
being  e.M  ludi'd  from  church  c<>mmuni<m  for  vari- 
ous peritxl-^,  in  some  cjuses  even  till  the  hour  of 
death.  Thefte  penitential  oUervances,  which  Pro- 
testants  regard  as  purely  disciplinary,  were  de* 
signed,  according  to  the  Catholic  view,  as  an 
expiation  on  the  part  of  the  penitent  for  the 
temporal  punishment  which,  after  siii  and  the 
tUriial  punishment  due  to  it  have  l)eeu  reniittiMi 
by  God,  still  remains  to  be  undergone :  and  some 
of  the  moat  acrimonioos  of  the  early  oontniverBies, 
tho  Montanlst  and  the  Novatlan,  arose  as  to  the 
power  of  tho  church  to  relax  these  penitential 
observances,  and  to  admit  grievous  sinners  to 
communion.  These  ancient  relaxations  (of  which 
they  raeani  that  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  v.  5  and  in 
S  Gw.  u.  10  as  a  type )  are  considered  by  Catholics 
as  examples  of  the  modem  indulgence ;  and  the 
jiractice  which  grew  up  in  the  m  and  4th  cen- 
turies, and  which  even  then  was  carried  to  great 
ex  U  ernes,  of  granting  such  relaxations  on  the 


recommendation  of  martyrs  or  confessors,  is  htM. 
hv  Catholic  theolo^ans  to  he  aa  iUnetmfekM  «f 
tuat  principle  of  vicarious  atonement  aeeording 

to  which,  in  the  theory  of  indulgences,  the  cLnrch 

is  supposed  to  supply  from  the  inexhau.Htilde 
treo-ture  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
'supererogatory'  works  of  the  saints,  what  may 
he  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  atonement 
of  the  less  perfect  but  yet  truly  penitent  afamer 
to  whom  she  grants  the  indulgence.  That  thi* 
practice  of  relaxation,  whatever  nuiy  have  bwn 
Its  real  import,  was  to  be  used  according'  to  the 
judgment  of  the  bishop  as  to  tlie  disposition  <>f 
the  penitent,  is  cxj>resslv  laid  down  by  the  Council 
of  Ancyra  in  308  an<l  ny  that  of  Nice  in  325.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  {>erson  panting  the  relaxa- 
tion was  to  impose  certain  grssl  works  a-s  a  Tmrtial 
substitute  for  the  penalty  which  had  been  relaxed ; 
and  among  these  works,  which  had  at  fint  been 
purely  personal,  came  li^  degnes  to  be  indndod 
money  payments  for  oertaiB  ren^ons  or  diasitefele 

ohjectH,  fus  the  building  of  a  churdl  Ortho  feDndft' 
tion  of  a  monastery  or  hospital. 

The  name  indulgence  apj>ear8  to  have  ori;rinated 
late,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  use  ImiIii^  by 
Alexander  II.  in  the  1 1th  century ;  but  the  institaUkm 
itself  is  found  in  full  development  during  the  wars 
of  tbe  Crusades,  the  serving,  or  the  contributing 
to  Ber>'ice  in  which,  '  provided  it  w  ere  for  devotion 
alone,  and  not  from  motives  of  greed  or  of  gloiy,' 
was  accepted  in  the  Council  of  Clermont  *aa  aa 
equivalent  snbetitute  for  all  penance.'  Such  wm 
indulgence  was  called  'plenary;'  where  a  portioB 
only  of  the  penitential  works  was  i-elaxed  it  was 
calfeil  'partial;'  and  in  order  to  put  a  l.ar  to 
their  excessive  multiplication  and  to  other  al>ux» 
Innocent  111.  declared  the  power  of  graalini; 
'plenar>j  indulgences'  to  be  reserved  to  &m  pope 
alone,  bisUope  being  only  authorised  to  grant  t£e 
'partial '  or  limited  indulgences  deseribed  above. 
Tlie  fourth  Lateran  council  condemns  the  *  indis- 


creet and  Bupertiuous'  granting  of  indul^n< 
and  amony  tiie  abuses  which  grew  up  in  the 
church  during  the  western  schism  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  was  the  lavish  dispensaticm  of  indul- 
gences, in  the  granting  of  which  the  contending 
{lOpes  rivalled  each  other  in  pro<ligality.  The  liu-t 
extreme,  however,  wan  not  readied  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  llith  century,  w  hen,  with  a  view  to 
raising  tbe  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  of  tlw 
great  ehnrch  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  pope.  Leo 
X.,puhliihed  a  plenan,- indulgence,  the  princiiMl 
condition  for  the  gaining  of  wliich  was  a  contiilm- 
tion  to  this  work.  Catholic  historians  contend 
that  in  itself  such  a  condition  was  perfectly 
justiHable,  and  that  if  duly  explained  to  tlie 
people  it  might  be  lawfully  and  even  meritorin1I^lT 
complied  with  ;  but  thev  atlmit  that  Tetzel  and 
inany  more  preachers  of  tne  indulgence  in  extolling 
\i»  natural  elVects  went  to  indefensible  extremes, 
and  that,  even  making  the  fullest  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  grfewoae 
abases  both  ^  doctrine  and  of  practice  w«re  com- 
mitted in  Germany  and  in  Switserland.  Hence  the 
decree  of  the  Counril  of  Trent,  while  it  affirmti  tli.\t 
the  use  of  indulgences,  being  '  most  sjilutaj^-  fut 
the  Christian  people,  and  approved  by  the  autbor* 
ity  of  councils,  is  to  l;e  retained  in  the  ehnrch,*  yec 
orders  that  'in  granting  them  mnderatieii  m  oV- 
served,  lest  bv  excessive  facility  discipline  may  V* 
enervated.'  I'pon  the  special  instructions  of  tbi* 
council  all  the  modern  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  indulgences  has  been  founded  ;  but  as  the  decree 
of  the  oooBcil  does  not  expliciuy  declare  what  is 
the  precise  effect  of  an  indnlgoioa  it  is  further 
explained  by  Pojie  Pins  VI.,  fal  Ms  ceiebrate<1 
bull  Ai'torcm  Fulei,  that  an  indulgence  recei\-c«l 
with  due  dispositions  remits  not  alone  the  couonioaJ 
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penance  attAclio<l  to  wrtAin  crimes  in  thiH  life,  Imt 
rI<h)  tbe  temponil  |iuiii.Hhnu>nt  which  woiihl  await 
the  penitent  after  dcuth  to  be  enduriHl  by  Itiiii  in 

nom  tbe  above  explao&taoii  it  will  be  gathered 
tbalOitholloB  do  not  nnderatand  by  on  indolgenoe 
arM&non  nf  Hin,  much  less  h  |>ermi(u«ion  to  com- 
■^tria  or  a  uromiRe  of  for;riveue.s8  of  future  siu. 
Tliey  conteno,  moreover,  that,  wnce  the  benefit 
ef  en  indul^^euce  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  sinner 
wboiuiA  repented  of  sin  and  resolved  to  enibi-ace 
a  new  life,  the  imputation  of  introducing  laxity 
of  principle  and  easy  self-indulgence  is  entirely 
unwarranted.  And  although  for  tlic  iiinst  {nirt 
the  cood  work»  whicb  are  required  as  the  condition 
of  obtaining  indulgenoea  maj  ^ipear  easy  and  even 
trivial,  jret  tbe  om  indispenMible  pniiimiiiary— 
eonow  nr  da  and  eineere  parrraoe  of  amendment 
— involves  the  highest  effort  of  Christian  virtue. 

The  Declaration  of  Induloence,  proclaimed 
by  Jame*  II.  in  IfWT,  iiromise*!  to  suspend  all  laws 
which  tende<l  to  fuK  >•  tin-  ciniM  ii'ncesoI  hismilijt  cts. 
His  real  aim  wa>i,  of  etmrne,  merely  to  relieve  the 
Bomaa  OMthoIics  ;  hence  the  declaration  was  very 
aapopniar,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Seven  Bishops  to 
eommnd  their  elergy  to  read  tt  from  their  pnlnits 
was  bat  the  cnlminntin^  point  of  tlnivprsnl  pnolic 
diasatisfATti'iii.  Two  similar  indulgences  in  Enjj- 
li»h  history  were  those  iHMue<l  by  Charles  II,  in 
1662  and  167'i,  both  of  whicb  were  eonnllv  unplcas- 
ing  to  tlie  difisenters  alike  in  Enfflana  an«f  Sctitland, 
who  declin'vi  to  Hhare  their  toTemtioa  with  their 
Koman  Catholic  fellow -subjects. 

ImIu  (Sansic  SindkM),  a  river  of  India,  which 
TIMS  in  an  unexplored  region  in  Til»et,  near  the 
•oarces  of  the  Sutlej,  in  32'  N.  lat.  ami  HI'  E. 
long.    The  precise  spot  i»  wiiil  to  lie  16,(K)t)  fwt 
ab<m  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea,  and  to  be  on  the  north 
ride  of  the  Kailas  Monatain.  Its  general  course  is 
at  first  towards  the  north-west,  through  Tibet  and 
Cashmere.    Here  it  is  known  as  the  Singh-ka-1>ab. 
In  tbe  north- wwt  of  Cashmere,  in  altout  34"  50'  N. 
Ut.  and  74'  30'  E.  long.,  it  turns  abruptly  south- 
wards, and   follows  that  direction,  varied  by 
•uetehee  to  tbe  eonth-aoath'Wnet,  right  down  to 
the  aoa.    In  the  monatafau  Its  cnrrent  is  very 
rapid  :  the  river  i>aj».<^es  through  deep,  wild  gorges 
(t»ne  near  I^kardoh,  in  north- west  Cashniere,  having 
a  •li'^r  lifpth  of  considerably  more  tlian  1(J,(XX) 
foeiJL  and  is  liable  to  tloods,  wliich  come  with 
Iwrlble   swiftaeoe,  rise   ver\'   high,  and  cause 
treinendous  damage.  The  Indus  enters  the  Punjab  [ 
miles  from  its  source.    Near  Attack  (q.v.),  48  ' 
rtiilia*  lowor  duvii.  it  rt'Cidves  the  Kabul  River  from 
Afghani.'«t.iii.  and  then  becomes  navigable.  Here 
it  is  only  '.immi  feet  above  sea-level.    450  miles 
h4am  Attock  it  reoeivee,  on  the  left»  the  aocamn- 
lated  wataro  of  the  Panjab  through  the  single 
ehannf!  of  t!if  Panjnad.    Each  of  the  'five  watcr- 
<*nimv,    ji-  well  a.H  the  Kabul,  i-*  praotir.iblM  for 
lolaad  craft  t't  the  niountuiiii.    Hfluw  it-n  contlu- 
'fnet  with  the  I'anjnad  the  Indus,  instead  of 
tri'reastns  la  volume,  become*  gradually  lees.  Its 
Win  ie  narrow,  and  tbe  afHuenta  are  insignifieaat, 
wUla  there  Is  a  great  Io«m  by  evaporatmn.  The 
rf"WaJ««<)  divides  into  niinit-niuH  channels,  many  of 
wWeh  l»«>cf»n»e  lost  in  the  sand,  while  others  return 
.^l'ieh  abmnken  in  volume.    The  delta  of  the  river 
5»'en  aa  area  of  about  3000  eq.  m.,  and  extends 
»*r  same  185  milee  along  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
aiaia  chajind  l«t  cimotsntly  phifting.    The  delta 
A  B<»C  on   the  whole  very  fertile,  and  is  ahn(*-'t 
'ntirelr  dentitnte  of  trees.    In  l.oth  Punjab  and 
Uadh  the  bed  of  tha  river  ii  littered  with  islands 
wmdbAaka,  Tba  eoltlvatioB  of  tha  arid  plalaa 


through  which  the  lower  Indus  passes  is  dependent 
u|K)n  the  annual  overtiow  of  tin-  ri\>  r  ami  nitificial 
irrigation  fed  by  that  uveiHow.  1  lie  total  length 
(if  the  river  is 'estimated  at  somewhat  more  than 
1800  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  dniina|»  basin  at 
3?2,700  sq.  m.  The  Indns  aboands  iHtli  fish  of 
excellent  quality,  and  is  infest^'d  by  croco<liles. 
Before  the  oiK>ning  of  the  Indus  Valley  Kailway  in 
1878  the  river  was  necessarily  the  principal  means 
for  the  transmission  of  commerce;  but  since  that 
<  v<  nt  the  railway  Iwa  vwy  greatly  aapeneded 
navigation. 

Iiidastiial  Schools.    Thi^  tenu  is  used 

very  variously,  sometimes  Wing  synonyiuous  with 
liiiggetl  Schools,  in  whicb  mechanical  arte  are 
tAught;  sometimes  designating  ordinary  element* 
ary  schools,  in  which  agricultural  or  some  other 
industrial  art  is  taught  to  the  Iniys  during  one 
jiortion  of  the  wIkmiI  ilay,  or  in  whii  h  Hewing,  co«ik 
ing,  washing,  and  ironing  are  taught  to  the  girbi. 
See  EDUCATHm,  TBOHKHUL  EDUCAnON,  RAOOBD 
Schools. 

Inebriates,  Retreats  for.  The  Habitnal 
Dninkards  Act,  1879,  ainende<l  ami  iiiii<le  jM  iiim- 
nent  by  the  Inebriates  Act,  1HH8,  lia«  made  pro- 
vision for  the  licensing  of  institutions  for  the  re* 
ceptioD  and  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards.  Bj 
these  acts  an  inebriate  may  sign  a  bond  helore  two 
juKtices  of  the  |»eace  for  a  perio<l  not  excee<ling 
twelve  months,  under  which  the  licensee  of  the 
retreat  ha.s  power  to  detain  and  control  him  during 
the  time  specified.  No  provision  is  made  for  the 
eommittal  of  any  one  agunst  hb  will;  nor  for 
the  establishment  of  retreats  for  the  reception 
of  persons  nnalde  to  pay  for  their  maintenance. 
Altnoogh  the  acts  apply  to  the  \\  liole  of  the  I'nited 
Kingdom,  no  i-etreat  nas  yet  been  licensctl  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland.  In  England  there  were  in  1888 
Huven  retreats ;  ninety -nine  patients  were  admitted 
u  nder  the  acta  during  the  year,  and  fortv-nine  were 
still  under  treatment  at  its  close.  \Vithin  the 
necessarily  limited  sphere  of  their  oiwration,  the 
act"  appear  to  work  well ;  but  no  Btati.Htie>»  are 
available  in  the  official  reports  to  indicate  the  pro- 
fK)rtion  of  cures  eflfeoted. 

liesidee  the  retreats  licensed  under  the  acta  there 
are  numerous  other  institutions  in  liritain,  where 

Sati'-nts  are  reoaived  withoot  any  legal  power  to 
etain  them. 

In  America  there  were  in  1887  about  fifty  sneh 
hospitKls.  with  over  1000  patients.  In  aome  statea 
of  the  Union,  Inebriates  may  be  eompolnorily 

committed  to  these  institutions.  It  is  rlaiiiie<l 
that  '  in  fully  ."^OOO  cases,  .'i5  per  cent,  of  those  wlio 
had  retiiaiiied  under  treatment  at  loaSt  OttO  JOar 
had  been  permanently  restored.' 

Inertia  (Lat.,  'inactivity'),  a  nniversal  pro* 
norty  of  jnatter,  ftilly  denrrilfd  in  Newton's  first 
law  of  motion,  which  asserts  that  rmy  hiniy 
pemcri-ris  \n  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  trmtion 
in  o  ttraight  line  esecept  in  *o/ar  as  it  it  comjxHed 
by  forc9  to  alter  that  slaU.  Fart  of  this  pnncipla 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  by  them  attrib- 
nte«l  to  a  certain  repugnance  to  motion,  Mhich 
WH«  a  ohHiactoristie  of  all  matter;  but  it  "as 
shown  by  Cialileo  that  just  as  the  liody  at  ivat 
could  not  of  itself  begin  to  move,  so  the  )>ody  in 
motion  could  not  of  itwU  eome  to  rest.— The 
Moment  of  Inertia  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
every  particle  of  a  ma'--'  into  the  corn-i'onding 
distance  from  a  given  }>oiut  or  a.\is  of  rotation. 

fact  4e  €asti^  8ee  Cahtro. 

Inrnllibllity,  the  imnmintv  from  error,  in 
all  that  regards  faith  nu<\  inoml-,  which  is 
claimetl  by  tiie  Konian  Ciitliolic  Clinrch,  anil, 
at  least  as  regards  the  past,  by  Ute  Greek 
Chnreh,  aa  rsprosouted  in  the  deeraea  of  tbt 
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councils  which  that  church  looks  ui>on  as  ecn- 
menical.  The  latter  claini»  kowwrer,  whicli  does 
Bofe  go  beyond  ttuit  of  intmmeg,  or  actual  exenip 
tioB  from  orror  up  to  the  present  time,  differs 
wtdc^^  from  tliat  of  infallibility,  as  pnt  forward  b}' 
the  Koiniin  Clmroh,  which  involves  not  alone  an 
actual  liistorii'fil  iiiimuiiity  from  error,  hut  also 
such  a  pof^ilive  anil  abitlin^  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Goil  as  will  at  all  times  both  protect  against 
the  possibility  of  error  and  guide  and  direct  in 
the  faithful  teaching  of  all  necessary  truth.  The 
infallibility  claimed  l)y  tlie  I'ojMfxn  riiuioli  is  thus 
of  two  kinds,  pauive  and  active— Hxq  tirst(Matt. 
xrt.  18)j  in  VmOA  of  which  the  church  never 
can  rcenw  or  emdroee  any  enoneona  doctrine,  no 
matter  by  whom  propoeea ;  the  second,  in  virtue 
of  which  she  is  charge<i  with  the  function  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19;  Mark,  xvi.  15;  Ephes.  iv.  11-lG)  of 
permanently  ttnr/iinrj  to  the  world  the  essential 
truths  of  (  roil,  of  actively  resisting  every  access  of 
Ofior,  and  of  authoritatfrdy  deciding  every  con- 
troversv  by  which  the  oneness  of  belief  among  the 
faithful  may  be  endangered.  Catholics  reganl  this 
gift  as  a  natural  and  necessary  accoinpaninient  of 
the  authority  in  matters  of  faith  with  which  they 
believe  the  cnvndl  to  be  invested,  and  which,  if  not 
gnided  in  its  enrdse  by  such  infallible  assistance, 
wonld  be  (rat  a  false  light  and  an  attractive  but 
dangerous  instninient  of  delusion. 

Such  is  the  notion  of  infallibility  as  claimc<l  by 
the  Roman  Churcii.  Two  very  iniimrtant  and 
practical  questions,  however,  axine  reganling  it, 
iMth  of  wiueh  bare  been  the  occasion  of  much  con- 
travene even  Mnong  Catholics  thom-^elvas :  (1)  as 
to  the  fiiA^— the  seat  or  the  organ  of  thia  in 
fallibility,  and  (2)  aa  to  tiw  ^fftet  the  flWtten^ 
to  wliicli  it  extends. 

As  u>  the  first,  all  Catholics  have  been  agreed 
that  the  body  of  bishope,  morally  speaking,  through - 
mit  tbe  ehnreh,  aetinior  in  common  with  the  pppe, 
eOBstitnte  tbe  tmv^t  ix-rfeet  organ  of  the  infallibility 
of  theehurcli  ;  and  lieiice.  tliat  when  they  unite  in 
any  way,  wbftbfr  ju-— tMul>lf<l  in  a  general  council 
or  sepajrated  in  j»lace,  their  judgment  is  infallible. 
Thus,  if  A  doctrinal  decree  was  addressed  officially 
bj  tbe  pope  to  the  whole  church,  and  «ther  e.\- 
pressly  confirmed  or  tacitly  accepted  by  the  bishops, 
this  decree  was  hebl  to  be  infallible.  In  like  nuin 
ner,  if  a  doctrinal  decree,  emanating  even  from  a 
local  oonneil,  as  that  of  a  national,  or  even  a  pro- 
vincial church,  was  universally  accepted  by  the 
pope  and  tbe  bishops,  that  decree  also  was  held  to 
oe  infallible.  In  a  word,  wherever  there  is  found 
the  iinit>;{  judgment  of  tbe  ]m^\k'  and  the  bishops,  all 
have  agree»l  in  aceeptinu'  it  as  the  infallilile  judg- 
ment of  the  church,  iiut  should  the  poi>«  alone 
judge  without  the  bisho(>s,  then  arose  the  well- 
nowa  dispnte  of  the  Gallican  and  Ultramontane 
divines;  the  latter  affirming,  the  farmer  denying, 
the  papal  juil;,'ment  to  infallible  ;  but  all  agree- 
ing  that  it  wa-  not  binding  m  an  nrtn  U  of  Catholic 
faith  so  long  as  it  had  nut  received  tiie  a.-vnenl  of 
the  body  of  the  bishopa.  By  the  decree  of  the 
Vatican  Council  ( 1870)  this  controversy  was  decide*! 
after  much  di.*cu?y»ion  ;  the  constitution  Pastor.  f!tf r- 
nut  teaches  'that  when  the  Roman  PontitT  sjH'aks 
fj-  rnth'-fi'r  'i — tli:^t  is,  when  he,  Uf^iiig  hi-*'  otbof  as 
pa-stor  and  .i<>«nor  of  all  C'hri*tianis  in  virtue  of  his 
apostolic  office  defines  a  «l(x:trine  of  faith  and 
nonls  to  be  held  by  the  whole  church — h«  by  the 
divine  assistaooe,  promlied  to  him  in  tlie  blessed 
PetT.  f-..^>-os  ih.xi  inf,illi''ility  with  which  the 
Dn  ine  U.->lfeiner  w;i,s  pl.'as.>i  to  invest  his  cbureh 
in  tije  nnition  of  doctnne  on  faith  or  moml*.  nini 
tliat  therefore  nich  definitions  of  tbe  Homan 
PvntilT  are  ifreformatile  in  their  own  nature  and 
not  because  of  the  consent  cf  tbe  chnrck'  See 


On  the  matters  or  subjects  to  which  the  gift  of 
infollibility  extends  Catholics  are  agreed  &  ens 
principle,  that  it  embraces  all  those  aabieela,  and 
those  only,  which  are  necessary  for  tlie  nun^naMe 

of  divine  truth  in  the  church.  Hencq,  pn>«Tippi;» 
ing  divine  revelation,  either  written  or  oral,  it 
eniliraees  all  questions  of  faith  and  morality,  all 
subjects  of  general  discipline,  so  far  at  least  as  t« 
preclude  the  introduction,  by  authority  of  the 
church,  of  any  discipline  which  shoold  be'injnrioai 
to  faith  or  to  morality*  On  the  other  hand,  it  doo 
not  embrace  (questions  of  science,  or  matters  of  fact, 
or  alwtract  opinions  unconnected  with  relic:ion.  Oa 
this  point  all  Catholics  liave  been  agreed.  But  a 
vety  celebrated  dispnte  arose  in  the  17th  eentny, 
on  oocasioB  of  the  AngmtiwitM  of  Jansenins,  as  to 
the  infallibility  of  the  church  in  judging  of  book- 
out  of  which  originate*!  tbe  well  known  .lans^-nL-i 
distinction  of  law  ami  nf  f  i'-L  On  this  subject  i; 
will  be  enough  to  say  that  all  Catholics  are  now 
agreed  in  recognisinir  as  a  necessary  condition  ts 
the  efTective  infallibility  that  it  should  extend  to 
the  judgments  upon  books  so  far  as  to  decide 
whether  the  doctrine  contained  therein  mav  or  mar 
not  l>e  opposed  to  sound  faith  or  morality,  h  or  treat- 
ment of  Jansenism  see  article  Janse.n  ( COBmLBV 

[The  Vatissa  Oovasil  prsdossd  a  htgb  UfesndaeMn* 
eluding  Otoemnl.  atorfo  M  CbMiNs  Wsaiie  tMft); 
Frond,  Aete$  H  HiMeire  d«  OonuSk  CtcumfniqmmtBmt 

(8  vol&  1870-73).   Sshnoo'i  In^ibilitv  of  Ike  Chm^ 

(1881M  ciiscu'^.'^  s  the  doctrine  controversially  from  tiK 
ProtestAnt  point  of  view.]  See  also  B.\8f.i, (  Council  or  . 
Pope,  Kom.xn  ('.\THOLirCilfK0H,  Ac.  an<l  FUv.  D.  Lvora 
Ckristianity  and  InfaUibilUf—Boih  or  y<-ither  (  ISiTJi, 

Infamy*  in  Law,  waa  a  stigma  attaohins  to  the 
character  of  a  penoo  M»  aa  to  disonalify  bim  fram 
being  a  witoess.   It  was  distlniniished  into  farfhny 

of  fact  and  infntny  nf  law.  Infamy  of  fact  result* 
from  a  depraveii  course  of  life  and  abandone^i 
character,  of  law  from  the  fieiitence  of  a  court 
finding  the  person  guilty  of  any  crime  to  which 
the  charaeter  of  infamy  attached.  Sinee  184S  H  has 
not  been  possible  to  exclude  a  TK-itnesa  on  th« 
ground  of  infamy,  though  questions  as  to  character 
ami  lus  t<)  cririn  -'  coininittetl  by  n  witness  hs 
asked  with  a  view  of  affecting  his  credibility. 

InflUltt  in  Englbh  law,  is  a  terni  whidi  in- 
cludes all  persons  under  tbe  age  of  twcntr-OBa 
Such  persons  are  subject  to  special  rules  of  law, 
which  may  be  sunimari-Kil  as  follows  : 

(1)  Crime. — A  child  under  seven  cannot  be  eon- 
victed  of  crime :  a  child  between  seven  and  foor* 
teen  can  he  eonvieted  if  it  ia  shown  that  be  knew 
the  natnre  of  his  act.  A  hoy  under  fbtutcen  1$ 
presun>e<l  incapable  of  rape. 

(•2)  M<irri(i'ie. — IV>ys  under  fourteen  and  girU 
under  t\\elvt'  cannot  (nutract  marriage.  A.*  4 
general  rule,  infants  of  marns^^eable  age  require  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardiam  to  nmrrv  ;  but  tlM 
al«sence  of  such  consent  does  not  affect  the  valid i*- 
of  a  marriage  actually  solemnisecl.  A  person  j- 
curing  tbe  in.ii ri;x.:e  of  an  infant  by  ftau  i  f..rtti:> 
any  proj»erty  which  accrues  to  bim  or  her  frrjm  tbt 
mamage. 

(3)  Fnperty  and  Contract.— An  itdmnt  msjif 
acquire  and  dispoee  of  property,  enter  into  eee- 

trai  t",  nn  l  carrv  on  business  ;  but  he  is  privilegt  i 
to  rvjnuiiiite  liability  tor  his  acts,  except  in  eertais 
ca<»*'».  (  ontmi  ts  for  necessaries  (i.e.  for  tbin^ 
suitable  to  the  infant's  position  in  life>  are  Kindifif 
on  him  :  and  settlements,  Ac,  executed  with  tbe 

i  approval  of  a  judge,  ia  terms  of  certain  act#  of 

,  jvjvrliament,  are  also  binding.  On  comings  of  ac 
an  infant  nu-iv  mntirni  or  rescind  any  act  >»y  m  hie  i 

,  be  has  a«,Hiuire\l  or  disixioed  of  property"  durin* 
infancy :  if  he  continues  to  bold  pTt»perty  aoqairtv. 
lie  most  perform  oldigations  connect e<l  Vith  it :  if 

.  e.g.  be  lias  acquired  abares  in  a  companv,  he  nmrt 
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p«y  calls  on  them.  If  be  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tiouin^'  contract  (ei.g.  a  contract  of  partnership), 
be  m  taken  to  bfttre  oonfimMd  it»  mkat  1m  reMinds 
•ad  m»m  to  take  tlw  benefit  <tf  it  vfthin  «  reoiion- 

able  time.  As  for  his  other  oontr;icts,  he  miLrht 
formerly  liave  contirmed  them  hy  un  uprcsa  lulili- 
CAtion ;  he  U  now  prwliKle*!  from  doing  so  hy  the 
Infants'  Helief  Act  of  1874,  which  enuctH  that  no 
■etioo  sliall  W  brought  on  the  ratiKcation  of  a 
pramiae  made  during  infancy.  No  will  made  by  a 
Msrson  under  twenty -one  is  valid.  An  infant  may 
uring  an  action  hy  his  proeJuin  ami  or  next  friend 
(Ufli^ly  bin  father,  if  living).  If  an  action  is 
brought  against  him,  a  guardian  ad  litem  may  be 
apiMMuted.  A  Dftrant  or  gmrdian  is  not  liable  for 
the  debts  of  aa  infuit,  UBHas  he  has  exprewily  or  by 
implication  contracted  to  pay  them.  An  infmi't 
umy  contract  as  agent  for  a  person  of  full  a^'u  ;  in 
this  case  Ue  aete  an  raguaed  aa  the  aeta  of  bis 
principaL 

In  Scotland  the  law  difTers  in  many  re8pect.<) 
iron  tiia  law  of  England  on  tiiia  aubjeok  The 
term  bifut  is  not  OMd  at  all  in  a  teehnioal  tense. 

At!  nenwin.*.  if  male,  are  in  Ie<,'a.l  Htrictness  called 
iiiipus  till  foarl4}en,  and  if  female,  till  twelve  ;  and 
trooi  fourteen  or  twelve  to  twenty -one  they  are 
technkally  called  minort.  In  general,  the  contracts 
of  a  papifare  absolutely  void,  and  he  li  wuler  the 
rAr«  of  tutors,  who  are  either  hin  parents  or  others 
ap|(oiut«d  by  the  court.  A  minor,  on  the  other 
Itand,  may  enter  into  coutracUi ;  but  if  they  are 
to  hk  le«ion  or  prejudice  he  can  retluce  or  Met 
theai  aside  aay  tlroe  within  fonr  years  after 
■ajeritar.  Moieovar,  if  a  minor  fo  into  trade,  bis 
eoatnwit  bind  him,  aa  they  oo  other  peroons. 
Further,  a  minor  can  make  a  will  or  lestjiiiicnt , 
oj-Tatinj;  on  hi.H  movable  entate,  thouyh  lie  cannot 
alienate  hi.n  hcritahio  estate  in  like  manner.  The 
foor  year«  wbieli  are  allowed  to  him  after  majority 
to  eaMlder  whether  be  will  set  a^ide  contracla  are 
called  qMdri€Hnium  utile;  and  if  be  ean  prove 
l«!iiaa  n«  in  in  that  period  entitled  to  restitution. 

In  Scotl.iii  l.  .iNi>,  ri  iiiiniir  iiiay  marry  a.-i  freely  rh 
if  be  were  a  major,  and,  indeetl.  lie  i«  in  general 
h.«  own  master,  or  tut  Juris,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
(a  femAle  *t  twelve).    See  the  article  Ai;K. 

Infaot,  Fkeuino  of.    When  the  health  and 
•trcnptb  of  the  mother  ailmit  of  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  food  provided  by  nature  is  far  the 
best  suited  for  infant  nonrinhment.    In  this  case 
the  child  should  he  fed  entirely  on  breast  milk  for 
the  first  iit  or  eight  months  at  lea>»t.  and  |mrtially 
for  the  r»;muiiid«  r  of  the  firnt  year  of  life.  IJeyonii 
tilts  period,  uurxing  is  usually  injurious  to  motli*-r 
and  diild,  but  is  often  oontuiuea  because  of  the 
idea  tkml  it  tenda  to  prevent  pregnancy.  If  from 
may  csaae  the  mother  h  nnable  to  nnree  ner  infant, 
A  wet-nur»e  in  the  best  sulmtitute ;  tb(m;.')i  the 
iiuproveraent  effecte*!  in  the  preparation  of  artili<  ial 
'••mia  ha«  renderwl  this  metiiod  of  hringin;;  u)i 
iiifjuit*  l^«n  common  than  it  iwed  to  he.  The 
y^lrctton  of  a  .snitable  nurse  shonld  be  entrusted  to 
site  tn«Kiical  ailviser,  and  is  a  responsible  and  ditli- 
rult  duty.     When  neither  of  these  methods  is 
I  /iilabltf,  t!ie  milk  of  some  nnliiiiil  h.ts  to  be  uneil. 
•  .  tAta'  milk  and  asses'  milk  have  iMith  )»een  reeom- 
iikrndt^i.  OS  more  nearly  resembling  human  ndik 
ibaa  eows'  milk  does;  but,  as  they  are  almu>t 
alwaif*  dWeoit  to  proenre,  while  eows*  milk  is 
A^'andaaf  and  che.-M<.  it  i-*  this  which  in  the  vast 
ruxjority  of  caMM  !iiu-<t  1»'  employeil.    Tiie  difFer- 
ertr*^  Iw'.weeri  hiiTiiiin  milk  and  cows'  niiik  mii»t 
tdcrtiorw  be  recognised  and  allowed  for.  They 
maj  ba  eaanaad  «p  aa  fbUows :  Cows'  milk  eon- 
tmiam  mmA  Ima  aagar.  nther  kw  fat,  and  ooosider 
m''thr  mm*  albtuntniMa  than  hnmaa  mltk;  ami 
1-1  !»»r  th^  action  of  acids  a  mtioh  larger  proportion 
ut  iJhqminoids  coagulate,  and  form  a  mocli  lirmer 


clot  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  To  assimi- 
late cows'  milk  as  chwely  as  possible  to  the  natural 
food  of  the  infant,  it  miut  be  modified  in  some  such 
way  as  the  following :  One  tabtespoonful  of  milk 
to  he  mixed  with  half  a  tahlespoonful  of  cream, 
two  ta!ile.sp<K)nfuls  of  water  (iH)ik'd  ),  nml  h  (ju.irter 
of  a  tcaspoonful  of  milk  sugar  for  each  meal  during 
the  first  month.  If  the  cows'  milk  still  forms  too 
iirm  a  dot,  a  tahlespoonful  of  lime  water,  or  of 
barley  water,  may  be  aubatitated  for  one  table* 
spoonful  of  plain  water;  or  a  little  solution  of 
gelatine,  or  of  one  of  tlie  prepared  foods  for  infants, 
such  as  Mellin'8,  may  l>e  aildc'«l.  The  qoantitv  of 
milk,  &C.  must  be  gradually  increased  as  the  cnild 
grows,  till  at  the  autth  month  it  has  nine  table* 
spooorala  of  milk,  one  of  cream,  two  of  water,  and 
a  teospoonful  of  milk  snenr  at  eiuMi  mcaL  It  ia 
sometimes,  but  not  generally,  necessary  to  secnre  a 
snpply  of  milk  fmm  one  cow.  If  ordinarj'  milk 
disagrees,  predi^estion  (by  Ikn^er's  liquor  pan* 
eraaSlous  or  Fairchild's  peptonising  {rawder)  maj 
overcome  the  diihculty.  It  milk  cannot  be  borne 
in  any  form,  some  sunstitute  (prepared  'infanta*. 
fcMsl,'  cliieken  broth,  raw  meat  juice,  iScc.)  must  he 
uKe<l.  But  in  all  such  dUUcult  cases,  medical 
a«lvice  should  be  sought. 

There  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  illncm  in 
intants  brought  uii  on  the  bottle  than  imperfect 
attention  to  (•!eunlinet>.'>,  which  leads  to  souring  of 
the  riiilk  ami  Huvere  indigestion.  There  should 
aUvay^  lie  at  least  two  liottle--,  tubes,  «ic.  in  u>e  ; 
and  after  a  meal  the  apimratus  should  at  once  l>e 
taken  to  pieces,  Uiorougmy  cleiiused  with  soda  and 
water,  and  left  atoeiMng  in  fresh  boiled  water  till  it 
is  required.  No  cork,  woo<l.  or  other  absorbent 
substance  should  bo  used  in  the  nmst  ruction  of  the 
fittings  of  the  bottle,  aa  this  rendei^  jjeifect  cleunli- 
ness  almost  im|>o»<sihle. 

Till  after  the  sixth  month  at  least  the  infant  is 
tmahle  to  digest  starchy  foods,  unless  .si>ecially  pre- 
pared as  in  the  'infants'  food  ;'  and  the  givmg  of 
rusks,  biscuit-crumlw,  \'c.  l)efore  this  period  cannot 
Ihj  too  strongly  condemned. 

It  is  no  less  important  to  the  infant  than  to  the 
adul^  hat  rather  more,  that  the  meals  should  be 
takn.  regnlarhr.  During  the  first  six  weeka,  what* 
ever  metnod  of  feeding  is  adopted,  a  meal  shoald  be 
given  on  the  average  every  two  hours  from  a.m. 
to  11  r.M.  From  this  perii>d  to  the  eighth  month 
the  interval  nhould  gmduallv  be  increased  to  three 
or  four  hours,  and  always  as  iar  as  itossible  the  tiute 
of  the  meale  ■bould  be  the  aame  from  day  to  day. 
Of  course  these  are  merely  general  statementa ;  the 
contentednesfl  and  thriving  of  the  infant  are  the 
true  guiili-s  in  each  individual  ca.-e.  To  t;ive  it 
a  mcjil  every  time  it  cries  merelv  overloads  the 
btiuuach  and  provokee  disorder  of  the  digestion. 

After  the  eighth  month  five  meals  a  day  should 
be  enoorii,  ana  two  should  conmst  of  fannaceouo 
food,  well  cooked  (ru'^ks,  ftale  hread  crumbs.  oat, 
liarley,  or  wheal  tlour),  at*  well  as  milk.  AlMiiit 
the  tenth  month  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  given 
once  or  twice  a  day,  or  cbieken-soup  in  its  stead. 
After  the  first  year  the  range  of  the  diet  may  be 
grail ually  increased,  bread,  aiaabed  potato,  meat 
broth,  fish,  chicken,  well-DOiled  vegetables  Itcing 
gradual!)  addeil.  lJut  many  children  thrive  wi'll 
on  milk  and  farinaceous  food  alouu  up  to  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  and  if  ao  may  bo  allowed  to 
continue  on  that  diet. 

Infante  (fmm  the  ImL  infant,  'an  infant'), 
the  title  given  in  SiMvin  and  l'ortu;.'Hl  to  the  prince* 
of  the  royal  family,  tlte  corresistuding  title  of 
Infanta  being  given  to  the  princesses.  Since 
1388,  however,  the  hoir«pnareat  to  the  throne  in 
S]>ain  hat  been  styled  the  Prince  of  Aatorias,  and 
the  lii  ir  a]  pareii{  in  Ptirtngal,  until  the  separation 
ut  liiaui  uoiu  the  moiher-couutry,  bure  the  tale 
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of  Prince  of  Brazil.  Tbe  periioijal  doiuain  of  an 
Infante  er  Infuita  ia  called  the  ImfiMtado. 

lofantlclde^  or  the  nmnlpHnf?  of  infants^, 
was  common  in  ancient  titnes,  aud  sLill  prevaik 
in  8omo  ImrlKiious  commnnitieA.  The  practice 
existed  in  Cireeix*  and  Rome,  and  even  found 
defenders  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  latter  in  his 
Poiitiet  aaid  tlie  law  sboold  forbid  the  nurturing  of 
the  maim^,  and,  where  a  check  to  ]Hi]>ulati<m  is 
required,  abortion  should  he  jinKluccd  Ix'forft  the 

Juickeninj;  of  the  infant.  In  Sparta,  as  in  otlicr 
ireek  statefi,  the  law  (lirp<'t«'<l  tliut  when  a  cliild 
was  bora  the  father  should  carry  it  to  an  ap])4)iiit<'<l 
place,  there  to  lio  inspected  bv  t)ie  elders  of  the 
community.  If  it  wa.-*  a  promising  child,  they  re- 
turned it  to  its  j>ari;nti»  to  I>e  educateil ;  otherwiHe 
it  wius  thrown  into  a  cavern  at  tlie  foot  of  Mnnnt 
TaygctuB.  In  ancient  Rome  the  Twelve  Tallies 
diieeted  maltoniu-il  infants  to  be  immediately 
dettnyed*  and  by  the  Patria  Potestaa  the  father 
had  an  auolete  power  over  his  diildren  extending 
to  life  and  deatii :  but  the  rigour  of  the  paternal 
law  both  as  regards  the  killing  and  tlio  sale  of 
infants  was  softened  by  suli^ieinient  h'^^islation,  and 
eepeciaUy  by  Numa.  Among  the  Norse  tbo  child's 
liw  hong  in  the  balance  till  the  father  handed  it  t<> 
the  nurse  to  be  reared.  If  it  was  weak  or  mal- 
fonnetl,  or  if  the  father  dimipproved  of  its  living, 
tlie  ciiild  wius  killed  liy  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  to  wild  beasut.  AeconUng  to  C;i  sar  tlic  IJauls 
were  inve«te<i  with  the  power  of  life  aiul  death 
or«r  their  children,  and  so  late  as  the  13tb  century 
the  Pblee  killed  imperfect  ehildnm.  Amongst  the 
Arabs  it  required  an  ordinance  to  prevent  the  crime 
of  killing  children  Ie>t  the  parent  should  he  re- 
duced to  want,  ami  this  element  of  anxiety  for  the 
father's  imiependence  and  comfort  entered  largely 
into  the  calculations  of  many  stales*,  bar>>arou.H  and 
ci\ili»ed,  with  nmrd  to  their  ^terity.  The 
A  rails  also  bnried  ^male  in^ts  ali%'e. 

In  modern  times  infanticide  prevails  only 
amongst  barlMtrouH  or  semi-civilised  natiuui;,  and 
even  amongst  these  the  increased  intercourse  with 
civilised  states  is  graduallv  stamping  out  the 
practice.  Until  coniparativeiy  recent  times  chihl- 
murder  prevaile<l  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
South  Sea  Island^.  In  tlie  Fijian  island  of  Vanua 
Levu,  or  some  parts  <>f  it,  the  infant ieide  reaehe«l, 
till  tlie  middle  of  tlie  19th  centnr>',  a  half  and 
in  otliers  two-thinls  of  the  child  population. 
Amongst  the  Hindus  the  practice  of  destioyinc 
ehJIdren,  especially  females,  prevailed  to  a  fearfoJ 
extent,  until  it  was  elieikea  umler  the  Marquis 
of  \Vt;ll*»*ley  rule  ( l7yii-iS()o).  The  practice  was 
forbidden  by  the  Vedas;  hut,  in  con»eqnenc<-  i>t  tlie 
expense  and  the  disgnice  attachc«l  to  ifirls  remain- 
ing unmarried,  the  practice  prevailed]  amongst 
the  Rajimts— who  destroyed  all  females  exm'pt 
the  first  iKirn— and  the  native  races.  Tlie  metlusls 
of  kiUin;:  \\rio  poi-oniii;^  l>y  pills  of  tnliacco, 
drowning  in  milk,  «iiieiiruig  the  mother's  bretuHtu 
with  opivim,  and  plar<t«ring  the  mouth  with  cow- 
doag.  JNotwithstandiog  the  Koran,  the  Moliam- 
medans  were  inclined  to  tlie  praeUce.  hat  effected 
their  object  by  mea(v^  of  abortion.  F.fTorts  bc^'an 
to  be  ma<le  towards  the  el»jaie  of  the  istli  eentnry, 
amongst  otlicis  by  .Innathan  l)Mnean  ami  Major 
Walker,  for  the  siippn^ion  of  the  praetice,  and 
in  1853  these  efforts  were  at  last  crowned  with 
■nocess  at  a  dm  bar  arrangi-d  for  by  Lord  Lawrence. 
It  wiiH  thou^dit  e\|>edicnt  to  continue  a  s^vstem  of 
snnrfillami-  |py  tin-  piiiiee  in  some  districts,  and 
to  institute  a  system  of  average  numbers  in 
families,  which  c<»ncentrat«'«l  their  vigilance  upon 
those  families  which  reached  tbe  lowest  average. 
AnioniKst  the  Japanese  tlte  father  had,  bat  has 
not  now,  alwohite  power  of  life  and  deritli  o\er 
his  cliildren.    Ui  L'liina  inlaoticiile  was,  and  lu  the 


remoter  jiarts  of  that  vast  country  ^lUl  is,  comena. 
One  of  the  caoses  here  is  the  fight  possessed  Ijr 
Chinanien  of  periodically  repudiating  their  wiiet. 
SometSmee  the  inhuita  were  stifled  hy  tlie  nddirivei 

at  birth,  and  sometime"  they  ^vcre  cA.*t  int->  a  j 
neighbouring  stream,  where  in  some  ca-se?^  ibfy 
were  humanely  kept  afloat  by  a  gourd,  s^t  t  bat  lhf\ 
might  be  saved  from  destruction  by  any  coro]u>- 
sionate  person  who  might  feel  dispwed.    In  enriT 
missionary  times  it  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  losi- 
^innaries  to  pick  up  and  rear,  or  entrust  to  otbns  ' 
for  tlie  1  iiiMtse  of  rearing,  tbe  wiiifs  who  had  be«  ' 
abiu>doiie«i  through  the  avarice,  poverty,  or  caUoa^- 
nesa  of  thdr  parents.  i 

In  nearly  alt  the  cases  mentioned  infanticide  vm 
prompted  t>^  religions  or  economic  leasuos,  or  ia- 
dul;^iAl  in  from  caprice  or  indolence;  and  it  w«» 
jK-rmitted  in  deference  to  tho  power  with  which  in 
primitive  communities  as  well  as  in  advaocnl 
states  like  Gi^ece  and  Rome  tbe  father  ' 
endued.  Modem  civilisation  deals  very  diflTcrentlv 
with  the  anbiect.  In  all  Enrapeatt  Btatea*  allhou^ 
they  differ  widely  in  their  treatment  of  infantine 
and' cojxnate  crimes,  human  life  is  from  it.-<  first  to 
it.s  la»t  hour  held  sacred,  and  whoever  ]>uts  an  "sd  | 
to  it  is  a  munlerer.  Almost  the  only  nmtivo  nl  idi  I 
in  such  countries  now  leads  to  infant  ieide  is  tisMt 
of  shame — the  parents  incurring  the  risk  nf  con- 
mitting  child-murder  to  escaue  social  disgrace. 
The  effort*  therefore  of  legislators  and  criminal 
lawyers  on  the  ti  ■  IkukI  have  l^-en  <iireet«Hl  to  rhe  i 
repression  of  aUjrtiou,  concealment  ot  pregnancr. 
an<I  murdering  the  new-liom  infant,  and  of  phil 
anthropista  on  tlie  other  to  remove  teniptatioa  is 
commit  the  graver  enmes  by  providing  Fonwdting 
Hospitals  (q.v.),  where  the  offspring  of  ein  liaf 
find  a  refuge.    See  also  iLLEUlTiM  Arv, 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  inexcu^-nldo  killing 
of  infants  is  theoretically  murder,  antl  tbe  oolf 
excuse  for  killing  the  fcetus  is  the  safety  of  tlis 
mother;  otherwise,  Abortion  (q.v.)  is  a  crimiasl 
offence,   llie  Concealment  of  Birth  ( i^.  v. ,  i  n  article 
Birth)  is  also  a  criminal  offence.     Flie  de^truf 
tion  of  children  may  be  effectetl  ueif^Htiveiy  \>j 
not  supplying  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  bv 
the  )i<>sitive  act  of  wounding  or  ifl-treating  ;  and  it 
a  parent  or  other  person  who  is  bound  by  law  t» 
supply  food  and  clothing  to  the  child  refu-u:-*.  or 
neglects  to  do  so,  thereby  causing  its  doatb,  ^-uv-b 
refusal  or  ne<,decl  .amounts  either  to  munk-r  or  man 
slati;:bter,  ac  iording  to  the  circunislanccs.  More 
over,  the  unlawful  aliandooing  or  ex)Kwiure  of  anr 
child  under  the  age  of  two  yean,  wberebv  tlie  ii^  , 
and  health  of  the  child  are  enduigered,  Ls  a  mif-  i 
tlt-meannur  viunishable   with   three  y»-jii-N*   j«eria;  . 
•servitude.     Where  a  pei-son  is  cluugtnl  with  tlio  | 
murder  of  a  very  young  child  it  is  eswntial  to  pn>« 
that  the  child  was  in  life.     Under  a  statute  U 
James  I.  there  were  presumptions  against  the 
mother,  hut  in  180.3  the  trials  for  offences  of  thi- 
class  were  plat'ed  under  ordiuar\'  rules  of  evident  . 
The  jiM-sumpiion  whiih  now  obtains  that  evoi-. 
new-Unti  child  fuuud  dead   vva.->   l>orn  d«jiMi 
liclievcti  by  certain  jurists  to  have  enc^mragei 
infaaticidek*    Tho  test  of  a  ciiild  being  ban 
alive  is  not  that  it  breathed,  or  had  an  inde- 
l>endent  circulation  after  it  Wi\.s  separate*!  from  ll^ 
mother;  it  is  enuu;:h  that  the  child  was 
born.    Hence,  if  a  man  strike  a  woman  with  chiWi. 
so  a.s  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child,  be  ia  neitlKf 
guilty  of  murder  nor  of  manslaughter  of  th*  diild 
In  ail  cn-ses  of  the  murder      infants  the  questi^^m 
whether  tbe  child  was  fully  bora,  and  so  the  suK 
ject  of  munier,  is  geneially  one  of  nnsliL-al  jtuv- 
pradence.     In  England  and  \\'ah  s   tln'  Aniiu.\I 
nnml»er  of  verdicts  of  murder  of  infants  ,^n,• 
old  and  under  varied  in  1879-88  from  63  to  UO. 
Tbe  above  offences  in  reference  to  infanticide  sis 
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paaUMd  in  «  tliiiflsr  mamiOT  in  Seotlaiul,  where, 
HMOffh  the  killing  of  a  cnmnletely  Ijorn  infant  is 
nnraer.  a  veniirt  *it  ciilp.i)ilt>  homicide  is  frequently 
fetiuru'  l^  ( 'oiuviiliiH'iit  of  pi-epiAucy  ie  the  wnal 
elwrge  ander  49  lieo.  ill.  chap.  17. 

It  has  been  stated  that  every  day  an  inqaest  is 
held  u(>on  the  bodies  of  children  ilestrayed  (hrongh 
thedefi;;!!,  the  neglect,  the  ipiorance,  orthe mental 
inliriiiity  ot  the  mntiicn*.  Kvcn  when  the  act  may 
fnirly  be  ivgartle<l  a»  a  criim',  its  enormity  is  genei- 
ally  greatly  lessened  in  tlie  eye  of  the  law  by  the 
eoosMCfation  of  the  physical  condition  and  moral 
distariianee  of  the  iiarentk 

An  Act  of  1872  obliges  thoee  who  undertake 
for  hire  to  nurse  infantii  under  the  age  of  one  year, 
for  a  longer  jieiioil  than  twenty  four  hourw,  to  have 
tlieir  hou»<e  registered,  and  to  keep  record8  of  the 
children  they  talM  duugs  «1  They  must  also  give 
•otioe  to  toe  eoraner  or  proearator-fiscal  of  snch 
infuifei*  deaths,  and  are  nnder  obligation  to  keep 
■MHlary  Iuhi'^i'h.  By  an  iniiMHtaiit  ^tututc  passed 
in  I88y  anv  jwrMm  over  sixte^-ti  wlio  wilfully  ill- 
tr^»nt«,  neglect/*,  abandons,  or  exjio-^^^  a  boy  under 
fourteen  or  girl  under  sixteen  yeats  of  age,  or 
caa^es  or  proenres  this  to  bo  done,  in  a  manner 
likely  to  cause  the  child  unnecessary  suffering 
or  injurv  to  it»  health,  is  guilty  of  a  misoemeanoHr, 
and  K  liable  to  £I(tO  of  tine  or  iinjirisoniut'iit  for 
two  years,  or  to  ImiiIi.  Lesser  penalties  are  intlictiMi 
oosuraiaary  conviction.  The  line  may  l>e  increafted 
where  the  offender  is  proved  to  lie  interested  in  the 
4eoth  of  the  duhL  See  Cbildrkv  (PHKnonciOif 
or  CRrELTY  TO),  and  Burial  8ocinn& 

Infantry.  See  Army. 

Infaint  Krhools.  The  nnbject  has  l)een 
alrwwly  tre;itf>i  iiihIlt  KdiiL-utinn  . ).  Iliit  lliere 
still  remain  a  few  pointer  to  be  adverted  to.  I'aHtor 
Utierlin  (q.v. )  may  be  n^arded  as  the  founder  of 
infaat  scbook.  He  mounted  women  in  hia  own 
parish  to  aaemble  the  little  children  between  the 
of  two  and  (*ix,  to  interest  them  Ity  conversa- 
tion. pir!iii«'!».  and  maps,  and  to  teaL-l)  them  to 
rea<i  and  to  sew.  The  limt  infant  m  IiooI  attempted 
in  Great  Britain  wa<!  in  connection  with  Uoiiert 
Owen's  eodaltstic  »<tablishment  in  Scmland.  The 
edoeatioQ  and  training  of  young  children  were 
matters  of  great  interest  and  studv  to  Pestalozzi 
(q.v.).  Hi-  -\  -ti  iu  was  iulai)ted  to  English  re«|uire- 
ments  by  the  Home  and  Odoniiil  Infant  Scho«d 
Society,  founde<l  in  1836.  This  society  has  done 
exeeUent  work  in  training  teachers  and  institutiug 
■mM  infant  and  juvenile  schools.  Bnt  ttie  meet 
sQccewful  system  of  educating  qniteyoongehiUlreo 
is  the  Kindergarten  { 4.  v. ). 

Infection*  The  grounds  for  believini^  that 
each  of  the  largt;  claMi  of  communicable  diseases 
<lr(>endH  n|M>ri  tlie  presence  within  the  body  of  a 
distinct  living  org.iiii-ni  have  already  lieen  t>tntf<l 
(seeCjERM).  The  manner  in  which  each  of  thcHe 
•apposeii  organi«>ms  behaves  in  originating  frenh 
eases  of  disease  is,  however,  almost  as  chagacteristio 
m  UtB  effects  it  prodnoes  on  the  iMidy. 

(1)  Li  tnalanal  or  miasmatic  disea.<«c.*i,  chief 
MROag  which  It  ague,  though  they  preHont  many 
anal'fgie*  to  tnily  infwtious  tU.sea.-e-.,  there  ix  110 
evidence  that  the  malady  can  he  tranHmilt<;d  from 
the  rick  to  the  healthy.  The  diseaHe  poison  is 
Jeiirod  from  soil,  water,  or  air,  in  which  it  seems 
to  fire  and  mnltiply. 

!  *J  Inr»'nnediate  between  thetM-  and  the  more 
cintr*rt«?ri»tic  infections  «li«»'jif««>s  i.-t  a  group  of 
which  cholera  and  typhoid  (enteric)  fever  may  Ihj 
takes  as  tj-ms.  Here  the  infectious  material  has 
Its  origia  euefljr  from  the  <lejecta  of  the  patient, 
hmt  mamM  to  acquire  infectious  projMTties  only 
ollor  it  Ims  been  some  time  (probably  for  several 
ootMio  the  hoflua  body. 


(S)  The  Itxgetb  and  most  typical  class  includes 

typhuB,  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  hooping- 
ctm^'h,  ami  many  others.  In  all  the»«  the  disea>o 
is  directly  and  iiiiiiie<liatelv  comniiiniralile  fmrn 
the  i<ick  to  the  healthy.  But  there  are  striking 
diirerenoes  in  the  conditions  nnder  which  infection 
oraally  taken  place.  The  poison  of  typhus,  the 
dreaded  Mail  fever*  of  past  times,  is  rapidly 
deHtroye<l  dv  admixture  with  air,  and  the  danger 
of  it,"  sprea«ling  can  be  much  dimininlieil  by  free 
ventilation.  In  smallpox  the  infection  can  retain 
its  vitality  for  years  on  the  walls  of  a  room,  or  in 
the  artilicially  dried  disdiiarge  from  the  pustules : 
in  bcarlet  fever  it  may  exist  for  many  months  iu 
articles  of  clothing.  Measles  is  not  least  infectious 
in  the  early  ntage,  when  it  presents  merely  the 
symptoms  of  a  bad  cold ;  scarlet  fever  infection  is 
not  at  its  worst  till  the  nail  hut  fidod  and  the 

skin  heeittS  to  be  shed. 
(4)  Tne  last  group  conrists  of  those  diseases  in 

which  the  poison  d(H's  not  ditruse  itself  t1ir()n<.'Ii  tlie 
air,  but  rwiuires  Ut  \>e  dire<  lly  inoculated  to  pro- 
duce the  disease-  e.g.  syphilis  atui  hydroidiobia. 

This  classification  of  diseases  l>elieve<l  to  be 
dependent  upon  oiganisms,  though  pmcticaliy  con- 
venient, cannot  be  considered  a  strictly  accurate 
one ;  for  many  of  the  duieases  in  group  3,  perhaps 
all,  can  l)e  propagattil  liy  inoculation,  and  the 
infection  of  some  may  lie  able  to  develop  outside 
the  b<N]y  and  liehave  lilce  those  in  gronp  2.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  complexify  of  the  proo- 
lems,  both  practical  and  seientifie,  presented 
the  subject.  As  to  the  Infections  Diseases  Notih- 
cation  Act  of  1889,  and  other  cognate  matters,  see 
Hy(;iknk,  Disixfkctants,  CoHTAOloif,  and  the 
articles  on  the  several  diseases. 

InfeftniOIlt,  or  Sasink,  a  Scotch  law  term, 
nae«l  lo  denote  tlie  MymlM)lical  givini;  possession  of 
land,  which  was  the  completion  of  tlie  title,  the 
mere  conveyance  not  being  enough.  The  iiiHtni- 
mentof  sasine  was  the  notarial  instrument  enilMMly- 
iiig  the  fact  of  infeftment  The  old  cen>niony, 
wiiich  wan  not  alj<»lished  until  IS  I.',  was  thus  |>er- 
formed.  The  bailie  of  the  superior  of  the  lands, 
the  attorney  of  the  vassal,  a  notar}',  and  two 
witnesses  proceeded  to  the  lands  in  which  aaaino 
was  to  he  granted.  The  attorney  delivered  to  the 
liailie  the  superior's  precept  of  sasine,  and  rc«juir»Hl 
him  to  jierfoim  his*  duties.  The  bailie  delivered 
tlif  \siui:iiit  mill  lelative  deetls  to  the  notary,  who 
read  and  published  them  to  all  present.  The  bailio 
thereupon  delivered  the  symnols  of  possesdon, 
•ometiniM  a  pen,  to  the  attorney,  and  Uie  attomej 
then  took  instmments  in  the  hands  of  the  notary 
by  giving  him  a  piece  of  money.  lUit  now  the 
necessity  of  a  M-parate  formality  is  unntvessary,  it 
l»eing  sufficient  to  rcgiHt*^  a  conveyance  in  the 
register  of  sasines  in  iScotland.  In'  Scotland  an 
inf^fimemi  im  teemritif  b  a  temporary  infeftment  to 
secure  payment  of  siimo  debt ;  and  an  tnfi/hnent 
of  relitj  is  a  similar  security  to  relievo  u  cautioner. 

Infcmal  Hnclilnrs,  contrivanoee  made  to 

re^4emble  ordinary  harndess  objects,  but  charged 
with  some  dangerous  e.\|>li»sive.  An  innocent  look- 
ing ls)X  or  similar  recejitHcle  is  partly  filled  with 
dynamite  or  other  c.\pl«i»»ive,  the  re«t  of  the  space 
Isjing  occuj»icd  by  some  mechanical  arrangement, 
numtly  clockwork,  which  moves  inaudibly,  and  is 
generally  so  contrived  that,  when  it  has  run  down 
at  the  end  of  a  predetermined  number  of  houi-s 
or  days,  it  shall  cause  the  extilosive  Hubstnnce  to 
explisle.  For  a  statenn  iit  of  the  uses  t«»  which  this 
claM  of  infernal  machines  has  been  put  by  the 
anarchist  parties,  see  I  h  N  amitk.  Fire-shiiM  ( o.  v. ) 
wen»  en>pl«<yed  in  former  times  :  ainl  mo<ieru 
nations  apidv-  a  simihu  principle  in  their  tor|MMlo 
boats  (see  Torteoo).   Bombs  or  hand-greaadee. 
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in  tM>  far  as  they  have  U'vn  employed  for  the 
feloatona  deatractlon  of  human  Uie,  mxmt  also  be 
Mooonted  infernal  madiin««.   The  most  notoila«» 

instances  have  l>ef«n  the  unsucceMful  attempt  on 
Napoleon  III.  I*y  Ursini  (q.v.)  in  1656  and  the  kill- 
inu  of  AleMiiiiler  II.  of  Runift  in  1881.  Bm  atoo 

Chicago,  Anarchists. 

Infi<leI,aiiioii;,'st  ChriHtians,  popularly  mettmotie 
who  leject.H  ( 'IniHtiaiiity  its  a  divine  revclatioi),  but 
i-i  not  utxsd  of  lit'Hiiiena  ( though  they  aie  injidcfcs, 
iMt,  •  unfaithful')  or  heretiw*.  By  Moslems  Chris, 
tians  are  called  by  a cormponding  term  ('giaour,' 
*  Icatfir ,  '&€.).  See  AmBisM,  Bbish.  AK»iiOQcncB, 
CiriMs TiAMTV,  IIkkksy,  rmwix-fTioN'. 

Infioite*  In  pliiloHophy,  iuUuit^  in  Umt  wiaclt 
{■  without  any  limitation,  and,  like  alwolute  and 
unconditioned,  iauied  e8{>ecially  of  the  Infinite,  of 
Uml.  As  to  oar  knowliMlgo  of  the  infinite,  some 
(iLM  HiitiiiltH)n  an<I  Maiisel ;  liold  that  tin;  idea  is 
purely  negative ;  DutKUirti^  atlirmed  that  the  idea 
of  tlie  iniinite  was  not  merelv  the  idea  of  an  objec- 
tive lealifcy,  but  is  implied  as  a  neceoMuy  con- 
didoD  of  every  otiier.  See  Absoluts,  Condition  ; 

Cou.^in'a  Cours  dr  Philosophir,  Hamilton's  Dis- 
cusston.s,  MiiMScl's  I. units,  CuMfTwcHKl's  riitlusuphy 
of  tl^  Iitfimtt',  .SjK'Hs<'r'f»  Fhwt  I'riurijilts. 

In  matbemotica,  the  term  intiniiy  and  the 
phraiaa  infinitely  great  and  infinitely  small  are  of 
constant  ocenrrence ;  and  tbe  symbol  oo  is  usually 
said  to  denote  a  magnitude  iniinitely  gi-eat, 
the  oyiiilxil  0  n  magnitude  iniinitely  small.  Are 
these  magiittudes  iniinitely  great  and  infinitely 
small  to  Tm)  reaH4iiied  about  in  the  same  way  as 
oidinaiy  finite  magnitudes?  Are  these  syuibob 
00  and  0  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinaty 
algebraic  symWoN,  a,  6,  x,  y,  &c.  ?  >Vith  respect 
Ui  the  ^yiiilxil  0  tlinre  seeniH  at  tii-st  sight  to  be 
litlip  (iiliifiilty,  for  are  lucustomed  to  rt-ganl  it 
a-s  «ienotiii;{  the  alwenceof  ail  quantity,  or  as  the 
result  obtained  by  subti-acting  any  iinite  quantity 
from  a  qu rt 1 1 1  i  t  V  eoual  to  it.  It  is  lound  eonvenient 
however.  thrjui;h  it  would  be  impoMuble  to  explain 
in  short  cniupa.'sa  the  grounds  of  th<'  convenience,  to 
give  another  meaning  to  the  Hyrnlml  0.  The  new 
meaning  will  perhaps  lie  unditrHtiKKl  from  the 
following  ilhistr.'itioM.  Take  the  algebraical  ex- 
pression \  and  Hnpjtosf  j-  cajialile  of  increasing 
J' 

t»o  that  il  may  Ix^comc  greater  than  any  assignable 

quantity ;  then  the  value  of  -  will  diminbh  and 

l»ecome  le«8  than  any  assignable  quantity,  and  the 
limit  towanis  Avliii-lT  it  tt  tnt-i,  that  is  to  say,  the 
value  from  whioli  it  nmy  Iw  niswle  to  differ  as  little 
as  we  please,  is  Hvmlioli.Hwl  by  0.  The  same  ex- 
pression will  enable  uh  to  give  a  meaning  M  tiie 
symbol  oa  Suppose  X  capable  of  diminishing  so 
thni  it  may  become  Icks  than  any  assignaMe 

qnantity ;  then  the  value  of  ^  will  increase  and 

become  greater  than  any  assignable  q^uantity,  and 
the  limit  towards  which  it  tend«,  that  is  to  say,  the 
value  from  which  it  mav  be  made  to  differ  as  little 
as  we  ple.axe,  is  symUdiwI  liy  ^.  The  symlmls  0 
and  oo  therefore,  denoting;  tin-  limits  towards  which 
certain  variable  ijuantitie**  tend  when  particular 
sup{toHition!i  are  ma<le,  cannot  l>e  used  alisolutely 
like  the  symbols  denoting  finite  quantities:  becanM 
n  -f  a  «  1,  it  would  M  erroneous  to  oonelnde 
that  0-rO^l  or  00-7-00  =  I.  Expressions  snoh 
as  0  -:-  0,  oo  -r  oo,  oo  -  oc.  0  X  oo,  r/f,  and  some 
others  are  called  indeterminate  fnrniH  ;  for  ni<  tlio<ls 
of  evaluating  them,  see  Chrv^tAl's  Algebra,  chap. 
XXV.,  or  Oe  Mor^m^  DifetaditU  and  InUfftm 
C'tfrnfita,  chap.  x. 

Intinitesimala  in  the  name  applied  to  the  metho*! 
■dieted  by  Leibnitz  tm  the  fonndatioa  of  his  Differ* 


ential  Calculus.  Leibnitz  considered  magnitudes 
as  cumposed  of  iniiuitely  small  elements  or  inbni- 
tesimab.  Those  elemeuto  which  are  intimtely 
small  compared  to  any  finite  magnitude  uc  infini- 
tesimals ot  the  Itrst  decree;  those  which  are  intinii«ly 
.stnall  compared  to  inhnitesinial  nf  the  Ijrj-i  de^nje 
are  inlinitesuiials  of  the  second  <l  i  L  iee  -.  and  ^o  on. 
The  principle  of  the  method  hrittly  staf  •!  i»  thai, 
two  unite  magniuidee  are  equal  if  they  ditlV-r  <m]y 
by  an  infinitely  smell  ma^itude.  Thou^^h  the 
results  obtainiHi  by  the  uppluation  of  inlinite^iniiils 
arc  Men  to  be  always  in  aecurd  with  the  i«^ult^ 
obtained  by  other  methods,  and  a  iiieili<Ml  which 
always  leads  to  oorr«:t  conclusions  must logieaily 
sound,  vet  the  fundamental  principle  does  not  al 
first  si;,'1it  seem  ri;;or()tit<ly  exiiet,  and  the  rnetltot-l 
looks  lis  if  it  were  merely  one  of  appioximution.  in 
conse<Mienec  it  ha.s  now  come  to  be  UBlwl  tO  foud 
the  eauulus  on  the  doetrirse  of  limits. 

lufluite^inial  Caicuius.  See  CALCCLiTa. 
iBtrMarlcs.  BeeHoapirAiA 

InHnmnintioil  is  tliemost  importantof  all  the 
morbid  prucei^Ht^  that  fall  under  the  notice  of  the 
physician  or  hurgeoii.  The  most  obvious  symptoms 
or  phenomena  of  inflammation,  when  it  attadv  an 
e.\tei-nal  or  visible  part,  are  pain,  redneea,  hont, 
and  sweltiii^'.  If  a  healthy  man  gets  a  splinter  of 
wood  or  any  other  foreign  body  imbedded  in  any 
fleshy  part  he  liegins  to  ex|  lii  u  r  ]  lin  at  the 
part,  anti  this  is  soon  succeeded  by  re«lne(*s  of  tl»e 
skin.  In  its  early  stages  the  process  is  known  as 
iiTitation ;  but  soon,  u  tlie  foieign  iiody  be  not 
removed,  the  pain  and  redness  inereaae,  and  are 
accomi>anied  l<y  a  firm  and  extremely  tender  swell- 
ing at  and  around  the  ft[iot,  and  n  aauba  uf  abnuiiual 
beat.  These  purely  local  symjitoms  are  fiuccee«led, 
if  the  indanimatioo  reach  a  certain  degree  of  in* 
tensity,  by  a  general  derangement  of  tM  vnaenlnr 
and  nervous  systems,  to  which  various  names,  »uch 
as  constitutional  disturbance,  symptomatic  or  in- 
llammatory  lever,  &c.,  have  been  applied. 

Numerous  observers  have  attempted  to  trac<;  the 
exact  phenomena  of  inflammation,  by  ndcroscopic 
examination  of  the  transparent  parts  of  aniiniJs  ia 
which  the  process  has  Men  artificially  exalted. 
From  (d.>Lrv ation  made  on  the  wel)  of  the  frog's 
foot  and  other  transparent  parts  of  auiinais  by 
Wharton  Jones,  Paget,  ('ohidieim,  Bnrdon  Sander- 
son, Ziegler,  and  many  othci^  the  main  features  of 
the  procei^s  are  now  well  known. 

In  inflammation  of  moderate  severity  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  part  are  seen  to  dilate,  and  the  current 
of  Mood  through  them,  at  first  sometimes  a  little 
aeceierated,  lH'con>es  much  slower  than  the  normal. 
In  conse<|uence  of  this  retardation  the  white  blood- 
coniusdes,  being  somewhat  sticky  in  consiatenee, 
fall  out  of  the  oentml  stream,  and  drag  along  th9 
sides  of  the  vessel,  where,  as  the  iuHainmatioa 
Increases,  ihcy  art-  arrested.  Then  follows  the  inont 
remarkable  pait  of  the  process.  Miimie  buds  jtro 
seen  to  fonii  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  ihe 
veins  and  eupillaries,  each  one  corresponding  to  a 
white  blond-cornusele  in  the  interior.  These  buds 
grow  larger  at  tiie  ex{»ense  of  the  corpu.«clep,  which 
thus  pass  tlirongb  tin-  wall  of  the  ve-si  1  \\  iihunt  Riiy 
break  in  its  continuity ;  and  liie  migration  ctmtinue* 
till  the  tissue  around  the  vessels  is  croM-ded  with  cor- 
puscles. At  the  same  time  an  abnormal  quant itw 
of  fluid  exudes  through  the  walls  of  the  blcKid- 
ve-^^elH.  and  in  part  co.agulate8,  fomung  with  the 
(■or|iu-icles  what  is  known  as  coagidable  or  plfuatio 
!viii|ih.  i"rr>m  tin'  eapillnii'xs  red  as  wi-ll  ns  w)iit« 
blood -corpuscles  pass  into  the  ti.'ssiie.s.  If  the  ia- 
Itammntion  l>e  more  intense  complete  arrest  of  tlw 
flow  of  blood  in  the  vessels  (stasis)  taken  plnoe. 

We  may  now  eonsideir  tite  ttcplnantion  of  clw 
symptome  of  intlaaunntiou.  The  mlM^M 
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dlepands  apon  there  liefa)}?  more  Mood  than  nmia) 

in  the  blixxl  vrsHf-ls  iif  the  nirecte<l  part ;  Homctitiies 
also  upon  tlie  <x'i  unfa<  e  of  liemorrlia^e  in  the  iu- 
tlAuieu  tiasue.  Tht-  .su  fUnni  tlenends  lu  i^)nrt  upon 
the  distension  of  the  blood- vesHeis,  bat  mainly  upon 
the  effuHioD  of  flaida  and  blood -corposclea  a>H)ve 
d«seril)ed.  Tho«w  are  tenne<I  the  products  of  in- 
tlanimation  ;  and  many  changes,  mme  of  a  retiara- 
iiiiiiiD-  uinl  otlipns  of  an  injurious  t^^nilency, 
(li-in-nd  upon  tlieir  uresanoe.  The  jxtin  may  var^* 
fniiii  mere  discomlort  to  inteoHe  agony.  It  is 
probabiy  dm  to  oompreMOoa  of  the  sensory  nerve* 
•f  the  affeeted  fNurl  bjr  the  dOirfied  reaaeU, 
ari>l  t)ir>  exudation.  It  is  often  throbbing. 
Tlierp  i.s  uMially  nioi't  ]iain  in  those  parta  in 
wliich  tlie  tonsiion  pn><lur»'"l  by  the  Mwellin;^  is 
tlie  gnatoai,  a«  in  Umo,  aerous  and  lilirou«  mem- 
bnuMl,  Ae.  The  iiain  ooouRing  in  inllanimatioii  is 
always  ajjgravnted  by  presMire,  and  by  this  means 
the  physician  can  mien  distanjiraish  between  in- 
f!  itnmatorv  and  noa  iiilhunniatory  diborders.  The 
kf'tt  in  Mcldont  m»  niiicli  iiK-n'jL'«ed  a^  the  flenxations 
of  the  patient  would  lea<l  him  to  believe ;  it  does 
not  rise  abore  the  maximum  heat  of  the  blood  in 
tlie  interior  of  the  body.  Thb  inereaae  of  baat 
>l'>]M>nd!4  npon  the  increa'«<><1  Mow  of  arlttial  (OT 
lii^'lily  oxiuiwd)  biood  to  the  part. 

I  hf  IdiKxl  ohtaineil  by  bl««dm;,'H  patient  suffering 
iiiMU  indammation  of  any  important  organ  usually 
preNMli  a  peeoliar  appearance  after  ooacnlation 
knnva  m  the  b^ff  eoal  (see  BLOOD).  Another  and 
a  more  important  ehanije  in  the  Mood  in  tttflanna* 
tion  Li  the  aagmontation  of  the  fibrin,  which  often 
ri^eii  to  two,  three,  or  more  times  itfl  normal 
i|aantity. 

Tlie  farther  course  of  inflammation  is  nmch  more 
variable.  The  most  favourable  termination  is 
ett$imtton,  where  the  product*  of  the  inflammation 
•re  frnulaally  reniovctl  by  the  lymphatics,  and  the 
t.  -i!  -  n  turns  to  it-n  normal  ntate.  If  the  exudeil 
hkmi  our{miK:l«s  accumulate  in  large  amount 
fmmtion )  they  form  an  AbeeeM(4.ir.kand  must  m 
Mtral  ha  avaeaatad  belora  eone  ean  take  pUce. 
If  tha  inflamed  tivue  be  smwrfieial  He  outer  layers 
m:»y  dit»  an<l  be  tlirown  m  (ulceration),  leaving  a 
•^»r«  which  heaU  by  CicutriMition  (q.v.).  If  the 
inriammation  be  severe  and  extenaiVO  Qaognm 
l^r.)  or  mortifiaition  may  ensue. 

I«  tlw  return  to  healtli  of  inflamed  Uasnee,  where 
beither  resolntion  nor  death  ol  the  paUent  has  taken 
place,  formation  of  new  tisnne  is  necessary  to  fill  up 
t;>»!  gap  which  in  left  hy  suppuration  or  ulcern- 
tioa.    This  i;*  etFectoil  mainly  bv  the  action  of  the 
•svded  leuciK-yt4r<  present  in  the  'plastic  lymph,' 
whkJi  udor  soi table  oooditiana  becomes  gradually 
■tgaaisail  lata  fibraw  tiaMi«,  bona,  &c. ;  bat  we 
r'*«ti>nition  of  the  epithelial  <'ovcring,  where  a  breach 
ui  tiio  »urfar«}  either  of  wkin  or  muofiiiM  membrane 
tivi  nccnrrwl.  ij*  etfectvd  only  under  the  influence  of 
•pithelial  cell*  premjnt  at  the  edge  of  the  gap.  The 
proof  M  eoMOtially  similar  to  the  healthy  repair 
of  bmken  booeafsee  FfUCTUBB),  or  incbed  wounds, 
Ihoujirh  many  aothorities  do  not  apply  the  term 
ititlAJtimation  to  the-»e  raHen,    It  '\s  thun  tliat  parl« 
r'^cMjtly  severwd  from  the  bodv  may  be  some- 
timea  raplaeed  and  still  Uve.   The  aneeeii  of  the 
Tiliamliaii  eoatatioo,  bgr  wbich  •  naw  noaa  ii 
<'afTallai  la  hm  position  of  tliat  wbieh  bad  been 
^»*t,  of  the  ojieration  of  injecting  a  Rtiniulating 
llai'l  into  cy^tn*  tumonri*,  with  the  view  of  Hcttitig 
t-j    ^lii>f>i%c  inlIiiMiiii.it loll,  and  of  viiriouH  oth^r 
•ur^inKraJ  uMsmtion*.  <-«?"Tit tally  dejwmlB  ujMm  the 
prvifiertT  of  organiMtioa  iMNtHCMod  by  inflammatory 
tradat^no.  or  clonclv  allied  prodneta.  Although 
the  orcantAatina  of  plastic  lyraph  is  thus  ewientially 
a  c*jTi»-Tvative  and  r»'fKinktivf  proceMi,  it  \vr\An  in 
■njxy  CMC*  to  untoward  results.    Thiu>,  when  a 
a«««a  ■wlwna  (a.y.  pleura,  pericardium,  peri- 


toneum )  is  inflamed,  tba  exudatloa  between  its  eon- 

ti;,'uoa8  surfaces  oft«n  liecomes  tratisfonueil  by  the 
same  iM(M!eH.s  into  hbrons  tissue,  forming'  layeri  or 
liandh  which  seriou.sly  interfere  with  tiie  functions 
of  the  organa  involved  (lung,  heart,  intc^«line,  as 
the  caue  may  be)  after  the  inflammation  has  6ub> 
sided.  In  inflammation  of  the  iris  the  pupil  may 
l>e  rendered  irregular  or  immovable,  or  may  even  be 
clo.sed  up  by  inflammatory  exudution.  In  endo- 
carditiB,  or  iuflammatiou  uf  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart,  exudation  may  be  deposited  fa  warfe* 
like  maaset  on  the  valves,  and  nu^  thiia  ooearieii 
some  of  the  wont  forms  of  eaitUae  aEseaae. 

The  caoMa  of  inilanmiation  are  very  various. 
Amon^  predisposing  eau-ses  nmst  l)e  rccVone«l  any 
condition  which  lowen*  the  vitality  of  the  whole 
ImxIv,  or  of  any  particular  part  of  it.  The  moat 
obvious  exciting  eanaea  are  mechanical  violence^ 
chemical  irritants,  excessive  heat  or  cold,  produo* 
ing  iniury  of  a  part  of  the  liody  which  leads  directly 
to  innammation  in  that  |>art.  IjOks  obviouH,  but 
not  lews  certain,  is  the  ftlcct  o'f  exiKwure  to  cold  in 
exciting  inflammation  ot  int^^nial  organ:*.  Ihit  of 
all  the  causes  the  most  important  undoubtedly, 
though  thev  have  only  been  recognised  within  the 
last  three  decades  of  the  19th  centurj',  are  micro- 
organisms— Itacteria,  i^c.  (nee  (Jkhm).  Ik'.nides  the 
iiuinerouH  sjitcijlc  nitciuhd   by  inllam- 

niafion  of  various  organs  and  ti^uee  proved  or 
believed  to  ba  due  to  these  bodies,  many  fonm  of 
wliat  im  kmowii  aa  mmaU  ipflammation— eg.  acuta 
abaoeia— have  been  mown  to  be  aaeociated  with 
them.  Some  authorities  ^,'o  so  far  as  to  say  that 
no  true  inflammation  can  take  i)hioe  without  them  ; 
and  though  this  opinion  has  not  been  proved,  it 
is  certain  that  almost  all  the  most  severe  forms  of 
inflammation  are  eliaraeteffiaed  by  the  praaenee  of 
some  form  of  micro-or^ganism. 

The  inflammatory  dieeaHCs  of  the  most  important 
or^ians  aie  ileMrilwd  under  their  npecific  names, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  termination  -iti*  in  era- 
ployed  to  indicate  an  inflammation.  Ttnu^  periton- 
itis aigniSea  inflammation  of  the  pwitonenm  j  iritie* 
inflammation  of  the  iris ;  fte.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  however,  is  usually  known  as  pniMiTiionia 
inst<ja<l  of  pneumonitis,  and  of  the  pleura  a>  pleurisy 
instead  of  pleuritij«.  See  Pnkumom.v,  rLKl  Kl-SV, 
Enteritis  (for  inflammation  of  the  bowels). 
Peritoneum,  Stomach  (fur  gastritis),  I«nm  (fnr 
hepatitis),  EVE  (for  iritis).  Brain,  &e. 

It  u  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consideratioB 
of  the  treatment  of  intlnmniulion  further  than  to 
remark  ( 1 )  that  if  iMiMiible  we  muxt  remove  its 
exciting  canse,  whicb  can  seldom  be  done  except 
when  Uie  inflammation  ia  external ;  and  (2)  that 
the  patlenl  slMNikl  be  placed  on  a  aferictly  anti* 
phlogistic  n'L'iiiit  ii  ( whi'  li  implies  a  total  alwtincnce 
Irom  Mdid  uniinal  foo<l  and  stimulating  drinks,  due 
att>  iition  to  ventilation,  temperature,  &e. ).  (Jf  tiie 
direct  KMiiedies,  one  «if  the  mo«4t  (Hiweriul,  both  for 
^o<mI  and  evil,  in  bl<MNl-Ietting,  although  at  present 
It  is  rarely  nseil.  The  medicines  chiefly  employed 
are  purgativen,  preparations  of  mereor>',  tartar 
emetic,  and  opium  ;  while.  a.H  external  applications, 
hot  fomcntatioiui  or  ]N)ultic«M  (mimetimes  ajiplica- 
tions  of  cold  water  or  ice  are  preferable ),  and 
oounter-irritatioa  by  means  of  hliateis,  ninapiani^ 
•etona,  Aa,  an  oftaa  af  eerviMb 

Inlectimi.  SeeGBAMMAB. 

InflorCHOOnr*'*  This  term  is  applied  liy 
liotaoists  in  a  concrete  and  special,  as  wtdl  lu*  in  on 
alietraetr  and  genaial  aanse— i.e.  first  to  any  single 
gnmp  or  natural  aggregate  of  flowers  aiisiag  iwoQ 
a  common  main  axis,  and  secondly  to  the  varfona 
mtxies  or  prineiph-x  of  tloial  arraii;,'iTii'nt  them- 
selves. Despite  tliat  endless  BU|>erliuial  diversity 
Upon  which  the  ebaraoteriatic  aspect  of  difliBniit 
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spcciea  and   larger  Kroups  so  nradi  depend?, 

these  apparently  indpniiito  variations  may  reailily 
be  reduced  to  a  .small  number  of  easily  iiilelli- 
<;il>le  tYjtOhi.  For,  while  the  earl  it  i  liifumto  natu- 
rally teaded  to  develop  n  uomeuclature  correspoud- 
ina  to  thtt  nudtiplicity  of  ootwftid  lomis  which 
ioHoreacences  acquire,  the  prograaa  of  rawnrch  bM 
siniplilied  this  by  centering  attention  upon  th« 
few  and  ^iIll{>lfl  mt^b's  of  brancbinc  by  which  they 
ariiBe.  We  naturally'  net  out  with  any  plaut  of 
which  the  axifl  continues  to  grow  indefinitely,  but 
of  wfalch  a  uniuber  of  secondary  axes  arising  in  the 
tadh  of  the  leaves  are  developeU  as  flowers.  When 
the  pedtcrh  nf  thpsfi  (lowers*  tii'nd  to  reach  a  moder- 
ately equal  len;^'tli  the  infliiresceuce  is  known  afl  a 
raceme  (fig.  1,  (t);  or  wiien  the  procws  of  !!(  t  il 
development  arrests  tbem,  bo  that  the  tlowei.n  are 
pime^eally  sessile,  we  hare  •  eiiike  (fig.  1,  fl).  The 
growing  uoiut  of  moet  laeeauw  ftiid  apikee»  how- 
ever, tends  to  be  cheeked  by  the  reprodactive  etnM» 
and  the  axi.s  thus  fre<]uently  ciuls.  or  rather  eooniQ 
to  end,  in  a  terminal  dower.  Good  examples  of 
this  essentially  racemose  or  spicato  tv[)e  are  fur- 
aiihed  by  mtajf  Liluwen^  ScrophoiariacecB,  &c— 


Fig.  1. 

e^  neem«  of  lily  of  the  valley  ( CunvalUria) ;  b,  corymb  of  candy- 
tuft (Ibt'ris);  e,  uniU*!  of  (ruitA  of  franel  (Fieniculuiii);  d, 
aplk*  at  wnixk  (Vwbens);  •,  batd  of  teilU  of  «landelion 
(nniMaa);  X  Owitaals;  ^  4g  (Ims)  bi  verttosl  aaettou. 


e.g.  Tritomft,  fOKgloye»  Rmllein,  &c.  Even  such  a 
curious  infloNteenoe  as  that  of  the  pine -apple  may 
Hour  easily  he  interpreted  as  a  greatly  condensed 
spike  of  fruits,  eiowned  by  ite  leafy  growing 

^int. 

The  shortening  of  the  main  axis  of  a  raceme  may 
take  place  after  ordinary  development  has  begun, 
eo  that  the  upper  internoues  are  much  less  develoj)ed 
than  their  |>redeces*oi-s.  Tlie  peilicnh  of  the  younj^er 
flowers  naturally  share  tlie  ?<anic  aircst  of  develop- 
ment, and  thus  it  is  that  the  comiiaratively  Ion;,' 
pedicels  of  the  lower  flowers  placu  tlieiti  on  inucli 
the  Mine  level  as  the  higher  ones,  and  even  as 
the  ewamit  of  the  axis.  This  variety  b  known 
aa  the eory//i6  ( Kg.  1,  A),  so  familiar  in  the  candy- 
tuft. When  all  the  intemo^les  are  so  shortened 
that  the  pedicels  arise  from  practically  the  same 
level,  we  have  the  umbel  (Ag:  l>e>,  M  cnaraieletktic 
of  the  Umbellifene. 

Suppose  this  vegetative  arrestment  and  floral 
precocity  to  be  conlinue<l  still  further,  iiiternodes 
and  pedicels  alike  tx^iome  arrested,  and  the  result 
in  a  crowdi  <l  conti  or  excessively  shortened  spike 
of  se4i«ilc  Uuwet-s.  Bv  contiaoing  the  same  pro- 
oess  which  gave  m  the  ootynib,  the  cone  neces- 
sarily tenib  to  appear  mf^re  and  more  defHwed 
through  the  more  rapid  upgrowth  of  its  lower 
portions;  thus  we  have  that  characterwtir.illy 
expauded  axis,  m  compactly  set  with  florets  an  to  i 
rasemUe  at  first  sight  a  siagle  flower,  familiarly  I 


known  as  the  head  or  eapitnlum  of  the  Composite 

(fig.  1,  -1  TIk'  Hjirnl  arranjxement  of  the  fli>i»-t* 
so  o})Viou.>  m  a  buiiilower  ii*  biujply  that  of  tlj«» 
dejtr  -x  il  cone,  which  we  may  again  draw  < mi  ir. 
iinaj^duatiou  iuto  the  oor}'mb,  the  spike,  the 
raceme,  with  which  it  is  in  principle  iaeatieaL 

A  eapitnlum  fnndamentally  similar  may,  how- 
ever, be  evolved  in  a  slightly  difl^erent  way,  by  the 
more  or  less  complete  arrestment  of  the  t-*econdary 
axes  of  an  umbel.  Hence  it  i&  that  a  few  umbei- 
liferous  plants,  like  Astrantia,  or  still  better  the 
sea-holly  (Eryngium),  &c,  come  to  present  that 
appearance  which  so  often  induces  uw  beginner 
to  confui^e  them  with  Compositesw 

But,  »<ince  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  embr^-onie 
.^lioi  i(;n)ji;,'  occur  in  any  type  of  infloresceuM 
whataoever,  it  becomes  evident  that  we  muM 
lesei the  term  eapitnlum  for  the  type  of  inflor- 
escence presented  by  the  Compoaite  or  Scahaonm 
leaving  the  varions  snperfieiallv  TePsniUaxit  fnrms 
or  pseudo  cojntiihi,  as  of  wa-hoMy  already  referrt-il 
to,  or  those  of  6ea-pink,  of  bergajuot,  <ia^,  to  1/e 
seitarately  analysed  according  to  their  true  origin. 

Ketuming,  then,  tothecapttulom  proper,  we  most 
continue  to  keep  dearly  in  view  that  conception  of 
vegetative  growth  (as  reaching  its  maximTtm  rate 
only  at  some  distance  l>ehind  the  growing  i>oint» 
winch  may  be  actually  verified  by  inejusurenient.«>  of 
any  growing  shoot  or  root.  The  conical  axis  tho* 
not  only  tends  to  broaden  and  flatten,  hot  its  tomtit 
Iiortion  must  at  length  overtake  the  apex,  aad  a 
i>erfeetly  flat  receptacle,  as  in  some  ».i>eciea  of 
Dor-tn.ia,  n-rilts.  The  mar^'ins  next  outgrow  th- 
apex,  Htnl  iLe  tone  i>*  now  Ijecoming  a  »*hal]ov 
saucer  (other  species  of  l)orstenia,  lit.'.  1,/).  Tfi* 
saucer  next  becomes  a  cup,  or  even  flask  ;  and  the 
remarkable  hollow  inflore»*enoe  of  the  fig  ( flv'-  1. 
g)  18  tlius  seen  to  be  morphologically  akin  to  the 
capitulum,  and  through  tliis  by  the  corymb  even 
to  the  original  raceme  itx  lf. 

The  study  of  vegetative  branching  (see  Branch  ) 
has,  however,  shown  as  that  we  may  have  to  do 
with  oofupound  or  sympodial  axea  aa  well  as 
simple  or  monopodia]  onea.  That  ia  to  aay,  in 
our  Jlrinm^^•  axis  the  growing  tioint  may  perish, 
leaving,  however,  of  course,  all  the  more  oppor 
tunity  for  the  develonnieut  of  the  secondarj-  ax<- 
latent  in  its  lateral  budH.  Tliis  dimpix'arance  »i 
the  priinarv  growing  point,  having onee  set  in.  i^n 
worlcB  back,  until  we  have  it  oocnrring  immedi- 
ately after  the  development  of  the  first  lateral  bod. 
Tlii'j  then  readilv  takes  its  place  for  pra^'tical  par- 
poses,  ju«t  a  I&rch  or  pine  which  hu&  l<3»t  itm  top 
renews  it  by  the  upgrowth  of  a  branch.  But  the  new 
axis  dies  in  tarn  siter  giving  birtif  to  its  suceeasor, 
and  so  on ;  thus  the  fttlae  aaeit  or  tympotkt  n 
formed.  Inflorescences  of  this  type  are  known  as 
riftnf-it.  The  simplest  in  ]»rinciple  is  that  of  il* 
Day  lily  (<|.v.).  It  is  comnionlv  knoMn  as  ihr- 
hdicwd  cyme  (fig.  it  h),  since  llie  origin  ui  the 
new  axes  winds  on  in  tlie  same  s|nrU  order  a» 
that  of  the  leaves  upon  tlie  primary  axis  it»elf. 
The  distinction  from  a  raceme  i».  however,  easily 
ma«le  when  we  notice  thnt  the  ^  :itl(»il  bmcts  .Mr 
not  really  bract**  at  all,  but  are  nion>  or  le-->>  op] 
site  to  the  flowers;  being  really  only  the  n.\ill;int 
leaves  of  the  next  axis,  which  bears  ito  flower 
only  after  producing  a  leaf  with  Hm  bod  el  its 
successor. 

I'.ul  in  otlier  cases  the  spiral  may  cbanpe  it* 
diri'Ction  with  en<  h  m  w  axis,  and  the  faUe  rm- 
tlius  assumes  a  very  dttieretit  appearance,  that  of 
the  acorjnoiff  ri/me  (fig.  2,  i),  of  M'hich  the  cUuwir.-il 
example  is  furnished  fagr  tbe  Boraginaeete  (GoeWI. 
however,  regards  these  as  nnilateral  racemes,  atni 
offers  Tradtx  antia,  Eoheveria,  &c.  Rs  more  mil 
tyi>es).  Thi-s  reversal  of  the  spiral  lias  been  prettily 
verified  by  noting  how  iu  the  aowpioid  csnm  «f  tlM» 
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•nw  (HeUanthenium)  the  spiral  of  tht  eal 
in  tm  «qp|MMlte  diieotion  in  each  meaaal 


So  far  we  have  Heen  dealing  with  cymoso  in 
florescences  as  ari'«in<(  in  plants  with  nitcnmtc 
f-,H  :  in  opjKisite  leaved  plant**— e.<'.  Caryophyl- 
Ucea;  and  Ueguuia  (q.v.) — the  re»uitaut  form  is 
necessarily  very  different.  Let  the  gro>i'ing  point 
tenninate  in  a  fluwer  as  Ijefore  ;  but  since  each  of 
the  two  leaves  immediately  lielow  is  in  an  e<jually 
favnaral>lo  condition.  lK)tli  as  rc;,'ard.s  radiation  and 
aiiiuent,  we  have  two  secondary  axes  instead  of 
Hence,  instea«l  of  one  swoiMaiy  axis  oontian* 


&in  the  line  of  the  primaij  00%  we  have 
V  tiro  of  equal  strength  and  dlvwgent  at  an 
•qnal  angle.  The  main  aads  time  at  flnt  aigfat 


Fig,  2. 

Ota^SnnunftUc  repre««nUti'in^M^^licoid  cjnna ;  i,  toorpiold 


to  have  forlrad,  especially  when  the  terminal 

€liAap|)cars.  just  as  in  tlie  false  dichotomy  so 
apparent  in  th*'  Itrum  hcs  of  the  lilac  or  mit^lletoe  : 
and  hence  the  old  iiaiiif  uf  iln  luifiiiiious  ri/mr,  which, 
however,  it  is  evidently  necesnary  to  conoct,  as 
4»ch'x$iuin  (fig.  S,  ik),  tvparout  cyme,  or  the  like. 

This  inflorescence  may  nndetgo  sharleningt  or  in 
MMo  physiological  language  remain  more  or  Icm 
enthryonic.  as  in  m<wt  Ijafiiata*  (which,  however, 
pffOaent  all  gradations,  from  the  fully-developed 
eynicft  of  IIyH!«opnn,  through  the  'false  whorls  or 
*  trerticillasters '  of  the  majority  of  genera,  to  the 
terainal  pseudo-capitaluni  of  Bergamot).  The 
ap)>arent  umliel  of^  geraniums  ana  the  pseudo- 
eapituluni  of  the  ^ea  pink  have  also  thin  origin. 

Sot  only  nii>dili4-aiiou8  of  these  leotling  types, 
bat  various  comhinations,  simple,  compound,'  and 
and  in  all  degrees  of  reduction  or  exnber- 


\,  maa  aho  arise;  the  qaaelion  of  separat- 

bag  all  toe  preceding  tvpes  of  infloresoenee  as 

rnilinf  ir\<u\  a  "^mall  rfnuniwin  an  dorfii  fint ral  also 
prr^rit>  it-sj'li.  See  (ioeliel's  Outlints  nj  t'lasmji- 
9ati  .t,  H!id  Van  Tieghem's  TraiU  d»  Botamqitc. 

Inflaema  ( ItaL,  *  inHuenoe  s '  called  in  French 
la  ^i'/>^ ),  one  of  the  etass  of  diseases  to  which  the 
term  /ymofic  (q.v.  i  is  now  ajiplitnl,  has  Ivccn  Innu' 
rwvTi**^'  I'X  iiifdi.-al  writers.  The  popular  aiipli- 
natifui  ot  the  name  to  any  severe  cold  in  the  nea<l 
is  nut  sanctioned  hy  medical  authority.  Cnllen 
tnlted  it  eaUtrrAiu  «  eontaaio,  hat  althongh,  in 
moHt  cases,  it  clonely  resenOdes  onlinary  catarrh, 
it  present."*  certain  point*  of  ditFerence  fn)ni  that 
ils-^.x-/*.  Fn  Jiildition  to  the  ordinary  Kyiii|>toiiis  ot 
catarrh,  there  v*  a  suilden,  early,  ami  verv  ntriking 
deMlity  and  depreHsion  of  f>pirit».  This  early 
defaili^  is  one  of  the  roost  marked  and  character- 
Me  slens  of  inflnenza.  The  fnnoons  memhranes 
(e*p»cially  tlume  <if  ri  -|'irjiti>rv  organs)  an'  I 

touch  alTcrted.  The  tongue  is  white  and  creamy,  I 
the  aaaee  of  taste  is  lost,  there  b  no  appetite,  the  ' 


pnlse  is  soft  and  weak,  the  sUn,  altiMMuh  at  first 
hot  and  dry,  so<ni  heoomes  moist,  and  tna  patient 

conndains  of  pains  and  soreness  in  varions  parts  of 

tlie  fxxlv. 

In  simple,  unconiplicatwi  cusch  convalescence 
suiHTvciies  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  sooner:  hut 
influenza  is  very  frequently  coojoined  with  bnm* 
chitis  or  pneumonia,  in  which  case  it  is  mueh  more 
jjersistent  and  dangerous.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
extreme  proneuess  to  relapse  on  the  sliglitest 
expoHiire,  oven  after  the  patient  feels  perfeetly 
recovered. 

Influenza  aiSnds  aa  Mcelleot  example  of  an 
epidemie  dieoeee,  a  whole  oomnnnitgr  being  often 
attacked  in  the  eonrse  of  a  few  hoars.  From  this 

it  may  Ik?  infcrrc*!  that  the  (mciu rcnco  of  this  dis- 
ease is  connectt;<l  wiili  some  particular  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  hut  what  that  condition  is  is  not 
known.  Not  unfrequently  influenza  follows  clcee 
upon  a  sudden  thaw  ;  sometimes  it  is  preceded  hjr 
thick,  ill-swelling  fogs ;  hut  hot  and  cold,  wet  and 
dry  weather  have  all  l>een  attended  by  severe  out- 
breaks of  the  dLsfawc.  Like  ch(dera,  infliunza 
generally,  but  by  no  means  constantly,  follows  a 
westerly  direction,  or  one  from  the  Benth'-eeet  to* 
wards  the  north-west,  and  ite  eoiine  seems  to  ha 
altogether  independent  of  tlie  snrfaee  enrrents  of 
air,  a.s  it  often  travels  against  the  tirevailing  wind. 

The  epidemic  which  prevailed  (luring  the  winter 
of  1889-90  in  nio^-t  luuis  of  the  civiliM-d  worhl, 
the  first  of  importance  in  Hritain  for  nearly  forty 
years,  presented  some  points  of  ditTereuce  from 
most  of  the  previously  recorded  outbreaks.  In 
particular,  there  was  in  many  places  a  much 
tar;.'i'r  proportion  of  ci-scs  without  any  catarrhal 
.syuiptonis  whatever  than  appears  to  have  been 
o1merve<l  before.  Such  cases  present  a  dose  re- 
semblance to  Dengue  (q.v.),  and  many  obeenren 
have  eome  to  the  eondnsloa  that  there  Is  a 
much  closer  relation  l)etween  the  two  dbeases  than 
has  Ijeen  hitiierto  supisjsed  ;  while  some  l>elieve 
that  the  epidemic  in  iiiiesticm  was  itself  doagva 
miMiihe<l  hy  climate,  anu  uot  iullueuza  at  aU. 

The  moet  important  point  in  the  tret^noit  of 
inflnemm  ia  not  to  bleed  the  patient,  or  in  any  way 
to  deprMB  his  vital  powers.  He  should  be  kept 
in  IkkI  ;  his  liowcis  .^^fionld  Im^  ^'ontiy  opened,  his 
skin  slightly  act-eil  upon,  if  dry  ;  and,  if  the  cough 
be  trouhlesome.  a  mustartl-poultice  should  Tie 
applied  to  the  diest,  and  an  expectorant  mixture 
prescribed.  Antipvrin  and  antifehrin  were  daring 
the  epidemics  of  1889-95  found  very  vidnable  in 
combating  the  feverishnew  and  jiain  of  the  early 
stage.  In  persons  of  weak  or  hroken  down  con- 
stitutions, ammonia,  beef-lea,  luid  wine  and  water 
must  bo  given  from  the  out<»et.  The  debility  that 
often  remains  for  a  oonsiderable  period  after  the 
establishment  of  eonvaleseenee  is  nest  met  by  the 
i  rcjvarationH  of  iron,  qiiinint".  and  strychiiijv 

I'ew  disejus^'s  increji.se  the  «lcath  rate  to  such  an 
ext»'nt  a-s  inlluenza;  nmre,  however,  in  conseouence 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  are  attacked  in 
a  severe  epidemic  than  in  consequenceof  itadanger 
in  iiulividual  cuses.    Sim-  Ki'ir>KMl<',  tlntM. 

Ill  Forma  PaU|»erls  ('in  the  character  of  a 
poor  person  ' ).  I'erwms  are  saitl  to  sue  in  forma 
pavperia  when  the  law  allows  them  to  conduct  law- 
suits without  paying  fees  to  eonrt-oflicers,  conuscl, 
or  solicitors,  in  En^dand  a  statute  of  Henry  VII., 
aHimiing  the  common  law,  provide*!  that  such  as 
woulil  swear  tlieinsi  lv  .■-  not  wm  ili  L'.">.  ••xi-cpt  tln-ir 
wearing  apparel  and  the  matter  iu  i|Ue.sliun  iu  the 
c.-\nso,  should  Ite  exempt  wlwB  plaintiirs,  but  not 
when  defendants,  from  the  payment  of  oonrt  fees, 
and  shoald  he  entitled  to  have  counsel  and  attorney 
assigned  to  them  hv  the  court  without  fee.  They 
were  further  excused  from  co,-<ts  when  uusucce8sful  i 
aprlvilegewldeb,aeconling  to  Blackstone,  amonnted 
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In  lonner  times  only  to  the  rather  nncoinfurtable 
altenmtive  of  ohooBlntf  between  paying  and 
being  whipped.   This  indulgence,  first  confined  to 

1)laiiitifrs,  was  afterwar.Is  extended  to  defeiuifints. 
t  waa  at  tii-nt  restricted  to  the  Coniniuu  Law 
Courts,  but  afterwards  adopted  in  the  practice  of 
the  Equity  and  Probate  and  Divoroe  Courts.  No 
one  can  nie  in  forma  paujterit  unlees  the  opinioo 
of  connse]  on  his  case,  and  an  ntfidavit  Viy  tlie  party 
or  his  solicitor  that  tlio  .sauK-  tJt^o  cuntainn  a  full 
Btatcraeut  of  tiie  material  faot.H,  be  produced  to  the 
court  ap|>Iie<l  to.  A  siiit4>r  in  forma  pauperis  is 
not  entitleil  to  costs  unless  l)y  order  of  the  court.  In 
SeoUand  an  Act  of  1424  established  the  poor's  roll 
lo  Meme  « like  privilege  to  poor  peiMoa  duTCk 

iHTwrauitlOB.  SeeCBIlUKALLAW. 

Informer,  in  En;,'lish  law,  the  person  wlio 
sues  for  a  penalty  under  some  statute.  In  many 
statutes  which  define  ofTeuccs— not  criminal,  but 
savouring  of  criniinality— eucours^ment  is  often 
given  to  persons  who  are  willing  to  sae  on  behalf 
of  the  cro«Ti,  the  pecuniary  penalty  or  part  of  it 
being  given  to  the  informer.  This  kind  of  action 
is  called  a  tmn  action,  from  the  use  of  the 
words  qui  tain  pro  domind  regind  quain  pro  seipsu, 
&c  In  criminal  proceedings  an  aooomplioe  who 
tmas  king's  evideaoet  if  accepted  as  a  witneas  by 
fhe  erown,  is  called  an  approver  or  prov«r.  Ever 
since  the  dayn  of  the  protesHional  '  Svcophant* 
at  Athens  the  informer  has  been  regariled  as  an 
odious  chai-acter.  In  Ireland,  owing  to  the  un- 
satisfactory relations  between  the  government  and 
the  people,  almost  any  person  who  gives  evidence 
against  a  prisoner  runs  tlie  risk  of  making  himself 
unpopular.  In  Chancery  proceedings  at  the  suit 
of  the  attorney-general  tlic  informer  is  culled  a 
relator.  In  Scotland  an  informer  iH  the  party  who 
sets  the  Lord  Advocate  iu  motion  in  criminal  pro- 
seGiitii«is»  and  the  Lord  Advocate  is  bound  to  give 
up  the  name  of  the  inforaier,  who  is  liable  in  case 
of  malicious  prosocwtiens,  See  Approver,  Spy. 

InAutoiUl  u«  aqueous  solntions  of  vegetable 
■abstaoees  obtained  without  the  idd  of  boiling.  In 
this  re«p<'i't  only  do  (hey  ditViT  from  decoctions,  in 
the  nianiifcicture  of  \vlu<  li  hoilin^'  is  resorted  to. 
Infusions  are  prepared  by  digesting  the  vegetable 
substance  (root,  bark,  &c.)  in  hot  or  cold  water  iu 
a  covere<l  earthenware  vesnel.  Cold  water  is  pre- 
ferable when  the  active  principle  is  very  volatile, 
or  when  it  is  desired  to  avoid  tlie  solution  of  some 
ingredient  in  the  vegetable  which  is  soluble  in  hot, 
but  not  in  cold  water.  For  example,  in  prei>aring 
the  infusion  of  calunil»a  cnld  water  is  preferable, 
beeaose  it  takes  up  the  bitter  principle  (which  is 
the  eeaential  ingredient),  and  leaves  the  stardi* 
matter  undissofx'ed.  In  most  e.i.^es,  hoMover, 
boiling  water  in  einployetl.  Infusions  are  pre- 
ferre«l  to  ileooctions  wIumi  the  active  princjiile 
volatilises  at  a  boiling  heat,  lis  in  the  case  of 
essential  oils ;  or  when  eiuilliticm  readily  induces 
•ome  chemical  change,  as  in  the  case  of  sennal 

Infusions  may  also  Iw?  prepaiod  by  |)ercolatton,  a 
procc-.s  which  is  extensively  emi>loyed  in  the  prejva- 
ration  of  Tinctures  (q.v.).  When  thus  pre^Nured 
they  are  l(>»s  liable  to  decay  than  when  prapand  on 
the  old  system. 

The  fresh  infusion,  while  possessing  a  finer 
flavour,    is  in  danger  of   being  supersede*!  in 

1)hannaceutic.'il  practice  by  the  concentrate<l  in- 
u.nion.  On  ;u  <  oiiiit  of  the  trouble  and  e.xfwn.se 
involved  in  niakiri;^  small  quantities  of  the  fresh 
preparatioiw,  reconise  is  frequently  had  to  the  con- 
centrated ones,  which,  when  dilated  with  seven 
times  their  bulk  of  distilled  water,  more  or  less 
represent  the  fresh  article.  Where  the  active  prin- 
ciple is  a  volatile  one  it  is  very  dillicult  to  retain 
lbs  loll  aramn  in  the  eoneentmted  statei  and  to 


this  question  much  pharmaceutical  attention  iiss 
been  turned.  The  concentrated  infusions  contain 
from  20  to  25  pe;*  cent,  of  alcohol,  which  is  essential 

for  their  preservation.  The  simple  infusions  may 
be  preserved  for  a  short  time  by  the  addition  of  a 
trace  of  chlorafonu. 

Infusoria,  a  name  given  to  several  cla<>»es  ol 
active  Protozoa,  some  of  which  appear  in  great 
numbers  in  stagnant  itifusions  of  animal  or  vt  ;;. 
table  matter.     The  great  majority  are  provided 
with  vibiatile  locomotor  proce-^ses  of  their  living 
matter,  nsnally  in  tlie  form  of  cilia  or  flageUa; 
and,  though  these  may  be  retmeted  when  tlw 
animal  occasionally  encysts  itself,  they  are  j'rac- 
tically  ]>ernianeut,  and  expre!>.'<  the  uredomiiiantly 
active  cout>titution  of  these  cells.    Most  are  luicro- 
seopic,  but  many  are  readily  seen  when  foul  water 
is  held  in  a  glass  vessel  between  the  eye  and  tlte 
li^dit.    Yet  there  may  be  more  Infusorians  in  a  cnp 
of  st  agnant  water  than  there  are  people  on  the  globe. 
Infusurians  occur  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water.  an<l 
a  few  are  parasitic ;  they  feed  on  v^etable  or  on 
animal  matter,  on  bacteria  or  en  one  another, 
while  some  poeaesaed  of  a  0reen  pigment,  cloe^ 
allied  to,  if  not  identieal  with  ehlorophyll,  prob> 
ably  absorb  carlxmic  dif)xide  after  the  manner  of 
plants.    Most  Infusorians  i»osse.sj<  a  '  mouth '— i.e. 
a  s{>ecial  ai^erture  through  wliich  the  foo<i-jtarticles 
are  wafted  in  by  the  cilia  or  ll;m;lla.    As  single 
cells,  comparable  to  the  units  of  duated  epitbeUm 
in  multicellular  animals,  to  the  active  spores  of 
plants,  and  to  male  celts  or  spermatozoa,  th^ 
exhibit  the  usual  protoplfi.smic  structure  and  the 
central  dillerentiation  or  nucleus.   There  is  usually 
a  definite  rind,  often  with  cuticular  structures;  ana 
there  are  generally  contractile  varaolce,  ptowlilj 
excretory  in  function.    Many  InfnsonanM  oeenr 
not  as  single  individuals,  but  as  memWrs  of  a 
colony,   the  results  of  multiplication  remaining 
clublM-d  to;,'ether,  and  often  forming  ma-soes  easily 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.    They  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  by  dividing  into  two^  or  by 
Mooeasive  division  into  a  laMtt  anmber  (spore- 
formation):  and  thus  a  single  bfosorian,  with 
favnnr.ible  temjx'ratnre  and  nutrition,  may  in  four 
days  become  the  ancestor  of  a  progeny  of  a  million, 
in  six  days  of  a  billion,  in  seven  and  a  half  davs  of 
a  hundred  billions— weighing  one  hundred  luk>- 
grammes  I   If  the  life  oi  the  species,  however,  is 
to  be  sustained,  conjugation  or  incipicntly  sexual 
union  of  two  Infusonatis  (not  of  the  same  family) 
must  occur,  for  if  the  descendants  of  one  indiN  iilual 
be  left  by  themselves  the  whole  family  falls  victim 
to  '  senile  degenanlioQ,*  and  the  members  dwindla 
away.  In  many  eases  anons  ciliated  Infnsoriaaa 
the  TBsearehes  of  Mannas  and  others  tiave  shown 
that  the  conjnuation  ot  two  forms  mpaus  an  intcr- 
clinn^'e  of  iniclcar  elements  ;  in  tilhcr  ca.s«8  the  two 
iiidiN  iiluals  fuse  into  one.     When  the  two  ooa- 
iugates  are  of  unei^ual  size,  as  in  the  conuaoo 
Vorticella  or  Ijell-animalcule,  it  seems  jnstiHaMa 
to  call  the  smaller  male  and  the  laiver  female. 

The  classes  inoluded  under  the  title  of  Infnsoriaaa 
are  as  follows,  iM'^inniug  with  those  ciliated  ioma 
to  which  zoologisUs  ttftvn  restrict  the  term. 

Ciliuta. — Infusorians  characterised  by  the  pre- 
doniiiianoe  of  alternately  bent  and  atoighteaed 
motile  phweMMS  known  as  dlfai.  The  usual  nndens 
is  accompanifnl  l»y  a  second  noi;,'h!iiiur  nucleus 
(para-  or  micro-nucleus),  the  elements  of  Mhich  are 
interchanged  in  conjugatiim.  They  are  cla-v-itie*! 
according  to  the  relative  {>osition  and  size  of  their 
cilia.  Tat  slip]>er-animalcule  ( I'arnnKecium),  and 
Upalina  parasitic  in  the  intestine  of  the  frog 
illustrate  those  which  are  more  or  less  completely 
ciliateil  ( Holotricha) ;  the  l»eautifiilly  coloured 
s|Hx:ies  of  bleutor,  the  genus  Balantidium,  with  ona 
species  parssitie  in  nan,  and  the  ooounonllanariA 
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•re  among  thorn  with  heteroffeneons  cilia  dissimilar 
in  ■ise  and  fnm  (Heterotricna) ;  the  stalked  bell- 
animalcale  Vorticella  and  its  bmintiful  allies  Epi- 
»tyli«  and  Carcheaium,  the  jumping  Halteria,  wiili 
a  girdle  of  springy,  bristle- like  processes,  and  Ophry- 
diam,  whicn  nmUipliefl  into  large  hollow  colonics, 
■imietimes  3  inches  acroos,  have  a  special  wi-eath 
of  ciUa  nmnd  the  moath  ( Peritridia) ;  and  laatlj, 
thoae  with  eOia  iwferieted  to  the  under  enifeee  are 
well  illostrated  bgr  Euplotea,  Ozytrieha,  and  Sty- 
lonichia. 

FliigfUnta. — Infusorians  with  a  vibratilc  or  un- 
dnlatoiy  flagellum,  or  with  more  than  one,  used 
for  loeoiDOlor  or  fMd<eatdiing  parposeA,  including 
a  vwi  nnraber  of  forms,  some  of  which  are  often 
called  Monads,  while  others— e.g.  Volvox— ap- 
pn^acli  if  tli'-y  do  not  unite  witli  tlie  One  of 

the  very  cuinmonest  flagellate  genera  is  Eugleno. 
To  the  flag'.-Ilates  proper  there  hare  to  be  added 
the  Cboanurtogellata,  with  a  singlo  flafellum 
■niroiinded  by  a  beantlfnl  wine-glass-lllee  eollar— 
«Lg.  8alping<eca,  and  tlie  interesting  Proteroapongia 
— a  colony  with  slifjlit  fliviHion  of  laJjonr  among  its 
nuMiilior^  a»ul  liko  a  littk-  fragment  of  KjKjnge  Ht-sh  ; 
also  the  Dinotingellata,  with  two  tlagella,  one 
parallel,  the  oth«>r  tnuisverae  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  bodr — e.g.  Feridinium,  an  extremely  common 
marine  form.  alTonling  food  to  some  fishes  ;  lastly, 
th»*  Hbynilmllaijfllata,  with  a  large  locomotor 
flageilom,  inclutling  two  genem — tlie  plioi*phor- 
eeoent marine  'night  light'  (Nootiluca),  and  Lepto- 
diaeos,  a  beaatuul  bell-like  form,  which  aeems 
vftUn  the  eomaawi  of  a  ringle  edl  Hke  a  far-off 
pmjihecy  of  meduaold  Mchitcrtnn?. 

i)ur(ortn  or  Aciiuimria. — Intusoriaiis  with  cilia 
only  in  th»'ir  free  living  youth,  usually  fi.xeil  as 
•dalta,  and  alwayH  with  prehensile  or  auctorial  pro- 
MMae  like  tentacles,  by  means  of  which  they  prey 
opOQ  other  Protoxoa.  Acineta  and  Podophrya  are 
TOctorial :  the  common  Acineta  is  only  prehensile. 

In  l»eauty  of  form  and  movf^MH-nt,  in  the  liveli- 
new  of  their  behaviour,  and  in  the  intricate  pliane^ 
of  their  life-history.  Infuaorians  afford  almost  in- 
eochaiiatible  material  for  investigation,  wliich  many 
fiotliw  have  shown  to  he  at  once  captivating  in 
ItMlf  and  full  of  biological  snggeHtiveneas.  In  the 
|[eiMial  econonij'  of  nature  Innisoria  are  especially 
im{>ortant  a>»  a  food-supply  to  xniall  animals,  and 
in  so  far  an  they  unit<!  with  Bacteria  in  working 
dacaying  matter  once  more  into  thecy^of  life, 
or  in  re«Tncing  it  to  simpler  element.^. 

Sm  Hacteki.v,  Monad,  Parvm.«ch  m^  Protozoa, 
Voancrn.A  ;  Cl.<|>aru<le  and  Lacliiniinn,  ktii-li-.i  fur  lit 
Infutiirr$  «;.-npva,  IH.'Mi-tU )  ;  Stein,  Oriinnifmus  iler 
/«/./.  -  ..  7"/  i.r^  I  Uip.  1H3»-«3);  SaviUc  K.-nt,  M^uiu  d 
^If"  [nUiM>ria  (  L"itnl.  IfW  «2|  ;  R*y  Lankester,  article 
•Pn'Uito*.'  Enfvri.  BrO.  (1HK5) ;  MaopM,  ArcKn:  ZooL 
JjgMfir^  lAW)}  BtttMUi,   'Prolosos,'  in  Bnmn's 

Info^orlal  Enrth,  Diatom  Earth.  Kiesel- 

crHR.  a  ^iiie»»o^lH  de|HHit  formed  cliielly  of  the 
fro»t*l*«  of  Diatom-*  (q.v.).    It  ia  tiae«i  as  Tripoli 
Po¥p4tr  lor  polishing  porposo,  and  as  an  absorbent 
of  ailTOi^feeriaa  la  aaldag  Dynamite  (q.v.y. 
IncHhrlm,  I/)wer  and  Upper,  two  amall 

i';*-riimn  t"wn«,  Kiniilet  E.  of  Binjjen.  Tlio  former 
.'t<ii»i  I  <  Ijiini.-i  to  I'e  tlic  1)1!  ( iLjilsxi'c  of  ('Imrle- 
tu^^ne.  and  liiut  ruin4  of  the  luagniticent  palace  he 
baUt  here  :  the  latter  (pop.  SSOO)  was  once  a  free 
city  of  some  im]>ortance. 

iBSrlow,  .U.AN,  a  popular  poeteiw  and  noveliat, 
«m«  burn  at  lioiiton,  Liucolnshire,  in  18'J0.  Her 
ikxw^  oflbris  in  verse  were  pab1i^he<l  anonymously 
fai  lasO  under  the  title  of  A  1th  ijiiiiny  t'hronirle  of 

Jn^t/lrntM  null  Ffrlinrft.  Thenc  gave  indication  of 
c«jo»ni«ruble  t»oMer,  a-«  well  ai  of  the  influence  of 
T«x>nyi*'»n  nn-i  Mm  Hrowning,  to  wIiomj  wTilini;^ 
•lie  appear*  to  liave  been  strongly  drawn  in  yontli. 


A  good  deal  of  Miss  Tngelow'a  poetry  is  of  a  devo> 
tional  or  religious  caNt,  intra<at>ective  in  quality 
and  meltMlious  in  style.  Rut  she  has  alao  written 
st)me  iMiwerful  ballads,  and  of  her  minor  pieces 
The  lii'ih  lUlf.  an  (lir  (''"ist  of  I.inroliishire,  1571, 
is  i)rol)ably  both  tlie^  finest  ami  the  best  known. 
Of  lier  larger  poems  'A  Story  of  Doom{\Mn)  hna 
heen  the  most  snecessf  uL  To  aoout  the  aama  time 
belong  DOtoraKt  Book  tmd  tho  Lomdjf  Roek, 
Granamother*a  Skof,  The  Snyilrlous  Jaekdato, 
The  Life  of  John  Smith,  The  Miunmrs  with  Silver 
Tails,  Stiidit's  for  Stm-ies.  Among  her  novels  may 
be  mentioned  Of  the  Skeliigt,  FaUd  to  be  Free 
(1875),  Don  John  (1878),  and  SaroA  de  Berenger 
(1880).  An  edition  of  mwros  appeared  in  188(^7 
(3  vols.).   She  died  2()th  July  1897. 

Inffemann,  Dernhard  Skverin,  Danish  poet 
and  uoveiistk  was  bom.  May  28,  1788,  at  Tborkild- 
strop,  in  Falster.  He  first  wrote  Ivrics  (Practw, 
&c. ),  ami  then  collect  iona  of  Fniry-tnlet  ana  Stori<s. 
r>ut  luH  l>eat  works  were  a  aeries  of  liistorical  novels, 
in  which  he  t(M»k  AVnlt«'r  Scott  for  liif  model— 
Vaidemar  Seter  (1826),  Erik  Mcnved'a  Childhood 
(1828),  King  Erik  (1883),  and  PHnct  Otto  of 
J>njnarilr  (1835).  The  poems  Weddtmnr  the  Great 
and  hit  Men  (1824),  Queen  Margaret  (18,36),  and 
Holger  Dtitisl.c  {  \K\1),  which  are  Imseil,  like  hia 
novola,  on  incidents  of  Daniali  national  hiator^'  and 
tradition,  rank  among  Ingemann'a  moat  sucoestt- 
ful  eflbrta.  Besides  oein^  prolific  be  was  alM> 
versatile,  and  essayed  bn  iiand  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  pure  literature,  not  the  lea.'it  estimable 
of  hia  prtaluctiona  iK'ing  r^n/mg  (182')).  From 
1822  he  taviglit  Danish  Umgnajie  and  literature  in 
the  Koval  Academy  of  Sorii,  near  Copenhagen.  His 
collective  worka  were  pnbliahed  in  3B  VMS.  (184S- 
64).    Ho  died  24tli  February  1862. 

Ingennanland,  the  old  Swedish  name  for 
which  is  now  the  government  of  St  Petersburg. 

iBgCfMOf  Jabkd»  an  Ameriean  jurist,  bora  in 
Cbmeetient  ni  1749,  studied  at  Yale  and  in  London 

and  Paris,  and  liecamc  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Philmlelphia.  He  wa*^  a  inemlier  of  congreaa  in 
17S0  Hi,  wa.H  in  1787  a  delegatf  to  tliu  coiiM  riticn 
that  framed  the  Federal  conatitution,  and  in  1812 
was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  United  State*.  He  was  a  judge  in  the 
district  court  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  .31at  (JotolKr  lh22.— His  aon,  Charles 
Jared,  born  in  Philadelphia,  3d  October  1782.  sat 
in  congress  in  1813  15,  and  there  advocated  tlie 
prindpTe  that  'free  ships  make  free  goods;'  waa 
ror  fomteen  years  United  Btatee  distnet  attorney 
for  Pennaylvfuiin  ;  and  Avaa  a  prominent  leader  n{ 
the  IVnuH  iatH  in  eongre^s  from  1S41  t<»  184".  He 
die<l  14tli  May  lsti'2  llr  wa^j  the  author  of  come 
ptK'm^  and  a  drama,  a  political  satire  entitled 
Inchujutn's  Letter*  ( 1810),  and  an  Hittorieat  Sktl^ 
oft/u  War  of  ISte  14  \nU.  ]H45-f>2). 

Insenoll,  HmuiiT  Chken,  was  iKtrn  at 
Drewlon,  New  York,  lltli  AuL'unt  IH.'V?,  the  ►on  of 
a  CkNigregational  minister  of  very  broad  views. 
With  nis  brother  he  opened  a  law  oflice  at  Shaw- 
neetown,  Illinois,  but  removed  in  IK.*)?  to  Peoria. 
In  \HQ2~<i.'i  he  waa  colotiel  «»f  a  Fe<leral  cavalry  regi- 
ment ;  in  lvr>ri  lif  va*"  ajipointed  J^late  altoni»  v- 
general.  He  ia  a  ancce-«tul  lawyer,  a  well-known 
Hl^hHcan  campaign  orator,  Sktid  has  attracted 
more  notice  than  ne  deserves  by  his  lectures 
directed  against  the  Chrlattaa  religion,  and  by 
many  T>amphleta  an<l  lM>okH  pnbliehed  with  tM 
same  object.    Died  Jlft  .Inly  lf*W. 

Inffleby,  Ci,e.ment  MAXsriBLO,  an  ennnent 
Shakespearian  scholar,  was  Imm  at  F^gliaston. 
nirmtngbam,  29th  October  1823.  was  educated 

privately,  and  afterwanl-  proc»M>de<l  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  U.A.  in 
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1847,  and  became  M.A.  In  I80O,  and  LL.p.  in  18SII. 

He  eiitorcd  hh  father's  office  as  a  solicitor,  and 
practised  for  a  short  time,  though  by  no  means 
assiduously  or  con  amore ;  and  after  hia  fatlier'8 
death  in  1860  relinquished  the  profeeuon  altogether 
to  devote  himeelf  to  a  busy  life  of  letters.  He  was 
one  of  the  two  English  honorary  meml)cr8  of  the 
Weimar  Shakespeare  Society,  an  original  trustee 
of  Sh.ikesittMio'r^  birtliplace,  a  vice-president  of  llip 
New  Shakespeare  Society  (a  jiont  he  afterwards 
resigned),  and  saocessivelv  foreign  correspondent 
and  Tioe-preaident  of  the  lioyal  Soetetgr  of  litera- 
tnre.   He  died  26th  September  1888. 

Hit  earliest  work,  Outhna  of  ThtortUcal  Logic  (1856), 
was  foUowekl  tiv  An  Tnt> 'yluction  to  Metaphytic 
69)  and  The  Il'nvil  of  Phil.-^ophij  at  Cambridne  (1870). 
Bat  the  most  important  work  of  hia  Lterary  fife  be^an 
when  he  publishea  The  Shakftpenrt  Fabrieationt  (185'J) 
and  A  VompUU  Vine  of  the  Shnkmpeare  Contrm<erny 
{ 1861 ).  Then  were  followed  by  Wcu  Thomas  Lod'ie  an 
Aeiort  (1868);  The  StiU  Lion  (1874),  enlarged  into 
Sllake$peareHemuneMtie» {1976);  The  Ctnturie of Prayte 
(1874);  akakttMOif:  the  Man  and  Me  M((U77-«1); 
nafaviBf^«  Btrnm  (1883) ;  ^akeipean  amd  tkt  En- 
dmm  9f  CbMRM  JVeMt  at  WdeumH  (1888);  and  an 
edltiim  of  C^mMjiw  (1886).  A  wleetion  of  adnlrable 
Enaifi  on  a  wide  range  of  subjectt  waa  inued  in  1888  by 
hia  ion,  Holooinbe  Ingleby,  who  prepared  in  the  aanio 
year,  for  private  circulation,  a  brief  inimoir  of  liiii  fath.  r, 
with  a  collection  of  hit  epigrama,  traaslattoas,  and 

Ingoldsby«  Thomas.   See  Barham. 

iBfl^Olstftdl  (called  Aurtatum  and  Chnjsopolie 
'the  golden  city'),  a  town  and  first-class 
fortWM  of  £avaria.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
88  milee  by  rail  N.  of  Munich.  It  oontaine  two 

castles  of  the  former  dukes  of  Bavaria-Ingolstatlt 
( now  used  for  military'  puriK>se8 ) ;  the  Gothic  church 
of  Our  Lady  (1425),  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Eck, 
Luther's  opponent ;  and  the  former  Jesuit  college. 
Brewing,  caimon- founding,  and  the  mannfacture 
of  gunpowder  and  salt  are  the  only  industries. 
Pop.  (1875)  14,474;  (1890)  17,046,  mostly  Roman 
Catholics.  A  university  was  founded  here  in  1472, 
which  reckoned  Keuchlin  and  other  eminent  scholars 
among  its  professors,  and  a  centuiy  after  ite  founda- 
tion had  4000  atudeote.  It  was  removed  to  Lands- 
hvt  In  1800,  and  to  Monieh  twenty-six  years  later. 
Ingolstadt  was  the  first  Ocrinrin  town  at  which  tlie 
Jesuits  were  permitted  to  establish  themselves, 
and  to  teach  publicly  from  the  university  chairs. 
Loyola  gave  it  the  lond  title  of  '  his  little  Ben- 
jamin.' Here,  too,  Adam  Weishannt  established 
the  lUaminati  (q.v.).  Ingolstadt,  which  existed  in 
the  0th  century,  waa  first  fortified  in  1539.  In 
1827  the  fortifications,  which  hiul  been  destroyeci 
bv  the  French  in  1800,  were  restored  npon  a  first- 
class  scale.  See  works  by  Gentner  (1868)  and 
Kleemann  (188.3). 

InRraham,  Joseph  Holt,  author  of  The 

Pnnrc  0/  l.hc  Huusc  vf  Dni'nl ,  was  born  at  Portland, 
Maine,  in  1809,  was  for  some  time  a  sailor,  and 
afterwards  taught  languages  at  a  college  in  Mlsds* 
sippL  He  published  a  strinu  of  wild  romances, 
sncb  as  Cantain  Kyd  and  Lnfitte,  or  the  Pirate  of 
Iht  Gulf;  but  after  he  wa'^  ludainr «1  to  the  Episco- 

f>al  miniatrj',  in  1855,  he  ciiosc  biblical  subjects  for 
lis  stories,' and  wrote  The  Prinrc  of  the  House  of 
David  (1866),  The  PUtar  of  Fire  (1859),  and  The 
Tknmeeflkwidiim).  Hediedinl8«a 

Ingres,  Jean  Dominmqit.  Ar<;r.sTK.  French 
painter^was  bom  at  Montaulian,  lotli  .Sei>temljer 
1781.  He  became  a  pupil  of  David  in  1796,  and 
Ave  years  later  gaineu  the  'Grand  Prix.'  In  1806 
be  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  four- 
teen year-i.  IIo  then  spent  four  yeni-s  in  Flnvptice, 
where  he  painted  'Tfie  Vow  of  Louis  XIII.,' a 
pietttn  iriueb,  on  baing  exhiUtad  at  the  Paris 


Academy  fai  18M,  broke  down  the  indifTerenee  of 

the  public  to  the  work  of  In>;reft.  In  Tt.ily  he  ha*l 
ailhered  to  tlie  style  of  Daviil,  but  had  ni<Hlifie<l  it 
bv  the  inspiration  he  got  from  Raphael  and  other 
old  masters.  To  this  period  belong  his  best  por- 
traits, and  hu  'CEdipus  and  the  Sphinx.'  '  Vena» 
Anadyomene,'  •Romulus  and  Acmn,'  'Virgil  read- 
ing the  .'Eneid*  'Raphael  and  Fomarina,"  'Roger 
and  An;.'t'Iiiiue.'  U  'lui  ning  to  Pans  in  iS'it?,  Ingre* 
was  appointed  professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Acad- 
emy, and  became  the  recognised  bead  of  a  grasi 
sduwl.  Bttt  the  acrimoniona  criticisnia  passed  opea 
his  *  Apotbeosto  of  Homer '  ( 1837)  and  *  Hartyrdoa 
of  St  Syniphorian'  (1834)  iniule  liiiu  ^'Indlv  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  succee<ling  Horace  Vemet  as 
director  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome  in  1834. 
There  he  painted  'Stratonice' and  the  I'ortrait  of 
ChembinL  The  exhibition  of  these  and  other 
pictures  in  Paris  at  length  turned  the  tide  at 
popular  admiration  full  and  strong  in  his  favour. 
He  relied  more  up<.m  form  am!  line  than  upon 
colour;  some  of  his  beat  production;<  ('(iirl  alter 
Bathing,'  'CEdipus  and tlM Sphinx,'  the  '  1  ).iali;'<|a«^* 
and  tlio  ' Fountain'),  eomnoeitions  of  a  few  fi^ues 
each,  an  itnqnestloaably  desenring  of  admimtiea ; 
but  of  late  it  is  commonly  held  tliat  for  a  time  lie 
was  unduly  overrated.  At  the  exhibition  of  l?».j5 
he  was  awarded  the  grand  meilal  of  honour  for 
his  collection  of  pictures,  and  was  nominated 
a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1841,  and  died  there  on  14th 
Jannar^'  1867.  See  Livea  by  Delaborde  (1870  k 
Blanc  (1870),  and  .Schmanow  (1884;  in  Dohnsrs 
KuHst  itnd  Kitnstler). 

Ingrla.  See  St  PxTBsaBinto. 
IngrMilHii^  See  BiNiBoesnio. 

Inglllph,  abbot  of  Crowland,  long  considered 
the  author  of  the  Historia  Moticmterii  CrotilanJrnsu, 
accoriling  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  was  secretary  to 
Duke  illiam  of  Normandy,  and  was  V«y  him  in 
1086  made  abl>ot  of  Crowland,  where  he  died,  18tk 
November  1109.  The  Historia  Momuterii  CWDf> 
landentit  was  printed  by  Sir  Henrj'  Savile  in  ui 
Hcriptorca  Jtcrum  Anglicorum  jwsf  Brdaju  fl,')96), 
and  in  a  more  complete  edition,  with  the  continua- 
tion by  Peter  of  Bloif,  in  vol.  L  of  the  JUmm 
Angliearum  tarmtana  veteree  (Oxford,  16841. 
There  is  a  transiaHon  by  H.  T.  Kilev  in  Bolnii 
Antif)uarian  Library  ( 1854).  Some  writers  even  of 
the  IStli  century  questioned  the  entire  genuinene«« 
of  llie  Kdok  ;  but  their  scepticism  did  not  proceed 
further  than  the  hypothesis  of  interpolations  by  a 
later  writer.  But  ui  1828,  In  tlw  QtmrUrly  Revieie, 
Sir  Francis  Palgrava  andeavonrad  to  provo  that  the 
whole  Bo-callea  Histoiy  was  HtUe  netter  than  a 
novel,  and  was  probably  the  composition  of  a  monk 
in  the  13tii  or  14th  centurj-.  This  has  J>een  con- 
clusively prove<l,  as  the  student  will  find,  by  Mr 
Riley  in  the  Archteotogical  Journal  (vols.  L*  and 
il),  and  by  8ir  T.  D.  Hardy  in  the  DtterifHm 
Catalogue  ( vol.  ii. ). 

Inhambane,  a  Portuguese  station,  capital  of 
a  district  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  lies  just 
south  of  tho  tropic  of  Caprioom,  and  is  beaatinilly 
situated  on  its  bay,  bnt  nnhealthy.  The  tow» 
dates  from  1764,  an<t  has  6600  ittkaUtaatS,  of  wtm 
some  70  only  are  Europeans. 

Inheritance.  See  Hsn,  Iktsbtaot,  Wilu 

Succession,  Hepepity. 

Inta  {Tiiia  geoffrensis),  a  toothed  fresh- water 
Cetacean,  not  unlike  a  dolphin,  but  with  certain 
anatomical  pecnliarities  which  keep  it  oataide  tlmt 
family.  It  w  fonnd  in  some  of  the  upper  tribntaric* 
of  the  Amazons,  and  in  tho  lakes  near  the  ConKK 
leras.  It  measures  about  8  feet  in  length,  baa  % 
long  cylindrical  snout  with  stiff  hain,  and  a  veqr 
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•light  doiwl  fin.  It  feeds  chiefly  oa  fish,  and  in 
hoBfeadfortlMadwof  theoilwluehity^  It 


Ink. 


i"«  pcnerally  fonnd  in  little  troops  of  three  or  four. 
Tim  females  show  great  atl'ection  for  their  young. 

Initials*  Though  in  general  it  is  usual  and 
regular  in  ail  l^al  deeds  and  wTitinn  for  a  party 
to  vcxix/t  his  ordinary  si^niature  in  full,  yet  in  many 
cases,  especi'illy  in  d(K-iitnentA  of  a  mercantile 
nature,  si^ature  by  initials  will  bind  equally  with 
the  full  signature.  If,  liowever,  the  subacrlption 
to  A  bill  «  exehange  he  by  initials  or  marln  it 
Win  not  wairaat  •momary  execution;  and  the 
pursuer  of  an  action  on  the  hill  will  have  to  prove 
that  such  initiaU  or  marks  are  the  party's  mul 
■odft  ttf  nbnribiiii^ 

Il^ectlonH*  This  tf-mi  is  npplie<l  in  medicine 
to  fluids  thrown  into  the  passiigcH  or  cavities  of  the 
h  hv  mean^  of  a  cyringe  or  elrmtic  l>ag.  The 
fiui^  thus  iniected  into  the  rectum  or  lower  Imwel 
mn  tanned  Clysters  ( q.  v. ).  Hypodermic  Injections 
are  treated  under  that  hMMU  See  alw  Tbaka- 
ri  sios  OF  Blood. 

IiUccton  Fig-  1  shows  in  netloD  a  simple 

form  of  injector  tor  raising  water.  Steam  issuing 
from  the  pipe  S,  into  the  vessel  WR,  will  first 
create  a  partial  vacuum  above 
W  by  dragging  air  with  it,  and 
then,  when  the  waterlevel  is 
above  the  nools,  will,  on  collaps- 
ing hj  ooodmaation,  impart  its 
energy  to  the  water  and  drive  it 
up  tnrough  the  narrow  neck 
below  R,  to  a  height  of  about 
one  foot  for  everj'  pound  of 
steam-pressure  per  squara  inch. 
It  b  aoubtful  whether  these  in- 
jectors can  work  so  economi- 
cally, as  reg!ir>l><  expenditure  of 
steam,  as  ordinary  slow-moving 
pumps  do ;  but  *  they  possess 
many  ooarenienoes  and  advan- 
tages whieh  tre  Mnging  them 
into  use. 
Feeil-pumps,  for  feeding  water 
steam-boilem,  are  diflicult  to  keep  iii  oi-der 

 4ri%'en  at  high  8i>ced.    The  very  rapid  action 

of  thm  valves  severely  tries  their  dambllity.  in 
the   case  of  looomot^vea  inconvenience  was  often 
»>-^A«ioned  by  the  fact  that  their  fee<l  pumps  acted 
1-1  >   I*  hen  ihiy  wt-re  running ;  and  thus,  if  an 
tnjfine  happened  to  ntand  still  for  any  lengtli  of 
tixae,  the  water  occasionally  got  too  low  m  the 
M.  Henri  Giffard's  iniector,  now  in  general 
fa  plsoe  of  high  speed  feeu-pumps,  acts  equally 
whether  tln'  ».'nuiiic  i<*  running  nr  at  roft. 
Tlie  diagram  tig.  2  will  give  aii  iil<"a  of  the  es<ien- 
tuU  paxt*  of  Gitfard'!«  inj'iTtor.    .\  Is  tlio  steam- 
B  the  water-level,  CDF  a  pipe  into  which 

 im  is  admitted  :  this  pipe  terminates  in  a  cone 

T»r.  wliirh  i*  enclosed  in  a  lamer  cone  HH.  In  the 
cboc  i>F  the  pointed  plug  B  can  be  raised  or 


into 


Vi«.ft 


lowered  so  as  to  increti><e  or  dimiuibh  tiie  area  of 
the  aiierture  at  its  lower  end  F.  G  is  a  pipe  cotn- 
manicating  with  the  water-cistern,  and  admitting 
water  into  the  external  oone  HH.  K  is  a  pipe 
communicating  with  the  boiler  under  the  water- 
level.  On  ojK.'ning  communications  Iwtween  the 
lioiler  and  this  ft])pHratus  it  might  he  exj^ccted  that 
steam  would  rush  out  at  F,  and  water  at  K,  both 
currents  meeting  with  great  force,  aad  secaping 
into  the  atmwj^ere  between  tlie  two  ofMoinga 
Paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear, 
the  water  at  K, 
although  it  is 
aotually,  by 
reason  or  the 
head  of  water 
arising  from  the 
difference  of 
level  between 
the  aperture  at 
K  and  the 
waterlevel  at 
B,  subject  to  a 
greater  lioiler- 
pressure  than 
is  the  steam  in 
the  cone  DF» 
is  yet  over- 
powere<l,  and 
driven  back  in- 
to the  boiler  by 
the  stream  <St 
water  and  eon^ 
densed  steam 
issuing  from 
H  ;  and  tlius 
water,  from  the 
pipe  G  and  the 

tender  or  cistern,  is  introduced  into  the  boiler,  and 
constitntes  the  feed-water.  The  eneigjr  el  the  eol> 
lapsing  steam  at  F  is  transferred  to  water  in  HH  t 

this  is  driven  forward  in  a  stream,  wiiich  is  at  its 
narroM'est  at  K  ;  in  this  stream  the  actual  energy 
per  unit  of  bulk  at  K  thus  cornea  to  exceed  the 
potential  energy  of  the  boiler-water  at  K,  and  its 
actnal  velocity  to  exceed  the  possible  velocity  of 
outflow  from  K  ;  whence  tlie  outflow  from  K  is 
overjwwerfd.  In  practice  tliis  injector  is  a  sfinie- 
what  expensive  apparatus  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  adjustable  parts  required.  Variations 
in  the  pressure  of  steam,  require  alterations  in  the 
area  of  the  steam-passage,  and  in  the  distances  be* 
tween  the  months  of  the  conical  openings  for  the 
outflow  and  inflow  of  steam  and  water. 

Injunrtlon,  in  English  law,  is  an  introductoiy 
writrt'y  ^^hicii  a  superior  court  stojis  or  prevents 
some  ine<)uitahle  or  illegal  act  heing  done.  If  the 
mrty  disobeys  the  injunction  he  nmv  lie  attached 
tor  contempt  of  court,  and  imprisoned  till  heobeySt 
In  Scotland  a  remedy  of  asiniilar  kind  is  called  an 
Interdict  (q.v.). 

Ink  is  a  general  term  for  any  flnid  snbstanca 
which,  when  applied  to  a  suitable  surface,  leavai 

upon  it  a  partially  or  wholly  indelible  impression. 

Any  such  llnid  may  he  u*cil  for  writing  inirposes  ; 
but,  as  the  recording  material  is  generally  pajier, 
this  flnid  must  have  either  an  aftinity  for  tlie  tihiuus 
matter  Of  which  the  paper  u  made,  or  for  the  sizing 
material  used  to  produce  upon  it  a  homogeneous 
surface.  This  is  necessarj'  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  the  ink  by  water;  and  this  power  of  mordanting 
itr»elf  is  one  of  special  imi>ortance,  as  upon  it 
depend  the  permanency  an<l  indelibility  of  the 
records.  Certain  salts  have  this  property,  especiallv 
salts  of  iron,  which  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorb 
oxygen,  tlte  result  of  which  Is  that  the  pale  bln» 
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^en  solution  produced  by  mixing  jirotosalts  of 
iron  with  vegetable  inattere  coutainine  tannic 
or  jnllk  aeid  u  converted  into  a  dense  blue-black 
insoittble  oomponnd,  which  oumot  be  removed 
from  the  paper  unless  it  is  tampend  with  by 
means  of  chemicals  capable  of  decomposing  or 
destroying  it.  It  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  this 
iusolaole  compound  that  writing-ink,  when  left  in 
open  vessels  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  thidc  aad 
Nffj.  and  unfit  for  hm.  Other  black  inks  are  pre- 
pared from  Mite  of  ehromfuin  lad  Temdnim. 
These  inks  arc  in  some  ra«os  more  suitable  than  the 
sinijile  writing-inks  de»crilx'<l  above.  Sulphate  of 
indigo  is  also  used  as  a  colouring  matter.  A  black 
ink  which  lays  claim  to  indelibility  ia  prepared 
from  nigroaine,  one  of  the  aniline  compounds ;  but 
the  colour  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  inks, 
and  U  not  aKsorlied  by  the  paper  fibre  to  the  same 
extent.  Writing  ink.H  are  ^^cncrally  ari'l  in  chrir- 
acter,  which  causes  the  corruMion  on  metal  pens ; 
but  this  property  rather  tends  to  enhance  the 
Tftlite  of  the  ink.  as  it  retards  the  Maaohing  action 
noticeable  in  old  doenmente.  Creaaote,  or  common 
wood  vinegar,  ia  added  lo  moat  inks  to  preveni 
mouliling. 

The  following  will  be  found  excellent  recipes  for 
the  manufactare  of  black  writing-ink  on  a  small 
scale  :  •  With  galU  and  mlphate  of  irem.— 1  lb. 
bmised  galls,  1  gal.  boiling  water,  5|  oz.  of  sulphate 
of  iron  f  ciipperas )  in  solution',  3  oz.  gum-arabic,  previ- 
ously disHolvetl,  and  a  few  (ln»n*(  of  an  antiseptic, such 
as  carbolic  acid.  Miufiate  tfie  galls  for  twentv-four 
hours,  strain  the  iriiu-ioti,  and  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients. Wilih  Logwood.  — JiiMX  10  oa.  logwood  in 
flO  oz.  of  water;  ooil  again  in  9D  as.  more  water, 
and  mix  the  two  decoctions;  add2o2.  chrome  alum, 
and  boil  a«,'ain  for  quart<?r  of  an  hour ;  and  1  oz. 
gum-araliic.    Tlio  jircxluct  is  '25  oz.  deep  black  ink.' 

Copying-inks  are  prepared  by  adding  sugar,  gum, 
or  g^rMitBe  to  ordinary  writing-inks.  Tnese  snb- 
•Umoea  proteot  the  colouring  matter  (combined 
witli  the  iron)  from  the  oxidising  influences  of 
the  air,  by  forming  a  skin  or  imporvioos  varnish 
over  the  writing.  Thus,  when  the  damp  '  tissue ' 
is  pressed  upon  the  writing,  sufficient  uuoxidised 
ink  is  transferred  to  stain  tiie  paper  from  back  to 
front,  and  expooe  a  lef^ibfe  eopjr  on  the  npper  M*. 
Aniline  colours  dissolved  in  water  holding  gum  or 
sugar  in  solution  are  also  u!<ed  as  copying  tluids. 
Owing  to  tliL'ir  intense  colcmring  power  these  inks 
are  useful  where  n)ativ  copies  from  one  document 
are  nqnired,  but  only  for  temporary  nse,  as  on 
exposnre  to  air  or  light  these  colours  ^nickl^  fade, 
and  the  reeord  is  lost  Cnpyable  pnnting-ink  is 
prepared  from  these  matpriais ;  and,  when  written 
and  printed  matter  is  to  be  copied,  as  on  way-bills 
or  invoices,  its  use  is  a  great  oonvenience.  Copy- 
able  pencils  are  prepared  from  ^e  same  materials 
(in  a  solid  form).  But  there  is  a  very  serions 
objection  to  the  use  of  snch  inks  and  pencils  : 
the  printed  or  written  mutter  can  be  entirely 
reinovfd  l>v  means  of  alcohol  orotlier  soUent-i. 

Many  attempts  have  Iteen  ma4je  to  produce  writ- 
iag'inks  which  would  binder  or  render  impossible 
tampering  with  documents,  but  without  mneh  suc- 
cess. Tie  neeessity  for  sneh  inks  seems  exag- 
gaiatod,  as  it  has  hen  f<)\n)'I  that  even  with  the 
best  manipulative  .skill  ami  cliemical  knowled<.'e 
it  is  practically  impossible  wholly  to  remove  writ- 
ing prtMliioed  with  the  common  iron  and  tannin 
ink,  such  as  is  almost  nni^'ersally  used. 

Coloured  Inks. — Tlie«c  are  essentially  solntinns 
of  colonring  matters.  Hed  ink  is  l>est  prepared  hy 
dissolving  pure  carmine  in  ammonia;  binu,  hy  dis- 
solving Prussian  blue  in  oxalic  acid;  green,  by 
diMolving  one  per  cent,  methyl  green  in  warm 
water.  Other  colonis  can  also  be  simply  prepared, 
hot  not  being  in  damaud  aranotnanally  met  with  in 


commerce.  The  desirable  proiierties  in  all  writing- 
inks  are  that  they  shall  flow  freely  and  not  gum  or 
clo^  the  pen,  that  they  shall  remain  perfectly  flnid 
( without  depositing  the  colouring  matter),  aod  that 

they  shall  be  reasonably  permanent  in  character. 

i)i/7niiathctic  Inks. — These  are  of  great  variety, 
and  although  possessing  an  interes^t  to  the  lo^er 
of  the  marvellous,  are  not  in  common  use.  W'beii 
weak  solutions  of  cobalt  are  used  (chloride  <x 
nitrate),  the  writing  remains  invisible  until  the 
paper  is  heated;  it  then  assumes  a  red  eoloor, 
which  on  being  exjwsed  to  damp  air  (or  brealLeJ 
upon )  chan^'es  to  green.  Salts  of  lead  or  14?- 
muth,  on  being  treated  with  Bulphuretted  hTdrogec. 
give  a  black  impression.  When  a  weak  solution  ti 
galls  or  tannic  acid  is  used  the  paper  on  bein^ 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  a  per-salt  of  iron  v  ill  -])■ 
the  characters  in  black.  This  is  a  useful  nn-.i, 
of  restoring  faded  old  writin;:.  nntl  in  ca.^es  wLtrr 
chemicals  liave  been  used  with  the  puipoae  oi 
removing  it 

FrinUng'ink.—TMB  is  a  greasy  or  aQy  ocnuiaas^ 
in  whieh  aoUd  pigments  are  held  in  saspenaloii,  wai 

ia  altogether  different  both  in  api>earanre  and  com 

rltion  from  the  writing- inks  we  have  dc-^criin-d 
also  is  usually  applie<l  to  pap«'r  sui faces,  And 
amongst  other  qualities  it  must  possess  the  pro- 
perty known  to  printers  as  'distrtbation*— ie.  d 
oeing  easily  spread  out  in  a  layer,  the  tenuftr  of 
which  will  not  cause  it  to  fill  up  the  inter»tic^  fi< 
and  between  the  tyj>CH  ;  it  nnist  also  attach  itsetf 
to  tlie  paper  when  the  type  is  pressed  upon  it, 
detaching  itaalf  from  the  latter  entirely ;  it  must 
possess  the  a|||»areiitiy  oppoaite  prapotiaa  of  dnm 
on  the  pai>er  within  reasonable  ome,  whilst  it  nsll 
not  do  so  on  the  type,  rollers,  or  ink  tables  ;  and 
lai^tly,  it  should  be  pernuineut  in  so  far  as  ti<e 
impi-essions  on  pa]>er  should  have  no  tendency  t« 
change.  The  various  qualities  of  printing-ink  inay 
be  described  nnder  three  heads — vie  :  ( 1 )  news- 
paper inks ;  ( 2 )  book  work  inks ;  and  ( 3 )  lithographie 
inks.  With  the  common  and  consequently  cfaenf 
printin^'  inks  it  is  not  necessarj-  that  the  more 
expensive  drj'ing  oils  be  employed  as  a  vehicle  or 
varnish  for  the  colouring  matter.  Common  oik 
made  from  paraffin  and  i«nn  are  need,  mixdl  with 
ordinary  lanipblaek.  Wnm  this  oomponnd,  whn 
applied  to  the  snrfnce  Of  printing-pai>er,  the  oily 
matter  is  alworlied,  leaTlngthe  colourin};  matter  «s 
a  stain  on  the  oiitKide,  which  does  not  '  t-et  off"  u> 
such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  its  employment  let 
cheap  periodicals  and aewapi^Mn.  The  better  daas 
of  printing-inks,  however,  must  actually  dry  Qpr« 
the  snrfoM  of  the  paper  in  the  same  manner .%» 
I  paint  V  ill  i\r\-  v,  lien  applied  to  a  wall.  This  re»nlt 
IS  obtained  by  the  employment  of  drying  oil»— that 
is,  oils  which  have  the  property  of  abrormngoocygcn 
and  becoming  gum-like  or  rainma  ia  chsrarter. 
Thus,  when  tlie  ink,  prepared  from  liueed,  (x^ppr, 
or  walnut  oil,  is  exposed  to  the  atTrios-pbtre, 
especially  if  assisted  by  heat,  the  colouring  niatfer 
becomes  imprisoned  or  varnished  over  with  a  i«>n? 
ous  coating,  which  prevents  it  setting  off  or  staining 
any  substance  brought  in  amtact  with  it.  In  pre- 
paring the  varaish  of  such  inks  the  oils  alreadr 
mentioned  are  heated  to  800*  or  600*  F.,  at  whk4> 
temperature  they  are  kept  for  a  period  varying; 
with  the  degree  of  viseosiiy  or  thickness  of'  ll^c 
varnish  required.  In  this  o])erntion  the  oil  iA 
compound  of  fatty  acids  with  glycerine)  giradnalW 
thlokens,  wittiont  much  loss  <»  eoloar  «r  weight, 
pungent  fumes  of  acroline,  due  to  the  decompcm- 
tion  of  the  glycerine,  Winp  given  off.  The  vamirh 
so  produifil  is  mixed  witii  lampblack,  pTe{>ar«<i 
either  from  coal  or  burning  oil,  or  from  the  ias> 
I>erfect  combustion  of  gas,  and  aftor  ttty  eaiefvl 
grinding  is  in  a  condition  for  use. 
The  manufactare  of  cobured  inks  is  practical;; 
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mitch  the  aanie  as  for  black  inko,  only  great  cnre 
■rasfc  1w  exwoaed  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  var- 
niflh,  and  to  see  that  the  cheniicab  employed  do 
Dot  react  upon  one  another.  For  exanime,  when 
vemiiliou  ( witicli  is  a  conitMiund  of  sulphur  nml 
mexcary)  w  employeii  witli  cctlourH  cuntainiii;; 
iraa  or  leaii,  the  Kplemlid  colour  of  the  vemiiliou 
b  entirely  defttroved  bv  the  formation  of  hlack 
nlplrar  eomponnd*  with  tli«  iron  and  lead.  It  ui 
inipo%>i1>1e  in  nuch  nn  article  to  give  more  than  the 
general  outline  of  thin  manufacture,  witli  wliich 
are  ctmncctwl  nuiuy  niVHtf  riou^  processes  for  wliieli 
there  i»  no  cheniiual  explanation.  The  technical 
manaals  are  said  to  contain  reliable  reciiM»  to 
gvkte  to  ita  mannfaetm^  and  we  nrast  refer  our 
readers  to  theee  for  detidn.  The  ehief  drawback 
in  regard  to  coloured  printing  inks  is  their  tendency 
to  fa<le  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  liglit.  Tliis 
drawTiAck  has  oecome  more  accentuat<'d  Hinee  the 
introduction  of  coal-tar  colours,  with  which  it 
seems  to  be  the  mle  that  the  more  brilliant  and 
beantiful  they  are  the  leas  are  Umj  lit  to  resist 
th«ee  destructive  influences. 

In  ]itlM);:niiiliy  \x>t\i  writing  and  printing  inks  are 
employeii,  thette  being  of  a  peculiar  character. 
Tiie  former  consists  of  a  noany  fluid  hoWng  in 
rasMnsion  fatty  matters  (sliellac,  white  w«i,  and 
tallow),  which  on  being  trawif erred  to  the  stone  are 
alT*orl>e<l  and  ret.-iinc<l  l)y  it-*  porosity.  The  sub- 
MHinent  application  of  lilho^'iapliic  })rintin>,'  ink 
(which  is  only  the  fine^^t  variety  of  printing'  ink 
pieoared  in  an  especial  manner )  to  the  damp  surface 
ol  tae  stone  eansen  it  to  collect  and  form  a  layer  on 
tlie  portions  which  the  lithographic  writing-ink  has 
{icnetratc^l.  Ah  in  the  cam:  of  letterpress-inks, 
lii  tne  for  lithographic  parpeeeeaiepn^nndin  l)laclc 
and  coloureil  varietiea. 

Special  inks  are  prepared  for  collotype  and  tin- 
plate  pri  n  t  ing.  Stamping  or  olditeratin^  inln  may 
flitlier  Im*  prepared  by  mnninff  down  blaelc  or 
'iiliiufd  IntterpreKs  printing-inKH  with  linRe«d-oiI 
or  turpentine,  or  by  grinding  aniline  colours  with 
gly«"<nne  and  treacle. 

Jmdian  IhU  or  China  Ink. — This  is  a  mechanical 
miJtture  of  the  norest  and  densest  lampUaek, 
with  a  eolation  of  gum,  gelatine,  or  of  agar-agar. 
Tlie  black  paste  is  dried  and  preased  ho  as  to 
form  cake**,  in  which  condition  it  in  sold.  The 
lampblack  is  preparetl  by  burning  sesame  or  other 
oih^  eont rolling  the  supply  of  air  m)  that  in  place 
of  a  clear  flame  the  caroon  from  the  homing  oil  is 
4e|Msdted  in  line  flakes  in  the  form  of  lampblack. 
For  the  rcry  fincAt  varieties  the  material  used  for 
tlii»  ptjqM>fc**  is  camphor.    The  lampblack  orcarlton 

jiMxiiK  ' <l  is  amor]ihous,  and  of  an  intensely  Mack 
ooUmr.  In  this  condition  it  is  seldom  used  for  the 
parvoae  of  ordinaiy  writing,  but  when  niblied  down 
%ritli  water  forms  a  matenal  need  bgr  dianghtamen 
for  plans.  &c.  Inks  of  a  afaiiflar  Mliira  can  ba 
protMiriMl  by  mixing'  the  aolvtioBs already HMntioaed 

wiTii  rrdourinj*  matter. 

M'irktmg-iMe.~\\hen  certain  salts  of  silver  or 
piatmam  ara  applied  to  textile  fabrics  these 
■Mjerialii  are  minced  In  the  flhres  of  the  fiftbrie,  and 

the  writing  w>  pr'slticed  is  not  rciiinvL'd  by  the 
"f'ijnart-  '»cotirink'  priH'css  to  vvhicli  such  articles  are 
■  t  t.'.-.  T.-,|  ,\iiilitie  in  the  prc-enct'  i>f  oxidised 
•*GUtt&Qce«  aim)  iinHluccM  a  useful  indelible  ink. 

/»t  tfqiiw.— The  removal  of  wriHn|r-ink  stains 
ttmm  liaeo  is  easily  efTecttHl,  by  nitemately  dipping 
tke  part*  in  a  Mdution  of  oxalic  acid  and  nypo- 
f^iorit*  of  lime  (or  soda).  If  tl>e  stains  1.,'  old  and  j 
k»»e  aMoroed  the  brown  colour  of  iron  mould. 
Warm  dilated  muriatic  acid  will  )te  found  etVertunI 
ia  tWir  naovaL  When  the  fabrie  ia  coloured 
ifaa  tvmeifw  of  Inir •stains  is  more  dffllenlt,  as  the 
cbtniicals  eitipLivf-il  in  the  former  civse  areinadmis- 
flibi^    In  thu  case  a  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of 


soda  may  he  used  with  advantage,  as  this  salt  docs 
not  ecmusly  affect  even  delicate  colours.  It  is  of 
course  necessary  to  thoroughly  waah  the  fabric  after 
the  removal  of  the  stains. 

Inkermanilt  a  village  in  the  Crimea,  situated 
near  the  easteni  extremity  ol  the  iuirbonr  of 
SebastopoL  See  Cbimbak  wab. 

Inland  Revenue*  See  Excise,  Tax. 

InlaylnUT  ^  ^l>c  art  of  decorating  flat  surfaces 
by  the  insertion  of  materials  difTering  from  the 
ground  or  IkmIv  in  Mhiih  tjiev  ;ue  inlaid,  in  colour, 
texture,  or  other  qualities.  ^Ilie  body  or  batiiH  may 
Iw  wimkI,  stone^  or  metal*  and  the  inlaid  or  en- 
crtistedsubstaaeea  may  be  woods  uf  various  coloaiB. 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoiseshell,  precious  ana 
othtr  metals,  marbles,  and  hard  and  jtrecious 
.stones,  all  tlie-ve  snltstanees  iM-ing  selected  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  brilliance  and  vaiiety 
of  their  ctdours.  Inlaying  in  wood  is  known  as 
maruuetry ;  in  metals  the  inlay  principally  prac- 
tiueil  is  called  Damascening  (q.v. ) ;  and  in  marble 
an<l  precious  stones  it  forujs  a  variety  of  mosaic- 
work.  See  Mosaics.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
decorative  arts,  the  origin  uf  inlaying  can  l>e  traced 
to  eastern  countries.  While  some  kinds  of  inlays 
were  known  in  ancient  Rome,  the  art  as  prac- 
tised in  modem  times  Brat  took  root  in  Venice 
in  the  15th  contnr>',  when  small  casketA  were 
ornamentwl  with  inlays  of  ivory  and  wood  in 
strictly  geometrical  j^)atternH,  such  iu«  continue  to 
be  reproduced  to  this  day  in  the  familiar  inlaid- 
work  of  Bombay.  Contemporaneously  the  Floren- 
tincfi  began  to  ornament  furniture,  dec.  with  small 
inlaid  dice  of  ivory  arranged  to  form  various 
patterns,  and  this  style  of  inlay  lia-'^  since  l>econie 
generally  known  as  Certosa-work,  from  the  fact 
that  the  choir-iittingB  in  the  church  of  the  (  'ert(»ia 
or  great  Carthusian  monastery,  near  Milan,  are 
ornamented  in  this  manner.  From  these  begin- 
nings developed  the  Tarsia- work  of  Italy  of  a 
centurj'  later,  wliich,  dealing  at  first  with  geo- 
metrical patterns  in  wmnl,  developeil  into  inlaid 
representations  of  architecture,  views,  hgures,  and 
drapery,  and  Unally  into  foliaoeoos  scrolls  of 
nuNiem  marqnetiy.  Harqoetiy-work  in  furniture 
wa-s  greatly  eUborated  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland  towards  the  closo  of  the  17th  century, 
and  workers  in  wo<m1  foiui<l  j;ieat  delight  in  skilful 
elaboration  of  intricate  designs.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  centurv  a  new  development  of  mar- 
Quetrv  was  effected  by  a  French  artbt,  Charles 
Andre  Boule,  in  the  exclusive  use  of  inlaid 
venwrs  of  tortoiseshell  and  brass,  now  known  as 
Bull!  work,  llotli  in  de**ign  and  ext-cution  Iktule's 
w<irk  wiis  of  remarkable  quality  ;  the  colour  of  hia 
tortoiseshell  was  fre<ioently  heightened  by  a  back- 
ing of  gold  or  vennili<m,  and  hb  bniM-work  was 
enriehea  with  skilftil  engraving.  Towards  the 
eloae  of  the  ISth  century,  Mhile  niarqnctry  of  a 
most  elaborate  character  was  W-in;;  nnule  in  tier- 
many  and  Italy,  the  richest  triumphs  of  the  art 
were  produced  in  France  by  the  famous  ebenittet 
Kelmer  and  Roentgen;  hut  the  Mevolntion  put 
an  <'nd  for  the  time  u>  the  manufacture. 

rii  (ni  (hir<i,  which  consists  of  an  inlay  of  brigbt- 
colounMl,  hanl,  an<l  jii.  .  ion-  -(  >n(  ~.  in  slabs  of 
marble  or  in  panels  of  wimmI,  i^  alin  d  to  the  ancient 
mosaic-work  whieh  flourished  in  tlie  palmy  davs  of 
Rome;  but  true  mosaic,  although  embedded,  b 
not  inlaid.  Pietra  dura  iK-gnn  to  be  made  in  Italy 
1  in  the  l.'tb  century,  but  its  extreme  co*tlines.s 
preventeil  its  extensive  application.  Two  varieties 
were  matle  in  Italv,  one  odngan  inlay  of  minute 
pieces  of  stones  with  oolonis  so  arranfwd  as  to  fonu 
a  design  or  picture,  like  mosaics  of  larjfer  «l«e. 
This  i*  known  ;ih  P,nman  nio^aic,  in  cont r.ulistinc- 
tiuu  to  Florentine  mosaic,  which  conauttn  ol  blices  of 
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stone  shaped  and  inserted  to  fonn  definite  l>ortion^ 
of  the  required  design.  Tliis  latter  class  of  inlaid 
work  WM  introduoM  into  India  by  a  French  artist, 
AntitlB  do  Bofdeanx,  who  decorated  tiie  famoos 
Taj  Malial  at  Agra  in  jiiotra dura  of  tlie  ritdiest 
anil  rnoHi  elal>orat«  character.  Tlio  art  then  took 
root  in  tliat  ri-;,'i<ta,  and  to  this  <hiv  pietra  dnra  of 
manifestly  European  character  in  design  coatinues 
to  be  «  enaneteriBtic  art  iDdostiy  of  Agra. 

The  ornamental  treatment  of  metah  bgr  inkying 
is  principally  confined  to  the  eneitntiiiff  end  tnlfty- 
ing  of  wire  and  fine  platss  of  cold  and  silver  into 
iron,  steel,  and  bronze.  The  inlaying  of  gold  and, 
to  a  inin(»r  degree,  silver  wire  into  iron  or  steel 
b  known  as  Damascening  (q. v.).  In  India  »\ich 
damaKening  is  known  as  Knft-work,  and  exten- 
sively ])racti^^ed  in  the  North-western  Provim-eH. 
Effective  combinations  of  inferior  metaU  are  also 
inaiie  in  IikHh  ;  hilver  inlaid  in  a  black  alloy  of 
copper,  lead,  ami  tin  being  known  as  Bidri-work, 
Irani  Kdar,  In  the  Deccan.  Combinatione  of  eopper 
and  btMB,  and  of  brass  and  tin,  are  also  common 
in  the  boniiehold  vesMb  of  the  Hindoa  The 
.Tripaneae,  who  jMWsess  many  allovs,  e\<  r>l  in  com- 
bining and  tnlaving  them,  ufteu  m  relief,  in  their 
art  melal  mannraetarea 

Inn  (ancient  (Enii.i),  a  river  of  Germany,  (lie 
most  important  Alpine  affluent  of  the  DanulH;, 
rises  in  the  south  of  the  Swi;«  canton  of  Grisons, 
and  flows  north-east  through  the  valley  of  the 
Eogadine,  and  onwards  through  Tyrol  and  Bavaria, 
to  its  junction  witli  the  Danulx?  at  1'a.s.sau  in  a 
stream  ( 'A2i)  yards )  broader  tlian  thai  of  the 
Daiiiil^e.  Its  lot.il  I'Diii  '^e  is  .117  miles.  In  Bavaria 
its  i>ed  in  broad  and  sown  with  Inlands. 

Inn  iH  the  legal  desijjnation  of  a  house  or  hotel 
where  l<Mlging  and  reireshment  lue  proviib'<l  fur 
travellers  generally.  Public  houses,  <S:c.  aro  not 
properly  described  as  innn  unless  some  rooms  are 
aet  apart  for  gneela  to  lodge  in.  An  inn  may  t»c 
aetnpwithont  a  license;  ont  if  exeiiable  liquoi-s 
are  aold  the  innk'ejK'r  ninnt  take  out  a  license; 
and  even  temiierauce  iioteh  are  made  subject  to 
police  inspection,  to  nrevent  evasion  of  the  law. 

An  innkeeper  is  ooand  to  open  his  hcmse  t<i 
travelleni  generally;  he  may  not  refuse  refresh- 
ment or  lodging  to  any  person  who  is  able  an«l 
willing  to  pay,  nnles}*  sucli  person  Im  drank  or 
di.sorderly,  or  taiiit<>d  with  iiifci  tioiH  disease.  He 
is,  of  coui'sc,  bound  only  to  give  Huch  accommoda- 
tion as  he  has.  If  the  traveller  has  a  horse  and 
Ivgnge  the  innkeeper  is  bound  to  receive  them  if 
Mliaa  aeeommodfttion,  provided  the  traveller  Irim- 

a^f  intends  to  lo<l;;)>  there  a  gtie^t.  Hut  the 
traveller  is  not  entitled  t^>  seli'ct  wliatever  nxtiii  lie 
pleases,  and  if  lie  will  not  acc'pt  such  reasonable 
aoGomm'xIalion  as  is  otfureii,  the  innkeeper  may 
order  him  to  le4ive  the  house.  An  innkeeper  has  a 
lien  or  right  to  detain  the  horse,  carriage,  or  goo<ls 
of  his  guest  for  that  part  of  the  reckoning  apjdi- 
cibli'  to  each  res|H^<  tiv  I'ly,  antl  this  lien  lie  acqnin's 
even  if  the  horse,  ticc.  be  not  the  property  of  the 
gneet  Ho  has  no  right  to  detain  tna  peiaon  of  his 
gnest 

Bv  the  Roman  law  an  innkeeper  was  hotrad  to 

restore  ;^io<ls  entrti'-teil  to  him  by  bis  guests,  iinh*«s 
tiiey  wer»'  io^t  l)y  some  ilomninn  fntah',  or  inevit- 
able niisfortnn''  ;  this  wivs  the  etleet  of  a  clause  in 
the  edict  beginning  NauUe,  cnupones,  stahidarit. 
Tlie  same  mw  was  adopted  hy  the  English  common 
law.  Hence,  if  a  gaest  was  robbed  of  his  goo<Is  nt 
an  inn  the  innkee|»er  was  liable,  nnless  the  gne-t 
had  taken  hiinsi-lf  the  care  <if  iii^  own  pro- 

Berty,  or  tlie  lois  was  due  to  the  default  or  neg- 
gence  of  the  >ni<'»t  himself,  his  servant,  or  com- 
panion :  and  the  landlord  was  not  permitted  to 
escape  liability  by  putiiug  op  a  notice  that  he 


wntild  not  be  answerable  for  loss<?.«.  lUit  the  Inn- 
koei»ei-»  Act,  1863,  nrovides  that  an  innkeeper  .MihH  i 
1  not  be  liable  to  make  good  the  Icjms  of  any  goods, 
I  &e.  (not  bring  a  horse  or  carriage)  to  a  gresltf 
amount  than  £30,  unless  the  loss  has  l>ecn  ocrs- 
sionetl  by  his  own  wilful  default,  or  the  property 
has  Ijeen  deiH)^ite<l  with  him  for  safe  cust<Mly.  A 
cony  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  must  be 
exhibited  in  the  hall  or  ontnuiee  to  the  inn.  The 
liability  of  innkeepers  ia  iwpeet  of  gooda  belao||iag 
to  their  gnests  extends  to  all  keepers  of  miblie- 

biiiihCH,  vVc,  but  not  to  pennons  who  let  lini^nr::^ 
Tiie  keei>er  of  a  Intarding  lionse  or  hnlj^in;;  buna*;  is 
free  from  liability  if  he  exerci'^pa  ordinary  care — Le. 
sach  care  as  be  takes  of  his  own  good*.*  The  Inn- 
keepers Act  of  1S78  permits  a  landlord  (after 
giving  notice  as  re<]uired  by  the  act)  to  sell  the 

I  property  of  a  gnest  who  has  left  without  payiu* 
In  Scotland  the  R«»man  rule  of  law  tis  to  inn- 
keepers' liability  has  been  adopted,  aiid  the  law  b 
•nb^tantially  the  same  as  in  England,  e.xc«|>t  that 
no  indictment  would  lie  against  an  innkeeper  ior  i 
lehising  a  guest.  See  funhtr,  as  to  the  uecMm  I 
required  bv  innkeepers,  the  articles  LlCENaOO 

I  Laws  and  Liquob  Laws. 

I   Iimate  Ideas*  See  Gommoh  Sensb,  Dd> 

CAinKS. 

Inner  Honsei  the  name  given  in  ScotJand  to 
the  higher  divisions  of  the  Cnnrt  of  Seseioii  <q.v.V 

Innerleithen,  a  ix)lice-bargb  ( 1869)  of  Pe^ble*- 
I  shire,  near  the  Twecfl  s  left  l>ank,  6  miles  EisE.  oi 
Peebles,  and  12  W.  of  Galashiels.  Its  first  woollen-  I 
faetoiy  was  established  in  1790,  about  wbicb  tiaw 
its  saline  spring  (Scott's  'St  Ronan's  Well ')  came 
into  celebrity;  but  the  great  e\f»ni>i<>n  of  it* 
woollen  industrj'  dates  from  fiftv  years  luter.  Pop.  i 
;  ( 1841  )  4(>.S  :  (1881 )  2813}  (1891  )'2512. 

I     Inner  Temple,  oneof  the  Innsof  Conrt  (q.v.l 

InneSf  Co.smo,  lawyer,  antiquary,  and  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  burris,  on  i)eesi<le,  fttb 
September  17M.  His  fatliert  formerly  the  laiid 
of  Lenehan,  was  a  scion  of  the  old  familv  off  Inaes 

nf  InneSk    Cosnio  wa-s  etlnca(e<l  at  the  EdinburvK 
Hi;;h  School,  and  he  graduat<'d  Isith  at  (ilasj^ow 
and  U.xford.     In  IH'i'i  he   jia.s.setl  as  a  S4'«.ttisU 
a<ivocate,  l>ecame  hherifr  of  Moray  in   1^40,  &iid 
subsequently  was  ap|M)inted  clerk  to  the  Secofrl 
Division  of  the  Conrt  of  Sesskm.    In  1846  be  j 
was  elected  to  the  (unpaid)  chair  of  History  in 
the  university  of  Ediiibur;:li.    ("ti^nio   Innes  i- 
perhaps  l)est  Known  as  the  author  of  Scotiand  is 
the  Miiiille  Agea  (1860),  and  Hkeiches  of  Eartf 
Scotch  jUittortf  ( 1861 ).  but  he  also  prepared  tho  fint 
vdlnme  of  Act*  of  ike  SeoitM  Parhamemt^  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  on  an  index  tn 
the  wliolf  series.    He  was  further  a  most  iniln*tn 
ous  meiiil>er   of   tin'   l?,iiinatvne,  Maithand,  an^i 
Spalding'  Clubs,  and  edited  ^or  them  sevexal 
the  re|.;ister  books  of  the  old  religions  honaas  ef 
Scotland,  with  other  iiistoiieal  docnnaBta  of  great  i 
importanee.  Ho  published  a  volume  of  leetuica  on  I 
Lctjiil  Antiquities  (1872),  and  was  the  anthor  of 
several  memoirs,  including  one  of  Dean  Ranaeay. 
Cosmo  Innes  died  suddenly  at  Killin,  31»«t  Jaly 
;  1874,  in  his  seventy -sixth  year.  See  the  Memmr 
by  bis  daughter,  Hn  Hill  Barton  (1874).  i 

j  Inne8«  Thomas,  a  Scottish  historian,  ki- 
better  as  'Father  Innes,'  was  liom  in  1668  st 
Drumgask,  on  Deeside,  Aberdeenshire.  At  fifteen 
he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  be  8tudie<l  at  thf 
College  of  Navarre  and  the  Scots  College,  of  wbi.-h 
l.itii'r  bodv  his  elilt-~t  liiollier  I.fwis  ( I60I -1 7.'i> 
was  principal  from  U>8-'.  Timmas  receive«i  priest  * 
onlers  in  1688;  and  after  three  years  of  tntsricn 
work  at  Inveraven,  BanlTskire  ( 1698-1701 ),  l  etwined 
to  Ptaris,  and  beenmo  prsieet  of  atsdiaa  in  the  Seots 
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0allci86t  ^'bere  he  died,  28th  January  1744.  To 
pBime  luB  me&rchcft  he  bad  pud  a  visit  or  two 
to  England  and  Seotlaiid ;  and  Wodrow,  who  Mw 

him  at  Ediiibur^'b  in  1724,  aescribes  him  aa  'a 
ninnkUh,  lKx>kish  pereon,  who  meddles  with  nothing 
but  littratiire. '  \\  ithal  he  wai<  a  staunch  Jacobite, 
ba(  no  UltnunontauG  ;  not  free,  indeed,  from  bus- 
pidmi  of  JaiiwiiilMii  He  may  justly  lie  looked  on 
at  the  ptnewof  of  Miobohr  and  Niebohr'a  snc- 
eenora;  tar  his  CHHeti  Stmig  on  Me  Anefent 
InkalntantH  of  Scotkmd (9  voh.  1729)  is  much  the 
earliest  of  all  scientific  histories.  It  wan  meant 
for  an  introduction  to  a  Civi/  and  Erclc^iastiral 
Uiiior^  of  SeoUand,  one  volume  of  which,  coming 
down  to  Golmnha'e  death,  he  prepared  for  the 
pies,  whilst  another,  bringing  down  the  narrative 
to  831,  was  left  incomplete,  lloth  were  edited  for 
the  SiKiMin-  CIul)  l^y  Dr  Crul.  iu  1853.  The  aim 
of  the  whole  work  was  '  to  c»)uuteract  the  inven- 
tions of  former  historians  [Hector  Boecel,  and  to 
go  to  the  liottom  of  the  darkoontrivanceeot  factious 
men  [  Cieorge  Bvehanaa]  agafaiKt  the  eoveveignty  of 
oar  kings;'  and,  thou;^h  ho  X\\m  wrote  with  a 
purpose,  Wis,  lioueMty  and  actinK  ii  wore  sucli  llwU 
the  work  retains  a  permruioiit  value.  See  the 
Memoir  by  Dr  Grub  prefixed  to  the  reprint  of 
the  Critictd  Euay  ( *  Hiatoriana  of  SeotlaBd  *  lertes, 
vol.  viii.  1H79). 

iBnocenU  tl»e  name  of  thirteen  jMipcM,  the  most 
ranarkable  of  whom  are  the  following'.  —  I.S  NociONT 
L,  a  native  of  Albuio,  waa  elected  Bubop  of  Home 
in  401  Next  to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  tho  Great 
that  ol  Innoeont  forma  the  moat  important  epoch 
ia  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  see  of  Home 
with  the  (itiicr  churohes,  both  of  the  Ex-t  ami 
of  the  \Ve!»t.  lie  was  earnest  and  vigorous  in 
enforcin^r  the  ceiiliacy  of  the  clergy.  He  nuiin- 
laiaed  with  a  firm  hand  the  right  of  the  Biahop  of 
Bom*  to  TBoeiv*  and  to  ju<lgo  appeab  from  mher 
churches,  and  his  letters  aliound  with  aaaertions  of 
oniverwil  jnriwlictinn,  to  which  Catholics  ap|>pal 
AH  ejirlv  '  \  111.  11-  r  i.f  tlio  Roman  pritnarv.  Innwent 
I.  died  in  417,  and  was  canonised. — hW  Innocent 
IL  aeo  Pope,  Avtipope. 

Ikhocknt  IIL  (Lothabio  Goan),  bv  far  the 
paateat  pope  of  thia  name,  waa  hora  at  Anagni  in 
lIHl.  After  a  courso  of  nmch  ilistinction  at  Paris, 
Bulc^rna.  and  Rome,  lie  was  jiukIo  cardinal ;  and 
evtrntually  in  1198  was  electeil,  at  the  nnpre- 
oedentedly  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  a  successor  of 
Fope  Celesttne'  III.  His  pontificate  is  justly  re- 
g*rdeii  a/»  the  culminating  point  of  the  temporal  as 
Mi'Il  M  tlte  Mpiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  sco  ; 
nixler  the  ininul-**  of  his  ardent  Imt  di-interoHttMl  i 
teal  for  the  glory  of  the  church,  almost  every  state 
■ad  kfagdom  was  brought  into  sulijection.  In  Italy, 
doing  the  ninoritj  «  Frederick  IL,  who  was  a 
ward  of  Innoeenfa,  the  authority  of  the  pope 
within  his  own  states  wa"*  fully  consolidated,  and 
Uaintlaence  among  the  other  •^t.iti'S  of  Italy  was 
enfirtne<l  and  extemii*!.  In  (lermany  he  adjiidi- 
anted  with  authority  upon  the  rival  claims  of  Otto 
tht  Goeloh  and  PhiUp  of  Swabia;  in  France  he 
enmpeliea  PtiUip  Aognatna  to  diamisa  Agnes  do 
Manutie,  whom  be  had  unlawfully  marrietl,  and 
to  take  back  Inj^eburga.  In  Spam  he  exercise*! 
a  wimiiar  Knthonty  over  the  king  of  Leon.  The 
hi*it<jry  of  hU  conmct  with  and  triumph  over  John 
a<  England  display*  in  a  atronger  light  the  extent 
af  hfi  pretatalona  and  tlie  oorapleteneaa  of  his 
wpremacv.  Even  the  king  of^  Armenia.  I-eo, 
Twwivfyi  \\i<\  le"'at«w.  An<l,  iih  if  in  order  that 
B'lthjn^  mi^dit  W  wantin;.'  to  the  completeness  of 
ht«  aathonty  thronu'hont  the  then  known  world, 
lha  Latin  eonuuest  of  Constantinople  and  the 
aiaaMishmeat  oi  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
pot  an  cod.  at  leaat  daring  hb  pontifioate,  to  the 
ihtiiaj  ffHirfwn  of  tfit  ftmynrk  livnla  of  hia 


powei^  spiritual  aa  well  as  temporal.  His  views  of 
the  abaoluteneaa  of  the  authority  of  the  church 
within  her  own  dominion  were  no  less  unbending 

than  his  notion  of  the  universality  of  it.s  extent. 
To  him  every  offence  against  religion  woh  a  crime 
against  sjK'iety,  ami  in  Ids  ideal  Christian  repulilic 
ever)-  heresy  was  a  rebellion  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  tlie  rulers  to  resist  and  repreaa.  It  waa  at  hu 
call,  therefore,  that  the  cmaade  against  the 
ADiigenses  waa  of^ised  and  nndertalcen.  As  an 
ecclesiastical  administrator  Innocent  holds  a  high 
place  in  his  order.  He  was  a  vi;,'orous  ),iiardian  of 
pulilic  and  private  morality,  a  steady  protector  of 
the  weak,  zealous  in  the  repre^ion  of  simony  and 
other  abnsea  of  the  time.  He  prohibiteo  the 
arbitraiy  moltiplication  of  religioua  orders  by 
private  authority,  but  he  lent  all  the  force  of  his 
power  and  intluonce  t<i  tlie  remarkable  spiritual 
movement  in  which  the  two  great  orders,  the 
Franciscan  and  the  Dominican,  had  their  origin. 
It  waa  under  him  that  the  celelmtsd  fourth 
Lateran  Gouneil  was  hdd  fa  IClflL  la.  tlM  follow* 
ing  year  he  was  seizcfl  Mith  his  fatal  illness,  and 
die<l  in  July  at  rcnigia  at  the  early  age  of  fifty  six. 
His  works  embnice  sermons,  a  remarkable  treatise 
on  the  Misery  of  the  Condition  qf  Alan,  and  a  large 
namber  of  letters.  The  *  golden  aequence'  '  Vcni, 
aancte  Spiritos'  has  been  attributed  to  him  by 
some.  It  is  from  his  letters  and  hia  decretals  alone 
that  the  character  of  the  a^e  and  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  the  church  |M)licy  of  this  extraonlinary 
man  can  be  fnlly  understood.  However  earnestly 
men  may  diaeent  from  these  views,  no  student 
of  medieval  history  will  refbse  to  accept  Dean 
Milman's  verdict  on  the  career  of  Innocent  III. 
that  'his  high  and  blameless,  and.  in  some  respects, 
wise  and  gentle  character,  seems  to  ajijiroach  more 
nearly  than  any  one  of  the  whole  auoceraion  of 
Roman  bishops  to  the  ideal  light  of  a  Sttpnue 
pontiff;'  and  that  'in  him,  if  over,  iMgr  MMii  tn 
be  realised  the  eh«Tehman*s  bf  gfaest  ooneepdon  of  a 
vicar  of  Christ.' 

^^co  Milman's  Latin  Chri-rtinnitf/,  vol.  t.  ;  Jorrj''i 
HiMoirt  du  Pajtr  /ntxocnit  III.  (1853);  and  tho  works 
in  Ganuan  bv  F.  Hnrtar  (1834-42).  Daataah  (1876), 
Sohvemar  (liUK  and  Briaohar  (188S). 

Innocent  XT.  (nKNKDETTO  OnEscAi.rHi),  l»om 
at  Como  in  Kill  and  elected  in  1676,  was  one  of 
the  most  distingnislied  among  the  po|>ea  of  the  17tb 
century.  He  waa  a  vigorous  and  judicious  reformer ; 
but  his  historical  celebrity  b  mainly  owing  to  hia 
contest  with  Louis  XIV.  The  dispute  began  with 
an  attenijit  on  the  part  of  the  pope  to  put  an  end 
to  the  abuse  of  the  kin},''s  keeping  sees  vacant,  in 
virtue  of  what  was  calle^l  the  IJnnt  de  Ilrg<ile,  and 
appn>priating  their  revenues.  The  resistance  tO 
tbia  attempt  drew  forth  the  celebrated  declatatianB 
of  the  French  clergy  as  to  the  Oalliean  Liberties. 
Hut  the  actual  cmiflirf  rc;:.Trded  the  immunities 
enjoytsi  by  the  foreign  amba>.>-adors  residing  in 
Koine,  and  especially  the  right  of  asylum,  wliich 
they  claimed  not  only  for  their  own  residences,  but 
also  for  the  adjoining  district  These  districta  had 
gnulually  l»ecome  so  many  nests  of  crime,  and  of 
frauds  njton  the  revenue  ;  and  the  pope  gave  notice 
that  he  Mould  not  (hereafter  receive  the  cr<  dt  rit  ials 
of  any  new  amliassjulor  who  should  not  renounce 
these  abusive  claims.  The  great  powers  murmured 
at  this  threat,  bat  it  was  with  France  tliat  the 
erisia  occurred.  Louis  XIV.  instroeted  hfo  new 
amltasv.'vlor  to  maintain  the  di-rnity  of  France,  and 
senl  a  lar^'o  body  of  military  ami  naval  otiieers  to 
,-uji]>ort  his  j>retensi<ins.  Innocent  persist**!  in 
refusing  to  ^-rant  an  audience  to  the  ambasBador. 
Louis,  in  rept  isal,  seised  on  the  papal  territory  of 
Avignon ;  but  the  pope  waa  immovable,  and  the 
diiqinte  was  not  adjusted  till  the  following  iHinttti- 
cate.   Innoeont  died  in  1680.   The  pope  of  0rown» 
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in^'s  Jiing  and  the  Book  waa  Innoowt  XXL  (Pig- 
natelli),  pope  in  1691-1700. 

Innocents*  Day,  Holt.  See  Childermas. 

InnoDiinate  Artery  {Arfcna  intuminuta) 
is  the  lirst  large  branch  given  oli  from  the  arch  of 
the  Aorte  (q.v.); 

Innominate  Bone,  ^ce  Pelvis. 

Innsbrackf  tlie  capital  of  Tyrol,  109  miles 
by  rail  S.  of  Munich,  atamls  on  the  Inn  at 
ito  iimotioii  with  the  Sill,  IBso  f(H>t  above  sea- 
level,  anrronnded  and  overhung'  by  mountains 
runpin^'  from  7500  to  SfjOO  feet  high.  It  is  a 
beautilul  place,  with  broad  tree-shade<l  streetH, 
arcaded  shops,  and  four  squares  adome<l  with 
statues.  The  Franciscan  clmrob,  or  Hofldrdie, 
bnilt  in  the  Renauwance  style  in  1SB3-C8,  contains 
a  beautiful  and  elahorate  monument  to  the 
Emperor  Maxiiuiliaii  I.  (who,  however,  in  Imrit'd 
in  Vienna).  It  cousi.'its  of  a  niarljle  sarcoplia^us 
supporting  the  emperor's  etfigj'  in  bronze,  in  a 
kneeling  posture ;  while  on  botn  sides  of  the  aisle 
•re  twenty -eight  bronze  fieuras  of  ragral  (mostly 
Hapsbnrg)  personages,  by  Peter  Visdier  and  other 
Gorman  nrfists.  In  tlio  s^unc  church  are  monunu'nt.H 
to  .Andrt'ii-s  ilofer  and  his  comrades  SpeckJ»acher 
and  Hiusj)in<,'er,  and  to  the  Tyrolcso  who  fell  in 
the  wars  against  France  ( I79(>  1809).  The  parish 
abaroh  of  St  JamcH  han  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  by 
Lucas  Cranach.  The  other  chief  buildings  arc  the 
imperial  ca-stle,  bnilt  by  Maximilian  I.  and  rcst-orod 
by  Maria  Thert'sa  in  1760-70;  the  '  (Joldcn  Hoof 
Palace ; '  the  national  museum,  the  Ferdinan- 
deum ;  and  the  nniversitv  (fmwded  io  1677, 
wd,  After  aeverftl  violantiia<Bi,  eigaaiaed  anew  in 
1890),  wliidi  has  nsunl  four  Iwalties  and 
upwards  of  800  st)iilt>nt-s  and  100  profej^soi-s  and 
lecturers.  To  tiie  university  are  attached  a  lil»rai-y 
of  92,000  volumes,  a  liotanicnl  garden  esi>ecially 
rich  in  .Alpine  flora,  and  the  usual  museums, 
laboratorieH,  &c.  Amongst  the  eight  monasteries 
of  Innsbruck  is  the  first  that  the  Capuchins 
fennded  in  Germany  ( 1594).  Innsbruck  carries  on 
manufactures  of  w(x>llen  clotii,  maehine:<,  and  glass, 
and  glass-painting.  It  is  much  visite<l  by  toiirista 
in  the  summer.  Fop.  (1890)  2.'J.3'2U  ;  or,  including 
the  suburbs  of  HOCUng  and  Wilten,  35.400.  Inns- 
hraek  baa  always  been  a  place  of  some  oommereial 
importance,  owing  to  its  situation  at  the  ford 
across  the  Inn  and  at  the  head  of  tiie  Rrenncr  V\vi». 
to  Italy.  The  Romans  liail  licie  their  i>riri(ijial 
colony  in  liha'tiju  From  1180  the  town  belonged 
to  the  Counts  of  Meran ;  in  1363  it  )>assed  with 
Tyrol  to  Austria.  The  stormiest  period  of  its 
hisiory  fdl  in  the  days  of  Hofer  (q.v.).  See 
Gwercher,  ItmsbrntJc  utul  <lt\t<irn  I'lii'/rhnnfj  ( 18S0). 

Inns  of  Conrtf  the  name  given  to  certain 
voluntary  soeietiea  which  have  the  exclu.sive  right 
of  caUing  persons  to  the  English  bar.  Those 
•oeieties  had  their  origin  in  the  13th  century',  when 
the  clergy  ceawcd  to  pnu  tisf  in  the  law  courts,  and 
their  place  was  tJikcn  by  lav  prufc-^^ors,  '  a^ipren- 
tices,'  and  student**  of  law  who  congregated  m  the 
neighliourhood  of  Westminster.  There  are  four 
Inns  of  Conrt — Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple, 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  Grav's  Inn.  Each  possesses 
a  dining  hall,  library,  and  chapel,  the  Tcmiilc 
Cliurcli  Immii^'  used  .i  i  ]  li\  tM)th  tlie  Mx-ictics 
which  take  their  name  from  the  buildings  which 
once  l>elonge<l  to  the  Knights  Templars,  ^ich 
inn  derives  a  considerable  income  from  houses  and 
ehambers  oocu]  i<  i  l  y  barristers  and  others,  and 
each  is  governed  hy  an  irrcsponsililo  IwHly  called 
the  Benchcn*.  New  memliers  of  tlii^  hotly,  who  are 
usually  judges  or  senior  counsel,  iire  chosen  by 
the  existing  members.  The  inns  possess  eqtial 
privileges;  iliioa  1865,  when  a  royal  oomrou»sion 
reported  on  their  revenues  and  constitution,  they 


have  joined  in  providing  lectures  for  the  benefit  oi 
students,  and  in  examming  candidates  for  admis* 
sion  to  the  bar.    They  have  discrotioii  to  admit 

or  refuse  any  candidate  without  as-signing  their 
reasons  ;  but  no  objection  is  made  to  the  a<lmisAion 
of  any  person  of  ;.'i)o<!  character.  Kach  inn  exercises 
discipline  over  it.H  own  membere,  and  has  power  to 
dL^bar  them— i.e.  to  withdntw  from  them  toe  right 
to  practise :  but  there  is  an  anpeai  to  the  Judigm 
from  the  decision  of  the  benchers.  The  ngbt  el 
disbarring  b  exercised  only  in  the  cn-ne  of  f»er*oa« 
guilty  of  criminal  offences  or  ^os.h  i>R>fes»ional 
misamduct ;  a  formal  inquiry  is  held,  but  the 
results  of  the  investigation  are  not  made  public 
Serjeants'  Inn  was  formerly  a  society  composed  of 
barristers  and  judges  belonging  to  the  '  order  r»f 
the  coif  ; '  Imt  this  inn  was  aTKdUhe<l  in  1S77.  The 
smaller  siii  ict  ies,  sometimes  called  Inns  of  ClLTjicerv-, 
have  never  been  of  any  great  inijtortance ;  tlieir 
buildings  have  passed  into  the  ]M»s.session  of  one  or 
other  of  the  iaiw  ol  eoait|  or  have  beooow  tiie 

Property  of  small  ptivate  Boeiettes  of  solidton,  Ac 
taple  Inn  and  Clement's  Inn  are  intere«tinp  by 
re.T-son  of  the  colle^,'iate  character  of  their  buildingn. 
For  furtlier  information,  see  the  Report  of  tlie 
Commission  of  1855.  The  steward  of  anv  of  tlie 
inns  of  court  will  furnish  intending  candioatea  for 
the  bar  with  information  as  to  the  terms 
admission,  &c  See  Barrister,  and  Pearoe't 
History  of  the  Inna  of  Court  ( 1848). 

The  society  known  as  the  King's  Inns  in  Dublin 
performs  the  duties  of  an  inn  of  court  in  rolatiOB  to 
the  Irish  bar.  The  Scottish  hax  is  or^ 
entirely  dilfinent  plan  (see  Advocatb). 

Innuendo*  a  part  of  a  plea<ling  in  casea  «f 
libel  and  slander,  pointing  oat  what  and  who  «aa 
meant  by  the  libelloas  matter  or  descriptiaii. 

Inoculation  ('engrafting'),  the  communica- 
ti(w  of  diaeaae  to  a  healthy  snbiect  by  the  introduc- 
tion (rf  a  Bpeeifie  germ  or  animal  poison  into  his 

systenj  by  puncture  or  otherwise,  oriLin.ilIy  ..f 
the  inoculation  of  smallpox  ( for  preventive  inocu- 
lation, see  HAt-rKltlA,  GeRM,  ANTHRAX,  DIPH- 
THERIA, II VDROPUOBIA).  If  the  matter  of  a  small- 
(MX  pUHtule,  taken  after  the  commencement  of 
tlie  eighth  day,  be  inserted  in  or  beneath  tli« 
skin  or  a  person  who  has  not  previously  snfTered 
from  smallpox,  the  bdlowing  phenomena  are  in- 
<luce<l :  ( 1 )  Local  inflammation  is  set  up ;  (2)  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  there  is  fever  similar  to  that 
of  smallpox ;  and  (3)  after  the  lapse  of  three  mon 
days  th«re  is  a  mora  or  less  abundant  eraptioo  of 
pustules.  This  proces.s  in  termed  inoculati»»n,  and 
the  disejise  tlius  i)ro<luce<l  is  <lenominat«Hl  in<X'n- 
lateil  smallpox.    The  disejise  pn>duce<l  in  tiiis  arii- 

tieial  manner  is  much  simpler  and  less  dan^sroas 
than  ordioaiy  amallpox ;  and  as  it  was  an  afmoat 
certain  means  of  preventing  a  subeeqiMOt  attack  of 

the  ordinary'  disease,  inoculation  was  much  prae- 
tiwd  till  it  was  .■superseded  in  the  be^iinninj;  of^  thi.s 
century  by  Jenner's  intnxluction  of  vaccination. 
The  importance  of  inoculation  was  recognised  in 
the  East  at  a  very  early  period,  the  f^lihuiw 

?iractising  it  from  the  oth  century,  nad  tha 
lnihmin.s  from  a  verj'  remote  antiquity.  In 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia  it  wa.s  in  use,  and  It 
is  e\  en  >aid  to  have  been  employed  in  Scotland 
and  Wales.  It  wa-s  not,  however,  till  I.Ady  Marj 
Wortley  Montagu  wrote  her  celebrated  letter  fraai 
Adrianople  in  1717  that  the  operation  t 
geneially  known  in  England.  In  that  letter  sba 
wiitcs:  'The  smallpox,  so  fatal  ami  so  ceneral 
amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmlesw.  by  tbe 
invention  of  engrafting,  which  is  the  term  fhey 
give  it.  Every  year  thousands  undergo  the  opera- 
tion. There  Is  no  example  of  any  one  who  baa 
died  of  itt  and  yoa  may  beliove  that  I  am  irdi 
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satisfied  of  the  safety  of  this  experiment,  since  I 
intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  aon.'  Foar  years 
aft«?rwanls  she  liiul  her  (laufiht^T  ptibliolv  inocu- 
lated in  England ;  the  expt^riiiietit  was  then  per- 
formed snocesafaUy  on  six  coti(leiune<i  criniinala 
at  Newgate,  umI  on  the  strenfftb  of  these  succen- 
fnl  eases  two  eluMnn  of  (SuoUae^  PrineoM  of 
Wales,  were  inoeolated,  whidi  gwe  *  MUMSliiOii  to 

tl)0  i>i!ictip«». 

Ino.  alatinii  w.xs  not,  however,  thoron^'lily  i  stali- 
lUhetl  for  more  than  a  qiiarter  of  a  century'  tiftvr  its 
introduction.  It  met  with  virulent  opposition  both 
from  Ihe  medieal  preioMion  aikl  toe  elei;^.  A 
•ermon  is  extant  wMeb  was  ptreaehed  In  1722,  by 

the  R»'v.  Edward  Mn.^soy,  in  which  it  is  a.sserte<i 
tluit  '  .Ji)h'H  (U^teniiHT  wiu*  roiithient  KiiialljMJx,  and 
that  he  hful  l>een  in(MMilat<'<l  hy  tlio  devil.'  The 
great  drawbock  to  inocalation  tamed  oat,  how- 
ever, to  be  this  t  wMIe  it  was  faivalnable  to  him 
who  ondem-ent  the  operation,  and  completely 
trnarded  him  from  the  natural  diKeaHe  in  its  !<evere 
form,  its  effect  upon  tlic  oniumiuiity  at  I;ir;,'('  wan 
extremely  pemicioiu  in  keeping  alive  the  natural 
dUaBMN^  nad  increasing  its  spread  amonir»t  those 
who  vera  not  moteetea  fay  inoonlatioo.  While  one 
in  fire  or  rix  at  those  wm  took  the  natural  diaease 
die«l,  tlie  ri\  i  ra','e  nnnilwr  of  deatlin  at  the  Inocula- 
tion Ho?.|.it.il  was  only  3  in  lOOO;  and  yet,  acconlin<j 
to  the  authi)rity  of  ^leWnlen,  in  every  thouMiiul 
deaths  within  tiie  hills  of  mortality  in  the  first 
thfafty  jmn  of  the  18tb  osntaiy  (before  Inoenlation 
was  at  all  general )  only  seventy -four  were  due  to 
smallpox.   The  deaths  from  this  disease  amonnted 
to  9ti  in  I00(»  iluring  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
cenlorj'  ;  so  that,  notwithatonding  tlie  iircKcrvative 
eflbeta  of  inoculation  on  almost  aJI  who  were 
epemteil  en,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  this 
dlMnae  increased  in  one  hundred  years  in  the  ratio 
of  about  5  to  4.    At  the  Ix^punin;;  of  the  Ifith  ren- 
tury  lilMitit  one  fourteentii  of  the  poiiulation  died 
of   >«iijall[M)\  ;   wlierean  at  the  latter  entl  of  the 
«sjne  centuiy  the  number  (uotwithHtaadisg,  or 
perbnpe  rather  in  consequence  of,  inocnlntfam)  hnd 
iBcraMed  In  ooe-tentlit  and  this  immense  con- 
•nnption  of  htrman  mm  was  not  the  total  evil, 
for  many  -nrvivnn*  were  left  with  tiie  partial  or 
»*ntire  lu»w<  of  r«igiit  and  with  constitutions  de- 
stroyed.   The  lienefits  which  were  expected  from 
iaocalatkm  were  fmr  from  being  realised,  and 
amaJIpox  would  donhtlens  have  gone  on  increasing 
in  ita  destmetive  power  if  it  had  not  been  checked 
bgr  tenner's  diiMWvery  of  Vaccination  (q.v.).  Inucu- 
bdw  wan  ferUdden  Iqr  law  in  im 

Inowraclaw,  cal!e<I  a\no  Jvya  ^  Bhblait 

<  ■  Yoong  Hrewlan  ' ),  a  towTi  of  I'ruRsia,  is  situated 
u**r  the  Fnlij»h  frontier,  66  rniles  NE.  of  I'lwn. 
It»  rliipf  induHtrieH  are  Milt-mining,  the  manu- 
f.»r-tiirp  of  t^h  and  ninchinet*,  and  iron -founding. 
yo\>  (  X.-y)  <»ir«»:  (iHs.-, »  i:i,-aH  :  ilSW)  16,503. 

In  partlbns  infidelium  (Lat.  'in  the 
rf^n%  of  the  nnbelierers '  K  Titular  biMhops 
in  tlie  Church  of  Rome  were  from  the  13tli  century 
notil  the  pontifirnte  of  I^  XIII.  Btyle*!  bi>«liop8  in 
fftrttfj'ij  tntiif- Itmit.  Tliey  were  (iri^^'iiially  bi!>lio|)»« 
vho  had  Du  <iioce»e,  and  took  their  titles  from 
TiLaeee  nrhem  there  waa  no  longer  a  bishop's  aee. 
Thn  nnege  originated  after  the  Greek  scfaisn^ 
kbA  bcmase  gsneral  in  ^  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Tb-  plar**  conqnered  by  the  cruBailers  in  the  Ea.<t 
•wr*  fnmi*lied  with  Konian  Catholic  bisjinps ;  hut 
■»  Ti*^  th'-s<»  ci>ri')u*xtM  were  again  lo««t  the  po|>oR 
eoaonoed  to  ap{Mjint  and  consecrate  the  bisiiops 
aa  n  eontinaal  protest  against  the  power  which 
l»i*I  OTPvailed  over  their  allegeil  right,  an<l  to 
•  c^i^-  their  hofie  of  restitution.  But  in  Britain, 
:  *-  a>Mtimptir>n  "f  (<  rrit<»rinl  titles  Ix-in^'  illi  'jiil 
aa4  (lAageroas,  the  iioman  Catholic  bishops  acta-  ' 


ally  resident  long  bore  titles  derived  from  »uch  dis> 
tant  places.    In  1850  their  assumption  of  titles  from 

their  actual  set  s  -iwo  iirmH^'ioiis  otTence  in  Eng- 
lan<],  and  led  to  the  pa^!<ing  of  the  Eccluiasticul 

Titles  Bill  (q.v.),  which,  howeM-r,  mnained  A 

dead  letter,  and  was  rei»ealed  in  1871* 

Inque.st*   See  Couoner. 

Inquisition,  chilled  also  'the  Holy  Office,'  a 
tribunal  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the 
discoven',  repression,  and  punishment  of  heresy, 
unbelief,  and  other  oflences  against  religion. 
From  the  vwy  fint  eetabliahment  of  Chciatianitjr 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire  laws  more 
or  less  severe  existed,  as  in  nu>'<t  of  the  ancient 
religions,  for  the  repression  and  punishment  of 
di.Hsent  from  tlie  national  croe<i  ;  and  the  enj- 
perors  Theodoeius  and  Joatinian  appointed  officials 
called  'inqnisiton,'  whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  discover  and  to  prosecute  before  the  civil 
tribunals  ofTences  of  this  class.  The  ecclesias- 
tical cognLnance  of  hereby  and  its  [jnui^hment 
by  spiritual  censures  belonged  to  the  bi.<4hop  or 
the  episeopal  q^nod ;  but  no  sjiecial  machinery 
for  the  puipose  waa  deviaed  until  Uie  spread  in 
the  11th  and  12th  oentnriea  of  certain  sects,  re- 
puted dan;,'i'ioti«  alike  to  the  state  and  to  the 
church — till'  Catliiui,  \\"aldent<eN,  and  Alhigenses 
— exciterl  the  aliirm  of  the  civil  an  well  as  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  the  then  con- 
diUoB  of  the  public  mind,  however  diflbrently  it 
b  now  constituted,  heresy  was  regarded  aa  a 
crime  against  the  state,  no  less  tlinn  against 
the  church.  An  extraordinarj*  cotnnuKsion  was 
sent  by  Poj>e  Innocent  III.  into  the  noulh  of 
France*  to  aid  the  local  authorities  in  checking 
the  spread  of  the  Albigeosian  heresy.  The  fourth 
Lateran  Council  (I3l5t  earnestly  impressed  both 
on  bishops  ftti<I  nia^'istrate?!  the  necessity  of  in- 
creased vigilance  aj,'aiiist  heresy  ;  and  a  cninril 
held  at  Toulouse  directed  tiiat  in  each  paiish  the 
priest  and  two  or  three  laymen  of  j;o<h1  repute 
Hhould  be  appointed  to  examine  and  rej>ort  to 
the  bishop  aU  auoh  offences  discovered  witlun  tiie 
distrietk 

So  far,  however,  there  wao  no  permanent  court 
distinct  from  those  of  the  bishops ;  but  unrler 
Innocent  IV.,  in  1*248,  a  special  tribunal  for  the 
purpose  was  instituted,  the  chief  direetion  of  which 
was  vested  in  the  tlien  recently-established  Domin- 
ican Order.  The  Inquisition  thus  constituted 
liecame  a  general  instead  of  as  j>rcviously  a  local 
tril'ini;il  ;  and  it  wjis  intriHluccd  in  sneers-inn  iiit<i 
Italy,  Spain,  (iennany,  and  the  southern  pronnccs 
of  France.  So  long,  niorectver,  as  this  constitution 
remained  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  atrictly  piOial 
tribunal.  Aceordingly,  over  the  French  and  Ger* 
man  Tnquisjtioti  of  the  ftdlowing  centttiy  the  {topee 
exercised  full  authority,  receiving  appeals  against 
the  rigtiur  of  Iwal  tribunals,  and  censuring  or  even 
depriving  the  inquisitor  for  undue  severity.  In 
France  the  Inquisition  was  diaeontinned  under 
Philip  the  Fair ;  and  though  an  attempt  was  nuule 
under  Henry  II.  to  revive  it  against  the  Huguenots 
the  edort  was  unMiecessfnl.  In  (lermany,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Ik'gliards  (q.v. )  in  the  lieginning 
ot  the  14th  century,  the  Inquisition  came  into 
aeiive  operation,  aiid  inqniutors  for  Germany 
were  named  at  intervale  by  various  popes,  as 
Url»an  V.,  'Ire;,'nr>'  XI.,  Boniface  IX..  Innocent 
VIII..  down  to  the  Kefomiation,  when  it  fell 
into  disuse.  In  England  it  was  never  received, 
all  the  proceedings  against  heresy  Ijeing  reserved 
to  the  onlinanr  triminala  In  Poland,  ^oogh 
establishe<l  in  1327,  it  haii  but  a  brief  existence. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  as  it  e\iste<l 
in  Sjeiiii,  Purtu;.'.!!,  and  their  de[i.-i)dencics  that 
ba»  absorbed  aln)u»t  entirely  the  real  interest  of 
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thia  painful  subject.  As  an  ordinary  tribunal 
dinflar  to  thoee  of  other  oonntriea  it  had  existed 
in  Spain  from  an  early  period.  Ite  functions,  how- 
ever,  in  these  times  were  little  more  than  nominaf; 
Imt  early  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  iBaWlIn, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  alarms  created  by  the  alleged 
diwovery  of  a  plot  among  the  Jews  and  tlie  Jewish 
eonverte— who  had  been  reaoired  either  to  en  li- 
gnite w  to  eoafmin  to  ChrisUani^— to  orerthmw 
the  government,  an  application  was  made  to  tlie 
pop«,  Sixtus  IV.,  to  permit  its  reorganuMition 
(1478);  but  in  roNaving  tlie  tribunal  the  crown 
assumed  to  it!M;lf  the  right  of  appointing  the 
inquisitors,  and,  in  truth,  of  controlling  the  entire 
Action  of  the  tribunal.  From  this  date  forwards 
Catholic  writers  regard  the  Spanish  Inquisition  as 
a  state-tribunal,  a  chanu  t«  r  wliich  is  recogniml 
by  Kanke,  Guizot,  Leo,  and  even  the  great  anti- 
papal  authoritv  Llorente ;  and  in  disHOciating  the 
ehnnsh  generally  and  the  Koman  see  itself  from 
that  state-trilinnal.  Catholics  refer  to  the  hulls 
of  the  pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  protesting  against  it. 
Notwithstancling  this  pi-otest,  however,  the  Span- 
ish crown  inaiiitiunnd  its  a.'«sumptian.  Inrjui-iit^jr!} 
were  appointed,  and  in  1483  the  tribunal  com- 
menced; its  terrible  flsner  onder  Thomas  de 
Torqomu^  Tlie  popes,  ieeliii(g  thdr  protest 
misuccQssful,  irere  oompelled  from  eoneldenttiom 
of  prudence  to  tolerate  wliat  they  were  powerless 
to  huppretw ;  but  Keveral  papal  enactiiu'nta  are 
enumerated  by  (  iitholica,  the  object  of  which  wa.s 
to  control  the  arbiiraiy  action  of  the  tribunal  and 
to  mitifato  the  rigour  and  injnetioe  el  its  proceed- 
ings. Unhappily  these  measures  were  inetfective 
to  control  the  fanatical  activity  of  the  local  judges. 
The  number  of  victiiiis,  as  stated  by  Lloreute,  the 
popular  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  is  positively 
appalling.  He  affirms  that  during  the  sixteen 
yean  of  Torqoemada'e  tennre  ot  o£Me  nearly  8000 
were  eondemned  to  the  flames.  The  eeoona  head 
of  the  Inquisition,  Diego  Deza,  in  eight  years, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  put  above  1600  to 
a  similar  di^atii  ;  and  so  for  the  other  hucctis.sive 
inquuiitors-general.  But  Catholics  loudly  protest 
against  the  credibility  of  tlieee  fearful  allegations. 
It  is  impaasible  not  to  see  tluit  Llorente  was  a 
violent  partisan ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  in  his 
work  on  the  Hi\.Hr|ue  Provinces  lie  had  alremly 
provcfl  himself  a  venal  and  unscrupulous  fabricator. 
Although,  therefore,  he  has  made  it  impossible 
to  disprove  his  accuracy  appealing  to  the 
original  papers,  which  he  himsetf  destroyed,  yet 
his  Catholic  critics— as  Hefele  in  his  Life  of  Car- 
dinal  Ximenes — have  pnxluced  from  his  own  work 
many  examples  of  contrailictory  and  exaggerate<l 
statements;  Prcscott,  in  his  terdinand  ami  Isn- 
bella  (iiL  4ff!-70),  has  pointed  out  many  similar 
instanesi;  and  Kanke  docs  not  beeiute  {Fursten 
und  FiSfMT  vm  SUd-turopa,  L  242)  to  impeach 
his  bonestv.  Still,  with  all  the  deductiona  which 
it  is  fHissifde  to  make,  the  Moikiiig  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Siiain  and  in  its  dependencies  even  in 
the  New  World  involves  an  amount  of  cruelty 
which  it  is  impossible  to  oontemplato  with- 
out horror.  When  it  was  attempted  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Naples  Pope  Paul  111.,  in  154U, 
•xhorted  the  Neajxditans  to  resist  it.s  intro- 
duction, 'because  it  was  excessively  severe  and 
refiH'-il  to  moderate  its  ri^ur  by  the  example 
of  the  Koman  tribunal'  (IJorBnte^  ii  147).  Pms 
IV.  in  1588  addressed  a  aimflar  exhortation  on 
the  same  ground  to  the  Milanese  {abif/.  ii.  '237); 
and  even  the  in<>>t  higi)t*'<l  ('atlmlics  unanimously 
citiife-..H  and  rfjduli.ili'  tlie  bai  l>ai  itii->  which  dis- 
honoured religion  by  iifsmuinL'  its  semblance  and 

itsnameu 

The  proecdure  of  the  Inquisition  deserves  a 
l»tof  notice.   The  par^,  if  suspected  of  heresy, 


or  denounced  as  guilty,  was  liable  to  be  arrested 
and  detained  in  prison,  only  to  be  brought  to  trial 
when  it  might  seem  fit  to  bis  judges.  TlkO  pM>> 
ceedings  were  conducted  secretly.  He  was  not 
confronted  with  hb*  accusers,  nor  were  their  utuues 
even  then  made  known  to  him.  The  evidence  of 
an  accomplice  was  admissible,  and  the  accut«d 
himadi  was  UaUe  to  lie  put  to  tlie  torture  in  order 
to  extort  a  eonfesdon  of  his  guilt  The  paaisb- 
inents  to  which,  if  found  guHiy,  he  wa.«»  liable 
were  death  by  lire,  «is  exeiniditied  in  tlie  i^rriWe 
Auto  da  F6  (q.v.),  or  on  the  scallold,  iiupri.-^>L 
ment  in  the  galleys  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period, 
forfeiture  of  property,  civil  infamy,  mui,  in  miner 
cases,  retractation  and  public  penanott.  It  ia  fsir 
to  recollect  that  some  of  the  nsagea  was«  l»t  Ifas 
ordinary  prooe<Iures  in  all  the  OOOltn  of  Iho  SfC, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  rigour  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  abated  in 
the  later  part  of  the  i7Ui  century.  In  the  rafen 
of  Charles  Ht  it  was  foiUdden  to  punisli  eapitaUT 
^^it!l(^ut  the  royal  warrant;  and  in  1770  the  royal 
luiihoriiy  wjvh  required  as  a  condition  even  fi^r 
an  arrest.    From  1808,  under  King  Joseph  Bona- 

Sarte,  the  Inquisition  was  suppressed  until  the 
[estoration  ;  it  was  again  suppressed  on  the  eetab* 
lishment  of  tho  constitntion  of  1820$  but  it  wss 
partially  restored  In  189S;  nor  was  it  tiD  18M 
and  1836  that  it  was  finally  al^dished  in  Srwiiti, 
its  property  being  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  deot. 

The  Inonisition  was  established  in  Portugal  ia 
1557»  and  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the 
Portuguese  colonies  in  India.  The  rigour  of  its 
processes,  however,  was  much  mitigated  in  the 
I8tb  century,  and  under  John  VL  it  fell  altcsatfaet 
into  disuse. 

The  Diqnisition  in  Rome  and  the  Papal  States 
never  coaiied,  from  the  time  of  its  eetaoliehBesBt, 
to  exercise  a  serere  and  watchful  control  over 

heresy,  or  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  wlucb  ofTence 
was  jiunished  by  imprisonment  and  civil  dis- 
abilities ;  but  of  cai»ital  sentences  for  heresy  lh'» 
histoiy  of  the  Koman  Inquisition  preeenta  few 
instanoes,  and,  according  to  I3alme<  {On  Cimt- 
uationf  p.  106),  that  tribunal  'has  never  been 
known  to  order  the  execution  of  a  capital  t*n- 
tcnce '  for  the  crime  of  heresy.  The  triVmnal  iitill 
exists  under  the  direction  of  a  congregation,  l>at 
its  action  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  books 
and  the  trial  of  ecelewaetfasri  oflienoee  and  qosstions 
of  ehnreh  law ;  and  ainoa  ISbm  Italian  oeeopatiiM  of 
I^)nie  in  1870  ita  soprams  jniiedietiaii  ia  limitad  ta 

the  Vatican. 

Sec  Llorei^U's  Titoria  Oritka  dt  Is  Inquui€i<m  {Tt, 
trans.  4  voh.  1B17);  Comte  Jowpb  do  Maistrv's  Lrttrrt 
on  the  Sjianith  Inquiitition  (Eng.  tnuis.  1H.M  i ;  Presoottt 
Ferdinand  and  laabella  ;  iSiitie^'t  work* ;  Hefck's  Oaf^ 
ilinnl  Ximenet ;  Balmez,  CatMteum  and  Protatantitm  ; 
Hotlmsn,  Ge$chichte  der  Inquisition  (1878);  MoUaSM; 
L'Jnquintion  dam  U  midi  de  la  Franat  Mi  Jtlll.  «t  m* 
XI V.  Siiek  (1880) ;  H.  a  Lea's  Sittan  of  elk  Mmtmim' 
tion  of  tk€  Middle  Aga  (S  vok.  1888). 

Insanity.  No  good  deflnition  of  ineawllji  has 
ever  been  given  in  any  langnage,  nor  is  it  nooible 
Any  definition  that  woula  have  arcnrately  Htt*^ 

what  wa:^  uiiilerstood  a«  insjinity  in  Sli;ik«-s[»-Ar»''» 
time  wouhl  he  quite  iiiade<iuale  now,  for  we  count 
men  insane  who  would  have  itassed  muHier  w«ii 
enough  in  the  16th  centonr.  Another  ditticaltgr  of 
definition  consists  in  thu,  that  the  very  mmmm 
nient.il  syniptoms  may  exist  in  two  p»eople,  an«i  in 
one  they  may  constitute  true  insiinity,  while  la  xht 
other  they  may  only  l>e  one  of  the  brain  --n  iii|>i4»n» 
of  a  fever.  And  if  there  is  one  thing  Itetter  ttndcr> 
stood  about  ineanitv  now  than  formerly,  it  k  tfa^ 
there  is  no  exact  line  of  deman'ation  botwe«a 
insanity  and  sanity  any  mora  than  there  is  beturccn 
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organic  unity.  If  the  evoludonUta  are  rights  eroy* 
thinu  that  lives  tetuln  towanls  tnentaliHation,  and 
all  tlie  nervous  organs  of  all  the  tyjieH  of  uninml 
lite  iiud  their  acme  in  tlie  ineutul'  cc^ntres  of  the 
human  brain.  Tbe  wlurio  of  (be  human  brain  it 
nol  a  mental  onmn.  There  an  centres  for  motion 


)i;;]it  and  darknem.  There  is  an  undefined  border- 
laiiil  thron^fh  which  most  cases  of  insanity  pass, 
between  technical  iiiul  legal  sanity  and  insanity. 
But  wliile  Uiia  is  true,  there  is  no  truth  and  little 
sense  in  tiM  eommon  saying  that '  all  are  uiore  or 
Um  insane  on  sone  poittt/  iiacli  a  statement 
entirsljr  mistakes  the  real  signifioaaoe  of  insanity 
at*  a  f/i.v>'/i,v< ,  mill  ii  ;i  i>crnicions  fallacy  1>o;,'otten  of 
i}?noraiici!.  In.-anity  may  Ix?  n'a-vinalily  tlescrilx?!!, 
acccmling  to  the  scientilic  iilcius  of  our  time,  a-s 
'such  an  alteration  in  any  or  all  of  the  mental 
functaens  of  the  brain  as  makes* man  unfit  fiom 
this  cause  to  do  his  work  or  manage  bis  affaiif>,  or 
mingle  in  the  society  of  his  fellow-men,  or  which 
make'i  liim  nnnafe  to  fiimself  or  othera  or  to  (society, 
this  alteration  not  beinc  solely  the  result  of  fever, 
tnt  beiOK  the  remit  of  disease  or  (li.snnler  in  the 
voridng  of)  or  inpecfectioii  in  the  development  of 
that  pertioo  of  the  bn^  thitrai^  ivhidi  mind  is 
maniie^ited.'  In  dpfinin"  or  descrihing  insanity  wp 
wi»h  to  exclude  the  delinuni  of  fevers,  coniatoHC 
c<»n<lition!».  >«)muanilnili-.m,  mere  eecentricitx .  liys-  : 
teriJ^  trannitorv'  brain  e.vcit«U)ents  due  to  religious 
or  Otlwr  strong  emotions,  or  due  to  other  adequate 
aaosea.  A  mother  who  loses  control  over  herself 
when  she  hears  suddenly  that  a  child  is  dead  may 
be  more  sane  than  another  \v)io  showa  DO  OUtwara 
si^  of  emotion  on  huch  an  uo  asion. 

j'ests. — There  is  or  can  l>e  no  aknolut©  test  of 
insanity— or  of  sauitv,  for  that  matter.  Sanity  is 
best  prored  by  normal  self-control,  and  insanity  by 
the  \f>*->  of  it  from  disease.  The  presence  nf  one  or 
more  in>»ane  delusions  was  at  one  titne  tlio  legal 
t«e»t.  hut  it  is  not  a  tnic  or  scientitie  mie.  The 

*  laiowledge  of  ri;.'ht  and  wrong'  was  at  one  time 

•  legal  test  <>i  u^iionsibility,  in  other  words  of 
■uuiy*  by  tiie  law,  but  it  has  long  been  giveo  np. 
Half  tiie  lunatics  know  right  from  wrong  in  some 
decree  or  other. 

Mind  and  Jiniin. — Insanity  cann«>t  be  projwrly 
studied  or  in  any  degrt*  understood  except  hv 
reference  to  tlie  mental  functions  of  tlie  brain.  A 
physiological  view  of  mind  can  alone  throw  light 
on  the  complicated  and  wondrous  nhenomena  of 
this  disease.  No  merely  metaplivsical  or  subjective 
%-iew  or  study  of  mind  *ecmy<  l<i  lieln  us  in  the  least 
aa  to  it;  tlie  facts  are  inexulicable  on  any  such 
view  of  mind.  Looked  at  from  the  tenuui  and 
•Mial  point  of  view,  no  other  disease  amraaehes 
it  fa  tlie  tsrror  it  inspires,  tiw  sense  of  lielplessness 
it  caosos,  the  deep  dintre^s  to  relatives,  and  the 
disruption  of  all  nomml  social  couditiuns.  A 
•cientilie  vifw  of  it  alone  lirings  us  into  the 
Bteat*!  and  emotional  attitude  witn  which  civilised 
fcTTT-^'iP  Mw  regards  disease  in  general.  No  pro- 
nnaa  was  made  in  its  study  or  treatment  till  physi- 
CBUM  came  to  look  at  it  in  precisely  the  same  way 
a*  they  do  oniinarv  iliHoa^ie.  Mind  niu->t  ho  re- 
tfmnied  by  all  students  of  insanity  practically  as 
bring  a  'brain  function'  which  is  found  in  all 
•adasisk  in raiviag degrees}  which  in  man  does  not 
at  eon  time  of  life  exist  at  all,  then  is  seen  to  arise 
in  small  Jieginnings  like  any  other  function,  then 
frnuiually  to  develop,  attuin  maturity,  and  then 
fail  aii<l  ••v.-MtUHlly  dlsiippear  ;ill  llu'^e  eomlitions 
of  mmd  U-ing  alifolutely  correlated  with  the  struc- 
taral  development  and  decay  of  the  mental  organ 
fai  Um  brain.  It  is  thus  studied  and  looked  on 
am  stnaathw  and  motion  are  studied.  The  latest 
phj«io]ogicaI  ami  evolntional  studies  of  mind  in 
rebuioa  to  hrain  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  on 
•eieetiiie  and  not  merely  a  priori  grounds  that  it  is 
tn  the  msBtal  organ  or  eantrss  in  tlie  hrain  that 
■D  higher  ovohitiM  tends.  In  it  are  *  represented ' 
rf-r>  otliT  nrtran  and  function  of  the  i»o«ly,  and 
•r.  jb»»y  ore  all  in  intimate  and  organic  connection 
h  it  and  it«  liigh»~*t  function  of  mind,  and  ■^o 
thth  aanh  other  as  u>  malM  of  the  organism  an  i 


and  sensation  and  regnlation  of  function,  but  they 

are  ;i]l  represented  in,  and  correlated  and  largely 
euutroUed  by  the  mental  organ.  It  clearly  resides 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  This  dominant 
organ  has  necessarily  become  what  it  is  in  man 
through  the  hereditary  influences  that  have  gradu- 
ally upbuilt  it  since  the  beginning  of  life.  This 
liei-edity  has  been  largely  influenced  by  external 
conditions.  These  have  been  go<xl  and  bad 
throughout  the  ages,  and  the  IkuI  liavo  left  many 
bud  mental  results,  in  so  far  as  natural  selection 
and  tbe  struggle  for  existenoe  have  not  eradicated 
them.  Tbe  mental  organ  in  the  human  hrain  baa 
thus  become  the  most  complicated,  the  most  deli- 
cate, and  yet  the  most  potent  thing  in  nature, 
i  impressionable  to  all  stimuli  from  witbin  tlie  Inidy 
and  otitside  it ;  reactive  in  duo  amount,  and  yet 
not  unduly  if  healthy,  to  all  these  impressions  and 
stimuli ;  cM^ntaining  witliin  itself,  in  a  way  that  ^et 
we  arc  not  even  able  to  realise,  hereditary*  qualities, 
bad  and  good,  from  thousands  of  ancestors.  If  this 
is  so  one  is  prepared  to  IwlieTe  that  through  evil 
hereditary  influences,  and  from  evil  conditions  out- 
side it,  this  organ  ma^  often  be  upset  in  its  normal 
worlnng.  The  most  unportant  form  of  such  upset 
is  in.^nity,  1)ecause  it  totiches  the  highest  brain 
function.  The  student  of  mind  physiologically 
linds  on  the  thre-^bohl  of  his  studies  tliat  every 
foi-ra  of  mental  cuerg)'  is  just  as  hereditaiy  as  tbe 
colour  of  the  hair  or  flia  ihqie  of  the  Boaei  M  iadi 
that  Tolitional  power,  reasoniiig  acntenoM,  onso* 
tional  keenneis,  moral  sensitiveness,  good  social 
instincts,  retentive  meinoiy,  and  mental resistiveness 
of  all  kinds  are  all  transmit  ti  <l  hereditarily.  He  is 
therefore  preiwired  to  Ix  li.  v  e  that  these  same  laws 
of  heredity  nave  determineil  the  volitional  pcu«' 
lysis,  the  reasoning  and  tbe  emotioBal  perversions, 
the  losses  of  memory,  and  the  mental  instability 
which  be  finds  among  tbe  insane,  and  to  believe 
that  it  is  probal^y  um  UMt  hereditaiy  of  -  all 

diseases. 

CftH-ral  Si/mptonu. — Tlie  symptoms  of  insanity 
are  best  studied  aa  mental  and  bodily  symptoma. 
It  is  only  slnte  the  disease  was  studiea  from  the 

fdiysjeian's  ]H>int  of  view  that  the  Iwidily  symptoms 
lave  Irh'u  specially  noticed.  Nothing  in  medicine 
was  ever  seen  till  it  was  looked  for.  Nowadays 
every  physician  knows  tliat  the  Imdily  symptoms 
and  tbe  general  condition  of  the  body  and  its  oigaaa 
are  often  the  most  important  matters  for  him  to 
oltserve  and  attend  to  in  a  case  of  insanity.  He 
finds  few  ca.ses  of  recent  insanity  without  such 
iKxIily  symptoms.  The  most  comnmn  mental 
symptoms  are  morbid  emotional  depression  and 
mental  pain,  wliich  is  the  dominant  svmptom  in 
melandiolia.  It  is  an  essential  law  of  Hie  that 
in  health  tbe  pi  rforniance  of  all  ftinction  yields 
pleasure.  The  law  is  that  to  live  is  to  energise, 
and  to  energise  is  to  enjoy  life.  Except  this  is  so 
there  is  abnormality  or  disease,  in  many  cases  of 
insanity  to  energise  mentally  is  to  solTer  pain.  The 
essential  relationship  between  emotion  and  action 
is  thus  reversed.  Another  symptom  in  other  rases 
is  an  inidui'  miotional  exaltation  ;  this  is  eommoidy 
HKsoi-iatfsi  with  a  loss  of  the  ^reat  c<mlrulling  or 
inhibitoiT  functions  of  the  laain,  and  occurs  in 
mania.  There  ia  morbid  brain  excitement,  oom> 
monly  exhiUted  in  restless  motions  or  shonting. 
Such  coses  may  go  on  to  eomidi'te  b.ss  of  any  con- 
sciousness of  all  the  former  binin  impressiims  and 
mental  life.  Tlie  jiLtifiit  n  iiM  iulHirs  nothing,  and 
I  does  not  know  lus  uearoat  friends.   Another  most 
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coiaiuua  t4,viti|it<>iii  b  a  (Uniinntiuo  or  luba  in  the 
power  of  uttention.  Thb  is  common  to  nearly  iiU 
forms  of  innanity.  Then  we  liavc  perversion  of  the 
reasoning  power,  as  aeen  mcwt  frequently  in  insane 
delusions.  Like  iiwaiiitv,  an  ini^ane  del  luBion  can- 
not be  defined.  It  may  be  »aid  to  be  '  a  lielicf  in 
Bometliin^'  tli:it  would  Ik-  iiRrL'<lible  to  onliiiurv 
people  of  tiie  Mime  cla.ss,  education,  or  race  an  the 
person  who  exnref»es  it,  this  resulting  from  some 
morbid  state  of  the  brain.'  IiuMUie  dialiinoitt  arc 
common  in  most  eases  and  VBijetifls  of  inMnity. 
They  are  dividetl  into  fixed  delusions  and  ctianj^inc 
deluwions,  the  former  lieinf?  the  iimst  .serious  and 
incunible.  Some  delusions  are  held  liy  patients  in 
a  sort  of  slack  theoretical  wav,  not  luilaencing 
conduct ;  others  ajgfdn  are  keenly  held  and  ]ead  to 
their  logical  results  in  conduct.  There  may  be  two 
*  prophets  of  the  Lord '  in  an  a.<>y!um,  one  of  whom 
will  insist  on  delivt'iiii;,'  liis  'message'  on  every 
opportunity  to  all  will*  whom  he  comes  into  con- 
tact, will  not  employ  himself  in  ordinary  occupa- 
titms,  and  refrains  from  all  amusement :  the  otiier 
will  only  speak  of  bb  deloslon  when  asked  about 
it,  will  be  a  capital  blacksmith  or  scnibber  of  floors, 
and  enjoy  thonm;;!ily  a  dance  or  a  oomic  mmg.  The 
onj,'in  ot  insane  delusion.H  is  one  of  tlie  most  inter- 
estuig,  anil  often  the  niost  obscure  of  psychological 
pfoblems.  In  some  eases  the  pioeesa  can  be  clearly 
traced,  being  analogous  to  the  process  of  'day 
dreatning '  in  children.  Imagination  and  fauciir  are 
vivid,  the  reasoninjf  and  coin])anti^  power  is  in 
abt;yance,  and  so  tl»e  subjective  i^  taken  for  the 
objective.    Every  time  a  fancy  is  so  looked  on  it 

Sts  mwre  and  wore  *  organised '  into  a  real  delusion. 
meUmea  delnslons  resnlt  from  the  aooentnation 
of  the  natural  mental  loinnerampnt  by  outward 
circumstances— e.g.  wlien  a  hunelilmek  of  a  natur- 
ally sensitive,  snsiiieious  disposition  i.s  in  his  boy- 
hood annoyed  i>y  ids  fcUuw-boys  at  school,  the  con- 
scionsncss  of  hU  deformilgr  being  thus  ever  brought 
before  him,  and  when  weak  health  and  lack  of 
physical  |M>wer  make  him  irritable  and  mlsan- 
thropic  and  he  then  takes  a  fever,  daring  which  ho 
Ls  delirious,  and  fancies  all  the  time  that  he  hears 
the  old  iMiy-voices  of  opprobrium — it  seems  intelli- 
gible in  such  acasc  that  after  recovery,  but  with  still 
a  bloodless  and  weakened  brain,  he  should  still 
hear  the  voices  saying  'hunchback,  hunchback.' 
The  hearing  of  voices  when  no  such  exist  is  an 
exarnplf  of  a  /itt// ii'  i/vifioii,  w  iiieli  is  used  to  denote 
sjiecial  sense  itnpreftsiouii  tliat  have  no  outward 
causes.  Hallucinations  may  be  of  hearing,  iriiieh 
are  the  most  com  moo  and  the  most  asrioos  as  a 
8vm]itom  of  inonrability  if  long  eontinned;  of 
sight,  the  next  rnrwt  common  and  more  likely  to  be 
recovered!  from  ;  of  smell  and  taste,  which  are  rare, 
and  not  favourable.  Hallucinations  and  delusions 
are  often  connected  with  and  arise  out  of  real  sensa- 
tions, which  are  niisinterprct«d  by  the  weakened 
brain— H9.ff.  a  man  has  been  drinking,  and  has  so 
disorderBn  his  stomach,  and  initate<l  its  lining 
membrane,  that  he  feels  a  constant  pain  there  and 
a  bad  taste  in  hi.-s  iiiouih,  and  iio  concludes  thtil 
poison  has  lieen  put  into  his  food,  adducing  these 
real  sensations  as  proof  of  his  delusion.  His  mental 
centre  had  been  disturbed  in  its  working  by  the 
drink,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  reason  cCsarly 
and  put  the  true  interpretation  on  the  f.acts. 

A  ilistincti\ e  eli;iraeter  of  an  insane  delu-ion 
if*  iliat  it  cannot  be  in  any  way  changed  or 
di.-«|»elled  by  the  clearest  demonstration  that  it  is 
false.  A  man  thinks  he  is  ruined  and  a  panper; 
yon  bring  his  bank-book  and  show  him  thAt  he  Inis 
£1000  to  hix  a^-count ;  and  voa  bring  the  !>anker 
with  the  lictiial  money  to  Idni,  but  you  cannot 
by  such  mean.'*  eradicate  the  false  belief.  A  sane 
uian  may  have  a  hallucination  (see  Uallucina- 
TIONSt),  W  ha  knows  his  *  brain  Is  playing  him 


a  trick,'  when  onlinary  means  are  taken  tu  dtuion- 
Pirate  tlie  unreality  of  his  impression.  Another 
Yen'  imuortaot  aiid  most  dangerous  ^rw^m 
in  insantty  is  the  tendency  towards  suicide,  llns 
is  commonly  a  symptom  in  melancholia,  and  osn- 
ally  goes  with  a  deuressed  emotional  state  Bat 
Hometimes  it  exists  by  it.self  as  a  morbid  impuUr, 
unreasoning,  unaccounted  fur,  uuexplainabie. 
SouMBtimes  patients  attempt  their  lives  when  tm- 
conaciona  of  what  they  are  aotng,  and  do  not  remcoK 
ber  what  they  have  done.  Fatienta  say  that  ideu 
of  suicide  cninc  into  their  minds  unsuggested  in  the 
nudst  of  work  and  even  of  enjoyment,  A  desire  to 
^lut  an  end  to  one's  ONv  ti  life  i^  iihysiolo^rically  ih*- 
turtltciit  away  from  health  of  any  morbid  mental 
symptom  that  can  possibly  occtir,  for  it  is  a  per- 
version of  the  primaiy  instinct  of  all  living  Iwtn^ 
—  viif.  the  love  of  life,  and  the  desire  and  effort  to 
priii((  t  mi  l  preserve  it.  Without  this  instinct  life 
would  soon  cud  on  the  earth.  It  is  not  any  reason- 
ing as  to  the  desirability  of  life  tliat  ke«|»^  tneu 
and  animals  alive  and  drivea  to  uaoeasing  efforu 
to  preserve  it,  nor  is  it  the  pleaaun  el  catiBc, 
nor  the  fear  of  pnin  in  death.  It  is  the  simple 
innate  organic  in»<tinct  to  live  which  no  reanonine 
can  impair  in  most  men.  \\  hen  a  man  att.jtnj  ts 
lii.s  life,  apparently  us  a  calm  reasoning  conclut^toQ 
from  facts  which  seem  to  prove  that  thia  is  the  best 
thing  he  can  do.  in  ninety-nine  easea  ont  of  a 
hundred  the  proci-.s.s  of  reasoning  is  not  the  real 
motive  for  the  ad,  but  the  Iobs  oi  the  life  instinct 
which  started  the  reasoning  and  made  the  act 
possible.  No  doubt  the  strength  of  the  instinct 
and  of  Uie  love  of  life  is  much  less  in  some 
persons  and  in  some  races  apparently  than  in 
others.  But  such  a  lc^.scne4l  instinct  means 
a  bad  heredity  and  lessened  caj»acity  for  the 
struggle  for  existence.  It  is  twin-brotlier  to  a 
heredity  towards  oi-dinary  insanity.  Tli«r«  may 
be  motives  that  with  civilised  men  are  stronger 
even  than  the  love  of  life,  and  a  man  with  a  atiwtg 
will  or  nnder  the  impulsion  of  a  strong  emotion  or 
in  a  state  of  fk-spair  may  certainly  take  his  own 
life  though  sane.  iSuicide  is  frequently  snfrgested 
b>*  the  sight  of  the  means  of  hclf  destruction. 
There  are  many  persons  not  insane  w  ho  cannot  tee 
a  sliarp  weapon  or  go  near  a  pr^-ipice  witiiouttlw 
sug^tion  of  suicide,  while  many  of  the  insane  are 
entiirly  unable  to  rej^ist  attempts  on  their  own 
livi->  lien  Hucli  nieiii.-^  mii'  .sei-n.  Some  patii-nts 
will  Ubc  the  utnioiit  cuitniiig:  to  conceal  tJieir  in- 
tention of  committing  snidioa,  vhilik  others  wUl 
do  it  most  opanly.  The  natural  «imnig»  of  the 
person  oomes  in  very  strongly  in  eetimatinff  the 
actual  risk  in  any  ca.se;  but  tiic  r^  -:  tinruT.  the 
most  consoientions,  \\  ho  intellectuaK>  know  it  to 
wrong,  and  Hee  that  every  rational  motive  j:^'*** 
against  it,  the  most  atTectionate,  nvIio  kiK»«  the 
terrible  an^'ui-h  it  will  cause  to  those  they  iovo, 
the  most  reUgious,  who  fear  eternal  damnation  aa 
I  its  consenneiice,  all  equally  commit  suicide  when 
hud'erin^,' fi  in  imanity  witli  the  sviicidal  iio|>ulsf. 
AlKtut  17UI  |>ci>M>ns  actually  takeaway  tlteir  otm 
lives  everv  year  in  England,  .the  proportion  beiiy 
much  hijfher  in  some  other  eonntcies.  Alcohol  is 
ae  for  very  many  snicides  ever>-  year. 
The  same  patient  \ery  often  sticks  to  tfie  .sam*' 
methods  ot  committing  suicide.  He  will  a;^iun 
and  a^'tiin  try  t<>  hiin;,'  or  poison  himself  ■wlicn 
he  lias  plenty  of  heller  chaucex  of  culting  his 
throat.  The  following  are  the  common  msihodB 
of  suicide  in  Great  Britain  in  their  order  of  freqnencr 
— viz.  drowning,  hanging,  starvation,  wounds  by 
(iicjirms,  poitMining,  precipitation,  and  choking, 
hut  some  nHti«nti«  prepare  cinbomte  means  nnd 
apparaius  for  tiie  iiur|M»se,  An  American  kill^-i 
himself  Willi  a  coinulicated  apparatus  worked  by 
clockwork^  whiob  fiiwt  pat  him  nnder  dikmionn 
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mod  then  decapitslAd  Mm ;  thb  appftrataH  having' 
tAken  him  mer  two  yoars  to  ootiHtruct.  Suicidal 
feeling  or  ini  mi  I  so  often  recovered  from,  and  is 
not  a  »p«ctally  ha<i  bVTti|>toiii  exeepfe  M  nqmnng 
tiie  watchin;;  of  the  patient. 

Another  inoiital  wympUm  of  initaoity  v«ry  com- 
mtm  ia  impnUiveneiQ,  or  Mtion  in  an  antomatic 
ttiiteaaoniut'  way,  sometiniM  withont  any  oomeiom 
intention  on  the  patient's  part,  and  wUhniit  power 
of  control  by  the  will.  A  man  scej^  n  large  j>Iat«- 
glasfl  window,  and  lu-  hurls  a  stone  througli  it  ini- 
ptUaively.  Another  cannot  reeiat  the  impulse  to 
tear  hk  dothei,  a  third  cannot  ratist  the  impulse  to 
set  a  hayatock  on  fire.  Uncontrollable  inipnlite 
naturally  goes  with  dimioi«hed  volition  in  insanity. 
M  liat  wotiM  Ini  the  cinidtu-t  of  most  sane  men  if 
their  wills  did  not  stand  between  impuhie  and 
J  ?  If  the  wOl  U  ijaralysed,  as  it  ia  in  many 
fioni  disease,  their  impnlw  is  nnoontrotlcd. 
PatientB  may  t>e  fully  connciona  of  morbid  impulses, 
tnav  inti  r  tnally  see  tlieir  danger  or  absurdity, 
aciJ  iiior.tlly  may  deplore  their  *  wicke<lncs.s '  in 
yielding  to  them,  yet  have  no  |to\ver  to  eontrol 
tbem :  or  tbey  may  be  in  a  comiition  of  iincou»<«iouM- 
MM»  or  IbIm  oMMcionRnem,  during  which  impulsive 
act»  are  done  and  not  reniembere<l  afterwards  at  all. 
When  conftciousness  returns  such  people  are  sur- 
j'ri-s«-d  and  incredulous  when  told  tliat  tliey  have 
«ma(ihed  fumitnrc  or  tric<l  to  kill  their  children. 
A  p^ent  once  attempted  her  own  life,  suddenly 
amaahed  a  ptetara,  and  nearly  strangled  her  attenu- 
ani,  and  waa  atnated  whto  toM  what  she  had 
dune.  She  wan  a  (gentle,  religious  huly  of  the 
highest  principle.  W  henever  she  passed  'into  thia 
condition  of  iiil^te  oouRciousru'>H  <luring  wiiicl)  such 
tmpnlj«ive  acts  were  done  site  wtmld  glaru  at  one 
}>articiilar  picture  on  the  wall,  and  would  spring  at 
»t,  m  tlitKt  it  had  to  be  removed  from  the  room. 
8b»  had  no  partienlar  feeling  about  it  when  in  her 
ordinary  t»taie  of  consciousness. 

One  uf  the  iiumt  common  and  nioHt  painful 
fiyniptonia  of  insanity  is  a  change  of  natural 
ajfectian  toward*  relatives.  The  'mother  foi]gete 
her  raekini;  child;'  the  sister  ceasee  to  lore  tJbe 
brother;  and  the  liu'^band  dislikes  or  suspects 
hi>  wedded  wife.  Tlii'*  is  not  univei-sal,  but  in 
nemriv  halt  the  ca*<es  of  in-anity  the  affective 
OQiMiitiDn  is  thus  pen'erted  or  reversed.  The 
is  not  nocenaxyy  aflected  in  insanity.  In 
•J  patieala  it  b  emaggecated :  thinn  come  back 
witli  oBttatara]  tlvidnesa.  A  man  daring  aimple 
mauia  ooiild  repent  nia^t  of  the  l'«a!m«i  and  many 
of  Shakt«t{>earf'>t  j>hiy'>.  whiili  he  oever  could 
when  well.  In  home  rasen  the  nieinciry  brings  hack 
only  the  ttapleasaattteases  of  past  liie,  in  otht  rts 
may  tba  pteaaaat  evente,  and  in  others  there  is  no 
memory-  of  (*ast  events  at  all  during  the  attack, 
it  i«  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  relatives 
m)i»-lh»-r  jottient-^  reiuemlnM  the  events  that  have 
taktrxtulaee  during  their  attack  or  their  own  sav- 
ing, feelings,  or  thoughts  then.  No  rule  can  be 
laad  dovn  aa  to  thiii.  It  depend*  on  the  natoie 
of  til*  attack,  and  eHpocially  on  whether  the  power 
of  att<-ntion  alTecte<l  duntig  its  coutinuanro.  It 
t*  txtudu  the  rwmory  of  events  that  iiappened 
ilarinir  the  attark  is  usually  l>lut  te<l  or  distorted  or 
baajr*  even  though  a*  in  some  cases  the  patients 
mMnm  th«T  'can  mnember  everything.  It  is 
frwiaent  that  after  recovery  they  8|)eak  of  the 
«>v«i»t«  doring  the  attack  an«l  their  own  feelings 
x  '-.'-n  '  if  it  \veri3  a  dream.'  Stuuetimes  tin' 
alfeefcive  nut  are  get."  changed  during  an  attack  not 
»a  n-gar<i  to  p>'t>oiis,  hut  to  nooks,  scenery, 
•a  f  ffvid.  The  att^^te*  lieeome  perverted  and 
■oeiaJ  in*  tineta  are  oommonly  altered, 
these  are  intensified,  Imt  tlieir  usual 
is  lust.  Commonly,  a  Inuatic  is 
an  entiveiy  aaocial.  The 


the 

|?»  a  <ew  '  v-^, 
«iMcnaaioAt 


imaginative  faenlty  is  usually  per\-erted,  this  being 

tjenerally  connecte<l  with  the  delusions  present. 
In  somc'cases  an  attack  of  insanity  is  a  prolonged 
'day-dream,"  the  condition  heing  one  rather  of 
disjointed  fanev  than  of  eulierent  or  conatructive 
imagination.  The  normal  law  of  association  of 
ideas  is  ttBttally  altered.  The  sane  ideaa  do  not 
suggest  each  other  in  sanity  and  tnaanity.  The 
tendency  is  in  ins.Tuity  for  ideas  to  sug'.:c.st  gro- 
t«>sque  and  incongruous  things  or  trains  ot  iliougliL. 
The  habits  of  life  are  notaldy  cliaii;:etl  in  mtwt 
cases,  men  and  women  becoming  literally  'not 
themselves '  in  their  ways  and  modes  of  living. 
The  cleanly  hecomea  nncleaniy }  the  orderly  man 
disorderly. 

The  chief  bodily  symptoms  in  insanity  are  the 
following.  There  is  scarcely  any  symptom  more 
comnxm  iK'fnreand  in  the  early  stages  of  attack* 
than  sleeplessness.  '  Tired  nature**  *weet  reatorer, 
balmy  sleep,'  eestainly  departs  when  the  terrible 
brain  disturbance  nccui-s,  oi  is  about  to  occur.  It 
doe.s  not  follow  that  because  a  man  is  fclceidesH 
he  is  goiujj  to  be  insane,  but  almost  every  Kind 
of  insanity  is  sleepiest-  in  its  early  stages.  Nor  dues 
it  by  any  means  follow  that  .'sleeplessness  is  alwagr* 
tlie  eanse  of  the  attack,  it  is  rather  in  most  cases 
an  early  symptom.  The  next  bodily  symptom  in 
iin{M)rtnnce  is  inorl)iilness<'s  of  sjieech.  On  the 
patient's  i«p«ech  wo  chi«lly  depoiul  for  tmr  diagnosis 
of  most  cases.  Through' it  delusions  are  given  ex- 
pression to ;  it  may  be  incoherent  or  parttauy  ooher* 
ent ;  it  may  lie  over  rapid,  slow,  or  entirely  abeentw 
A  patient  at  Morningside  .Asylum  never  tittered 
a  word  for  seven  teen  yeara,  though  he  could  8)ieak 
quite  well  but  fur  a  delusion  he  ha.s,  and  he  work* 
well,  writes  to  expre.*«s  his  wishes,  goes  out  every 
Saturday  ami  see.s  the  ai^ti  of  the  town,  ana 
behaves  niusUy  like  a  sane  nan,  eave  in  tliia  par* 
ticular.  Often  the  eonventionnlities  of  speech  ara 
lost  or  dropped  in  insanity.  The  articulation  of 
wiirds  it>  oiieii  changed.  Next  in  in)|>ortance  to 
the  speech  is  the  expression  of  the  face  and  eyes. 
This  is  given  by  the  most  delicate  combined  \nn»- 
onlwana  nervoos  apparatns  that  exif«tH  in  nature, 
l»einp  iti  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the 
meatfll  part  of  the  brain,  and  acting  ft.*'  it?»  chief 
expositor  and  interpreter,  if  would  '  n'  -  ---ible 
to  describe  all  the  cliHUges  that  take  place  lu  tlie 
expression  of  the  eves  and  faces  of  the  insane.  In 
the  depressed  and  demented  oases  the  eye  loses  its 
Instre  and  brilliancy:  in  maniacal  cases  it  has 
abnormal  fcveri.sli  liiilllancy  ;  tlie  jiuidl  enlarging 
and  the  eyelid*  Inniig  tlravvn  Ux»  far  a^»iiM  j>ro- 
duce  staring,  the  whole  of  the  cornea  Itcing  seen. 
In  regard  to  the  exuression  of  the  face,  wo  see  how 
th*>  '  mind  musi'les  alter  the  man  when  in  action 
and  repose,  in  health  and  sickness.  The  natural 
expression  is  greatly  changed,  and  little  l>eanty  of 
feature  survives  dnrin^'  acute  attack.-<.  The  con- 
ventional contnd  over  tltu  outward  expreHsitia  of  the 
emotions  is  lost,  and  the  face  accaratelv  shows  the 
state  of  the  melauohoUc»  the  maaJacal,  or  the  de- 
mented patient.  Often  too  the  fixed  deloslon  shows 
in  the  patient's  face.  lndee<l  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  expres.'^ion  cauwe«l  by  chan;.'ed  emotion 
during  the  first  pail  of  an  attack  gi'i-<  tixcd,  and 
remains  so  after  the  patient  has  really  ceased  to 
feel  the  morbid  emotion  at  all.  A  lady  who  had 
Iteen  intensely  melancholy  in  feeling  f<»r  live  years 
then  sank  into  Incnrable  weakness  of  mind,  and 
comph  irly  lost  lifi  k*  ■  1  I'  ling  and  meniorj*,  but 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  till  her  death,  the 
muscles  of  her  face  and  her  attitude  expresseil  the 
melancholy  witich  slie  did  not  feel.  Bhe  constanUy 
wrung  her  hands,  and  conld  not  tell  why  she  did 
so.  There  was  in  fact  an  autnnmtic  '  muscutar 
misery.'  There  are  important  indications  of  cerinin 
kinds  of  insanity  in  the  state  of  the  pupils  toa 
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In  the  ranaeolar  movements  of  the  body  an  toMuie 
mtieat  will  oiften  indicate  hia  emoUona  far  move 
than  a  sane  man  wonM  do. 

The  skin,  tfu*  hair,  t!ie  perHpinition,  the  liver, 
tlie  heart,  and  tlie  kidney»  are  olUiii  cbanjre<l  in 
vorkin;,',  unil  the  ictiiperatnre  of  the  Uxlv  ;ilt^icHl 
during  au  acate  or  recent  attack  of  utsaniiy. 
Before  an  attack  there  are  often  pains  or  unea^iy 
feelings  in  the  bead,  which  disappear  when  it 
couies  on.  The  1km! ily  ftensations  are  notably 
dulled  in  most  aoM I'  niacks.  Patients  will  often 
cut  or  bruiBC  tlienwelves  or  undergo  operatiuoB 
without  feelings  of  pain.  The  body  weight  is 
ra^lv  losk  and  the  general  natritioii  almost  in- 
vnriably  saflers.  Thns  it  is  seen  tiiat  disoase  eaO' 
not  attack  tlie  highest  organ  and  function  \nthout 
alTcctinfi  also  almost  every  oilier  organ  and  function 
of  tlie  IkrIv.  The  lii^'iier  hiaiu  centre>i  and  the 
petipherai  orgoAs  act  and  react  on  each  other,  so 
tbat  when  the  one  is  dbtorbed  in  action  the  othen 
soffcr. 

Fonns,  Varietiet,  and  CUwnfication  of  Inmm'tt/. 
—One  case  of  insanity  may  ditrcr  from  another  in 
all  its  symptoms,  mental  and  hmiily,  so  that  the 
two  may  have  almost  nothing  in  common  except 
that  in  'both  the  mind  is  affected  from  brain  diS' 
order.  One  ease  may  be  so  near  sanity  that  it 
nf'«  an  expert  to  wiy  there  U  anything  wrong ; 
wliilu  another  is  'raving  mad"  to  any  eye.  One 
€030  L*  con!*ciou8  that  hin  mind  is  affected  ;  another, 
moch  wone,  believes  he  was  never  so  well  in  his 
life.  One  ease  needs  no  control,  and  can  do  some 
woric ;  aaotber  needs  the  control  of  others  in  all 
respects,  and  cannot  do  anything.  One  is  per- 
fectly Hate  to  himself  and  others,  while  auotlif  r  i- 
as  daagertNut  as  the  bottuiar  '  madman '  is  supposed 
to  be — as  a  matter  of  tact,  half  the  insane  are  not 
dangerous  at  all,  and  very  few  of  them  an  as 
dangerous  as  th^  are  popularly  supposed  to  be. 
The  popular  idea  that  the  inwne  are  all  much 
alike  is  utterly  wron;^'.  Notliinj;  is  more  common 
tlian  for  the  doctor  ol"  an  Ji-syluin  to  be  aske<l  such 
questions  as — '  Do  your  patients  know  where  they 
are*'  'Are  they  the  better  for  the  visits  of 
friends!'  'Do  tliey  enjoy  each  other's  society t' 
•  Are  they  happy  ? '  'Do  they  like  or  dislike  yon ? * 
•Are  they  nice  to  do  uiili?'  To  one  and  all  of 
such  qutsfttioai*  the  answer  lias  Ut  be—'  Tliey  diller 
entirely  from  each  other  in  all  these  respects.' 
Where  there  arc  differences  it  is  the  boninowi  of 
Bcienoe  to  classify.  Insanity  has  been  classified 
most  varioHKly,  hut  at  the  jiret^'  nt  tiiiu  nnly  two 
of  the  cla»t<iticatiuns  can  bu  ^aid  lo  IkjIU  ilie  Ould. 
The  one  is  that  in  which  the  prevailing  mental 
svm]>tonis  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  classiication, 
the  cases  with  similar  mental  lymptoms  being 
thrown  tMpether  into  each  gronpi.  This  was  first 
done  by  Philippe  Pinel,  who  was  bom  in  1745  and 
died  in  1826,  was  the  physician  to  the  j:reat  hospital 
for  the  inline  at  Paris,  the  Bicetre,  ajid  who  during 
the  revolutionarj-  period  a^ked  and  got  ^lennission 
to  remove  tlie  chains  and  manacles  from  bis  patients 
there.  It  is  the  '  mental  clossificntion,'  ana  is  nsed 
more  or  less  by  all  physicians.  The  other  classifica- 
tion was  that  devuwd  by  David  Ska^-,  who  was  bom 
in  1814  and  ilicil  in  1S7;},  and  was  physician  to  the 
Koyal  fcldiiihurgli  Asylum  for  twenty-seven  veai-s, 
exercising  during  that  time  an  enormous  influence 
onthegrawth  of  tbemoital  department  of  me<li- 
due,  wmdi  is  called  *  alienism  'in  Fnuiee, '  psychia- 
tric' in  Germany,  and  eotninrmlv  niediro  ps\  (■lio]o;,'y 
in  Britain.  The  '  clinical  cia.«>!^iticiition  '  goes  on  the 
principle  of  f^electing  a  nionj  real,  natural,  and  lasting 
relationship  l>etween  the  cases  tlian  mere  mental 
symptoms.  The  weak  jKiint  ef  Uie  mental  dassi- 
tication  is  th.it  it  is  one  of  f^  niptoms  only  ;  and  a 
case  may  cliiuige  entirely  in  its  symptoms  in  the 
oonne  d  tiie  same  attach.  The  weak  point  in  the 


elinieal  dswiftcattoa  ia  tint  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  ground,  manr  ease*  Mt  henue  as  srct  c 
able  under  any  of  its  divirionB.   Tne  cfsMll! 


of  the  future  will  be  a  patholo;^:!  il  i  th  which  will 
supersede  the  two  others,  but  our  kui»rt  Icnlgu  oi  li,® 
l)atholog\'  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  is  not 
as  yot  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  nuch  a  clasd- 
fication  to  be  made.  The  fona.-^  of  insanity  nnd« 
the  mental  dassification,  as  found  in  Cloostoai 
Ctimmt  Lectures  on  Mental  Di*ea*e»  { 1887 ),  are  &s 

foirn-,^  : 

Jic/fi/(c7i('/«/,  compriiiing  all  statcjt  >>/ <ifi<rcssmm, — 
This  has  emotional  depression,  or  mental  pain  aod 
sense  of  ill-being,  as  its  kadiaig  and  iliaiilnaBa 
symptom.  There  may  in  addition  be  kwe  of  self* 
control,  insane  delusions,  which  are  nsnally 
Bngjje»t<?d  by  the  dejiression  or  impulses  towanis 
suicide,  as  well  as  incapacity  lo  lollow  ordinal^ 
avoeatious  in  melancholia.  These  dlbtinguiab  a 
from  sane  melandioly.  Soieide  is  the  ^reat  nik 
in  such  esaee;  four-fifths  of  melanchoUos  bein^ 
suicidal.  The  chief  of  the  bo<lily  sym]itoim  art 
apt  to  l>e  thinness,  weakness,  v.  ln\\  rn  r  \  .us  rj  il 
nutritive  tone,  and  etfunach,  bowel,  and  Liver 
derangements.  Melancholia  forms  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  insanity  sent  to  asylums ;  bat  if  tiM 
eases  not  sent  to  snch  tnstitatianB,  bnt  treated  at 
homo,  are  taken  into  account,  it  forms  ^^ro^«ibly 
half  the  total  numlwr.  It  is  by.  far  tiie  mct'l 
conscious  and  the  most  manageable  form  of  recent 
insanity  on  the  whole,  being  the  form  next  to 
sanity.  Most  other  Idnda  of  mental  di^-jtse  be^ 
by  some  amount  of  mental  depresaioo.  Of 
melancholic  (uitients  sent  to  asylums  54  per  cent, 
recover  ;  but  a  lar;;er  ]>ercent-age  than  this  reooven 
if  the  caMes  treated  at  home  are  also  included, 
because,  of  course,  it  is  the  worst  class  that  rv»juire 
asylum  treatment.  Thereooveries  from  melaiK-bolia 
are  the  moat  oomolete  of  all  forms  of  Insanity.  It 
would  seem  to  be  caused  by  a  more  entirely 
funetioiuU  and  d\namical  brain  disturbaaee  thaa 
any  other  fomi  of  in^^ainty  that  may  learo  no  toM* 
whatever  behind  it  after  recovery. 

Mania,  comprising  aU  staim ofmtmbd  wdimtimi^ 
— ^The  chief  emotional  forms  of  such  mental  salta- 
tion are  joyonsness  and  mge,  and  are  omnmoniy 
accompanied  by  mi;^  iil  u  t m  it<MiM  iit,  restle8s>n<-<>, 
sleeplesaneiis ;  the  siK?ecli  tend.s  to  become  la- 
cohercnt,  the  conduct  violent  or  nncontrollcii ; 
there  are  commonly  delusions  of  many  kiada 
The  symptoms  range  from  a  joyous  devatiiai 
with  talkativeness  and  merely  want  of  conirnm 
sense  and  foolish  conduct  up  to  complete  inmh.  r 
ence,  delirium,  and  'raving  nia4lne^.s  '  or  'acii:'- 
mania.'  In  such  acute  cases  the  tempermiure  r4 
the  body  is  raised  as  in  a  fever ;  often  there  is  such 
rapid  loss  of  body  wei^t  that  28  lb.  are  lost  in  a 
week,  and  the  patients  even  die  of  ttie  disease  is 
alxmt  8  ].er  cent  of  snch  acute  cases  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  GU  per  cent,  recover  and  90  per  oeot. 
become  incurable.  The  brain  is  very  congested 
and  hyperactive  in  acute  mania,  but  this  does  noa 
result  from  inflammation. 

Folic  Circnlaire,  or  f^afcs  of  rrqithir  altrrnnfi'^ 
between  melancholia  and  tnania,  forms  a  smsll  I'ut 
di>tincl  w^rii-ty  of  ijisanity.  Mure  or  le.'-s  p^riodicity 
and  tendency  to  recurrence  and  relapse  is  uniorta- 
\  nately  a  ver>'  common  symptom  in  moatattadta^f 
insanity,  and  the  period'betwwn  each  aggravasSim 
is  often  about  four  weeks:  henee  the  name  'Innsrr.' 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  moon  h;i> 
nothing  whatever  to  tlo  with  insanity.  Nothing  t» 
more  discouraging  to  those  in  charge  of  cai>es  wmxi 
this  relapsing  tendency  ;  but  it  should  ooi  lead  to 
despair  of  ultimate  recoTery,  unless  sadi  refaipaaB 
become  regular  and  fi-equent  for  years.  WTien  ttiia 
is  the  COMJ  the  prospects  of  recovery  are 
Patients  Buffering  from  altatnatiag  inaaailj  *~ 
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thraa  lifiM— one  tvhen  they  are  in  the  melancholy 
■tase,  another  when  in  tlie  joyona,  diavAted  atage, 

and  another  when  neiirly  sane. 

Muiiiaiutuia,  or  (Irlusional  tusaHttjf,  is  tliat  form 
where  innane  delusions  are  the  chief  signs  of  the 
mental  alieiration.  A  man  may  have  such  imiane 
balkii  ol  all  kinds,  ntterly  nnfonnded  in  fact  and 
wtlerly  undiangeaMe  hy  tm  plaJneat  dwioastimtioa 
of  fart  tli.it  tht'v  are  false,  without  any  general 
dei>rt>-^iini  of  mind  or  exaltation.  The  intellect 
in  chiefly  affected  rather  than  the  afloctive  nature 
in  aach  a  caaa^  There  are  almost  no  oases  of  a 
IHotbI  BKmomania  or  a  morhid  falw  Mief  on 
one  Ruhject  alone.  The  delosiuna  are  morhid 
in  a  {•articular  direction,  the  chief  fonnn  heing 
tnoHomania  of  r/randi  tir  ur  jiride,  of  unseen  ittjcn- 
d**,  and  of  unfounded  stujticiotu.  l£lcctricity, 
iBSsmwiiidi^  telqihoaei,  gMM^  niliaes  made  hy 
iiiwgiiwiy  Mnecvfeon  an  the  eomnMm  sabjects  of 
UtB  sseoind  ronn ;  trhile  nttsrir  perverse  Interpreta- 
tioDS  of  the  condael  oif  frienas  or  strangers  is  the 
oouitnon  form  of  the  latter.  The  two  together  are 
!«orii«_>timos  cla&sed  a»  nwnomatiia  of  persecution. 
Uallttcinations  of  the  Hcnses — Le.  imaginary  sights, 
■a— ds,  anieUs,  and  tastes— an  vwy  common  in  this 
form  nf  insanity.  It  is  not  very  enrable  when  the 
delusionH  get  nxed ;  but  in  the  early  stagu,  and 
*h«>n  rli-jx-iiilt  iit  on  (li'riin;;«>ment«  of  tlie  bmlily 
bealtli.  ii  i-*  oiuti  movcriHi  from.  This  form  of 
tnsaniT-  and  diOusion  generally,  is  of  great  import- 
naee  from  a  lagal  ^oint  of  view,  but  not  so  mucb 
Iram  the  medical  side. 

Dcmrntin,  or  conditiotis  of  general  mental  en- 
ftrblement,  i»  the  state  of  mind  where  the 
memorj-  w  impaire<l,  tho  rciuHoning  weakene<l,  the 
frelin^  diminished,  the  will  espocialiy  lacking,  the 
attention  and  cariosity  far  below  normiU,  tliese 
ehao^  having  oeeuned  in  a  person  who  had  at 
one  time  been  normally  constituted.  It  is  in  fact 
»iIliije:*-«.  want  of  mental  f«»rce,  iml)ecilily  not 
cun;,'«niital  but  acquired.  This  does  not  usually 
occur  the  first  symptom  of  an  attack  of  insanity, 
twt  aa  tiie  sequel  to  mania— or,  more  rarely, 
ttolttncholia— when  it  is  not  reoovered  from ; 
hence  it  if  commonly  called  sfnntlnrif  demcufia. 
1 1  i*  in  fiK't  tlif*  incurable  Kt;ig<i  in  which  these 
disea^M.'^  end.  The  demented  patii  nts  live  on  for 
many  years  sometimes.  The  must  complete  fonu 
•f  dementia  occurs  after  nianin  that  has  not  been 
i»eare»ed  from  in  adoleeeenBe.  IHwcntin  is  in 
leet  a  jprematme  mental  diath  with  pmiBting 
boiiily  life. 

iUuptir  embraces  those  cases  where  there  is 
DMntal  torpor,  in  which  impre-sxionn  on  the  senses 
faodoee  no  elfeci,  the  patient  neither  speal^ing  nor 
tnUnit  notice  of  anything,  and  having  no  voRtion 
except  to  resiHt,  but  lieing  able  to  stand,  and  walk, 
■ad  eat.  Tnujce  and  catalepoy  are  forms  of  stuj>or. 
The  Ixxljly  functions  are  all  letharj.nc  iii  xtniinr,  the 
bmrt's  aclioo  low,  the  body  cold,  and  the  muscles 
flabby.  Stnpor  commonly  ooenrs  in  young  people 
«f  both  aeses,  and  ia  my  enrable,  50  per  cent. 
weotering.  It  sumeHaes  attracts  tH)pular  wonder 
iwd  att»'ntinn.  whisll  is  vi-ry  bud  fiir  the  patient. 
In  •<»iiie  CAM'>  it  resnlts  from  |)tofoiin<l  und  tenilde 
*b<>rk<>  wbieli  |»aralyse  mind  and  l>ody.  In  some 
eaaes  patientH  remember  all  that  OOcumxi  when 
they  appeared  i  to  bo  taking  no  notice  whAtSver,  and 
la  other*  the  time  during  which  the  atnpor  lasted 
w  a  blank  to  them  afterwards. 

Jn\finUirt  InMintlif,  nr  aidta  if  thfrrlire  cohfnJ, 
is  the  last  or  most  recently  inveuteil  divinion  of  the 
saantal  elassification.  In  some  ways  it  is  the  most 
iMtmting  of  all,  ioasmoeh  aa  will  is  the  bighext 
•ad  «Mst  tsasntiat  of  all  the  mental  faealties,  and 
Tnblinnal  disturbances  have  a  ihwer  relation-hip 
to  moral*,  law,  socitU  life,  and  conduct  than  any  i 
aclHrnepeetaf  insanitj.  It  ia  often  seen  that  tlie  I 


children  of  insane  or  drunken  parents  are  lacking 
in  the  normal  power  of  control  and  in  their  percep- 
tion of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  their  conduct 
being  apt  to  be  impiil-i\  e  und  not  guided  by  reas*m- 
able  motives  Evoluiiuually  the  highest  of  all 
qualities  is  thus  lessened  in  amount,  this  tendinjr 
towards  a  disraplion  and  deatniction  of  onpanisea 
society.  If  lack  of  control,  erinnnality,  anaTaetion 
from  impulse  1)ecame  hereditary  and  general, 
society  wouhl  fall  to  pieces.  All  fonns  of  insanity 
are  more  or  less  distinguished  by  lessened  control, 
but  there  are  persons  without  general  depression 
or  excitement,  without  insane  delusions,  without 
enfeeblement  of  mind,  who  will  suddenly,  and  not 
in  obedience  to  any  sane  motive,  smash  furniture, 
tear  clothing,  steal,  set  things  on  fire,  obey  uross 
animal  impulses,  or  kill  themselves  or  others,  nav- 
ing  no  power  of  control  to  prevent  themselves  from 
doing  these  things.  We  now  know  that  certain 
regions  of  the  brain  and  nervoos  eentree  have  an 
their  function  the  control  of  other  portions,  quicken- 
ing the  pace  of  action  or  stopping  it.  In  the  very 
highest  regions  of  the  brain  we  find  the  function 
of  mental  inhihition.  This  controls  mental  action 
in  other  (Mrtions  of  the  bn^  convolutions.  In 
thui  form  of  ins.uiity  it  is  supposed  that  the  iiihib* 
itory  controlling  portions  or  'centres  of  mental 
inhihition '  have  U)st  their  power.  It  is  as  if  one's 
jHjwer  of  controlling  the  act  of  coughing  on  very 
inadequate  irritation  was  lost.  £very  minutest 
point  of  dust  entering  the  larynx  would  set  up 
conffhinff,  which  wonld  go  on  independently  of  the 
will  altogether,  us  rm  .nitoniatic  '  reUex  '  act.  In 
many  of  the  cafes  of  inipnlsive  insanity  the  mental 
portions  of  the  tuain  act  aulomut i<  ally  witliout 
any  controlling  action  by  the  inhibiting  ceutrea. 
It  la  a  pitiful  and  most  suggestive  thing  to  teen 
human  being  who  knowa  nght  from  wtonflt  aiid 
earnestly  denres  to  do  the  one  and  aroid  the  other, 
compelled  by  morbid  ini]iulf.es  to  act  wrongly,  all 
the  while  bewailing  tl»o  diseased  ne<"e.H8ity  that 
is  thus  laid  upon  him.  The  physician  frequently 
sees  such  a  case.  Especially  u  tnis  sight  pathetic 
when  the  morhid  impoLse  is  to  take  away  ois  own 
life  or  that  of  some  one  dearer  to  him  than  life 
itself.  Such  impulsive  insanity  is  often  set  nn  in 
hei"editarilv  unst^ilih"  luainN  l>y  \m  ak  le  ulth  ami  by 
alcohol.  They  are  often  curahle.  The  so-culled 
'  moral  insanity '  is  just  one  variety  of  this  form  of 
mental  disease  whcve  the  moral  sense  is  absent 
from  disease,  and  the  power  of  doing  right  bob* 
existent,  while  the  inpttlsea  ate  all  townrda 
immorality. 

The  clinical  varieties  of  insanity  ore  headed  by 
genercU  paruiysia,  a  siiecilic  disease  of  those  portions 
of  the  brain  that  suheerve  mind  and  motion.  It 
is  alwavs  incurable,  getting  progressively  worse, 
gradually  impairing  and  at  length  destroying 
speech,  motion,  mind,  and,  usuallv  in  alsntt  tliree 
years'  time,  life  itself.  In  this  form  of  insanity 
patients  conmiunly  have  extravagant  delusions  of 
wealth  and  power.  It  ia  found  chielly  in  the  male 
sex,  in  large  cities  and  mannfeoturine  places,  and 
as  yet  is  almost  unkn(»wn  in  the  Hif?hitiii<l?<  ami  the 
country  districts  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  disease  of 
nKMlem  life,  and  is  pro\  ed  to  be  increasing.  Para- 
It/tic  ituoHittf  is  that  connecteil  with  a^mplexies, 
softenings  and  tumors  of  the  brain,  which  cause 
ordinary' tiaralysis  first,  and  one  form  of  dementia 
afterwards,  flptlqitie  inaanity  is  that  aocompany« 
in;:  epilepsy  in  so  many  cases.  It  is  often  attended 
by  ;:reat  violence  and  irritability,  and  hy  danger  to 
those  around  the  patient.  Many  mniden  are  cam* 
mitted  bv  insane  epileptics.  It  ia  now  uneh  more 
manageanle  than  formerly  under  modem  medical 
tre.itm»'nt,  but  is  a]«t  to  recur  after  ap]>nrent 
I  recover^-.  It  prevails  most  variously  in  ditferent 
I  parta  U  the  country,  in  Scotland  only  7  per  cent. 
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of  the  insanity  is  epileptic  ;  in  some  southern  and 
midUad  eoaoties  of  £ngiand  25  per  cent,  is  of  thia 
character.  The  true  cftoae  of  thb  difTerence  in 
unknown.  Syphilitic  insanity  w  the  rewilt  of  bmin- 
]>oisoning  by  tlii«  terrible  Bcourge  of  humanity. 
Alcoholic  inM'iiit;/  is  a  voiy  fretnu'iit  foim  ituletMl. 
Alcohol  U4  the  exciting  cause  of  tniin  lo  t<»  '20  \u't 
cent,  of  all  insanity ;  but  all  the  mental  disease 
esQsod  by  alcohol  ia  not  alcoholic  insanity.  There 
can  be  no  donht  that  mme  bndn«  «Y«  eo  prone  by 
liureility  to  Ixj  iipst-t  in  tlifir  nierifal  function  that 
it  taUe^  little  tu  Uu  it.  It  it  i»  nut  a  quarrel  with 
a  frienti,  it  Is  a  spree  on  bad  liquor.  True  alcoholic 
insanity  always  has  motor  symptoms,  such  as 
tremblingiii  coUToldnne,  impaired  speech,  &c., 
except  tlipsoinania,  nnp  variety  where  the  innanity 
consiHta  in  the  craviii;;  for  excessive  use  of  linuor, 
and  lack  of  contn»l  ovfi  tliii*  cTiuiii;^.  Alcoliolic 
insanity  may  lie  intensely  acute  or  \'ery  mild,  very 
short  in  dumticm  or  very  long  continued,  or  incur- 
able. Tiiai  caused  by  prolonge<l  $<teiidy  soaking  is 
the  worst.  WmtmtO^  and  guittij  ntmmitin  are 
verv  r.iri". 

PlUhuical  mmnity.  or  that  connected  with  con- 
sumption,  ia  a  very  interesting  variety.  Tin! 
jMitients  are  sospioious  and  unsocial,  and  often  have 
no  cough  or  spit  or  other  ontward  sign  of  consump- 
tion, which  may  not  be  discovered  till  the  chest  la 
examined.  In  some  ca^es  it  is  curable.  The  tend- 
ency to  consumption  hikI  to  insanity  arc  often 
found  in  did'erent  members  of  the  same  family. 
There  are  various  forms  of  insanity  connected  with 
deraagement  of  the  reproductive  functions,  f/ler- 
in$f  cnneaorrAcMil,  ovarian,  hysterical,  and  vuutuT' 
bational  imnnifirs ;  white  pregnancy,  chilflliirth, 
and  nursing  art*  tiic  cuuses  of  the  insanity  of  preg- 
nancy, puerperal  msdinty,  and  lactational  ittsitnittf. 
These  frirm  10  jter  cent,  of  mental  disease  in  the 
lamalc  sex.  They  are  the  mostcuraUeof  all  forms, 
nwovering  in  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Pwr- 
petal  ituanity  occurs  commonly  within  a  fortnight 
of  childbirth,  and  is  the  most  acute  and  one  of  the 
most  dangen)us  tu  life  of  all  insanities,  while  the 
most  curable,  and  ia  attended  by  the  highest  t«ru- 
peratares,  sometimes  reaching  105%  Tm  different 
Mfiods  of  life  have  eaeh  their  otrn  form  of  inHanitv. 
Pubegeent  atui  adolescent  iuvtuitn  i«  always  hert'di 
tar>-,  is  c<mimonly  acute  .unl  niiiiiiattil,  usually  hajs 
t  !iii  Ions  and  exacerbsitiuns.  ami  rwovers  in  over 
tW  per  cent,  of  the  caise^,  tliose  not  recovering 
commonly  passing  into  the  most  typical  form  of 
mamduru  de$nentut.  This  fonn  of  usamty  abomld 
be  treated  chiefly  by  milk  diet  and  exerrise.  It  is 
one  of  numerous  <liM  a>e-.  to  wliich  the  |>enod  of 
development  in  sulijecl*  Cltinuclcrtc  iimttmiy  occurs 
at  the  pcritMl  of  the  'change  of  life.'  It  is  usually 
melancnolic  in  character,  and  recovers  in  53  per 
cent,  of  thecase^,  under  proper  treatment  and  con- 
ditions of  life.  Smile  insanity  is  tvpically  bih.mi  in 
the  senile  detncntiu  of  extreme  old  age,  when  the 
memory  an«l  all  the  fiu-uhies  luivi*  faded  away. 
But  spurts  of  mental  excitement  aiul  mental  depres- 
sion, with  sieepl^nesM  and  unmanngeability  at 
home,  often  occur  before  final  dotM^e.  These  are 
often  reeovered  from.  They  are  a  nUf-way  house 
to  dota^M'  or  a  qnirk  rn;i>l  to  it. 

A  uuiulxT  iif  nuiT  and  l«'s.>i  important  clinical 
varieties  of  insanity  iiavc  l»'i>n  descrilMHi.  Trnu- 
matic  insanity,  from  injuries  to  head ;  ancemic 
insttniti/,  from  thinness  of  blood;  dialKtic  insanity; 
inaaniiy/rom  liriqht's  tUscanc ;  post-feltrile  insanity, 
following  all  kinds  of  fevent,  eajxccially  scarlatina  ; 
tiie  iiiidiuh/  uf  Uad'pomMng i  and  m^seaikmat- 

Ous  iii.s'Diitif, 

Can.-fs  of  Insanity.  There  can  be  no  question 
w}iate\ur  that  a  hereditary  tendency  is  tne  chief 
piu>li.'>posing  causa  of  iusaoifrjrt  AJI  aorta  of  db- 
(urbing  mflntooea  to  the  brain  bring  out  this 


dispOJ'ititin  into  netual  disea-s*'.  No  donlit  70  per 
cent,  of  all  casey  have  an  insane  or  neurotic  beted- 
ity.  Epilepsy,  dninkeDneae,  all  ner^ons  jiSMS>a, 
consumpticm,  too  exciting  or  depressing  or  e\- 
bnnstin^  employments,  or  unfavourable  condi- 
ti  I  s  i  f  life  in  ancestry  may  cause  iii.-<iuii.v  lu 
the  ottHpring.  Marriage  of  near  relatives  cauMS« 
it  if  the  Btoek  is  bad ;  not  if  it  is  go«>d.  The 
physical  eamee  of  insaDity,  affecting  the  body, 
such  as  alcohol  in  excess,  produce  insanity  ia  four 
times  the  proiH)rtion  which  mental  and  moral 
causes,  sneh  ius  alHiction,  los.s«?.s,  love-airairw,  and 
religious  excitetuent,  do.  For  tlie  prixhu-tion  of  u. 
case  of  insanity  there  may  l>e,  aiid  there  usually  ii, 
more  than  one  cause — e.g.  ( 1 )  auiau  has  a  heredity; 
(2)  he  is  at  a  critical  time  of  life,  or  is  run  down  m 
general  health,  or  takes  alcohol  in  excess ;  ( 3 )  be  has 
a  money  los.s,  or  dome,stic  affliction  ju.st  Ix  fure  his 
attack.  A  heredity  to  insanity  does  not  mean  s 
bad  brain  or  a  weak  mind  before  the  insanity  comes 
on.  Often  it  ia  quite  the  contiaiy.  It  is  not  the 
fools  that  go  off  tnelr  heada 

Xature  of  Insanity. — No  one  now  doubts  that  it 
is  due  to  disorder  of  function  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  br.iin— viz.  tliat  part  of  the  cortex  which  i«  the 
velucle  of  all  mental  function.  This  Itodily  aspect 
of  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  cf  by  phy^iciantt  and 
relations.  Essentially  it  in  no  way  differs  from 
many  ordinary  diseases :  it  begins,  runs  a  definite 
coui>^e,  and  ends  like  many  common  ailments.  It 
may  lie  brought  on  by  disorder  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  body,  upaettiiig  the  brain  ;  but  with  a  M>nnd 
brain  there  mnat  be  aaoiind  mind.  The  exact 
nathokigy  of  many  forms  of  ineanity  has  not  yet 
oeen  ascertained  ;  ))nt  in  SO  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
cafes  that  die  some  almormalily  can  be  found  in 
the  Itrain. 

Treatment  of  Insanity — Asylums  for  the  lusnnf, 
— The  general  principles  of  modem  treatment  niuy 
be  divided  into  bodily  and  mental  or  tnoroL  This 
boilily  treatoient  may  )>e  generally  said  to  be  to 
]iut  all  the  organs  and  functions  right  if  v,i.  •  ^  , 
l»>  get  up  the  strength  and  fat  of  the  Ixxiy— 
the  writer  preaches  the  'gospel  of  fatness'  for  all 
hb  insane  and  nervous  patienta;  to  restore  the 
tone  and  right  trotking  or  the  nervous  s>-stem  t  to 
restore  the  sleop  ;  to  j/ivp  meilicines  that  deleniiine 
more  bluod  to  tlu^  liraiii  iu  ca-^-es  wlieie  there  is  too 
little,  and  to  give  tiione  that  diniijiisli  the  brain's 
blood -supply  in  those  where  there  in  too  mi^ch  ;  tu 
use  suitable  baths  that  soothe  nervous  irritatuw, 
and  mineral  waters  j  to  invigorate  and  soothe  by 
life  in  tlie  open  ur ;  and  to  let  off  undue  and  morbid 
nervous  energy  by  m\ich  cxerci-se.  gymnastics,  and 
massage  in  some  ca»ei>,  and  to  t«cnre  complete 
brain  and  body  rest  for  others.  The  mental  treat- 
ment consists  chiefly  in  careful  observation,  corn* 
panionship,  control,  distraction  of  the  mind  Irani 
moi  bill  thon<:lit  and  fet  liii^'  by  suitable  occupations 
and  amnseim'iit*.  and  K"'i'<li'i;r  against  the  dangers 
of  suicide,  homicide,  and  «elf  neglect.  The  whole 
nursing  of  insanity  is  a  most  difficult  task,  foe 
which  the  beat  bodtly,  moral,  and  mental  qu«iiiap 
tione  are  needed.  In  old  times,  and  even  up tonvaqr 
recent  date,  cruelty,  neglect,  stripes,  and  tortuiee 
without  number  were  the  ordinary  means  of  'treat- 
nicut.'  CuUen,  and  all  the  great  .tuthors  of  hi^ 
time,  prescribe  so  many  'lashes'  us  a  doctor  now 
does  so  many  drops  of  phy?*ic.  Even  the  veiy 
medical  means  useu  were  made  terrif>'ing  on  pur- 
pose— 'surprise  liaths'  in  which  patients  were 
without  warning  plunged  and  kept  till  the>'  were 
nearly  drownetl,  and  'eliairs'  in  which  they  were 
'rotated'  till  they  fainted.  The  early  Christian 
theoiy  of  an  evil  spirit  having  entered  into  an 
insane  mab,  which  must  be  'got  out  of  him,'  wm  at 
the  bottom  of  much  «f  thia  treatment,  and  neeoiiiitcd 
for  the  utter  want  of  ayropatlqr  ahowB  touraida 
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thb  dwB  of  mffierera.  Pinel  in  Frmim,  snd  W!lKiun 

Tuk»*.  !\  York  (Quaker,  in  1792  Himultaneoufily  iM'jjan 
the  iH'W  era  of  humanity,  skill,  and  science  for  the 
irivjviie.  The  next  great  laruliiiark  of  j»roj;re.H«  wiw 
when  niccli&niciU  rastnunt,  in  the  shape  of  ntrait- 


&C.,  WM  disnaad,  and  tLe  'non  restraint 


of  treatment  was  adopted.  Tbis  was 
lietween  1825  and  1840,  and  was  the  work  of 
CluiII*-'<^^  <»  th  anil  Cairiliier  Hill  of  Lincolu  AhvIiiiii, 
nod  Couotly  at  Hauwell.  Tlie  next  advaiicu  w&a 
nnade  by  iniitataon  of  Hel^zian  ex])orience  at  Ubeel, 
whim  tlM  insane  an  Uncely  boarded  in  private 
fainiliea.  If  not  apnlicaole  to  all,  or  even  to 
many  in  Britain,  it  sii<nvi  <l  tliat  tlie  inaane  were 
not  fo  ilan;;»>rons  its  tliey  hjiil  heen  considered.  The 
next  advance  took  plnce  in  Scotland,  from  1857, 
througb  employing  the  inHane  more,  danifyiiig 
tiMtn  better  in  a8yluni!>,  nialdng  aqrlnms  more 
*hflinm'  with  'open-door'  de^aitmenta  in  them, 
ahn<wt  abniifthing  the  \v*o  of  high-walled,  enclosed 
'airing  courts'  in  a.'<yhini8  for  the  exerci>te  of 
pattentt>,  sending  them  out  into  the  open  grounds 
and  on  the  farms  instead,  and  »>etting  up  fully- 
eqnipped  'lioepital '  wards  with  trained  nnrainff  for 
tm  special  nedieal  treatment  of  the  rfelc  aira  of 
the  rwjent  amtc  co-hps,  while  quiet  incluiAle  ca.«es 
are  lMiarde«I  in  cottagcM  in  the  conntiy  nndcr 
reinilar  iii"|K'otion  and  Hupervixion.  We  are  now 
faljv  in  the  bcientific  era  when  we  hope  hy  careful 
■Uluy  of  the  brain  and  its  disorders  to  understand 
the  real  natove  of  tiie  disease  and  apply  our 
reoMdiee  with  tlie  certainty  and  exactitude  of 
science  in  c.ich  ca-o.  To  sccuio  such  treatment 
for  nioflit  of  the  jHxir,  and  al«o  for  many  of  the  rich, 
fuylmiM  fur  the  insane  are  needfaL 

Ereiy  coantry  in  £urope  liaa  now  provision  more 
or  lees  adeqnate  for  tlie  eare  and  treatment  of  its 
insane.  In  (Icrmany  and  Austria  asvlnnix  are 
cornriiMnlv  of  two  djuvnes  :  the  one  for  the  cure  of 
tii»-  rtir.ifilf.  near  large  cities,  where  tlie  patients 
only  sta\-  tor  a  limitea  time  :  and  the  other  for  the 
iaeaffnble,  laiger  in  siv,  less  coAtly,  and  further  in 
tilt  eonntry.  The  sauM  idea  \s  carrieil  out  in 
Fnnee  (farm  wkmies |,  in  Belgium,  Holland,  ami 
in  Great  Britain;  it  will  certainly  l>e  extendfl, 
for  it  enahlen  economy  of  management  to  come  in 
where  co«t  i.s  nf  no  avail  for  cure,  and  it  enables 
the  enxmtire  idea  to  1m  realised,  however  costly, 
aaaettg  the  smaller  numbers  and  individualised 
pAtients  who  are  curable.  In  England  the  two 
great  e«tabliahment«  at  faterham  and  Leavesden, 
«ach  with  over  2(100  iuni.it'-^,  an-  ihf  Itt-t  I'MunjilL^ 
of  establishments  for  the  incuraMc  That  at 
DtarsBth,  LHirtfort,  la  for  congenital  iml^eciles  and 
idlotik  Ail  three  were  built  to  supply  the  wants 
of  London.  The  largest  asylum  in  En^and  is 
Colney  Hat4>h,  which  c  uDtainN  2*2.'iO  patient*.  This 
is  far  too  many  to  l>e  in  one  institution  if  it  in  for 
enraMr  patients.  One  of  tin;  best  known  for  its 
acsentific  work  and  practical  suooees  is  that  at 
WafceBeld,  containing  1400  patients.  The  Enslisli 
'nifistered  hospitaln  for  private  patientM  fulfil 
•  most  important  philanthropic  function.  One  of 
tbem,  that  at  <  li.  a'll'-,  near  Manchester,  untler  Mr 
Moald's  mo^t  ahle  and  original  management,  leads 
the  wmy  bv  treating  half  its  patients  ( 150  out  of 
SMlinreafhoneaintheoonnti^r;  each  homes  being 
ordinanr  villas,  famiheoses,  eonntiy  maasions,  and 
•»-.\si»lc  residences  leased  for  the  porpost.  Srotlnnd 
i«  b<»noiirahIy  di«tinguL*lied  by  its  early  caix>  for 
tjio  in-wme.  Kit  her  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
or  the  beginning'  of  the  19th,  every  considerable 
town  in  the<  ountr\-  (Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dandee, 
Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Dumfries)  hcwl  erected  a 
•royal  rhartere<l  a»'vlum '  f<ir  it»elf,  through  the 
|«  n«  v(.ltm  t  fTart-  n{  individual  citizens  or  of  cor- 


Omimonly  each  royal  asylvn  has  two  houses  or 

departments,  one  for  the  poorer  and  the  other  for 
tlie  richer  patients.  The  system  hits  worked  well, 
and  by  means  of  it  far  more  complete  provbion  hiu» 
been  matle  for  the  insane  of  moderate  meauH  than 
in  England.  The  laruest  institution  in  Scotland  is 
the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  at  Morningside, 


which  contains  I'M)  private  jtatients  paying  the 
higher  Ixiards,  2(M)   pasin;:  tlie 
patients  paid  for  out  of  the  rates. 
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bodies.   These  made  provision  for  all  their 
'  and  ddi  aliki^  aadi  helping  tha  other. 


The  United  States  of  America  have  spent  enor- 
mous same  to  make  the  best  provision  possihle  for 
the  mentally  afHieted.  As  mneh  as  £600  a  hed  has 

been  tlu^re  siient  on  several  'state  a.sylunis'  in  New 
York,  New  .Jersey,  and  Mas.sachusett.s.  In  most  of 
tlie  states  all  citizens,  rich  and  |MM)r  alike,  have  the 
privilege  of  using  the  state  asylums.  The  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  the  first-  to  make  philanthropie 
eirorts  to  provide  '  hosnital '  accommo<1ation  for  the 
insane,  their  efforts  following  at  a  very  short  inter- 
val the  work  of  I'inel  and  Tuke.  The  institutions 
in  the  United  States  are  now  crow  ing  to  be  as 
laige  in  aiae  aa  those  in  the  United  Kingdom* 
One  of  the  most  original  asvlumB  in  the  world, 
in  it.s  plan,  is  that  at  KankaKce,  Illinois.  It  ha-i 
1600  patients,  and  con>ists  of  alnrnt  twenty  houses 
laid  out  on  the  twu  sides  of  a  'street,'  forming 
in  fact  an  insane  town,  ail  of  w  hose  inhabitants 
resort  four  times  a  «lay  to  a  central  dining>room  or 
restaurant  for  their  meals,  and  where  a  central 
ward  for  the  sick  and  the  administration  buildings 
are  also  situate<l.  Tlie  pi<>vi>ion  for  the  insane 
in  the  suuthem  states,  ho\\ever,  is  backward  and 
defective :  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, even  by  Americans  who  have  seen  its 
asylums,  that  Great  Britain  has  led  the  way  in 
its  provisions  for  the  treHttmiit  of  the  innne« 

and  that  it  is  still  unsuri>a.ssetl  in  the  world. 

There  are  l.'i>  public  asvluiiis  and  117  private 
asvlums  now  iu  the  l/nited  Kingdom.  The 
prindples  of  oonstmction  of  sneh  building  have 
become  much  more  doniestie  and  hosuital-iilM 
and  less  prison-like  than  formerly.  Ruh  one 
should  Ije  a  hnsiiit-il  fiiiim:,  and  the  ditrerent 
wards  in  it  should  be  ariuiiged  to  suit  ditlerent 
classes  of  {latients  in  difl'erent  states  of  mind.  Iu 
fact  the  carefid  '  adaptation  of  the  house  to  its  in* 
habitants '  in  every  stage  of  their  disease  should  be 
canied  out.  There  should  1m<  in  eadi  one  huapital 
waitis  for  special  mental  and  iM)dily  nuoiii;;,  run- 
vttlrsccnt  waiils  just  likf  Iiuhh  -.  Nvai^l-^  whi-re  the 
mot«t  acute  and  violent  and  dangerous  can  l>e  safely 
and  properly  treated  without  annoying  the  rjuiet 
and  eonvauseent.  Eveiy  means  for  suitable  coat* 
panionship  and  for  varied  occupation  and  amnse- 

ment  should  be  provided.  A  ^.-nml  a>-yluni  should 
in  fact  lie  a  series  of  sj>ecial  imxlel  dwellings  suit4.Hl 
to  men  and  women  who  nee<l  a  somewhat  ditlerent 
mode  of  life  from  ordinary  mankind.  Good  asylums 
for  the  richer  classes  have  seaside  and  country  housea 
where  the  patients  go  for  change  in  small  parties. 

The  J.untirij  Lntrs. — For  the  protection  of  the 
pro|i4'rty  <it  the  insane,  laws  had  tu  ]«■  made  at  a 
very  early  mM'iixl.    The  first  statute  on  the  suhject 
for  England  was  pasJH.Hl  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ILt 
and  for  Scotland  in  Uie  beginning  of  Um  14th  cen- 
tury.  Both  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Property 
tht  n  iiii  iint  land,  and  the  jirimar^'  duties  of  land 
were  to  the  king  and  the  country.    If  the  man  who 
held  it  from  the  king  was  untit  from  mental  in- 
capacity to  perform  these  duties,  tlien  the  lung  had 
to  resume  possession  or  apimint  another  to  take  his 
I  place  an<l  do  them.     But  the  man's  state  could 
j  not  be  ascertainisl  without  a  formal  in<|uiiy  by 
a  responsilile  othcial  —  the    (  haii' ellor— ami  the 
1  chief  object  of  the  early  statutes  was  to  provide  for 
I  sneh  aa  inqniiy.  If  the  man  waa  foand  to  la 
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idioCie  or  fMoon,  he  alonp;  with  his  pn)[>ci  ty  uajusetl 
into  the  care  of  hi-*  nparf^t  inrvlt*  i<'!;iii\f.  uiiu  tiwro  ! 
wan  an  »;n(l  of  him  so  fur  jus  tli-  v.  »  iit.  la  time 
Kume  little  care  was  liestowt-  1  i.ii  liim  ;is  a  liumaa 
being,  apart  from  hi«  l>ein|{  im  owner  uf  hitul.  The 
principle  woH  afterwardH  adopted  that  the  tnqiiiry 
was  to  be  held  before  »  joiy,  the  inue  being  oeler- 
mined  by  them,  and  the  coiiManences  nf  the 
verdict  Inun;,'  c;irri<  i[  nut  uiiilcr  the  direotion  of 
the  Chancelltir.    I{.*i\veen  and  1H89  at  least 

forty  statotes  were  paH'><;d  in  Englaml  relating  to 
the  insaiMh  and  aoniething  like  eight  or  ten  in 
Seotinnd.  The  most  im|M)rtAnt  of  them  all  was 
the  i^Tciit  EngUsb  Lunacy  Act  of  181'),  p,issc<l 
lhrou;;h  the  exertion*  of  Lonl  Shaftf^iburv,  the 
pliiIauthro{>bL  It«  object*  wore  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  the  insane,  and  ilA  effect'*  have  l>een 
nioet  beneficial  in  Eiigland,  M'hile  throughout  tlie 
«iviliaed  vorid  ita  inilnenoe  for  good  haa  oeen  felt. 
Under  ito  proriidonR  asylams  hare  been  erected  for 
every  county  in  Kn^'Iaml.  A  Boanl  of  ("oniniis- 
nioners  wa»  appoint^tl  wiio  inspect  and  rc'iH>rt  on 
ever}-  asylam,  and  see  every  insane  person  Mliether 
in  or  out  of  an  inatitation  ;  and  eveiy  precaution 
WM  taken  that  the  imane  ahould  be  well  treated, 
fll-treatnient  of  them  lieing  aeverely  punishable. 
At  lea«t  £10,(KW,000  of  capital  ha*  l>een  laid  out  in 
building  asyiuin-^.  ami  om  t  t'l . %(X),f)(X)  a  year  lie- 
aidea  is  expended  for  tlie  maintenance  of  their 
inwatM.  A  neir  atatute  in  1889  made  certain 
ehaana  wliidi  asMrienoa  liad  aaggeetad.  The 
Seoten  atalate  of  18S7  was  fonnded  on  tiie  English 
Act  of  IS45.  I'mler  it  a  Board  of  (.'oniniissioners 
in  Lunacy  waa  apjxiintcd  for  Scotland,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  insane  of  the  counties  that 
had  no  exietiog  royal  asylomx.  Ireland  has  a 
very  good  asvlnm  system,  with  inspeeton  in 
lunacy.  Soot  land  has  orach  the  advantage  of 
England  in  the  eiute  and  economy  with  whicli 
the  |M(>|MMty  of  an  insane  j»erson  can  l>e  taken 
care  of  t<!iM|M>ranly  or  permanently  under  the 
charge  of  a  L'uratur  Bonui,  strictly  responsilde  to 
the  Court  of  Session.  Englajid  holds  to  the  old. 
eombroasand  expemdve,  hot  ver\-  etfieient  hy>tem 
of  a  formal  inquirj'  {dr  luuntin,  iinjiiii mtlo)  by  a 
•Master  in  Lunacy'  in  each  tji>e.  If  the  patient 
is  found  incapable  of  managing  bin  affairH  ( lum 
eompoi  meiUit),  the  Lord  Cbanoelior  appoints 
a  'eommittoe  of  the  penon '  to  see  to  his  comfort 
and  proper  treatment,  and  a  'committee  of  the 
estate'  to  manage  his  property.  In  addition  to 
the  HtAtutes  that  regulate  tlie  cure  of  the  j>roperty 
and  the  persons  of  the  insane,  there  are  acts  that 
provide  for  the  protaetion  of  the  pnbUo  and  the 
aale  cnatody  of  inaaae  personH  who  baif  committed 
Crimea  or  are  specially  dangerotu — ^the  Criminal 
Lunacy  Statutes  ami  there  are  tiinH*  great  estah- 
li.-lim''nt*»  for  riimiiial  hinatie-j.  one  at  Broadmoor 
for  ICiiu'liiriil.  OIK-  at  Dnndnim  for  Ireland,  and  one 
in  connection  with  I'ertU  Penitentiary  for  Scot- 
land. About  tbree  foarths  of  the  obvioDBly  inaane 
are  now  in  asylums  or  nnder  committees  or 
curators,  the  others  l)eing  boarded  under  su|>er- 
vinion  in  familie-*,  or  placed  in  workliouxn. 
And  yet,  with  the  great  facility  for  treating  the 
iuflane  in  aaylunii^,  hucIi  precautione  are  taken  by 
the  law  and  by  the  boards  of  Inna^  against  tbeiV 
abase  that  no  case  of  ille^  detention  of  a  sane 
person  on  the  ground  of  insanity  in  a  public  or 
private  a-syluni  wan  proved  in  the  exhaustive  in- 
•  |iiirv  into  the  sni.jert  l>y  the  select  eomnittee  of 
tlie  uou8e  of  Comuions  in  1877. 

Curabihty  of  Inmriitu.—Takinf!  all  the  eases 
now  technically  reckonco  as  in»<anity  and  Hcnt  to 
asylums,  40  per  cent,  recover;  bnt  many  of  the<*e 
are  suliject  to  relapses— fronj  whirli,  however,  tli<  v  , 
often  recover  again,  just  as  people  lunve  relapses  1 
In  riienmatlmi  and  bnmdiitis.  But  if  th«  alight  I 


mental  distulNUMea  not  sent  to  aaylnma  at  all, 

and  the  eases  sent  to  asylums  in  \vhi(-h  there  l«  do 
organic  bndn  disease  nor  very  advanced  heniiity, 
are  aloiK-  taken,  the  mtaof  nonvety  ia  ai  lenat  TO 

per  cent. 

Mortaiity.  —The  rate  is  from  80  to  100  per  1000  el 
the  inaane  living,  or  aliout  five  tbnea  the  deatfa-cate 
among  the  general  population.  Insanity  is  in  6wi  a 
dL«eaf*e  of  tlu-  brain,  trom  whidi  peofda  die  aa  fimm 

other  di-seOMib. 

at  which  Truanity  occtirt  moft  frequently. — 
Taking  the  number  of  persons  living  at  Uie  differ* 
ent  agea,  and  the  proportion  of  persona  of  the  aaaM 

ngpH  who  licconie  insane  during  eadi  i^eriinl,  we  6od 
that  insanity  occun»  most  frequently  in  men  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five,  and  in  women  from  lin  \  to  fiftv- 
five.  But  perhaps  a  more  instructive  mode  of  look- 
ing at  the  ages  most  liahio  to  insanity  is  to  point  oat 
that  there  are  periods  specially  liable  to  it — via.  at 
the  end  of  adolescence,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-fonr, 
when  the  organi-'^tn  is  just  attruiiiii;,'  reiirodiicti^e, 
that  is,  organic,  perfection,  heredity  being  then  the 
chief  cause ;  at  mid-life,  from  thirty  to  fifty-five,  the 
worries  and  atraina  of  life,  and  the  elim'acteiic  in 
women  being  then  the  chief  canaea;  and  aikr 
seventy,  the  general  failnre  of  old  a^,  and  espael> 
ally  the  deficiency  of  blood  to  the  brain  then  resah- 
ing  from  its  dincascil  arteries  being  the  cause. 

Is  Insanity  xncrcaaiuff  ^ — In  England  the  nanil«r 
of  the  insane  known  to  exist  has  risen  from 
86,762  in  1859  to  84,346  in  1889.  or  from  Ifl-tf?  m 
29 -O?  to  everv  10,000  of  the  popnlaHon :  and  in 
Scotland  from  6413  to  11,9.'>4,  or  from  19  S  to  28^ 
per  lO.OW)  of  the  population  in  the  same  time  liot 
this  increase  doe-s  not  prove  a  real  increase  ol 
lunacy.  For  if  we  take  tue  newly -registered  cases 
of  the  disease  each  year,  and  compare  their  num- 
bers with  the  population,  we  find  it  has  only  ri.'^n 
from  4"5  to  0  ])er  10,000  of  the  )>opulation  la 
(Jre.-it  Hritain  in  thirty  yi'ars.  It  is  clear,  thereftwr, 
that  there  is  an  aecnmulation  of  the  insane  from  the 
following  causes-  viz.  ( I )  through  their  boiu<;  taken 
better  care  of ;  (2)  the  al>undanoe  of  good  uatitn- 
tions,  where  all  the  insane  poor  can  be  gratnitonshr 
treated  ;  {^)  the  operation  of  the  lunacy  laws  :  (4) 
the  increjising  sensitiventw  of  public  opinion  a.-  to 
the  neglect  or  ill  treatment  of  insane  i>e«>ple  ;  mA 
(5)  the  widening  area  of  the  mental  uisturbancet 
that  are  reckoned  technical  insanity  requiring 
treatment  in  asylums,  all  these  tending  to  ia- 
crease  the  nnml>crs  of  the  recognised  and  regis* 
tcred  insane.  Tlitrc  is  in  fact  no  pnnjf  that 
ini>anity  a.s  a  whole  is  increasing :  certain  forms 
are  no  doubt  increasing,  and  presumably  other 
f<Hina  aro  diminishing  in  amonnt» 

MediethUgaX  and  Seeial  ROtOioiu  o/fnaoMiy.— 
Few  persona  have  studied  carefully  the  mental 
Htatc  of  our  criminal  population  hut  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  crime  is  most  closely  related  to 
mental  defect  in  very  many  cases.  Could  we  abolish 
the  latter  the  former  would  shrink  to  small  propor> 
tions.  This  does  not  awume  that  many  or  most 
criminalH  are  technically  insane  persons.  Tbey  are 
merely  bbxxl-relations  of  the  insane.  The  law  has 
l>een  gradually  altering  its  tests  u.s  to  the  amount  of 
insanity  that  absolves*  from  punishment  for  crime. 
Of  old  a  man  acensed  of  aime  had  to  be  totally 
detirions  or  fiitnona  to  be  absolved  from  pnnMi 
ment.  Now  the  power  of  controlling  his  arti  .n-  i« 
being  gnulually  made  the  test.  Tlie  law  Iuls  tins 
approached,  and  at  hist  coincides  witli,  the  srientuic 
views  of  insanity.  Sitciety  should  have  the  kemxst 
interest  in  the  mental  condition  of  ite  membsfk 
Soundness  of  mind  is  the  most  precious  possesBKM 
of  a  people,  for  there  are  innumerable  degrees  an^ 
kinds  of  mental  and  moral  defects  that  fall  fxr 
short  of  insanity,  yet  are  intimately  related  to 
it,  hereditarily  and  psyehdlQgiflaUjr— deisela  thift 
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Weaken  n  people's  power  of  work,  diminish  its 
moral  forw,  and  iinnair  it«  social  sUiliility.  It  in 
one  oi  the  most  deeply  saddening  and  tenilile  of  the 
facts  in  hnman  hutory  that  of  tbo  men  of  genina 
who  havi»  r.ii-ed  and  ^'Iorifif<l  mankind  few  have 
been  without  mental  di«ea»e  in  their  faniilicw,  and 
many  have  themi-elve«  fallen  victiniH  to  it.  If  it  is 
true  that  an  yet  the  niiMie  of  human  development 
liax  been  snch'that  to  <.'et  imo  man  of  genius  nature 
JumL  to  aaerifice  mentally  numy  of  hia  kindred,  Um 
world  abooM  pay  tuvme  of  the  debt  it  owea  to  ita 
^•oeta  and  think,  rs  hy  an  unurudpny;  care  of  such 
virtini*.  To  iiroduco  in  tiie  nuniau  brain  the 
git^atot  nicutal  Btrenirth  without  running  the  rink 
€»f  liability  to  mental  disease  most  be  one  of  the 
eaaeatial  orobleniH  of  the  fntare  for  the  edneatibniet, 
the  sociolojnst,  the  politician,  and  the  physician. 
Insanity  is  eoninionly  the  linal  breakdown  which 
-lioWH  that  many  pieviou>*  fjenemtions  iia4l  Vtrokon 
the  lawn  of  natore  in  their  lives.  It  i8  the  out- 
come of  a  civilisation  in  which  the  true  principled) 
o<  evolatton  for  hnman  beinga  had  not  been  onder- 
•tood  aad  aaristed. 

Hi©  <)hi«f  infKlcni  aathorities  »re :  I'laiKlf  r.i's  In- 
•am/y;  Backnill  and  Hack  Tuke'ji  I'riirh'thifiiriil  Midi- 
tint;  C!oagtf>n'*  Mtntal  IXteatet ;  (irii-Mitigur'it  MenUU 
Patk>jioijff ;  btrvan  Lewia'a  Alenfal  Dittfttft ;  Maudaley's 
Palkolot}^  o/  Miiid :  Sankey't  Mental  Diseate ;  Savage's 
InmiHitw :  i>y\X*ksLi  InMinitp ;  fiaXVt  Maladie*  MentnUt ; 
K*c)airol'a  JUnladirt  MtnlaUt;  Goislain's  PhrtnorioUiic* ; 
Loy'a  Maladif*  Mmtala :  Horul's  MaladiiU  MaUala: 
XaolLnlhrVhvnf'*  Pnrhiatrie ;  Kraepetia's  AjwMiBfHir; 
V.  Zietn«en  and  Soliiuu'a  Ptjfchiati  ie. 

iMCliptl^Bl  if  the  name  given  to  reoorda, 
not  of  the  natare  of  a  book,  which  are  en^ved  or 

insrribe<l  on  stone,  metal,  clay,  and  similar  mnte- 
riaU.  Since  uii'  ieiit  tl(M'uments  committed  to  sucli 
ilejitructihle  niutcrials  as  papvruH,  piirclinjent, 
or  iiaper  have  largely  peritihe<l,  inscriptions  on 
harJer  materials  are  iu  many  caaea  the  aoie  aonrces 
of  oar  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  of  early 
lantrna^ree :  and,  even  when  M88.  have  been  pre- 
servetl  hy  copyists,  inscriptions,  which  preserve 
the  original  lorms  of  the  letters,  are  of  supreme 

Pilifographical  importance.  All  the  books  of  the 
baeniciAniL  Sabnsaaa,  EtrnBGana*  Babylonians, 
Anarriaaa,  NanidiaBa,  aad  Iberlaaa  have  peri8lie<l. 
and  hence  a  conRiderahle  portion  of  mir  knowlwlge 
of  earlv  ori«ntAl  history  is  derives!  M>lely  from 
irj»cnpti<in-.  A  wry  largo  numher  of  inscriptions 
are  mortuary  epitaphs.  Othcm,  usually  the  mo««t 
imp(trta.nt,  are  taoonls  of  the  events  in  the  reigns  of 
kifl^a.  Otbeta  an  dedicatiooa  of  altan^  templeH, 
or  •qaedoeta.  Many  are  of  a  religiona  ehaiacter, 
rpeoniing  donation*  to  t4Miiiih's  or  in  honour  of  the 
froiia.  Others  are  commeiiial  contracts,  luinking 
recordj*,  receipts  for  taxes  scratchctl  on  potshenis, 
acriMdtBga  on  walU  {graffiti),  imprecauona,  and 
i— <iip<i<>as  ofi  seals,  gents,  or  vasra.  Probably 
morr  than  150,000  inscriptionn  are  known,  and  a 
Tsxt  litpmture  haj*  accunmlatetl  aronnd  them. 
Tli^'i  arr.  h'i\vr\f'r,  niually  (•l.i>s<'il,  not  hy  their 
aobjocta,  but  according  to  the  language  in  which 
tfcay  am  vritton.  with  a  suksidiaiy  enronnlo(^ioal 
fwapwnwit^  The  chief  claases  are  Semitic, 
0«eC,  lAtia,  Rnnie,  Cnmlfemi,  Egyptian,  and 

IsdlJUL 

SoHitic  Jmct  ptiotis. — The  oldest  ins<'ription  in 
tbe  Pbonieian  alphabet  is  the  dedication  of  a 
braajee  vcmcI.  found  in  Cyprtis,  which  belonged  to 
tl»e  c«n>ple  of  Baal  I<ebanon,  and  is  now  Tn  the 
fSt'dinth^'lue  National  at  I*ari'<.  It  was  written  in 
\w  rrign  of  Hiram,  king  of  the  Sidonians.  und 
iii-ay  lie  aj<»'i;.aic«l  to  the  enil  of  the  llthcenturk'  lie. 
or  tbe  beginning  of  the  lOtb.  Of  Komewliat  later 
Aala^  abaat  MO  B.C.,  is  the  Moabito  Stone,  which 
•aaSaiaa  a  record  of  the  chief  eventa  in  the  reign 
atf  Mfliha,  king  of  Moab,  incJnding  hia  war  with 


Ahab.  It  is  now  in  the  innfieum  of  the  Louvre  at 
Parib.  In  the  »ame  collection  Ih  a  long  inscription 
on  tiie  black  basalt  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar, 
king  ol  Sidon,  aaaigned  to  the  cloee  of  the  6th 
cenlurj'  n.c.  Among  otluM-  itn)Mirt!uit  I'lianician 
inscription!*  are  a  Kaorilicial  tiuill  found  at  Mar- 
Rcillet* ;  au  Hth  century  inscription  from  Nora, 
in  Sardinia ;  the  dedication  of  a  bronze  altar  by 
Yehanmelek,  king  of  Gel>al ;  and  nuiuemna  ia* 
aeriptions  of  the  Pliccniciaa  kings  of  Cypms,  one  of 
them  a  bilingual,  which  gave  the  key  to  the  Cypriote 
writing  (see  I'ltfFMCiA ).  In  the  Bame  IMin  nician 
alphaliet  i^  the  Hehrew  reconl  in  the  tunnel  which 
brought  the  water  under  Ophel  to  the  jkhiI  of 
Siloam.  It  is  assigned  to  tbe  reign  either  of 
Heiekiah  or  Manaaaeh  in  the  7th  century  B.C. 
We  have  also  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  from 
Hcrwl's  temple  at  Jemsalem,  and  others  from 
tombs  near  JerURaleni,  which  are  i  nrlier  than  the 
j  siege  by  Titus,  and  numerons  early  in^cripiiuna 
from  Jewish  cemeteries  in  the  Crimea,  at  AdeOi 
Veaoaa*  Arlea,  Tortoaa,  and  Borne.  ^  At  Palmyim 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  inaeriptiona  datmg 

from  the  1st  to  the  .1<l  ci-nlury  A  D  ,  hut  mostly 
written  in  the  reiiin  of  Zenoliia,  and  there  are 
others  in  many  of  the  museums  of  Europe.  A 
Palmyrene  inscription  was  found  in  187H  at  South 
Shields  near  the  Roman  wall.   See  Palmyra. 

At  NablQs  there  is  a  Samaritan  inscription, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  containing  a 
voi>ioii  (if  tlie  Decalogue.  The  mo«t  interesting 
Arabic  in.^cription  is  tme  in  Kufic  charactei-s  in- 
acribed  with  gold  letters  on  blue-glared  tiles  run- 
ning round  the  Qubbet-<a-8akia,  or  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  at  Jeraealero,  tlie  great  moaqne  erected  by 
the  Calif  Abdalmalik  in  the  year  72  A.H.  The 
Nahathean,  oi  early  Arabic  alphal>et,  is  iiscd  in 
ntimerous  insr!  i|it iniis  on  the  rocks  nt  Sinai,  and 
abo  in  the  Uauran,  one  of  which  <lates  froni  tlie 
reign  of  Herod  tiM  Greak  From  the  neighboar* 
hood  of  Aden  come  a  large  number  of  inscriptinna 
in  the  Smith  Semitic  alplial>et ;  and  there  are  two 
early  Ethiopic  inscriptions  dating  fnmj  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries  A.n.  at  Axiim,  in  Ahyhsinia.  At 
Haji-abad  and  Nakhsh-i-Rnstani,  near  Persepolis, 
are  a  anmber  of  inacriptiona  of  tbe  Pailhiau  and 
SMaaniaa  klnga.  In  one  of  them  Sapor  L  reoorda 
his  viffory  over  the  Emperctr  Valerian  and  the 
Knmun  armv.  These  in-<ri|iti(»ns  are  written  in 
a  script  derived  tuMn  \\\^•  A  i  a  iin';iri,  and  exhibit 
the  oldest  form  of  the  i'ehievi  alphaltet.  At  Si- 
ngan  fu,  in  China,  ia  an  inacriution  writtaa  partly 
in  Syriac  characters  and  partly  in  Chiaeae^  dated 
in  the  year  781  A.D.,  and  recording  the  ^trodoe* 
tion  of  christiaaity  into  China  the  Neatoriaa 
missionaries. 

The  Corpus  Insfriptionum  SemiHeanim,  a  splen- 
did and  exhansti\'e  work  begun  in  1881  by  the 
French  Academy  nnder  the  editorship  of  M.  Renan, 
will,  when  complete,  include  all  trie  Semitic  in- 
scriptions in  photocrnphic  fuo  sindle.  Tlie  most 
generally  u-^-fuI  ImmiK  dealing  with  Semitic  inscrip- 
tions is  Sciir5der's  Itie  I'hoinzUche  Sprachc  (1860), 
which  contains  325  of  the  most  important.  OtlMlB 
will  be  fonnd  in  Geaenina,  Afenwncato  Limgmm 
Phegnieia  ( 1821 ),  and  in  the  Corpwt  ffucripti&mtm 

Nfhrfti'rfinnn.     See  TMkI  NUM  A.  MoAlsiTK  S  PoNi:. 

Greek  Iiismj>ti"ti.<. — The  oldest  (iuek  inscrip^ 
tions  hitherto  ilixcovered  are  the  mortuary  recoroa 
from  the  ieUtnd  of  Santorin  (Thera)  in  the  JEgetM, 
which  may  belong  to  the  8th  and  0th,  or  even 
to  the  10th,  centurj-  R.r.  The  earliest  inscrip- 
tions to  which  a  delinite  date  can  Ik-  assigned  nre 
llie  records  cut  on  llie  knee  ot  one  of  the  cnju-itkal 
statues  at  .\bu  Siml»el,  near  the  s«*cond  cataract  <if 
the  Nile,  by  (Ireek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Psammetichun,  king  of  E;:vpt.  They  date  from  the 
end  of  the  7th  or  tlie  U-^inuiug  of  the  6tJi  oentnry 
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B.  C.  Tluve  iiic  followed  liv  the  reconls  on  the 
bases  of  the  .statiu's  wliieh  lined  tlit'  Sucroil  Way 
ieaMlintf  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  JSranohiUa-, 
near  Miletiu.  They  are  all  earlier  than  the  Fenian 
war,  and  are  aflugned  to  tJie  6tb  century  b.c.  Of 
about  the  same  date  is  the  celebrated  Si^ean 
inacription  from  the  Troa<l,  now  in  the  Britbli 
Miueum.  Of  the  oth  century  Ls  the  lonir  and 
important  inscription  of  LygdaniLs,  found  by  Sir 

C.  riewton  at  HaUoamassiu.  which  lieionga  to  the 
time  of  Rerodotnii.  Alter  the  Fenian  trar  Greeic 
inscriptionH  liecanie  more  nutnemii-*.  The  most 
interesting,  from  iin  historical  ]K>int  of  view,  is 
that  insorihwl  on  tiie  trophy  tici  ted  at  Delphi 
bv  the  Greeks  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Femtans  at  Plat-va.  It  is  now  in  tlie  Hippodrome 
at  Constantinople,  where  it  was  placed  Con- 
stantine.  Another  inscription  of  historical  interest 
is  the  dedication  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  cif  a  bronze 
helmet,  whieli  formed  part  of  the  .'iiM>ilH  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Cumac  in  474  B.C.,  when  tiie  naval 

Eower  of  the  EtruscaDS  was  shattered  by  Uiero  L, 
ing  of  Syracuse.  It  was  found  at  Olympia  hy  Sir 
W.  Gell,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Mn<<eum  (see 
Etruria).  It  wa«  the  pmctice  of  the  Greek  states 
to  affix  copies  of  tnMliis  to  the  walls  of  their 
temples.  Several  of  these  have  l»oen  preserved. 
They  are  mostly  between  Athens  and  her  allies, 
and  beloag  to  the  6th  and  following  centuries. 
The  earKeat  wMch  we  possess  is  a  treaty  between 
the  Eleans  and  the  Hera'an-*,  whicli  is  a^si^rncd  to 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  It  is  cngrave<l 
on  a  bronze  tablet  winch  ■wok  bung  in  the  temple 
of  Zena  at  Olyrapia,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
MnMVm.  To  the  Sth  century  belong  the  interest- 
inn  records  of  the  l)attles  fought  by  the  Athenians 
at  Drabescos  and  Potidu'a  ;  also  a  list,  now  in  the 
Louvio,  of  tlio  Athenian  citizens  who  fell  in  ryprus 
and  Egypt  in  the  year  400  B.c.  ;  several  enumera- 
tions of  the  treasures  deposite«l  in  the  Parthenon ; 
and  detailed  aeoonnta  relating  to  the  arection  and 
eost  of  the  Ereehthenm  at  Atnena.  The  forsf^olng 
are  the  most  imitnrf.mt  (neek  inscriptions  of  the 
early  period.  Tliose  oi  later  date  are  e.xtremely 
numerous*.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  written 
in  Greek  hexameters,  was  discovered  in  1879  at 
Brongh  in  Westmorland.  It  is  in  memory  of  a 
Syrian  youth  who  is  believed  to  have  perished 
during  the  campaign  of  Septimins  Sevcrus  against 
the  Caleilonians  in  the  year  2()9  A.  I).  It  ia  BOW  in 
the  Fitzwilliara  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

It  ia  sathnatBd  that  90,000  Greek  InMBiptions  are 
faiowB  to  sofaoIanL  More  than  10^000  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Hm  Berlin  Aesdeny  in  Hw  Conm  Iimrijh 
Honum  Grteearum,  of  which  the  llzst  two  volnmes,  edited 
hf  Kkkh,  sppenred  in  1S28  and  18SS :  the  third,  edited 
by  Fraiir.,  in  ISri-l;  and  fi  urth,  edited  bj  Kinbhoff, 
in  isr»().  Kirchhoff,  Kohli-r.  and  I >itt«nbcrger have  edited 
the  Corpnt  In»cn'f>tioiintn  AKicrtriun,  of  wliich  tlif  first 
voliHUf  npiM'Rred  m  The  cliiff  hist-nrical  iiiKcrip- 

tioni  havf  liccn  publishi'd  in  a  h;«n<ly  volume  l>y  the 
Clarendon  T'n  at  Oxford,  tditt'd  by  iL  L  Hicks,  under 
the  title  ..4  M  nni  il  of  (ircek  HiKtorirnl  I ii^<  >-i/>ti"iiji  ( 18S2). 
The  dialect  uutcriptiona  atv  nivvn  in  Cauer'^  Difectiu, 
and  fac-similea  of  the  inscriptionti  most  valuitble  for 
palieographical  purposes  by  Kuhl,  Inaeri^vme*  Uracff 
AntiquiMinur  (  Berlin,  1S8'2 ).  For  the  beginner  in  Qreck 
epigraphy,  Kohl's  Imtuiinu  Jnteriptuntim  Oreeearum 
(Berlin,  1883),  a  cheap  and  aaeful  little  book,  and 
ketnaeh's  Traiti  iff£pignpM$  Ortemte  (Fkiia  U86)  can 
be  iMoaamsnded ;  see  also  BL  8L  BMerta^  An  tntroduc- 
Kon  to  Oredt  E/riffrapfig  (OambL  Univ.  nm,  1888).  St^ 
table  at  AtPHABET,  VoL  L  p.  187. 

From  Cypnis  we  have  a  number  of  (ireek  inscrip- 
tions in  a  very  ancient  pro-alphabetic  character, 
which  is  usnaliy  designated  as  the  Cypriote  sylla- 
bary, and  is  )>elievod  to  )«  related  to  the  scripts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Syria,  such  aa  the 
Cariau,  the  Lycian,  and  the  Hittito,  wUeh  are 


known  to  us  only  through  in.*»crijition».  The  iu'»t 
iniportaut  of  these  is  a  h)ng  Lycian  inscriptj'W 
assigned  to  the  5th  century  it.c,  found  by  >ir 
C.  FeOowes  at  Xanthus,  which  is  now  in  the  BritK»h 
Museum.  A  number  of  Carian  inscriptions,  nsuali|r 
recording  the  visits  of  travellers,  have  been  found 
in  Egypt,  chielly  at  Ahydos  and  Al'U  SimbeL 
The  Hittite  inscriptions,  which  are  written  in  a 
hieroglyphic  character  not  yet  deciphere<l,  are  ea- 

¥-aved  in  Wright's  Empinqftke  iiiUiUt  (18M). 
he  Vannie  inseriptiooe  from  Armenia  are  writtes 
in  a  forn>  of  the  cuneiform  character.  Sw  IIiTTmaw 
Litthi  InHcrifttiiius, — Between  W»,(K)0  and  TO.0U9 
Latin  inscriptions  arc  known.  The  oldest  pml»ably 
date  only  from  the  3d  oentuiy  B.C.  Of  toe  eoify 
inscriptions  those  fn>m  the  tombe  of  the  Scipfai^ 
now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  are  of  extreme  iotere^ 
These,  together  with  several  of  the  oldest  Latin 
inscri|>tions,  are  printed  in  the  seccuid  appendix  u> 
Itoby  s  Latin  Grammar  (1872),  and  are  engraved 
in  fac  simile  in  Bitoebl^iMw  iMHmiiaiuMmm' 
meiito(I862). 

Latin  inscripUons  are  oonehed  in  a  style  of  iSbm 
own,  consisting  of  regular  epigraphic  formulrp,  w  ith 
conventional  mwles  of  exjjressing  names,  pateniitv, 
trihe,  country,  dntnicile,  illc^'itiiiia<  \ .  ad<^ption. 
naturalisation,  and  with  ablireviated  de^ignaiiot.^ 
of  status  for  ifreemen,  freedmen,  slaves,  children, 
as  well  as  oi  dignitiea  and  lonetiaaa  of  ^1  kinds  ui 
all  the  varlons  gradee  of  official  lif^,  military,  civil, 
and  sacerdotal.  There  are  also  conventional 
fonnnhe  for  eititaphs ;  and  others  are  empU^-ed 
for  edicts,  deilications  to  the  gtxis,  inscnpUoas 
on  buildings,  temples,  aqueducts  anid  ata tnea,  aa 
well  as  sortes,  execrations,  and  tneatrieal  timmvL 
IJcsides  formal  inscriptions  there  are  numen)*.* 

?'rajfiti  scrihhle«l  on  walls,  such  as  those  found  ai 
'onii)eii,  which  have  a  literature  of  their  own.  A* 
a  8i>ecinien  of  the  way  of  interpreting  an  ordinary 
Latin  inscription,  we  may  take  the  first  three  Uaea 
of  No.  4114in  tlie  Corpus Inaer^ptUmMm  L n tima rum 
U  begins  thtts;  'Tift.  CL.  CAinm>a  cos.  rrm. 
s.  F.  i.Kc.  AI c.n.  rn.  ru.  ntovisr.  h.  c. Ac. 
The«e  al>hrc\  lilt  ions  are  to  Ik?  »'.\|>anded  as  follow*  : 
TH}erio  Vlnudio  Candida  Covsuli,  (^htiudefrmnnt 
Mcri*  ftwitindit,  Lemto  Auguttorum  duorum,  aro- 
pnetore  Provinciee  HigpamiB  dHriont,  Att.  Mor> 
tnary  inscriptions,  which  are  extremely  numerous 
usnallv  In-gin  with  some  stock  fommhi,  such  a.* 
U.  M.  S.  (Diis  Manifni.s  Sarntin)  or  H.  S  F.  //i? 
sepn/tiis  est ).  ami  end  with  a  praver  or  pious  wtKh, 
such  as,  O.  S.  T.  T.  L.  ( Opto  sit  tibi  terra  l«ma\. 
The  Engubine  Tables  (o.v.)  form  the  chief  room* 
ment  of  the  Umbrian  aialeei.  There  are  atoat 
5000  Etruscan  inscrijitions,  wliich  have  an  extaa* 
sive  literature  of  tlieir  own.    See  Etki'RIvV. 

A  coniplet<'  colU-ttion  of  Lntin  imcriptiona  haa 
midcrtaken  V)y  the  Utrhn  .\cadeniy,  with  the  title 
Coi  fiu*  Jmcri/'tionum  Ixttivai-um,  under  the  editoraki|> 
uf  Momniieii.  Habner,  and  otheri.  Beigan  in  1889^  tha 
great  worK  already  eitenda  to  15  quarto  Toluinae»  wMi- 
out  reokonhif  supplenMntB.  Tbebeaibookforab«^ni>«r 
liW.lLLtedaara  jraiidtoot<^Xaf*a  /fi«pna(»HM<ia9(() 
or  QNpia^a  Cown  d^i^Mbrapate  Latine  (Rtris.  1889  '. 
The  most  complete  eoUeetton  of  the  dialect  insertptioBs 
of  Italy — Etnifecan,  T'^mbrian,  Oscan.  and  Mrnapian — n 
Fahretti's  Corpu*  Ivxrriptivnum  lUilicnrum  (2  rol« 
1*7-77),  with  Mvi  r.-»1  NUpplcnn-ntJt.  />i>  C'mKrt^t Kr^ 
Siimchflmkuiii/'  r,  cditts]  by  Aufrtcht  and  Kirvhl:-  ^ 
(2  vols.  1S4'.*-.51 ),  and  MoiiuuKtn'^  Die  I'tUnilattA-Af-n 
Vi'ilrdeii  {  KSftu)  may  also  l>e  coti^ultcd.  The  inscriptiom 
in  the  ratacouib*  will  Ije  found  in  De"  Kossi's  Intcr^^ 
tiont*  OirUtiamr  urbit  Jtoma,    See  LaTIK,  GBAlrriTl. 

Runir  In-vrrijitions  have  been  found  in  greAi 
Tiunilit>r>*  in  S\\riirn,  Norway.  Denmark,  Vork'^hir*;. 
Cumlierland,  Kent,  and  the  I.slc  of  Man.  Auoog 
the  oldest  is  one  n.s.signcd  to  the  Ist  centoiy  JLDl 
on  a  rock  near  Trondbjem  in  Norway  t  aad  tlw 
Tone  Stone,  also  in  Nonvay,  wliidi  n  aa40Md 
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to  the  3d  centnn-.  One  of  the  most  interenting 
U  on  a  niMsive  pilden  torque  found  at  liuzeii  in 
Wallachia.  This  is  a  relic  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Danutiixui  provinces  by  the  Goths  in  the  M  century. 
At  Collinghara,  in  Yorkshire,  i«  a  Runic  in»crii»ti<in 
in  memory  of  King  Oswin,  wlio  was  munlered  in 
ttoO  A.U.,  and  there  is  another  at  Bewco-Htlc  in 
nieniorj-  of  King  Alcfrith,  wh«)  died  in  670.  At 
lJanmi»iiie,  in  Cumberland,  there  is  a  rock  with  a 
Kmu  iu!scri|ition  i-ecordin^  the  treacherous  slauL-hter 
by  Holiert  dc  Vaux,  a  N<inimn  knight,  of  Gillhieb 
iiuelh,  owner  of  the  lands  of  LanercosU  The  cross 
at  Ituthwell  (q.v.),  near  Dunifries,  contains  a  por- 
tion of  Ca-dnion's  [mem  on  the  crucifixion. 

The  brtt  oollection  of  Kunio  iiiscriptioiu  is  by  G. 
Stephcnn,  Tlu  Old  Xorthem  Runic  AfonummU  of 
Scandttiana  and  Knijland  ( 3  Toli.  184i6-84 ).  A  si-lection 
of  the  more  important  will  lie  found  in  the  HarvlUiok  of 
tMt  tHd  AorfArm  Runie  Monumenti  ( 1884  ),  by  the  same 
editor.    Se«  RcMM,  Ogam,  Sctlfturkd  Stones. 

AmtricaH  IriMcritAiont. — In  Greenland,  on  the 
■horen  of  Baffin  my  and  Davis  Strait,  a  few 
genuine  Rnnic  inscriptions  have  lieen  discoveretl. 
They  probably  date  from  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
tariett,  and  were  <loubtIeM  executed  by  Icelandic 
colonists  or  exidorers.  Keconls,  variously  con- 
jectured In  lie  Kunic,  Punic,  Celtil>eric,  or  is'uniid- 
i*n.  have  also  lieen  found  in  the  United  States, 
notably  on  the  Dighton  Itock  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  island  of  Monliogan  otf  the  coast  of  Maine,  in 
the  Grave  Creek  Afound  in  West  Virginio,  and 
elsewhere.  They  prove,  however,  on  exainiiintion, 
to  be  either  natural  markings  on  the  rock,  or  the 
haJf-effaced  pictorial  records  of  Indian  trilies,  or 
even  inscriptions  by  early  European  cohuiists. 
Very  dillerent  are  the  numerous  inscriptions  on 
the  walls  of  the  palaces  and  tcinpl«>s  in  the  ruined 
citiM  of  Yucatan,  Honduras,  Mexico,  and  Guate- 
mala. They  are  written  in  unknown  characters, 
which  appear  to  constitute  a  svstem  of  hieroglyphic 
or  pictorial  writing,  akin  proWbly  to  that  ot  the 
Aztec  MSS.,  which  as  yet  have  been  only  imper- 
iectly  d».fipliei-ed. 

Tlie  Cunei/unn  Inscriptions,  from  which  the  con- 
temporary- annals  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  have 
been  decipherc<l  in  recent  vears,  form  by  tfiemsclves 
a  vast  dei>artmcnt  of  Btuafy.  The  oldest  may  <late 
from  altout  3000  B.C.  One  of  the  most  notable  is 
the  great  historical  inscription  of  Darius  HyRta'«i>«'s, 
engrave*!  on  the  i>erpenuifular  face  of  a  riK-k,  4(K) 
feet  a)>ove  the  ]tlain,  at  Beliistun,  in  Persia.  It 
contains  a  thousand  lines  of  writing,  in  three 
languages,  Persian,  Proto-Meilic,  and  Semitic 
Babylonian.  Not  only  is  it  of  immense  luMtoricnl 
importance,  giving  an  authentic  record  of  the  event?* 
of  the  reign  of  Darius,  but  it  is  of  ureat  interest  a>« 
having  furnished  the  clue  by  which  the  cuneiform 
writing  was  first  deciphered.  Among  other  cunei- 
form inscriptions  raav  be  enumerated  the  unnalr^  ot 
Sargon  from  Khorsaftad  ;  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  .^nnacherib,  engraved  on  a  coloxsal  bull 
at  Koyanjik  ;  the  inscription  of  Samas  Itiniinon, 
ftm  of  Shalmaneser,  a  contemporary  of  Ahal>  and 
Jefaa :  the  inscription  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  giving 
an  arootint  of  the  capture  of  Damascus ;  the  long 
historical  inscriptions  of  Tiglatli-pileser  I.,  of 
Sarcon  I.,  and  ot  Esarhaddon,  and  the  account  of 
llMEfO'P^^  campaign  of  Assurl>anipal,  be<^ide>  the 
iaaerifitiun  of  Khammurabi,  king  of  Babvltm,  whii  h 
im  oMer  than  the  Exodus,  of  Unikh,  of  S'aram  Sin, 
of  Nebachadneuar,  of  Nabonidus,  his  succi'«>'^or, 
aftd  the  extremely  interesting  inscription  <>n  the 
tsaibof  Cyrus.  See  Assyria,  Bauylu.ma,  Blhia- 
Tf  3f.  CtXtlFORM. 

TV*  thvtt  eolle^ion  of  canctforro  inscriptionR  it  Tl-t 
^H»ftirm  Jn,teripttonJt  of  We$Um  Ana  \  ft  volt,  folio^ 
IMX-tOV.  edited  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinton  and  C.  Norni>. 
JLaoj  uf  the  most  iatcrMting  of  the  ouiuiifonu  aod 
mi 


Egrptian  insoriptions  are  translated  in  the  more  aoces- 
tiible  volumes  of  the  Reeordt  of  Uie  Past. 

Egiiptinn  J  u  script  ions. — The  oldest  Eg^'ptian 
inscription  to  whioii  a  date  can  be  afksignc*!  is  one 
of  Sent,  a  kin^  of  the  second  dynivbty,  who  is 
believed  by  Manette  to  have  lived  about  4700  D.c. 
This  venerable  reconi  is  now  among  the  treasure* 
of  the  Ashniolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  The  his- 
torical inscriptions  of  the  18tli  and  19th  dynasties 
are  the  most  numerous  and  interesting.  The 
records  of  the  Asiatic  camimigns  of  Thothmes  I. 
and  Thothmes  III.,  of  Seti  I.  and  liamcses  II.,  are 
all  at  Thebes.  They  are  older  than  the  Exutlus, 
and  constitute  the  chief  materials  from  which  the 
liistorj'  of  ancient  Egypt  ha>*  lieen  reconstructed. 
Two  of  the  faces  of  tlie  obelisk  called  Cleopatia's 
Nee<lle,  now  on  the  Thames  Enilmiikmcnt,  bear  the 
name  of  Thothmes  III.,  who  first  erected  it ;  on  the 
other  two  sides  Rameses  II.  has  caused  his  own 
name  to  lie  inscribed.  On  the  wall  of  a  temple  at 
Kamak  we  have  an  account  of  Shishak's  inva.«ir>n 
of  Judiea  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboom.  One  of  the 
latest  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  is  the  Rosetta 
Stone,  a  trilingual  record  in  Greek,  hieroglyphic, 
and  hieratic  characters,  engraved  on  a  bloclc  of 
l*asalt.  Its  intei-est  arises  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  alfonled  the  clue  which  enabled  Young 
and  CTiainpollion  to  decipher  the  Egy  ptian  writing. 
See  E(}Yrr,  HiEWXiLYi'liics. 

Indian  Inscriptions  are  extremely  numei-ous. 
Many  of  them  are  grants  to  temples,  engraved  on 
copper  j)late8.  The  oldest  and  most  interesting 
are  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  the  great  Bu(ldhi»>t  king, 
who  reigned  over  Northern  India  soon  after  the 
invasion  of  Alexander.  There  are  seventeen  ver- 
sions of  these  edicts,  two  engraved  tm  pillars  at 
Delhi  and  Allahabad,  and  the  rest  on  rm-ks  in 
various  parts  of  Northern  India,  from  Orissa  in  the 
east  to  Gujarat  in  the  west.  Of  later  date  ore  the 
inscriptions  in  caves,  topes,  and  temples.  There 
are  also  old  Pali  inscriptions  in  Burma,  Java,  and 
Ceylon. 

The  best  collections  of  Indian  ioscriptiona  are  in  the 
Corpus  fn*cri/>(ionum  Jndicarurti,  edited  hy  Cunnin;j- 
ham  (1877);  tno  Arch(rolo>>ieal  Hurreif  of  Writtm  India, 
edited  by  Bargew  (1874^7H);  the  KUments  of  >-n>itA 
Indian  Palno-rniphp,  by  ISuraell  (1878);  and  Miiller's 
Ancient  Inscription*  in  Ceylon  (18KJ).  The  be«t  KQ'd« 
to  Indian  pala»<i!fr»phv  ii  HoUe'*  Tabei  ran  Oud  en  jfieuw 
Indtsehe  Alphnbttm  ( HaUvin,  lXi<2). 

See  Alphabet,  YVKriiNo,  1'AL.eooHArHT,  Numis- 
UATIC8.  Accounts  of  most  of  the  fure;:oing  inscriptions 
will  be  found  in  The  Alphabet,  by  Canon  Taylor  ( 1883 ). 

Insectlvora  (Lat.,  'insect-eating'),  on  order 
of  mammals,  the  members  of  which — shrews, 
ujoles,  lie<igehogs,  and  the  like — are  mostly  terres- 
trial, usually  nocturnal  in  habit,  and  small  in  t<ize. 
They  feed  mainly  on  insects  and  Miiall  animals,  and 
in  adaptation  to  this  diet,  which  often  plays  a 
useful  part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  summita 
of  the  molar  teeth  are  lieset  with  small  cimical 
tultercles.  A  few,  such  as  the  moles,  burrow  ;  a 
few— e.g.  Potaniocalc — are  aquatic;  while  the 
divergent  Galeopitliecus,  if  included  in  this  onier, 
has  among  its  jxM^uliarities  that  of  gliding  through 
the  air  (see  FlyiNO  AmmaUS).  The  maiorily, 
however,  have  the  general  habit  of  shrews. 
Though  often  externally  resembling  various 
rodents,  the  Insectivorcs  are  entirely  <listinct  in 
their  anatomy.  Altogether  over  two  hun<lre«l 
living  species  are  known,  and  many  fossils,  espe- 
cially from  Tertiarj-  strata.  The  Inseclivora  are 
themselves  lowly  mammals,  but  lead  on  to  Bats. 

See  HEncEHOo,  Mammals,  Mole,  Shrrw.  Srkkw 
Mole  ;  Dob»on.  Monoitrnph  of  the  ImrctuKra  {  I>niiH. 
1882  ) ;  Th.  Gill,  Sf/nop$t»of  Instetivoroui  Mamunlt .  BmU, 
Ueol.  and  Ocoq.  Purvey,  U.S.A.  (Washington,  1875). 

Insectlvoroafl  PInntH.  There  are  several 
bundled  8j>ecie«  uf  Dicuiyleduus  wliioli  ia  mnm 
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wajy  or  other  catcli  inKccta  and  use  them  for  foo<l, 
either  digestiii';  their  ImkHcs  or  dimply  nhnorhing 
the  products  of  th«?ir  licconiposition.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  adaptatiuns  of  structure  and 
function  by  which  the  insectH  or  other  Huiall  animalH 
are  secured,  and  for  their  obvious  appniach  to  the 
animal  mode  of  nutrition.  For  it  ih  a  familiar 
fact  that  all  typical  plants  feed  at  what  may  lie 
called  a  very  low  chemical  level,  obtaininj;*  the 
required  carbon  from  the  carlwnic  acid  gan  of  the 
air,  and  the  equally  essential  nitrogen  from  am- 
monia, nitrates,  and  the  like  in  rain-water  and  noil ; 
while  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  derive 
their  carbon  from  simpler  sub^tancefl  than  starch, 
sugar,  and  fat,  nor  tneir  nitrogen  from  a  lower 
source  than  the  albumens  manufactured  by  other 
animals  or  by  plantH.  The  insectivorous  forms, 
however,  brealc  down  the  distinction  in  so  far  as 
they  feed  like  animals  on  substances  at  a  high 
chemical  level ;  and  the  unity  l>ecome«  more  strik- 
ing as  we  recognise  that  many  of  the  insectivorous 
plants  exhibit  marked  sensitiveness,  mobility,  and 
digestive  power. 

Altogether  there  are  nearly  five  hundred  species 
of  insectivorous  ulant^i,  referable  to  about  twelve 

¥mera,  and  to  haif  a  dozen  Dicotyledonous  ordcn<. 
hey  are  represented  in  every  great  geograjdiical 
region,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  African 
wastes  and  tiie  Argentine  pampas.  For  conveni- 
ence of  treatment  we  follow  Kerner  in  recognising 
three  8et«  :  (1)  those  with  pits  or  cavities,  into 
which  small  animals  enter,  but  from  which  they  are 
nnable  to  return — e.g.  Bladderwoits  and  Pitcher- 
plants  ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  insect-catching 
depends  wholly  on  the  viscidness  of  the  leaves — e.g. 
Drosopliyllum  ;  (3)  those  which  exhibit  distinct 
movements  which  help  to  secure  the  insects — e.g. 
Sundew  and  Fly-trap. 

1.  With  Pit-like  Traps. — The  Common  Bladder- 
wort  (Utricularia  vulgaris,  ord.  Lentibulariaceic 

  or  Utriculariacea' )  is  a 

rootless  floating  water- 
plant,  not  uncommon 
on  tanis  and  marshy 
lochs,  but  by  no  means 
conspicuous  except  in 
summer,  when  it« 
handsome  golden  blos- 
soms are  raised  on 
L  flower-stalk  about 
-ix  inches  above  the 
\Nater.  Among  the 
-lender  leaves  oome 
'  111  the  straggling  float- 
ing stem  are  numerous 
bladders,  to  which  the 
]ilant  owes  it«  name. 
I'iiey  are  much  nuxli- 
fied  dimpled  leaf- 
organs,  and  form  a 
simple  but  effective 
trap.  As  the  figure 
fhows,  they  are  hollow 
>  hambers,  entered  by 

'  —   — .  u  door  or  valve  which 

Fig.  L— UtrieaUria  Grafiana :  opens  inwards  only, 
a,  section  of  blAdder  of  Utrindaria  and     allows    of  no 
■^'**»-  egress.    Tiny  crusta- 

ceans, kuown  as 
water-fleas,  whether  cha.sed  by  their  enemies, 
attracted  by  a  slight  mucilage,  or  prompted  by 
fatal  curiosity,  clamber  on  the  antenna-like  bristles 
which  project  from  and  perhaps  protect  the  blad- 
ders. So  far  they  are  safe  enough,  but  if  they 
push  their  way  tlirough  the  nan-ow  door,  they 
find  within  the  bhwlder  a  prison  and  a  tomb. 
Escape  is  impossilde,  deatn  ensues,  and  the 
products  of  decumi>ositioD  are  absorbed  by  suck- 
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ing  cells  (fourfold  hairs)  on  the  wallit  of  the 
bladder.  Towanls  the  end  of  summer,  when  the 
water  no  longer  swarms  with  cniHtaceann,  the 
I'tricularia  liegins  to  die  ofT,  the  life  is  concea- 
t rated  in  terminal  buds,  the  blailders  fill  with 
water,  and  the  plant  sinks  to  the  Itottom.  Thence 
it  rises  again  m  spring  with  a  fre»<h  eqnipaiatt 
of  l>uoyant  blmlders.  There  are  numenitui  spedes 
of  Utricularia,  of  which  several  are  annatic  lik? 
the  almve ;  while  others,  especially  in  the  tropics, 
are  terrestrial.  The  booty  of  course  changes 
the  situation,  but  the  general  habit  secroB  to  be 
the  same  throughout.  We  can  only  mflBtia 
an  allied  genus,  Genli.sea,  which  has  traps  of  a 
ditTerent  pattern,  approaching  those  of  the  pitcher- 
plantit. 

Among  the  pitcher-plants,  the  most  fatniKar 
belong  to  the  genus  Nejienthes  (ord.  Nepenthacea*  i, 
which  includes  nearly  forty  species,  widely  dis- 
tributed by  swamps  and  jungle  pool*,  'froni  New 
Caletlonia  and  New  Guinea  over  tropical  Aastralia 
to  the  Seychelles  and  Madagascar,  over  the  Snada 
Islan«Is  and  Philinpines  to  Ceylon,  Bengal,  ai  * 
Cochin-China.'  Tne  young  plant  has  a  roeettc. 
half-prostrate  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  the  adnlt^ 
with  a  terminal  hooked  cre^t  overhanging  a  siigfatlj 
hollowed  broail  lower  portion.  A  stem  shoots  ap, 
however,  bearing  other  leaves,  broad  and  spatha- 
lat«  in  form,  ending  in  a  cylindrical  tendril,  which 
twists  round  adjacent  branches  and  develma 
terminally  into  a  large  cavity  or  jutcher.  The 
tendrils  grmlually  lift  the  stenl,  and  over  the^ 
there  eventually  hang  dozens  of  pitcher*.  ~ 
va.ry  in  size  from  a  couple  of  inches  to  about  a  footi 


Fi(r.  2.— Pitcher-pUnts : 
A,  Siptnthu  Phyllampkom ;  B,  SorroMitCa 
C,  Dartiftftonia  ealifinitm. 

are  usually  brightly  coloured  with  red,  yellow.  • 
purplish  lilotclies,  and  bear  two  lateral  flan 
and  a  terminal  lid,  which  opens  when  the  pit 
attains  its  full  size.  Partly  by  the  colour 
partly  by  the  honey  glands  of  the  lid  and  pitcher 
margin,  insects  are  attracted  ;  they  sip  the  sweet 
secretion  and  venture  farther  down,  only  to  ! 
on  an  excee<lingly  smooth,  waxed,  slipjlery  *( 
ducting  surface/  whence  they  fall  into  the  lo» 
third  or  half  of  the  pitcher,  which  contains 
and  digestive  secretion.  When  an  insect  faUa, 
the  secretion  is  stimulated  and  becomes  acid.  Am 
analysis  has  shown  the  presence  not  only  of  varioa* 
acids  (malic,  citronic,  formic)  but  also  of  a  peptia 
ferment,  the  fluid  is  exactly  like  that  of  an 
Btuuiach,  and  the  result  ia  the  same. 
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Another  well-known  pitoher-plnnt  is  Snrraccnia 
purjMdtK  (unl.  SiirrHci  iiiiu  cii' i,  M  i«lclv  distributed 
in  Bwuiii|).v  ri^oiu  of  euslern  Nortb  America  fi-t)in 
liu(b4in  liav  to  I1«Ua.  A  roMlto  of  half  pnm 
tmte  lioUow  laMW  antroaiids  an  eraet  £ow«r<atalk. 
The  pitchen  are  topped  by  a  erast,  which  is  decor- 
ate*! with  mldish  streaks,  and  disponed  wi  that  it 
catch**  miii-dro[>»<  ftud  letn  them  slide  into  the 
pitcher.  Inspects  are  nttrat  led  hy  tlie  sweet  secre- 
tion of  glandular  hairs  on  the  lid  or  crest,  wamlcr 
farther  down  on  a  so-called  'conducting  onrface,' 
eovered  with  downMrard-iM>intc<]  liain;  which  forbid 
retam,  and  eventually  fall  hopelessly  into  the 
>%.(t>r  unupyiii;;  the  lower  part  of  lii*'  ]iit.  iM>r. 
There  they  are  dec«jim)0«e<l  and  absorbcW.  Several 
inches  of  iialf-rotten  int^ta  are  found  ut  the  lia«c, 
TMiderioc  the  water  )m>wn  and  putrid»  and  emit- 
ixafi  a  onagreeable  smelt.  That  dijipestion  does 
not  occur  seems  certain,  and  the  fact  is  confinned 
by  Kilev"«  oliservation  that  two  insects— a  fly 
{i>uir»phtii]u  sitrracfnia)  and  one  of  the  Lepid()p- 
tera  {XanthopUra  scniicrocea) — brave  the  hormrs 
of  the  tnp  in  aafety,  and  utilise  the  dungheap  of 
rotten  ioMcto  as  a  suitable  place  wherein  to  deiMisit 
eiL^g".  The  grnbo,  which  would  perish  if  digestion 
occurj"'!.  thrive  well  nnd  evenlnnlly  bore  their 
way  thruu^'li  the  sides  of  the  leaf.  Birds  occasion- 
ally discover  the  store  of  insectn  and  ritle  the 
pitehen  with  their  lieaks.  While  all  the  species 
of  SaiTseenia  prol>ably  agree  in  being  non-digestive, 
they  pTwnt  considerahTo  differences  of  structure, 
which  we  cannot  here  descriln;.  15esi<le  tlie  alxive 
i« !>»•«•  it-s  —  .V.  fnirp'inyi — may  lie  ranki-d  Jft/Kiniji/inni 
mutans  tfrom  Mount  Koraima  in  liritish  Guiana), 
la  S.  van'otaris  and  in  Darlittgtotiia  catifomica 
( from  (he  Sierra  Nevada )  the  pitcher  is  cappe«l  by  a 
helmet,  so  that  no  water  can  enter;  the  contained 
liijiiid  iiiust  therefore  be  wholly  a  sMTe  tion,  though 
■till  only  putrefactix'C  Finally,  4'>'.  ilruinnwmlti 
and  S.  undulata  are  in  external  fomi  almost  nearer 
to  Kepenthes  and  Cephalotus  than  to  tlie  other 
 *"i  of  Sameenia. 


In  the  two  specie**  of  Sarracenia  last  mentioned 
only  tumie  of  the  leaves  are  niodiheil  into  jiiteliers, 
the   otliers  remaining  ^'reen,    lance-shapcd,  and 
anhoUpwed.    So  is  it  with  Cephalotus  follicularis 
(CephalotareflE-,  near   ord.  Kibe- 
siacesB),  which  is  restricted  to  a 
limited    area    near  -AlKany  in 
Western  A u-^tralia.     TIrrc  in  the 
usual  l»a.sal  n«s<'tte  only  the  lower 
leaves  are  pitchent,  two  inches  or 
so  in  height,  best  adapted  for 
catching  ante  and  grmind*loving 
insects.     The  outer  surface  l»ean» 
ridges  which  help  tlie  in-tils  uj*, 
an4l  there  arc  the  ii-u;i.l  attriu'tions 
of  bright  colour  and  sweet  secre- 
tion.  Intoxicated,  it  may  be.  with 
fSg.  3.-i>itcb«r  the  booqr,  or  amely  inqaisitivo 
9iC«pAaiotm$  and  nnwary,  the  viriton  pass  from 
faiifiuarit,  ^^,\^.^      from  the  half  open  lid 

to  the  slippery  though  corrtigated 
OMr^nn.  and  thence  fall  into  the  liquid  which  (ills 
half  the  jiitcher.  Endeavours  to  return  are  balked 
by  a  |>rojecting  shelf,  bv  an  area  beset  with  stiff 
downward-pointed  f>apilhe,  and  by  sharp  spines 
ronnd  almut  the  iutumed  margin  of  the  ctdlar. 
A-  tlx-  ;jlandalar  secretion  has  an  acid  reaction 
and  a  solvent  power,  Cephalotus  is  also  to  be 
crrtiit^I  w  ith  true  digestion. 

la  r^ganl  to  the  morpkologjf  qf  tk*  pUeherat  wo 
shall  simply  dt«  tho  loeent  eonelnsions  of  Mao- 
f.'»r!ane  :  i  1  \  The  leaf  in  N<'pent!ies,  Heliamphora, 
-"M-Taf^-niJi,  and  Darltngtoiiia  is  coni{>ound,  and 
•nQ*inU  of  from  t%vo  to  live  pairs  of  leaflets;  (2) 
tlwre  is  a  marked  tendency  to  dotsal  fusion  of  the 
ImIm  fnm  apas  to  baaai  (S)  "Mb  foMd  Imlleti 


are  seen  in  the  broad  l>a.sal  part  of  Nepenthes  leaf, 
and  ill  the  flaps  anti  liils  ot  the  varimis  piti  lu  i-s  ; 
(4)  the  pitcher  itself  is  a  deep  dorsjil  involution 
of  the  midrib  just  alK>ve  the  termination  of  the 
fused  upper  pair  of  leaflets,  except  in  Cephalotus, 
where,  as  Dickson  clearly  showed,  it  is  an  involu* 

tion  of  the  leaf  blade. 

Very  dillerent  from  the  pitcher-plants,  and  with 
aj>pliances  lesn  involved  for  insect-catching,  is  the 
loothwort  (I.athra-a  squnmaria,  ord.  Scropliulari- 
acere),  a  pale,  chlorophyll-less  parasite  foond  in 
British  woods,  battening  on  the  nM)ts  of  trees  and 
shniliH.  Excepting  the  flower-stalk,  the  stem  is 
virtuallv  underground  ;  it  iK-ars  suctorial  iiH>ts  ami 
t<»oth-like  leaves.  The  latter  are  hollow,  and  are 
entered  through  a  narrow  aperture  by  many  kinds  of 
small  animals.  Theae  aeem  to  be  entauglisd  in  mo> 
toplasmic  exndations  inithin  the  leaf-cavity,  find 

exit  imjHiwsible,  'lif,  dceimipose,  and  are  absorbed. 
Along  with  the  tootliwurt  ought  also  to  be  ranked 
Btirtsin  (itjiiua,  whose  underground  buils  show 
a  scmiewhat  similar  structure  and  carnivorous 
habit. 

2.  PlatUs  which  catrh  Insects  by  Vt'srtd  Srrretwn 
without  Pit* or  Mov€iiicnt. — The  l)est  representative 
of  this  s<'l  Lh  JJrosojt/iijl/iim  lu.sitauirinn  lord. 
Droseracea' ),  a  native  of  Portugal  luid  M«)rocco, 
growing  with  luxuriance  in  Bandy  or  r<K*ky  places, 
to  a  height  of  about  a  span.  The  long  linear 
leaves  are  richly  beset  with  glands,  nian^  borne 
on  long  stalks,  red  in  colour,  and  copious  in 
an  aciil,  vis<-id,  dewdrop-like  secretion,  the  Mthers 
invisilile  to  the  naked  eve,  without  stalks,  colour- 
less,  and  with  nn  acid,  tlissolvent  secretion,  which 
is  only  exuded  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  some 
nitrogenous  substance.  Insects  of  various  kinds 
alight  on  the  long  leaves,  knock  off  the  drops  from 
the  stalked  ;,'laniU,  inovr  aiixinusly  about  knocking 
oil"  more  ami  more  until  thev  are  thoroughly 
bcsmearetl,  and  their  trachea?  choked.  lii\ingup 
the  struggle,  they  sink  tm  to  the  surface  of  tho 
leaf,  where  the  sessile  glands  begin  the  dissolvent 
and  absorlient  process.  Kemcr  notes  that  the 
inseet  catching  is  so  efFective  that  the  jiea-sauts 
aliout  Uporto  use  the  Drosophy  lluin  in  their  dwell* 
ings  OS  a  convenient  sulwtitute  for  fly-paper, 

3.  Plants  tchich  exhibit  DiHiniA  MovenUHU  im 
their  Insect-mtrhing.— The  Common  Bntterwort 
(Pinquicula  imlffans),  Udonging  to  the  same  order 
as  I  ti ii  iilaria,  is  a  wiilely  tlistribute*!  representa- 
tive of  a  genus  including  aUmt  forty  8}^>ecies,  all 

ip-owing  on  more  or  less  nianihy  ground  (see  tig.  at 
iU  TTERWoRT).  From  a  roaetto  of  plnmp  glisten- 
ing leaves  there  risea  for  several  Inenes  an  upright 
stalk,  iK-aring  a  licautiful  two-lipi)ed,  t-purred 
flower  of  a  violet  colour.  The  leaves  have  a 
distinct  fungnslike  tnlour,  doubtless  attractive, 
and  are  covered  with  glamls,  siuiic  ^talked  like 
miniature  mushrooms,  others  aliiiii>i  ses.«ile,  both 
with  a  oopions,  viscid,  aci«i  secretion.  This  serves 
as  'insect- lime,'  but,  liesides  retaining  tlie  unwary 
midges,  it  finally  digests  them.  Dro]>s  of  rain  may 
fall  on  the  leaves,  or  |)el)b|ps  may  land  there, 
but  without  noteworthy  effect ;  a  small  insect, 
however,  stimulates  a  copious  flow  of  the  fatal 
secretion.  But  there  is  also  movement ;  for,  when 
an  insect  is  caught,  the  margins  of  the  leavee 
slowly  curl  inwards  for  an  hour  or  tN\o,  llius  sur- 
roumling  thf  lM>nt\ .  or  shifting  it  iiean  r  the  i-enire, 
in  any  cii>e  exposing  it  to  more  glands.  After 
digestion,  the  results  and  the  surplus  exudation 
are  absorbed,  leaving  finally  the  undigested  skin 
of  the  insert  on  the  more  or  less  dry  leaf  surface. 
More  than  I.jO  Nejus  ago  Linna  us  luitfd  how  ili>' 
Lapps  used  the  bntterwort  for  ruidiiiig  milk,  a 
pro]ierty  doe  to  a  rennet  like  ffmient  which  the 

Slant  has  in  addition  to  the  djitestive  or  peptic 
'ho  aatiseptie  qualitlM  of  tlioj||||Bms  perliapa 
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justify  anotliOT  old  ctutora  of  applying  tlie  leaves 
to  the  soreH  of  cattle. 

Beside  tlie  buttemort  on  the  mamhy  moor 
W  are  likely  to  find  Drosera  rotundi/vlui  (w\\. 
DnMeraoMB)  or  aoine  other  speoieB  of  soodew. 
Again,  we  nave  a  roeette  of  proetrate  leaTea,  from 
amid  whidi  rises  a  stalk  with  iiu-onspicaoiis  whitiah 
flower*.  Very  .Htrikiiijj,  and  ronstaiit  in  the  forty 
or  »o  specie.s,  are  tiie  red  ghmdular  'h;iir-i,'  tt  ii- 
taoles,'  or  pnicesses  which  grow  at  ditFereiit  lonj,'tli!i 
tnm  the  apper  surface  and  margins  of  the  leaf. 
These  are  complex  little  stmcturee  with  a  head  of 

f lanclular  cells,  supplied  by  numerous  water-pipes 
WOtHl  celift  or  tracheides),  and  Hurrounded  cxter- 
oaily  by  a  drop  of  viscid  aecretion.  These  tentacles 
are  sensitive,  mobile,  secretory,  digestive,  and 
abeorptire.  To  drops  of  rain  they  are  indifferent^ 
to  irritant  nartidee  they  may  respond  by  inereased 
secretion  ;  out  when  a  midjje  or  a  small  particle  of 
nitroj^enous  food  is  placed  njKm  thetn,  they  become 
marvellously  thoui^li  by  no  means  rapidly  active. 
A  livinff  miiige,  which  mistakes  the  secretion  drops 
for  neenr,  lights  on  the  leaf,  and  ia  forthwith  en- 
tangled ;  as  it  stmggles  it  beeomea  more  hopeleMly 
besmeared,  and  meanwlule  the  secretion  becomes 

truly  digestive  or 
jieptia  More  than 
that,  however,  the 
'  tentacles '  curve  down 
upon  the  victim,  first 
one,  and  then,  after  an 
int'er\'al  of  ten  minutes, 
anotlior,  till  all  llif  two 
hundreil  or  perliaps 
half  of  them  elose  upon 
^  dying  midge.  The 
whole  leaf  may  l>ecoine 
concave  if  the  lnK)ty  is 
large,  and  then,  after 
an  hour  or  two  of 
leisorelv  liending,  the 
leaf  looKs  like  a  close<l 
fist.  Many  kinds  of 
insects  are  thus 
*  m..  i    T.>f  nf  nm.mi.      <  ;i->i^'l't.    and    oven  a 

rSSmSX^£!!SSn.  d^n-fly^  may  fall 
fWMiwvww>™««nw»^  vicUm  to  the  combined 

effiirta  of  aeTeral  adja- 
eant  leaves.  The  sensitiveness  is  finer  than  ow 

most  delicate  nerves  or  balances,  for  a  sutidfw  Imir 
will  respond  to  a  inilliimth  (»f  a  grain  oi  st imuljiting 
nitroj,'enn\is  mattrt.  The  re^sponne  is  nuiiked  by 
the  increased  secretion  and  by  the  bending,  while 
internal  changes  an  traoaable  under  the  micnwcope 
paeeing  from  one  cell  to  another  down  the  tentacle. 
As  one  leaf  may  be  seen  with  the  remains  of  a  dozen 
insects,  and  as  there  are  half  a  dozen  or  .-^o  well- 
formeil  leaves,  the  carnivorous  diet  of  the  sundew 
is  often  considerable,  and  it  has  lieen  demonstrated 
that  the  yield  of  seeds  is  better  in  thoee  which  are 
aUe  to  gratifv  their  natural  appetite. 

Venus 8  Fly-trap  (Dionasa  inuariptthi),  which 
Linnieus  called  the  »niracle  of  nature,  is  in  sevenil 
ways  a  more  elaborate  insectivurotis  idatit  than 
any  of  the  above,  and  is  the  climax  ot  the  order 
Droaeraceji'.  A  native  of  the  east  of  North  Amer- 
ioa.  with  very  local  distribution,  from  Liong  Island 
to  Florida,  it  grows  on  moorland,  with  a  circle  of 
more  or  If^s  prostrate  leaver  nmii  l  tln>  l  it-''  of  a 
many-dowereil  stalk,  whith  ri^-'  ^^  4  (1  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  leaves,  alxnit  4  im  lies  in  length, 
consist  of  a  spathulate  8talk«  which  is  eonstricted 
to  the  midrib  at  its  jnnetion  with  the  broad  blade. 
The  halvo*  nf  the  blade  art  movable  on  onf  another 
along  lh<-'  nu  irib,  and  close  togetluT  as  tlii>  vohnue 
would  do  if  titled  with  an  automatie  clo-in;:  spring. 
Bound  each  nuiruin  are  twelve  to  twenty  long 
teeth,  whieh  intOMok  in  nife-trq»  iashkm  with  those 


of  the  opposite  side ;  the  centre  of  the  leaf  bean 
numerous  rosy  digestive  glaruls  ;  ami  tberv  are 
on  each  lialf  of  the  bla<le  three  sensitive  hairt. 
which  rise  obliquely,  but  l)end  flat  on  a  basal 
joint  when  the  leaf  doses.  Tlie  blade  shots  op  in 
8  to  10 1 


a,  leaf. 


when  one  of 
the  sensitive 
hairs  is  stimu- 
lateii,  and  if  an 
insect  is  canglit 
iu  the  tn^  a 
profuse  secre- 
tion is  exuded 
f  r  o  m  the 
glatuls.  Diges- 
tion goes  on  for 
a  week  or  a 
fortnight  ac- 
cording to  the 
size  of  the 
booty ;  finally 
the  digested 
material  and 
tlie  seeretion 
are  absorbed, 
and  the  leaf 
then  reopens. 
There  is  evi- 
dently division 

of  labour  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  tha 
for  the  marginal  teeth,  the  sensitive  hairs, 
digestive  glands  have  separate  functions.  The 
lielicacy  of  sensitiveness,  the  rapidity  of  movement, 
and  the  copiousness  of  the  digestive  secretion  are 
notowovthy.  while  it  is  also  significant  that  Boidoo 
Sanderson  Ihw  deleeted  deetrie  enmnte  dnflar 
to  tliose  oUtemd  in  tlie  neuro^mnsoolar  aetivitgr  af 

animals. 

Sui>crlicially  somewhat  like  the  bladderwort,  in 
its  leaf-structure  ver}'  like  Difiiiipa,  is  an  aquatic 

fdant,  Altlrovatuia  vesiculosd  (ord.  Droseraceae ),  at 
lome  in  south  and  central  £urope»  flooiiahing  ia 
ponds  and  ]»ools  where  clear  water  is  wsiuied  W  tha 
summer  snn.  A  Miiii  roc»tles9  floating  stem  bears 
whorls  of  peculiarly  moditied  leaves,  dies  away  at 
one  end  as  it  grows' on  the  other,  forms  in  autumn 
a  eoooentrated  terminal  tuft,  which  sinks  to  tbe 
mnd  at  bottom  and  hibernates.  Thence  it  rises 
a^n  in  spring  lightened  of  its  stores  of  starch  and 
with  buoyant  air  spaces.  The  leaves  consist  of  a 
snjithwlate  stalk  !«iid  a  brnad  lilnde.  winch  fol.is 
aJong  the  midrib  like  that  of  liie  llv-trap.  The 
margin  is  lirni,  with  small  teeth,  which  meet  those 
of  the  opposite  side  when  the  leaf  is  dosed; 
externally  a  few  long  bristles  project :  the  sarfsea 
l)ears  numerous  longi-^h  haii-s  and  al«o  small  stellate 
structures;  there  are  large  and  small  glands.  \\  hen 
the  M'ater-Heas,  insect-larvap,  or  even  diatoms  re*t 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  the  half-blades  close 
qniekly  as  in  the  fly-trap,  the  victims  are  imprisoned, 
and,  though  they  may  remain  alive  for  some  days, 
there  seems  no  dount  of  their  hnal  absorptiitn. 
Other  species  of  Aldrovanda  fiom  Auiftmlia  aad 
Bengal  seem  to  have  the  same  habit. 

Boddes  the  true  inseet«atdiers  noted  above,  then 
are  not  a  few  f>lants — e.g.  among  the  Saxifrage*, 
Sednms,  and  Primulas,  on  the  glandular  surface*  of 
whieh  in<»  rt--  are  often  entangled.  These  plants 
suggest  how  the  insectivorous  habit  niipbt  is-gin, 
and  there  are  two  species  in  the  sundew  order, 
Boridula  tUmUUa  ana  Bj^iM  giganUa,  in  whidi 
the  inseet-catehinff  seems  to  be  more  than  indpint. 
Among  the  pnv^ihK-  insectivorous  forms  we  must 
also  include  a  Hiazilian  fern,  Elnphrtylvsxtini  nl'ttttt- 
omnt,  and  several  liverworts — e.g.  A  ti'imifliui'tt 
mticosa  and  Phytiotium  eochieartfbrme.  Zopf  baa 
raeently  deaoribad  aa  interasting  fiugaa  {ArUrm' 
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hotrys  otigoapora )  which  catches  small  thre&ihvorni.H 
in  great  numbers  in  its  noo^,  riddles  tlieir  IxjUiea 
witb  «  growth  of  fine  6liread»  (byplue),  and  abaoriw 
Uietinttet. 

Utility. —  The  ailaptations  for  catclun<^'  and 
Utilising  insects  are  so  nuoierous  and  eti'ective, 
tliat  we  arc  apt  to  conclude  too  readily  that  the 
Inaeclivoroua  uahit  ia  not  only  advantageoua  but 
annwwmy  for  the  health  of  the  phuite.  There  are. 
however,  several  facta  which  suggest  caution. 
Thus  it  has  ofton  been  nouced  that  a  leaf  of 
•undcw  or  tly-lraj)  may  suller,  and  even  die,  from 
the  erlccto  of  too  big  a  meal,  a  serious  enoogh 
objeotiun  to  utility  were  the  caeaaltv  not  as  rare 
ia  nature  u  it  is  common  in  exraruue&i.  More 
important  is  the  diffienlty  raided  by  cultivators, 
%vh(>  point  to  all  sorts  of  insf^ctivorous  plants 
lloarishiiig  perfectly  without  any  insoct  foo<l.  To 
thiit  it  c&ti  Im  retorted  that  the  natural  conditions 
of  ecanty  nitrogenous  sapply  are  nrobably  not 
ofceervod  in  the  ;?ri>cnhoaae,  nut  the  facto  foree  ns 
to  abaudon  belier  in  the  nrceMitif  of  th  -  in  :t»ctivor- 
oas  iuibit.  We  can  uiily  niaintaiit  liiat  it  is 
iKiriiiHlly  ivlv!inta;;coui,  a  conclusion  coiidnned  in 
some  caM»  by  the  decrease  in  tho  qnantitv  and 
quality  of  the  eeod*  When  no  insects  are  available. 
From  this,  however,  we  need  not  oondode  that 
tho  inaeetivoroini  fnnetion  is  the  eomplete  or  even 
the  original  function  of  any  of  the  eoiiooa  leaf- 
stmctiires  aliove  d»*cril»ftd. 

Physioi'tguitl  Sniiiin<iri/.  —{])  Tt  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  sundew  and  butterwort  gencmllv  grow 
atnnng  liog  moss  on  the  moors,  hardly  rooted  in  the 
aoU»  and  therefore  less  adapt«d  than  ordinary 
l^antfl  to  suck  up  the  all-itii{>(irtant  nitrogenous 
tfoiiipoundit.  The  same  rchitive  scantiness  in 
nitrogenous  supplies  is  more  or  less  marked  in 
the  habiuts  of  other  iaaeotlvoiOttH  plants,  and 
doQhUess  renden  them  move  dq>endent  on  their 
peenliar  animal  diet.  All  ue  said  to  he  averse 
to  the  presence  of  mucli  !ii m  (2)  The  diet  is  to 
sotae  extant  a  matter  of  chance ;  botii  creeping 
and  tlyin;;  in*ectM,  small  flies  and  even  large  moths, 
besidoM  Mtidera,  and  centipedes  are  caught  by  tlie 
iMieelllai  and  pendent  traps.  The  aquatic  blaidder- 
WOTt's  moot  freqnent  victims  are  the  small  crnsta- 
eeans  known  as  Cj'prid* ;  while  the  subterranean 
L-alir;eu's  primnors  \ n;.  :';  im  the  rank,  of  mites 
tiowij  to  mfusorians.  (.{)  Tlie  ultrtuilious  of 
iosectivomufl  plants  are  manifold ;  a  miishroom- 
lilM  odoar  in  the  htttterwort  lures  insects  which 
fimnent  fnngi,  and  some  of  the  otlieni  nJeo  appeal 
to  tiie  sense  of  smell ;  the  Slew-drops  '  of  Drosera, 
the  ni^y  pat<rli  on  the  Hy-trap,  the  briifhfc  colours 
of  niiiny  idtchfis  are  obvious  enoii;;h  clnirms  : 
wbiJ«  the  lref|uent  exudatiim  of  honey  is  the  most 
dhwet  tare  of  all.  <  4 )  In  Nepenthes  and  Cophalotus. 
DraNoraand  Dmsophyllum,  L>ionii>aaiul  I'inguiculo, 
the  bodies  of  the  innects  caught  are  <lige*«ted,  that 
i-«  t<i  H.iv ,  •  li'-mic.illv  (ill«'r<-d  into  soluhle  snl>st4in<'c>, 
which  SUV  aljMirlieil  by  the  colls  of  the  leaf.  Tlie 
proef3»  agrera  with  animal  digestion  in  the  net 
molt, and  in  thepresen«e of  apeptonisbs ferment 
mA  an  aeid.  Too  little  Is  known  about  the 
frmivnt  or  ferment/t,  and  also  almut  the  various 
»<ri4»  prwMPnl  ;  but  thi*T*;  is  no  doubt  in  regard  tb 

di;.'e»tive  nrfivitv.  It  is  very  important,  ' 
bovever,  to  recognise,  with  Morren  and  otlxMs, 
thai  ia  plaale  diisestion  and  the  activity  of  f»  rmcttis 
■to  by  no  means  confined  to  the  inflectivon>us 
forma.  Thus  the  dia/«tase  which  in  germinating 
•mds,  »tc.  t\iriis  stun  iiv  m.it*'riftl  into  sugar  is 
virtually  the  mm«  am  the  ferment  in  the  saliva,  ike. 
ti  animals;  similarly  in  Imth  plants  and  animals 
Ihera  is  an  inverting  ferment  which  turns  cane- 
eei0vintft  grape-sngar :  there  is  also  an  emulRif>*- 
•>t  s.'»p'>nitvi!i  f '  i  FiH  rir  in  '  liintM,  actin;,'  oti 
Imn  iui4  otk  m  a  mauncr  coiup^able  to  paxt  oi 


the  rOle  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  J.  R  Green  haa 
descrilted  a  rennet  fonning  ferment,  comj^rable  to 
that  of  the  calf's  stomach,  not  only  in  Pinguicula, 
but  iu  the  flowers  of  Gallium  verum,  in  the  stem 
of  Clematis  lutalha,  in  the  ])etals  of  the  artichoke, 
&c. ;  finally,  a  peptoniatag  ferment  has  been 
detected  not  only  m  insectivorous  plants,  but  in 
m\c\i  diverse  sitoatioiiB  aa  the  latex  of  Cariea 
jxijxnta  and  the  seeds  of  Vida.  The  protoplasmie 
cIkui^^cs  of  plants  are  comparable  to  those  of  ani- 
mals not  only  fundamentally,  but  aliiO  in  many 
details,  and  tlie  insectivorous  plants  are  not 
ani<j\ie,  hut  simply  conspicuous  illustrations  of 
vegetahle  digestion.  (6)  There  ia  no  doubt  that 
both  the  pr(xlucts  of  digestion  and  the  results  of 
decomposition  are  absorlied  by  the  insectivorous 
plants.  Lar^'e  stomata,prt>trudin;;  papilla',  suet'  ;  I  iI 

*  haire,'  and  other  (structures  in  the  different  plants 
are  sonietimcB  credited  with  this  function,  aboul 
which  little  definite  information  is  yet  forthcoming. 
An  inteieating,  if  hardly  conclusive,  eorroboration 
of  the  alisorbent  activity  is  given  by  Clark,  who 
fell  Drosera  with  flies  saturated  in  citrate  of 
lithium,  and  some  days  later  detected  with  the 
spectruscopo  the  pre&eiioe  of  the  metal  through- 
out the  whole  plant,  in  fast  even  in  the  flower. 

ifi)  The  sensitii'eaees  so  marked  in  sundew  and 
ly-tmp  is  not  of  course  unique,  bnt  is  illustrated 
in  the  leaves,  tendrils,  stamens,  stigmas,  Sec.  of 
many  plants,  and  uiav  be  compared— though  we 
cannot  go  nmch  further— with  that  of  animals, 
lioth  Droseia  and  Diousfa  respond  to  various  kinds 
of  stimuli,  Irat  usually  and  most  readily  to  that  of 
nitrn^'enous  snljetances.  Darwin  gives  numerous 
ilhi-i rations  of  the  sundew's  senmtiveness  to 
extri  im  ly  houKBOpathic  doses  (  (XMK^SS  of  a  milli- 
gramme) of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  the  like.  In 
tlie  fly-trap  the  sensitiveness,  as  we  have  seen,  im 
definitely  localised  in  Uie  six  jointed  iiaire.  (7 )  The . 
movements  of  sundew,  fly  trap,  and  Aldrovanda, 
like  those  in  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  or 
tilts  »l«m  of  the  hop,  the  stamens  of  the  l»aruerry  or 
the  stigma  of  Mimulus,  are  :i»stJciat«Ml  with  changes 
in  the  cells  of  the  plant.  It  is  mmy  enon|.'h  to 
compfuo  tiie  movementB  with  those  of  eontnictiag 
muxcles ;  but  we  are  still  far  from  being  able  to 
work  out  the  comparison  or  determine  the  diverg- 
ence. Four  points  may  lie  noticed:  (a)  In  the 
tentacles  uf  JJn>hera  the  movement  is  associated 
with  a  visible  change  in  the  contents  of  tlie  cella. 
Darwin  desoribed  this,  perhaps  mistakenly,  as 

*  aggregation  of  the  protoplasm,'  and  compared  it 
villi  unalo^nus  cliaii^ies  seen  elsewhere.  From 
what  we  know  of  movement  in  other  plant*,  it  is 
liki'ly  that  the  activity  i>f  the  insi'«t  catcliei-j«  is 
connected  with  a  change  in  tlte  water  tension  or 
tnrgidity  of  the  cell.<i.  (ft)  In  the  movement  of 
Diona>a'^l>anvin  detected  a  measnrahle  contraction 
or  alterntinn  of  form ;  the  same  has  been  seen  by 
Colin,  n  I  I  1  1  1,  and  others  ui  the  mobile  or;.'ans  of 
otiier  plants,  and  at  once  sugecsts  the  chaitj^e  of 
fortii  in  muscle-fibres,  (c)  Though  there  ij«  no 
trace  of  anything  like  the  nervea  of  animab,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  stimnlus  provoking  motiott 
i>;v-se«  from  cell  to  cell  and  from  jmrt  to  tiart  in 
t'oih  sundew  anil  flv-trap.  (rf)  Finally,  lUirdun 
Sanderson  1ms  dc^.'nl««<l  a  resting  and  an  action 
current  of  electricity  in  Di(ma*a,  and  concludes 
that '  the  pro|»crty  by  virtue  of  which  the  excitable 
strnctures  of  Uio  leaf  res|N>nd  in  stimolatioo  ia  of 
the  same  niUare  ns  that  p«i«i»cj<*iwl  by  the  similarly 
emlowcd  structun-s  of  animals.' 

Although  our  knowletlgc  of  inseotivoroui*  plants 
datew  fnmi  1768,  when  Kllis  sent  to  Linmeui^  a 
des<>riptinn  of  the  fiy-tiapand  ita  habits,  structural 
investigations  prevaOed  until  Darwin  in  1800 
hi'i.^'an  tlie  thoront:h  exjH'riiin'titnl  sludv  of  in- 
iHx*tivuruus  plauuo,  compartug  their  scusiiivcuoas, 
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mobility,  und  (1t{*efitive  powers  with  ihme  of 
animals.  Since  llit  n  the  pliysiolotjical  iuterest  of 
theae  plants  bos  been  kept  stea^Iily  in  view,  our 
•nalyMa  of  tiieir  vital  proc<»«»«es  becoming  with 
Mch  vear  more  complete.  At  the  fsame  time,  the 
morpfiolocj',  especially  of  the  pitchor  planU*,  has 
been  studied  with  great  success.  The  most  diffi- 
cult question  concerning  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  iiunet«atching  stmetan*  and  faaetioina  is 
•till  a  problem  of  the  future. 

See  the  follotaring  Keneral  workt  from  which  a  guide  to 
tlif  vait  htoratim-  will  be  obtained:  C.  Darwin,  Inteo- 
tiioroim  riiiiitf  lis;,'.  1;  o.  Drude,  in  Schenk's  Hand- 
biirh  <Ur  liohmd  {vol  L  ItWl);  P.  Ge<i.U's,  article  "In- 
BectivorouM  MaiiIh,'  J:'»ri/,lo.  lirit.  :  .\.  Koruer  vnri  .Mari- 
laun,  Pl(nii2eiil'U.ii  (vol.  i.  18S7  |;  J.  Sacb-*.  J'h>/siiflipiii  nf 
FlanU,  trana  by  ManhaU  Ward  (1687);  ii.'  U.  Vmea, 
Fk^Mlon  ^PkmU  (UB8). 

Insect-powder  is  a  grceni.sh  yellow  powder 
having  a  slightly  pungent  vwlour.  When  genuine 
it  is  prepared  by  powdering  the  closed  Howers  of 
various  specieH  of  I'vrethrum,  es[iecially  P.  car- 
nfum,  P.  ntscum,  antl  P.  rineraritn/oliuiH,  When 
dusted  on  fleas  and  other  insects  it  scan  stnpefiee 
and  finally  kills  them,  but  whether  this  is  due  to 
subtle  emanations  from  the  «)il  or  to  the  c«mtact 
with  tiie  powder  Is  undetermined.  It  is  generally- 
stated  that  the  volatile  oil  does  not  possess  this 
action,  but  the  writer  hoa  noticed  that  when 
midges  alight  on  a  hand  which  has  previously  been 
rulibed  with  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  iinsvib  r 
thev  l)eoome  ."tupefied,  and  in  many  insiaiin-.-i 
rapidly  die.  The  powder  is  inntHiuius  i«>  man, 
although  it  is  stated  to  cauae  partial  confusion  of 
ideas  in  tho^e  w  ho  sleep  in  a  room  in  whieh  much 

of  it  has  lK?en  used. 

lUSecte  are  numerically  the  large,st  cla.s.s  of 
animals,  oeeupyine  among  invertebrates  a  position 
.in  many  ways  similar  to  that  held  by  birds  in  the 
backboned  series.   Widely  separated  as  birds  and 

insects  are  in  stnictural  rank,  they  have  many 
common  characters  :  IkiiIi  are  very  rich  in  spwies, 
and  exhibit  nmrvcllous  variety  Miihin  narrow 
range ;  both  are  capable  of  true  flight,  are  on  an 
average  very  active  m  Iwbit,  and  abound  in  illus- 
trations of  gay  colouring;  both  have  liighly  de- 
velope<l  sensory  and  nervous  organs. 

I.iKe  other  .ArthnijuMla  (o. v. ),  in.-<ects  have  jointed 
hiiilies  and  limbs,  an  enveloping  cuticle  of  L'liitin 
(i|.v. ),  a  ventral  chain  of  ganglia,  and  a  dorsal 
brain.  Like  Peripatus  (q.v.)— a  survivor  of  the 
ancestral  stock— and  like  the  loMrer  class  of  Myrio- 
pods,  insects  breathe  by  air-tulics  or  tracheie,  and 
are  therefore  included  under  the  title  Tnvcheata. 
I'.iil.  I  <iiitra-^f4>tl  witli  |N'ri|>;vtUH  and  Myn()|>o<ls, 
iii~"'L  ts  Ijave  nuule  two  great  steps  of  jin»;,'ie>s  :  the 
IkmIv  \h  centralised,  with  locomotor  limbs  reduceil 
to  three  ]iairs  (whence  tJie  term  Uexapoda),  and 
all  till-  ty  pical  average  forms  hare  wings.  The  eon- 
centration  is  seen  in  the  reduced  numl>pr  of  rings 
or  bo<ly-segments,  in  the  al>-'ence  of  develojM'd 
appendages  on  tiic  hind  lM)dy  tor  alwlomen )  of  the 
adults,  in  the  complexity  of  the  mouth-appendages, 
and  in  the  gatliering  together  of  the  vential  nerve- 
centres.  In  many  cas4^,  however,  the  progress  is 
enipliasiswl  onlv  in  the  fully-formed  insects,  for  the 
caterpillar  in  the  absence  of  win;.'^,  v  i  li  1> --^  com 
pact  nervous  system,  with  moie  nuiuurous  and 
prindtive  appendages,  &c.,  raeapitnlates  an  anoes- 
tral  stage. 

To  sum  np,  inseeta  are  Arthmpods,  which  are 

usually  winged  in  adult  life,  breatne  air  by  means 
of  trachcM',  and  li;o<'  fn><(in"ntly  a  mt'lainorphosis 
in  their  life  iu^toiy.  The  adult  ImhIv  is  divided 
into  ( 1 )  a  /kiiU,  with  three  pairs  of  apiiendages 
(a  legs),  plus  a  pair  of  pre-oral  outgrowths,  the 
antenna*  or  feelei-s  ;  {'2)  a  Ifiornx,  with  three  pairs 
01  jointed  Icj^H,  typically  plus  two  pairs  of  dotml, 


compressed  sacs — tlie  wings  ;  (y)an  (ibtlinntn,  with- 
out legs,  except  in  so  far  as  these  are  rudinientarilv 
re]»resented  in  stings,  ovijiosiiurs,  and  the  like,  ft 
is  imiKMsildc  at  itresenl  to  give  any  secure  estimate 
of  the  number  oi  insects,  though  it  is  pnduildy  siu'c 
to  say  that  they  exceed  all  other  auiuwis  taken 


Fig.  1.— DiBsrticul»t«d  Beetle: 
A,  the  hrflii ;  F,  X\\t  •bdoinrn  ;  betwren  A  ami  F,  the  Xhtt*  riasi 
oftlip  ihnnix;  n,  maxillnry  imlj";  h,  labial  \'a}\t*  :  r,  lu^nnlihlc*; 
d,  ant«titiir  ;  B,  prfilln'rax.  with  tltst  ]>.air  cf  Uv- ,  C.  v«:n^ 
rovers  or  elytra  :  I),  fiincti'Hial  uinga;  U  and  t,  two  pocUnor 
{•.lipi  of  le^si ;  K,  coxa  of  \v^,  with  (C^fStiSC  toOakSBtv;  1^ 
femur;  /,  libia;  g,  lamal  joint*. 

together.  Over  80,000  species  iA  beetles  or  Oolea^ 
tera  and  abont  16,000  moths  and  batterflies  have 

lH>en  recordetl  ;  and  Sjieyer  estimates  the  total 
census  at  '2(MI,(K)U,  while  .Si' Lachlan  concludes  thai 
future  entomological  industrv  will  niae  the  OUi 
total  of  insect  s|K;cies  to  a  million. 

Structure  and  Functions. — The  anatomy  Kuk 
phvsiology  fif  insects  will  be  discussed  _ 
ana  that  as  tersely  as  possible,  tefbrrfng  lo 
articles  A  NT,  IlKF.,  BUTTKUFl.Y.  I've,  for  illni 
tioiis,  and  to  the  works  cite<l  for  details. 

Form. — The  Wly  of  an  ins«H't  consists  of  a  dis- 
tinct, undivided  head,  probably  comiNitied  of  four 
obscured  segments,  of  a  thorax  with  three  divinoma 
(pro-,  nieso-,  and  meta  thorax),  and  of  an  alidomea 
tvpically  with  eleven  rings.  In  detail,  however, 
tiie  \  arieties  are  Ic^ioii  ;  thus,  the  thin-waist«'»l  wn»p 
eimtrasts  with  the  cockroach,  the  hink  gnat  with 
the  compact  bn|i;,  the  graceful  May-flies  with  thm 
somewhat  nagauily  loeost^  the  minute  midna 
with  the  Ooliath  beetles  and  hnmraing-bird  motha. 

A]))!*  iidiKjrs.  -Yha  jointed  feelers  Of  antennip, 
which  are  outgrowths  of  the  head,  not  strictly  com- 
pamble  to  le<{»,  have  of  ten  numerous  nervc-endinga, 
and  seem  to  V>e  used  in  smelling,  as  organs  of  touch 
and  guidance,  and  also  in  care^^sing  or  in  Ooas« 
municating  impressions  to  friends.  Exactly  cnm- 
imrable  with  legs  are  the  three  pairs  of  mouth- 
;ip]'endages,  projecting  downwarils  nr  for\»ar»b» 
from  the  iieail,  to  whicli  they  arc  joint^sl  and  frooi 
which  they  are  worked  by  muscles.  The  fiist  pttir 
— the  mamlibles— have  biit  one  joints  and  aie  witls> 
ont  the  lateral  'palp'  present  in  the  rrnntsffii 
organs  of  the  same  name.  They  are  biting  and 
chewing  organs,  and  are  more  or  less  reduced  in 
those  insects  which  suck.  Next  come  the  first  pair 
of  maxiihe,  which  have  joinUwl  '  palps.'  TUe 
second  pair  of  maxilla*  are  united  at  their  Itase.  and 
form  the  so  calleil  labium,  also  providetl  with  |vil}ta. 
In  the  dillerent  orders,  and  in  aasuciation  wil^  tiae 
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diverse  diet,  tlieiie  three  paint  of  mouth-organs  vary 
p«atl.v,  att  may  he  seen  by  cnmparini'  those  of 
cockroach,  honse-Uy,  moth,  and  1>ee.  In  connoc- 
tton  with  till*  three  |>aii>  of  le^  on  the  thorax,  it  ix 
ncconn i  r  iu  identifying  insectH  from  a  manual  to 
become  familiar  witli  the  divihion  of  the  linih  into 
coxa,  trochanter,  femur,  tibia,  and  tarMiI  joints, 

tenas  fancifully 
taken    over  from 
^  vertebrate  anntomv. 

^^^^  "I'''"  chiws  ami  ynJX* 

W  m  *^  .  ^\     tarwil     luiiiT*  and 

% 


f  \            \      |\\  k'**"''**   utiliftol  in 

t  X V  ^  ^  k\          si  a«lhpring  to  Hnumth 

NAJT  |i^Y    tiiVjJ  MirfaeeH,    an.l  the 

jt^*^ trvM0  occiifional    use  of 


the  le;,'.H  in  pr«»4luc- 
'\v\^  Mtuntih  ou^iht  to 
l>e  notietMi,  f\»  aUo 
Ruch  contrasts  as 
are  illu«trated  in 
the  muscular  lepi 
of  the  cricket,  the 

n«eh  ( irfter  8»vi«ny ) :  dad.ly -lonc-legH 

«.kliram:b.maiKllhl«:e.ttrHtp.ir  those  aiiapt«<l 

•r  Mdu*.  vlth  (I.  •tipr«;  r.  for  swimming,  a8  in 

lMtate:/,9ij«s;y,nMxillftry  pftlps:  the  water- Ixmt man. 

*,  Mb-tDcntain  or  •jwoiHl  pair  of  Th(.u;;h   larval  in- 

„  P«I|m:  /.  p.rai{l.»«:  «.  "t^'tf*    "'ten  have 
lata:  Ui« lut two luijcUier funii-  rudimentary  limlM 
tastteUguU.  on    the  alnlomen, 

only  hintH  of  lejrs 
•n  Men  on  that  re^on  in  the  adults.  Such  hintx 
tre  find  in  the  lowest  win^desH  insect.s  <Thysanura), 
"  at  least  plausibly  in  siin^  ami  ovipositors. 
Wingt. — Tbe  adult  in»ect  usually  bears  two 
of  donnl  outKrowths  or  wings  on  the  two 
rings  of  the  thorax.  These  are  flattened 
roally  aoable,  worke<l  by  muscles,  traverswl 
in  Tarioaii  patterns  by  '  veins,'  which  include  air- 
labea,  oerres,  and  vessel-like  continuations  of  tiie 
tedy-cavity.  Tlioy  arc  undevelo|ie«i  in  some  pa-s-sive 
ties,  and  are  liliewise  aWnt  from  many  parasitic 
Mich  as  lice  and  tleos.  In  these  ca.H4>s  the 
have  been  lost,  while  they  have  never  been 
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ll  «tac;  e^apiaMroo  or  ii|>(>rr  (art  of  snle ;  d,  ntlfniui 

.  . "  "  "    "  ;  /.  I'K ;  tf. 

Ii,  Dcnr*>oofa ;  (,  ulnicntAry  canal ;  k,  traclK-a ; 


by  the  lowest  insects — the  Collembola  and 
liua.  When  at  rest  the  wings  ar(>  usually 
in  varioan  ways,  bat  the  dragon-Mies  and 
olheni  ke«p  them  expanded.  The  two 
Min  Bay  be  almost  alike,  as  in  bees  and  butter- 
}  time  in  front  may  be  merely  covers  ( rhjtrn ) 
%m  tbe  hind  pair,  m  in  beetles,  or  contort4>d  rudi- 
■MBta  in  tbe  little  bee-panutiteii  (Stre]Hiptcra) :  the 
\inA  pair  may  be  linke*!  to  the  fore  nair,  as  in 
Hj  — iiniliiis.  and  are  rudimentary  'balancers'  or 
I'inflie^  They  are  ofteii  hairy  or  scaly, 
with  pigment,  or  occasionally  od<irlf- 
tinier  has  sbown  that  the  culour> 


Kplieiiicnd  lArva(frum 
Laiig,  after  (iraber) : 
a,  ruilliueiitu  of  |iuHt4'rlor 
«'liig;  b,  c,  d.  tracheal 
ffllls;  t,  f,  nxlliiiriitM  of 
aiitrrior  wirnf*  '■  9.  I'>n(ri- 
tiiilinal  trar'lira- :  Uistiow 
cUne  anaUifO'  bet  wren 
wiiiga  and  UbcIimlI  gUla. 


ing  and  marking  of  butterfly  wings  serve  as  indices 
of  tho  progress  and  relationship  of  H{)ecics.  As  to 
their  origin,  it  seems  plausible  to  compare  them 
to  the  tracheal  outgrowths  seen  in  some  ai[uatic 
larva-,  and  to  regard  them 
O-s  primarily  respiratorj*  and 
secondarily  locomotor.  One 
may  venture  t«i  suggest  that 
the  additional  respirat^iry 
elliciency  «lerive<l  from  sucli 
outgrowths  would  increase 
the  total  activity  of  the 
insect,  and  nuire  or  less 
directly  lift  it  into  the  air. 

Lurutnodon. — Insects  are 
emphatically  locomotor  ani- 
mals. '  Thev  walk,  run, 
and  iump  with  the  quajl-  j-jj,.  4. -Thorax  and  part 
rupeds  ;  they  Hy  with  the  of  th«  AlKlomen  of  an 
birds;  they  glide  with  the 
ser|>ent« ;  and  they  swim 
with  the  fish.'  Even  the 
limbless  larvie  of  many 
forms  move  deftiv,  con- 
tracting their  boilies,  ami 
utilising  jaws,  hairs,  and 
tultercles  to  hel|>  theni 
along.      Some   will  even 

jumji  to  a  relatively  enormous  bei^jht  of  six  inches 
or  more,  by  taking  their  tails  in  their  nimitlm 
and  letting  go  suddenly.  The  linilH-d  lar>a-, 
an»l  especially  the  true  caterpillars,  often  move 
with  great  rapidity ;  a  few  jtinip,  and  many 
climb;  others  utilise  their  silken  threads  in  spider- 
like fii>ihion  ;  w  hile  the  young  dragon-Hies  pn)|>el 
themselves  along  by  the  /on-ilile  expulsion  of  water. 
Kven  some  pup.e  move  alsmt,  but  the  triiini|)li8  of 
locomotion  are  seen  in  the  adult  iiisiMrts.  Heference 
must  l»e  nuule  to  such  a  work  as  the  Introilurtion 
of  Kirby  and  Sj^ence,  and  recourse  had  to  actual 
oliservation,  if  any  adecjuate  conception  l»e  desiretl 
of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  insects  walk,  nm, 
climb,  swim,  burrow,  and  tly.  In  conne<'tion  with 
the  lliglit  of  insects  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
movement  of  the  wings  does  not  essentially  dilFer 
from  thiit  of  birds,  that  motion  in  a  vertical  direction 
is  particularly  easy,  that  Ht4H?ring  is  more  ditlicult, 
esi>ecially  since  t1ie  very  lightness  of  the  IksHch 
of  insects  make  them  liable  to  lie  blown  aUnil  by 
the  wind.  Miirey  calculates  the  approximate  num- 
Iter  of  wing-strofces  per  second  at  'XH)  for  the  fly, 
'240  for  the  humble-I«c<>,  I'.Kl  for  the  hive  Imm',  110 
for  the  wa-tp,  '28  for  the  dragou-lly,  9  for  a  bntter- 
lly  (see  Klvinu). 

Skin. — Insects  resemble  other  .XrthrojxHls  in  hav- 
ing  a  firm  chitinous  cuticle  fonne»l  from  the  epider- 
mis or  hy|Hxlenuis  (see  CHITIN,  Cl'TICLE).  'I'he 
cuticle  bears  scales,  tuberclt«s,  and  hairs,  of  which 
the  last  are  sometimes  olfactory  or  otherwise  sen* 
»ory.  In  s|>ite  of  the  ensheathing  armature  there  are 
often  ijliiutLs  in  conuiH'tion  with  the  skin— witness 
the  salivarj'  glamls  ojicning  near  the  mouth  in 
almost  all  insecU«,  the  silk  or  spinning  glands  of 
many  larva*,  espc<*ially  of  such  jis  make  ciKXK>ns, 
the  o<l<irilerous  glands  e>f  bugs  and  ls?etles,  the 
|M>ison  glands  of  the  stinging  nuts.  Ism's,  and  wasjis, 
the  wax-glands  of  some  Aphides,  (\k'c«is  insects, 
and  Is'es.  Keforc  the  full  si/.e  is  reiiclie<l  there 
are  skin-castings  or  moultings,  often  numerous. 
The  tmijo-ii/iir  »i/strm  is  almost  always  highly 
develop«Hl.  The  m)is«'h*s  which  work  the  legs 
and  mouth-organs,  raise  ami  depres-  the  wings, 
influence  the  income  and  expiration  of  air,  control 
the  circulation,  and  move  the  segments  of  the  IsNly 
tm  one  another  are  mi»st  imiHulnnt.  The  nerttnis 
Mi/strm  consists,  as  in  other  Arthro|MMls,  of  a  com- 
plex dorsal  brain  or  sujtra  tesophageal  ganglionic 
centre,  supplying  eyet»  and  feelers,  and  ul  u  double 
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ventral  cliain  of  nerve-centres.  From  tlie  fii-st 
ventral  (or  sub-a?soplmgoal )  ganf;li;i,  cnnuecUHl 
with  the  brain  by  a  ring  roinul  tlie  ;,'ullut,  the 
mouth-appendages  are  uinervate<I.  In  niauy  iu- 
8ecU  the  veotml  chain  ia  fieatnliMd  in  a  few 
ganglia,  and  is  tunalljr  nora  oonoentnited  in  the 
adult.s  tlian  in  the  larvie. 

Setuc  onjtin^. — Except  in  llea«,  lice,  and  the  lowly 
CoUeniVtola,  odalt  insect.n  have  cotn}M>inid  eyes. 
These  are  often  aaaociated  with  aiiuple  eyes  or 
ocelli,  whieh  are  all  thaifc  ever  api>ear  in  larv:e  or 
in  the  three  sets  of  inBects  mentioned  above.  Blind 
insects  also  occur  along  with  other  blind  animals  in 
the  «!arkneiL-<  of  caves.  Auditory  organs  are  repre 
seated  in  almmt  all  orders  by  peculiar  nerve-endings 
('choidotoiml' and 'tympanal '  organs)  superficially 
dbpOMdim  varions  parte  of  the  bo4y'  On  the  tactile 
•atemiM,  and  probably  also  on  the  maxillaty  palps 
of  various  insects,  there  are  speoialh'  innervated  skin 
cells  and  hairs  believed  to  be  olfactory  in  function  ; 
while  others  mure  within  the  mouth  are  credited 
with  gustatory  sensitiveness.  The  skin  of  iiisectu 
seems  in  certiun  regions  to  be  sensitiTe  to  the  differ- 
ences of  light  and  shade,  eo  mnch  so  that  some 
speak  of  a  sixth  or  '  dermatoptic '  sense.  Much 
experiment  and  observation  is  still  required  on  the 
senses  of  insects,  and  we  can  only  mention  such 

Kneral  fact.s  as  tlie  following.  There  b  sometimes 
th  optic  and  auditory  senaitiTttMsa  to  impraidoiia 
whieh  are  bmrond  the  range  of  homan  sight  and 
bearing ;  in  flower- visiting  and  other  insocts  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  sensitiveness  to  fragrance 
and  colouring,  and  smell  probably  aids  greatly  in 
that  prompt  recognition  of  friends,  kin<lre«l,  or  foes 
wliim  the  social  insects  so  well  illustrate ;  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  power  of  forming  dis. 
tinct  images  of  external  objects,  after  nor  feshion 
of  seein;,',  U  very  sliglit  in  insects.  The  student 
should  refer  to  the  work  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  on 
The  Serists-  of  Aninuds  (Int«r.  Science  Series, 
1888).  Similarly,  to  return  to  the  functtons  of  the 
nervotts  system,  we  eaa  only  notlee  that,  in  addition 
to  the  ninncrmis  and  often  subtle  instincts  which 
are  ingraiiK'd  in  the  constitution  of  many  species, 
there  is  in-lubitable  intelligence,  as  seen  in  the 
reasonable  adaptation  of  means  to  novel  ends ;  that, 
•a  in  other  animals,  the  intelligence  is  greatest  in 
tiie  aocial  insects— eroecially  the  ants  and  bees, 
where  it  is  associated  with  complex  though  very 
small  iMalna.  There  is  also  plain  evidence  of 
emotion — e.g.  in  the  lovc  makmg  and  parental 
alFeciion  of  many  insects.  See  Ant,  Bee,  Butter- 
fly, Instinct,  and  especially  the  works  of  Lnbbock 
and  Romanes. 

A  limrnt/tn/  System.  — The  alimentary  canal  always 
consists  of  fore-,  mid-,  and  hind  gut  (sec  (il  T),  of 
whieh  the  first  and  the  last  iMtrtious  are  liiit'd  Ity  a 
thin  layer  of  chitin  continuous  with  the  external 
cuticle.'  But  the  length  and  etrnoture  vary  not  a 
little  in  dilferent  inaeeta,  to  eoiiie  extent  in  associa- 
tion with  the  diflTerences  of  diet.  The  fere -gut 
includes  mouth,  pharynx,  and  gullet,  of  which  the 
latter  may  l»c  swollen  into  a  crop,  or  bear  an 
appended  pimcli  (so  called  sucking  stomach),  or  be 
coutinued  into  a  giuard  with  hard  grinding  plates. 
The  mid -got  is  glandular,  digestive,  and  abrarpti  ve ; 
it  often  iKjars  saccular  outgrowths  or  glandular 
cn*ca,  and  has,  as  its  (enilodtrmic  )  origin  iiriplies,  no 
chitinoin  lining.  In  f'olwiptera,  for  instance,  its 
length,  which  is  usuallv  iuconsitlerable,  varies  in- 
versely with  the  nutritive  and  digestible  qualities 
of  the  foo4l.  The  hind-gut  is  often  coiled,  ter« 
minally  expanded  in  the  rectnm,  and  in  that 
region  sometimes  associated  with  glands.  Its 
general  function  is  alisorptir)n,  while  from  it  there 
spring  excretory  tulws  or  Mulpighian  vessels  (wh; 
tn/m).  As  to  the  food  of  insects,  manv  are  vege- 
teiUBSk  many  eamivonnu,  a  few  mix  *~ 


Fig.  &— Anatomy  of  Honey-bcs 
(sfter  Lcuokart): 

a,  untrniur  ;  b,  *y«;  r,  hooo*-*wp; 
d,  iiit^esUvt  atomacb  ;  t,  '-scrrtiarT 
tubult's  ;  /  rcctAl  jt'*  d<1»  ;  ?.  r.^tiic : 
h,  stiifHial*  t>r  npir»cle»;  »vt 
luiiKitudinsI  trachea;  k,  bate*  U 
lags;  acnvnssirsU 


adnlla 


many  feed  on  the  juices  of  living  oreaniems,  e 

only  on  putrescence  ;  niaiiy  aetively  riHe  flowers 
of  t  heir  nectar  and  isdlen,  or  hunt  for  other  insecti 
with  great  activity, 
while  not  a  few 
are  external  or 
internal  parasites 
upon  higher  ani- 
mals ;  the  ant-lion 
diva  a  pit  into 
which  its  unwary 

Srey  mav  fall,  while 
ragon-nies  attack 
their  winged  Kdoty 
w  ith  oiK?n  violence ; 
aim  Dig  ants  some 
milk  the  aphidee, 
while  othere  are  eo 
degenerate  in  pro- 
sj)erity  that  tJiey 
are  actually  fed  by 
their  slaves.  Nor 
should  it  be  for* 
gotten  that  some 
of  the  higher  in- 
sects lav  up  stoics 
of  f«io^,  usually 
with  parental  in- 
stinct for  the  sake 
off  their  yonng,  and 
that  the  eggs  are 
often  laid  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiKMl 
suited  to  the  larval 
appetite,  even  in  CMea  where  the 
perish  before  the  yonng  are  hatched. 

Respiratory  5j^<tem.— Insects  when  reetiBg 
sliou  panting  movements  in  the  alKhunen,  which  b 
swayed  by  muscles  whose  acii\ity  is  the  chief  ren- 
dition of  the  circulation  of  air  throughout  the  ho<ly. 
For  in  all  insects  the  whole  body  is  nenetrated  by 
air-tobes  or  trachea,  which  send  fine  wanchee  into 
all  the  organs  and  tissues.  These  tubes  are  reslly 
ingrowths  tiom  the  skin,  and  are  lined  by  cliitia, 
raised  inw  liat  .■ipi>''.'Li  to  be  spiral  tliiokwiings  wiaeh 
keep  them  elastically  tense. 
In  most  easea  these  tracheae 
open  to  the  exterior  hy 
]iaired  apertures  or  sh'ff- 
iiinfii  on  the  breast  and 
aUlonien,  often  guarded 
bv  hairs  and  very  variously 
disposed.  There  are  never 
more,  and  ustially  fewer, 
than  ten  pairs  of  openings, 
though  primitively  there 
was  proi>ui»ly  a  ]'uir  to 
e;u  h  segment.  In  aquatic 
larvn-  tlie  trachea*  do  not 
open  (if  they  did  the  insect 
would  drown),  but  are 
sjtrend  out  on  lateral  or 
terminal  expansions  (tra- 
cheal gills),  thniugh  the 
thin  Skin  of  which  the 
oxygen  dissolved  in  the 
water  is  absorlx^d.  The 
%'ery  etUeient  resiiiration  of 
insects  is  one  ot  the  farts 
to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  in  estimating  the  seoesral 
activity  of  their' life.  See  Draiion  ki.y,  &aBK- 
SJU  ("Day-fjly"  or  "May.fly").  Giua 

Here  we  may  notiee  that  many  Insects  predaee 
sounds  which  often  express  a  varieiv  of  emotion*,. 
Thus,  we  have  the  whirr  <jf  rajudly moving  wing>s  a* 
in  Hies;  the  buzz  of  leaf  like  apiiendages  near  lli*s 
Openings  of  the  trachea*  iuuiany  Hvmeoopfcera; 
aei^ii^  of  1^  against  wing^ri^ua,  aa  in  ^ 


Fig.  6.— PoMfoa  «r  a 
braoohimr  AJr^slho  m 


tenial  d^tinou  (idfsa. 
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hoppers ;  the  chirpin);  of  male  cricketo,  prmluced 
by  rubUiag  out"  win;;  a<,'aiii-<t  i.  ^  ).ei;,'lilK)ur  ;  tlie 
shrill  piping  of  ihe  iuale  Cicadas,  whicii  have  a 
complex  drum-like  instrument ;  the  voice  of  the 
death's  heMi  moth,  due  to  the  emission  of  air  from 
the  mmith;  and  wt  tapping  of  the  d«Mh*w«tch 
knocking  on  paternal  objoctf.  In  some  coses, 
where  not  simply  automatic,  the  sounrl.i  serve  the 
alluriri!^  jiurjio.vi  of  lovt  s  i:,::^ ;  tin  y  may  also 
exprass  ftsar,  auger,  and  (aecordin^  to  Kirby)  even 
sorrow,  or  they  may  give  alarm  and  convey  tidings. 

Outtd^iorif  SifitiiM,'^AM  th«  tiMom  are  riddled 
wftk  «fr-tabM,  tfi«  n«ed  for  definite  blood*TeMele 
is  greatly  lessf!.'  1  .n,l  tlie  piifiil  vtor>*  system  is 
slightly  develnjK'<l  in  coiniwirison  w»tli  t)ie  literally 
t^toroogh  respiratory  arrangements.  Tlie  bliKxl  — 
irhieli  is  cnlourleai,  vellow,  ereenish,  or  even 
Mddbh,  with  attttboid  eells— flows  for  the  most 
part  along  lacnna;  -vnthmit  definite  wsIIm.  There 
is,  however,  a  contral  organ,  the  dorsal  blood-vessel 
or  heart. 

Within  the  bwitt  caoUy  of  tlie  insect  there  is 
often  a  characterixtie  ma.s8  of  tissue  known  M  tlie 
*int-body.'  Thb  is  an  inportant  aeeannlatian  of 
tewre  material,  most  abondant  in  tiie  larval 

st.\;rfH.  In  sinne  ca'^e.i  the  fat-lxuly  of  the  larva  is 
n(  h  in  fat  ami  |»<>i)r  in  wiu<te  (  ural«; )  cr\>*tals,  while 
fiiat  ')f  tin-  puna  is  tlie  revers.-,  hhowiiig  tliat  the 
■kaieriai  is  used  up  iu  tlie  reconstruction  or  meta- 
■erpliiMiiii.  In  a  Tew  imwete,  such  as  the  Firefly 
(q.v.  >  and  glow-worm,  part  of  the  fat-body  aeeniB 
to  become  tTie  seat  of  phusplioresoenoe,  the  light  of 
M  lur!i  1%  in  many  cases  a  miUtant  love^dgBaL  See 

P  H       H  O  K  t>»C  E  .N  C  E. 

The  fjcreiory  tyttem  consists  of  a  set  of  fine 
t»l>eA.  or  it  may  lie  threat  Is,  which  grow  oal  from 
tfw  apper  (Mtrt  of  the  hind  gut,  and  wind  about 

often  at  great  length  in  the  Iwdy-cavity.  The 
arrfnnonent  Cflln  cnntain  abundant  wostc-products. 
In  iliirtr«-nt  in>e<n^«  tlie  excretory*  or  maipighian 
tabes  vary  greatly  in  nnml*er  (2-150),  and  also  in 
the  manner  of  their  connection  with  the  gut.  The 
mmvX  type  <»f  invertebrate  kidney — the  nephridiunt 
— 4hoagh  persistent  in  PeripMos  (<i.v.),  is  not 
elearlv  ili>..  i>veraMe  in  inHect*. 

/ifftr'ni'irdix  iSi/iUM. — The  sexes  are  always 
Mp«rat«^  in  normal  insects ;  and  the  Hermaphro- 
diCiem  (<[.v.)  which  casually  crops  up  is  in  most 
eaees  only  soperlieiaL  In  both  sexes  the  reproduc- 
tir**  Ar;;ati>i  are  paired,  and  the  products  pas*  ont 
l»T  fiAired  .ItK  t*.  The  latter — the  oviduci»  of  the 
f.-mA.lp  or  the  POM  deferentia  of  the  male — ahva.vH 
open  near  the  ead  ol  the  abdomen,  and,  except  in 
mm  BptMMrids,  fay  a  single  aperture  :  it  is  possible 


ihey  lepceseiit  modified  'nephridia.' '  Aoces- 
external  and  intermy  straetnies  fn  the  males 

r  )  f.  a.-»'i«r  in  population  or  in  making  the  s|icnna- 
iuu*  packets ;  uf  kiinilar  Btructurtsi  iu  the 
females  the  most  important  are  the  occasional 
maamnml  ovipositora  or  egK'l^ying  organs,  and  the 
imuvnMj^  semmal  receptaelein  whiw  the  apermatoxoa 
mofirtfA  from  a  male  are  stored  up,  and  8er\'e  to 
i^rtilvm  successive  sets  of  eggs.    In  the  queen  l>ee 
ti  l"  •'tor"       been  known  to  la«t  for  two  or  three 
I,  white  l^bbock  tells  of  an  aged  qaeen-ant 
laid  fertile  mb  thirton  yean  after  the  last 
with  a  mala 
Male  and  feou^  faiwute  are  nsnally  eomewbat 
■lisT^f'-nt  iu  external  appearance.    The  males  are, 
ua        avexst^e.  more  active,  smaller,  and  more 
ltfi;rht)y  coloar*'<l  than  the  females.    Extremes  are 
in  Biale  and  iemale  Coccus  insects  (q.v.):  in 
I  of  Glow-worm  (o.v.) ;  in  a  few  Butterflies 
<q.  v.),  soch  as  Org\ia,  wnere  the  female  is  wing- 
;  or  in  the  curious  liee-parnsites  Streiwiptera, 
■»  •:rT"  tl!«»  fpiiiiile  virlually  r<'rnain8  a  grub.  As 

insects  have  an  elaborate  courtship,  in  which 


fight  thnr  rlrals,  there  «an  be  little  donbt  that 

Sexnal  Selection  (<(.v.]  has  accelerated  the  evolution 
at  uucG  uf  beauty  and  strength,  wliile  natural  M>lee- 
tion  (see  Darwinian  Theory,  Evolution)  may 
have  retarded  tiie  evolution  of  gay  colouring  in  the 
females  to  whom  eonspieuoaaness  is  esi>eci»ll^  dis> 
advantageous  in  parentage.  Neither  pofiition  is 
inconsistent  with  that  which  regards  the  characters 
of  the  t\vo  'I  :m -<  -aa  natural  .m  l  (lec'esj-aiy  expres- 
sions of  tliuir  respectively  dominant  constitutions. 
See  Darwin,  Dr»eeiA9f  Man ;  Wallace,  Avwin^m; 
Geddes  and  Thomson,  Bvoiution  of  Sex. 

PmduariHM  in  BtpndneUm.—{a)  Virgin  Mrtb 
or  pai  tlienogenesis  occurs  normally,  for  a  variable 
nuni)>er  of  generations,  in  two  butterHieH  Hn<l  a 
lieetie,  some  (,'<mh'us»  insects  and  Aphiilcf.  certain 
saw-flies  and  gall-wasps ;  it  occurs  casually  in  the 
silk-moth  and  about  a  dozen  other  Lepidontera, 
nartiolly  or  voluntarily  in  the  drone-bearing  of  hive- 
oees,  seasonally  in  Aphid^  (q.v.),  and  m  Ifirval 
life  in  niiagew  (e.g.  Chironomun).    {h]  A^' lit  re 

INU'theuogcuesis  occurs  fur  a  period  and  i.s  there- 
after followed  by  ordinary  sexual  reproduction,  as 
in  Aphides,  we  have  to  deal  with  one  of  the  manv 
forms  of  Altonation  of  Generatnons  (q.v.).  (e)  A 
few  fatseela  are  exceptional  in  being  viviparoiiM, 
bringing  fortli  their  young  alive.  TIuh  is  again 
illustratetl  by  Apbi<lc.»»,  and  also  )»y  a  few  llie.«,  i>y 
tlie  little  bee-parasites  Strepsiptera,  and  by  soiue 
beetles,  {d)  Many  insects  arc  exceedingly  prolifie 
-^g.  aphis,  silk'Uioth,  and  queen-bee.  A  climax 
is  readied  in  the  qneen-termite  which  for  a  time 
goes  on  laying  tli  >  i  luds  of  eggs  *at  the  lateef 
about  sixty  per  minute  I ' 

Development  of  the  Egg. — The  ovnm  of  inst'ctn, 
as  it  passes  down  the  ovaiian  tubeew  is  enclosed  in 
a  firm  ehltlDoos  envelope,  with  a  minute  aperture 
or  micropyle  (gometiTues  with  more  than  one), 
through  which  a  male  element  or  sj>erniatozoim 
peiii'ii  i  ii  -  iM'fore  the  ovum  lea\  es  the  mot  lier.  The 
segnicutaliou  which  follows  fertili«atioa  i»  fur  the 
must  part  neripheral  (eeatrolccithal ;  see  Embry- 
oLoav).  While  the  centre  of  the  egg  is  occupied 
b^v  a  relatively  passive  yolk  with  scattered  nuclei 
1  he  result  of  segmentation  i-  iibrie  or  elHp,-<oid 
of  cells  enclosing  the  core  ol  yuik,  and  on  the 
ventnl  eaifaea  Of  tlw  epliflraor  aUipaoid  tha  odIm^ 


Fig.  7. — Vi  utral  aspect  of  flve  stsns  in  the  dcvrlopuMBl 

of  tlic  Wat«;r-beetle,  HyiJmpbilns  (»fti  r  Hetdcr): 
TDu-  M.trTior  cikI  U  (ii>{><-j -u  '-it.    n,  fir.i.l  l^.N*:  >',  tl.e  l^i'.t  of 
tlir  !-»iv-iicir!-ifnt>i,  wliicli  ajTO  Men  b<«e<)iiiiri({  more  Dmrked 

ti;ri'iuh'>iit  tilt'    TK-'. ;  HMiad  sheet (1m  subiyBale sns cm 

begins  to  be  mapped  out.  This  development  we 
eannot  here  follow,  but  It  is  important  to  notice 

one  unique  fact,  that  the  embrj'o  ise  arc!ie>I  ov  er  by 
a  double  fold,  constituting  the  intciual  auiiiiutic 
and  outer  serous  membrauos,  so  called  fnHii  their 
resemblance  to  the  similar  tutswathing  envelopes  in 
the  embryos  of  higher  vertebrates.  See  £aax'* 
LfJirbuch  der  Vergl.  Anntomie  ii.  Jena,  1H.S9), 
where  a  summary  of  results  and  literature  will  be 
foun<t. 

Mctauwrpho»it.—{l)  In  the  lowest  insects— the 
old-faebioaedt  wiagwm  Thysanom  and  CoUembolA 
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— the  young  fonn  which  emerges  from  the  egg-shell 
is  in  all  r^pects a  miniature  aidult.  Without  strik- 
ing change,  by  growth  and  moulting^,  it  liecomes 
an  ailult.  From  thi«  ciitiK'  aW»nce  of  metauior- 
phoeis  wo  readily  jnish  to  the  life-hiatorieti  of  cock- 
nMehes  and  locuHte,  of  lice  and  moat  Imgs,  where 
the  newly^hatcbed  young  are  very  like  the  parent*. 
The  leproduetive  organs  are,  of  course,  unde- 
velop<;<l.  mid  tlicrc  are  no  wings,  but  the  latter  are 
not  attaincil  even  by  the  adult  lice.  All  the  above 
foniiH  may  l»c  called  (imftabcti<t-^9>in!(AuMtt09ltkod 
change  or  metamorphosiH. 

(2)  In  Cicadaa  there  aeligfat  but  most  instruc- 
tive difference  between  larvw  and  adults.  The 
full-grown  insect'?  live  among  lierbage,  the  young 
live  in  the  ground,  and  with  tni.s  iHversity  of  habit 
is  associated  at  leo^t  this  much  diirerence  in  struc- 
tare,  that  the  anterior  legs  of  the  larva  are  adapted 
for  hurrowing.  Furthermore,  the  larval  life  ends 
in  a  quieaoent  stage,  or,  in  otiier  words,  the  adult 
fonn  IB  attiiined  after  a  period  of  pupation.  But  the 
story  l)ecome«  more  coiuplox  wlieii  we  pais  to  the 
L)ra;,'on-lIy  (<i.v.),  the  Kplu'iiii'ia  ('[.v.),  ami  tlieir 
relativeH,  where  the  metaniorphofsis  is  nlightly 
greater,  inanmach  as  the  lame  are  aquatic,  witti 
closed  respiratory  apartiiiei»  and  with  tracheal 
gills,  while  the  adults  are  winged  and  aerial,  and 
breathe  liv  o])en  tracheje.  Stu  li  insects  are  said  to 
have  an  incomplete  mctamorpliotsui,  and  are  called 
hcniiinetitbolie. 

(3)  Very  different,  however,  is  the  iife-hiatoiy  of 
all  the  other  inseets,  such  as  hatterflies  and  heetlee, 
flies  and  l>ees.  From  the  e;,'<^  shell  there  emerges  a 
larva  ( nia«,'",'ot,  ;,'rul»,  or  cat^M  pillar ),  wliich  lives  a 
life  of  its  (jwii,  growing'  and  resting  an<l  moulting, 
often  very  active  in  it8  movements  and  voracious 
in  its  diet.  Having  accumulated  a  rich  store  of 
leMrve  food  in  ite  lat-body*  the  larva  becomes  for 
a  longer  time  more  or  less  qniescent,  becomes  in 
fact  a  puna,  nymph,  or  chrysalis.  In  this  stage, 
often  witliin  the  shelter  of  a  spun  co<MK)n,  great 
trauKfomjations  occiir  :  wings  bud  imt,  apjM'nda^'«*s 
of  the  adult  pattern  appear,  reconstruction  and 
eentralisation  of  organs  are  eflRseted ;  and  finally, 
out  of  the  pnpal  husk  there  emerges  an  imago  or 
niiniatare  fully  fomml  insect.  Tliese  have  a  com- 
plete metaniorphosis,  and  are  <-alled  holometalmlir. 

The  larva;  of  these  higher  iu»4cct>«  with  complete 
metamorphosis  differ  greatly  in  difl'crent  orders. 
Thna,  the  '  maggots'  of  flies  (without  distinct  head, 
feeleni,  occlli.^'c.)  are  dutingnished  from  the 
*  grulift '  of  l)ees  (with  dii^tinct  hea<l ),  and  botli  from 
tiie  caterpillars  of  butterflies,  &c.,  whicli  have 
liinbe  a.M  well  as  head.  The  limbless  maggots  and 
grubs  are  de^fenerate,  the  caterpillar  is  the  more 
normal  type.  It  is  teehnically  called  an  *  emelform 
larva.'  iii  contrast  to  that  of  most  Amctaliola  and 
Hennmetalxda— the  '  campodeifnrni  larva,'  which 
it*  not  even  worm  like,  hut  like  one  of  tlic  lo«ly 
Thysanuran  intKicts  (Cam|>oilca),  with  the  r^oni« 
of  the  body  well  defined,  with  biting  month^parts, 
with  loeomotor  thoracic  limbs,  &o. 

But  bevond  distinguishing  the  above  two  great 

S 'pes  of  larva  (caiiipodejforni  and  «"rn('i form  ),  and 
so  the  nia>,'got,  grub,  and  calerjiillar  forms  of  the 
latter,  little  more  is  pos-Kihlo  in  this  j,'eneral  survey, 
for  the  larviu  \Rxy  enormously,  according  to  their 
own  mode  of  life— parasitic  or  roving,  aquatic  or 
terrestrial,  carnivorous  or  herbivorous — and  acconl- 
ing  to  the  f>eculiaritieH  of  the  adult  fonns.  We 
must  note,  liowex  er,  the  chan;.'es  in  coriiu'etion  with 
tiie  monlh-orpms,  especially  as  these  form  part  of 
the  basis  of  claHHitication.  '  The  mouth'parts  may 
be  similar  in  all  stages  of  life,  and  then  are  either 
admled  for  biting  ( Mcnoffnatha — i.e.  jaws  {>eniiHt- 

ent)  or  for  sucking  {Mmorh'inrJin    i.e.  ])riilK>scis 

Ersistent);  or  else  they  are  adajited  in  the  larva 
r  biting,  in  the  adult  for  auelaqg,  the  chaoge 


commencing  in  the  pupa,  and  ruelv  aifecting  ihc 
larval  stage  ( Metagnatha—i,^  jaws  cMuiged ).'  See 
Braner's  classilication  in  Hatchett  Jackfton's  editiaa 

of  Rolli'stonV  Fi-nii  '^  of  Aimiui!  Life  (  ISS.S). 

The  Intenud  Mctn murjihoitis, — Une  of  the  moit 
interesting  and  dini(  iilt  problems  with  reg&ni  to 
insects  concerns  tlie  transition  from  the  larval  to 
the  adnlt  structure.  In  those  forms  whidi  have 
metamorj)hosi.s,  or  only  an  inconipl«'t»'  one,  the 
organs  of^the  larva  develop  continmnisl  v  into  thoce 
of  the  adult.  It  is  far  otiierwise  in  tlie  e««iiiplti« 
metanior)>li06Ls  of  the  lii<;her  intiect«.  Then;  tlic 
internal  changes  are  marked  aa  the  external ;  in 
fact,  there  is  a  gradual  reconstruction  of  orgus 
during  the  later  larval,  and  especially  during  the 
pupal  sta|;es.  Most  of  the  larval  orjjuii^  .ire  sl>- 
sorbeii  by  amoelwid  cells,  and  their  dehri>  uidised 
in  building  up  new  structures.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  development  of  new  organs  takes  place  by  ""^ 
stitntion ;  that  is  to  say,  parts  (rf  the  uuml  otf^w 
which  have  not  Ijeen  specialised  form  the  ftmnd*- 
tions  of  the  adult  structures.  Uf  s]>ecial  iini>ortAoce 
is  the  appearance  in  tl>e  larva  of  '  inmginal  discs' 
from  which  the  wind's,  limljH,  and  epidermis  of  Ukt 
imago  or  perfect  insect  arise.  It  must  not,  IMn^' 
ever,  be  supposed  that  the  transition  involves  say 
abrupt  change ;  the  absorption,  disap{>earaoce, 
and  replacement  of  organs  is  f.r;ulual  tun)U;;bout. 
Yet  almost  the  entire  musculature,  a  Kreat  part 
of  the  tracheal  system,  the  larf,'er  portion  of  the 
mid-gut,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  larva  disap- 
pear and  give  place  to  the  corresponding  organs  ol 
the  adult  which  are  adapted  to  a  new  iniKle  of  life. 
In  pursuing  this  study  the  reader  will  be.si  liegia 
with  Martin  Duncan's  Transfoi mntidn^  of  Imtxtt, 
Lubliock's  Origin  and  Mctninorithose^  of  Inaedi 
('  Nature '  series,  Lond. ),  and  then  pass  to  the  ctted 
work  of  Lang  and  the  literature  there  qnoted. 

6«Rmi/£^.— Under  tide  title  w»  can  do  Httb 
more  than  mention  some  general  aspects  of  the  life 
of  insects.    ( a )  \Vliile  insects  are  predominantly 
active  animals,  we  find  in  contrasting  the  orders, 
or  better  still,  the  families,  abundant  illustratMi 
of  the  antithesis  (to  be  read  throughont  the  aaiuMl 
series)  l»etween  activity  and   passivity.  Tbns 
might  the  female  co<duneal  insect  represent  in  iu 
torpid,  sefwilelife  (jnc  extreme,  and  the  excetnlinglr 
busy  humble-l)ee  another.    (6)  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  adult  insect  is  short-lived,  and  dies  within 
the  year;  anadult^hemeridnuiy  belit^^rally  the  fly 
of  a  day,  but  from  this  there  are  many  ^niiiation* 
leaxling  up  to  the  rare  ciuse«  of  a  oneeu  l»e»>  five 
years  old,  or  an  aged  quiH'n  ant  of  tiiirt«^fn.  The 
total  length  of  life,  incduding  the  metanior|du><i«s, 
varies  not  a  little  with  the  climate  of  dUfecest 
countries  and  the  weather  of  different  yenis,  and 
the  life  is  prolonged  in  those  insects  which  hiWr 
nate,  passing  the  winter  in  a  letharinc  state  hrirdly 
deserving'  tlie  name  of  life  (see   H m;k i;n .vi j( 
I.iFK :   Weismann's  essay  on  'The  Duration  at 
Life'  in  Heredity,  1889;  and  another  easay  by 
Kay  Lanltester  on  Coa^^araUw  LungevUjf,  1870). 
(r)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  reprodnctioti  in  a 
great  number  of  insects  of  both  .se\e-<  is  shortly 
followeil  by  the  nemesis  of  death,  lo\  e  iK  inji;  in  i>Qci} 
cai^^  at  once  the  climax  and  end  uf  life.    (</)  In 
connection  with  the  iutluence  of  climat«  and 
seasooa  tlw  occurrence  of  different  or  '  dimnrphie' 
summer  and  winter  broods  in  some  Lopi«lopter& 
should  lie  noticed  (see  Weismann,  Stwlttji  tm  the 
Thinrit  of  Discciit,  Sleldoltt's  trans.  Lond.  ISSO-^J  ; 
and  Scudder's  liuthrflies.  New  York,  1881  >.  I<| 
Nor  can  we  do  more  than  refer  to  separate  articMe 
for  description  of  the  fascinating  social  life  of  nuuny 
ants,  bees,  wasps,  and  termites.    (/)  The  prolific 
multiplication  of  insects  is  ke]it  within  Manda  by 
the  limitations  of  food-supply  and  weather,  by  tJbm 
jmUn  between  inaeete  of  dufferant  Idnda*  by  tbk 
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appetite  of  higher  animaln,  mc\\  as  fish,  frops,  ant- 
cut4'r!<,  in>'<xlivorer»,  ami,  above  all,  birtls.  As 
aiiioutf  other  aiiimaLi,  we  liiul  among  insects  abnnd- 
ntit  iliiistratioa  of  peculiarities  which  have  for 
th«ir  ittiiUt  at  leMt  tlie  proteotkm  of  tbMr  poMW 
mnuL  The  lettf-faifleets,  walkiiig-Btieki,  moM-inaaeta, 
lniminin„'  binl  tiiothx.  Hrale  itmprts,  &c.  are  striking 
«  \ain(»K?<  of  ii  |irotw;live  inimicry  in  form  ano 
fobmrirj^'  which  is  illiHtrat<><l  in  great  variety  and 
frconency  throughout  the  claiM.  Many  larviu,  as 
well  at*  adults,  snow  especially  in  colour  asympa- 
thetic  rehitioD  to  their  environment,  while  others, 
auch  M  the  Caddin-fly  ((|.v. ),  aie  nia.«ke4l  by  the  ex- 
t«'rnal  coverings  with  wlii(  h  tlii-y  cL.tlu'  themselves. 
Many  insecte  are  ttave<l  by  their  hard  skins,  by 
their  di^gnsting  odour  or  ta.st4>,  by  their  deterrent 
diaehargus  of  rapqlaive  fluids,  bv  ihsAr  amunption 
of  '  temf  ving  atntndes,'  by  the  smiilatloB  of  death, 
or  by  artivp  resistance  witfi  their  manifold  weai>ons. 
Soe  MlMlcKY  ;  anil  Wallace's  Darwinism  (1889) 
•IhI  literatnre  there  citwl. 

Gamificntion.  —There  is  as  yet  a  want  of  unanim- 
ity abont  the  clarification  of  inseeta.  A  basis  is 
usaally  fouml  in  the  degree  of  metamorphosis,  the 
characters  of  the  wings,  the  structure  of  themouth- 
orjnuis,  and  the  nature  of  the  t,'etiitul  and  excretor>' 
littcta.  On  manv  point*  future  embrvologioal 
research  will  shed  liflbt.  All  that  we  shall  do  here 
\»  to|pv«  Uie  geawM  graurfiiff  adopted  by  firauer. 
iioe  citod  text-booka  of  Hatebett  Jaekaon  and  of 


MW  tlx-*,  ltd,  (Moil,  ami  Mi  f.). 
CoiftyrT<iu~Me<fX\ra  ( Mfii.,  rsrely  MetA 
UpuL,,<Ura.~  Hoth!i  mA  bntlMfiM  {MUL), 
Wi^TU.— Fli««  (  Met.). 
SifJuinajiltra  or  Afhamipttm.—nmBi'MtlL). 
TricAapUra.  — Caddlmllies  (  Mcn.X 

(Jlcn.X 

Bkfnckota  or  ITmipfera.— Aphidfs,  eoeeos 
iMisli,  eioidM;  bafi,  wstsr^obrpioas, 
U«(tts  aals  ObwMw  tn  OHtabolleX 

npm^ptoa.— TMPi  (A.). 
CWrwhiUCa— Tannttwi,  biid-liee(A.). 

(A.). 

/•/»/x>|i<«ti.— IVrU  ( H.). 
ikUmain. — l>ra;;(in-11if^  (H.). 
Ephrmerida,—  May-fll-n  (  H.). 
OrrmapUrxt,—EjiTvii^»  (A,). 


.Syxi'v.  -Iiis«H'ts  are  repn'wented 
_  fory  where.    The  majuritv  are  indeed 

tmuelrial  and  aerial,  and  especially  at  home  in 
warrn  and  temperate  rountriew,  but  in  the  Arctic 
r»%fi  Jn«  and  in  hot  Hpringn.  at  great  heights  alnive 
Ihr  i»miw  line  and  in  underground  caves,  and  most 
jly  even  in  the  sea  there  are  inject  in- 
lie.   Tlie  Cfudlenger  explorers  found  one 

 s|ieeiei  of  the  genoa  Uaiobates  (among  the 

IfMHi|vt«ra)  wbidi  eeflned  to  be  quite  pela'iic. 
Tit*-  limit*  iif  di*«tribntion  are  in  great  iMirt  those 
of  ciimai*?  and  of  tlie  nH^uisit<»  foiwl,  lor  insiftH 
b»»«f  grtiat  poK.Hihiiitie;*  ot  dispersal,  not  only  in 

tbeir  often  extensive  tiijjht  and  liability  to  be 
»«ef>i  along  by  winds,  bat  tbrouirb  the  eonreyance 

<rf  tiH*  dormant  eggs  or  even  grubs  from  one  Hhnre 
ir>  another  within  floating  li»p*.  Thus,  tropical 
iri».»f  t«  n.f  lir'iii;.'ht  on  tlfHitiii^'  I<>;,'W(hmI  from  acn^^ 
tlw  Atlantic,  while  lo«-u«t.H  have  U-en  known  to  lly 
or  take  blown  in  itafety  arroHs  more  than  IVX)  inih-s 
of  aafc  tiee  Giogbapuical  Dutbibutiom,  and 
dbmeHed 


flitt'trii.  In«<Tt"«  mu<«t  h:iv(<  n|i|)cnn»d  in  com- 
[•ar^riirdy  Cfvrly  time,*,  for  a  (MM  knKich  like  win;; 
tiiK*  Ij^n  found  even  in  Silurian  ••trata.  Primitive 
4rami-tli«M  and  also  lace-flies  (Neuroptera)  occur 
mwm  IlewQiiiaa,  eoeknMdiee  and  waUcing-stSeka 


(Orthoptera)  in  the  Carboniferous  rocka  There 
secniH  Miucii  reasdii  to  ln'Iii-^o  that  the  Palfeozoic 
insects  were  mostly  ;;enerali.'ie<l,  '  synthetic '  types, 
prophetic  of,  rather  than  referable  to,  our  mtxiem 
orden.  In  the  Trias  Orthoptera  abound;  the 
first  distinct  beetles  appear  In  the  lias,  where 
otiior  lii;:hor  insects*  witfi  complete  inetarnorjdiosis 
also  occur.  See  e.'-jieciallv  Sciiddcr  in  ^itt^l's 
l;tliri,n(;lo(jic  (  18H5). 

J'et/i(/rfr.— Ah  to  their  genealogy,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  vvin;;le8.s  Collemliola  and  Thyiainira» 
at  the  base  of  the  insect  series, 
doubtlew*  repre.<<ent  primitive 
forms  ;  t\\>^o  lead  us  Itack  to 
some  of  the  leas  s|>ecialiiied 
myrio|MMlH,  and  these  again  tO 
Peripatus  (q.v.),  the  sole  anr* 
viving  genus  «ff  the  ancestral 
Pnitotracheata.  Perinatus  links 
the  air-breathing  Arthropods  to 
the  ringed  worms  or  Annelids, 
uniting,  for  instance,  in  its 
stmctare  the  trachce  of  an 
insect  and  the  kitineys  or 
nephridia  of  a  worm.  See  Lnb> 
1  Kick's  On'qin,  ttr.,  of  Iiisrrts, 
and  then  t1ic  papers  of  Brauer, 
Emery.  Packard,  &C.  eited  Iqr 
Uatchett  Jackson. 

Eeonomie  Import, — Inseete 
come  into  contact  or  co1]i-'i(m 
with  human  interests  in  a  ;:rcat 
variety  of  wavs.  As  far  as  tiiey 
are  concerned,  the  struggle  be- 
tween man  and  animab  is  hf 
Mmeansom.  Strang  in  awn-  pig.  a.-Campndm 
bers.  many  of  them  are  directly  ,^,p/. f  after 
or  milirectly  injurious  to  man  LubWk),  <.u.  of 
and  his  property  to  an  extent  th«  primitive  wing- 
which  frequently  affects  the  Isas  hissnti. 
prosperity  of  a  nation.  Direct 
injuriee  to  man's  person  are  familiarly  {llnstnted  in 
the  panwitism  of  fleas,  lice,  and  other  more  or  less 
intimate  '  l>oardei-s,'  but  these  are  less  important 
than  the  share  the  mosipiito  sccnis  to  iiave  in  the 
loatlutome  disease  Kh /ihinitittsin  arabum.  The 
annoyance  of  midifcs  i-^  oatent,  but  wa  feel  tha ddi* 
CMgr  of  tlie  threads  in  life's  web  wliea  we  remember 
that  the  iHmse-fly  may  disseminate  the  germs  of 
bactt'riul  disease.  I'l-rsnn.il  injuries,  hn\sc\cr,  are 
<1\\ arlcd  wiien  we  think  of  tlutse  done  to  jiinperty, 
and  e-speciitllv  to  cro]M  and  henls,  by  voraciou.**  or 
by  parasitic  insects.  Clotbes-moth  and  fumiture- 
iMirer,  vine- insect  and  Colorado  beetle,  the  bot- 
flies which  attack  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  fami- 
liar illustrations  of  formidable  pesti.  It  should 
also  lje  noted  how  the  hostile  in.sccl->  which  infest 
forest  trees  and  vegetation  u'cneraUy  mav  occasion 
eliaages  iriiidi  liave  far otl  ufl^eeta  on  tlic  fauna, 
aeenwy.  and  even  climate  of  •  eonntry-side.  In 
oonneetioa  with  in j wrions  insects  referenee  slioald  be 
made  to  the  articles  Aphidrs,  Bot,  Corn  IssEfTS, 
HE.S.STAN  Fly,  Locust,  Phylloxera.  Tsktse, 
Wkkvm.,  &c.  ;  to  the  well-known  and  inimitable 
IntrixiuctiuH  to  Etitumolofju,  by  Kirby  and  8)H]nce; 
to  the  admirable  works  of  Miss  Omierod  ;  and  to 
the  researches  of  Kiley,  Packard,  and  others,  in 
the  Bulletins  of  the  l''nite<i  States  Entomological 
<'(iiiiiai'<siiin.  I'xini  either  of  the  Isst-namml 
siMircej^  a  guiile  to  tlio  Must  literature  of  this  im* 
{Mirtaiit  dciiartment  ot  entomology  may  be  obtained. 

As  to  tue  other  side  of  the  acooont,  we  cannot 
ignore  onr  indebtednese  to  hive-bee  and  silk-moth, 
to  cochineal  and  lac  itf-i'i  t-*,  which  furnish  us  with 
their  iini<)uc  and  valualile  {itiHliiet.s.  Others  a^ain 
are  indi-i>ensable  and  in<H'fati;;alile  scavengers; 
many  wage  effective  war  upou  their  iuiurious 
kindled;  while  a  few,  soch  aa  locnsta  ana 
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lamB,  wn  evm  lued  as  food.  All  these  benefits, 
JlOWeTWt  »e«m  stiiall  in  the  ligiit  of  the  great 
fact  that  the  tnujority  of  plaiilfl  are  depeudent 

upon  insoctM,  as  tli--  uiicoiiMious  bearers  of  the 

Sullen  etwential  to  tlie  normal  croes- fertilisation  of 
owers. 

Ftaata  and  /juMcte.— Beferriag  to  the  article 
Flower  for  a  atotnaeitt  of  th«  importanoe  of 

insects  in  tho  cross-fertilisation  of  flowtMs,  we 
are  safe  in  sayinj^  that  neither  the  llowers  nor  tlieir 
cotiHtant  vixitors  can  \>e  understowl  apart.  Many 
insects,  however,  injure  plants  without  any  coni- 
penuatinK  Iwnefit,  and  in  tJiis  connection  must  be 
noted  the  frequent  occurrence  of  protective  struc- 
tures in  plants),  which  help  to  dismiBs  hostile  in- 
truders. On  tho  other  hand,  there  are  ihuihmouh 
cases  in  which  plants  and  insccUt  (ct^pccially  ants) 
form  a  mutual  partDership.  Such  '  myrmeoophil- 
ona'  plante  are  aavod  by  their  bodygoard  of  ants 
from  nnweleome  visitors,  and  the  oeneflt  is  some- 
times n-turned  (to  sjM'ak  metaphoricAlly)  by  the 

ffrowth  iif  8pf<  i;il  .shelters  <»r  '  iiomatia,'^  tenanteil 
ly  the  partinT  insects.  See  (Jalls,  iNsEcnvoHoUS 
Plants,  and  the  literature  cited  at  Flowkr  ;  also 
Kemer's  Flmoen  and  their  Unbidden  0t$etl8  { trans. 
Lend.  1878 ) ;  and  for  references  to  the  works  nf 
Delpino,  Belt.  Huth,  &o.,  on  '  mvrmecophilous 

Jlant^,'  see  Seliini|>er'M  Weche»lbe$immff  meiaehen 
*Jinnzen  uiul  Aineiaen  ( 1888). 
Uitiory  of  Uie  Sludt/  of  Inteti*  {EHtomolony). — 
Insecta  bad  their  doe  place  in  Aristotle's  sooh»gic^l 
system,  and  sinee  thoughtful  oheervation  lie^'an 
have  been  stadiedwith  much  conntancy.  Malpighi 
(1628-04),  whose  name  is  peroetnatod  in  connec- 
tion with  the  excretory  tulnilfs,  wfus  tht«  Wrui  to 
giro  a  thorough  description  of  an  insect's  (the  silk- 
nnoth's)  anauimy.  His  contemporary  Swamnier- 
dam  got  further  in  his  inveutigation  o(  insect  meta- 
mori»hosf«.  Kay  ( 1628-78)  anrl  Linmeus  ( 1707-78) 
lu'ljit'd  to  infuse  system  anil  onii-r  int^t  entomoloj^j', 
while  the  works  of  lieauniur  ( 1(18,3-1737 )  are 
classical  models  of  carsfnlness.  Uosel  von  Roaen- 
hof»  Bonnet,  De  Gear,  SchUffer,  Fabridna,  and 
Lvonnet  were  among  the  Ulnstrioas  entomologists 
of  tho  IStli  oentur>'.  Cuvier  11T69-1S.12)  bc-.m 
the  study  of  insects  in  parly  youth  with  an 
enthusi.xsin  whicli  lie  iicm  t  i.i^t,  aiicl  wa«  wont  to 
trace  to  the  precision  gained  in  his  dinsections  uf 
insects  no  small  part  of  bis  success  as  an  anatomist. 
Sftviguy's  eompartmm  of  the  mouth-appendages  of 
inseecs  and  otlier  Arthntp<His  was  an  im[K)rtant 
step  on  :x  oftcti  parsMe<I  since:  and  anion;,'  the 
great  ent<)in>ilo<,'ist^  of  the  iirst  half  of  the  lUtli  cen- 
tury, all  more  or  lew  influencetl  by  Cuvier's  example, 
were  Latreille,  Kirby,  Dofoor,  Burmeister,  An- 
dnoin,  Btanehtud,  Laoordaire,  and  J.  O.  Westwnod. 

But  beyt>nd  tliis  the  einbarrassinent  of  illustrious 
names  niakfs  compressed  liistory  more  and  more 
dilliciili  ;  Mitlii  e  it  to  notice  the  recent  progress 
nia'le  in  the  study  of  the  minute  slrueiure— e.g. 
of  the  sense  organs  of  insects — in  experimental 
analysis  of  the  sensoiy  powers,  in  elucidating  a 
natural  elaMnfieation,  in  deciphering  the  history 
both  of  fossil  forms  and  of  the  indi\  i<mal  organism*. 

Kirby  speaks  enthusia«itieally  of  tlie  wealth  con- 
tainer! in  a  well-storeil  cabinet  of  insects,  of  the 
problems  suggesteil  by  the  study  of  their  anatomy 
and  physiology,  but  rightly  nraes  that  'we  must 
behofd  insects  when  full  of  life  and  activity,  en- 
gager! in  their  several  employments,  pracii>irit;  their 
variou'ntt~,  pnr>niii:,'  tlicir  anH)urs,  an>l  preparing; 
habitations  for  their  ]>rogeny  ;  we  nmst  notice  the 
laying  and  kind  of  their  eggs ;  their  wonderful 
metamor|>hoHis ;  their  instincte,  whether  they  be 
solitary  or  gregarious,  and  other  miracles  of  their 
history.'  Then  we  shall  echo  the  words  of  Pliny, 
and  of  all  entomologists :  '  In  these  beings  so 

adaotah  and  m  it  wora  mnh  nonentities,  what 


wii^om  is  displayed,  what  power,  whit  ssMia 

able  perfection  ! ' 

As  reference  ha.s  )>eeii  msds  throagtioat  tht  trbe^ii 
rnecisl  wurk«,  it  will  be  enuui:b  here  to  incntioB  mux  i 
the  gcnt^rsl  Iwoks — (a)  iwologicA]  t^sxt-buolu,  lad  it 
thoM  of  CUurt,  (it  g^nhaur,  Huxley,  Luig,  kod  Htbiics 
Jackaon'a  editiuu  of  iioUcstou  :  (b)  eucydoiMedu aiMs 
by  Newport  in  Todil's  Cpelopadia  of  Ami<mimd  ■ 
i'hy$ioioyy,  and  M'LsohUn  in  Uncyeloi'O'dia  Bnltmm 
(ci  to  tlie  more  popular  nstnrel  biitoriM-CkMbb 
(edited  by  Msrtin  Dnnosa)  and  the  Stssdiid  «BiM- 
lide  (edited  by  J.  a  Kincdqr) :  {4)  io  gMiffilw^ 
W.  Kirlnr  and  W.  Spenes,  Intndiuiion  to  CMDMbtf 
(4  vds.  1815-26 :  1  ToL  Load.  ISH);  J.  O. fTolMi 
Ciani/Uatwn  of  Inmetn  (S  roiM.  183M0):  hM 
Guide  to  the  Studif  of  InteeU  (New  Tofk.  lili: 
V.  Grsber,  i>i>  IrMk/cn  12  vols.  1877);  L  Cukiw 
Anatomia  dnjli  In$itti  (  lh^2)  ;  W.  F.  Kirty.  iV*««lr) 
Text -hook  of  Ku(uiito/<ri>/  (I'ifv,"));  (e)  (or  lita»«rt 
Hagen's  BMioUuca  £iUomoloinca,  the  Na|iiki 
JakreibeHdU,  and  the  Moologieal  Record.  | 

Insessores  (Lat.,  'ijercbers'),  or  PnCIIM 
BiKUS,  an  onler  of  binis  called  by  Corier  Vmerat 
or  'sparrow-like.'  The  order  inclmlc:,  in  tr*  i  j.: 
half  the  known  birds,  but  can  hardly  be  detumi 
since  the  members  are  marked  off  nther  t 
eoubination  of  cbaneten  than  by  aiiy  asiaawa 
The  title  bvanally  now  replaced  that  of  nrnw 
(q.v.). 

Insolvency.  See  Bankruptcy.  | 

Insomnia.  See  Sleep. 

Inspectors.    See  Factory  Acts,  .Mim^" 

NUISAMCa,  POOB-LAWS,  SCHOOL  iKSPiCtm,  nt. 
In  the  mUitaiy  nae  of  the  term,  there  m  t»  i 

inspectors  general  of  cavalry  in  the  United  Kisf-  | 
doni  anil  two  inspectors  of  auxiliary-  caraln".  »!• 
an  inspector  general  of  fnrtilicatioiis.  Tin"  formff 
inspect  the  several  corps  in  their  di'^triot^ 
pomt  out  deficiencies,  the  corps  being  uBder  ti* 
command,  however,  of  tta  own  oflSceiB,  and  sot  *| 
the  insi>ector  general.  The  latter  is  rwpaeaw 
for  all  fortilications  and  military  work*  in  i*" 
Unitetl  Kingdom.  I)i.striot-ins|>ectors  of  mu^kltr' 
have  been  replaced  by  district-assistant-ailjutri' 
generals,  and  inspectors-general  of  hoepiial*^ 
surgeons'general.  Inspectors  of  infantry,  srwo^ 
volunteers,  and  militia  have  l»een  abolished. 

Inspiration,  in  Christian  theolog}',  is  tbf  i» 
flnence  of  God  on  the  writers  of  the  Scricwin- 
which  makes  these  Scriptorea  the  Word  oi 
The  word  *  inspiration  *  is  derived  from  the  VuCiK 

translation  (mnnis  s'Tljttitra  dirt'nitus  insi'irilt  't 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  which  in  tiie  reviso<l  Engll»li  tnii;'!'' 
tion  runs :  '  Ever\'  Scripture  inspire*!  ni 
profitable,'  &c.  t*he  Greek  word  tka^m**^/^ 
rendered  'inspired,'  does  not  oeeor  in  dwf* 
Greek,  and  it  >iii;,'ht  a.s  fairly  be  rendered  * bsiitai 
the  divine  s|>iiit,'  as  'given  by  the  divhie 
lielief  ill  iii-^i'iration  Ls  not  confined  t4)  Jc«<  it-"' 
Christians  ;  all  religions  that  are  liased  on  a  lii'-* 
revelation  by  means  of  sacred  scriptures  a.^-"  '' 
and  aftirm  inspiration  for  that  nvelation.  Ot^ 
dox  Hindns  regard  the  Yedas  as  of  snperiitH* 
ori;.'in.  and  alwolutely  infallible.  The  ParseejW* 
tiiat  the  Zend-Avesta  wa-s  revealeti  to  Zaratlin'W 
by  the  personification  of  the  divine  will  which  ^ 
ated  the  world.  And  the  orthodox  Mosleu]  m*^  ' 
the  Koran  an  earthly  copy  of  the  original  beav^ ! 
text  revealed  to  Molinmmed  in  his  trance*  I?* 
ari;:el  of  revelation  ;  though  various  Moelesi  •* 
tJiries,  sa  the  Motaailitee,  tnat  it  with  fns  nti* 
aiism.  . 

No  doctrine  of  inspiration  la  fonaalate*!  ei'i« 
in  the  Uld  Testament  or  the  New.  Bai  it  b«< 
be  said  that  the  Jews  generally  have  beraj 
•high'  doctrine  of  inspiration;  ami  the  •STOW 
Christian  authors  apply  to  Old  and  New  Ttf*^ 
BMbta  tha  doetiina  davalopad  hf  Philo  aai  » 
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Alexandrian  Jews  as  to  the  Old  Tcntament — that 
tlip  wriUsn*  were  in  an  ecstatic  condition  or  trance 
u  tnterpreten*  of  God's  will,  and  as  such  were  un- 
cottscioax  of  what  they  s|Hike.  Origen  and  lat«r 
iiatlioreilcnied  thift  mantir  theory;  though  Irenreua 
M'J  Auciistine  compare  tlio  writers  of  Scripture  to 
the  h&nn<>  which  wrot«  wliut  Christ  dictated.  There 
wa.«  no  detinit*?  cliurch  doctrine  In'fore  the  Kefor- 
mation ;  the  RefonnerM  did  not  diacuss  fully  the 
HAtare  of  in«|iiration,  though  the  Reformation  had 
eiiipha«ii«e<i  the  uniquene!<s  and  authority  of  the 
Scripture.  It  was  Caloviua  (q.v,)  who  laid  down 
tlie  theon>'  that  soon  came  to  be  regarded  ns  tlie 
orthodox  I'rotOAtant  theorj-— that  nothing  exists  in 
tiie  Scriptures  which  was  not  divinely  suggested  and 
ioftpirc<r.  His  followers  made  the  writers  depend- 
ent OB  the  Spirit  for  their  very  words,  their  clioice 
of  exprpsxion;*  and  grammatical  forms  being  also 
divin*»ly  perfect.  liuxtorf  found  the  Hebrew 
vowel  pomts  inspired,  and  the  Swiss  Formula 
CoiuriuHs  Heleftica  (see  CoXFESSIONS  OF  FaitH) 
extemlfil  inspiration  to  the  punctuation. 

Tlie  tendency  of  all  schools  of  modem  Protestant 
Ihcolog)'  has  Iwen  to  pass  wholly  away  from  this 
ni<*le  of  thoni^ht.  W  ithout  at  present  regarding 
tiit»»<  who  find  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
literatare  at  moat  inspiring  rather  than  inspired 
hooks,  «'e  find  the  extreme  antithesis  to  the  Calovian 
position  in  the  view  of  those  who,  accepting  divine 
revelation  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  find 
ret  elation  and  inspiration  in  all  that  makes  the 
nature  and  will  of  IhkI  known  to  us— in  the  laws  of 
nature  ai>  well  ns  in  the  literature  of  devotion  ;  and 
having  re;^nl  to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  dis- 
j>enution  is  a  higher  form  of  tnith  than  the  Jewish, 
lirtld  that  there  is  more  of  divine  inspiration  in  such 
Christian  iHXjks  as  the  Imitutio  Chratt  and  the 
I'llfrim't  Fro'jrtM  than  in  Esther  or  most  j)art  of 
the  Old  T»?!«tament.  Between  these  extrenies  are 
to  }«  foun<l  the  dogmatic  positions  of  all  those  who 
■tilt  tXia^t,  to  the  Uiide  as  the  nnione  revelation  of 
Ciotl  in  Christ.  The  ditt'erences  ot  spirit  are  wide, 
and  liie  diverijenciea  in  statement  innumerable. 
But  they  may  be  referre<l  to  a  few  main  types. 

.\fany  hold  the  doctrine  of  rUcnary,  as  opposed  to 
Partial,  inspiration— practicaJl^V  the  view  called  by 
its  eaemipH  rather  than  by  ita  supporters  verbal 
in»Dir*tion.  Thus  Dr  Charles  Hotlge  teaches  that 
'all  the  )j>ioks  of  Scripture  are  equally  innpired. 
All  alike  are  infallible  in  what  they  teach.  In- 
•pir^ition  extends  to  all  the  contents  of  all  these 
wvenU  booka.  It  is  not  contincd  to  moral  and 
reliiO<ma  trutlis,  but  extends  to  the  statement  of 
Uct*  wliether  scientific,  historical,  or  geographical.' 
rhe  object  «»f  revelation  is  to  communicate  know- 
ledge, whereas  that  of  inspiration  is  to  secure  in- 
iaiiiliilit}  in  teaching.  Dr  A.  A.  Hmlge  holds  that 
•otne  rereived  revelations  who  were  not  inspired  to 
»mmaaieate  tbera,  as  Abraham  ;  that  sometimes 
vriter  wan  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an 
Mtnunent  in  making  a  record  of  what  conveyed 
■»  biin  no  intelligible  sen-se  (1  Peter,  L  10-12); 
«>a>e,  as  Ilalaain,  being  unregenerate,  were  in- 

rrd  tbuazli  destitute  of  spiritual  illumination. 
ihcM  who  abide  by  this  view  some  are  more 
•nM  than  others  to  protest  againnt  a  mrchnnical 
i«ctri»e,  holding  that  they  can  allow  fully  for 
iii(ii»iduality  and  special  gift<-<  of  the  various 
•rnt«T«  of  Scripture;  all  errors  are  consistently 
l«nied,  and  diAcrepancies  are  explained  away 
M  trivial  and  merely  apparent  (see  Gospels). 
IVe  Handanl  is  the  Scnptnre  in  the  original 
•in*"*-  the  text  being  cstahlitihed  by  critirisni. 
rbc  eanonicity  of  the  existing  lM)okx  should  on 
ikmary  be  proved,  but  is  somctinics  practically 

U  oppoaition  to  this  view  it  is  sometimes 
•Anaa  tkat  Inapiration   reodered  the  writers 


infallible  in  teaching  religious  and  moral  truth, 
though  they  might  err  as  to  historical  and  scien- 
tific facts ;  or  that  inspiration  was  but  a  pre- 
eminent degree  of  that  spiritual  illumination 
which  in  a  less  degree  is  common  to  all  Christiaits ; 
or  that,  while  Christ's  personal  teachings  were 
infallible,  the  apostles  and  others  were  inspired 
in  a  less  degree.  Sclileiennaclier  taught  that  the 
authority  of  the  scriptural  writers  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  closenes.*)  of  their  relation  to  Jesus 
Chri.st.  Many,  protesting  againnt  all  '  mechani- 
cal theories  and  procrustean  formula?,'  hold, 
with  Archdeacon  Farrar  (in  the  Clerical  Sipn- 
posium  cited  below):  'The  Bible  is  the  book 
which  contains  the  records  of  God's  dealings  with 
a  chosen  race,  and  through  them  with  mankind. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  book  which  contains  the 
cos|)el  of  his  Son  and  the  Icasons  of  salvation. 
It  IS  not  all  of  the  same  value.  It  is  not  all 
written  on  the  same  level.  It  contains  some 
things  which  were  permitted  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts.  .  .  .  Much  of  it  is  written  from 
the  imperfect  moral  and  spiritual  standanl  of  times 
of  ign«)rance,  at  which  God  winked.  You  will 
find  recorded  in  it  without  comment  or  disapproval 
some  opinions  and  some  actions  even  of  goou  men 
which  were  not  commendable.  You  will  find 
attributed  to  God's  command  conduct  which  for 
us  would  be  heinously  criminal.  Nevertheless, 
this  lM>ok  is  a  sacretl  Imok,  for  the  sum  total  and 
general  drift  of  its  teaching  is  loftier  and  diviner 
than  any  you  will  find  in  tlie  world.  Both  by  its 
own  loftiest  utterances  and  by  the  Christian 
conscience  which  it  has  trained,  and  by  the  final 
standard  of  the  gospel,  it  furnishes  you  with  ample 
means  whereby  to  judge  what  things  are  right 
anil  >\Tong.  .  •  .  The  Bible  is  no  homogeneous 
whole.  It  consists  of  sixty-six  dilTerent  books, 
the  work  of  at  least  forty  writers,  written  in 
ditfurent  languages  and  dialects,  and  separate  from 
each  other  l>v  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  not  a 
l)ook,  but  a  lifcrar>'  or  a  literature.'  Or,  as  Horton 
])ut»  it :  *  We  call  our  Bible  inspired,  because  by 
readinc  it  and  studying  it  we  find  our  way  to  Goti, 
we  find  his  will  for  us,  and  find  how  we  can  con- 
fonn  ourselves  to  his  will.'  It  is  not  more  necessary 
that  every  word  of  the  Bible  should  be  infallible 
than  that  Peter  and  other  apostolic  men  should 
never  in  their  teaching  have  made  mistakes,  and 
this  we  know  was  not  so. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  some  theologians 
have  asserted  verbal  inspiration ;  but  this  has 
never  been  tlie  doctrine  of  the  church.  Distinguish- 
ing Itctween  inspiration  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  GhoAt,  which  would  merely,  as  in  the  case  of 
general  councils,  protect  from  error,  the  churcli 
recognises  two  factors  in  an  inspired  Inxik— the 
natural  powers  of  the  writers  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  impulse  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
other.  But  the  church,  which  is  the  guardian  of 
the  canon  and  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  has 
never  define<l  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other 
begins.  Cathidics  ha%'e  niaintaine<l  the  exist- 
ence of  trilling  errors  in  Scripture ;  and  Cardinal 
Newman  sees  no  serious  diliiculty  in  admitting 
that  there  are  'obiter  dicta'  in  Scripture  which  are 
not  inspire<l. 

.Sec  the  artiolo  BiBLC  in  this  work,  aa  alio  APOLOOmcs, 
Exegesis,  Accommooatio.x,  Divixatiox,  Auoikies, 
Uo^rELS ;  the  article  by  Cremer  In  Hertog,  th«  supple- 
mentary article  in  Scliaff'*  Rtligiou*  Enef/clopadin,  and 
thnt  in  Adiii'«  and  Amold'i  Cntholie  Jhctionarjt ;  th« 
relevant  part'*  of  the  wuiki  of  Hodge,  OostertM,  Domrr, 
Pfleidcrer ;  liagenbach'a  Hittnry  of  Doctrinn ;  and  worki 
on  inspiration  by  Wordsworth  ( 1861 ),  Oaniaen  (  Eiik. 
tranii.  18fll ).  Lee  (18M).  Hliott  (1877 1.  Brown  (1880), 
Given  (1881).  K.  F.  Hortoo  (1888),  Cardiaal  Nawman 
in  the  yinttrenth  Centtiry  of  Ftbnuuy  1884 ;  Inipimtion  : 
a  LUrical  Sgmpo$iumf  iij  Um  tvptescatativM  «{  tutou 
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views  (1884) ;  A.  J',.  Ilruco,  The  Ki»(id<)m  of  0<-l  :  iss'J); 
C.  Gore  in  Lux  Muiuii  (1890);  Sanday'H  I!.iiiiiit<in 
Lecture  on  Impimtioti  (I8i>4);  nnd  the  innntiu'niblc 
Works  on  the  subject  referred  to  iu  the  books  named. 

Instinct«  the  mental  aspect  of  those  actions 
which  take  rank  ht'twecn  unconscious  rctl  \  activ- 
ities and  intelligent  cuiiiluot.  N\  lieu  we  oliscrve 
the  lowest  fonns  of  life  ulidin;;  slowly  towanl^^  thi'ir 
food,  or  the  roots  of  oTants  overcoming  obstaicles 
in  their  search  for  soil  and  moisture,  Wtt  recognise 
aetivitiee  oertatnly  •dvantageoos,  yet  ao  eompara- 
tively  simple  that  they  almost  admit  of  direct 
physical  arnl  chemical  explanation.  .More  complex 
activity  is  at  once  apparent  wiicn  we  wat«h  the 
fly  I  raj  1  or  sundew  catcliing  insect?*,  or  notice  the 
protective  responses  which  most  animals  make  to 

£rovoking  or  startling  stitnulL  These  implj'  an 
iheritad  and  weU-eMabiished  nlatioii  of  parte 
(oavally  neire  and  mnacTe),  svdi  that  a  frequently 
recurrent  form  of  stiinnln-*  provokes  an  immediate, 
definitf,  anl  more  or  less  appropriate  response. 
Such  acliuiH  iHtudly  ili-uend  on  what  is  figuratively 
called  a  ncuro-niuscular  'mechanism  — i.e.  on 
the  power  that  subordinate  nerve-centres  have  of 
napooding  to  stimuli  wi^nt  bringing  the  chief 
centres  (or  hrain)  into  exeretee.  They  may  there 
fore  occur  even  in  cut-off  parts  of  animals,  or  after 
the  organism  is  virtually  dead.  Higher  than  these, 
h()\ve\tM,  are  the  marvellous  octivitie'^,  most 
familiar  perhaps  in  insects  and  binU,  for  wiiich 
more  or  less  of  a  brain  is  e^^ential,  which  are  so 
engrained  in  the  organism  that  they  require  no 

Eractiee,  which  often  adapt  mean*  to  ends,  but  show 
ttle  power  of  adjustment  to  novel  conditions, 
which  are  finally  the  birthright,  not  of  elect 
Individuals,  but  of  all  the  momljers  of  a  species. 
Bat  as  we  review  the  animal  seriea  in  ascendinjj 
order  we  become  more  and  more  imprc.s«ed  with 
yet  higher  actions,  for  which  a  bead-centre  or  brain 
■ewM  ewential,  which  often  require  to  be  learned 
and  an  nerfected  by  practice,  which  adapt  means 
to  ewia  m  novel  circumstances,  and  vary  greatly 
among  individuals. 

So  far  we  have  kept  apart  such  words  as  mind, 
intelligence,  instinct,  consciousness  ;  Imt  that  is  no 
longer  poflsible  or  desirable,  for  the  last  three  grades 
of  activity  deaoribed  above  are  nob  OB^f  Mierv- 
able  faeti^  hot  are  alao  parts  of  oar  peiaonal  anari- 
enee,  and  ranat  be  considered  in  that  tight  Like 
animals,  we  of  course  exhibit  immediate  neuro- 
muscular responses  to  external  stimuli :  witness  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  our  finger  from  a  burning 
object  un>vittingly  touched.  Such  responses,  for 
whidl  Iwains  are  not  necessary,  occur  '  without  oar 
Iraowing,'  and  are  called  r^tat.  Next  on  tbe  scale 
come  nnmenma  aetiona,  from  the  sucking  of  inftuiey 
onwards,  which  require  no  practice,  deliberation,  or 
effort,  but  yet  have  a  distinct  mental  aspect,  being 
usually  associateil  with  consciousness,  and  stinm- 
late<i  rather  by  perceptions  than  by  sensations. 
Such  actions,  learned  so  long  ago  that  the  power  of 
doing  them  is  now  entailed  by  heredity,  are  more 
predominant  in  animals  than  in  ourselves,  and  are 
called  inatinctiw.  Higher  than  these,  and  pre- 
eminent in  man,  are  the  actions  which  delil»erately 
adapt  mean=i  to  ends,  with  conscious  intention  and 
controlling  intelligence.  These  lead  on  to  the  most 
characteristically  human  actions,  in  which  we  often 
to  bold  ourselves  as  unities  apart  from  what 


is  OQtside  us,  and  in  which  we  are  influenced  by 
general  ideas  and  definite  ideals,  being  in  fact  self- 
conscious  men.   So  far  there  is  practical  unanimity, 

but  difficulties  inevitably  arise  when  we  begin  to 
project  uiJon  animals  our  own  cxjierience  of  reflex, 
instinctive,  and  intelligent  actions.  Wo  are  forced 
to  argue  by  analogy,  and  therefore  w  ith  uncertainty. 
It  is  allowed,  however,  by  almost  all  that  the  old- 
iuhioned  attempt  to  eaU  all  (he  higher  aeUvitiea 


of  animals  instinctive,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
intelligent  conduct  of  man,  merely  expresses  an 
ignorant  prejudice.  No  com{M:tenl  «>b(«erver  denies 
that  ant  and  bee,  dog  and  elephant,  beaver  and 
monkey,  frequently  exhibit  actions  higher  than 
instinctive,  in  some  ca-^es  (juite  parallel  to  that 
human  conduct  which  wo  will  intelligent.  Thlx.  how- 
ever, docs  not  of  course  a.ssert  that  any  animals  have 
attained  to  the  Imman  level  of  self-CfMiscious  intelli- 
gence, with  its  ideas  and  ideala*  In  thinking  about 
the  giadaa  of  action,  wliicfa  are  nanany  leguded  aa 
stages  in  evolution,  it  is  welt  to  distinguish  the 

objective  or  ohsrr\able  charactenstirs  from  the 
subjective  or  Huiiln;,'ical  interpretation  ;  and  it  is 
also  iiiipiirtaiit  to  n  co^^nise  that  the  grades  distin- 
guished are  not  hard  and  fast,  but  simply  mark 
areas  on  an  inelined  plane  wlddi  olopaB  uom  the 
amaba  up  to  nun. 

Ik^lnittetts.-~'W9  are  net  eoBeanMd  iMve  with  tlie 
general  questions  sn^'gested  tartnch  daaeriptinns  of 
instinct  as  refer  it  t<»  '  immeoiate  impressions  from 
the  First  Mo\  er  or  from  the  div  ine  eni'r^'\  acting  in 
the  creature,'  nor  is  it  necessary*  to  disciLss  thoee 
which  make  the  terra  include  all  the  adaptive 
aetiona  ef  animate  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  man.  Some  otliers,  however,  are  nore 
to  t!ip  point.  Thus,  Hartinann  defines  instinct  as 
'action  taken  in  ]>nrsuancc  of  an  end,  without  con- 
scious jHjrception  of  what  the  end  is.'  Spencer  calls 
instinct  'a  kind  of  organisetl  memory;'  Samuel 
Butler  says  '  instinct  is  inherited  memory ; '  J.  J. 
Murphy  describes  it  as '  the  sum  of  inheriteti  haltits.' 
Ace<»aing  to  Eimer,  'instinct  is  inherited  eapa> 
bility,  and  especially  inherited  habit;  or  more 
exactly,  instinct  is  the  inherited  {rawer  of  acting 
habitually  and  without  deliberation  in  a  purjKisefnl, 
intelligent  fashion,  under  the  influence  of  internal 
stimuli,  plus  or  minus  others  from  without.'  Accord- 
ing to  Komanes, '  instinct  is  reilex  action  into  which 
there  is  imported  the  element  ef  eenecionsness. 
The  term  is  therefore  a  geoerie  Wi,  eonpriaiuff  all 
those  faculties  of  mina  which  are  eoneemeo  in 
conscious  and  ailajitivc  action,  antecedent  to  indi- 
!  viilual  experience,  w  ithout  necejjsary  knowledge  of 
the  relation  hi-tween  means  emjiloyed  and  ends 
attaincil,  hut  similarly  performed  under  similar 
and  frequently  recoiring  drcumstanoes  liy  all  the 
individuals  of  the  aame  apedaa.' 

Exampiu.  — Instinetive  aetiona  are  nanall  v  perfect 
from  the  first  and  independent  of  indiWdual  experi- 
ence. Thus,  the  butterfly  makes  the  remarkable 
transition  fn  in  cnterpillar  to  adult  habits  without 
hesitation  or  failure;  the  bee  rifles  flowers  on 
its  fiiat  ffight;  and  the  chick  in  the  first  few  boon 
of  ite  epen-air  life  makea  aoeoessful  darts  at  flies. 
In  other  eaaea,  however,  praetioe  appears  to  Iwlp, 
as  in  the  nest-building  activities  of  birds.  Nor 
are  instincts  always  sufficiently  perfect,  for  ants 
store  beads  instead  of  grains,  and  mistake  corn- 
wheat  seeds  for  their  own  cocoons  ;  flower-visiting 
insects  abo  patronise  bright-colounMi  wall-paper ; 
and  the  lemmings  in  thetr  instinct  for  coing  right 
ahmd  will  swim  stnught  out  to  sea.  Marvellous 
are  the  instincts  exhibited  by  social  animals  such 
as  ants  and  beavers,  by  insects  which  provide  elabo- 
rately for  young  which  they  never  survive  to 
behold,  and  in  tlie  nesting  and  migration  of  oar 
common  birds.  Less  pleasant,  in  fact  almost 
devilish  in  ingenuity,  is  the  instinct  of  the  Sphes 
wasps,  which  provide  fresh  maat  for  their  fotnie 
larvee  by  storing  spiders,  insects,  and  cateipillais 
which  they  have  stnng  in  their  chief  nerve-oentrca, 
with  the  result  that  the  victima  ue  net  IdUed  0«t> 
right,  but  onlv  paralysed. 

Origin  of  ftisd arts.— An  approximation  to  the 
truth  will  probably  be  attained  bv  combining  the 
chief  theories.  ( 1 )  Instincts  may  oe  the  inherited 
leaolta  of  compoond  rafiex  atitixm,  and  an  thev^ 
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fan  in  origin  uaiiatolHgent  ( Spencer ).   ( 8 )  Natural 

M'lection  may  fix  OH  purpoHelem  hahit-n  wliirh  cliance 
to  Ikj  profitable,  uid  convert  them  into  instinctB 
Avithout  intelligence  being  ever  concerned  in  tlie 
process  (Dvwin,  Komanee).  Webmnun  pointa  out 
that  not  ft  few  imtinctfl  are  exhibited  only  once 
ill  a  lifetime,  so  thnt  tlioyat  least  can  hardly  be  the 
inlierit«d  resulto  of  practice.  He  holds  that  'all 
li  entinly  due  to  the  operation  of  natural 
selection,  and  has  its 
foundation 
inherited 

Irat  upon  ▼amtions  oi 

tlic  gorni.'  (3)  In<>tinct9 
niav  arise  from  habits, 
vrhiclj  were  originally 
iutelliKcnt,  becoming 
by  repetition  automatic 
(Darwin,  Lewes,  Ro- 
manes, &c. ).  Eimer 
derives  instincts  from 
inherited  intelligent 
liabits,  which  arc  nl)ort- 
ened  and  limplilied  in 
emlntion,  thongh  fre- 
quently retaining  a  trace 
of  deliberation.  (4) 
While  iartincts  may  ari'^e  by  natural  selection 
alone,  or  by  lapsing  intelligence  alone,  '  these 
principles  when  working  in  co-operation  have 
greater  influence  in  evolving  instincts  than  either 
of  them  can  have  when  working  singly'  (Romanes). 
I .')  I  Imitation,  as  Wallace  innistn,  anif  the  power  of 
rapid  learning,  which  Eiiner  emjthasises,  have 
piolMtbly  been  of  importuioe  in  the  evolation  of 
aoM  inettnete.  It  mmh  eertein  that  instincts 
may  Arise  either  from  vnintelHgent  or  from  intelli- 
P'T.t  habit'*,  that  their  evolntinn  may  Ije  abetted  by 
natural  !<rl*-ction.  and  that  the  power  of  instinctive 
action  b  conaenred  hf  the  oiganio  naaioiy  of 
ioheritanoe. 

8ss  A«r»  BMafBL  Bn.  Bnn,  CronMb  lunAjrf, 
fee  flhMtntlou;  aJao  BiAiir.  BvoUflOV,  BniDiTT. 
For  fllailrstloas,  MS  sipsdsllr  O.  J.  BoBMOss,  it  «i<«wi< 
/■jai^isii  (Iat«-T.  So.  S«ri«s,  188S):  Oo«Mh's  iSnilra- 
tim$  of  IntHncl ;  Lander  Lindnjr's  Mind  in  AnimoTt ; 
B'ichner'i  A\u  dem  (huttskhen  lirr  Thiert  (tnu>«.l,  Ac 
For  theory  of  inctinct,  see  especially  Romanes,  Mental 
Kr  -ljtton  in  AnimuU,  with  s  potthomooa  eistAv  on 
Inrtinct  by  Darwin  (1883);  compare  Darwin's  (Jrvnn 
o  f  Sfjfrxrj  ,  W»lUce  s  Xifuia/  StUetion :  Spencer's  Pi-in- 
rtfjift  of  Piyehologit  and  PrineipUs  of  Btoloyy ;  O.  H. 
ljtw*»,  ProbtemM  <^ Lift  and  Mind;  S.  Butler.  Life  and 
JTota ;  J.  J.  Marph^,  Habit  and  Intelligence ;  Carpen- 
tar.  Msodsley,  Baatian,  Wandt,  sad  others  ou  Mental 
E.  Von  Hartmann,  Dot  Unbewusite  rom 
drr  Phfiiiologie  (2d  ed.  1877);  Schneider, 
t  Wilt*  ( 18t») ;  Preysr,  Lit  SuU  dm  Kindrt 
f  Ifli);  Bawr,  Die  SnttUkuna  der  AHok  (1888)  i  Weis 

iBf  titnte«  Tu£,  in  English  law,  is  the  mode  of 
citation  or  reference  to  Chief-justice  Coke's  great 
watk  on  English  law,  the  name  for  the  first  part  of 
wiiich  is  Cole  upon  Littleton  {»e«  CoKK).—JnttUutes 
i>  the  k'l'.'  n  to  the  clement*  w  Roman  or 

aril  law.    See  Law,  Ji  stimaN. 

taftUtBte  of  France.  See  Aoadsmt. 

 1  ia  the  art  of  nuing,  in  com- 

tke  varioos  instnuneiite  and  oomblnations 
ef  tbe  OfdMrtra  ( q.  ). 

InnirAIICe  is  a  contract  under  which  one  party, 
eaUed  Um  lamrer,  or  Aanuer,  agrees,  in  considera- 
lim  if  •  earn  ef  noaef  eallea  the  Preminm,  to  pay 

I  of  money  to  another  party,  called  the 
I,  or  Assured,  on  the  hanpcning  of  a  dexig- 
n*tj?d  cnlingf-nry.  Insurance  iia"*  "onictinieH  liton 
■aid  to  b«  akin  to  gambling,  but  it  is  really 
fkt  MBVKM  Tte  gMibtoratiki  atatfinwit  and 


gain  by  the  artMcial  mannfactnre  of  banrdons 

sjHiculation.s.  The  prudent  nmn  rt-^oits  to  insur- 
ance in  order  to  secure  pi^act*  of  mind  and  inininnity 
from  the  hws  which  might  arise  from  contingencies 
beyond  his  control.  Tue  gambler  creates  or  exag- 
gerates risks ;  the  insnrance  ofKce  equalises  them. 

The  origin  of  insurance  is  lost  in  antiquity.  At 
a  very  early  periml  merchants  insnre<l  their  vessels 
and  goods  agiuii'-t  the  perils  of  the  s^n^•~.  iukI  prob- 
ably marine  insurance  was  the  first  description  to 
eome  into  existence.  From  insaiing  ahipe  and 
merchandise,  the  step  waa  not  a  long  one  to  inrara 
for  the  voyage  the  life  of  the  captain,  on  whom  so 
much  depended  ;  and  we  therefore  soon  find  traces 
of  such  contracts,  the  insurance  frequently  provid- 
ing for  tlif  hUiM  H.s!<ured  to  be  paid,  not  (uiiy  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  captain,  but  also  in  the 
event  of  his  capture  bj  pirates,  or  by  the  king's 
enemies.  Moreover,  the  merchant  in  those  earlv 
days  frequently  accompaiiied  the  vessel  in  whicn 
his  goods  were  shipped.  Possibly  he  hod  obtained 
the  goods  on  credit^  on  condition  of  paying  double 
their  cost  shonid  be  letam  safely,  and  the  creditor 
would  thereupon  insure  the  life  of  the  merchant  for 
that  perticttlar  voyage.  Lijt  tutumncB  proving  In 
this  connection  very  convenient,  it  gradually  was 
resoited  to  in  other  business  transactions,  and 
ultimately  oaae lobe aooghtaa ft meaii*  of  family 
provision. 

The  first  evidence  of  fre  insvranee  is  to  be 
fonod  in  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  guilds, 
although  probably  it  also  was  a  dcvclonment  of 
marine  insurance.  The  reader  will  find  full  in- 
formation on  the  historical  aspect  of  the  subject  in 
the  various  articles  in  Walford's  Inturance  Enri/clo' 
ptttUot  and  in  an  eaaay  on  the  '  History  of  Life 
Assurance  in  the  United  Kingdom,'  by  the  aaRie 
author,  in  the  Jonnml  qf  ^9  ItuiUutt  ^ AchuriM 
(vols.  x.xv.  and  xxvi.). 

Life  Insurance.  —  The  earliest  life-as-^urance 
policy  of  which  particulars  have  Wen  preserved  was 
made  on  16th  June  1.^83  at  the  '  Office  of  Insurance, 
within  the  Royal  Exchange,'  in  London.  Full 
details  of  this  policy  have  been  preserved,  because 
it  gave  liste  to  the  first  authentic  disputed  claim. 
The  {>olicv  was  for  £383,  6e.  8d.,  to  be  paid  to 
Richard  Ntartin  in  the  event  of  William  Gybbons 
dying  within  twelve  months,  and  the  policy  wae 
nndenrritten  by  thirteen  difRwent  persona  who 
guaronteeil  sums  of  from  £23  to  £50  each.  The 
premium  wan  at  the  rate  of  £8  ]H?r  cent.  William 
Gyl»l>on8  died  on  28th  May  1584,  and  the  under 
writers  refused  to  pay  becaui'e  he  had  survived 
twelve  mootha  of  twenty-eight  days  eacli.  The 
Coinmiasionere  appointed  to  determine  anoh  eaaea 
held  that  the  twelve  months  mentlotted  In  the 
policy  meant  one  full  rear,  and  they  ordered  the 
underwriters  to  pay.  'rhe.'»e  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  w-luch  then  had  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases,  and  where  in  1687  two  judges  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  CommlHioiieia,  ao  that  eventually 
the  undcrAvriters  had  to  pay. 

The  existing  comi>any  known  since  1698  as  the 
Hand-in- Hand  was  !<tarte<i  in  1096  under  the  name 
of  the  Amicable,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  insur- 
ance company  in  existence,  but  it  did  not  begin 
life  business  until  ISSA.  The  eariiest  known  life* 
assurance  company  was  established  in  1099,  and 
called  the  'Society  of  Assurance  for  Widows  and 
Orphans.'  This  was  what  now  would  be  called 
an  asteument  company.  It  did  not  guarantee  a 
definite  sum  assured,  in  consideration  of  a  fixed 
periodical  preminm,  but  by  its  constitution  It  waa 
to  consist  when  full  of  2000  members  who  were  to 
contribute  6«.  each  towan^s  every  death  that 
occurred  among  the  menibft.* ;  thi-«  contribution 
being  designed  to  raise  £k>00  on  the  death  of  each 
ttMtnber.  eoiitingeBt  on  all  membere  paying  ttph 
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The  next  Hfe  aRsnrance  institution  starte^l  waa  the  ' 
fRniiiu<4  Aniiculilu  (n  (UH'tirent  coni|iany  from  tlie 
Aiiiicalile  alreatiy  nicntionetl ).  It  wu;?  Ioiin«k'il  in 
lHi5f  ami  ctiarttireil  by  Queen  Auue  ou  '2otli  J  uly 
1708L  Walford,  in  his  Mittory  ^  Life  Assurance, 
states  that  the  plan  of  workug  was  this:  The 
number  of  members  was  to  bs  11900.  AmongHt 
the  iepieientative»  of  tiioee  who  dii'  I  in  the  hist 
year  oitu  aixth  of  the  total  contnbulioii!^  was  to  be 
oivitled ;  in  the  second  year,  if  the  full  number  of 
uemben  was  enroUed*  £4/300 1  in  tb«  third  year. 
£0000;  in  the  fonrth,  £80OOt  in  the  fifth  and 
subsequent  years.  £H),(y>f),  with  a  projiortionate 
reduction  if  tlie  full  number  of  niemuers  \vi\s  not 
enrolle<l.  The  full  contribution  from  tlie  comjilete 
roll  of  members  would  be  £12,000  per  annnni,  ati*l 
the  aurploa  was  to  be  aocamalated.  The  AmicaMc 
lasted  as  an  independent  institati<m  antil  1860, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Norwich  Union  Life 
Insurance  Society,  and  its  policies  were  finally 
merged  in  those  of  the  Norvnch  Union  on  30tn 
June  1886.  Various  other  life  oiRces  of  the  assecs- 
nient  order  were  started  about  the  aame  time,  Init 
all  exoept  the  AnieaUe  disappeared  on  liie  bmeting 
of  the  Soath  Sea  nubble  in  1720.  In  1721  the 
London  Assurance  Corj»oration  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
chaii^,'!'  A^suiaiu  o  Corporation,  Ijoth  of  which  had 
l>eon  cluirlered  in  1720,  received  additional  powers, 
under  which  they  were  authorised  to  tnmsaet  life 
bosbiess.  These  twins  both  remain  strong  corpora- 
tions at  the  present  day,  and  are  therefore  the 
oldest  surviving  life  offices  in  the  world.  Tim  fiiut 
life  ptolicy  of  the  London  Assurance  Cortioration 
was  issued  on  7th  June  1721.  The  only  other 
life  office  which  we  shall  mention  here  is  the 
Eqnitalile,  established  in  1702,  and  prosperons 
still.  Its  history-  for  now  more  than  a  centurv 
ami  a  quarter  has  been  the  history  of  life 
a.«'<unince  in  En^^lun^l.  Its  affairs  Iiave  been 
conducted  by  men  eminent  in  the  a^urance  pro- 
IsMlon,  and  to  ita  eantlondy  directed  enterprise 
in  enr^  daya  «o  «•  In  mmlb  part  indebteJ  for 
the  edentifie  eonndnete  of  uie  fomtdatfon  on  which 
the  bufincss  of  life  assurance  stamls.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  in 
1870  it  has  l>een  possible  to  trace  minutely  the 
history  of  every  life  company.  Owing  to  amal- 
gamauons  they  are  diminishing  in  namber.  At 
the  time  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed  there  were 
about  l.'W  iu  active  operation,  a  number  reduced 
in  1890  to  only  88.  Umkr  the  Act  ot  1870  a  deposit 
of  i'^,000  must  be  made  with  the  Court  of 
ChMceiy  before  a  company  may  commence  life 
busineNt  and  this  diaooniacae  Ihe  f onnatloa  ol  new 
offiees. 

The  elementary  principles  of  life  a'»??nrnnce  are 
very  simple.  At  first  the  rates  of  preiuiuui  were 
fixed  in  a  purely  arbitrary  manner,  the  result  of 
guess-work,  and  no  ditference  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  respect  of  persons  of  oiS^nt  ages.  Rut 
as  experience  was  gathered  it  came  to  be  seen  that 
history  repeats  itself  with  great  precision  ;  that 
out  of  a  ;nv('n  nuiuber  of  persons  alive  it  can  be 
approximately  foretold  from  the  results  of  the  past 
how  many  will  die  within  a  given  time ;  and  it 
wae  further  seen  (hat  tlie  rate  of  mortality  haa  a 
tendency  to  inereaae  with  the  age  of  the  Kres 
obeervea— that  is  to  say,  for  instance,  that  out  of 
a  thousand  persons  alive  aged  thirty  fewer  will 
die  in  Avear  than  out  of  a  tliousand  persons  a^ed 
sixty.  The  first  result  of  this  advance  in  scientific 
knowledge  was  that  a  limit  of  age  was  fixed 
bqrond  which  applicants  were  not  admitted  into 
the  amaranco  office*,  the  Amicable  refusing  all 
B^cd  forty  five  aU'l  over;  a  little  later  on  the 
Eouitable  was  started  upon  the  still  more  scientific 
pruielple  of  charging  rates  var\-ing  cu:cording  to 
Bge.    2arly  investigators  triecl  to  embody  the 


results  of  rvpcrirnce  in   tabular  fomi,    and  m 
pro«luce<l  fiiii  i  uniif rs  of  what  are  now  known  a 
mortality  tables,      Tlie^e  show,  out  of   a  gi^ta 
number  Utrn,  how  many  complete  each  year  <i 
age,  and  bv  means  of  a  properly  constructed 
mortality  table  the  rates  of  premmm  which  sbooxi 
be  charged  for  the  assurance  of  lives  can  reaJiiy 
lie  cali  iuatt'!.    Jnlm  tie  Witt,  Grand-peneionar}' <  r 
Holland,  was  apparently  the  fii^t  to  apply  socii 
tific  principles  to  the  calculations  connected  nitii 
annouies,  which  are  analogoaa  to  thoan  eoanerted 
with  eeeoranees,  his  report  on  this  matter  beui^ 
diHtribntcd  to  the  memliert*  of  tlic  Statt-^  ;:encn. 
on  30tli  July  1G71.    The  lii>,i  moriality  tuUie 
based  ujKin  observations  in  the  city  of  Broka, 
and  was  prepared  by  E.  Halley,  Astronomer-rx>pi 
of  England,  and  published  in  the  PA>loeepAi%'. 
lyanaaetioni  for  Jannary  and  March  1693.  TIk 
first  tables  of  premiums  used  by  the  Eqnitsl4f 
Society  were  jircparcd  from  the  niortaliiy  <jf  ity. 
year  1741  by  James  Dodson,  author  of  the  JUalJu 
matical  Repotitory,    who  was   associated  vitb 
Thomas  Simpson,  the  well-known  tfw" 
in  founding  the  societv.   Later  on  the  Eomtsl!' 
adopted  tallies  derived  from  the  London  l.il!* 
mortality,    and  later   on   .-till,    that    known  i.- 
the  Norllmmiiton  table,  constructed  by  Dr  Prif« 
from  the  statistics  of  the  parish  of  All  Sautt, 
Northampton,  during  forty -six  yean  fraoi  1738 1» 
1780.   The  earliest  mortality  taoles  were  prepaied 
from  a  record  of  the  deaths  alone ;  but  it  wat 
subsequently  discovered  that  this  gave  erroneim* 
results,  and  Inui  a  tendency  very  much  to  ex^ser 
ate  the  estimate  of  mortality.     Joehnn  Sube. 
actuary  to  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Sode)^,  eeeon 
to  have  been  the  first  to  construet  mortality  table* 
conectly  by  comparing  the  numbers  dyin;;  in  caiL 
year  of  age  in  a  pouulation  with  the  nuniUor!*  ali^'- 
at  each  age.    On  this  principle  he  constructed  tbi 
famous  Carlisle  table,  baseo  upon  the  ji^nlatioQ 
of  the  parishes  of  St  Mary  and  St  Ciatbbm, 
Ctoliale»  in  1780  and  1787,  and  the  anmber  ci 
deaths  that  took  plaoe  In  each  tnterral  ti  a^es  a 
the  same  two  parishes  during  nine  year?,  iMj^nniTi.' 
with  1779  and  ending  with  1787.     The  Carliflt 
table  formed  for  many  years  the  basis  on  whicf 
were  calculated  the  premmms  and  the  reserms  etf  s 
great  many  of  llie  leading  inramaee  eompaaks. 
and  so  accurate  was  it  that  even  at  the  present 
day  its  use  has  not  Ikjch  entirely  discontinued. 
The  records  of  the  Equitable  Society  fumiilieJ 
materials  for  the  construction  of  mortality  tables 
from  the  experience  of  assured  lives,  and  GiiflKii 
Davies,  F.R.S.,  actuary  to  tlin  fineidlsii  Aiiiaiii  i 
Company,  compiled  the  Equitable  aararaaee  tskU? 
(1825)  from  data  he  derived  from  the  annnaJ 
odd  resses  of  the  actuary  of  that  ollice.     Lrat^r  ca 
a  committee  of  actuaries  collected  the  expcriecw 
of  seventeen  insurance  companies,  and  the  reevlts 
were  published  in  1843.   Again,  the  hstltatn 
Actuaries  collected  the  experience  of  twenty  cotr 
panies  and  gave  it  to  the  world  in  the  volume  o: 
Murtnlit\i  Experience  in  1869;  and  these  la^t  lAblcs 
are  at  tlie  present  day  considered  the  best,  aai 
with  British  insurance  companies  are  rapidly  anpe*^ 
■eding  evuy  other.  Many  individual  comnHMi 
have  ntse  wlcen  out  their  mortality  expenei»ee» 
and  table"  have  been  j>repared  from  t1ie  cxpcrieuc* 
of  foreign  companies  iiy  American  and  c*)ntinentAl 
actuaries. 

In  the  calculations  of  a  life  oflQce  the  probabilitio 
of  life  are  combined  with  the  interesl  ol  noM\ 
To  take  the  simplest  possible  example  :  Accordin.;; 
to  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  mortality  table,  out 
of  1000  children  aged  ten  956  will  attain  the  kA 
twenty-one.  Now,  assuming  that  exactly  -4  p^i 
cent,  compound  interest  can  ue  realised,  tae  suii: 
required  to  be  inveated  at  oooe  in  order  to  fmw^c 
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£100  ftt  the  end  of  eleven  yeare  i**  £64,  lOs.  2.1.  If 
it  be  arratj^ed  tluvt  cacii  of  tiie  lOOU  children  a^ed 
Um  shall  receive  an  endowment  of  £100  on  ooniiiig 
of  tigp,  it  is  dear  that  8M  Micb  endowmenta  niuat 
be  amoffed  for.  and  the  amoaiit  now  requiied  to 
)>rovide  them  iM£62, 100,  ■!<!.  In  respoct  of  each  of 
the  1000  children,  therefore,  ii  sum  ot  1'«)'2,  '2>.  uxnst 
Im-  (uci'l  down  if  he  is  to  receive-  t;i(»0  on  icju  liiii;,' 
liin  majoritv.  This  sum  in  calietl  the  present  value 
of,  or  we  mgle  preminm  for,  the  endowmeBtk  An 
mnnuity  consists  of  a  aeriee  of  endowment**  the 
fin^t  payable  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  second  at 
the  end  of  two  yeartt,  ami  so  on  ;  and  itn  present 
valae,  or  the  mxn  require<i  to  iiiirchase  it,  i^  found 
hgr  ealenlntin;;  the  value  of  each  of  these  cndow- 
meale  Md  adding  the  whole  toigether.  iUmilarly, 
if  a  eniit  of  money  is  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  an 
in«lividual,  a  calculation  i"  made  for  the  premium 
to  cover  tlie  risk  of  death  in  the  first  year  ;  so  also 
tor  tJie  >«tt  ond  vear,  for  tho  thini  year,  &c.,  to  tlie 
utmoAt  puMihfe  duration  of  human  life ;  an<l  the 
results  are  added  together  In  order  to  find  the 
single  premium  for  an  amfanoe  on  hia  life.  For 
the  annual  preniinm  an  equation  is  made  between 
the  value  ot  an  annuity  on  the  life  and  an  OHsurance 
au  the  same  life ;  and  thus  the  annuiti^' — in  this 
case  called  the  annnal  premium — equivalent  to 
%hm  aingle  pieailaBi  is  aieertained.  In  order  that 
aoeh  ealralatiefM  may  be  made  easily  and  simply 
rarious  monetary  tabu's  are  in  the  fin»t  jda'c 
projian"*!,  and  tUf  caloulation-s,  which  would  olhcr- 
\vi«*e  h*'  ••<»  liilHiiious  a,-»  t(j  l>c  almost  )»roliibili\ c, 
are  thereby  rendereil  very  brief  and  ea«y.  On 
pffaelplsi  nmilar  to  thoae  adopted  in  such  simple 
eaaee  as  are  above  indicated,  actuaries  are  able  to 
solve  naany  oomplieated  problema  For  instance, 
it  w  fa-y  to  a-Cf-rtain  what  ehould  be  tho  preniiuni 
for  an  aMuraiice  na^able  in  tlie  event  of  one  ]>erHon 
of  a  given  age  ayuig  before  another  person  of  a 
dilleraat  age;  or  many  Uvea  may  be  introduced 
Willi  TanoQs  orders  of  sarrivomhip.  The  simpler 

Jnewtion^  of  this  nature  may  be  solved  directly 
r<iin  the  mortality  table  and  the  subwidiarj'  tables 
v»  bich  ar>>  u-«ually  prepared  fnun  it  ;  but  when  very 
cutuplicat^nl  questions  arise  other  processes  must  Ihj 
resorted  to.  The  late  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Bart., 
in  the  Cambn'dg*  FkUotapkieat  Tnuuaettotu  for 
tbe  year  1839,  was  the  fint  to  slve  a  formnla  of 
aj'provimation.  Mr  W.  S.  R.  Wwdlionso,  in  the 
J'tttrmal  of  th*  Jnstitutt.  of  Actxiarits  (vols.  xi.  and 
«v. ),  prodnc«.*<l  a  fonnula  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  Lubbock,  hut  different  from  it  in  that  he 
weed  the  differential  calculus  instead  of  the  calculus 
of  finite  diffierences.  Mr  fJ.  F.  Hardy,  in  the 
J'jttrnid  of  thr  Institute  of  Actuaries  (vol.  xxiv.), 
irroatlv  extenib-d  ami  improved  Mr  Woolhouse's 
ionpala,  and  threw  it  into  various  shapes  to  suit 
it  drwrniitances,  ao  that  for  practical 
Ihtn  formulas  cu  now  he  mpUed  to 
tho  meet  complicated  questions  in  a  verr 
m«y  manner.  Later  on  Mr  Wofdhon-'e  aj;ain  toot 
tlie  rxiatter  up,  and.  in  the  Jonr/in/  nf  thf  Institute 
of  A<tuanfj  (vol.  xxvii.).  inveHti},'ati'd  the  funeral 
ftiociples  upon  which  these  formul&t  of  apitroxi- 
SMtiMi  are  based,  and  deduced  several  of  still 
oreater  power  than  those  which  had  previously 
beeo  pat  forward.  Little  more  therefore  remains 
to  tie  lUioe  in  this  direction. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  rate  of 
■MVtnKtj^  iao^^ee^with  ^the^sfg.  ^The  vmal 

chofC*  a  nailom  premium  thron^hoat  life,  and  it 

jkamraJly  follows  that  this  prenunni  inuMt  be  in 
eicess  of  that  re^juiriHl  for  tne  mere  a«furance  in 
ti.^  earlirr  year><  when  the  mortality  i*  conipara- 
iivelr  hirht,  so  that  that  excess  may  be  aocumu- 
fatol  St  interest,  and  beoome  ftvi^ble  in  the  later 
of  the  peiiqr  «Vw  tbt  nto  of  nnrtaUtar  is 
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lieavicr,  and  >vhen  the  uniform  premium  charged 
iti  no  longer  suHicient  for  tho  risk.  In  this  r^pect 
life  assurance  difTers  from  fin  insurance.  WiUi 
fire  insurance  ft  rwerre  is  ruviiod  only  for  the  ttn« 
expired  portion  of  the  time  lor  triilA  the  prentium 
has*  been  paid,  and  to  provide  agaJlWb  fluctuations 
anil  eontinf^encies.  In  life  assurance  also,  a  rrst-rve 
i-i  re<juinMl  f  it  those  objects,  but,  in  a<idition,  n 
reserve  is  iicr('>rsjiry,  as  above  pointed  out,  on  account 
of  the  incrcasin);  rate  of  mortality.  Hence  it 
follows  tliat  life  companies  transacting  business  hy 
tiniform  premiums  must  accumulate  large  funds, 
wliich  are  not  profit,  but  are  absi>!utely  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  prospective  liabilities.  This  is 
clearly  shown  when  a  company,  m  sometimea 
happens,  doaes  its  door  to  new  bosiiien»  and  deter* 
minee  simply  to  eontinne  its  existence  in  order  to 
run  <)fr  current  contract*".  For  a  time  tlio  funds 
will  im  rciuMc,  but  prewntly  it  will  ba)  pen  that  the 
claims  will  alworb  the  whole  of  the  picnjium  and 
interest  income.  A  little  later  on  the  ciaims  will 
W  in  excess  of  such  inoome,  and  the  investments 
will  have  to  be  drawn  upon,  nntil  when  the  last 
policy  falls  in  the  funds  will  be  completely  ex- 
nausted.  In  theearly  days  of  (he  Enuitablo  Society, 
when  it  was  uncertain  what  \\  ould  really  he  re- 
quired to  cover  tlie  risk,  hhk  li  larger  premiums 
tlian  ultimately  proved  to  be  neoossaiy  were 
charged ;  and,  as  there  were  no  slmieholden,  the 
lar^'c  fiurjdusew  which  accumulated  were  distributed 
ainoi)*;  the  policy ■lH)ldcni.  Tliit*  !»y>tcm  became  »o 
jMinular  that  when  other  companies  wen'  started  at 
a  later  date,  althougii  the  rates  of  mortality  were 
mnch  more  aeenrately  nnderrtood,  an  additional 
preminm,  o\  er  and  above  that  required  for  the  risk 
and  for  ex}>i-n>eH,  was  deliberately  char^:ed,  so  as  to 
provide  a  Hind  out  of  which  l»onuHe«  niij,dit  l>e  jmid 
to  the  policy  holders.  It  is  now  the  universal 
custom  of  life  ottices  to  have  a  participating  class 
of  policy  holden,  among  whom  the  periodit^  sur- 
pluses are  distrilrated.  There  are  many  wars  in 
which  these  so-called  profits  are  divided.  \Vith 
some  companies  the  bonuses  arc  larf;e  in  the  early 
days  of  a  ]«ilicy,  and  gradually  diuiini"!!  as  time 

K>e8  on.  Others  again  give  comparative!;^'  small 
muses  at  the  outset,  these  increasing  «'ith  the 
lapse  of  time ;  and  othem  again  give  imetically 
uniform  bonnses  throai^lioot  the  mmtton  of  the 
jiolicy.  Some  companies  make  it  a  feattire  to 
return  tbe  suridus  in  ca^h,  or  as  a  reduction  of  tho 
preminm.  Oth«'r(*  treat  the  whare  «if  surplos  belong- 
ing to  the  individual  policy-holder  as  a  siuKle 
premium  to  provide  an  ttmmneeon  bb  life,  in  tuii 
connection  called  a  revonionary  bonus ;  so  that 
instead  of  paying  away  at  once  the  money  to  the 
policy  holders,  the  Kums  a«sure<l  under  the  polii  ic, 
are  increased.  Other  companies  combine  these 
various  methodx,  and  give  policy-holders  their 
choioe.  Tbe  systems  being  essen  t  iail  ly  so  diffiDrmt, 
it  is  difflenlt  to  compare  one  company  with  another, 
and  the  intending  policy-holder  fhould  judge  for 
himself  which  nystem  mo»iI<1  be.-«t  suit  hi»  own 
circu»)«tances.  and  act  accordingly. 

The  Institute  of  Actuaries,  founded  in  1S48,  was 
incorporated  bv  royal  charter  in  1884.  Its  jonmal, 
regularly  published  now  for  over  forty  years,  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  most  important  and  nsefnl 
original  contributions  on  tlie  theory  an<l  prfwtii  e  of 
life  assurance.  All  the  leading  actuaries  havi; 
contributed,  and  every  discovery  of  importance  in 
actuarial  scienee  has  first  been  published  in  its 
page*.  By  its  meetings,  at  which  papers  are  ttsmI 
and  discussed,  the  in^'tituto  has  also  liorie  nnu  h  to 
promote  the  investigation  and  to  ili-seminate  tiie 
Knowledge  of  life  contingencies.  Ii>  early  days  it 
initiated  the  system  of  examinations,  and  gave 
certificates  of  competency  to  t<tudents  who  iiUda* 
isefeorilv  nasaad  ♦■"•wi.  go  thai  tiM  AiwmMam^  «f 
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imraranoe  oomp&niee  ooald  know  who  were  the  men 

SKliB«d  for  pODta  tliat  miglit  liecome  vacant, 
ter  on  lectureships  were  added  to  train  the 
stadentJ*,  and  under  the  anspices  of  the  institute 
a  text-book  in  two  jiarts  been  published,  <lenl- 
ing  respectively  witli  intert'tit  and  aunuitie^i  certain, 
and  witli  life  contingencies ;  the  former  by  W. 
Sutton,  M.A.,  &nd  the  latter  by  the  writer  of  tliis 
Utide.  Anotlier  ereat achievement  of  the  Institute 
of  Aefcttftries  was  Uie  OoUaction  of  the  materials  for 
the  mortality  experience  of  twenty  CMinpanien,  and 
their  comjiilation  in  tlic  fomi  of  niortJility  trihlcfl 
ami  inoiictfiry  trtliles.  Tlie  F.inilty  of  Actuaries  «»f 
EiliMhiir;^h  and  the  Actuarial  .S<K'iety  ol  JEdinUaigh 
have  aim  done  good  public  aer^'ioe. 

Tke  Life  Ansaruioe  Companies  Acts,  1870-72, 
wtn  fuoed  owing  to  the  diaaatroiu  failure  of 
twograatoompanies,  the  Albert  and  the  European  ; 
and  under  tlicm  companies  ninst  re;,'iNter  their 
accounts  in  specilied  form,  and  at  periodical 
inlorvals  give  very  full  details  relating  to  their 
actuarial  valuations.  The  view  taken  by  tlie 
British  lq|ielatnre  haa  been  that  it  is  well  to  allow 
the  oompaniea  to  be  manaced  liy  their  own  re* 
sponsible  oflSciala,  and  that  the  government  should 
not  actively  interfere,  but  that  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  fuM  information  should  be  available. 
The  acts  also  have  provwl  a  gnat  lii-nelit  l)y 
providing  for  the  reconstruction  iiLsteud  of  h(iuida- 
lion  of  insurance  companies.  A  third  great 
advantage  of  the  acts  has  been  that  reckless 
amalgamations  have  been  rendered  impossible, 
while  amalgamations  tliat  are  for  the  good  of  all 
the  parties  interested  have  not  been  interfered 
with.  Now  sucli  full  details  of  everything  that  is 
done  in  connection  with  an  amalgamation  must  be 
publinhed,  that  anything  like  extravaganoo  or  un- 
justifiable expenditure  is  impossible. 

Fin  Jntttrance^  Marim  /ttwnmec— The  contract 
of  fire  iniuranee  is  a  eontract  purely  of  iodemnity— 
Le.  the  assured  may  not  maice  a  profit  out  of  a 
fire,  but  is  merely  incleninified  against  loss  sustained. 
Therefore  it  in  not  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  purchase  that  is  taken  account  of  in  settle- 
ment of  a  loss,  but  their  value  at  the  tin)c  uf  the 
Are.  For  instance,  if  a  merchant  have  stored 
oottoa  for  whioh  he  jEavo  £1000,  and  if  a  fire  ooenr 
when  Ma  ttodt  wonM  realise  oaly  £800  if  plaoed 
upon  the  market,  then  £800  is  the  limit  of  the 
amonnt  he  can  recover,  although  he  may  have 
been  holding  the  cotton  for  an  advance  in  prices. 
Again,  if  a  householder  have  a  claim  upon  a 
oompany,  he  can  only  recover  in  respect  of  the 
valne  of  hia  foraitnie  and  effecta,  after  allowing 
for  the  depreeiatioa  dno  to  wear  and  tear— i«. 
by  the  contract  of  insnrance  he  is  entitled  only 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  which  he  occupied 
immediately  before  the  fire,  and  not  in  one  liettcr. 
In  this  important  respect  fire  insurance  dillers 
from  life  assurance,  because  in  the  cajso  of  a  life 
poli^,  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  amnred 
M  fixed  at  the  time  the  policy  is  isened,  and  he 
may  on  the  death  of  the  life  assured  recover  that 
full  amount,  although  at  the  time  of  the  death  his 
interest  may  possibly  have  altogether  ceased.  The 
contract  of  fire  insurance  differs  also  in  important 
respects  from  the  marine  insurance  contract.  In 
the  latter,  if  goods  are  assured  for  lees  than  their 
value,  the  policy-holder  carriee  the  risk  Umself  for 
the  amount  uninsured.  For  instanoe,  if  a  merchant 
have  goods  on  a  vessel  to  the  value  of  £1000,  and 
if  he  insure  for  £500,  and  if  damage  to  the  goods 
occur  to  the  amount  of  £5^)0,  he  can  recover  only 
£2o0,  he  Ijeing  his  own  insurer  for  :lie  (liflVrt  iuM! 
between  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the  atnount  of 
thd  policy  (for  fuller  information  on  Marine  Insur- 
ance,  see  AVCRAOS).  In  the  case  of  the  fire- 
insoraooe  oontnMti  however,  the  whole  £fiOO  cooUl 


in  such  event  be  recovered  from  the  company, 
unless  in  the  exceptional  case  of  an  average  euwia 
having  been  inserted  in  the  policy.  By  the  average 

clause  the  iusured  U  made  his  own  insurer  lor 
whatever  amount  is  not  cov(  re<l  bv  fiie  p<dicie», 
and  it  is  hometimes  inserted  in  policies  covering 
large  trade  risks,  and  also  in  those  covering  goods 
stored  in  scattered  warehouses.  Bv  the  usual 
wording  of  fire  policies,  the  company  has  the  right 
to  refuse  a  renewal  premium,  ana  here  again  there 
is  a  marked  difference  from  a  life  policy,  which  is 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  assured,  but  not  of 
the  assurer.  A  tiro  policy  is  not  assignable  without 
the  consent  of  the  ollice,  which  it  is  usual  to  give 
by  the  way  of  indorsement.  Thus,  if  a  inercbaat 
whose  eooda  are  covered  by  insurance  sell  the 
goods,  tM  ipoteetion  cl  the  fire  poUey  ia  not  there* 
by  tranafbned,  but  the  purchaser  mtiat  make  hb 
own  arrangements.  Thus,  in  the  common  occur- 
rence of  the  purchase  of  a  house,  altliougli  tiie  house 
may  have  lucn  covered  by  a  jHilicy  in  tlie  name 
of  ihe  vendor,  the  purchaser  cannot  recover  under 
it  without  an  indorsement  having  been  placed 
Upon  it  ttaneferring  the  insoianoe  from  the  vendor 
to  hfanself.  The  eontnet  of  fire  insnrance  hi 
perRonal  between  the  insured  and  the  <.flic»',  and 
the  insured  can  therefore  recover  only  the  amount 
of  his  o\\  n  pt  r-n(ial  los-.  Thus,  for  instance, 
unless  so  stated  in  the  contract,  the  goods  of  a 
servant  are  not  covered  by  the  fire  policy  in  the 
name  of  the  master;  and  goods  in  the  hands  of 
an  agent  are  not  covered  by  a  policy  in  the  agent's 
name.  As  the  wording  of  fire  policies  is  veiy 
strictly  construed  by  the  coui-ts  of  law,  and  as  the 
ottices  for  tlicir  own  pmtccti'iti  are  often  compelled 
to  take  their  stand  on  the  literal  contract,  tliongh 
they  seek  to  meet  liberally  every  bvnu  fi'le  claim, 
the  policy-holder  should  be  careral  to  see  that  hia 
polic;ir  is  m  accordance  with  bis  wishes. 

Prior  to  1800  a  special  tax  waa  imposed  on  fire- 
insurance  companies,  and  the  retnms  they  were 
called  upon  to  make  furnished  an  accurate  record 
of  the  amount  of  lire-in'^uranco  business  transacted 
in  the  country.  In  IfVtiO,  however,  the  tax  wa* 
repealed,  and  a  stamp  of  one  penny  only  on  each 
policy  was  subatitutea.  The  result  is  that,  except 
m  the  metropolis,  when  for  the  metropolitan  Am- 
brigade,  under  net  of  parHimeBt,  a  tato  la  paid 
by  the  companies  in  proportion  to  the  anionntB 
assured,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  total 
business  of  the  countr}'.  Many  of  the  companies 
voluntarily  publish  their  accounts,  and  show  their 
premium  income,  and  those  with  a  life  department 
moat  do  ao ;  bnt  in  the  case  of  puraly  fira  oflkai 
tilts  is  not  eompnliory. 

Fire  offices  mav  broadly  disf inpnished  as 
tariff  and  non-tarftF.  The  tarilF  are  those  which 
l>eloiig  to  the  Fire  (•fhccs'  Cmnmittee,  an  associa- 
tion formed  for  mutual  i»rotection,  and,  by  the 
regulation  of  rates,  to  obviate  destructive  com- 
petition. The  non-tariff  offices  are  those  which 
profeas  to  estimate  each  risk  on  ita  merits,  with* 
out  fixing  a  minimum,  but  most  frequently  thoae 
offices  which  try  this  plan  find  it  unsatisfoctorv, 
and  subsequently  join  the  tariff.  Great  Britain  is 
eminently  the  countrv  of  successful  fire  officei*,  and 
several  of  the  Britis^i  companies  are  larger  than 
any  established  in  any  other  part  of  tlM  world. 
Many  of  the  BritUh  <«ka»  tranaaot  an  ooomooi 
f oiein  businees. 

ItM%atriat  Fruumnce  is  the  name  given  where  lilb 
policies  are  of  small  amount,  and  secured  bv  weekly, 
or  at  most  monthly,  premiums.  The  prominnis  vary 
from  ^(1.  to  3d.  or  6d.  a  week,  and  it  ia  usual,  instead 
of  the  premium  being  adjusted  to  the  age,  to  adjust 
the  sum  assured}  10  tna^  while  at  ail  ages  the 
premium  is  the  aama,  tlw  amannt  of  the  policy 
oeexeaaea  witk  the  ag»  of  tlio  Ilia  at  entiy.  An 
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eoomioa.H  induntrial  InuilMM  is  tnuuacted  in  Great 
Britain,  partly  by  insartace  oompanies  and  |>artly 
by  collecting  Friendly  Sodeties  ( q. v. ).  One  indus- 
trial company  iilnnc— tJio  I'nidcntial.  c-talilislied 
in  receivetl  in  industrial  preuiiums  iu  lti80 

the  hqge  sum  of  £3,330.742. 

Aetidait  Ituunmeg  noenlly  provides  for  m  mm 
payable  IB  the  event  of  aeftth  Iqraoeident,  or  foroom- 
pensation,  eith»»r  by  way  of  a  lump  sum  or  of  a  weekly 
allowance,  in  the  event  of  injury  or  diHaldcmentfroin 
acci'Ii  nt.  Kven  in  earlv  tunas  tliore  are  traoes  of 
accident  business,  but  tfie  oldest  and  largest  exist- 
ing accident  company  is*  the  Railway  Passengers', 
OMAbUahed  in  1848.  At  firat,  as  it«  name  implies, 
te  emfliMd  its  o{>erationB  exclusively  to  railway 
•eddents,  an<l  acruiiial,it<'d  a  jireminni  inonmy  <>f 
£18,000  a  year,  but  lH.>fure  long  it  enlarged  itti 

Kwere  so  as  to  transact  accident  ousiness  of  every 
■ertptioii,  and  in  1896  its  premium  income  was 
£S;7<<O,Q0Qi  Besides  tnosaetinf;  accident  business 
proper,  man^  of  the  companifs  combine  with  it 
eraplovers'  liability  assurance — i.e.  they  goarantoe 
U)  rpAmd  to  employers  any  damages  they  may 
luLve  to  pay  through  accidents  to  workmen  in  their 
•enricc  :  but  without  tbe  gieftteet  care  this  depart- 
BMBl  o<  tbe  bnainees  ie  mmaranerative.  Some  of 
tiie  aeddettt  eompanies  also  iasue  imlicics  provid- 
ing wpokly  componmtitm  in  the  event  iif  incapa- 
city I'roui  ilineos;  biit  generally  it  li.us  Ix'en  found 
tliiit,  on  a<Toiint  of  tli<*  tiilliculty  in  defining  illness, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  liability  to  fnuad, 
•ickness  insaraooe  has  been  vnprofitable. 

FidtiUy  (tuamntee  Insurance.— The  first  attempt 
at  fidelity  piarantee  insnrance  appears  to  have 
l«*»en  made  m  17"2<i.  Imt  it  w.v-  many  years  Iw'fore 
the  business  t<K)k  r<M)t.  The  lir»t  fidelity  otfice— 
'  Tbe  (toarantee  Society  '—wan  estal^bea  io  1S42. 
Tbe  object  of  fidelity  enanuitee  insamoce  ie  to 
mnlm  emfdoyers  agauim  fraud  on  the  part  of  thor 
clerk"  nnd  MTvants. 

In  tii»"  Unitnl  State.H  nf  America  an  enormous 
lift-  )>u-iii»»<«»  i«»  transjii  t^-il  by  tin-  n:itive  companies, 
aaUone  of  them,  the  Mutual  insuraooe  Company  of 
Vnv  York,  is  the  largf«it  office  in  the  worhf,  while 
■ewal  tbe  others  far  surpaas  in  macnitude  anv 
British  eonipany,  except  iwrfaaps  the  Prudential. 
The  premium  income  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York 
in  1H«)  was  i;4,74.'>,.'>7"2,  anti  the  new  business  trans- 
(u-t4j«i  in  that  year  amounted  to  £30,310,912— more 
Mum  t«n  times  that  of  a«y  British  offioa  The 
•ggre^te  premium  income  of  tbe  fortjr  lending 
Arnencaa  offices  in  I8«9  was  £2S,1W.H04.  while 
the  total  premium  income  of  all  the  ordinary  life- 
iv-.-»iirajic*»  cninpanies  of  the  I'nittnl  Kingdom  was 
ualjr  £13,928,001.  It  must,  however,  be  remeiu- 
lieww  ia  comparing  these  figures  tiiat  three  of  the 
AnflrienB  eempenwn  -via.  tiie  Mutual  of  New 
ToHc  tlie  Equitable  of  New  York,  and  the  New 
York  Lif^*- are  almost  co«moiii>litaii  in  their  nature, 
.-vn.l  traiiKart  a  gigantic  bumne^H  tliroiigliout  the  civi- 
Ii-^-l  world,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  Britilh 
cocopauieM  transact  but  a  small  foreign  businesa. 

AoMiicaa  insurance  law  differs  in  very  many 
r^pect*  fr*>m  that  of  (Ireat  Britain.    The  princi- 
jtjie^  have  lieon  adot)te«l  of  strict  htute  sufn'rvision, 
an  i   "'f  ;i  ".'.Jin'iiiril  of  solvency.     In  each  of  the 
•tMjm  tiiere  i«  an  otticer  charj^ed  witli  the  duty  of 
^sMoiaiaig  into  tbe  affairs  of  insurance  companies, 
of  wniriHjt  valuations,  and  of  reporting  the  results 
heb  investigatfons ;  and  if  tbe  assets  are  not 
«';f!ica»-nt   to  meet  the  liabilities  tv<  legally  esti- 
r.iau*.!,  tlie  ctjnjDany  is  oompelie<l  to  close  its  dmn-s. 
Aj»  •su-h  state  or  the  Union  legislates  on  insurance 
aaattem  (]uit«  independently  of  all  tbe  others,  con- 
aMcnable  ronfasion  luis  been  orodnoed.  In  dinerent 
urtatM  different  standards  ot  solvency  are  set  up, 
auad  It  mij{ht  quite  well  happen  that  in  one  state 
»  wamfmjf  miffat  be  ndjodgM  banJmipl»  wltile  in 


another  the  oommiasioner  might  on  the  same  day 

give  his  certificate  that  it  was  in  a  position  to 
I  meet  all  its  engagements.  Practically,  however, 
tliej-e  anomalies  do  not  cause  much  inconvenience, 
and  tbe  various  states  are  gnuluallv  assimilating 
their  legnlations.  One  proidpal  mature  of  the 
American  system  of  tran—eting  business  is  the 
Tontine  (q.v.)  system,  which  tias  grown  to  gigantic 
jirfiportiouH.  In  England,  in  almo?»t  all  ca-nes,  the 
.Hurjiluses  are  distributoti  among  the  policy  hoMcrs 
I  by  way  of  immediate  bonnM?>i,  i>ut  in  America  the 
great  majority  of  glides  are  issued  on  the  condi- 
tion that  profits  will  accrue  only  if  the  life  sun>'ive 
and  if  the  policy  be  kept  in  force  for  the  stipulated 
period,  Tue  effect  of  this  condition  is  that  when 
profilH  do  vest,  tliey  arc  of  conr>^e  larger  than  if 
the  wdicy  hol(lei-s  iiad  received  immediate  Ijonuses. 
In  lomier  times  not  only  were  the  profits  placed 
in  a  Tontine,  but  the  policies  themselves  wen 
subject  to  a  simitar  arrangement;  so  that  unleae 
the  renewal  premiums  were  imnrtuiilly  paid,  the 
{Hjlicies  w«nil(j  ]aiM*e  ami  the  jus-MUieti  \\(»uld  derive 
no  l)cnelit  from  tlieni. 

In  tlie  UntitJi  coionies  life  assurance  has  also 
developed  in  a  nuurvelloiu  manner ;  and,  consider- 
ing tlM  relative  populations,  Great  Britain  ia  left 
far  behind.  The  Australian  colonies  in  partienlnr 
are  pre  eminent  for  the  success  of  their  insurance 
offices,  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
of  Sydney  being  the  largest,  and  giving  perhaps 
the  laigest  bonuses  of  any  company  in  toe  world  ; 
this  ramlt  being  due  in  part  to  excellent  manage- 
ment, bnt  ^irincipally  to  the  ver>'  high  rate  of 
interest  which  investe<l  funds  yiefd  at  the  Anti- 
iMxles.  On  .TUL  Decenilu  r  \S'M]  tint  .\ustnilian 
Sliitual  rn)\iiient  Si>eiety  liiul  on  it^  IxKiks  12«,SH)6 
IMjlii  ies  a-^-uring  £40,623,903,  at  annual  premiums 
of  £1,332,710,  and  tlie  invested  funds  amounted 
to  £13,728,540. 

While  in  the  Austrnlian  colonies  insurance  laws 
difler  in  various  respects  fiinii  those  of  the  l"niie<l 
Kingdnni,  vet  tiiey  are  .stiil  I'urtlier  removed  fronj 
the  regulatl<ms  of  "the  L'niteU  btates  of  Ameiica. 
There  is  no  standard  of  s«ilvai^,  and  no  govern- 
ment su|)ervision  in  the  ordinary  aenae  of  the  word; 
but  companies  have  to  make  returns  somewhat  on 
I  the  Hriti-sh  system,  -o  lliat  the  jiuMic  inny  have 
full  information.  In  France,  tJermany,  ami  Aus- 
tria there  are  also  large  insurance  companies. 

NutiuneU  Insurance. — From  an  early  period  the 
British  government  baa  been  aceustomea  to  grant 
annuities  on  lives,  the  transactions  being  carried 
out  by  the  National  Delit  Ccmimissicmers.  The 
annuity  biisinesm  bavin;;  U  en  very  large  ami  n  ery 
»ucces^ful,  it  was  naturally  thought  that  aii  insur- 
ance buiiine>s  providing  for  sums  luiyable  at  death 
might  with  CNnual  propriety  be  undertaiEen,  and 
consequently,  through  the  medium  of  the  post-office, 
a  life  (l.s^urance  ollice  \vas  staited  on  the  1 7th 
April  iStM,  but  in  the  magnitude  <»f  result*<  it 
\nis  imt  answere<l  ex|>ectation».  In  the  year 
1889  the  amount  received  in  premiums  was  only 
£15,108,  7a.  8d.,  and  the  amount  paid  in  claime 
£7473,  3s.  lOd.,  and  the  total  premium  receipts 
from  tl>e  opening  of  (he  tdlice  up  to  .SIst  Decemoer 
ISXI  were  only  i'J'.Mj.oH'.t,  8d.,  being  very  much 
less  tluui  the  revenue  of  many  of  the  private  otlioes 
for  a  single  year.  Probably  tlie  reason  foftliiacom* 
parative  failure  of  the  firt^  lifcaMnimnoe  depart* 
ment  is  that  no  eflcHia  are  made  to  develop  the 
business,  and  no  commission  i^  jiaid  to  agents 

New  Zealand  has  also  inilialeil  a  system  of 
national  insurance,  but  there  the  practice  of  private 
companiea  has  been  folluweUt  and  with  eminent 
success.  Cnnvaasera  have  been  M>iMiint4Hl,  and 
commission  paid  to  agents;  with  the  result,  that 
while  the  dciMirUneiit  was  institutctl  only  in  1874. 
yet  in  the  year  1800  tlie  preminm  income  wee 
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£790,956,  ami  at  the  close  of  tliat  year  the  accaiun* 
lated  insuraooe  fond  AnuNUBled  to  no  leas  than 

£•2,591.34-2. 

Germany  is  the  only  country  whicli  has  attempt©*! 
oompalflory  national  uunuance,  and  that  on  a  large 
Male.  The  fint  hill  was  pueed  in  1883,  and  pro- 
vide<l  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen 
against  Rickness.  In  1884  a  further  act  was  pa«setl 
jiroviiUng  compulsory  insurance  a;;.U!i-t  lu  oidi'iit-^ ; 
and  in  1889atnird  bill  became  law  under  which  the 
working-da«Ms  will  on  disablMneiit  from  illneas  or 
Mcldent,  or  on  attaining  old  aga^  meeiv«  «  pension. 
It  cannot  he  said  that  the  insnranee  lavrs  of  Ger- 
many are  1)asc<l  upon  strict  actuarial  scicncf,  but 
thev  are  a  lM)ld  attempt  to  solve  a  very  diHicnlt 
problem.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  w  perliaitH 
not  the  same  need  for  a  compulBoiny'  insurance  law 
d  this  drastic  character,  lieeauae  the  poor-law 
pmetieally  has  the  satne  end  in  view. 

iBtagllo  ( Ital., '  cutting  in '),  a  term  in  art,  the 
opposite  uf  relief,  means  the  reprssentation  of  a 
sttoject  by  hollowing  it  ont  in  a  gem  or  other 
snbetance,  so  that  an  impreadoa  taken  from  tlie 
engraving  presents  the  appeaiaaoe  of  n  bns-ielieC 
bee  Geii. 

iBtegnd  CalCHlm*  SeeCALovLin. 
Intellect!  See  Psychology. 

IllteiBp«nUMe*  See  AU»B0I.ISM,DBLIBn71l 
TBEMBVS,  IMBBSIATBS,  iKTOXTCATIOIf. 

IntendanC  the  name  given  in  Fnuice  before 
tiie  Kevdiution  to  the  overseer  of  a  province.  L>  nder 
tlie  complete  system  of  centralisation  established  hf 
Bicheliett  tltese  intendanto  became  the  mere  organs 
of  the  royal  minister.  The  National  Aaaenibly.  in 
1780,  e-.tHlilished  in  each  department  an  eh-etive 
admin i-'t ration.  Napole<m  virtually  r»^r«t<tred  ihe 
intendants,  but  exchange*!  the  hated  name  for  that 
of  Frcfa-ts  (q.v.).  Intendant  is  the  name  of  the 
person  in  charge  of  an  estate,  and  thwe  are  mfeiuf- 
Ontt  milit'tirt  f,  tjif'  /i/fnnfi  tlr  la  nutrine,  «S:c. 

Inter' calury  (  Lat.  inf>  nalaria,  '  for  inser- 
tion ' ),  an  epithet  appli<Kl  to  thone  months  or  days 
which  were  oocasionally  inserted  in  the  calendar 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  solar  year.  Bee 

Cai.kndar. 

lutereommnning,  Letters  of,  was  an 
ancient  writ  issued  by  the  Scotch  Privy-eoaneil 

warning  persons  not  to  harbour  ndnds. 

Interdict,  an  ec(desia>ti('al  (.'enMiie  or  penalty 
in  the  Roman  ( liolie  ( 'liuroli.  eoiiNistin;^  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  administration  of  certain  sacra- 
ments, of  the  celebration  of  public  woidhip,  and  of 
the  solemn  burial-service.  Interdicts  are  of  three 
Idndi — foaal,  which  affect  a  particular  place,  and 
thus  coinpreln'nd  all,  witlutut  distinction,  who 
reside  therein  ;  prrsonal,  which  only  allect  a  person 
or  nersouB,  and  which  reach  this  person  or  persons, 
ana  these  alone,  no  matter  where  found;  and 
miaeed,  whiefa  aflbot  both  a  place  and  its  inhabitants, 
so  that  the  latter  would  l)e  Ixmnd  by  the  interdict 
even  outside  of  its  purely  local  limits.*  The  principle 
on  which  tliis  ecclesiastio  il  i»'iialtv  is  fouii<led  may 
be  traced  in  the  early  discipline  of  public  penance, 
bv  whidi  penitents  were  for  a  time  debarred  from 
the  ssemmentik  and  from  the  privilege  of  presence 
at  the  celebration  of  the  eneharitt  -.  but  it  was  only 
in  the  medieval  period  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
elsewhere  explained  (see  Excommimcation  I.  it 
came  into  use  as  an  ordinarj'  church  censure  in  the 
then  frequent  conflicts  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
power.  It  was  designed  to  awaken  the  national 
conscience  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  by  including 
all  alike  in  the  wnalty  with  wliicli  it  wii,>*  vi«*ited. 
The  nuwt  rematKable  itu<  idicn>  are  tho*e  laid  upon 
Scotland  in  1180  by  Alexander  IIL ;  on  Poland 
hf  Qngarj  VII.,  on  ooeasioB  of  tlie  mnrder  of 


Stanislans  at  the  altar ;  by  Innocent  III.  on  Fiiaee, 

under  Philippe  August^e,  in  1'200;  and  on  ED];liUNi 
under  John  in  1208.    The  ilesorintion  of  Enpl»nil 
under  the  last-named  interdict, as  detailed  by  •omen' 
the  contemporary-  chronicleis,  presents  a  Mrso^v 
striking  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  pnblieBiiBi 
which  It  is  difficult  with  our  modem  idea*  fnllj 
to  realise  or  to  understand.    It  would  l»e  a  gre«t 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  during  the  ojc 
tinmuice  of  an  intenlict  the  petiple  were  enttrtlj 
destitute  of  spiritual  assistance.     The  inteHkt 
mainly  r^;arded  the  so/emntlieB  of  puldic  -wmMf  : 
it  was  permitted  to  administer  baptism,  confinu 
tion.  and  the  cucharist  in  all  ca>es  of  nrgfwj; 
to  confess  ani  absolve  all  \\ho  wvm  not  per^m 
;  ally  the  guilty  participators  in  the  crime  whir'i 
the  intenlict  was  meant  to  punish:  to  celelmur 
marriage,  bnt  without  the  miemnitiee  ;  and  u 
confer  orders  in  raiKjs  of  necessity.    And  under  tW 
popes  (Jn'gorj-  IX.,  Innocent  TIT.  ami  IV.. 
noniface  III.  ><till  further  niitigatioii>  of  its  ri;:"cr 
were  introduced,  one  of  which  wju«  the  removal  of 
the  interdict  and   restoration  of  public  wonhif 
on  cmtain  great  festivals,  especially  Ckntum  ] 
Easter,  Penteooet,  Assumption,  and  All  Sosk  i 
The  Council  of  Basel  enacte<l  very  "Stringent  m!<»  \ 
as  t<i  the  use  of  this  nenalty,  and  in  later  tinier  ib* 
general  interdict  has  Ijcen  eiitin  ly  di.su»ed,  althoo;;* 
occasionally,  in  very  special  circumstances,  and  t« 
mark  the  horror  oif  the  church  for  some  enomioai 
crime,  instances  are  still  recorded  in  which  t 
particular  place  or  church  has  been  visited  vitk 
the  penalty  of  a  local  interdict.  i 

Interdict,  in  Scots  law,  is  an  order  i»«aad  tf 
the  Court  of  Session  to  stop  or  nndiibit  a  persas  ' 
from  doing  an  illegal  or  wrongful  ai  t.  The  {lartt 
applying  for  it  must  have  Itutb  title  and  intervst  u>  i 
object  to  tbe  aet  eompleined  of— Le.  he  mnst  bs 
more  than  a  mere  stranger.  The  principle*  «t 
which  it  is  granted  in  Scotland  are  snbBtaatisIlT 

the  same  its  those  in  whiidi  the  i>aralb'l  Writ  ot 
Injiuictiou  (q.v.)  is  grauteil  by  the  i:luglibii  cmu^ 
—For  IntenSetioHt  see  FAcniTT. 

Interest  is  the  consideration  j>aid  for  the 
of  money.    The  intereitt  of  j^KXi  for  one  vr&r 
is  called  the  rate  jaer  emi.;  tiie  money  fat 
the  principal ;  and  tne  snm  «f  any  principal  ani 

its  interest,  the  amount.   The  current  or  nuulEei 

rate  of  interest  varies  from  a  variety  of  can*** 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  relation  exiMiT:if 
l>etween  the  accumulation  of  nnvm  y  and  xlir 
demands  of  borrowers,  the  prevailing  rale  of  prt^>fit> 
on  trade,  and  the  security  and  duration  of  the  loan, 
In  Great  Britain  the  price  of  the  public  fumit 
indicates  the  interest  obtainable  for  a  perman^t 
loan  with  no  risk  of  loss,  while  the  'bank  ra'.*-  — 
i.e.  the  minimnni  rate  at  which  the  Bank  at 
England  will  discount  bills— represents  the  intewK 
for  temporary  loans  with  lens  nndonbted  secaiitx. 
In  the  former  ease,  ea  with  Axed  aanultiee,  tb 
nominal  rate  of  intoest  never  varie«s ;  but  the  rea? 
return  to  the  investor  depends  on  the  price  he  ha* 
to  pay  for  tlu'  capital.  Thu.--,  if  ilie  jiri-  e  of  2J  f*" 
cent,  consols  Ite  91  §,  the  actual  retuni  will  be  3  j«r 
cent. 

Interest  is  computed  on  either  of  two  princit>les^ 
Simple  Interest  is  charged  on  the  prinripnl  a1r>»: 
for  any  length  of  time.    Tlie  computation  of  »irnpK 
interest  is  easy,  resolving  itself  uito  a  mere  i)u«» 
!  tion  of  projMirtion  :  thus,  having  given  the  inlerrte 
I  on  £100  for  1  year,  to  find  the  internt  on  any  ollssr 
I  sum  for  any  period.  Varions  ingenione  devwee  arm 
I  n>ade  use  of  to  save  labour  in  these  rn1cii!atio». 
i  especially  by  bankers,  and  are  given  in  nn>«t  han*'-- 
liooks.    ruMPOUXn  IntKRRST  is  the  charge  luad^ 
I  where— the  interest  not  being  paid  when  doe — it 
1  edded  to  the  principal,  ferramg  the  aoKNmt  afiiK 
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which  the  suWquent  vmr'?*  interest  is  coiiipute<l. 
Tlio  ruli's  for  most  readily  niakiii'j;  computations  Viy 
cuiinvouad  interent  can  only  be  eliectivelv  expraaaed 
algeiiraically,  and,  using  t  to  represent  uie  mteiwit 
of  £1  for  one  year,  and  n  the  number  of  years,  we 
annex  a  few  of  the  elementary  forraulaa  for  £1, 
from  which  the  result  for  may  warn  it  obteiaad  by 
aimple  multiplication. 

(l)  Amount  of  £1  for  a  givett  Hme  at  compound 
mt€rut.—Ai  the  end  of  tbe  first  y«Mr  tlie  pmidiMd 
(£1 )  with  its  interest  (•')  will  become  l+i.  At 
the  end  of  llie  second  year  the  atiioiint  will  \>e 
(  1  -J-  I )  +  »  ( 1  +  il,  or  more  *<iuiply  (1  +  j  )*,  and, 
geneiiilly,  the  amount  of  £1  in  n  tfears  is  (1  -~  i  )*. 
Example  :  To  tind  the  amount  of  itS  in  20  years  at 
6  per  oenl  faiterest.  Hera  i  is  "05  and  i*  is  20, 
wheaee  the  raquired  araoant  is  9  x  l-OS^s  (by 
lottrithms)  6  X  2iB  =  £15-18. 

|S)  Pnmtt  valu$  ofJtl  duB  u  fean  Aenes.— Since 

£1  liMonet  1    i  in  OM  year,  by  proporticm  |-^. 

ftihUfT'i' "  writ  It'll  (  1  i  I )~"  or  i\  will  lK5come  £1  in 
tint  Mm  *  time,  and  hence  the  present  value  of  £1 
dhM  Mvean  hence  is  ( 1  +  i (or  v'). 

At  o  per  oent  simple  interest  a  sum  of  money 
tables  Itself  in  90  years,  while  at  componnd 
interest  with  the  same  rate  it  take^  less  tluin  15 
years.  In  KK)  years  £1  at  5  per  cent,  simple 
iiit4Te-^t  b«i-om<  M  iT)  :  at  (>er  cent,  oooipoand 
interest  it  beeomt^  £1U2,  16s.,  or  tiiereby. 

(3)  A.N'NUTIES  CiaKtAIM.  —  Atnoiint  of  an 
Ammuitjf  of  £1  in  %  fsarv*— At  the  end  of  the  n 
years  the  but  year's  snnitity  will  bedne,  and  there- 
tore  worth  £1  ;  the  secnnd-la«t  will  be  worth  one 

f ear's  interest  in  adilition,  or  1  +  i;  the  third 
recknninK  backwanU),  (1  +f)*;  and  so  on  to 
the  first  year's  annuity,  which  will  amount  to 
(1  if-^.  The  amount  required  is  therafbn  tbe 
•oni  of  tlie  geometrical  Herien  I  +  ( 1  +  •)  +  (1  +  •')* 

+  -»-(l  +»>>;  or,  *  — • 

(4)  Pruent  Vtdue  of  an  Annuity. — This  is  ea.sily 
found  from  <3).  as  the  result  there  found  must 
eviilontly  Ije  the  present  value,  improved  at 
com{xiun<l    interest  — i.e.   multiplied   by  (l+i)". 

l-(l-t-t)^ 

Uenc«  the  present  value  is     -   ;  or,  -  r— . 

TableM  for  the  f«»ur  clnKites  of  valuos  al>ove  d«5»cril>ed. 
baned  on  various  rates  of  int^-rest.  are  civen  in 
Host  works  on  annnitiesand  other  handbooks :  ami 
▼mrioos  nsefnl  resnlts,  besides  those  immediately 
tatended,  ran  reaiiily  lie  deiluced  from  them.— The 
ealculatiitn  of  Ltjr  Aunuttiu  is  complicated  by  the 
•  i.  iii-Mt  of  the  probability  of  lifs^  and  is  treated 
nailer  Anm  ity. 

Iimaierr.  r\  Law.— The  ehaiging  of  interest 
wan  fsnnsrhr  kwked  nnon  with  great  disfavour, 
and  was  eidier  forUddeii  or  restricted  hy  the 
l'*x:rv  L.a%VH  (  <i  v.),  which  were  nut  linally  rciimh-*! 
till  IfCty.  In  Kn^'linh  law  there  no  oblij^ation 
ifnp<M?il  on  the  debtor  to  pay  any  interest  what- 
ever, though  the  sam  has  been  long  dae  and  often 
^MBMinded.  The  creditor  can  ahrays  sne  for  his 
•lebl,  which  is  his  proper  remedy,  but  he  dorive*<  no 
iBPOefii  from  frivin^  time  t<i  his  debtor.  Therefore, 
il  interv-l  i-  to  l>e  paid,  this  nnist  1>«>,  a>«  a  ;:<'m'nil 
ntla,  by  virtue  ol  expresM  agreement.  A  tacit 
acreemeat,  however,  would  I>e  presunuMl  and  given 
nlsat  to  whers  it  could  be  proved  to  be  a  eostora 
Wtemu  the  parties,  or  the  nsa^  of  a  partienlar 
tr-kl*-  tr>  allow  intercRt.  Thus,  ]»y  the  uwifje  of 
m«T<  hantn.  it  ha«  always  Iw'en  usual,  when  an 
ftrti'in  ha*  Iw^n  l>rou}iht  to  recover  the  amount  «if 
4  Ull  fd  exchange  or  promissoi^-note,  for  the  jury 
tnaddtntswst  fren  tho  time  it  was  due.  In  the 
aw  of  money  due  upon  an  award  by  an  arbitrat^ir 
iMcrcat  is  doe  from  thn  day  when  the  award  was 


made.  Where  money  is  due  on  a  bond  al»o  interest 
is  added  from  the  day  it  ought  to  have  been  paid  : 
and  if  a  surety  has  to  pay  money  lor  his  principal 
he  can  recover  it  back  with  interest   In  all  other 

ouses,  if  tliere  was  no  exiirt'^s  ajireoment  filxint 
interest,  none  could  be  claimed.  By  .3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  chap.  42,  sec.  28,  a  jury  may  now 
add  interest  at  the  ordinary  rate  on  all  debts 
or  snms  certain,  which  are  made  payable  under 
some  written  instniment  at  a  eertain  time ;  and 
even  if  not  dne  under  a  written  instrument, 
then  if  a  written  demand  has  been  made,  ex- 
pre--*Hly  giving'  notice  that  interent  will  l>e  cliargwl 
from  and  alter  the  date  of  the  demand  if  not 
()aid  then,  interest  will  also  be  due.  But  even 
in  these  last  eases  it  is  discretionary  in  the  jury  to 
give  the  interest,  and  therefore  it  is  not  claimable 
as  a  matter  of  course.  A«  regards  couqxiuud 
intere.st,  it  \»  a  fortton  not  claimable  in  any  cai»e, 
except  where  it  hat*  Xmvn  expressly  stipulated  for, 
or  wnera  there  u  in  Home  particular  trade  a  delinite 
custom  to  pay  interest,  and  such  custom  must 
always  be  {)nived.  The  eourts  generally  name 
4  jier  cent,  when  interest  is  decreet!  for,  but  •some- 
time.'* r»  per  cent.  ;  and  where  funds  have  been 
niL«<a]>plie<l  the  Court  of  Chancery  charj,'e.-  com- 
pound interest  at  5  per  cent,  Pawnbrokers  are 
allowed  to  charge  innrast  not  exceeding  a  fixed 
sum.    See  PAWNBHOKIMOb 

In  Scotland  the  law  has  always  been  much  more 
liberal  in  allowing  intere**t  to  iie  claimeil  on  out- 
standing debt**,  for  there  the  converst?  princijile  was 
acted  on,  that  on  nearly  all  debt.s  wiiatever  interest 
was  dbjinable  either  oy  statute  or  by  conuuon 
law.  Urns,  interest  is  dne  m  Ulto  or  exchange, 
on  the  amount  containetl  in  a  homing  or  cli:i!;_'e  to 

I my,  on  sums  paid  by  cautioners,  on  the  price  of 
iind.s  Hold,  on  money  athanced  at  reipu'st,  on  the 
price  of  gtMnls  solil  iif  the  UHual  time  of  credit  has 
expired,  and  generally  on  all  debts  when  payment 
is  due  and  has  been  demanded.  In  eertain  OMa 
iirinci|)al  and  interest  to  a  fixed  date  are  Becnmn> 
I  latetl  mto  a  (upilal  sum  on  which  interest  runs; 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  on  ai)i>eal,  may  give 
decree  for  coiii)>oiind  interest  Tlie  courts  charge 
penal  interest  at  the  rate  of  SO  per  cent,  against 
factors  and  tmstees  who  illegally  retain  tmst 
funds  in  their  own  hands. 

In  the  Unit^-^l  States  the  legal  rates  of  interest 
vary  in  the  diderent  state*  and  teiiitnrie>.  liom 
.3  )H>r  cent,  in  Liouisiana  to  12  in  Wyoming,  but 
in  the  majority  6  per  cent  b  the  legal  rate.  In 
mo«>t  of  tlm  states  there  are  penaltiee  kx  usniyt 
ranging  from  forfeiture  of  the  excess  of  interest  to 
forfeiture  of  prin<  i|i;il  and  interest.  But  a  higher 
rate,  and  iu  Uiuny  ca.H<-s  any  rale,  is  allowed  by 
<»>ntract. 

Interference*  in  Physical  Seience,  b  a  term 

which  refers  to  a  ver>'  general  class  of  nhenomena 

deiH'iHling  on  the  ai-existerice  at  one  place  of  two 
ditlerent  sets  of  waves,  undulatituis,  or  vibrations. 
Its  essential  character  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
mingling  of  two  sets  of  ripples  produced  in  any 
way  (such  as  by  the  dropping  in  of  stones)  on  tbs 
otherwise  Hmooth  surf/iee  of  a  sheet  of  water. 
When'  crest  meets  cre«,(,  hihI  trough  nuH'ts  trough, 
tiii'ie  the  resultant  disturbance  is  im  ic  i-ed  :  but 
where  crest  meets  trougli,  and  trough  niwls  cn-st, 
the  disturliance  will  Ih3  *liminished,  and  even  anni- 
hilated should  the  mingling  ripples  be  equal  to 
Iwgin  with.  In  sncti  a  case  we  can  observe  the 
interferenceof  indiv  idiril  u  .ives.  Xow.  wherever  we 
have  wave-motion,  iu  the  wide  dynamic  M-nne  oi  the 
t4'rm,  tiiere  we  may  have  interference  phenomena 
showing  themselves.  But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
propagaiitm  of  sound,  light,  and  electrioal  warest 
the  iiiidubitions  are  too  small,  or  of  a  character  too 
peculiar  tu  be  inditniiutUlif  ob«erved  or  felt  by  any 
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of  oar  senses,  we  cannot  hope  tn  ha,ve  evidence 
of  inte'rfemict'  plifiioiiiena  utile.-.'-  tln  te  is  a  steady 
•aoceHHion  of  two  trniii!«  uf  wavest  r^;|>r(>ducin^  tbe 
aame  pheiioiueuou  ut  the  same  place  fur  an  indelinite 
time.  Tbua.  two  diliereot  rays  ci  Ught  will  not  in 
general  prodnce  evident  interference- phenomena. 
It  is  only  wlien  they  have  1>»-'fn  l)roii^lit  from  tlie 
same  original  source,  and  iiiiule  to  pursiio  .sli;;litly 
ditlerctil  patiis,  that  tli''  miticiil  L-llccts  nf  inturfer- 
enoe  are  possible.  As  a  simple  illubtratiun,  take 
Grlmaldi's  experiment  as  modified  by  Dr  Tlioinaa 
Young  (1804),  to  wbxua.  W9  vtn  the  diaoomy  of 
the  principle  of  interferenoo  and  its  application  to 
optical  phent>nicna.  A  ray  of  li/ht,  wliich  for 
Kimplicity  we  !*liall  reganl  as  honiogeneouH — tliat  is, 
of  one  wave-lenetli  and  colour — is  intrtKluced  into  a 
darkened  chamber  through  two  minute  apertures 
very  cl(Me  together.  The  two  sitnilar  divergent 
rays  of  light  so  pro<lnced  will  interfere,  and  the 
result,  as  shown  on  a  screen  placed  a  short  distance 
in  fniiit  of  till-  aiiiTtun.'.-i,  will  1)C  a  .-•••li-  s  of  hriglit 
bamlM  separated  by  dark  spaces.  The  central 
bright  band,  ever>'  point  of  wliich  is  eqnidistaat 
from  tiie  aperttties,  b  produced  by  tM  euper- 
porition  of  two  rays,  erest  felling  with  erest,  and 
trough  ■with  trough.  The  next  bright  band  on 
either  side  is  the  liK'usof  all jK)int«  whose  di.-«t4uices 
from  the  two  apertures  differ  by  a  wave-length  of 
liglit,  so  that  still  crest  falls  with  crest,  and  trough 
With  troagh.  But  at  the  points  that  lis  in  tiie 
oeotra  of  tho  intemioiliate  dark  space  the  two  rays 
meet  so  that  crest  falls  with  tr«>ugh,  and  trough 
with  crest,  anil  thus  ]iiih1iu(i  darknesH  instead  of 
brightne-ss.  The  general  law  is  that  darkness  is 
produce<l  when  the  portions  of  the  two  interfering 
rays  that  coexist  at  one  point  were  in  the  origintu 
single  ray  distant  from  each  other  by  an  odd 
number  of  half  wave  lt>ii;:ths  ;  and  that  brightness 
is  proiliiced  when  this  distance  is  an  even  ninltiptu 
of  a  half  wave  length.  Theoretically  an  indefinite 
number  of  interference  bauds  should  be  visiiiie  ; 
but  practically  this  is  not  so.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  gradual  fading  of  the  further  iiaiids  is  the  difli- 
enlty  of  obtaining  sufficiently  pure  honiogeneini.s 
light.  If  the  li^'lit  is  ordinary  sunlight  it  will  be 
found  imp4»tN«ible  to  get  really  dark  spaces,  since  in 
this  case  the  component  rays,  Ijcing  of  different 
wave-lengths,  cannot  inteifeva  in  the  same  way. 
Thm^  if  the  red  rays  interfere  so  as  to  annihilate 

OHOh  other,  the  blue  rays  will  not  do  so,  but  may 
on  the  contrary  interfere  to  intensify  ewh  other. 
Hence  ari>e  the  <-<iloiireil  bands  ah\ ays  to  l»e  seen 
when  iaterference-t'iienoinena  are  pnMluced  with 
non- homogeneous  light.  Amongst  other  optical 
illustrations  of  the  principle  of  interference  we 
may  mention  the  coroniv  round  the  sun  and  moon 
when  they  are  seen  through  a  fleecy  clou»I,  the 
spuriouB  bows  that  fringe  the  primary'  rainbow,  the 
colours  of  soap  films  and  thin  plates  generally,  the 
colours  of  mother-of-pearl  and  diffraction  gratings 
(see  SntOTRVM),  Newton^s  rings,  and,  as  a  simple 
experiment,  the  appearance  of  a  candle  or  lamp 
tlanie  when  l<M)ked  at  through  a  line  cambric  liantf- 
kerclii'  f.  The  phenomenon  of  spring  and  neap 
tides  (see  TlUKS)  is  another' case  of  inierference  :  st> 
also  are  shadowy  both  liudit-Hliadows  and  hoiiihI 
shadows.  Moreover,  Dr  Herts  of  Carlsrube  has 
tanght  as  how  to  obtain  and  measure  the  interfer- 
ence of  clertro  niagnctic  waves.    See  MAOSIBTISM. 

Iiiterelacinl  Beds.  See  Pleistocene. 

Inlerim,  in  the  historj*  of  the  lieformation,  the 
name  given  to  certain  edicts  of  the  ( Jennan  emperor 
for  the  regnUtion  of  religious  and  eccleHiiihtical 
matters  *in  the  meantime '  (Lat  intfrim  ).  till  they 
couM  l>e  derided  by  a  p-neral  council.  The  chief 
are  the  Jiuttjsfmn  Intcrun  (at  the  diet  held  at 
Batisbon  in  1641);  the  Augtburg  InUrim  (diet  of 


l>>tH);  and  tiie  Leipzig  Interim  (another  diet  of 
1548).    See  riiAnr.Ks  \  . 

Interlaken  ('between  the  lakes'),  a  nllsft 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Aar, 
between  Lakes  Than  and  Brieuz.  Along  tbs 
Walnut  Avenue  or  Highway  between  the  lakes 
there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted!  line  of  lH3tfb 
anil  pauions.  The  village  is  visited  annuallv  bj 
2(),()(>0  to  30,000  toarists,  who  make  it  th<  ii  start- 
ing-point for  readiing  many  of  the  most  m  ondeifal 
sights  that  the  country  affords,  especially  Un 
IJernese  Uberland,  whe're  are  the  Staubbac^ 
Lanterbrunnen,  the  (irimlcl wald  glaciers, 
r>i[>.  2\2\.  The  nucleus  of  the  village  is  •fonMr 
AuguHtinian  monastery  (founded  113U). 

Interlineatioiig  in  a  deed  are  ndditioei 
or  corrections  written  either  on  the  margin  or 
l>etween  the  lines.  In  England  interlineations  ias 
d^-ed  are  not  fatal,  provided  only  it  iit  proved  that 
they  were  made  before  executing  the  deed.  It  ii 
usual  to  put  the  parties'  initials  opposite  the  plaes 
where  the  interlineations  occur,  in  proof  of  this,  or 
at  least  by  way  of  memorandum.  In  affidavits  and 
other  ilncuiiieiits  the  iniliaK  slmulil  also  l»e  put  at 
the  places  interlined.  In  Scotland  iuterlineatiotui 
ought  to  be  signed  l>y  the  juirties,  and  the  fsct 
mentioned  in  toe  testing  diuiae,  otherwise  it  wQl 
be  presumed  tiiat  the  uterliiieations  were  made 
after  tlie  execution,  and  will  vitiate  the  deed. 

lllterloc'ator«  in  Scotdi  law,  means  a  finding 
or  Jttdgmentof  a  jodgeor  eoart  in  a  oanse. 

Interlude  in  Music,  is  a  short  melodieas 
phra.se  )dayed  by  the  organist  (generally  extem- 
pore) iK'tween  the  verses  of  a  psalm  or  hvmn  tone. 
It  is  now  in  disuse  in  England,  tn  FruKh 
cathedrals  a  long  interlude  is  played  between  the 
verses  of  tiie  MimnifieaL  In  the  German  Vn^ 
testant  Chnrch  aa  interlnde  f  Zwt$ehetupitl )  is  often 

playcdl  between  each  line  of  flie  ver^e.  Examphs 
of  its  artistic  use  may  l»e  found  in  Mendelssoon's 
Ei.mh  ( *  Cast  thy  burthen ')  and  St  Pmd  ( •  Slecpcab 

wake ' ). 

Intermarriace*  See  CoMSANouiMnr. 
iBtenieiit*  See  Bitbial,  Ckmbtbet. 

Intermittent  Fever.  See  Ague. 

iBtematlonalt  Tbk.  The  Interaatkmal 
Working-men^  Association  was  founded  at  Lon* 

don  in  1XH4.  Tt  was,  however,  not  the  (Irst  attempt 
to  establi>li  an  international  eouilaitation  of  work- 
men. A-  eaily  ivH  ls;t!l  a  iniiidt«'r  of  exilet.,  chi*'t!y 
(•ermaii,  liad  taken  part  in  an  unsuccehsful  ri.«in^ 
ai  I'aris,  and  removing  to  Lon<lou  bad  formc«l  a 
league  in  ttie  interests  of  labour.  Containing 
workmen  from  most  of  tiie  eonntries  of  non  here 
Europe  to  whom  Cierinan  served  as  a  cttniinoa 
tongue,  the  league  naturally  a-ssumed  an  inter- 
national character.  It  entert*i|  into  relation  with 
Karl  Marx  in  1847|  and  under  bis  inflaenoe  was 
reconstituted  under  the  name  of  the  Commmisc 
League,  In  its  name  Marx  and  his  friend  Fr. 
Engels  drew  up  the  manifesto  of  the  Ommmni^t 
jiarty,  an  e.\ pres-ioii  ut  the  Mii»>t  \  ioteiit  i»  x  <il n t  !< 
ary  and  inteniatioiial  socialism.  The  manifesto 
\\  as  published  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  1848. 
and  the  members  of  the  league  repres(>nt«<l  the 
most  extreme  section  of  the  fighting  democraov  in 
Germany  during  that  time  of  iruul  le.  The  f.'t.ilnre 
of  tho  levohilion  was  soon  followed  by  the  dii^solo- 
lion  of  the  league. 

The  a.s.socialion  of  1S(J4,  usually  called  the  Inter- 
national, Wgan  in  the  visit  of  some  French  work- 
men to  the  International  Exhibition  in  L<ondoa, 
1882.  This  visit  was  encoumgwl  or  sap]Hirted  by 
the  Emperor  NajKiIeon.  In  London  the  Frvnch- 
men  fraternised  with  their  J:iuglu>h  brethren; 
wislies  for  common  action  la  the  ennae  ef  Inboar 
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were  intereliugtd,  »  emne  which  was  furthered 
tiy  the  dflirire  of  the  emperor,  thnragh  the  'work* 

iiH'n,  to  irirturnce  pu'ilic  opinion  in  favour  of 
I'oland.  FiiiiiUy,  in  .Sejiii  inlxT  l!S<>4,  at  a  ureat 
tti<>eting  in  London,  it  wa-o  (leoiilt><l  to  cstablilli  an 
inttrnationat  association  of  worliiug-men. 

Mazzini  was  first  couiniisginned  to  draft  aeon- 
•titatioo  for  the  aMociation,  without  satisfactory 
reKolt :  and  the  task  fell  npon  Marx,  who,  .in  the 
inaufiiiral  aiMros  ainl  in  tlio  ftututea,  cnilMxliol 
the  aims  of  the  new  movement  witli  masterly  force 
and  cieMneM.  Motwithatanding  the  enormoua 
pwgiMi  ef  indttttnr  in  veeent  yean,  Marx  ooa> 
leotfed  Aat  the  lot  off  the  worlcneo  had  not 
hnpmved  ;  that  the  economic  8ul>jection  of  the 
worker  under  the  monofKilist  of  tli>>  instruments  of 
labour,  that  is,  of  tlie  Hources  of  life,  was  the  cmise 
of  servitude,  in  all  ita  fonns,  of  social  mistery, 
intellectaal  degradation,  and  political  dependence  ; 
and  that  the  eooaomic  emancipation  of  the  working* 
cIass.  therefore,  was  the  preat  enti  to  which  every 
]K>liti<"a]  niovomcnt  shoiild  l»e  siilxirdiimtod  a» 
nu'ans.  Fearinj;  that  the  new  hojH's  now  awakcneil 
niij,'ht  be  rendere<l  vain  tlirongh  the  want  of  union, 
he  maintained  that  the  emaiMipation  of  the  work- 
InirehMe  waa  neither  a  loeal  nor  a  national,  hot  a 

•orial  task,  which  concoriin  all  countries  where 
iiHxiern  MK-i<fty  exist*-,  iiiid  wlio»e  solution  dcpemls 
on  i\if  privlical  and  tlifort'tical  co-op<?ration  of  the 
luoml  advanced  countries.  The  association  declared 
that  all  societies  and  individuals  adhering  to  it 
fiaeoniae  troth,  jnetice,  and  morality  as  the  rule* 
of  t  heir  eondact  to  each  other  and  to  all  men  with- 
out di«Tiii'  tiiin  of  colour,  creed,  or  nationality  ;  no 
dutit-si  without  rights,  no  ri^'hts  without  duties. 
While  intended  to  act  as  a  centre  of  combination 
and  eyetenatio  co-operation  between  the  workins- 
men  of  vaiioiu  eonntriee,  the  Intemationat  left 
intact  the  orjfani?<ation  of  existin*;;  societies  which 
iiiiu'ht  join  it.  There  was  to  be  an  annual  con- 
jr.-..,  wiii.  li  sIiouM  iiiiriie  the  frencral  council,  and 
tiio  general  coancii  would  hold  in  ita  hands  the 
control  of  the  association. 

The  etatotes  drawn  np  by  Marx  were  adopted  by 
the  fir»t  eonjrrvss  held  at  Geneva,  1806 ;  and  the 
^-Nf-iili'tii-  principles  whicli  from  the  first  were 
iiMplie<l  in  its  constitution  received  explicit  develop- 
ment at  that  and  sulineijuent  conKrcsHes.  Lausanne 
(1HA7),  linusela  (1868),  Basel  (18(S0).  The  meet- 
ing  at  BroMele  waa  in  erery  way  the  most  dectsive : 
it  declared  that  mines,  land,  and  means  of  com- 
ftmnieaiion  shouM  l>eeoine  the  common  property  of 
t  ic-  «t.%t.'  ;ui  1  l<y  it  Ih'  hand  id  over  to  iuvmn-iiit  ion-  of 
workiiig  men  to  lie  utiliseil  under  conditions  favour- 
aU*  to  the  common  good ;  and  that  only  thmngh 
r*4ipaiMliva  ■ocietiee  and  the  mgaaieation  of 
Rintval  cndttteonM  lh«  woilanen  own  and  control 
thf  mil  Titnaa  Tht  nangnn  further  condomne<I 
a  1  appropriation  hy  cajfdtal  of  rent,  profit,  or  in-  ' 
tr- ;  laUtur  should  enj«»y  its  full  riyht  and  entire 
reward.  Against  tlie  war  then  imminent  between 
I'maea  and  Germany,  and  against  war  j^enerally, 
ike  CiMij»Te«w  raised  a  solemn  protej»t,  ami  reccuu- 
a  nniversal  strike  in  the  event  of  its  ; 

»-ak.iri;^  <nit.  At  the  (■<tn;,'re.H.H  of  liit-iel  a  proposal 
Utr  t  )j4>  .\)K>Ution  ol  the  right  of  inheritance  was  nut 
eaxnf^l. 

Afaurt  inm  lh«  nMetiag  of  oonigwssee,  it  b  not 
mmr  «zaetly  to  define  the  deTeToproent  of  the 

f  n'^maf ional.  Tlion^h  «pe<Miily  s,uppr(»s-<eil  by  the 
f-V.-3cii  povfrnttient,  it  IiimI  some  inllucnce  in 
•i.-'-r*iiiir  and  Mimiortin;:  strikes  in  that  country, 
«tiile  it  asaisted  Lnglixh  tradee-nnions  by  prevent- 
the  importation  of  cheap  hihonr-from  the 
I'otttiarat.  It  ha<I  ailherents  in  everj-  country 
»#  •vntrm  and  central  KnrojH>:  but  its  intlnence 

I'&a*'*  •i'-p^drd  ninre  nn  tli'  \:i-t  and  lllidi'liiii'"! 

ytwiiililitigi  of  the  cause  it  nsprceeated  than  uu  ita 


actnal  strength.  Ita  finaoMa  were  weak,  ita  omn* 
isation  loose ;  the  adhenon  of  many  of  its  tnemuers 

was  of  ii  vfiy  Tilatonic  character.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  h'hI  ana  eflective  piin  to  the  International 
wa.s  in  (ierniany,  where  the  workers'  unions  con- 
stitutiux  the  Eisenach  branch  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cracy declared  their  adhesion  to  it. 

In  1870  the  International  pro|>osed  to  hold  its 
annual  congress  at  Paris,  the  ancient  sent  of  the 
revolutimiury  inov  i  incnt,  but  the  Franc<»-(Jernian 
war  intervened  to  prevent  it.  The  revolt  of  the 
Commune  with  Ita  disa.utrous  consequences 
rendered  a  oongress  impoaaible  also  in  1871.  The 
International  had  Httle  or  nothing  to  do  with 
originating  the  rniinnune ;  only  a  few  of  ita 
nieinl>ers  M'ere  iiiv(d\til  in  the  ri-sinj;,  and  on  their 
individual  responsibility.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt,  Marx  in  the  name  of  the  general 
council  wrote  a  trenchant  manifesto  fully  endorsing 
the  action  of  the  Commune.  He  saw  in  it  a  rising 
of  the  proletariat  afrainst  a  clique  of  bourgeou 
ftilvi  iiturers  who  had  seized  on  the  CLiitial  jxiwcr 
of  France.  It  was  a  revolt  of  the  proletariat,  the 
class  of  which  sociaHaai  elaims  to  be  the  special 
champion ;  and  it  waa  an  asaeitiflii.  against  tha 
eentralising  government  of  tlie  middle  elassea,  of 
the  political  form  requisite  for  the  development  of 
socialism,  the  ctimnuine  or  self-governing  local 
gn)Up  of  workeI^. 

From  the  tirat  the  control  of  the  International 
had  de|>endr<l  mostly  on  a  group  of  Gorman  exiles, 
of  whom  Marx  was  the  ondonbted  chief.  The 
followers  of  Blanqui  and  Proudhon  exercised  some 
inllueiice,  but  it  cnnld  not  be  c«mipaie<l  with  that 
of  Marx.  In  1809  Hakunin,  the  ajHrntle  of  anarch- 
ism, with  a  body  of  f(dlowers  entered  the  Intema- 
tionaL  MatonQiy  they  objected  to  the  authority 
and  oentnlising  metliods  off  Marx,  and  at  the 
Ha;jnie  congress  of  1872  a  rupture  ensued.  The 
anan  bists  were  expelled  from  the  association,  the 
seat  ol  which  waa  also  transferred  by  the  Marx 
piirly  to  New  York,  In  1873  both  iMUties  held 
cnii<:)t'>ses  at  Genei'a,  which  did  nothnig  notable. 
The  Marx  International  really  ceased  to  exist  from 
that  time.  The  Anarchist  International,  which 
was  most  powerful  in  the  Roniaiice  countries,  such 
as  Sjiain  and  Italy,  continued  to  act  lor  some  years 
subM-qnently  ;  and  {tarticularlv  it  was  resijonsible 
for  the  risings  in  the  cities  oi  aoutbem  bpain  in 
1873-74,  where  the  insurgents  aeiaed  on  part  of  tha 
ironclad  fleets  and  wera  aappnawd  not  without 
dilHcnlty. 

No  fornial  orgiiniK.'ition  styling  itself  Inter- 
national now  exists,  but  the  socialLnt  parties  of 
the  different  count lii  s,  e  specially  those  adhering 
to  the  Itlarx  school,  inlly  reeognisa  the  inter* 
national  character  of  the  movement  in  which 

tliey  are  eii^'a;,'ed.  Foremost  in  every  respect 
'  aiiinii;,'  tli()Ne  jijirties  is  the  (ierinati  S<M'ial  l)eiiio- 
cr.icy,  with  itn  sirongly-i»ronounce«l  ineliflereiice 
and  even  hostility  to  many  of  the  accepted  national 
interests  of  the  country.  Since  the  downfall  of 
Marx's  lussociation  international  socialism  has 
founti  exjires.sion  in  congr»«sses,  as  that  of  (ihent 
in  IsTT  111  lss!>  the  centenarA-  of  the  Ci-mI 
Itevolution,  two  large  international  congre»»e8 
aasemliled  at  Paris,  one  renresenting  the  mora 
nncompmniising  Marx  school,  the  other  consisting 
of  Helegnt4*s  who  are  not  indhipneed  to  co-operate 
with  other  deinocrat ic  parties.  The  proposal  niaile 
in  |SS!»  liy  the  Swi!»H  goxenuucnt  for  an  inter- 
national confiTence  ou  the  protecticm  and  regula- 
tion of  labour  did  not  excite  much  attention ;  but 
it  was  felt  that  tlie  wlmle  question  had  entered 
on  a  new  st.nge  when  in  the  spring  of  1S90  the 
Gennan  emperor  a^^senibleil  a  similar  conference 

.It   r..  i!iti.     1;  is  I  .Ill--  to  sH\ ,  lM>\\<\er,  that 

tliis  intcrnatiunai  uf  the  i^uropeoo  guvonuuento 
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concerned  ituclf  witli  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
great  ta«k  uinlcrtnki'ii  hy  the  ii-s-^ociiiiion  ho  callcii. 
An  intcruatiotKil  (leuiou^tratton  oi  M-nrknieti  in 
favour  of  the  coiDjuilson^'  limitation  of  the  working; 
(lay  to  eight  honrs  took  place  in  most  populous 
Earopean  and  American  centres  on  May  1,  1890 
( in  l/ondon  the  |Niaeip«l  gati>eriiig  wm  on  Snndaj^t 
4th  May). 

See  I*k%t  leyi  's  f^ialum  of  To-dnji ;  John  Uae,  Con- 
ttmporari/  Stn-mli.-ni  ;  R.  Meyers  Kmnnri ixilumitknmitf 
de$  vierUti  -■>/'( /i'//.*  (vol,  L  contains  tho  ducuiiio.ts 
beKfiagoa  the  iiiteruatiooal ) ;  £*  Vilit^tard,  HiMoire  de 
tliOirtmHimaie. 

International  Law.  Under  this  (lef>igna- 
^on  are  include<l  two  distinct  branches  of  juri»pra- 

<k'iirc,  known  n'-jx'ctively  a»  rnldic  Tntcriiational 
Law  and  Priv  ;itt"  Inifrnatinnal  Law.  Public  inter- 
national law  i«';,'iilat<-rt  the  relations  of  states 
to  states ;  pri\  international  law  is  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  legal  relaiions  of  juivate 
imUvidttaU,  detenmniiig  by  the  law  of  what 
nation  Rnen  rdatiom  anan  lie  govemad  if)  eacli 
particular  ci\>t'.  Further,  it  Iius  to  lie  noted  that 
a  variety  uf  rulaliuiiM  may  occur  wherein  a  state 
an<l  the  citizen  of  another  »«tatti  are  the  subjects. 
Here  the  law  in  public  on  one  side  and  private  on 
tbe  other,  as  is  Uw  law  adndaifttend  In  prlzc-coart«. 
In  waottce,  bowevwr.  «nch  oaaea  are  treated  under 
pDUie  international  law. 

Public  International  T.air  is  the  name  {riven  to 
the  aggregate  of  rules  wiiieh  govern  the  comlnet 
nf  HCi^aratc  states  in  their  relntions  to  each  other. 
For  many  yean;  the  rnajurity  of  writers  on  inter- 
national law  in  England  and  America  were  content 
to  look  for  tho  origin  of  these  rules  in  no  hi^rher 
Boorae  titan  the  more  or  leas  general  consent  of 
nations,  and  to  luisc  them  on  no  more  stable  fonnda- 
tion  than  the  shifting  sands  of  expediency.  Juris- 
pnidence  thuf;  iK  i  nme  a  merely  arbitrary  system  of 
rules  founded  uu  tacit  contracts  or  express  con- 
ventions, an«t  its  precopt«  were,  logically  enough, 
eonsidered  susceptible  of  any  degree  of  modifica- 
tion, limltatioii,  or  adaptation  that  temporary 
convenience  niii;ht  seem  to  demand.  These  un- 
fortunate doctrines  were  inlrodneed  into  English 
jurisprudence  cliiefly  through  the  teaehin^'  of  Ik  ii- 
thani,  by  whom  mility  was  )>ut  in  the  ]ilace  oi 
natural  law.  His  priufiiiles  were  wrought  out  and 
more  spc^'iticaUy  applied  by  John  Austin,  wluKte 
wnrka  wng  continued  to  dominate  English  Juris- 
pmdence.  This  principle  of  atUity,  viewed  aunply 
as  a  good  practical  test  in  legislation,  or  aa  a  ready 
guide  in  applying  the  rules  of  natural  law  to  the 
complex  facts  of  state  life,  may  often  pmve  of  hi},di 
value;  ami,  aecunlin^'  to  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  it  wan 
in  this  aspect,  as  a  '  working  rulu  oi  le};isIation,' 
that  Bentnam  nro]>oised  his  formula  of  tho  '  greatest 
happinesR  of  tiie  greatest  number.'  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  niaj<irity  of  the  advocates  of 
utility  claim  that  in  itself  it  furnishes  the  rule  of 
life,  and  so  supplies  the  place  of  natural  law,  the 

existenre  of  \>liie!i  they  <leliy. 

TliOKe  dix>trines  have  never  found  much  currency 
on  the  C'ontinent,  ami  their  prevalence  in  En<;laiid 
and  America  has  unfortunately  had  the  cHcct  of 
enttibtf  off  the  jurisprudence  of  tho.se  countries 
from  the  general  stream  of  acientilic  iiirisprudence 
which  in  the  nations  of  continental  l^uropo  has 
continued  to  run  in  the  old  channel.  In  reei  iit 
vears,  lii)we\er,  lM)tli  in  England  an<i  .Vmerim  lliere 
is  iiliservalile  a  growing  tendency  to  abandon  thiw 
arbitrary  tioiiiin  of  |M)Mtive  law.  This  movement 
has  been  largely  jutiint  liy  the  scientilic  sjiirit,  and 
by  tbe  ckwe  inveatiigation  of  nature.  Similar  re- 
aearehes  on  tho  ethical  and  social  shies  of  bsman 
nature  have  Ix'on  squall v  fruitful,  \\ith  the  reault 
that  tlte  idea  of  the  utiivernal  prevalence  of  law  in 
aU  departtnenta  of  life  haa  bean  viadieatied,  and 


the  faith  of  mankind  in  nature  as  a  rcanoned  orj,'an- 
it^m  lia-s  Wen  rf)nliiTne<l. 

As  a  science,  accordingly,  positive  international 
law  ha<«  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  those  laws 
which  determine  the  relations  of  nationa  to  each 
other.  In  all  branches  of  municipal  law,  the  law 
of  the  relations  subsisting  between  cttisens  is 
defined  and  enunciated  by  a  legislative  authority, 
is  applied  by  a  judicial  autliorit . ,  .  m  l  •  nforce.l 
by  an  ailequat«  executive.  The  jn*siiive  iuw  tliu?. 
detined  is  ai  pei>ted  on  all  hands,  and  c-onhoijucntly 
a  scientific  investigation  <if  natural  law  is  oniy 
necessary  on  those  rare  occasions  when  alteratioas 
are  being  made  in  the  enacted  law.  In  the  case 
of  {ntemational  law,  in  the  ahsenee  of  all  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  authority,  there 
really  is  in  the  strict  fMmw  no  jiosiiive  law  at  all. 
There  are  few  even  of  it«  ceiitial  ihK^^trines  which 
arc  not  the  subjeet  of  warm  <lispnte :  the  objects 
to  be  aimed  at  are  no  lees  ondetermined ;  itn  hb- 
toiy  ia  in  many  reapeeta  fngmeBtair  and  ineodi- 
aistentb  .The  tmtb  u,  aa  Professor sbeldoD  Ames 
has  remarked,  that  international  law  now  cxiiibitaa 
positive  system  of  law  in  the  process  of  making. 

The  natural  laws  governing  tlie  relations  of  nations 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  nations. 
It  nevertheless  remains  true  that  international 
law,  aa  a  positive  system,  is  sulistantially  Uie 
ereatiott  of  civilised  Europe  during  the  laat  fcbiee 


centuries,  and  it**  rules  are  now  practically  operative 

^tes.     In  spi 

that  the  division  of  the  (ireek  world  into  a  number 


only  among  civilised  states. 


ite  of  the  fact 


of  separate  communities  would  e»eem  to  us  to  favour 
the  ri>o  of  such  a  system  of  law,  it  would  appear 
that,  beyond  the  recci^ition  of  certain  common 
Hellenie  customs,  no  effort  was  made  to  systemat- 
ically enunciate  any  mice  of  international  inter- 
course. The  glory  of  Greece  was  already  waninj' 
when  the  Stoles,  ti-acing  out  in  a  more  etliical  and 
practical  ilirei  iitm  the  piinciplw of  S(KTates,  arrival 
at  the  idea  of  the  jters'/iifi  and,  ^^ivin^'  a  ilelinile 
form  to  the  conception  of  the  brotlierbood  of  man- 
kind, enunciated  tho  doctiine  of  the  jtU  nottanU, 
In  Uiis  doctrine  lay  the  jjerma  el  a  ooamopolitan 
system  of  international  mw.  In  Rome  tue  Jus 
jeciale  of  the  early  repuhlio— regulating  the  formal 
intercourse  between  Kome  and  other  states — 
looks  like  the  he^'innin;;  of  what  under  other  con- 
ditions might  have  developed  ioto  a  system  of 
international  law.  Unfortunately  during  the  whole 
period  of  tbe  emjjire,  while  the  mvnicipal  law  of 
Rome  nnder  the  inflaenee  of  the  Btoieal 
tions  was  achievin}.:  its  liiph  destiiiy,  the  jumb) 
were  by  their  theory  of  a  iini\  ei>al  empire  entirely 
shut  out  from  n]ii>l>  iuj,'  their  principles  to  the 
relations  of  states  to  slates.  So  too,  long  after  the 
K4>nian  empire  hail  given  place  to  separate  kin;:- 
dums.  while  the  lalmuni  of  tiie  civilians  contributed 
largely  to  the  consolidation  of  the  new  societies, 
the  inii>erialistie  traditions  still  lingerini;  among 
tlicni  prevenletl  any  effort  l»ein^  made  to  evolve 
the  doctrines  of  a  jus  inter  gtutcs.  Meanwhile, 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  closely  Imund  in  the  let  ten* 
of  an  onini]M>tent  leudallMn',  were  painfully  strui;- 
Kling  through  a  )>erio4l  of  tranitition,  out  of  which 
wei-e  to  emerge  the  great  Eunipean  monareliies. 
During  this  long  period  tbe  need  of  some  deh- 
nite  system  of  iutemational  law  waa  in  aoiiie 
measure  practi<  su}ip!ied  by  two  powerful  inllQ* 
enci's— the  auiluuity  ut  the  church  and  the  insti- 
tutioM  of  chivalry.  The  magnificent  or;^ani8atioo 
of  the  ciiureh,  besides  oheckiUK  violence  and  coa> 
trolling  in  some  degtee  the  tnrlmlence  of  princes* 
enabled  Uie  pope,  taking  advaota're  nf  the  Hngfr- 
ing  notioaa  of  nriveraal  sovereignty,  to  act  aa 
arbitiator  inagnsal  variety  of  conlroventicfl  ranging 
in  importaaee  from  the  ditiiiutes  of  private  iodi- 
Tiduab  to  the  adjuatmeni  ot  dil&cnlttea  of  aeiloM 
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iDteraational  concern.  The  institution  of  chivalry 
■Imk  bgr  iatrodooiiig  deebtratioiis  of  war  by  heraltis 
•Dd  a  more  humane  treatment  of  the  ▼anqabhed, 

and  (^nerally  by  incnlcatinK  the  virtnw  of  fidelity 
and  iua;;iiiiiiiiiii(  \  .  teri'lfl  to  ii.-Mi;i;;>'  the  horroi^^  of 
war.  Meaiuiiiiu  the  revival  of  e<)iiiaierc«  anti  the 
growth  of  the  new  coinnierdal  cities  gave  rise  to 
•everal  primittva  maritime  codes  (e.g.  the  laws  of 
Ol^ron,  the  laws  of  Wisby),  whose  publieatioii 
<ii<l  rnnrh  to  regulate  the  relations  ot  Htat'os  in 
iinTrantilo  matters.  At  length,  as  the  nations  of 
Kiiro|n?  i>,i>?*<'<i  into  iiihmIhmmI,  iIumc  came  tlio  ilawn 
of  a  new  era  aixl  a  general  rekindling  of  intellectiuil 
life.  At  tlie  same  time  the  Refonaatioin  gave  a 
death-blow  to  the  old  nethm  of  a  oonimoa  superior 
whsae  dedsieiis  were  Unding  apnn  stateR,  and 
•hattend  the  inllncnf-n  so  long  lM>nelii-inlly  exerri.xiMl 
hy  the  Roman  curia  at*  a  great  court  of  inter- 
national a|>{NMil.  Peqilexwl  by  the  terrible  event* 
of  the  lorii;  struggle  lM>twc«n  Spain  and  the  revolted 
NetherlatiilM,  and  appalled  by  the  nnbridleil  license 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Europe  cried  aloud  for 
deliverance  fnjui  what  tlireatenetl  to  become 
iiit«  rtntiMii.iI  jitijircli.v.  Tlie  time  wiis  ri})e  for  the 
devfl<i{>iiient  of  a  syht«Mii  of  international  juris- 
pmdcnce.  The  renevMil  study  of  Greek  pliilo- 
■D|i4Mr  httd  revived  the  doctrines  of  ibajiu  natttrale, 
•M  la  the  apiilieatian  of  these  old  principles  in 
the  new  dir<'<-iioM  of  a  i>it>r  ij''i>f'''  wai  found 
the  dilution  of  tin-  problem  of  intfniiiliomil  onler. 
The  first  clc/ir  n'ti-riMne  to  the  law  of  niitionn.  nn 
a  separate  Itnineii  of  jxwitive  law,  and  such  iUh- 
Unguinliable  fntm  the  law  of  nature,  ib  usually 
found  in  the  work  of  Francisco  Suarez  of  Granada 
{1548-1617),  De  I^ge  et  Deo  Let^ulntore.  Here,  uk 
in  the  />'  Jill'  Ile/ii  <»f  All>eric  (ientilis,  thougli 
there  i»  no  attempt  at  a  detailed  Hvaitem,  yet 
the  true  character  and  general  objects  of  the 
law  of  nations  are  vmry  clearly  indicated.  Of 
the  worfcefs  who  were  tnns  engaged  in  applying 
the  law  of  nature  to  the  relations  at  stateN,  the 
sieali  III  and  niont  Hucceesful  was  Hugo  CmtiiiH 
rmS-l64.*>i.  wiio  couibined  profound  l<  iriiiiig  and 
kactt  pluliMophic  insight  with  a  large  expcrt- 
•M*  in  public  alFairs.  In  his  famous  work  De 
Jmn  Mli  ae  Pocm  (1QS&).  startiKg  with  the  con. 
esptioo  ef  a  rsal  and  determinable  law  off  nature, 
he  wron;;Iit  out  liir*  prinoinle>s  into  a  tb  tuibHl  and 
«ymmetricAl  i*yHt4*n>  of  ruies.  The  HuecesK  of  the 
work  was  rapid  and  decinive,  and  uimui  tlie  foun<la- 
iiiMie  thus  deeply  laid  by  its  great  founder  inter- 
■■tioasl  law  continues  securely  to  testk  Many  of 
Us  rules  indeed  have  undergone  a  proceKM  of 
deTeiopment,  and  the  growth  of  civili^gitKm  ha**  le<l 
t"  t  be  eliiUtration  of  lai  i^'i-  ImmHca  of  ni'W  ruleH  t<» 
tneic't  new  want«  and  change<l  circunKHtanre!<,  but 
the  authority  of  the  work  as  a  whole  remaina  un- 
elrnksM  AnoBg  tiw  neat  interesting  legal  pro- 
daeta  of  our  day  are  the  manuals  w  the  taws  of 

w»r  i—in-.l  by  inruiv  ri\  ilisod  Htaten  to  their  offuerM 
in  tlx*  liriil,  and  iH-rli:i|>^  the  most  singular  feature 
of  theNe  luanualr*  i.i  tlie  number  of  mlca  wiopted 
is  them  direct  from  Urotius. 

It  feiMias  aov  to  consider  what  may  be  called 
cKe  aeeondaiy  nwws  of  this  branch  of  juriH[ini 
«i«iice.  or  the  means  bv  which  positive  international 
law  in  defined  an<l  <I>  <  lare^l  in  the  concrete  relation^ 
ol  statcH.  In  all  departmentM  of  jurittprudence 
Msleia  or  usage  is  uie  earliest  form  ui  wUeh 
J  liilite  law  dedares  iteelL  There  is,  however,  a 
caastaBt  tendeaer  for  customs  to  outlive  the  w- 
r-jni*tanr«-<  in  wliirb  they  aro-i>>  ;  it  is  thus  OOn- 
»t-»ntly  n«-r»'..*,iry  to  t«>,Mt  the  <  u-toniary  niles  by 
xii*'  touc'b^toiic  of  natuiul  liiw.     l''urllicr,  niittiv  of 


rsoognised  mien  of  international  law  may  Iw 
te  the  awards  given  from  time  to  time  by 
arbitrators,  the  judgments  of  mixed  courtn  of  prize 
'  trsatyt  and  even  to  such  decisious 


as  are  gixen  in  courts  coiTesponding  to  our  Courl 
of  Admiralty.  The  great  body  of  rules  compriring 
the  niaritime  law  of  nations,  together  with  many 
fnn4lanientAl  rules  in  other  departments,  may  be 
found  in  tiie  4li'ri>inii>^  of  -urh  interuiitional  tribu- 
nals, and  thus  rent  on  uulliority  (  pr<'C(»iU;nt)ii!4  trust- 
worthy as  that  which  commatids  liu-  homage  of  the 
English  lawver.  Of  such  precedent*  uerhaiw  the 
meat  valuable  are  those  furnishe*!  by  the  deeisiaaa 
given  in  matters*  of  prize  by  Sir  AVillinm  Soott^ 
L»>rd  Stowell,  in  his  ca|)acity  of  judge  in  the  Court 
of  .Adinirull y.  To  tbe.se  j ii(l;^'iii<  iils,  iiiu^«t 
always  form  an  important  part  of  a  course  of  Htudy 
on  tlie  law  of  nations,  Ute  American  Judge  Kent 
( q.v.)  has  home  thia  remarkable  testimomr :  *  There 
b  scarcely  a  derision  in  the  English  prue-eourte, 
on  liny  general  iiue.~tit)n  of  ])ul>lic  rignt,  tb  it  Ii.u* 
not  receive<l  the  express  approliation  and  i**inction 
of  our  national  court^n.'  A  tiiinl  factor  in  the  for- 
mation of  positive  international  law  is  exprese 
cmvention  among  states.  While  treaties  during 
their  suli^istence  constitute  l>etween  the  parties  to 
them  the  most  direct  and  aulhoriUitive  declara- 
tions of  law,  yet  it  is  deur  that,  lieing  merely 
contracts,  they  cannot  directly  bind  h^  their  pro- 
visiona  ench  states  as  are  not  signatories.  Never- 
theless, a  aeries^of  treaties  between  diflieceat  statee 
eootaining  similar  stipulatiains,  or  even  a  siagle 
treaty  whose  provLnions  have  l)een  accc<le«l  to  and 
actetf  u|H>n  for  a  length  of  time  by  a  large  numlier 
of  nations,  may  have  important  eirectn  <ui  con- 
suetudinary' law,  and  in  this  way  may  materially 
aflbet  states  which  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
matter.  Thus,  although  the  United  States  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  (18.")6),  yet,  if  the  provi!4i(ms  of  that  treaty 
1  continue  to  be  uniformly  acted  on  by  the  other 
p<»wer>i,  the  obligation  on  the  l'nite«l  Stales  to 
conform  its  practice  to  the  rules  there  embodied  will 
daily  become  stronger.  Considered  as  smiroea  of 
international  law,  tlie  most  important  treaties  are 
those  which  profess  to  «b*cl.ue  the  ahmdute  law  of 
nations  as  uinlt  i-too.l  by  tlie  contracting  parties, 
such  as  those  alioli.s|iing  the  slave-tra«le,  or  uehning 
the  relations  of  Iiclligerents  and  neutrals.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  seientifio  interpretation  of  the  law 
as  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  great  pnblieista 
that  the  most  irnportunt  of  tbet*e  secon<lary  sourci* 
of  this  branch  of  j)iri>pniiU'nce  is  Ui  lie  found.  To 
render  clearer  our  coiicejitions  of  the  obj«H?ts  of 
international  law,  to  draw  from  isolated  facta 
some  general  principles,  to  test  these  prlaciples  by 
the  permanent  laws  of  hnnnui  nature  as  revealed 
by  the  history  of  events  and  by  the  moral  and 
pliysical  >4  i('n<es,  and,  furtlier,  t«  apply  a<lmitted 
principles  to  new  .nets  of  circumstances  as  tbey 
arise— to  do  this  and  nmch  more  has  been  the  work 
of  a  long  line  of  eminent  jnriats*  who  are  at  ooee 
the  witnesses  to  the  law  and  the  gnidee  of  ite 
<li'\ .■l()])mt'iit.  Hy  tin-  f<irTu,ition  of  tlie  'Institute 
of  International  l<4iw  '  at  lilient  in  IHT.H  an  att<-mpt 
has  Iteen  matle  to  call  into  exiHtence  a  new  agency 
for  the  development  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 

The  subjects  of  inteniational  law  are  sovereign 
states.  In  all  branches  of  jurisprudence  life  is  tTie 
s<niree  of  rights,  and,  therefore,  before  a  community 
can  be  re^'anh-d  as  having  the  rights  and  lieing 
subject  to  the  obligations  of  a  st^ite,  it  must  l>e 
shown  to  possess  the  eHsential  attributes  of  state- 
existence,  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  receive  politi- 
cal reoYgnitioo.  To  the  act  of  reoitgnitJon  a  general 
character  is  sometimes  comnninii-ated  by  several 
recognising  jsiwers  Hiiuull.ineoUHiy  presenting  to 
tlie  foiirl  of  the  claiinant  iib  ntic  notes  of  nvogni- 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  to  their  repre- 
^>ntativi«M.  alrea«ly  resident  as  consuU,  their  cre- 
dentials of  ap|>oinlment  as  ministers.  Uf  such  a 
concerted  proceeding  between  states  the  reougnitioil 
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of  iiouiuaum  iu  IHHO  i»  a  recent  example.  Roughly, 
W0  may  uy  that,  according  to  modern  oonoeptions, 
•  state  fo  a  poUtkally  aatoiKmume  aggregate  of 
human  heui{^,  having  definite  relatiom  to  terri- 
tory, to  sociiil  existence,  to  L'ovcriiiueiit,  nnd  to 
certain  moral  ideas,  of  vvhicii  tue  idea^  of  a  ki^toiic 
pa«t  and  a  historic  future,  and  of  national  unity  or 
common  interest  are  the  most  domioaQt  and  un- 
mistakable. During  the  nineteraitli  century  the 
tendency  ha*!  been  to  lay  stress  on  nationality — 
a  tendency  to  whose  strength  the  recent  unilica- 
tion  of  Italy  !  LJennany  bears  elomient  te,sti- 
mooy.  Nev-erthclei)t»,  although  a  poli'ji^l  corn- 
rnuilty  in  conipose<I,  as  AnatoO'HlUlgary  now  is, 
of  very  different  ncea  of  men,  or  althoagh  it 
oomiato  internally  of  a  nnlon  or  federation  of 
smaller  communitie.H,  yet  it  may  bo  in  the  ere 
of  international  law  a  sinj^lo  state,  i>rovi(led  the 
wliole  is  siiliject  to  one  supreme  autliority.  It 
i»,  however,  essential  that,  like  every  jural 
entity,  the  international  etate,  whether  great 
or  small,  be  separate  from  every  other :  its  moral 
and  physical  activity  must  be  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  fact  tlial  reco;;nition  tlius  iinj  li  -  -ri  urate 
existence  at  once  cut^s  utl'  ail  colunicii,  however 
importaat  and  distant  from  the  parent  state,  and 
all  oommnnitieB  which,  thoogli  preeerving  the 
oraanisation  of  a  eeparate  nation,  an  in  practioe 
subject  to  the  rule  of  another  state.  The  funda- 
mental conception  of  international  jurisprudence  i» 
til  it  (  I  the  intcniependence  of  states,  as  opposed 
to  their  independence.  The  fact  of  the  reality  of 
such  interdependence  is  every  day  becoming  clearer 
with  the  increase  of  complexity  in  the  social,  com- 
mercial, and  political  ties  by  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  bound  one  In  ither.  No  state,  for 
example,  cau  administer  it«  own  crinnnal  law  or 
execute  iln  own  criminal  judgments  without  the 
oontiaual  aid  of  all  other  states ;  and  in  declaring 
at  its  Oxford  meeting  in  1880  that  extradition 
might  take  place  at  all  times  inde])endently  of  any 
contractual  obli^jations,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
right  of  extraditiiin  is  a  ri;,'lit  at  eominon  law,  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  fornialiy  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  the  interdependence  of  stateii  as  a 
eonoeption  fundamental  in  tlie  law  of  nations. 

Questions  of  the  highest  importiuice  may  arise 
when  a  p<irtioii  of  an  existing  state  rises  in  rel)el- 
lion,  anu,  («etting  up  a  neparate  government  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  national  territories, 
tenders  to  other  powers  a  claim  for  separate  recog- 
nition. Here  again  the  question  is  one  of  fact, 
depending  on  the  compl»'t<'nes.s  of  the  new  political 
anil  military  organisation  and  the  probable  extent 
of  tiie  coiitlict  by  huul  and  sea.  The  earliest  stage 
of  recognition  in  Huch  cihoh  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  concession  of  belligerent  rights  proceetUng 
either  from  the  oppoeite  party  in  the  war  or  from 
neutral  states  alone,  or  from  hoth.  Sneh  belligerent 
reco;:;nitIiin,  wliiie  it  does  not  confer  the  peaceful 
priviiejiea  whicli  belong  to  the  perfect  state,  yet 
gives  all  the  right.s  of  public  war  and  binds  the 
states  which  grant  it  to  all  the  duties  of  neutrals. 
The  insnrgentti  thus  acquire  a  recoj^nised  Hiatus  : 
they  may  capture  the  goods  of  their  enemies  at 
'sen;  thcv  can  obtain  loans  of  money,  and  pur- 
eliiise  military  and  naval  ni;it<  rials  abroa.l  ;  tiK'ir 
ting  is  acknowledged  ;  an<l  their  revenue  laws  are 
rcfpected. 

In  the  eve  of  international  law  mankind  may  he 
said  to  rail  into  three  spheres,  to  each  of  wliieh 

belnnfr,  of  right,  at  the  hands  of  civili-ed  natinn-^, 
tliree  (ii'iinet  stages  of  recognition—plenaiy  polili 
cal  nrii-nition,  partial  political  recogrdtion,  ami 
natural  or  mere  human  recognition.  The  sphere 
of  plenary  poKtical  recognition  extends  to  aU  the 
Chri>«tian  states*  of  Enrojw  and  to  thoHO  Htates  of 
North  and  SouUi  America  ori^^ally  cblomseU  by 


them  wliicli  have  indicated  their  independeiw^. 
By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  Turkey  was  formally 
'  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  advantages  oif 
the  pnhHe  law  of  Europe  and  the  system  of  concert 
attacliL'i  till  reto.'  In  spite,  however,  of  this  twhm- 
cal  recognition  the  position  of  the  Ottoman  etupire 
is  still  properly  only  one  of  partial  recognition,  ia 
which  sphere  are  also  included  Persia,  China*  Japan, 
and  Sijun.  In  tite  ease  of  Turkey  and  tbeae  otbtr 
countries,  even  w  hen  di])lomatic  relations  have  \K-*'n 
extabliished  between  them  ami  civilised  statef.  thf 
recognition  does  not  extend  to  tlieir  municipal  law. 
either  public  or  private,  except  as  regards  their  ova 
citizens  within  their  own  nontiefe.  Witbhi  tin 
horden  of  ail  these  states  separate  courts  are  mahi* 
talned,  and  to  these  oonrts  is  entrusted  the  decistee 
of  questions  between  the  citizens  of  the  wcstera 
stat«H  renident  in  these  eastern  countries.  The 
c<mstitution  of  these  consular  courts  or  mixed  tri- 
bunals varies  considerably  in  different  orientii 
states,  and  is  in  most  cases  r^plated  by  coaveotiaa. 
The  practice  of  Great  Britain  in  thi.s  respect  i« 
still  mainlv  regrilated  by  the  Foreii;n  Jurisdiction 
Act  (6  ani*l  7  \'ict.  cha|'.  "l  '  The  third  sphere, 
that  of  mere  human  recognition,  extends  to  the 
residue  of  mankind. 

Ail  the  mhsidiaiy  principles  which  reguUte  intaf^ 
national  relatiras,  so  long  at  least  as  they  continue 
to  lie  normal,  are  directly  dcducible  as  corollaries 
from  the  central  doctrine  of  recognition.  Tha^ 
since  reco^niition  implies  capacity  for  self-support 
and  self  f^'ovemuient,  each  state  has  the  right  to 
choose  w  hatever  form  of  government  best  raits  the 
people  and  to  exercise  without  interference  alt  the 
powers  which  it  possesses.  It  may  establisb.  altw, 
or  abolish  its  own  municipal  conAtitntion.  •li-K'over 
and  settle  new  countries,  extend  its  navigation  and 
fisheries,  improve  its  revenues,  arte,  agrieoltaieu 
and  eimmieree»  inerease  its  military  and  naval 
foreee,  and  devel<m  its  national  resonrces  hw  all 
innocent  and  lawful  means.  This  fundamental 
rule  that  the  jural  attitude  of  states  is  nonii.iOy 
one  of  mutual  confidence,  ami  that  the  hij^hest 
[Mtlitical  wisdom  consists  in  allowing  toeach  nalioB 
entire  freedom  to  manage  its  own  internal  afidia 
and  to  develop  spontaneously  its  natural  resources, 
negatives  the  princiide  of  the  Balance  of  Power, 
now  practically  obsolete. 

As  regards  proprietary  rights,  <^ch  .'.fate  vs  owner 
of  the  whole  area  includetl  within  definite  bound- 
aries, ascertained  by  occupation,  prescriptioB,  er 
treaty.  All  iwrts,  tays,  mouths  ot  rivers,  and  • 
striji  of  .sea  tiiree  miles  in  width  Vxirderin;r  "">n  the 
coast-line  are  included  within  the  territorj'  of  the 
state.  In  this  way  each  state  is  enabletl  more  j>*t- 
fectly  to  carry  into  eilect  iin  maritime  laws  aad 
customs  regulations,  to  pronde  for  an  adequMe 
system  of  coast  defence,  and  to  seenre.  ae  long  mm 
it  remains  neutral,  immunity  from  all  aete  of  belK- 
gerency  between  the  .sliips  <if  the  en<'my.  Wlier*», 
however,  part  of  the  territorial  walei*,  tso  detiueni. 
consists  of  a  channel  of  communication  between 
two  portions  of  the  open  sea,  all  vessels  of  friendly 
states  have  the  right  of  free  passage.  The  podtiim 
of  interoceanic  canab  in  internatinn.al  law  is  not 
yet  quite  settled,  but  tlie  tendency  neems  to  be  in 
favour  (if  the  neutralisation  of  ftuch  canals  under  ."xti 
international  guarantee,  so  that  they  may  be  at  ail 
times  open  to  the  ships  of  every  nation  for  (' 


poses  ox  peaceful  piasage< 
Within  its  terrftorinf  limits  eneh  state  is  entitM 

to  the  exclusive  pow»>r  of  legislation  in  r*>.spect  to 
the  personal  rights  and  civil  status  of  tL»  citizenA, 
and  in  res|)ect  to  all  real  and  personal  property, 
whether  belonging  to  citisens  or  aliens.  In  reco;;- 
nising  the  state,  other  nations  recogniee  its  legi^l*- 
tive  capacity,  and  cnnseqnently  are  imund.  not  only 
to  allow  it  to  odmuii^nter  iVb  own  itiuuicipal  U^w 
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without  intcrfiT«'nce  witliin  hi*  own  linnt«,  but  also 
to  accept  iv*  vnlvl  ami  ^ve  ellWt  to  the  definitions 
of  private  richut  contained  in  that  municipal  law. 
That  part  of  the  municipal  ledntlation  of  a  state 
which  deal^  with  the  inihiic  relations  of  citizens  is 
in  a  ditFerent  |Htiiiti(>ii,  anil  iH  not  i-eco)rniaetl  as  valid 
vithiu  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Ht.nto?*.    Thus,  for 
example,  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  carrier 
wrilhliiai,  when  he  gom  ftbfoad,  none  of  the  ))rivi- 
Jam  paeoUar  to  his  psenfe ;  Iral  «a  to  his  pnvftto 
nutioii*— whether  he  it  nmmed  or  single,  a  dehfeor 
era  creilit^r,  a  major  or  ;i  ininor— the  continental 
•tat*"**  in  which  he  w  sojouiiiiri};  accept  and  give 
etiwt  to  what  Engli.Hh  law  >'avH  rc^'anlitij;  them. 
So  the  jadmnenta  of  the  judicial  tribunolH  of  a 
reeognlwd  Mate  ought  to  be,  and  in  practice  gener- 
ally are,  accepted  without  question  by  forci^ 
state*,  provided  only  tlieir  validity  in  the  country 
in  whicli   they  were   pri>iiounc»'<l  in  e»t^'ihlishi'i(. 
Such  foreign  judgruentw  are,  however,  executed 
within  the  territory  of  the  recognising  state  only 
vnder  the  anthoii^  and  by  the  mder  «  the  pative 
tfihnnals,  and  thus  the  fmrm  and  manner  ef  eze< 
cution  are  exclusively  governed   )>y  the  law  of 
the  executiuf;  Mtate.    \Vith  re^anl      crimes,  each 
Rtate  ailminlHters  iti  own  criminal  laws  witliin  its 
territories  to  foreigners  and  natives  alike.  Further 
tbaa  Hub,  eaeh  state  is  bound  by  the  principle  of 
reeiynition,  and  consequently  by  the  eommon  law  of 
nations,  to  aid  other  states  in  administering  their 
criminal  liiws  and  i'\i-»'iitiiig  their  criminal  judg- 
nienta.    1  iiua  the  riglit  of  each  state  to  demand 
horn  other  states  the  surrender  of  an  individual 
■ccaeed  of  having  eommitted  a  crime  within  its 
teiilteiy  ie  a  right  at  ooramon  law.  To  this  rule 
jMilitiral  offi  ncpx  form  an  exception,  inasmuch  as 
they  «lo  mil  partake  of  the  universal  character 
at t.ichiii;;  t«»  other  crimes.    The  matter  Ls  j,'»'neral!y 
regulate^l  liy  extradition  treaties,  in  which  are 
Mwallv  contained  stipulations  to  the  eflect  that  no 
one  will  lie  surrendered  unless  primd  facie  evidence 
of  bin  guilt  is  furnished,  and  unless  adequate  assnr- 
a:.      arc  uivi  n  tli  it  the  accused  will  not  on  that 
iK.ca.Hion  l>e  trieil  for  any  offence  other  than  the 
erime  for  which  he  is  surrcn<iere<l.    The  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  state  extends  to  all  its 
•hipe  <M  the  liigh-seaa  or  within  ita  leiritorial 
waters,  and  to  its  public  vessels  everywhere.  When 
a  private  ship  enters  a  foreign  port,  it  becomes  sub- 
jert  Ut  the  'concurrent  jurisdiction'  of  its  own 
State  and  of  the  country  in  whose  territorial  waters 
it  Baa  lor  the  time.   Considerable  light  was  thrown 
Bpoa  the  exact  character  and  extent  of  the  inrisdio* 
two  off  a  state  over  that  portion  of  the  sea  within  the 
tbrve  mile  limit  by  the  ca^f  of  the  Franconin  ( Re;nna 
r  Keyn.  2  ExcL  I)iv.  pp.  itri -io.) ).   In  that  caj»e  th4> 
majority  of  the  court  hehl  that,  as  the  law  of  Kng- 
land  stood  at  that  time,  the  Knglish  court*  had  no 
ioriwHetloo  over  a  criminal  ofTence  committed  by  a 
tcinigaer  oe  boanl  a  foreign  ship  which  was  on  the 
aea  but  within  three  miles  of  the  Englinh 
rtis%/ttM.    In  conHe4|uence  of  thi><  ilcoisimi  the  Terri- 
torial Waters  JurvMlictiou  Act  (40  and  41  Vict 
etafk  71)  was  passed,  conferring  jurisdiction  in  such 
CMOS  npop  the  Conrta  of  Adnunlty.  To  the  mle 
that  the  inrisdletion  of  a  state  extends  over  all  per* 
••iM  and  tliiti_"'  within  its  territory  the  following 
*-^«^pT i' ari-  taken— foreign  soverei)^'ns  and  their 
•  ;it.-«  \\  li.n  vi-iting  a  country  in  their  otKcial  capa- 
nty.  dinloiuatic  aeents  of  other  states,  and  public 
ArnaJ  forees  of  atoraign  nation  panning  |M>acefully 
timmgh  the  state  territory-.    The  exemption  of  the 
citiaetis  of  the  western  European  states  from  the 
UmrJtl  jiiriMlict  i'>n   in  eastern  countries  cannot  l>c 
eooaidrred  an  exception,  inasmuch  as  these  latter 
0oaMtri«N  are  only  partially  recognise«i,  and  COB« 
m^immUj  the  principles  decloeed  from  plenaiy  to* 
MfsMen  an  in  their  cnee  im^pUealilei 


Private  Intcnuitiimdl  Lair  is  tliat  department  of 
national  law  wliich  arises  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  the  world  ditlerent  territorial  juris«lictions 
uoese«sing  difTerent  laws.  The  subiects  of  this 
branch  of  jurisprudence  are  private  individuals,  and 
its  rulea  are  administered  by  niunicijml  courts, 
riie  majority  of  the  relations  in  which  human 
beings  stand  to  each  other  are  in  their  nature 
universal,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  states  to 
which  the  parties  belong.  Thus  an  indivldoal  may 
possess  real  property  in  a  state  other  than  that  m 
nis  domicile,  or  he  nmy  enter  into  a  contract  or 
execute  a  testament  in  a  country  ditlerent  from 
either.  As,  in  general,  each  of  tiiese  countries  is 
govcmeii  by  a  di.-tinct  system  of  laws,  it  is 
frequently  a  question  under  which  system  the  par- 
ticular relations  fall.  In  the  event  of  an  action 
becoming  necessary,  is  he  to  appeal  to  the  muni- 
cij-al  laws  of  his  native  country  or  domicile,  or  to 
that  of  the  place  in  which  the  property  is  situatedi 
or  to  that  in  which  the  contract  was  entered  into, 
or  in  which  the  testament  waa  execntedT  TIm 
whole  of  the  doctrines  of  private  international  law 
accordingly  resolve  tlieniselvcs  into  the  single 
doctrine  ot  the  localiHation  t)f  sucli  legal  relations. 
This  branch  of  l;iw  determines  no  le^al  relations 
whatever;  it  simply  says  by  what  system  they 
shall  Ije  determlBed.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  jurisdiction, 
and  nothing  more.  Tlie  collection  of  rules  for  thna 
determining  by  what  system  of  municipal  law  each 
legal  relation  is  governinl  wiis  nsnally.  till  n'cently, 
known  as  the  '  contlict  of  laws  ' — a  title  justly  cen- 
sure<l  a»  expressing  a  limited  and  nmownd  view  of 
this  branch  of  jarispmdeneeu 

According  to  the  famons  nies  of  Foellx  and 
Huber.  which  were  long  accejited  as  the  funda- 
mental  propositions  on  wnich  private  international 
law  w;i>  fiMinded,  ail  tin-  ellVct.N  ^^hich  foreign  laws 
can  produce  within  the  territory  of  any  nation 
depend  absolntely  on  the  consent  of  that  nation, 
either  express  or  tacit.  The  sole  foundation  for  the 
whole  system  was  found  in  the  voluntary  and  re- 
ci|)nx-al  g<HKl-will  of  nations  (eomtfos  gnithim). 
After  being  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  con- 
tinental jiiristH,  tliin  view  was  formally  repudiated 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  Geneva 
in  1874.  The  whole  principle  of  this  branch  ef 
law  is  nothing  more  than  a  direct  corollary  from 
the  doctrine  of  recognition.  Tlie  right  and  duty 
of  mutn.al  contidenre  involvinl  in  the  doctrine  of 
recognition  imply,  as  we  have  seen,  the  accept* 
ance  and  enforcement  by  the  recognising  state 
of  the  definitions  which  toe  reeogaiaed  stote  maj 
have  imposed  on  legal  relatione— and  this,  as  a 
rule,  even  whey:  till'  (leliniti(ms  so  imjM'sed  diirer 
from  those  whirli  are  applie<l  to  the  same  legal 
relations  when  existing  amon||^  its  own  citizens. 
In  Uiis  aspect  private  international  law  rests  not 
upon  tlie  Tight  of  the  state  which  concedes  it,  hal 
on  that  of  tiie  state  to  which  it  is  conwMled. 

Tlie  incrcjixiiig  intereourBC  l>etween  individuals  of 
ditTeient  nationx  j:i\i-«  a  growing  importaiii  i>  to  the 
interests  atle<  t<-d  by  this  branch  of  law  — the  rules 
being  accented  anif  enforced  1«\  the  various  stAtee 
aa  nwt  ana  paioel  of  their  local  law.  The  righte 
ann  obligatioas  which  resalt  to  persons  from  the 

1>osse-Hsiou  of  immn\  .lilies  are  entirely  regulated 
»y  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  immovable 
subjects  are  situated.  This  Icr  loci  rci  sittr,  as  it 
is  called,  determine**,  even  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
proprietor,  all  qnestions  relating  to  the  acqnisition 
of  imnmvables,  whether  by  sale  or  prescription,  to 
fen  duties,  to  letting,  hiring,  ami  mi>rlga^ing, 
wnrkin;,'  of  miiM'-'  and  mineral,  scrvii  iiiic-,  and  to 
all  taxes  and  public  burdens.  The  law  ot  the  place 
where  real  pniperty  is  situated  in  short  governs 
exclusiveiy  as  to  the  tenuis,  the  title,  and  the 
dflNOnt  of  sttch  property.   In  Engia  d  aiul  Amerion 
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the  lex  loci  ret  stUe  h  aim)  applied  to  determine  the 
jand  oapedtT  of  tiie  alien  proprietor,  in  so  far  aa 
Mpendt  on  nls  penonal  itBtos,  for  example,  the 

age  at  which  he  can  acquire,  alienate,  or  sncceetl 
to  iminovaliles.  In  Scotland  and  in  most  contititMital 
conntri<*-<  tlio  ca^>arity  to  ac<iuiie  or  alieiiat<!  iiiimuv- 
able  property  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
domicile  of  tlie  owner,  by  which  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  status  are  excloaiveur  mvemed.  In  nearly  all 
Bnropean  countrieti  the  ruM  long  obtained  that  the 
tenure  of  immovable  property  was  only  poflnible  toa 
foreiKner  on  the  condition  of  political  naturalijuition. 
In  almost  all  states  this  rule  ha**  now  been  relaxetl ; 
and  in  Hritain  it  has  )>een  entirely  departed  from 
untler  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870  (33,  'M  Vict, 
chap.  14,  sect.  2),  which  provides  :  'Ileal  and  {>er> 
■anal  property  of  every  description  may  be  taken, 
acquired,  held,  and  dispoaed  of  by  an  alien  in  the 
aame  manner  in  all  respects  as  by  a  natnral-bom 
British  subject ;  and  a  title  to  real  ami  personal 
property  of  every  description  may  lie  tleiive<l 
through,  from,  or  in  succession  to  an  alien,  in  the 
same  manner  in  all  respects  as  through,  from,  or  in 
•ttcoeseion  to  a  natural-bom  British  subject.'  On 
the  other  hand,  all  movahle  and  peraonai  property 
is  ^vemeil  by  the  law  of  the  domicile  (Ksr^oim- 
cilti).  Dotnieile  is  (lfrine<l  by  Wextlake  to  be  the 
'legal  eoneepiiori  of  re-iidence.' ami  i«  niride  np  of 
various  elements  of  liiitli,  citizenship,  &c.  TliL* 
law  of  tlic  domicile  also  regulates  all  questions 
regarding  penMmol  status,  legitimacy,  and  soooes* 
•km  to  movable  property.  If  a  question  arises 
•bout  a  contract,  its  validity  and  interpretation 
are  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  in 
which  the  contract  was  eiit«T<Hl  into  (/r-r  loci  con- 
tractus). Tims,  if  a  marriage  is  valid  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  was  ma«le,  it  i.s,  gener- 
ally speaking,  valid  everywhere  else.  Wherever, 
from  the  nature  of  the  contract  itaelf*  or  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  is  rnaiK  or  tm  wpicsseJ 
intentioo  of  the  parties,  the  contract  is  to  oe  exe- 
cuted in  another  country,  everything  which  con- 
cerns its  <  \t  <  ntion  is  to  ue  determined  liy  tlie  law 
of  that  country.  Again,  all  quwtions  a.s  to  tlie  ail 
missibility  an<l  vahm  of  evidence  or  as  to  pro<'e<liin> 
or  remedy  are  determined  by  the  laws  in  force  at 
fbe  forum  in  which  an  aetion  is  raised  {tex/ori). 
U  a  eontract  made  in  ooe  emmtiy  iaattempted  to 
be  enforced  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  anotner,  all 
questions  of  prescription  are  to  Ikj  deterinine<l  by 
tlie  law  of  the  stalv  where  the  suit  is  [H-iiding. 
Such  at  least  wjis  the  view  taken  in  the  funious 
case  Don  i*.  Lippniunn,  tlmuj^h  Savignv,  Westlake, 
Bar,  and  others  ;u;,'ue  strnngTy  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place 
wbM«  the  ootttraet  was  made. 

Reference  may  also  be  maile  to  the  foUowing 
articles  as  )>earing  on  international  law  : 

AinlNw.<Mi<l.>r.  F«n-iK'n  BsUttaient   Parin  ( Troatla  ef). 

B,'\lfiti'  <- iif  I'ower. 
Bl.-k;».le. 
Caiiitiilaliun. 

OtMlllet  flCLawa 


Fon-iK'n  BsUttaient 

An. 
F<trri^ii  iMvr. 
Ueiicva  Couvcutioa 

QrolinH. 
JtuMMbm. 


Paris  (Tra 
I'irary. 

I'rtiuiiicrs  of  War. 
Privwtoar. 
FrisB«saQrt. 
St  PetenlMm, 
Oiploiiiaqr.  law.  Tn^iy. 

Domicile,  MarHst;<>.  Truce. 

En-iiiv.  Nat  II  munition.  War. 

ExtratliliilQ.  NeuLmhly.  WasliiiiKton. 

BlBUOORAPHT. — Public  International  Law  :  Hugo 
Grotius,  r>>  Jure  BtUi  ae  Paeii  (Paii«.  1625  ;  WhewelP* 
Eng.  e«i.  Vattel,  The  Iahc  of  JVo/iOfW  (Chitty's 

Eng.  ed.  17^7);  Blant«chli,  Dtu  modcme  ViUkrrrtcht 
(Leip.  1X77)  and  Le  Droit  International  Codifif  (Paris, 
1874);  Kent's  CommmtnrifJt  {Ahdy'n  cd.  IahuI.  1878); 
Whsaton'a  Elementt  of  Interuntionnl  Late  ( Dana's  cd. 
BcslMI,  1866;    Boyd'i  ed.  Lond.  1K7'<)  and  UitSory 

Jftkt  Idtw  of  NatUnu  {New  York.  im^)\  PbiUimorc. 
iifmM«<MMl  J^w(4  vela  ad sd.  1871);  W.  Oke  Mwming, 
en  Law  «f  HtMtm  (Sbsldsii  Anm's  cd. 
VStbU  W.  &  flsU,  /aHwMMwMf  Urn  (Oifgcd, 


1880) ;  Lorimer,  ImlUnlc*  of  the  Law  of  Natum*  (1884) ; 
•nd  the  works  by  Westlake' (1895 )  and  Lawrence  ( 1896). 

Private  International  Law :  Savigny's  Syitrm.  ko. 
ToL  viii.  (Eng.  trans,  by  William  Guthrie,  with  notes 
and  appendixes ) ;  Stonr'»  Confiict  of  Laves  ( new  ed.  Bo«toa, 
188:{);  Westlake's  liUematiunal  Law  (new  ed.  l^); 
Bar's  Intemationai  Late  (Eng.  trana  by  O.  R  OiUeapia* 
1K83 ) ;  Horac«  Nelson,  Selects  Casts,  StutuUs,  and  Orden 
(1889);  A,  V.  Dicey.  Late  of  Domicile  Pitt  Obbett, 

Leading  Cast*  nud  Opinions  on  IntematioiuU  Law  ( 1885). 

Interpleader  is  a  form  of  proceM  in  the 
En^'lisli  courts  intendeil  for  the  protection  of  a 
defendant  who  claims  no  interest  m  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  suit,  while  at  the  same  lime  he  has 
reason  to  know  that  the  plaintitTs  title  is  disputed 
by  some  othw  claimant  In  such  a  case  the 
defendant  may  apply  to  a  judge,  who  will  order  the 
plaintiff  and  the  other  claimant  to  ap|)ear  and 
interplead.  An  a))}i1ic;ition  of  this  kind  may  now 
be  ma<ie  in  any  action  in  the  High  Court.  8j»ecial 
j)rotection  is  given  to  sherilb*,  &c.  when  goods 
taken  in  execution  are  claimed  by  a  third  party. 

Interpretation.  See  EuanuB. 

Interpreter.  See  Dr.vgoman. 

Interval*  in  Music,  is  the  dill'erence  of  pitch 
between  any  two  musical  tones.  Since  pitch 
depends  upon  the  vibration>frequencies,  the  rela* 
tion  between  any  two  pitches  is  tlie  numerical  ratio 
between  the  two  vibration-frcmtcncies  ;  and  all  pairs 
of  tones  within  which  the  Ire(|neneie.''  Ii.i\e  the 
same  ratios  present  e<jual  intervals.  The  interval 
between  any  two  tones,  whether  chosen  or  heard 
at  random,  is  thus  expre^ible  as  an  arithmetical 
ratio ;  but  musically  it  is  only  certain  intervak 
whleh  are  recognised  as  being  musieal  intenrals, 
and  what  these  are  dejtends  njion  the  Scale  ( q. v. ) 
which  is  in  use.  Amtnig  the  Kuro|>ean  nations  and 
thfise  of  European  descent  the  diatonic  ^cale  is 
employed;  and  this,  when  unnuHlihe«l  by  Tempera- 
ment  (q.v.),  presents  the  ratios  given  under  liar* 
monies  (q.v.).  Within  ouch  a  scale  the  varikras 
intervab  uat  may  be  found  are  (C  being  taken  te 
represent  (Im  keynote  of  the  scale)  minor  second 
(=  E — P  or  B — C)  =  16/1.');  grave  major  second 
(  ^  D-E  or  G— A)  =  10  y  ;  major  sectjnd  (  =  C— D, 
F— G,  A~B)  =  9/8;  grave  minor  thirtl  (  =  D— F) 
S3S2/27;  minor  third  (=  E~G,  A— C,  B— D  )  = 
6/5;  major  third  <=  C-E,  F-A,  or  G— B)  »  " 
perfect  fmirUi  (-  C— F,  D— G,  E— A,  G— C*.  or 
— E)  =  4/3;  acute  fourth  (=  A— D')  =  27/20; 
acute  augmented  fourth  (  =  P— B)  =  45/32 ;  grave 
diininislaHl  fifth  ( =  B— F')  =  (M/45  ;  grave  fifth 
(  =  D— A)  =  40/27  ;  wrfiict  fifth  (  =  C— E— B, 
F— C,  G— D',  A— F/)  =  .1/2;  minor  si.vth  (E— (  '. 
A— F',  B— G')  =  8/5 ;  major  sixth  (  =  C— A.  D  -  B, 
Q—W) m fiA; aente  majm  sixth  ( =  F— D' ) »  27/16; 
gmve  ndaor  seventh  ( I>-C,  G—F',  B—A'}  s  ifl^  ; 
minor  seventh  (E— D*,  A— 0')  =  9,^5;  eeventh 
(C— B.  F-E')  =  1.V8;  octave  (C  C,  D-D',  &-c,) 
=  2/1.  l!y  taking  various  notes  of  the  diatonic 
wale  as  starting-points,  and  measuring  known 
intervals  from  these,  we  arrive  at  intermediate 
notes  the  scale,  of  which  the  following  are 
exanpleit  the  vibnUkii-ratioa  being  given  with 
rBferNnee  to  C : 

q  minor  thinl  below  E.  25/24  =  1  "04161 

D»  ( as  A  :  D  :  :  A>  :  Dt)  27  2.T  =  1  -OStM) / 

Dj  minor  second  liehjw  E  7i>/ti4  =  I  1(572^ 

B  minor  thinl  alx>ve  C.  6/5  =  J  "20(10 / 

minor  sixth  alsn-e  C...  8/5  =  IliOOO 

n  minor  seventh  above  C  9/5  =  litOOO 

BjSmajortliirdsabover  ...12.\'«4  =  1-9531 

The  difTercnce  of  pit<'li  liet  "  •'en  ('  ami  or  lietwwn 
I)  and  Ife  is  frffiuently  callinl  a  semitone,  ami  an 
interval  increased  or  diminished  by  a  semitone  is 
said  to  be  augmented  or  diminished.  This  apuliea 
espedaHy  to  the  interval  of  a  fourth  or  a  nftl^ 
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whicb  irith  the  octAve  are  saiil  to  Ik;  iicrft'ct, 
>>ecaiise  any  augmentation  or  diTiiinution  mars 
their  con80iiance.  The  major  sixth  or  third  may 
Lovrever  Ite  diminished  to  a  'minor'  sixth  or  third 
withnnt  destmying  the  conrananoe ;  and  the  term 

*  riiiiKir'  i>  also  apjilieil  to  the  diriiininhed  Bccontl  or 
seventh.  The  octave  logins  a  new  series,  and  thus 
the  'ninth'  is  the  octave  of  the  second,  and  so 
forth.  For  further  diacossion  of  the  miuical  nomen* 
etature,  «hi<^  is  eomewhat  vnsettled,  see  article 

*  Interval '  in  drove's  Dirtionrtry  of  Music  and 
JlfHsiriitns  :  and  for  n  nnnieriral  tahh?  of  the  various 

int«mie(Iiate  tniu'-  witliin  tlit*  ^i  .i\>\  see  DaaiaU's 
J*ruiciplf*  of  Physic*,  2*1  ed.  pp.  3tK>-91. 

Int^Htacy,  the  state  of  a  person  who  has  died 
without  testing— i.e.  without  Ii  avinj,'  a  Mill.  If  no 
will,  or  deod  equivalent  to  a  will,  is  o.\ecuted,  or  if  a 
will  executed  is  invalid  from  defect  of  form,  then  an 
inteaUey  oocars.  and  the  law  provides  an  heir  or 
next  of  kin,  ia  lies  of  tlie  oiwner  liimi^  doing  so. 
See  Heik. 

Intestine^  a  part  of  the  digestive  system, 
divided  into  the  mailer  intestine  (comprising 
dnodennm,  Jejannm,  and  ileum)  and  the  greater 
intestine.    See  DlOKSTION,  Vol.  III.  pp.  814,  816 ; 

CIl  T:  ami  for  r>lsea*>es,  see  CoN.sTlPATION,  DlAR- 

iLH(£A,  Dysentery,  Enteritis,  P£bitonitis,  &c. 
IlitlmldatiOB.  Bee  TmsAn. 

Intonation.  The  opeiiiug  phra»c  of  anv  plain- 
aoog  meltMly,  sung  usually  either  by  the  omciating 
priest  alone,  or  by  eoe  or  more  selected  choristers, 
xlw  terra  is  most  eommonly  applied  to  the  first 
member  (^msisting  of  two  or  three  notes)  of  a 
tJregorian  Pwilm-tone,  tlie  other  members  of  it 
being  the  dominant  (or  recitins-note),  the  media- 
tion, and  the  ending.  Its  use  »  confined  wnully 
to  the  first  vene  of  the  psalm  or  eaatiole»  except 
in  the  ease  of  the  ifaanifiatt,  BenmUantt  and 
» v.f  ifr,  to  ;;ivf.  greater  solemniiy  lo  whieh  it  leeors 
lii  each  successive  verse. 

Wmti&wiWfS,  a  modern  popular  term  for  the  ntter^ 

anee  in  mii)«ical  recitative  ot  the  vemicles,  reflfNNMes, 
collect*,  of  the  .\nglican  Liturgy.  This  recita- 
tive cansimts  mainlv  ot  a  .'<ini,'li'  su^tainetl  note,  or 
mtcmotone,  but  mav  \x  varied  by  the  introduction  of 
eerteia  dmple  inmetkmi,  whieli  liave  the  sanction 
off  awTO  or  me  piendeBtenetoai  or  tradition.  Of 
theoe  a  fall  eceonnt  may  be  foimd  In  varlotn  choral 
liook* — p.g.  in  Do  ran  and  Nottingham's  Choir  Direc- 
tory of  PInin-song,  Dornn  and  Thompson's  Jiitttal 
Musir  of  the  Altar  puhlinhcd  l«y  Novello), 

and  in  Sotea  on  Ceremoniai  ( iHckcring ). 

Snob  musical  recitative  In  vocal  prayer  is  un- 
dnnbtcdly  verv  ancient,  and  its  employment  in 
Christian  wop«)iip  in,  in  fact,  an  inheritance  from  the 
Syna>,'<tL'^i<;,  \v1km<'  it  may  heard  wtill.  It  ohtairiH 
e  jnftlly  among  Mohammedans,  American  Indians, 
S 'tit  it  Sea  Islanders,  and  the  great  majority  of 
barharotts  nationa,  and  weald  seem  to  be  tlie  out- 
cmme  of  an  instinedve  feeKn^  that  the  familiarity 
ef  onr  colloquial  tones  of  voice  in  out  of  keeping 
with  the  reverence  that  l>etitH  human  intercourse 
t>u!i  Dfiry.  W  hatever  may  Iw  •>aid  for  or  again.Ht 
the  practice  elsewhere,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that 
ia  oar  eathedrale  and  larger  sacred  buildings  an 
aadible  ntcenaee  would  witlioat  it  be  iar  ien  eeeily 
attainable 

IstoXleatidB.  Thb  tena  le  applied  to  the 
eoadition  brooglit  aboat  by  an  overdose  of  alcohol. 
TW  symptona  indneed  var\'  a  good  deal  according 
to  tile  rapidity  with  which  the  alcohol  is  drunk 
and  absorbed  into  the  bloo«l,  and  alno  according  to 
?  ii-  form— <piritH,  wine,  or  beer  -  in  which  it  i>»  taken, 
li  tbmy  are  swallowed  rapidly  in  large  jiuantilies 
ibe  tfmfUmm  are  these  ot  a  narcotic  poison.  See 
AuoMmc  ( Acnom  amo  Uen  of),  alcobolbm. 


Into.xication,  or  dniiikennes.H,  is,  ia  fiolnt  df 
law,  no  excuse  for  any  wrong  done  hy  thedmnkea 
party.  Grimes  which  are  committed  in  a  atate 
of  drunkenness  are  punishable  in  the  same  way  aa 

if  the  actor  were  sooer,  though  it  is  discretionary 
in  the  court  to  mitigate  the  »ent<  iK  r,  A  contract 
made  when  the  parlies,  or  either  of  them,  arc  in  a 
state  of  comnlete  inca))acitv  from  intoxication  may 
be  made  voia.  So  it  is  when  one  of  the  partiea  w 
intoxicated,  and  a  sober  person  tndnces  hie  consent 
by  fraud.  Thu.s,  if  gomiH  are  sold  to  a  person  so 
drunk  that  ho  does  not  know  what  he  in  cfoing,  the 
purcluf-'"  may  ]hi  repudiated  as  !*(»on  as  the  drunk 
wan  becomes  sober.  Unless  he  dues  so  ijumediately 
on  coming  tu  his  senses,  however,  the  contract  wiU 
stand.  The  drunk  man,  in  short,  may  either  re- 
pudiate or  enforce  the  bargain  when  he  comes  to  his 
senses.    The  mere  act  or  state  of  drunkenncfis,  when 

[irivatcly  indulged  in,  is  not  an  oticnce  against  the 
aw ;  but  if  it  t>e  shown  in  public  it  may  become 
so.  Every  person  found  drunk  in  a  hijghway  or 
public  place,  or  in  a  licensed  house,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  ten  sliillings ;  and  on  a  second  offence 
within  twelve  months,  to  twenty  shillings,  and  on 
a  third  ofiTence  witliin  twelve  months,  to  forty 
shillings.  To  be  drunk  and  riotous,  or  be  drunk 
while  m  charge  of  a  horse  or  carriage,  or  of  a  gOB, 
is  poniabable  with  a  fine  of  twenty  ahillinge,  or 
imprisonment  for  one  inontha  I^Msal  acts  also 
often  impose  other  j)enalties.  In  Scotland  several 
uiirient  »tAtute«  were  passed  agains^t  drunkenness, 
which,  however,  are  in  denuetude.    In  many  local 

Slice  acts  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  drunkenness  ia 
Bstreeta 

Intransigeantot  or  Intraksioentes  (Trre 

concilables),  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
extreme  political  parties  opposed  to  the  existing 

Sivemment  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France;  as,  fur 
stance,  tlie  revolntienaiy  communists  in  Spain 
in  1  ST.*?.  For  the  connection  of  these  last  with  the 
auaiciiistic  party,  see  Ikternational  (The). 

IntrcnelnMiita*  See  BimnNOBiaim. 

Introduction  (Ital.  introduzion>  ],  in  Music, 
is  a  kind  of  preface  or  prelude  to  a  following  move- 
ment. Formerly  the  introduction  was  only  to  be 
found  in  large  mosioal  works,  such  aa  ayropbonieib 
overtttiee,  oratorios,  Ac  ;  but  now  it  ta  nmnd  in 
ever}'  rondo,  fantasia,  polonaise,  waltz,  &c. ,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  con»idere<i  abnipt  to  l)egin  all 
at  once,  without  preparing  the  audienee  for  what 
is  to  come.  In  earlier  operas  introduction  is 
applied  to  the  piece  of  music  with  which  they 
begin*  and  wliieh  immediately  foUowa  the  overturn. 
In  aome  cases  the  overture  and  introduction  era 
united,  the  composition  poinr;  on  without  any 
fomial  pause,  aa  in  Gluck  »  litliujfntc  en  Tauride, 
Mozart's  Idovieneo  and  Dun  Ciovanni.  Overtures 
themselves  are  frequently  commenced  by  an  intro- 
duction, as  in  Beethoven's  Emumt  and  Leonora, 
Nos.  2  and  3.  and  Weber's  J>reitchittz  and  Oberon 
overtures.  The  majority  of  Wafer's  operas  com- 
mence with  an  intro<iuction  {  I  orsjucl  or  EinUi- 
tung),  a  short  one  being  also  prefaced  to  the  second 
and  third  acts.  The  introductions  are  also  import* 
ant  and  oharMteristie  parte  of  several  of  the  lya* 
phonies  of  Beethoven  and  Sehnmann. 

Introlt,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  rimrch,  an 
anthem  sung  at  the  l»eginningof  the  nia'<<<,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Conjitcor,  ana  when  the  priest  liae 
ascended  to  the  altar.  It  coneiata  of  an  antipboB* 
Gloria  Petri,  and  nanally  part  of  a  psalm ;  but 
other  pansaires  of  Scripture  are  u-ed,  while  a  few 
introits  in  tne  present  Ali'-xal  are  taken  from  unin- 
s|iired  writers,  and  one  ( Whit.Hunday )  is  from  2d 
£Mdra«.  The  introduction  of  introits  is  ascribed 
to  Gregory  the  Great  (fiW),  or  perhaps  to  Celeetine 
(4S3).  la  the  fint  pnJ•^book  of  Edwnid  VL 
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,  introit  is  iiri'fixe'l  to  each  colli'cf,  coiisiNtinL'  i>f  a 
_  ftln  to  be  Bung  aft«r  the  openiog  prayer  ia  the 
oommoiiioo  office. 

_  Intromission,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  assamp- 
tiun  ot  authority  to  deal  with  another's  pro- 
perty. It  is  diviJed  into  l^al  and  vidoiui.  Legal 
iQtromissioii  ib  where  the  party  is  exprt^raly  or 
impliedly  anthorind,  eitlwr  oy  judgment  or 
deed,  to  interfer*'.  as  hy  drnwing  tin-   iciit-*  or 

tjettitij,'  in  debts.  Vicious  intromi.s.-iioii  is  where  an 
icir  ni  next  of  kiu,  without  utiy  autliority,  inter- 
feres with  a  deceased  person'^  estate;  an,  for 
example,  where  a  person  not  named  by  a  will,  or 
without  the  authority  of  any  will,  colleeta  the 
property  of  the  deceased  pereon  as  if  he  were 
regularly  appointed.  By  so  doing  th(?  vicious 
intrornilter  incurs  the  re«pon.sihility  of  paying  all 
the  (ieht-H  of  tlie  deceased.  The  vitiosity,  however, 
may  be  taken  otf  by  the  iutromitter  beiiig  regularly 
confirmed  executor.  The  corresponding  phrase  in 
England  to  a  vidona  intromitter  ia  aa  eaxeutor  de 
son  tort. 

Intalllon.   See  Common  Sense,  A  Priori, 

IiOCKE,  Reid  {Thomas),  Ethics,  Psychology. 

IntuS'SUHCeption,  or  Invaoination,  is  the 
term  applies]  to  the  partial  displacement  of  the 
bowel  xn  which  one  portion  of  it  paaeea  into  the 
portion  immediately  adjacent  to  ft,  jnst  as  one 
part  of  the  finger  of  a  glove  is  sometime-  ]iulle«i 
into  an  adjacent  part  in  the  act  of  witli>irawing 
the  hand.  In  this  case  the  containe<l  jM)rtion  or 
intestine  is  liable  to  be  nipped  and  strangulated 
hy  the  portion  which  contains  it,  and  all  the 
danger  of  HMnia  (q.v.]  leMiIti*  with  far  less 
ebanoe  of  tnoeessfal  unemreiiee  on  the  part  of  the 
•nrgeon  or  physician.  It  h  one  of  the  most  fie- 
()Qent  and  fatal  causes  of  ohstruction  of  the  l^owels 
in  children,  hut  le.ss  common  in  adults.  The  ex- 
tent of  tlie  iulus-susception  may  vary  from  a  few 
lines  to  a  foot  or  more.  Even  when  inflammation 
is  set  up,  the  affection,  although  in  the  highest 
degree  perilous,  is  not  of  necessity  fatal.  The 
invaginated  portion  mortifies  and  sloughs,  while 
adheiion  in  established  between  the  periumeol 
surfaces  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  at  their 

{»lace  of  junction,  so  that  the  continuity  uf  the 
abe  is  preserved,  although  a  large  portion  may 
he  destroyed.  If  the  patient  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  shock  of  the  intlammation,  gangrene, 
sloughing,  &c.,  a  complete  recovery  may  ennue, 
though  such  a  termination  i«  rare.  In  the  early 
stage  the  normal  condition  magr  often  be  f«itateti 
by  large  enemata  of  air  or  water.  Of  late  some 
success  has  attended  operation  where  simple  meas- 
ures have  failedt   For  Volvulus,  see  Colic. 

IbiiIIb*  a  vegetable  principle,  isomerio  with 
itareb,  deiiTedfrom  Elecampane  (q.v.). 

iBTallta*  Bdm.  DBS.  Bee  Pasu. 

iBTalidIng  signifies  the  retora  borne,  or  to  a 
more  healtliy  climate,  of  soldiers  or  sailors  who 

have  been  rendered  incapable  of  active  duty  liy 
wounds  or  the  severity  of  foreign  service.  The 
man  invalided  returns  to  his  duty  if  Ua  health  is 
sufficiently  restored  to  justify  the  step^  otherwise 
he  is  discharged  as  '  medically  unfit.' 

iBVmtlMU.  SeePATBim. 

Inventions  and  DiscoTerles.  The  follow- 
ing  lift  purports  to  give  only  a  few  of  the  more 
iuinortant  inventions  and  discoveries,  chiefly  tnch 
as  nave  exercised  a  determining  intlneuce  upon  the 
civilisation  of  the  world.  Tlie  ]iriiiri[>al  geographi- 
cal (liHCoveries  have  heen  already  <liicu?-»<.-d  under 
(iEOORAi  HV.  For  Other  information,  see  Beclc- 
monn's  Hist  or  u  of  Invmtiomtt  I)i§eov6ri$§,  and 
Origimi  (new  ed.  1888). 


Mariner'*  Cuiii{aHii,  inv.  iir.-,!  m  Kun      ii;  tin-  13tk 
Although  known  and  nwil  f-ir  cmtiinM  jirt-viMusIy  fa^ 

OaniJnwdt-r,  by  Hchwarz  about  ISW  (wr^  Grspowutu). 

PrintlnfT,  by  JohAun  GutcnbeiK,  about  1440  (•e^aismoi 

CoiwrniRan  Svsteni,  la  lUS  Iqr  0»pinileas  (4|>vT^ 

MicrKKfop)-,  by  Uani  and  ndisrist  tVsiMWS.  Ot  ItaB 
Mi.t.li  lliurg,  atwut  1590. 

CiiTul;iti(>n  of  the  Bloo<l,  by  Harvey,  in  1616. 

Elrctiioity,  nain<>  i-jir, .['and  knuwle-lK*-  >>f  a.ivani-<sl  b»  W. 
(iilU-rt,  1651;  in.;i;.  ,.l  i  ii-ctMcity  <ll-.o..K  rMl  in  1^J1.  in-'.  •« 
n  lanoti  to  Miii^iK'tiMti  ahoirn  in  lbl9  by  Ocnted  laUn 
by  Faraday. 

Law  of  UravitAtiun,  by  Newton,  1682. 

WU— i-OTgin*.  faw  Nsweomen  in  1706,  and  by  Wstt  ia  1IH 

Ptomfbfte.  W  CHttoTori  of  Florence,  before  ITSa 

Clr>ek,  nited  In  Eiir<>|>«  In  the  Uth  eeotOlj. 
John  Haniarin,  ITKi 

.SplnnliiK-Jf-nny,  bv  Uan^mvea.  In  1767. 

BalliH.ti't         liy  Montj;<iIli<T,  1782-Js3. 

W.  ftvinK-looin,  by  Cartwmht,  in  178ft, 

(ia-  lighUni;  ijr  WUllsai  llaiiMh.  la  int.  at  1 

Vaccination,  by  Jonin  r,  in  17!Xi 

Steamboat  proved  practicAlly  useful,  by  Pulton  on  the  Uadtca, 
Ui07. 

IxnomfltlTCiNl  isn«my,  by  OeorKe  Stephenaon.  In  1814. 

Miner's  Mfety-Iamp,  by  llavy,  in  ISie. 
Photography,  by  NIrtK  c,  in  '1828l 
Blrctnc  T<'l.'.rrap1i,  by  Morse,  1S3S,  and  \ff 

Otoke.  1S34-37  (SIT  Tci.n<,KArH  V 
Penny  PosUi«p,  \<s  Mr  H  wl  ind  Uill,  1S40. 
Si'w  iiijf  in.icliiiH  .  i  y  Kl-.i-.  Il  iwi',  IS4I. 
Cliliinifnnii.  UMi!  a.s  an  aiiustlietic  by  Simjxon  in  1&48. 
Kvolution  Theory,  by  Darwin  and  WalUc.  ,  in  issa 
8iM>ctrum  Analytla,  by  KirchtaoiTaDa  UunMsn,  UOQ. 
T<  l.  |,iionii(ii.v.)  in  1M0-7S, 
I'tKiiioerapli,  by  Ediwn.  ta  IIM, 
l<ni>t-,  i,  iinvM,  by  RAotM,  at  Wortbnn;  In  ISM. 
.\r^,m  ( 1H'».'.).  followwIbyriyptoB,  MwM,  Matefvm, 

Wouluxn  ( 1S9SX 

Imreatory*  in  England  a  Ii!«t  of  a  deceased  per- 
son's eflTects  niade  by  aa  executor.  In  S<  otland  it  i* 
also  nftinl  in  reference  to  the  pmperty  nt  un  infant, 
pupil,  or  minor  who8e  estate  is  under  the  core  (A  a 
^Miardian,  tutor,  curator,  or  judicial  factor.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  also  used  in  eonneetlon  with  tlie  varioaa 
pleadings  and  deeds  and  doeamenta  prodneed  or 
uHCii  in  a  snit  or  action,  then  calle«l  an  inventori-  of 
procesM.  So  as  to  an  inventory  of  titles — Lc.  the 
titles  of  an  estate  shown  to  a  purchaser. 

Inveraray,  the  oonn^  town  of  Argyllahtre,  is 

Eicture9«quely  nested  on  the  north-west  shore  ol 
loch  Fvne,  16  miles  SSW,  of  Dalin.i!! v  .«tati<iD. 
and  43  NNW.  of  (Ireenock  (nVi  l^jch  Kok).  Ke- 
nioved  to  its  pre<H-nt  xitc  in  1742,  it  has  a  eculptared 
stone  cross  from  lona  (c.  1400),  and  an  obewJc  te 
the  memory  of  seventeen  Campbells,  e»eeated  her* 
without  trial  in  168;)  for  their  share  in  Arp^lli 
expedition.  Inveraray  Castle,  the  feat  ot  liw 
Duke  of  Art,'yll  ((j.v.f,  was  rebuilt  in  A 
royal  burgli  since  1648,  Inveraray  with  Ayr,  Ac. 
returns  a  member  to  parliament.  Pop^  (1841) 
1233;  (1881) 940;  (1891) 816. 

^  Invercargili,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Ot«|!Ot 
New  Zealand,  cii|iit;il  of  the  comity  of  Southl  i-  d, 
stands  on  an  estuary  called  the  New  Kiver  Uar- 
bonr.  139  miles  hy  nil  8W.  of  Dunedin.  It  is 
regularly  bnilt,  with  fine  wide  streete,  eas,  aad 
steam  trams,  and  is  unnsvally  well  pronded  with 
public  parkb^.  H'sidcN  the  government  buildings 
and  !«chool.s  and  chnrchcH,  it  pOBSeenea  an  excellent 
athenn-uin  and  a  hospital.  There  are  some  tldl^ 
sawmills  in  and  around  the  town,  lieaidee  fboadrinb 

aetnreaer 


flonr>niills,  breweries,  and  maanfaetorss 
boots,  baoon,  cordials,  &c.  There  arc  extensive 
meat-freezing  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary, 
and  much  .'^ollthland  mutton  i.s  now  sent  to  En;;- 
land ;  other  e.Y{K>rts  from  Invercargili  ore  vocm, 
groin,  cheese,  and  timber.   Pop.  9000. 

Inverkelthlnff,  a  royal  burgh  of  Fife,  nt  the 
head  of  Inverkeithing  Bay,  13  miles  WNW.  ot 
Edin^iir^'li.  With  Stirlin;^,  \-c.,  it  nitaiBS  Ml 
member  to  parliament.    Pop.  1659b 

Inverlochy,  a  ruined  castle  of  Inverness  shiiew 
8  nilea        of  Fort  WiUlam,  nmx  whkh  «is 
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fiaadaj,  9d  February  1646^  MoBtroM  coni]^«tdy 
nrated  his  riral,  ArgjlL 

InTerne88«  tlie  county  town  of  Inverness -sliire, 
and  capital  of  the  northern  Highlands,  standH  on 
the  Nem,  near  it«  month  in  the  Moray  Firth  and 
the  north-eaMt  «'nd  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  108 
miles  by  rail  WNW.  of  Aberdeen.  144  NNW.  of 
Perth,  and  190  NNW.  of  E<linburph.  Ita  woode»l 
environs,  li^  tinM<  <l  in  by  hills  ( Tomnahurich,  223 
feet ;  Torvonn,  :V)0  ;  Craigpha«irick,  AIM) ;  Dunean, 
MO^Ae.),  form  a  pi(-tiire»<me  and  interesting  land- 
metf.  Vinted  by  ColamW  (o.v.)  about  M6,  and 
bjr  Bfaleolm  Cuiinora  made  tbe  seat  of  a  royal 
cattle.  I'V  rroniwell  of  a  citadel  (1652),  Invem^ 
ha«  a  wpAltli  of  niomories.  It  wa««  parrisoned  by 
the  EnuliHh  in  1296;  in  1411  was  burned  by  KnniiM 
of  the  Isles  on  hla  way  to  Uarlaw  ;  and  ti^'urea  re- 
peatedly in  the  hlBtoiy  of  the  Stuarts,  down  to 
their  uud  overthrow  at  Cnlloden,  hard  by.  In 
front  of  the  Scoto  Flemiflh  town-hall  (1882),  pro- 
tected now  by  a  fountain,  is  tbf  Clach-na-Cndnin, 
or  'stone  of  the  tubs,'  the  pal)a<liuni  of  the  burgh. 
The  EpiMorval  cathedral  ( 1807)of  the  united  diocese 
id  Moray.  Koes.  and  Caithna—  it  a  fine  Deoorated 
•dillee;  and  other  fsatnrei  of  the  place  are  the 
county  hall  (1835)  on  the  site  of  tfie  wu^tle,  the 
infirmary  (1H04),  the  lunatic  asyluin  (ISHO),  the 
njyal  acadi-niy  (17W),  the  barracks  (1884),  the 
main  suspension  bridge  (1855),  and  the  Islands,  a 
faronrite  promenade.  Malting,  thread-maldiig,  and 
bleaching  have  given  plaoe  to  woollen  mannfoo- 
tore,  shipbuilding,  distiUing.  &c..  with  oonriderable 
ahippiu^  and  commerce,  the  harbour  bavine  been 
mncn  improved  in  1847.  The  great  wool  fair 
(established  in  1817)  is  held  in  Julv;  and  the 
Northern  Meeting  (1788)  in  September.  A  royal 
burgh  since  about  1067.  In  Tern  e—  miitea  with 
Forres,  Fortrose,  and  Nairn  to  return  one  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  (1831)  m63;  (1881)  17,365; 
(IH<H  \  19.214.  of  whom  Home  4(XK)  were  Gaelic- 
speaking,  though  Invemei<H  Rtill  is  famous,  as  in 
Defoe'a  and  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  for  the  purity  of  its 
EulJah.  See  two  books  Iw  FraMr-Maddntoah 
(IWK-n),  IOm  AndenoB^  Tnmmm  bi^im  Bail- 
woyf  (1885},  and  Memorabilia  of  Invemm  (1887). 

iBTCVMtMklre*  a  Highland  county,  the 
Iarg;<est  in  Seouaad,  aad  laifer  than  any  in  England 
bat  Yorkshire,  ptretclies  from  sea  to  sea,  ami  has  a 
totaJ  area  of  4323  sq.  m.,  of  which  1284  belong  to 
tbe  Outer  Hebri<ies— .Skye,  Harris,  Nortli  and  South 
Uiat,  Beobeeula,  Barra,  Baasay,  Eigg,  St  Kilda, 
nad  tfalr^-aereB  oilier  inhabited  Slands.  The 
mainland  portion,  measuring  85  by  65  miles,  is 
intersected  NE.  and  8W.  by  the  (Jreat  Glen  and  I 
tbe  Caledonian  Canal  (<].v. ).  'it  includes  Badenorh, 
Glearoy.  and  the  irallev  of  the  Spey  on  tbe  east ;  | 
Loehaberon  the  south ;  Glenelg,  Glengarry,  Araaaig, 
•adMoidartmUiewwt}  StimtbglaMoatliaiiwth; 
Olfun|nliait  aad  Oleanierfatoa  towaida  the  eaotre. 
It  ie  truly  a  'land  of  tbe  mountain  and  the  flood,' 
for  it  oontAins  Ben  Nens  (4406  feet),  the  highest 
point  in  Britain,  with  twenty-six  other  summits 
cjcoeeding  3500  feet,  whilst  the  chief  of  its  rivers  are 
thm  Spev,  Ness,  and  Beaulv,  and  of  ninety  good- 
■imd  lakea  Lochs  Ness.  Archaig,  Shiel,  Lochjr, 
Mooar,  Laggan,  and  Ericht.  The  west  coast  is 
indented  bv  ^alt  water  Lochs  Houm,  Nevis,  and 
Mofciart.  The  rocks  include  gneiss,  mica-elate, 
fruiita,  porphyry,  and  trap;  and  the  most  fertile 
aofl  ia  the  eoontj  reatt  on  tbe  ted  ■aadaUme  in  tbe 
«<yioT  ef  Aira,  aad  brtwaan  the  eovnty  town 
aad  Beaaly.  Only  4*6  per  MBt>  of  the  whole  area 
la  In  cohivAti'in  :  and  2.^5  eo.  m.  are  under  woo<l, 
the  ^>^in;:  -lieep-walks,  oeer-furexf,  moss,  and 
borrrn  heath,  valuable  only  as  grouse- moora.  Sheep, 
aojuberiaf  aotoe  'OO.OOO.aretheprindpalUvt^rtoek : 
•ad  ite*  m  flf  a  d••^idnlli  of  00  k.  a.  md 


upwards.  The  rivers  and  lakes  allord  splendid 
fishing,  and  in  1890  the  total  rental  of  the  shoot- 
ings, deer-forests,  and  fishings  of  Invenien-ahirO 
wa.s  £86,902.  The  land  is  mostly  divided  among 
eighty-nine  proprietors,  eight  holding  each  above 
1(K),(XX)  acres.  The  cmmty  n  iuniK  one  member 
to  parliament.  Invenictis  is  itti  only  town  of  any 
size;  Kingussie  and  Fort  William,  though  police 
bnrgha,  are  mere  villagee,  aa  also  are  Beaulv.  Fort 
Augustna,  and  Portree.  Pop.  (isoi)  72,672  ; 
( 1841 )  97.709  ;  ( 1881 )  00,4r>4  ;  ( 1891 )  88.3K2,  or  less 
than  twenty  one  inhabilant>i  per  sijuare  mile.  See 
artii  li"*  on  (he  chief  islands,  lakes,  &c. ,  as  well  as 

on  Highlands,  Hebrides,  Cvi<lodsh,  Dsb&- 
FOUBTC,  OunntOY,  aad  Foybbs. 

Inyerslon,  in  Mnslc,  Is  of  three  kinds.  ( 1 )  Of 
a  chord,  when  any  other  of  its  component  notes  than 
the  root  i^  iilnoed  lowest  (see  HarmoNY).  (2)  Of 
an  intcrviil  (within  the  octave),  when  the  lower 
note  is  transposed  an  octave  higher,  or  vice  vertd. 
To  find  what  an  interval  l>ecome8  by  invertton, 
subtract  the  figure  denoting  it  from  the  figure  nine ; 
thus,  a  second  inverted  becomes  a  srventh.  a  thiid 
l>ecomes  a  sixth,  &c  In  this  change  major  in- 
terval^  become  minor,  augmented  intervals  become 
diminished,  and  vie*  versA.  (3)  Of  a  aubjeet  or 
theme,  when  tt  ia  imitated  in  eontraiy  motion— Lo. 
the  melody  progresses  by  the  same  intervals  as  the 
original  tfienie,  but  ascends  or  descends  always  in 
a  contrary  tion.  Tlu^'  i^<  a  frequent  doviiM  in 
fugues  and  otlier  contrapuntal  mnsio. 

Invertebrata,  a  collective  title  for  those 

animals  which  a^'ree  in  7wt  exhibiting  the  char- 
acteristics of  Vertebrates — viz.  a  dorsal  nerve 
cord,  a  dorsal  median  supporting  axis  or  notO> 
chord,  reepiratory  clefts  on  die  pharynx,  a  ventnl 
heart,  and  eyes  arising  for  the  most  i>art  as  oat- 
growths  of  the  brain.  But  the  dixining  line  is 
no  longer  so  ckar  as  it  once  seemed,  fur  not  only 
are  Ascidians  or  Tunicala  recognised  as  depenerale 
Vertebrate  or  Chordate animals,  but  several 'worm' 
tvpea,  among  Nemarleans  and  Cha  topoda,  approach 
Vertebrates  in  some  ol  their  cbfluiaeterB,  while 
Balanogloseus  (q.v.)  and  Oepbalodtwos  (q.v.)  are 
so  n(>ar  the  boundary'  line  tliat  they  are  luiuiSly 
called  Hemi-chordata'or  half  Vertebrates. 

Invertebrate  animals  are  first  divided  into  (I) 
Protozoa— nni*€ellular— aad  (2)  Metaioa— molti* 
cellular.  The  latter  then  fall  into  two  diatlnet 
divisions;  (a)  without  body-cavities— Sponges  and 
Ccelenterates — an<l  (6)  with  niore  or  less  of  a  body- 
cavity— the  Cu>l()niata.  Among  the  latter  star- 
fi!<h,  &c.  (without  including  Vertebrates),  the 
Echinodenus,  the  ArthroiHMis  (Crustaceans,  In- 
Mcta,  &&),  and  the  Molluscs  (livalveai  cnaila. 
ctttCle*lhh),  and  finally  a  great  mob  of  'worraa,* 
divisible  into  many  classes— Flnt  wnmis,  Nemer- 
teans,   Kound-wornis,   Chfetopods,  &c — have  to 

be  distingnlilied.  See  Vbstibsata,  aad  aepaiate 

articles. 

IllTeriirle«  a  royal  burgh  of  Aberdeenebire,  at 

the  influx  of  the  I'nc  to  the  Don,  16  milo  NAV.  of 
Aberdeen.  With  Elgin,  &c.  it  returns  one  member 
to  parliament   Pop.  3048. 

IllTestltliret  in  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, means  the  act  of  giving  corporal  possession 
of  a  manor,  office,  or  beneticf,  accompanied  by  a 
certain  ceremonial,  such  as  the  delivery  of  a 
bmuhf  a  baaner.  or  an  instrument  of  ofDee^ 
more  or  leso  deaigned  to  eignify  tbo  powar  or 
anthority  whiefa  it  ia  asjppoeed  to  convey.  The 
contest  al3out  ecclesiastical  investitures  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  course  of  medieval 
history.  The  system  of  feudal  tenure  bad  liecome 
so  universal  that  it  affected  even  the  land  hold  by 
ecclesiastics.  Acconlingly,  ecclesiastics  who,  in 
virtoa  of  tba  eodeaiaatMal  offioe  which  they  baU^ 
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came  into  poasession  of  lands  Ix'pan  to  \>e  reganled 
as  beconiinjj  by  the  very  fact  leiiil.itory  to  the 
suzerain  uf  thesi!  landn  ;  and  the  Hii/>'iiLiri>  tliought 
tbemuelvefl  entitled  to  claim,  in  reference  to  these 
pereonages,  the  same  rights  which  they  enjoyed 
over  the  other  feudatories  of  their  doniaina.  Amon^ 
these  rights  was  that  of  granting  solemn  investi- 
ture. Now,  in  the  ciixp  <if  liL-«hope,  nl)lK)t.'<,  and 
other  church  di^itariea  tlie  fonnof  investiture  cnn- 
aisted  in  the  delivery  of  a  pastoral  staff  or  crosier, 
and  (he  pluciog  •  ring  npou  the  finger:  and  as 
tbase  iMulgw  of  offiea  were  emblematic — tae  one  of 
the  r^piritii.il  cfire  of  souls,  the  other  of  the  ei<pou8al», 
as  it  were,  between  the  paittir  and  his  cliurch  or 
monastery  -ihi;  assutnniion  of  this  right  by  the  lay 
suzerains  became  a  subject  of  constant  and  angr}' 
complaint  on  the  part  w  the  church.  On  the  part 
of  toe  suzerains  it  was  replied  that  they  did  not 
claim  to  grant  by  this  rite  the  spiritual  powers  of 
the  office,  tbeir  function  Molelv  to  grant  posses- 

sion of  it4  temporalities.  itut  the  church  party 
urged  that  the  ceremonial  in  itself  invulvea  the 
granting  of  spiritual  powers;  insomuch  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  clergy  fh>m  electing  to  n  see 
when  vacant,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  emperors  to 
take  possession  of  the  crosier  and  ring,  until  it 
should  \Hi  their  own  i)le.'iMue  to  grant  investiture  to 
their  favourites.  The  disfavour  in  whicli  tlie  prac- 
tloe  had  long  been  hM  tomoA  its  most  energetic 
expression  in  Ibe  perMm  of  Gngoiy  VIL,  who  hav- 
ing, in  the  year  1074,  enacted  most  strinffmt 
measures  for  the  rojiression  of  simon\',  prDceeuwl, 
in  1075,  to  coudenin,  under  excommunication,  the 
practice  of  investiture,  as  almost  necessarily  con- 
nected with  simony,  or  leading  to  it.  But  a  po{>e 
of  the  same  century.  Urban  IL,  went  further,  and 
(1095)  absolutely  and  entirely  forbade  not  idone 
lay  investiture,  but  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  fealtv 
to  a  lay  suzerain  by  an  ecclesiastic.  In  tlic  l'2tii 
century  the  pope,  I'oscal  II.,  agreed  to  surrender 
the  poesessioneand  ro\-alties  of  the  church  on  condi- 
tien  ol  the  emperar  ( Henry  V. )  giving  up  his  claim  to 
InvesHtare.  This  Ixeaty,  however,  never  huL  any 
practical  effect;  nor  was  the  contest  finally  a<ljusted 
until  tliL'  ci'leUrated  concordat  of  Worms  in  112*2,  in 
wliicli  tlio  einiieror  agreed  to  give  uj)  the  form  of 
investiture  wUh  the  ring  and  ixtstoral  staff ,  togi-ant 
to  the  clergy  the  right  of  tree  elections,  and  to 
restore  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
wliich  lia<l  been  seized  either  by  himself  or  by  his 
father;  while  the  pope,  on  his  part,  consented  that 
the  elections  should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  tlic 
emperor  or  his  official,  but  witli  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  provincial  synod ;  that  investiture  might  be 
given  vy  tlie  emperor,  Imt  only  by  the  touch  of  the 
i'-qitre  ;  and  that  the  bishops  and  otluT  iTmnh 
dii^'iiitaries  should  faithfully  discharge  all  the  feudal 
duties  which  beionge*!  to  their  principality.  See 
Enql.\kd  (Chukch  ok),  Feudalism. 

InvlnrtbleA.  See  Fe.nia.ns,  Cavendish. 

InTOlucrc.  in  a  shortened  Inflorescence  ( q.  v. ). 
such  fc*  the  umbel,  the  bracts,  unless  Hnp])rcsse<l, 
are  necea«arily  close  together,  and  form  an  apparent 
whorl  (but  really  a  close  spiral)  around  the  group 
of  pedicels.  Thia  la  the  involncra.  In  oomponnd 
nrahels  the  whorl  of  hrsAts  of  the  secondary  umbel 
is  tliercfore  a  secondary  involucre,  and  is  commonly 
called  an  involiicel.  In  composites  the  crowded 
whorl  of  green  leavi  s  irnmciliatelv  outside  the  capi- 
talum,  which  the  non-botanist  mistakes  foracalvx, 
is  oooatantly  termed  the  involucre,  but  no  feae 
laaoenrately,  since  here  the  true  bracts  are  tho!«e  of 
the  separate  florets,  and  occur  on  the  surface  of  the 
capitnlnm  itself  (e.g.  Finnia,  Sunflower,  v^c.  ).  Tiie 
composite  '  involucre '  is  therefore  merely  derived 
from  those  leaves  of  the  axis  below  the  capitidnm 
which  remaia  green  and  vegetative  since  Mtiing 


no  Horets  in  their  axils.  In  Scabious  (q.v.^  th*> 
true  bract  of  each  floret  in  the  capitulum  unuo» 
as  a  sheath  around  the  ovary,  and  i.s  also  kno«n 
as  the  involucel.  Here,  a^nin,  we  have  »  r^ret- 
table  use  of  terms,  theimadvea  hnidly  mtemmty, 

in  two  distinct  senses. 

Involule*   See  EvoLUTE. 

InvotattMl  nnd  Evolatlon  are  two  opera- 
tions the  eoDvene  ol  each  other.  Ttie  object  «it  the 
fitst  is  to  raise  a  number  to  any  power,  which  ii 
effected  by  continuously  multiplying  the  nnnit»-r 
by  itself  till  the  numVwr  of  factors  is  eoual  to  tL« 
nunil>er  designating  the  power.  Thus,  2  raised  is 
the  third  power  iB2x2x2,  or8;7  raiaed  to  the 
fourth  power  is  7  x  7  x  7  x  7,  orS401,  Aa  B«aln> 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  extracti<in  of  a  root 
of  any  number — that  is,  it  is  a  n)etlH«i  for  discover- 
ing xvhut  number,  wlicn  raiscii  to  a  cert.ain  {>ower. 
will  give  a  certuia  known  number,  l  iius,  the  square 
root  of  64  is  8— that  is,  8  is  the  numljcr  wliich,  raised 
to  the  second  power,  will  j;ive  64}  S ia  thefsaflh 
root  of  81— that  is,  S  raisea  to  the  fbotih  powerii 
81  (  and  so  on.  The  symbols  expressive  of  the  twc 
operations  are  as  follow  :  6^  means  tlint  5  is  to  be 
raised  to  the  third  power;  (7*)'  means  that  tb« 
square  or  second  power  of  7  is  to  be  raised  to  tbc 

fifth  power ;  v  ^  or  ^9  or  9*  signifies  that  the  es- 

traetiainitf  theseeond  orsqnaie  root  ef  9  is  roqnfaed; 

^258  or  25^,  that  flie  fourth  root  of  ToQ  istohs 
extracted  ;  and  so  on.  Involution  and  evolntiea, 
like  nmltiplication  and  division,  or  ditlerentiatina 
and  integration,  differ  in  the  extent  of  their  appli- 
cation ;  the  former,  or  direct  operation,  can  ahravt 
be  completed,  while  there  are  numberless  case*  ;e 
which  the  latter  fails  to  express  the  rettolt  itiU 
perfect  accuracy.  I 

lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Arna,  was  ' 
beloved  by  Zens,  and,  transformed  throagh  fear  ol 
Hera's  jealousy  into  «  now,  had  nmngr  wnad«fi«fa 

bee  Abo  US. 

Iodine,  (sym.  I,  eqniv.  Iff7)  is  one  of  the  tear 

non  metallic  elements.    It  was  discovered  in  1811. 
by  Courtois,  in  the  waste  liquors  produced  in  th« 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  aslies  ot 
seaweeds.   A  few  years  later  Gay-Luaaao  diaoovercd 
that  it  was  a  simple  elementary  body.    While  it  j 
is  still  obtained  from  the  half-fused  ash  of  dri«d 
seaweeds,  which  is  known  in  Britain  as  Kelp  ' 
(c|.v. ).  it  is  much  more  largely  ]>rc]'ai<'d  in  SoulB 
Anii  rica  from  the  iodate  of  sodium,  which  is  foud 
nssiM.iate<l  with  nitrato  of  sodium  in  the  —liis  | 
CiiiU  saltpetre.  i 
In  email  quantity,  and  nanally  in  nnwiWiinHsn  ' 
with  sodium,  ningnesinm,  or  calcium,  iodine  *• 
verv'  widely  difluscd  over  the  earth's  surface.  It 
exists  in  sea  water,  in  marine  animals  and  plants, 
and  in  certain  mineral  springs.    It  is  abo  found  is 
several  minerals,  as,  for  example,  in  certain  Mexi-  I 
can  silver  ores,  in  SUeaian  line  ores,  in  phospherise 
from  the  Upper  Pttlatinate,  and  in  coal 

At  ordinary  temperatures  it  usually-  oecun  in 
solid,  dark-gray,  glwtenin^  scales ;  it  w,  however, 
crystallisable,  anil  sometimes  appears  as  an  octa- 
hednn  with  %  rhombic  base.  It  is  soft,  and  admit* 
readily  of  trttaration,  haa  the  high  specific  gravity 
of  4  "95,  and  evolves  a  peculiar  and  disafrveable 
i  odour,  wliich  indicate  its  great  volatility,    it  fn*r» 
,  at  225"  (107'  0.  i,  and  at  about  3o(J' (  177  "O  it  boilv 
and  is  converted  into  the  purple  vapour  to  which 
it  owes  its  name  (Or.  M*.  'vlolet-lIke')!  it  ha> 
an  acrid  taste,  and  communicates  a  orowuisb- 
'  yellow  colour  to  the  skin.     It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  waterr 

i solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  of  hydriodic 
acid,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Iodine  vmpoar  u 
the  heavieat  of  known  v^poa>t»  its  speeillo  gimvity 
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eom pared  with  air  M  unity  being  8*7161  It 
InneH  «lirectly  with  pJuw^lionis,  iHul|>liur,  and  the 
metals.  It«  behaviour  with  hyilrof^en  is  analogous 
to  that  of  chhmne  anil  bromirif  (set?  HvDuo- 
CHLA>RIC  Acid),  bat  its  atfinilies  are  weaker  than 
tiloae  of  the  last-iuuned  elements.  It  likewin  coni- 
Imiee  with  nwaentns  organie^  eabetanee^  and  the 
conipoand  which  it  forms  with  starch  is  of  mieh 
nn  int«?nw  Mue  cnlriur  that  a  solution  of  staroh 
forms  the  lM*st  ttwt  for  the  prt-nence  of  free  iinline. 
By  ineans  of  this  test  one  part  of  iodine  may  be 
1 1  elected  when  dissolved  in  one  million  parte  of 
water. 

With  hydrogen  iodine  forms  one  compnnnd, 
hytlruniir  arid  (  HI ),  a  colourless,  pungent  acui  gas, 
which  in  most  respects  is  analogous  with  hydro- 
chloric  acid.  It  may  be  obtains  by  gently  lieat- 
ing  a  mixture  of  ainorphons  phosphorus,  iodine, 
ami  water.  Tlie  solable  iodidei  of  the  metaie  may 
he  obtained  hjr  tlie  direct  eombinatlon  of  liydrfodic 
acid  with  the  metallic  oxidoti,  the  resulting  com- 
|KMinilA  licing  the  metallic  io<litle  and  water.  Some 
of  thr-«e»  iodidcfl  are  of  extreme  brilliancy — e.g. 
the  iodide  ol  mercury,  scarlet ;  the  iodide  of 
jdlow ;  and  otiiere  are  of  greet  valae  in  medicine. 
Amongvit  the  latter  miiat  be  c«<pecially  mentioned 
iodidf*  of  jMita.«.«inm,  iodide  of  iron,  and  the  icMlidcs 
of  ni»TPury. 

lofiidc  of  potassium  is  one  of  the  mof;t  important 
tiie«lieineH  in  the  phamiacopocia.  It  crystaUises  in 
ooloarleae  caliee,  wliich  are  sometimee  elear»  bat 
tteoallY  hare  aa  opaque  wliitish  appearance,  and 

are  ■oloble  in  water  and  spirit.  It  h  'li-rompoHed 
and  the  i<Mline  set  free  by  chlorine,  linmiine,  fuming 
nitric  arid,  and  Ozone  (f).v.).  I(»<li<ie  of  iron  i.n 
formed  by  shaking  iron  wire  or  filings  in  a  cloeed 
veaeel  with  four  times  the  weight  of  iodine  eoi- 
pended  in  water.  There  are  two  iodidee  of  mercaiy 
— rii.  the  green  sub  iodide  (Hgl)  and  the  red 
iodide  (Hglj).  Tlieii'  are  several  well-defiued 
compounds  of  iodine  uiid  oxygen,  but  they  are  of 
no  special  interest. 

Toe  preparations  of  iodine  are  employed  exten- 
wMlf  m  medicine  and  in  Photo^phy  (q.v.). 
Iodine  it*elf  or  it-*  rnmponnds  may  givo  rise  to  the 
•yinptom<<  ktiown  as  nu/i.-cm  ;  niKst  ciiiiiiiiniily  run- 
Ming  at  the  ii<»<-  ami  I'Sf",  with  h<'a<iucln.'  utkI  H<ire 
throat;  somctiiii&'>  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  the  other  symptoma 
In  tb«  cawe  of  the  iodine  oompouods  these  un- 
pleasant resulto  usnally  cease  il  the  dose  be  in- 
creaMil. 

Iodine  and  it«  cotn(>oanil8  increase  the  activity 
of  the  absorbent  system  generally,  and  are  nseftil 
ia  eslargenient  of  the  ghuida  connected  with  that 
eyataw  (lymphatic  glande,  thyroid,  spleen),  and 
wherever  al>:«orption  i«  dcfiricnf  f  hypertrophy  of 
lineawt*.  uterus,  »'v.c.  ;  in<l«)h'nr  iriHammatory  exu- 
dation in  any  organ).  But  they  are  pcrhajts  of  the 
fremUmt  value  in  certain  forms  of  chronic  rlieuma- 
thm,  eertain  stages  of  syphilis,  in  scrofulous  con- 
ditkaw  gmerally,  and  in  chrooic  poisoning  by 
tnereery  and  lead.  In  the  last  case  thev  set  free 
m*'tal.«from  iiis<)!u!>l>- compounds  in  tfie  tissues, 
mod  allow  them  to  be  eliminated  fnmi  the  body  in 
eolatiaa  in  the  urinOi 

Iodine  is  chiefly  prescribed  intemallv  in  oombina- 
liaa,  aa  iodide  of  potaasinm,  iodide  of  iron,  espcoi  . 
all|rfa|  stmmnns  cases,  and  red  ifnlidc  of  mercury  in 
•rphilis.  Free  ioiiine  is  very  apt  to  cause  irrita 
tj.Hi  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  can  in  genenil 
•olj  be  employed  in  small  doses.  But  as  an  exter- 
Ml  application,  in  the  fonn  of  ointment,  tincture, 
or  iiaiJDent,  it  b  extensively  nsed  and  is  very 
raloahJe.  It  acta  ss  a  parasiticide  in  ringworm, 
T*iooves  mn-r-ilar  pains,  and  promotes  the  alisorp- 
tkm  of  vxadaiions  and  tlie  subduing  of  chronic 
laiaznmatioaa.  In  laige  doiee  iodine  and  most  ol 


the  iodides  aet  as  irritant  pofsons ;  hat  veiy  few 

fatal  ca.ses  are  on  recoril.  In  the  event  of  ]>(ii<ic)n- 
ing  with  the  tincture  of  iodine  the  first  point  is  to 
evacuate  the  stomach.   See  PonOHB, 

Iodoform  (CHI,)  is  a  lemon-yellow  cr\-stalline 
snitstauce,  having  a  safTron  like  txiour  an^  an  un- 
pleoHunt  imlino  like  ta^U'.  Its  odour  is  most  per- 
siMtent,  and  can  hardly  l>e  removeil.  Il  is  of 
interest  as  having  a  composition  similar  to  that 
of  Chloroform  (q*T.),  from  wluch  it  only  diifen  in 
having  iodine  in  the  place  of  chlorine.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  imlinc  on  alcohol  in 
the  presence  of  curlK)nate  of  iKtt^»>h.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  ip  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  It  is  readily  volatile  when  heated, 
and  in  the  form  of  vapour  has  anaesthetic  pro- 
perties. It  is  employed  externally  as  an  appFica- 
tion  to  painful  ulcers,  and  it  often  gives  rci  lief  in 
uterine  cancer.  In  the  form  of  iodofonn  gaUM  it 
is  used  in  antiseptic  surgery. 

Iollt«.  SeeOoKDimm. 

lona*  the  most  famous  of  the  Hebrides,  1^ 
mile  W.  of  the  south-western  extremity  of  Mull. 
Its  modem  name  is  believed  to  have  onginated  in 

a  mistaken  reading  of  n  for  « ;  the  word  in  the 
oldest  manuscripts  being  clearly  written  Iot«i. 
From  the  Gth  ci'iitury  to  tlie  17th  century  liio 
island  was  most  generally  called  /,  //,  la,  In,  Eu, 
Hu,  Hi,  Hii,  Hie,  IIu,  Y,  or  I'l— that  in,  dimply, 
*  the  island or  Jeolmkiiit  J-Colvn^KilUt  or  I/m- 
Cb/wo-JTt'f/e— that  is,  *the  Mand  of  Colnmba  of 
the  church.*  It  is  .^^  miles  long,  and  \\  mile 
broad.  Its  area,  comjtuted  by  Be<le  at  'live 
fannlies '  ( or  'five  hitles  of  iaml,  as  liie  |»assage  is 
rendered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle),  is  3^  sq. 
m.,  or  S264  acres,  of  which  rather  more  than  a 
fourth  part  is  under  tillage.  The  soil  is  naturally 
fruitful ;  its  fertility  was  regarded  as  nnraculous 
in  the  dark  a^'«><.  ami.  no  doubt,  led  to  the  early 
occupation  of  loua.  Uunii,  the  highest  point  of 
the  island,  ie  897  ieet  above  the  eea-leval.  Fop. 
243. 

Its  history  begfaiB  In  the  year  SflS,  when  8t 

Cnlm?i1ia  (q.v  ).  leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
landed  upon  lona  with  twelve  disciples.  Having 
obtaini'il  a  ^.'rant  of  the  island,  he  built  upon  it  a 
monasterv,  which  was  long  regarded  as  the  mother- 
dhurch  of  the  Picts,  and  was  venerated  not  only 
among  the  Scots  of  Biitain  and  Ireland,  but  amoo^ 
the  Anjijles  of  the  north  of  England,  who  oweil  their 
etinversion  to  the  self  denying  miv-ionaiies  of  lona. 
1- ion)  the  end  of  the  6th  to  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury lona  was  scarcely  second  to  anv  monastery  fn 
the'  British  Isles ;  and  it  was  this  Crilliant  era  of 
its  annals  which  rose  m  Johnson's  mind  when  he 
descrils-d  it  as  '  that  illustrious  island  which  was 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 
whence  savage  clans  and  rco  irii;  barbarians  dei ive«l 
the  henetits  of  knowledge  and  the  blcMings  of 
religion.'  But  neither  piety  nor  learning  availed 
to  save  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  fierce  and 
heathen  Norsemen.  They  bnmed  it  in  790  and 
again  in  80*2.  Its  'family'  (as  the  monks  Mere 
called)  of  sixty  eight  persons  were  martyrc«l  in  hOti. 
A  second  nia'rtyraom,  in  825,  is  the  subject  of  a 
oontemporenr  llatin  poem  by  Walafridus  Strahua. 
On  the  Chrwtmas  evening  of  6M  the  island  was 
again  wa^te*!  by  the  Norsemen,  who  .^lew  the  abbot 
luul  lllteen  of  hi-*  monks.  Toward-*  tin-  eml  of  the 
ne.xt  century  the  nionH.''tery  was  repaireti  by  St 
Margaret,  the  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  It  was 
visited  in  1097  hgr  King  Magnu>«  Barefoot  of  Norway. 
It  wae  now  part  w  that  lungdom,  and  so  fell 
under  the  eeeWttstieal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Man  and  tin-  ,\rr!il>i<Iio|(  i>f  Trundhjem.  In  1201 
a  Beuedictiue  uumastery  was  founded  here,  and  a 

Bowdiotine  (afterwards  Angustlniau)  nnnneiy. 
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IONIAN  ISLANDS 


Tn  1506  Tnna  hfcnme  the  seat  of  tlie  Scnttifli  Tlishon 
of  the  Islfs,  the  abbey  church  being  hi>  cathtHlral, 
Mid  the  iiioiik^  h'm  chapter. 

No  building  now  remains  on  the  Hand  which 
can  claim  to  have  sheltered  St  ColuniUa  or  his 
diieiplcs.  The  most  ancient  rmnn  are  the  Laith* 
riehean,  or  Fonndntionfi,  in  a  little  Imf  to  the 
west  of  Port-a  rhnn-nicli  ;  t  l  <  f  'obhan  Cuildich,  or 
Culdees'  Cell,  in  a  iiulluw  iH't  wceu  Dunii  and  Diin- 
hhuirp;  the  rath  or  hill-fort  of  Dnnblniirg  ;  and 
the  Cileaun-an-Teampull,  or  Glen  of  the  Church,  in 
the  mi<ldle  of  the  island.  St  Oraa*a  Chapel,  now 
the  oldest  cliuri'h  in  tlio  islimd,  may  probably  bo 
of  tlic  later  jiart  of  the  lltli  ccntun*.  St  Mary's 
Nnnneiy  i-*  pei  Imps  n  eentiiry  Inter.  T he  Catlu'ilnil, 
or  St  Mar)-'8  Church,  seems  to  have  been  built 
ehUHy  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century-.  It 
liM  a  «lioir»  with  a  aaeriaty  on  the  north  side^  and 
ebapeb  on  the  soath  tide;  north  and  eoath  tran- 
septs :  a  central  tower,  70  feet  lii;,'h ;  and  a  nave. 
An  inscription  (<ief;vet'd  al»out  18^19)  on  (jne  of  the 
colnmnH  of  the  choir  seemed  to  denote  that  it  Wius 
the  vvork  of  an  Irisli  eecleaiasttc  who  died  in  1203. 
On  tlie  north  of  the  cathedral  are  the  chapter-home 
and  other  remains  of  the  conventual  or  monastic 
buildin<fs.  In  the  '  Keili^  Oran ' — so  called,  it  is 
snpixwed,  from  St  ((ran,  a  kinsman  of  St  ('oluml>a, 
the  lirst  who  found  a  j^rave  in  it — were  buried 
Ecgfrid,  king  of  Nortlinnuiria,  in  684  ;  Godfed,  king 
of  the^ Ikies,  in  1188;  and  Uaoo  Oapac,  king  of  the 
Isles,  in  1228.  No  monnments  of  these  princes  now 
remain.  The  oldest  of  tlie  ninny  tombstones  on  the 
island  are  two  willi  Irish  inseriptions,  one  of  them, 
it  i.s  lielieved,  Iteinj,'  the  monnment  of  a  bishop  of 
Coouor  who  die<l  at  lona  in  1174.  To  this  in- 
(ereating  island  a  great  Catholic  pilgrimage  took 

ftaoe  in  June  188&     For  St  Martina  Cross,  see 
'ROS8;  see  also  the  Duke  of  .Ar^jyll's  lona  (1871  ; 
aewed.  18S9),  ami  other  workn  eiteil  at  CoLL  .MU.V. 

Iooia«  the  ancient  name  of  the  coast  di.stnct« 
and  islands  of  western  Asia  Minor.  The  name 
was  deriveil  from  the  lontans,  one  of  the  four  most 
ancient  tribes  in  (ireece.  According  to  the  usrinlly 
reteiviid  tradition,  after  lieing  driven  out  f  ilc 
I'eloponnesus,  they  removed  to  Attica,  wheiuf!, 
about  1060  II. C,  they  sent  forth  warrior  bands  to 
settle  on  the  bavs  and  jpromontoriee  and  islands 
of  Ada  Minor ;  rat  it  is  more  prohaUe  that  the 
immigration  wa.s  irradnal  and  was  spread  over  a 
lon^  period  of  time.  Althoii^'li  inonntainaus, 
lonui  embracc<i  the  three  valleys  watered  l>y  the 
Hermns,  Cayster,  and  .Meaudur,  and  was  a  Keanti- 
ful  and  fertile  country,  extending,  aoconlin^'  to 
Ptolemy,  from  the  river  Hemiiu  to  the  river 
Meander,  though  Hcrmlotus  and  StmYx)  make  it 
soiMfwIiat  Ia:;:i-r.  It  soon  reaele-d  a  lii^di  itoint  of 
pr<)«$]i«frity  ;  agiiciiitnra  and  comiiitirce  lluuiinhe«i ; 
colonies  were  sent  out.  which  settlecl  on  the  shores 
of  the  lilack  Sea  and  in  tiie  south  of  Gaul  (Mas- 
«lia) ;  and  grsat  elties  arose,  of  which  Ephestm, 
•Smyrna,  Clazomenje,  Ervthm»,  Colonhon.  and 
MiletUM  were  the  nxwt  celebmted.  TiieHe  cities, 
nitli  six  otlierx,  forme*!  the  Ionian  Ijeague.  Each 
rf-l-iirn'rl  \tn  inde|iendence,  the  form  of  government 
l>eiii;,'  d-:uocratical  ;  but  all  met  together  periocli- 
cally  at  Faniontnin,  near  Priene,  for  the  discawton 
of  sach  aflalni  and  interests  as  thev  had  in  com- 

ni'iti,  fi.r  n'liu'ii'tis  wor^liip.  and  fur  tie-  <'elebi-ation 
«»j  jilblettc  grinie^,  A  ft?w  centuries  later  the 
twelve  eittee  were  made  thirteen  by  the  accesfion 
of  biuyma.  Thexo  Ionian  stated  were  gradually 
Mihdne«l  liy  the  kings  of  Lvdia.  Then  they  pessed 
( 'i'7  n.c.)  under  the  !*way  of  the  Per-fan*.  Imt  were 
niloweil  a  con'^iderable  mea-i^ure  of  uuetiia!  hbcrty. 
Tiiey  rev<jlte«i.  however,  in  500,  but  were  rednceil 
tn  Mibjection  after  a  bloHly  kittle  near  Epho^us  in 
486  B,C  During  the  great  Per«i.-vn  war  the  con- 
tiogeint  which  they  fnmished  to  their  oiiental 


rnaHt^TR  deserted  to  the  Oreeks  at  the  battle  d 
Myeale  (479  u.c. );  thereupon  the  lonians  tLie«J 
into  an  alliai\ee  with  Athens,  vi|M)n  which  ihfv 
now  became  dependent.  By  the  ]teace  of  Ant&i- 
cidas  (387  B.C.)  they  were  again  made  subject  to 
the  Peniaas,  and  remained  so  till  the  time  ei  Akx- 
ander  the  Great.  _  Prmn  thi^  ]>eriod  Ionia  shani 
the  fat*  of  the  neiglibonring  countries,  and  in  W 
D.C.  w  .'us  added  to  the  lioman  empire  by  Pompey. 
after  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  In  later  timef  it 
was  so  ravaged  by  the  Turks  that  few  traces  d 
its  former  greatness  are  now  left.— The  leaiiai 
were  re^'arded  as  somewhat  elTeininate.  They  wm 
•Healtliy  and  hixnrious;  and  the  tine  nrt?  were  cnl 
tivate<f  anion^'Kt  them  at  a  niueh  <  n1i<  i  M,\t<-  thu 
amongHt  their  kinsmen  in  the  motln  r  countrr. 
Two  of  the  celebrated  temples  of  the  tirwlc 
world,  that  of  Diana  and  that  of  A|«Uoii  both  mat 
EphesuB,  were  In  Ionia.  For  lome  ardiiteettre, 
see  GkkkK  ABCHlTErn  nE.  For  the  Ionian  rn.»i-, 
see  Music.  The  loniiin  Kcliind  was  the  imit>. 
given  to  the  repi-esentative  pliilosopliern  of  the 
Ionian  Creeks,  such  as  Thales,  Anaximaader, 
Anaximene;',  Ileraclitus,  Anaxagoras  (see  ihm 
names),  who  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  tht 
question  what  was  the  primordial  conr^titutive  pris 
Ciple  of  tlie  eosmicjil  univer>.e.  The  Ionic  di.uo  -, 
nearlv  akin  to  .\ttic,  excels  the  other  Greek  dialects 
in  softness  and  smoothnese,  dtfeHy  faoiB  the  gwttr 
richness  of  its  vowel  system. 

Ionian  I^lland.S,  <i  groun,  or  rathfrr  chain,  oi 
Islands,  al>ont  forty  in  number,  Ptreteliin;^'  alof:.- 
the  west  aud  south  coasts  of  Greece.    CWlii  (1  or- 
evm),  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca  (Theaki),  C<"pb- 
alonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo(Cytheral  are  the  laigwt 
Aeeoante  of  their  phvsieal  teatnres  and  other  psr- 
ticnlars  will  Ix'  found  under  the  sejuimte  island-. 
Total  area,  1010  !-q.  m. ;  pop.  ( I879i  244.4.13.  i  Iv.to 
about  250,000,  nio.stly  of  (ireek  desn  nt.    The  siit 
face  is  generally  mountainous,  the  plains  and  vallevf 
being  fertile.    The  collective  term  *  Ionian'  is  of 
mmlem  date.  Previous  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
by  Itome  the  onlv  one  of  these  islands  titat  rose 
;tlii)ve  the  historiclini  i/on  ^  ;i>  the  Corinthian  eohwy 
of  Corcyra.    On  the  divu>ion  of  the  Itonian  empire 
these  islands  were  included  in  the  eastern  half.  In 
1081  Corfn  and  Cephalcnia  fell  into  the  hands  d 
Robert  Gniscard,  and  frocn  iliat  time  thev  hod  a 
very  chequere<l  histor>-  for  three  tmndred  ana  twenty 
years.    In  1401  C<»rfn  came  into  the  |>os.s*»uon  of 
the  \'enetianH,  ^^ho  in  the  same  ccntiirv  acquired 
Zante  and  Cephaionia,  and  subsequently  mo^t  of 
the  other  islands  included  in  the  group.  The 
Venetians  retained  tliem  until  1797,  when  they 
cetled  them  to  Prance.   The  islands  were  seized  by 
ItiiHsia  and  Tnrkey  in  1790;  and  the  Fm(>«>ror  Pa  .1 
created  the  Republic  of  the  iSeveii  I'nited  Ulauti*. 
under  Uie  protM't ion  of  Turkey.    But  in  1807  ihfv 
were  given  back  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  TiUiu 
In  1809  €hmt  Britain  emiea  Zante,  Cephaionia, 
and  Ceripi.  in  1810  Santa  Maura,  in  1814  Paxo, 
an«l  after  .\api)leon's  fall  Corfu  ;  and  on  NoveinWr 
5,   1815,  were  formed  the  I  niii'il  Stat*>s  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  under  the  proteettitHie  of  (ireai 
Itritain.  While  they  were  connected  with  Eog- 
land  the  government  was  carried  oo  by  two 
i  as-semblies  and  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  th* 
I  repre*>entati\ e  of  the  Pritisli  g<)VtrTiment.  T1:' 
i  rule   of   the   »ueces!-ive   coTnmis>iotitM"s,  .•iitlinu;.'  i 
direete«l  to  the  construction  of  roads,  the  ri>j:iii  i 
tion  of  the  systems  of  taxation,  the  eetabliahtuciit 
of  edneatiima!  institntions,  the  reform  of  Um 
administv.itioii  of  jiisti.f.  and  siniihvr  public  work- 
for  the  furtiieranco  ut  the  iutelleotnal  and  niatcri  ! 
welfare  of  the  people,  was  on  the  whole  arbitmi  v 
i  and  despotfr.    There  was  permanent  friction,  often 
!  of  a  m^vvf  character,  between  the  represeatatire 
'  of  Britain  and  the  rspresentativee  of  the  ialaiadera. 
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Nor  did  the  concesiiions  of  freedom  of  tlie  press,  an 
i-xienKiori  uf  the  fmnchi^e,  ami  freciioin  of  election 
(niib  tiie  right  of  the  ballot),  both  manicipal 
and  parliamentAiy,  extorted  in  1849  by  the  ai»- 
turlmno*^  of  Kiirape  daring  the  year  previous,  do 
miuh  to  reduci?  the  friction.  Insurrections  broke 
out  anionp't  the  p<'nj<antrv ;  the  tlisrunU'iit  wilh 
British  rule  incren.H«xI ;  anc{  the  {>arty  that  a{;itat<.Ml 
lor  incor]K>ration  ^\  ith  Greece  WWMd  dftUy  Stronger. 
In  the  end  of  1858  Mr  GladalOM  Mttt  «8  a 
*pee{at  eommiiwimier  tn  Mcertnin  what  covtd  be 
tlunp  t"  inrot  tlie  claims  of  the  lM»pulfition.  Ho 
•h-clarfNl  ii;,'iiinHt  aniH'Xfitiori  to  (trpcce.  Hut  in 
ISftl  the  election  of  tlio  sou  of  the  kinj,'  of  Dontuark 
a."  con:«titatioiial  king  of  Greece  gave  England  an 
o]iportnnity  ot  gettinu  rid  of  tnis  tranblcMNna 
dependency.  On  14th  XovemW  a  treaty  was  eon- 
eluded  at  tendon  by  which  the  islands  were  inoor- 
j»tratc»i  in  (Jrt-ece.  In  February  1867  they  were 
visited  by  a  iM>rie«  of  earthquake  shocks,  most 
Yiulfut  in  Cephalonia,  where  they  caused  great 
de»tnMtioo  of  life  and  propertTt  And  aunoafe 
deiitroyed  the  two  ehiel  towns.  The  islands  have 
now  no  peoj^raphical  unity.  Cythera  (^^erigo)  is 
in<  liidwl  in  the  noniarohy  of  .Vrgolis.  Tlio  wsl 
•:rf}  distribut-cil  auioii};  the  thiri'  iiom.in  liii"^  of 
Corcvra  (Corfu),  ('«'phaIonia,  ami  Zacvnthos 
(Zaate).  Sec  w.>rks  by  Ansted  (186.*?),  Kirkwall 
(1864).  Von  Wartilwrg  (Vienna,  1878-79).  snd 
Kiesiann  (Paris,  1879). 

the  eomponentfl  into  which  an  electrolyte 
is  broken  op  on  electrolysis.  The  one,  the  Anton 
(the  eteetro-neKatiTe  component — e.g.  chlorine), 

travels  'a^inst'  the  current  (in  its  conventional 
direction  in  the  circuit ).  and  in  de|M>sitc<l  on  or 
chemically  attacks  the  aniKle  or  (MMitive  electrtsle  ; 
the  other,  the  Cation  (the  electro-positive  com- 
ponent— e.g.  oopper),  travels  'with'  tne  current  to 
the  cathode — e.g.  to  the  Kooons  in  the  pIlttlBg  bath, 
bee  EuwCTRiciTY,  VoL  I V.  p.  27U. 

l«Ca.  SeeL 

I  O  r,  '1  tiifniornniliiiii  of  <l(>}>t  ^'ivcn  by  a 
bonower  to  a  lender,  so  called  from  being  made  in 
tUsaUmviftled  fem  t 

Linroov,  Ut  Jamuarp  3889. 
IOUTwM«jPiMnd& 

To  Mr  CD.  A.  R 

It  i*  a  convenient  document,  bocanse  it  reouires  no 
Ktamp.  and  yet  it  i>»  viiiuable  evidence  of  tlie  exist- 
ence of  the  debt,  in  ctu^e  an  action  is  afterwards 
hrooj^t.  If.  howi'v  i,  the  I  O  U  contain  any 
pranuse  to  pay  the  debt,  then  it  will  Mnoant  to  a 
proorfvonr  note,  and  be  void  mien  tt  have  a 
*tamp,  It  <«lmuld  l«c  holograph,  dnte<l.  nnd  ad- 
droMeii  to  Mime  {terson  or  penons,  but  it  does  not 
rtove  ito  own  datoL 

I^'wa,  a  north  centraT  state  of  the  American 
Tnion,  extends  from  40"  36'  to  43'  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
fr..m  W)  l.V  to  96'  W.  Ion;:.  ,^ 
iiital  area  .V»,4(.'>  square  nules.  i»oo  in  th.-  r  iiv  j.  b. 
I  -  f  l«.umled  N.  by  the  sUte  of  I  "ppt"««t 
Mmneeota,  £.  by  the  Mississipid  River,  S.  by  the 
state  of  SfiseoDH,  and  W.  bj  die  Miflsonri  and  Big 
moTix  ri%en«.  The  climate  is  continental,  with  c«dd 
winter*,  hot  wuinriier'*,  ami  «udd<'n  olianges  of 
t'-raj»er3iture.  Tl>e  aututiin>  arc  li<  iiitifiil  and  of 
long  doration.  The  mean  temin'rature  of  the  year 
i*  47*,  and  the  annual  rainfall  about  .33  inc'hcs. 
l*m%  M  noted  for  its  healthfulness.  tlie  annua) 
death-rate  beinir  only  119  in  erer>-  10,0fx»i»f  jHij.ula- 
tiaa.  TIh'  <-iirfjir<'  '\s  a  rolling  prairie  ;  tlx-n-  aie  n<t 
SMBBtain«,  and  hilN  or  bluffH  can  only  U-  tnund 
aJorig  the  principal  Ktre,nn-<.  Tli<>  a\erage  eleva- 
M  is  Boi  far  from  000  feet.  The  higliest  pmnt 
IMM  iwc)  b  aboai  70  miles  B.  ol  the  naith-w»( 


corner  of  the  state,  anil  the  lowest  (444  feet)  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Des  Moines  River  with  the 
Mi.ssissi])pi.  The  soil  is  unsurpassed  in  richness 
and  pHMUictivene^w,  all  the  liuid  being  tillable 
excej>t  a  few  rocky  bluffs  near  the  large  rivcr^<. 
Natural  forests  cover  the  sIoim's  tliat  intervene 
Ix'twci  ii  the  rivoi-s  ami  tlie  hij,'li  lands,  ami  fince 
the  cex^ution  of  tlie  dentructive  iirairie-lires  the 
area  of  woo^Uand  has  l>een  stemiily  increasing. 
Iowa  has  also  extensive  and  valuable  mineral 
deposits,  as  coal,  lead,  gA-psum,  limestone,  clay, 
and  nuneral  jmints.  The  coal,  which  i.n  liituniinous 
and  of  gtxMl  (|uality,  extends  over  an  area  of  n<"arly 
'31,000  wi.  m.  ;  l,44"2,.'i."i3  long  tons  were  rai-*e<l  in 
ItttfU,  and  4,117,737  in  1H97.  The  Mississippi  on 
the  eastern,  and  the  Missouri  on  the  western  border 
are  navigable.  To  both  of  these  are  tributary*  a 
nnmlier  of  inland  rivers,  t\\om  of  the  MixsiKsippi 
systcn>  flowing  in  a  south  easterly,  ami  (Im-c  of  tlie 
Mi>souri  syntem  in  a  wiuth  westerly  tiirection.  The 
I'l'licr  Iowa,  Turkey,  Maquoketa,  Wapsipinicon, 
Iowa  (with  its  lai^ge  affluent  the  Cedar),  8kunlc, 
and  Des  Moines  rivet*  are  the  principal  Mbntaries 
of  the  Missi«i?>ipni.  The  ri\<  iN  of  the  Missouri 
Hvstem  are  tiie  lUg  .*<ioux.  i'voi^'k,  Floyd's,  Little 
Sioux,  l{<)ycr,  ami  Nishnals)tony.  There  are  also 
sev  eral  small  lakes  in  Uie  northern  portion  of  the 
st4iie,  situated  prindpa%  near  the  great  «ater> 
slieds. 

Iowa  is  pre-eminently  an  agrlcnltnral  stAte.  The 
nature  of  the  surface  offers  excellent  lai  ilitii^-*  for 
the  use  of  jigriculttiral  niachinerv,  and  luakes  tarnt- 
ing  attractive  and  profitable.  I^eorly  two-thinls  of 
the  34  million  acres  of  tillable  land  aro  now  under 
cnltivation,  producing  annnally  .100  millfcm  bnshels 
of  mai/c,  ^  niillitm  buntiels  uf  wheat,  00  million 
bushels  of  oatf,  4  million  bushels  of  barley.  2J 
million  bushels  of  (lax,  14  n)illion  busliels  of  l-nek 
wheat,  halt  a  million  bushels  of  rye,  6  million  tons 
of  hay,  2  million  gallons  of  sorghum-symp,  10 
million  bnshels  of  potatoes,  100  mulion  poQiMls  of 
butter,  5  million  pounds  of  cheese,  S  million  pounds 
of  wool,  and  3*2  million  doztui  eggs.  Tlie  nutnl>er 
of  live-stock  at  the  census  of  l,s«Hl  was  a-  follows: 
horses,  1.31-2,(t7'.» ;  cattle,  4.0(HI,(HH»;  mules.  41. (US; 
swine,  7,000.000 ;  sheep,  450,000.  The  t«>tal  annual 
value  of  all  agricultural  produets  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  ."JOO  million  dollars.  While  Iowa  hna 
gcHsl  water-jsnver,  cliea|>  fuel,  and  excellejit  trans- 

i Mutation  facilities,  the  development  «)f  it»  manu- 
acturing  interests  has  been  but  slow.  In  ISNO  the 
number  of  mRnuftM!t«riBgestabli«hnients  was6;>21  ; 
the  aamber  of  persons  employed  in  them,  28.372 ; 
and  the  value  of  their  annual  prodncts,  f71,045.9SNI. 
In  ls!K»  there  weTO  7440  factories,  vith  r.9.174 
wr)rk<'i^,  prtslncing  goods  of  the  value  tli.tt  year 
of  .<l-i.'»,O49,2O0.  .Among  the  lending  articles  of 
mannfacture  are  flouring  and  grist  mill  proilucts, 
packed  meats  and  canned  snods,  ss.wed  lumber, 
carriages  and  wngons,  saddilery,  ngrieultnral  im- 
picinents,  furniture,  briclcs  and  tiles,  fonndry 
|iroiiin"lH,  wiMillen  ;^imm1-.,  ami  elotiiing.  The  oom- 
mcrce  is  chielly  domestic  The  principal  e\|oits 
aie  agricultural  and  dairy  products,  ooal,  gvi'^mn, 
and  lead ;  the  impvrta,  groeerica  and  manufactured 
goods. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vcste<I  in  the  general 
assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses,  the  senate  ( ."O 
meml>ei-s)  ami  houso  of  represenl.itivcs  (I00>,  and 
meeting  in  regular  session  in  .lanuary  of  each  even- 
numbered  year.  The  supreuu-  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  gnvemnr,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
two  yearn.  The  supreme  «mrt  consists  of  five 
jud;,'!--.  cji-.  tcfl  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  state 
i.i  dividetl  into  ninetv-nine  counli«*s,  and  is  n  pro- 
sented  in  the  national  congress  by  two  senators  ami 
eleven  representatives.  The  educational  policv  of 
the  state  Is  most  UbeiaL  Sehods  are  eetaUiabed 
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in  evciy  district,  and  niunt  he  kept  in  o{>eration  at 
lea^t  81X  n)ontlis  cAch  year.  The  scliooI-syBtem 
einbracee  the  dintrict  and  high  school,  the  state 
nnivenity,  state  normal  i*choo1,  and  state  agri- 
cnltnra!  and  industrial  college.  In  1895  there  were 
27,843  tea<  lifi-s  einployeil  in  nltont  17.300  common 
Hi-lhiuls,  wliioli  were  attended  liy  "»33,S24  jmnils. 
There  were  upwards  of  130  higfi  rcIiooIs,  includ- 
ing  the  state  nniversity  at  Iowa  City.  Iowa  has 
tiM  lowcat  percantage  of  iUitera^  of  any  state  in 
th«  Union.  Of  834,096  Inhabitants  boni  abroad, 
accordlB|f  tO  the  censns  of  ISW,  127,246  were 
Gorman Tiorn.  Tlie  value  of  indi  t'i  tv  is  eftiniated 
at  2000  million  dollars. 

The  territory  of  the  state  of  Iowa  formed  part  of 
the  '  Louisiana  Purchase.'  After  Iowa  had  succes- 
atvely  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  territorial 
aovernmentsof  Missouri,  Michi<;an,  and  Wisconsin, 
uwas  organined  iih  a  separate  territory  on  the  4tli 
of  July  1838,  with  Burlinf^ton  as  its  capital.  It 
hati  then  sixteen  counties  and  a  population  of 
22,800.  The  following  year  the  general  assembly 
located  the  seat  of  government  at  Iowa  City.  On 
28th  December  1846  the  state  was  admitted  into 
the  Union,  with  a  population  of  nearly  100,000. 
In  18.'>6  Dea  Moines  liecnnie  the  j)omianent  caj'ital. 
Iowa's  population  in  1H.W  wan  lf>2,214;  in  1800, 
674,913;  in  1S70,  1,194,020;  in  1S80,  IJ&UfiHt 
and  in  1890, 1.911,896.  In  1885  there  wen  forty- 
three  towns  of  from  flOOO  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
in  1890  eleven  cities  of  more  than  10.(X>0,  the  latter 
being  Des  Moines  (50,01*3 ),  Sioux  City  (37,806), 
Dubuque  {IVK'AW  i,  D.umport  (26,872),  Burlington 
(22,rj65),  Council  Illutis  (21,474),  Cedar  Rapids 
(18,020),  Keokuk  (14,101 ),  Ottnmwa  { 14,001 ),  Clin- 
ton ( 13,619),  and  Muscatine  ( 1 1 ,4.'4  i 

Iowa  Clty«  capital  of  John.Hon  coimty,  Iowa, 
and  the  seat  of  the  territorial  and  state  government 
from  1839  to  18d6.  is  situated  on  the  Iowa  Kiver, 
190  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Des  Mninea.  The  old  cajtitol 
Is  now  the  home  of  the  state  university.  The  town 
haa  a  foundry  and  a  numljer  of  mills  and  factories. 
Pop,  ( 1880 )  71« ;( 1885)  6748 1  (1800)  7010. 

Ipecacnanha*  the  name  both  of  a  very  valu- 
ahle  meilirine  and  of  the  plant  producing  it.  The 
plant  {Vi/i/iae/is  ffifrnrtumka)  belongs  to  tlie 
natural  order  Ciuchonaoen,  ami  is  a  native  of  the 
damp  ahady  wooda  in  Biasil  and  aome  othMr  parts 


IpeoMUMiha  ( CepkadU  Tpteaauutha)  in  flower: 
a,  tbsroot. 


of  Konth  America.  More  recently  it  hi\^  hfcn 
cultivati'd  in  India  and  Ceylon,  altliouL'h  ti  ■  i-  i-.  a 
t<iidinry  under  cultivation  for  the  plant  to  run 
into  \  iirieties.  It  is  somewhat  shmbby,  with  a  few 
obloutfo-lanceolate  leaves  near  the  'ends  of  the 
branches,  long-stalked  heads  of  small  white  flowers, 
and  soft  tlark  purj.lc  ht  iiii  s.  The  part  of  ipeeiicu- 
anha  nt«e<l  in  medicine  u  the  root,  which  is  simple 
or  divided  into  «  lew  bfmnoliae,  flexnona,  about 


as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  and  is  com{>ot4eti  of  rinp» 
of  various  size,  somewhat  Heshy  when  fresh,  and 
appearing  as  if  closely  strung  on  a  central  woi«1t 
cord.  Ipecacuanha  root  is  pre|>are<l  for  the  market 
by  mere  drying.  It  is  collected  at  all  seasons,  al- 
though chiefly  from  January  to  March.  The  plant 
is  never  cultivRte<l  in  Brazil.  It  has  now  l>econi<? 
scarce  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  towns,  but,  owing 
to  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  propagated  from 
portions  td  the  mot,  it  ia  not  likely  to  be  exier- 
mfnatod. 

It  is  in  the  l)ark  of  the  root  that  the  acttv» 
j)rinci|de,  the  emetine,  almost  entirely  lies  :  tl.* 
other  in;,a».Hlients,  such  as  fatty  iiuitti  r-,  -t.Arvli. 
lignine,  «!tc..  K'ing  almost  inert,  Enn  tine  is  rf^pre- 
sented  by  the  formula  CJA^fi^.  It  is  a  white, 
inodorous,  and  bitter  powder,  moderately  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  having  all  the  characters  of  the 
vegctahle  alkaloids,  it  acts  as  a  violent  emetic  in 
tloses  of  I'jth  of  a  grain  or  less,  and  is  a  powerful 
poison.  In  good  si>ecimens  of  root  it  is  present  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  1  per  cent.  In  small  and 
repeated  doses— as,  tor  instance,  of  a  grain  or  1e« 
— ipecacuanha  increases  the  activity  of  the  serrK 
ing  organs,  esi>ecially  of  the  broncluHl  nincoci 
monihrane,  and  of  the  skin.  In  larger  dof*es«  of 
from  1  to  5  grains  it  excites  nausea  and  depremioa; 
while  in  doses  of  from  15  to  SO  grains  it  acts  as  aa 
emetic,  without  pradndng  aneb  violent  action  or 
so  much  nausea  and  depveiaion  as  tartar  emerie. 
Ip(H<:icn.nn!ia  is  useful  H  an  emetic  when  it  i> 
tuM-cssary  to  unload  the  Stomach  in  cases  where 
there  is  great  debility,  or  in  childhood.  Ai  a 
uauseant,  expectorant,  and  dia|)horetic  it  is  pM- 
scribed  in  affections  of  the  respiratory  organa.  at 
catarrh,  lio<jping-congh,  asthma,  &c  ;  in  afTerti"c* 
of  the  alimentniy  canal,  as  indigestion  and  dy»en 
tery  ;  and  in  disordei-s  in  which  it  is  de-ired  to 
incre^use  the  action  of  the  skin,  as  in  dlabete*  and 
in  febrile  airecticms. 

Besides  the  Powder,  the  most  useful  prepaia- 
tiona  are  the  Wine  of  Ipecacuanha— «ff  which 
the  dose  to  an  adtilt  as  n  dinphnretic  anii 
e\i>cctorant  ranges  from  10  to  40  minims,  an»l  as  as 
emetic  from  2  to  4  drachms-  and  the  Conipoond 
Ijtocacuanha  Powder,  commonlv  known  m  Dtmr't 
Pou-iicT  (q.v.).  To  produce  tlie  full  effect  as  a 
sudorific  a  dose  of  10  grains  of  Dover's  rowdw 
should  be  followed  by  copious  draughts  of  white- 
wine  whey,  ^reacle-poaetk  or  eonm  oUier  warn 
and  hannless^rink. 

Iphigeni'a,  in  Greek  legend,  a  dangbter  ef 

Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestm,  or,  according  to 
otiiers,  an  adopt^nl  daughter  of  Clytemnestra.  Ht* 
fatlier,  having  ofFendca  Artemis,  could  only  avert 
the  wrath  of  the  goddess  by  ])romising  to  sacri- 
fice to  her  the  must  Iteautiful  thing  l>om  withia 
the  year.  This  hapiiened  to  be  Ipbigenia.  When 
Iphigenia  was  brought  to  the  altar,  however.  »b« 
disa]i|M  ared,  and  a  hind  lay  there  in  her  I'teaii  ; 
Artemis  herself  carried  her  oil' in  a  cloud  to  Tauria 
(Crimea),  where  she  l>ecanie  her  priestess,  but  wa» 
afterwarda  leoognised  by  her  brother  Oreates.  wk* 
took  her,  along  with  the  Image  of  Artemm,  ta 
Attica.  The  Icwend  is  of  post  Homeric  origin,  lusr 
evidently  goes  back  to  the  Wrharic  sts^e  of 
Greek  religion,  uhen  human  wicritici--,  were  wont 
to  he  n)ade  on  solemn  occasions.  It  gave  a  subject 
,  to  ]>iiiiitcr^,  sculptors,  and  poets,  and  is  imnerishahly 
enshrined  in  two  splendid  tragedies  of  Earipidcs. 
In  modem  art  it  has  employed  the  genius  of  Glock 
in  music,  and  of  Racine  ana  Goethe  in  poetry. 

Ip4>Huea«  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  owiag 

Convolvulaceae,  differing  \  cry  little  frain  thecinM 

Convohtilns  (q.v.). 

I    IpsambuL  See  Abu  Simbeu 
1    Ipmk  See  AxTiaoKDii 
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Ipswich,  llie  county  towo  of  Suffolk,  69  miles 
NE.  of  Lonilon  hy  rail.'bt  situattnl  on  tlie  side  of  a 
bill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Gipping.  which, 
here  taking  tiie  nanie  of  the  Orwell,  becomes  tid«l, 
and  after  a  Muth-easterly  course  of  12  mUeBinore 
falls  into  the  Gennan  Ocean  at  Harwich.  In  the 
oilier  iM>rtions  of  the  town,  f)nnfipally  grouped 
ri' ir  the  river,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irrcgu- 
I  irlv  built,  and  still  retain  many  pictnreeque  old 
huildingi.  deooiatod  with  carved  work,  aach  as 
8psrraW«  HmMe(1067),  the  Neptune  Inn  (IflW), 
An-hileaotm's  Place  (1471),  and  \Volsey"s  Gateway 
(l.VJS).  Of  public  buildings  the  principal  are  a 
town  Imll  (ISiW),  in  the  Italian  llfiiuiHsance  style 
of  architecture,  snrraounted  by  a  clock-tower  130 
feet  high;  post-ofBoe  (1881),  and  oOfO  exchange 
(1882).  b«)tb  elotie  by,  and  in  the  mbm  style: 
public  hall  ( 1868) ;  miuenin,  Mhoob  of  sdenee  and 
art,  and  free  Iibrar>'  (1881-87),  the  first  of  which, 
founded  in  1847,  w  notable  for  ita  s+jjlondid  ool- 
lections  of  Sutfolk  Crag  foiisils  and  Briti>li  IjImIs; 
castoia-hooM  (1845) ;  mechanics'  institute  ( 1824) ; 
honiital  { 1835-69-77);  artillery  and  militia  barracks, 
and  a  theatre,  on  whose  boards  Garrick,  Mrs  Keeley, 
and  Mr  Tmde  made  their  d^but.  The  churches 
are  cixtfin  in  nuinl>er,  mostly  built  of  Hint,  and  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  having  as  the  princii>al  or 
*  metropolitan '  church  8t  Marv  Le  Tower,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  17d  ieet  hisb,  and  a  fine  peal 
of  twelvw  belh.  Of  edneanonal  establishments 
thf  principal  is  the  granunar-whool,  dating  from  at 
loaxt  1477,  reorgnnistHl  by  t^ue«'n  Eliwibctli  in 
nmved  inU>  new  buildings,  of  wiiicb  the  foundation 
fttone  watt  laid  by  the  Prince  Consort,  in  1851,  and 
reconfltitnted  unaer  a  new  scheme  in  1881 ;  il  has  an 
income  from  endowment  of  £^00,  and  ei^ht  scholar- 
»»hipii  of  an  aggregate  annual  value  of  1233.  Near 
it  are  two  arisiretums,  charmingly  laid  out,  ami 
Chrifltchorch  Park,  with  its  fine  Tudor  mansion 
( IMD).  Another  favourite  resort  is  the  promenade 
bv  Che  rirer-side,  skirtiBg  the  west  side  of  the  dock. 
Two  latter,  opened  ia  IMS;  eovers  80  aeres,  and  is 
appmached  from  the  Chwrfl  Iqr  en  entiance  lock 
(  ca(»able  of  admitting?  vowels  of  1400  tons. 

The  jj^rincipal  manufactures  arc  those  of  agricul- 
ioial  unplenients.  railway-  plant,  artihcial  manures, 
■ad  duthiog.  In  the  history  of  Ipswich  the  chief 
•rents  denerving  mention  are  its  pillaging  in  901 
and  1000  by  the  Danes  ;  the  granting  in  1100  of  its 
fmt  rli  ut<  r  by  King  John  ;  the  apixtintment  of  its 
tint  and  only  suffragan  bishop  ( 152o);  visitations  of 
the  plague  ( ItiO.'l  and  16fi6);  partial  destruction  by 
ftKdfiMji  and  visiu  of  Elizabeth  (1561  and  1565), 
Oest:^  IL  (1790),  and  George  IV.  when  Ref^nt. 
Caiduial  Wolsey,  Pr  William  Butler  (jdiysician 
t<i  Jame«  1. 1.  Hi-hops  Hmwnrigg  fui<l  Ijiny,  ("lara 
K'f?vc%  and  Mp<  Samli  riitnmrr  vm  tc  natives,  and 
Oain»buroagh  the  painter  u  resident  for  fifteen 
jneam  Ipswich  has  returned  two  niembem  to 
parUament  since  1447 :  and  its  popniatioti,  in  1001 
eoly  1  ]  ,336,  had  risen  in  1841  to  25,264,  in  1881  to 
50.546,  and  in  1891  to  57.260.  See  works  by  Clarke 
11830).  Woddenpoon  (1842-50),  Glyde  (r8dO-87), 
and  Or.  J.  &  Tiylor  (1880). 

Ipswich*  a  town  of  Queensland,  on  the  river 
ilrwn«"r,  niih-s  W.  of  lirisltane  by  rail.  It 
•tsads  in  a  rich  coal  mining  district.  FOp^  with 
mnUiTim  ( IHH6)  im'2  ;  (  hS91  )  7n'2.'). 

lejBi^Bea  the  port  and  capital  of  the  Chilian 
•stfUory  of  Tarapaci  ( Peruvian  till  1881 ).  It 
wtesiaating  worlta  in  eonneetion  with  neighlsmr- 
Hk  w*«r>mtnee.  a  ftmndry.  and  exports  MiTtiiotre, 
boai,and  io'line.  The  climate  is  not,  nml  'iriiik- 
iaf>VBter  has  to  lie  obtained  by  tlist illation. 
£sftlM|nake«  have  more  than  once  damage<l  the 
vamu.  The  roadstead  is  safe,  and  a  mole  has  been 
Inlt.  Po^  (1870)  1 1»717  j  ( 1800)  8S.031. 


iQIlltOS,  a  town  in  the  Penivian  department  of 
Lorcto.  on  the  left  b.uik  of  the  Manuion,  alstiit  75 
miles  alnive  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Napa  It  liius  an 
active  trade,  valned  at  two  million  dollars  onnually; 
the  itnports  are  exchanged  mostly  for  india-rubber. 
Pop.  8u00— five^ixths  ludians  and  half-castes. 

Irak-AJenii  (Persian  Iruk),  a  central  pn)vince 
of  Perbia,  nearly  coincident  with  ancient  Media. 
A  great  rnirtion  of  the  surface  conaiafei  of  elevated 
tabielaaas,  but  there  are  also  nanMnms  fertile 
valleys  only  partly  cultivated.  The  eastern  ports 
are  occupie<l  by  the  extensive  salt  desert  of 
Dasht-i-Kavir.  The  province  contains  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  kingdom,  including  Teheran,  the 
capital,  and  Ispahan.  The  industnes  are  confined 
to  the  weaving  of  eloth  and  carpets,  and  the  mak* 
ing  of  glass  and  [>rircclain.  AlM,  180|100  sq,.  Uk  | 
pop.  estimated  at  a  million. 

Irak'Arabi  (Arabian  Irak),  the  most  sonth* 
easterly  district  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  almost  con- 
terminous  with  ancient  Babylonia  (q.v.),  lies 

between  the  lower  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  includes  the  lands  adjacent  thereto. 
The  region  comprises  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  and  the 
modem  towns  of  Bagdad,  Basra,  and  Meshed  All. 
The  population  is  estimated  to  nnml)er  nearly 
2,000,000,  chietly  nomads.  Since  1867  cholera  has 
been  almost  constantly  prevalent. 

Iraii«  or  Erav.  originally  the  naaiv  ^»pUed  to 
the  great  Asian  plateau  which  has  for  its  bordem 

on  the  north  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  F.lluirz,  on 
the  east  the  Indus,  on  the  south  the  Persian  tiiilf, 
and  on  the  west  Kurdistan  and  the  Tigris.  The 
term  is  now  the  official  designation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia.  In  early  times  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Iranian  plateau,  together  with  the  peoples  of  the 
a<l joining  parts  of  India,  bore  the  couimon  appella- 
tion of  Aryans.    See  ARYAN  RACE. 

IraWAdIt  or  iB&awADOY,  the  principal  river 
of  Burma.    Its  souveea  are  not  known  with  oer> 

tainty.  A  favourite  origin  for  it  with  some  author- 
ities wivs  the  Sunpo  (q.v.),  the  great  river  of  Tibet. 
But  this  has  lieen  shown  in  1878-S2  to  be  the  uii|)flr 
waters  of  the  Krahmaputra.  In  'io"  50'  N.  laU, 
a  short  distance  alxive  lihamo,  two  arms,  the 
Mali-kha  and  the  Meb  kha,  unite  to  form  the 
river  that  is  undoubtedly  the  Irawadi  of  Burma. 
Those  two  arms  are  Wlieved  to  have  tlicir  sources 
in  the  Namkin  or  Khanuug  range,  that  walls  in 
the  Zavul  basin  on  the  south;  they  certainly  come 
from  tuat  direction.  But  General  Walker,  late  of 
the  Indian  Triffonoraetrical  Survey,  is  responsible 
for  the  hypothesis.  a<lvanced  in  1887,  that  the 
right  hand  or  e;i«tern  branch,  the  Meh-kha,  is  the 
Moulliw;ii<[  ciiiitiini;itii>ii  of  the  Lu  Kiang,  wliich 
luus  hitherto  been  reganlcd  as  the  uiii>er  part  of 
the  Salwin ;  and  he  also  identities  the  Lu-Kiang 
with  the  Giama-nn-chn  or  Nn  Kiver,  wiueh  rises  in 
the  north  of  Tibet  and  hss  a  coarse,  south-easterly, 
of  some  7iH>  niilcM  in  that  country.  Fnmi  Ithamo 
the  Irnwadi  h:is  a  very  sinuous  channel,  its  pre- 
dominant direction  lj«ing.  however,  s<mth.  Over 
this  entire  stretch  (about  700  miles)  it  is  navigable 
for  small  boats,  in  spite  of  numerous  blands  and 
sandluinks  that  litter  and  impede  its  channel,  and 
in  spite  of  two  riK-k  lsiund  denies  thrmigli  which  it 
pas.<«es  lietween  Hliaioo  and  Maiidalay.  A  third 
detile  occurs  nearly  1(K)  mil^  aliove  lUiamo.  Its 
waters  are  muddy  and  its  current  generally  rapid. 
Before  reaohingthe  sea,  in  nearly  a  doien  months, 
in  the  west  M  the  Bay  of  Martaban.  the  river 
spn^ads  out  ill  a  wide  ilelta,  18. (MX)  so.  m.  in 
extent.  Uf  its  mouths  two  only  are  used  by  sen- 
going  vessels,  the  Bassein  on  the  west  and  the 
Kangoon  on  tlie  east  The  valley  and  pUin  of  the 
Imwadi  are  voy  fertile,  and  grow  vaat  qnantitka 
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of  rice.  The  river  w  the  chief  arterj'  of  the  country  : 
on  ite  banks  stand  the  principal  towns,  Bassein, 
KangooD,  Prome,  Ava,  Manaalay.  Bhamo;  itM 
lianks  were  the  home  of  Btmnese  etvfliBstiaa ;  its 

waters  have  wcrved  as  the  main  means  of  com- 
munication not  only  to  the  interior  of  Ihirma,  but 
to  the  south-western  provinces  of  China  and  of 
TibeL  The  river  dmiiis  an  area  of  at  least  158,000 
sq.  m.  Its  largest  afflnent,  coming  from  the  right 
han'i,  is  tlu^  (^hindwin.  This  and  the  two  left- 
hand  tril)utarieH,  the  Shweli  and  Mvit-nge,  are 
alone  navijjahle.  The  plain  for  150  miles  fnnu  the 
sea,  lieing  liable  to  annual  inundations,  has  \yeen 
protected  bv  embankments  bnilt  along  each  aide  of 
the  river  sinoe  1863.  The  earriajn  of  goods  and 
merchandise  is  shared  Itetween  the  steamen  of 
tlic  Kiii,'!isii  '  Irawadi  Flotilhi  f'nnipany*  and  a 
numerous  tieet  of  native  iMmts.  For  the  qnestion 
of  origin,  see  General  Wal  kef's  piveiB  in  jPm.  Boif. 
Geog.  Soc.  (1887  and  1HH8). 

Irblt«  a  town  of  the  Kusfdan  government  of 
Perm,  1170  miles  nearly  due  E.  of  St  Petenhnrg. 
Its  celebrated  fair,  helil  in  Fehniarj',  is,  next  to 
'that  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  the  most  important  in  the 
empire.    Fop.  4212. 

Ireland*  an  island  forming  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britfl,in  and  Ireland,  lies  between 
61'  *26'and  65' 21'  N.  lat.,  and  5^  2(»'  and  10°  26' 
W.  long.  It  is  wa«lied  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  8. 
by  the  .Atlantic,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  North 
dhannel  (13  miles  wide),  the  Irish  Sea  (138  miles), 
and  St  Georite's  Channel  (47  to  60  miles),  which 
Mparate  it  fmin  the  larger  inland  of  Great  BriUiin. 
It  is  an  irre^ilar  rhom)M)id  in  shape,  it«  greatest 
length,  from  Fair  Head  in  Antrim  to  ('row  Head 
in  Kerry,  being  '.V^  miles  :  its  greatest  mendioual 
lengdi  ts  226  miles,  and  the  average  bretulth  110 
miles.    The  island  was  known  to  the  Greek  geo- 

5:raphers  as  lertie  (Stralx>),  and  to  the  Latins  as 
liljfruiu  an  l  Jtnmm.  From  the  latest  of  the 
prehistoric  o«'cnj>ant8  of  'The  (ireen  Island,'  the 
invading  Milesians  or  Scot'*,  came  the  Latinised 
SeoHOf  one  of  the  names  bv  which  the  'lale  of 
Saints'  was  known  from  tlie  Sth  till  tlie  18th 
century. 

Ari'i. — Ireland  is  dividi-d  into  the  four  jirovinoes 
of  rUtcr,  Lein-ttr,  Minister,  and  Connanght, 
which  again  are  subdivided  into  thirty-two  coun- 
ties. The  total  ana  U  20,819,928  acres,  or  .32.531 
M.  m.,  or  nearly  two- thirds  of  that  of  England 
withoat  WsJee.  Of  the  total  area  15,066,761  acres 
were  in  1889  arable  and  griuss  himl,  acres 
were  covered  with  wood,  and  4,'J3.'),ti4i>  a^•re^^  were 
hi)'',  waste,  roads.  iVo. 

roptikUion. — By  thelate  census  ( 1891 }  it  isleamed 
tiiatraeimpalatiou  of  Ireland  had  decreased  daring 
the  preceding  decade  from  5.174,836  in  1881,  to 
4,706,162  in  1891,  a  decrease  of  over  nine  per  cent. 
Of  the  population  in  1891,  3,."4!i,:4r.  ( 1,753,171  males 
and  l,796,.i74  females)  were  Koman  ('atholics ; 
600,830  (205,158  males  and  305,672  females)  were 
Protestant  Eniscopalianss  446.687  (216.650  males 
and  290,037  females)  were  Presbyterians;  55,235 
(26,389  males  and  2^  S4ti  fenuiles)  were  M-  lh 
odijits;  the  bnlanee  einltiaoing  in  small  numbers 
IndependentH,  Bjijitists,  Quakers,  .lews,  &c.  In 
1889,  64,972  emigrated  from  the  country,  eight- 
ninths  of  them  going  to  the  Unite<f  States. 
•  By  far  the  greatest  numlier  who  ii-i't  Ireland 
in  one  year  emigrated  in  18S.S  l(ls,7'24.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  I'arnell,  in  Is^'.^j  tln  ie  were  in 
England  and  Scotland  ~.'At,{HH)  jierxms  of  Irish 
birth  (with  probably  1,,t(K),000  de.s<-endants).  At 
the  census  of  IUSO  there  were  in  the  United 
States  1,855,000  persons  of  Irish  birth;  between 

IS'JI  ati.l  IS^;1,  3,4i:?,l.Vi  Irish  persons  li.ne  sr)ih.,l 
iu  the  btatcs.     iu  1661  there  were  iu  (Jauada 


957,403  pei-sons  'of  Irish  origin'  (more  than  thewe 
of  English  origin,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  thaw  of 
lioottish  origin ).  In  Victoria  there  were  in  lttl« 
86,760  Irish ;  in  Qaeensland,  SI  ,2)00 ;  in  Wcsln 

Australia,  alx)ut  3000;  in  New  Zealand.  iW.W. 
In  the  other  Australian  colonies.  South  Afri*"*, 
&c. ,  the  ceMMis  does  not  distinguish  precisely  be- 
tween the  various  British  elements  of  popohuiflo. 
During  the  thirty -seven  years  185.V89,  2,775,01? 
Irish  emigrated— 2,289,735  to  the  United  Sutes, 
173,343  to  British  North  America.  889,733  ts 
Aaatralia,  and  98,196  to  all  Other  placM. 
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*  Tlic  flKUi^x  (t'T  IHiU  and  IHVI  include  the  Mildien  and  ailcn 
wrTtng  in  IreiMid  ;  the  ti^una  for  1841  excluda  ttaa. 

CoasU  and  rUysical  Asperts. — The  esstem  eosrt 
is  comparatively  unifonn  and  even  ;  but  the  ctMUt> 
on  the  north,  west,  and  .'•outli  are  in  many  plat-*- 
n)cky  and  high,  and  indentetl  with  numerous  d*<e|> 
liays,  esm*rially  at  the  south-west  ci»nier  of  the 
island.  Aiost  of  these  bays  afford  exoelleat  bsr- 
liours,  some  ex'en  for  the  larf^est  of  modem  war 
.«hi|'s.  On  the  west  may  he  naMn^l  the  Bars 
Donegal,  Sligo,  (  lew,  ( JahMiN ,  thf  e-^tiiary  oj  \Vf 
Shannon,  and  Dingle,  KetuiiiiK-,  .md  R^ntry  l>a\- 
on  the  south  tlie  spacious  harbours  of  Cork  ani 
WaterfonI ;  on  the  north  Longhs  Poyle  and  $vill>. 
whieh  both  penetrate  a  long  distance  inland.  t*s 
the  ea-st  side,  op[M>site  England,  are  Wexfonl  Haret, 
the  r>ays  of  Diildin,  Dr«»gheda,  and  Duud.ilk. 
and  C'arlingford  and  Belfast  iougkj.  Kumer<a» 
islands  occur,  es]»eciallY  on  the  west,  bat  ther  ar? 
for  the  most  part  small  in  die.  Valentia,  in  tW 
extreme  sonth-west,  wss  the  terminus  on  the  fkWA 
M<le  of  the  first  Atlantic  raMes  to  North  .\Tn<^ri  " 
as  thutte  of  16M,  ItitM,  and  iMitf,  and  oi  uUiers  sioos 
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tlven.  On  the  west  to<i  are  tin*  islands  of  Aran, 
Acbil,  the  Ini'-iikwi-'-,  A:c.  Otl"  Coiiiity  Antrim, 
IB  Um  aoitb-e&st,  are  Katblin  Island  and  the 
Gkiili'  Canseway  (q.v.).  Dangenma  pointo  on 
the  coastM,  and  some  low  groups  of  rocks,  are 
protected  by  fifty-seven  ligbthuuses  and  three  float- 

The  surface  in,  -'eneraUy  speaking,  an  utiihilut- 
ii^  plain,  relieveti,  mure  partienlM^  towards  tiie 
coMU,  by  detacbisd  poum  of  low  luUii.  The 
principal  ranges  mn  tlie  Monrne  MonntiiinB  in 
l)own,  which  attain  their  hij,'!if  >{  rl '  viition  in 
Slieve-Donard  (2796  feet);  the  iuutnitfiiiis  of 
Wicklow,  which  linL'  'in  Laj,'iia<iuill;i  to  ii  ina\i- 
mom  height  of  d03U  feet;  ana  Macmllictiihly's 
Keeks,  in  Kerry,  their  highest  peak,  (jarraii  Tual 
(MU  feet),  being  the  loftiest  in  all  Ireland.  The 
wntral  parts  of  the  island  are  quite  flat,  and  con- 
sist very  largely  of  1h>p<  or  iiiorasHet,  which  occupy 
altoj^tfier  1,772,450  acres,  or  nearly  one-niDtIt 
of  tne  entire  un-a.  The  largeDt  is  the  Dog  of 
Allea,  which  stretclies  over  a  large  portion  of 
KiMare,  Carlow,  King's,  and  Qneen'a  ooantiw. 
The**.'  1k»^'s  have  an  average  depth  of  IG  to  25 
feet,  but  (M-ciLsionally  go  down  tu  47  feet;  they 
vield  Jarj,'t'  (luuntities  of  peat  or  turf,  and  contain 
bomerons  remains  of  skeletons  of  men  and  animals, 
and  relics  of  hniuan  habitation  mmI  oceupaaoy. 
£st<asiva  tnieta  of  deep  wet  bog  oeear  in  Long- 
M,  RoMomronn,  and  other  counties,  and  give  a 
peculiarly  dreary  an<I  desolate  aspect  t^t  the 
»«"nen-.  Nf>twititstaadiiig  the  quantity  of  water 
in  tliesw  bogs,  they  exhale  no  miasma  injurious  to 
health,  owing  to  the  large  qnantity  of  tannin  whieh 
cnotain. 

t/.— The  principal  ri  vf-r  of  Ireland, 
aB»l  ujf  l.ii^'cst  in  tiie  I'liit^^l  Kiii^doui,  is  the 
ShrirjfTiri  ("j. v.).  Tin*  strfHins*  which  lirain  the 
eastern  part  of  the  central  plain  are  the  Liffey 
•ml  Bojrne;  the  south-eastern  part,  the  Snir, 
Bumw,  and  Nore ;  while  the  water«  of  the  nortli- 
«»tem  part  are  collected  into  Ijough  Neagh,  chiefly 
h'  th-  lUiick water,  and  are  thence  diqchargeii 
i  a«  the  nvn  hy  the  Lower  Batin  and  Newrj*  Canal. 
The  rirent  external  to  the  great  central  plain  are 
BeeeMHuily  »hort.  The  pnncipal  are  tne  Erne, 
ftwiag  to  the  north- went;  tlie  Koyie  and  Bann, 
U»  the  north;  the  Lagan,  to  the  tmrth  erist ;  the 
Waaey,  to  thf  <<niith-ca8t ;  arnl  tlie  Bandon,  Lee, 
n'l'i  W.tokux  r.  t  i  the  ea«t,  tlmiiigh  the  county 
ol  i'mk.  Non«-  of  these  rivers  are  of  moob  iin- 
portance  t<>  navigation  beyood  their  eetanriea, 
Uioegii  amaU  lioote  eaa  aaeend  aonw  distance  np 
Im  larjier  «treatnft  by  the  aid  of  eanak,  lock^i,  &e. 
AttiFf^i.iI  ri\  «M-s  or  c.^na!^  connect  some  of  the  nmre 
i")(«*tUut  tra<hn>{  ct-iaret* ;  tor  instance,  Ltuhlia 
!iw  water-communication  with  the  Shannon  by 
i»ean«  of  the  <;rand  (165  miles)  and  lioyal  (7tt) 
raoab,  and  I/<»ngh  Nea^rh  with  the  aame  liver 
hy  the  I'btter  Canal  and  nver  Rlackwat«4r. 

Tbe  lake*  of  Ireland  (called  loughs)  are  both 
num^ron*  and  extensive  in  iimportion  to  the  size 
><(  tJie  iitlanti.  The  largest  is  Longh  Neagh  in 
rUtfT.  cov«>ring  an  area  of  nearly  ICO^OOft  aeres. 
The  other  longhe  of  onmeqncnce  are  Erne  an<l 
me,  aim  in  Uhiter;  Conn,  Mask,  and  Corrib,  in 
OmoAught :  Allen,  l{c««.  and  Derj^.  expan-«inns  nf 
ihe  river  Shanmin  ;  an<l  the  lakes  of  Killarney 
in  \fun»>ler.  Tli<-  name  longh  is  also  applied 
toiRuy  salt-water  inlets  (see  above). 

Ci»/oyj>.~TTie  eonfiguratinn  or  relief  of  Ireland 
■kSsa  matter  of  ctiurec,  intimately  related  to  the 
IWi^vical  structure  of  the  inland.  The  mountains 
^  S'lulr  up  iif  r«-liiti\  ely  hard  cix  >tiilliiu'  m  IiI^I-* 
»»J dislarbed  Lower  I'alieozoic  nK'ki*,  while  tiie  low 
fMiadi  am  nearly  oo-extensive  with  less  in«lurate<l 
*al  eompwativeiy  nndi«tnr)te<l  l'pi>er  Palieoaoic 
Maik    The  interior  and  larger  purtion  of  the 


bland  is  in  fact  a  great  undulating  plain,  the 
centnd  area  of  which,  between  Dundalk  Bay  or 
Dublin  liay  in  the  east  and  Galway  ilay  in  the 
west,  does  not  exceed  a  height  of  290  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  strata  throujrhont  tlii<^  central 
plain  lH»lon;»  almo*>t  exclusi^'cly  to  tiie  ('(irhoniferous 
systeni,  lli':-' I  here  tlie  i 'U  iiM  i  i.se.x  to  heights 
ran;;ing  Uelwecn  KXXJ  and  tect  »o  a-s  to  nirm 

more  or  less  iiwdated  hills  and  gntnps  of  IuIIh  and 
mountunsaeBlieve  Bloom,  the  Silvemiine  Moon- 
tains,  Slieve  Bemagh,  (ialtynmre,  &e.   Theae  are 
Hiniply  islets  of  older  Palaeozoic  rooks  that  peer 
j  al>o\  e  the  genera!  !««vel  of  the  great  (  arlNmiferoua 
I  )ilain.    The  chief  highlands  of  the  island  are  met 
;  with  in  the  maritime  regions.    Thus  we  have  in 
the  north  the  highlands  of  Donegal  and  Deny,  the 
plateau-basalts  of  Antrim,  and  the  Mourne  and 
Carlingford  Mountains  with  Slieve  l<allion  ;  in  the 
south   the   hi|rhlainls  of    Kerry  an<i    Cork,  with 
Ktiockmealdown,  ^c. ;  in  the  west  those  of  Mayo» 
Galway,  and  Conneniava;  and  in  the  eaafe  thn 
monntaine  of  Wieiclow. 

Ireland  la  thna  hnilt  np  ehi^y  of  Falffonrie  rocla 
— strata  of  Mesozoic  ana  Cainozoie  age  VH-ing  very 
meagrely  deveh>ped.  A rehtmn  gneii«iot>o  and  schist- 
ose r<M-k.H  oocur  cliietly  in  the  north-west  and  we.st — 
the  coarse  granitic  gneiss  of  Donegal  being  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  the  gneiissose  rocka 
of  tlie  noitb'west  Higiilanda  of  Scotland.  The 
oldest  of  the  fossiliferonti  eystems.  the  Conibruin, 
is  well  reprenented  in  the  w  ntli  c  i  u  of  Ireland, 
where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  I4,<KX)  fwt  at  least. 
The  strata  are  npnn  tlie  whole  unfossiliferous,  but 
nurocrouB  8nriBoe«raarliinga  liave  been  detected, 
chiefly  worm-traelca,  fte.  In  many  places  tlieM 
rocks  have  been  mudi  metamoq>hused.  Thns  on 
the  Howth  eoiust  ihey  are  repre«ent«l  by  quartz- 
rocks  and  i  l  l-  ,  ,  while  in  Wexford  they  pais  into 
gneiss.  Similarly  in  Ualway  over  considerable 
tracts  the  ('ammiaa  seems  to  Iw  wprcaented  liy 
Mchbtose  rocks ;  some  of  theae,  however,  aeem  to 
1>e  of  Archiean  age.  The  Siiuriau  system  is  like- 
^  I  I  wtdl  devcloueil  in  the  island — both  lower  and 
upper  divisions  ueing  present.  This  uvetenk,  like 
the  Cambrian,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  hillier  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  Donegal  district  the  rocks  are 
much  metamorphosed,  and  are  donbtleastheeqidva^ 
lents  of  the  altt-red  Lower  Silnrian  strata  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  The  hAuie  rocks  renp|>car  in 
Mayo  ami  (iahvay;  in  the  last-named  district  they 
are  overlaid  unconformably  by  unaltered  I  pl>er 
Silurian  aandatonea,  amglomerates,  and  shafes. 
Foesila  ooenr  iMfo  and  there  in  the  lew  altered 
portions  of  the  I^ower  Silnrian,  tmt  are  not  nearly 
so  eoiiuuon  a;,  in  the  overlying  npficr  division,  ft 
iti  jiot*i worthy  that  not  only  are  the  I  jioer  hilurian 
strata  unaltered,  but  they  contain  r(>lk-<|  fragments 
of  the  metamiirphosed  Lower  Silurian  nicks  ufion 
which  they  rest.  It  may  he  addetl  that  content* 
iMiranvous  volcanic  rocks  are  associated  with  the 
lJp;>er  Silurian  strata  of  Galwav.  Coming  farther 
south  we  encount^-r  anmlier  thick  series  of  I'ppcr 
Silurian  strata  in  the  Dingle  promontorv.  In  tlie 
dist riots  of  Waterford,  NVcxtonl,  Wicfclow,  and 
Loiitli  Lower  Silnrian  strata  are  likewise  well 
develo|MHl,  and  an  noted  for  the  ovidenee  wliich 
they  Imve  aupplied  of  eonteniponneoaa  voleanio 

action. 

No  representatives  of  the  marine  I >•  >■■, ni'tn  are 
known  in  Ireland,  but  the  lacustrine  or  <i^<l  Ikd 
Sandstone  ty(>e  is  well  dcvelo|ied  in  the  Mtuth  and 
south- west.  Two  divisions  are  recognised— the 
upjier  uiiconfoniiable  to  the  l«»wer,  which  latter 
I  nncli«'s  a  great  thickn<  >s  The  r.n  ksof  the  latter 
are  eliiefly  grits  and  hIhIc-.  wioch  have  yiehle«l 
certain  bivalve  Hhell8(  Ano«hiiita ),  pndwibly  of  frpsh- 
weter  orisia,  Imt  n6  traces  of  the  marine  Devonian 
fauna.  The  upper  division  oonsiate  chiefly  of  Hag 
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Btones  and  UleBUMMS*  and  U  of  no  great  thickness. 
Tin  chief  lonUs  are  womi-tracks  and  lenia.  This 
diviBion  appears  sparaely  in  the  centre  and  north  of 

Ircliuid,  wliere  tlie  general  character  of  the  strata 
recjilltj  tliat  of  the  OhI  Red  Sandstone  of  central 
Scotland.  The  ^ciwa  pasaea  up  OOOfORIiaUy  into 
the  ('nr)M)niferous  8y»lem. 

The  Carbonijerotu  Hystoin  ocoujiiea  a)x)at  one- 
half  of  the  area  of  Ireland,  but  tue  strata  belong 
chiefly  to  the  lower  division— viz.  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous and  the  Carlwniferous  limestone,  which 
latter  is  essentially  the  formation  of  the  plainn. 
The  upper  members  of  the  syi.t«-iii  occur  in  a  few 
detached  patches  scattered  kmt  the  hiirface  of  the 
great  central  plain,  the  major  portion  of  wliich 
was  probably  at  one  time  cuvei-ed  with  Upper 
Garhoniferooa  strata.  The  UaHement  beds  of  the 
■yateni  in  the  south  of  tlie  island  consist  cliietly  of 
marine  grito  and  slates,  which  pass  down  conform- 
ably  into  the  Upiwr  Old  Ked  SandisLone.  In  the 
centre  and  north  this  lower  division  is  reprewnted 
by  coiii-lonierates,  grits,  smid.stonea,  whiiles,  and 
earthy  limestones,  wrhich  appear  to  be  tlie  cqoiva- 
tents  of  the  'Calciferooa  landeUMiM*  of  Scotland. 
Overlying  tbeee  baaeiiMiit  Iwdt  conea  tbe  nreafc 
GarlKniimtMia  Bmeetone  (IHOO  to  OOOO  feet  thick), 
which  occupies  most  of  the  central  plain,  extending 
east  and  west  from  sea  to  nea,  and  Btrctoliing  from 
tbe  lMU*e  of  the  Donegal  .Mount«in8  to  tiie  loot  of 
tbe  Killarney  Mountains  in  tlie  suutlu  lu  Donegal 
the  limestone  risee  into  a  tableland  which  over- 
looks  the  sbona  of  Dooagal  Bay  in  bold  hlnffii  and 
headlaiulB,  and  Teaehes  Imn  IfiOOtoflOOO  feel  above 
the  level  of  the  nea.  Contcmporane<JUs  volcanic 
rocks  accoinjtanv  llie  limestone  series  in  the  houiIi- 
vest  (  LimeiK'k  ami  Tipjierary).  In  the  soutii  and 
in  tbe  north  the  liineslunes  are  overlaid  by  marine 
•edimentary  deposits  which  are  believed  to  be 
on  the  same  geneial  geological  horizon  as  the 

*  Yondale  beda^  and  *luUstone  grit '  of  England. 
SttOoeading  this  group  comes  the  'Coal-measures' 
series,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  8up|>a»«d  to 
represent  the  '  ( iannif-ter  beds'  or  lower  coal- 
measures  of  England,  wiiile  the  upper  portion 
represents  the  middle  coal  meaMires  of  the  same 
oountiy.  The  productive  co&ltields  of  Ireland  are 
of  small  extent.  They  are  couKned  to-  limited 
districts  in  the  north  and  sooth,  as  in  Tyrone,  Tip- 
perary,  Kilkenny,  and  Carlow— all  tbe  coal  of  tbe 
south  uf  Iiolanii  l>eini;  antliracitic. 

The  Upper  Palni»/.i>ic  and  Cainozoic  rocks  of 
Ireland  are  conlined  to  the  north-east  of  the  island, 
wliere  they  appear  to  owe  their  preservation  in 
chief  meaxure  to  the  great  outflows  of  I>a8alt  which 
form  the  high  grounds  of  Antrim.  FvmUm  atiata 
are  very  sparingly  developed,  bnt  both  the  Lower 
Permian  and  tlie  overlying  Magnesian  limestone 
of  England  are  repie.sentt;<l.  Tlie  lower  divi.sinn 
is  characteriiHHl  by  the  presence  of  luarse  lirei-cijiH 
like  iliiwe  of  ShrujNihire.  The  i'ermiau  is  seen  at 
Armagh  and  in  Tyrone. 

The  Triauie  systom  is  likewise  sparingly  repre- 
sented, ooeorring  in  a  narrow  band  round  the  basalts 
of  Antrim  an<l  Deny.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  ri  d 
and  mottliHl  sandstones  and  marls,  with  gypsuni 
and  extensive  bi.U  uf  rock  salt.  Tliese  straiH  an' 
overlaid  by  certain  dark  shales,  which  iiavi-  yielded 

*  Rha-tic '  "fossils. 

The  great  Jurutie  system  of  England  is  for  the 
most  pMt  nnrepresenteo  in  Irdoad,  bat  a  few  shales 

which  cotne  out  from  underneath  the  chalk  escnro- 
mentof  Antrim  iiavelM*en  identified  by  tlieir  fi»wils 
as  periaiiiiii;,'  to  tlie  Lnwt  r  l.i 

Vrttai-'uiis  strata  (Upiwr  Greensand  and  Chalk) 
crop  out  from  underneath  the  basalts  of  Antrim,  to 
which  doubtless  they  owe  their  jmeervation. 
There  is  reason  to  heUere  (bat  the  Gretooeons  beds 
fomiei^  eovered  »  much  more  axtenaive  are*  la 


the  north  of  Ireland.  They  may  at  one  time  have 
extended  oontinoousiy  fcom  tho  high  noonda  ol 
Donegal  in  the  north-west  to  the  Moume  nonntalns 

in  the  soutli cast. 

The  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  rocks  consii^t  chieHy 
of  volcaDtc  acLiiiiiulations  (trachytes  and  basali.s) ; 
their  au^'  determined  by  tlie  occuxreooe  of 
intercal  iit '  l  '  leaf-beds,'  tbe  plants  in  wUek  sllOiir 
that  tbe  series  belongs  to  the  (MMoesna  smtem. 
Many  of  the  basalts  are  beantirally  oohraniar 
(Giants'  Causeway).  The  volcanic  rocks  apjiear  to 
have  been  the  nnxlucts  of  trreat  (issu  re-erupt  ions  for 
the  most  part,  nut  tlie  '  neeks  "  ur  pluj:;,'ed  ui>  thnuits 
of  isolated  volcanic  foci  ha\'e  been  detected.  The 
whole  area  in  this  north-east  part  of  Ireltad  la 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  basalt  dykes. 

Along  thesoatiiem  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  freah> 
water  cmvs  occur,  tlie  fossib  in  which  are  ol  Pliocene 
age,  so  that  this  Irish  lake  is  probably  the  oldest 
sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the  British  Islands. 

Ireland,  like  the  sister  island,  alxmnd.s  with  evi- 
dence of  tlie  Gliicidl  i)eiiiHl.  The  whole  country 
has  been  buried  under  a  great  incr  de  glace,  wbicn 
was  continuous  with  that  of  Scotland  and  England. 
The  bottom>morainee  (boulder-day)  of  tins  ice- 
aheet  are  encountered  everywhere.  Irish  ge<  il<  >gists 
rec<ignise  two  bonlder-clays  8ej)arat<Hl  by  inter\  ening 
'  stratilied  de{»osit8  of  marine  origin  (see  I'l.KIS- 
T«HKNK  Sv^iKM  i.  Lwal  moraines  due  t-i  the 
'retreat'  of  the  great  titer  de  qluce  are  common 
in  mounttiin-valleyH.  Rectnt  depositt  are  Baen  ia 
raised  bwches,  alluvial  terraces,  and  b(^ 

Irdand's  mineral  produce  is  small.  In  1806, 
129,585  tons  of  coal  were  rabed  ;  the  iron  ore  is 
less  in  value.  Salt  is  made;  pyrites,  bary tea,  and 
lead  ore  are  produced,  as  wt  li  us  8tone,  Barfaiflk 
sand,  clay  for  making  aluminium,  &c. 

Animals. — Twenty -one  hjiecies  found  in  Great 
Britain  are  unrepreeented  m  Ireland.  Frogs  are 
common  enough,  also  toads ;  but  the  mole,  adder, 
shrew,  water-^rew,  water-vole,  the  two  land-volas, 
wild -oat,  polecat,  weasel,  and  roe-deer  are  on* 
known  ;  only  the  blue  hare  is  indigenous. 

VI i mate.— T\\o  climate  resembles  that  of  Bri- 
tain, but  is  nn»dified  by  Ireland's  different  sur- 
face, its  greater  distance  from  the  Continent,  and 
the  mora  direct  influeiMW  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  mean  annual  tempiratan  lor  Uie  thirty-four 
years  ending  with  1880  was  ne'er  t  the  aaanal 
mean  temperature  of  England  Is  49o'',  that  of 
Scotland  47  5".  In  Ireland  there  ore  3'  of  difler- 
ence  l>et\veen  the  extreme  north  and  xoulli.  In 
January  the  mean  tenii>erature  at  inland  situa- 
tions in  the  north  is  39'5\  whilst  in  tbe  extreOM 
south-west  it  i»  45-jr ;  whikt  in  July  the  astreno 
mean  temperatures  are  58'S*  at  Halui  Head  in  tha 
north  and  60  5*  at  ParsonstoWD  in  tbo  Interior. 
Thus  in  winter  the  ditlerence  of  temperature  of 
dill'erent  districts  Ls  o  ?" ;  hut  in  suniMier  it  only 
amounts  to  i  'S".  Ireland  enjoys,  therefore,  a 
dlmate  more  equable  in  all  seasons  than  those 
parts  of  Great  ^tain  which  are  within  tbe  aaiaa 
latitudes.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  tiia 
twenty-fonr  years  en<ling  18S3  varie*!  from  28^ 
iiu  lies"  at  Dulilin  to  Ml-40  inches  at  Kyleniore,  in 
CaUxay.  These  amounts,  which  are  the  extremes, 
are,  however,  reslrict«Ml  to  very  limited  areas. 
Alxmt  half  tbe  whole  islan<l  ha^  a  rainfall  of  from 
30  to  4U  indies,  mul  tbe  other  half  I  roui  40  to  fiO 
inehes,  the  former  region  being  in  the  east  and 
the  latter  in  the  west.  Thus  the  rainfall  is  veiy 
much  more  e<|ually  distribute<I  over  Ireland  than 
over  Great  Britain.  The  rainfall  in  winter  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  the  other  seasons, 
particularly  in  tbe  west,  owing  to  the  li.w  temjtera 
ture  of  tbe  surface  of  tbe  ground,  which  chills  the 
warm  and  moist  sovtil-west  wimls  that  prevail  at 
Uus  time  of  tb«  year.  In  Gnat  Britain  the  ohiaf 
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moiintain'nmges  are  in  the  west,  anil  lie  from 
noitll  to  wmtht  Mosequciitly  over  the  whole 
—•tern  dope  of  tlie  island  the  elimato  is  dxier, 
the  ttmoanl  and  frequency  of  the  reiiiMl  mvob 

lew,  and  the  snnHhine  more  brilliant  than  in  the 
^*  o<*t.    In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hills  in 
tho  \vc*t  do  not  oppoeo  such  a  continuous  harrier 
to  the  onward  progress  of  the  soatb-west  winds, 
Iml  ate  more  bralcoD  up  and  distributed  in  isolated 
groopa.   ConseqnentW  the  sky  b  more  clouded, 
and  rain  foils  more  frequently  and  more  generally 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland  than  Great  Hritain,  and 
the  climate  i^  thus  rendere<l  more  genial  and 
fustering  to  vegetation ;  hence  the  appropriate- 
aeai  of  the  name  '  Emerald  lele.'  Again,  owing  to 
ita  ereater  distance  from  fbe  Continent^  the  east 
wind-*  of  ^iiring  are  less  severely  felt  in  Ireland, 
Ih*cmu.h»'  tlu-y  have  acquired  warmth  and  uioiHiure 
ia    tlioir  j«n»;,'reiis  westward  over  (Jreat  Britain 
and  the  Irtish  Sea.    Queenstown,  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  enjoys  an  average  spring  teniperature 
«f       wiiiieh  ia  about  2*6'  lugliAr  tluui  at  Dover  on 
tta«  eoaat  of  Kent 

Affririilturr.—iynwn  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
iHth  c«*ntur>-  Ireland  was  almost  exclusively  a 
pastoral  ciiuntrj-.  Yet  the  soil  is  in  many  parts 
eminently  adapted  to  tilla^^e.  The  chief  reasons  of 
the  backwardness  of  agriculture  have  been  pro- 
hibitive and  unsuitable  legislation,  the  extreme 
HiuallnoM  (»f  the  greater  number  of  holdings,  the 
lack  of  capitul,  and  the  nnHatiHfact4)ry  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  As  a  rule  large  farms  were 
let  for  extremely  long  periods  of  tenancy,  and  tbe 
fnaente  mblet  their  larms  in  smaller  portiouH, 
eoeeetlmes  two  or  three  timee  over;  consequently 
th*'  Iiiinl!<(rd>  ^el(Iom  erected  buildings,  repairwl 
farui««u-^l>,  or  ma<le  jiemianent  improveiiienl.s.  In 
1.S79-80  the  diatrcM  amongnt  the  iMH)rer  sections 
of  the  community  had  reached  sucli  a  pitch  that 
the  goTemraent  took  aetion,  and  in  1881  the  Land 
Law  ( Ireland )  Act  was  pisnrtd  Its  principal 
measure*!  were  designed  to  protect  the  tenant  from 
paying'  nmre  tliiin  a  '  fair  rettt^'  and  to  provide  for 
KMUU  being  iiia«le  tenants  to  enable  them  to 
jNlfcheae  their  holdings  on  fair  and  equitable 
lenML  To  illnatmte  the  smaUness  of  the  holdings 
in  1841 :  there  were  In  that  year  810,4M  hoMings 
a>«ove  I  acre  and  Ichs  than  .")  uf  :  '252,799  from 
5  to  15  acr«s  ;  but  only  79, .142  fioin  15  tcj  30  acres, 
and  only  ■W,(j"i">  above  'M>  ruris  eat'h.  The  fub- 
juioeil  {.-ible  will  hIiow  tlie  rate  at  which  the 
kmall  boIdingM  have  decreased  in  nttuber  and  the 
iioklingv  have  increnseil  : 


un 
ten 


1  |0  »  term. 

«7.07l 
00,300 


1  to  19 

171,383 
164,045 
1M,I46 


UtoSO 
138.647 
1SS.79S 

i8s.au 


li'.l,303 

i&i>,tm 


Of  tlte  bohlings  above  30  acres  in  extent  in  1888, 
73.763  rangml  between  30  and  50  acres,  56,476 
l-tween  o«  and  KK)  acres,  22.790  between  100  atul 
'MjO  aer«>*k,  K372  Itetween  200  and  500  acres,  and  only 
U6I  exceeded  500  acres  in  extent.  In  the  same 
bare  were  47,951  holdings  each  less  than  one 
Coatemporaneonsly  with  these  ehanges  there 
Lv  ^wvn  a  «t«uiy  but  verj*  noticeable  return  t<»  a 
pmbjiiitnance  of  iMMture,  as  will  be  apparent  from 
tiir  raiiataoii  of  aenace  ihowa  in  the  foUowing 
t 


isfi.on 

n3,si7 


2.90S.M8 

l.Tf.l.VJ' 


i.ies.jm 

1,204.000 
l.2I0,M9 


I.e70.7l« 

l,937,2i6 
2,18(1,  :m 

On/»,  liarlfv,  and  wheat,  in  the  onler  named,  are 
ti„.  rtu'-i  ^jniw  n.    I'nder  ;free!i  crops  are  in- 

rindfrf  fiotatoes,  lurniiw*,  cabbage,  carrots,  vetches, 
aad  siHitlar  ennNi  The  extent  of  land  set  apart 
f  r  '^mitMUtem,  the  Staple  fotMl  of  the  peasantry, 
UM»  aiao  decreased  very  largely  :  in  1869  potatoes 


occupied  1,041,902  acres;  in  1879,  842,671  ;  and  in 
1889,  787,152  acres.  Abont  10  million  acres  are 
permanoitl/  nnder  grass,  and  about  330,000  acres 
are  oovered  with  woods.    During  the  lo-st  fifty 

years  a  relatively  large  area  liiis  been  reclaimed 
and  converted  into  cultivable  soil  ;  in  1841  tho 
waste  land,  ineluding  bogs,  amounted  to  6,489,971 
acres;  in  1 889  the  same  category  included  4,935.648 
acres.  The  next  table  shows  tiM  Unctoations  in  the 
number  of  live-stock  at  intervals  of  ten  years : 


Year. 

HaiMa,  MoIm, 

JUld  Amc*. 

OatUr. 

Plf. 

1800 

710,421 

8,733,C75 

4.t.51.H>5 

1,0^2.224 

1879 

785,026 

4,0«7,004 

4  017.8.S!) 

1.071, two 

use 

910,042 

*,<m.9n 

S.7(W,02» 

1,380,548 

In  188B  there  were  1,499,068  seres  In  com  crops, 
1,151,582  in  green  crops,  and  95,202  in  flax. 

Fisherieji. — The  seas  around  tbe  coasts  of  Ireland 
tccni  with  fish  ;  but  from  various  causes,  oliielly 
perhaps  the  distance  of  the  mo«4t  productive  fishing- 
grounds  from  the  centres  of  population,  tlie  fisheries 
are  not  in  a  flourishing  eonditioo.  Large  qoantitiee 
of  eared  fish  (8648  tons  in  1887)  are  even  imported 
from  Srotlarid.  In  1890-95  the  Irish  fi-hories  were 
prosecuted  by  27,000  men  and  Ikjvk  in  tUMM)  l>oats, 
whereas  forty  years  before  100,000  men  and  bovs 
were  engaged  in  this  calling  on  20,000  boats.  Tne 
deep-sea  nsh  of  greatest  commercial  value  are 
mackerel,  herrings,  hake,  solas,  co<l,  lolxsters,  and 
oysters.  In  1887  herringa  were  ex{>orte«l  to  EuLdand 
to  the  value  of  £152,1(3,  mackerel  to  tbe  value  of 
£88j775,  and  co<l  to  £142,734.  The  most  prosperous 
fishing  IB  that  for  salmon,  in  which  aliout  13,000 
men  are  employed.  The  total  value  <»f  salnion 
exported  in  some  years  amoants  to  as  nnidi  aa 
£.500,000.  The  total  value  of  Irish  fisheries  in 
1895  wan  £269,000,  not  including  salimm. 

Manufacturet. — Ireland  is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  manufacturing  country*.  Its  unsettled  state  and 
the  general  dependence  of  the  population  on  agri* 
culture  have  hitherto  l)een  olistacles  to  the  for- 
mation of  great  manufacturing  establishments, 
except  in  the  north  east,  in  Ulster.  The  staple 
industry  ia  the  manufacture  of  linen,  introduced 
into  Ireland  by  Straiford  in  1633,  and  much  en- 
oouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  ( 1661-64).  In 
1881  the  number  of  spindles  employed  In  tills  manv- 
facture  wa«  927,300,  and  of  powei  looms  21,200; 
in  1S87  the  ligures  were  respectively  803,026  and 
24,.'WJ0.  Tlie  chief  seats  of  the  industry  are  Bel- 
fast and  other  towns  in  Ulster.  In  1889 nearly  1056 
flax-ecutching  milts  were  employed.  The  mannfao* 
tnre  of  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stufl^s  and  of  paper 
is  also  carried  on,  but  only  to  a  com(»amtively 
inconsiderable  extent.  In  the  17tb  century  tho 
W(M)llen  manufactures  of  Ireland  were  in  a  most 
nourishing  condition,  producing  principallv  friexe 
and  flaaaeL  But  vexatious  measures,  pronibitive 
and  restflellve,  by  the  English  parliament  almost 
(lestroyetl  the  industrj-  Iw'btre  the  century  came  to 
an  en<l.  Instea«l  of  30.000  jiersons  employed  in 
tlii^  industrv  in  1041,  there  were  only  7710  ^in  less 
than  tifty  factories)  in  1881.  The  silk  manufac- 
tures, since  their  intrf>duction  by  French  emigrants 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  have  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Dublin  ;  |)oplin  is  still 
extensively  manufactured  there  and  in  a  few  other 
towns.  In  1890  there  were  963  textile  fac  tories  in 
Ireland,  and  nearly  30  distilleries. 

Commerct  and  Shipping, — The  exDortation  of 
agricultural  prmlnce  constitutes  tbe  oulk  of  tlie 
coMitneree,  and  by  fur  the  greater  part  of  this  trade 
(in  cittlt",  sheep,  j'igs,  salted  meat,  grain.  Hour, 
butt<T,  <'^'gs.  and  linen)  i-  <  inied  on  wiiii  (lieat 
Britain,  chiefly  U'tweeii  l»iiblin  and  Belfast  on  the 
one  side  and  Liver|H»ol,  (Masgow,  and  Bristol  on 
the  other.  This  trade  has  beoi  assimilated  with 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kfaigdom  dnoa 
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]S2'> ;  c<iti.-(.vjui?:itly  no  separate  statbtics  ol  ii  a.re 
k''iit,  fxci-iit  for  livo  aniiuaU  &n<l  ti-^li.  Of  these, 
m2,40'J  cattle,  mK'Mil  sheep,  468,049  pi^  And 
31,613  horM!B  were  expurted  to  Great  Bntain  in 
1889.    The  forei^cn  ami  colonial  imports,  c<JiwlHting 

{>rincipally  of  ;:raiii,  winn  and  snintB.  frjiitf,  jwtro- 
euin,  .'in<l  (imlMT,  wt-ro  valut.'U  at  t'7.'2.'{2,i»<i*.l  for 
the  yt-nv  iHaH,  and  the  exintrU  (chiciiy  linen  and 
apiril^j  at  only  £870,873.  The  nnniber  of  HulinL' 
and  vteam  veasela  engagwl  in  Uie  foreign  «ia 
ooloaU  tnwlo  that  eoterod  mt  Irieh  ports  In  1880 
w;is  17.17  (tonna^'e,  900,820),  and  r!p.irn<l  losn 
( ,"iS.'>,U.j2  tons);  the  nunil>er  cngajzed  in  ti:i<ie  with 
Great  Britain  that  entered  in  tlw  kuho  year 
watt  54,742  (12.145,116  tons)  and  cleared  52,803 
<  11.588,074  toH-H).  Of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade 
with  foreign  countries  and  the  colonies  in  1888 
there  entereil  1168  (  731,285  tons),  but  cleared 
only  158  (  67,418  tons).  In  the  year  ls04-a-  tlie 
Irish  i>n|KirtM  were  set  down  at  £8,Mi2,{Ajii,  whereas 
the  dirrci  Irish  exports  were  only  £332,000. 

Gorernment,  P^ict^  ^ — The  govemtneDt  of 
Ireland  has  since  tho  onion  of  1801  oeen  anuigam- 
at«<l  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  repret^ented 
in  the  imjterial  parliament  by  28  peers  elected 
lor  lifi"  in  tin-  Hi»u-^<'  of  Lonls  ami  103  members 
in  the  House  ot  Comiiioui>.  Tlte  executive  is 
veflted  in  a  lord-lieutenant,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
cliief-secretaiy  and  a  piivy-eonneil  (apodnted  by 
the  crown).  The  law  is  adminuteitM  by  a  Lotd 
Chancellor,  a  iiia»t<T  of  the  Rolls,  and  tlie  other 
ndges  of  llic  isupriMnc  I'ourt  of  Judicatiire,  which 
iius  two  divisions -tlie  High  Court  of  Justice,  with 
four  divisions,  and  the  Court  of  Api>eal.  Besides 
the^e,  there  are  three  eommissionerx  or  judges  who 
presi<Ie  over  the  pi-(>cee<ling^  nf  the  Irish  I^And 
Commission,  fonne«l  in  1881  for  tfie  purpose  of 
adju.Hting  'fair  rent«*  anil  otlier  ili.v^mt<'<l  nmlters 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  The  Lantled 
Batates  Cotiri  ( e>t.iblishe<l  in  1849)  has  since  1878 
lormed  a  branch  of  the  Chancay  Division  of  the 
HilHi  Court  of  Justice.  For  the  county  adminis- 
tnition,  sue  CofNTV.  The  Poor  l;i\v  'am!  Sarii 
tiny  administrations  Uevdlveil  in  1h7'2  ujMiii  ili<' 
Local  GoverntiieiiL  lioard  for  Irtiaixi.  In  ISST  a 
total  of  52l,S.'i2  pei^ons  were  in  receipt  of  po<ir 
nlief,  1W,757  getting  outdoor  i-elief,  and  the  re- 
maining 387,075  receiving  relief  in  the  161  work- 
bonaes.  Tliis  relief  cost  £857.820.  In  1883  the 
expenditure  r<a(lie<l  its  niuximnm,  f I .()4"J>ir>. 
Onler  and  peace  are  luaintaintMl  liy  tlio  Koyal  Irish 
CoRStabiilarv,  a  Ixxly  of  armed  jmlice.  number- 
ing about  12,300  men,  and  the  Dublin  Metro- 
politan Pnlice,  a  force  of  1!!20  men.  The  Prisons 
Itoanl  of  Ircliui'l.  \\  ln-n  formed  in  1877,  took  over 
.38  pristms  JinM  ;t.>  l.riiiewclU  ;  tm  l>t  January  1888 
it  liiiil  uriiliT  its  cniitiiil  'Jo  iirisoiis  aiid  IH  l)^ilie^^■el|s. 
in  which  'ilU'j  niminaN  \\  ert>  rnnrnie.l,  and  4  convict 
prisons,  with  TM\  inniales  ton  MA  .March).  Umler 
tlie  special  legiiilutton  which  since  18S1  lias  been  in 
force  for  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland  the  nom- 
l»er  of  c-oiiviclions  f<ir  agrarian  olFences  decmised 
from  44.TJ  in  Issi  and  3433  in  1882  to  870  in  1883 
and  707  in  Ihs;. 

E/UigioH. — By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itanto  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics— 3,549,745  ^ 
75.4  |K'r  cent,  in  1891.  The  Roman  Catholie  ("liiin  h 
of  Ireland  is  governed  by  four  archbisho}is  ( Aruuii,'li. 
Dublin.  Ca.'^hel,  and  Tunm)and  24  bishops.  Iri^li 
Protestants  num)>ered  1.156,417  in  1891.  Until 
January  1871  the  establinhed  church  of  Ireland 
wna  the  Episcopid  Church,  a  branch  of  the 
Church  nf  England.   Since  its  disestablishment  it 

i«  still  Known  iLs  the  Church  nf  Ii«-|;iiii].  anil  is 
presidc'I  over  by  two  arolibi?«tio|i8  (l)n)*lin  ami 
Armagh)  and  eleven  bishop;*.  Its  members  num- 
bered (H)0,8au  in  1891.  >*ext  in  importance  to 
tlMM  two  leligloiw  bodits  eomo  the  i'lneliy teriuM, 


,  44<),Gs7  in  1891,  and  the  Methodists,  55,235  \u  iLf^ 
hame  year.  The  relative  nunibera  of  ItmnaE 
CatbolicM  and  Protestants  of  all  creeds  are  showc 
for  the  several  provioees  in  the  sabjoined  tdbaisr 
statement  lor  thie  year  1 891 : 


Sanaa  Csihallc. 

I..>ln»t»T  l,01S,4S7 

Siuiisl^r.  1,0H5,210 

UUter   744,353 

CoiiMWght.....   ft^i.ewft 


ITT  .SI 

ra.TNt 


Edueaium,— 'The  prinuury  sclioob  of  Irrfaiid  arp 

mni^tly  under  the  management  of  the  Cuinniis!>i(iaen 
of  National  Education.    The«e  schools  have  ^ipscf 
lS,'il  Ix^-n  open  to  Christians  of  every  ilen<niuii:it;'ia, 
without  conipiUaory  attendance  at  any  class  ot  reli- 
gions instmetUMI,  with  in  fact  perfect  freedom  is 
all  matten  ainiertaining  to  religion.   In  1H92  therf> 
were  SMS  or  tiieee  senoob  attended  l>v  8I5,9?2 
}ni])il'* ;  in  IHSS  tlie  niiinlwrs  were  8196  scrnKd'*  irni 
1,0«3<),S95  inuiiis  (S'2e,lHl  iioman  Catholics, 
Churcii  of  Ireland,  and   111,072   Presbyterians k 
They  are  partly  under  Protestant,  partly  undsr 
Roman  Catholic  teachers,  and  partly  under  teadMn 
of  lioth  creeds  in  the  same  school,  and  are  tn  i 
large  extent  <>npfiorted  by  a  parliauieutar^-  ■^t^u: 
(£874,0.-|  ill  1SS7).    In  1878  one  million  ster Imp;, 
from  the  former  euduwuientof  the  Irish  established 
church,  was  set  apart  for  the  encouragement  of 
secular  intermediate  education.     The  fond  a 
administered  hy  a  board  of  nine  commiieloiien, 
who  conduct  examinations,  pay  fees*  aio-nliag  to 
results,  and  pm>^'ut  exhibitions,  priM'^,  and  certifi- 
cates to  successful  pujiils.    In  1887  out  of  SfiCtI 
punils  who  presented  themselves  for  examinatisa 
3595  passed.     The  most  important  nniverwitr  ia 
Ireland  is  that  of  Dublin  (q.v.)  or  Trinity  Colfege. 
The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  is  not  a  teaching, 
but  only  an  exaniiti;i     Ik  i];,  .  tik  •  tlie  MMiver>-it>  'jf 
London.    It  was  fouiuied  in  isso,  aiul  »<up*'r>evi«d 
the  Queen's  University ;  and  it  grants  degrees 
irrespective  of  religiouB  eonfeaaion.     The  tiiire 
Queen'a  Collegee  m  Belfast,  Cork,  and  QalwsT, 
opened   in   lS4fl,   and   fomierly  alfiliafiNl  to  tft« 
((•iieen's   Unixei-sity.  provide  insirmliou   in  ;he 
liij,'lier  hraiu  iies  of  learning.    Thev  were  attended 
in  I  ssT  HS  by  a  total  of  775  student*.    The  Royal 
College  uf  Suiouce,  eatablished  in  1867  in  Dubun. 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
branches  of  science  applicable  to  the  industrial  art*. 
e>i>eci;illv  in  minin;;,  agriculture.  manufiu*tare)«. 
and  engineering.    The  llonian  t^atholic  Univ«nity 
of  Ireland,  founded  in  I8.>4,  lias  its  headouarteni  n 
Dublin ;  it  ia  aupported  almost  entirely  oy  private 
eotttribntioiM.    m  Pattfeic'a  Colle^,  Marnooth 
(q.v.),  opened  in  ?"'>",  is  the  principal  iiistltuti-.t; 
for  tlie  edm-at ion  antl  traininj:  of  Komari  (.■iili»«»i»c 
piiests.    I'ntil  1S71  it  riviixtd  an  anniuU  parlia- 
mentary grant ;  but  in  that  year  tlm  was  covu- 
ponnde<I   for  by  the  |>aymeat  of  the  sum  of 
£372,331,  in  lieu  of  the  nanta.    Two  Prwhv. 
terinn  eoU^>ea,  the  General  Aswmbly  s  Theoloin- 
eal  College,  Belfast,  .iiul  Ma;:<  e  ('<.!lvi.'e.  Lon,i,>a. 
derrj',  were  in  1881  emjiowere.!  t<>  j^r-mt  tlie..l..^'T."stl 
degi-ees  to  their  students,     hi  1H-H7  there  wer^ 
Ireland  69  industrial  schools  for  boys  ami  |rirla»  At, 
with  54})6  pupils,  lieing  RonukD  Catholie,  an4  11, 
with  814  pupils,  Pnitestant.     In  the  same  yeaj 
1»  reformatory  schools  hwl  891  inmates.    In  lS{s>, 
•Jl  l  per  i-<  lit.  of  the  men  aiel       '2  per  et-nt.  of  tbe 
women  who  were  married  signed  the  roister  Igr 
their  '  mark.' 

Finanecy  2)i»ilMm.->The  net  aaonntof  revenw 
raised  in  Ireland  for  eontribution  to  the  inip<rria! 
exchequer  for  the  year  ending  31»t  March  Is'A')  w  kj» 
£,-1,981.896,  of  wln'cti  £5.192,722  was  derived 
exei»e.  In  1896  a  parliamentary  coniniitt«« 
ported  that,  takinK  evervtliinK  into  ooosiderataoik. 
Ireland  was  paying  nueh  uoce  than  bar  ahana  ^ 
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inperia]  taxation.  Tlie  tiatiunal  debt  of  Ireland 
(wont  150  millionH)  wom  consolidates!  with  that 
«f  Qfwl  Britetn  io  1817,  and  nnce  that  date  tlic 
former  Vam  had  no  ioparate  debt  The  f;mnd  •  j  u  ry 
CtB,  a  tax  i>eouliar  to  Ireland,  corrr^pomis  to  the 
highway  rate  of  England  and  Wall's,  and  is  ex- 
pended on  rujiii-*,  bridpcf,  qua^s,  prisons,  court,s 
of  jnstice,  i»olire,  piihlic  charities,  county  otficers, 
&e.  In  IH87  the  sum  of  £i,0n,808  was  owned  by 
49,9M  depoHitors  in  the  tnntee  BarinKs-banks  of 
Ireland,  and  the  sum  of  £2,802,000  by  158,848 
depo!«it<jr9  in  the  f>o»t-offi(o  NHvinf^'s-banks.  In 
1894  the  capital  amount  in  the  latter  banks  was 
£4,975.680,  an<l  ia  tlie  former  £1,997,405. 

Cmmmnieatum.  —The  fint  ndlway  opened  in 
Ifdiad  WM  the  short  Hne,  of  6  milee  long,  between 
I>uWin  and  Kinp^ton,  in  1834.  In  1805  the  nnmber 
(if  miles  <i|n'n  iiml  in  operation  wiw  3044,  an  increase 
of  C<^l  mill-*  Biiiit'  Issl.  Tlie  coinpanieH  havinu 
the  longest  mileage  arc  the  (treat  Southern  ami 
Western,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Midland  Great 
WertMn,  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  the  Belfast 
ni  Kerihern  Conntie:*,  and  the  Dnblin,  Wicklow, 
•id  Wexford.  The  railwayH  are  constnicteti  on  a 
bleeder  k*"K*'  than  thone  of  (Ireat  Britain — viz. 
$  fsel  i  ini>he«,  as  compared  with  4  feet 
jichi;  but  several  built  »inee  1878  (see  Railways) 
lie  only  of  3  feet  gauge.  The  local  anthorities 
here  sanctioned  the  construction  of  600  niileiH  of 
tnunwavH.  The  first  considerable  electric  tramway 
ill  tin-  t'niteil  Kinplom  was  that  from  Portni.Hh 
t-i  tlip  ( Jiants  Causeway  (1883).  The  canals,  rivers, 
su'i  Likes  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  year 
im^  the  poetel  nntboiitiee  in  Iralnnd  deepntcbcd 
1)9  milKone  of  letters  end  65  minions  of  post-eards, 
r''WHp)\ppr>.,  ami  jiarn  ls,  and  4,038,262  telepramH, 
»ud  isMued  530,714  money  order?*  (exclusive  of 
postal  orders),  representing  the  sum  of  £1,364,000. 

BtauoosAnT.— The  eariisst  aeooimt  o(  Iidand  is  eon. 
IriMi  In  QinldBS  Ghmbnnri^  Topogmpkim  BSbtrmkB 
«trf  KrfuamMa  gilmifa.  Snbsequent  aooounts  will 
be  fooad  HoUnriMd.  ObwiAlc*  (1577) ;  B.  Psyne, 
Britf  Dtmr^fMom  of  Intand  (10BO);  K  Uogan,  Deter, 
iftwimd  MS  1S98  (1878 ):  Sir  J.  DaviM.  DiseoPtru  of  the 
mk«f  Ireland  (1GI3);  Mmund  Spenser.  View  of  the 
*■*  ^ /rf<V»n,/ (KkW);  Sir  Wiu.  Petty,  I'oiiti^nf  Ann- 
fc/»jf  o/  lrr(,i,i,l  {  KV.M  I  Ari'l  rh»cr.  nf  Km-it/oin 

«'  IrtUfvt  i  17W  I :  Arthur  Yoiui({.  Tour  inlrdnn-H  1  TH)) ; 
(>»«  Mor.  ftu,  I'.itt  a,i</  l'r,.'n<t  SUtte  of  Irtl,iif(  (  IN27); 
G  d«  be.tuiiiont.  L'Irln,„h,  S^Kvile,  PolU.,  ft  JUlujtetue 
lIvtM;  Thackersy.  Ir,»h  shtrh  /few*  (1843);  a  C.  and 

■  n  Hall.  IrtUtrui .  S.-tfur>i,  Ch.imcler,  Ae.  (1843);  Sir 
lloWrt  K^nv,  Ii,<lu$tnal  Iifj>-)urcfit  of  Jretand  (1844); 
'j.  L.  Smyth,  Ireiami,  JJuL  and  StatuL  { 1844-49) ;  Hsrriet 
JlAnm««a,  Lettert  from  Inland  (18.'>3);  Lhifferin, 
ir^  Kmif/raiiim«md  Tenmr$«fLaiidimIrtkmdim7); 
J  M.  Morpbj,  Jrdamd,  Indtutt.,  /Mt,  end  aoeM 

i  HTU  i :  (yCm,  Aneimd  Mmuien  and  Caatam  ^  In- 
^  (1^1;  Itabairi.  IrM  Race  m  M  end  Artent 
(X««T<itlc  MTB);  LsmqIx.  Au»  Irland  (1877);  Hull, 
MpriBsl  Otelotnf  mrf  Oro-t.  of  Ireland  ( 1878 ) :  Kinahsn. 
mtmml»ffJmt.  of  Irdan<l  ( IH78) ;  O'Brien.  H>M.  of  IrM 
tmd  (fmewtinm  [  1880) ;  Rich»  y,  Irijih  Land  hi >r,  i  1  s.Si) ) ; 
teCharias  KujM«U,  Nne  Vu  «■>  <.u  Ir.l.ind  \  \  )  \  slmnd, 
l^Utn  from  H'est  of  It  tlmyl  (ixsri);  ki.lxrt  IVntiiA, 
tndtutriai  Ireland  ('lKf<7);  H  Lvnn  LiiitiHi.  Ah„Hi  Ire- 
W  (I-WS):    J.  Ji.  l>»ly.  <il 

■  Kur  ooiii|»ar»ti\ f  -tatisticit  of  Inlaii-J  ainl  (in-at 
iintaiB.  SM  GUAT  UaiTAUl ;  sse  also  BiuUiOM  Laws, 
Un»  Lewn,  TAinmr,  4e. 

Hi.«T(»RY.— The  history  of  Irehiud.  like  that  of 
•}n»t  nil  ancient  ooniitries,  'tracks  ita  parent 
My'  haek  into  the  enchanted  realms  of  lejrend 

MS  romance  and  fjihle.  It  ha«  lieen  naid,  nut  uu 
tnUy,  of  Ireland  that  <*\w  'can  Uuutt  i>f  atiticiit 
''■.J^i-  rivAlliii:.'  in  iH-.-mty  anil  lii^niity  the  tales  of 
Attics  and  Argolij*  ;  flie  ha>*  an  early  history  wliow 
frf  Mended  myth  ami  reality  is  a>  richly 
^•ieereil  as  the  record  of  the  rulers  of  Alba  Lon({a 
Mi  the  atoty  of  (Im  Sevan  Kings.'  We  cannot 


now  make  any  elTort  to  get  at  historv  in  the 
beautiful  m^tba  and  stories.  We  should  puzzle 
our  brains  m  vain  to  find  ont  whether  the  Ladf 
Ceaair  who  eame  to  Ireland  before  the  delnge  with 

lifty  women  and  three  men  has  any  warrfuit,  oven 
the  slenderest,  from  genuine  tradition  or  is  u  child 
of  fable  altu;4rtlier.  We  cannot  get  at  any  hint  of 
the  actual  truth  about  Conn  of  the  Uuudred  Fight* 
and  Fin  Mae  Conl  and  Oisln.  Bnt  the  impreesion 
which  does  seem  to  be  conveyed  clearly  enongh 
from  all  theae  romances  and  fables  and  Dalladala 
that  there  wiu*  in  Ireland  a  very  anfjent  civilisa- 
tion, and  that  the  blund  was  occui>ied  in  dim  far- 
off  ages  bv  successive  invaders  who  came  from  the 
soath.  The  Phomioiane  are  eaid  to  have  rapre> 
seated  one  wave  of  invasion  and  the  Greelm 
another.  Many  on  observer  wlio  had  little  in  liiiu 
of  the  merely  fanciful  has  left  it  «)n  recunl  that  in 
his  opinion  the  Celtic  Irish  even  still  give  evidence 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a  southern  |>eople. 
Nemediana,  Firbolgs,  Tuatha  Dananus,  and 
Scots  are  reported  to  have  socoessively  planted 
themselves  in  an  island  which  before  their  coming 
\v,i.s  ]>r(>l>al>ly  the  home  of  an  lUTiati  jK-oole. 
What  may  be  called  the  authentic  hi.-ilory  of  Ire- 
land begins  with  the  life  and  the  career  of  St 
Patrick.  Patrick  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  in  hie 
early  youth  he  was  carried  as  a  slave  to  Ireland. 
He  e.««cajK.'d  to  H<mie,  and  roee  high  in  the  service 
of  the  tliiMi  uhitcil  ciiurch.  Somewhat  early  in  the 
Otii  century  he  returiit  tl  to  Ireland  with  the  object 
of  converting  the  island  to  Christianitv.  He 
accomnlislKNl  his  mission  completely,  and  he  even 
made  Ireland  the  gnat  miaaionanr  school  lor  the 
proi>agation  of  the  faith  alt  over  Enrope.  At  this 

tiuK'  Iri'laiicl  wa-s  divider!  int(»  .«i'|>ts  or  rlan»,  each 
sept  iK-aring  the  nanio  of  the  hca<l  of  the  family. 
The  Kcpts  all  ow«h1  allegiance  to  the  chief  king. 
Ail  the  diieftainshipH  were  elective,  and  during 
tlie  lifetime  of  each  cliief  his  successor  was  choeen 
from  the  same  familv,  and  was  called  the  Tanist 
All  the  land  was  held  by  the  si-pts  for  the  beneHt 
of  the  pt'ojiit',  and  there  wius  no  fcuilal  condition, 
and  no  system  of  primogeniture.  Near  to  the 
close  of  the  8th  centoiy  the  Dantsh  sea-roveis  in- 
vaded Iielaad  and  ovenmn  great  part  of  itt  and 
made  settlements  on  the  eastern  coasts.  The  Irish 
chiefn  were  divided  among  themselves  and  could 
not  keep  <)Ut  tlie  enemy,  and  the  Danish  (K«  upa- 
tion  histtnl  for  much  nioic  llian  acenturj'.  At  liL>«t, 
in  968-984,  a  strong  and  capable  Irish  chieftain, 
Brian  Boroinihe,  brother  of  the  king  of  Munster, 
defeated  the  Dane«,  and,  although  he  did  not  drive 
them  oat  of  the  country,  he  rMUceil  them  to  the 
condition  of  sulshKHl  and  sulimi>».Hiv»«  if.»idcnts. 
Itrian  now  made  himself  king  of  Ireland,  and  for 
twelve  years  reigned  a  snoMssfnl  ruler  over  a 
lieaoeful  and  pruapering  country.  As  he  grew  old 
the  Danes  plucked  up  spirit  again,  and  gi>t  a  fleet 
ami  an  anny  from  tliiii  kinstiu  ii  uciosh  the  sea  to 
invailo  Ireland.  Brian,  old  xs  he  wax.  pro\«'d  him- 
s«'lf  eipuvl  to  the  o<'ciu«ioii.  Me  coninlet-»'ly  (i»'fcate<l 
the  Danes  at  Clontarf,  hut  was  killed  iti  hif*  t^Mit 
at  the  end  of  the  iMiltle  by  one  of  the  enemy, 
'23d  April  1014.  There  were  no  more  Danish 
invasions ;  but  the  Danish  settlers  continued  to 
occupy  tin-  .-capoit  towtis  of  till'  <';i-.t,  uiul  in  time 
became  alMirbud  into  the  coiiiiimhi  po] million  of 
the  island. 

A  far  more  momentons  event  in  the  hbtory  of 
Ireland  was  the  Norman  invasion  (1 107-72).  Title 

t<Mik  ])lare  in  the  n'ign  of  Iltmy  II.  (fj.vj.  and  in 
uiiotlier  htoiy  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and  of  V'lrgiuia,  and 
of  the  fabulous  I'loriiida  who  Wii>  said  t«»  have  iM-t-n 
loved  not  wi-M'ly  hut  t<M>  well  by  IJislerick  the  liotli. 
The  king  oi  Lein«<t«'r  rarrie«l  o(f  the  wife  of  the 
chieftain  of  tiretl'ni.  The  iniuro<l  huslMuid  maile 
war  npon  his  wronger ;  the  king  of  Leiuster  was 
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etting  the  worst  of  it,  and  tied  to  Enj^land,  and  in- 
uced  Henry  II.  to  lerul  liim  countt- naitce  and  even 
help.  Usury  had  before  this  received  a  bull  from 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  an  Eaglishnmu,  autiiurit^ing  liiin 
to  ossutno  authority  over  Ireland,  in  order  that 
Ireland  might  be  made  more  submissive  than  she 
was  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  direction  of  Ivonie.  Henry 
now  took  the  oprMirtunity  otlei-ed  him  by  the 
fugitive  king  of  Lcinster,  and  allowed  if  he  did 
nut  autliorise  a  sort  of  '  Free  Compiuiioiis' '  inva- 
•ion  of  Ireland,  and  Afterwftnb  came  over  him* 
self  to  finish  the  conquei<t.  The  Iiish  kings  and 
chiefs  fon<;ht  fiercely,  but  tlie  Novnjans  were  far 
better  arnied,  an«l  in  fact  the  Ht*)ry  of  tlie  Norman 
invasioo  of  England  yrm  UM  uver  again  in  Ireland. 
Henry  oi^G^ised  tbe  country  after  the  Norman 
fMhioii  aa  well  a»  1m  could,  lie  divided  the  island 
into  eennties,  and  eet  up  the  court«.  King's  liench, 
Pleai^  and  Exchequer  in  Dublin.  He  all(jwed  the 
native  Irish,  however,  to  keep  to  their  time- 
honoured  system  of  Brehon  law.  He  made  huge 
grants  of  land,  the  septal  property  of  the  island,  to 
Lis  favourite  Norman  barons,  leaving  the  barons  to 
hold  ttie  grantol  lanil  in  r]\o  l>est  way  they  eotiM. 
So  began  tlie  great  land  i:.U  uL';(le  in  Ireland  wliich 
has  lasted  down  to  our  own  days. 

The  hiMtoiy  of  Ireland  for  a  long  time  after  the 
•ettlement  el  the  Normans  becomes  notlting  but  a 
uoDOfeaiMMa  recital  of  the  Btrnfifflea  between  the 
Nornian  barons  and  the  Irbh  chieftiUns,  and  the 
struggles  between  one  Imh  chieftain  and  another. 
The  Pforman  or  Eiigliali  barons  lived  within  the 
cinQture  of  their  own  domain.s  and  administered 
affairs  on  the  feudal  system.  The  English  terri- 
tory was  known  as  the  Pala  Outaide  wen  the 
Ii-ish,  who  still  strove  hard  to  keep  up  their  own 
laws,  their  own  customs,  and  their  own  civilisation. 
English  law  did  not  extend  any  of  its  prntection  to 
them.  They  bad  no  rights  which  a  riorniaii  wiis 
hound  to  recogni8&  As  time  went  on,  however, 
a  enriooa  cha^  waa  taking  fdaoe.  Tlie  English 
bttan  to  be  drawn  verr  vmcn  towards  Iriah  ways 
and  Irish  people.  Tney  took  to  marrying  Irish 
women  and  speaking  the  Irinh  lan^uiige.  This 
mingling  of  race«  alarnie<I  the  ).;overnineat  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  severest  enactment^}  were  passed  for- 
bidding  the  adoption  hf  English  aettlem  of  Irish 
samesi  speech,  customs,  or  garb.  One  especially 
cmel  edfct  ordained  that  any  Englishman  who 
married  an  Irish  wife  mils  to  be  mutilated  in  a 
liorrible  way  and  then  put  to  death.  It  was  not 
found  possible,  however,  to  put  such  laws  in  force 
often  enough  to  prevent  thehlending  <rf  tlie  races. 
The  Englbhmen  still  married  the  Irishwomen. 
The  great  Norninn  family  of  the  fJeraldines  was 
descniied  as  more  Irinh  tlian  tliu  Iri-sh  thtjiu-^el ves. 
By  the  time  that  Henry  VII.  had  come  to  tlie 
titrooo  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  in  the 
hands  of  .Anglo- Irish  chieftains.  There  was  a  par- 
liament on  tlie  Norman  idea  sitting  in  Ireland  and 
illustrating  at  least  the  principle  of  a  representa- 
tive system.  lliMiry  Vll.  .seemed  inrlined  at  fust 
to  leave  the  lit:raldtucs  to  manage  Ireland  in  tlie 
best  way  they  could ;  but  when  the  Geraldines 
supported  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck  and  Lara> 
Imrt  Simnel,  Henry  retaliated  on  them  and  on  Ire* 
land.  He  "cnt  over  Sir  Edward  Poynings  loi*d- 
depnty,  \\itli  a  sironj;  army  at  liis  back  an<l  with 
am|i!e  aiitiiority  to  make  a  great  chan^^e.  I'oyn- 
in;;s  .summoned  a  parliament  at  I)ro}.du^Ia,  and 
compelled  it  to  pass  the  famous  meiu>iue  known  as 
Puyniugs'  Act  (14ML  This  act  declarad  that  all 
English  laws  sltonUl  nave  force  in  Ireland,  and  that 
all  legislation  in  tlie  Iri.-li  |<arliament  f*liould  Tiecoii- 
finc<l  to  measures  which  had  been  first  approved  of 
by  the  king  and  the  Privy-council  in  Englan<l. 
Poyniags'  Act  is  an  epoch  in  the  iiistoiy  of  ire- 
land. 


Henry  VII.  died.  The  Genildines  delicd  Lae 
power  of  Heniy  VIII.  The  rebellion  of  'Silken 
rhonia-H*  broke  out.  'Silken  Tliomas,'  so  nick- 
named bccau.se  of  the  splendour  of  his  dress,  wa» 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  he  [iroved  liiin«elf  uf 
stronger  stuff  than  silk.  He  raised  a  de»(|i«rate 
revolt  against  the  king,  but  after  a  hani  ^tni^de 
it6  vva«  nefeatpd,  rti<I  he  and  his  live  iincltw  *ho 
had  taken  up  arms  with  him  were  brought  to  the 
Tower  of  London  and  hanaed.  Henry  ooafiscated 
the  ditjrch  lands  in  Ireland  exactly  as  he  had  dene 
in  England.  A  parliament  was  summoned  is 
Dublin  at  vvliich,  for  tlie  tir>t  time,  some  of  the 
Irish  chieftuin.s  were  seen  sittin;^  side  by  side  with 
Engltslimen.  These  were  certain  of  the  Iriah 
princes  who  had  agreed  Ui  hold  their  lands  aa  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  to  attend  tlie  king's  parliament 
and  seek  justice  in  the  king's  courts,  to  send  their 
Mon.s  to  be  educated  in  England,  and  to  renounce 
the  authority  of  the  pope.  This  parliantcnt  euo- 
ferred  on  Henry  and  bis  successors  the  title  of  I^ig 
of  Ireland  instead  of  Lord  Paramount,  the  fonnv 
designation  of  the  sovereign.  A  weanr  chanter  ef 
Mtrvi«»^'le  followed  the  death  of  Henry  VlII.  Henry 
had  done  his  Wst  to  compel  tlie  Irish  cIiieft.T.ii..<« 
and  people  to  give  uj>  the  faitli  of  IJome  and 
adopt  wnat  wa.s  now  the  faith  of  the  majority  ia 
En^and.  Thi^  was  but  a  new  source  of  bitter- 
neea  and  strife.  The  great  family  of  O'Neill  raised 
its  head  higher  than  ever,  and  the  chief  wb<mi,  is 
defiance  of  English  law,  it  elected  to  that  place, 
Sliane  O'Neill,  was  actually  able  to  make  terms 
with  Elizabeth.  The  Geraldine  League  was  formed. 
Walter  Devercux,  the  first  Earl  of  Emtx,  waa  neat 
over  in  1573  to  put  down  the  O'NeiUa;  hvt 
altliou;;l>  he  iHlau^hteied  wliole  masses  of  them  b*" 
could  not  extirjiate  tliem.  A  chronic  wt&te  of  ci*il 
war  prevailed,  .\fter  each  new  ;i  ii  L'  lia<l  lx:i?n  put 
down  tliere  was  a  new  conh^cation  uf  territory,  a 
new  planting  of  English  and  Scottish  settlers,  aind 
a  new  attempt  to  expel  or  extixpato  the  native  Iiisk 
'Red  Hugh  O'Nem*  was  the  most  dlstanmiahed 
rebel  who  had  yet  ftpneare<l  in  Ireland,  ne  w»a 
the  graudaon  of  an  ( >'N'eiU  w  ho  bad  con.H'nted  to 
accept  from  Henry  VI 1 1,  the  title  of  Karl  ot  Tyrone. 
Hugh  O'Neill  had  been  brought  up  at  the  oooit  of 
Elizabeth*,  and  was  accounted  an  ornament  of  ef«B 
that  most  brilliant  circle.  He  was  confirmed 
in  his  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone.  But  wh*»n  be 
went  back  to  lii.s  own  country  be  !»e<  i  i-  ^<•  ba^e 
found  blood  thicker  than  wut«r,  for  he  resumed 
ancestral  title  of  '  The  O'Neill,'  awl  put  on  all  the 
ways  of  an  independent  Irish  nriBoe.  He  did  not 
at  nrat  go  into  open  rebellfon ;  tint '  rehellioa  lay  i» 
his  way,  and  he  found  it.'  Whether  he  was  driven 
into  it  by  the  intri^^nes  of  English  agents  and 
oflicials,  or  wlietlier  he  of  his  own  motion  struck 
fur  the  independence  of  the  country,  it  would  not 
now  lie  easy  to  decide.  He  pnt  himself  at  tlie 
head  of  a  great  rebellion  of  the  cliiefs,  and  be 
won  a  complete  victory  in  Ulster  over  Bir  Reniy 
RaK'eual,  the  I'  l  l  m  i;  li  i).  lla^.'enHl  himself  waa 
kilbnl.  Tlitiie  was<  Hoiuuthing  romantic  alwut  the 
encounter  of  these  two  opponents.  Some  time 
before,  O'Neill,  then  a  widower,  had  fallen  in  Jove 
with  Bagenal's  beantifnl  sister.  His  love  van 
returned,  and  the  lady  eloped  with  him  and  l«ecsme 
his  wife.  The  river  lilacKwater  saw  her  brother's 
defeat  and  death.  For  a  while  fortune  m>«  tnfil  !»i 
smile  on  Hugh  O'Neill,  lioljert,  the  second  ami 
mcwt  famous  Essex,  was  despatdied  in  1599  to 
defeat  him,  with  the  largest  army  ever  sent  into 
Ireland  up  to  that  time  ;  hut  lEmex  could  d« 
nothing.  He  Wius  out^'eneralled  and  outwit  tf-*! 
bv  the  Iri.sh  chief,  and  went  back  to  Englami  autj 
his  death.  Lord  Mountjoy,  a  stronger  soldier, 
was  sent  to  lrelan<l  in  his* place,  and  be  at  last 
aaooeeded  in  defeating  Tyrone  and  putting  davB 
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IIm  rabeUkm.  OlfeiUhadtooome  totenns,  andto 
mumiiee  all  his  elAnns  m  independent  Irbh  prince. 
Eliabetli  <!ie«l,  and  JaiiiC!*  I.  arccpttnl  the  pni  render. 

Bat  James  liad  net  liis  heart  rm  K^^'ttin;;  rid  df  all 
the  Irish  laws  and  iwi^'es  of  the  countrj-,  ami  if 
posidble  putting do\^'n  tlie  Koman  Catliolic  religion. 
Tyrone  and  MWtlier  Irish  chief,  Tyrconnel,  He<i 
from  the  eanntiy  which  they  Raw  they  had  no 
longer  the  power  to  maintain,  and  both  aiefl  years 
after  in  Rome,  aiul  were  buried  there.  'The  lliglit 
of  the  earU,'  as  it  is  called,  left  the  inland  citm- 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  King  Jame^.  There  were 
■gain  vafft  conliMatiiiDna  ud  new  settlements. 
When  King  Charles  sneoeeded  to  the  throne  and 
came  into  trouble  with  his  people  «oiiie  of  the 
Iri?«h  chiefs  thought  their  opporlimity  had  come. 
The  native  Iri-h  in  Ulster  rose  under  Sir  Plieliiii 
O'Neill,  not  !»n  much  against  English  rule  as  against 
the  Scotch  and  EngUHh  Hcttlers  who  had  been 
planted  there.  In  that  Hsine,  following  on  the 
eight  years'  admtnixtration  of  Stralford  (q.v.),  oc 
enrred  what  is  rallfil  'the  nia.«sarre  of  lb41.'  So 
far  a.s  one  ciui  form  any  judgment  it  does  not  seem  a.s 
if  there  was  any  del  iterate  and  par]>osed  massacre 
of  the  ProteatanUi,  althoogh  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
Aat  there  was  a  very  barbarons  slaughtering  of  Pro- 
t«^tant.<«  in  one  place.  The  ^tni;^*'les  of  that  time 
in«iefHl  fhow  over  and  over  n>;ain  liideous  incidents 
which  can  lianlly  be  descril)e<l  as  anything'  l>ut 
inawacres.  The  question  in  this  case  is,  was 
there  a  conspiracy  to  nta^sacre  the  Protestant 
settlflBa— was  that  the  conspiracy-— or  waa  there 
a  eonspiraey  for  a  rebellion,  in  the  ontbreak  of 
wiiich  a  slaughter  of  a  great  numl>er  of  Protestants 
was  a  gbastlj'  incident?  Mr  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
eertainl>'  is  not  in  much  sym^mthv  with  Irish 
historians,  gives  it  as  his  convictfon  that  the 
laawacrf  was  *  anpreroeditated  and  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  lemlers,'  and  that  in  any  case  it  was 
not  M>  l«ad  as  some  of  the  massacres  done  by  the 
other  side.  The  risin;,'  soon  hccanic  soin<'lhing 
very  like  a  national  rebellion.  Colonel  Uwen 
O'Neill,  nephew  of  the  gallant  Tvrone— Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  as  he  is  alwaya  called  u  Irish  song  and 
Ustory— eaaie  over  to  lead  the  etrnggle.  He  had 

won  H  hi;.'h  plare  in  the  Spanish  army.    At  firet 
hi*  ariiiH  in  Irehmd  were  all  successful.    A  parlia- 
ment was  hel.l  in  Kilkenny— a  national  con\entioii 
— in  Octnlier  1642,  to  proclaim  and  establish  the 
faidependence  of   Ireland.     The  ^  papal  nuncio 
Rinoccini  came  from  Rome  to  give  liis  counsel 
and  support  to  the  movement.     Charles  himself 
f»voare«I  the   Iri>-li,  and  made  many  ])ledges  to 
tltem  in  the  lio{>e  of  getting  their  help.    His  hour, 
howover,  ha<l  come  ;  his  struggle  was  over,  and  his 
tseevtion  left  Cromwell  free  to  take  Ireland  in 
huMl    The  only  man  in  Ireland  capable  of  meet- 
in?  Cromwell  on  a  battlrli'  ld  with  any  chance  of 
••joTMt   wxs  uni|iiestiotiably  ( Jwen    K'm;  O  Neill  ; 
If  hail  alreaily  won  one  victory  over  ibe  English 
Urreukt  but  before  he  had  time  to  throw  himself 
acraw  Cromwell's  path  Owen  died.    He  die<l  so 
•nddenly  that  the  common  belief  of  the  Irish 
[•!M>j>l*  wjis  that  he  had  been  done  to  death  by 
pawn.     Thpre  seems  no  good  gnmnd  for  assuming 
ast'thin;;  nf  the  kind  ;  but  the  death,  so  sudden, 
nd  for  tli«*  Irish  so  nntiinely,  made  the  suspicion 
sad  even  the  belief  onite  natural.    With  O  rleill's 
death  w  gone  the  first  and  the  last  and  the  only 
ehaoee  of   any  success  for  the  Irish  niovenu-nt. 
CrsDiweirs  march  was  from  victory  to  victory.  He 
•t«tip**l  <»ut  the  rol»ellion  with  nicn  il«-ss  severity, 
aad  thru,  like  all  his  victorious  predeccssurs,  he 
Wtiafor a re^tlement  of  theUaod.  Cramweira 
was  a  re-sotthfoient  with  a  vengeanoe.  Bit  senna  to 
Lsve  etmt«m plated  tnch  a  plantation  of  the  whole 
ouantry  with  En^^lish  and  Scotch  settlers  as  would 
mmim'may  Inrther  rising  of  the  Irish  impossible,  1 


and  indeed  would  before  veiy  long  lead  to  the 

fositive  extirpation  of  the  Catholie  Celts.  All 
reland,  except  Connaught  alone,  was  portioned 
out  among  the  settlers.  Connaught  was  set  apart 
as  a  sort  of  ret^crvation  into  w  hich  the  unfortunate 
Irish  were  literally  driven,  and  where  they  were 
c<M>ned  up  within  certain  prescribed  liinitatiuna. 
Irish  women  and  girb  were  shipped  off  in  thoa- 
sands  for  virtual  slavery  or  wona  in  onr  "West 
Indian  TuisseHsiona. 

The  Ke.stor.'ition  brought  the  Irish  little  pood, 
for  Charles  II.  was  more  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  CromwelUan  settlers  than  to  restore  the  Irish 
ownein.  James  11.  came  to  tbe  throne,  and  the 
Irish  Catholics  got  better  treatment,  and  in  con- 
sequence showed  a  very  fervour  of  loyalty  to  him. 
They  championed  him  Miih  all  their  might  when 
he  quarrelled  with  his  people  and  lied  from  his 
throne.  The  Irish  were  in  all  these  struggles  in- 
\  ariiibly  the  losers.  They  snpporteil  Charles  I.,  and 
brought  Cromwell  on  them  ;  they  supported  Jamca 
II.,  and  brought  AVillinm  III.  on  them.  William 
deb  ated  James  at  the  l>attle  of  the  B<)yne(1690) 
and  on  other  lields.  Limerick  held  out  to  the  last. 
It  was  defended  by  a  brave  soldier  and  true  patriot, 
Patrick  Sarofield— Mr  Disraeli  once  declared  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  that  every  true  Irishman  was 
proud  of  •  the  sword  of  Sarsfield  * — and  William's 
generals  could  not  capture  it.  A  treaty  was  made 
which  promiscti  religions  freedom  to  the  Catholics 
and  to  King  James's  followers  the  right  to  their 
estaten.  Then  Sarsfield  and  bis  soldiers  marched 
ont  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  passed  away 
into  the  service  of  foreign  lands  to  meet  the 
soldiers  of  England  on  many  a  continental  battle- 
field. The  treaty  was  broken  almost  immediately 
after  it  had  been  made.  King  William,  who  was 
in  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
would  have  upheld  it  if  left  to  himself ;  but  the 
ojnnion  of  his  English  supporters  was  fierce  against 
the  Cjitholics,  and  the  n«ult  of  the  gallant  defence 
and  the  honourable  and  patriotic  surrender  of 
Limerick  was  a  series  of  new  penal  laws  im])osed 
on  Ireland  with  tbe  avowed  pttnoie  of  extinguish- 
ing Catholirism  in  the  ialaoa.  Tbeae  lawa  Itave  is 

fa<'t  ever  since  l>een  knOWB      'tho  penallawa*— 

p«"nal  jiiir  cjccellrnce. 

The  two  great  struggles  in  Ireland  were  the 
religious  struggle  and  tVie  land  struggle.  The  first 
was  part  of  tiie  great  controversy  going  on  all  over 
Europe  for  the  Church  of  Rome  and  against  it. 
The  main  effort  of  English  statesmanship  was  to 
extinguish  ratbollri-m  in  Ireland.  The  land 
stniggle  l>i'gau  with  the  determination  to  impose 
on  Ireland  a  system  of  land  tenure  foreign  to  her 
habits  and  traditions,  and  later  on  to  take  tbe  land 
from  the  Irish  people  and  giveittotlie  imported 
settlers.  Under  \\  illiam  III.  tbe  relijjious struggle 
became  aggravated;  the  land  stni^'^;le  wjis  not 
mitigated  ;  and  laws  were  cM'ti  piu^sed  to  crush  the 
rivalry'  of  Ireland  in  various  branches  of  manu- 
facture and  of  trade.  The  island  sank  into 
wretched  poverty,  and  when  the  two  successive 
outbreaks  of  the  Stnaris  took  place,  in  17IS  and 
1745,  Ireland,  although  undoubtedly  in  deeji  sym- 
pathy with  tlie  cause,  was  Xw  weak  to  lift  a  hand 
tn  its  support.  The  rights  of  the  Iri.sh  parlia- 
ment were  still  further  curtailed  under  Anne  and 
imder  Oenrge  I.  Tn  the  relcn  of  Oeoree  the  appel- 
late juri-ili«'t i^in  of  the  Tii-ii  Hou«e  or  T.ords  nver 
Iri-b  ca-t -  \mi-  t.iU.  ii  a\\ay  l>\  an  act  of  tin-  I".nj.;lish 
ji.ii  ]i;uiii  n;.  I  lie  1 1  ish  parliament  was  a  very  poor 
specimen  of  a  representative  institution.  Since 
William  Ill.'s  time  it  was  barred  against  Catholics. 
To  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people  its  exist- 
ence might  have  Is-en  a  matter  of  a1is4>tnte  inditl'er- 
cnce.  *  ft  the  s\  mpathies  of  the  country  went 
with  the  Irish  poiliament  Kiuipt^  it  waa 
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called  an  Irish  parliament,  an<l  represented  even  in 
nanu'  tlic  aiithority  of  tin?  Irisli  i»f(i|>Ic.  (Jnulually 
there  h<';,'an  to  ;;row  up  in  Irclaoil  a  popular  party 
led  by  rrotostaiitM,  wlio  agitated  for  tlie  restoration 
€f  ite  iudepentlent  laxative  power  to  the  Irish 
pariiament,  and  for  the  reform  of  that  parliament 
in  xucli  a  manner  as  to  make  it  really  rt'profnta- 
tive.  Grattan  ami  Flixxl  were  most  prouiincnt 
in  this  movement.  The  war  with  the  American 
ooloniea  cave  an  opportunity  to  the  popular  party 
to  drive  home  their  demands.  A  creat  volunteer 
lone  had  1>een  organised  in  Ireland  to  defend  the 
eonntr>',  a»  England  could  not  »pare  troops  for  it« 
defence.  The  volunt<?ers  were  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  Grattan,  and  when  the  war  wa.s  over  they 
nutained  liim  in  his  demandn.  EngliHh  statesmen 
veiy  wisely  gave  way.  and  in  1782  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment was  deelarBd  to  be  an  independent  tegiuature 
— 'the  Kii)^',  I/<inls.  ami  rommons  of  Ireland  to 
niuUij  law«s  for  the  iM'ople  of  Ireland.'  An  immense 
iiii|Mil»o  wa-H  given  to  popular  agitation  by  this 
victory.  The  volunteers  were  dishanded  by 
Grattan's  advice.  The  new  parliament  was  ex- 
clusively Protestant,  and  was  elected  by  an  ex- 
clusively Pn>testant  vote.  Yet  its  leaders  at  once 
went  to  work  to  obtain  the  emanci{>ation  of  tbeir 
Catholic  fellow -subjects.  Grattan  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  act  to  admit  Catholics  to  practice 
at  the  bar.  Ue  tlien  carried  an  aot  to  enable 
Caftholies  to  vote  for  raembers  of  parliament.  He 
went  further  still ;  he  strove  for  a  nicni*ure  to  enable 
Catholics  to  sit  in  the  Irjsli  parliament.  In  this 
object  he  Wii«  ji.«r*istc(l  ami  encouraged  bv  Loitl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  vicerov  of  Ireland.  Thi»  was  too 
much  for  George  III.  The  king  took  fright  at  the 
advance  made  towards  full  emancipation  of  the 
CBthnlic54,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Irish 
pcoplf  tlioii;,'bt  tliey  were  near  to  a  jieaceftil  con- 
sum  tiiation  of  their  hopes,  the  viceroy  was  suddenly 
recalled,  and  all  immediate  of  Catholic 

emancipation  blighteti. 

There  had  been  a  society  formed  dnrinff  tlie 
agit^ation  calle<l  the  Society  of  I'nited  Irishmen. 
It  was  fornieii  as  a  merely  peaceful  organisation 
to  atwist  Grattan  in  the  carry ing  of  bis  reforms. 
It  was  got  up  and  officered  almost  exclusively  bv 
Protestants ;  many  of  thorn  young  men  of  rank 
and  infloenoe,  Ulie  Lord  Jgdward  Fitumrald.  In 
the  anger  eansed  by  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitswilliam, 
and  in  tiie  desjiair  of  any  peaceful  movement,  the 
United  Irishmen  IwH-ame  a  rebel  or;,'anisation.  The 
war  with  France  was  going  on.  Napoleon  was  the 
rising  sun  of  the  French  people.  Wolfe  Tone,  a 
daring  young  Protectant,  went  over  to  France  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Ireland  there.  Napoleon  took 
It  uii  merely  lM>caus«»  be  tbought  an  Irish  rel>ellion 
miglil  b«'  |i i-t <  i .  il  into  a  diversion  in  bis  favour.  \ 
French  Heel  wiu*  aent,  but  was  ilispers»'d  by  a  storm 
like  another  Armada.  A  landing  was  mmic  in  one 
plaoe,  bat  only  bv  a  very  small  force,  wlu>  were 
soon  defeated  and  eaotnred.  The  rebellion  broke 
OVtin  the  -strnth,  and  lliere  M  a.s  some  fierce  fighting, 
but  it  was  cruslu'il.  it  ha4l  indeed,  owing  to  the 
French  failures,  been  only  a  series  of  disconnected 
local  rising!*.  It  was  cruiidied  with  remorseless 
severity,  and  deeds  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated  by 
the  soldiery  and  the  yeomanrj'  which  the  then 
commandor  in -chief.  Sir  Italph  Abcvcromby,  de- 
plon><l  anil  ci  i>  il  out  against,  but  wjus  wholly  unable 
i<»  repress,  and  which  the  viceroy  lamenttsi  ami 
denouneed  both  at  the  time  and  after.  When  the 
rebellion  was  put  down  Pitt  thought  the  condition 
of  things  oottld  only  be  bettered  by  a«lopting,  with 
ruard  to  Ireland,  the  same  policy  that  ha<I  been 
adopte^l  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and  uniting  the 
two  inlands  uuileronc  common  parliament.  Grattan 
and  his  leading  colleagues,  among  whom  was 
Sir  John  PameU,  fought  to  the  last  against  the 


policy  of  union,  but  they  were  overliome.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  very  nnscnipulous  meatores 
were  emi)loye<l  to  get  a  majority  of  the  Ink 
parliament  to  pass  the  act.  Some  attempt  hes 
lately  been  made  to  show  that  the  money  spent 
was  not  spent  in  purchasing  votes,  bnt  onl^  in 
compenfiation  for  cxtin;,'nislied  proprietorial  nghtu 
over  constituencies.  Certainly  Lonl  ComwiSrus 
the  viceroy  who  carried  .the  Act  of  Union,  was  not 
under  any  such  inipreasion.  He  understood  thst 
he  was  commissionea  to  bribe,  and  he  oxeemted  Ini 
commission  faithfully,  while  he  frankly  detest''*! 
the  work,  and  8ai<l  so.  The  Act  of  Union 
into  force  on  the  Ist  January  18(»1.  There  lir.d 
been  a  promise  held  out  to  the*  Irish  Catholics  tliitt 
the  union  should  l>e  a  preliminary  to  their  pnmijit 
emanoipationt  but  King  GtorffjB  wonid  not  near  df 
any  snch  concession ,  and  his  ministers  did  sot 
venture  to  pre«w  it  on  him.  The  Act  of  Union  \\a 
followe<l  alnifK^t  imme<Iiatcly  by  the  alxiitivc  hml 
hopeless  rel*ellion  of  Kol)ert  Emmet.  Then  a  long 
dark  night  of  conspiracy,  agrarian  and  jpolittcaC 
ca,me  on.  A  great  movement  was  made  ror  Cath- 
olic emancipation.  The  movement  was  led  br 
Daniel  O'Connell,  and  l>ecame  successful  aitfT 
O  (^<HincIl  luul  ilefied  the  law,  present*^!  Iiiuii^lf  » 
a  candidate  at  the  Clare  election  in  182S,  and  been 
returned  by  a  great  popular  majority.  It  had 
become  a  mere  aUemative  between  concesrion  sad 
rebellion,  and  the  Bnke  of  Wellington,  like  the 
bravo  oM  soldier  that  lie  v  as,  declartNl  he  had  feen 
ttH>  much  of  war  ami  wmiM  not  have  a  civil  ww, 
and  so  prevailed  on  (!»'orge  IV.,  and  the  Uatholie* 
were  enabled  to  sit  in  [Mirliament.  The  titbs 
struggle  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of  the  bittomt 
trouble  and  the  most  frequent  bloodsheil,  bat  a 
settlement  was  at  last  effected  by  means  of  which 
the  tithe  collrctor  and  tlw  peaaaotwere  wthmga 
brought  into  collision. 

In  1842  O'Connell  started  a  great  agitation  for 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  held  'moostsr 
meetings,'  as  they  were  called,  and  at  one  time 
si-cTiKvl  to  l)e  on  the  verge  of  (Iriving  the  wmntrr 
into  relK'llion.    O'Connell,  however,  had  no  sticK 
)urpose,  and  when  the  younger  and  more  herj*  of 
lis  followers  found  this  out  thev  broke  away 
from  him  altogetlier.    O'Connell  clied  wliile  tlis  ' 
horrors  of  the  great  famine  of  '40  and  '47  werr 
still  on  the  land,  and  in  the  following  year.  I>HS, 
the  jioeiic,  impassioncil,    ardently  sincere    Youn;^  | 
Ireland  party  broke  or  drifted  into  rcU^llion.  The 
reltellion  w»u*  easily  \<nt  down — hardly  a  drop  of 
bluod  was  shed,   iiut  the  Young  Ireland  movemeat  , 
had  nndoubtedly  revived  the  national  feelini^  in  all  ' 
it*  intensity.    There  was  a  'Piio'nix'  con'-jiimcy. 
a.H  it  was  called,  in  1H,"S.  and  a  Fenian  nn»\  etnciit 
in  istl".    Tiie  c\ist<'iii  i'  ami  the  succe—iou  of  all  | 
tiicse  movement.H  convinced  men  like  .Mr  Bright, 
and  afterwards  Mr  Gladstone,  that  there  was  modi 
in  the  state  of  Ireland  which  called  for  reform  and  i 
reoonstrnction.   Mr  Gladstone  set  to  work  with  ' 
characteristic  energy.    He  ili>establi>bed  and  dl* 
endowed  the  Irish  state  church— a  church  which 
ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  not  unite  one 
in  five  of  the  Irish  population.    He  passea  a  aeriei 
of  measures  to  give  better  secnrity  of  tenure  to  the 
Irish  tenant  farmer,  to  entitle  him  to  comnensatinn 
for  improvements  be  bimseli  had  matle  if  he  wert 
to  \>e  ejci  ti  il  from  his  lnml,  ,unl  to  help  to  found  a 
peasant  proprietary  in  Irelaiui.    A  Land  Cotuini»- 
sion— it  might  bemlled  a  Land  Cnnrt— was  formed 
which  Imd  the  power  of  reducing  renu  where 
rednction  seemedf  necessary  and  rigntfnl.  and  fix- 
ing the  rent  for  a  certain  nuinbi  r  of  m  m!-.  Mors 
lately,  a  Laml  Purchase  Commiss^ion  wjis  created* 
the  function  of  which  is  to  assist  tenants  in  Iwyiag 
their  farms  from  the  landlords,  by  an  advaaei^ 
under  oertda  oondittooa  as  to  repaymenti  of  a  lois* 
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portion  of  the  purcliatte  money.  Tlie»e  measnres 
are  in  fact  ]^Art  of  a  great  agrarian  reconstruction 
trtiich  is  still  ({oing  on  in  urelMid,  and  to  which 
CiMtervAtive  governments  m  well  as  Liberal  have 
iiia<le  contribution.  Meantime  a  fierce  stni;;;,'le 
kail  Iteen  ra^^iny  between  tlie  peasantry  and  ^(»lllL' 
of  the  lan<llonlti,  the  fomuT  >Mi|ijKjrte<l  by  tlie 
impalar  oud  powerful  Land  League.  There  was 
maeb  dbtarbaooe  in  Irdaod,  and  Coercion  Act 
after  Coetcicm  Aci  was  pawed.  A  Home  Rule 
]iarty  had  been  fomed,  and  ont  of  this  partv 

s^THrif;  a  iimhH  but  very  (Ictcriniiu-*!  lnuly  of  Irish 
N.uiiiii;ili-«t  nH*iiilM'i"s  who,  under  llie  loiderNldp  of 
Mr  ('liarb>*i  Stewart  Pamfll,  u  descendant  of  the  Sir 
Jolio  I*»rnell  alreaily  mentioned,  set  itself  to  force 
the  daim  of  Ireland  on  tho  attention  of  the  Eni^lish 
pariianient  and  public  by  a  syntem  of  persistent 
ohe<tnictioo  of  ali  buftinem  in  the  Honme  of  Com- 
mons.   In  May         tli.'  whole  c"ivili«ed  world  was 
horrified  by  the  murder  of  I^ord  Frederick  Caven- 
dith,  newly  apiH»inted   Hucretary    to   the  lord- 
Ueitteiiaat  of  IreUad,  and  Mr  Burke,  the  permanent 
mder-seeretKiy.  The  mvrderers  were  proved  to  be 
s  tnuif  ttf  iniscreantB  banded  t«{»ethcr  wecretly  for 
tlt»^  |K'r|M»t  ration  of  such  crimeA.    Tliey  were  Iw- 
truywl  by  Home  of  their  own  associates,  were  fimiid 
guiiQr,  and  8«iuic  of  them  were  executed.    It  was 
afterw^Ulds  pruveil,  to  the  sati^^f action  of  the  whole 
world,  tliat  the  leaders  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment ha<l  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  murder- 
o»>  op/;itii-;i: i'lii.,  -  nor  iiidccil  i  vcn  at  the  time  did 
many  jR"<ti»l<.'  rually  suppofte  that  they  had.  The 
Home  Rule  airitation  went  on  ^rowin"  strf>ngcr, 
and  at  last,  wbeu  a  new  Fnnduae  Rill  had  myen 
a  popalar  suffrof^  to  Ireland  a*  well  aa  to  Eng* 
l.ui<I.  tbe  H«»iiie  Rule  [larty  rarrie<l  off  eifjhty-nix 
vttt*  04it  of  one  handled  ami  tlireo  whioh  make  up 
lite  ln.-»li  ropreHeiitatioii.    Mr  (tlfvd?>tone  li.nl  bmj' 
Item  tttrniug  towards  a  boliff  in  the  national 
ju.<4tice  of  the  claim  for  H(>n)o  I'uilc.  and  titla  result 
of  tbe  elections  in   Ireland  niaile  a  profound 
impression  on  him.    In  1886  he  brought  in  a  bill 
to  to  Irtd.iinl  a  ibiini'stio  parliumcnt.  The 

nusksure  wjvh  dcfeatetl  in  the  House  of  C'ouiuxuih. 
Mr  Uladstooe  apiiealed  to  the  country  ;  a  consider- 
able aectioa  ol  tlie  Libeiml  party  seesded  from  hiin ; 
sitd  tbe  CoosOTvalave  party  came  into  oiBee  at  the 
b»\-vl  itf  a  large  majority.  Since  tliat  time  the 
lii«t<tr)-  of  Ireland  uiay  be  briefly  summed  up  aa  an 
aanwaing  atniggle  lor  Homo  Ruleb 

'v*  riowden'ii  H'-tf  >rir  tf  R,-rinc  of  Uu  !>tatr  of  Trrfnnd 
(IMn.  M.^.rT-*«  J/..'(.,r't  of  Irdnnd  (4  v.ik  IKW); 
I'lTjTan,  ArtMtfs  >>(  Vi(  Kiiyiilitm  of  Irtlitnd  bft  the 
f  r%r  M.iMtrrt  l.'i  vol*.  1K4H);  Corrftpondenrf  of  Lrml 
C-uthnrt-fiti  \  \'l  voln.  1H47  M);  Papers  nnd  Corrf- 
§unuifttrr  of  Ixird  d/rnictlti*  ('A  voU.  18.*»9);  Locky'ii 
t^-lti-»  of  I'uUif  Ofiinton  in  Ireiand  {IVGl;  n«>w  ed. 
J^ri  721;  I'rBinleriJMt'*  ('roiiticrUian  SrttUtnrnt  of 
I'fiMud  n«w  cd.  IsrO);  Darcy  M'tJit;,  Popular 

Uutttg  af  IrdanA  Froods^a  Etnilith  in  Ire- 

ixn4  fil  Me  iSa^  Ctmtwp  (S  vola  1871-74);  Alfred 
VTcMi'a  /ru4  Bio-jmphg  (1879);  Ksating's  Hittanof 
frrUitd  {imO),  DufTy,  Younff  /raiswl  ilMO):  Wal- 

rr'.  sr>ort  ffutorif  of  the  KtnffJom  ^  Mand  (1882) ; 
H  H-i'Mrthy'n  OufliHta  of  JruhmiarpnvaiS)',  Litdy 
Fsuiy  LawU-ks.  Tiu  Sl'>rf,  of  Irrlnnd  { 18HH.  '  .SUiry  of  the 
K&txiBt  '  •irne*  )  ;  Kieln-y,  .SAort  Hittorji  of  (Jir  Irtsh  Pto/tle 
•k-^  ,  ^tokf",  Iirlititd  aiul  the  Ctlltf  Chun-h  (1888), 
i -<1  kit  IrrUmd  aii'l  the  Aifjlo- Xormnn  Cbiirrh  llHMl»|; 
fnjh>0  Brtant,  < 'lln-  trrland  (IXs'.ii;  T<'o  Cfntiirirt 
t^tsK  il>»Vtrjt,  /'."»/  IS^O,  with  Introduction  Ky  Hr>-(X' 
tl<9/;  B*U'%  I{>'lf)rii~,il  ItrrtfH-  of  the  Le'tirlntut 
Smtrm^  in  Irrlnnd,  from  Vte  Inixisiim  of  1/inry  If. 
a»  At  U*(um  ( liW.*) ;  upeechei  and  writings  of  Kurke; 
mAsss(  iimtUn,  OomHi.  Flood,  O'OonneU,  Meuher. 
iMtBakk  8oo  sIsoBotT.OaanniaaHtCn.ia.CiioM- 
oa^  Ucmum  UmwMMiTi,  ftwcanov.  EvionoN, 
tatAin.  ouuMiMi.  OufT**,  (FOomrau,  Oaavoi- 
pAK^et  u  Pirr.  HnjknoaOt  WaaBKm,  and 
«%xucxic<l  Bxadw  thsss  sftiolaa 


Languaoe  A»n  Literati: re.— The  native  lan- 
guage is  Gaelic — Irish  tJaelie  as  distinguished  from 
Scottish  and  Manx  Gaelic,  the  three  constituting 
the  Goidelie  hrancfa  4rf  the  Celtic  language  (see 
Gaelic  LANr.i  AGE  and  Literati  iie).  The  old 
gramniariuns  sointtimps  dreignatrd  their  lunioiage 
(ir  di'ii.'irtniL'iits  thereof  Ity  ilillcrcnt  t  |iitli«'ts.  jSelra, 
now  Ikurla,  meaning  the  English  language  exclu- 
sively, was  the  general  term  for  *apeecli/  A  dialect 
of  Gaelic  was  lulled  betra  /eite— named,  it  used  to 
be  sud,  after  Fenim,  a  mythical  grammarian.  This 

I  term  was  afterwunls  n>!-tri(  t«Ml  to  the  '  Inii;:nn;:e 

I  of  law,'  while  Itt/id  ban,  'fair  spfwdi,'  was  usrd 
to  dehigtnite  the  'canon.'  According  to  (Krniac 
iarmbelra  meant  *  obscure  speech,'  and  that  old 
lexicogiapher  givea  enn  as  the  iarmbelra  for  ^stooe,' 
cIocA  Deiug  the  andth  beira  or  common  term. 

I  Bede  informs  ns  that  the  languoge  of  the  Picts  or 
CruUfitii;/,  [()  UHc  the  Gaelic  name,  wnf*  a  f-c  jiarate 
language ;  and  Comiac,  already  mentioned,  notes 
cartit  a  (imfg  or  'pin'  as  beJra  Cruithnmch,  or 
a  Pietish  woril.  The  writer  of  an  old  grammatical 
treatise,  preserved  in  the  Bookt  of  Ifa/ltfmotf  and 
l.rrtin  and  in  MS.  I.  of  the  Scottish  ('ol!<H  tion  of 
Gaelic  MSS.,  professes  to  give  the  form  of  ihe  third 
j>ei>on  singular  of  the  i>»'i.-i>niil  jnoiiouii  not  merely 
in  tbe  language  of  the  Alil<>sian»<  or  (iaels,  but  also 
in  timt  Of  the  mytliical  Firbolcs  and  Tuatha  d6 
Dananns:  Gaelic  i«sc,  iW,  i^sed  (masculine,  fem- 
inine, and  neuter  re«|>ectively ) ;  Firkdg  speech 
iiintliuji,  vinnsi,  otnmi- Tuutlia  d6  Danaim  j/'w/, 
(»ff,  trncth,  Elsewliere  t'ormac  gives  tuth  as  a 
torhnical  term  for  the  feminine  gmder  and  tratik 
for  the  neater. 

Itt  Ireland  tbe  langnaffo  waa  lem  snbjectod  to 
comijitin^'  infliifiifOH  than  in  Scotland  and  in  the 
of  M;in,  and  it  wjls  mort'  ciiriMiilly  iullivate<l. 
The  dicti<m  of  IrUli  (Ijit  lir  x-*  iK  i  oidingly  more 
copious,  and  the  grammaiiial  forni.'«  are  fuller. 
The  Norse  language,  which  di8jilaoe<l  for  a  time 
tbe  native  tongue  in  the  Hebrides,  hardly  took 
root  in  Ireland.  In  the  names  of  three  of  the  four 
proviiict's  tilt'  Nor>o  Hudix  strr  np|'<ai >-,  liUt  the 
Scainlinin  iaii  element  in  Irish  to|«iL'Ui|iliy  as  com- 
paml  with  that  of  the  north- we»t  Hi'ddands  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  very  small.  Tbe  English  Ian- 
giiage  found  its  way  to  Uie  eonntrj*  in  the  12th 
century,  but  for  very  many  years  it.**  n«lvance  Avas 
slow.  As  is  well  known,  several  of  the  leading 
Knglish  seltlei^i  l><<;inn'  ardent  stmlents  and 
|)atron.s  of  the  native  langimge  and  literature. 
Of  the  BurkeA,  tbe  Bntlers,  tbe  Keatings,  and 
Gei-aldinee  it  used  to  be  said  in  this  regard  that 
they  were  i/uns  Hibemi$  Hibemicrea.  Beyond  the 
'jMile'  the  native  laws  and  ways  flourished  in  full 
vigour  in  tin*  17th  cmtury.  And  even  in  the  more 
purely  English  di.stricta  Gaelic  was  commonly 
spoken.  Dr  Nomion  Moore  {Bart/iofumcir  Jiosjn- 
ttti  Heftort*,  xi.  p.  146)  quotes  an  e«lii  t  of  the  year 
l(>"i5  ordering  all  Irish  rapists  and  all  Protestants 
unable  to  speak  the  English  tongue  to  leave 
Dublin  itofort' dnno  2V  ut  tliat  year.  l*ut  for  the 
last  M)0  years  English  Iuch  ))een  steodilyand  with 
ever-increa.«ing  pace  gaining  groaad.  The  seeds 
of  decline  of  tlie  native  tougae  were  sown  even 
earlier.  The  revival  of  learning  which  spread  over 
tlif  Wist  of  Europe  in  the   ir)tb  coiittiiT  hnnlly 

;  t<jU(iiid  tJaelic  teiritory.  The  inn'<'lu>.  ^iven  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  languagi'  in  Wahs 
and  even  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  the 
Reformation  waa  aearcely  felt  in  Ireland.  The 
views  of  nteu  in  nower  were  hostile  to  the  study 
of  Gaelic.  The  plantation  of  Ulster  by  James  f. 
in  the  iK'ginninj,'  of  tl  17th  century.  toM,.tli,  r 
with  repressive  measures  of  a  severe  character 
afterwards  adopted,  checked  the  production  of 
native  literature  ami  gave  on  impettts  to  tbe  sfiread 
of  Englidi  among  the  i>eoplew  Witliin  recent  }  carp 
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iucreat<eil  facilities  of  conuiiuuicution  with  England, 
Scotland,  and  America:  the  advance  of  education  : 
tlw  extoDsioii  of  the  soffragp;  the  aodal  and 
political  movement  of  onr  own  day— all  oontriimte 

to  the  incieaHin;^  use  of  tlie  English  lanjjiia>,'p, 
but  without  mlticin}'  to  tlie  f^niue  extent  the 
number  of  pei-sons  alHe  to  speak  the  old  tongne. 
In  the  decade  1871  to  1881  the  Gaelic-speaking 
population  of  Ireland  actually  increased.  The 
numlicr  who  npoke  Irisihdaelic  only  in  1881  was 
64,167,  as  a-^ainst  103,iW2  in  1871 ;  but  while  there 
were  only  714,313  bilingualH  in  1871, 
the  number  of  »\u:h  persons  increased 
bv  1881  to  885,765.  So  that  the  total 
ftitle  to  epeak  Gaelic  in  1881  wa« 
940,932,  while  Hi  1871  the  nvmber  of 
8nrh  persons  was  returned  at  817,875. 
The  (Mirn-nt  decade  will  very  ]»roh- 
aldy  show  decrease  under  both  heatis, 
bat  a  greater  diminution  proportion- 
ally in  the  number  of  ner^^ons  able 
to  qpeak  Gaelic  only  titan  in  the 
clam  of  bilingnala.  Many  emigrants 
fonilly  cherish  their  mother-tongue  in 
America,  and  in  the  United  States  one  or  two 
n*  w-ipapcra  print  occasional  contributions  in  Iri«h- 
Gaelic ;  bat  the  language  ia  not  deatined  to  floumh 
dntride  its  native  toil. 

The  ricli  litciatnic  of  Ireland  has  licen  presen'ed 
to  n«  in  inscriptions  and  niannacript.  The  oldest 
inscriptions,  found  in  the  south  \vest  of  Irelan<l, 
are  written  in  a  peculiar  ecript  called  Oghaui  (q.v.). 
Native  writent  made  occasional  tise  of  this  primi- 
tive and  withal  clumay  mode  of  writing  long  after 
they  liecame  acquainted  with  the  Roman  alphabet, 
for  we  find  Bjiecnnens  in  such  MSS.  an  the  riiscian 
St  Gall,  and  even  in  fjuite  nio<lern  documents,  as 
e.g.  in  M.S.  XXXV.  of  the  Scottish  collection.  A 
few  of  the  Ogham  inscriptionn  are  bilingual,  Gaelic 
and  Latin,  ao  that  the  readings  of  the  unilingnal 
0;;hauis  arc  established.  The  oldest  of  them  date 
as  far  I>ack  as  M)  a.d.  The  linguistic  forms  would 
suggest  even  a  iiighcr  antiquity.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  genitive  of  masculine  O-stems  ends  in  t — magi, 
tnaiiagni,  forms  on  the  same  platform  with  the  Old 
Oanliah  inacriptiona  Atemuuit  Dnttieni,  and  for 
that  matter  with  classicalLatin— ifoxtmi,  domini. 
The  oldest  MS.  forms  are  maim  and  mailain,  the 
terminal  i  disappearing,'  as  a  separate  syllable,  but 
beconiin;^  incorporate<l  in  the  preceding  syllable  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sound  of  the  consonant.  TIus 

Kat  grammatical  change  in  the  short  interval 
ween  the  period  of  the  Ogham  inscriptions  and 
the  oldest  MSS.  niay,  in  part  at  least,  be  explained 
by  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Latin  language 
introduced  by  tlie  early  clerics.  Inscriptions  in 
lUiman  characten  are  roand  with  greater  or  less 
intemiption  down  to  oar  own  &y. 

The  Oi^iam  Intertptkms  have  keen  publishod,  Ktnon^ 
othera,  the  lat«  lU  Brs^  Opkam  Inxcrth-d  M„un- 
menu  of  Die  Onerlh  il  ( 1 879 ) ;  ths  kte  Si  r  ."^uinut  l  Ferguson, 
in  various  jmlilii-atn^ns ;  wliik'  the  griinunfttical  forms 
which  they  t!\hil>it  have  h.  t>n  cxpUined  by  Professor  Khyi, 
Lerttiret  on  H'ehh  Phi/>  !<>■>'/.  I-t  cture  vL  ;  Mr  Whitley 
Stokes,  D.r.T/.,  Beitr.  zvr  IVn//.  Spniehf.,y.  ;  'Celtic  De- 
clension'—  Tranf.of  I'hil.Soc.  ( ),  and  Dntr.  zurKun'/e 
In'lo'jrrm.  SpracJien,  xi. ;  .Mons.  H.  d'Arboia  de  Juhain- 
villo,  £(nite*  tur  U  Droit  I'dtfpie.  The  inscription*  in 
Ruinau  charact«*r,  chiefly  collected  and  drawn  by  the  lat« 
Dr  Ge  -rge  Petrie.  have  Wn  published  bf  ^i'*"  Stokes, 
CkritUan  iHtcription*  in  Uu  Iriik  Lanfmage {1672-76). 

The  MS.  Hteratnre  datee  from  the  end  of  the  7th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  Roman 
cursive  hand  of  the  5th  century  was  introduced  by 
St  Patrii-k  and  his  c()nii)Hni<uis  into  Ireland,  and 
has  l)cen  adhered  to  with  characteristic  tenacity  to 
thin  day.  Only  eii;]iteen  letters  were  permMMntly 
adopte.l  :  a,  h,'c,  d,  e,/,  fi,  h,  i,  I,  m,  «,  0,  p,  r,  .t,  (, 
u.   A'  is  used  to  express  the  numeral  10,  occasion- 


ally to  represent  the  combination  r-g ;  q  stands  for 
cu  ;  k  frecpiently  for  ca  and  cath,  *  battle  ;*  y  nd  t 
are  met  with  in  one  or  two  loan-worde  ymse^a 
'hymn Zephan,  *  Stephen.'  The  oldest  pramcd 
MSS.  are  in  Latin.  Over  200  such,  written  \t 
Gaelic  scholars  before  the  year  KUK).  still  remain, 
all  with  the  exception  of  some  half  a  Jo/en  ia 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Tlirr 
were  written  by  the  distinguished  miarionaiytad 
scholar  Colomhanna,  his  companions  and  foUovfn, 
or  oanied  aluoad  doriog  the  8th  and  9tb  eentmiei. 

0)11  ir  "l^it  xo  -CO  i^SvYiz  411  T>6iiKU),  30 
v-cu^  4  Vinson  2t)l]ejc  ipSjij.  Joqttt  be 
C|teir6dr  ai)  n<xc  pac^i^t^  4ll)U54>4C9SOll|te)6 

an  b^rd  r'jotnnte  4136. 

John.  III.  Ifl  In  Irinh,  printed  ^y  tho  HrlfUh  nn-t  For»'ij7>  BiWf  Socirtj  T^t 
following  Is  till- 1  mii''j.it  !■  Ill  in  Ri'ti  .'ill  If t  s  :  Oir  i>  inxr  ho  iln^hii'lliDJc') 
LKb  an  dktmhsn,  gn  dtug  ai  a  eingbein  Ueic  frin,  loiinua  gidb  bt  chiriim 


■«a 


One  occasionally  6nds  a  Gaelic  quatrain  on  thf 
margin  of  theae  HS8.,  as  in  the  niaciau  St  <:all, 
or  a  abort  poeni  on  a  blank  pa^  aa  in  the  Milsa 
and  Carintluan  Codioes.  There  ts  a  fragment  of  s 

sermon  in  ohl  (Gaelic  in  the  town  librarj-  ot  ' -m 
bray  ;  and  still  more  valualde  are  the  Annot/ttioo< 
on  the  B'lok  of  Anntuj/i,  written  in  the  early  part 
of  the  9th  centurv.  But  tlie  most  iniplirtn'-! 
remains  of  old  Gae'lic  are  full  gloeeee  on  aVM<t;:  > 
score  of  the  Latin  MSS.  on  the  Continent.  Tlm« 
such  are  specially  noteworthy  :  a  copy  of  Prisdas » 
Gmnimar  in  the  library  of  St  Gall  ;  a  ropy  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles  in  the  university  of  Wurzbur^: 
and  a  commentaiy  on  the  Psalms  of  Dand 
by  Columbiuiaa,  now  in  the  Ambrose  Lihnry. 
Milan.  The  gloeeee  on  the  Milan  Oodra  ate  so 
voluminons  that,  according  to  Stokes,  a  very  com 

}det«  uraniniar  and  dictionary  could  be  coniji!*! 
rom  tlierii  alone. 

The  oldest  Gaelic  MSS.  now  existing  wrr^ 
written  by  the  end  of  the  11th  oentnn-.    To  th  • 
period  belong  two  beautiful  oopiea  of  the  J^tif 
Uymnorum,  containing  hymns  in  Latin  and  Gseli^ 
coinpose<l  by  the  early  sainti*,  Pattii  k.  Firi.^' 
Sletty,  Columba,  and  others.  The  w  titer  of  J.eti>^u<- 
na  h-Uidhre,  '  the  lUmk.  of  the  Dim  Cow,"  a  miacel- 
laaeona  oompilation  extracted  from  earlier  hookt 
now  loet,  was  killed  in  the  year  1 108k   Tbe  Book 
of  Leiustcr,  a  large  folio  of  410  pages,  was  written 
Ijvfore  1107;   the  Book  of  Bclli/inoti',  &\»o  a  larv^ 
folio  of   511*2  page«,  ami   the    IinKfidr  Brrac,  t-r 
*Si>eckled   Book,'  containing  2S0  pages,   by  tbe 
end  of  the  14th  oentury.     Somewhat  later  aie 
the  Book  €jf  Leean,  a  small  folio  of  over  600  pagm : 
and  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  a  large  quarto 
of  500  page*.     The  number  of  MSS.  inciea.-c* 
as  we  come  later  down.     Mons.    H.  d'ArU'U 
de  Julminville  found  95.1  in  Ireland  and  England 
{Estai  Wun  Catalogue  de  la  LitUrature  Migu* 
de  rirlande.  Parte,  1883).  tbe  moat  valanMe  of 
which  are  in  the  lihniries  of  the  Royal  Iri*h 
Ae.nlemy  (enriched  by  tlie  Stowe  collection,  par- 
cha.se<l   for   the   Academy   by   the   gnvei ntnenl  i, 
Trinity  College,  and  Fmnciscan  Monoatery,  DuK 
lin ;  in  tiie  Iwdlcian,  Oxford :  and  in  tbe  Britif>b 
Museum.    Bfnny  of  theee  MSS.  are  beantifolh 
written ;  while  eemal  in  tlie  omamentatioo  *i 
their  capitals  and  niai),'in^  are  fine  sfK'rinnnv  . 
the  artistic  skill  of  the  old  (Imdic  serib«-jv.  Ths 
contents  are  of  a  ver>'  varied  de>oripti«jn, 
embrace  all  departments  of  literature.  A 
siderable  part  is  translated  or  adapted.  Svusl 
tbe  portions  of  tbe  legendary  history  of  Gn^ecf  and 
Rome  found  in  Gaelic— the  destruction  of  Troy. 
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iIm}  wandering  of  riysflea,  the  stury  of  the  ^Eneid, 
Um  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ;  moat  of  the 
pMriona,  luHuUies,  and  IwendsL  scriptural  and 
wifiwi— tfaalt  in  the  Leaokar  Breae  and  other 
MSS.  ;  sad  aadi  alao  is  the  medical  section  of  the 
liter&tare.  Of  native  prodnction  are  hii»t<)r>',  in- 
cludiDK  biographiois,  annals,  ,inil  gt'nt'al<)j;ie«  ;  IjiIcm, 
inytboTogical,  heroic,  legendary ;  graiumars  and 
dictionaries ;  law  ;  and  poetty. 

Modnn  GmUa  Uftemtom  oaa  hardly  ba  aakl  to 
•ziH  The  New  Teetament  was  pobtidied  in  1603, 
and  the  Old  in  1685.  A  fre^h  translation  of  the 
I'entatotich  wa-n  niiwle  in  1868  by  Archbbhop  Mric- 
Hale,  who  also  jirinted  the  first  six  b<Joks  of  tlie 
JUad  and  a  selection  of  Mooreitt  melodies  in  Irish 
GmBo.  The  New  Testament  has  been  translated 
■BOW  by  Mr  Kane  into  the  Munster  dialect.  Fugi- 
tive pieces  of  lyric  verse  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time.  The  'Relitmea  of  Irith  Fodry,  published 
by  Miss  Brooke  in  1780,  and  the  six  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  Ossianic  Society  ( 1854-€1 ),  are  chiefly 
«0>«iamc.'  'The  Gaelie  Union' has  printed aevaial 
texts,  and  irabiiiriieB  the  OaMt  Journai. 

Celtic  scnolarahip  datea  from  the  publication  of 
Zcniw's  Gmmmaiim  Crftiea  in  1853.  Valuable  work 
wax,  however,  done  l>y  Eugene  U'C'urr>'  in  iiis  M^'i. 
Materiais  of  Irith  Hutory  ( 1861 )  ami  Manneru  atui 
(kutom*  o/the  AneitiU  Insh  ( 1873 ) ;  and  by  O'Don- 
ovan  in  his  Grammar  (IM7),  his  edition  of  the 
AmmaU  of  the  Four  Matteri,  and  his  Supplement  to 
CtBeilly  I  Dii  tiumtrij.    Zjeutm'n  Grammatifd  Cdtica 
(1853  ;  2«1  ed.,  by  hbel,  1871)  was  the  uutcnnic  of 
thirteen  years  of  unwearied  work  among  old  Celtic 
rseorda.  Since  Zeuss's  day  scholarBhip  lias  advanced 
ofcr  the  whole  field  of  Celtie  etadiecln  OM  Ganiish 
and  in  the  Brvthonic  dialects,  btit  chiefly  in  Gaelic. 
Ebel  and  Senleicher  and  Zicgfrieni  are  worthily 
xvyjf^^'nX'A  in  onr  day  by  such  men  n»  Asooli, 
NikTa,  N\  jntli.>*oh,  Zimmer,  Thnmeysen,  Juliainville, 
and  I»th  on  the  Continent,  and  among  oui-selves 
by8lol(ee,ithys.AtkinMio,dce.  ThbEvmtCtUittu, 
kmaMk  in  1070  hr  Gaidoi,  leached  ite  tenth  Totame 
in  1890.    Several  other  ijcriodiciils  at  honie  and 
abiroad,    notably    Kuhn's  Zcttsfintft  fur  Vergl. 
SjwrtKh/.,  frequently  publLnh  iinjHiriKnt  articles  on 
Celtic  subjects.    Windisch's  hurzytf<i»ste  Insc/ie 
GrmmmtattK  has  twieebeea  translate  into  En^^li^h, 
in  18701     The  same  scholar  has  also  poblished 
trUk  Text*  for  the  use  of  students,  with  a  yalnable 
»T»rahalary.    Zimmer  (Berlin,  1881)  and  Suikes 
puldtJihed  the  valuable  Wlirzburg  MS.,  with  minor 
kkiMpesi;  Nigra,  the  Turin  glossen;  and  Ascoli,  tiie 
Hi  iimUX  aM  Milan  codices.   Copious  extracta  from 
tha  1^Rin  and  Milan  glosses,  together  with  the 
Gaelic  Cf>ntentA  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the  Liber 
Htfmmoruin,  and  the  Book  of  Deer,  with  otlier  early 
t4-tM,  were  p^e\^o(l^ly  piinted  by  Stokea  Wider  tlw 
tlUe  GmdfiicniM  e<l.  1M7'2). 

Windv«ch  has  exaniineti  the  laws  of  auUaut^ 
walie  and  nasal,  and  explained  initial  aapiimtion 
and  eeiir^ia  (the  essay  has  been  translated  bv 
the  lai«f  I  >r  Cameron,  aiid  j)rinti'd  in  the  Seottisli 
Ceftair  K<rt^ir).  Profi'>Hor>  Ziniiner  and  Tlmnuy 
•en  have  investigateil  tli»'  positiun  of  t)ii>  aociMit. 
sad  isa  inflaence  on  the  development  of  sound 
aad  farm  in  Gaelic  The  laws  of  metro  ha%'e 
bnea  «K«*ctifiawd  by  Atkinson,  Stokea,  and  the 
sdaalan  aljove  named  ;  bat,  in  order  to  attain  to 
faft  lcnowle«J^>  of  the  prurtioe  of  the  banis  in  this 
■atler,  it  i»  necen«iarv-  that  the  gnuiimatirnl  tract 
aljMdy  refer r(  d  to  a-  preMrvod  in  the  liook  of 
IMfMle  aad  other  be  published.  In 

mSmm  to  aaaMwwis  and  valuable  papers  ranging 
"»«r  tbf  whole  field  «»f  Celtic  studies,  Stokes  ha-n 
Ivrrely  oddiMl  to  our  knowledge  of  the  (Jaelie  noun 
M>r*eTb.  Valual>l<'  niatfriaui  fur  a  lexicon  liave 
i^aa  hnmichi  together  by  Windisch  in  the  H'orter- 
M  ^pwawl  to  idi  IrimM  TnU;  bjr  AtUaaim 


in  the  vocalmlariei*  pnnte«i  with  the  Homiiiet^,  &c., 
from  the  Leubhar  Breac,  and  with  Heating's 
T/iree  Hfu/U  of  Death;  bjr  Zinuner  in  his  Keit- 
ische  Stumm;  and  by  Stokes  in  the  fnll  /iuli«efl 

Verborum  attache<)  to  the  nunierous  texts  pub- 
lished by  that  great  scholar.  The  life  and  civilisa- 
tinn  of  the  jieople  have  formed  tlie  subject  of 
separate  treatises,  as  e.g.  U'Curry's  Mannert  and 
Cuitoins  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  and  Rhys's  ObMe 
Heathendom  {MiMixrt  Lectaresfor  1886);  but  more 
frequently  of  elaborate  introductions  and  notes  to 
the  more  important  publications,  such  an  Reeves's 
Life  of  St  Voliimba  ;  the  Master  of  the  ItoUs' 
series  ;  Stokes's  Calendar  of  Oengtm,  The  TrijHirtitt 
Life  of  8t  Fatriek,  and  Livtt  qf  :iaitU»  from  the 
Book  of  Litmof. 

The  N<ttir,„'.il  ^fs^  of  Trelrtu'l  tditcd  by  Gilbert,  have 
been  publisliril  >iy  minent  m  the  Master  of  the  Rolls* 
series;  a»  hI.so  I'hr  Aiicient  Lau-a  uf  Inland  (5  voln.); 
The  AniiaUof  Lowih  ("(  (2  vols,  edited  by  UenncsBeyi; 
(TiroMicuii  ScoUiruin  (Hennessey);  T/tc  Wan  of  ike 
Uaedhcl  veiih  the  Umll  ( Todd ) ;  The  Tripartite  Life  of  Ht 
Patrick  (Stokes).  The  Koyal  Irish  Academy  has  printed 
in  fao-simile  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  (1870),  the  Leabhar 
Breac  (1876).  the  Book  of  Lcimter  (1880),  and  in  photo- 
Hthoffrai>hy  the  Book  of  Ballpmote  (1887) :  sad  hM  jmb* 
lished  the  calendar  of  Oengoi  the  Coldes,  edited  hf 
Stokes  ( 1880);  Paationt  and  BmOki  fnm  <*f  XdoUer 
Bnac  with  Tooababiy,  Atkhwia  (1887);  sad  Keal> 
hurti  Xkm  A4|fKl  ttf  ikmtk,  hy  AtUnson  (1890).  The 
Odlie  Sooislvpabilihsd  among  others  the  Book  ufBiyhU, 
edited  by  (VlHinovan  ( 1845),  and  the  Battle  0/  Moylena, 
edited  by  O'Curry  (1856).  The  Irish  Archwological 
Society,  which  bad  |>reviously  issued  several  valuuble 
works,  as  e.g.  tho  IrifU  Version  of  Nenniui,  edit*.'d  by 
Dr  Todd  (l^i8),  anialifaniated  with  the  Otitic  in  lsr>4, 
and  the  oomhined  itocieties  have  puMi^hed  aitmn^'  uther 
important  books  tho  Litter  I/i/innoriun  ('J  vnl.s.  TimIiI. 
1835-69);  the  Life  of  Columba,  by  Adttinnan,  edited  bv  Dr 
Kteves  (1K50);  Irijih  (r'/owrr*  ( .Stokes,  iWiO) ;  the  7*o/o- 
f/ratihieal  Forma  of  Wubhaffain  and  O'Huuthrin 
(0'bonovan,1862);  The Martyntogyof  Demegal  (O'lyon' 
ovsn  )  \  ConuM't  Gtouarg  ( O'l>onovan  and  Stokes,  1868). 
The  Clarendon  Press  has  issued  Saltair  na  Rann,  edited 
by  Stokes  ( 1883) ;  the  BtttU  ^  FcNiry.  by  Kono  M^er 
(1885) ;  and  Liw*  of  &dtd»  fren  the  Skik  of  LUmore^ 
by  Stokes  (181*0). 

Irish  Chi  rcii.  The  Irish  Church  was  a  liranch 
of  the  Celtic  Church,  which  compreheniled  the 
churches  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  w  Gaol,  and  of 
the  original  Celtie  inhabitants  of  Great  ftitain  and 
Irelan<r  The  Celtic  Church  of  (laul  neee*if'arily 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  tho  neighlM)urin}' 
islands.  Christianity  was  intr<Mluce<l  fmm  the  2d 
oentnry  at  least  into  Britain,  a'here  Uie  Celtic 
Chvreh  was  so  iirmlv  establielMd  that  it  furnished 
martyrs  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  bishous 
to  the  councils  of  the  4tn  century.  When  the 
Hoiiiiuis  left  Hritain  and  the  CeltM  n  tire<l  into 
Wales,  the  Celtic  Church  retired  w  ith  then),  Icio  ing 
Britain  a  prey  to  Saxon  paganism.  In  Scotlund 
Christianity  was  intnidneed  m  387  bv  St  Kinian 
( q.  V. ),  a  Scottish  Gelt,  hot  a  disciple  off  8t  Itartin. 

St  Patrick  fa  called  the  aixistle  of  Ireland, 
and  his  first  missionary  arrival  is  Kxed  at  4.{'2 ; 
but  there  were  in  all  nroUibility  scatttTi'd  colonies 
of  Christians  along  tne  eastern  coiusi  of  Irt  land 
bv  the  year  400.  We  have  proof  jxisitive  of 
toe  existenee  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Prosper  of  Aq'nitaine,  a  contempo- 
rar)-  of  St  ratrictc.  Prosper,  under  tho  date  of 
431,  writes  thus:  '  Pal  lad  ins  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Cwlestine  and  sent  to  the  Scots  Itelieving 
in  Christ  aa  their  tirst  bishop,'  where  tlie  reader 
most'  observe  that  the  name  Seote  or  Seoti  waa  till 
the  llth  century  exclusively  applied  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland.  Palladiiis  had  not.  Iiowever,  much 
."ucce^^  in  In  land  ;  In-  faiU-d  to  con\  inci'  the  Irish, 
was  driven  northwards,  and  died  in  North  Britain. 
Thus  ended  the  flni  fcinnal  aMaoft  to  oonvert  Uw 
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Trish,  an  effort  made  too  ini<f«r  the  direet 

anil  antliority  of  the  papal  see.  The  very  mxt 
year  (4:12)  St  Patrick  i>  hhuI  io  have  arrived 
on  a  similar  mission  ;  but  lie  was  Ix-ttor  fjiiuliri.^<l 
for  his  work,  and  he  made  hia  iottuence  felt 
in  «Teiy  part  of  Irdaad.  Ciaiil  in  the  early 
part  of  the  5th  century  was  the  gnat  Eanmaa 
centre  for  eastern  mnnanticiBin.  At  the  veiy  time 
that  St  Patrick  lamicil  in  Ireland  from  flaul 
there  was  a  most  active  and  continuous  intercounie 
kept  ui)  between  Gaol  and  St  Jerome  at  Beth- 
lehem* Nitiia,  and  the  monaateries  of  the  Thebaid 
in  BfTP^  It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  the 
Christianity  introduce<l  l>y  St  Patrick  would  exIiiUit 
traces  of  its  eastern  and  e*.]>eciully  of  itw  E;,'yii(i;i.n 
origin.  Tlie  architecture  anil  ecclesiastical  arnui-e- 
ments  of  the  early  Irinli  Church  have  therefore 
many  features  in  counnon  with  th«  EMt^  The 
monks  of  Nitria  and  of  the  East  ««n  geoemUy 
solitaries  dwelling  each  in  his  own  cell,  even  when 
living  in  a  community  an.l  un  lcr  an  abl>ot.  The 
Irish  monks  were  solitaries*  too,  and  <lown  to  the 
present  day  their  beehive  huts,  constructiNl  po  as 
to  secure  tlic  least  possible  comfort  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, remain  all  along  the  western  coast  of  Irelaad. 
The  churclie«  in  Ireland  arc  often  groupe«I  in  sevens 
and  placed  within  a  cashel  or  stone  fortification. 
So  tiiey  are  in  K^'pt  (Butler,  Coptic  Chunht-n,  i. 
14).  The  Iriith  monks,  like  the  £K>'ptian,  loved 
aoUtude  and  the  desert^  as  tlie  name  ueaert,  Disert, 
or  Ojjaert,  which  fornw  a  nriiicipal  factor  in  many 
Irish  names,  praves.  liie  round  towers,  too, 
thou}jh  not  Ro  oM  oh  St  Patrick's  time,  came  to 
Ireland  from  tiie  E!i.-.t  throuj,'h  Caul  and  K;ivenna. 

Tiie  interval  between  tlie  arrival  of  St  Patrick 
and  tiic  invasion  of  Ireland  by  StronglMiw  and  the 
Anglo-Normans  (1169-72)  is  a  celebrated  one  in 
the liistoiy  of  the  Irish  Cbarch.  The  6th  and  7lh 
centuries  are  its  beat- known  epoch,  for  it  was  then 
that  St  ColunilKi  and  St  Coluinbanus  lived  and 
worked.  The  Irish  (Jhurch  at  that  time  was  the 
great  missionary  church  of  £urope.  St  Columba 
was  its  firet  great  missionary.  He  waa  the  apostle 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  be  eammoned  to  his 
aid  when  dealinjj;  with  the  Picts  two  celebrated 
Irish  saints — Canice  the  patron  of  Kilkenny,  known 
in  Scotland  an  Kenneth,  and  Comjjall,  the  foiinder 
and  first  abbot  of  Bangor  in  the  County  Down.  St 
Columbanns  (q.v.)  preache<l  and  taught  in  Gaul 
and  Bargvndy,  in  SwitMrland,  and  in  northern 
Italy.  OtI  iier  muRions  were  those  of  Aidan,  Colman, 
Finan,  Cedd,  and  manv  others  in  northern  and 
cfutral  En^rland  ;  of  Vjrplius,  Marianus  Scotus, 
Cut.iMii-',  Fiivcra,  Kridolin,  and  several  otiiers  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  down  to  the  12th 
century.  All  these  men  were  not  only  great 
missionaries,  but  alsoi  viewed  by  the  standard  of 
tliat  day,  great  scholars.  Virgil,  the  geometer  and 
first  bishop  of  Siilzlmrcr.  w;i-  the  first  of  mo<lemR 
who  taught  till'  liocliiiie  of  the  earth's  sphericity 
and  of  the  existence  of  the  Antipodes.  Colum- 
banns upheld  the  old  eastern  cycle  sjzainst  Gaol 
and  Borne  combined.  Sedolius  and  J^a  Sootaa 
Erijj^ena  knew  Greek  when  a  knowledge  of  it  had 
died  out  elsewhere  in  the  West. 

This  ancient  church  was  monastic  and  yet 
episcopal.  It  was  episcopal  but  not  diocesan : 
its  highest  order  were  trisnom  but  not  prelates. 
The  prelates  or  rulers  were  the  heads  of  the  mon- 
asteries, whd  might  l>e  bishoiM  but  were  most  often 
mere  presbyters  and  al)ljotK.  St  Patrick  ami  the 
early  missionaries  from  Gaul  found  Ireland  intensely 
tribal.  Every  modem  barony,  of  which  there  are 
some  hundreds  in  Izeland.  represents  an  ancient 
■ept  or  independent  jnrisaietioo.  Every  ancient 
diocese,  some  thirty  or  so  in  number,  represents  an 
ancient  kingdom,  or  at  least  an  ancient  tril>e.  The 
larUsst  missionaiies  attached  themselves  to  tribes. 


who  looked  to  the  monasteries  and  speeially  to  the 
first  founders  of  the  monaateries,  regarding  ihsniis 
the  apostles  of  Ireland.  But  these  mboiiooari^ 
liad  received  Christianity  in  an  ej>iswi>.'il  !-1ia]»-. 
and  BO  they  retained  it.  The  abbot  exerciMti 
jarisdiction  over  all  persons  and  raalw  within  hl< 
community.  But  the  bishop  or  bishops  who  va^i 
be  resident  in  the  monastery  or  witnin  its  readi 
exercised  episcopal  functions,  ordaining  fven  tSsf 
al»l)ot«  themselves,  and  celebrating  the  euclmrist  ia 
their  presence.  In  the  contmversy  as  to  the  rel« 
tion  towards  Borne  of  the  early  Inah  Church  soim 
have  insisted  that  St  Patilck  was  simply  a  p^ 
emissary.  Others  have  insisted  upon  his  coniplft* 
intlependence.  Tliere  cannot  \w  much  donbt,  tn>w 
ever,  tlint  Home  and  Ireland  were  for  long  di\i  i' ; 
upon  im])ortant  questions.  The  controx  er»i<»  ot 
the  7th  century  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  the  nelhod  «f 
the  tonrare  prove  that,  while  the  Irisb  Chmdi  of 
that  date  lixiked  up  with  the  gieat<'st  respect  to 
the  city  where  the  i>lesse<l  apostles  Pet<>r  and  Puu! 
hod  sufTered,  yet  she  claimed  independence  in  (ill 
matters  of  doctrine  and  ritnaL  The  Celtic  Chareli, 
whether  In  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotlantl,  made  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  Roman  claims.  In  EnglatHi 
and  Scotland  the  resistance  ctdlapsed  at  an  earlicT 
pi'ri(Ml.  But  in  Ireland  tlie  ancient  national  ap}^K»i 
tion  to  papal  claims  did  not  cease  till  the  Synod  ot 
Kells  in  1152,  and  of  Cashel  in  1172. 

As  to  the  ritoal^of  the  Celtic  Choreh  w  have 
not  nradi  information.  No  ancient  seifieo-boeki 
have  survived  in  Ireland,  though  a  large  nunil*: 
of  manuscripts  IxLdonging  to  the  Celtic  j>«'riod  exist 
in  the  Ihildin  libraries;  tliey  are  alniofl  all,  bow 
ever,  tran.scripts  of  the  Gospels,  as  the  liook  of 
Kells,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  as  in  the  Book  of 
Annagh.  The  Antiphonarium  Benchorenm  and 
the  Book  of  Hymns  which  Dr  Todd  publbhed  is 
tlie  Irish  Archaological  series  do  not  contain  the 
liturgy  properly  st)  called— i.e.  the  service  for  the 
liolv  Communion.  It  is  most  likely,  however, 
that  the  missal  of  the  Celtic  Chnreh  was  in  the 
main  identical  with  that  of  the  other  ehordies  of 
the  West,  though  there  were  special  local  xt-a.jr* 
most  abhorrent  to  the  ideas  of  the  Bomaii  t^arii. 
till  in  1172  tlio  ("ouneil  of  Cashel  finallv  esiablishcfl 
throughout  Ireland  conformity  with  the  Church  ot 
England.  There  are  two  other  points  connected 
mm  the  Chnzch  of  Ireland  whidi  nave  often  nisai 
disenarfons— via.  the  roand  towers  and  tlie  Coldec 
system.  But  Dr  Petrie  has  proved  tliat  the  rou.nd 
towers  are  of  Christian  origin,  that  they  were  alwa>^ 
ccuinected  with  tnonastic  establishments,  and  uivrd 

Sartly  as  lielfries  and  partly  as  places  of  refoge  and 
efence  dtiring  the  wars  of  the  IHtnes ;  whfle  fiiiiKip 
Reeves  has  sliown  that  the  Culdees  (q.v.)  were 
spread  all  over  the  Celtic  Church,  and  were  OBly 
tlif  ancient  Celtic  monks  in  a  state  of  corruption. 

The  lioman  system  was  striving  for  superiorit} 
in  Ireland  from  the  7th  till  the  12tb  centarV. 
Maladuf,  Archbishop  cl  Armagh  (1134),  saw  thiu 
the  anoenl  Celtic  system  was  hopelessly  compc 
He  visited  St  Bernard  of  Clairviuix,  ami  rou!J 
not  but  lie  struck  by  the  contrast  which  hi?  o^»n 
church  presented,  devoid  of  architecture,  order,  <t 
di.H4Mpline,  the  prey  of  every  rude  and  boettie  chid- 
tain,  when  compared  with  the  Roman  system  ra 
Gnul,  where  every  rank  was  duly  graduated,  e%-err 
onler  exercised  Its  due  functions,  and  the  laitt 
wcri-  Iiiiinlily  snVi:nis^i\t>  to  ecclesiastical  deoeea. 
St  Uirnard  also  about  IHO  sent  the  Cistercian? 
to  Ireland,  and  they  became  the  chief  agents  in 
redudns  the  Iridi  Church  beneath  the  yoke  oi 
eanoniou  obedience.  The  Cisterelans  orone^* 
notions  of  mateiiid  civilisation,  ej»pecially 
regonia  agriculture  and  architecture,  ad'mcst 
hitherto  vuaiown)  for,  thongh  tha  Celtie  Cbink 
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bad  cultivated   literature  and  Bcholarahip,  the 
iMiUy  andent  Celtic  chnrcbes  and  roonaeteriee 
wen  ill  of  the  humblest  description  so  far  as  their 
architecture  was   concerned.     Here   and  there 
id'Iio!  iti  Inlaml,  when  the  Cisterciana  came,  a 
few  apeciiiietiH  of  architecture  of  a  liighly  onia- 
mental  tyix*  called  Hiberno- Ilumanesque  were 
Mtttsnd;  Dot  it  WM  the  Ciatereiaiis  who  made 
•plmdid  drarehcs  sad  monattoriw  fsBhioiinlile  in 
Ireland.  The  C'i»U!rclan  nioiia-^tcries  rapidly  spread 
a*  Anglo  Norman  power  advanced  all  over  the 
inland.   Ireland  within  one  hundred  years  after 
tlie  invaiuon  was  more  thoioaghlv  conquered  than 
she  WM  three  centuries  I*tor.   Ijie  ^'ear  1SS80  saw 
the  lujiff's  writ  far  better  respected  in  Kerrv  or  in 
DonegsJ  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetn,  and 
wherever  the  Aii},'lo  N'ornian  twiri^ns  settled  they 
brought  the  Cistercians  with  them.    De  Burgh 
built  St  Thomas's  Abbey  in  Dublin  in  honour  of 
TiKinia^^-Becket ;  D»  Iaqt,  Beetive  Abbey,  over* 
hanging'  the  Boyne  iMMr  Nanui ;  Strongbow,  the 
Marshftls,  and  their  friendi*  ercctecl  Jerpoint  and 
I)anhruly  in  the  south  ;  the  De  Courcls  Newry 
and  other  ablteys  in  the  north.    The  Cistercians 
s«i»ted  in  other  directions  as  \n'o11.    The  Synod  of 
Ciishel  met  in  1 172  ander  the  pnisidency  of  Christian, 
Bishop  of  Lismore,  the  papal  leeate  of  that  day*  and 
(Kueeu  ei^'ht  canons,  enloroed  the  payment  of  tithes, 
f^iilat«'<l  the  work  of  catechising  and  of  baptism, 
>>-inl>liMht.'<l  the  Roman  table  of  affinity  in  matri- 
iiioDLal  matters,  and  decreed  nnifonntty  of  worship 
throughool  England  and  Ireland.    From  the  date 
of  this  n-nod  the  eanon  law,  as  it  was  received  in 
Eni^laiuf.  Itecnme  law  in  Ireland.    The  last  Celtic 
ArdihiHlinp  of  Dublin,  Laurence  O'Toole,  died  in 
1180.    The  next  archbishop,  John  Comj'u,  was  an 
English  courtier,  nominated  by  Henry  11.,  and 
from  LaavMiee  O'Toole  till  the  Keformatioii  no 
Irishman  was  aver  Arobbisbop  of  JDahtio. 

The  Ang1o>NennaiHi  wfcenerer  th^y  had  power 
ftrrive  cornpietely  |0  exclude   the   Celts  fn)m 
U-^ia^tioal  henefiees,  and  whenever  the  Celt* 
uiil   jMnver   they  strove  to  exclude  the  Anj;lo- 
Normans.    In  fact,  from  1172  till  1540,  there  were 
two  efanrehes  in  Ireland,  one  Anglo* Norman,  the 
other  Celtic,  bonnd  together  by  the  one  tie,  the 
p.\p«l  supremacy.    This  hostility  between  Celt 
,ia'l  Anglo- Norman  appears  again  and  a^'aiu.  Prior 
to  1220  the  Anglo-Normans  prohibited  the  a<Iinis- 
Am  at  Irish  clerks  into  monssteries  or  benefices 
•adar  EogUsh  doariiUm.  The  pope  reboked  this 
esdnrive  spirit  in  holb  issaed  In  18S0  and  1924. 
I^Uer  in  the  same  centurj'  the  prelatcM  of  the  Celtic 
Mrtion  of  the  church  retorted  witli  a  decree  pro- 
siUttng    the  adiiii'--ion   of   Kn^Ush   clerics  into 
Bsrishes  or  monattteries  under  their  iorisdiction. 
Tkk  spirit  of  division  was  embodied  in  Uie 
Btstals  of  Kilkenny  (1365),  which  peremptorily 
fnAade  the  sdmlmon  of  urish  clerks  into  any 
J»^*>fic«  wliere  English  rule  prevailed  ;  and  it  con- 
tinual to  be  the  practical  rule  followed  in  all  hi^'lier 
prtiosotiom  till  long  after  the  Reformation.  Dmdin 
sad  Kilkeiiny  were  the  great  seats  of  Anglo-Norman 
feww  from  117S  to  1540.    Both  these  districts  are 
rail  of  monuments  of  EngH-'th  church-bnildinr;,  ful- 
bwfag  exactly  the  mo<lel  of  coeval  Knglisli  arcliitec-  i 
*ufr  ;  kvlii'f  nnf  tuti-t  [HTietruto  f.ir  into  the  nioun- 
lAitw  of  V\  11  klo'.v,  ur  el-^e  depart  westward  into  the 
i^fmi  c«ntrul  rigion  of  Iwg  and  morass,  before  a 
giiwMij  can  be  had  of  true  Celtic  architeetnre. 

/Wwle.  however,  there  was  this  intemiJ  national 
■^^rision  in  the  Iriih  Churcli  during  this  period, 
'.'»•  dfuctrine,  the  ritual,  and  government  of  tlie 
fi.urrh  were  uniform.  The  papal  supremacy  was 
'-n;r«m^iy  accepted;  the  royal  supremacy  was 
'  luallv  re«i)«cted.  Thronghout  every  part  of 
hniAtui,  no  matter  how  Celtic,  w  henever  a  bishopric 
mU  vaoaat.  license  to  elect  wan  lirst  humbly  sought 


from  the  crown  of  England.  And  this  was  no 
emnty  ceremony,  lor  whenever  the  see  was  of 

sulticient  value  the  ClOWn  also  took  good  care  to 
signify  its  pleasure  as  to  who  shoula  ocr!ipv  it^ 
Tlie  Tour  archicpiscopal  sees,  Anna^di,  Diildin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  were  almost  always  filled  by 
Anglo-NormaiML  The  Irish  Church  thus  eessed  to 
be  a  miseiomuyaiid  a  learned  and  became  a  merely 
political  chnren. 

The  national  hatred  which  prevailed  hetweon 
the  A nj^'lo  Norman  and  Celtic  portions  of  the  Irish 
Cliurch  between  1172  and  1640  explains  the  history 
of  the  Uefomiation  period.  The  English  portion 
of  the  population  naturally  followed  the  cnanges 
in  England,  and  the  Celts  as  naturally  held  all  the 
more  firmly  to  the  papal  supremacy  and  the  old 
state  of  things  which  had  now  become  synony- 
mous with  hostility  to  England.  Romanism  and 
nationalism  became  now  and  henceforth  close  allies 
in  Ireland,  though  previonshr  the  pope  hsd  been 
almoet  always  fnmd  boetOe  to  the  Celta.  Daring 
the  years  between  1528  and  1000  tlM  eoune  of 
change  in  England  was  simplv  reflected  in 
Ireland.  Archbishop  Alan,  an  English  ecclesiastic 
who  occupied  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1528,  was 
a  friend  of  Wolsey ;  and  he  followed  closelv  bis 
patron's  footsteps.  About  1528-36  forty  of  the 
smaller  Irish  monasteries  were  dissolved  by  him. 
In  1536-38  the  remainder  were  suppressed  and 
their  property  granted  to  the  king,  who  dis- 
posed of  it  to  various  noblemen  and  courtiers, 
in  a  parliament  assembled  at  Dublin  in  1537 
the  act  of  the  king's  suprenuu^  in  Ireland  was 
enacted,  while  in  1542  Henrj*  ^  III.  was  declared 
king  of  Ireland,  his  legal  title  lieing  previously 
Doniinii-'  HiUernia'.  The  work  of  reformation  now 
advaiiccil  paH  pussn  in  England  and  Ireland. 
During  the  reigns  of  Maty  aod  Elizabeth  the 
Irish  Church,  so  far  as  it  was  wider  English 
influence,  hnmbly  followed  the  changes  in  England : 
under  Marj'  the  papal  supremacy  was  acknowledf^eil, 
and  the  Latin  mass celebrate<l ;  under  Elizaln  th  the 
royal  supremacy  was  alone  legal,  and  the  Kn;4li-h 
liturgy  was  used.  In  the  C^tic  districts  during 
Elizabeth's  reign  a  number  of  bishops  commis* 
sioned  by  Rome,  aided  by  several  Jesuits,  main- 
tained under  great  difficnlties  a  vigorous  opposition 
to  the  Reformation.  The  17th  century  saw  new 
elements  of  religions  confusion  introduced.  The 
inmiigration  of  tne  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  the 
settlement  of  Ulster  brought  a  eonunonity  into 
Ireland  who  disliked  the  episcopal  establishment 
aliti(i-~t  as  much  as  the  pope's  adherents.  They 
nuturally  sympathised  with  the  Puritan  opposition 
in  England,  wiiich  cultiiinated  in  the  (*iipreiiiacy  of 
("romwell.  During  his  vigorous  rule,  which  secured 
for  Ireland  a  greater  amount  of  peace  than  she  had 
long  known,  the  episooDal  eitaolMbment  was  sab* 
verted,  and  an  estabHshment  of  a  congregational 
tyj)€  erected  in  i's  htead.  On  the  Restoration  the 
episcoiial  establishment  was  restored  in  greater 
splenciour  than  ever. 

The  Roman  Catholics  now  b^^  to  consolidate 
thrir  organisation,  estaUishing  a  regular  snocession 
of  resident  bishops  and  clerg>-  thronidiont  the  whole' 
I  country.  After  the  Revcdution  of  I68S-91  a  scries 
of  ^'tern  enactments  coiiiiiii'in  cii,  whii  h  j;re\\  more 
and  more  severe  till  the  n  ign  ot  (;»"<»rge  II.  These 
penal  laws  were  directctl  a^-ainst  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, partly  as  adherents  of  the  Pretender  and  partly 
in  revenge  for  the  perseention  of  the  Hnsnenots 
(q.v.),  many  of  whom  took  refnpe  in  Irtdanrl. 
Tiiev  Is  f^'.ui  to  he  relaxe<l  duiing  the  earli<  r  half 
of  tW  reii,'n  of  Ceorge  III.  In  fact  all  through 
his  reign  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  exercised 
openly  all  its  foncUons  and  maintained  a  regular 
e|ii-.copal  succession.  In  1829  the  act  of  Catludic 
Emancipation  (q.v.)  was  passed,  which  swept  away 
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all  disatiilities  ttffwtin^'  the  secular  cler^'j-  of  the 
Charcb  of  lUiine,  thoujjh  still  retaininiL,'  certain 
nstricCioiui  upon  the  rej^ular  orders.  By  the  act  of 
IMawtalilnllinent,  uaasdl  90th  Jnlv  1869,  the  8tat« 
has  aepMated  itoeli  as  far  m  poauSle  from  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  any  brancn  of  Iri«h  Chri-stianity. 
Thf  former  Established  Church  is  now  governed  by 
a  general  synoil,  which  ineet«  annually  in  spring, 
composed  of  the  bishops  and  representatives  of  the 
titmand  ]aitj ;  while  theBonuui  Catholic  Church 
b  Tukdt  as  formerly,  by  the  Ushom  meting  aoder 
the  direction  of  the  pope.  Irish  Preflbyteruuusm, 
dating  from  ltjl.1,  jirevail«  esfHiciiilly  in  the  eastern 
part«  of  ri-tcr.  The  Preshvu-riaiL'*  of  Ulster  were 
till  1869  endowed  with  a  iicgium  Dunttm  (Q.v.). 
Vie  organisation  of  tiie  Presbyterian  Church  dates 
from  10th  June  1642,  when  the  finfe  presligrteiy 
was  established  in  Carrickfei^gns. 

See.  smonK  older  »uthoritieji,  Ussher's  Works;  Sir 
Junes  Ware's  Works  { ed.  Harris ) ;  Colgan's  Acta  Sane- 
tontm  Hib. ;  Annalt  of  Four  Afatter»,  and  works  in  Bolls 
aeries,  ss  ChronieoH  Seotorum  and  Annals  of  LougK  Ci. 
In  the  19th  osntuiy.  Todd  in  bis  lAft  of  St  Patrick,  and 
K.  Kinff  in  his  Hikarp  of  the  Iriak  Church,  maintain  the 
Protestant  nsv;  Owdinal  Moran,  in  Ea»aif$  on  the  Eariy 
Jritk  CAiireA,  the  opposite  visv;  I^wipn,  in  his  JBceltti- 
erff—f  BittoTf  of  Irdand.  an  int— podtion.  Dr 
Bams  in  his  Adamnum^i  £Mi  OUumfm  Mid  oMmt 
voikt  has  thrown  floods  of  on  fhe  subject.  Other 
aathorities  are  E.  Hogan,  S.  J.,  Documenta  de  S.  Patricio ; 
Whitley  Stokes,  Thr  TrifMrtiU  Life  of  St  Patrick; 
Warren,  Celttc  Litnr'iu .  Skene,  Celtic  ScotfantL  G. 
T.  StoktM  in  Irdnnd  and  the  Celiic  Church  (1H8<J).  and 
Ireland  and  the  Atu/lo  yorman  Oturch  (1881)),  main- 
tains the  independence  of  the  Irish  Church ;  Canun 
B«Ueihcim  In  his  works  on  the  hi.'-tory  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  ( 1888)  and  in  Ireland  ( IS'JO )  defends 
the  opposite  view.  See  also  Bishop  Uealjr  of  Clonfert, 
Schoolt  and  CoUegaof  Ancient  Ireland  (1890);  Wasser- 
schlehen.  Die  Iriteht  Kanontmammlunn  ( 1SK5) ;  Olden, 
The  Holp  Seripturet  in  Ireland  One  Thousand  Years  Ago 
( 1888 ) ;  T.  K.  Abbott,  Versio  A  nU-Hieronymiana ;  Gilbert, 
Facsimiles  of  the  iratioHalMSS.<tfJrekuui.  Forthsmovs 
recent  hist<»y :  Mant,  Hittorjf  of  Ut€  Chunk ^  I. ;  J.  T. 
BaU,  Hiatarjf  9$  the  Reformed  Church  in  /.;  HofMi.  BA. 
Ignatiafu;  Bdd,  Bistorn  of  the  Prtsbyttrkm  iSmrtk  m 
Lt  Cotton,  /Wi  Bed.  Htbem.:  Alton,  ArMIA^^ 
JMUn;  Irwin,  Irish  Pralbyterianitm  (Lond.  1890), 

Ireland,  Samuel  William  Henbt,  tiM 
Mthor  ef  Ibe  notonoas  Shakeapeave  loigpiie^  was 
bom  in  Londen  in  1777.  the  aoo  of  Sanmel  Inland, 
a  dull  and  credolOM,  bat  honest  dealer  in  old  books 
and  prints,  and  anthor  of  a  few  books  of  travel 
iilastrat«d  by  himself.  After  some  years'  schooling 
in  France,  the  Xtoy  was  apprenticed  at  seventeen  to 
a  London  conveyancer,  and  ere  long  was  tempted 
by  his  father's  unintelligent  enthusiasm  for  Shake- 
•peare  to  forge  an  autograph  of  the  poet  on  a  care- 
folly-copied  old  lease.  His  ainiui  ity  '^x>-w  with  the 
growing  credulitv  of  his  dupes,  and  ere  lung  locks 
oi  hair,  private  fetters,  annotated  books,  &c.  were 
plentifully  prodooed,  and  all  iaqnirers  into  the  how 
and  ^e  where  fobbed  off  with  lying  explanations. 
Boswell,  Wharton,  Dr  Parr,  and  hunareds  more 
came,  saw,  and  Iwlieved  ;  but  thtw^e,  like  Malone, 
really  (lualill'  il  to  judge  denounce<l  the  imposture 
almost  troui  the  first.  Ireland's  audacity  now 
reached  the  follv  of  producing  a  deed  of  shake- 
mans  beqneatlunc  bis  books  and  papers  to  a 
wilKam-Henrye  Irelaunde,  an  assumed  ancestor. 
N''  \t  a  iifw  lli■^tori^al  play  entitlid  ]''>r(ii/'i /i 
aunouuced,  and  carefully  concealed  until  its  pro- 
duction by  Sheridan  at  liruiy  Lane.  It  was  vapid, 
worthless,  and  an-ShakenMrianj  and  was  hope- 
leMly  damned  at  onee,  and  tMs  fate  nipped  in  the 
bod  the  growth  of  a  projerted  *pries  of  historical 

?>hiys,  of  which  indeed  that  on  Hcnrv  11.  had  alrtady 
written.  The  un«';i.'iri«'>.-' of  t  li«>  iinjiu'lc  iit  \  <mi)<_' 
•coondrel's  father  at  length  getting  the  better  of  i 
Us  erednlitgr,  be  demanded  nom  fiu  mb  «  Mtia*  I 


factorj'  explanation  of  the  source  of  the  pa[»*T-.  so-l 
the  young  man  was  forced  to  confe»>s  IiLh  villaoy. 
He  published  his  fonfwinn  in  a  tract  in  1796^  sad 
more  folly  in  Ida  Cbi|/MScMu  in  1805.  Tbe  hmmr't 
death  in  1800  was  supposed  to  have  l>e*>n  lia/>tned 
by  his  shame,  and  the  son  soon  sank  into  olvwur* 
jioverty,  eking  out  a  muserable  living  a.H  at-  -  ■ 
seller's  hack,  till  his  death  on  17th  April  1835. 

Maai  WOmi,  oaa  of  the  Benmidan  (q.r.). 

Ir6IUeil8«  one  of  the  mant  iinjjortant  of  fi.- 
ante-Nicene  Christian  writers,  waf«  prol>al>ly  born 
ncAr  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  between  I'JiJ  luid  140, 
and  in  his  earlv  youth  was  acquainted  with  Pdj- 
carp ;  bnt  be  w  Known  in  history  solely  throafh 
his  connection  with  the  Gneco-Gaulbh  Cliurch  o: 
southern  France,  of  which  he  was  a  bishop.  He 
was  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  under  th* 
]^hop  Pothinus,  upon  whose  martyrdom,  in  th*- 
persecution  of  Marew  AvnUns,  in  177,  he  was  hisi 
self  elected  to  the  same  see*  wbieh  he  — ntinnri  u> 
govern  fbr  twenty-five  yean.  Gregory  of  IVnn 
states  that  he  eunered  martyrdom  in  the  T*or^- 1 
tion  under  Severus  in  202;  but  this  is  pn>i>al.li  . 
mistake.    His  day  is  tiie  28th  of  June,    Irt-n  ^ 
was  a  devoted  and  successful  missionary-  l>i?Lo; 
bat  his  name  is  associated  chiefly  with  bi^  acti«  iiy 
in  opposing  the  Gnostics,  and  especially  the  Vakn 
tinians,  and  with  hb  attempts  to  prevent  a  ruptnrr 
between  the  F^i>tf'rn  an<l  Western  Churche*  owr 
the  question  of  the  day  on  which  Easter  was  to  be 
kept.   The  only  work  of  his  which  has  come  dcfwa 
to  ns,  except  a  few  fragmeaits,  is  bis  treatasr 
Against  Heresies;  and  even  that,  except  parts  e< 
the  first  W)k  which  are  preserve*!  in  quotation*  io 
Hipp<ilytu9  and  Epiphanina,  we  have  onlv  in  & 
l)arl)arous  Latin  version.    It  i-  in  five  IxKik*.,  tL' 
first  two  describing  and  criticising  the  t'Oneta  oi 
various  sects.  Gnostic  and  Ebionite,  tbe  last  three 
setting  forth  the  orthodox  Christian  beliel.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  Erasmus 
(1528),  from  three  MSS.  iriuoh  have  since  l>crc 
lost    The  best  editions  are  those  of  Stieren  <  Lei{4. 
2  vols.  1851-53)  and  Harvev  (Camb.  1857).  Ther» 
is  a  translation,  including  tbe  fragments,  in  Clark's 
AtiU-Nieeite  Librarjf.    An  able  examination  oi 
Irenseus'  opinions  will  be  found  in  Dr  WntMr's 
Der  Paulinismus  (Us  Irenofus  ( 1890). 

Irene«  a  poor  orphan  girl  of  Athens  ( bora  abool 
752),  whose  beauty  and  talents  excited  tbe  admin- 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Leo  IV.,  who  married  her  in 
7B9.  After  the  death  of  Leo  in  780  she  nile<l 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  (.Vin-^tantin' 
VI.  lianishetl  U>  L<  >1)08  in  802,"  she  dieil  tlierv  tf  r 
next  year.  The  Greek  Church,  on  account  of  her 
zeal  for  image-worship,  coonts  her  among  itaaMfaila 
Sec  Byzantine  Empire. 

Ireton*  Henry,  an  English  general   of  tu« 
period  of  the   Commonwealth,   was   the  el<it^ 
son  of  German  Iieton,  of  Attenborough,  NottiAg 
ham,  and  was  born  in   1611.     He  studied  at 
Oxford  and  at  the  Middle  Tenmle,  London*  nnJ 
on  the  breaking  oot  of  tlie  Civil  War  offered  Us 
ser>-ices  to  the  j»arlianient.    His  connection  m  iufc 
rrnmwell,  whose  dauj/hler  Hridget  he  niairii-i!  la 
1646,  greatly  advanctnl  his  interwts.    At  Na>-.1« 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Rupert,  but  CromweliV 
charge  set  him  at  liberty.  I  reton  was  one  of  the  nsoc 
implacable  enemies  ot  tbe  king,  and  signed  th* 
warrant  for  his  execution.    He  accompanied  Crr»n 
well  to  Ireland,  and  in  10.V)  Ix  came  lord  dfiiu; 
On  15th  November  Hiol  he  died  of  tbe  pU^a* 
before  the  walla  el  Limerick.   Pram  WestminniaK 
Abbey  his  remains  were  transfemd  at  tbe  Hertosm- 
tion  to  Tybnm. 

IrideaCt  or  IrtiDAric.T:,  a  natural  order  of  emd»> 
genous  pUoits,  mostly  herbaceous,  «ith  bnlbiwiw 
tabarooa,  or  creeping  Toot-atoeks;  »  ttwutmmt^ 
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iHtal  nlmibbjr.  The  Imtm  tan  genenlty  tword- 

Rha[«Hl,  in  two  rows,  ami  rfniitunt  (ro  placed  that 
one  wins  to  ride  on  the  tnu-k  of  another).  The 
pfrianth  i'*  6  i»;irtite,  coloured,  often  ver\'  beautiful, 
IB  aoloe  regular,  in  otheni  irregular.  Tne  stamens 
ve  three,  witli  anthera  turned  ontwarda.  The 
ovary  is  inferior;  there  is  one  style,  with  three 
stigmai,  which  are  often  petal-like,  and  add  ranch 
to  the  iK'.iUty  of  the  flower.  The  fniit  is  a  3- 
oelled,  3-v&lveU  capsnle.  Abont  700  8iHx;ies  ara 
koowi,  «f  which  the  griAter  nnmbn-  are  natives  of 
warn  ooutriea.  They  aie  partieolarly  abundant 
in  Booth  Afrio*.  A  few  are  Britieh.  ub.  0hidio- 
hn,  and  Crocns  am  fnnnliar  examples  of  tl>e  order. 
Aeriditr  it  a  pnnailing  characteristic,  and  some 
^{^M»cie^*  are  roo<liciiial  ;  bat  the  OOnDO  Mid  TOOt- 
ttocks  of  iomo  are  edible^ 

Irideflcmce*  the  eheeii  of  mother-of-peerl  and 

other  objects  |»OHsi\tsiiifj  a  fincly-f^ovcd  Burfacc. 
It  is  due  to  Interference  (q.v. )  l>etween  the  waves 
of  white  li^'lit  reflected  from  ditFerent  levels  in  the 
groorivg :  some  of  the  wave-lengths  are  more  com- 
pletoly  abolished  by  interference  than  others  are ; 
the  malt  is  that  the  reHidaal  vibration  which 
reaches  the  eye  contains  a  pre{>onderant  proportion 
of  the  rays  which  have  U'en  lc^.s  aflected  by  inter- 
ference, and  the  reflected  light  aocortlinfily  presents 
rokmnwiiieh  vaiy  aooofding  to  the  angle  ol  reflec- 
tion. 

Iridfom  (sym.  Tr,  atomic  wei)?ht  192'5— sp.  gr. 
K  .Is '  U  one  of  the  no-called  milih'  iiietal«.    It  is 
occasionally  funiui  native  and  nearly  pure  in  con- 
sideraMc  mx^-cs  among  the  Uralian  ores  of  plat- 
iaom.  hot  ia  osoally  combined  with  oemiam  as  an 
•Uoym  iit  eoeleei.  It  ie  a  Terr  hard,  white,  brittle 
MML  vUeh  may  be  mo]tc<I  by  the  oxyhydrogcn 
blowpipe,  or  by  trie  heat  of  a  voltaic  current.    It  is 
malleatile  .it  Ji  white  heat.    In  its  isolated  fnnn  it 
u  anact«d  upon  by  anjr  acid,  or  by  aqaa  re«ia,  but 
as  an  alloy  it  dissolves  in  the  latter  fluid.   It  forms 
two  oxidei^  luOb  and  IrO^  and  three  leries  of  aalte 
distfaicnisteMe  oy  thefar  oolonrs,  uenally  much 
«oinble  than  tlic  cnrres])ondinK  platinum  com- 
poundji.    Tliree  sulphideji  and  cbloriiles  are  obtain- 
able.   Iridium  may  be  fused  with  phoephonis,  be- 
oaning  as  hard  ee  Mfore,  and  is  usea  for  pen  points, 
eoataet  pointa  fai  tdegranhy,  and  wearing  parts  oif 
^icntific  instnraienta.   tridinm  waa  diMOveied  by 
DeM»til«  and  by  Tmnant  in  1803. 

Ilis(«riigiMilyaneteoni(H>ation  of  the  rainliow), 
the  MMmager  of  toe  goda  in  the  Iliad,  an  oflloe 
wUA  lioloBn  to  Hennee  in  the  Odtftsef,  was 
'  xafrhter  of  Than  mas  and  Electra,  and  si«t*'r  of  the 
iiitqiieM.  In  the  earlier  jkxUs  she  iH  a  virgin  gixl- 
de»>«,  bat  later  writcn*  niiike  her  wife  of  Zophyrus, 
and  mother  of  J^ros.  She  is  frequently  representeil 
OB  rases  aad  in  liae-ieHefe  aa  a  youthful  winced 
vireiB.  drowned  in  a  long  toniOf  wiui  a  heiald'a  BuiT 
aiM  a  pitcher  in  her  handa.— The  broad  coloured 
riag  in  the  eye  ii«  called  the  IriR  (  ^ce  Evk).  Iris  is 
•i>«  tJbe  name  of  one  of  the  Planetoids  (q.v.),  dis- 
c*f«MdinlM7. 

Irla.  or  Fi.'^wrn  dk-Ta'CR,  a  numerous  pjenus  of 
r>l*nt*  of  the  natui  il  onler  Iridear,  having  tlie  three 
•  >it<r  fi*>^rinpn t ■<  ni  tiie  |>eiianth  refloxwi,  the  three 
inner  arched  inwards,  and  three  petal  like  t«tiKnitui 
the  stamens.  The  species  are  w  idely 
^er  the  northern  hemisptiere.  The  Yellow 
or  Corn  Flag  (/.  ptewiofonu)  is  abundant 
throoj.'hrmt  Britain,  and  is  reailily  di«tinj.'in-j!icd 
fT>itii  the  Stinking  Iris  (l./crtutissimn  )  by  it-*  larKcr 
bright  yellow  flowers.  The  latter  lias  violet- 
'*m  or  imtely  pale  yeltowish-wbite  dowers,  and 
Imrca  ameO  dbagroeably  when  bruised.  The 
turnm*  of  mo^t  of  the  Kpecie?*  an?  1»eautiful.  Some 
^  tlMB  liave  received  much  attention  from  florists. 


Iris;  /.  x^MeUm  or  BnglUi  Mi;  and 
maniea  or  Common  Trie,  all  ~ 


TcDev  Ui  (/fit  jwnniMprw)  t 

a,  seeds. 

Man^  fine  varieties  have  l>cen  pro<i»jced.  The 
Pereian  Iris  (/.  pfrsirn),  the  Snake's-hcad  Iris  (/. 
tubenm),  aad  uie  Chalcedonian  Iris  (/.  Mtuiana) 
are  aim  much  eeteemed.    The  Persian  Iris  ie 

delightfully  fragrant^  The  roots  of  all  these 
speciea  are  annually  e,\jK)rti'<l  in  conxiderahle 
quantities  from  Holland.  Miiny  other  specicH  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  flower-gardens. — The 
fresh  root-stocks  of  /.  pteudacortts  are  \ery  acrid, 
OS  are  those  of  many  other  species.  Those  of  /. 
florentina,  I.  pallida,  and  /.  aermanim  are  Orris 
Knot  (q.v.).  Tho8C  of  /.  dirnotuimi  air-  eaten  in 
Silieria;  those  of  /.  ednlia  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Irish  Elk.   See  Elk. 

Irish  Hosft.  See  Cabbageen. 

Irish  8ea<  a  bodv  of  water  lying  between  the 

north  of  Irelaml  ana  the  north  of  England,  with 
the  Kouth-westcm  counties  of  Scotlaml  on  the 
north.  It  i8  connecti'<l  with  the  .Atliuitic  on  the 
north-west  by  the  North  Channel  and  on  the  Houth 
by  St  George's  CbanneL  Between  the  coasts  of 
Louth  ( Ireland )  and  Lancaster  the  Irish  Sea  has  a 
width  of  IfiO  miles ;  it«  greatest  len^h  north  and 
Routh  is  about  the  same.  ^Vithin  itH  iMiiiinhiriiit 
lie  the  Isle  oif  Han  and  Anglesey,  with  Holyhead 
Island. 

Iritis  is  the  term  applied  to  inflanimatiiiii  of 

the  iris.   See  Eye. 

Irkutsk*  a  government  of  ea.Htern  SiU-ria, 
separated  from  China  on  the  S.  by  the  Sayan 
Mountains,  from  Transbaikalia  on  the  E.  bv  Lake 
Hnikal,  and  bonnde<l  W.  by  Yeni(«isk,  and  N.  and 
NE.  by  Yakutsk,  iHTupie-H  an  area  of  287,061  »q.  m. 
The  country  is  genenilly  mountainouf*,  but  pro- 
iiuces  rj'e,  Harley,  oats,  and  vegetable.-*.  The  mo»»t 
important  river  b,  the  Angaia  or  Upper  Tanguzka 
(1000  milee),  which  eomieeto  Lake  Baikal  with 
the  rirar  VenlBd.  The  Lena  aad  its  tribntaiy  the 
^"itim  are  the  rivers  that  come  next  in  Hi/e.  (loM. 
iron,  anil  salt  figure  foremost  ainongMt  the  niineial 
product-s.  Agriculture,  cattle  breeding,  ami  the 
transport  of  goods  to  and  from  China  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people.  The  pop.,  TM.'lXl  in 
1897,  ooosista  of  Boriats.  Tungas.  and  Kussians 
(one -third  exiles  and  foroed  colonists).  The 
industries  am  not  much  developed,  eonsisting 
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chieflv  cf  brandy-distilleries,  with  iron-foandrie* 
and  factories  for  salt,  doth,  and  pottery.  The 
towns  are  Irkntsk,  Kiremk  on  tbe  Lena,  Nijui 
ndinsk,  and  Verkhulensk. 

Irkutsk,  the  capital,  on  tlie  Angara,  is  the  resi- 
tk'iice  of  tlie  governor-gencml  of  eastern  Siberia 
and  tlie  »eat  of  a  bishop.  Although  3722  miles 
from  St  Petersbui-g  (and  40  from  Lake  Baiktil), 
Irkutsk  ia  tiM  best-boilt  town  in  Siberia,  with 
straight,  wide  streets,  and  handsome  public  build- 
ings. It  possesses  a  catlie<lral,  several  churches, 
a  nuhlic  li'irary,  a  inuaeum  of  natural  historj',  and 
otiier  public  institutions.  The  pop.,  32,512  in  1875, 
had  increntied  to  43,962  in  1886;  it  consists  mostly 
of  Russians  and  Buriats.  Irkutsk  was  foundeil 
Inr  a  Cossack  chief,  Ivaa  Pochabof,  in  1662,  and 
oDtdoed  town  rights  Id  168(1.  Owing  to  Its  po»i 
tioM  on  tlie  great  Siberian  highway  l>et\veen  China 
and  liusj^ia,  it  is  the  commercial  centre  of  Sil<eri)i, 
esiwcially  for  the  tea-trade  ;  the  annual  value  of  its 
trade  amooDts  to  alx>ut  £1,100,000.  The  AnL'ara 
oonstitates  the  main  highway  for  goods  bound  for 
Kiaehta  across  Lake  Baikal,  as  well  as  for  those 
coming  from  eastern  Siberia  and  China  for  Riissia. 
The  communications  between  Irkutsk  and  Vakutsk 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia  are  carried  on 
by  the  river  Lena.  A  destructive  fire  occurred  in 
1879,  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  £2»000,000. 
Bee  Century  Magazine,  February  188Q. 

Irniili  and  Iniiin  Pillars.  Irmin  was  a  god 
of  the  ancient  (iermanic  tribes,  the  Hermioncs  and 
the  Hermunduaes.  To  him  were  dedicated  the  so- 
ealled  Irmin  or  Irmen  Pillars,  one  of  wliich  origin* 
ally  stood  at  Mar»bcrg  in  Westphalia,  but  was 
destroyoil  by  ("h;u  leina^^iie  in  772.  Tlien*;  pillars 
were  mostly'  luoAa  of  wood,  and  proliably  were 
crowned  with  an  image  of  the  gcHi.  Thev  were 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people.  '  Irmin 's 
chariot'  was  a  name  given  to  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear. 

IrncrllUt  tbe  'Lucerna  Juris,'  a  learned  jurist 
of  the  12th  century,  who  was  bom  in  Bologna*  flour- 
ished there  as  a  teacher  of  the  liberal  arte,  and 
died  irader  the  Emperor  Lothair  II.  before  I14U. 

One  of  tlie  earliest  to  devote  serious  study  to  tlie 
Jmtitute^  and  Code  of  Justinian,  he  has  been  (some 
think  without  reason)  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
tbe  Bolognese  school  of  utw.  We  possess  by  him 
some  uni^ted  Glosses,  and  the  so-called  Avthen- 
tica,  an  epitome  of  the  Novell*  of  Justinian.  His 
Fomiufarium  TabeUionwn,  a  directory  for  notaries, 
and  his  QinrMioitrn  are  not  now  extant.  Hi^  name 
also  o<curs  in  the  forms  Guarnorius,  Warnerius, 
&c.  See  the  monograph  by  Vecchio  (Pisa,  18C9), 
and  the  3d  voL  of  Ficker'a  Foraehung.  sw  Ueicha- 
M.  JUehUgesch.  /tafftnw(  Innsbr.  1870). 

Iron*  sym.  Fe  {/errum),  atomic  weight  66, 
•p.  gr.  7*8  to  7*9 ;  its  density  being  increased  by 
nammering,  ndling,  &c  Pure  iron  is  a  ehemiciu 
curiosity  outainable  in  the  laboratory  by  reducing 
pure  oxide  by  charcoal  or  hydrogen  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  A  button  of  tiie  metal  thu.s  obtained 
is  white  and  of  perfect  lustre,  very  tough,  an<l 
mnch  softer  tiMHl  ordinary  iron.  Its  melting-iwint 
ia  higher,  no  nwdi  ao  that  if  wc  attempt  to  fuse  it 
when  exposed  to  the  air  it  bnraa  before  its  mel^g- 
point  is  attained. 

Ordinary  commercial  iron  is  protected  from  such 
coniliii-tioii  by  the  imj|)urilies  it  contains;  tlie<»e 
being  more  readily  oxidised  than  the  iron  it»elf, 
while  they  lower  its  foaing.point.  Carbon,  silicon, 
anlphnr,  and  phosphorus  are  the  mont  notable  of 
tlieee  imparities,  bnt  manganese,  titanium,  calcium, 
copper,  arsfiiio,  and  other  metals  also  occur  in 
minnt«  quantities  in  some  sample^.  Tlie  projwir- 
tions  of  all  these  are  largest  in  ciuilc  or  '  pig'  iron, 
and  in  oniinaiy  caat-in».  They  are  leduoed  to  a 


minimum  in  wrourdit  or  malleable  iron.  Tlu'  colonr 
of  this  is  gray  or  olnisb-white ;  it  is  hard  and  lus- 
trous, takee  a  iili^  poUsh,  b  fibronn  in  textme,  and 
when  bvokan  aoMMB  aothihlta  »  nmed  fFactara 
It  reqnirea  a  very  IntflBit  heat  for  fta  fnaon.  bat 
before  melting  passM  into  a  soft,  pasty  coudition. 
in  which  state  two  or  more  pieces  of  iron  may,  by 
being  hammered  togetlier,  be  united  or  welded  to 
completely  as  to  form,  to  all  intents  and  porpotes, 
a  single  piece.  At  a  red  heat  it  may  be  rca^ 
forged  into  any  shape;  but  at  ordinary  tetuj-fia 
tures  it  possesses  very  little  nialieAbility,  as  wui- 
pared  with  gold  and  silver.  In  ductility  it  t.taiiJ» 
ver\'  high,  being  barely  exceeded  by  gold,  hilver. 
and  idatinum  ;  and  its  tenacity  ia  very  greiat ;  whea 
comoined  with  a  little  carbon  it  atanda  at  the  head 
of  all  the  metals  (see  Steel).  Its  anaoeptibility 
to  magnetism  is  one  of  its  remarkable  cbaracter- 
istics  (see  MACiNtmsM).  At  a  high  temperAture 
it  bums  readily,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  forjre, 
or  ( more  strikingly }  when  a  glowing  wire  is  intro- 
duced into  a  jar  of  oxvgen.  In  (Try  air  and  at 
ordinary  temperaturee  the  lustrous  surface  of  the 
metal  remains  unchanged ;  but  in  a  nioi»t  atnso- 
pphere  the  surface  rapi<!ly  l>ecome8  oxidise*!  ari 
covered  with  rust,  wliicli  consists  mainly  of  the 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  At  a  bright  red  baat 
iron  comolnes  with  the  oxygen  ol  rttiam  wtA 
liberates  hydrof^. 

Xdtire  iron  is  a  rare  mineral,  foTind  in  smnll 
grains  in  some  ba.saltic  rocks,  ajid  \  erv  ranjly  .v 
thin  veins.  It  occurs  as  one  of  the  ciuef  constit- 
uents of  one  class  of  meteoric  stones.  Its  coiu- 
ponnda  are  very  wid^distribated,  more  m  tliaa 
any  <H>her  of  the  heavy  metab.  Nearly  all  of  tJie 
aedlntentarv  roeka  are  tinted  by  its  oxides,  and  ws 
cannot  find  a  handful  of  soil  on  any  part  of  the 
Bui-face  of  the  earth  that  is  free  from  them. 

(a)  Oxides  of  Iron. — Iron  fonns  four  definite  com- 
pounds with  oxygen— via.  (1)  the  jprcitaid*  or 
ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  which  ia  the  beee  of  tbo  grcca 
or  ferrous  salts  of  iron ;  (2)  the  se^tptioriaf  nr 
peroxide  or  ferric  oxide,  Fe»0,,  which  is  the  hiu-e 
of  tlie  red  or  ferric  salts  ;  (3)  the  bldck  or  mnrfti't,'- 
oxide,  FcjO^,  which  is  regarded  a«  a  compound  of 
the  two  nreceding  oxides ;  and  (4)  a  qnrrtinnilii 
eompoandt  faric  oeidt  FeQ^  The  protcaddt  caa- 
not  M  obtttned  in  an  ladatad  atate,  bat  it  fonns 
the  base  of  various  ferrous  salt^,  and  combines  with 
water  to  fonn  a  hydrate,  FeO,HO,  ^sl^ich,  on  the 
addition  of  an  alkali,  falls  in  while  Hake-*  pn»- 
vided  tbe  water  in  wiiioh  they  are  soapended  coa- 
taina  no  free  oxygen ;  othanHae  tha  pneipit«l»  h 

The  most  important  protosalts  of  iron,  or  ferroos 
salts,  are  the  carbonate,  the  sulphate,  the  j»bt>s- 
phate,  and  the  silicate.  Varbvnnte  of  iron  or 
ferrous  earbonate,  FeO, CO.,  exists  naturallv  in  I 
various  minerals,  and  ma,y  be  obtained  aitiftfanllj 
by  precipitating  a  eolnble  protosalt  cf  iron  with 
carbonate  of  pota.sh  or  sotla,  when  tbe  carbonate 
falls  in  white  flakes.  On  ex]>osure  to  the  air  it  i 
absorljs  oxygen  and  gives  off  cailxmic  acid,  and 
ia  thus  converted  into  the  hydrattnl  perwxitJe. 
Sulpluite  of  iron  or  ferrous  siUj>AcUe,  reO,SU- 
7H^  (or  FeS0«,7U,0).  is  obtained  by  the  sola  | 
tlon  of  iron,  or  ha  sulphide,  iti  dilnte  aol^hnric 
acid  ;  in  the  former  cose  there  i.s  an  cvolutino 
hydrogen,  and  in  the  latter  of  sulphuretted  hydrw 
gen.  On  evaporation  of  the  solution  the  salt  l* 
obtained  in  clear,  bluish-green  rhomboidal  eryataJs 
oontaining  seven  atoma  of  water.  Thia  aut  is 
commercially  known  as  copperas  or  gr«»en  vitrjul. 
Phosphate  of  iron  is  obtameti  by  |>n'cii'itatinjk:  a 
s(dution  of  a  ])rotoMalt  of  iron  Nvitli  pli<>..phat.>  <»• 
soda,  when  a  wliite  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  irva 
is  thrown  d<inii.  All  ttaaa  aalts,  espectally  the 
carbonate  and  auipltatab  9n  extenaively  naud  in 
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medicine.  Silicate  and  phoqpliate  of  tma  Ooenr 
aatu  rally  in  many  niinerais. 

The  ^Kroxide  of  iron,  or  BeHquioxide,  FejO,, 
is  obtained  in  an  anhydrous  form  by  igniting 
the  protaealphate,  and  b  known  in  the  art« 
ander  the  neiaee  Ooleothear,  Qroeut  <^f  Man,  or 
Bouge^  aooofding  to  the  d^ree  of  levigation  to 
whicli  it  has  l»een  submitted.  It  is  enii)loyed 
for  polisliirifx  Bias-*,  jewellery,  &c.,  and  w  also  n«ed 
a  pi^'Mn  nt.  It  occun*  both  in  the  anhydroua 
•ad  in  the  hydrated  form  in  variooa  uiinerab<. 
The  hydrated  peroxide,  2Fe,0.,SH^,  is  obtained 
Iqr  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron 
with  an  excom  of  potash,  ammonui,  or  alkaline 
carlKjnato.  It  falls  aa  a  yelloMrish-brown  flwculent 
precipitate,  which  when  dried  fonna  a  dense  brown 
mass.  Rust,  as  hM  been  tkttdf  mentioned,  ie  a 
hydmted  peroxide. 

The  moBt  important  of  the  perMlteof  femi,  erfnrrle 
ialtf,  are  tht-  in'iitral  and  the  basic  sulphate,  whose 
formula-  are  IVjU^.-lSDa  and  Fe.,O,,3S0„5Fe50, 
f€speciivolv,  the  nitrate,  Fe,0».35s()^,  the  pluxs- 
phate,  ami  the  silicate.  Ol  the^e  the  neutral 
•■Ifhate,  the  phosiilmU',  and  the  silicate  occur  in 
ftnone  mineraU.  The  nitrate,  which  ia  obtained 
hjrthe  lolotion  of  iron  in  nitric  acid,  is  a  usefnl 
medicinal  anient. 

The  h/>ii:k  ur  tiiapnetic  oxide  is  formed  when  iron 
IB  heate<l  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  or  in  vapour  of  water. 

(6)  Haloid  mitt  of  iron — the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodi(le>«.  There  are  two  chlorides — viz.  a  proto- 
chloride,  FeCl,  and  a  perchlorido  or  sesnuichloride, 
Fe,CI].  The  latter  may  lie  ohtaine<l  W  dissolv- 
ing pentxiilf  of  inm  in  hydroclihuic  acid.  The 
tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  The  protiodide  ie  ea  estoemely 
valuable  therapeutic  eoent 

(e)  There  are  several  ndphiUba  or  wuSf^Mreta  of 
iron.  The  protosulphide,  FeS,  occurs  in  small 
(juantitv  in  meteoric  iron.  It  may  ho  obtainttl 
artiiiciaily  by  lieating  iron  with  Mifphur.  It  is  a 
bUckiwh,  brittle  substance,  retaining;  in  some  degree 
the  nia;;nctic  properties  of  metallic  iron.  It  is 
iasolable  in  water,  but  in  moist  air  becomes 
exfcHsed  into  protosulpliate  of  iron.  With  adds  it 
deTelojie  ftulptjuretted  hydrogen.  The  lii>ul]>lii(!e 
of  iron,  FcS,,  is  the  iron  pyrilea  of  miueralogutts, 
and  the  mundie  of  commerce.  Under  the  latter 
name  it  is  osed  extensively  in  the  preparation  of 
efl  ef  ThrioL  The  other  sulphides  ere  of  less 
heportance. 

The  firotomltsKnA  the  ner^tilf  s,  or  the  fetrou^  and 
the  frrrf  suits,  giNf  t'lt.uly  ilili'ort'nt  reactions  witli  i 
Uw  onlinary  tests.  The  .Holutionfi  of  the  former 
have  a  pale-green  colour,  wiiile  tliose  of  the  latter 
ere  gBBsnlly  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  8al- 
pheietteJ  hydrogen  givee  no  precinitate  with  an 
add  solution  of  a  ferrou."*  salt,  while  it  gives  a 
milky  precipitate  of  sulphur  witli  a  solution  of 
.•K  furric  nalt.  Pota'«h,  soila,  and  ammonia  tln-ow 
duwn  a  gray  or  green  hydrated  oxide  from  the 
former,  whicn  changes  to  darker  green  and  brown, 
and  a  brown  hydrat^nl  peroxide  fmm  the  latter. 
Ferroeyanide  of  {Hit.aKsium  gives  with  ferrou.s  salts 
a  whit».  |.r<Ti].itai»«,  which  wmhi  iM'comes*  blue, 
while  with  ferric  t>alti  it  at  once  produces  a  blue 
pfecipitate,  even  in  a  verv  dilate  solution.  Tinc- 
tare  of  galls  (tamiie  aeidi  pnducee  no  inonedi  ^te 
change  &I  eolonr  with  the  ferrous,  but  a  <i<'i)> 
V'iai-ki«!i  lihn'  eolonr  (ink)  with  tlic  ferric  saitt«. 
Suli'b<>«-vHni<l*«  of  ]M>ta<««iom  produces  no  cliango 
*itn  the  f'Troiis,  l.ut  gives  a  deep  b|o<Ml-re<l  tint 
with  the  ferric  salts.  Succinate  and  benzoate  of 
eaMBiA  piodnee  no  precipitate  or  change  of 
csleor  with  the  former,  while  ^vith  the  latter,  if 
the  solntian  is  not  too  acid,  they  throw  down  |>ale 
''■<]  'i-!t  ?>r>iwn  j>rf<'i|iitHtcs. 

MA>t'*  ACTUiis  or  iBu:<.— The  incieesing  use  oi 


in)n  is  a  prominent  chai-acteristic  of  the  present 
aj,'e,  and  everv  day  sees  some  new  application  of  it 
in  the  art.s  of  life.  Although  the  most  useful  of  the 
metals,  it  was  not  the  first  known.  The  diiliculty 
of  reducing  it  from  its  ores  would  naturally  make 
it  a  later  awnisition  than  gold,  silver,  and  eopper 
( see  Bkovzk  f.  The  rednetion  of  the  ore  Icnowa  ea 
the  black  oxide  of  iron,  however,  hae  beoi  caciied 
on  in  India  from  a  very  early  time. 

In  Europe  the  rich  Bpccular  and  other  ores  of 
Spain  and  Elba  were  much  used  during  the  Komaa 
period ;  in  Greece,  abo,  litm  wee  known,  though, 
as  amonor  tlie  Romans,  its  nne  was  subsequent  to 
that  of  Dronze.  We  are  informed,  too,  by  the 
Roman  historians  tliat  tliLs  metal  was  cmjiloyed  by 
the  ancient  Britons  for  the  manufacture  of  spears 
and  laaoee.  The  Romans,  during  their  occupation 
ol  Britain*  TOnnfeetured  inm  to  a  considerable 
extait>  as  fi  eliown  b^  the  eiiidei>>heape  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  and  otncr  jilacofc  The  rude  pro- 
ces.sea  then  in  use  left  so  much  iron  In  the  cinders 
thai  those  of  Dean  I'oiest  fnniishe<l  the  chief  supply 
of  ore  to  twenty  furnaces  for  between  200  and  300 
years.  In  those  early  times  the  iron  ores  were 
reduced  in  a  simple  conical  furnace,  called  an  air* 
bloomery,  erectedf  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  blast  of  wind.  The  furnaces 
were  subHequently  enlarged,  and  supplied  with  an 
artificial  blast.  Charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  used 
in  smelting  till  1018,  when  Dud  Dudley  introduced 
coal  for  this  purpose ;  but,  the  iron-masters  being 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  change,  Dudley's  im- 

Srovement  died  with  himself.  It  was  not  reintro- 
nceil  till  Abraham  Darbv,  in  1713,  eniiiloyed  it  in 
his  furnace  at  C«>albrookuale.  But,  as  tliis  method 
was  not  properly  nnderst'ood,  the  production  of 
English  iron  deuined  with  the  ohaafn  of  fnd,  till, 
in  1740,  it  was  mify  three-fonrths  or  what  it  had 
formerly  been.  About  ten  years  after  this,  how- 
ever, the  introductitm  of  coke  gave  rcnewe<l  vigour 
to  the  iron-trade,  and  then  followed  in  rapiil  suc- 
cession those  great  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture which  have  given  to  the  bi>«tory  of  iron  the 
interest  of  a  romance.  The  introduction  of  Watt's 
steam-engine  in  1770,  the  process  of  |>uddling  and 
rolling  inventeil  by  Henry  Cort  in  17H4,  and  the 
em{)loyment  of  the  hot-blast  by  Neilson  of  Glas- 
gow in  1830  liave  each  been  of  inestimable  service. 
The  greatest  improvement  introdmed  into  the  iron 
manufactnre  in  recent  timee  is  the  process  of  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  for  the  production  of  mild  steel, 
natente«l  in  1856  (see  HE^iSKMEKt.  The'8iemens- 

I  Nl  HI  till'  method  of  making  Steel  hes  also  of  late 

come  into  extensive  use. 

Iron  ores  are  abundantly  distributed  over  the 
globe,  the  chief  kinds  being  (1)  magnetic  iron 
ore;  (2)  red  httmatlte,  spcenlar,  or  red  iron  ores 
(3)  brown  bn-matite  or  hnnvn  iron  ore  :  (4)  carljOD* 
ate  of  iron,  inclading  s{)athic  ore,  clay  ironstone, 
and  black  band  ironstone. 

The  ore  richest  in  the  metal  is  the  magnate 
or  btadt  oxith  of  When  pure  it  eontains 

nothinp  but  oxygen  and  iron,  its  chemical  for- 
mula being  Fej'O.,  Mhicli  gives  7.3  i»er  cent,  of 
iron  liy  wei^:ht.  It  (wruis  in  dailv  Ii-avy  nia.«*ies 
or  black  crystals,  and  is  found  in  the  older  primary 
rocks.  Sweden  is  famous  for  thi»  ore,  and  for  the 
iron  pnnlaced  from  it,  which  is  esteemed  the  best 
in  Europe.  The  celebrated  mines  of  Dannemora, 
in  that  ciiuiitrv,  have  lioen  constantly  worked  since 
the  ir>th  century.  Hussia,  too,  has  great  iron- 
works iu  the  Ural  Mountains,  whicli  are  supplied 
with  this  ore.  So  also  have  Canada  and  seveiul 
of  the  American  states,  as  Viivinia,  Pennsylvania, 
Now  Jerwy,  The  rock  formations  in  which 

magnetic  iron  ore  occurs  very  rarely  c<mtain  coal ; 
heiire  it  is  i.xaiiv  Huielted  With  wood-olumodL 
which  ooutaius  uu  Kulphnr. 
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Reel  Jurmdtitc  containn  a  little  more  oxygen,  it« 
formula  being  F«.v(  that  is  to  fwiy,  70  per  cent,  of 
iron  by  weiglit  if  pare.  The  bent  ore*  Mtoally 
wmUaii  fram  fiO  to  67  per  obdU  Tliere  are  several 
▼arietiei  of  this  ore.  tIw  fitrt  of  these,  a/>erular 

iron,  so  called  from  ita  bright  niPt.-illit?  lii-tre, 
oocurs  in  large  and  beautiful  crystal lim-  iii;u-v.ch 
in  tilt;  inland  of  Elba,  where  it  has  Ix't  n  worked 
for  more  than  2U00  years,  and  iM  likewise  fouud  in 
inaiiy  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  of  a  steel- 
gnur  eoloar,  assuming  a  red  tint  in  thin  fragments 
ana  when  8eratche<l.  Another  %'ariety  \9  kidney 
orr.  \in  characteristic  form  is  in  lar^'e  kidii».>y- 
shaped  nodules,  with  a  tine  rHdiatc<i  structure. 
Red  hflBmatite  b  the  most  abun*lant  variety.  It 
oeeon  in  maasiTa  depoeito  and  in  tiiin  strata ;  some 
■pedDwos  are  hard,  others  piilv«ni1«Dt  and  so  soft 
that  when  niMwd  it  coats  the  fingers  with  an 
unctUOUii  Kiiicar  like  plumbago,  but  (tf  red  colour. 
It*  importance  Ii.lh  much  increaHed  of  late  owin;'  to 
its  special  htnetut  for  making  the  pig-iron  uaea  in 
the  ordinanr  Bessemer  process.  This  valuable  iron 
ere  iifoiUM  in  gieat  nbondanoe  at  WhitehaTen  and 
UlYeratone,  in  the  north-west  of  England,  where 
(Splendid  niaxscfl  of  it  occnr,  lo,  .TO,  and  even  60  feet 
in  thickness.  Vast  deposits  are  found  in  the  north 
of  Spain  near  Hilbao,  wli(;re  it  is  now  largely 
worlbod  and  exported  to  Great  Britain,  which  in 
ia80-«reoelf«dannaaUy  from  8.000,000  to3.8QO,000 
«oos»  worth  from  £2,000,000  to  £2.500.000. 

Brmm  kameUite,  or  hrown  iron  ore,  is  a  hvdrated 
pemxide  of  iron,  and  has  the  same  coinp4>sition  as 
red  Iwmatito,  except  that  it  contains  about  14  per 
cent,  of  water.  It  b  generally  foond  massive, 
more  rarely  ciystaUine^  ^d  a  variety  ooenrrins  in 
small  ronnded  nodules  is  ealled  pea  iron  ore.  When 
mixed  with  earth  or  clay  it  forms  the  pigmeTits 
vellow  ochre  and  brown  uml»er.  Brown  iiiematite 
IS  now  an  important  ore  in  (Irmt  Britain.  It 
occurs  in  different  geological  formations,  chietly 
in  Devonshire,  the  Forest  of  Dean.  South  Wales, 
and  in  the  ooonty  of  Antrim  in  Irefawdi  also  in  an 
earthy  form  in  Northamptoniihlre.  It  It  the  ore 
eliiefly  Rmeltal  in  Franco  and  Germany. 

Bog  iron  ore  is  an  impure  variety  of  brown 
hifmatite  usually  containing  phoipllora&  It  oecnrK 
in  curious  pockets  in  peat. 

Ilmenite  is  a  dark-jjray  dense  rock  eomponed 
lar^ly  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  varying  quantities 
of  titanic  acid.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Norway, 
and  is  now  in  practical  use.  The  black  sand  found 
on  the  north-east  sliores  of  Canada,  and  at 
Taraaaid.  New  Zealand,  ia  ainilar,  but  the  oxide 
ef  iron  is  magnetie. 

OarhimaUofiron,  when  fonnd  In  a  eomparatively 
pure  and  ery8talIiKe<l  state,  is  known  a.s  .ynithir, 
sfHtthose,  or  s/ntrru  iron  ore  ;  but  when  impure  and 
earthy,  as  rfni/  irntt^t-im-  and  lAucklxiiid  inin>,tijiu:. 
Spathic  ore  was  little  worked  in  England  previous 
to  IBSl,  soon  after  which  it  was  disoovered  in 
Somersetshire.  The  Erzberff,  near  Eisenerz,  in 
Styria,  is  the  most  famous  locality  for  this  ore, 
where  it  liius  l)een  worked  for  ages.  The  siwithic 
carbonates  wliicli  are  the  richest  in  manganese  have 
been  much  in  demand  to  yield  the  spiegeleisen 
required  in  the  Bessemer  process.  In  its  purest 
form  it  oon tains  48  per  c«mt.  of  iron  ;  and  in  eolonr 
it  varies  from  white  to  buflT  or  dark  brown,  some 
specimens  of  it  taking  a  lieautiful  polish,  an<i  lo<>k- 
iug  like  mailile.  The  clay  and  l>l.Li  k'>.\nd  irnn- 
stones  are  e-'-entially  mixtures  of  carbonate  of  iron 
with  elay,  blackliand  having  also  a  considerable 
praportioQ  of  coaly  or  bitumuunia  matter.  These 
aull  earthy-looking  ores  ooenr  abundantly  In  Oreat 
Britain.  Until  lately  al>ove  one  third  of  all  the 
ore  mined  in  the  country  was  obtained  fnnn  the 
coal-mea.sure-s,  where  fortunately  Iwith  the  fuel  and 
the  limestone,  iudbpensable  for  the  reduction  of 


the  iron,  are  also  found.    Tlie  ore 
or  no«lulos,  or  in  continuous  l)e<ls. 

The  following  table  shows  how  widely  dbtribatcil 
are  Bcitbh  iiottstones.  The  last  item  of  Engiiii 
produetiem  Is  especially  signifieanl  It  repnesesn 
the  ptKirest  and  worst  of  all  the  workable  orw,  hut, 
being  so  easily  obtained  (mostly  in  o|>en  w«)rkiD!:t 
like  stone  quarries),  is  verj'  cheap,  and,  Ix'ing  al>o 
near  to  abundance  of  coal,  b  used  in  the  erest 
^uantitiee  there  stated.  It  b  indeed  mer^  as 
indurated  ferruginous  mud  emitaining  from  40  ooei 
to  only  30  per  cent  of  iron. 

PKOOUCnOK  OP  IBONtTOMB  PBOV  MINVI  VSMt 

THE  COAL-MINES  RBOULATION  ACT. 
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Including  the  ores  mined  under  the  Metalliferuos 
Mine^  Act— ores  nut  directly  as»ociale«l  with  coal 
— the  iron  ore  raise«l  in  1878  was  15,726,370  ton?. 
In  im  it  was  12,367.308  tons,  valued  at  £3,190^7  ; 
the  metal  prodnoed  was  4,347,472  tone,  valne 
£0,999,186.  In  the  United  States  the  proilnction 
of  ore  was  7,120,.%'2  (long)  tons;  in  1H89,  l4,.ilM,lMI : 
while  in  the  i)riMluce  of  pig  iron  wits  ti,657,3KS 
tons,  value  $(>.'>,U07, 247.  In  Germany,  11,406,100 
tons  of  iron  ore  were  raised  in  1890,  and  12,403.800 
in  1894.  In  1803,  France  raised  3,517,438  tons  of 
iron  ore;  AnBtria>BnnKar7,  1,100,000  tons;  while 
Rtissia  produced  1,272,235  tons  of  jng  iron. 

The  ancient  iron  ina-sters  were  unable  to  work 
any  but  the  richest  and  purest  ores,  the  magnetic 
oxides  and  hamatitee.  The  above  table  show*  bjr 
the  price  and  quantity  of  the  North  Biding 
that  we  are  now  able  to  work  wj  poor  aM 
immire  material. 

The  most  remarkable  and  useful  prowrty  nf 
carbon,  that  umm  which  its  value  as  a  fuel,  &c 
depends,  b  that  when  remaining  at  ordinary 
terrestiial  tempecatore  it  b  exceptionally  iamtU 
doea  not  eonbfne  with  the  oxygen  of  the  mir  or 
even  with  pure  oxygen,  nor  with  other  elementary 
sul)stance»<  (rtuorine  jwrhajw  e.\cepte<n,  but  \%  ln-n 
heate«l  it  ac»ijiirew  ho  greeily  an  albnity  for  o\y 
gen  that  it  not  only  buruB  in  air— Le.'  oombaaas 
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oi  carbon— viz.  wutxl  cliurcual. 


violently  with  its  oxygen  (nee  Combustion),  hnt 
will  take  oxygen  away  from  mo«t  of  it»  compounds, 
notably'  from  tlie  metallic  oxides.  Thia  action  of 
removing  oxy^n  from  oxides  of  metalti  and  leaving 
the  metal  in  tlie  reguline  or  metallic  state  ia  called 
reiiuction,  and  the  great  retlucing  agent  of  the 
nietalliin;iHt  i-s  heated  carl>ou.  Hydrogen  acts  in 
a  Mniilar  manner,  and  is  altM)  used  as  a  reducing 

The  ancient  iron-masters  obtained  iron  and  steel 
hy  aimplr  lieating  the  purest  obtainaUle  oxides  of 
iron  with  an  easily -pn'|»are<l  and  nearly  pure  form 

Tlicir  furnaces 
were  of  very 
simple  con- 
struction, 
merely  a 
hearth  or  fire- 
place in  which 
the  ore  and 
the  charcoal 
were  mixed 
together  and 
a  olast  njiplied 
to  ohtAin  the 
necessary  hi^h 
temperature. 
Such  simple 
iron-making 
is  still  prac- 
tise<]  in  India, 
Burma,  Bor- 
neo, Chiiui, 
Madagascar, 
&c.,  and  very 
fine  qualities 
of  in>ti  and 
-t'-cl  are  thus 
I'Kxiuce*!. 


L — OataUn  or  Coreican  Furn.-iL 


8paee  will  not  permit  a  ilptnihil  description  of  the 
TaniMM  forms  of  ancient  furnai-es,  but  there  is  one 
tluU  still  survives  in  Europe  which  is  typical  and 
ipwislly  Interesting.    It  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  an<l  is 
known  as  the  'Catalan  '  or  ("orsiean  furnace.  The 
l>li»ninjr  ap|iaratus  is  very  curious  and  effective. 
/  IB  the  hearth  or  furnace  with  the  tuyere  or 
l»lowing-tnlie  inserte<l  in  an  opening  of  the  wall. 
Tim  bintora  of  tiie  hearth  is  made  of  a  sandstone 
tliAt  will  bear  great  heat,  and  is  lined  with  charcoal 
dut,    A  pile  of  rich  ore,  usually  „ 
,  is  pluce<l  on  this  an<i 
op  over  the  cur\'e<l  wall 
tlie  luyire.    The  hearth  is 
filled  up  with  charcoal  and 
over  with  a  mixture  of 
doat  and  small  ore,  moist- 
and    matted    together.  A 
hlmnt  is  applicil  at  fin^t,  and 
Ibe  flame  bursts  through  the 
ooatiac  more  of  the  same  material 
is  laia  ov«r  to  ke«p  liack  the  main 
Hiafga  ootil  the  maaa  is  suHiciently 
Iwatad  for  a  (ab  start    Then  the 
ia  tairoed  on  fully,  and  the  ore 
piled  on  the  cun  e*!  wall  is 
I  down  gradoally  as  the  lower 
ia  reooced,  and  this  is  con- 
i  oatil  a  mass  of  RNmg^  i  ron ,  or 
fomicil.     This  IS  drawn 
I,  and  rollol  with  very 
machinery.    The  ancient 
—  wrs  not  ar<]uaint4*<l  with 
IB*      of  linw  as  an  artificial  linx, 
•■d  hsBce  tlia  siliea  of  the  «tre  waa 
rid  of  by  eombining  with  wime 
**>•  oxide  of  Iron  and  thus  forming  a  liquid  cinder 

{•fm  SLAoa  ». 

Tha  blowtag-apparatus  or  'trompe'  shown  in 


the  drawing  is  used  in  mountainous  countries 
where  streams  from  high  levels  are  available.  The 
upiier  tank  a  is  erected  on  a  ledge  of  rock  with 
one  end  overhanging,  in  this  case  supported  by  a 
tree-trunk.  Connected  with  the  large  hole  in  the 
bottom  is  a  wooden  tul)e  with  oblique  side  o|)enings, 
b,  b.  This  tube  terminates  at  the  top  of  a  lower 
tank  c,  which  has  an  uutllow  opening  at  d,  while  its 
umwr  part  communicates  with  the  tuytre  at  e. 
'Ine  tank  is  otherwise  closed  and  air-tight.  At  « 
in  the  upper  tank  is  a  plug  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  into  the  wooden  tuTn;.  When  water  tlows 
down  this  tul)e  its  velocity  is  of  course  uci-elerateU 
as  itdewenili*.  This  accelerati<m  divifles  the  column 
of  water,  and  the  spaces  In'tween  Ikh-ojuc  more  or 
less  vacuous.  Consequently  air  riLshes  in  at  b,  b,  is 
♦Iragged  down  by  the  deweemling  water,  anil  cannot 
return  agiiinst  the  stream,  but  Lh  force<l  by  the 
rushing  water  through  the  narrow  pa»wage  into  the 
upjwr  jMirt  of  the  lower  tank,  and  tiiere  compressed 
in  a  degree  that  admits  of  regulation  by  raining  or 
lowering  the  plug  a.  When  the  inflow  of  water  is 
in  excess  of  the  outflow,  the  pressure  increases, 
when  the  outflow  is  in  excess  it  diminishes,  when 
they  ure,e*juaj  it  remains  steady,  and  thus  the 
re<iuired  variations  of  blawt  are  ri'gulat*-*!. 

Rlo<iern  blast-furnaces  are  hollow  towers  ranging 
from  30  or  40  to  nearly  100  fiHJt  in  height,  and  witfi 
internal  cajwicities  varying  from  500  cubic  feet  to 
upwards  of  2.'>,fKX).  The  smallest  funiaces  are  those 
usc.l  for  smelting  the  ricliej«t  and  purest  ores  with 
charcoal,  and,  generally  s|ieaking,  the  poorer  the 
ores  the  larger  the  furnaces,  tintil  we  reach  the 
maxinmm  in  the  Cleveland  district  of  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  the  metropolis  of  which  is 
Middlesbrongh. 

Fig>.  '2  and  3  show  a  mo<lom  blast-furnace  of 
ordinary  dimensions  ( tig.  2 )  as  seen  externally  { with- 
out its  apiiiianees  for  bln^t,  &c.)  and  (fig.  3)  in 
section.  The  external  rings  are  of  stout  iron, 
bracing  all  the  maiMmry  together.  The  interior  is 
lined  with  firebricks  or  other  refractory  material, 
the  thickness  of  this  lining  or  'shirt  increasing 
downwards  as  the  heat  increases.  Between  the 
shirt  and  outer  brick  or  stone- work  an  annular  space 
is  usually  left  which  is  fille<l  with  loose  .S4ind  or 
fragments  of  slag  to  all«>w  for  shrinking  or  expan- 
sion of  the  interior.  The  larger  furnaces  have 
a  double  lining  with  such  space  surrounding  each. 


Blast  Fnmace. 


The  internal  f<inn  is  a  matter  of  some  practical 
iinjiortance.  As  shown  in  the  section,  the  up|>er 
]iart  or  'tunnel-head,'  a,  e,  projecting  above  the 
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■arronnding  gallen-,  it  cjliiidrieaL  Thus  part  it 
not  added  to  all  lunuoes.   It  ncfely  «ets  m  a 

chimney.    Paaring  downwards  we  come  to  a  oon- 

tinnation  of  tliis,  r,  r,  which  is  called  the  *  throat,' 
the  charge  helng  pitched  down  thiH  from  the  gallery 
through  the  anHies  or  '  tunoela'  that  arc  Miiown  in 
the  Motion.  Below  this  is  a  long  truncated  cone, 
«,  /,  ealled  the  'stack,'  extending  to  the  widest 

fiart,  which  is  called  the  '  belly  ;'  thw  name,  another 
orm  of  the  'bosh'  or  'boshes'  ( supposed  to  he  a 
oorruptiou  of  the  German  bauch  ),  is  applied  to  the 
lower  inverted  cone,  which  extends  from  /  to  A,  h, 
where  the  blast  enten  hf  the  tuyeres  or  twyers 
(fEon  tb»  French  tti§im  or  tujfir$t  whieh  is  freely 
traiuAatad  in  the  Bwek  Coantry  to  *  two  Irons,'  as 

tiiere  an  two  iran  tabes  a-s  Hlinwn  in  section,  fig-  4, 

aiid  extonially,  fig.  5).  The 
outer  one  is  surrounded  by 
A  Uning  ol  flowing  water, 
which  enteia  at  6  and 
escapes  at  c.  This  is  to 
save  it  from  fusion.  The 
blast  is  thrown  in  throuj^'h 
this  by  the  tube  tu  Below 
these  IS  the  crucible  where 
the  melted  metal  reste  on 
the  *  hearth.*  J  The  ehmrge 
of  ore,  fuel,  ana  lime  is  Imt 
sli<,'litly  altere<i  in  l>ulk  until 
it  reaches  the  lioshes  at  /, 
and  tiie  downward  widening 
therefore  assistB  its  descent 
and  the  clearing  of  the  walls ;  hat  below  this  the 
comtmstion  becomes  so  active  that  rapid  contraction 
of  bulk  occurs  and  the  furnace  is  nhaped  accordingly. 

The  gallery  or  '  charginL'  piate,'  c,  d,  is  shown  in 
fig.  2  connected  with  a  hydraulic  lift,  by  which 
toe  ehaii^  is  laiaed  to  tlie  level  of  the  throat. 
Other  devwee  are  need,  aneh  as  inclined  planes,  &o., 
and  Hdtiie  fnriKices  are  built  at  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  w  illi  the  Ihniat  nearly  on  tlie  level  of  the  hill- 
top. In  that  xvliicli  is  pictureil  the  tmlly nuul  or 
tramway,  tr,  is  built  up  to  alxnit  half  height  to 
meet  the  rising  inner  tnbe  of  the  hydraalie  lln  at  I. 
The  materials  charged  into  the  nunaoe  mm  ora, 
fnel,  and  flux,  varying  in  proiK>rt!on  with  the  eom> 
poaiti(»n  of  the  ore.  The  demand  for  thix  is  due 
to  the  impurities  of  tiie  ore.  Lime  is  used  for 
this  pur|)oee.  It  combines  with  the  silica,  ancl 
forms  a  readily  fusible  compound,  a  silicate  of 
Ihne  or  lime-glass,  which  deaeenda  with  the  silicate 
of  alumina,  an  analogous  compound  in  the  clay, 
and  forms  the  'slag,  or  more  properly  'cinder,' 
which  flouts  on  toj)  of  the  fused  iron  m  tlie  crucilile. 
The  old  inm  nuusters  who  use«i  no  such  Hux  lost 
mnch  of  their  iron  by  the  combination  of  its  oxirle 
with  the  silica;  hence  the  iron  in  the  'JLiane 
einders*  of  the  roreat  of  Dean.  In  most  of  tlie 
mo<lern  furnaces  the  crude  limestone  is  charged 
with  the  crude  ore.  Otherwise  the  ore  is  tir>t 
roa-sted  to  exjiel  the  water  of  composition  it  con- 
tains (clay  is  a  hi/druted  Hilic&le  of  alumina)  and 
the  carWnic  acid  which  is  combined  with  the  iron, 
and  the  limeeUme  is  similarly  roasted  in  kUns  to 
expel  its  carbonic  acid.  In  the  tall  furnaces  with 
hot-l>la.st  these  operations  are  aiitoiuatieally  per- 
formed in  the  upper  part  by  the  hcit  escaping 
from  Itelow.  Formerly  the  coal  was  all  coked  before 
charging  into  the  furnace}  now  raw  coal  or  a 
mixture  of  coal  and  coke  la  used,  and  tlie  coking. 

like  the  roasting,  occurs  in  the  upper  jiart  of  the 
furnace.  As  the  charge  descends  to  the  hotter  and 
hotter  parts  of  the  furnace  the  oxide  of  iron,  now 
dehydrated  and  dissocial*'"!  from  carlsinic  juiil. 
l>ecomes  reduced  to  the  condition  of  'sixmgy  it  ii. 
The  experiments  of  Sir  J.  Lowthian  Bell  ahow  that 
each  redaction  occurs  at  a  lower  temperatove  tiian 
waa  fonnevlly  ann^oaed.  It  is  lairly  etartedt  if  not 


coinphHed,  l)efore  the  limestone  is  folly  eaktneJ. 
The  chief  reducing  aflent  is  the  heated  oarbonie 
oxide  gas  that  risee  mm  the  ineandeeoent  mm 

below.  This  gas,  a  conijxjund  of  one  equivalent  <A 
carbon  with  one  of  oxygen,  CO,  combines  grerdii^ 
with  oxygen  when  heated,  and  forms  carlmnie  di- 
oxide (caroonic  acid ),  CO,.  In  this  case  it  does  m 
hv  taking  away  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  ima 
Tjio  hydrocarlwns  formed  by  the  distillation  of  the 
coal  iirol)ably  co  openite.  The  sitongj-  iron  thu* 
formed  corresponds  to  thefmal  proauct,  "the  "  I'I'-  'h 
of  the  Catalan  and  other  primitive  furnaces.  Iht 
iron  itself  b  pure  enough,  but  is  entangled  virh 
the  earthy  impocitiea  of  the  on.  The  bulk  «< 
these  impurMea  li  finallv  removed  by  the  fhix,  bat 
l^foro  this  occurs  anottier  and  rather  \oxatioc« 
action  occurs  at  the  full  and  bright  rfd  hot  repoa 
l»elow.  This  is  di'scril)ed  by  Sir  J.  L.  I^ell  as  the  'ztrnt 
of  alworption,'  for  here  the  spongy  iron  absorbs  iia- 
parities  that  have  aftm-wards  to  m  removed  by  the 
pnddler.  It  takes  up  carbon,  silicon,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus  from  its  surroundings,  the  sulphur  sad 
carbon  from  tlie  coal,  the  silicon  and  phospbonu 
from  the  ore.  These,  though  mischievooa,  aaaiat  the 
work  of  the  Uaat-furnace ;  they  Inwni  irnry  nwMMw 
ably  the  fasing-point  of  the  iron,  the  pun  9«>I7 
iron  being  practically  nnfnriUe  In  as  oroinarr 
fiiniaoe.  The  manner  in  which  the  spon^rj'  ir"n 
apjiears  to  obtain  its  carlK)n  is  curious.  Caxlvonic 
oxiiie  when  lii;^'hly  heated  (2190°  F.)  ii»  diiwociatf^l 
into  carbon  and  cajrbouic  acid.  One  half  of  a  give* 
quantity  loses  its  oxygen  and  gives  it  over  to  the 
other  half.  Taking  two  equivalents  of  earbonic 
oxiile,  containing  two  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygeo, 
tlie  change  may  1m>  represeiitwl  thus  : 
Sir  J,  Lowthian  liell,  who  lia.s  devoted  c^^OQ- 
an  immense  amount  of  costly  labour  to  Qy^^^ 
tlie  investigation  of  the  contents  of  q  C 
various  pairta  of  the  blast-fnmaeei, 
maintains  that  this  tlissociation  occurs  at  n  inu<  h 
lower  temperature  in  the  blast-furnace  than  i:: 
DevillcM  appanitus,  possil)ly  owing  to  the  help  'f 
the  iron  in  combining  with  the  uooculent  carboa 
immediately  it  is  thus  aeparated. 

After  thaae  changes  are  eonpleted,  fusio*  apead* 
fly  ooemra  In  the  rapidly-oontraeting  region  of  the 
furnace,  and  finally  the  whole  contents  of  tht 
furnace,  excepting  tiiose  which  are  convprttxJ  into 
gases  that  escajK?  fnmi  the  t<jp,  are  li.pietieJ  aJiJ 
fall  into  the  crucible  as  two  distinct  duida,  tiM 
melted  emde  iron,  and  the  cinder  or  ala^.  The 
latter  floats  above  the  metal  and  runs  oot  over  • 
dam  by  a  s|>ecially-conBtructed  orifice.  While  thu* 
co\  erin;,'  the  iron  it  protects  the  metal  fmm  oxvla- 
tion,  and  this  continues  until  the  metal  accumulates 
stitliciently  to  reach  the  'cinder  notch '  of  the  dam. 
When  this  oocuia  the  fnraaoe  ia  taoped — *  pl>C 
which  stoppcil  a  channel-hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  is  removed,  and  the  molten  crude  in  n 
flows  in  a  ^'lowing  stream  down  long  channel*  in  s 
lied  of  sand.  Side-channels  of  moderate  leuj:'b 
branch  out  on  each  side  of  the  main  cbannelii,  %f 
near  to  each  other  as  possible^  and  these  are  tWU'-i 
with  the  iron.  In  the  poetic  lamniage  of  tho  Black 
rountr>-  the  main  channel  b  cafled  the  'aow.'emi 
the  stiiHller  lirandiing  channels  the  'fjga  *  HcMT 
the  well-known  name  of  'pig-iron.' 

The  table  below  shows  the  com]H>sition  of  p•|^ 
iron;  the  first  being  the  mean  of  twen^nuat 
branda  of  high-doss  pic,  the  second  of  a  commaa 
Cleveland  pig ;  the  analysea  made  by  the  writer : 

romliinM  Carbon  «  0-91  0-*«) 

Gruphitic  GarllOO                                I'M  1«> 

Silicon                                             181  8-3 

Plinaphonu  Q-S  l-ae 

Hulpfaur  CIS  O^ 

MsuuMM                                      !■«  OTl 

mabgrdiBtoMMS  M'» 
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Piffrirons  M«  technically  deMribed  m  gray, 

mottled,  and  wliito,  and  commonly  numiMTtHl 
aocordinglv,  comniencing  with  the  gray  as  No  1, 
down  to  Na  8,  the  extreme  wliiie.  Gray  pig- 
iron  is  granular  and  easily  drilled  or  filed,  owing  to 
this  straetare;  white  pig  is  crystalline  and  very 
hani,  lianler  than  the  hardest  steel.  This  differ- 
ence i-*  iiiaiiilv  due  to  the  different  conditions  of 
thecailH)!!.  In  the  ^iTny  it  is  nearly  all  iincora- 
bined  or  graohitic  ;  in  the  white^  nearly  or  quite  all 
coailnned;  the  mottled  is  intennediaila  It  is  ea^y 
to  piok  out  witli  a  peoknife  from  a  gqod  sample  of 
No.  I  pig  brilliant  scales  of  graphite,  technically 
dcsorilM'd  as  '  ki.sh.'  fiootl  samples  of  pig-iron  are 
Used  dirertly  for  making  castings,  or  the  piij  iron  is 
refineil  (s-ee  1h;1ow)  for  this  purpose.  Such  '  cAst- 
iron'  is  brittle  in  proportion  to  the  imparities  it 
COP  tains.  In  its  ordinary  condition  it  is  neither 
malleable  nor  ductile,  thon(^h  small  cMtingw  of  a 
aaperior  quality  of  reGned  iron  may  be  rendered 
tou^liLT  liy  careful  annealing.  TtMM  *flialleftble 
castings '  are  now  largely  used. 

One  of  the  important  improvements  of  modem 
iroBinakiiig  ia  the  use  of  the  hot-blast  Vety  great 
of  fnel  is  thereby  effected.  A  great 
variety  of  ovens  for  heating  the  blast  have  oeen 
paten te<l.  Their  essential  principle  is  passing  the 
air  tliroujrh  tiilx>s»  or  p;t-isa;,'ef*  of  iron  or  lireclay  that 
are  heated  by  a  dame  or  hot  air  surrounding  them. 
Tha  heat  ia  nrnally  obtained  by  utilising  the  waste 
iaflanuBahle  gaaee  that  lormerly  biased  away  to 
waste  from  the  top  of  the  blaet-nmaoe.  For  this 
Uie  tnnnel-hcad  (a,  e,  figs.  2  and  3)  is  cut 
or  not  built,  and  the  charge  is  tlirown  upon 
a  («tr>pper,  which  in  movable  in  such  wise  to 
drop  the  duige  with  little  or  no  escape  of  the  gases 

from  the  interior  of 
the  fumaoe.  The  most 
common  of  these  de- 
vices ia  the  '  cup  and 
cone,'  shown  in  iig.  0, 
where  a  is  the  cup 
that  plage  the  opening 
of  the  tnmeatea  cone 
almve.    The  charge  is 
pitche<l   into  this  in- 
verted cone  and  re.>^ts 
there  till  the  cup  ia 
w.  when  it  falls  around  the  cup.    In  the 
tlie  fumaoe  is  shown  dosed.   The  infiam- 
gases  then  descend  by  the  pipe  6  to  their 
destirtatixn. 

In  order  to  obtain  onlinary  malleable  iron  from 
|4g-iron  the  bulk  of  the  impurities  are  removed  by 
>  paddling '  and  hammering  or  squeezing.  ^  The  old 
Inia-nBaBtece  olninly  melted  the  crade  iron  in  a  refin- 
ing  furnace  or  *  Aner>','  and  then  subjected  it  to 
tlie  atrtion  of  a  blast,  which  sufficiently  oxidised  the 
fcilioiii  and  carlHin  \\  liere  these  are  the  only 
iiB|Wirities  that  require  removal  tliis  treatment 
is  aiPl  u»^l ;  but  such  severe  oxidation  fails  to 
iMiova  the  salvor  aad  phosphonie.  The  refining 
fomaee,  which  ie  stiN  used  to  some  extent  for  the 
rooTentiftn  of  i,'ray  into  white  cast-iron,  or  as 
mvluuiuArv  to  puddling,  is  shown  in  se<-tion  in 
Og.  7.  "fhe  pig-iron  and  coke  or  charroal  are 
rheriroil  into  the  space  D,  the  blast  is  driven  through 
Hm  mMt-pipes,  U,  C,  to  the  tuytess,  as  shown. 
After  starting  well  with  fuel  below,  the  coke  cnn- 
linnem  to  bom  and  the  iron  to  melt,  and  both  are 
conlinnouHly  chargi  il,  tin'  mr  luni  iron  flowing  down 
b>  tbe  ba*rth  below,  where  the  blast  strikes  upon 
ite  MifM#  MMI  oxidises  the  carbon  and  silicon, 
ai  tha  aaaae  tlaa  eircnlating  the  fluid  metal  by  its 
4jfTfBir  aetlen.  If  this  is  eontinved  long  enough, 
A  Ido'irii  i>r  ball  of  maIleiU>Ie  iron  Is  pro<lucfd. 
With  le>«'*  I'lowing  tlie  tUieon  is  for  the  most  part 
the  gmphitie  carbon  ie  caused  to 


combine  by  the  high  tempemtnre  attained,  and  thus 

•white  iron,'  suitable  for  foundrj' purj)otie8  oi*for 
puddling,  is  produced.  In  this  case  the  melted 
uoD  la  nm  iato  a  ■halhnrbeuUi,  and  tlura  allowed 


oat,  aod 


Hf.  7.— Fbwiy. 


to  cool  and  throw  Tip  a  film  of  nilicate,  which  easflv 
separates  from  tlic  rellned  uietal  below.  This  M 
broken  up  into  convenient  pieoei»  and  Isconaoilly 
described  as  '  plate '  iron. 

The  Bessemer  process  (see  Bes.sf.mer  Steel) 
is  but  a  modification  of  tliia.  the  difference  being 
that,  instead  of  blowinc  on  the  nirface,  the  BecM> 
mer  blast  b  introdncea  below,  and  therefore  aeto 
more  thoroughly. 

The  puddling  fumaoe,  in  whidi  the  puddling 
prooesa  is  conmieted,  is  shown  in  vertical  sec- 
lion  in  fig.  ^  when  /  is  the  fireplace,  Ar  tho 


Fig.  8.— Puddling  Fumsoe,  vortical  Motion. 

bridge,  b  the  be<l,  /I  the  Hue,  and  ]>,  p,  p,  p, 
iron  pillars  supporting  the  funioce.  It  is  con- 
stmcted  of  firebricks,  and  the  whole,  except^g  the 
flue,  is  encased  in  strong  iron  plates  firmly  strapped 
together  by  iron  rods.  When  the  fire  u  biasing  the 
tlanie  sunnounts  the  bridge,  strikes  the  arched  roof, 
and  '  revorl»cratos  ■  dnw  n  upon  the  contents  of  the 
bed,  and  ptissee  along  the  hue  to  a  short  chimney, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  damper-plate  that  may 
ndaed  and  lowered  to  regulate  the  draught. 
Fig.  9  is  a  boriaontal  section  with  the  same  letter- 
ing, excepting  that  a  is  adde<l  to  show  the  working- 
duor  or  stopiier-hole  througli  which  the  puddler 
works.  When  the  roof,  wails,  and  l>ed  of  the  fur- 
nace are  moderately  heated  the  puddler  '  fettles ' 
his  fumaoe  by  plastering  the  bed  and  sides  with  a 
'fettling'  composition,  which  consists  essentiallv 
of  ground  oxide  of  iron  made  into  a  paste  with 
water.  Ha-malito  if*  tho  lM•^t  fettling;  '  Imlldn^',' 
nuule  by  roasting  refuse  cinder,  chcaiK-r,  Hn<l 
largely  need.  Lumps  of  crude  iron  are  now  thtx)wn 
in.  the  firo  ia  made  up,  the  doors  closed,  and  damper 
raised  to  'rouse 'the  whole  and  melt  the  charge, 
which  usually  amounts  to  1}  cwt.  Two  men  work 
the  furnace,  the  *  forehiuid  '  and  his  'underhand.' 
During  the  melting  the  vnderhaad  turns  over  aad 
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diHtributefl  the  lamps  with  a  long  iron  rod.  When 
tlie  nieltinc  is  coniplet4>d  a  heavier  iron  bar,  flat- 
teneti  and  Lent  at  tlie  working  end,  ia  nned.  This 
ia  called  the  'rabble,'  and  with  it  a  vigoroos  stir- 
ring or  *  rabbling  '  is  kept  up.  The  work  is  very 
extiausting,  and  the  men  work  in  turns,  the  fore- 
hand taking  the  critical  part  of  the  proccjw,  where 
greater  skill  is  demanded.  As  this  pnnieeds  the 
surface  of  the  nieltetl  metal  l>ecomes  further  aj^ntateil 
by  the  bursting  uf  small  bubbles  ;  this  agitation,  at 
first  superficial,  deepens  and  deetiens,  until  the 
whole  mass  is  seen  to  be  violently  seething  and 


Sig.  9. — Puddling  Furnace,  horizontal  notion. 

girting  up  flashes  of  blue  flame  from  the  bursting 
bubbles.  This  ilame  is  mainly  due  to  the  burning 
of  carbonic  oxide.  The  pucfdier  calls  this  the 
*  boiling,' and  now  the  forehand  works  the  rabble 
with  great  energ)\  As  the  rabble  Wcomes  softened 
at  the  working  end  and  heate<l  where  held,  it  is 
rapidly  plunged  into  a  trough  of  water,  and  ex- 
changed for  a  cool  one.  Careful  oWrvation  shows 
that  the  puddler  not  only  stirs  the  fluid,  but  gTOj)es 
or  rabbits  along  the  liottom  and  sides  of  the  fur- 
nace. Presently  the  melted  mass  thickens,  solid 
grannies  are  formed  amidst  the  liquid.  This  the 
puddler  describes  as  'coming  to  nature.'  It  con- 
siiitB  in  the  reparation  of  imiuuble  iron  from  the 


funiblo  silicates  ;  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon  form- 
ing glassy  silicic  arid,  which  combines  with  oxi<l« 
of  iron  or  any  other  Ixasic  material  within  reaclL 
The^e  solid  granules  are  at  a  welding  heat,  and  tlx 
next  business  of  the  puddler  is  to  weld  then 
together,  which  he  does  by  running  off  as  moth  w 
possible  of  the  liquid  cinder,  and  squeezing  tiw 
granules  together  into  a  spongj'  ma^is  or  ball. 
At  this  stage  he  lowers  his  damper  and  blocks  the 
draught-hole  with  lumiis  of  coal,  in  order  to 
envelop  the  mass  of  ex]M)sed  granular  iron  b  s 
smoky  reducing  atmosphere.  This  prevents  rninoui 
oxidation  or  '  cutting,'  a«  the  puddler callx  it.  B»jok- 
learnwl  critics  have  (lointeil  to  the  dense  volanif* 
of  smoke  which  then  issue  from  his  chimney,  &nil 
have  accused  him  of  ignorant  wastefulness  in  tbe 
consumption  of  fuel.  In  this  case  the  illiterate 
black-faced  puddler  onderstauds  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  iiis  work,  and  the  leanicd  fine  gentle 
men  are  ignorant  of  l>oth.  The  ball  is  now  di\-ided 
into  portable  dimensions  (usually  into  three),  aixi 
Is  rapitlly  carried  to  the  hammer,  where  it  is  stmck 
lightly  at  first,  but  with  gra»luallv  increasing  forre 
as  it  becomes  amipressed  into  sliape.  The  tlir*e 
balls  may  be  nnite<l,  commonly  are,  iind  thus  Ijeateo 
into  a  'puddle«l  liar.'  During  this  lieating.  or 
•  shingling,'  liquid  cinder  L<j  H<jueeze<l  from  the  ni*M 
like  water  from  a  sponge.  More  and  more  is 
squeezed  by  subsequent  compression  in  passing  tlie 
imddled  bar  through  rolls  similar  to  those  shown  in 
tig.  10.  it  first  enters  the  larpj  hole  of  either  tbe 
square  or  the  round  set,  and  then  while  still  red- 
hot  passes  successively  through  smaller  and  smaller 
openings.  In  the  subsequent  working  of  the  irua 
this  s<^neezing  out  of  the  imparities  is  continaed. 
Thus,  if  it  is  made  into  boiler-plat«s  or  thin  sheets, 
the  bars  maile  by  [Mussing  through  the  rolls  aiv  cut 
into  short  lengths  ami  '  tiilp«l ' — i.e.  stacked  in 
square  buudles,  thea  heated  aud  rolled  out,  dutisf 
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F!g.  10.— BoQgh  and  Finishing  Rolls. 


wMeh  TTorldnp  more  fluid  cinder  is  expre«»e<l.  By 
such  means  tlie  ()uality  is  ini^)mve<l  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  beyoncl  this  mischief  is  done,  for  if  the 
reheating  is  repeate<l  too  often  the  jirotecting 
remainder  of  carUm  is  removed,  and  the  iron  itself 
then  oxidises — 'burnt  inm'  is  the  result.  This  is 
friable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  black 
Oxide  in  the  midnt  of  the  iron. 

Formerly  puddling  was  regarded  merely  as  a  pro- 
cess of  oxi<lation  produced  by  the  action  of  air  on 
the  surface,  and  the  puddler's  stirrinc  was  described 
as  a  means  of  bringing  fresh  material  to  the  surface. 
It  was  afterwanls  shown  that  large  quantities  of 
oxygen  are  supplied  from  lielow  by  the  reiluction  of 
the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  fettling.  The  writer  has 
testefl  this  theory  by  excessive  fettling  with  rich 
luematite  and  lalmrions  rabbling ;  and  lias  thereby 
turned  out  a  weight  of  puddled  bar  exceeding  that 
of  the  crude  iron  of  the  charge,  the  excess  being 
due  to  the  re<luced  iron  from  the  h.-rmatite.  But 
even  this  is  not  sufTicient  to  account  for  the  purifi- 
cation from  sulphur  and  pho«»pborns ;  oxination 
alone  will  not  remove  the  remaimler  of  these  when 
their  quantities  arc  brought  down  to  about  \ 


cent  This  has  been  fnlly  proved  by  the  failnre  ol 
the  fierce  blast  of  the  BeT>t*mer  converter  to  do  « 
without  also  oxidising  tbe  iron  itt*elf.  The  writer  ♦ 
explanation  of  the  puddler's  success  in  purifj'in? 
ver>'  Ijod  pig-iron  is  that  his  process  consists  of 
oxidation  ^xt»  washing ;  that  he  washes  the 
granules  of  iron  in  licjuid  and  liasic  cinder,  as  the 
laundress  washes  fibres  of  cotton,  &a  in  soap  ap«l 
water.  The  sulphur  and  pliosphorus  are  found  in 
the  cinder,  as  the  dirt  and  grease  in  the  soap-smi"'. 
The  subse<j|uent  squeezing  out  of  tbe  residnal 
entangled  liquid  cinder  by  nammering,  rolling,  At 
is,  according  to  this  theory,  strictly  analiigons  to 
the  irrinrjiuq  of  the  laundrera.  In  connection  with 
tliis  impossibility  of  removing  all  the  sulphur  and 
phosphoras  by  mere  oxidation  it  is  desirable  to 
correct  a  serious  error  that  is  repeated  in  most  o< 
our  text-books— even  the  >)cst.  This  is  the  state- 
ment that  wrought-iron  contains  no  practical?? 
injportant  quantity  of  carl)on.  This  error  i*  not 
sharp<l  by  practical  iron-makers  who  have  stndird 
the  chemistry  of  their  work.  They  know  that  soni« 
carlKin  or  silicon,  or  both,  must  remain  to  prwtect 
the  iron  itself  from  oxidation  when  healed.  It 
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anally  conUdnn  abont  "9  per  cent,  of  carbon,  more 
or  lesB,  iiccordin;,'  to  the  (|iiantity  af  silicon,  wliirli, 
being  more  readily  oxidised  tlian  carbon,  is  a  still 
more  efldanl  protector.  This  te  of  great  practical 
importance  now  that  tiie  Bo^^semer  and  Sieinens- 
Martin  prooeMras,  fomiurly  u>yc<\  only  for  making 
Kt«el,  are  attj^tlietl  to  the  manufacture  of  a  malleable 
iron  by  pnsiun^  the  oxidation  to  its  utmost  limit. 
If  this  limit  ib  exceeded  brittlenoes  instead  of 
tongiinem  in  the  result,  and  a  mistake  in  this  direc- 
tion invoking  certain  portions  of  snch  a  atmcture 
as  the  Forth  Bridge  might  be  fatal  to  the  whole,  as 
•  nothing  is  stronger  than  itB  weakest  part.'  For 
the  iiiaking  «if  such  ' st  tnl  '  see  BlVWBB 
fSTEEL,  and  Steel.    And  ^te  l-ul  NDINO. 

Statistics  as  to  the  dcTclopmpnt  ajid  pr<*wnt  position 
of  iron  niAnofaotares  will  he  foxind  in  the  art  n  li  s  GkeaT 

BRITAIW.  BELGII'M,  GERMAN-r.  I'XITED  STATtH,  A:a  For 

the  nroct's.'i*?!!  of  iron  manufacture,  see  C.  li.  AliiiT- 
Wrignt,  Tfif  Chrmir/il  ("hanijft  accompanying  the  Sni'tt- 
iu'j  of  Iron  in  Uhtt-furiuic x  .  Ilaucrmao,  The  Mttal- 
lur^nt  o/  /roil ;  Sir  J.  Lowthiiin  Bell,  Chemical  Phcnonunn 
of  Iron  SmtUitui ;  W.  Fairhaim,  Iron  :  Its  Hiitory,  J'ro- 
pfTiit*,  and  PrtKeMet  of  Manufacture  ;  W.  H.  Greenwood, 
SuH  and  Iron  ;  C.  Hoare,  Iron  and  Steel;  A,  K.  Huiit- 
iagton,  Melaia,  their  Propertit*  and  Treatment;  Iron, 
M  JUuMrated  Weekly  Journal ;  Juurnai  of  the  Iron  and 
mmt  ImttUuU;  M.  H.  C.  Landrin,  TreatiM  on  Steel; 
F.  Omnsn,  JTu  Manufacture  qf  Iron ;  J.  fmm,  Melat- 
Imtif.'  InmrnndOedt  J.  A.  FliiUips.  Matmal  ^ Metal- 
h»n:  W.  M.  WDHaiaa  jnW  €Bkemi4try  t(f  Jrommml  Steel 
Mmkima.  In  Oemian,  &F.  DAnaZMcilii6v«  tuui  ^ 
AirM  der  Eiagnhmen  ;  Dr  Karl  Hartmann,  Praetiteket 
MomdHmeh  der  Staklfabrieatioo  ;  A.  Ritt.  r  van  Kerpely, 
BerieiU  Qber  die  Foritchrittf  der  Eneiihullm-I'tehnik ; 
Stahi  und  Eisen ;  H.  Wedding,  Pie  MeUi/lunjir.  In 
French,  AnnaUe  dee  Mines;  L.  Qmaer,  £tuda  eur  la 
MamtB'fnmtmum;  Rmm  OMMrwOr^te  Jfiaak 

Ibox  IK  ITS  Physiological  and  Thkrapeitic 
Rb*atIOK& — Iron  is  an  eesential  constituent  of  the 
aniimiliig  matter  of  the  blood-corpiucles  of  all 
•telwmH  animals;  and,  according  to  the  beat 
ntiloritieB.  one  part  by  weight  of  iron  is  fonnd 
in  230  parts  of  ii!<i<M].corpuficles,  and  the  ttital 
quantity  of  thin  metal  in  the  blood  of  a  man 
weigtiing  140  pounds  is  about  38  grains.  It  b 
Um  presence  ot  iron  in  the  blood  that  commoni- 
eates  to  the  ashes  of  that  fluid  their  reddish-lnown 
colour,  the  iron  being  fonnd  in  them  as  the  per- 
oxide The  ashen  ctf  hair,  of  birds'  feathers,  of 
the  cont«'nts  of  ef^gs.  of  gjwtric  juice,  of  milk,  and 
of  most  anitiuil  flnids,  contain  trac^  of  iron. 

Kothing  Lh  known  with  oertainty  re«irding  the 
cliiinieal  oomlitioo  of  the  iron  in  tba  ammal  tody ; 
H  nrobsM^  ezbts  as  protoxide  In  the  venom  blood 
■M  peroxide  in  arterial  blood.  It  is  introfiuced 
fate  the  »«y?>tem  with  the  fo<Kl  and  drink,  and  any 
exoBM  beyond  what  i«  nyjuired  in  <li.>*charge»l  mtn 
the  exereinents.  It  is  thus  a  food  rather  ^an  a 
■Mdieine;  hot  when  an  jnwiffldent  quantity  Ib 
<wf  inwt  in  the  nutriment,  or  when  from  any 
Miase  the  absorption  of  the  iron  contained  in  the 
food  i>»  iritcrftrtxl  with,  chalybeate  medicines 
becottie  nere<sary  in  addition.  The  iron  that  is 
Ml  free  within  the  system  hg  the  constant  disin- 
H§iiliiiii  of  blood-oorpoades  is  carried  oak  of  the 
syntaB  partly  by  the  vrine,  chiefly  by  the  eoloar- 
ir;^  matter  oi  th»»  bile,  whii  h  i>  (ii;;bly  ferruginous, 
«r*«i  proliAbly  is  iti  fvirt  fliiiiiiiated  by  the  hair. 
Til-  ••xact  part  wliii  h  the  irtin  plavfl  in  the  IkkIv 
s>  antfertain ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
f**u  which  the  blood -corpuscles  possess  as  oxygen- 
canim  is  naialy  doe  to  t  tie  presence  of  iron. 

!■  ■HSt  forms  of  Anirniia  (q.v. ),  especially 
Ghlaesis  fq.v. ),  the  iron  compounds  are  of  in- 
eonparably  more  service  than  any  other  remetlies. 
Id  asaenorrbcca,  in  certain  painful  ner>'ou8  atfeo- 
liassi  ead  in  BMsy  conditions  of  debility  the  salts 
«f  M  en  ol  eif  laiel  amrkti  Thiiy  are  eontm* 


indicate*!  in  plt-thora,  and  in  iiiiwt  states  accom- 
paiiifd  l)y  f<'\ itIsIkicss.  Th(3  fonnn  in  wliicii  iron 
may  be  prescrilied  are  very  numerous,  and  vaiy 
consideraol^  in  their  atility,  aoeording  to  the 
readiness  with  which  they  get  taken  up  into  the 
blood.  Amongst  the  most  generally  used  femgin- 
ous  medicines  may  K-  niMutioued  retlnced  imn, 
the  tincture  of  the  iierciiloride,  the  eaccharated 
CArbonate,  the  com^K)und  iron  mixture  (containing 
the  carbonate ),  the  sulphate,  the  tarteratet  seveiu 
citrates  (especially  the  citrate  of  iron  and  oniniiie), 
&c.  A  course  of  Chalybeate  Waters  (nee  MINERAL 
Waters)  may  often  tie  preMcribcil  with  great  ad- 
vantage when  the  jmtii  rit  cuiin<ii  Kcjir  the  adminie- 
tration  of  inm  in  it.s  ordinary  metlicuial  form. 

Iron  Age,  an  arrliax)logicHl  t<'riii  indicating 
the  condition  a.s  to  civiliiiation  and  culture  of  a 
{teople  using  iron  as  the  material  for  their  cutting 
t4M>fs  and  weepona.  It  Is  the  last  of  the  prehistoric 
fttages  of  pwwBSi  represented  by  the  eeries  of  the 
three  ages  of  ntone,  Bronie,  and  Iron.  Bat  it  has 
to  be  rememl»ere<l  that  tliit*  Rcqucnce  is  not  neces- 
sarily tnie  of  even,'  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  for 
there  are  an-ns,  mk  li  an  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  parts  of  Nortli 
and  Sonth  America,  where  the  peoples  have  passed 
directly  from  the  nse  of  stone  to  the  use  of  iron 
without  the  intervention  of  an  age  of  bronze.  In 
Europe  the  iron  age  may  be  defineil  as  including 
the  \a»t  stages  of  the  prehistoric  and  the  tinut  of 
the  protohistoric  periods.  As  the  knowledge  of 
inm  eeema  to  have  travelled  over  Europe  from  the 
sooth  northwards,  the  ooramenoement  of  the  Iron 
age  was  very  much  earlier  in  the  southern  than 
in  the  northern  countries.  (Jreece,  ai  represente<l 
in  the  Homeric  iwx'ms,  was  then  in  the  transitinii 
period  from  bronxe  to  iron,  while  Scandinavia 
was  only  entering  her  iron  age  about  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  transition  from  bronse 
to  iron  in  central  Europe  is  exemplified  in  the 
great  oemeter}',  discovered  in  1846,  of  Hallstatt, 
near  Gmnnden,  where  tlie  forms  of  the  implements 
and  weapons  of  the  later  part  of  the  bronze  age 
are  imitated  in  iron.  In  the  Swiss  or  La  Ttae 
group  of  implements  and  weapons  the  forms  are 
new  and  the  transition  complete.  The  early  iron 
age  forms  of  Scandinavia  ahow  no  traces  of  Koman 
influence,  though  these  become  abuiuiuul  towards 
the  middle  of  the  period.  The  duration  of  the 
iron  age  b  variously  estimated  according  as  ite 
commencement  is  pueed  nearer  to  or  further  fron 
the  opening  vears  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  last  division  of  the 
iron  age  of  Scandinavia,  or  the  Viking  Period,  is 
to  be  taken  as  from  7<K)  to  1(mki  wlien  Pa^m- 
ism  in  those  lands  was  sunetseded  by  Christianity. 
The  iron  age  in  Europe  6  dieraetenacd  by  fbrns 
of  implements,  weapons,  personal  ornaments,  and 
potter}',  and  also  by  systems  of  decorative  design, 
are  altogether  ditrerent  from  those  of  ttic 
]ireceding  age  of  bronze.  The  implements  and 
weapons  are  no  longer  eael  tnt  bnunered  into 
shape,  mmI  m  ft  neccscuy  coneeqiMnce  the  stereo* 
typed  forms  of  their  predeecssow  in  bronn  are 
gradunllv  departed  fmni,  and  the  system  of  decora- 
tion, winch  in  the  bron/.c  age  consisted  chiefly  of 
a  rci>etition  of  rectilinear  iiatterns,  gives  place  to  a 
system  of  curvilinear  ana  flowing  designs.  But 
the  principal  feature  that  distinguishes  the  iron 
age  from  the  preceding  ages  is  the  introduction 
of  alphabetic  characters,  and  the  conseauent 
development  of  written  lanj.Mi'ii:''  s\\\\>A\  laia  the 
foundations  of  literature  and  hitttoric  record. 

See  Bora  Feralce,  or  Studia  in  Vie  Archaoioff^  o/  the 
Northern  Nntione,  W  XsmUs.  sditsd  bf  Lstbsa  and 
Franks  (1863);  SmM  inhmm  T^m^fflt  tnm 
Agtt  hf  Jossph  AndsiBon,  LL.D.  ( 1888) ;  The  Jnduttrial 
4h$  efJkmmrk  ftvm  (iW  SartietH  Timu  (Suuth  Kuia 
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Handbook),  \n  Wonm  (1882) ;  The  Induitrial  ArU  of 
Scandinavia  in  the  Foffon  Tim*  (Sontb  Xem.  Haitd- 
book ),  hj  Hum  Hfldsbnad  (Land.  1883). 
Iron  Bark  Tre4^  a  name  given  in  AuRtralia 

to  certain  npecies  of  Eacalvptus  (q.v.),  and  par- 
ticularly E.  rm'ni/era,  or  Ited  Gum,  OH  MOOOIlt 
uf  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  bark. 

Ironclads*  a  term  first  applied  to  wooden 
ships  of  war  strengthened  by  a  more  or  le«w  com- 

Jtlete  covering  of  iron  armour-platea.  Partial  iron 
lefences  for  war-galleys  seem  to  have  been  in  use 
in  the  middle  agea ;  the  floatiiiiff-b«ttarfM  need  at 
the  siege  of  Oibnltar  in  1^  biM  VNnb>immf  roofs 
and  siiiea,  strengthened  by  leather  and  bars  of 
iron.  Systematic  defences  of  this  kind  were  a<lvo- 
cated  by  numerous  writers  in  France,  America,  and 
£ngland,  early  in  the  lOtli  ceutury.  But  the  lirst 
ngnlar  use  of  iron  armour  on  the  aides  of  shipe 
was  wfaien,  during  the  Crimean  irar,  the  French 
made  and  aent  to  the  Black  Sea  floatiag-hatteiieB 
with  armour  4|  in.  thick.  In  1858  the  French 
had  four  iron  plateil  line  of-battle  shipe  bnilding. 
The  first  Bnti.sh  sca-^'oin^^  ironclad  wius  the 
}Kam'9r  (1860),  with  in.  armour  for  the  upper 
dedc  to  the  water-line ;  but,  as  iron  was  the 
material  of  which  the  ship  was  built,  'ironclad' 
became  rather  a  misnomer.  The  term  is  still  em- 
)loved  loos«'ly  for  all  armoured  Hhi{)S,  turrt't  Bliii)^, 
ar\>ette-shij>t*.  \:c.,  even  if  the  hull  and  framework 
arc  of  iron  and  tlic  armour  ^which  in  the  Indexible 
is  from  16  to  24  in.  tliick)  la  fiwsed  with  steel  (as 
in  the  Edinburgh,  Cktmperdeum,  WanpHe,  &c.). 
See  N.WY,  and  SnipnuiLDlNO. 

Iron  €roS8«  a  Prussian  order,  instituted  on 
March  10.  1813.  by  Frederiek'Wllliam  III.,  to  be 
eonfened  for  diatingniahed  aervieee  in  war.  It  was 
made  of  iron  to  eomtnemoiate  the  grim  'Iron' 
poiod  at  which  it  was  created.  The  decoration 
oonslsts  of  a  Maltese  cross  of  iron,  eilge<l  with 
Hilvor,  ami  i-  worn  round  tlie  neck  or  at  the  button- 
hole. The  order  was  revived  by  William  1.  on 
19th  July  1870,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  war  with 
Franoe.  The  grand  eroee,  a  craee  of  doable  the 
•Ixe,  is  preeented  eanlndvely  for  tlie  gaining  of 
a  decisive  battle^  or  the  eaptnre  er  bntve  defence 
of  a  fortress. 

Iron  Crown.  See  Crown. 
Iron  Gate.  See  Danube. 

Iron  Mask,  The  Man  with  thk.  The  story 
of  the  pri>Kmer  so  called,  confined  in  the  Bastille 
and  other  prisons  in  the  reign  of  Lonia  XIV.,  has 
long  had  a  ruroantie  interest  for  the  readers  of 
Uetoiy.  The  first  notice  of  him  was  given  in  a 
work  entitled  M&moiret  Secrets  pour  tcrvir  A 
VHistoire  cfe  Perse.  (Amst.  1745-46),  according 
to  which,  ho  was  the  Dnke  of  Vermandois,  a 
natural  son  of  Looia  XIV*  and  of  lUUa  de  la 
Valli^re.  who,  baring  giveii  a  box  on  the  ear  to 
hb  half-Drother,  the  grand  daapbin,  bad  to  <  xiuritc> 
it  with  impriaonnent  for  life.  The  amertiun  was 
without  foundation,  for  the  Dnke  of  Vermandois 
died  in  camp  in  168.3;  hut  tlie  coiifult-nce  with 
which  it  was  made  caused  a  deep  seuiiation,  and 
the  romance  of  Mouhy,  L'Homme  au  Maaque  de 
Ftr,  whioh  immedlateljr  followed  (Hagne»  1746), 
waa  read  with  all  the  tnore  avidity  that  It  was 
prohibited.  Voltaire,  in  his  f^,.'rU.  de  Louis  XIV., 
treats  the  anecdote  historically.  Accordin}^  to 
him,  the  pri-<ini  r  was  young,  an<f  of  a  noVde  figure. 
In  journeying  from  one  pnson  to  another  be  wore 
a  mask,  and  was  at  last  transferred  to  the  Baatflle, 
where  lie  waa  treated  with  great  distinction. 

The  lint  anthentic  information  with  regard  to 
the  Iron  Maik  was  given  liy  tho  Jesuit  Griffct,  who 
act'?d  for  nine  yean  as  contes-sor  in  the  Bastille,  in 
hi''  Truid  dcs  differenitt  Sortes  de  Preuvet  qui 
$$rvcnt  A  4tabUr  ia  VMM  dam  VHi&Mn 


1769).   He  braogfat  fbrwaid  fhe  IfS.  Jonmal  ef 

I)u  .lonca,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bastille,  ar^conlinp 
to  which  .'^aintMars  arrived,  on  the  iHth  Scptemljer 
1698,  fmm  the  I.sle  de  Sainte-Margueriie,  hrinj: 
ing  with  him  in  a  litter  a  prisoner  whom  he  had 
amady  bad  in  custody  at  Pignerol.  The  piriaonti^ 
name  waa  not  mentianedf  Md  hia  feed  waa  ilima 
kept  coneeaM  by  a  naek  of  blaek  velret  Tw 
ionm.il  mentions  hia  death  on  the  19th  day  of 
November  1703,  and  that  he  was  burie<l  in  the 
cenjetery  of  St  Paul.  This  ia  confirmed  by  the 
register  of  burials  for  the  pariah  of  St  PiMil's» 
where  the  prlioner  ii  mentftned  nnder  ttie  wum 
of  Marciiiali. 

After  long  silence  Voltaire  returned  to  the 
subject  in  hia  Rssai  sur  Ifj  Mn  vrs,  but  he  brought 
forward  nothing  new.  In  the  seventh  edition  <d 
the  Dictionnaire  Philoaophiqtie  he  relate*!  thestoiy 
anew,  under  the  head  Aiul,  corrected  hia  errsn 
as  to  time  from  the  journal  (rf  Du  Jonca,  and  eon- 
eluded  with  the  aa.surance  that  he  knew  more 
almut  the  matter  than  (iriffet,  but  ch<»e,  as  rt 
Frfiichman,  to  be  silent.  An  addition  to  the 
article,  apparently  by  the  editor  of  the  work, 
freely  statei^  the  opinion  that  the  Miu^k  waa  an 
elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  The  writer  deelam 
that  Anne  of  Anatria  had  tUa  son  by  the  Duke  ef 
nuckiii-rham,  and  l>eing  thus  nndeceivetl  as  to  her 
Kupno^wl  harrenncw',  brought  about  a  meeting  with 
her  husband,  and  in  c<ms<  nii(  ni  <■  iKire  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  is  held  to  have  firat  learned  the  existence 
of  this  brother  when  he  came  of  age,  and  to  have 
put  him  in  confinement^  to  gnaid  aradut  aw 
poesible  unpleasant  oonsequenceow  Siunt-lineha 
publihiuvl  a  lMM)k'  in  179(),  in  which  he  rol.-xt'^^ 
the  story  of  the  unfortunate  In'ing,  and  fK>int-' 
to  a  secret  marriage  l>etween  C^ut'en  Anne  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  What  is  remarkable  is 
not  the  court  but  Louvds  continued  to 
feet  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  took  eveiy 
means  to  keep  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
dark.  '\Mien  tlie  BastiMe  fell  the  j>risonerV  room 
was  eagerly  searched,  and  also  the  prison  regiMer ; 
but  all  inquiry  was  vain. 

The  Abbd  Sonlavie,  who  published  Mimmrm 
de  Metriehtd  Richelieu  (London  ud  Faili»  ITWl, 
tries  to  make  out  from  a  document  writtOB  tgr 
the  tutor  of  that  unfortunate  prince  that  iae 
Iron  .Mask  was  a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV. 
A  prophecy  had  announced  disaster  to  the  royal 
family  from  a  double  birth,  and  to  avoid  this 
LouiA  XIII.  caused  the  laat  bora  ^  the  twins 
to  be  brought  up  in  aecretw  Looie  XTV.  leam»l 
of  his  brother's  existence  only  after  the  death 
of  Mazarin,  and  that  brother,  having  discovereil 
his  relation  to  the  king  by  moans  of  a  ]x>rtTiut. 
wa.s  Bubjectetl  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Thi« 
view  of  the  matter  waa  Uie  one  almost  uniTeraally 
prevalent  till  the  time  of  (he  Bevolntion.  It  is 
also  followed  In  Zeohokke^  Oennan  tragedy,  and 
in  FoTimier's  drama,  founded  on  the  storA.  In 
CJrimm's  correspondence  may  be  found  tlie  le^^end 
of  the  birth  of  a  twin  hrother  of  Louis  XIV.. 
but  history  avers  that  seventeen  persons  \ier*> 
present  and  witnessed  the  delivety  of  the  que«rn 
of  one  male  infant  only.  As  regards  the  in- 
trigue of  Anne  of  Austria  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham    the   dates  make   tlio  stipjK>>iti<'n 


absurd,  as  forty -eight  years  elapsed  between  their 
"'■r  and  the  mat  impflKninMnt  of  thn  llank 

in  Pignerol. 

The  first  conjecture  of  what  till  recently  seemed 
to  be  the  truth  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  17T0, 
written  by  a  Baron  d'Heiss  to  the  Journal  Encyclty- 
jjtdtfjHC.  The  same  is  repeated  by  Louis  I>ut«n« 
in  hia  Jnttrrentcd  Conc^j>oudence  (17^),  who  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  point  of  Uataiy  beMor 
eaUblished  than  the  feot  that  the  priaoMr  with 
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the  Tron  Ma.sk  was  a  minister  of  the  Dako  of 
^r.uitua.  Tliis  minister,  C"i>unt  Matthioli,  ha<l 
j)le<i<'i'<l  himself  to  Loals  XIV'.  to  ur^e  his  matiter 
the  duke  to  deliver  up  to  the  French  the  fortress 
of  Casale,  which  gave  access  to  the  whole  of 
Lomhardy.  Though  largely  bribed  to  maintain 
the  French  interests,  he  began  to  betray  them ; 
and  LouiA  XIV.,  havine  pot  conclasive  proofs  of 
the  treachery,  contrivwf  to  have  Matthioli  lured 
to  the  French  frontier,  secretlv  arre«te<l,  2.'i<l  April 
1679,  and  conveyed  to  tlie  fortress  of  Fignerol, 
which  was  his  finfe  priaaii.  The  coneluaion  of 
D'HeisB  and  Dnteas,  tluit  Matthioli  was  the  Iron 
Mask,  thonph  acute,  was  only  a  conjecture.  But 
tlie  docunit-nts  discovered  and  puldis^hed  by  M. 
Koux-Fazillac  in  his  Iler/i>'rr/i,\s  /u.sfi>ni^iie..f  tt 
eritimut  aur  I'lloinrne  au  Masque  de  Fer  (IHOO), 

Sr  SL  Delort  in  his  HiHoire  de  I'Homme  au 
mam  d»  Fer  (1825),  and  M.  Marios  Topin,  in 
Us  Mfim  wUh  the  Irm  Meuk  ftram.  1800),  seemed 
tn  leave  little  doulit  on  tlic  Hnhjoct,  and  the  public 
had  ajipan'till V  made  up  its  mind  that  the  secret 
was  at  last  (ii-H."overed,  when  a  still  more  recent 
work  bv  a  French  officer,  M.  Th.  Jung,  La  Viritt 
$Hr  It  Meufue  de  Fer  {Lea  Empouonneura)  (Tapria 
€be  Doemmentt  inidiU  des  Archives  de  la  Ouerre 
et  aufrea  dipdU  mtUies,  166^-1703  (187S),  con- 
cltiMvely  cd  t fiat  Matthioli  could  not  have  Iteen 
the  myst^'iiou-t  prisoner.  Thin  Italian  atlvcnturer 
was  Rcnt  to  Pi^rncroi  six  years  after  the  Mask 
entere<i  tliat  fortress.  He  was  left  behind  in 
Pignerol  when  Saint-Mars  removed  the  BIssk  to 
the  Bay  of  Cannes,  and  his  death  there  was  never 
kept  secret.  Matthioli  could  not  speak  French ; 
but  the  m'/v/<ry,  tlie  man  in  tlio  mask,  Rj>oke 
French  with  a  foreign  accent,  was  over  the  middle 
height,  tall,  well  made,  and  fond  of  music.  It 
aajns  Utile  tar  the  penptoneity  of  either  M  Topin 
or  of  Ui  Tsadera  tnat  Matthioli  shoold  ever  have 
\>^n  accepted  as  tlie  owner  of  the  famous  Mask. 

M.  Jun>,'"s  hypothesis  is  vastly  more  meritorious; 
in  fact,  he  man»hah  his  fact«  so  dexterously  that 
we  should  almost  say  he  had  succeeded  in  proving 
that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Miuk  was  the  nalmowB 
bead  of  a  widespread  and  iormidahle  oonrabiflar, 
tverking  in  seeret  fvr  the  aasasslnatloB  ofLoms 
XrV.  and  of  some  of  his  ablest  ministers.  The 
severity  of  M.  June's  Ittlx)ur8  with  reference  to  this 
•nhject  will  be  understo^xi  when  it  is  stated  that 
ia  the  course  of  bis  researches  he  had  to  examine 
•eaw  seventeen  hundred  volumes  of  despatches  and 
fvperta  ia  the  barean  of  the  Miaistiy  of  War. 
Tb0  adventurer  upon  wbooi  he  festens  ttie  Mask 
n  a  certain  soldier  of  fortune,  a  M.  de  Marchiel, 
r-  ;.it«.''i  to  several  familie«  in  Lonainc,  and  apt  to 
i«»un»e  their  names  when  an  alidi  was  rcquiretl  for 
iua  Murposes.   Seized  by  Louvois'a  orders  at  the  ford 
of  PIroone,  on  the  morning  of  March  29,  1673, 
he  was  first  forwarded  to  the  Bastille.  There 
LoQvaia  saw  him,  and  soit  him  to  Pignerol  and 
to  the  care  of  Saint-Mars.     From  that  hour  the 
vulor  never  partc<l  from  his  strange  prisoner.  De 
Vfarehiel  went  with  him  to  Exilles  (1687),  to  St 
Maimteiteiaad  died  in  the  Bastille,  November 
It.  1708.  His  faoeral  eost  forty  Hvres,  and  it  is 
entered  in  the  re<;i»ler  of  the  parish  of  St  Paul  as 
t/iat  of  ' -M.  de  Marchiely.'    HLs  clothes  and  his 
Iron  Mask  were  I'Utiird,  and  tlnTo  the  few  facts 
known  »boat  this  man  end.    The  names  and  dates 
all  hang  no  well  toL'ether  that  this  conjecture  is  far 
the  nest  neeonabie  that  has  yet  been  made.  But 
soihinir  li**        pnjved,  except  that  the  Mask 
»     none  of  the  other  eleven  person*  ho  has  Wen 
•if.j«>»e«l  to  l»e.    Nothing  more  will  ever  Ik?  proved 
anlil  the  irea>iurt"»  of  the  Vatican  ^'ive  u]i  the 
aaovi,  a  secret  which  the  MaskV  confessor  roust 
MfCainiT  bsve  known,  and  which  ho  may  have 
nsmba  to  Ids  eofilesiastieni  snperiors  in  Boms. 


Iron.sidos,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  the 
re^dmeiit  of  a  thousand  horse  whicn  Cromwell 
raised  mainly  in  the  eastern  counties  for  service 
against  the  king  early  in  the  great  Civil  War.  The 
name,  already  given  for  his  bravery  to  an  English 
king,  Edmund  (q.v.),  was  first  attached  to  Crom- 
well himself,  but  passetl  easily  to  the  men  at  whoee 
head  he  first  appeared  at  Edgehill.  Almost  from 
the  l>egiiining  lie  saw  th  it  real  religious  enthusiasm 
was  the  only  force  adequate  to  match  the  chivalry 
of  the  cavauer,  and  he  spent  his  own  money  freely 
on  the  eqnl|nnent  of  ois  men.  'Old  aecayed 
servlu^-men,  and  topstera,  and  sneh  kind  of  fUlows 
mil  never  Ive  able  to  enconntor  f^'cntlemen,'  as  he 
said  to  Hampden,  ami  the  sohHers  he  gathered 
round  hifu  were  stalwart  and  t^>il»tantial  yeomen, 
emphatically  'men  of  religion,'  who  'made  some 
conscience  (h  what  they  did,'  who  knew  the  fear  of 
God  and  no  other  fear  at  alL  Social  distinctions 
and  reKgioos  conformity  ware  made  suhordinato  to 
competence  and  honesty.  '  Better  plain  men  than 
none  :  but  lx?9t  to  have  men  patient  of  wants, 
faithful  and  conscientious  in  their  employment," 
wrote  Cromwell ;  and  elsewhere,  '  1  have  a  lovely 
company ;  yon  would  respect  them  did  you  know 
them ;  they  are  no  Anabaptists ;  they  are  honest, 
sober  Christians ;  they  exj^iect  to  he  need  as  men. 
And  his  Ironsides  nohly  justified  their  captain's 
exj)ectations.  At  Wincehy  they  charged  'singing 
pnalme,'  cleared  Lincolnshire  and  the  eastern 
oountiea  of  the  Cavaliei-s,  endure<I  the  shock  of 
Itnpert'B  horse  at  Marston  Moor,  and  scattered 
them  like  chaif  before  the  wind.  The  whole  par^ 
liamentary  army  was  next  reorganised  on  the 
mcKlel  of  Cnmnvell's  brigade,  but  it  was  still  the 
stubborn  valour  of  the  Ironsides  in  the  left  at 
Naseby  that  changed  the  day  from  defeat  to  a 
cnishing  victory,  and  practically  closed  the  war. 
'  Truly  they  were  never  beaten,*  said  Cromwell  in 
a  speech  the  year  Itefore  his  death,  '  and  whenever 
they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy  tlicy  beat 
continnally.' 

Ironton,  cApital  of  Lawrence  oovmty,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  142  miles  above  Cincinnati.  It  is 
the  cliief  business  centre  of  an  inijiortniit  imn 
region,  whieh  gives  employment  to  numerous 
furnaces,  foundries,  HM  o4ber  nannfMtories. 
Pop.  (\m))  10,M9. 

Ironwood,  a  name  bestowed  in  diiTerent 
countries  on  the  timl>er  of  different  trees,  on 
Moonnt  of  its  great  hardness  and  heavineM.— 

Metreridtnte  vera  helongs  to  the  natoral  order 

Myrtacea',  and  is  a  native  of  Java  and  other 
eastern  islands.  Its  w(M>d  is  much  valueti  liy  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  for  making'  nid<iei-s,  anchors, 
&c.,  an<l  '\s  imported  into  Britain  in  small  quanti- 
ties under  the  name  of  Ironwood.  The  bark  is 
used  in  Japan  as  a  remeily  for  dianrhcea  and 
mnoons  discnarges. — Me*ua  fcrrea,  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Guttiferne,  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  Ls  planted  near  Buddhist  tenii)lc8  for 
the  sake  of  its  fragrant  flowers,  with  which  tlio 
images  of  Buddha  are  decorated.  The  timber 
known  as  Ironwood  Is  very  hard,  as  is  that  of  U. 
spcdoxa,  another  tree  of  the  same  genns  and 
region.— The  wood  of  Venru  undulata,  of  the  order 
l)i'iHmai  e.f.  is  i  ailed  Wnite  Iionwood  at  the  Cape 
of  Gooil  Hoi'c.  It  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  axles,  plonghs,  and  other  agricul> 
tural  unplementa.—The  woml  of  Olea  laurifotia,^ 
spedes  of  olive,  Is  called  Black  Ironwooa  In  the 
same  countrv,  and  is  use<l  for  the  same  purposes 
an<l  for  funniure. — 0.  rafffn^is  is  the  Ironwood  of 
the  Dutch  settler-  at  the  Ciijie  oi  i',<>n,l  Hope,  and 
its  wood  has  similar  pro]>eriies  to  and  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  foregoing. — Cnpania 
«itfir«ry{e»->ttatnial  order  8apindaoe«  ia  tht 
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Inmwood  of  the  uibuids  of  BonriMni  and  Ambaynm. 
The  trood  is  red  in  colour,  verv  heavv,  knotty,  and 
diificolt  to  work  ;  it  b  UHe<f  cliieffy  for  ninking 
atakea  and  poles. — Sn/eroxylon  iwcn/tc— naturnl 
order  Sapotacea;,  lx,>lnnging  to  the  Cain:  of  (jood 
Hope — is  named  IronwcKKl  and  also  MeJkhout  by 
the  settlers.  The  timber  is  extremely  bard,  and  ao 
heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water.  It  w  Qxtanrfvelv 
nse<l  in  iMiat  and  hridgs  boiMiiig  and  foragrknf* 
tural  purpifMes. 

Irony  (f»r.  eirSneia,  eiron,  'adisMinbler'),  th« 

name  apiiliiil  to  a  li,i;ure  which  enables  the  speaker 
to  convey  iiin  iiieaniiiy  with  greater  force  by  means 
of  a  contrast  between  his  thought  and  hi^^  expre^<- 
sion,  or,  to  ppeak  more  accurately,  bet>%-een  the 
thought  which  he  evidently  desi^s  to  express  and 
that  which  his  words  properly  signify.  It  may  be 
employed  to  convey  assent  and  apprormtion  as  well 
as  the  contrary,  but  it  is  more  proi»erly  a  weapon 
belonging  to  the  arinour}'  of  controversy,  bv  means 
of  which  weight  unci  point  may  be  addea  to  the 

Kvest  part  of  the  argument.  The  dialoffDes  of 
to  are  admirable  examples  of  a  sabtle  eneileetie 
irony,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  adversary'  is  put 
respectfully  in  the  foreground,  and  the  appearance 
of  ueference  is  never  dropped  until  the  suppoils  on 
which  it  rents  are  one  by  one  withdrawn,  and  the 
whole  is  completely  nndemined  and  seems  to  sink 
by  the  weucht  of  its  own  absaidi^.  Of  this  rare 
art  in  modem  Uteratore  tiiere  is  nothing  worthy 
of  comparison,  save  the  Proriuctal  Letters  of 
Pascal.  The  Minute  P/iiiosi>/)/icr  oi  Bishop  Eterke- 
ley  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  atteni{)t8  at  its 
revival.  A  more  recent  ma»t«r  of  dialectic  irony 
ia  the  Danish  theologian  and  philosopher,  Kierke- 
gaanL  Tlie  hi^^iMt  tvinmpns  of  uony  mnslst 
not  in  refntatloo  and  demolition,  bat  in  clear 
demonstration  of  the  truth  once  the  fallacy  has 
been  expose*!  and  ov»'rtIirown.  Of  what  may 
called  practical  irony  ntimberltMS  iiiHtances  of  the 
most  various  kinds  occur  in  life.  A  man  humours 
the  follies  of  another  to  TeaAer  them  more  extrava- 
gant, either  for  his  own  amusement  or  his  victim's 
nltimate  profit ;  another,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship, panders  to  the  wisnes  of  some  deluded  man 
to  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  In  such  spirit  Tinion 
gave  his  gold  to  Alcibiades,  the  witclies  fed  the 
ambitions  hopes  of  Macbeth,  and  Mephiatcnalieles 
echoed  the  aspirations  and  the  despab  of  Ftanst. 
Fate  itself  bnn^  bitter  irony  to  bear  upon  the 
hopes  of  mortal  life,  in  the  inevitable  reflection  how 
little  the  m  tiiid  ^'noil  and  ill  have  corresponded 
with  the  antecedent  hopes  and  fears.  The  calm 
retrospect  of  «a  nnemliittered  age,  ao  longer  dis- 
turbed by  the  fMsdoma  of  tbe  Mtor,  ia  evor  tinged 
with  a  genial  sense  of  tho  dnmb  Irony  of  things 
as  it  recoj,'niscs  at  last  that  life  has  l>ecn  little 
nmre  than  a  vain  pursuit  of  the  phant<iinf  of  youth. 
And  alike  in  the  broad  arena  of  hi-^tory  we  find 
human  impatience  and  temerity  puni-lied  by  tbe 
relentless  band  of  destiny,  as  in  th»  signal  and 
sudden  revenes  that  follow  dose  on  the  hoeb  of 
arrogant  ambition.  And  so  in  the  microcosm  of 
the  drama,  which  must  bo  a  faithful  in»a<^  of 
human  e.\ir<tence  conoentmletl  in  the  mimic  !*i)here. 
An  admirable  aniplitication  of  this  thought  as 
applied  to  one  of  the  ^rcatef^t  tragedians  of  all 
time  will  be  found  in  ThirhvaUs  famous  essay,  'On 
the  Irony  of  Sophocles,'  in  his  Es9ay$,  Speeches,  and 
SermoHM,  editea  by  Dean  Perowne  (1880). 

Iro^nolfl*  formerly  a  great  confederation  of 
Indian  tribes,  reoegnised  as  a  dbtinct  branch  of 
the  American  family.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  eentury  they  included  the  Mohawk'^,  Oneiilas, 
(hiondagas,  Cayu^'as,  and  Seneca«,  and  became 
known  as  the  *  Five  Nations  ; '  in  1716  they  were 
joined  fay  *  related  tribe,  the  TnsoaronuH  and 


heneeforwaid  were  kacnm  as  the  *Six  Natiosa* 

Each  tribe  managed  its  own  afTairs,  under  its  own 
sachems,  and  a  council  of  fifty  sachems  rntl 
Rimnally  and  disposed  of  queftinns  allecling  llw 
confederation  as  a  whole.  The  chiefs,  who,  lik« 
the  sachems,  woio  of  equal  rank,  bnt  who  ove4 
their  posilaoo  to  personal  valoar  alone  and  did  not 
form  a  hereditary  body,  exercised  leadership  in 
time  of  war  only.  The  confederal  iim  was  found  bt 
the  earliest  settlers  in  po-.si-s^ion  of  tiie  gmter 
part  of  the  present  stnt*  of  Now  York,  l>ut  T>y  th» 
end  of  the  17th  century  all  the  tribes  between  tiM 
Atlaatie  and  the  Mississippi,  and  frmn  the  St 
Lawrence  to  the  Tennessee,  had  boon  >>roiipiit 
under  its  influence.  With  the  Dutch,  and  after- 
wards with  the  English,  tbe  Iroquois  alw;,.- 
maintained  friendly  relations,  even  feiiie> 
with  their  allies  during  the  KevolriiaB;  to  ths 
French,  on  the  other  band,  thcj  won  kittvlr 
hostile,  and  their  enmity  had  aa  importaat  eftcl 
in  checking  the  growth  of  French  inflnence  ia 
North  America.  After  the  Revolution  tbe 
Mohawks  cros.se<i  into  Canada  under  Joseph  P.r.%:;; 
(q.v.),  and  are  now  settled  on  two  reservations 
to  tM  BOflll  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The 
Cayagn  am  aeatterad,  and  some  luudveda  oaly 
of  the  Tnsearoras  hare  fbond  a  home  amnwg  thi 
Mohawks ;  but  most  of  the  Oneidos  are  settled  at 
Green  liav,  Wisconsin,  most  of  tbe  Senecas  ia 
Western  New  York,  and  the  ( liiondagas  still  bokl 
their  t>eautiful  valley  near  S^nticiue,  Hew_  Yo»k. 
The  Iroquois  probably  never  exceeded  SB^OOO^  and 
tbegr  still  munber  near^  lialf  as  aiaay.  BMSt  ei 
them  In  the  United  States.  8ehoob  an!  mimoos 
have  met  with  considfrableaaceess,  and  civilis^itii  n 
is  making  markal  progress  among  the  descendanu 
of  this  remarkable  confe<leration,  while  some  ol 
their  number  have  attained  to  disflnet.ioa  as 
soldiers,  engineers,  Ac 

Irradiation.  When  a  1)rigbt  object  li  looked 
at,  an  ima||re  of  it  is  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
The  recciving-apparatos  there  consists  of  a  number 
of  separate  stimiilable  elements  or  sets  of  elements; 
and  tor  the  roaxiniam  dbtinetness  ol  vision  no  eac 
of  these  elements  should  be  at  all  affected  by 
stimulation  of  its  neighhonrs.  If,  however,  th« 
object  lie  brilliant  the  image  on  the  retina  is  ren 
bright,  and  neighbouring  sensitive  eleni«nts  mlt- 
ticipate  in  the  excitement;  a  bright  obiert  uins 
looks  laiger  than  it  ia.  Examples:  brint  wHbais 
letters  on  a  black  gronnd  look  larger  flaoi  tkrr 
are;  black  letters  on  a  bright  whito  ^.Tonnd  UmX 
smaller;  a  white-hot  wire  apiwarh  lliickeueil  :  tlie 
new  moon  appears  larger  tiiaii  the  copjver-coloorrd 
•old  moon'  which  it  npi>ears  to  'nurs*;'  and. 
espedallj.  Ml  dectric  incandescent  lamp  oftec 
n|)pean,  on  aeeonnt  of  the  extrsme  hrilliaimj  ai  i 
its  attenuated  ftlament,  to  be  almost  flllwl  laMi  ' 
light. 

Irrational  Nnmben,  a  term  applied  to 
those  roots  of  numlnTs  which  cannot  be  accnrately 
expressed  by  a  finite  nnmber  of  figures.  Far  m- 
stance,  V8  is  an  irratiana]  nnmber.    If  tbe 

diameter  of  a  circle  is  one  foot  the  circnmferencv 
is  an  irrational  number.  Irrational  numbers  have 
l)een  dcliiK  d  to  be  numlHTs  w  hich  are  incommfm* 
surable  M-ith  unity.    They  are  also  termed  Sordsk 

Irrawaddy.  See  Ikawadi. 

Irresnlars*  a  general  term  applied  to  partialtT- 
equipped  troops  engaged  in  parttsoB  wartara,  asstk  i 
as  the  Franc-tireurs  during  the  AaaoO'Gennaa  ww  I 

of  1870-71.  It  is  also  used  in  connection  with  tW 
native  armies  of  British  India  which  were  re-orjjajtt 
ise<l  tliinughout,  during  the  years  1857-61,  on  wbal 
is  called  the  'Irregular  S^-stem' — that  is  to  mm,y, 
with  only  eight  or  nine  European  officers  iniioaj 
of  a  complete  establishment  oi  from  tmaHj-amm  lo 
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twenty-four.    Previous  to  the  Mutiny  of  IH.')?  most 
of  the  native  rej^iiuerit.s  were  on  tlie  re;;ul;ir  syntein, 
the  troops  or  oompanii's  lieiiig  commanded  li\  Kiiro 
pcMis,  with  others  under  tliem  as  subalterntt,  majors 
UM^figeof^n^,  Md  aJUrofcemant-colcm  com- 

aHjntMit,  qnarterraaster,  and  rargeon.    Many  of 

tli«*se  officers  held  other  api>ointmehts,  either  civil 
or  militar>',  during  i>eace,  but  rejoined  their  regi- 
m»>nt'>  on  tlie  outhreak  of  war.  Only  Botno  seven  f»r 
eight  would  be  found  doing  regimental  duty  con- 
tiaannsly.  A  few  irregular  eorpa  existed  bavins 
only  three  Eanuiean  orocera,  commandant^  aeoonu 
fai  command,  and  adjutant,  attached  from  the  regu- 
lat>.  and  drawing'  hi^^'h  rates  of  j>ay.  The  organiiuv- 
ti  'n  intrn«ln(  f<i  int<»  all  native  re^raents  after  the 
Mutiny  give'*  to  each  cavalry  regiment  nine  Euro- 
pean officers  from  the  Indian  Staff  Ckirpe— vis.  the 
ooMiMidnt,  four  aqiiadron  oommaiidenii  nnd  imir 
•onadron  officera  (one  the  adjutant ).  The  troop 
officer*  are  iiatires,  and  there  is  a  native  adjutant. 
An  infantry  ttatUilion  has  eight  Euro|»ean  officers — 
viz.  the  commandant,  two  win^  commanders,  and 
five  wing  officers,  of  whom  one  is  the  adjutant  and 
anothar  the  quartermaster;  the  company  officers 
•I*  vMrm.  and  there  is  a  native  adjutant  The 
CorpR  of  riuidefl  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  eon- 
rfoting  ot  hi  v  troops  of  cavalry  and  eight  comp<inie« 
of  infantry-,  hoA  fourteen  European  officers.  A  iifiti\  o 
battCTj  of  monntain  artiller;^  has  a  commandant 
aad  three  ttubalt«ms,  all  British,  with  three  native 
pffiewi  ander  them.  The  native  hmppwb  and  minen 
hftve  •  Urger  estahHshment  of  BnuBb  oflloem,  and 
sM  forty  European  non-com  missioned  officer*. 
The  routine  regimental  dntieH  are  carneti  on  by  the 
n  itive  officers,  who  live  in  tin-  linns  .Hl(.nu'>*iiie  tlieir 
men,  hut  in  >^?parate  quarters.  The  British  officers 
•nrnae  a  general  system  of  administration  aad 
•apervinoa,  and  live  in  cantonments  generally  at 
•ome  distance  from  the  lines,  except  when  on 
service  or  in  camp. 

IlTl|(atlon  (Lat.,  'watering'),  a  method  of 
prodocing  or  increasing  fertility  in  soIIh  by  an  arti- 
Idal  sapply  of  water,  or  by  inundating  them  at 
itMed  penoda  Irrigation  was  probably  first  resorted 
to  in  coontries  where  much  of  the  lan<l  ma-<t  othcr- 
Tise  have  remained  barren  from  drouglit,  an  in 
Egrpt,  where  it  was  extensively  j)r!irtised  nearly 
9Q0b  years  before  Christ,  and  where  great  HystemH  of 
CBaal^  and  artiiidal  lakes  were  formeil  fur'  the  pur- 
pose. Extensive  works,  intended  for  the  irrigation 
of  large  di«tricts,  existed  in  times  of  remote  antiquity 
in  M^-oi-ot.uiiia.  Persia,  India,  China,  and  some 
other  ^rtf>  of  the  East;  and  in  such  of  these 
eoantnos  as  ha%'e  not  entirely  hmt  their  ancient 
fnmwiity  sach  works  still  exist  Some  plants  also 
reqnrs  a  very  abandant  snpply  of  water,  and  irriga- 
tion ha^  >>«>come  general  where  their  cultivation  prc- 
»iuU.  Tlii-»  is  i»articularly  the  ca.se  with  rice,  the 
j  rinriyial  gr;iin  of  great  part  of  .\-*ia.  In  Euroj>e 
irrigation  prevails  chiefly  in  tlie  Houth,  where  it  waf 
extensively  practised  by  the  Romans;  and  it  ia 
moat  «xt«asair4y  practised  in  northern  Italy,  and 
la  aooM  parts  or  Bpaia  and  aoiitfiem  Fraiiea 

Irrigatif>n  in  BritAin,  where  it  was  hanlly  nmctiRcd 
ti;i  ihn  ll'tli  fcntur>',  and  in  most  parts  tit  Eurojie 
»■^e^^pt  If.Tly  .  i?*  iilimMt  exclusively  employeil  for 
the  ponxMe  uf  increa»ing  the  produce  of  grass  by 
the  land  into  wiMr^nendowa.  The 
%timf  of  it,  even  for  this  one  pntpoae,  doee  not  seem 
to  he  saflioientlv  understood.  Poor  heaths  have 
'•ren  converte«l  into  luxuriant  meadows  by  nieann 

irrigation  alone.  Ihit  in  the  countries  in  which 
tniffiSaa  is  ni<>«t  cxtenHively  practiMd  tiM  pro- 
daciifln  of  all  crops  depends  on  it. 

TW  fnigntion  of  land  witli  the  sewage  water  of 
r>i<rijt  j.,  uikIot  another  name,  the  aptilication  of 
mauuro.  In  no  soiaU  degree  tiic  water  of 
ITS 


rivers  and  of  springs  dejtends  oti  its  organic  and 
mineral  constituents  for  its  fertili.sing  properties, 
go  that  the  application  of  it  is  not  in  piinciple 
ditl'erent  from  that  of  liquid  manure ;  bat  it  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  the  mere  abnndaiiee  of  water 
itself  is  of  great  importance  for  luanj  of  tin  BMSfe 
valnahle  plants,  as  the  most  nutritions  anhstanoea 
hrouglit  into  eoiitjiet  with  tlieir  roots  arc  of  no  u.so 
to  them  unle^.-^  in  uhlale  of  .solution  :  whiLst  it  v*  an 
ndtiitional  recommendation  of  irrigation  that  the 
supply  of  water  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
many  vnlnaUe  planta  is  deatnietive  of  some  which 
in  many  places  naturally  encnmher  the  soil,  aa 
heath,  hroom,  &c.  The  water  which  is  used  for 
irrigation  should  he  free  from  mud  and  such 
impurities  as  mechanically  clog  the  iM)i-es  of  leaves, 
or  cover  up  the  kmria  of  plants,  ana  interfere  with 
their  growth.  Irrigation  ia  far  from  being  so  ex- 
tensively practised  In  Great  Britein  aa  would  seem 
desirable.  There  are  few  farms  in  the  British 
Isles  which  wonld  not  give  a  handRume  return  for 
artificial  watering  in  a  dry  year— i.e.  if  the  water 
could  be  obtained  and  a]>p!ied  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
In  nianv  instances  the  produce  might  be  increased 
two,  tnree.  or  even  fourfold.  The  amount  ol 
Bioistore  which  farm  crops  require  to  enanre  tiieir 
full  development  is  greater  than  would  be  readily 
conceived.  At  Rothanisted  it  was  found  by 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  that  an  acre  of  wlieat  in  five 
niontlis  and  eighteen  days  evaporated  through  its 
leavee  no  Icks  than  335|  tons  of  water.  Xil^ 
porous  eoila  benefit  meet  from  iirigatioii  j  waAjr 
soils,  with  a  little  admixture  of  clay  and  marl, 
usually  most  of  all.  Except  in  tropical  countries. 
Ktifl  retentive  clay  would  not  as  a  rule  be  Itenefitea 
by  iriiuation,  and  might  bo  injured  hv  it,  at  any 
rate  ^or  arable  farming.  Thorougli  drainage, 
natural  or  artificial,  is  a  necaaaaiy  accompaniment 
of  successful  irrigation— necessary  ao  that  the  aoii 
may  not  become  'water-logged,  but  benefited  by 
the  water  per<  olating  through  it.  Soil  wholly  or 
partially  uneoverod  l>y  vegetation  is  liable  to  be 
roblxnl  of  nitrogen  by  tlie  rain  or  irrigation  water 
washing  nitrates  into  the  drains  or  down  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  plants.  This  is  avoided  in  graaa 
land  by  the  roots  of  the  grasses  engaging  tlie 
nitrogen.  Irrigation  may  benefit  the  land  in  vari- 
ous ways,  nio*-t  u-^ually  ( 1 )  by  softening  and  dis- 
integrating the  soil  in  percolating  through  it ;  (2) 
by  bringing  additional  plant  food  into  it;  (3)  by 
facilitating  the  dissolving,  preparing,  and  distnb»> 
tion  of  the  plant  food  idready  m  the  soil ;  and  (4) 
by  the  oxiflation  of  any  excess  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  leadinp  thereby  to  the  pnxluction  of 
useful  carl>oiii<'  aeid  and  nitrogen  comiwmnds.  The 
extent  of  water  nuwlows  in  England  is  stated  to 
be  not  more  than  100,000  acres.  They  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  west  aad  south  of  England,  Ii^ 
dividual  forms,  irrigated  with  aewase  water,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  England,  but  the 
most  successful  instance  of  sewage  irrigation  in 
Great  Ihitain  is  to  lie  found  mar  Edinburgh, 
where  an  extensive  tract  of  meadows  lying  W 
tween  Portohello  and  Leith  yields  a  rent  of  £19 
to  £35  aa  acre ;  the  grass  is  cut  from  three  to  five 
times  a  year,  and  over  ten  tons  an  acre  have  been 
obtained  "at  a  cutting.    See  Si  \v  \.;r,  M.vNfUK. 

The  methods  most  generally  pursued  are  what 
are  known  as  bed-work  irrigation,  catch-work 
irrigation,  and  snbtorraneous  irrigation.  The  first 
nietnod  can  be  conveniently  applie<i  only  to  ground 
which  is  nearly  level,  anrf  may  cost  from  £20  to 
£40  per  acre.  The  catch-woik  method  is  very 
much  less  costly,  and  can  be  applied  to  land 
whether  it  is  level  or  not.  By  the  Wt  »«ystem  the 
soil  is  eatnrated  with  water  from  Itelow. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  irrigation  ia 
of  vital  Importancei  in  180D  the  total  ana  of  tht 
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arid  lands  of  tho  west  waa  l,ttl,16I  n^.  m.  In  the 
•Mt  the  principiU  nae  of  irrigation  xb  in  the  rice- 
fi«lda  <^  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  but  such 
western  states  as  Coloratlo  and  Utfth  are  altogether 
dependent  on  it,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  rain- 
fall Tlii^*  1*4  true  also,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
•outiicrn  California.  In  all  these  arid  districts 
hundreds  of  miles  of  canals  and  ditehes  have  been 
ttuastractwi  in  addition  to  the  flumes 
vtltised  for  irrigation  purposes ;  and  at  a  result 
wide  tracts  nf  ilt  sLTt  have  l>een  turned  into  a  pro- 
ductive farming  coiintrj'.  More  recently  irrigation 
has  been  introduced  in  western  Kansas,  largt-ly  by 
canals  from  the  Arkanflos  River ;  although  here,  oa 
in  eaotern  Colorado  and  CaUfomia,  a  great  part  of 
the  water-supply  ia  obtained  from  arnaian  wells. 
In  Arin>na,  alio,  it  ii  ezpe^ad  tbab  tiacts 
now  nninhabitabw  wIll  b«  naoiud  tdth  the  aid  of 
irrigation. 

In  Australia  irrigation  on  an  Anierican  scale, 
and  according  to  American  methods,  has  trans- 
formed hundreds  of  thonsands  of  acres,  once 
covered  with  acnib,  into  luxuriant  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  orangeries,  especially  in  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Murray.  The  iniportancc  of  irriga- 
tion to  the  Cape  is  noticed  in  ilie  article  on  that 
colony;  and  the  irrigation  work-^  of  India  and 
Ceylon  are  referred  to  at  India,  Csylon.  Egypt 
(q.T.)  is  the  land  most  entirely  dependent  on  sys- 
tematic and  careful  irrigation. 

Irritability  in  Plants,  a  term  emoloyed  to 
designate  phenomena  very  interesting  ana  curious, 
hat  than  whieh  none  connected  with  vegetable  life 
ere  more  imperfectly  understood.  Such  are  the 
phenomena  of  what  ia  usually  called  the  Sleep 
( q.  V. )  of  plants ;  the  motion  of  the  spores  of  many 
cr>'ptoganiic  plants  by  means  of  cilia  ;  the  motions 
of  some  of  the  lowest  Algne ;  those  caused  by 
agitation  or  b>'  the  tonch  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  leaves  of  Mstitive  Plants  ;  the  motions 
of  IttseetlTonmB  Plants  (q.v.),  &e. 

Irritation  is  the  t«rni  applied  to  any  morbid 
excitement  of  the  vital  actions  not  amounting  to 
inflammation,  and  it  often  bnt  not  alwagr*  iMds 
to  that  condition. 

IrtlslU  a  river  of  Siberia,  tho  chief  affluent  of 
the  Obi  { q. V. ),  rises  at  tho  eatt  end  of  the  Altai 
Moantains,  passes  through  Lake  Saisan,  breaks 
tiuoui^  tiw  Altai  in  the  west  at  the  bottom  of 
ft  mngb  gomL  and  flows  north-westwards  across 
thetteppes  orwestem  Siberia  to  join  the  OU,  from 
the  left,  at  Samarow.  At  that  point  it  has  a 
width  of  2000  yards  ;  its  total  length  is  1620  miles  ; 
the  area  of  its  basin,  647, OX)  srj.  ni.  The  important 
to>vns  of  Seraipalatinsk,  Omsk,  and  Tobolsk  stand 
on  its  banks.   From  April  to  November  it  is  navi- 

Sable  from  its  month  as  far  aa  Lake  Saisan; 
oring  the  rest  of  the  year  tralfle  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  sledges.  Its  current  is  ;:rn.ilually 
shifting  eastwards.  Itf  b(«it- known  tributaries 
are  the  liuchtarnnx  ami  < from  tbo  lights  and 
the  Tobol  and  Ishim  from  the  ietu 
Inin»  a  town  in  the  Spanish  provlnee  of 

Guipuzcoa,  on  the  Pidn.ssoa,  near  the  French 
fnmtior,  24  tnib'-'  by  rail  SW.  of  iiayonne.  In 
ls.37  (i'-ni-ral  Sir  Do  Lacv  Kvans  (q.T.)  captond  it 
from  the  Carlihts.    Pop.  7040. 

IrTine«  a  seaport  of  A^-rshire,  on  the  river 

Irvine,  IJ  mile  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  U 
miles  by  rail  X.  of  Ayr,  29  S\V.  of  Glasgow. 
Made  ii  --ul'  i>ort  of  Tro<m  in  IH63,  its  hail-iur  lias 
been  ini]>roved  since  1873 :  and  there  are  cUuinical 
works,  foundries,  grain-stores,  &c.  The  bridge 
(1746-1S37),  the  new  town-hall  (1850),  a  statue  of 
Lord-justice  fjoneral  Boyle  ( 1H67),  and  the  academy 
(isli  ,  a!<»  itattiros  of  the  town,  which  became  a 
ro^'al  burgh  about  1230,  and  wiiich  with  Ayr,  iic 


returns  one  member  to  parliament.  It  was  tltf 
birthplace  nf  Gait  and  Jamee  Montgomery,  aad 
has  memories  also  of  Bums  and  the  Buchanilsa 

Pop.  (1841)4594;  (1881)8408;  (1891^9037. 

IrvllUft  Edward,  was  bom  in  the  town  d 
Annan,  Dnrofriesshiro,  August  4,  1792,  and  at  thir- 
teen entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1810 
ho  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Haddington,  in  181S 

at  Kirkcaldy,  wlitre  three  yean»  later  he  w»» 
licensed  to  preach  ;  and  in  1819  he  wa.s  a^poisted 
assistant  to  Dr  Chalmers,  then  a  minL4t«r  in  GIm- 

giw.   His  sermons  did  not  prove  very  popolar: 
habners  himself  was  not  satisfied.  In  1 
accenteil  a  call  to  the  Caledonian  Church,  Hattcs 
Garden,  London.    His  success  as  a  preacher  in  tlx 
metropolis  was  such  as  had  never  previously  l*«o 
witnessed.    After  some  years,  however,  the"w-orW 
of  fashion  got  tired  of  Irving ;  bnt  it  waenoltill  hi* 
more  striking  siagnlaritiei  of  opinion  vero  4wr«i-  , 
oped  that fuihion  finally deserteoiiiaL  Attlwclass  I 
or  1825  he  began  to  announce  llli  conHctions  is 
regard  to  the  second  personal  advent  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  which  he  hat!  become  a  firm  l)eliever,  .v  l 
which  he  declared  to  be  near  at  hand.    This  wm 
followed  np  hy  the  translation  of  a  Spanish  work. 
The  Comina  qf  tk»  Mmiah  m  M<y€ttM  am4  Qlm%,  I 
btf  Juan  J<naM  Btn  Etra^  whieh  prnfe— ed  to  ne  ' 
written  by  a  Christian  Jew,  but  was  in  reality  th« 
composition  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit.    Irving's  intro- 
ductory preface  is  regarded  lus  one  of  his  m«»: 
remarkable  literar}*  performances.    In  1828  ap- 
peared his  Homiliet  on  the  SacrttmenU.    He  no« 
oegan  to  elaborate  bis  views  of  the  incaroation  ci 
Christ,  asserting  with  great  emphasis  the  doctriB* 
of  hu  oneness  with  us  in  all  the  attributes  ni 
hamanitv.    The  language  which  he  held  on  th» 
subject  drew  upon  him  the  accusation  of  herwy ; 
he  was  chained  with  maintaining  the  ■infnlneei  '«< 
Christ's  natnre.    But  he  paid  little  heed  to  tte 
alann  thus  created.     He  was  now  deep  fan  tiN 
study  of  the  pronheciee,  and  when  the  news  earns 
to  London  in  the  early  part  of  1830  of  certain 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  prophetic  power  ia 
the  west  of  Scotland,  Irving  was  prepared  to  believe 
them.   Harassed,  worn,  bafiied  in  bis  moot  aaered 
desires  for  the  regeneration  of  the  great  BahylBa 
in  wliich  he  dwelt,  branded  by  the  religious  public 
and  satin.'^eii  by  the  press,  the  great  preacher,  wIk 
strove  above  nil  things  to  l>e  faithful   to  ■wl.a' 
seemed  to  bim  the  truth  of  God,  grasped  a;t  the 
new   wonder  with  a   passionate  earaialDMa 
Matters  soon  «ame  to  a  crisis  IrvioiK  wne  er^ 
raiened  befbte  the  presbytery  of  London  in  ISIB 
and  convicted  of  heri"-y,  ejected  from   his  ne'" 
church  in  Regent's  Square  in  1S32,  and   final! v 
deposed  in  1833  by  the  presbyter^•  of  Annan,  wluv 
had  licensed  him.    His  defence  of  himself  on  thu 
last  occasion  was  one  of  his  most  splendid  aad 
sublime  efTorts  of  oratorjr.    The  maiority  of  his 
congregation  adhered  to  him,  and  gradually  a  new 
form  of  Ciiri>tianity  was  developed,  comnukBlj 
known  as  Iningism,  though  Irvmg  had  reallv 
very  little  to  do  M-ith   its   deveU»pment  {f-er 
Cathouo  AMD  Apostouc  Chcrch).  Skattij 
after  his  health  failed,  and,  in  obedtenee.  aa  Iss 
l>elicved,  to  flie  S])irit  of  God.  he  wont  down  v 
Scotb-in*!.  where  he  sank  a  victim  to  connnmpuori 
He  died  at  <Jla>;row,   December  S,   !^.■U.  in  ibe 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.    See  Carly lea  Jfiui- 
laneoHS  Esmya  and  his  ReminucenetJt,  um|  JCf* 
Oliphant's  Life  of  Edtcard  Irving  ( 1862). 

Ir^iniT*  Sm  Henrv  (born  John  Henry  BRot>- 
Riuu),  actor,  was  born  in  1838  at  Keinton-Maa<ic> 
ville,  Somerset.  Educated  in  London,  he  waa  fee 
a  time  engngeil  as  a  clerk  in  the  dty,  but,  ImTinn  a 

strong  inclination  for  the  stage, modehis  fir^f  npj^j  m» 
ance  at  the  Sunderlaud  Theatra  in  1&56.  Aix^t  imxS 
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Dlaying  at  Kdinlnirgh  for  nearly  tlirec  years,  he 
first  perfnrnieil  iu  LondoD  on  September  25,  1859, 
at  the  Prioceu's  TlieatiVk  He  actueved  bat  « 
moderate  mecet»,  tlHin;;h  Mine  dminaHe  raftdingB 
*liicli  he  piv.'  ;it  tlii-i  time  at  Cnwhy  Hall  were 
warmly  couiiiiuiiil<'<i  [)y  the  critics.  He  next  played 
at  GUsgow,  ami  then  for  ncarlv  five  years  at  tlie 
Manchester  Theatre  lioyal.  After  a  brief  engage- 
ment at  Liverpool  in  18(36  he  ai>i>eared  with  Miw 
Kate  TeiTy  at  Manchester  in  Hunted  Down.  An 
invitation  to  Ix»nd*»n  followed,  and  he  apjieared 
at  St  James's  Theatre  with  much  fiucccs-s  as 
Dorioourt  in  The  Utile's  iHmtafjem,  Domton  in 
The  Road  to  Ruin,  and  (at  the  Gaietv)  as  Mr 
CheMvix  in  {/nc/«  Diekt  Dariina.  Penonnances 
•I  other  London  theatre*  followed,  and  in  187U,  at 
tlie  Vandeville  Theatre,  he  ma<le  ii  (li>tinet  mark 
at  Digbv  Grant  in  AUkta's  coniciiy  of  the  Two 
R"i(*.  Mi/rutiii;:  to  tlie  Lyceum  in  Noveinl>or 
1871,  be  further  aude<l  to  hxa  reputation  by  hi^  fine 
wpwwiltaiiOB  of  Mathias  in  The  Bells.  Other 
infOMMtim  anoeeeded,  ineladimt  Cfaarlee  L, 
EejiieBe  Anutn,  Rtehelieo,  and  Loott  XL,  vntO, 
on  the  31«t  of  October  1874,  he  create*!  genuine 
inierest  by  bis  unccinventional  performance  of 
Hamlet.  Thin  Sli!ikcs|)earian  ma-^terpiece  ran 
lor  two  hundred  niuhta,  and,  although  the  public 
vers  divideil  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  repre- 
•entatioa,  full  jastice  was  done  to  the  actor's 
alrilitie^  and  it  was  oniveraally  admitted  that  Mr 
Irvin;;  Iiad  established  his  reputation  as  a  tragedian 
o<  real  power  and  originality.  Among  other  suc- 
eeMiet  under  Mrs  liateman'a  management  of  the 
Ijeeam  were  Maebetht  Othello^  Mieiard  III.,  and 
Tm  Lj/OHM  MaO.  In  Deeember  lg78  Mr  Irving 
MtNee  apon  his  memorable  management  of  the 
Lveeam  Theatre,  where  bis  triumphs  have  >)een 
►liiitol  |>y  Miss  Ellen  Tern.'.  He  soon  a<l(U'd  a  suc- 
cewion  of  romantic  characters  to  his  rijiertuire. 
After  performaoees  of  Hamktt  Oth«tt«»  and  Tk» 
JItnkamt  o/  KrasM.  whieh  weie  imnM  ly  scenio 
as  weO  as  Ustrieiile  exeeneiiee,  thb  aopalar  actor 
appeared  in  I8>*0  in  Thr  Cor.firnn  lirotners ;  in  I^>rd 
Tf nnynon  «  drama  of  lUc  Vup  in  1S81  ;  in  Roinco 
a-.'/  Jiilii-t  and  Murh  Ado  rthout  NuthiiK/  in 
l!>S2 :  Turlfih  Sight  in  lfi»4  ;  W.  G,  Wilb's  Olivia 
la  /utM/,  adapted  by  Willn,  in  18«6  ;  The 

btad  HmH  in  1888;  Kmg  Lear  in  1882  j  MedcMt 
la  \m ;  Kina  Arthur  in  iIb5  ;  Cyz/tAeK^  in  1890. 
4c.  Since  1883  Irving  and  hin  cornpany  have 
r^peate<lly  V«een  received  with  ent!iiisifi.sm  in  the 
I'nit*-.!  .^t.itfs.  Ho  WHH  knighted  in  1S95,  and 
made  D.C.L.  of  Oxfonl  in  189<J.  Notwithsttanding 
oertlia  niannerisms  of  voice,  gait,  and  gesture, 
ha  is  aadoabtedly  at  the  head  of  contemporary 
CagHsh  artors,  and  he  has  done  much  to  redeem 
I'le  stage  from  mediocritv.  See  work'*  on  Irving 
byJosejih  Hattun  tlS.S4l.  Frederic  Daly(l«84i,  WiC 
liam  Archer  (11J85).  and  I'ercy  Fitzgerald  (1893). 

iTTtaSt  Washimotok,  a  distingaislied  Ameri- 
caa  writer  of  the  present  eentnry,  waa  bom  in  the 
ci-T  of  New  York.  April  3,  1783, 
t":  !  di»fd  at  r.irrytown,  N.  Y., 
N  >v  1  s.-.".>.  II i-"fatlierV family 
Vfif  SLxiich,  and  claimed  descent  from  William 
Irwyn.  secretary  and  armour-bearer  of  liobert 
Braee:  hi<«  mother  was  £ngUsli,  attached  to 
•as  RpiMrnria]  Chnreh,  and  m  a  loving,  sunny 
tf^I^r.  li  is  edacatir>n  wjis  f«canty  and  deHultory, 
kiwi  1»#  tli'I  not  goto  c«>llege,  Hhowirii,'  no  incliniUion 
I"  i<ly  ;  «lili-.-nt  jH-nisjil  of  tic  older  Kn^'lish 
«ru*n»  iruve  bun  bin  literary  training.  He  began 
t'<  r<^l  Uw  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  in  1804,  his 
being  precarions  through  a  tendency  to  pnl- 
~  disease,  he  was  sent  by  his  brothers  to 
He  landed  at  Ikirdi  nux.  and  went  by  Mar- 
la  tO  ItAly,  escaping  with  dithculty  from'Bona- 
farte's  folica,  wlio  persisted  in  ngaiding  him  as 


two  la  Ik*  U.S.  I>;  i.  H. 


an  English  spy.  At  Kome  he  was  intoxicated  by 
Italian  art,  and  having  met  Allaton,  tlw  American 
painter,  was  tempted  to  become  an  artist,  but 
thonght  better  of  it  He  visited  Paris,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Ix)ndou,  where  he  saw  John  Kemble 
and  Sirs  Siddons.  In  180G  he  retumetl  to  New 
'^'ork  in  improved  health,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Those  were  'Corinthian  days,*  and  he 
led  a  rather  idle  life  {  mnch  in  society,  and  greatly 
admired. 

His  first  writing  was  in  the  Snfmafjundi,  a  semi- 
nionthly  sheet  in  imitation  of  the  .^jurtntor,  con- 
ducted  j(»intl>,*  by  himself,  his  brotlier  William,  and 
J.  K.  Paulding.  It  ran  for  twenty  numlwrs,  and 
then  stopped  without  explanation  *in  the  faUnesa 
of  snoeesB.  There  wsa  considerable  merit  of  a 
superficial  sort  in  those  early  attenipt*i,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a  serious  literarj-  pnrpoNC,  for 
tlie  papers  apparently  Mere  written  witli.  a  view 
only  to  social  distinction.  His  Hrst  characteristic 
work,  and  the  one  bv  which  he  will  be  best  known 
to  poaterily,  was  A  HiitorM  of  Hew  Yorkt  fty 
DUaHth  Knitkerhoeker,  publlsHed  in  1808.  All 
readers  of  Ent^liHli  know  the  little  man  in  knee- 
breeches  and  ctK'ked  hat  a«  one  of  the  permanent 
figures  in  the  gallery  of  literary  t>onrait»«.  The 
History  has  some  grains  of  truth,  tiut  is  oj>enly  a 
gcKxl-natured  burlesque  ujwn  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
of  Manhattan  Island.  The  humour  and  the  gravity 
which  mask  it  are  alike  irresistible.  It  may  l>e 
doubt'Cil  if  there  is  in  the  lan;/iiji;ji'  a  mure  <lf!ight- 
ful  or  nu»i-e  iierfectly-HU8taine<l  piece  of  drollery. 
Readers  of  Scott  will  remember  his  warm  praise  of 
the  book,  written  while  *  his  sidea  were  sore  with 
laughing.'  In  the  United  States  it  was  nniver* 
sally  read  ;  and  so  abiding  has  Ijeen  the  impression 
that  it  is  far  oftener  quote^l  than  any  sober  histor* 
ical  work.  It  i-^  to  the  .American  people  aS  rtol  in 
its  way  as  the  Pilgrim  9  Fr0gre*$. 

For  many  years  after  this  Irving  was  in  partner' 
sbip  with  his  orot-hera  in  a  nwieantile  Uoainesa  that 
haa  relations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantie;  bat 
in  the  end  thev  were  nnsuceesefal ;  and  when  loter 
he  ha<l  won  1iis  place  ariioii;.,'  aiJthors  and  was 
receiving  a  good  income,  lie  t.n{i]K)rted  two  of  his 
brothers  and  live  nieces  with  unselfish  devotion. 
In  May  1815  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  seeond 
tdnie»  and  did  not  retain  for  seventeen  yean^  It 
waa  tn  1818  that  the  misfofrtnnee  ef  hia  firm 
culminated  in  bankruptcy,  and  thereafter  he  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  literature.  He  declined 
liberal  offers  for  ma;.'iizine  work,  and  would  under- 
take nothing  that  was  to  interfere  with  his  plans.  . 
The  first  number  of  the  Sketch  Book  appeared  In  * 
New  York  in  1819.  and  the  last  in  1820.  It  was 
received  in  the  United  States  with  universal  delight. 
Its  early  success  in  Great  Ibitnin  was  largely  due 
to  the  jK»werful  8Up|K)rt  of  Scott.  All  the  pieces 
in  this  miscellany  have  a  certain  charm — if  for 
nothing  more,  for  their  felicitous  touch  and  purity 
of  style.  The  chief  interest,  however,  centres  in 
•RipVan  Winkle,'  'The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,' 
and  'Westminster  Abliey."  The  la-^t  is  one  of  the 
most  finishe<l  des<Mii>iivt'  essays  of  our  century, 
though  |>erha]>8  a  Utile  lacking  in  simplieitv.  The 
two  legendary  tales  are  in  a  way  related  to  the 
History  qf  Jfew  York,  and  have  had  a  cunenoy 
and  an  Influence  diffienh  to  measnra.  'Rin  Van 
Winkle'  is  a  ili^iinct  crentiorf  of  genius,  and  with 
its  fellow  has  iiuuie  the  lower  reach  of  the  Hudson 
cliLH-sic  g^round.  For  the  fir«t  time  there  had  l»oen 
prmluced  in  the  I'nitetl  States  a  lilerarj'  work  on 
the  highe<»t  level  of  contemporary  excellence. 
Braeettridos  Hall  (1822)  fairly  maintained  but  did 
not  raise  the  author's  reputation.  It  was  scarcely 
;  neeeo.nary,  for  (•'•■Jfrn/  Crni/on,  Gent,  was  already 
at  the  summit  of  favour.  After  a  few  years  passed 
on  the  Continent  he  pnUished  (18M)  2Wm  « 
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Traveller,  a  work  which  be  thotight  bis  best  in 
re>,'ai<I  to  styla^  but  wUeh  ■ooM  coiwider  to  be 

over-reliued. 

In  18!%  he  went  to  Spain  and  began  the  long 
Mid  ardnoas  stodies  vhicn  were  the  foandAtiion  ut 
hi*  more  important  eeriooe  works.   Theee  were 

The  Life  of  Culumhus  ( 1828),  Conquest  of  Granada 
(1829),  Viji/tt'jn  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus 
(m\i,  n>:  Alhambra  (\9»2),  Legemls  of  the  Con- 

?ue»l  of  Spain  ( 1K35),  Mahomet  and  his  Hucccssorg 
1830).  Tlie  liiat  two  or  three  of  the  works  inst 
juuneu  weire  only  sketched  or  partly  written  before 
Ilia  retnm  to  the  United  States  in  ia32,  but  they 
•re  given  togetlicr  with  the  groun  of  wliich  tliey 
form  part.  It  was  Irving  wno  nrst  re\ealetl  t<> 
Saxlisb  readers  tlu;  rirh  storeis  of  SnaniMli  history 
ana  romance  ;  and  whatever  may  be  uone  to  correct 
or  enlarge  his  relations,  to  him  most  be  ^veu  the 
praise  of  having  produced  some  of  tlie  most  faacin- 
ating  books  in  exutence.  He  had  intended  to  write 
the  Tii-^tory  of  tlie  conijiic^^t  of  Mcvioo.  for  which 
he  had  colltt  ti-d  niat<;rialH,  but  gciierouHly,  and 
to  his  own  lus.<4,  relinquished  his  design  to  Pres- 
eott  when  he  leamea  that  the  latter  propooed 
to  undertake  it.  At  the  end  of  thie  flo^own  in 
Spain  Irving  was  for  a  short  time  secretary*  to  the 
United  States  Legation  in  Linnloa.  On  hi.i  return 
lo  his  native  city  ( is;i2)  lie  wius  ri'ceivi  il  with  great 
•nllinsiasm.  He  declinc<l  iioliticAl  honuum,  and 
•ontinned  his  literary  work.  Having  made  an 
neiinioa  in  the  then  Far  West^  he  published 
(1835)  A  Tomr  on  iKe  PnUriet.  In  the  same  year 
M  pnblisbed  Recollections  of  A  hhntsf>rd  amd  New- 
gUad  Abbey.  He  was  alsio  at  work  u|)on  the  last 
of  the  books  in  tlie  Spanish  series.  In  writing 
yiviona  (1836)  he  was  aosisted  by  his  nephew,  his 
future  biographer.  The  Adventurts  t(f  Captain 
Bottneviile  (in  the  Rocky  Mountains)  appeared  in 
1837.  His  biography*  of  Goldsmith  was  mainly 
written  about  tliis  titiie,  though  not  pulilishcd 
until  1H49.  He  reini>lelled  for  liis  own  residence 
an  ohl  Dutch  house  in  Tarrytown,  near  the  scene 
of  his  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Tiiis  became  well 
known  in  after  years  under  the  naUM  of  Sunnvside. 
But  his  intended  retirement  wm  postponed  by  his 
appointment  in  1842  as  United  States  minister 
to  Spain.  II'  :fturned  in  1846  and  once  more  set 
himself  to  wui  k.  Goldsmith  and  Mahomet  appeared 
as  already  mentioneil :  then,  in  1855,  Wotfert'a 
Boottt  a  miscellany.  His  last  work  was  the  Life 
of  George  Washington  (5  vols.  18S&-jW). 

Irving  was  never  married.  In  his  youth  he  was 
betrothed  to  Miss  Ilotrnian,  a  lovely  young  lady 
of  eighteen,  dau^diter  of  the  lawyer  with  whom 
he  pursued  his  studies.  Separated  from  her  by 
her  untfan^srdanth,  he  remained  all  his  life  faithful 
to  her  memory.  In  his  works  there  is  to  be  observed 
a  ddicacy  of  feeling  towards  woman,  a  chivalrous 
deference  as  well  as  ti'rnli'rne-s.H  and  affection.  II«! 
was  also  e.xceedin;,'lvf  Olid  of  children  and  always 
beloved  by  theiu.  In  his  youth  he  was  well  made 
and  handsome,  and  then,  as  afterwards,  was  always 
courted  hgr  the  best  society.  Sentiment  and  abund- 
ant hnnMvr  characterise  his  writings ;  but  above 
all,  he  had  the  power  to  seize  the  attention  of 
cultivated  readers  by  Ids  keen  oliservation,  his 
graphic  touches  of  description,  and  his  limpid  and 
luusical  style.  The  early  iHioks  which  first  gave 
huii  fame,  and  those  which  came  from  his  studies 
in  Spain,  are  the  best,  for  in  them  his  genins  is 
conspicuous.  The  later  productions  are  rei^pect- 
able,  but  would  not  have  yivcn  him  the  hi>.'h  rank 
he  de^'-rvedly  holds.  His  was  a  fortunate  and 
hunoumble  life  ;  and,  on  tlie  whole,  tliough  inferior 
to  one  or  two  in  genius,  he  must  be  pronounced 
thus  far  the  most  successful  of  the  wnters  of  the 
New  WorM.  His  Life  was  written  by  hi*  nephew, 
Ifim  M.  Irving  (5  vole.  1868-04).    There  is  alao 


an  excellent  short  biography  by  Charles  Dndkjr 

Wai-ner  (1S81). 

IrviBgltef*  See  Catuouc  axd  AFonouc 
Chttbch. 

IsaAC«  one  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the  -^r 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  hali  brother  of  Ishniacl. 
His  .story  in  (iene.si.s  makes  hiui  bom  when  both 
his  parents  were  advanced  in  age,  and  die  st 
Hebron  at  the  age  of  180,  leading  two  eona,  Jaesb 
and  Esau.  The  Midrash  ascriltes  to  liim.  in  sllo- 
sion  to  Gen.  xxiv.  63,  the  institution  of  the  after- 
noon prayer. 

Isaac  !•»  COMKBinjs,  emperor  of  ConstaatiB> 

opie,  wss  the  flnt  of  the  Comneni  who  attainsl 

to  that  dignity.    Under  the  successors  of  Ba»il  11 
IsaJic  servetl  in  the  anny,  winning  the  hea^t.'^  U 
otticers  and  lucn  by  his  prudence  and  niiri^htnrw, 
and  on  the  deposition  of  Michael  VL  in  IQSt 
was  elevated  to  tlie  throne.    He  estabUahed  the  , 
finances  of  the  empire  on  a  sounder  and  mm 
stable  footing,  and,  oraving  the  patriarch's  threst 
of  excommunication,  even  laitl  the  clerg>-  omler 
contribution  at  the  tax-collections.     He  re|>cl!«i 
the  Hungarians  attacking  his  northern  frontier: 
and  then,  resigning  the  crown  (10i59),  retired  to  s  , 
convent,  where  he  lived  two  years  longer.    He  wm  ' 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  able  eniperore  of  tbt 
East    Tliere  are  extant  from  his  pen  scholia  asd 
other  works  on  Homer. 

Inae        AMOKLDa»  ooaMcted  tbroujih  hie 
mother  with  the  Comnenian  emperors,  Cecanw  ' 

sovereign  of  the  East  in  1185,  and  reigned  lea 
years.  Lsaac  was  a  vicious  and  cowanlly  prince, 
and  his  reign  was  a  iieriol  of  war  and  tumult. 
He  was  dethroned,  blinded,  and  impriMtoed  l>y 
his  brother  Alexius  in  1105.  Eight  years  later  be 
was  restored  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  when  he  was  again  dethroned,  and  ' 
soon  after  he  died  in  prison.  i 

Isabella  of  Castile,  queen  of  Spain,  boni  ea 
SSd  April  1451,  was  the  daughter  of  John  IL.  khw  ' 

of  Castile  and  Leon,  aiid  in  1469  married  Ferdioand 
v.,  sumamed  'the  Catholic,'  king  of  .\ragon.  Sec 
Ferdinand. 

Isabella  II*  (MABiAlSABBLLriSA),es-qae«i  I 

of  Spain,  the  eld«r  daughter  of  Ferdinand  TIL  I 

See  SPAIN. 

Isabey*  Jean  Baptists,  French  |>ortrait- 
painter,  was  bom  at  Nancy  on  lltb  April  1767. 
and  etndied  under  David.  Be  painted  portvaila  ei 
several  of  the  notabilities  of  the  Revolntlom,  e» 

Saint-Just,  ^Ar^^re,  Collot  d'Herliois,  and  other*. 
Afterwards  he  VH?canie  court-painter  to  Nat>ok«uD. 
and  painted  him  and  most  of  his  generals,  and  I 
initKirtant  events  in  his  life.  After  Napoleoos 
fall  Isal>ey  worked  for  the  Bourbon  sorereigna. 
He  excelled  also  aa  a  miniature-painter  aad  as  s 
piunter  on  porcelain.  His  '  Isabey's  Boat  *  (  179C  '. 
'Review  of  Trcxips  by  the  First  Ton-iil '  (l^smt, 
'Meiiilier^  of  the  CongTe*vS  of  Vienna'  (ISl.^i. 
and  '  Stairca-sc  of  the  Paris  Mu.«eum,'  a  water-  ' 
colour  ( 1817),  are  his  most  important  rompoaitii— 
apart  from  portraits.  He  died  at  Puil«  Itth  Ami] 
1^55.  His  son,  EogboB  (180A-86),  WM  a  dem 
historical  painter.  ' 

Issens  is,  like  'Wordsworth's  cuckoo.  '  a  Tokc. 
a  mystery,'  for,  though  we  have  tea  of  the  tubi 
speeches  he  eompoeed,  we  know  absolntdy  noililn^ 
of  the  facts  of  his  life,  except  that  he  pursued  tl* 
profes-Hion  of  Bj>eech  \\  riter  in  Athens,  and  th»t  Li' 
tii>t  speech  was  coiuposisl  in  389  K  »  and  bis 
in  353  B.C.,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  liv*^ 
from  the  time  of  tlm  Fdoponnesian  war  to  thM  <d 
Piiilip's  supremacy,  kana  did  not  eoswoee  |Mij^ 
cal  stteeches,  oi^speeehat  to  he  d^vand  in  pmUi* 
suits,  bnt  exdattTely  apeeehea  lor  pdvnm  aatek 
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His  strength  as  a  lawyer  lay  in  hi»  i>ower  of  deal- 
ing with  cases  of  inheritance,  and  it  is  fortunately 
those  of  his  speeches  which  deal  with  this  brancn 
of  Attic  law  that  have  8urvive<i  to  <nir  tinics.  To 
the  stadent  of  Arj'an  iiiKtittitionN  nud  of  com  para- 
tire  law,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  Attic  law,  tliey 
ara  iavalitable.  To  tlie  general  reader  they  are 
leM  iiilemting,  for  the  verv  nature  of  the  eaaea  in 
whii'h  thvy  were  deliverea — disputro  as  to  mewn 
and  foil>ade  any    very    lofty    flights  of 

p|<M|Upn<e.  (In  the  other  Iian<l,  the  functions 
whicli  he  discharged  in  the  hlstAiry  of  (ireek 
oratory  as  a  bnuieh  of  literature  were  of  the 
ntoMKl  importaBeo,  aad  oxplain  the  faet  that  he 
waa  indaded  in  the  *e«aoit'^af  tiM  ten  great  Greek 
orjitors.  It  wat  through  ItMHI  that  the  chari<,'t' 
fn>m  the  older  Htyle  of  Lmas  to  the  new  scIuh)!  of 
whii  h  nt-inowthenes  is  tlie  jn'wit*'!*!  n^prt'senlative 
was  eil'ected.  He  imitated  Lysias,  and  was  him- 
•dl  the  teacher  of  Demosthenes.  It  will  be  re> 
OMOibenMl  that  DeBMathenea'  firat  apeechae  waie 
tiNMe  deHveied  1i|||r  Min  fn  his  eflWrts  to  recover  his 
inheritance,  the  branch  of  the  law  in  which  Tstpus 
was  acknow  Iwl;^!  niaHter.  The  characterintica  of 
the  two  schools  lietwoen  wldi  li  Isjius  wa-*  the  con 
neeting  link  are  to  be  seen  in  the  natural  lonc8  of 
Igndaa  contrasted  with  the  technical  nkill  of  the 
pcofeanooal  orator  which  along  with  liigher  gifts 
mark*  Deroosthenee.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
tra.»t  iK'coiiifs  ap{>arent  when  it  is  rtMiieinlMTcd  that 
the  f>|<eech  u  filer  or  logourapher  was  not  allowed 
bv  Athenian  law  to  npeak  hiniHelf  on  behalf  of  his 
clieot,  bat  only  to  oonipoHC  speeches  to  Ite  delivered 
hf  his  client.  When  speech-writing  first  became 
a  profesHion  and  a  branch  of  literature — Le.  aliout 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnei<ian  war— there 
\»a<»  a  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  tli>'  iivcia^e 
Athenian  juryinon  againnt  the  use  of  .siH^eches 
thos  written,  which  made  it  desirable  tliat  the 
ahould  have  the  appearance  of  being  the 
tkerli  own  eompo«ition.  In  adapting  his  style 
lb  the  cliaracter  of  lil^  client  for  the  time  being 
Ljrikia/t  was*  unrivalled.  Hy  the  time  of  Donios- 
tJj^n«.-?«  tlic  i>ra<  tir.-  nf  Io;;o^'iii|iliy  was  ho  usual 
that  attenipLn  Jit  di-;.'nise  were  Ichu  necesisarj' ;  and 
the  si>eech-writer  might  display  all  the  technical 
akill  of  oratory  withoat  arouiing  ansnicion.  lagras 
CBdeavonfs  to  imitate  the  wnproreiwional  and 
innownt  •fyle  of  Ly«ia»,  but  does  not  succeoil  in 
C'»ncealiii^  the  hoof  of  the  advfx>ate  :  his  simplicity 
»■«  exii^j;emte«l.  sfi\tf}\(i'^  hiivt-  not  the  careless 
rairr  of  Lyfia^.  but  an  ungraceful  tie}{ligence.  At 
tibe  aame  time  we  find  in  him  the  germn  of  that 
owwhfaarioB  of  praetical  ntility  and  artintio  heantv 
wWdi  waa  afterwarde  to  mark  the  new  Bchool. 
N<>r  cAH  it  lie  doubted  that  Tweus  surpiu^scR  Lysia'*, 
a.*  be  hiriiM^If  surjtassetl  by  Iletnostheiies,  in  pure 
onttorical  -Iviil.  Lysias  Ih  iiistinguii*he4l  for  simple 
coiosuing  but  graceful  drawing,  Ituens  for  carelesH 
4l%wtmg  bat  deeper  shade,  orighter  light,  and 
fimmMtr  wealth  of  colour.  The  alttio  princept  is 
that  of  Aldus  (I5I3).  The  best  eilition  and  com- 
i»pntar>-  <  *  Jt  nnan  )  is  that  of  Schomann  ( 18.31  ). 

 I  ( f  leb.  JfsJuiui/i ),  son  of  Amoz,  firnt  of  the 

•  Hebn' w  prophets,  wim  a  cit  i/en  of  Jerusalem, 
•  fao  came  forwanl  as  prophet  about  740  B.c.  (prob- 
aiJ«  de«th-ycmr  of  King  Uzriah).  and  exercineil  his 
ot?i«?  till  at  lejc^t  the  clos4?  «)f  tin'  ci'iilnry.  'I'lie 
riiain  oV»jert  of  hw  proj)he«>iiig  was  liis  pt'()]ile, 
Wa«>l.  •■link  in  Mirial  unnghteousness  ami  idolatry  ; 
the  «abjeet  wn^t  his  people's  God,  Jeliovab,  extUietl 
or  soveineif^n  in  rigMeoumuu,  and,  lieeanse  there  is 
rmhin);  higher  than  righteonuiess,  supreme  over 
tJf  «bole  world  and  its  forces.  From  xneh  a  Ood 
t«'  »Qrh  |>«or>le  only  piinif^hment  coiiM  pn^'^,  and  the 
tumi»  f**T  tlUMwatt  pr«»>ent  in  the  ^'reai  wurld-power 
mi  ib«  day.  the  AM>yrians,  four  of  whose  inraHions 
«i  llriiattnr  laaiah.predieted  ami  lived  to  aee.  lie- 


cause,  however,  Jdiovah's  honour  and  the  existence 
of  true  religion  npon  earth  were  identified  with  the 
continuance  of  Israel's  national  history,  Isaiah  pro- 
mised the  survival  of  a  rciimniif,  the  stock  of  an 
imjierial  nation  in  the  latter  ilays,  and  centre  for  a 
whole  world  converted  to  Jehovah.  This  remnant 
required  a  leader  and  a  rallving-plaoe ;  and  it  waa 
on  theae  two  points  that  uaiah'B  eloquence  and 
hope  reached  their  climax :  that  a  great  prince 
should  arise  in  Judah— though  sometimes  he 
descrilied  the  future  witiimit  this  personajje — and 
that  Zion,  though  closely  btttiegeti,  should  remain 
inviolate. 

lu  the  boolt  iA  hia  name,  the  prophecteo 
generally  admitted  to  be  leaiah^i  do  not  He  in 

chronological  order.  They  may  be  re  arraii^red 
according  to  the  four  invasions  of  Palestine  :  Ti;.'liiili- 

itilcMer's,  734-.T2 ;  ShalmaneHer's  and  Sar^jon  s, 
25-20;   Hargon's,    711-10;    Sennacherib's,  7U1. 

!1)  In  the  propheciea  held  to  he  prior  to  the  first 
nvasion  (ii.-x.  i,i  aone  add  x.  5-34,  and  xvii. 
1-14)  leaiah  deeenhea  Me  eali,  arraigns  boUi  atates 
of  Israel,  intimates  their  invasion,  but  with  a 
ditTerent  result  for  each.  To  north  Israel  he  holds 
out  no  hoj>e :  in  the  worst  that  can  happen  to 
Judah,  Zion  shall  stand,  and  David's  dynasty  sur- 
vive in  a  prince,  whose  birth  Isaiah  pre^licts  aa 
almoet  immediate,  whom  he  bails  as  a  deliverer 
from  the  Assyrians,  but  his  ascriptions  to  whom 
are  applie<l  bv  the  New  Testament  and  Christian 
theology  to  Jesu.s  Christ.  Tiglath  pileser  retired 
taking  only  a  small  tmrt  of  north  Israel  captive. 
(2)  In  prophecies  of  the  next  invasion  (xxviii.  and 
most  proltably  x.  5-xi.)  Isaiah  repeated  the  doom 
of  north  Israel,  and  his  wonl  was  vindicated  by 
the  fall  of  Samaria  in  721  and  captivity  of  the 
jHH>pIe.  He  warned  Judah  again,  but  defied  the 
Awvrian  to  take  Zion,  and  expanded  his  pror*peet 
of  the  coming  prince  and  the  glory  of  the  nation. 
Hezekiah,  his  iriead,  was  now  <m  the  throne,  and 
their  joint  work  of  abolishing  the  idols  may  have 
l»egun.  (3)  Al>out  the  inva-sion  of  711-10  tfiere  is 
ilidiculty.  Did  it  comprise  Judah  7  .Sayce,  Cheyne, 
Air  siy  it  dill,  and  a^siJ,^l  to  it  Isaiah,  x.  .■)-.34, 
xxii.,  and  xxxvi.  1,  where  they  read  Sarqun  for 
Sennacherib.  Hut  of  an  invasion  of  Judah  hf 
Sargon  we  have  no  direct  evidence,  and  hence  other 
eritws  <  Driver,  Roberteon  tSmith,  «e. )  assign  to  thia 
I>eri<Kl  only  xx.,  xxi.  l-IO,  perhaps  xvi.  1,V14  (the 
rewl  of  XV. -xvi.  lieing  earlier),  and  the  events  in 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  (4)  With  70.'> -the  revolt  of 
Sargon  H  vasHals  against  Sennacherib,  hiit  successor, 
and  Sennacherib's  preparations  to  reduce  thenv— 
we  reach  the  moat  ftftile  period  of  leaiah'e  pro* 
phesying.  In  xxix.-xxxii.  he  denouneee  Jewish 
mtrij^iics  with  E;n  {it,  predicts  the  siege  and  deliver- 
ance! of  Zion,  ami  promisfs  to  faitli  aii<l  sinri-ritv  a 
glorious  future.  In  anotlnT  set  nf  oracles  to  fnii  ijiu 
nations,  not  all  dating  from  this  time,  xiv.  24  . '{-2, 
perhapa  XViL  lft-14,  xviiL,  six.,  xxi.,  xxiii.,  he 
intimates  to  a  number  of  tribes  the  futility  of  their 
resistance  to  Assyria,  and  atfirnis  that  only  Zion 
shall  stand.  In  "01  S.-nnarliriili  mtrran  .Imlah, 
and  se«'ms  to  have  l>eeu  l«ouj.'lit  otl  bv  Hezekiah, 
onlv,  however,  to  send  back  a  corps  nniler  the  Ka)>- 
sbalceh  to  demand  Zion'a  anrrender.  It  waa  this 
oorpe  wboee  endden  withdrawal,  upon  news  of  a 
great  <liAaster  to  the  main  army  at  Felnsium,  met 
Jerusalem  free,  and  so  gloriously  vindicate<l  Isaiah's 
word.  His  nrniidiis  iluring  tbe>e  e\<'Mts  arc  ]>nd»- 
ably  chap,  i.,  des4>riliing  the  devastation  of  Judah  : 
xxiL,  the  panic  and  prodigaty  of  the  capital  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  eoeniys  and  joaiii.,  tlie 
prophet  s  Anal  triumpli  at  the  AMTrlaa  withdrawal ; 
with  the  dctuilcd  narnitive  of  e\ents,  xxxxi.  2- 
XXX vii.  Att<'r  this  triumph  in  7<'l  it  is  very  uu- 
certain  that  we  liave  anvtbin^'  more  from  Isaiah, 
except  it  be  the  latter  half  of  xix.,  which  has  been 
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called  liirt  '  hwaii-soii^'. '  Of  his  end  \<>c  know 
nothing :  a  traclition  exisU»  that  ho  wmt  sawn  to 
death  in  the  persecutiun  of  Manaaseh  (cf.  Epistle 
to  Uebmnii  xi.  37 ;  Gemai»t  Jebamotb,  40  »nd 
Basil.  lOS 6;  Jowpb.  AtUiq.  x.  St). 

There  slil!  i  f>tnainH  a  lar^^e  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Inaiah,  xiii.  viv.  '2:\.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv., 
and  xl.-lxvi.  'I'ln'  (ir^t  duul)!.'*  !l^  to  the  aiithciiticily 
of  thps*^  wei<;  ttUii  Uni  l>y  Alwii-K/ra,  nnil  followctl 
up  by  Kojijie  (1779),  who  siispectoil  tliat  xl.-lxvi. 
were  of  later  date,  and  after  him  by  an  increaiiing, 
and  now  the  main,  body  of  critics  on  the  Continent 
•nd  in  Britain— GeMMiius,  Hitzig,  Kuobel,  Umbreit, 
Evald,  A.  B.  Davidson,  Choyne,  Driver,  RobertMD 
Hniith,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  &c  :  and  to  a  less  de- 
gree, Delitzsch,  Uredenkami),  On»lli,  \c.  No  critic 
of  any  eniint'ticc"  now  claim.-*  all  f*ixty  cli aiders  for 
Isaiah  ;  and  indoed  the  belief  thai  ihev  were  all  his 
could  only  have  originated  througli  tne  taking  for 

{;rante<l  tliat  the  title  of  chap.  i.  oovere  the  whole 
took— an  opinion  falHified  by  the  appearance  of 
titlw  lor  aonie  of  tlio  loibwing  obapten  nod  their 
atiMBee  from  otiiem.  None  of  tbe  ehapten  in 
question,  save  xiii.,  claim  to  be  IsaiahV,  and  that 
tliey  are  not  his  may  be  argued,  apart  from  the 
uncertain  and  confn!-vri;^'  testimony  of  style,  vocabu- 
lani',  &c.,  upon  grounds  of  historical  evidence.  Tbe 
circumstance  and  horizon  of  these  prophecies  are 
entirely  ililTerent  from  iho»e  of  the  autncntic  oracle*). 
AsB^yria  is  no  more  the  dominant  world-power,  nor 
Ziou  the  inviolate  fortress  of  God.  The  Jews  are 
not  in  their  o^vn  land  :  they  are  either  in  exile 
or  just  retiime<L  It  is  no  more  the  repulse  of  the 
invader  or  the  recovery  of  Zion  from  siege  that 
i"  i>redist©d  ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  in 
liis  own  land,  the  re4ieiu()tion  of  a  caotive  people, 
the  laying  down  of  a  hidiway  for  the  ratnm  ot 
•zilee,  the  reboildi^  of  toe  oity,  and  the  mmnp- 
tion  of  worship.  is  not  foretold,  nor  the 

effort  made  to  lift  the  imagination  to  it  as  certain. 
It  is  described  m  present :  the  people  are  atldressed 
as  in  exile,  their  conscience  is  n|>|>t>a!ed  to  as 
the  eonsciwnoe  of  a  p«H>ple  wlm  liave  Huliored  and 
ai'kimwled^'e  tiii-ir  |M"iialty.  In  tlieeiuseof  xl.-lxvi. 
there  is  an  additional  argument,  in  some  of  these 
chapters  Cyras,  who  appeared  about  550  or  more 
than  ft  MntQtT  after  Isaiah's  death,  is  not  only 
naued  as  the  deliverer  of  the  ekUes,  and  deseribetl 
a<t  existing  in  the  llesh  ;  but  in  a  debate  (chap.  xlL 
fr.)  aliout  Jehovah's  righteousness — i.o.  his  fidelity 
to  his  ancient  pronii-*<-H  of  deliverance  and  Iuh  aldlity 
to  perform  them--('yiu.s  L*  prpsented  Ujth  to  Jew 
and  heathen  lus  a  lix  in;,'  |iiinif  tliat  these  |iroini.«i<-s 
are  alH>nt  t.o  be  fuihiled — which  surely  would  have 
been  an  utterly  vain  proceeding,  if  Cyrus  were  not 
already  there,  Visible  to  all  man.  This  very  definite 
evidence  overbears  not  onlv  tbe  tesembutnoes  in 
style  between  \1.  Ixvi.  and  iHai.ih'.-^  own  oia<  les, 
but  also  such  fact-,  as  that  Ifiiiiah  fore^iiw  the  Bahy- 
lonian  piipt  i vity  '  x \  \'i\  )  or  t  hat  he  onco  wroti»  i .  i.i 
tlie  Hiatidp4iintut  ik  much  larger  e.vile  than  happeu'M 
in  his  own  day  ( xL ).  It  is  quite  po.H.sibIe,  tnou}j;h 
iiica|>able  of  proof,  that  the  disyuted  mophecies 
contain  fragments  ffuni  Lsaiah  hiiitiielf.  That  they 
contain  at  least jwV'Wciiie  fragments  is  more  certain : 
Ivi  9-lvtt.  11  Enplies  that  the  Jewish  state  still 
exists,  and  bears  traces  of  an  origin  in  Palei^tine. 
Ity  some  Iviii,  ff.,  e-Hiwrially  lxiii.-ixvi.,  are  held  to 
be  p(K<t-exilic.  Originally  in  the  Jewish  r.mon  the 
IkMik  of  fsaiah  seems  to  have  followed  Ezekiel,  a 
fact  which  seems  to  conflmi  tho  latodato  of  at  least 
pai  t.H  of  the  Iwok. 

S.  i>  CommcHlnriM  hj  AleicAnd«r  flMT;  new  ed. 
l.*-:,'"  1.  Kwul.l,  Ih  ut/-.*  !!  :  tmii^.  \^'.n  l,  Or.'lh  I  tiriti*.  ls;il  .. 
hiid  till'  jiri  >'  iit  \nitiT  '  in  '  lvv|>ui!iitar  R  Itibje,'  IMU ) ; 
iJiivti  N  /f'U'ih  ;  h's  !.<('-  ,i<ul  Timti  (18S8);  Krnnedv'n 
Vnitii  of  l/ftfih  (Ifyi);  work*  bj  CU«/bo  118H>-SM»;; 
•ad  Matthew  Arnold's  two  books  en  laaidi. 


Isninbert*  Fu.\xcoi.s  .VNDRt,  French  lawyer, 
was  bum  at  Auuay  ( Eure-el- Loire )  on  30th  Novem- 
ber 1792.  In  1818  be  began  to  practise  as  an  advo- 
cate at  the  Conrt  of  Cassation  in  Pari&  Here  he 
soon  made  a  name  as  a  political  advocate,  ranging 
himself  in  op|>osition  to  the  liestoration  govern- 
ment. AUmt  this  time  he  greatly  enhanced  his 
re|)ntation  by  publishing  Hecueil  Ginfml  ih  -  i  - 
citnms  I.ois  Ftxui^aiset  (29  Vols.  ISSl-^i.*)),  TniiU  da 
Droit  I'lthlir  ft  iIh  Droit  des  Gens  (5  vol.-.. 
and  Code  £/cctorai  et  MunicijHtl  (2d  ed.  1831 ).  Ue 
also  interested  himself  actively  in  the  condition  e( 
the  liberated  slaves  in  the  French  West  Indian 
colonies.  After  the  July  revolntlon  of  •1(190  he  waa 
Bjt|<ointfd  councillor  of  tlie  Court  of  Cassation  and 
eli'ctfd  a  uieiijber  of  the  C'liainbtr  uf  Deputies. 
From  tliis  year  d  iv.n  t"  l^lH  iKamhert  belonged  to 
Uie  Constitutional  ojipobitioii,  signalising  himself  as 
a  friend  of  liberty  and  an  opponent  of  tiie  Jesuits. 
The  chief  literary  productions  of  the  Inter  jmrt  of 
his  life  are  iltat  Jteiigieux  dt  la  I  rutncc  U  dc 
V Europe  (1843-44)  and  Hutoire  tk  Juttmmi 
(1856).  Bis  PandeeUs  Frav^aites,  a  oolleetion  of 
French  laws,  edicts,  and  ordinanren,  from  17^ 
onwards,  was  left  unfinished.  l£>aiabeit  died  at 
Paris  on  13th  April  1867. 

Iiandvla.  or  laANDHLWAWA,  in  the  noitb^aat 
of  Katal,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  BnflUo  Biver,  llO 

miles  X.  hy  W.  of  Durban.  There,  on  22d  Jannan,- 
1870,  the  Uritish  camp,  comprisinj:  four  cotnjianies* 
of  the  24th,  with  a  ii  iii  >  r  (  [inn;  ent,  under 
Colonels  Durnford  and  I'ulleine,  «af«  Mirprieed  by 
18,000  Zulus  in  Lord  Chelmsford's  absence  an^ 
almost  annihilated.  The  iirittsh  lose  exceeded  800, 
that  «f  the  Znlns  flOOQL 

T<mr^  or  IsER,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  ri.-.«»  in  Tyrol, 
north-east  of  Innsbnick,  flows  alxoit  220  miles, 
generally  in  a  north  and  north  ea.>^t  direction,  till  it 
falls  int4t  tiie  Daiiulie  near  Deggendori.  Munich 
and  Landshut  are  on  the  banks  *of  Isor,  roUin)^ 
rapidly  : '  Uohenliaden  (^.v.)  is  20  miles  away.  In 
the  first  part  of  its  eoniaa  it  is  an  imjietnous 
mountain-torrent;  and  evea  after  it  leaves  tbe 
AIpe  It  has  many  rapids  and  islands.  Larg« 

cjiiatititicw  nf  wmxl  are  tloated  il'  -^rt  flii-'  Ik-^t  f:  'in 
the  luoiintain.-^.  Area  of  it**  dtuuiaj4e  Ua.-iiii,  '6^Aii 
nq.  in. 

I»aiiria«  in  ancient  ^ropnjdiy,  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  occupying  tlie  Miniuiit  aud  nortbeitl 
skHMM  of  Mount  Tanras.  The  people  were  atem 
and  MvaflB,  Hke  fheir  native  monntalns,  and  oecn* 

]>ied  themselves  principally  in  roldier^'  and  rdracy. 
At  lenjith  their  dpiimiatlons  aud  tln>*-e  ot  thtir 
iieij,'hlMiurs,  the  ("ilicians,  became  s<i  fonnidable 
that  the  Koman  proconsul,  P.  Serviliu.s,  cha^tl 
them  into  their  mountain  fastnesses  aad  coereetl 
them  into  subuiaeion  in  76  b.c.,  for  which  exploit 
he  acquired  the  raraaine  Isauricus.  Neverthdcaa 
the  If-auiians  were  not  subdued.  Pompey,  in 
viirriiig  aj^ainst  the  Meiliterraneau  pirates,  drove 
them  oflT  tlie  sea  ;  but  tliey  soon  returned  a;:airi. 
Indeed  so  far  wa.s  their  j»ower  from  huving  been 
broken  that  they  (imquered  the  Cilicians,  axid 
remained  the  terror  of  the  nei^hboaring  states  down 
to  the  4th  centur}'.  In  the  mignof  the  Emperor 
Gallienus  (20S-S88)  there  even  anoe  among  tbia 
savHge  folk  a  rival  emperor,  Trebellianns,  who,  how. 
ever,  was  finally  crushed.  This  same  people  also 
gave  two  eniiiorors  to  Byzantium,  Zeno  I,  (474-491  ) 
and  Leo  111.  (7ls  741):  the  descendants  of  the 
latter  ruled  ovt>r  the  empire  of  the  East  for  three 
f:i  in  iutionj*.  From  the  5th  centur>"  onwarda  th9 
Isam  ian>  <:radually  disappear  from  history. 

I.s'rliia  { the  ancient  jF.narUi  and  PithccMta),  an 
island  on  tin"  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  llay 
of  Naples,  6  miles  from  the  mainland.  Area,  20 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  SS^OOOl  laohia  ia  a  lavo«fit* 
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ftM4)f  rammer  raort,  being  notcnl  for  the  excel- 
ce  ^  ito  warm  mineral  waters,  the  ^'i-cat  richness 
of  it'*  s<iil,  the  exquisite  flavour  «>l  its  trtiits  uikI 
uuies,  ami  the  enchanting  chamcn  i  of  ita  hceuery. 
ItA  bi^h<»tt  {>oint  ia  the  volcanic  Monte  Epouieo, 
9006  new  ^«  lA<it  outhreak  of  which  occurred  iu 
1108.  In  1881  CaaamioeioUi  was  nearly  destroyed 
hy  two  eartliquake  8hock<t.  A  still  more  dreattful 
CKtastrophe  befell  it  on  Sopttnilwr  28,  1883,  when 
the  town  waa  utt'eil.v  omtwIjcIiiiciI,  only  four  or 
five  baiidings  being  left  standing,  and  four  or  five 
thoQMad  penoas  Iwt  tlieir  lives.  The  inhabitante 
MOW  irnito,  wine^  and  oliveHHl,  and  carry  on  liaiiing. 
CUef  towna :  Iiehia  (2741 ),  a  Ushop's  seat :  Casa- 
inicciola  ( 3!Ki3 ) ;  and  Torio  (31.57).  Stt*  Johnnton- 
Lavis,  The  Eiurth(iunki'3  of  Iscliia  (NapU's,  1886). 

Isdllt  a  town  of  I'pper  Aostria,  snrrounded  on 
all  aidei  by  m&rdemi,  u  finely  situated,  1536  feet 
•kowe  •ea-level,  on  the  river  Traun,  amid  mapniti- 
eeal  Alpine  w»nery,  M  miles  E.  hy  S.  of  S.ilzinirg. 
It  b  the  chief  town  of  the  district  oalle<l  the  Salz- 
kammergnt  (q.v.).  The  situation  of  Nohl,  and  the 
■aline  batbis  eBtabIiRhe«l  in  182*2,  attract  4000  or 
0OOD  visitor*  Minnally,  including  the  Aostrian 
royal  family,  who  have  built  a  villa.  About  8000 
toiu  of  salt  are  mannfactnred  here  every  year  in 
the  talt-worVcB,  op<>ne<l  in  l.'Tl.  Top.  21Si.  8ee 
ItAl  und  ie*M  Utngcbuug  (7th  ed.  18«I5). 

iMffhem,  a  town  of  Beljslani,  10  ulStm  by  mil 
N.  by  w.  of  Courtrai,  han  linen  and  laoe  mannfae- 
tores,  and  a  i>op.  of  9520. 

laeOf  Lake  (Laeua  Sebinm),  a  lake  of  Northern 
Ital^  ntoated  between  the  provinces  of  Bergamo 
aaaweacia.  Len;^h,  12^ mileA;  maximnmbrMdth, 

.11  Diiled  :  areA,  24  xj.  in.  It  contains  two  sniall 
i«Un#l«^  and  it  fed  by  the  Ugliu,  a  tributar}'  of 

\9tTt^  a  department  in  the  sonth-east  of  France, 
round  which  on  tlif  nortli  and  west  Hows  the  river 
Rhone.  It  wa«  formed  out  of  the  ancient  province 
«f  Daaphinc.  Area.  3200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1872) 
sn^TM;  (18U1)  572,14S.  The  rarface  b  lerel  in 
tkt  Mttli'WeaW  bat  beeomea  nonntainona  on  the 
•Ml  tad  ■oatb-caat,  wbm  the  icenery  is  very 
irnpo«int'-  Mont  du  Midi,  on  the  soutli-eastcrn 
•  ►■>nler.  xxm:*  Ui  13,088  feet.  The  chief  river,  iM'-ides 
t  ••  lUione.  is  itf  left  hand  triliutiiry,  the  Isere, 
which,  rinng  in  the  Alps  at  an  altitude  of  7540  feet, 
iawe  aowtli-WMtwarda  to  join  the  Rhone  alxive 
Valene«,  after  s  totftl  eowee  ol  180  nUes  ( 1U2 
■erigattle).  The  prodneta  Indnde  wheat,  wine, 
etene  fruits,  medicinal  p1ant<<,  and  hemp.  Cheese 
b  made:  and  »ilkworm«i  are  reare«l.  The  de- 
{•artiuent  is  rich  in  mineral  pr«HluctM  :  iron,  coftl, 
aad  turf  are  worked,  an<i  to  a  lesn  extent  niarhle, 
•Im*^  and  g>-penni.  The  industrial  activity  is 
eeowd Table,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
Iran  and  steel  pontlfi,  gloves,  silk  stuflTs,  cloth, 
Hmo.  paper,  straw-batM,  liqueur  (Chartreuse),  \'C. 
TVp  department  contains  four  ammdisHemente, 
rtrenoble.  La  Tour  dn  l*in»  8t  MaieeUin,  and 
Vt»^nn^  :  capital,  Grenoble. 

larrlolin*  a  manufacturing  town  of  Pni^sian 
WestfdiJiIi.i.  ix  -ilu,it<'<l  oil  a  trilmlarv  of  1  he  Ruhr, 
14  mile*  Mi  of  Doriniund.  The  iTKlu-^iry  \»  chiefly 
tfeeetad  to  the  OMaufacture  of  hurd  v\  ure,'  especially 
«f  hnm  and  bmnie  ertidea.  The  caiawine  mine* 
•I*  eelebrateJ.  In  the  ndghbnarhooil  b  the 
rW4»^n  stalactite  cave.  2*i*2  vanU  Ion,',  ili^covered 
in  1>*«K.     iVip.  (  187.^)  Ifl.stw";  (  iSiL-i )  ■24,7-'^. 

laerala  (anc  .f.xfmia),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
AfCMiiae*.  52  milm  N.  of  Naplen.  It  is  surrounded 
tqr  walla,  built  on  the  cyclopean  Knninite  remainn. 
Amoailf  othtT  niitifjiiities  i.-*  a  Mil't-natieaii  ai|ue- 
daci.  The  town,  much  injured  in  1^05  by  an 
mhtukibiitbaMatofaljUiap.  Pop.  767i 


Ishmael*  the  son  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar,  the 

Egy  ptian  iiandmaid  of  his  wife  Sarah.  In  the  story 
of  bis  life  given  in  (.Jene^»i»  he  wnn  driven  at  fifteen 
from  his  father  s  house  along  with  hijs  mother,  and 
;;rcw  up  to  manhood  iu  thd  southern  wildemees  a 
famous  archer.  He  became  the  progenitor  of  a 
great  nation,  and  the  character  of  the  Ambe  was 
supposed  to  have  l>een  foretold  in  (.en.  xvi.  12. 
Monamnied  assertcti  lii»  descent  from  If»liiiiael,  and 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  declare  that  iRlmiafl.  and 
not  Ii<aac,  was  oU'ered  up  in  sacrilice—  trausferring 
the  scene  of  this  act  from  Moriah  la  Palestine  to 
Mount  Arafdt  near  Mecca. 

Ish'pcnilnK,  ^  city  of  Miciiii:an.  15  miles  W.  of 
Marquette  on  Lake  Superior,  and  392  mii>  N.  of 
Chicago  b^'  rail.  Large  ouantitiea  of  iron  oie  (a 
red  hematite)  are  quarried  cloee  by,  and  the  town 
poeeeeece  foundriee,  blast-furnaces.  &c.  Many  of 
the  miners  are  Scandinavians.   Pop.  (1800)  11,197. 

Isidore  of  Seville  (Isidorus  Hispalensis). 
one  of  the  most  dtstinguiahed  eodesiaatica  at  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  eentary.    He  was  bom 

most  pr(d>ah!y  about  ."SfiO,  either  at  Seville  or  at 
Carthagena,  wliere  IiIm  father,  Severianus,  waa 
prefect,  and  he  <-uc<  ceded  Lcatnler  lus  Arcli- 
bishop  of  .Seville  in  the  year  6(>U.  Two  of  his 
brothers,  Fulgentius  and  Leander,  were,  like  him- 
self biahopo,  the  first  of  Carthaf^ona.  the  aeoood 
liid<Dre1i  soooemor  In  the  see  of  Seville.  The 
episcopate  of  Ii*idore  !-<  rendered  notable  by  tlio 
two  half  ecclef*iiu4lical,  half  civil  conncilH  at  S<'villo 
in  618  or  019,  and  at  ToNmIo  in  a'W,  which 
were  held  under  his  pre^^ideiu  y,  and  the  canons 
of  which  may  almost  be  K-utl  to  liave  funned  the 
basu  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  Spanish 
kingdoms,  lioth  for  cimreh  and  for  state,  down  to 
the  great  constitutional  changes  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  also  collected  with  the  same  object  all 
the  decrees  of  counciln  and  otlier  church  laws 
anterior  to  his  time.  His  death,  which  occurred  in 
638,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  soenes  in 
early  Christian  hist^iry.  When  he  became  sensible 
of  tlie  approach  of  death  he- summoned  his  flock  to 
his  bedside,  exhorted  tlieni  to  mutual  forliearance 
and  charity,  prayed  their  forgiveness  for  all  his 
own  shortcoming  in  his  duty,  and  directed  all  his 
proper^  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  At  the 
eighth  Conncil  of  Toledo  in  fifiS,  the  epithet  Emt- 
ifi'\tx  w  a.H  applied  to  him,  and  later  Pope  Benedict 
aI\'.  ]>onuitted  the  office  of  St  Wdore  to  l>e  recited 
in  tlie  univerKal  churi'li  with  the  antiphon  'O 
doctor  uptime,'  and  the  gosjiel  *  Vom  e.Hii8  sal  terne.' 

kidore  ww  a  volnminout  and  leami-d  writer  in  a  Latin 
ornate  rather  than  pars,  and  his  personal  disncter  stands 
high  for  its  shn^oi^  and  goodness.  His  writings 
bislvds  XtgrndBgiu  or  Ori0<iwtieatiag  of  lbs  whole  ainde 
of  the  seieneaa,  sod  showiag  wide  leaiMi^  intheOrsek 
and  Latin  ohMsios;  AM  Hifsrsiilisnisi  Bim4»pmri^- 
tatt  uermmun ;  Prommia  in  £Arvt  FA  <t  JfoK 
Qutrttumej  (am  de  A»r.  quam  de  Vet  Teat. ;  De 
Fide  Catkttlim  cotUm  Juditot;  Stntentiarum  Libri  Hi.; 
Dr  EccU-iinntii-i*  ojK.  iis ;  Si/uttni/mii  ile  lamentation* 
antinie  f-tcralnrin;  J!fiul<t  .Mumu-inintm ;  De  Natura 
Rerum  litter;  Chr'un-  'ii ,  Hi-yim-ut  ilr  rfjiliut  (inlhorum^ 
Wandalmitm,  ft  >nf      ion  ,  mxA  Ih  Virin  tl  usti'tlu*  (ther. 

The  utAiidAril  nliti..ii  IS  tlittt  of  iVrcvalhi  ( 7  vul*.  4t<>, 
Roiiiaj,  17".'7  rcprnittd  by  tht  XhXv  Millie  iu  his 

Palnitntiii  IaiIhui  (Uxxi.  Ixxxiv.  ),  tc»j;ttli.  r  with  the 
CMtetio  Cnionuin  lu^crilx  d  to  L«idora  Vols,  luuv.- 
hosvL  of  the  i«tu  r  bUo  c  nuin  ths XAtwyis  MesarsMaa 

teemulitin  lUitxIam  Haiti  Jmnluri. 

Isldorian  Decretals.  See  r.v.NuN  Law. 

IfilnfflaM  (suniMwetl  to  be  derived  from  tha 

German  Httuxmhlnite,  *  bladder  of  the  sturgeon'), 
the  Irlith}tort>Ua  {irhthi/n,  'a  fish:'  kotia,  *glne  ) 
of  the  cla>M*ical  and  seientifie  writen*.  was  formerly 
obtained  only  from  the  common  st  urgeim  (.1  nuuenter 
ilwrio),  and  eonsisted  of  the  dried  air-bladder  of 
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the  animaL  The  Dcoemities  of  modem  oommerce 
have,  however,  led  to  the  diaeoyery  th&t  the  Mune 

jmrt  in  many  other  fislxM  fiiriii«  fjAOfl  isinfrlaf^** ;  and 
inHieiul  of  iCiiAfiiu,  ;u*  IohiiltIv,  1>fiii^  aluioist  the 
only  producing  country,  lar^'e  fumtititiea  are  now 
bniia^t  to  Britain  from  South  America  (chieHy 
froniUaronhani),  some  froRitltt  En»t  Indies,  New 
York,  and  Canada.  The  eommercial  varietiee  of 
this  material  are  munenniB;  and  beoidefi  them 
others  are  occaiiiunally  nu't  witli,  as  tlie  MnniUu, 
in  thin  cakes;  the  I'mfK  wliich  is  tlie  most 
romarkftl>le  of  all,  ri'st'Mililiii;,'  j^'nijiw  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  crowing  from  a  ntraiglit  titick  stem, 
being  the  dried  ova  of  the  Sudis  gi(/aa,  a  laive 
fish  oommon  in  the  mionthe  of  the  Amaaon.  An 
inferior  kind  is  aim  made  of  ood-Mrands  Mid  edle- 
skins,  sulTiciontly  gn<w!,  liowevor,  to  Ik;  used  in 
fining  beer  and  oLliur  liijuids.  ljjiuglai*s,  strictly 
«^>eaking,  is  not  Gelatine  (q.  v. ).  Imt  a  good  j,'clfttine- 
yteldiuM  timuo,  it«  value  twiog  enhanced  by  tlie 
eaae  witli  which  it  Is  alwtractod  from  the  mem- 
brane wh«i  compared  with  the  complicated  prucecss 
neceiwary  for  separating  and  purifying  the  gelatine 
from  the  skins,  «c.  of  other  animals.  When  sepa- 
rated, however,  tlie  sulietanc^  are  identical  in 
composition,  and,  if  pure,  are  nndiatiogniiliablo 
from  each  other. 

IsiSf  the  name  applied  bv  Lulaud,  Camden,  &c., 
and  in  the  form  Ym  by  Higden  ( 14th  century ),  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  Thamee  (q.v.).  For  a 
long  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  name  a  <daMi- 
cised  form  |>erhaps  of  ttie  Oltic  ttuye,  *watef eee 
Note^  and  Queries  for  1882-84. 

IslSt  an   Egyptian  goddem.    The  deities  of 

ancif'nt  Egypt  miglit  be  male  or  female,  T»ut  in 
neitlier  cam;  could  the  Egyptian  worshipper  conceive 
a  deity  as  cxisiin;,'  in  isolation:  to  cscry  deitj' of 
either  sex  there  must  be  a  counterpart  of  the  other 
Bex.  It  WW  to  this  notion  that  the  g«Kldess  Isia 
owed  her  origin ;  ahe  waa  the  conntertNurt  of  Oairia, 
and  this  fact  is  expressed  in  the  statement  thai 
she  was  at  once  wile  and  sister  of  Osiris.  But  in 
all  snch  ca-nes  the  eounteri)art  remained  a  much 
less  ini|»>rl.uit  personage  Uum  the  orif^inal  deity, 
whether  male  or  feiuale.  The  mythological  func- 
tions of  Isis  aoeordini^ly  will  be  fouud  to  be  subordi- 
mUedf  at  anj  rate  m  their  olde-st  Uuvm,  to  the 
myth  of  OsiruL  In  the  next  place,  as  the  child  is 
the  re^nxiuction  of  its  parents,  for  the  father  lives 
again  m  his  children,  the  Mm  was  to  the  Egyptian 
in  a  way  identical  with  the  father,  ami  wiieii,  ;i,s  in 
the  case  of  the  gmlH,  the  mother  was  but  the 
counterpart  of  the  father,  the  identity  of  the  chihl 
with  the  parents  was  yet  more  complete.  In  other 
words,  as  a  child  is  inii><KH.silile  witlumt  pareot«,  so 
it  is  imiios»il)le  for  a  fatlier  to  evi-,t  without  a  child 
(»f  which  he  is  the  father.  Hence  we  tiiid  tliat  the 
(li'ities  of  ancient  Egypt  are  grouped  in  triads  or 
iriuities.  Father,  mother,  and  child  cannot  be  con- 
ceived exrept  in  relation  to  each  other  ( the  terms 
are  correlative) ;  yet,  though  identical  and  insepar- 
able, they  are  nevertheieHi*  distinct.  The  deity  who 
completed  the  trifwl  in  the  ea>i-  of  O'^iris  ami  Isis 
was  their  son  Honi.i.  In  onler  to  understand  the 
position  occupied  b^y  this  triad  in  the  circle  of 
andeiit  Egyptian  deities  it  is  necessaiy  to  premise 
that  Egypt  was  no  exception  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  growth  of  all  pnlirifal  mmmnnitievi,  AIT 
states  which  arc  lar^^er  than  u»cr«  city  sutti^'«  lia\  e 
become  larger  by  the  .inialgnrnatiim  or  stfuoikismos 
of  smaller  unities.  The  KnuUler  states  oiitof  which 
I?g>pt  as  a  poliiienl  whole  forme<l  still  eon- 
tinned  after  the  political  unitication  of  the  eonntr>' 
by  Menes  to  exist  as  administrative  districts,  even 
when  Egypt  >«H  A?ue  put  of  the  Koman  empire,  just 
as  the  iKiuuduries  of  a  mrjdem  English  county  in 
mnay  eases  represent  the  fnmtiera  oi  ancient  atataa. 


In  Kgypt  these  diviaioos  aregeneralhr  Icnowo  nndv 
their  Crreek  name  as  '  nomes.'  Eaoi  nomo,  wish 

yet  an  independent  state,  possessied  it«  own  \xt\ 
deities.  When,  however,  tuey  were  bmuirlit  a»d«r 
one  government  a  pantheon  wics  i  c  .  i  ily  friniit-  ;, 
and  the  order  of  precedence  aiitongst  th«  vafiu«u 
loeal  deities  arranged.  Practically,  however,  «scli 
nome  continued  to'  regard  its  own  deity  or  triiiiT 
as  really  the  supreme  god,  nnlesB  it  ooald  ooeewi 
in  identifying  its  own  deity  ^ith  some  i>t!i.  r  -mi:. 
b«r  of  the  national  hierarchy.  This  e\j«iain!>  us 
the  one  hand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (xL4'.M 
that  no  g(Ml8  were  wurahipjied  universally  in  £|;v)'t 
except  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  on  tiie  othier  h»£^  it 
enables  as  to  understand  Imw  it  comes  aJmot  thsi 
Tsts  was  worshipped  as  Mat  at  Thebes,  as  Sekkt 
at  Rnliastis,  and  ivs  Hatlior  or  Athor  at  Dendmi, 
lus  .Sothi.s,  the  <log  stai  ,  and  as  the  planet  VeaiM. 
It  also  explains  wliy  Osiris,  originally  tlie  hKail 
deity  of  A1»ydos,  caiue  to  be  universally  wonshirped 
tljroujjhout  Egypt.  Osiris  undonbtedlv  owe*!  hi; 
elevation  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon  to  tfie  fact  tluU 
he  was  identified  witii  the  sun  or  sun-god.  In 
chapter  17  of  the  Book  of  the  Dt  aif  tin-  identitit-A 
tion  is  expressed  in  the  explicit  u.'rn*«^,  '  lia, 
soul  of  Osiris,  and  Osiris,  the  soul  of  Ka. ' 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  mytludcgiesl 
functions  of  Isis.  As  being  the  counterpart,  UiS 
sister  of  Osiris,  she  was  tlie  child  of  tlie  same 
parents  as  her  brother  and  husband— of  Seb  (or. 
Its  some  transliterate  it,  Qeb),  the  earth.  an<l  Nnt, 
the  iiky.  Tlie  l*eneficcnt  courwe  of  tin-  ?un  acr«»3# 
the  sky  is  tenuinated  by  his  murder  at  the  hands  oi 
his  brother  bet.  Bat  tiioueh  the  sun  dies  to-ni^t, 
to-moiTow  there  lives  aaotn  er  snn,  wno  Is  diflRBrent 
and  yet  the  i«atm',  as  the  child  is  ditrereni  fmru  and 
yet  the  same  a-s  hi«>  father.  This  is  H<irus,  who 
avenges  the  death  of  ids  father  <  )  i  i-  Witliin  th-" 
limits  of  tliis  niytii  place  wj^s  foiitid  tot  lais  as  the 
faithful  wife  of  Osiris,  who  recovered  the  body  of 
her  mardered  husband,  after  it  had  been  flsos  into 
the  Kile  by  Set  Havinfir  concealed  the  body,  Tsis 
fled  to  her  son  Horns,  and  during  heral>seDC«  Set 
found  the  bo«ly  and  cut  it  into  four  teen  nH*c«», 
which  he  scattei-ed.  These  Isis  cidlect«*<l  nnii  imrioi 
in  a  stately  t'omb.  The  qu^iiou  at  once  pre3<«mt» 
itMelf,  whait  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  mytho- 
logical lunctiona  aiscribed  to  Isis  in  the  mylh  oi 
Osiris?  And  we  msv  conjeetars  that  the  answ^ 
is  to  be  8ont:ht  in  (lie  original  l<Hal  clmrai  it^r  •>% 
Egyptian  deities,  in  the  process  ot  ideniiiicatiuu,  or 
'  syncretism,' and  in  the  ritual  which  grew  out  of 
it.  Honis  Avas  originally  the  local  god  of  Edfo  :  W 
may  have  Uet-n  a  sohir  deity,  at  snvratc  be  eassc 
to  be  regarded  as  the  same,  yet  not  tnesame,  as  the 
local  solar  deity  of  Abydos,  Osiris.  He  was  inter 
preted  ns  the  .•>oi)  if  i )  iris.  Hut  Horns  was  in  con- 
tlict  wjtli  bet ;  oiiviou>ly,  therefore,  it  must  h»r^ 
lieen  as  ilie  aveni^er  of  his  father,  Osiris,  that  H«ina* 
engaged  in  coutlict  with  Set,  though  betose  Hem* 
was  Nonglit  into  connection  with  Osiris  aosa^ 
storj'  existeil.  Again,  Horus,  beftire  he  was  identi 
fied  as  the  H4)n  of  Osiris,  had  a  mother  of  hi«  own. 
Hathor,  the  local  d«ity  of  T>endera.  Hy 
process  Horus,  tiie  go<l  «>f  E«lfu,  had  come  tn  W 
regarded  ax  cimnected  with  the  goddess  cf  DoMlera 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  connection  was ontvMcd 
in  ritnal  by  a  religious  procession  from  Ifcndcs* 
to  Fdfn.  Accordingly,  when  Horus  became  the  ion 
of  ( isiri.s,  and  Athor  in  conseqnence  wa«  identifi««i 
\vith  Isis.  the  prtK*e,"*sion  in  which  ili  ifnag<?  t«f 
Athor — i.e.  Isis — visileil  Horns  at  Kdtn  re.juirrd  % 
mythological  explanation.  It  was  pnjvidf^i  l»y  tb« 
inv(>ntion  of  the  myth  of  Isis'  (light  to  Iloraa  nfMr 
the  death  of  Osiris'  The  dismemberment  of  Osirit 
and    the    collcriion    of    tlie    meml'ei>>    l>v    Isi-  t» 

apparently  an  invention  to  account  for  the  pluUlic 
euemonies,  which  samvo  to  the  pnamt  os^  i* 
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Ef^^-pt.  From  this  analysis  of  the  myth  oi  lais  And 
Oian»,  it  becomes  apparent  that  th6  deities  of 
ancient  Ejrynt  were  not  orit^iimlly  conceived  in 
ttiadit ;  but  tnnt,  on  the  contrai-)',  tlio  trinity  of  the 
god  was  a  later  doctrine  designed  to  explain  tlie 
muntiMm  which  resulted  from  the  amalgamation 
«  tilt  vaiiooe  aomea  and  their  deities.  Tliere  is 
yet  MirthflT  mytholo^cal  function  ascribed  to  Isia 
whieh  reqairea  mention  ami  explanation :  she  rocks 
the  cnulle  of  the  infant  Nile.  To  the  E^rA  Ptian  the 
eoolliot  between  the  sun  aud  the  powers  of  tlarkueMs, 
in  the  heaven  above,  may  have  had  its  parallel  on 
th«  Mitb  beneath  in  the  pemaial  eonflict  between 
the  beneflcent  Nile  with  the  «Mds  of  the  desert 
At  anyrate,  Osiris  lia-l  the  Nile  ax  well  a-^  the  sun 
for  hia'emhh'iii  :  ami  liy  a  not  unnatural  eimlUHion 
between  Oxirio  ami  iloruH,  for  Ilora^  i^  (Mirin  in  his 
Tonth,  Isis  wiiM  re};;arded  as  temliue  the  infant  Nile. 
Vinally,  we  may  diante  lain  in  Ejfvpt  by  adding 
that  aha  aa  Meith  waa  nnnieii  aa  MUron  god- 
lieea  of  women,  and  premed  over  ebild-mith. 

But  we  have  yet  to  trace  thf  fortiinc><  nf  Isi**  in 
(ireecc  and  in  Rome.  As  early  as  HeriHlutuH 
( ii.  156)  she  was  taken  to  Ih?  the  !<nme  a^  tlie  (iret-k 
ilenieter — for  no  other  reason  apparently  than  that 
Demeter,  like  Isis,  suffered  a  great  lo.ss.  Only,  it 
waa  ber  daoKbter,  not  her  husband,  that  Demeter 
kwt.  This  was,  however,  a  trifle  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  (irwk  revived  to  identify  his  mytholQ0 
with  that  of  the  oldent,  the  wistest,  and  most  relT- 
gi'iii>.  of  mankind.  After  the  time  of  Herodotus — 
prolj*bly,  indeed,  not  until  poat^laiaical  Greek 
ttmee  on  the  frronnd  that  the  wife  ef  the  swumiat 

the  moon,  Isis  became  a  moon-goddeea,  and  was 
klentifie<l  by  the  (ireeks  with  tlieir  moon-goddess 
lo.  Again,  ai*  Athor,  Isis  was  ima;.'ine<l  to  be  the 
Kanie  as  the  Semitic  A.itarte  and  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite. Whmtlwattritmt«8  and  powers  of  all  these 
4U1I1I— M  ware  ascrilted  by  the  (poat-elaaaioal) 
cVraeka  to  Iiia  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  the 
Orphic  mysteries  ItiiM  was  the  chief  and  most 
iHy"«terio«i«  of  all  go(hleKs»«H.  Nor  have  we  any 
dt'i&cult)  in  r.  (•tigiiisiii^;  tliiU  the  I'ans  and  Satj*i-s 
Mid  the  uurxing  of  A!>tHrt<>°H  children,  ike.  which 
appfar  in  Greek  accounts  of  I^is  are  borrowed  from 
myths  that  really  lieloog  to  Demeter.  and  are  not 
F.'^'ptiaa  at  all.  Oor  two  chief  Greek  authorities, 
Ihixloru*  Sifiiln-  ami  I'hitarch  (/>»■  fv'ff.  rt  Osir.), 
<ir.iv»-  niainlv  utmn  one  lleeat.i'Hs,  iif  tlie  time  of 
Alei.\mler  :  aini  vm-  may  s.i\  ^^I'licnilly  that  it  is 
tropOMible  to  trace  Isis  as  a  tigure  in  Greek  myth- 
oloigar  farther  hack  than  the  age  of  Alexander. 

It  ia  in  the  Roman  empire  that  laia  becomes  a 
fnytliolofn<^  lignre  of  importance  outride  Eg>'pt. 
T!i^  prrKw**  of  •ivturetisiu  was  oarried  further  in 
h«T  i-a>e  than  in  tliat  of  any  otlier  ileity.  Ever>' 
laoctiim  ever  attrihute^l  to  any  deity  whatever  was 
tcaosierr<^l  to  her.  and  the  result  is  IwHt  stated  in 
tte  WVWdft  of  the  myterioUH  go<ld(>!)s  herself  to  the 
Goideo  Ass  of  Apuleiua  {Met.  xL  241 ) :  '  I  am  the 
oniversal  mother  nature,  mistress  of  all  elements, 
first- )>orn  <<f  thf  ages,  supreme  of  god<Iesses,  (jueen 
at  name^.  rtder  of  the  godx,  koK*  manifestation  of 
aJI  god*  and  g(MldeMti«H,  whose  glaiu  e  makes  awfnl 
tiitmm  in  the  shining  heights  of  heaven,  in  the 
•lepihe  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  world  beneath,  whose 
unchanging  l»eing  i-*  wcirshipiMHi  tin»ler  many  forms, 
«jjUi  many  fit*-',  and  unuer  various  name-*,  a^ 
nxfClter  of  the  ginU.  ju*  the  ( 'i  <  ro|iian  Mi[i"  i\  a, 
ymftamm  Venus,  Dictvnnian  Diana,  Stygian  rn>»er- 
fiM»  thn  nneient  Koddesa  Ceres.  a»  Juno,  Bellona, 
HaMMfc  BhaiiMiBrta-  hut  my  true  name  k  Qneen 
Ma.*  To  we  may  aild  the  Ineeription  nan* 
lioofl  '»^  Procluh  :  '  I  am  that  whirh  is,  haa  boon, 
fitAll  >«.  My  veil  no  one  lets  liftcii.  The  fruit 
I  bore  wai*  the  Sun.' 

flee  Mmmn,  Hutok*  Aneiemmt;  La  Bsnoufs 
SMan  f  stitii         ;  8sfes%  Men4tki$f  CSlMMrtspie 


de  la  SaoMsye,  Lthrbueh  dtr  Reli^%nntfft$ckifkU  (i.  1887 ); 
Bnuseli,  Fidigion  und  A/ytholoijie  der  alien  jBgypter 

urkrek (IWl) t  H Lsiflnm,  VStwitdtkiRSigiimMgff' 

(i<n>K(1886). 

Iskanderooii*  See  Scandekoox. 

Ida,  30Rt  FRARCnoo  dk,  waa  horn  in  1708  at 

Vidan(»,  in  north  western  Spain.  Early  in  life  he 
joineil  the  Jesuits,  for  some  years  was  lecturer  in 
philosojihy  and  theology  at  Segovia,  Santiago,  and 
ramplona,  and  iM-came  famous  a;*  a  preacher,  hut 
still  more  as  a  hamorist  and  satirLnt.  hy  his  writings, 
espedaUy  hia  novel  of  Friar  Uerimd.  £x«ept 
Cervantea  and  Qnevedo  no  man  had  a  larger  ahaire 
of  that  peculiar  grave  humour  which  is  one  of  the 
si>ecial  pro^lucts  of  Spain,  and  with  him  it  MceniH 
to  have  l>een  almost  irri'iiK  .s>iMc.  Even  in  Ymifh 
Tritonphantt  an  account  of  a  motujue  performed  by 
the  studenta  of  his  own  order  at  Salamanca  in 
1727,  in  honour  of  the  eanooitaHon  of  two  young 
Jesuits,  he  could  not  altogether  control  hn  pro* 

i>eiisity  to  ridicule.  The  I.rttfis  of  Junn  ilf  fa 
'^ii'  iiia,  written  in  173'2,  on  a  pamphlet  hy  a  (|uack 
doctor  at  Segovia  wlm  had  given  him  oU'ence,  are 
a  good  example  of  his  style,  l>ut  a  more  character- 
istic one  ia  tM  Dia  Grande  de  Navarra,  a  deacrip* 
tion  of  the  ceremonial  at  Pamplona  on  the  aoeeariOB 
of  Ferdinand  VI.  in  1748,  which  he  wrote  at  the 
reiiuest  of  tin'  !iH  a!  authorities.  It  i.s,  in  fact,  an 
adroit  caricature  of  the  grandiltKjueuce,  p4inipo(«ity, 
and  inflated  phrase  usual  on  such  occasions,  l)ut 
his  artful  flatteiy  of  provincial  vanity  and  ollicial 
eelf-importanee  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  good  Pam- 
plonesc,  and  they  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him, 
which  he  apj^Mjafed  to  with  an  atlmirable  assnnip- 
tioii  of  iiijurwl  innocence  when  the  wits  of  Madrid 
charge*!  him  with  the  joke.  He  had  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  shams  and  pteCances  of  all  ^ortM.  Friar 
Gerund  waa  aimed  a»  tlie  charlatanism  of  the 
popular  preaehera  of  iJie  day,  especially  the  preach* 
ing  friait*.  The  decline  of  culture  produced  un- 
critical atidiences,  ami  ihciw'  again  swarms  of 
preiw.diei-s  who  trie<l  to  get  credit  with  the  crowil 
tor  originality  bv  tricks,  mannerisms,  and  clai>- 
trap.  Isla's  model,  aa  he  owned  in  his  preface, 
was  Don  Quixott;  what  Cervantea  had  done  with 
the  sham  chivalry  ami  sentiment  of  the  romanoea, 
Ik'  r^trove  to  do  with  llie  vulgar  l>ufr(Mineries  of  the 
piilliit.  ami  he  wJiw  almost  eijiuilly  nui  ce^v-ful.  The 
liivt  volume  came  out  at  Madrid  in  ITo'^,  and  in 
three  days  the  whole  edition  of  1.7(><)  was  sold  ofL 
From  the  king  down  eveiybody  was  delighted  with 
it— everybody,  that  is,  except  the  friars,  for  '  Frur 
Gerundio '  at  once  became  a  nickname,  and  thetr 
Congregations,  they  f<mnd,  laughwl  at  instead  of 
with  them.  But  the  friars  were  a  jmiwci,  and  at 
their  instance  the  Impiisition  htopi>»'iI  the  imlilica- 
tion  of  the  book.  A  clandestine  edition  ot  vol.  iL, 
with  the  imprint  of  Ctimpazas,  as  well  as  a  reprint 
of  vol.  i.,  came  (»ut  in  1  <70,  and  another  in  1787, 
hut  n(me  with  a  license  until  1813.  Isia  was  stnick 
down  ^^it^  ]iaral\-is  in  17l>7  lus  In-  \4as  nl..  sing  the 
e«lict  exiK'lliii;:  tiic  .lesuits,  hut  he  insisted  on  shar- 
ing the  lot  of  Ids  coninuies,  an<l  l>etook  himself  to 
Bologna,  where  lie  lived,  cheerful  and  uncomplain- 
ing, in  poverty  and  fll-health.  until  thoend  of  1781. 
A  little  before  his  detith  Ih'  wmte  his  translation  of 
Gif  lilaa.  A  friend  lia'l  ur;:ed  him  to  assert  their 
country's  claim  to  a  lKK»k  that,  as  tlic  I  rt  nch  them- 
selves acknowle<lgeil,  ha«l  lK»en  nt<deii  from  Spain, 
hut  he  ohiccte<l  that  he  was  not  David  enough  to 
attack  such  a  Goliath  aa  Le  Sage,  and  that  he  had 
never  read  Gil  Bla».  But  afterwards,  havfaiB 
nnihing  to  do,  he  t-xik  it  up  and  translnt'^1  it.  ami 
turtlicr  amused  liinis.  lf  with  a  jtreface  in  which  he 
liiinioured  his  friend's  p;itrioiic  idea  in  his  own 
I  grave  way,  by  a  circuiuHtantial  story  in  the  style 
I  of  gemnrfie  and  the  Xh'a  Gramk^  of  how  Latlagt 
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( wlio  never  was  in  Spain ).  bt'in;;  in  tlio  suite  of  tlie 
French  ambassador  at  Ma<lriii,  nu-i  a  certain  An<l:i- 
lasimi  advocate  who  pave  him  the  MS.  of  the  novel. 
On  his  title-page  lie  put,  '  Stolen  from  Bpilii,  and 
restored  to  it«  country  and  native  lan|[aage  by  a 
jealous  Spaniard  who  will  not  allow  hu  nation  to 
r>L'  made  K&me  of;'  words  which  ioifficiently  indi- 
cate his  drift ;  but  his  gravity  iiiipofted  upon  the 
Comte  de  Neufcliftteau  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  provoked  a  seriooa  refutation  in  to  which 
Llorente  replied  in  1620;  and  the  oontroTer^y, 
Iiiivinj;  that  element  of  paia<ln\-  vliipli  ^'ives 
vitality  to  ailment,  sLili  (iiaiiUaiiis  a  luiui  cxist- 
enoe.    See  Le  Sage. 

The  best  edition  of  Ida's  works  is  tb«t  in  voL  xr. 
of  the  BMioUea  de  Autorea  EapanoUi,  giving  Fraif 
Otrtuidio,  the  Cartas  de  Juan  de  la  Eneina,  the  Din 
OrtUttU  de  JV^firami,  and* foil  collectioo  of  his  dcligUtful 
bttMit  bvt  omitti&g  hit  lennoiu  and  trmnslationa.  The 
fin^ili  tnadation  of  Friar  Otrund  (1772K  by  Dr 
WMmr  done  mf  Dr  Kogent),  la  aonienrlut  abridged 
and  a  little  vnlnr  in  iti  attempt*  at  the  dialeet  «l  the 
'ipi,  but 


Oaiiipo^ 


I  on  the  whole  pretty  faithful. 


Isia  de  Finos*  See  Pixc^-  (Tsla  de). 

IslAm*  or  EsLAM  (Arab.),  tlie  proper  name  of 
the  Mohanunodan  teli^'ion  ;  desi|;nating  coiiioli'te 
an<l  entire  bubiuiitMiuQ  uf  body  and  soul  to  Hod,  Wib 
will  and  his  8er>'ice,  as  well  as  to  all  thoee  articles 
of  faith,  oonunands,  and  ordinanoea  revealed  to  and 
oidained  by  Mohammed  the  prophetw  SmMobam- 

KEDAKISM. 

Islamabad*  See  Cuittagong. 

Idand  (A  S.  taiantl.  in,  'fsland,'  and  Umd. 

Ig  is  cojoi^it*'  ^vi''>  Iifl-  '7/.  o.  ultimatolv 
with  A.S.  v(i,  (Jothic  itiiuxt,  and  Lat.  a^ua,  all 
Hignifyin^'  'a  ^ti-eatii,'  '  water. '  The  s  in  island  crept 
in  through  coufuBion  with  Fr.  isle,  derived  from  Lfit. 
innita),  land  surrounde^l  bv  water.  Tlia  larger 
mamai  of  lend  sorroonded  by  water,  or  narts  of 
them,  are  Continenta  <q.v.),  and  the  term  island  i» 
usnally  rof-trirted  to  tVie  smaller.  Since  Australia 
ha,H  an  artja  uf  over  3,(HMI,(HK>  m.,  and  (omitting 
(Jreenland,  which  is  possihly  nn  ice-lwjund  aRiii- 
pelago)  New  Guinea,  the  next  island  in  sixe,  has 
only  903,000  so.  m.,  the  distinction  drawn  between 
continenta  and  ialanda  in  the  rettiicted  eense  is 
more  than  verbal.  There  are  few  large  islands. 
Borneo,  indeed,  is  little  inferior  in  size  to  New 
Guinea;  but  Matlafra««»ar  and  .Sumatra  are  the 
only  others  with  an  area  greater  than  100,000  sq. 
ni.  Honshil  (the  main  island  of  Japan)  and  Great 
Britain  rank  next,  the  latter  b<;in^  sixth  in  order  of 
si/0  if  New  Guinea  is  taken  as  hrst.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  relative  luainland  arm  ot  tlie 
la^eat  ielaadSi 

Art  -.  In 

^^^^^^  mi  ID. 

trelauil  40,:i00 

MiiKlaiiao  87,000 

IreUiKl  32/JoO 

Hayti.  „  Ss,!»«X> 

Ta!(iiiauia  26,-'W 

Livlon  24,700 

Nova  Zeni  bla  ( N.  Island  ).  19.  *  i 
Ticrra  del  FttCRp   IS.K"' 

Nova  zmble  (a.Iitaad).i&,7M0 

FoniKJM  16,liOt> 

llnitian  UM»0 

.Sicily  O.SOO 

Sanllnla   .9,000 

Two  cUww  of  ialanda  may  be  diatineniehed— 
eontinental  and  oceanic.    Continental  Inemd*  are 

closely  allied  by  the  stnu^fiirp  of  tlieir  rocks  to  the 
nearest  contin*»ntal  lanil,  ir.im  which  they  are 
rarely  far  diMiant,  all lum-li  xmietimes — an  in  the 
case  of  Ma<la;ia><'!ir  and  New  Zealand — separated 
by  depthi^  exceeding  KKM)  fatlioius.  As  a  mlOt 
oontinental  islands  lie  to  the  aoatb  and  eaat  of 
the  continent  with  which  they  are  aMociated. 
The  only  omMfiiona  to  this  nuo  are  ielaada  on 


New  Oninea  31.4, ou« 

Bonieu  ;^5^,t>X) 

Haaagascar  227,000 

811  mam  l02,ouo 

Honaha  8«,500 

Great  Brtfam  Vi.tm 

Celelion  

Nr  w  ZealaaU « S.  Iniaiul )..  f^.m 

 16,000 

Cuba   46.000 

Now  Zealaixl  ( N.  I sland )  .44.&O0 

■  Ncwfonnilland.  40.200 

 40,000 , 


the  continenlal  ehelf — i.e.  i^porated  by  depths  leg 
than  100  fathomt*,  which  have  been  cut  oir  from 
the  raainlaud  in  geologically  recent  timee.  Vritb 
the  exception  of  Madagascar  and  Now  ZealAod, 
the  separation  of  which  is  nnnannlfar  wpletf. 
the  plants  and  animals  of  oontinental  udaiias  are 
similar  to  Iho^e  on  the  adjacent  continent,  ar  t 
from  the  sli^dit  dillereuceb  detected  tiie  |M>riuu 
at  which  (reparation  took  place  has  aomeiimes 
been  calculated.  Gronpa  of  oontiDental  ialaiui* 
cncloHiug  seas  stretch  from  fbe  eonth-eaat  pesin- 
sala  of  each  of  the  northern  continenta  towardt 
the  nearest  southern  continent.  The  Greek 
Archipela^  potnt.s  from  the  Ilalkan  Peniosoli 
towards  Africa,  tlie  West  Indies  run  from  FloridA 
and  Yucatan  to  South  America,  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  oxtenda  from  the  Malay  PeniaMla 
to  Anatnuia.  These  arehipelasiiMa  reprewet 
niountainnuf^  tracts  of  continent  w-liich  ha^  e 
sideil,  or  else  irregular  portions  of  the  subjiumut: 

Iilateuu.H  which  are  undergoing  elevation.  ProfesMT 
fames  Geilue  points  out  in  a  paper  Gtvg. 
JtfiPf^.,  Fabniaiy  1880)  that  in  pa.'^t  geuiopni 
epochs  gnwpe  of  sreaft  iahmda  oon^iied  tho  mim 
or  the  present  etmnnente,  and  be  ehowa  renaon  for 
believing  that  the  evolution  of  continents  by  the 
incorporation  of  i.slandw  on  the  great  world  ridsreii 
is  still  jjoinjj  on,  although  acccmipanie<l  l>y  tl:'* 
fonnatiou  ot  new  islands  through  local  eroave 
action  on  the  coasts. 

Oceanie  IMaxtdt  rise  abruptly  from  |p«at  depths 
and  show  no  geological  continuity  with  the  oon- 
linent.s.  They  appear  either  (u*  (a)  VoloaHic  hl'truii. 
u.snally  rugged  peaks  ur  vast  accumulationi*  of  i&va 
nearly  as  precipitous  below  the  surface  as  above,  or 
as  (6)  Ctmil  lOandt  (see  under  COBAL,  rage  473). 
Nnroerous  snbniarine  mounuina  have  been  di»- 
coverc<l  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  which  only 
require  nxxierate  elevation  or  the  deposition  ol 
Hcdiment  or  coral  growth  to  appear  on  the  >urtjir> 
a3  iitlauds.  The  fauna  and  dura  of  <K:^nic  i.^^lami* 
like  those  of  Madagascar  and  New  Zealand,  which 
bioiogioaily  reeemble  oceanic  islandst  differ  widely 
from  thoee  of  the  continenta,  and  present  many 
featnrp"  of  T.Tni|iir'  interest,  which  have  been 
worked  oui  ui  Jci.iU  by  Wallace  in  his  Island 
Life    See  Gkoch \nnc.\L  DisTitini  tion. 

Continental  islands  iiave  in  historical  timet 
formed  the  cradles  of  great  commercial 
the  inanlar  position  giving  seeortty,  and  tha ' 
border  atttitt|f  at  onoe  aa  abarrier  to  the  lem  adi 
turous  continental  i)eople  and  as  a  highway  to 
the  bolder  islanders,  whose  closer  contact  «ith  tite 
sea  makes  them  nation.-t  <>f  sailors. — For  FhkHtinji 
Islands,  see  tiiat  head  ;  and  for  the  '  Islands  ot  tfac 
Blessed'  and  othor  fabulous  islands,  see  AxrtLXis, 

AT1.ANTIS,  AVALON,  BitEXn.AX,  ELYSIUM,  &C 

islandsbirc^  P^^rt  of  Nnrthumberliind  ir. 
England,  embraciuj,'  the  Fame  Islands,  t«.j^«'tfcet 
with  three  parislieii  adjoining  Berwick-on-Twr«ed 
(q.v.)  and  portions  of  two  othera»  Area,  98,444 
acres ;  iH.p.  .-{sT.i  Till  18H  It  fofttod  •  dstncfcnd 
part  of  Durham  county. 

Islay«  an  island  of  Argy  llshire,  13  miles  W.  rf 
Kintyre,  and  4  mile  SW.  of  .Jura,  fnmi  which  it  i- 
separated  by  tiie  Sound  of  Itduy.  Deeply  indexii*^ 
on  the  south  by  Loch  Indal  ( 12  H  miles),  lelav 
has  a  maximum  length  and  breadth  of  25^  and  l") 
miles,  and  an  area  of  346  sq.  ni.  It  contains 
several  iim%\\  fresh-water  lakes,  and  attain*  i 
height  of  1444  feet.  More  than  half  the  whc^* 
area  is  ca]ial>le  of  cultivation,  and  great  imprx>x-«- 
ments  have  lieen  etfecKnl  in  the  way  of 
making,  draining,  melamatiun,  \-c.  t>airy<i 
ing,  sb>ck*raising,  and  whiaky-distiUaiioa 
tosdlttg  indttstrtoaj  whilst  slate,  naiblci 
lead,  and  silver  havo  been  worked.  In  the  i 
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qI  the  century  the  old  proprietor  and  the  native 
tMuutry  iiave  been  largely  Rupi^rNe^letl  by  new- 
eottierH.  Inlay  communicatefl  with  Glasgow  bysteam- 
boat  and  lelegzaph.    Pop.  (1881)  7550 ;  ( 1891 )  7375. 

Ule  •f  Fraiieew  SeeMAuwritm. 

Isle  orXan,  Wight,  &c.  Sec  Man,  Wic.m. 
Isle  of  Pines  rul.a.    Soe  Pin- OH  (  Isla  dk  ). 

Isles*  LoKU  UK  TilK,  a  title  burne  by  a  race  of 
Seot^  ehiefa. ,  See  LOBO  op  the  Isubb. 

Isleworth.  a  MiiMlcRex  parish,  on  the  left 
hank  of  tl>o  Tlianies,  12  miles  WSW.  of  London. 
Here  is  Sion  Hunse,  a  f^cat  of  the  Duke  of  Nortli- 
nmberland,  the  f^aoe  where  the  crown  wae  offered 
to  hmij  Jane  Grey.   Pop.  15,8M. 

Islfnjfton,  a  sulmrlt  of  London,  but  so  closely 
ctiri net  ted  witli  it  as  to  form  imrt  of  it,  is  situated 
2i  miles  N.  of  St  VmiV>>.  I'op.  (1861)  165,341; 
(1871)213.778;  (1H9I)  .31*.). 14.1  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  nnmber  of  ita  ruliuious,  edveational,  and 
benevolent  instltutionii.  The  Agricnltural  Hall 
( 1861 ),  whi>re  the  great  national  cattle  and  horse 
idiowii  are  held,  is  capahlu  of  holding  .">(),0(K)  people. 
In  1885  Inlington  was  made  a  parliamentary 
borough.  It  returns  four  membera  to  pMrlisment, 
one  memlier  for  each  of  its  four  dixHsions, 

Ifimall.  a  town  ami  river  jMjrt  in  the  Ru8.«»ian 
govern iix  iit  nf  lt<s.sarabia,  stands  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kilia  l>ranc-h  of  the  I)anul)C,  48  niiles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Formerly  a  Turkish 
ftiitmi,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Buwaroff  in 
Peeember  17B0;  eame  into  poeMaBiaa  of  Riuiila  in 
]^\'2:  wa.*  ax-*i;rn<'d  to  Moluavia  by  the  tn  nty  (if 
I'Ans,  iH'tti,  iUi  tortificitions  bein;;  razed  ;  and  was 
I  rarwf erre»l  to  Ku>«Hia  a;;ain  by  the  Ik-rlin  Congress 
•M  187H.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  com,  wool, 
tallow,  «)d  hi<lM.  Pop.  with  the  adjoining  Tntch- 
koff{  IsetJ)  .11,770;  (IKH.-,)  .3H,0H4  ;  ( 1S97 )  31.29:?. 

Isniailim  a  small  town  on  I<ake  Timsuh, 
through  which  the  Suez  Canal  jwuvHe.-*.  It  stands 
am  the  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez  and  on  the  Sweet 
Water  Canal.  During  the  constmction  of  tlie  canal 
it  wsH  the  headquarters  of  the  work,  having  liecn 
f.-Minde<l  in  IWi*!.  but  it  is  now  a  place  of  on^*  1850 
inh  i1>it.i.nt'<  -The  name  Isiii;\ilia  wan  also  given  tO 
Ooodokoni  (q.v.)  on  the  White  Nile. 

IsauUlts*  a  Ifohammedan  sect.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Shiah,  or  party  of  Ali,  they  held  that  the 
riitnitty  of  Inii\m,  or  head  of  the  tme  faith,  was 
tnbert^t  in  tli»-  houi*e  of  the  Prophet  and  the  line 
€34  Ali,  the  Prophet's  cousin.  son  in-Iaw,  and  chosen 
lientenent.  They  arose  in  Syria  aii<i  Persia,  taking 
ilMBV  aane  from  one  Ismail,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  evrentb  and  last  of  the  ImAms,  and  who 
lired  afiout-  770  A.  P.  But  the  sect  acouiretl  its 
irni^Kirtance  a  century  later  from  AlMiallah  al 
K  m1<1  n  I'ei^^iari  of  .Susiana,  and  non  of  .Maimiiii. 
ki"  ■>»  a*  aji  uculiM,  a  scholar,  an<l  an  able  iugL'ler. 
Hie  I.«niallU  bad  then  no  visible  ImAm  ;  inuee^rthe 
fflMeh  loot  its  twelfth  and  last  ImAm  m  the  mys> 
Sarioas  diMuipearaaee  of  Ifohamraed  in  879  A.T>. 
Tlv?  idea  </  a  '  Hidden  Imtal/  de^tineil  to  appear 
for  the  refortuatinn  uf  religion  and  of  the  world, 
thof  .trie"  nti-e^^arv  for  it#i  existence.  To  under- 
cxuiM  iJm  whole  empire,  to  prepare  a  threat  revolu- 
tjkia  aad  overthrow  Islam  was  AUlallah's  desire. 
Uis  latMtnimeot  w«s  the  faith  in  a  *  Hidden  ImAm,' 
•«r  *Mahdi.'  'Guided  or  Inspired  One,'  style<l  by 
A>«l*il:ih  the  seventh  pmphet.  Mohammed  havjn;,' 
* '^m  the  "ixth.  Ilis  many  w  idely-sprca*!  «luis  or 
rviisaionarif*^  taa};lit  their  converts  that  this  coming 
•4«Ihr«rer  had  opened  np  the  tme  and  mystic  mean* 
sac  ^  Konui.  The  teaeliinir  of  lul  previmis 
j^-v^i^tfts  WAS  abrogate! I  hy  him.  Converts  paAsin<; 
tMixro^gb  their  nine  stages  uf  instruction  learned  to 
all  poiitfva  taUpon.    Piayan,  tithee,  pil> 


griiuiiges,  legal  purity,  and  other  reli^Mons  obser- 
vances were  shown  to  have  nieaniii<<  and  SM  for 
only  the  blinded  crowd.  A  Demiufgnt  was 
declared  to  be  tlie  worldiR  maker.    The  reenr* 

recti<m,  the  oiul  of  the  world,  final  judgment,  and 
rewardM  and  punishments  were  mere  allcffories. 
The  universe  was  eternal.  Finally,  Isdief  was 
made  almolutclv  fn«e.  Mohammed,  the  Chief, 
Hidden  ImAm,  Klahdi,  or  Seventh  Prophet,  son  of 
Ismail,  was,  after  all,  not  to  appear  but  in  his 
doctrine  taught  by  1iis  disciples  and  apostles;  and 
the  duty  of  all  lu  lievers  was  to  bring  the  world's 
sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  these.  Abdnllah's 
son,  Ahmed,  succeeded  him  as  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ismailian  Society.  In  his  time  a  Babylonian 
peasant^  Hanidan  Kannat,  joined  it,  Wnwiff  a 
missionary,  a  leader,  and  at  length  about  891  pro- 
claim o«l  a  communistic  system.  For  two  oentnries 
the  Karmathians  were  the  scourge  of  Islam  and 
the  East.  An  Ismailian  miMsionar^'  among  the 
Herliers  of  C<in.Htaiitine  called  the  people  to  arms 
in  All's  name.  Obeidallab,  a  descendant  of  Ab> 
dallah  al  Kaddah,  and  uraad  Master  of  the 
Ismailian  Society,  wa-'  put  at  the  head  of  the 
revolution,  before  whit  h  the  Aghlahile  (K09)  and 
the  E<lrisite  jK>werf«  ijuiekly  fell  ;  and,  calling  him- 
self a  scion  of  Ah,  b\'  Katima  tlie  Truphet's 
daughter,  was  declared  Cfalif  and  Mahdi.  The  rise 
of  bis  dynasty,  which  is  called  the  Fatimite,  is  the 
meet  remarkable  example  in  history  of  the  power 
of  religious  enthusiasm  leil  by  run^eious  jmiHtsture. 
^ypt  (970)  and  Syria  were  ndded  to  its  empire. 
The  Kanuathians  ret dgni^eil  it  and  paid  it  tribute. 


Isma'il  PMlia,  Khedive  of  ^ypi  (a.T.)  Ikon 

1863  to  1879. 


Isobars*  See  Mkteorouoot. 

Isochronism  (Gr.  t«o«,  'equal;'  rhronos, 
'time').  A  pendulum  is  isochronous  when  its 
viliraii<>ii'<  are  i>erfonned  in  e<pial  times,  whether 
these  vibrations  be  large  or  small ;  but  it  can  only 
possess  this  property  by  lieing  constrained  to  nova 
in  a  cycloidal  arc    See  CYCLOID. 

Isoclinal  l^trata.    See  Geoixkiy,  .Mocn- 

TAINS,  and  (under  Stnituiii)  SrKATlKICATlON. 

IsocrateSf  the  Athegian,  who  was  Imm  438 
B.C.  and  died  338  B.C.,  represents  the  |>erfection  of 
'epideictic'  oratory — ^Le.  orator^'  in  which  form  and 
literary  finish  eonnt  for  everything,  and  matter  for 
very  little.  Oratory,  a^  a  department  of  literature, 
was  in  Athens  the  outc«>mu  of  that  growth  of 
litigiousness  and  development  of  the  law-courts 
which  characterised  Athens  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponneeian  wara.  The  conseonent 
necessity  under  which  every  Athenian  waji  of 
able  to  defend  himself  in  a  court  of  law  fii->*t  fostennl 
the  ri-e  uf  Ji  rla.<i  of  miMi  the  Sophi.Ht-.  «  ho  pro- 
fe>H«-d  to  teach  the  art  of  argument,  eveu  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  won«  ap|>ear  the  better  canse; 
and  next,  as  the  liteiaiy  tssto  of  Athenian  jnriee 
increased,  fcetered  the  rise  of  a  class  who  proiemed 
to  ti  H(  h  the  art  of  literary  form,  and  who  taught 
Ky  examph'  tiitlKT  than  preet\j(t.  Hence  '  r  pideic- 
tie'  oratory,  .•^liow  -jieeHies,  Such  teaflien<  of 
rhetoric  have  existed  in  oth'-r  eounlries,  but  at  no 
place  and  in  no  age  have  they  reached  the  artistic 
excellence  of  I»o<Tate.«.  This  is  |NMrtly  dne  to  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  | peculiar  cirramstanees  just 
«'\plaine<l,  tea<'herH  of  rli'  torie  in  Atlien*  at  this 
time  could  gain  the  car  i>f  the  public,  whilst  el^«e- 
where  and  at  other  tinif^  the  teacher's  audience  has 
consisted  of  his  pupils,  and  he  has  Iscked  the 
stimnluR  and  the  corrective  of  competent  eritidsm. 
But  though  the  hour  had  come,  it  might  have 
»ounde<l  in  vain  had  not  the  man  l>een  there.  A 
brief  snmmary  of  Isocrstes'  life  will  show  that 
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nature  hiui  (le^i^•ne^i  lain  for  his  work.  If  liis 
Bi>L-iH!hes  arc  doliciint  in  practicality  to  an  extent 
that  has  irritated  >i'iebahr  for  instRncf,  it  is  be* 
canse  Isocratea  wa»  hinnelf  so  titterly  unnraetieal. 
The  son  of  a  nro«perous  flute-maker,  litocrates 
receive!  nn  <>xcelient  education,  and  in  his  youth 
hean!  ili  -Imw  ^pcoches  made  at  Atliens  tlio 
eariicHt  eijuluiutic  urator,  Gorgias.  He  &lm  li»ten«^ 
to  tiie  lecturer  of  the  philosopher  PnMlicaa,  and 
jfiined  the  circle  of  Socrates.  But  he  only  ooauetted 
nith  philosophy,  and  tiiough  in  the  Fhattmt  of 
Plato  Socrates  expreHses  the  highest  expectations 
of  htm,  Isocratest  a}>an«lfme<l  pliUoeophy.  He  then 
t<)i)k  to  speech-writ  ill;;  a-s  a  jirofeHHion,  hut  he  had 
none  of  tlie  talents  required  iu  the  coinpoaitiou  of 
•peeches  having  such  a  practical  object  as  that  of 
winniag  «  cnee  in  a  law-oonrtb  Aner  trying  hia 
hand  M  MX  sneh  speeches  (40S-M9  B,o.)  be  aban* 
doned  logography.  If  he  failed  in  writing  practical 
speeches  to  he  delivert-d  l»y  t»thers,  he  was  still  Ii-sm 
adapted  by  natnn>  to  ik-livxT  liis  own  y^i(!e<*lies 
hinwelf  and  follow  a  political  career ;  his  voice  w  ius 
too  feeble,  and  he  waa  much  too  ner\'ons.  Other 
people  since  Isocrates  having  failed  in  other 
pnnnits  have  betaken  themselves  to  schoolmaster- 
ui;?,  hut  Isficraten  dt'scrvcs  ilw  (i<  lit  nf  havin;^ 
been  tlie  lirst  to  discovfer  this  rcHouive.  AlK)Ut  iRK) 
B.C.  lie  set  up  as  a  teacher  of  oratory,  though  he 
did  indeed  profess,  in  the  speech  whieh  served  as 
hia  praepectas  {Agaiiut  the  SophitU)^  to  give  a 
general  practical  education.  In  his  prospectus  he 
was  careful  to  di>ttini^uish  Idmself  from  sucn  shallow 
preteiulfn*  a-s  tin?  Suphii<ts  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  fmni  sucli  unpractical  teiichen"  as  philo- 
sophers. Tliis  sample  of  his  skill  a.s  an  artist  in 
words,  though  it  arew  from  Plato  (Eidkftdemutt 
304,  D)  some  eontemptnous  animadvenion*  on  the 
little  knowledge  of  certain  iKjrsons  who  cultivate 
the  domain  internieiliate  between  philosophy  and 
l>olitic8,  succeeded  in  drawing  to  him  [niiiilx  who 
nubscKquently  became  distinguuihed,  statesmen  such 
as  Timotheus  and  Laodaniast  hiatoriaaa  audi  aa 
Kphorus  and  Theopompus,  oraton  mdi  as  bsos, 
Lycurgus,  .'Eschines,  and  Hyperidea.  Pnpils  paid 
bim  ItHH)  drai  liiii.i'.  and  were  luiL  Ly  him  turough  a 
courH?  of  tlirei'  or  fotir  y>;ai>'  duration.  He  himself 
comp<)s<Hi  nii»ili-l  N]ii'.  (  |iL's  fur  tliem,  such  as  the 
Pmwgyricus  (about  3.S0  ».«;.|  and  the  Plat<ricu^ 
(373),  and  corrected  the  oratorical  exercises  com- 
poaed  Imt  them.  But  he  also  wrote  speeches  in- 
Mnded  to  he  praetlca! :  one  of  them,  the  Anhi' 
damm  (365  B.C. ),  may  ai  lii.illy  have  Ix  rn  composed 
for  and  delivered  by  tli»;  S|>artiui  king,  Architlamus, 
liut  till'  majority,  for  iuHtance  the  Si/mmarhicus 
(357  or  S55  B.C. ),  the  Aref^uftfim^  { aliout  354  rt.c. ), 
the  Panathennieut  (S42-339i,  an.l  thu  Icttcrn  to 
Philip  of  Mace<ton,  were  not  designed  to  l>e  de- 
livered bnt  to  l>e  circulated  an<l  rea«l — they  are 
ill  fi<'t  till;  caili'-^t  imliln  al  painphlet-*  known.  .\s 
a  iKilitician,  or  rat  Ih-i  a  wuutil  lie  politician,  IsocrateH 
has  only  one  id«  i.  ami  that  an  utterly  impractic- 
able one— to  nnite  all  Greeks  together  in  a  joint 
attack  upon  the  common  foe,  Pema.  The  practical 
commentary  on  thii*  ridiculouH  Pan -Hellenistic  i 
paniicea  wa^  the  dcHtrtiction  of  Greek  freotlom  on  ! 
the  field  oi  <  d  i  irinwi  by  the  vitv  l'liili](  to  whom 
Inocrates  ltM»lvetl  to  make  nuHtrum  efTective. 
'That  dishonest  victory."  in  the  words  of  Milton, 
'killed  with  report  that  old  man  etoquent,'  Iso- 
erates  did  indeed  die  shortly  after  the  news  of  the 
battle  at  tli<-  w^*^  of  ninety  four,  hut  it  may  l)e 
douhte<l  wlii  ili.  r  it  was  the  news  tliat  ki!lo«l  the 
Scho4dmast<  r.  I  n|Ma(  iir,il  Isocrates  certainly  was. 
Alexander  con<juered  .Asia  in  less  tiuje  than  it  UK»k 
Iwwrate!*  to  wnU;  a  hingle speech  ( the  Pnnerjifricuii ).  , 
Bat  it  was  this  veiy  charaeteriatic  which  made  tlie 
oiatoiy  of  Isocrates  wliat  it  ia  And  Milton's 
tiibate  to  lum  may  serve  to  femiiid  aa  thal»  in  tlie  I 


opinion  of  all  competent  judges,  for  nicli.ly,  wiifU^ 
merit,  (xifection  uf  form  and  literary  finish,  Im- 
crates  stands  unrivalled.    He  has  of  ooant  tia 
defects  of  his  aualities.    His  work  may  be  ftwhlial, 
but  it  is  undeniably  laboured.     He  nuy  liA^t 
melody,  hut  it  is  apt  to  become  nionotonons.  Hf  e 
always  smooth,  even  wliere  he  onpln  r.r  rtomiy. 
fciuch  perfection  of  form  as  he  attaiuiHi  could  oah 
produced  by  an  artist  who  was  willing  to  isoiicf 
evcrythiog  else  to  it^  and  laociates  ^  natare  M 
readily  iudine  to  do  so.   A  f^w  ohvions  (RneiaStitf 
and  a  few  morel  senrinirTits  were  all  tbM  Ik* 
required  in  the  way  of  umu<  r  for  a  s«i»e*>ch— inderi 
for  many  speeches.    The  result  i-  tliat  having' r*--^ : 
one  of  his  Hpecches  y<tu  have  rend  all.    i  lie  wutlisKii 
morality  are  indeed  eUTiud,  but  they  will  not  hnu 
eternal  repetition.   Had  but  one  of  bia  spesehtt 
snrvived,  nis  poverty  of  thought  wmdd  never  ls*i 
been  discovered,  hut  fate  witlj  cruel  kindiwe 
m  esjcrvuil  nearly  everj'thing  he  ever  wrote.   Bii»  «i  i 
ls(jcrate«  is  too  beautiful  to       ahsnlntely  pertert 
himself,  we  must  not  forget  that  to  ap|ii«eiate  Hr« 
services  to  Greek  literature  we  must  not  soom^:'  : 
bim  apart  from  the  history  of  Greek  oi-ator?-.  Hr 
demonstrated  once  and  for  all,  and  at  predtch 
tlie  time  wlien  the  demonstration  w»us  nfc»-^*tn. 
that  pruaHs  m  well  as  jsietry  amy  have  an  artist:r 
beauty,  may  have  rhythm^  How,  and  meloilT  >i 
its  own.   It  was  worth  a  lifetime's  labour  to  efT'^  ' 
this;  and  if  it  was  only  in  Demosthenes  that  in> 
outward  beauty  came  to  be  wedded  with  noUrr 
and  with  manfier  iiualitics,  let  us  rememWr  tUt 
it  were  w  vain  to  exi>ect  the  fruit  v>ith..ut  ti^ 
blossom  as  to  imagine  that  we  cimld  have 
Demoethenea  withoat  Isocrates. 

The  fifst  editiM  wsa  mintsd  at  Miha  im  14S1  Tm 
bast  sdltioa  of  the  text  is  that  la  the  Teabasr  saHw. 

There  are  excellent  English  notes  on  the  DawnmiauuiA 
PanettitricHM  by  J.  £.  Sandys,  German  note*  bj  Rsit^ca- 
Htcin  on  the  latter  and  the  Artoimyilicu:  ThstS  Ills 
KagUiih  traualatioQ  by  Freere  ( liJiH  el  tq.y, 

Isodynamic  Imic1tate«  and  Ifl«mi( 

Linei*  (f>i  equal ;'  </i//io/nM,  '  ffTLt?  ;   kUfn>.  ' 

'  I  beml ; '  ijiiniii,  '  aii  angle ' ),  or  lines  of  t^ual  forte, 
equal  inclinatiim,  and  eaual  do  lination.  an^  tli:'^ 
systems  of  lines,  which  iieing  hiid  down  oo  ms(s 
represent  the  magnetism  of  the  glolie  as  ezhihivw  | 
at  the  eaith's  sur^e  in  three daases of  pheapmen*. 
the  varying,'  intensity  of  the  foroe,  the  varyinir  /hf 
or  inclinalioM  of  the  neeille,  and  its  varj  ing  drcHn*  ' 
tion  from  the  true  meridian.   See  Magnetlsm. 

I'8olalMla,IraLAllADiut  See  Bououax  I 

Islands. 

IfiOla  ISros.«UI,  or  I««ola  Li  noa  (Great  or  I>»!ic 
Island),  a  Ion;,',  iudt.av   inland,  27   miles  by  .v 
ninning  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Daliiiatia. 
against  Zata.   It  helonga  to  Austria.  Pb|k.  lliOM. 

T«»onicr1.*%1Il  (from  the  Greek  word  uom/r*j. 
*compot«ed  of  equal  parts'),  the  relation  betwem 
chemical  comp^mnds  which  are  idenli'  al  in  th^ir 
ultimate  or  percentage  coiu|Hmition.  but  prevest 
ditterences  in  their  eheniical  pm]<erti«>.  ImmmIV 
compimnds,  or  uomeriiks,  are  divisible  into  mett- 
nienc  eomiwunds,  or  vtrtaincridrji,  and  polym«rir 
compounds,  or  j>ohpnerti/<  s. 

In  all    metameric   couijn»unds  the  molecnl^* 
weight  is  the  san>e,  while  in  all  i»olvmeric  rwi 
poonda  the  molecular  weights  are  simple  mttltiplf* 
of  the  molecular  weiffht  of  the  lowest  uenhM'rf 
the  gn)up.    As  an  flhiHtrRtion  of  metamerid^* 
propionic  acid,  C^H^'OOllH,  acetate  of  m«»tb«l. 
('H,r(i  (i(.'H„  an.l  foimi,-  ctli.'r.   H  (  n-<»4  H. 
nniy   l»e  taken.    Their   rational  formnUe,  wIua;* 
e\|tress  their  probable  con»titntioa»  an  pvifwilv 
distinct,  yet  th^  aU  have  the  mme  perce'Btap' 
Cfnnposition,  the  same  omfdrical  fonuala,  C»H^  •» 
and  the  sanie  umleeuler  WMght  (74X 
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As  so  Hlmtnitimi  of  polyniericleti,  the  hy(ln>- 
c&rbooB  linniitI(i;^'oiis  with  nieliant  |^as  may  U- 
Ukcii.  Olcliant  -.-a^  in  n'pn'wntcHl  liy  llie  formula 
C,H,,  prnpyN'tif  !>y  ( ',11^,  butylt  nc  hy  <  \U^,  amylcne 
by  C,U|^  Tbeae  HulMtaaces  li»ve  the  same  per- 
eenuge  compoMtian,   Imt  diflSsnnk  moleealar 

Tm  oM-bohydratcs,  wMch  ure  represented  by 
the  general  formula  CiHyMn,  present  well-markeu 
examples  of  iM>mcriHm.  Thu»,  cellulose,  CgH,„Oj, 
(tiait-h,  C^H,„<)j.  an»i  gum,  C,H,„Og,  are  moui- 
neric ;  while  grape-sagmr,  CaH.iO^  possesses  the 
Mine  percenta^  oomposition,  hnt  twice  as  high 
A  molecular  weight,  m  lactic  acid,  C,H,0,,  and  the 
mme  percentage  compoaition,  but  three  timefl  as 
hij^  a  iii<il<  <MiTar  weight,  !w  acetic  acid,  CJI/). ; 
bence  the  three  last-named  subetaooee  are  poly- 
meric. 

The  uKMt  raoent  rsMaiehw  hvn  bnnigbt  to  light 
tke  •xbtenee  of  •eveiml  QM(^  rtakUm  of  no- 

II.    A  tatdomtric  l>o<ty  is  one  in  whiclj  the 


rMetaon  to  some  reaffent^s  is  as  if  certain  hydrogen 
atontA  were  in  one  i>Uioi'  in  the  iiu)lt'cnlp,  wliile  to 
othen  it  is  as  if  tue  hydrouen  occupied  a  ditFerent 
poritioa ;  and  a  tMtomeric  body  may  be  desmomenc 
vbMi  it  ean  be  preparad  in  wooanMahly  diflbreot 
§anm,  dIffSsring  from  one  anotlwr  n  the  pmltion  of 
th>»*«  «  ainlfi  iiig  hyilrogens.  AUoitoineric  Ixxlies 
have  a  bimilar  chemical  btructure,  hut  the  go<j- 
metrical  .•«ymmetry  is  ditferent,  a»  in  the  following 
eaoe  (in  which  the  symbol  X  stauda  for  the  group 

PUMHeAell  lljleie  AoU. 

|:C:C:|  h^^'^'H 

Tho  f]»if'-Ti'>n  of  gpometricaMy  symmetrical  or 
asyriimetrioil  ai  rrvn^fincnt  of  atoms  in  a  molecule 
hiv*  l>»"<Nime,  in  tin'  lutml-i  of  Wislicomis  and  others, 
one  of  oooiuderahle  iniportaoce  in  reierence  to 
iMaMffm.  Quite  poesibly  the  allotrapfe  aiodifiea- 
tfaoe  of  aoow  of  the  elementi  (lee  Allotropy)  are 
mA\j  ieomerte  diflTerenceii  of  arrangement  of  the 
ati>rn<«  within  the  >T<ilecale  (q.v.).  See  also  Aro- 
SCATIC  SEKIKS  and  CHEMISTRY  ( VoL  IIL  p.  152). 

nllliiHi  (derived  from  the  Greek  words 
•M*.  *e|iaaC end  inorphit  'form')  strictly  sigDities 
mnilarity  of  form,  bat  it  is  now  restricted  by 
cbeTni«t«t  to  those  sulwtances  which  are  not  only 
^tmiljur  in  their  cr>'»talline  form,  hut  are  also 
aoaJttgous  in  their  chemical  oomi^o^ition.  The 
diamond,  C,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  FeO,Fe,0,, 
Md  pouabalom,  K,S0..A1,(S04)„24H,0.  all 
cryatallise  in  octahedra,  out  there  is  obviously 
DO  analogy  in  the  chemical  coni|)osition  of  the»e 
^ah»tanc«»  ;  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  spinelle  nihy, 
M4f»J.AljO,.  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  Fe(  ),Ki"j( 
ajtu  chrome  ore,  FcO,Cr,0|,  not  only  crystallise  in 
•ecabedca,  bat  (as  tlieu-  fonnala  ahow)  are  also 
Mnkgooa  io  their  ehendeal  eompositioik.  Henee 
th*?  memlMTsi  of  the  latter  group,  not  the  former, 
Mr  truly  i«)mor|ihou«  in  the  rcMtrictetl  sense.  Ah 
f.jr:h^r  exaniiili-?*  we  may  ijuoie  the  elements 
raie,  antimony,  and  tellurium ;  the  chloriile, 
iodide,  and  fluoride  of  potassiam ;  the 
*M  of  aiominioim  iron,  chromiom,  and 
:  and  for  additional  lirts  refer  to  Miller's 
f^.  -  i/  Phi/^irs.  In  moHt  cases,  r»  Mit«cherIioh 
,  t..  VI  hom  we  owe  most  of  our  knowle<lge  of  tin-' 
#nhj«rt)  tihowe*!.  the  rli.>niical  composition  of  suh 
nce»  tiut  corrt-wpond  in  form  is  analogous ;  and 
tkat  chemist  further  endeavoaied  to  prove  that 
egyetailine  form  is  independent  of  the  chemical 
I  fif  the  atoms,  and  that  it  is  determine<l 
by  their  grouping  and  relative  po-^innn^  ;  tin- 
aam^ter  of  atiinis  combined  in  the  same  way 
■Iwwys  productng,_acGordinf  to  him,  the  same 


eeyvcalliiM  fonn.  The 


of  dmilarity  in 


cn,'Ht«INne  form  -with  olmflarlty  in  atomic  arrange- 

rncnt  is  the  most  im]H)rtant  genoraliKafion  vet 
arrived  at  in  the  science  of  crystallogrnjdiy  ;  an<f  in 
chemistry  it  has  l>een  of  esjiential  service  in  facili- 
tating the  classification  of  compounds,  and  to  some 
extent  in  determining  the  eombining  nnmben  or 
atomic  weights  of  the  elementary  Ixtilies. 

iHO'poda  (ttr.,  '  e<|iiHl  foxted  ).  an  order  of 
higher  Crustaceans  in  tiie  divi>ion  with  un.stalked 
eyes.  The  bo<iy  is  usually  tiattened,  and  the  first 
pair  of  abdominal  legs  fonn  a  li«i  o\  erlapping  tiM 
others,  which  seuerally  liear  gills.  Tney  are 
mostly  marine,  out  the  wood-lice  are  terrestrial ; 
they  ^ive  mainly  on  decaying  animal  matter,  Imt 
many  are  luirabilic.  The  uennn  Tanai.s  {.eems 
ancestral  and  primitive ;  AselTns  in  vcrv  common, 
both  in  fresh  and  salt  water ;  the  grilible  ( Lim- 
noria)  bores  into  wharf-posts  ana  ship-sides; 
Idotea  includes  the  largest  forms  with  adaptive 
colours  and  sometimes  phosphore«icence  ;  the  family 
IJopyridie  are  parasitic  on  other  Cruntaceans,  and 
have  very  small  males ;  the  family  ^Egidte  in- 
cludes many  'fish-lice;'  some  of  the  i>arasitic 
CymothoidA  era  fiist  male  and  then  female.  The 
Oniaeidm  era  terrestrial,  and  feed  on  decaying 
vegetable  matter  ;  they  are  familiarly  known  as 
•wood-lice,'  'sow-hugs,'  '  pill  hugs,'  'nlatere,'  of 
which  Oni^cuH,  I'orrt  llin,  and  ,\nnadiIlo  are  com- 
mon genera.  See  Cklstacka,  I  ish-louss,  WoOD- 
UCE. 

Isetiieniial  Lines.  See  Tkmprraturb. 

ISOtroplsn*  phvsioal  homogeneity  or  amorph* 
ism ;  identity  of  efastic  forces  of  propagation  of 
vibration  (light,  heat^  sound),  or  ioentity  of  ana* 
oeptibility  to  magnetiaation,  in  all  direetloiiB. 

IS]pahAll«  Projwrly  Isfahan,  a  famous  city  of 
Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  anil 
formerly  caitit&l  of  the  entire  country,  is  situated 
on  the  Zenderud,  in  an  extenaive  and  fertile  phuiv 
226  miles  8.  of  Tehran.  The  river,  here  600  feet 
broad,  w  crosses!  l-y  three  nohle  hridges,  one  of 
them  1(XX)  feet  in  length,  with  34  arches,  hut  now 
sadly  in  decav.  (Iroven,  orchards,  avenues,  and 
cultivated  fiefds  surround  the  city  for  miles ;  hat 
the  permanent  heauty  of  the  viemitv  onlv  servea 
to  make  the  contrast  all  the  more  striKlng  oetweeii 
the  former  splendour  of  the  city  and  ite  present 
ruinous  omdilion.  .Miles  of  (.tn  vt  are  now  almost 
tenantlesH,  and  many  of  the  palaces  are  deserted 
and  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  The  suburb  Julfa, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  tiie*  river,  once  a  tlonrish> 
ing  Armenian  settlement  of  80,000  inhabitants,  is 
now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  since 
most  of  the  Armenians  have  migrated  to  India. 
Ispahftn,  however,  is  still  an  ini]>ortant  city  and 
the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  including  all 
sorts  of  woven  fabrics,  from  rich  gold  brocades  and 
figured  veh'ets  to  common  calicoes.  Trinketi  and 
ORMmental  goods  in  great  variety,  with  llreenns, 
sword-blades,  glass,  and  earthenware,  are  also 
manufactured,  (-)f  late  yean*,  too.  IspaliAn  has 
i'hown  considerable  ^i;,'n-  <ii  iu  ]ii  .vi  uimt  ;  many 
of  its  ctlifices  have  been  tehuilt  ;  lice,  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  is  now  largely  cultivated  i0 
the  neighboarhood.   Pop.  estimated  at  60,00(X 

Tspahftn  was  a  trading  town  of  ironortanee,  and 
the  capital  of  Irak,  under  the  calif-  of^  Hag<lad.  It 
NMis  taken  by  Tiniftr  in  KiHT.  «in  n  70,<HXI  of  the 
iniijihitants  are  >>ai<l  to  hioo  I.e.  n  masfcncred. 
Huring  the  17th  century*,  under  Shah-Ahlwis  the 
Crcat,  it  became  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  reached 
the  climax  of  ita  prosperity.  Its  walls  were  then 
24  miles  in  drenit.  and  it  is  said  to  have  had 
iM  tween  8(K),0(X)  and  l,00n,non  inlmhitants.  It  was 
then  theem|H)rinm  of  the  A-i;\tir  world  ;  the  mer- 
cbamyiij^  all  nations  enriched  its  bazaars,  and 
9a0F      '"y  from  £urope  and  tiie  luuit  crowded 
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its  court.  In  1722  it  w&»  devastated  by  the 
Afghaos,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  »eat  of 

Erwnnieot  was  tranHferred  to  Teheran  ( q.  v. ).  The 
portance  of  the  place  is  likely  to  rise  tliroa^h 
the  opening  of  the  Kamn  River,  since  the  main 
r<»ad  leading  from  Molnunmorfi  to  tlie  interior  of 
Pei-»ia  will  {>as8  IspahAn.  iHpah&n  is  bci^ides  the 
religious  centra  of  Persia,  as  the  Ira  Am  Djumaa 
( iiigli-prieat)  midiiig:  here  is  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  eedariaalictu  dignitary  of  tlie  Sliiite 
world. 

Israel*  Kingdom  of.   See  Jews. 

Isritols*  Josef,  genre-painter,  was  born  at 
Oroningen  in  1824.  He  studied  at  Amsterdam 
under  rieneman  ami  Kruseman,  and  in  Paris 
under  Picot  an<i  Henri  Scheffor.  In  1855  his 
•William,  Prince  of  Orange,  oppoeiag  the  Decree 
of  the  King  of  Spain '  attracted  attention  in  the 
Exposition  IJnivciMlla  Bat  this  work  was  almost 
the  only  alRnrt  of  the  ]>ainter  in  the  direction  of 
historical  art ;  for  ho  soon  tnmerl  to  scenes  from 
humble  life,  and  settling  at  Katwijk  near  Leyden 
he  devoted  himself  to  UM  portrajral  of  the  fisher- 
folk,  sending  to  the  Salon  or  1857  his  'Children  of 
the  Sea'  ana  his  '  Evening  on  the  Shore.'  In  1867 
his  celebrated  *  Interior  of  the  Orphan  Asylnm  at 
Katwijk '  gained  for  him  a  third-class  medal  and 
the  rinbon  of  the  Lcyinn  of  Honour ;  and  eight 
years  later  he  was  awarded  the  cross  and  a  tirst- 
closs  medal.  More  recently  he  has  resided  at  The 
Hu|ue,  working  indefati^Mv.  and  ptoduoiiigaloiig 
•aies  of  genre- pictures  in  oits  aiM  wafeerKwloim, 
presenting,  usnallv  in  its  pathetic  aspects,  the  life 
of  the  humbler  cWsse^s  of  Holland.  At  first  his 
work  was  somewhat  violent  in  colour,  but  gradu- 
ally it  has  become  subdued,  liarmoDious,  and  lovelv ; 
his  management  of  the  restricted  tonality  which  lie 
has  adop^  shows  the  most  accomplished  artistic 
skill ;  and  hb  handling  is  large,  vigorous,  and  un- 
laboured. Amonj,'  his  chief  pictures  may  be 
named  'The  Sewuig-scliool  at  Katwijk'  (1881), 
•Silent  CotJiiKinv  "  i  1882),  '  Fine  Weather'  ( 1SH3), 
and  'The  Struggle  for  Life'  (1883).  He  is  also 
favourably  known  as  an  etcher  by  'Old  Mary," 
'The  Cndle,'  'The  .Mother,'  'The  Fisherman,' 
and  other  plates  ver>'  simple,  direct,  and  painter- 
like in  their  method.  See  a  niono^rmph  by  Netscher, 
with  etchings  by  Steeliuk  ( French  trans.  Dy  Zilcken, 
Amsterdam ). 

Ittik-kul  (Kirghiz,  'warm  water'),  a  lake  in 
central  Asia,  in  the  Russian  province  of  Scmirj-e- 
tchensk,  situateil,  at  an  >'l('vutiini  of  feet  above 
sea-level,  between  the  Turskei  Ala-tau  range  on 
the  south  and  the  Kungei  Ala-tau  on  the  north. 
It  measures  118  miles  long,  88  milea  broad,  and 
oovers  an  area  of  1980  sq.  nt  Its  water  is  very 
salti  but  full  of  fish.  c«<pecially  carp.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  receives  forty  or  more 
rivcrx,  iiH  Mirtuu.j  falls  pemiaiwBtlj  at  thamteof 
B  or  y  inches  a  year. 

ISSOire  (ane.  Modorum),  a  town  in  the  French 
department  of  Puy-de-Dftme,  near  the  Cf)nflnence 
of  the  Couze  and  AUier,  21  nules  by  rail  SE.  of 
Clermont  Kerr^nd.  Pop.  6051.  The  town  and  itn 
people  were  treated  with  savage  fury  by  both 
parties  during  the  religions  wars  after  the  Re- 
fortnntion  1 1.^^4-77 ). 

l!«suudiin,  a  town  in  the  French  department 
of  Indre,  72  inile^'  S.  of  Orh-ans  by  rail,  has  manu- 
factures of  parchment^  cloth,  agricultural  instru- 
ments, &C.,  and  quarries  of  Iithographle  stone. 

Pop.  (1872)  11,913;  (1886)  12,697  ;  O^'A)  13,564. 

Issnei  in  Law,  means  the  point  oi  fact  in  dis- 
pute which  is  submitted  to  a  jwy. 

IssilH,  anciently,  a  <"\iport  on  a  gulf  of  the 
tame  name  ia  (Sliaa,  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  for 


the  victory  which  Alexander  the  Great  obtsioeJ 
here  over  Darins  (383  B.C.),  by  which  the  csbb 
and  tresanre  and  femily  of  Darins  fell  iotoui 

hands. 

I8ay«  a  village  in  the  French  department  li 
Seine,  half  a  mile  SW.  from  Puis,  with  wUehlt  h 
connected  by  a  tramway,  possesses  m  ^''ly.  s 
retreat  for  old  men,  a  castle,  and  mamifMlaw 

of  waxcloth,  chemicals,  <X:c.  Pop.  (1S911  95T1. 
Here  on  .3d  July  1815  Rlucher  defeat»-d  Davofit. 
In  1870-71,  during  tlie  f*ie^'i'  <il  Paris  by  ihe'Gt: 
mans,  the  fort  of  Issy  sulTered  severely  from  tb< 
artillery  An,  It  has  since  been  re-erected,  iixl 
now  fonaa  part  of  the  eonth-west  defoess  of 
Ftole. 

Istaklir,  or  Stakhr,  an  andmt  tity  of  Faoii, 

built  near  Per»epolb  (q.v.). 

Istaaibonl*  See  CoNSTANnNOPLB. 

IsthmiUU  in  Geography,  a  narrow  neck  of  Isad 
joining  two  larger  portions,  as  the  Isthmoa  of  9b« 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.   "The  name  was  ofkss 

employed  by  the  ancients  without  any  additi  on 
to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  joining  the 
Peloironnesus  to  continental  Hellaa.  Here  wrt 
celebrated  the  Isthmian  Games,  one  of  the  four 
^^reat  national  festivala  of  GieeeeL  See  Atbucoq 

!SP0BTS. 

Istfia,  an  .\u«tiian  margraviate,  forming  s 
peninsula  in  tlie  north-east  comer  of  the  Adrintit 
Sea,  between  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  and  the  Gulf  d 
Fiume  or  Quamero.  Although  a  mounuinoos 
land,  often  swept  by  the  siroooo  and  bora  wink, 
it  yields  excellent  olive  oil  and  wbe.  Area,  with 
the  adjacent  i.slands,  1SI2  sq.  m.  ;  jK»p.  i  Kvii 
292.000  :  ( \H'M]  .'ilO,20o,  many  of  whom  ore  endued 
in  HL-afiiring  life.  Gsftital,  Bovigiioi.~^«r  itaa 
d'Istria,  see  GuiKA. 

Itacolnmlte,  a  schistose  quartrite.  cont-aiaicg 
scales  of  mica,  talc,  and  chlorite,  which  are  often 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a  certain  flexibility  to  the 
rook  {Jlexible  muUtone).  In  Brazil  and  the  sooth- 
eaatem  states  of  North  America  itaoolamita  ia  the 
matrix  in  wMch  diamonds  are  fmuid. 

Italian  Architecture.   Thi.o  term  is  usually 
limited  to  the  style  practised   by  the  Italkui 
architects  of  the  I'Sth,  ]6tb,  and  17tii  centuries, 
and  since  adopted  in  every  conntnr  in  Europe. 
The  style  originated  in  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
arcliitectiire  of  Rimio.     .Althonuh  G"tIiio  arcld- 
lecture  had  Ikjcu  practised  in  ItAly  <luring  tbe 
13th   and   14th  centuries,   it   had'  never  bees 
thoroughly  naturalised.  The  Italians  alwaysshowed 
a  preference  for  the  round  arch  over  thepotntsd 
northern  form ;  and  even  in  the  buildings  thf  y 
erecteil  in  the  pointed  style  there  is  a  ctfrtAin 
simplicity  and  largeness  of  parts  indicative  of  a 
classic  filing.    As  early  as  1350  Giovanni  Pisa:><s 
in  the  beautiful  sculpture  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
Baptisteiy  at  Pisa,  slmwed  a  return  to  tae  andsnt 
models.  Amolfo  di  CkmUo  pianned  the  eatbadrsl 
of  Florence  ( 1290-1300),  and  in  his  de-i-n  proposeU 
a  great  dome  (a  remarkably  Konuin  ii  ;uare^  o\«»r 
tlie  crov«»ing  of  the  nave  and  tran-ejit.    Thi-  !r.-    ;  i 
not  live  to  complete  ;  but  be  prepared  the  waj-  f>a 
Brunelleschi  (q.v.),  who  went  to  Rome  to  wtedv 
the  ancient  bnudings  thet^  nt  that  time  neglected 
and  hardly  known  to  the  ItaHaas  tiwrnselves,  and 
ultimately,  notwithstanding  great  opposition,  {kne 
ceetled  in  carrying  out  the  con<*truotion  of  the  ilonte 
as  it  now  standft.    From  this  time  the  irvivalol 
Koman  architecture  went  on  rapidly.     It  was 
encouraged  by  the  popes  and  other  priocM  of  Ita)^  t 
and  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  soon  WBvnnn 
a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  aicltiterts 
over  Europe.    At  first  the  Roman  nionldingw  and 
umanients  only  were  copied  and  applied  to  tte 
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existing  forms.  As  the  ancient  style  became  better 
nndenttood  it«  general  principles  were  eratlually 
•flofted,  until  At  length  the  Modem  Italian  style 
VM  fomietl.  This  style  may  be  defined  as  ancient 
Roman  architecture  applied  to  the  forms  and 
requirements  of  modem  buildings.  It  has  been 
ftiiuirably  applic<I  to  domestic,  but  it  has  never 
been  so  successfully  used  in  ecclesiastical  edifices. 


LSnry  6t  8t  M«rk'i.  Venioe, 


Rioardi  Palaoe,  Flonnoe, 
by  Michelozia 


Th«  domes  of  the  Italian  chnrches  render  the 
interion  of  these  buildings  very;  impressive,  and 
are  a  feature,  for  the  intrwluction  of  which  into 
the  vest  of  Europe  we  are  indebted  to  this  style ; 

the  facades  of  the  churches  are  broken  up  into 
•lories,  and  want  the  unity  nf  a  (iothic  front. 

Italian  architecture  is  divide«l  into  three  styles 
or  •chool*.  according  to  the  places  where  it  was 
j'irtised — viz.  the  Horentine,  Roman,  and  Vene- 
tian. The  Florentine  buildings  are  massive  and 
grand  in  effect ;  they  are  indebted  to  ancient  Roman 
an  chiefly  for  details,  the  outlines  being  the  same 
as  tlMMe  of  the  older  buildings,  de^xigned  to  suit  the 
raqvirenenta  of  the  locality.  Florence  being  a 
ruHioknt  city,  every  man  wlio  had  any'thing  to  lose 
Lad  literally  to  make  his  house  his  castle.  Acconl- 
Ir/lv.  ihe  basement  fl<)or  is  massively  built  with 
la/re  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  win<iows  are  small  and 
plain.  The  Roman  school  naturally  rei«embles  more 
ctoaelT  the  ancient  Roman  buildings  so  numerous  in 
t!ut  aty — pilasters,  arcades,  &c.  being  freely  used. 
In  RotDe  tne  plan  of  including  two  or  more  stories 
b  n»e  x/rtUr  of  columns  or  pilasters  with  their 
rstablatnre,  having  an  attic  or  low  story  above, 
ir*l  ori^natefl,  and  was  afterNvards  extensively, 

a*  already  explained,  not  successfully  applied 
l»  diarcfaea. 


The  Venetian  style  is,  a.s  might  be  cxjwcted  in  a 
city  long  accustomed  to  elegant  palaces,  the  most 
ornate  and  pictures^iue  of  the  Italian  schools. 
Venice  is  crowded  witli  specimens  of  all  kinds  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  Kenais.sancc,  and  retains  its 
individuality  of  style  fnun  first  to  last.  Each  story 
is  marked  by  a  separate  tier  of  columns  or  pilasters 
with  their  entablature ;  the  windows  are  arched 
and  omamented  with  columns,  and  the  spandrils 
commonly  filled  with  figures.  The  outline  is  varied 
in  form,  and  is  usually  finished  with  a  balustrade, 
broken  by  pe<lestal8,  and  crowned  with  sculptured 
figures.  It  is  from  this  most  picturesque  of  the 
styles  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  that  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  derived  their  peculiar  forms. 
See  Renaissance,  Elizabethan,  Palladio. 

Italy*  The  kingdom  of  Italy  comprises  the 
central  of  the  three  gieat  peninsulas  of  southern 
Europe  ( excepting  the  small  re]iublic  of  San  Marino, 
q.v.),  together  with  Sicilv,  Sardinia,  and  some 
smaller  islands.  Knit  to  tne  solid  mass  of  central 
Europe  by  the  Apennines,  the  peninsula  projects 
south -eastward  into  the  Mediterranean  like  a  mag- 
net, drawing  to  itself  in  ancient  times  the  lordship 
and  commerce  of  the  whole  sea,  and  serving  as  the 
avenue  by  which  the  culture  of  the  Blast  was 
carried  into  northern  and  western  Europe.  At  the 
Strait  of  Otranto  Italy  approaches  within  less 
than  50  miles  of  All»anla.  The  boundaries  of  the 
])«ninF>ula  are  on  the  VV.  and  S.  that  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
and  on  the  £.  the  Adriatic ;  on  the  N.  the  Alps 
stretch  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  tne 
Riviera,  and  almost  without  a  break  shut  in  the 
kingdom  from  Anstria-Hungaiy,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  The  i>eninfiula  itself  extends  from  46*  40' 
12"  N.  lat.  (Monte  Trugnoni  in  the  Camian  Alj's) 
to  the  southernn>ost  point  of  Calabria,  an  unnamed 
headland  in  37°  64'  64"  N.  lat,,  or  24"  farther  south 
than  Cape  Spartivento.  The  extrame  eastern  point 
is  the  Cape  of  Otranto,  18°  30'  37 '  K  long.,  and 
the  western  Monte  Talwr,  6°  33'  7"  K  Its  greatest 
length  in  a  direct  line  is  710  miles;  the  ureadth 
ranges  from  Sol  miles  in  the  north  to  about  20 
Ijetween  the  Gulfs  of  Sta  Eufemia  and  Squillace, 
but  in  moat  places  is  about  90  or  100  miles.  The 
seaboard  of  the  peninsula  extends  to  2272  miles, 
that  of  the  islands  to  1944  miles;  in  1890  the 
frontier  with  France  Mas  returned  at  307  miles, 
with  Switzerland  at  407  miles,  and  with  Austria  at 
466  miles. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  formerly 
given  officially  as  114,416  sq.  m.,  but  the  data  on 
which  this  estimate  was  based  were  known  to  be 
inexact  Strelbitsky,  in  his  Supcrficic  de  I'Europe 
(1882),  made  the  area  111,410  s*].  m. ;  his  calcula- 
tions were  revised  by  the  Italian  Military  Geo- 
graphical Institute  in  1884,  and  the  total  area  nf 
the  kingdom  >vas  still  further  reduced  to  110,657 
sq.  ni.,  made  up  as  follows :  Continental  and  penin- 
sular Italy,  with  the  small  islands  embraced  in 
its  administration,  91.422  sq.  m.  ;  Sicily  and  the 
islands  administratively  dependent  on  it,  9939  sq. 
m. ;  Sardinia  and  the  islets  near  it,  9296  so.  ni. 
'rhe^e  arc  the  official  figures  for  the  entire  king- 
dom ;  but  as  yet  no  detailed  survey  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  areas  given  for  tne  provinces 
in  the  table  1>elow  are  those  obtained  oy  Strcl- 
liitsky's  calculations.  At  the  first  general  ccn- 
•»us  of  the  kingilom.  in  1871,  the  poi'ulatioti  wsa 
26,801,154.  The  table  gives  the  population  actually 
jiresont  at  the  census  of  December  31,  1881  (density 
257  P«'' sq.  m.)  ;  in  1895  the  e»«tiniated  population 
was  30,913.670.  The  numlier  of  foreigners  in  Italy 
nt  the  time  of  thecensunof  1881  was  59.956.  inclun- 
ing  16.092  Austrians,  12.104  Swiss,  10,781  French, 
nnd  7302  Briti«<h.  The  Italian  population  includes  in 
l*iedinont  alxmt  120,000  of  French,  and  some  3000 
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of  Teutonic  origin,  in  Souiliern  Itnly  at  leaMt  GO.fxX) 
of  All>ani(in  and  20,000  uf  Creek"  origin,  ami  in 
SardioiA  700U  or  8000  of  Si»aaisb  origoi.   (A  list  of 
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the  pretty  numerons  places  in  the  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian  provinces  where  Allianinn.  an  Italianized 
Modern  Graek,Gallo-Itnlic,  I'rovcncal,  and  lUvtiaa 
an  aim  in  meaa  'Unguuitic  itflandH,'  will  be  rannd 


in  •  mpn  eontlibiileirby  Prince  Lucien  BouMMtt 
to  the  PhllolOBieal  Society,  March  1800.)  The 

estimated  population  at  tin' end  of  1889  (see  table) 
\v!i.s  ;3t), 947,^)6 ;  but  thi.H  is  bjuseil  wilely  on  the 
tiifl'oreiiee  iH-twet'ii  birtlis  ,iini  <irjitlis,  ami  takes  no 
iw.'c<junt  of  emigration.  Within  tiie  eight  yearo 
l(»«2-89,  791,404  pcmmw  kft  Italy  for  dillerent 
iMurte  of  America,  as  many  aa  U3»060  cmlgratittK 
in  1889  alone.  In  1888  the  United  Statea  laerivwi 
47,856:  ArgentbU,  75,029;  Bnutil.  104,353.  Of  the 
1881  population  601  in  ever>-  1000  were  maleit.  In 
the  accompanying  table  the  old  mnipardnntiti  (ir 
groups  of  jiroviiices  are  relAine<i  for  convenience, 
aitliougb  they  are  no  longer  recogni.<»c«l  as  adminis- 
trative divisions.  The  area  is  nearly  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  the  noimlation  about  fear* 
affelia  tliat  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  aama 
data.  To  the  kingdom  i  roper  most  be  added 
Italv'B  colonial  poA»eHsion  in  .Vfrica.  This  consifts 
of  the  territories  of  Af<.sab  and  Massowah  ((^.v.), 
on  the  Red  Sea,  Keren  and  Asmara  in  Al  y!i.sinia. 
and  the  Dahlak  arcliii>elago,  whicli  cmlirace  a  total 
area  of  nearly  4000  sq.  ni.,  and  were  united  into  a 
colony  bearing  the  name  of  Eritrea  in  1889.  More- 
over, Italy  established  a  protectorate  for  aonie  dia- 
tanoa  inland  from  Massowab,  and  along  the  aoaat 
from  Baa  Kaaar  (18*  2*  N.)  to  beyond  Aamb.  and 
till  the  di.so-itrous  events  of  1896  claimed  to  DATt 
established  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia. 

The  towns  with  a  population  of  over  100,000  in 
1881  were  Naples,  46,3,172  ;  Milan,  29.5,543;  Rome, 
273.268;  Turin,  230,183  ;  Palermo, 205,7 12;  Genoa. 
138,081 ;  Florenoe,  134,992 ;  Venice.  128,446  ;  Mid 
Bologna,  103,998.  In  1805  the  estimated  popo- 
lations  were:  Naples,  523,000;  Rome,  453,000; 
Milan,  433,000  ;  Turin,  336.000  ;  F'ulermo,  877,000; 
Genoa,  217,(XK);  Florence,  200.(KK»;  Venice.  150,000; 
Me.s.sina,  147,000;  Bologna.  14'2,(¥)0.  The  seat  of 
government  wa<i  at  Turin  from  1861  to  1H65,  then 
at  Florence  till  1870,  since  wliich  date  Rome  has 
been  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Physical  Featurtt. — Tlie  configuration  of  oonti- 
nental  Italy  (for  the  islands,  see  Sardikia  and 
Sicily)  may  be  easily  explained;  in  the  penin- 
sular portion  it  is  determined  mainly  bv  the 
great  cliain  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  usual  with 
geogranhers  to  divide  the  countrj-  into  Northern, 
Central,  and  Southern  Italy,  the  niiiidle  section 
generally  being  taken  to  extend  between  Spezi* 
and  Cape  Circello  en  the  west  eoeat  and  Rimini 
and  Monte  Gai^iano  on  the  eaat  coasts  This 
division,  liowever,  especially  as  remrds  its  sontlicira 
bonnduy,  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  it  will  be  more 
convenient  in  this  article,  while  retaining  the 
terms  lommonly  in  use,  to  deeicril>e  the  countr>' 
under  tlic  two  divisions  into  which  physically  {t 
fall.H — the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  and  the 
generally  mountainous  peninsula  to  the  south. 

On  the  northern  frontier  the  Alpa  awaep  lesuid 
in  a  mighty  aro  from  Nice  to  Trieste^  toang  oat 
in  plaeea  into  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  VenieaL 
For  the  most  part  they  rise  steep  and  abrupt, 
except  where  their  wall  is  pierced  by  long,  deep 
valleys;  and  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  the 
system,  including  Mont  Blunc  and  ^lontc  Ro«a, 
l)ef{>|ig  to  thi.s  mountain-girdle.  The  hiuhest 
mountain  entirely  within  the  kingdom  is  Uran 
Parailiii<).^|^6o2'i'eet ),  the  culminating  point  of 
tlM  GraiaSTAlps,  in  Piedffloiik  Batwem  flw  Al|» 
and  the  Apennines  spreads  the  broad  fiiflDe  Lom* 
bardo  Venetian  plain,  a  near'y  level  country, 
which  differs  altogether  in  character  from  the 
peninslila  to  tin-  south,  and  for  a  long  }>eri(nl  mhj* 
politically  distinct  from  it.    Moot  u  this  great 
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Alluvial  tract,  which  fills  nearly  tlw  whole  of 
Nortbem  Italy,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  tiie  Po ; 
il  is  irrigated  by  numerous  >>treanui  and  canalH, 
aud  is  one  of  tbe  must  fraitful  and  flonriitbing 
district*  of  Italy.    The  principal  rivers  are  fed 
from  tbe  Alpine  lake.-< :  and  tlic  Po  (q.v. ),  wliich 
descends  from  Mont«  Vino,  on  tlie  wrateni  frontier, 
anii,  M  it  sweeps  across  tbe  plain,  receives  tbe  con- 
tribatms  of  numeroas  impDrtant  streains,  ranks 
for  its  Toiome  of  water  among  tbe  notable  rivers 
fllEurn{w\    It  is  iiavi;ra1)Ie  for        out  of  its  420 
■liles,  ami   ^*t^■VL•r^ll   of   it«    trilmtaries  are  also 
Uttvi^ble.    The  A(li;,'e,  whic-li  is  ctnniectt'<i  with 
the  Po  Ity  canab,  is  al»o,  although  much  more 
ru|ii(l,  n<-i\  igahle  in  its  lower  course,  and  so  is  the 
Breota ;  tM  other  streiUDa  that  ponr  down  through 
tlie  Venetian  plain  aie  mostlv  maQntain>torrentH. 
The  laki'><  of  Northern  Italy  T>oloiig  to  a  different 
cliiss  fnidi  those  of  the  pLiiiiisiila.    Many  of  the 
To'-*  triliiit.iries  snrcail  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
intu  cnii^iderahlo  boilieM  of  water,  among  which  are 
tiie  Lagi)  di  Garda  (127  h<].  m.),  LagO  Iftggiore 
{il),  and  Coroo  (58).   These  lakes  are  all  remark- 
able for  their  depth  ;  Maggiore  is  reported  to  have 
\  depth  of  1158  feet,  Conio  1358,  and  Oarda  1!)16 
ie«'t     From  Kiniini  to  tiie  (Uilf  of  Trieste  the 
ciHwt  is  flat  anil  mai-^hy  from  the  overHow  of  the 
rivers,  and  fringed,  botii  north  and  south  of  the 
nraddy  delU  of  the  Vo,  for  long  dlstUMce  by 
la^maa.  These  lagoons  are  in  general  eeparated 
from  the  sea  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  with 
openings  at  intervals,  and  contain  nome  imi)ortant 
li&rbourK,  such  as  Venice  and  Chioggia.    On  the 
o[<(>o«ite  coast,  along  tbe  Itiviera,  from  Nice  to 
Hpezia,  the  snnny,  ragged  mountains  ooue  cloee  to 
the  water's  edge,  the  only  oonsideraUe  portions  of 
lerel  ground  occurring  at  the  months  of  valleys. 
Tbe  Apennines  shut  out  this  di.^trict  from  the  rest 
of  N'orthern  Italy,  and  froni  tlicir  proximity  there 
arf  no  large  streams  along  the  coast  here.  The 
p'wiogy  of  the  north   and   west  of  Northern 
Italy  IS  tliat  of  the  Alpe  (q.v.).   In  the  basin 
ef  flw  Fto  there  •»  vwt  moraine*  left  by  the 
»lacier«  of  the  Gliwial  Period  ;  and  the  isulrueil 
Monti  lierici  and  Pliiganoan  Hilla,  in  the  jilain 
north  of  the  Adige,  are  of  vcdcanic  origin. 
'  In  tbe  peninsula  the  Apennines  are  the  most 
bnportant  feature.    The  eiiain,  after  stretching 
leroM  fmm  the  GoH  ol  Genoa  to  the  Adrintio» 
tana  ami  rana  down  ta  a  Vroad,  irregular  mam  to 
Ihe  extri'mitv  of  Calabria,  but  does  not  extend  j 
■nto  the  '  heel'  towards  Otranto.    Its  higheat  point  '] 
■efore  it  niake^  its  liend  U  Monte  Cimone(7110 
!eet);  but  tbe  mean  elevation  is  only  some  5200 
iaet,  and  tlie  principal  summits  of  the  range  occur 
in  Central  Italy.     Here  it  no  lonjger  pfesents  a 
milinaone  rid^c,  but  is  broken  into  mountain- 
na.v«?«  and  >-liort  r,m;,'f"»,  niarcliing  in  a  roughly 
parallel  direction,  and  (separated  by  extensive  up- 
snd  valleys.    The  limestone  rocks  of  the  A  pen- 
ance, m^ed  and  cleft,  fill  the  interior  of  the 
mitttry  with  picturesque  monntain-scenery,  which 
•eeomes  wilder  as  the  chain  stretches  farther  sonth, 
ind  in  the  Neapolitan  highlands  exhibit.-*  a  savatie 
innileur,  that  is  coflened  somewhat  by  the  feitile 
siy]  earth,'  formed  from  the  disintegrated  limestone.  | 
n  <>ntral  Italy  the   nmin   diain  follows  the 
Ulrintie  aide,  and  iu  eastern  slope  is  (he  steeper ; 
be  weetnm  Is  less  abmpt,  and  contains  nnmerons 
alleys.    The  culminating  peak  of  tbe  Apeimines 
»  M<>nt<p  Como  (9577  feet),  in  the  great  liioiuitain- 
called  (iran  Shwho  d'ltalia.     Tin."  I'old  iiro 
lontocy  of  Monte  Gargano  (once  an  island)  doen 
04  Ummg  to  the  AponiBe  ivMen.   The  Neaprdi- 
la  Apaaiitnes  iU  Ibe  i«at  of  the  peninsnU,  cross- 
i]r  orer  to  the  went  coast,  and  ranning  close  upon 
1*  *ea  a«aln,  a«  in  Noithom  Italy;  but  tln">y^tem 
rujicr^ends  with  Monte  Poilino(7370it  where  the  i 


Calabrian  peninsula  licgins ;  for  liere  the  limestone, 
except  at  long  intervals,  gives  plare  to  granite, 
gneiss,  and  crj'stalline  schists — to  reappear,  how- 
ever, in  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  which  may  be 
looked  u[ion  as  a  continuation  of  the  range  ( for  the 
ge«dogy,  see  APENXINES).  On  the  west  side  of  tbe 
peninsula,  l>etwcen  the  main  chain  and  the  wa,  a 
volcanic  tract  cxtcmls  from  the  isolated  trachytic 
cone  of  Monte  Amiata  (5689),  in  Tuscany,  to  tbe 
Monti  Laziali,  and  as  fax  sooth  as  Vesuvius  (4206), 
the  only  volcano  still  active.  Tlie  entire  Campa- 
nian  plain,  the  Itoinun  Caiiiiia^'iia,  and  the  country 
rouiiil  \"it<Ml>o  are  mainly  of  Milcanic  origin  ;  iind 
thronglioiit  this  tract  are  a  number  of  small  lakes 
occupying  crater-shaped  basins.  The  only  volcanio 
peak*east  of  the  main  chain  is  Monte  Valture 
(4364),  somewhat  farther  north  than  Veenvins. 
To  the  volcanic  cent  res  witliiii  the  peninsula  may 
l>e  a<lded  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  .Stroniboli  in  the 
Lipari  Islands.  Tuscany  is  a  hilly  couiilry,  which 
seldom  rises  into  mountains.  Farther  »outli  the 
Roman  plain,  the  Pontino  Ifaoihes,  and  the  fer- 
tile Campanian  plain  are  eeuieBted*  with  nnim* 
portent  breaks ;  bnt  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  Ai)en- 
nines  the  only  plain  is  that  of  .Apulia,  which  lises 
into  undulating  downs,  and,  in  the  peninsula  to  the 
north  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  into  low,  barren 
hills  of  Pliocene  formation.  North  of  Apulia 
stretches  of  vine-dad  hills  occupjf'  the  country 
between  tbe  mountains  and  the  Adriatic,  until  the 
lowlands  of  Northern  Italy  are  reached. 

The  rivers  of  the  peninsula  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  the  northern  plains.  Here  are 
DO  such  inexhaustible  reservoirs  as  in  the  lakes 
and  snowfields  of  the  Alps,  nor  is  the  rainfall  of 
importance  save  in  the  winter  months ;  so  that 
even  the  larger  lowland  rivers,  except  the  Tiber, 
fall  considcraidy  in  summer,  and  in  the  south  what 
are  torrents  after  heavy  rains  often  in  the  dry  sea- 
son disapiicar  altogether.  The  chief  rivers  of  the 
peninsula  flow  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  ;  but  only 
the  Tiber  (for  90  miles)*  and,  to  a  less  extend 
the  Ano  (66  milee),  Voltnmo,  and  GarigUano  are 
navigable.  The  lakes  of  the  peninsula  are  either 
crater- lakes,  such  as  that  of  Bolsena  (45  sq.  m.), 
:  or  occupy  tmujihs  among  the  mountainx.  To 
the  latter  clatis  l^elonj^  Trasinieno  or  the  Lago  di 
Perugia  ( 52  sq.  m.) ;  tucino  or  Celano^  whieh  wao 
n  laimr  lake,  haa  been  dxainad,  and  ia  now  enltl« 
mted.  The  eoaat  along  the  Adrfatle  extends  to- 

Iiroken,  except  where  the  Gnr^rano  promontorv  fonns 
the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia  :  and  on  this  side  tlic  onlv 
harbours,  unless  we  include  Ancona,  are  Hrindisi, 
Barletta,  and  BarL  Taranto  is  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  Italy.  A  vast  fertile  plain,  hat  infested 
with  malaria,  adjoins  the  gulf  of  that  naino  t  wblle 
nearly  ererjrwhere  in  Calabria  the  coast,  tlioogh 
richly  clothed  with  southern  vegetation,  is  more  or 
less  steep,  and  the  only  uort  is  Ii^ggio,  on  the  .Strait 
of  Messina.  To  tbe  north  are  the  Gulfs  of  Policastro, 
Salerno,  Naples,  and  Gaeta,  that  of  Naples,  shel- 
tered by  tbe  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  being  espe- 
cially well  provide<l  with  harbours,  in  Central  Italy 
the  west  coast  contains  several  long,  shallow  l«iys, 
divided  by  ^ironmntories  which  have  been  formed 
by  alluvial  deposits  connecting  rocky  islands  w  ith 
the  mainland  ;  but  still  farther  north,  along  tbe 
Bivient,  the  steep  coast  presents  a  number  of  admir* 
able  harbouTB,  such  as  Spcria,  Genoa,  and  SaTona. 

Climate  ami  VdjrtntKm. — The  pencrally  warm 
climate  of  Italy  is  con-idcraMy  nindiric<l  in  places 
f'V  the  presence  of  tli<'  niountain  raii^es  or  the 
proximity  of  the  sea.  The  plain  of  the  Po,  open 
to  the  icy  winds  fitim  the  Alps,  and  closed  to  tboae 
from  the  south,  has  a  cold  if  short  winter  (the  mean 
winter  temperature  of  Turin  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  Shetland),  while  along  the  Riviera  the 
teuipcrature  is  as  liigh  as,  and  sometimes  higher 
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than,  that  of  Knnu-  or  N.-ijili's  T]:rnii^'liiiu(  the 
penlnsuhi.  the  teiii|H.*rature  m  lowcmd  hy  ihe  ures- 
ence  of  the  Aucnnincs,  and  some  of  the  coldest 
distckts  of  Italy  are  found  in  the  MaichM  and  in 
the  Abnizii  uplands.  Moreover,  the  Adrintie 
coast,  exi>o««Ml  to  the  north  eaHt  winds,  is  coI<hT 
than  the  eorrespontliii;;  Mest  coast.  tluly  is  in 
general  tl»e  hottest  nuintli,  luil  in  the  extreme 
south  August ;  the  coldest  month  in  every  pro- 
vince is  Januarj-.  The  highest  temperature  re- 
corded is  KNT  F.  (in  Aonlia).  the  loweat  -86*  F. 
(on  Monte  Stelvio,  In  XoniMnly) ;  but  over  the 
wlidle  cotintr>'  the  extrmics  of  mean  nnmml 
toiiiperatiiie  ?or  the  jH-iiod  187(>-8S  won-  only 
4G°  ami  ()2'  F.  AVith  ri-;;anl  to  tlie  r.iinfiill  a 
considoralile  diiference  is  ohser^'able  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  eountiy.  In  the  very  south  there 
ere  but  two  seasons,  a  wet  and  a  dry  ;  whereas  in 
Northern  Italy  there  are  two  greater  and  two  lesser 
rainy  periods  in  the  yrar,  iiii>st  rain  falling  in 
October  an<l  in  spring,',  and  least  in  winter.  Over 
all  the  i>eninsula  auiunin  is  the  wet  season;  but 
in  the  islands  most  rain  falls  in  the  winter  niontlis. 
The  lowest  mean,  aanual  rainfall  is  in  Foggia  ( 18 
in.)  and  Sardinia  (17) ;  the  highest  in  the  \  enctian 
nrovinoe  of  Udine  (60  in.),  and  in  Bcr^^'amo  and 
Novaro.  Tlie  distribution  of  moisture  is  very  un- 
equal, even  in  districts  near  one  another  ( the  yearly 
mean  of  Venice  itself  is  le«8 1  han  half  that  of  Ucline ) ; 
bat  in  general  moit  rain  fails  in  the  monatains. 
Snow  is  eommon  in  the  basin  of  the  Pto,  becoming 
less  so  a.M  wo  proceed  poutli,  cxcfTd  in  the  uplands, 
where  in  some  districts  it  lies  tor  months.  Tlie 
cold  mistral  blows  in  the  (iulf  of  (ienoa,  and 
the  scorching  sirocco  aflects  the  coast  sometimes 
as  far  north  as  Venice.  The  singular  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  enhancing  the  channa  of  build- 
ings and  of  landscape,  strikes  every  visitor;  but  in 
many  districts  the  evil  presence  of  malaria,  from 
July  U)  UctoVKT  especially,  ff n nis  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  sunny  climate.  Imieed,  some  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  of  Italy,  as  in  Calabria,  have  for 
centuries  lain  deserted  owing  to  this  plague.  Only 
■ix  districts  ( *  droondarii ')  are  altogether  free  from 
malaria,  and  the  malignant  type  infests  the  Adriatic 
la>,'(M)ns,  the  Tuscan  Marenmia,  the  Roman  Cam- 

Saj^na,  Apulia,  mo.it  of  the  Calabrian  coast,  and 
icily  and  Sardinia.  In  1887  no  less  than  Sl.O.'Ja 
deaths  were  set  down  to  "'W<ftrial  fever.  In  the 
Campagna  and  elsewhere,  however,  dislnage  opera- 
tions  have  had  a  good  ctTect. 

The  vegetation  of  Nortliem  Italy  is  in  the  main 
such  as  can  endure  tlie  fmst.s  of  winter.  I'ut  liy 
the  lake-sideH  we  tind  orange  and  olive  trees,  and 
the  summer  heat  is  sufficient  to  ripen  rice  and 
maise,  of  which,  as  well  as  other  cereals  and  legumes, 
large  crops  are  raised.  Forests  of  chestnuts  clothe 
the  mountain«,  vineyards  the  lower  hills,  and  the 
mulberry -tree  is  e\ten><ively  grown.  The  Riviera, 
so  far  as  vegetatimi  is  cDnceriied,  belonj^s  to  South- 
em  Italy,  and  the  date-palms  and  orange^trees  are 
continued  at  slightintervalsalongtheTnaeaBooaati 
In  the  interior  of  Cential  Italy,  howeiver,  tlia  mg«> 
tation  still  presents  nraeh  the  same  ftetime  asui  I 
the  Lombanl  plain,  and  it  is  only  in  Southern  Italy 
tbat  the  Me^litcrrancan  flora  prevails.  Here,  in 
the  lowlands  from  Monte  Clavgano  and  Terratina 
south,  the  flora  of  central  Europe  gives  place  to 
paliiia  and  omage  and  lemaii  and  citron  trees,  the 
eaetns  and  agave,  laurels,  myrtles,  oleanders,  and 
forests  of  arbutus  and  the  evergreen  oak.  Only 
at  elevations  above  2600  feet  do  the  chestnut  and 
oak  reappear,  and  higher  still  the  beech ;  the  birch 
and  fir  and  pine  are  confined  to  the  Alps. 

Jsrrieti/tifre.— Italv  is  pre-eminently  an  agiienl- 
tnial  eonntiy.  Of  its  entire  area  87  per  cent,  is 
ntnmed  as  prodiiefivp,  the  unproductive  tracts 
ambracin^j  only  the  higher  mountain  districts  and  i 


the  marshes;  and  even  tlie-e  latter  are  licing  gradu- 
ally drainetl.  Nearly  half  of  the  priHluctive  area  is 
under  cultivation.  The  official  letiirnsof  tlie  area 
under  cultivation  in  the  two  periods  of  five  years, 
1870-74  and  1879-8t,  diow  an  increase  in  the  nnm- 
Ix-r  of  acres  devoted  to  vine,s,  olivc.s,  orange,s,  niai/e, 
oats,  barley,  rj*e,  legiiminou.s  plants,  and  potatoes, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  caw  of  wheat,  rice,  ciiestnuts, 
hemp,  and  llax.  As  reganis  their  yield,  however, 
all  the  grain  crops  exhibit  a  falling  off;  and  the 
decrease  became  sUll  greater  in  the  years  1884-89. 
The  following  table  snows  the  average  number  of 
acres  under  theseveml  grain  crops,  and  tlie  jnoduce, 
for  the  period  1879-83 ;  also  the  pruduce  lor  1894, 
which  was  similar  to  that  for  188S  t 
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The  five-year  mean  of  the  wheat  crop,  which  is 
higlier  than  the  j'ield  of  1888,  is  e<iual  to  ITT 
bushels  per  acre,  or  not  much  more  than  a  tliLrd  of 
the  produce  per  acre  in  Scotland.  The  proluce  of 
maiae  per  acre,  again,  is  abont  seven-eighths  tliat 
of  the  United  States.  These  crops  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  kingdom,  and  wheat  figures  as 
tli<;  heaviest  item  in  the  annual  imjxirts.  In  1888- 
89  the  (|uantity  of  this  cereal  imported  increased  by 
nearly  ^)  per  cent.,  while  the  import  of  maize  leaped 
from  2168  to  158,356  tons.  The  reduced  wheat  acre* 
age  is  mainly  due  to  tlie  great  increaae  of  vinevaida, 
especially  in  Bonthem  Italy,  and  of  meadow  lands : 
tlui  reduction  would  be  greater  but  that  a  gofxl 
deal  of  reclaimed  land  Inis  been  given  up  to  this 
crop  and  to  maize.  Barley  is  largely  used  for  feeding 
cattle,  especially  in  the  islands.  As  a  rule  it  has 
a  thidc  iSnsk,  and  b  of  little  nae  for  beer ;  but  of 
late  years  the  government  has  made  experiments 
in  several  provinces,  and  also  distribute  parcels 
of  seed,  witli  a  view  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
a  grain  belter  suited  for  brewing.  Rice,  which  is 
grown  in  very  few  places  outside  the  northern 
plains,  has  in  many  districts  been  given  up,  partly 
owing  to  thooompetitloaof  foreign  rice,  but  largely 
because  constant  crops  of  it  exhausted  the  soil. 
Haricot  beans  are  a  common  crop  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  country,  as  well  as  lentils  and  a  snialh?r  pro- 
portion of  pease ;  but  the  crop  of  common  beans, 
lupines,  vetches,  and  the  like,  for  winter  forage,  is 
twice  as  large.  Lupines  are  raised  also  for  manure. 
Potatoes  are  grown  eveiywhere,  although  the  quan> 
tity  is  decreasing;  and  tomatoes  and  vegetables  are 
also  of  importance.  Of  hemp  (principally'  in  Emilia 
and  Campania)  some  70, (XM)  tons  are  annually  pro- 
duced, and  of  flax  (a  poor  quality)  15,(XX>  tons. 
Tohaeeo  is  crown  mostly  in  the  provlnoas  of  Leooob 
Benevento,  V  icenza,  ann  Belluno.  The  erop  varies 
from  6,0(tO,000  to  10,000.000  lb.  a  vear.  The  grape 
harvest  in  Italy  is  sertmd  in  value  to  the  cereals 
alone,  and  e.xcee<is  that  of  any  one  of  them.  Tlie 
area  under  vines  lins  heen  incTea.«ed  by  about 
half  since  1870,  especially  in  Tiedmont,  Southern 
Italy,  and  the  blands;  and  the  government  haa 
cstabUshed  several  schools  of  viticulture,  beridai 
expending  considerable  sums  in  defending  tbovlBei 
from  tlie  attaek^  i.f  the  phylloxera.  vineyanls 
occupy  some  7,050,000  acres,  and  the  production 
of  vnhe  in  1887  M'as  nearly  728  million  gallons,  or 
more  than  that  of  France  (cf.  Vol  IV.  p.  "74)-r 
although  in  1889,  a  bad  year,  the  crop  yielded 
nnlv  4(5,')  nnllion  gallons.  The  Italian  wines  are 
still  comparatively  poor ;  but  a  fair  quality  is  pr» 
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Awed  in  mefljr  and  matn  other  fhuam  where  good 

methfxl.s  are  «'m]>!(tvf<l,  f\!it!  a  c<)ii.-«i<ict itlilc  qnatitity 
of  thi!4  Ls  i'.xjK>rUMl.  Ik'low  tlio  44tli  iLirailol  tht? 
olive  is  niniin^;  the  mont  valuable  priNiucis.  In 
Korthern  Italy  it  is  of  no  iinixjrtance,  except  in 
Ugnria;  and  even  tliere  it  ia  much  \e»s  widely 
grown  than  fonmriy.  ladoedi  over  all  the  kin-,' 
dom  the  amoBBt  of  oThro-oO  produced  bae  Krcady 
dimini;4he<]  :  in  1879-8.1  the  average  f{)r  eiuli  year 
was  nearly  74  million  jiallons,  in  1888  le^s  than  .SO 
million  ^'iillciii-*.  For  oran^'es,  lemons,  borj;»iiint--, 
&c.,  the  returns  show  nearly  3000  million  fruit, 
a)K>at  two-thirds  eotning  from  Sicily.  Uadi  of 
thia  ia  exported,  bnt  part  is  used  in  the  manafac* 
tare  of  ementiaJ  oils,  lime-juice,  ^:c.  Amon);  the 
less  im[M)rtJint  finlts  of  Italy  are  the  i>»'ach, 
apricot,  prickly  jtear,  and  many  otiierK  ()Ner  II 
million  acreB  are  under  forest.  The  almond,  wal- 
not,  and  hatel,  tlie  sumach,  cork,  and  dwaii  palm, 
and  ranch  more  Uie  mtilberry,  are  all  of  valna 
Finally,  the  cbefttiiut  is  not  only  a  prominent  tree 
in  the  upland  di.><trict!t,  but  vielils  an  im|>ortant 
article  oi  f(><M!  ;  \ct  tlie  u»e  of  len-alH  in  j^raihially 
becoming  more  general,  and  on  the  lower  hills 
cbestnot-grovea  are  giving  place  to  vineyards. 
Still,  in  an  average  year  tiie  harvest  is  over  700 
million  pounds. 

The  extent  of  cultivable  land  in  Italy  is  )>eing 
increased,  l»oth  by  deforesting  and  by  the  rcelania- 
tioii  of  laml  from  the  riven*  and  amps.  (  uiti 
vation  in  Htiil  carried  on  in  a  verA-  primitive  fai^liion 
in  some  parte,  but  in  oliMn  nacliinery  has  for  long 
been  not  unoainflMitt,aadMMnaUy  modem  methods 
are  gaining  ground.  In  Northern  Italy,  Tuscany, 
and  nmiid  N'aples.  indeed,  the  faniiinj,'  ih  of  a  verj' 
hi^h  characltr.  Double  crops  in  the  same  year, 
a»  of  Ix-ans  after  wheat,  are  often  the  rule,  and  it 
is  not  unuHual  to  see  olive-orchards  where  vine^  are 
planted  beneath  the  trees  and  erope  of  some  kind 
111  the  ipaoa  between  the  rows.  Irrigation  is 
mm  •KtenaiTely  employe<l  every  year ;  bat  the 
expense  attend ini;  im  use  has  helpefl  to  keep  nmch 
of  the  land  in  the  liandM  of  lar^je  ownen*.  Never- 
theless, tlic  hy»tem  of  (teasant  proprietorsiiip  Is 
eYt«>nding.  Otherwit«e,  land  may  be  held  by  the 
metayer  svstem,  or  by  rent,  paid  either  in  money 
or  in  kind ;  or  the  ealtivator  ma^  be  simply  the 
paid  aenrant  of  the  landlord,  receiving  a  share  of 
the  produce  for  his  lalMiur.  In  any  case,  tlie  life  of 
tlte  Italian  peasant  is,  au  a  rule,  one  ot  unremit- 
ting drudgeiy  antl  poverty — often  of  privation,  and 
agriealtoral  strikea  bava  oeearred,  aa  in  1889  in 
the  Gallarate  diatriei  of  llUan.  and  In  18W  at 
Cooselice,  in  Roinagna. 

The  crop  of  hay  and  gmss  in  1888  was  over  21 
million  tons.  Sni<-c  1hs«»  tlien'  li;is  Ih-.-h  ;in  .■i!ni>'-t 
constant  increaM.-  in  the  area  devoted  to  metuiows 
and  pastureN :  and  thb  lia«  been  eneonraged  1^  the 
— of  Agrienltare,  both  bj  meana  of  piiaaa 
and  hf  the  diattibntion  of  eeed.  In  l8fM)  there  were 
5,000,000  cattle,  fl,900.000  Hheep.  1,800,000  goatn, 
Slid  1,.S('J0, 000  swine.  There  are  no  returns  of  the 
n<iml«'r  of  buffiilin's,  but  they  proltably  amount  to 
from  10,<ioo  to  1,^,000.  Northern  Italy  Is  famous  for 
it^  dairy  di.<t  rictH,  and  large  cu-operativ  u  dairies  have 
bean  artahliehadt  wpaeiaUv  in  Lombardy,  in  Ven* 
alOh  ttd  in  the  valiejr  of  Aoeta.  TIm  well>known 
BuVHtan  cht-ese  {a  manufactured  from  Lombardy 
to  l!!^ilia,  Cor^onzola  also  in  I/Ondmrdy,  and 
Gruyire  in  rifsliiiont.  There  is  a  ^'ovemmcnt 
experimental  dairy  at  Ixnii,  which  publir>he«  re- 
porta.  Butter  and  meat  are  exported,  and  alMi  live 
cattle:  but  the  exp<jrts of  these  last  havedinunii*hed, 
seemingly  owin^;  to  errors  in  breArling  and  feeding. 
Till-*  matter  has  reci  ive<|  the  serious  all'  Mti  iii  of 
the  government,  and  a  f 'ommis>»i<»ne  ZiMit.  t  nioa 
(188^^)  has  Iieen  aipjKjinte*!,  and  technical  schools 
throognoat  the  ooontiy.  Alao,  there  ' 


forttanionat  and 

in  18M  irTfiwidfld 


are  over  200  royal 

government  aid  to 

Fisheries. — Tliere  are  valuable  fisheries  rfiund  tho 
coaut  and  in  the  hij'oons.  The  tunny  is  the  moa| 
valuable  fish,  and  after  that  the  anchovy  and  ear* 
dine  ;  bnt  the  eal'fiaheries  of  Comacchio  (a. v.)  are 
also  of  importance.  The  gmmie  fttsea  (i.e.  nsberiea 
carried  on  outside  the  oojits'  own  district*  or  on 
forei;,^l  coasts)  employe<l  1.32.1  f macks,  with  8796 
lueii,  in  issG  ;  and  of  these  l9o  Inrnts  and  1072  men 
were  engageil  in  the  coral-fisher}',  and  45  boats  and 
856  men  in  the  sponge-fisher}'.  In  1888  the  boata 
numbered  1421,  the  coral  and  sponge  fisheriea 
employing  respectively  163  and  48.  The  principal 
lisliing  ^frounds  are  oil  the  eoawts  of  Sicily,  of  Tujiis, 
and  of  Istria  an<l  Dalmatia.  Sfxin^jes  are  hshed  oH 
Tunis,  and  coral  now  almf>st  exclusivelv  ofT  Sicily — 
and  even  the  Sicilian  banks  are  rapidly  beoominff 
exhausted.  In  IHHO  the  discovery  of  a  new  bank 
at  Sciacoa  raised  tlie  total  qnantity  fished  there  to 
9,906,000  lb. ;  in  1888  it  had  fallen  to  1,290,000  IK 
In  ISM  the  total  value  of  fish  cauj^ht  wom  alwrnt 
£0,800,000,  and  of  coral  raised  nearly  £90,000. 
The  ooral  is  sent  across  to  the  mainland  in  the 
rough  etate,  and  is  worked  chiefly  at  Torre  del 
Greeo,  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Genoct. 

Minerals.— iu\\\  contains  no  deitottits  of  bitumin- 
ous coal,  nor,  except  in  a  few  localities,  of  iron.  A 
very  little  antln ucite  uinl  alxmt  .XnO.dOO  tons  of 
li;,'nite  are  niis'fl  annually,  m<»8t  of  the  latter  in 
Tus<*auy  and  I  nibria;  and  peat  is  found  in  many 
dbtrictit.  Neorlyalltheironianueed in£lba(q.v.H 
and  a  very  little  in  Lomhanly  and  Pfedmoat.  Tho 
great  inincrn!  product  of  Italy  is  sulphur,  which 
repn-sents  nearly  half  of  the  annual  value  of  all 
mmerals  raise<l  throughout  the  kin^'ilom  ;  and  of 
this  nearly  nine-tenths  is  obtained  in  Sicily.  The 
total  value  of  tho  mineral  pnxluctH  decreased  in 
1882-^  from  £2,952,610  to  £2,150.000.  In  1888 
tho  principal  itenw  were  sulphur,  £1,000,500;  zine 
ores.  £2>i*jJ)00 lead  ores,  £'276.r)00 ;  lignite.  &c, 
£107,000;  iron  ores,  £80,000;  silver  ores,  £77/K)0; 
mercurv,  £08,000;  copper  ores,  (Kki  ;  horacic 
acid,  £52,000;  and  g'old  ores,  £U),M)0.  The 
number  of  pereons  employed  in  this  inclustry  was 
47,063  in  1887,  49,154  in  1888.  In  addition  must 
lie  mentioned  the  quarrj'ing  of  marble,  granite, 
and  alabastiT,  \  alm  il  at  nearly  a*  million  sterling 
annually,  and  enijiloying  some  2^1,000  men.  The 
marble  of  Carrara  (q.v.)  is  especially  famous,  as  is 
also  the  alabaster  of  Vulterra,  near  Pisa.  Soa 
Alabastkk. 

Mtinufncturei.—Vajtly  because  of  the  high  ooal 
of  fuel,  Italy  does  not  rank  among  the  great  mami- 
f.u  luring  cttuntries  of  Europe  ;  but  in  some  branches 
of  trade  her  productions  are  of  considerable  import* 
ance.  Owing  to  various  causes,  complete  statistics 
an  not  in  arciy  eaae  obtainable:  out  the  great 
adnmee  of  tiw  maanlMtiifiiig  inonstry  generally 
may  I>e  estimated  from  tiM  increase  in  the  annual 
im|Kirti«  of  coal,  which  increased  nearly  fivefold 
liflween  1871  and  ISH9.  Still  tho  strum  nower 
machinery  of  the  country,  acconling  to  its  n'lativo 
horse-power,  is  equal  to  only  about  one  fortieth 
that  01  Great  Britain,  and  is' less  than  a  tliird  of 
that  moved  by  water.  Of  jtrincipal  imimrtanea  ia 
the  silk  industrA'.  which  emjiloy-  sunn-  150. (HK)  ar- 
sons, exclusive  cd  those  en<,'aged  in  rt-aring  the  sdk- 
worm  ;  in  18SU  this  culture  was  carried  on  in  6188 
comtnunes,  and  by  over  670,0(M)  persons ;  tho 
cocoon  harvest  ainonnte<l  to  75,689, d.'W)  lb.  (in 
1888.  to  06,706,273  lb.).  The  great  seat  of  the 
silk  indnstry  is  in  Northern  Italy,  and  esjiecially 
in  the  province  of  f'omn.  A  large  «{uantity  of  law 
silk  is  still  exported,  t<»  Itc  rctnrneil  in  the  forni  of 
t»'xtile  goods.  Neverth«'le-s,  the  exports  of  silk  in 
all  lorma  graatly  exoeed  the  imporu— ia  1888  tqr 
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cotton  tifwnes  shows  a  steailv  ailviinc»\  ilofs  .-iI«o 
tlie  Hjiinnin;;  and  weaving  ol  wuol.  The  manufac- 
tare  of  jnt«  w  confined  to  a  few  larj,'e  factories. 
The  north  u  the  seat  of  the  iroa  industry,  bat 
there  is  a  large  niannfactory  of  iran  raib  at  Temi, 
in  Perugia :  the  principal  copper- works  are  at 
Leghorn.  The  machinery  manufactured,  including 
that  tiiriK  ii  out  by  the  j^ovomnicnt  •"^talili^linnnit-'*, 
is  valued  at  little  short  of  £4,U0U,U0U  a  year,  the 
«iii«f  oentree  of  this  work  being  Turin  an^  Milan  : 
Imt  maeUuny  to  the  ralue  m  between  one  and 
two  millions  steriinc  is  still  importetl  annually. 
The  rnannfactiire**  of  glass  and  ceramic  wares  are 
valuod  at  £2,o4J<),000 ;  the  former  inchide  the 
famous  Wnotian  ;j;Iivs^.  and  the  l.ilffr  inaiolica, 
faience  (so  called  from  Faenza),  and  other  valuable 
wum.  "WlUbi  tlMM  may  be  classed  the  catting  of 
cameos  and  tlie  production  of  moiaios  at  Rome, 
Naple!!,  and  Florenee,  and  alto  the  working  of 
ooral.  For  the  preparation  of  food-stuflTs  there  are, 
according  to  the  most  recent  returns  availahle. 
3<l.414  mills  iiiose'l  I'V  water,  stoani,  or  wind 
(28,418  liy  water) ;  besides  these  there  are  no  letm 
than  26.994  moved  by  animal  powar.  The  latter 
am  ehi^  for  domestie  pnrpoaaa,  however,  and 
meet  of  them  are  in  SaratnuL  Abont  6  millioB 
UixiH  of  cum  and  maize  are  ground  annually,  and 
nearly  '.M),(X)0  |«m-*<>!i*  are  employe*!  more  or  less 
regularly  in  the  mills.  Larjjo  tjuantities  of  flour- 
pastes  arc  nianvifactured,  principally  from  foreign 
wheat,  which  i.s  harder  than  the  native  grain.  Of 
spirits,  made  mostly  from  maize,  the  production  in 
toe  fiscal  year  I98a-S7  was  5,324,412  gallons ;  and 
to  this  mast  be  added  marsala,  vermouth,  and 
other  liqueurs.  In  the  ^nme  year  tliere  were  139 
brewerieso  in  operation.  Small  quantities  of  sn^ar, 
glaoose,  and  chicory  also  are  produced ;  confection- 
ery and  preserved  fmits  are  regular  articles  of  ex* 
port.  Tne  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  j^vemment 
monopoly  ;  in  1887  there  were  17  foctones,  and  two 
dep^^ts  I  at  Ivcghom  and  Sani]iicrdarena),  employing 
16,387  hands ;  the  production  amounted  to  nearly 
40,000,000  lb.  The  output  of  the  tanneries  is 
estimated  at  £4,000,000,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
export  of  gloves.  There  are  numerous  paper-mills 
in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Campania,  and 
factories  of  straw-hats,  the  nrincipal  at  Florence, 
and  of  cloth,  silk,  and  felt  hats  in  riednxmt 
especially.  The  export  of  straw-hat«,  though 
stfll  considerable,  is  diminishing,  while  that  of 
atiew>plaiting  is  iaereaaiiia.  8alpharie  and  tar* 
tarie  acid,  sniphate  of  quintne  (mute  at  Milan  and 
Genoa),  salt,  soap,  oils,  candles,  wax  matches.  &c. 
are  also  exported.  Finally,  the  extensive  bnililing 
oj>erations  carried  oiU  w  itliin  recent  \  <  urs  w  ith  a 
Tiew  to  modernise  the  large  cities  have  given  a 
peat  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  brieke  Mid  the 
Uk»t  ea  well  aa  to  the  qnaiiyins  of  stone. 

CmimefiML— >The  forugn  trade  of  Italy  is  facili- 
tated both  by  the  extensive  seaboard  and  gfHxl 
barlKiurs  and  by  railway  c<mnections  with  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.  In  1878  the  kingdom 
was  eighth  in  the  list  of  Euroi)ean  commercial 
nations,  being  surpiUised  by  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Ihranoe.  Holland,  Belgium*.  Raaaia,  and  Austria;  tea 
years  later  it  had  outdistanced  Austria,  and  was 
about  eipial  with  Rus.sia.  The  imports  during  these 
ten  years  «|iowed  a  nearly  steady  increase,  amount- 
ing finally  to  over  50  per  cent.  ;  the  exports  did  not 
vary  greatly,  but  on  the  whole  exitibiteda  very  slight 
falling  ofT.  The  value  of  the  fermer  (exeloding 
bullion  and  goods  in  transit )  in  1887  was  £64,030,000 ; 
of  the  latter.  £39.9rM,000.  In  1888  the  imports 
fell  to  £46.r>S4.(>(j(J,  the  exports  to  £.^>,677,<K»(l ;  in 
1889  the  returns  rose  again  to  £,'M.027,fHNi  an<l 
£38,019,000  respectively.  Taking  the  entire  trade 
of  the  oottBtiy,  one-foorth  k  eet  down  to  articles 


of  food,  about  a  half  to  raw  and  partially-{>rrpared 
materials,  and  the  remainder  to  m.-umlactund 
^oods.  Wheat  represents  an  eighth  oi  tiie  total 
im]M)rts,  and  yarns  and  tissue*  neai  l  v  as  much ; 
after  these  coiiie  raw  cotton,  coal,  timber,  sugar, 
machinery,  fish,  iron,  cotfee,  bides,  cheeaOt  tobacco, 
in  this  Older.  Silk,  mostly  raw  or  thrown,  supplies 
almnt  three-tenths  of  the  exports,  and  wine  more 
than  one- tenth  :  olive-oil,  fruit,  eggs,  hemp  ami 
llax,  8uli>hnr,  worked  coral,  marble,  and  rice  come 
next.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  Italy  up  to 
the  end  of  1887  was  chiefly  with  France  (  over  34 
per  eent  of  the  total);  Great  Britain  (nearly  15 
per  cent.),  Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Ku.ssia  following  at  some  distance.  In  1HH8,  how- 
ever, Italy  entered  on  a  war  of  tariffs  with  France, 
which  hiul  the  immediate  result  of  reducing  the 
direct  trade  with  the  latter  country  by  almost  one* 
half,  and  Britain  advanced  to  'the  tir><t  place. 
Tins  change  is  In  a  laive  degree  only  apparent, 
for  great  ouantities  of  Italian  product.s,  notably 
raw  silk,  nave  since  been  exported  to  Switzer- 
lan«l  first,  and  thence  to  F'rance.  Nevertheless,  its 
etl'ect  is  to  render  the  figures  for  the  years  tbat 
follow  1887  roialeadiwg.  The  principal  inraorte 
from  Britain  are  coal.  Iron,  eottooe  and  woollens, 
machinery,  and  sugar ;  the  chief  exports  thither  are 
olivp-oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  with  their  e>sences 
and  svrnps,  hemp,  sulphur,  chemicals,  and  marble. 
Tlie  Italian  mercantile  marine  at  the  end  of  1888 
emliraced  6810  sailing-vessels  and  steamers,  with 
a  tonnage  of  853,033  tons ;  the  steamers  numbered 
266,  of  175,100  tons.  Over  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  were  employed  in  the  fishing  and  coasting 
trade.  In  the  same'year  1 11,2:)7  vessfHs  of  2l),<>4«,238 
tons  enteretl  (111,103  cleareti )  Italian  jmrts.  The 
Italian  sliip)>ing  engaged  in  international  naviga- 
tion has  rapidly-  faSlen  off  of  late  years.  More 
than  half  the  steamers  entering  Itafian  i>ort«  are 
British,  and  these  carry  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
maritime  trade.  The  most  important  seaports  are 
(>euoa  and  Savona,  Leghorn,  Naples.  Venice, 
Messina,  an«l  I'alerma  In  1894,  «)f  a  total  im(*<>rt 
of  £43,000,000  (excluding  specie)  onlv  £5.5.'v),iKW 
were  from  Britain ;  of  an  export  of  £40,000,000 
£3. 1 90.000  were  sent  to  Britain.  In  1894,  ilS.gtt 
vessels  of  28.200,00)  ton^  cleared  from  Italian  ports. 

In  1895  tliere  were  U3<10  miles  of  railway.  Since 
18H5  the  state  lines  have  Inn-n  worked  by  [irivate 
companies,  and  about  four  fifths  of  all  the  railways 
belong  to  two  great  systems,  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Adraatia  Two  notable  tnnnels.  the  Mont 
Cenis  end  St  Oothord,  oonneet  the  Ttolfan  system 
with  those  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  a  Sim- 
plun  tunnel  is  projecte<l  ;  there  is  also  a  coast  line 
Inmi  Genoa  to  Nice,  and  several  connections  with 
the  Austrian  railw  ays.  There  w  ere  also  1405  miles 
of  steam  tramways.  In  1886  there  were  80,101 
miles  of  roods  open,  besides  7603  miles  in  temUm^ 
tion ;  and  the  total  length  of  navigable  canals, 
mostly  in  Lonil>ardy  and  Venice,  was  655  miles. 
The  rivers  are  navigable  for  alsdit  790  miles.  In 
1881  there  were  .3420  p<i«t  ollices  in  Italy,  in  18^9 
there  were  4358;  the  Burydus  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penses in  the  latter  year  was  about  £200,000.  In 
1889  there  were  21,935  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
telephones  were  to  be  found  in  sixty  rammunee. 

i>oci'(/  l'',iii/i(ii,iiji.^T\w  principal  occupation, 
agriculture,  employs  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire 
population,  and  the  manufactures  only  a1>out  half 
as  many.  Nevertheless,  the  proportion  of  inhabit- 
ants congregated  in  cities  is  unusnally  large,  and 
in  Southern  Italy  and  the  islands  even  the  peasants 
prefer  to  have  tlieir  homes  in  some  town  or  villapc. 
riie  f-anitary  condition  of  these  towns,  in  whuh 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  is 
congregated,  is  often  deplorable.  .4  comniiashm 
appointed  in  1885  raportea  that  in  64M  oonunvnes 
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there  were  no  sowerB  of  any  sort,  in  1313  there 
were  kcwci-h  cai>altle  of  carrying  off  rain-water 
alone,  and  in  only  17,541  cominunee  rqcU  as  would 
carry  off  foul  f«ewa^e;  that  in  3636  commaaes, 
with  a  total  (topulation  of  nearly  11,000,000,  numt 
of  tlie  honaes  liad  no  |iriviefl,  and  in  1280  utiier 
eoiUlBanr>s,  witli  a  poptilntion  of  2,762,000,  thb 
•djuDct  was  lacking  in  almost  every  house;  and 
that  1881  ooinnmnes,  with  9,500,000  ialwliltants, 
were  sappHed  with  diinking>water  of  poor  or  bad 

Soality,  and  1499o(hei««  with  6,000,000 fnbsbitants, 
id  not  receive  water  siifficirnt  for  the  actual  needs 
of  the  people.    In  such  rin  um^tiincci*  the  preva- 
lence ol  iniwctiou.H  ilisoa-^cs  is  uoi  to  1>*'  wondered 
at :  in  1K87  the  proportion  per  rniilion  iuhahitantii 
of  deathn  from  all  causes  in  En^^laiid  and  Wales 
tnw  »lwal  two-tbicdi  tba*  ol  Italy,  bat  from  in- 
fMtiotti  mA  coiita|[;ioi»  diaeoMa  i«m  tiian  One- 
third.    Yet  in  fioiiif  respectH  an  improvement  is 
%-iitible  in  the  hygienic  condition  ot  Italy.  The 
annual   dcath-rntc  from  iiiiiiaria  aiipciirs   t^)  Ik> 
•teadtly  diminiMhing,  as  does  that  from  pellaijra, 
a  wretched  di^ieaiie  resulting  from  insuflicient  and 
imwiaoloMNiie  food,  and  often  ending  in  insanity ; 
H  ia  eottfined  to  the  northern  and  central  prox-incen. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  from  alcoholism  in  the 
larger  tovvrin  is  much  the  same  as  that  for  all 
England,  hut  for  the  whole  of  Italy  it  IS  only  a 
thinl  as  grvat.    The  food  of  the  artisan  classee 
oonaieti  maiidy  of  cereals  and  beans;  maize  is 
moHtly  nsed  in  the  north,  where  also  the  small 
pniiK»rtion  of  animal  food  is  about  double  that  con- 
8tirii<><I  in  the  south.    Tin-  <li«-t  of  tiic  ]><';i'<.intiy, 
a4.'ain,  almoat  never  includes  meat  or  li-xh,  an<i 
S4;lduin  any  wine.    Hignor  Bodio  has  calculated 
that  the  average  daily  wage  overhead  of  work- 
people in  factories,  mnwe,  &e.  is  about  two  lire 
(Is.  M. ):  that  of  agricultural  laboureni,  allowing 
for  periods  when  their  work  \n  not  recpiirtMl,  he 
calcniates  at  not  much  over  one  lim  lor  e\  t'ry  ilay 
in  the  year.    The  character  of  the  people  is  in 
fMeral  sober  and  thrifty,  and  they  prove  excellent 
workoMa  when  sheer  labour  is  roqaired,  ae  in 
qiMfriee  and  drdnage  oiwrations ;  sinll  in  the  OM 
of  Htearn  machinery,  and  the  like,  may  be  eXMOtod 
to  develop  with  experience.     Moreover,  the  old 
|I<Mii:iri  spirit  of  ht<'rn  utilitari)itii>iii  is  stninijcr  in 
ibe  sous  of  modern  Italv  tluui  the  cesthetiu  ailii^tic 
•amporamcnt  principally  assoeiatai  with  them  in 
wmp^  Blinds :  the  national  tjm  niBOt  rather  be 
dwenbod  as  thorouKhly  piaenealT  the  Mmprove- 
tiH'rit."  '  that   are   Iriitisfdrminj;    Homo,  Klorptice, 
Naiil««,  tilt'  mil**)'  of  new  Htrcet**,  the  staring  hlocks 
of  modem  Iioimos.  I'aris  like,  that  have  dixplaced 
the  |»icturesqtte  sajualor  of  a  generation  ago,  are 
MtlBeient  evldeiiee  of  thia.    Numbers  of  Italians 
mii^rate  ovuj  vear  fai  search  of  work,  and  many 
•who  go  ahroM  for  loncer  periods  still  hope  to 
rr-ftirri  to  tlioir  own  land  witli  a  competence  some 
day  :  in  lliii  rfHiK'ct  the  Italian  love  of  countrj' 
appears  only  lr>KH  <«trf»ng  than  the  Chinene.  The 
aataooal  charact«r  is  passionate  and  quick  to  resent 
•a  injury,  and  the  aimnal  number  of  homieidoB  per 
100,000  of  the  |M>pulation  is  nearly  twenty  times 
a*  tr»"eat  as  in  En;.'l;ind  ;  no  other  country  of  Europe, 
.•\«-»'fit    Sjtftin,  approai  hcH   Italy  in   tlii.->  n-Hju-i-t. 
C*Apit«il    puniithmcnt  wan  delinitely  abolished  in 
IMP.     AMKHultM  and  woundings  are  also  veiy  ttomer- 
ami  as  regards  all  thoso  offirooaa  afainst 
thm  person  the  «Hitliem  provbieae  and  the  wlaads 
enjoy  a  grim  pre  eminence.    Yet  a  !*Iii,'lit  ;,'f'neral 
ij^r»5*se  in  the  niitnlK'r  of  crinioi  and  iitri-iii'»*H  i?»  i 
fi!r»«»r»able  within  r<-p<Mit  yean*.    With  rc^^anl  to  i 
lJle^5iti»n**'.v.  Italy  »  ptjsition  may  \>c         in  the 
•epArate  article  on  that  subject ;  but  here  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  pereeataaa  of  iUctfdtimate  births 
hmm  iMHMd  Inr  noio  Umui  half  dnee  ISQS.  The 
fw^tm,  or  fomdOaf-whaal,  la  gtadaally  bong  anp- 


pressed :  in  1866  it  was  in  me  in  1179  communes, 
m  1888  in  594  only,  and  theaa  moatly  in  Sicily  and 

the  southern  provinces. 

Religion  and  Educntion. — Religions  freedom  is 
now  secured  to  all  creeds,  but  the  Koman  Catholic 
is  the  recojniised  state  religion,  and  claim?*  all  hut 
a  very  small  fniction  of  the  people.  Of  I'roti'-tanta 
there*  are  about  62,000,  and  of  Jews  38,000 ;  the 
fonner  include  some  22,000  WaJdensians  (q.v.). 
There  ara  in  Italy  51  Catholic  archbidiopa  and 
bishops,  and  over  76,900  parish  priests.  The  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  jK)pe,  as  a  8overei<,m  jirince,  is 
recognised  by  the  law  of  1S71  which  delines  the 
relations  of  tln'  cliurch  ainl  utatc  ;  lii.i  person  is 
sacred,  liLs  residence  inviolable,  and  be  has  bis 
own  court  in  the  Vatican  (see  HoMAR  CATHOLIC 
Cnt-R(  M).  Under  a  seiiea  ol  lawa  the  gnat 
majority  of  the  religions  houses  have  been  snp- 
jircMscd,  small  p«'n'-ii HI'-  Ix'iii;,'  paid  to  most  of  their 
ininate.s  who  had  tukfii  vows,  and  their  property 
oonlit*cat4Hl.  Part  of  the  funds  thun  ])lared  at  the 
di.'<)M)sal  of  government  have  been  devoted  to 
educational  purposes. 

Education  is  under  a  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  is  assisted  by  a  council ;  and  in  every 
province  there  is  a  wIhmi!  l>oard,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prefect.  Nearly  IJ  million  sterling,  or 
alwjut  half  the  sum  approp'^riated  for  this  purpose 
in  England  and  Wales,  is  set  aside  by  the  state 
annually  for  education  ;  to  this  the  communes  and 
provinces  add  2^  millions.  At  the  formation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  general  ignorance  was 
iiicrcililil  y  jirofound,  although  learned  societies 
existe<i  in  every  large  town,  many  of  them,  like 
the  universities,  of  European  fame  (see  AOAINDITL 
Inference  to  the  aepamU  article  on  ilUteiaqr  will 
•how  that,  aa  reffarda  edveation,  Italy  atiU  coBMa 

l>ehind  most  of  tti<>  nations  of  Enroi>e;  yet  notable 
pro^'resH  has  l»een  made.  In  1X61,  of  tliose  over 
nitii  ifi'ii  yearM  of  a^'c,  65  percent,  of  tin'  nial<-'  and 
81  jwr  cent,  of  the  females  were  unable  to  read  or 
write ;  in  1881  the  percentage  hail  fallen  to  &4  for 
the  males  and  73  for  the  femalea.  In  1866,  of  the 
men  married  00  per  cent  and  of  the  women  79  per 
cent.  ha<l  to  make  their  mark  ;  in  18H8  the  j>er- 
centn^'ca  were  42  and  62  respcc lively.  The  various 
pails  iif  the  kingdom  diHtr  widely  in  tliiw  re?<jiect. 
riedmont  has  only  15  per  cent,  of  conscripts  and 
1 1  i>er  cent,  of  the  men  maixiad  illiterate,  while  in 
Calabria  ttie  respective  peroenta^  are  73  and  64, 
and  in  Basilieata  73  and  70.  In  all  cases  the  pro- 
jwrtion  of  women  illiterate  is  greater  than  that  of 
men.  The  notion  of  intellectual  equality  Itetween 
the  sexes  is  routined  to  a  few  earnest  reformers, 
and  there  b  much  less  adequate  provision  for  the 
higher  education  of  gfila,  although  the  vaivenities 
nominally  are  open  to  women  as  well  as  men.  The 
convent  schoids  teach  mainly  embroider^'  and  devo- 
tion!<,  and  the  government  and  suiterior  ."chools  are 
not  watinfaotory.  In  1861,  however,  a  good  high 
schi>ol  for  ^'irls  was  o{M-ni>d  at  Milan,  and  its  suo> 
oesH  has  leil  to  the  establishment  of  many  ainular 
schools  in  other  towna  Primary  education  Is  com* 
pulsor)',  and  wnarate  boys'  and  girls'  schools  are  to 
r»e  found  in  all  Init  the  very  |KX)re?>t  communes.  In 
Ml  I  he  nnnilK^r  of  imj'iU  i  iiial>'  ami  female)  in 
the^e  t'h  iin  ritarv  M!hix>l»  incri'iu-H-d  from  885, l.V.' to 
2,252,808 ;  in  IssO  there  were  46,073  such  st  hools 
Open,  besides  7555  private  elementary  scboola 
Thero  were  also  2139  aHylnmt  for  dilldren,  many 
of  them  conducted  on  the  kindergarten  ^^  stem, 
with  2.')2,763  children;  and  there  m on-  7H4  ninht- 
>.  li.>ol-  with  283,230.  and  588«i  Sunday  s<  lio<, Is  with 
160,609  pupils  enrolled,  liesides  VSA  normal  schools 
with  10,542  pupils.  In  1888  the  g^'mnasiums  nttm> 
bered  728 (255 episcopal  and  141  private),  with  49.080 
Bcholani;  the  lyceums,  .121  (124  epiM  O|ial  and  56 
private),  with  19,088  pttpik.  Aiao,  thero  wen  481 
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tecliiiital  s(  li»>!s  ami  institutcH  (84  private),  with 
34.()<J'2 -til  k'iU-'< ;  2'i  iiiercAntile  marine  schools  (19 
|roveruiiieiitul ),  wiih  156  impiU ;  and  22  collegiate 
UMtitntions  an<l  8U})^rior  special  schouls,  with  21102 
Ktudenta  and  170  'hearen.'  Finally,  (here  are  in 
Italy  21  nnivenities,  17  of  them  governmental  and 
4  '  m>e '  i.e.  Tnaintaiiied  h\  tlio  jnovincrM  nml 
eouununoM ;  tlie  t-otal  numlKT  of  studfiits  ;iiid 
'hearer' wa.'i  H>.441  in  1893-94,  Wfide-*  \nIi<' 
were  entere<i  at  three  Ivceuma  that  provide  a  uni- 
wAtf  course.  The  oldest  nniversitv  is  that  of 
Bologna  (q.vO.  tlia  laiseel  that  of  Kaples  (41M 
etadento).  The  great  \toAy  of  Italian  stndenti  are 
enrolled  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  jurw- 
pradence ;  theolo>;y  not  taught  in  any  of  the 
nniverMities.  Tiio'  students  oF  difiailgr  in  the 
aeminariesi  in  1H81  notiibered  11,277. 

Chmmment. — Italy  ia  aconstitotional  monarchy, 
the  execative  power  vested  in  the  king,  with 
aaccesmnn  in  the  male  line,  being  exereiaed  through 
re-<|M(n>«ilile  ministers.  The  le^'Lslutix  c  functiona 
are  in  the  liandn  of  the  king  and  )iar]iainent  con- 
jointly, tlie  latter  consisting  of  a  senate  and 
chamber  of  deputiee.  The  numher  of  depatics  is 
006;  the  fnuMiaiee  is  extended  to  all  citizens  who 
are  of  age,  can  read  and  vrrite,  and  pay  20  lire  of 
direct  taxes.  The  senate  is  compoeed  entirely  of 
life- mem  hers,  with  no  fixe<I  limit  as  to  nunil>ers  (at 
present  about  300);  all  its  members,  except  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  are  nominated  iiy  the 
king*  ftnd  moat  be  forty  years  of  age  or  upwards. 
Neither  eettaton  nor  dennties  are  paid,  bat  they 
have  till-  riu'Iit  to  travel  free  hy  rail  or  f<tf;un'  r  in 
anyjiiiri  of  Italy.  Money  liills  inuHt  oii^in.ue  in 
the  Lower  H<<iise.  Tlie  |iHrli.iiiii  nts  are  f)uiMi(Uen- 
nial,  but  may  be  disiMilved  by  the  sovereign  at  any 
time.  Ministers,  who  nnmlwr  eleven,  are  notnecea- 
•arikr  membeia  of  either  hovse.  The  govwimieiift 
of  tne  provlneea,  with  a  prefect  at  fn«  head  of 
each,  is  very  tnm  h  the  xatiie  iw  in  France. 

Ann'/  nn<l  Sm-if. — Military  (for  the  niarilinie 
pmnil.it inn,  naval)  s»'rviee  is  conipiilsDry  Jor  all 
citizens  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty-nine,  but 
only  aboot  80,00U  annually  are  drafte'd  into  the 
ataaidtqgMmy(a000  into  the  navy).  Kecraiisare 
divided  Into  three  elaasee,  tiiote  of  the  third  enter- 
in;,'  tlio  t«-rrif'>rial  militia  at  once,  and  receiving 
nnliniit«'d  lea\e,  except,  in  time  of  peace,  for  'iO 
days'  drill  every  fnur  yean*.  KiM:ruit8  of  the  second 
catetrory  are  enrolled  for   eight   years    in  the 

ixriii.inent  army  (with  nnlimitetl  leave)  and  four 
n  the  mobile  militia  (landwehr),  and  then  enter 
the  territorial  militia.  The  infantry  of  the  first 
category*  have,  Iw-fure  Iwin;;  t  r;in->f.'rred  to  the  terri- 
t4>rial  militia,  three  years  with  the  colours,  eight 
on  leave,  and  four  in  the  mobile  militia ;  the  other 
arms,  nine  years  with  the  colours  and  on  leave. 
Oiie*y«ar  vmnnteeni  are  admitted.  The  standing 
army  in  18B5  numbered  253,000  men,  and  those  of 
the  permanent  army  on  unlimited  leave  C9<).(XM); 
the  tol  l!  war  Htren^tli.  including  mol>ile  and  terri- 
torial inilitiji,  w.i-s  returned  at  a)>out  2J  million 
men,  almut  nm-  niillion  of  whom  ha<l  received  a 
rqpilar  training.  The  carahineers  (j24,000)j>erform 
the  duties  of  gendarmes.  There  are  a  stafToolIe;,)- 
and  a  school  for  artillery  and  engineer  ntlicers  at 
Turin,  others  for  infantry  and  cavalry  <itli>'i'r»  at 
Mi>d<-iiri  and  I'  lrina,  for  (MN  alry  ntticinx  at  I'liierolo, 
and  lor  the  sjinitar^'  cordis  at  Klon-iice,  and  mili- 
tary colleges  at  Milan,  Florence,  Koine,  N^ea,and 
Messina.  A  chain  of  fortresses  lias  been  erected 
along  the  northern  frontier  {  there  are  nnmerous 
fort«  and  batf<  ri«w  in  the  Itaeiw  of  the  To  and  along 
the  co;u*t ;  and  Itomo  is  protected  Ity  a  circle  of 
fifteen  fort*!. 

After  the  disaiitrons  defeat  at  ].Is.sa  in  1866  the 
navy  was  recon»truct«Hl,  and  now,  after  years  of 
ttoreiuiiting  axertioo,  Italy  ia  one  of  th«  atrangeet 


maritime  powers  of  Enrope.  In  1876  the  navr 
includ«»d  14  armoured,  7  uiiarmoured,  and  2  despatch 
vessels,  besides  other  vessels  that  lirouglit  the 
^Eaetive  total  to  63,  with  an  armament  of  298 
guns ;  the  thickest  armour  was  8j  inches.  Accord* 
uig  to  a  report  publuilied  in  1800,  Italy  had  then 
18  amiourctl  battle  ships,  19  protected  cruisers, 
9  desi»atch- vessels,  6  tor}i«<lo  cruisers,  I  wa  j;oing 
torpedo  Uiat,  aiul  S  ^'Uii-veH.sels  ;  the  niaxinnim 
thickness  of  armour  carrie^l  by  these  vesseU  was 
21§  inches,  and  their  approximate  valoo  was  put 
at  millions  sterling.  There  were  also  138 
torpedo  hnate,  and  other  venels  that  hrought  the 
total  to  23't  shijis,  representing  with  their  armament 
a  value  of  £l."..(JtXJ,(K)0.  Two  of  the  armonr-cla«ls, 
the  Italia  ami  Lfjinnfi),  are  tlie  lar;:fst  war-sliipw 
yet  built,  and  the  armament  of  the  navy  includes 
several  guns  of  100  and  106  tou^  The'peritMi  of 
service  u  the  navy  ia  eighteen  years,  but  a  limited 
number  only  of  tne  oonscripte  actually  serve  four 
years,  and  the  rest  are  normally  on  permanent 
leave.  In  1888  there  were  alMJut  17,500  ollicers  and 
men  on  active  semice. 

FtHoncet. — The  finances  of  Italy  present  an 
interesting  study.  Frcmi  the  Krst  the  yonng 
kingdom  was  burdened  with  the  cost  of  the  war 
with  Austria  and  the  debts  of  the  old  Italian 
states,  and  moreover  has  been  obliged  to  face 
many  years  of  extraordinary'  expenses  ;  whilst  the 
land,  esnecially  in  the  south,  has  never  been 
deveiopea  to  anytliing  like  ite  full  capacity,  and 
the  revenue  has  been  reetrieted  in  eonseiiQenee^  In 
1802  there  was  a  deficit  of  nearly  £18,(XX),000,  and 
it  was  not  until  lb7.>  that  the  Hi>t  »mall  surjdus 
was  olitained.  Excent  the  fii^t  half  of  1884,  the 
next  ten  years  showed  a  surplus,  larger  or  smaller ; 
but  each  of  the  four  years  following  188S  ended 
in  a  defidk  Both  ineome'  and  eacpMiditara  liava 
ateadily  inereaaed :  in  IMS  the  former  was  over 
£19,2<K>.fMK),  the  latter  £37,(KH),tKK) ;  in  the  financial 
vear  IH-SS  S9  tiie  actual  revenue  wa-.  ItjO,^^!,!*)©, 
the  exi>cnditure  £G9,4i«t,(MH»-.l.  lirit,  £9,37r>,(KX). 
The  chief  sources  of  income  are  the  customs,  the 
income,  land,  and  house  taxes,  and  the  tobacco 
monopoly ;  the  principal  ezpemea  are  the  interest 
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a«  great.  In  proporti(m  to  the  productivity  of  the 
countrv,  It-alv  s  public  debt  is  very  heavy.  At  the 
end  of'  1861  it  was  slightly  over  £125,000,000;  but 
a  kmg  succession  of  annual  deficits,  extensive  rail- 
way and  other  public  works,  and  costly  armamente 
have  raised  it  year  by  year  till  in  1895  (when  the 
revenue  ami  expenditure  were  alM)ut  £70,000,000) 
the  debt  ha<l  reache<l  £492,.'il4,.^)0,  amounting 
to  £15,  IHh.  5d.  per  bead  of  the  |x)pulation, 
exclusive  of  the  communal  and  provincial  debta. 
Meanwhito  it  ehoold  be  noted  that  the  Italian 
government  has  removed  certain  of  the  old,  o)>jec 
tionable  imposta,  such  as  the  grist  tax;  and 
1883  the  forced  paper  eBRcoicgr  waa  witiidmini 
circulation. 

For  infonnation  ss  to  Italy  the  bwt  ionrcee  sre  tli.> 
^tlniiriiljl<-  <)()icial  publications,  a  ootnploto  li-t  i.f  wliu  h 
is  iiicludi-ii  in  tilt?  Sfvtijio  tli  JlitJiojfraJia  ttudntira  Jltthim.t 
CM  111  III. inc.  l.s'.nn.  The  Atinnario  statintico  Itnh.tio 
I  |iuMiihi'ii  amcv  ls78)  containn  topojrmphical  as  well  u 
,*t.iri^tic«l  infonnation  ;  most  of  flu-  dtatinticil  jKirtion 
will  be  found  sumtnari.'u-d  in  the  Stiiiffmait'ii  IVnr-^fvit. 
A  comprehensive  rovicw  uf  ltalj".s  pn>gr<  >!i  in  pn'sn»t*d 
in  »  memoir,  equally  ablf  ami  CAiulid,  //i  ati-uni  Jmdtei 
iM  ProiftuM  rrinttmiro  r  f^rniir  if  Italia  (lti>uie,  1890), 
by  ■'signnr  I^.  liodio,  one  of  tbs  most  uiMterly  of  pnsHlfc* 
day  statisticians.  The  Mdmrnrio  coro^jrafieo  (8  Tolak 
by  Amati,  is  part  of  a  monumental  work  in  eoorw  of 
publioation  at  Milan  ( L'ltnlia  »o(t»  rAtpetto  Jbieo,  Morito, 
artittifo,  t  ttatutieo ).  8(>«  alao  LsveUjr%  L'Jtmiit  artlirlfs 
( rari.<>,  1881 ),  and,  amonff  Kngliah  weita,  Oallsnfi^  *«• 
books  on  Fisdmoat,  his  Jtaig  MuitUei  {t  vela  ItlBi 


of  the  public  debt,  exceeding  91  millions  sterliu^ 

and  the  cost  of  the  aniiv  and  navv,  which  is  nearly 
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aiid  lUt^  }'rt*ent  and  Future  (2  vol.i.  1887  ;  the  books 
of  A.  J.  C.  H»re  (q.T.);  »nd  Benuclerk's  linral  Itnhi 
(1888).  For  SoutlK-ni  Italy,  see  Lt-nonnant,  />i  dmndc 
Oriet  (3  voU  IH-Sl  H4)  aiid  A  traint  I'Ajjiili^  r(  la 
Imeamie  (2  voIj.  iStHiii  uid  Mn  iiou,  JAe  Load  of 

IIlsTonr.— Tlie  ancient  history  of  Italy  will  be 
ninre  conveniently  treaUnl  of  under  KoME  ;  see  also 
Etruria,  Umbria,  &C.  In  47G  A.D.  the  Hemlian 
ueroeiuurMB  in  (he  p«y  of  (be  we»(em  empire 
tow  in  rerolL  and  proeialoied  their  leader  Oaoa- 
oer  kiiii; ;  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  the 
pretty  boy  Romnlns  AngustnluM,  was  sent  to  end 
liis  davs  amid  tlie  w(hk1.s  and  fish  ponds  of  LucuN 
ioa'  villa  near  Naples.  The  senate,  by  Odoacer's 
command,  recognitled  Zeno  M  head  of  the  weHtern 
M  well  aa  (be  eaateni  mnfira,  and  be  in  turn 
heataweJ  on  the  Tenton  Imder  the  dignity  of 
'patrician.'  For  thirteen  years  Odoacer's  rule 
wan  undisputed  ;  but  in  489  Tlieotloric.  king  of  tlio 
(J8tro^)llia,  invadfd  Italy  witii  a  comnii^.^ii ui  fidiii 
the  Greek  enii>eror,  b«»ie|^ed  the  Hfriilian  in 
liavenoA,  and  in  493,  after  hia  surrender,  slew  him 
with  hie  own  band.  In  qute  of  thia  bloody  begin- 
Blag,  Tbeodorie'a  rule,  wfafeh  laoted  tlH  a2S,  was 

wise  and,  on  the  wliolc,  ju^t.  Tint  tlie  Arian  faith 
of  the  conquerors  held  them  and  tliu  Italians  apart, 
and  when  du^tinian's  general  IJeli^^aiiiiH  was  sent 
(o  reoonquer  Itaiy  he  was  welcomed  by  the  colonists 
of  Sicily  nod  (he  sooth.  From  5:^1  to  ASS  the  war 
WM  deepMmtely  maintained,  the  hero  on  the  Gothic 
aide  bejni;  Totila  ( &il-5!i2 ).  But  the  valour  of  the 
l*arlMri:ui-^  was  outmatched  by  the  p'neralnhip  of 
the  Riinl  eunuch  Nars4?» ;  and  in  Teias,  the 
last  king  of  the  (iotlis,  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the 
descendantii  of  the  host  who  liad  followed  the 
Anial  king  into  Italy  sixty-four  yean  befbre,  now 
iew  in  number  and  sore  at  heart,  were  permitted 
to  march  back  acrom  the  AIim.  Italy  was  now 
governed  from  Kavcnna  for  a  few  years  by  an 
exarch  or  viceroy;  but  in  568  canio  au  invjution 
bj  the  Lombard  nation,  under  their  king,  Alboin, 
mad  all  (ha  central  portion  of  the  jpeninsalk  dbmcU 
ffom  aader  the  sway  of  Bycaatrnm.  Pbvm  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  the 
great  iluchics  of  Spidoto  and  Heneverito  were 
fi>unde<l,  presMing  on  Home  and  tlie  (In  rk  mari- 
time cities  of  the  south.  Yet  the  Lombards  were 
not  stnmf  anongh  to  occupy  (he  whole  peninsula, 
aad  Borne  and  most  of  (he  coaat  towna,  aa  well 
aa  the  lalaada,  remained  to  the  emperor.  The 
invadem  inioose^l  on  tlie  country  a  sort  of  feudal 
systein,  anu.  lieing  Aiiaiin,  tr»>ated  the  Italians 
with  great  han*hnf"v.t,  until  (Jregnry  the  (ireat 
effected  their  conversion  to  orthiKioxy.  From  tliis 
period  the  popes  for  a  time  apiK>ar  as  the  champions 
id  (ha  national  caoae.  Leo  (be  laaurian's  decree 
affainat  the  worship  of  tinapres  was  met  hy  Gregory 
iL's  declaration  of  Human  indej»cndence ;  ami 
in  726-56  the  j>o|i«-s  snccee^lwl  in  driving  out 
tlie  exarch  and  clucking,  with  the  help  of  the 
Pranks,  tiie  encroachments  of  the  Lomltanls.  Pepin 
twice  craased  tlie  Alps,  compelled  the  I^imluird 
Idnj;  to  yield  ap  the  exarcbato  and  the  Pentapolis, 
which  he  had  conquered,  and  presented  them  to 
the  |k>[k;  in  7'>6  :  tnin  cift  wixs  the  nucleus  of  the 
lem{x>ral  sovereignty  ai  tlie  biHlio[>s  of  Kome. 

In  774  Pepin's  son,  Charlemagne,  who  had  been 
Mimmoned  to  the  aid  ol  the  pope,  deposed  D«d* 
derios,  the  last  Lombard  k&f;,  and  added  hia 
dominions  to  his  own ;  in  8()0  he  was  crowned 
emperor  of  the  Koman^.  Meanwhile  the  T^mharrl 
iliirbien  in  the  «t(»ulli  wen*  still  indi  jii  inii  rit ,  mul 
tMcily  and  a  nanil«er  of  fre«  cities  in  Siuthern  Italy, 
a*  wall  as  Venice,  recognised  the  Grcelc  overlord - 
■Ui^  BatintbalMteentntvtheSaraoanaaabdned 
ludad  on  the  malalanil.  and  even  Areat- 
Len  IV.  lortUM  iIm  aohwrb  on  the 


mu  tli  bank  of  the  Til>er,  which  after  liim  was  called 
till-  Leonine  city,  and  called  to  his  aid  Louis  IL, 
( 'liarleniagne's  great-grandson,  who,  with  the  help 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  checked  the  progress  of  the 
Saracens  for  a  time.  Bat  after  the  death  of  L4)uis 
the  infidels  compelled  the  belpleH.H  ]>o(>e  to  pay 
tribute;  and  the  Creeks,  iirntiiing  by  the  weak- 
ness of  Charlemagnc  H  siieci  ti.-^ip^,  rei  overed  most 
of  Southern  Italy,  and  held  it,  under  an  officer 
entitled  Catanonii  till  1043.  Eight  kings  of  the 
Carlovingian  line  were  acknowledged  in  Northern 
Italy,  their  rule  ending  with  Charles  the  Fat  in 
887.  Then,  till  961,  succeeded  ten  so  calle<l  Italian 
sovereigns— dukes  of  SjKileio  and  Friuli,  the  (!er- 
man  Amulf,  Hugh  of  I'rovence,  Bereugar,  mar- 
quis of  Ivrea,  and  others.  l'n<ler  their  feeble 
sway  the  power  ol  the  feudal  nobles,  and,  within 
the  cities,  of  (he  bidiops,  waxed  great,  the  papal 
chair  was  occupied  by  men  of  inTanious  life,  and 
Magyars,  Saracens,  and  Nortlimen  overran  the 
country,  turning  wide  tracts  into  a  des«date  wilder- 
ness. In  951  Bei-eugar  II.  wius  compelled  to  do 
homage  to  the  German  king,  Otto  of  Saxony.  He 
waa  raffered  to  rule  until  901,  and  then  depoaed ; 
and  in  002  Otto  was  crowned  as  king  of  Italjr  at 
Milan  and  as  emperor  at  Itonie.  Fn)m  this  time 
the  right  to  the  crown  of  the  Konnui  empire  ( two 
centurie*!  later  it  was  the  Holy  Roman  empire)  waa 
held  to  acc-ompany  the  German  kingship.  Except 
in  name,  there  won  DO  longer  an  Italian  kiogvlom, 
and,  with  its  foreign  emperoni  occupied  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  Alps,  the  country  was  in 
Mime  degree  left  nmsterles.s.  Its  divisifin  into 
seiiarate  elates  was  now  but  a  inustit)n  of  time. 

>1ov«h1  by  the  scandals  of  the  jiaimcy  and  the 
constant  revolte  in  the  city,  Otto  tooK  the  election 
of  the  popee  away  from  the  Komaus,  cho«e  a  pope 
of  bis  own,  and  pat  the  city  in  hia  charge.  Else- 
where he  encouraged  the  rise  of  the  conminnee  as 
a  check  upon  the  ^^reat  va.'*Bals.  The  towns  had 
already  been  i>erniitted  to  raiso  walls  as  a  defence 
against  the  Wrbarians,  and  now  the  chief  citica 
were  freed  from  the  juiiadiction  of  the  counta. 
The  death  of  Otto  IlL  in  lOOS  waa  followed 
by  a  dUpute  for  the  crown  ;  Rome,  the  pa|>ftcy 
nn»l  the  city,  fell  agnin  into  tin-  hands  of  the 
Tiiscnlan  countJ*,  wliile  the  Ijiiiil  anl  cities  trained 
in  importance  their  alliance  was  sought  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  Milan  supported  HcBiy  of 
Bavaria,  who  bad  been  elected  In  Gennany ;  and 
he  aeverelv  punished  her  rival  Pavia,  who  bad 
esponseil  tfie  cause  of  tlie  Lonibanl  Anloin.  Henry 
dieil  in  K>'24.  ami  vnji.-  succeeded  by  Conrad  of 
Franconia,  who  mils  invit^'d  into  Italy  and  crowned 
with  the  iron  crown  at  .Milan,  by  HeriWrt,  the 
archbiBbop.  Under  thi.-4  prelate  Milan  athanced 
greatly  In  power  and  independence.  Aa  efbotive 
formed,  and  Heribert  ts  said  to  have 


militia 

invente<l  the  carrom'n,  a  cur  which  carri<'<l  into 
battle  the  city's  Ijanner  and  an  altar,  and  round 
which  the  burghers  fought  as  in  defence  of  a  sacred 
thing.  The  citizens  baa  already  formed  themselves 
into  a  parlamento,  aad,  while  Heriliert  lived,  tha 
power  of  the  smaller  counts  who  had  now  coma  to 
dwell  in  the  city  was  bridled.  The  other  Lombard 
cities  also  were  rising  into  some  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, i'isa  and  Genoa,  besides  \  euice  (which 
acknowledged  tlie  nominal  soveieigntv  of  the  Greek 
•mnarar),  were  baooming  ijreat  by  their  command 
of  lleeta;  and  they  snoeeeded  to  the  rich  rany  ing 
trade  of  the  Me^llterrnnean  after  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  south  Iw-fore  the  Normans. 
I'liriiig  the  lir-t  half  of  the  11th  <-entnrA'  a  IkkIv  of 
Norman  otlventurers  had  gained  a  tirni  finiting  iu 
A^mlia,  which  they  ultimately  conqucn-il  as  a  connt- 
shi{>  for  themselves.  The  pope,  Leo  IX.,  marched 
against  them,  and  was  defeated  and  taken  priaoner 
bgr  Kobart  Wlskard  or  Uaiacard  at  Civitdla(  1008) } 
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■nd  ^tDkmrd  obt^Bcd  tnm  liim  the  inTwtitvre  of 

his  prc*<  iit  ;uiil  future  cooque^t*.  which  he  waa  to 
hoia  n."  ;i  tiff  .pf  tlie  holy  nm.  KnU  ri  pxtendtnl  hip 
powi'i-  <Jti  tli<'  iii.iiiil.'iiKi.  and  t<K>k  th«;  titl^'  <>t  l»iike 
of  Apulia  ami  (  ;il ntiria  in  10:»<».  Jn  lUiO-90  his 
brothur  U<><;er  c<iii'ju«  rt  <i  Sjcilv  from  the  Saracens  ; 
in  1 127  the  family '»  doniioiuoit  in  Apnlu^  Calabria, 
and  Sicily  were  united  bv  hb  son  Roger,  wbo  in 
1130  afl8ume<i  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  the  fierce  struggle  over  Inventitureii 
(q.v.)  ha<l  been  fought  out  betwfpn  emperor  and 

fope.  When  the  archdeacon  Hildebrand  l>ecaine 
'ope  Gregory'  VII.  (1073)  he  enforced  the  celibacy 
of  the  clenn',  as  Leo  IX.  had  already  endeavoured 
to  do ;  and  in  1075  he  condemned  the  investiture 
of  *T.lc8iaj»ti«4  t>y  lay  lonl-^.  <)tt<i  th»'  (tr»';il 
Hiid  Henry  III.  had  app^tiiileU  and  de|Mjf»ed  popes, 
and  therefore  this  latter  decree  led  Ut  a  quarrel 
wttb  Ueno'  iV.  iq.v.).  At  a  diet  in  1076  Giegotr 
WW  depoiwd.  Tbe  pope  replied  by  exemnninni* 
citing'  fill'  king,  who  wan  compelled  by  a  reliellion 
in  .Siixuny  to  xubiuit  and  do  {lenanee  at  CanotiiAa, 
the  caMtle  of  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tii>r.'iny.  the 
pojie's  ally.  Ueary,  however,  mjou  renewed  the 
•tniB,  affoiBlBd  an  antipope,  and  in  1084  took 
Bome,  «■»  crowned,  and  beriggad  Gngoiy  in  the 
foittcw  of  St  Angelo.  Tbenee  tbe  pontifT  waa 
df'livMr' il  !<y  Wiakard,  who  drove  the  empprnr  f>ff, 
and  tvirr i>  <1  (IrofTory  away  from  his  riotous  subiecut 
to  end  hi>»  day*  at  Salerno.  Tlie  struggle.  How- 
ever, was  carrieti  on  bv  Gregory's  aocceiMMrs,  till 
by  the  conconlat  of  \VormH  (I1S9)  the  emperor 
yielded  tbe  main  priad^le  at  ianie,  surrendering  to 
the  cardinals  the  election  of  the  |k)jk',  who  was 

still  to  {KMsess  the  right  of  conferrin;:  tli<-  ini[»  'ri:il 
crown.  By  the  death  of  the  Coanl«f«»  Matilda, 
too,  in  1115,  the  church  had  inherited  her  v&st 
domatnB ;  and,  althoagh  tbe  emperor  took  pomee- 
toon  of  them,  tbe  popea  retuned  their  elaim,  to  be 
revived  in  after  years. 

From  this  long  struggle  the  northern  cities 
•merged  strengtli'  ti"-'!  -.uul  |.rac  ti.ally  autonomous. 
They  still  lK?|onged  to  the  empire ;  but  they  were 
governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  called  consuls, 
aided  by  an  oligaichical  orandl ;  and  they  enjoyed, 
and  unhnp]iily  took  freqnent  advantage  of,  tlie 
right  to  nmkc  wnr  on  tlirir  own  account.  Tlio 
quarrel  of  IIr-  (;in  l|ih«  am]  ( iliilx-llines  (q.v.)  aruse 
in  (ierniiiny  iit  thin  tlu  i  .  ,;r  ,1  i>fforc  long  the»*e 
names  wcro  lujinl  evprywtiere  in  Italy:  but  here 
thegr  atood  nut  alone  for  tlie  |iope'»  party  and  the 
emperar'a,  but  alao  for  the  boming  jeMonqr  and 
hatred  of  rival  dtlee,  each  ntnigding  to  riM  at  tlie 
onst  of  its  neighlwun*.  .\rnolii  of  Brescia  (q.v.) 
for  a  time  otaolisliwl  ii  tt  |.ul]|ic  in  Rome,  but  it 
Viv*  Hii[i|)ri"<>''«l  liy  Krp>l<Tirk  liadmros-a  in  1154. 
Iq  that  year  Fr<'rlerick,  who  had  l»een  elected  king 
in  ll62p  came  into  Italy  t'O  take  away  the  self- 
BBfienmient  of  tbe  towna,  and  lednoe  tbem  to  their 
former  anbjeetion  to  the  emperor.  After  punish- 
ing' scvpra!  ti'»**tile  cities,  he  went  on  to  IJoiik-  atnl 
wa»  crowne«l  by  Adrian  IV.  (Nicltulas  Urtoik 
spear),  the  only  j>ope  of  English  birth;  but  he 
soon  quarrelled  with  him,  and  on  Adrian's  death 
supi>orted  an  antipo|)e.  In  1 15S  Frederick  letnmod 
from  Germany,  and  compelled  Milan  to  surrender, 
after  a  montfi's  siege.  He  now  set  in  every  t<»wn 
a  pixlot  I  to  adiiiiiii>t«'r  jii^^tici',  who  shonlil  ln' 
chosen  al\vay»  front  anullu  r  rity  ;  and  from  cities 
and  barons  alike  he  took  away  the  privill^  of 
making  war  on  one  another  without  hie  permiMUon. 
An  attempt  to  ap|>4)int  their  eoiurale  also  drove  the 
Milanese  into  a  M-eond  revolt,  in  1159;  but  Krrdr». 
rick  wai^  d»»layf'd  by  the  lieroir  defence  of  rii  iiia. 
and  ir  i>  not  till  May  IKil  tliat  lif  aL'iin 
inveiited  .Milan.  The  city  hehl  out  till  .Mttrch 
1192,  and  wa-t  then  destroywi  by  the  vinclictive 
iniperiaJli(«i  and  the  people'drivea  from  the  ruina. 


Soon  aflerwaida  the  dtieii  of  the  Vuiuim*  maith 

foriiie«l  a  league  of  defence  npiinst  FTp»Ierick 
which  he  was  unable  to  cni-h.  In  1167  he 
I»t*>iej;<-<1  the  pojx-.  Alexander  HI.,  in  the  (".>1;> 
euin  :  but  the  lalt*;r  ei^caped  to  itenevenlo,  while 
a  terrible  )>e»tilence  fell  upon  the  Germaa 
and  Frederick  with  difficolty  led  the  re 
of  his  army  north  to  Favia.  Only  this  dty  and 
the  Marinu^  of  Moiitferr.it  in  all  l^orth  Italy  ha«l 
held  bacK  trom  the  gnml  LumbarU  lea$me.  which 
had  meanwhile  been  formed  and  bail  re^-toiTNl  ti  e 
Milanese  to  their  citv.  In  1168  Frederick  t]*^!  in 
di^guihe  acrtMs  the  Afps ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
camfederates  founded  a  new  city  on  tbe  idain 
lietween  Pavia  and  Montferrat,  to  be  a  checK  on 
tlii>e  two.  The  lea;,'iie  named  it  Ale>v.in<lria,  in 
honour  of  their  ally  the  ifoae :  ddUi  jMnjint  ( '  id 
straw'),  Uietr  eneoaiee  adde<i  in  derinion :  but  its 
ditch  an<I  rampart  of  earth  held  Frederick  at  bay 
all  through  the  winter  «f  1174-75,  tilt  be  was  forced 
to  rais«'  tlie  >iege.  Finally,  the  crusbintr  deffnt  at 
Lfi^iuino  l-Mav  29,  1176).  from  which  fleM  he  hardly 
escaped  with  his  life,  made  him  w  illin^'  to  treat  for 
peace.  In  1177,  at  Venice,  the  emperor  came  to 
teniis  with  the  pope,  and  agreed  to  a  six  yeam' 
trace  with  tbe  Lcanbard  towsa;  in  11S3  a  j^- 
manent  peace  was  ratified,  the  cities  retaining 

tlieir  ri;:lil  of  war  and  of  -<  lf  goveniment.  and  the 
emperor  his  jMxle>t:i.s  and  lii.-  ri;:lit.-  of  Mistenance 
an<i  ^^nl^I^ort  a>:ainst  enemie>  out>ide  the  leaj^'^ue. 
The  rule  of  podestas  uan  suon  a4inj>tiHl  outside  of 
Lomttardy  as  well,  for  the  settlement  of  nobles  in 
the  towmi  bad  introduced  a  lawkaa  elonent  and 
given  rise  to  factions ;  so  that  a  snpreme  judge 
who  was  not  a  tuv\n>man,  who  heM  office  for  a 
single  year,  and  had  then  to  render  an  account 
of  liM  administration,  was  most  likely  to  prove 
impartial.  Yet  from  tbe  podeetha  to  the  dcepota 
was  but  a  ateip,  and  this  was  taluo  a  few  yean 
later. 

Since  the  battle  of  Civitella  tbe  Normans  had 
t-oiitinuLil  faithful  allies  of  the  t>opes,  and  it  \v.-i> 
witii  tiie  object  of  depriving  the  latter  of  tUii* 

Etwerful  support  that  Frederick  now  had  his  son 
eniT  VL  married  to  the  heirefs  of  SicUy.  Frede- 
rick died  in  1100,  and  in  1194  Henry  was  recognised 
a.s  king,  and  the  Norman  rule  in  Sotitheni  It.aly 
came  to  an  end.  He  diet!  in  1197,  ami  the  ne.\t 
year  Wv*.  wife,  wlio  had  a(  kno\v|«.-<l;,'i.il  the  jMijt'  il-^ 
overlord,  die«l  al»«»,  leaving  their  infant  eon  treiie- 
rick  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent  IIL  The 
papal  territoiy  bad  now  beooine  exiensiTe,  and  the 
cstaldisbment  of  a  Latin  empire  at  Cnostantinople 
during  the  fnurlli  em^ade,  added  to  the 
ne.Htigeof  the  Roman  .'•ee.  \\\\\  tlio  i  liii  i  j^ainer 
>y  the  capture  of  iIm'  eastern  raiital  wa-  Venice, 
who,  as  a  reward  for  lending  her  tle«ft,  was  pre- 
sented l>y  the  victorious  cru(«aders  with  a  larga 
share  of  the  divMbad  empire,  and  was  aide  to  occupy 
at  least  a  ntimherof  Islands  and  enist  territory :  soe 
\\;i>  no>\  Mipii'tne  in  (he  l.'  Xant.  Fr«lerick  11., 
who  was  cruwiunl  eni)H.-iui  in  1220.  was  king  of 
Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  ilermany.  Burgundy,  and 
JeniHalem.  So  formidable  a  prince  miule  po|>es 
and  communes  lioth  uneasy.  He  wa»  excommuni- 
cated by  Gregor}'  IX.  in  1227,  l>erause  be  delayed 
lii^  ilepartnre  on  a  promiHctl  crusade ;  and  after- 
A\  aiils.  \\]\v\\  he  luul  gone  to  the  I  jcst,  while  he  wiv- 
orowning  himself  nt  .lemsalem  his  enemies  were 
still  busy  at  home.  The  pojie,  whoe«  hands  were 
greatly  strengtheoed  by  Uie  newly-founded  Fran- 
ctBcan  and  Dominican  orders,  stirrad  on  the  Lom- 
bard cities  to  revolt,  and,  after  Freoeti<  k  bad 
crunhe*!  thn  Milanene  at  Tortenuova  ( 12S7  ),  drew 
Vonic  and  1  ienoa  inlo  tiii-  !•  .i;.'ne  a;:ai;i-t  hitn. 
Freileriek's  can*.e  wa»  upheld  in  Nortl4en}  llaJy  by 
Ez/elino  da  Itomano,  infamona  for  hb  craeRiea, 
In  1246  Innocent  IV.,  the  ein|i«ror*a  pefsanal 
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CBwny,  had  him  deoland  dethnme*!  1>y  a  eottneil 

convened  at  Lyons ;  and  after  five  years  of  liarn.sB- 
ing  anxiety,  his  life  the  obj«»ct  of  eonHtant  plots, 
Frederick  died  in  I)oi'eiiil)or  1250.  The  cause  of 
his  Mm  and  gnuidsoQ  was  upheld  l>y  bis  natunil 
son  Bfanfrad,  who  in  125H  became  king  of  Sicily. 
There  ww  no  «h«teiii«nt  vi  fxay  ia  the  fierce 
struggle  between  CSneTphi  and  Ohl1ielKne«,  bnt  the 
balance  of  socccffs  so  far  inrlined  t<nvai  <1h  Manfred 
after  the  battle  of  Monl«?ajHjrt<)  (l'2t'»()),  which  re- 
stored FlortMUf  to  tlie  (ihiliollint's,  that  Urlmn  IV. 
invited  Charles  of  Anjou  into  Italy  to  hea<l  the 
Gaetphic  party.  In  12({6  Manfred  waadefeated  and 
slain,  and  the  Swabiau  line  came  to  an  end  with 
his  nephew  Conradin,  who  waf  beheaded  at  Naples. 
The  tiiielphs  were  again  suiircmf  ;  hut  ({regoiy  X. 
restored  their  iHUlished  rival:*  L<»  iheir  cities,  and 
for  a  time  made  the  two  (varties  live  in  peace. 
Charles,  who  received  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  aa  the 
gift  of  the  mines,  ha<l  promise*!  that  it  should 
never  lie  held  along  with  the  i>mpira  ;  and  now,  as 
a  final  check  to  the  Angevin 'h  possible  aniMtion, 
the  pope  liroiij^ht  tho  ili-sputo  to  a  close  whicli  had 
kept  tlie  eniptre  without  a  hea«l,  and  crowne«I 
Kudolf  of  Ha|isburg,  who  was  elected  in  1273. 
Tliis  emperor  in  1278  recognised  the  pc^ea  as 
temporal  sovereiL;ns,  and  their  power  wan  nenoe- 
fortn  tiriiily  cstaVilished  over  Konic  nnd  the  Cam- 
]iagna,  L^uiilia,  tht-  Komagna,  ami  the  March  of 
Ancona;  an<l.  as  Kiphilf  loft  Italy  to  itself,  the 
Guelphic  party  was  enabled  to  strengthen  its  {MiMer 
and  to  crnsh  such  hostile  cities  as  Pisa.  Charles  lost 
Sicily  by  the  rebellion  which  beg^  in  the  Sicilian 
Veitpers  (q.v. ),  in  1882;  and  the  inland  gave  ftaelf 
to  tlie  House  of  Am^nn,  which,  as  the  |Mtpes  were 
liOHtile,  nepemarily  U't  anie  (ihibelline.  Meiuiwhile, 
in  Tuscany  the  tritiitiphant  GncIphH  had  iM-conie 
brokcu  up  into  factions,  the  >icri  and  Hianchi 
(Blacks  and  Whites),  the  former  violent  Guelphs, 
and  the  latter  at  tir«t  moderate  Guelplw,  until  tlie 
fietee  animosity'  of  their  opfionento  made  them 
Gliibellines.  For  in  I  'nl  (  '  irles  of  Valois,  who 
had  been  ca1le«l  iu  )>y  bonilju-e  VIII.  to  help  the 
Neri,  entortil  Florence,  and  gave  the  Itiancfd  op 
to  the  cniel  vengeance  of  their  eneiitiea:  among 
tlHise  banished  fn>m  the  city  was  tlie  poet  Dwite. 
I'nder  Clement  V.  the  seat  of  the  |)apacy  waa 
removed,  in  1.100,  to  Avignon,  where  it  remained 
for  th»*  lu'xt  !^t•^•.■Iltv  year-.  In  the  fol|.>\s in;:  year 
the  new  etiip«n>r,  lieiuy  V'ii.,  came  into  ItJily  to 
revive  the  dhilielline  party,  and  to  restore  \mice 
and  orrler.  The  taak,  however,  waa  now  beyond 
the  power  of  any  Gorman  master.  Henry  died  in 
Aug!i«t  ni.'?,  !ia\iri^  efTectod  no  lastin;,'  chanjro 
cc'-i't  in  Milan,  Nvluch  he  had  hiai«h<l  over  to  the 
(.  '11  I-  I  line  \'i-c(inti. 

\S  <•  liJive  u«iw  npached  a  perioil  when  llie  citit***  of 
Northern  Italv  ha<l  fallen  under  the  sway  of  tyrants 
or  denpota.  tlie  feudal  power  of  the  ninl  counts 
had  irradnallr  been  letaened  by  the  eommnnes, 
Ohtil  the  noblefl  had  liecnnif  riti/ens.  Rtit  they 
merely  exchanpwl  their  castles  for  I'orlitiiHl  pahices 
in  till-  riiie*.  :  iin<l.  altlioii^'li  tlie  iMMh>t;»  had  furlied 
their  |H)wer  for  a  time,  his  ollief  eveniually  li©»"aiiie 
not  Ko  riuirh  that  of  a  dictator  as  of  a  jud|;u,  utui 
the  intaminablo  wars  had  tended  to  give  the 
m1i1«b  an  undne  predominance,  since,  Win^' 
IrriinM  to  amis,  their  military  skill  natiua!l\ 
pla<eed  them  above  the  bnr);hers.  In  sonio  toMon, 
such  as  Florence,  where  the  deinocraiic  spirit  was 
atfoogeet,  they  were  kept  in  check  by  a  gimfnlon- 
•ere  efjustiee :  bnt  in  most  cities  tm  ctiptain  of 
the  ftfopie,  who  renresente^l  the  party  in  the 
ascendant,  and  in  tiieso  war-times  was  »»f  wmrse 
a  noble,  gra<iiially  raiseil  hini-elf  to  the  |"'s|tiiin  of 
master.  It  was  then  his  aim  to  di>pn«iis  the  utlu-r.-i 
ef  his  own  orrler,  Imth  t4>  win  jxipularitv  with  the 
paa|te  and  to  preireBt  poasibla  maliy.  At  the  root 


of  the  warn  fongtit  between  those  in  Italy  who 

calle<l  tlieiuseh  es  ( inoljiliB  and  Gliili^'llinp;*  M  as  the 
qu&stion  whether  tlie  lieniocracy  or  the  aristtM-rary 
was  to  he  .sninehH'  in  the  cities.  Floieiu-o  a.s  yet 
pt*5»erveil  her  rejmblican  independence ;  hut,  besides 
a  heix'ililary  oligarcliv  in  Venice.  de»p«it«  were 
now  establislied  in  all  the  nvat  northern  citiea, 
each  of  which  was  glad  to  submit  to  a  master  wlio 
would  put  an  end  to  the  strife  that  harl  Immpered 
its  commereial  pro*:perity.  Title*  w  t  re  bought  fn>m 
the  (H'lnian  enij«eioi>;  or  assnined.  court.s  were 
fornieil,  and  aiimes  wcie  hired  ;  for  wars  were  now 
wa^^ed  in  another  fashion  than  that  which  had 
prevailed  in  Barbaroesa's  time.  Then  it  was  an 
Iiononred  custom  for  the  artisans  and  traders  of  a 
city  to  devote  a  week  or  a  month  in  tlie  \  ear  to 
harrying  the  lields  of  a  rival  cunuiiuue,  to  draw  iiM 
defenders  into  an  ambuscade,  or  even  to  capture 
and  ruin  the  town,  proviilerl  it  did  not  hold  out  too 
long;  in  any  case,  the  riii/en-soldiers  returned 
home  in  a  few  days,  and  UmV  up  their  ordinary* 
work  njrain.  Now,  however,  war  was  a  science 
and  I  lieriii;:  a  trade;  the  iron  panoply  and 
poudeiou.s  lance  of  the  man-at  arms  were  not  for 
the  craftsman  or  the  clerk.  Therefore,  in  the  14th 
oentuiy,  bands  of  meroenaries,  or  eomjianics  of 
adventure,  under  condottierl.  made  then  appear^ 
I  anrp,  selling'  their  services  t<»  the  highest  bidiier,  or 

I'  dunderin^  the  lands  uf  the  weaker  states.  Their 
lattles  were  almost  bloodless,  the  cain)>aiimi<  iii'!r 
cisivc.    Bound  by  a  common  profession,  they  w  ere 
I  chietly  formidable  to  the  taxpayer ;  aiul,  for  that 
matter,  in  tlieir  eomnMvetal  prosperity  the  citiea 
I  were  at  this  time  receiving  the  reward  for  which 
thev  iiad  b.Trtere«l  their  independence.   If  we  glance 
at  Vji;iland  in  thisi  period,  which  fidlowed  hard  on 
i  Bannockhni  n,  we  timl  commerce  and  manufactures 
I  still  in  their  infancy,  wool  the  staple  export, 
houses  of  mud  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  and 
rushes  strewn  in  the  kind's  chamber :  but  the 
nation  had  now  it«  constitution  complete,  and 
I  was  moving  in   tin-  liroadenini;  path  of  freedom. 
I  The  con<Iitioii  ot  Italy  wan  in  »<ltarp  conlraMt  to  all 
this.     Tia<le  and  mannfactiircs  were  flourishing, 
art  and  litcraturp  were  enronragwl  at  tJie  courts, 
and  frveilcini  v:i-s  forj.'otten  in  present  comfort  and 
inglorious  well-being.     The  result  of  the  self- 
indulgent  iHilicy  now  begun  was  iseeu  two  centuries 
later,  when  Italy  lay  helpless  baocath  the  foot  of 
citntending  furei^^u  armies. 

The  14lh  and  ISth  centuries  witnes»e<l  the 
division  of  Italy  among  five  principal  powers— 
the  kingdom  of'Naples,  the  dnchy  of  Milan,  the 
republics  of  Florence  and  Venice,  and  the  papacy. 
In  Naples  the  An^^evin  line  t^ine  to  an  end  iu 
with  Joan  11.  Slie  was  succeeded  hy  Alfonso  \  ,  of 
Aragon,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  se|mrate  since  1282, 
were  again  unitetl.  At  his  death  in  14M,  however, 
Sicilv  remained  to  the  kings  of  Aiumh,  while 
Naples  was  bequeathed  to  hts  natural  son.  In 
Milan  the  powerful  Visconfi  dynasty  «nr**ive<l  till 
1447.  Archtiishop  Gian  Visconti,  wlio  die<l  in 
made  himsi-lf  master  of  more  than  twenty  cities, 
and  extende<l  the  family's  jMiwer  over  the  greater 
part  of  Nurthern  Italy  ;  and  these  doiiiaiiiH  were 
reunite<l  by  his  ^p«»d-nephew,  Gian  tialen/zo,  who 
purchasetl  the  title  of  duke,  made  himself  lord  as 
I  far  as  the  bordeis  of  V('nic<-,  aiid  wms  thieatcriing 
1  Florence  when  the  plague  carrieil  him  oil  in  lMf2. 
The  V'i!*conti"s  poswi>sMous  were  confineil  within 
narrower  Uroita  under  his  son  Filipito,  and  were 
seised  in  14S0  by  Fftuwesco  Sforza,  a  famous 
general,  who  had  married  FilipiHi's  natural 
dnu^'bter.  and  who  prove<l  a  wine  and  able  ruler, 
Flon  iice  had  foihtniticd  in  I.'14'J  to  .i  di -|.oi  in  W  alter 
of  liricnne,  the  titular  Puke  ot  Athene:  Imt  iliis 
stddier  of  fortune  w«.«  es£j>ellc«!  in  I'.US,  ami  the 
I  city  was  ruled  until  1494,  except  during  a  brid 
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revolntion,  by  an  oH^'archy.  The  pro-iileofly  of 
the  republic — practically  the  ilictfttorahin  WM 
then  secured  by  CoHitnu  de'  Medici,  who  for  this 
end  had  courted  the  good-will  of  the  oommon 

Senpio  ;  and  his  nndeiined  power  pamed  at  his 
eath  in  U&t  to  hi.s  son,  and  reache<l  its  culinin- 
ation  under  his  famous  grandi<on,  Loreuzu  the 
Ifagnificent.  Florence  was  alrea<ly  nii.stre.Hs  of 
mat  part  of  Tnacany,  and  Coeimu's  allimice  with 
Fkaaeeioo  Sfom  helped  to  lecnre  her  podition  as 
one  of  the  five  srreat  powers.  Venice,  which  had 
nntil  thb  period  sUnmI  ahmf  from  Italian  politics, 
wa-s  in  the  hands  of  a  here<iitiiiy  ^'ratnl  council. 
Thirty  years  of  contcHt  with  Genoa  for  supremacy 
in  the  Slediterranean  had  ended  in  victor^'  for  the 
rapablic  of  8t  Mark  in  1381.  The  c^^tare  of  Con- 
atantiiiople  by  the  Turks  fai  1458  made  Venice, 
who  had  been  frrjulnally  stripped  of  her  jMtMessions 
in  the  Levant,  now  at  lu^st  an  Italian  state  ;  ami 
her  territory  on  tin'  niaidlaml  wa."  ^'icatly  extemU-d 
under  Francesco  FoMcai  i  (  1457 )  and  his  succesnors 
in  the  dooeship,  althouj^h  in  1477  a  Turkit«h  army 
tavaged  her  fieUU  to  within  aijirht  of  8t  Mark's. 
Rome,  except  during  Rienri's  hrtef  rale,  had  obeyed 

her  bishops,  exile<l  ut  A  vi;,'ii()ii.  In  1.177  the  ])aniicy 
returne«l  from  the  l»al>yionisli  tjiptivily,  ami,  in 
npite  of  the  weakiies.^*  causeti  by  the  (Jreat  Schism, 
the  spiritual  sovereign  also  was  soon  f«)un(l  among 
tiie  (lespots.  The  flcliism  ended  in  1449,  and 
Nicholas  V.  was  enabled  to  fistiahlfaih  firmly  tlio 
temporal  power  of  the  papacy. 

Italy  now  enjoyed  a  t«'rMi  of  prosperity  and  com- 

Erative  peace,  broken  only  as  Venice  enlarged  her 
rders,  or  by  the  family  ambitions  of  the  {loites. 
Bat  in  1494  Charles  VIlI.  of  France  was  induced 
by  the  Milanese  regent,  Lodovioo  Sforza,  to  invwle 
Italy,  and  bad  himself  crowned  king  of  NaploH. 
Meanwhile,  Lotlovico  ha<l  munlered  and  snccee<led 
his  nephew,  and  he  now  raised  Lombard v  against 
Charles,  who  with  difficulty  got  back  to  t-'rance  in 
1495.  He  had  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Metlici, 
and  Florenoe  was  acain  a  republic,  in  which  for  a 
time  Savonarola's  innoenoe  was  all-powerfnt  Bnt, 
of  more  coriHennence  than  this,  Charles's  expedition 
ha«l  xhown  the  way  to  others,  and  inspired  an 
ambition  which,  under  his  iMiiiii'.liate  successortt, 
cost  France  dear.  In  1499  Louis  XK.  subdued 
Milan  ;  in  1501  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  tricked  Um 
out  of  Maplfli,  whioh  the  two  had  joined  to  conquer, 
and  ooee  more  united  the  Two  BidlieB  nnder  one 
crown. 

The  centurj'  thus  liegun  is  the  mmt  disa-strous  in 
Italian  history.  In  Northern  and  Central  Italy  the 
French  armies  held  their  own  against  the  pope  and 
hll  allies  until  the  year  1512,  when  their  young 
general,  Gaston  de  i^oix,  fell  in  victory  before  the 
walls  of  Ravenna.  They  were  then  expelled  for 
the  moment ;  but  Italy  hail  no  long  rest.  The 
rivalry  of  the  Ein]M»ror  (  iiarles  V.  and  Francis  I., 
which  makes  the  prini  inal  part  of  Euroi>ean  historj* 
daring  this  period,  filleii  the  land  with  the  clash  of 
foreign  arms ;  while  her  own  rulers,  striving  each 
to  anatch  an  advantage  from  the  confusion,  added 
to  the  country's  distnicttons.  The  papacy  was  a 
firainer  from  the  stni>^'^h'.  The  conrpu-^ts  of  the 
Borgias  passe*!  to  the  holy  see;  and  Julius  II, 
succeede*!  in  humbling  Venice,  and  then  in  driving 
the  French  out  of  Lombardy  in  1012.  In  1516 
Fnuicis  regmned  Milan,  hut  in  IfiM  Us  forces  were 
expelli'il  from  Italy  by  the  emperor,  ait'l  in  I. "'2.') 
the  French  king  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tavm.  In 
1.V27  occurred  tlie  sack  of  Home  hy  a  body  of  trooj>s 
of  the  empire,  Lutherans  and  Spaniards.  The  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  who  had  led  them,  was  Idlled 
in  tlie  aMaalt.  and  the  aaok  oontinneid  for  eeren 
dreadful  months.  In  September  tibe  Medicean 
Clement  VII.,  who  h.vl  (!e<l  to  the  ca-tl'-  of  St 
Angelo,  was  compelled  by  hunger  to  surrender. 


The  Moilii  i,  who  had  returned  to  Florence  in  1511^ 
were  again  driven  out,  but  were  restored  by  arraa 
in  11IS£  Alexaader  de'  Meiiici  received  from  the 
emperor,  «lio  was  iiie  father-in-law,  the  title  of 
duke ;  and  in  1070  Coeimo,  his  tnceeasor,  was  made 
(Irand  dukn  of  Tuscany  by  the  pope.  By  the  i>eace 
of  Camhrai  (l.ViO)  Charles  had  been  left  ma.ster  of 
ItJily  :  his  son  Philip  liecame  its  undispute<l  lord 
b^'  the  peac«  of  Cflteau-Cambresis  (1559),  thoush 
Venice  really,  and  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  the  Utue 
republic  of  Sen  Marino  nominally,  remained  inde- 
pendent. Besides  Tusoanv,  there  were  the  duchies 
of  M(Hlena  and  Fcrraraanti  of  Parma  and  Piaoenza, 
and  the  rich  States  uf  the  Church ;  Spain  herself 
held  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  save  Piedmont,  which 
was  restored  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy  in  the  pereoa 
of  Philip's  coosin  and  general,  EmraanVM  FIK- 
bert.    This  prince  also  regained  Savoy  and  the 

f>rovince  of  Nice,  which  his  family  had  lost ;  bat 
le  remove<l  his  capital  to  Turin,  anil  his  liou.se 
was  henceforth  Italian.  The  papacy  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  founding  of  the  Jesuit  order  in 
1540,  and  the  eatahlishment  of  the  Inqoisitioo ;  and 
the  Connell  of  Trent  ( 1848-63)  defined  the  CathoUe 
faith.  The  territory  of  the  clmrch  was  further 
augmented  by  the  ahsorjition  of  ^cs  cial  lapse<l  fiels, 
ana  the  supremacy  of  the  jxmtiirs  w  jus  now  lo  know- 
ledged  by  Venice,  who  had  liitherto  rect>gniseil  no 
superior  to  her  own  patriarch.  But  V'enice  wan 
no  longer  the  great  state  she  had  been.  Her 
commerce  had  fallen  ofT  since  the  discoveries  of 
Coluinlms  and  Da  Ciama,  and  nuwit  of  her  con- 
quest.s  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  the  victory  of  the  allied  deet  at  Lepauto 
(1571 ),  she  had  been  compelled  to  rare  np  even 
Cyprus.  Her  last  great  achievement,1n  a  war  that 
she  had  wsge<l  at  intervals  for  five  centuries,  was 
the  ciniouest  of  the  entire  Pelopimnesus,  in  1684; 
but  in  1715  this  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
intidels.  The  power  «>f  .Spain,  too,  had  greatly 
de<-line<l,  and  besides  Masanicllo's  revolt  at  Kaplea 
( 1647 )  there  were  risings  in  Sicily,  which  gave  the 
island  to  Louis  XIV.  ror  two  yean.  But  rarongh> 
out  this  period,  and  until  as  late  as  the  19th 
century,  Italy  wa.s  ilisposcd  of  by  forei;.'n  powers, 
and  partitioncl  as  suited  tlicir  p<ilii\\.  .-\licr  each 
of  the  three  European  wars  of  succession,  in  the 
18th  centur}',  Italy  was  mibjeeted  to  a  freah  f»- 
divlHon}  bnt  it  is  not  neeeioaiy  to  notieo  aiovt 
than  the  last  of  these  in  detafl.  The  eenrkea 
rendered  liy  the  ITouso  of  Savoy  against  the  French, 
durii)''  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succt*.sion,  won  for  it 
the  i.Mand  of  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king.  The  new 
monarch,  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  was  one  of  the 
lilieral  and  enlightened  deqmts  of  the  time;  Mid 
although  in  1720  he  was  compelled  to  exchange 
Sicily  Tot  Sanlinia,  from  which  island  his  succes<Mjrs 
took  iIm  ir  title  until  IHfil,  ho  built  up  a  real  king- 
dom. i<ink  the  schools  away  from  the  Jesuits,  and 
did  nin  li  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  snbjectS. 
The  last  war,  that  of  the  Austrian  sneoemoo,  in 
which  the  Sardinians  fought  {pillantly  on  tbo 
Hapsbnrg-I>ormine  side,  cnde^l  with  the  treatv  of 
Aix  la-Chapelle  (174H),  which  left  lt«ly  dividei"!  as 
follows  :  the  House  of  Savoy  held  Sanlinia  and 
Piedmont,  with  Mimtferrat  and  Alessandria,  Tor- 
tona  and  Novara ;  the  Austrians  retained  Milan 
aodTnseuiyi  the  Bourbon  Charlea  III.  was  king 
of  the  Two  Sidliee,  and  bis  brother  Philip.  DnkeM 
I'anna ;  the  papal  territory  stretched  across  the 
centre  of  the  peninsiila  t<i  the  frontiers  uf  \  enice. 
which  survived  as  a  republic  until  1797  ;  ami 
finally,  McMlena  and  (ien(Ni  were  placeil  under 
the  protection  of  France,  to  whmn  the  GenoOM 
ceded  the  island  of  Conica  in  175&.  Italy  now 
enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  freedom  from  wars ; 
but  her  numerou-*  >over<'i^:ns  were  ah-'ilute,  encb 
within  his  petty  domain,  and  the  despotic  policy  of 
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the  Boarboiw,  who  held  nearly  all  the  country,  was 

fenerally  adopted.  An  honourable  ezoeptiou  was 
'eter  Lieopola,  who  was  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
from  ITT)  until  he  8ucceede«l  to  the  Austrian 
empire  an  Leo)Kil<l  II.  in  1790.  He  in8titut«(l  many  f 
lOfwilHt  re^tnct«d  tlic  power  of  the  priesthood,  an^ 
•nnpreMed  the  Inqoiaition ;  aad  to  bim  is  owing  the 
nefiimatioB  of  tho  freitfol  Val  di  Chiaiui  from  a 
wil.Jprnes-i  f>f  pestilent  marstu  To  the  rule  of  this 
piince  the  harsh,  jealoua  oppression  of  the  other 
8overeij,'n8  pre*t«nts  a  pitiful  rontmst.  For  Italy 
the  long  reign  of  misery  and  darltness  waH  at  last 
about  to  pass  away~DOt  slowly ;  Ihe  a^g^  was 
iioi  TCtMat 

Tne  morm  of  the  Fireoeh  Revolntiaii  bunt  in 
1792.  In -1796  Napoleon  entered  Italy;  in  1797 
the  Ci.salpine,  Lijrurian,  Cispa*lane,  and  Tilierine 
republics,  with  their  capitals  at  Milan,  Genoa, 
fioloania,  and  ilonio,  were  forineil  out  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy,  and  Venice  and  her  territory 
hejond  the  Adige  were  bestowed  on  Aasferia.  The 
next  year  Nanles  smtendered,  and  wu  made  the 
capit/il  i)f  the  Parthenopn-an  Rt'pnhlic.  The  demo- 
crats in  the  citi»>s  joyfully  wi'lcnined  the  new 
doctrines  bron;.'ht  by  the  invrulin;,'  army  ;  but  even 
they  soon  wearii^l  of  a  nominal  freedom  that  be- 
llowed chieUy  the  prirllege  of  Rharing  the  lieavy 
ooMts  of  the  'French  ware,  and  in  1800  Napoleon 
had  to  win  the  peninsula  afresh  by  the  victory  of 
MareuRo.  In  \H*H  hc»  niailc  hiiuself  emperor,  and 
in  1805  he  wan  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan. 
The  BourlK)ns  were  i>crmitt««i  to  retain  TuMuny 
end  Naples,  and  the  pope  was  reinstated  in  tlie  pos- 
session  of  Room.  Naples,  however,  was  given  to 
Joseph  Ronaftarte  in  1806,  and  to  Joachim  Murat 
in  1WJ8 ;  in  1809  Rome  was  annexenl  to  the  French 
empire,  and  the  emperor's  sister  Kliza  was  made 
Ducheas  of  Tuscany.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1815)  iwlerad  the  map  of  Italy  very  mneh  to  its 
ffomer  anpeanuMe;  but  the  advaatagiBB  of  the  new 
distribution  fell  neiiriT  all  to  the  Honse  of  Austria. 
Venice  was  added  to  the  Au*itrinn  crown,  and 
Loml»ardv  retained;  an  Austrian  duke  was  net  i 
ov<»r  .M<Mlf'na;  and  the  .'Vu^trian  Fcnlinand  III.  ' 
receive*!  l»a**k  Tuscany,  t<>  wliinli  Lucca  was  to  be 
added  wlifUfn  or  the  death  of  NaiMdeon's  Austrian 
wife,  Maria  LooisA,  shoald  give  Parma  again  to  its 
former  Bourbon  masters.  The  only  other  Isiiting 
change  wrts  the  transference  of  Genoa  tn  Violor 
Emniiuiuel  I.  of  Sardinia.  Naplen  ami  Sicily  were 
restored  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  jsip*'  wtw  once 
more  put  in  possession  of  the  States  of  tlie  Church. 
The  little  repeblie  of  8aa  Ifarino  waa  also  leong- 
nised  by  the  congrem. 

A  peritsi  of  al»s<dutinm  and  rigid  repression  now 
en«ue<I.  Tli»'  n'turneil  |irinres  a<lont«'<i  in  full  tlin 
policy  dictat«4l  from  \  ii-iina,  and  strove  by  all 
means  to  crush  the  ri-in;^'  spirit  of  indei>endence. 
The  Jesuits,  whose  order  had  been  suppressed  by 
tlie  pope  in  1773,  were  restored  and  the  elementary 
educAtion  pl:M'e«l  in  their  bands,  where  It  was 
efTectually  -■tianj.'k'd.  The  legion<<  of  .\ustria  filled 
I/omti.it'lo  N  i'iiHtia,  anil  were  at  tli<'  -i-rvii-f  of  all 
the  petty  despots  in  the  other  partM  of  Italy  ;  while 
•  yet  lai^r  army  of  epiea  waa  at  work  ta  eveiy 
eonMT  of  tho  tmhappy  conntiy.  Tho  geaeral 
mieery  provoked  eonspiracy,  and  the  nvo1nUonar>' 
CArlMiiiriri  ^•'M•it'til»v  ^prunj;  up  t-vervwln're.  Itiit 
the  tun f'tiifut  lia<l  lo*  yet  no  diriMtiii^'  head. 
Tli'Tc  wcro  ri-.inp»  in  Southern  Italy  in  1H_N»,  Itut 
Uiey  were  »uppresse<l  in  tlx-  followin;^  year,  and 
the  feoders  executed  :  and  nuiiicrou.s  lexs  Imitortant 
iaawioctiong  there,  in  the  period  preceding  1840, 
were  easily  put  down.  Otner  abortive  attempts 
were  uuwie  in  I'if<lniont.  in  Lombanly.  in  MiMlciia 
and  the  lUuua^na,  the  only  r»'Milt  of  wiiii  h  to 
make  the  rulers'  hands  yet  heavier  on  the  jh'o|>1c. 
Mer  was  there  thoroogh  unanimiQr  or  oouuuoa 


action  among  Italian  liberals.  The  extreme  repub- 
licans, represented  by  the  party  of  Young  Italy, 

were  headed  by  Mazzini,  whose  fiery  elo«)nence 
and  entliusia.sm  transfonnod  the  vague  dt-sirt-s  of 
iiis  foiintryinen  into  a  pa>wi<uuite  hope  ;  Vnt  his 
policy  Hanctiuned  methods  from  which  more  sober 
patriots  shrank.  From  Geneva  he  led  a  band  of 
refngeea  to  the  invasion  of  Savoy,  in  18S8,  beoraee 
the  new  king,  Oharles  AllM-it,  woTild  not  enter  on 
a  war  with  Austria;  hut  wild  raid  proveil  an 
utter  failutf.  .Mn-ady  the  wmT  iiiimls  in  ItiUy 
lookeil  to  iSardinia  for  deliverance  ;  hut  the  dream 
of  a  confederacy,  with  perhap.s  the  j>ope  as  preal* 
dent,  waa  not  yet  dispelled.  JNur,  it  amned 
about  to  he  realised  when,  in  1846,  Fins  IX. 
assume*!  the  tiara,  and  initiated  a  series  of  lil»eral 
ref«)rm8.  Con.stitutionH  Mere  i^runteil  in  1847  by 
all  the  rulers  save  Au.ntiia  and  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Naples ;  and  from  the  latter  a  constitution  waa 
wrung  in  the  foUowinjar  year.  The  year  of  revoln- 
tiona,  1818»  opened  with  a  street  massacre  by  the 
Anstriana  in  Milan,  on  2d  January.  In  February  the 
Fieiu  h  Republif  wa.^  declared,  and  then  in  Italv  the 
jiai  t  V  of  .Vlazzini  \vaj>  for  a  moment  sujueme.  Sicily 
r«!vo1t«'d  from  Ferdinand,  and  in  March  Charles 
AllKjrt  dcclare<l  war  on  the  Austrians,  who  liad 
lieen  driven  out  of  Milan  and  Venice.  He  passed 
the  Ticino,  and  defeated  Kadetsky  at  Goito ;  out  on 
25th  Jnly  the  Austrians  won  the  decisive  battle  of 
Custoz/ii.  reentered  Milan,  and  place<l  the  country 
umler  martial  law.  In  Naple-n  there  had  Ijeen  a 
massacre  in  May,  and  on  30th  August  Messina  was 
bombarded.  Nleanwhile  the  pope's  heart  had 
failed  him.  His  troops  ha<l  gone  to  tiie  help  of  the 
Sardinians,  but  W-fore  their  surrender  he  had 
declared  their  advance  to  have  been  without  his 
leave.  The  lepulilican^,  \\ho  had  ie;_'anled  his 
lilieral  measures  with  suKpicion  and  jealousy,  now 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom.  On  16th  November  his  wisest  minister^ 
Count  Rossi,  waa  aasai^ated,  and  Pins  fled  to 
(Jaeta  in  disgui.se.  A  republic  wa.<<  wt  up  in  Rnnic 
on  nth  February  1S49,  untler  Maz/ini  antf  two  other 
IriiiinvirH.  The  ( irand  tiuke  Leopold  had  lied  from 
Florenct!,  but  Tuscany  refused  to  join  herself  to 
the  republic;  yet  wfien  the  sovereign  she  had 
invited  back  letnined,  ids  fint  act,  supported  by 
the  presence  of  Anstrtan  troops,  was  to  snnpreni 
the  coUKtitution.  In  I'iedniont  tho  ultra  radicals, 
headed  by  Rattaz/i,  were  now  in  jsiwer,  and 
a  fresh  campaign  againwt  Austria  was  Iwgtm— 
this  time  lasting  less  than  four  days.  On  23d 
March  Radetsky  defeated  the  Piedmonteee  at 
Novara.  Charles  Albert  gave  up  bis  throne  to  bis 
son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  and  died,  broken-hearted, 
at  (Ipnilo  hmr  numths  lat<»r.  Etrorts  were  now 
maile  to  reiluoe  Rome  ami  Venice.  In  vain  did 
(iaiiltaldi,  who  had  been  called  to  the  defenoe  of 
Itonie,  defeat-  the  Neapolitans  at  Palestrina  and 
VelletrL  A  Frendi  army,  under  General  Oodinot. 
took  the  city,  after  a  four  weeks'  siege,  on  2a 
July.  Venice,  umler  the  heroic  Daniel  Manin, 
liiaxely  kept  her  enemie**  at  hay  until  •_'•_'<!  August. 
The  petty  sovereignn  now  came  buck— the  pope 
last,  in  April  18.'>o.  Itome,  occupied  by  a  French 
ganrison,  waa  Icept  in  a  state  ot  ai^  for  seven 
yeani,  and  the  dty  never  quite  recovered  its  frsedom 
until  ISTO.  Ii.iIx'h  first  general  effort  for  freedom 
had  emied  in  tailnre  :  ISIH  was  a  yoftr  of  unfultilled 
\  i'^ioh''.  Hut  one  im)M)rtant  gain  wius  eflwt^'d  :  the 
dream  of  t'«'<lerat  ion  was  ended,  and  all  men  looked 
now  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  save  the  few  idealists, 
like  Mauint.  who  afterwwds  stood  sternly  apart 
fn>m  tlie  trinmph  of  compromise. 

Victor  Kmmauuel  wa.**  faithful  t«  the  Italian 
caune,  and  jK'ix'vertHi  in  the  path  of  reform  on 
which  hi!*  t.amilv  hjyl  enten-*!,  Sardinia  was 
relieved,  by  the  law  which  gave  the  government 
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power  to  alxjli^h  uionasterien,  from  the  incnlNW  of 
an  army  of  idle  and  ignorant  eeelesuustics ;  a  liberal 
constitution  waa  in  force,  the  press  was  free, 

education  w  as  «piemliny,  ant!  a  measure  of  rcliijious 
liJ)erty  v,ns  enjoyed.  In  18.53  the  Sanlinian 
prim*'  ministry  pa-^-t*''!  into  tln»  liandu  of  ("avour, 
tlie  brain,  as  (jaribaMi  wa^  the  arm,  of  tlie  cuniing 
atmggle.  Henceforth  he  inspired  and  guided  the 
natioaal  movement,  until  his  death  in  too  moment 
of  victory.  The  SMdinian  troopa,  reorganised  hy 
T^a  Marmora,  were  sent  under  tnat  jjoneral  to  tlie 
Crimf'a,  whore  tliey  won  for  theniselven  honour, 
ami  for  ili''ir  iniintry  allies  anioii^^'^t  the  ^reat 
powera.  Cavour  m.tile  terms  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  in  1859  war  wivi  declared  onoe  uiore  ai^ainst 
Anitria.  The  French  and  Italiano  won  the  battles 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino  in  June,  and  then  the 
French  fmjMTur,  artin;r  independently,  a^'ree<l 
to  a  treaty  which  left  tlie  Aastrians  in  [H»s.se.H.sion 
of  Venetia,  from  the  Mincio  eautward.  The  in- 
dication of  the  Piedmontette,  whose  Movereign  had, 
under  Cavour'H  agreement  with  Louis  Na|H>leon, 
to  give  ap  Savoy  and  Nice  in  return  for  this  assist- 
ance, was  intcnae  ;  but  the  states  of  Centra!  Italy 
V()t<'ii  their  union  to  the  kiri;,'iloiii  of  N'ictnr  Km 
nianuel,  and  were  annexed  in  .NIarch  ItkiU;  and  a  few 
days  after  Southern  Italy  revolted  from  Francis 
IL,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  the  detested  Bomlia. 
Oaiibaldi  and  his  volnnteen,  their  expedition 
secretly  favoured  by  Cavour,  went  to  tlie  support 
of  the  insurrection  in  May,  and  in  September 
entered  Naples.  Cavour,  with  the  consent  of 
Loais  Napoleon  (who,  however,  maintained  the 
pope  in  Itotne,  becaut«e  his  own  position  in  France 
was  strengthened  by  liis  chammoning  tlie  head  of 
the  Catholic  Chnren),  now  sent  an  army  into  the 
papal  states,  whifli  <!Mfivvt('il  tlie  t»)]H'V  troops  at  ' 
Castellidardo,  joined  ( laribaliii.  and  lielpeil  liim  to 
defeat  th'-  NcajiolitHn  generals  on  tlie  \oltiiriio. 
In  October  Victor  Einniannel  entere<l  the  Abrnz/i, 
and  Garibaldi  resigned  his  dictatorship  and  i-otire<l 
to  his  isUnd-iann.  In  Febmaiy  1861  Uie  first 
Italian  parliament  met  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Em- 
nianiK'l  was  proclaiiiM  il  kin;,'  of  Italy.  IJut  Ijoiiii" 
and  Venice  were  not  yet  fnn-d,  and  Cavour  died  in 
June  of  tliis  year.  In  \HC>'2  (iaribaldi  raisetl  a  IhhIv 
of  volunteon^  to  liberate  Itcnne,  and,  hsiving  crossetl 
to  the  mainland,  was  defeated  at  AMpromontc; 
the  blame,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  llattazzi.  who 
was  then  minister,  and  who  had  sought  to  follow 
Ca^  our's  polii  \ .  .iriil  to  rea|»  the  iwlvantage  of 
Garibaldi  s  exjK'dilion,  but  had  neglectetl  to  lirnt 
come  to  an  understanding  with  France.  The 
expressed  sympathy  of  Enrmpo  brooght  about  the 
September  Convention  of  1804,  bv  whieh  Lonis 
Napoleon  agreed  grailually  to  withdraw  the  rrem  h 
troops  on  Italy's  stipulation  not  to  allow  an  atta(  k 
on  tnepo|K"s  tenilory.  I'.y  the  last  article  of  the 
convention,  the  ojijiital  was  removed  a  step  nearer 
Kome— from  Tunn  to  Florence.  In  1866  the 
Austro-Pmasian  war,  in  which  Italy  took  but  an 
ingloriotts  part  as  the  ally  of  Pmssia,  added  to  the 
kingdom  the  coveted  territory  of  ^'e||ice.  In  the 
same  year  the  French  garrison  wax  witlidniwn  from 
Kome,  and  Mauini  demandol  that  the  city  should 
be  captured.  In  1867  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers 
gained  a  vietont'  near  Rome,  and  the  Frencli 
returned  ;  the  volunteers  surrendered  in  Noveml>er, 
and  the  general  was  arrestee!.  But  after  the  fall 
of  the  ciiijiire,  ill  1S70.  tin-  new  forei^'ii  luini-^tcr  of 
Prance,  .lulcs  I'avru,  declared  the  September  <  "on- 
vention  at  an  end,  and  the  Idng,  who  had  only 

Krevented  tlie  democrats  from  moving  by  arresting 
lazzini,  was  at  length  free  to  act.  On  SOth 
Septemlwr  he  etifen  rl  Rome,  nnd  the  eniancijia- 
tion  of  Italy  was  coiiipleted.  The  |>ope  retaintnl 
the  Vatican,  tie-  ciituch  of  Sta  Maria  Ma;.'giore, 
the  Liateran  palace,  the  villa  of  Castel  Gaudolio,  ' 


with  their  precincts,  and  'WM  TOted  an  incoOM 
of  £ldO,000  out  of  the  ratannaa  of  the  state; 
yet  the  spiritual  sovereign  has  borne  hut  im* 

latiently  the  Ions  of  his  temporal  jMiwer,  and 
requent  complaints  and  denunciations  have  lieen 
dire<"ted  from  the  Vatican  against  tlu-  palace  on 
the  Uuirinal.  Meanwlule  Italy,  at  hu>t  free  and 
nnitoi,  has  become  one  of  the  great  continental 
powws,  aa  has  been  ahown  in  the  preeedlag 
sections  of  tiiis  article:  It  wUI  be  the  hope 
of  all  who  have  followed  the  storv  of  her  long 
degrailation  ami  gallant  recoxery  o{  freedom  that 
this  rapid  gniwth  may  not,  like  her  earlier  pre- 
cocious development  in  arts  and  commerce,  be 
boudit  at  the  after  cost  of  premature  deeay. 

The  later  history  of  Italy  has  been  nneventfuL 
Briganilage,  rife  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the 
BourlKins,  and  afterward-  encouraged  hy  their 
emis^^^lries,  luus  lieen  grailnally  suppressed,  etluca* 
tion  and  public  works  have  stea«lily  atlvanoed,  and 
in  the  south  the  pe«>(ile  have  Itecome  more  recon- 
ciled— at  least,  less  mveterately  hostile— to  the 
laws.  In  January  1878  Victor  Einmanuel  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Humbert  I.  (  bom 
1S44)  ;  and  one  iiii>nt!i  later  Tins  IX.  dicii  al-o,  and 
l^-<}  XIII.  becaine  |H>pe.  The  most  iiiii>orlant  inter- 
na! mea-iin  s  since  then  have  been  the  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  frandiise  and  the  adoption  in  1883 
of  the  system  of  aeruHn  de  lute,  and  in  1883 
the  resumption  of  specie  payment.  The  |>opnlar 
interest  in  political  questions  so  far  i.s  not  great ; 
but  the  government  has  Isi  n  from  time  to  time 
embarrabse<l  by  the  agitation  condncte<l  l>v  the 
extreme  jwrty  of  Irrtnlentists,  whose  jirofessed 
aim  is  to  add  to  the  luogdom  all  those  districts 
of  Europe  whei«  'the  Italian  sneech  prevails; 
'  These,  wliicli  they  have  name<l  Italia  Irrnhnta 
I  '  I'nnMliM'iiieil  Italy'),  emliraoc  the  southern  Tynd 
(  '  llie  Trent  iuo '),  Gcirz,  Trieste,  Istria,  and  i>al- 
matia,  and  also  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tessin 
(Ticino),  Nice,  and  the  islands  of  Corsica  and 
Malta :  hut  it  is  mainly  against  Austria  that  the 
hatred  of  the  Irredentins  u  directed.  In  18SS  the 
ministry  denouncefl  the  schemes  of  the  association, 
as  ainung  indirectly  at  the  downfall  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  at  the  name  time  extolled  the  triple 
alliance  (of  Italy,  (iennany,  and  Austria),  into 
which  Italy,  exasperated  at  the  extension  of  Frsildl 
intluence  In  Tunis,  had  entered.  To  this  same 
jealousy  of  France's  encroachments  on  the  southern 
Me<literranean  shore  may  l>e  attribute*!  the  erecti<m 
into  an  Italian  colony,  in  1882,  of  a  C4»aling  sUition 
founded  the  year  liefore  at  Assab,  on  the  Re<l 
Sea.  In  lb85'Massowali  was  occupied,  and  in  1889 
the  Italian  colonial  territory  was  amalgamated 
under  the  name  of  Eriti-ea  (see  p.  240).  ATivminia 
had  come  to  lie  looked  on  as  under  an  Italian 
nrote(>torate,  but  clilliculties  accnnml  it.  .l  until  in 
March  I SlHi  an  Italian  force  wan  loiilfil  at  Adowa 
by  tlie  Abyssinians ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  {leace  Italy 
acknowledged  the  complete  independence  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  the  same  year  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
France  about  Tunis ;  and  the  heir-apparent  was 
married  to  tlie  daughterof  the  Prince  of  Montenegro, 
a  liu«sian  all y.  Kasnula  was  restomi  to  K;;vpt  in 
1897.    Humbert  1.  was  assasstnate<l  JlRh  July  19UU. 

The  prinoipsl  materials  for  Italian  history  during  the 
middle  mms  will  be  foond  in  Mmatori's  Berum  UaUmnm 
Seriptort*  ( 25  vela  17SS-61  s  uMfnl  *  Indleaa  CabnNuilagisI ' 
appeared  in  I>s85),  and  in  ttw  ArekMo  aloriea  iltaMns 
(voU.  L-xvi.  IKTW  51).  See  abo  OniodardinPa  fitmim 
iVlUili'i,  wntinaed  to  1814  by  Carlo  Botta :  Miimtori's 
A II nut i  d" Italia  :  (Vsare  lUUio's  Simmnrio  ;  Bryce's 
HiiUi  Roman  Eininri:  ;  nnd  Villari'u  Storia  jiolitifa 
iritalin  (H  vols.  1KS;{  d  Among  Itookt  dealing 

witli    s4|>arnto   ]>eri<Hls  may  b*   mentioned  liodgkin'a 
Itnhj  (iixil  h(r  Invniltrt  (from  the  fall  of  the  empire; 
voUiine*   i.    to   vi.    iKMO-iil  ■ ;  Sismondi's  JUpuUiqvtM 
'  lUUtenihu  du  Mvifen-dfft;  Trogra's  Utoha  d" Italia  dd 
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JMu>  fro  (17  vols.  1839-69);  Billdilin'K  Ottrhichtt  ' 
Jt(Uient  roil  drr  (Jriindumj  drr  rtmeretitlen  Dijiuutitn 
(4  vol*.  lKr)'.V-73);   Maurioe,  The  RrviAutionnrii  Mint- 
uiriit   of   ISi-^  -i't   (1H.S7I;    and    Nitteo'a   St'ina  eiviU, 
fSyiDomts's  nrmiiSittnet   in  is  valual.ile,  and  Voil 

iiaiike's  IfiMori/  ></  (h(  Fupis  is  iifccssary  t<)  a  proj^er 
uiuleritandiii^  of  the  national  devi-loj>ment.  tmaily, 
there  i»  a  Ufifful  little  volume  on  Itjuy,  by  W ,  Hunt, 
M.A.,  in  rrofo«»or  Frt'enian's  •llistoiical  Course.' 
Reference  tltoald  also  Im  uiade  to  the  articles  un  the 
iKf|u>ra(e  proTinoesand  the  great  dtie«  (Home,  Florence, 
Kapies,  Venice,  ko.\,  and  to  the  vrorka  cited  there;  and 
also  to  the  nuuwroos  artiolea  in  thia  £o(nrclop«>dia  on 
ibe  priBoipal  flbanaton  in  Uaiian  hittonr— nom  Odoaoar 
toC&voiir,0«ribaMi,llMiiBi,lEa  8m  abo  An.  DtAMA, 

PaIKTINO,  REN.11.s8.\NCE. 

Lanouaqk  and  Literaturr.— Italian  U  one  of 
tUe  group  ol  Keo  Latiu  ur  lioniance  languages 
— vis.  languaflen  the  direct  uflapring  ol  the  Latin 
tongae  as  spoken  by  tite  Romans  and  impowd  by 
them  on  the  nations  more  immediately  under  their 
dominion.  The  chiff  nulxiivioions  of  tlie  Nco  Latin 
group  are  Kn-ncli,  SnnniHh  and  Portuguese,  Proven- 
^1,  ttoumanian,  ana  Italian.  TUia  last  retains  tiie 
emeat  lesemblanfle  to  its  prototype.  Tiie  atlinity 
between  the  Romans  and  toe  races  of  tbe  Cisalpine 
Peninania  being  closer  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
I^atinised  {>eoplc8,  the  phonetic  cimiigc«  intro-  • 
duced  bv  them  are  le»*«  in-ofound.  The  question 
aa  to  whether  the  Neo- Latin  idioms  were  much 
modified  by  the  frequent  Xeutonie  invasions  of 
south- weitem  Europe  haa  i^iven  rise  to  prolonged 
diacnanion  among  philologists ;  bat  more  recent 
nietliofls  of  research  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
tlie  iiiMiK'iice  of  these  invaders  was  fliylit,  tiie 
more  perfect  language  of  the  vanquibhed  hav-  ! 
inf  twposed  it«elT  on  the  intellectually  inferior 
eonqmnNik  Neither  ie  modem  Italian  derived 
entirely  from  the  eo^lled  *nntio  Latin/  or 
incorrect  Bpcech  of  the  lower  order?.  Tlic  orijjin 
of  the  wonl.H  which  com|)o*ie  the  niodern  tongue 
iiiav  l>e  trnceil  in  as  nianv  cju*ea  to  the  speech  of 
C'lcetoand  Virgil  as  to  tLat  of  tbe  common  folk. 
The  differenees  between  the  aaeient  and  modem 
langnge*  are  the  outeome  ef  the  natural  evolution 
ef  ill  uving  organisms  whieh  muM  undergo  such 
changes  ah  are  necessary  to  life  and  growth.  Hut 
BO  overwhelming  waa  the  prcatige  of  Latin  litera- 
ture that  thia  natural  evolution  was  looked  on  with 
contempt  by  the  learned  everywhere.  The  struggle 
between  the  written  Init  dead  language  and  tlie 
various  forms  of  tbe  living  speech  was  nowhere  so 
orotracted  as  in  Italy,  where  the  influence  of 
tro^litioiM  and  culture  was  supreme. 

During  thia  long  |^>eniHl  of  evolution  many  dia- 
lects sprang  up  which  still  preserve  their  individual 
necnliariUes.  The  conformation  of  the  peninsula, 
Its  varying  climates  and  soils,  and  tbe  dUferent 
origins  of  the  races  which  inhabit  it  account  for 
the  variety  and  differences  of  tlie,He  dialects.  Their 
s»-eiiiin;.'ly  wide  divergencfs  .ire  in  reality  mostly 
caused  by  pronunciation  and  not  by  structural 
changes.  *  According  to  the  clas-oification  of  Caix 
( in  his  adniiftbie  etndy  Smi  DiaUtti  ifJUUia)^  their 
(•rincipal  dlrbieBB  We « (1 ) the  north  and  north* 
\vc*t  t\\e Ontlic- Italian — viz.  Pie<lmontc-<f.  Lomlmnl, 
anil  Emilinn  or  IWognesc,  in  close  ntliiuty  to  the 
French  in  their  mukTc  of  pmnuiic  iati'in  and  tnin- 
cated  teriiunations ;  (2)  the  IVNr/inn.  spoken  also 
in  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  parts  of  Daimatia  and 
Istria.  Thia  dialect  is  soft,  harmonious,  and  more 
purely  Italian.  ThesuhdivUinn  of  it  is  the  Frinlian, 
which  preserves  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Rlu-etian.  ( 3 )  In  the  centre  the  pure  Italxtn  diulect.n 
— nz.  Tuvan.  Unninn,  witli  the  nearly-reUted 
dialect*  of  I'liibria  and  the  Marches,  Cam|»aniaii, 
in  which  Abruzze«.e  and  Apulian  are  includf^d.  (4) 
In  tbe  south  and  south-west  the  Ibero-Italian — 
vii.  Sicilian,  spoken  also  in  tbe  extreme  south 


of  falahria  and  part  of  Sardinia  ;  Corsican,  Sar- 
dinian, and  Lignrian,  or  the  dialecta  of  the 
GcnocHC  sea-coast.  This  lant  grouj>  presents 
marked  traces  of  the  close  commercial  intercourse 
with  Spain  and  her  long  dominion  in  these  parte 
of  Italy. 

As  early  as  tbe  11th  centnni'  the  earlier-matured 
idioms  of  France  and  Provence  had  alit  ady  taken 
shape  in  an  abundant  literature  of  their  own  which 
inviuled  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  the  much* 
admired  ^tiy  of  the  troubadours  threatened  to 
stiHe  entirely  the  bnmbler  growth  of  the  soil. 
However,  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  centur>',  in 
the  famous  centre  of  social  life  and  culture  formed 
by  the  brilliant  court  at  Palermo  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufen,  a  school  of  Aulio 
(or  court )  poets  sprang  up  headed  by  tbe  emperor 
himself  and  his  friend  and  seeretanr*  Piero  delle 
Vigne  (died  1249).  The  Sicilian  dialeet  formed 
the  hasia  of  the  idiom  nsed,  but  the  large  mixture 
of  Latin  words,  and  the  too  evident  imitation  of 
Pi-oven^al  nunlelfl,  mark  this  school  of  poetn'  us  an 
artificial  product.  After  the  death  of  Manfred, 
Fredericks  unfortunate  sea  (IfllW),  the  Sieiliaa 
school  soon  ceased  to  exist. 

In  various  parts  of  the  mainland  more  or  less 
Buccchhfn]  attempts  were  now  being  made  to  write 
in  the  vulgar  dialects.  Noteworthy  is  that  of  St 
Fmncis  of  Asaisi  and  his  followers  to  use  the 
Uiiibrian  dialects  in  religious  lyrics  during  tbe 
].3tb  eentuiy,  tlie  most  oistinguished  among  this 
group  being  Jacopone  da  Todi  (died  c.  1906).  The 
sacred  dialogties,  a  primitive  form  of  the  mvsterj' 
jilaN .  inoduce*!  Viv  this  same  scliool,  luav  Ve  re- 
gaidcd  a.-^  the  earlk^t  germ  of  the  national  drama. 
An  iiii]>ortant  group  of  Ivric  poeiR  flourished  in 
Bologna,  then  a  centre  ot  Eimpeaii  leuning  end 
dvilisation ;  their  diief  was  Gnido  GuinieelH  Tdled 
12701,  ]'i  ni?ed  by  Dante  { Ptir'jntorio,  Sirii.)  as 
the  faihi  1  of  himself  ami  all  oilu  r  lingers  of  love. 
The  conteinporarj"  Tuscan  jioet."  wrote  philoso- 
phical IvricH  full  of  overstrained  sentiment,  but  in 
woudcr^ullv  pure  Italian.  Chief  among  them  were 
Guido  Cavalcanti  (died  1300),  the  beloved  friend  of 
Dante,  and  the  Immedfete  wyemeer  of  the  letter's 
lyiic  style  ;  and  Cino  da  ristoia,  a  distinguished 
jiiriscoiisiilt  and  admirtnl  sonnet-writer,  whose 
death  (KW)  was  bewaiknl  in  verse  by  the  young 
Petrarch.  Fra  Guittone  d'Arezzo  (1216-94)  and 
Francesco  daBaiberino  (1904-1348)  wrote  didactie 
allegorical  poems  and  songs;  the  epbtlee  of  the 
former  are  noteworthy  as  the  earliest  prose  writings 
in  tlic  vulgar  tongue.  Among  the  leading  political 
and  learned  men  of  Florence  wos  Brunetto  Latiui 
(1210-04);  his  l)est-known  work  is  II  Teioretto, 
a  kind  of  altecorioal  encyclopedia  in  verse,  showing 
inimeoee  eradition.  Dinte  speaks  of  him  as  his 
instructor  and  master  {In/aTio,  x\.).  To  this 
time  belongs  the  earliest  important  collection  of 
pro.-c  talcs,  the  Cento  yorcNe  Autirfie,  colIecte<l  by 
an  anonymous  but  prolmlily  Florentine  writer.  It  is 
in  Tuscany,  in  the  central  zone  of  the  peninsula,  that 
the  idiom  at  last  takes  detinite  shape  in  which  the 
varied  dialects  of  north  and  aottth  era  to  And  their 
representative  type.  The  nMB  vho  is  tO  harmonise 
in  a  great  masterpiece  these  varied  elements  of 
style  and  language,  an<l  to  reveal  to  Italy  and  the 
world  all  the  power  and  compass  of  the  living 
speech,  growth  of  his  native  soil,  is  the  Florentino 
Dante  Alighieri  ( Mey  1206-1321 ).  Dante'a eopmne 
poetic  genius  and  the  etrensth  and  fandividuallty 
of  his  noble  character  made  nis  influence  as  great 
amon^r  his  contemporaries  as  it  ha.-*  continued  to  l>o 
throvi;jli  all  succeeiiing  ages.  Alinot-t  cf>ntcinp«rnry 
with  Dante,  and  fomiing  with  him  the  tiiumvirate 
which  makee  the  14th  century,  or 'Trecento,' the 
golden  npe  of  Italian  literntnre.  stand  Petrarch 
(1304-74)  and  Boccaccio  (1313-75).    Thus  Italian 
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literature  presents  tlic  stranj:c  |ilicnoincnon  tliat  it 
attAins  its  zeaith  in  its  opening  perirxl.  I'etrarcli, 
the  preeamr  of  the  revival  of  classic  fitudicn 
whicn  wa8  to  give  the  dietingaiahing  loark  to 
the  follo'ninc  century,  IiTefl  in  feme,  not  hv  his 
voluiDinnuH  I^atin  Mnrk--,  l>iit  Ity  n-a^on  nt  tlio 
nnequalletl  Ueautv  of  hin  songs  ami  fioniietK  M  ritten 
in  tlie  despise*!  Idiom  of  the  people.  If  we  may 
My  of  him  that  be  brought  to  perfection  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  Isrrio  poetry,  bo  may  Boeeaceio  have  the 
hononr  of  Kivinc  form  to  jjrosc  liy  the  lanpiagc  in 
which  he  cTothea  his  tali  s.  Anxiiid  this  imiwfiiiig 
trio  are  ctou[)0(1  ni.mv  I'lssi-r  -.tars  wlios<i  works, 
though  interior  a.<«  to  Hulmtancc,  are  all  distinguished 
hy  the  same  ainiplo  beauty  of  style.  Fntinco^co 
Stabile,  known  as  Ceoco  d'AaoolL  is  tb«  anthor  of 
a  strange,  semi-identific  poem.  VAearbn,  in  vhieh 
he  severely  censiires  Dante's  D>r!nr  Cnmeff'i.  He 
was  professor  of  A^trolo'ry  at  Hc)l((j;iia,  ami  was 
burned  for  lioresy  in  1.T27.  Tin-  Florentine  V&no 
degli  Uberti  proclnced,  in  imitation  of  the  Divine 
Cmnedy.  a  long  poem,  //  Dittamondo,  a  weaiiiome 
versifiea  aeoount  of  imaginary  travels;  more  sac- 
eessfial  were  his  gmcefnl  lyrics.  The  imitators  of 
Petrarca  during  tlii>  contnrA'  are  of  little  itnp'irt- 
ance,  the  most  notetl  l>eiug  Giusto  da  ValiiHuitonc 
(diecl  1449),  autlior  of  a  collection  of  lyrics,  La 
Bella  Mnno.  Among  Bocouxio's  followers  are 
Bar  Giovanni  Fiorenlura,  anthor  of  a  collection  of 
tales  called  H  Peeoroiu,  written  abont  1.S78,  and 
the  more  original  Franco  Sacchetti  (1330-99),  who 
gives  in  his  l>ook  of  anecdotes  a  familiar  and  qiirited 
picture  of  contemporary  customs. 

The  earliest  undoubtedly  anthentie  historical 
work  in  Italian  b  the  QuimeU  written  by  Gio- 
▼anni  Villani,  a  leader  in  the  eommerdal  and 
political  life  of  Florenre,  whose  history  he  relates 
with  vigour  and  simplioitv.  He  {lie<l  of  the  plague 
(1348),  out  his  chronicle  Is  continued  till  I'Mii  liy 
his  brother  and  nephew.  Tiie  important  Cmiiaca 
dei  suoi  tempi,  by  Dino  Compagoi,  descriltes 
minutely  the  party  atrife  in  Florence  (iaou-1). 
Espodally  noteworthy  for  their  graeefal  and  pnre 
diction  are  the  letters  of  the  famous  St  Catharine 
of  Siena  (1347-80).  and  tlie  Fiorttti  of  St  Francis, 
a  selection  hy  an  rinnnyimtu^i  untlior  of  tlie  sayings 
and  doings  of  that  holy  man  and  hia  followers. 

Tliongh  classic  antiquity  M-as  naturally  the 
■onree  m  all  ooltnre  during  the  14th  oentniy,  atili 
the  great  men  of  that  age  drew  their  more  im- 
inodtate  inspiration  from  tTie  religious  and  political 
movements  of  their  day.  The  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  15th  century,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  M-ith- 
drawal  of  the  cultured  class  from  interest  in  popular 
events,  and  tiieir  contempt  of  the  national  language 
fur  literary  uses.  Latin  oecomes  the  only  acknow- 
ledged literar}'  medium.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  all  the  celebrated  Humanists  and  their 
various  patrons,  see  Symonds's  Benaiuance  in 
Jtcdy,  and  Ko80oe'!B  Lanmao  tfe  Jfoon^fleMrt  and 
Leo  tU  Tenth, 

This  great  rerlval  or  *Renalaaanee*  of  Greek 
and  Roman  culture,  which  from  Italy  outwards 
offoctcd  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  fostered  hy  the 
splendid  protection  of  the  numerous  princes  wlio-e 
rule  was  now  gnulually  taking  the  place  of  the 
turbulent  but  life-iosplimg  freedom  of  the  small  re- 

Eablioe.  Theee  patrana  and  their  amdito  courtiers 
ave  conferred  a  lasting  beneSt  on  poeterity  by 
tlif  jiriceless  libraries  in  whoso  collecting  tli'  y  \ 
witii  each  other.  Foremost  amongHt  artistic  and 
literary  centi-cs  wa'*  Florence,  niider  her  Medici 
rulers.  Coeinio,  called  Pater  I'atri;^,  and  his  grand- 
aon.  Lorenso  the  Magnifioent,  who  were  the  first 
also  to  encourage  a  return  to  the  use  of  the  rulgiir 
tongue  among  the  distinguished  writers  of  their 
court.  Leon  uatti^-ta  /VllH-rti  ( 14<^72)  wa.-  one  of 
the  most  xealous  advocates  for  the  restoration  of 


Italian.  A  wonderfnlly  versatile  genius,  he  ex- 
celled as  arehitect,  poet,  and  prose-writer  both  on 
art  subjects  and  moral  philosophy ;  bis  most  im- 
portant Italian  work  is  a  treatise  ''Un  the  Family,' 
of  which  the  well-known  dialogue  on  the  same 
subject  ascriWd  to  Agnolo  PandoHini  is  Mi]ip<»9»ed 
to  nave  fojined  part.  Angelo  I'olitiau  (  14r>4  !t4), 
one  of  the  most  urilliant ornaments  of  tias  court* 
wrote  an  exouisite  eclogne,  L'Orfeot  the  first  secular 
drama  in  Italian,  although  the  Cmito  Owwrnesnleseo, 
or  rhyming  dialogues  sung  by  nms«|ueraders  at  car- 
nival tifiie,  may  Ik;  considered  an  earlier  form. 
Side  by  side  with  these  are  the  friends  Pico  della 
Mirandnia  (146.S  f)4),  who  has,  however,  left  little 
hut  the  fame  of  his  vast  erudition,  and  Girolamo 
lienivieni,  anthor  of  much  didactic  and  devotional 
]>oetr}-,  which  reflects  the  teachings  of  the  great 
reformer  and  orator  Savonarola,  tlie  opponent  of 
Pagan  culture.  who.«e  influence  was  supreme  in 
Florence  from  14S<l  till  his  execution  in  1498.  The 
two  Florentines,  Giovanni  Kuceilai  ( 1475-1526)  and 
Lnigi  Alamanni  (1495-1556),  wrote  graceful  iK>ems 
in  imitation  of  the  Geotgica.  The  revival  of  classic 
rhythms,  attempted  by  daudio  Tolomei,  has  been 
more  successfully  carried  out  in  modem  times  hy 
Carducci  (q.v.).  In  Naples  a  brilliant  school  of 
I^tin  poets  flourished.  Pontano  (1426-1503)  en- 
joyed much  contemporary  fame  and  influence ;  hb 
more  celebrated  follower,  JacopoSannamro  ( 1458- 
15!M)),  is  remembereti  by  his  pastoral  rnmanoa^  with 
lyric  interludes,  Arcadia,  written  in  Italian. 

But  the  i>opiilar  and  tyjiical  product  of  this  age 
is  the  narmtive  jK)em,  or  romantic  epic.  Rude 
translations  of  chivalrous  poems  from  the  French 
and  I*rovencal  had  long  been  in  neo  amoDig  tbo 
p>opulace ;  the  first,  however,  to  ennoble  the  narra- 
tive poem  was  the  Florentine  Lnirf  Pulci  ( 14.'?2-84). 
His  style  is  comparatively  simple  and  free  from 
Latinisms,  and  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
romantic  school  in  his  work,  as  in  all  other  litera- 
tures, is  the  breaking  down  of  tbo  claasic  barrier 
l)etween  the  Miiooa  and  the  Immonnn.  Contem> 
norary  with  hfm  was  his  more  famous  oonipetitar. 
Matteo  lioianlo  f  1434-W),  an  adherent  of  the  dukes 
of  F'errara.  To  the  same  brilliant  conrt  WInnged 
the  famous  Ariosto  (1474-1533),  who  l>ronght  to 
perfection  the  romantic  epic.  In  close  connection 
with  this  new  aeheol  are  the  burlesoue-writem  of 
the  early  16th  century.  Moet  poUshea  of  theee  waa 
Francesco  Bemi  ( 1 497-1S35 ) ;  he  Hved  in  the  eervioo 
of  the  Medici  popes,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of 
poi.son  given  hy  order  of  the  notorious  Duke 
Alexander  de'  Sledici.  Florence  was  the  special 
home  of  these  flippant  and  licentious  poets,  whose 
wit  gave  exfireasion  to  the  all-pervading  nceptkiam 
and  corruption  of  the  age.  Antonio  Francesco 
Gnuudni,  called  II  Lasca  (1503-84),  was  the  most 
hrilliant  of  the  '  Beriiesijiie  '  imitators.  He  excel.s 
also  as  a  writer  of  pro-se  tales  in  the  style  of 
Boccaccio,  ^vhile  his  contemporary,  Matteo  Ban- 
dello  (e.  1480-1562 ),  is  the  chief  atoty-teller  in 
Lombaidy.  A  strange  variety  of  eerio-oomie  verae 
is  that  written  in  '  Lingua  Macaronica,'  or  bur- 
lesqued Latin,  by  a  monk  of  Mantua.  Ttsifilo 
Folengo  ( 1492-1544  I,  umier  ttie  (.scndnnyni  of  .M«-r- 
linus  Cocajui.  Now  mere  literan-  curitisities,  these 
hnmorona  poems  were  immensely  popular  in  their 
day. 

in  the  IBth  eentury  the  cnrmptinn  and  diseen- 

sions  of  her  many  rnlers  had  reduced  Italy  to  a 
state  of  dissolution,  \\  lii<  h  left  her  an  eti-y  prey  to 
foreitrn  in\ader",  and  tfn'  Ifith  centtny  -aw  the 
completion  of  her  {M^litical  ruin.  Her  literature  is 
trammelled  by  classic  imitation  and  conrt  icnrviK^. 
A  corroding  cynicism  and  want  of  moral  sense  are 
the  characteristic  note  of  the  gieatest  writers,  fore- 
most among  whom  is  Machiavclli  <  ItOP-l.'cJT  >  :  l>ut 
iiis  great  genius  and  far-seeing  pairiutiam  redeem 
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hifl  Hi'ft'cts  ami  eriin»1>le  his  work.  Next  to  him 
aa  hiKtorian  comes  bis  fellow -citizen,  Francenco 
GuiccianUni  (14B3-1540),  uriio  i»  a  model  of  order 
wmI  olajaiifOi  BvMy  oonrt  in  Italy  had  its 
cAinmifllen,  hat  many  of  them  wrote  in  Latin. 
Aniont:  these  the  moRt  quoted  is  Paolo  (liovio 
(  UH.r  1552),  attached  to  the  papal  court  for  many 

The  secret  despatches  of  the  Venetian  am1)afl- 
•adon  to  their  senate,  from  1000  onwards,  form  a 
oopions  store  of  vivid  and  aeearate  historic  infor- 
mation.    Paolo  Pamta  (1S40-98)  has  written  a 

reniarkahio  history  of  Venice.  Th«  growth  of  the 
secular  drama  wiis  rai>i<l  at  this  time.  Moulded 
entirely  on  elasaic  moiiels  aa  to  form,  comedies  now 
begin  to  represent  livin)^  types  and  customs,  while 
the  tngic  style  remains  stilted  and  artificial. 
The  great  names  of  Meu:hiavelli  and  Ariosto  are 
foremost  amonpjt  these  comedy-writers.  Pull  of 
wit  and  origiiiiility,  mixed  with  obscenity,  are  tlie 
oomediet  of  tlie  infamous  Pietro  Aretino  ( 1492- 
18S7K  vhwe  celebrated  Letters  were  used  by  him 
m  »  wmm  of  blackmailing  the  prineea  whom  he 
nttaeked.  One  of  the  meet  applauded  and  licen- 
tiouK  comedies  was  written  by  trie  Cardinal  Dovizi 
of  Bibbiena  (1470-1520),  La  ddtiiidra,  and  repre- 
sented before  Pope  Leo  X.  In  the  didactic  works 
//  Cortiginno  of  the  Mantuan  CaRtiglione  (1478- 
152U),  and  the  Galateo  of  the  Tuscan  G.  della 
Caia  (iA03-M>,  wa  have  modela  of  elegant  proee, 
whieh  pweerre  for  us  pictarea  of  the  eoort-life 
of  the  time^.  The  learned  Cardinal  Bemlw  ( 1470- 
1547),  who  during  his  lifetime  gave  the  law  in  all 
matters  of  litemrv  taHte,  did  mucli  by  example  and 
precept  to  help  in  the  reatoration  of  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

iVo  biographers  are  eapeeially  famous.  Giomo 
Vasari  ( 1512-74),  himself  an  indifTerent  arfclst,  mu 

left  u«  a  precious  mine  of  information  in  his  much- 
quoted  Lii'CJt  of  tht  Artistt ;  and  unique  of  its  kind 
u  the  graphic  and  picturesque  autobiography  of 
ttaegreat  artist,  Benvenuto  Cellini  ( 1500-71 ). 

Tie  end  of  the  10th  and  Winning  of  the  17th 
centuries  saw  political  and  religious  liberty  in  Italy 
crushed  under  the  dominion  of  the  foreign  invaders, 
and  the  increasing  power  of  the  popes.  It  is  an  age 
of  decadence  in  art  and  literature,  language  is  pomp- 
ous and  verbose,  and  the  themee  treated  unreal. 
One  name  oC  endnringfuie  illumines  this  period, 
fhat  of  the  xaAxtmffTum  (1544-05),  a  pure  and 
earnest  genius,  amf  with  him  ends  the  pre  eminence 
of  Italian  literature  in  Europe.  The  pastoral  drama, 
perfecte<l  by  Tasso  in  his  Aminta,  and  by  his  rival 
uttarini  (1537-1612)  in  his  Pastor  Ftdo,  became 
'widdy  popular,  in  1594  the  Dafne  of  Rinuccini 
me  pMMneed  with  mnai^  the  earUeat  apecimen  of 
the  imeleal  dmnn. 

The  prolixity  of  description  and  abuse  of  meta- 
phor, already  in  vogue  towards  the  end  of  the  15ih 
cpnturv,  grew  lo  such  heights  in  the  17tli  (xnturv 
that  '^iceniismo'  has  remained  a  syuonvm  for  all 
that  le  felsc  and  exaggerated  in  style.  The  Nea- 
politan Giambattiata  Manni  (1560-1625)  b  the 
leader  of  this  school  His  great  poem,  amid 
all  its  grave  defects,  shows  a  powerful  imagination 
and  raa/itcrly  ease  in  versification.  Among  a  crowd 
of  mediocre  and  servile  lyrists,  the  I<lorentine 
Vioeenao  Filioaia  (1642-1707)  is  noteworthv  for 
dignity  and  patnotio  feeling.  Oabriello  Chiabrera 
of  Savona  (1552-1637)  and  his  foUowen*,  Pulvio 
Tcsti  of  Ferrara  f  1598-1646),  and  Francesco  Uedi  of 
Arezio  ( 1626-tH  1,  imitated  with  sun-c-H  tlie(Jreek 
lyrists.  The  imitations  of  Ta*Ro'-i  gr^iU  enic  were 
MM  aoeeeMfnl  than  the  parofUe^i.  .\  itiiK:K  heroic 
Meterpteee  \m  La  Stedkia  Itapita  I '  The  Stolen 
PkO'),  by  .41eNnndro  TaaMml  of  Modena  (1565- 

]f\'\'*  Of  a  1>'««<  playful  humour  are  the  "atires  of 
Um  weU-known  Neapolitan  artu>t,  baivatur  iiosa 


( 1G15-73),  conspirator  witli  the  fainoin  Masaniello 
against  the  Upanihh  oppressors.  The  greatest 
namett  of  this  age  l>elung  to  science.  The  writings 
of  the  forenoai  of  all,  Galileo,  nie  modele  of  dear 
exposition  and  eholee  dktton.  llie  works  of  the 
ailvanccd  thinkers  of  the  time,  nearly  all  natives 
of  Southern  Italy,  and  the  bent  known  amongst 
whom  i(*  (lioniaiio  IJnirio  (r.  15,')0-1000),  V«?long 
to  the  hiht'Oiy  of  )ihil«Moi)hy.  Venice  still  cherishes 
the  name  of  I'ra  Paolo  Sarpi  (15dU-l(i23),  the 
scientiatk  histarian,  and  opponent  of  Jesnit  doe- 
trinea. 

The  dawn  of  the  18th  centurv  shows  a  dull  level 
of  mediocrity,  and  a  false  and  affected  literary 
taste,  which  the  authority  of  the  Roman  '  Aoulemy 
of  Arcadia '  did  much  to  foster.  Opponents  of  the 
prevailing  fashion  were  the  Venetians,  Gaaparo  and 
Carlo  fJozzi,  the  latter  ( 1722-1806)  hctng  especially 
remembered  by  his  graceful  dramatised  Fiabt. 
The  more  iinportant  Lombard  poet,  (litLseppe 
Parini  (1729-99),  writes  with  simple  elegance  in 
his  satires.  Most  admired  of  his  own  content* 
porariea  waa  the  dramntic  poet,  Pietro  Tiapaasi. 
known  aa  Ibtaatesio  (16IIS-n82),  poet-lanreate  and 
favourite  at  the  imperial  court  of  \  ienna ;  but  much 

fTeater  is  now  the  renown  of  his  contemiiorary 
Joldoni  (1707-93),  who,  by  a  return  U\  the  study 
of  popular  life  and  existing  Hunoundings,  became 
the  reformer  of  the  stage.  To  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury behnigs  also  Alfiert  (1740-1803),  the  only  great 
tragic  writer  whom  Italian  literatnre 
Roused  to  a  ho]>e  of  liberty  by  the  great  llevolu- 
tion,  Italy  was  again  plunged  into  despair  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  by  the  loss  of  the  Heniblance  of 
unity  which  had  been  given  her,  and,  animated 
by  hatred  of  the  petty  tyranta  who  returned  to 
rule  her,  ahe  began  the  long  struggle  for  freedom. 
All  the  eminent  literar>'  men  of  this  period  helped 
the  patriotic  cnu'^f'  vn'tii  tlieir  pen*  and  many 
suffered  exile  and  iniprisoiirnent. 

The  talented  Vincenzo  Monti  ( 1754-1828)  was  the 
leader  of  a  new  return  to  clawic  models  in  hi* 
eloquent  and  flowing  poems.  Pindemonte  (1703^ 
1828)  is  a  noted  follower  of  this  school,  and  the 
more  famous  Ugo  Foscolo  (1778-1827).  The  most 
illustrious  of  the  cla'^sici!-!-  is,  however,  Leopardi 
(1798-1837),  the  greatest  Italian  lyrist  since  the 
days  of  Petrarch.  The  tragedies  of  Q.  &  Mioeoliai 
(1782-1861).  full  of  toy  patriotic  aUnsions,  were 
immensely  popular.  Tnb  daaele  sehool  fai  tnm 
gave  place  to  the  romantic.  The  centre  of  this 
movement  was  Milan,  and  its  chief  Manz«mi  ( 1785- 
1S7.3  I,  whose  Proincssi  Sposi  is  the  only  really  great 
historical  novel  in  Italian.  Two  other  noteworthy 
historical  novelbtn  are  F.  D.  Gaenudi  (1804-74), 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Tusean  revolution 
of  1848:  and  BiliMimo  d'Azeglio  (1708-1865),  one 
of  the  foremost  political  men  of  his  time.  More 
modern  and  original  in  style  is  the  interesting 
novel,  Nievo's  Vonfessione  di  iin  Uttiiinj'  iini  n,. 

Silvio  Pellico,  who  has  written  many  dramas,  is 
better  known  by  the  touchingly  natural  account  of 
his  imprisonment  by  the  Austnans.  The  romantic 
school  produced  no  remarkable  lyrics  but  those  of 
Mau/.oiii  himself,  and,  although  all  over  Italy 
fervent  poets  san;j  of  freedom,  only  the  KHtires  of 
the  Tuscan  Giusti  are  of  perniatuiit  The 
more  noted  of  these  minor  pjoets  are  Uerchet,  l*rati, 
.A.leardi,  Poerio,  and  Gabriel  Rossetti,  connected 
with  English  literature  through  his  ilhixtrions  chil- 
dren. Belli  in  Rome,  and  Porta  in  Milan,  are  note<l 
poetic  writers  in  diakvt.  The  S'nu.n'ir','  (he 
Uutory  of  Italy,  by  Cesare  BallKi  ( 17M>-ls:»3  ).  the 
Hiatory  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  by  Gino  Cap- 
roni  (1798-1876),  the  Umvtnal  ^i$tory,  hy 
Cesare  Cbnth  (bom  1807),  ate  mtlceable  worloL 
Kosmlni(179:-18o51.  Cioherti  (1801-185:  ,  "Nf  amianl 
(l>U0-8dJ  are  well  known  wetephjraical  aud  tiieo- 
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logical  writer*^  Nieeolo  TbrnnuuNo  (1802-1874)  is 
notiowUle  among  critics  and  eBBayistofor  tlie  viint 
•ztrat  of  his  learning.  The  eloqaence  anil  pmiiy 
of  style  of  Mii/zini's  pdlitical  writiiigB  give  them 
also  lit«rurv  value,  and  along  with  him  aniun)^ 
advanml  thinken  must  be  mmtiaiMd  BonMgnoai 
(1761-18d5). 

Since  the  stormy  times  of  her  straggle  for  life, 
united  Italy  has  produced  few  literary  works  of 
character  and  originality.  The  name  of  the  pool 
Carducci  is  the  only  one  of  great  distiiu-ti<iti. 
Among  the  minor  lyrists  are  Rapisardi,  Guerriiii 
(Steccbetti),  and  I'anawdiii  and  the  lyrics  in 
Toacea  dialect  of  Fadni  era  full  of  wit  end 
nature.  In  Naples  the  talented  young  OaMele 
d'Annunzio,  liotij  in  poetrj-  and  prcwe,  and  Matilde 
Serao  and  Ciuseppe  Verga  in  their  novels  and 
stories,  belong  to  the  extreme  scliool  of  realism. 
In  the  nnrth  tlie  novelists  Farina,  Burrili,  and  tlie 
innre  eminent  Fogazzam  show  moderate  tend 
encieSi  Tiie  vivid  VUa  Miiiiar*  and  other  works 
of  B.  de  Amieis,  end  the  charming  AiMbiofiraphy 
of  the  scnlptor  Diipre,  are  well  wortbj  ©f  notice. 
Among  dramatists,  the  works  of  CoMe,  Ferrari, 
Giaeosii,  and  Cavallotti  are  the  most  iM>]iuliii. 
Arrigo  iktito,  the  composer,  shows  himseit  in 
librettos  and  other  works  no  mean  poet. 

The  masterly  historical  works  of  P.  Villari  on 
Savonarola  and  Machiavelli  ere  well  known  in 
translation  to  En;^'lish  readers.  The  versatile  R 
B(mghi  ha^  written  interesting  essays  on  various 
historical  and  political  subjects. 

for  the  Isogoaits,  sse  lyAseoU,  Arckivio  Olottietogito : 
GUx.  Aifle  SloHedWiNaiiM^AsUa ;  Ksjna,  Lt  Oriyini 
ddr  Epopea  Frtmemj  Ltttr6»  BUMre  delaLammc  Fra  n  ■ 
aiiae ;  Max  MttUar,  Ltetwm  on  the  Seime*  of  Lanjuayr, 
Ka  vL  And  for  the  litcnture,  lee  Sismondi's  LitertUurt 
of  the  South  of  Europe  (trsng.  "by  Ko»coe ) ;  Hall&m's 
lAUraturt  of  Europe  ;  Adolf  On'parv,  lui'unix-hf  L>ti<r- 
atur ;  BartoU,  Storia  dellu  Ltn-  ratisra  Ii.ihnna :  Dc 
Sanctis,  Storia  del^a  Le/feratiirn  Itnhaim  ,  Sctcmltniii, 
J'itrorti  tuUn  Ltttrraturn  Itnlinnrt  ;  Carducci,  iUudU 
LctUntni  an.l  Linri  ,lel  Sc-olo  XVIII.  ;  Tabanill,  Vita 
e  Ricordi  di  lUdutm  lUuttri  dtl  XIX.  tccolo. 

Itasca  Lake*  See  Mississippi  River. 

Itch*  or  Scabies,  a  skin  disease  (produced  by 
s  nittote  mite  {Sarcopta  $eabiei),  which  burrows 
in  tbe  epidermis  of  most  parts  of  the  body,  but 
oepeeislly  about  the  hands.  Its  presence  is  marked 
by  a  small  scaly  elevation  of  the  skin,  by  eruptions 
A.S  the  papillae  of  the  cutis  are  perfoimtodt  and  by 
tiie  irritating  itching  sensation. 

The  mite  itself  is  white  or  yellowish,  brood  end 
flat,  with  two  pairs  of  mouth  parts,  and  fonr  pairs 
of  appendages.  The  males  are  scarcer  and  much 
smaller  than  the  females, 
which  are  just  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  When  they 
have  entered  the  ekia  th^ 
do  not  leave  it,  bnt  form 
tortuous  l^uiTows,  through 
opening.;?  in  which  the  eni- 
bryoH  e(*capc.  The  mites  are 
passed   by  contagion  from 

Serson  to  person,  either  by 
irect  contact  or  by  clothes 
w  bedding.  It  is  probably 
the  emliryos  or  larva*  which 
are  usually  thus  transmitted. 
The  above  species  also  occurs 
_  on  the  horse,  Ileapoiitao 

ttciHsit*.  nsg&UsA  81  ^leep,  end  Hon ;  S.  sgtiami- 
ttOMtsis.  ferxts  orcui-v  f  causing  mange ) 

on  dog-*,  pigs,  gr)at'«,  fheep, 
ami  Riqmrently  a]«o  for  a  short  period  on  mrin  ; 
S.  minor  is  also  distinguished  on  cats  and  rabbits. 

The  itch  was  for  a  while  regarded  aeaapeelfic 
dlNMS,  the  mite  being  unknown.  Avenaotr,  nn 
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Arabian  pli;^-sician  of  the  ISth  centurA-,  is  said  to 
have  recogmeed  its  trae  nature.  So  does  Scaliger 
( 1557 ) ;  and  Adams  figures  the  animal  in  a  paper 

read  in  ISO.'i  before  the  Royal  Society.  Amid  wmie 
Hcepticisni  as  to  the  mite  during  tfie  early  part  of 
this  century,  M.  Cales  hoaxed  the  public  tn'  figur- 
ing as  a  suliHtitute  for  the  itch-mite  the  wmuiar 
denizen  of  ciieeiie.  His  trick  was  discovered  bv 
Kospail,  and  the  existence  of  a  real  mite  was  more 
distrusted  than  ever,  till  in  1834  Kenucci,  a  Corai* 
can  stutlent,  again  denionHtrated  its  presenoo  SOd 
chamcters.    It  has  l>een  often  studied  since. 

The  usual  cure  for  itch  is  found  in  baths,  with 
abondant  soi^),  or  in  robbing  with  sulphur  oint* 
mentw  If  these  be  not  resorted  to,  the  multiplicn* 
tion  of  the  mite  may  give  more  serious  (rouble. 

Se*  Arachmd.v,  Mite,  PARAsmo  Animals,  Skix; 
Dclafond  and  Bourguignon  in  .Vcm.  Acad.  de$  Seiette<$ 
I  Paris,  1862);  and  treatises  on  PsrMites  by  Leuckart, 
Kuchenmeister,  tw, 

Ith'acat  wnr  Thiaki,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
( q.  v. ),  the  enslleefe  of  them  except  Paxo,  ie  a  long, 

narrow  strip  of  land  ofT  the  north  east  of  Ceplmlonia, 
and  lies  20  miles  %vei*t  of  the  mainland  ot  Greece. 
The  f-urfaee  i^*  niotintainous  (2t>48  feet),  and  the 
coast  bleep  and  rockv.    Area,  37  sq.  m.  Wine, 

"iveKtils 


currants,  and  olil 


ere  largely  grown.  Goats 


are  km>t.  Spooiai  sad  coral  are  fished  for.  The 
island  is  eelefinttod  so  the  principality  and  home  ol 
Ulvsses.   Pop.  lOJfiCk  Chiaf  town,  Vathy.  See 

Schliemann's  Ithaka  (1809). 

Ithaca«  capital  of  Tompldns  county,  New 
York,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  Cayuga  Lake, 
near  the  southern  extremity,  and  on  the  slopes  of 

the  neighlxMiiing  hill^,  3.1  mile's  NNE.  of  Elmira  by 
rail.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  and  a  number  uf 
foundries,  mills,  and  factories.  Ithaca  is  the  seat 
of  Cornell  University  (q.v.).    Pop,  (1890)  11,709. 

Itinerary  i  I.iu.  itinnnnvm,  derived  from  iter, 
♦  a  journey  ' ),  tlie  natne  given  by  the  Konians  to  a 
written  or  pictorial  account  of  the  principal  roads 
and  routes  in  the  empire,  with  the  stations  and 
distances  between  them.  Of  the  former  elass  the 
most  important  are  the  Ttineraria  Anitmini  and 
the  Itinerari II m  Hierosoltjmitanum.  The Anton- 
ini  are  two  in  number,  one  containing  tlie  routes 
through  the  Konian  provinces  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  the  other  the  wincipal  sea-routes. 
They  take  their  name  from  tboj^peror  Antoninos 
Caraailla,  under  whom  they  were  published,  M 
corrected  up  to  his  time,  but  they  seem  to  have 
lieen  origimilly  prejiared  at  an  earlier  date. — The 
It.  Hi'.yjsuhji'ntdunun  was  drawn  up  in  the  4th 
century  a  d.  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  from  Bnrdigala 
(  Bordeau.x )  to  Jerusalem,  Another  example  of  the 
saniti  class  is  the  It.  Alexandri,  showing  the  route 
of  march  of  Alexander  tlie  Great  through  Asia. 
There  is  a  collected  editimi  of  ancient  Rintrttria 
by  D'Urban  (  Pari^  1845 ).  FOT  the  TtOhda  PwHm. 
geriana,  see  Peutinoeb. 

ItnrMdet  Aousrm  dk  (178S>1IM),  emperm 

of  Mexico  (q.v. )  in  1822-23. 

Itzehoe*  the  oldest  town  in  Holstein,  Is  situated 
in  a  vallev  Wked  by  6nely-wooded  hills,  40  miles 
NW.  of  llamburg  by  raiL  Principal  industries, 
flugar-refining,  cotton>weaving.  and  the  mannfsc' 
ture  of  machinery,  chicory,  and  soap.  The  original 
castle  ( Eselsfleth ),  around  which  Etzehoe  or  Itzelioe 
k'radually  arose,  was  built  by  Charlemagne  in 
Ttzehoe  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Swedes  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Top.  om)  10,772 1  ( IMO) 
12,481. 

Ivan  (i  e.  John),  the  name  of  two  grand -dukes 
and  four  czars  of  Hu!*'^iu,  three  of  whom  are  treated 
at  Russia.  The  \>e»t  known,  Ivaji  IV.  (15.'iO-84), 
commonly  called  han  the  Terrible,  reigned  from 
1633,  and  did  muoh  for  the  advaaoiment  at  his 
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country  in  art«  and  commerce,  u  well  U  for  it« 
•■\t(Mision  l»y  anus.  He  was  tlie  lirst  Russian  I 
KDvereigTi  to  be  crownetl  an  czar.  He  auUlued 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  and  from  his  reign  date» 
the  lint  annexatioo  of  Siberia.  He  ooucluded  a 
oomiiMrclal  treaty  with  Queen  EliMtbeth,  after 
tlie  EiiglLsh  had  disrov  ered  (1553)  the  way  to 
Archanj:el  hy  sea.  But  his  hand  fell  with  merci- 
less cruelly  \\\xm  the  hoyai-s  of  liis  kingdom,  and 
upon  some  of  his  towns,  aa  Moucow,  Tver,  and 
NofTgorod.  In  the  last  named  some  60,000  people 
ww«  slain  in  six  weeks.  This  was»  however, 
dnring  the  third  period  of  his  reign.  The  first 
niarkn  tlip  timt*  during  nliidi  he  was  under  his 
mother's  piardianship ;  atnl  the  second  the  era  of 
c<iiuiiieriM,il  enterprise  au<l  territorial  conwdidation. 
Ivan  die«i  of  sorrow  for  hin  son,  whom  three  years 
before  he  had  slain  in  a  mad  tit  of  raffe.  See 
Austin  Pember,  /win  the  Ttrribic  ( 1895). 

Ivanovo*  or  Ivanoff  Voznksensk,  the  '  Man- 
chester' of  Russia,  in  the  ^'overnnieiit  of  \  l.nliinir, 
210  miles  by  rail  N£.  of  Moscow.  It  has  been  the 
centre  of  tlie  Russian  cotton  industry  since  the 
middle  of  the  18th  oentoiy.  Machinery  is  also 
made.    Pop.  ( 1897  )  35,990. 

iTlnfftlor^  a  market  town  of  Biiokiiijiliauishire, 
2  miles  S.SE.  of  Cheddington  junction,  and  38  N  W. 
of  London.  Pop.  l.%0.  Ivinghoe  BeaMO (004 feet) 
belongs  to  the  Chiltern  II ills. 

Iv'lza  (anc.  Llhiismt),  tlie  most  south-westerly 
of  the  Balearic  Isles  (n. v.).  lies  .HI  milea  from  the 
Spanish  mainland.  It  ii*  mountainous,  and  its 
eossts  are  indented  by  several  bays.    Area,  228 

3 m. ;  pop.  8St,a00ii  The  principal  products  are 
t  and  fruits,  wM}  a  little  lead.  The  eUef  town. 
Iviza,  which  is  fortified,  b  theseaof  •  bishop,  and 
has  a  {Hipulatiun  of  7400. 

Ivory  is  the  name  properly  given  to  the  tasks 
of  elephants,  a  material  wbiiA  consists  of  that 
modification  of  denfnu  or  tooth-enbetanoe  showing 

in  transverse  sections  lines  of  dKFerent  shailes 
running  in  circular  arcs,  and  fornung  by  their 
decussation  minute  h»zen;;e-shaped  spjices.  By  this 
character,  which  is  pre?4enled  by  every  portion  of 
any  transverse  section  of  an  ele|4ianta  tusk,  true 
iTory  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  kind 
of  tooth-suhstance,  and  from  bone  and  all  artificial 
imitations  of  ivor}'.  Although  no  other  teeth 
except  those  of  the  elephant  present  this  cbaractcr- 
istie,  many  other  animals,  such  as  the  walrus, 
narwhal,  hippopotamiis«  spmm-whale,  dec,  possess 
teeth  or  tnsks  which  from  tiieir  large  mm  mm  from 
their  densitv  can  lie  tise<l  for  many  purposes  in  the 
arts  fur  \vliich  true  ivciry  is  employed.  A  bhiiill 
prii|M>rtion  of  the  ivory  of  Kuro|M.>an  conmierce 
contes  from  Ceylon,  India,  Burma,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  but 
the  creator  part  of  the  pradnoe  of  the  £est  ia  used 
fa  the  rnriooa  of  its  ptodnetion.  The  bnllc  of  the 
ivnry  sol. I  in  the  markets  of  I/indon,  Liverpool, 
and  Antwerp  is  from  the  Afrit"an  elephant,  and  it 
comes  from  the  interior  by  nearly  every  outlet 
from  that  continentk  A  small  amount  of  ivoiy, 
brittle  in  Quality,  ia  also  obtained  from  northern 
Siberia  under  the  name  of  foasil  ivor>',  being  the 
tosks  of  the  extinct  mammoth  cml>edded  in  the 
frucen  soil  of  the  region.  The  ivorj'  of  the  tusks 
of  the  African  elcpliant  is  hehl  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  mannfacturer,  on  account  of  its 
•aperior  density  and  whiteness.  The  tnsks  are  of 
all  slass  nn  to  alMmt  IfN)  IK,  hat  examples  have 
be^n  rer»)r>led  exceeding  200  |h.  in  weight. 

The  value  of  ivory  is  in  pro^mrtion  to  the  size 
and  sotinilti'-^s  of  the  tusks,  hor  the  pnr]ios'>s  nf 
sale  they  are  v'mded  jis  teeth  weighing  GO  lb.  and 
imwanU.  next  from  40  to  00  lh.,  and  thinl  lietween 
f6aDd4(>lU  Ikiow  the  weight  of  90  lb.  tbey  are 
877 


called  tenvettoet,  which  are  elsssed  as  hollows  aiid 

fM»lids.  In  consequence  of  its  increafing  scarcity 
by  rea-son  of  the  constantly-expanding  ileiiuind  for 
ivory,  there  hius  been  a  fluctuating  luit  j^radual 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  substance ;  but  in  recent 
years  values  have  remained  remarkably  steady, 
'raking  west  coast  African  '  teeth '  of  good  quality, 
the  pnoe  may  be  said  to  have  averaged  £50  \reT 
cwt.  (luring  the  ten  years  1H81-90,  although  accord- 
ing to  quality  it  may  range  fnim  £'M  to  £60  in  a 
single  sale  ;  while  from  £50  to  £60  may  Ih;  taken  as 
the  price  of  good  ivory  in  1890.  Selected  teeth,  and 
cuts  made  for  special  pun)oses,  sneh  as  UlUafd  ledl 
solids,  may  conimana  atx)ut  £110  per  cwt.  The 
quantity  annually  imported  into  Eun»pe  averages 
12,'tOO  cwt.,  and  in  tlie  Kiust  there  is  worke^l  up 
alMMit  2500  cwt.  more,  to  procure  which  not  fewer 
than  40,000  ekf^UHltB  mnab  be  sacrilice<l.  Beyond 
tliia  there  rann  be  many  thousands  of  elephants 
killed  every  year  in  Africa  to  supply  tusks  for 
chiefs  and  head-men,  which  they  use  profusely  for 
the  ornamentation  of  their  <hvellings  and  grave*. 
Ivor)-  is  conveye«l  tft  the  l  oast  by  slave  lalxiur  :  ami 
it  has  repeatedly  l>een  said  that  the  extinction  of 
the  Afncan  elephant  (which  with  the  present 
enormous  slaughter  seems  Ukely  ere  long  to  he 
achieve<l)  wonld  secore  the  suppression  of  tlie 
slave  tnirlc.  Among  western  (  nriiiiiunities  ivory  is 
cliietly  in  demanil  for  knile  uinl  other  handles, 
combs,  piano  keys,  billiard  ball-',  chessmen,  and 
for  carve<i  tigures  and  ornaments,  Dieppe  ia 
the  principal  scat  of  the  cjirved  ivory  trade;  but 
nearly  tlie  half  of  the  material  used  is  worked  up 
in  England. 

It  has  been  assnme*!  Ix^cause  of  the  large  slaljs  of 
ivory  use<i  l>v  ancient  artists,  s<ime  of  nhich  are 
still  extant,  tliat  they  i>ossess«Hl  a  method  of  soften- 
ing, bending,  and  ilatteuing  the  sultstance,  the 
secret  of  which  is  now  lost.  One  ancient  author 
indeed  mentions  a  means  of  softening  and  bending 
ivory  by  means  of  acid  solutions,  and  various 
reci[tos  are  given  by  medieval  wiiters  for  that 
purpose ;  but  these  are  not  found  iiracticable.  It 
IS  alleged  that  immersion  in  a  s«)Iution  of  phos- 

Ehoric  acid  renders  ivory  pliant  and  translucent ; 
nt  that  is  done  at  the  expense  of  its  texture  and 
elasticity- -in  short,  such  treatment  deprives  the 
sulistanoe  of  the  very  qualities  which  render  it 
valuable. 

The  use  of  ivory  can  be  traced  almost  to  the 
earliest  period  al  which  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  mao  upon  the  earth.  On  fragments  of 
mammoth  tnsks  which  have  been  picked  up  in  the 

caves  of  Dordogne  there  have  l>cen  found  incised 
drawings  of  many  animals,  some  now  exiiru  t  and 
othen<  MO  longer  inhabiting  KurojM',  i-xecuted  with 
a  spirit  and  fidelity  which  are  simply  marvellous. 
From  that  time  downwards  the  records  of  every 
civilised  community  demonstrate  the  important 
place  occupied  by  ivory,  and  the  high  eommerelal 
value  it  |M>s.se.sse<r.  It  was  i\  sn1i--ljuu'i«  distinctive 
of  royal  state  and  authority  in  ancient  momirchies  ; 
and  \ve  read  that  King  Sidomou  'made  a  gtejit 
throne  of  ivori-.'  There  still  exist  examples  of 
Kp-ptian  inlaid  ivory  as  ancient  as  the  oaya  of 
>losiv<.  and  Mr  Layaitl  in  bis  Nineveh  excavationa 
securtHi  juany  .Assyrian  ivor>'  carvings,  l>eHeved  to 
dale  nearly  KXKI  n  r.,  wliicli  are  now  pro-erv«Hl  in 
the  British  Mu.senm.  When  culture  and  art  were 
at  their  height  in  ancient  Creece  ivorj'  was  lavishly 
used  for  cart  ings,  sculpture,  and  objeoto  of  luxury ; 
and  many  nf  the  greatest  and  most  famous  works 
of  Phidias  and  Ids  fellow  artists  were  *riirys- 
elephantine'  ((|.v.)  statues  -;:igantic  works  built  of 
jdatesof  ivorv  and  gold,  soim  ui'  tli<'  l;:_'ures  reaeliing 
a  stature  of  40  feet.  Among  the  Uumans  the  use  of 
ivory  for  purposes  of  luxnry  was  equally  extensive ; 
and'by  them  plates  of  tvoiy,  joined  ss  diptycha  or 
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triptychs,  were  uswl  M  «litill(^>teU0t8»  AwMlits 
of  nidi  diptycbs  wm  oommool^f  mde  ligr  oonrala 
on  their  ftppointment  to  offieiab  within  their 

jurisdiction,  jukI  anion;;  the  treasures  of  classical 
titiies  wlucli  yt't  exist  are  many  remain.^  of  conHiiIar 
ivories.  In  the  inidillc  >v^{'f<  i\dry  came  into  use 
for  eoolesiAstical  purpoAcs  in  tlie  fonn  of  taliletH 
and  diplgrchs  for  keeping  registen  and  reconlH,  for 
craciBxed,  stotnettes  of  sMnts,  casketa,  reliquariea, 
eroders,  book-oovera,  &&  At  the  same  period  for 
secular  n,s<>  it  was  carve<l  into  chem  inen,  mirror 
cases,  combs,  'oliphauts'  (hanling  and  tenure 
horaaK  and  noinenMa  other  fonna. 

Ivory,  Vegetable.  This  curious  material  is 
fnrnlslicd  liv  the  palm-like  jilant,  I'/ii/tr/'r/i/ia.i 
macroT'irjui .  which  ;,'row.><  on  tho  Andean  plains  of 
Pern,  anu  on  tiie  hanks  of  the  river  Maf^dalenn, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  forms  the 
fype  of  a  natural  oider,  the  Phy  telepbaneab  inters 
mediate  between  the  Palms  and  the  flerew  Pfnea 
(Pandanp.T).  The  jilant  tlirowH  up  a  magnificent 
tuft  of  li^ht^retm  pinnated  h-aves  of  extraordinnrj' 
fize  and  ht-aiity,  Uke  iniiiiense  ostrich  feat liers, 
rising  from  'M  to  4U  feet  in  heisht.  The  fruit, 
which  is  as  large  as  a  nian*a  head,  eonaiBte  of 
many  4-celled  leathery  dropes  a^Kregated  together, 
and  contains  numerous  nnts  of  a  somewhat  tri- 
angular fonn,  each  nut  heing  nearly  as  lar;,'e  as 
a  hen's  e<ig;  they  are  called  Corozo  nuts  in  com- 
merce. Tlie  kernels  of  these  nuts  when  ri|>e  are 
exceedingly  hard  and  white,  in  fact  they  resemhle 
ivory  so  completely  that  few  names  have  ever  been 
better  applie^l  than  that  of  vegetable  ivory.  They 
are  in  ext«*nsive  use  by  turners  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Imtton-*,  uinhrelhi-han»llps,  antl  small 
trinkets.  Two  or  three  milHcms  of  these  nuts 
are  now  imported  into  Britain  annuallv,  and 
are  diiefly  nied  by  the  Lon<lon  and  Birming- 
ham tnmem. — For  another  ivory  subatitate,  see 

CELLUI.fHI). 

Ivory-black.  See  Charcoal. 

Ivorv  €oa.^f«  a  part  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  (iuff  of  (tuinea,  West  Africa,  enihraces  the 
districts  between  Ca|>e  Palmas  and  the  river  As^ini. 
Ita  western  portion  belongs  to  Lilwria  -,  its  eastern, 
aow  eonntaa  aa  part  of  the  Gold  Cooet,  is  shared 
between  Britain  and  France.  The  name  Iieaia  no 
political  meaning. 

iTTtt'Sf  a  town  of  I^iedmootk  on  aa  eminence  at 
the  wttthem  end  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  88  milets 

NNE.  of  Turin  by  rail.  Foundeil  in  nccordane*; 
witli  an  injunction  contained  in  tlie  Silivlline  lt<M)ks 
nlHtnt         lie,  it  has  a  catlu-dral  which  is  sup- 

i)OHe<l  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Apollo, 
t  was  the  seat  of  a  Loogobard  duchy,  and  under 
tlie  Cariovingiana  ol  a  naiquiaate.  One  of  the 
marqai«ea  of  Ivrea,  Berengar  II.,  became  titnlar 
kin;;  of  It.ilv  fi|  V.)  in  the  10th  century,  and  his 
grandson  fonnded  tlie  line  of  the  dukes  of  Ihir- 
gundy.      I lu-orporatcd  with  the  enipin-  in  HUH, 

the  town  and  marquisate  were  given  by  Frederick 
IL,  in  1S48,  to  the  Hoose  of  Saroy.  Pojk  0fl8S. 

Ivry,  a  village  of  over  1100  iidiahitants  in  the 
French  department  of  Eure,  IG  miles  NNW.  of 
Dreux.  On  the  Plain  of  Ivi-y  was  fought,  14th 
March  1500,  tlie  ftunona  battle  between  Hmty  of 
Navarre  and  the  armies  of  the  League.— Ivry - 
srR-SEINF..  a  soiitli  e.t- teni  suhurh  of  I'lui-'.  on  the 
Seine.  (ihiNs,  earthenware,  and  chemical  pro«iuct.s 
are  the  chief  manufactures,  Popw  {1881)  18,442  { 
( 1886)  2I,U7(J :  (I  MM  )  1^2,.^-)T. 

Ivy  (Ifi'ffKt),  a  genus  of  jdant**  of  the  natural 
onler  Araliaeoie.  consisting  of  slirulw  and  trees, 
mostly  natives  of  trt)iiical  cfmntries.  The  llowers 
have  five  or  ten  petaL,  and  five  or  ten  converging 
or  conioUdatad  atylcc  The  Iruit  ia  a  beny  with 


five  or  ten  cells.— The  Common  Ivy  [ff.  helix)  is  a 
weli-known  native  of  Britain,  and  of  nuial  parte  of 
Europe,  although  it  is  more  rare  in  the  northern 

coimtries.  Its  long,  creejdng,  branched  stem, 
cliinhiug  on  trees  and  walls  to  a  great  height,  and 
closely  a<lheriiig  even  to  very  hanl  substances  by 
means  of  aerial  rootlets,  which  it  throws  out  in 
^rcat  abundance  along  its  whole  length,  acquires 
m  veiy  aged  plants  almost  the  thickness  of  a  small 
tree.  Its  5-Iol>ed,  shining,  stalke<l,  evergreen 
IciivcH,  clothing  hare  walls  with  green  luxuriance, 
serve  to  throw  oil  rain,  and  thus  rentier  damp  wallii 
dry,  contianr  to  a  common  prejudice,  that  ivy 
tends  to  praUace  dampness  in  walls.  In  order  to 
aeoomplish  this,  however,  it  requires  to  lie  pruned 
annually,  for  if  alhiwed  to  run  wild  it  admits  rain 
to  the  walls  by  its  projecting  branches,  and  so 
rentiers  even  dry  walb  damp  by  preventing 
eva|H>ration.  It  in- 
javee  living  trees  by 
constrietion  when 
pcrndtted  to  grow 
\jpon  them.  The 
flowering  bniiiches  of 
is  \  ('  o\  ale.  entire 
leaves,  very  ditrerent 
from  the  others,  and 
tlo  not  climb,  bat  pru' 
ject  from  the  climb- 
mg  branches.  It-s 
small  greenish  flowet>* 
an-  jiriMluced  in  the 
beginning  of  winter, 
an<l  the  small  l>lark 
Iwrries  swell  during 
winter  and  ripen  in 
the  following  Ajiril. 
Tiie  berries  are 
eagerly  eaten  by  many 
birds,  although  they 
have  a  pungent 
taste,  and  contain  a 
[leculiar  bitter  prin- 
ciple calle<l  hfilrrine, 
and  an  acid  called  hederic  acid ;  which  are  also 
found  in  a  gummy  exndation  otitaioed  by  incisiona 
from  the  stem,  aiid  oocaaionally  med  in  medicine 
as  a  ilepilatory  and  a  stimulant,  and  in  varnish - 
making.  An  ointment  matle  from  the  leaves  in 
useti  lor  curing  burns  ;  the  applicatiim  of  bruistxl 
leavcN  i.s  serviceahle  for  lenioving  cornn.  In  Egy  pt 
tlie  ivy  was  sacn.sl  to  U.siris,  in  (ire^^ce  to  liacchus 
(Dionysos),  whose  thyrsus  was  represented  as  snr- 
roundiMl  with  ivy ;  the  Bomana  mingled  it  ia  the 
lanrel  crowm  of  their  poets. 

Theie  are  numenms  varieties  fif  common  ivy 
ofum  ]>lant4Hl  for  ornamental  puriM>fi<^>s,  of  whicli 
that  generallv  known  in  Britain  as  Irish  Ivtj,  antl 
on  the  Contment  as  English  Ivv,  is  particularly 
est-eemed  for  its  lar^;e  leaves  and  fnxuriant  growth. 
They  are  distingumhed  from  each  other  oy  the 
form  of  their  leaves,  and  also  by  their  colour,  there 
W'ing  many  hhaili  -  of  green  ami  bronze,  ami  not  a 
few  with  gold  antl  isilver  blotched  leaves.  Ivy 
growi  rcaiiily  from  cuttings. — H.  umbellifera,  a 
native  of  Ainboyna,  ia  said  to  produce  a  finely 
aromatic  wood  \  and  H.  tersMil/kMea,  a  Ceylonese 
s]>ecie^,  yieltis  a  reainooa  attbstaaee  which  amella 
like  turpentine. 

Ixi'on«  a  king  of  the  Lapithtp,  the  father  of 

Pirithous.  Unable  to  fiml  jmrilication  on  earth 
for  the  treacherous  murder  tit  his  father  in-law,  he 
was  taken  up  into  heaven  and  purified  by  Zeus. 
But  he  attempted  to  seduce  Hera,  and  for  punish* 
ment  he  was  chained  to  a  lieiy  wheel,  which  rallod 
for  ever  in  the  sky. 

Iiardt  the  Pyreneau  Ibex.  Sea  Ck>AT. 


Ivy,  showing  the 

Ht>ot!tU. 


seiU 
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ia  the  lAte«t  addition  to  our 
alphabet,  and  has  been  inserteii, 
aK  the  tenth  letter,  after  i,  from 
which  it  was  developed,  just  as 
V  ami  w  follow  m,  out  of  which 
tlifv  arose.  In  tlie  14th  century 
it  became  the  fashion,  in  Pro- 
vencal and  Catalan  MSS.,  to 
lengthen  the  letter  •  into  thn 
form  y,  with  «  tail  turned  to  the  left,  as  a  sort  of 
omainentAl  initial  at  the  lK?j,'inninj:  of  words.  The 
con*«onantal  wnuul  iisuallv  iK'curriiig  at  llie  bej^in- 
ning.  and  the  vhnm  I  soiin^  in  the  nii<i<llc  or  at  the 
end  of  words,  the  initial  formy  after  a  while  became 
COBveBiently  bat  Vllde«>igiiedly  specialised  todenot« 
the  eonMMHintal  mani,  the  medial  fonn  t  being 
retained  for  the  vowel-Bonnd.  In  the  15th  century 
thi.H  iiftai^,  which  never  reache<l  Italy,  sprea<l  to 
Franoe  anrl  Rn«lan<l,  but  it  was  not  iHjfore  the 
of  ihi>  17th  century  that  it  l>ecAnie  univcrnal 
in  EnKlitth  ImmiUb,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
King  James's  Bible  of  1611  the  woids  Jutu  and 
MrfM  we  printed  /ettu  and  iudae. 

Tve  dot  orer  the  /  is  a  cunons  survival.  It  is 
nnn»^cf»'is.iry  ax  a  iliacritical  mark,  which  it  ori^-iu- 
ally  \vu>«  (  sec  I ),  jui  tliere  in  no  dani^r,  in  it»*  iircsent 
t'orin,  of  mnfnxion  with  any  other  Tetters.  The  dot 
remains  an  a  witncHs  nc»t  only  ttiat  waA  develope<l 
eat  of  •',  but  almj  of  the  fact  lliat  the  evolution  of  J 
was  later  than  the  practice  of  dotting  tlie  i. 

In  English  the  syn>bol  /  is  used  to  denote  the 
sound  iif  ihfi,  as  in  jourinil  ;  in  French  of  ;/(,  as  in 
joiir ;  in  Spaninh  it  represents  the  hard  cJi,  heard  in 
the  Scotch  loch,  as  in  Jtrtx ;  in  German  it  retains 
tlie  originalv  sound  of  the  Latin  consonantal  i,  as 
hi  Jahr,  Thus,  while  German  geographem  write 
JatiMti  tutdJakut,  Eofdish  niMia  nave  r€ni$$ei  and 

Ya/:ut. 

The  nui-onantal  soand  of  the  English  j  is  fre- 
quently exprcjwd  by  g,  hh  in  i/>iii  or  ffin,  or  by 
Of,  as  in  knmcUtlge.  The  sound  <li<l  not  exist  in 
ISariy  £ugliah,  bat  was  introduced  from  France 
after  the  Normaa  Conquest  Hence  ia  Middle 
Baiplsh,  lH>forc  the  hvuiIm)!  wok  invented>we  find 
the  sound  rejirc^ente*!  by  other  devices.  Thus,  we 
Iiave  liixi.s  for  Ji  icM,  //i.str  for  ji  s/,  rfunr  for  jutr,  ami 
cA/tm  for  Jiun.  Chaucer  Iulh  t/niler  where  the 
Bible  lias  jailor.  The  hhc  of  j  w  utill  extending, 
and  we  Aula  Jibe,  Jtut,  and  J^rcj/  occasionally  uwd, 
instead  of  the  more  correct  forms  rfiU,  gaol,  an<i 

(rtf/Trfi/. 

XVe  nave  unfortunately  intnuliioed  mir  acquired 
French  sound  of  J  into  Latin  wordn  which  had  tlie 
consonantal  i,  which  the  Romans  pronounced  as  y  ; 
and  we  t^y  Jam,  Jugutn^  Juveni$,  Jupiter,  Junctu, 
jaeio,  kmpu,  and  major,  where  the  Komans  nn'ul 
wm,  yugutn,  ynvenit,  Yupiter,  ynnetut,  yalin, 
ninntji,  an<l  uutijor.  In  some  inncrijitioiis  ui  tlic 
early  inn>eriul  age  the  couMHiuntal  i«ouud  of  i  ix 
denoted  either  by  doubling  the  letter  or  WTiting  it 
as  a  eafiital ;  '  huiiua,'  or  '  hulas,'  rqireientinff  the 
alder  epelling  Aimma  In  inseriptionB  of  the  later 
empire  we  find  Giove  for  Jore,  a  usage  adojiterl  in 
moflem  Italian,  in  which  we  have  O'rsti,  (!f>r>iinii, 
(iii(  »'7</^,    nilrl    iiKigijiurt',    from    Ji  sug,   ,J (ihrtiUK  ' , 

Jttqtkut,  and  meg'or,  the  use  uf  the  new  letter 


J  being  evaded  in  the  anne  nuuiBer  aa  ia  Ifiddla 

English. 

Jabalpiir  (Jubbulpf/rf  ),  chief  town  of  Jaltalpur 
district,  Central  Provinces,  Imliu,  228  miles  hy  rail 
of  Allahabad.  Standing  at  the  junction  of  the 
llAst  Indian  aad  Graa*  ladtaa  FmiMnila  qr^ema, 
Jabalpur  is  one  of  the  most  important  railway 
stations  in  India.  It  is  the  second  commercial 
town  in  the  Centml  Provinces,  hius  a  trailp  worth 
ii)>out£2,000,UUU annually, and  manufactim-HeDlton, 
tents,  and  carpets.  Poo.  (1877)  65,1NS;  (1891) 
84,481.— The  district  of  Jabalpur  has  an  area  of 
3948  8q.  m.,  and  a  population  of  748, 14S. — The 
liivisioH,  one  of  the  tour  into  which  the  Central 
Provinces  are  broken  uu,  has  an  area  of  18,321 
s<j.  ni.,  and  a  pop.  of  8,175,618,  of  whou  tluraa* 
fourths  are  Hindus. 

JaMni  ( Mt/etfria ),  a  gemn  of  Urdi  of  the  Storic 

family  (Ciconiidie)  ;  the  chief  distinction  from  the 
storks  lieing  that  the  bill  is  a  little  curved  upwards. 
There  are  four  species,  which  aie  funnd  in  .\frica, 
India,  Australia,  and  South  America.  The  liest 
known  is  the  .American  Jabiru  [if.  anuricana), 
which  is  found  from  Mexioo  wmthwarda  to  the 
Argentine  KepnUie.  It  is  a  large  bird,  meoaarlng 
fron>  4  to  feet  in  height,  with  white  plumage, 
except  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  a  massive  bill. 
The  .liiliirns  of  India  and  Australia  are MUDCtiniea 
elevnte<l  to  the  ronk  of  separate  genera. 

Jnborandl.   I'nder  this  name  a  nnmlier  of 

«lru;,'>,  used  for  their  sialagogue  and  diaphoretic 
a<  tiiins,  are  known  in  Brazil.  In  Europe,  however, 
only  the  leaflets  of  Pilocarjuts  iicntiiiti/oli'is  are 
recognised  aa  jaborandi.  It  is  a  shrub  about  4  or  6 
feet  high,  alightly  braaehed,  the  branches  erect, 
leaves  alternate,  long  stalked,  iniparipinnate,  ana 
1  to  1 J  feet  long  ;  leaflets  opiMJsite,  in  two  up  to  five 
pairs,  with  a  tcrminiil  li  aMct.  Kacli  leallet  i-  alsnit 
4  inches  long,  (»viil  ohlon^',  very  obtuse  or  emargin- 
ate  at  apex,  entire,  coriaceous,  and  containing  a 
number  of  glaada  which  ahow  as  dota  against  the 
light.  Flowers  In  laeeinee.  This  species  b  a  native 
ot  I'ra/il.  JalKimiidi  is  oflirinal  in  the  Uriti^h 
PharniaeojMi  i.i,  and  i>  there  dflined  as  the  dried 
leatlel!^  of  I'iinrarjii'n  peniuitijuhu'i.  They  cDtitaia 
an  alkaloid,  pilocarpine,  C^jH,jN,t)j,  to  which  the 
etrects  of  the  plant  are  chiefly  due  ;  another  alka- 
loid, jaborine ;  and  two  deconiposition  products  of 
these,  named  respectively  pilocarpidlne  and  jaborf> 
dine.  Tlirre  are  als«i  jircM-nt  a  volatile  oil  and  n 
bitter  siili>tance.  JalMiramli  was  first  brought  to 
the  notice  of  metlical  men  in  Kurope  by  Dr  Con- 
tinho  of  iirazil  in  1874,  and  since  then  its  action  has 
been  verv  fully  investigated  by  nnmenMie  physiolo* 
gists.  ^Vhon  piloairpine,  or  preparations  taken 
from  it,  are  taken  int<'mally  there  ensue  very 
profuse  '•ulivdtion  and  perspiration,  with  depres- 
sion of  the  circulatiim  and  disturbance  of  vixion. 
Large  doses  cause  in  addition  iiauseo,  vomiting, 
and  great  ntuscular  relaxation.  The  aalivation 
and  |»ers|>iratlon  may  be  completely  arrested  or 
iirevcnted  by  the  administration  of  atnipine. 
Locally  aiipliitl  to  the  eye  it  caus«'s  c«intr!iction 
of  the  pupil,  and  interferes  with  accommodation 
and  vision.   It  is  used  in  iritis,  in  Bright's  diseaaeh 
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•nd  in  TBrioos  eonditiona  where  ito  lialagogoA  or 

dia[>lioretic  eflPpcts  are  desirablp. 

JacamarS  >«nifill  familv  of  brilliantly-col- 
oured  birds  (Ganiululu-),  inlmftitiiiii  dcnw  foi-este 
in  tropical  America  east  of  tlie  Amlc-s.  They  are 
apparentlv  dull  and  stupid,  like  their  near  relatives 
the  Puif-birds  ( Bucconida: ).  The  bill  is  long  and 
usually  straight,  the  feet  are  short  and  feeble,  the 
front  toes  are  unitfil  for  Bonie  distance,  the  iiliiiiiage 
exhibits  a  rich  metallic  Hjilendour.  They  feed  on 
falWltli  The  white  viii^  (two)  are  laid  in  liole^ 
taoaTAted  in  sandy  banks.  Teclinically  this  family, 
buSmdbtg  abont  a  score  of  species,  is  ranked  anionic 
the  Pirari.e,  sulKlivision  Picoidea%  beside  the  pnfi- 
birdM,  and  at  a  ^Tcater  distance  toucans  and  wr)od- 
pecken*.  Tin-  t  \ii<'  is  f-'dlbula  gnlhula,  resplendent 
in  golden  green  ;  Jacanurtmt  grandi*  is  the  largest 
■necies ;  the  membem  of  tM  ganu  Uragalba  ahine 
like  black  stwi. 

Jacana  (Pnrritla;),  a  family  of  birds  allied  to 
the  Rails  iKallidaM,  but  difTerin;;  from  thorn  and 
from  nil  otli.T  hinls  in  jK>8»ieft»ing  extremely  lonp, 
slender,  straight  toes  with  long,  sharp,  point«-<i 
«lawi.  They  have  pointed  apare  on  tlieir  wings,  and 
many  have  a  shield  on  the  mt^umi  lUce  ooota  and 
moor  h'-nM.  Tliey  are  found  in  all  tlie  tropics,  and 
are  binls  of  elc^iant  plumage,  fretjueiiting  swamps, 
lagoons,  and  njarshe?*,  where  they  walk  on  tlie 
broad  doating  leaves  of  aquatic  plaiita  with  the 
The  genus  nnm  (ten  si>ecie«)  is 
widely  distrib- 
vted  u  the  warm 
parts  of  Smith 
Ameriea,  Afii  a. 
Asia,  and  ;iKo 
the  Australian 
region.  The 
Common  Jacana 
{ J'nrra jitcami  ),a 
South  American 
species  abundant 
in  (iuianu  and 
Brazil,  Is  about 
10  inches  long,  of 
a  blaek  oolour, 
with  neck  and 
shoulders  of  a 
reddish-brown 
tint,  and  with 
green  wing-fea- 
thera.  The  other 
genus  ( Hydroph- 

.  »  ^     asianus)  "of  the 

)|a  wrwjwwMMi^     fiiinily  con^i-ts  of 
onl^'  one  t*peeies, 

the  Pheasant-tailed  Jacana,  which  is  confined  to 
the  oriental  legion.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Jaeaaas.  and  is  fonnd  in  India  ana  Ceylon,  where 

it  inhabits  marshes  an>l  reedy  hanks,  feeding  chieflj" 
on  vegetable  matter,  liiit  also  on  shells  and  water 
insects.    The  Hesh  forniH  excellent  eating. 

Jacaramda  Wo«d«  a  very  liard,  heavy,  brown 
wood,  also  called  JZoieiPoorf-— thongh  not  the  true 

Rowewoorl  of  rofumerce — from  it"  faint,  agreeable 
smell  of  rost  s.  It  brougiit  front  South  America, 
and  is  pro>lin  fd  l>y  scN  t-ral  trees  of  tlie  genus  Jaeur- 
anda,  of  the  natural  order  llignoniaccie.  Several 
qieeka  of  thia  gemu  are  called  Caroba  in  Hraxil, 
and  am  there  aeoonnted  anti-syphilitic— Several 
speciee  of  the  nearly-allied  genus  Tecoma  also  have 
an  extn'mely  hanl  W(>o<l.  ru*  T.  />*  nf'if)/ii/i!n,  a  native 
of  the  Caribbean  Islauiiti.  The  Rraxilian  Indians 
make  their  bowB  of  the  wood  of  T.  loc^pAoni  or  Poo 
(farm. 

Jacare.  See  Aluoatok. 
Jacinth,  or  Hyacinth  (Ital.  giaciuto,  l^t 
hyadnthm),  a  transparent*  bright-cMoiued  varied 


of  droon  of  various  shades  of  red,  passing  into 
orange  and  poppy-red.  A  perfect  stone  lias 
peculiar  golden  lustre  mixed  with  its  rich  orange, 
and  woiilil  fornierly  have  fetched  a  high  price  ;  but 
the  jacinth  is  no  longer  in  fa.s|iion.  By  the  ancients 
it  was  highly  prized,  and  many  tine  intagli  were 
execated  u  it,  notwithstanding  lU  hardneee,  whkh 
exceeds  that  of  chalcedony  and  its  irarietlee.  An> 
tiqne  intagli  in  jacinth,  however,  alnu^t  invariablv 
exnibit  a  somewbut  rublied  or  worn  surface,  w  hich 
is  iK-li'  ved  to  Ik,'  duc  to  the  somewhat  pomus  tex- 
ture of  the  gem.  Jacinth  occurs  in  many  bat>&lt>, 
tnfis,  and  some  granitoid  plntooie  rocks,  as,  for 
example,  near  *^*r""y  in  Aavei|^e,  and  at  Unkel 
on  the  lUiine,  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Tyrol,  Norway, 
in  the  Urals,  Greenland,  t^r.  It  is  likewise  met 
with  in  the  form  of  granules  and  rounded  crystals 
in  the  Iwds  of  certain  streams,  and  in  alUiviiil 
deposits,  as  near  Expailly,  in  the  Iserwieae,  and  in 
certain  strt>ams  in  Ceylon.  The  jadathor hyacinth 
of  jewellers  is  not  a  aroon  at  all,  hot  some'variety 
of  garnet — generally  dnnamoo-etone  (q.v.);  ana 
HnnK'times  ferruginous  quart/,  widoh,  from  its 
abundance  in  gvpsum  at  ComiKjstella,  in  Spain,  is 
called  Hyarhit))  of  <  'iDiiposttila, — Jargoon  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Singhalese  to  another  varietv  of 
zirooo.  It  is  nsnallv  gray  or  colourless,  but  often 
shows  more  or  less  ill-defined  tinges  of  green,  bine, 
red,  and  yellow.  The  surfaces  of  the  crystals  have 
a  lustre  almost  rivalling  that  of  the  diamond.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  an  inferior  varied 
of  the  diamond,  aad  is  still  oecasionally  eoU  as 
such. 

Jack  ha.s  been  from  the  l>cginning  generally 
used  in  England  w  the  equivalent  of  John,  the 
most  common  of  Christian  names,  but  it  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  it  b  reaDy  the  French  Janjua 
(till  the  17th  century  proncmnced  as  a  dissyllable  1, 
and  so  through  the  Latin  Jaeebw  and  Greek 
J(tf:nfios  from  Uw  Uchrew  Yrtnqtih,  Jaco\i.  Others, 
however,  explain  it  a.s  a  .shorteuetl  form  of  Jaukm, 
an  old  diminutive  of  JiJinn,  Jihan,  or  John;  from 
the  northern  forms  of  which  again.  Jo/uMn  or 
Jonkin,  we  hftvo  Jodtey  and  Joel.  Thoeoatempt 
that  follows  on  excessive  familiarity  attaches 
itself  in  most  European  languages  to  the  name 
John  and  hs  equiv:il(  nt^ ;  thus  we  find  the 
Italian  Gioranni,  w  hence  Zanni,  our  Zauy ;  the 
Spanish  Juan,  as  hobo  Juan,  'a  foolish  John  ; '  the 
French  /eon,  with  its  signification  in  componnd 
terms  of  fool,  enekoM,  and  the  like ;  and  ov  own 
migarisms,  'even.-  man  Jtirl:'  for  all  men  without 
distinction,  a  ' ./(f<^  of  all  trades,'  and  'n.  Johnny' 
for  a  man  of  no  partieular  account.  Again,  such 
com|iountls  as  '  ./fj<-X,-fuol,'  'jacJl:-aM,'  a  'jticL-yutl' 
ding,'  'jVic/r-an-apes '  (with  intrusion  of  n  for  Jad-^ 
o'>i4»e8)  point  in  the  same  direction.  From  the 
sense  of  raniiliarity  it  came  to  be  need  of  various 
iin]deiiiciits  w  liidi  served  instead  of  a  Imjv  or  Per- 
sonal atteuilanl,  as  in  '  Ixiot y"c/. '  and  tlie  kitchen 
*  jjick  '  which  turns  the  s]iit.  Somewhat  similar  arc 
such  usages  as  drinking  jack,  the  'jack'  for  the 
small  bowl  aimed  at  in  a  game  of  Iiowls,  and  for 
the  krunv^  in  a  pack  of  canis,  as  well  as  for  a  finiall 
pike  as  opposeil  to  the  full-grown  fish.  Again,  in 
criiiiplfte  harmony  with  the  sense  are  .siub  ii.m- 
pounds  as  '  c/n'  /:-a-lant«ni  '  and  '  Jarh-u  lvut' 
( Shakesjieare,  M>rry  Wives,  HI.  iii.  27).  Jar/. 
tiie  Uiant-killer  and  JaeJ:  and  the  Beau-stalk  again 
show  the  same  sense  of  familiarity  withont  the 
accompanying  contempt. 

Jark,  or  J.\r.\  (Aitix-arpus  inteqrifulia),  a  tree 
of  tlie  r^ame  genus  with  the  Bread-fruit  (q.v.).  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  It  is  a  larger  tree  than 
the  bread-fruit,  and  has  larger  frait. 

Jackal  (Peraian  thaghdl,  Fr.  ehaeai),  the 
name  of  a  number  of  speoies  of  the  genos  Canis 
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(f-oe  Dog  ),  wiiicli  are  in  many  resjwcus  intcnncdiate  | 
between  the  wolvfs  and  foxes.    '  ''iiun  :iiirt  iis,  lieiiig  , 
tlte  most  typical  and  widespread  forui,  suiuetimes 
gom  VDAer  uw  name  d  the  Oommoa  JiekaL  II 


Common  Jackal  ( Canu  aurttu). 


neasaree  aboat  3  feet  in  length,  une-third  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  tail,  whilst  the  height  is  aboot 
18  inches.  The  animal's  build  is  strone.  the  mnzzle 
it*  more  acute  than  that  of  the  wolf,  olnnter  than 
that  of  tliiT  fux,  and  the  Imshy  tail  hangs  down  im 
far  as  the  1i<h.>I.  The  ears  are  Khort,  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  length  of  the  bead,  and  far  apart ;  the 
pauil  of  the  eye  is  round.  The  colour  is  oitfioult  to 
define :  its  ground  tint  is  a  dirty  fown  or  grayish - 
yellow,  Iwcoining  blacker  on  the  li.-irk  and  sides  ; 
the  under  nurface  in  white,  retldish- vt  llow,  or  gray, 
and  there  are  not  unfrequently  ill  detined  dark 
ImuuU  ou  the  shoulders  and  hind-quarterH.  The 
home  of  thin  Mpocies  is  the  southern  part  of  Aftia, 
from  India  (indndiiiK  Ceylon  lover  Penia,  Arabia, 
PaloBtine,  ttid  Aaia  ninor.  Henoe  It  haa  roraad, 
perhaps  following  the  track  of  armie'*,  to  North 
AfiicA,  tlie  Miireu,  and  Dalinatia.  In  itt*  huliit«  as 
well  at  in  its  stnirinre  it  exhibits  characters  inter- 
mediate l>etween  the  wolves  and  foxes;  like  the 
lormer  it  hunts  in  packn.  like  the  latter  it  is 
aoetarsaL  When  on  the  otiaae  these  animals  howl 
most  diamally,  and  make  the  night  hideous  in 
regions  where  they  a1t<itind.  The  singulmly  aiipro- 
priat*  Arabic  name  Pref)  ('howler')  liius  reference 
to  thi«  hal>it.  So  far  frouj  avoiding  the  proximity 
of  man,  Utey  penetrate  into  villages  in  search  oif 
dbl  aM  earrion,  and  they  will  aliM  enter  yards, 
ImMti*  or  tents  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  and 
carry  off  whatever  takes  their  fancy,  sometimes 
aiti.  I*'-  fxK^ohitely  uneatable.  They  render  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  iier>'ioe  htt  Hcavengers  and  by  killing 
vermin,  mcU  as  mice,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an 
eqoitralent  for  the  damage  they  cause  their 
depradations  in  sheefifoldo  and  poultry-yards,  as 
well  as  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  many  districts 
ther  constitute  a  veritable  scourge,  and  can  only  lie 
bebl  in  check  Ky  their  congeners  tlie  dogs.  Tliev 
fadlow  the  larj^r  carnivores  to  feed  upon  their 
learinn,  a  habit  which  has  given  them  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  'the  lion'*  provideta.'  They  ar« 
eatiawely  canning,  and  in  oriental  fable  ana  pro- 
verb take  the  i)lac»»  of  our  reynanl  in  this  respect. 
The  word  '  fox  '  in  th«  Old  Tcj-tament  iirolwiltly 
•  f.  r-  in  iiiriiiy  ca«tw  to  them.  According  to  Sir 
EnK-tMu  lennent.  they  habitually  hide  their  Ixjotv, 
anil  if  olMerved  will  seize  some  indiflinettt  article 
nn<l  make  off  with  it,  aa  though  that  were  the 
<*l>j«*ct  of  their  solicitnde,  retnming  to  their  real 
•iHiil  at  tl>'-  fir^f  ciiiix  >  tii.-iit  fijifxirtunity.  Tlic 
»kull  of  certJiiri  jiickai^  has  a  Imrny  outgrowth  some 
half  inch  in  length,  eagerly  sought  for  as  n  clifirin. 
JarkalM  an*  reailily  tamed,  and  the  likelihood  that 
tiiey  have  given  rise  to  some  o(  tiM  domestic  dogs 
haa  alraadj  been  aUoded  to  (aae  Doo).  The 


I  Stripe<l  Jackal  {Canin  Idtrrulis,  C.  ftihist ils)  is  a 
I  c'uiiitct in^'  link  Kctwecn  tlie  woif  and  jackal.  The 
extreme  length  is  a  little  over  a  yard,  and  the 
height  rather  less  than  halt  this ;  tlie  pupil  «f  llw 
eye  is  somewliat  eUjntical  and  oblique,  the  earn 
widely  se])arated.  The  spedes  is  rather  rare,  but 
has  a  wide  ilistriVmtion  in  .Vfrica  soutlj  of  the 
Sahara.  The  Jackal-wolf  (LUntU  tnithus)  is  even 
more  wolt  likt-  than  the  last,  and  has  been  claMed 
by  diflercnl  authors  among  the  wc>lvc*<  or  jackals. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  wolf,  and  inhabits 
Northern  Africa.  The  Black-backed  Jackal  ( Can$4 
mtmmelas)  is  somewhat  more  fox-like  than  the 
otlier.x,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  head.  The 
general  build  is  low.  The  ears  are  large  and  close 
together,  recalling  those  of  the  Fennec  (see  Fox). 
The  area  of  distribution  of  this  species  extendairaon 
Middle  Nubia  down  the  «a«l  iiMef  ttneoBltamt 
to  the  Cape,  and  perhaya  aonw  to  tho  irart  eoaat 
also. 

Jack-frtatcn.  See  loms  Fatdvl 

Jackass,  Laughino.  SeeLAUGiiiNo  Jaokam. 

Jack-bootM.  Sec  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Jackdaw  ( Curru.-i  monedula ),  a  species  of  crow, 
smaller  than  the  ri>ok  luid  carrion  crow,  its  utmost 
length  being  onlv  about  fourteen  inebee.  It  ia 
black,  with  purplish  wings  and  tall,  and  a  darit* 
gray  neck.  It  is  a  common  resident  in  the  British 
T!»lan<Is,  and  is  found  nearly  all  over  Europe,  in 
niHiiy  jiarts  of  which,  however,  it  appean^  to  be 
migrator}' ;  also  in  Aaia  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
It  18  not  found  in  Amctiea.  Its  fcxxl  consbts  of 
insecto,  snails,  and  worms.  It  builds  its  nest  in 
holes  of  cliffs,  ruins,  and  old  trees.  It  frequents 
towns  and  villages,  often  making  its  nest  in  a 
chimney,  by  dropping  down  stick  after  stick  till 
some  of  them  become  fixeil  in  their  oblique  (lescent ; 
and  on  these  others  are  piled,  affording  a  firm  base 
for  a  nest  of  wool  or  o1^  aoffe  anfastance.  The 
jackdaw  lays  from  four  to  seven  (usually  five) 
i)lui!<h-whit«  eggs,  which  are  covered  with  small 
(lark  lin»wn  spots.  The  jackdaw  is  a  social  Initl. 
It  is  easilv  domeeticate<l,  ami  Ucomes  verj'  pert 
and  familiar.  It  has  considernhle  powers  of 
mimicry,  and  may  be  taught  to  imitate  vmj 
exactly  the  hamaa  voice. 

Jackson,  (I)  a  flourishing  city  of  Michigan, 
capital  of  Jackson  county,  is  on  both  sides  of  Cirand 
Kiver,  whidi  is  here  crossed  by  seventeen  bridges 
( five  of  iron ),  76  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  and  37  miles 
8.  of  Lansing,  at  the  intersection  of  several  rail- 
ways. It  hius  a  nnnilx  i  uf  (luiir,  i'ai>er,  and  plan- 
ing mills,  and  of  foundries  and  macliiue  shops  ;  the 
Miciiigan  Central  locomotive- works  ;  breweries ; 
and  manufactures  of  furniture,  carriai^es,  wagona, 
bollerB  and  machinery,  farming  impleneali^ 
corsets,  soap,  &c,  besides  boots  and  shoes  at 
the  state-prison  here.  There  is  a  flourishing 
general  trade.  Within  the  city  lindts,  and 
clot>e  by,  there  are  several  mines  of  bituminous 
coal.  Jackson  was  settled  in  18.30,  and  became  a 
citv  in  IS.");.  Pop.  (1800)  4799;  (1870)  11.447} 
(isuu)  20,79H.— (2)  Capital  of  the  state  of  MlMis> 
sij)ni,  on  Pearl  Kiver.  45  miles  E.  of  Vicksburg  by 
rail,  with  regular  streets,  and  houses  standing  for 
the  most  patt  anmn;.'  ^.-arilcns.  Here,  Wxidew  the 
state  house,  with  n  valualtle  lihrurv,  are  the  usual 
state  charitable  institutions,  and  tlie  penitentiaiy. 
There  ia  a  consideraUe  trade  in  cotton.  Popw 
50S0.— (.^)  Capital  of  Madhon  oonnty,  IVmneMe, 
on  tlio  South  Fork  of  the  Forked  Peer  l!iv.  r,  107 
milcH  liv  rail  S.  l.y  of  Cairo,  lllin(>is.  It  the 
(*eat  of'  the  South-westeni  Baptist  I  niversity 
(1^)74),  is  of  some  importance  as  a  cotton  market, 
and  hxt  planing  and  oth«  niUi  asd  lailwi^  abofiL 
Pupw  (18d0)  6877 )  (1880)  10,ONi 
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UpflMMOMMt. 


Jackson*  Andrew,  an  American  genenl,  sev- 
•ath  prMid«itof  tbe  United  States,  was  born,  tlie 
■on  ox  «n  Irish  immigrant,  at 
Waxluw  on  the  southern  iMirder 
of  North  raiolina,  March  15, 
1767.  HiH  fatlii  r  died  before  Andrew's  birth,  and 
his  mother  and  l)r(itlier  succumbed  to  the  hardt^hips 
<rf  the  revolutionary  war.  After  being  admitted 
to  tho  bar  at  S»Usl)uiy»  North  Caroliiia,  Andrew 
ivmoved  in  1783  to  Naunrille,  then  a  feonuer  lettle* 
ment,  and  was  anpoint^^l  public  prosecutor.  In 
1791  he  married  Mrs  Itachel  RobanlB,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  DonclHon,  8up[)osinp  tliat  hlie  had 
been  divorced  from  ber  former  husband.  But  the 
divorce  not  being  legally  granted  until  1793,  Jack- 
son had  the  marriaffe  ceremony  repeated.  Malig- 
nant attackfl  upon  Jackson's  morality,  based  upon 

ServerMion-*  of  the«"e  circumstances,  (•ausi»<l  several 
ueU,  in  one  of  which,  after  he  had  a  rib  broken, 
he  killed  his  antagonist.  In  the  new  state  of 
Tennessee  Jackson  was  a  leading  man  ;  after  help- 
ing to  frame  its  eonstitution,  he  became  its  repre- 
sentative in  congress  in  179(3,  its  United  States 
senator  in  1797,  and  a  judge  of  its  snpreme  court  in 
1798.  This  position  he  held  until  IS()4,  when  he 
resigned.  He  gave  some  HUpjMirt  to  Aanm  l)urr'« 
halTrevealed achemes  of  conquest  in  the  south- we.-^t, 
and  wb«i  Burr  was  tried  at  Kichmond  in  1S07  was 
still  bis  steadfast  partisan. 

When  war  was  declare<l  agnin.st  Great  Britain  in 
1812,  Jackson,  being  major-general  of  the  »tate 
militia,  olVcre<l  hi.s  !*crvii  o>  and  led  2.">0()  men  to 
Natchez,  but  General  .\riu.Htrong,  the  new  secretarj' 
of  war,  ordered  him  to  di8l>and  them.  Jackson, 
however,  marebed  them  in  a  body  back  to  Naab- 
ville,  where  eoon  afterwards,  in  an  aflhiy  with 
Colonel  T.  H.  Bcntmi,  li-'  w;u'*  severely  wounde<l. 
With  hi.s  fractured  aim  still  in  a  sling,  the  ^'eneral 
t<Mik  the  held  in  Scptemljer  1H13  against  the  Oeek 
Indians  in  Alabama.  This  campaigti,  in  which  his 
militarv  genius  was  first  effectively  displayed,  was 
cloeed  W  a  deoieive  victory  at  tbe  HocMehiDe  Bend 
of  the  Tallapooea  River,  March  97,  1814.  Hence- 
forth he  was  familiarly  calleil  '  OM  Hickory."  On 
May  31  he  wii^  made  major-general  in  tlie  regular 
army,  and  ap{>ointed  to  command  the  iic]»artnieiit 
of  tlie  South.  Pon»acola  in  Spnni.Hh  Florida  being 
then  freely  used  by  the  Britbh  as  a  l>a>e  of  o]>era- 
tions,  Jackson  took  the  responsibility  of  invading 
Spanish  soil,  stormed  Pensacola,  and  when  the 
British  fleet  witlnin-w  marcli<'<l  to  N»'\\  ( )i  lc.ui~. 
which  was  threaleneil  by  Sir  E.  rakenhani  wiili 
12,000  veterans.  Jackson  nuiJe  his  chief  defence  4 
mUes  below  the  city,  where,  along  a  ditch  extendint^ 
bom  a  8wan)p  to  the  Mississippi,  he  eonetracted 
earthworks.  On  .lanuary  8,  1815,  under  cover  of  a 
fog,  Pakenham  tried  t«  carry  these  Avorks  by  direct 
assault,  but  within  half  lui  Ii  mh  the  Ibiti--h  were 
repulsed  with  a  lass  of  men,  including  their 
commantler,  white  the  American  loss  was  but  8 
IdUed  and  13  wounded.  Ttiis  battle  was  remark- 
able not  only  for  the  unprecedented  disparity  of 
loss,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  fought  after  the 
tivatv  of  jK-ace  lia<i  been  signed  at  (ihent,  Decem- 
U«r-2'4,  IH14. 

In  1818  Jackson  again  invaded  Florida,  severely 
chastised  the  Seniinolea.  and  executed  Arhatlinot 
and  Ambrister,  oonvietea  hy  eonrt-martial,  on  veiy 
sUsht  eiddenee,  of  inciting  the  Indians  to  war. 

iVfter  the  purchase  of  Florida  Jackson  was  its 
first  governor,  but  soon  re.si^;Tic.i,  and  in  lS2;i  he 
was  again  el.Mted  to  tli<-  I'nitfd  States  senate. 
In  the  next  M  ar  ;us  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
he  had  tin-  lu^-he.st  popular  vote,  but  not  a 
majority.  The  choice  was,  therefore,  made  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  three 
lii;;ln'^t  candidates,  and  .1.  (^.  .\dams  wjls  selected  ; 
but  when  lic  appointed  Llenry  Clay  iwcretary  of  ' 


state,  Jackson  and  his  friends  alleged  that  a 
bargain  had  been  made,  transferring  Clay's  votes 
to  Adams.  In  1888  Jackson  was  electetf,  having 
178  electoral  votes  out  of  a  t^tal  of  261.  The 
first  president  fnmi  beyond  the  Alleghaines,  he 
was  a  typical  product  of  the  new  (hui. v  iatic 
era — fearless,  honest,  but  promut  to  decide  ever)"- 
tiling'  for  personal  reaaou.  A  striking  featne 
of  his  policy  wan  the  sweeping  removal  of  minar 
offidab  and  filling  their  plaeea  with  hie  partiaain. 
This  system  was  anily  descrilnMl  bv  Senator  W.  L. 
Marcy  in  1831  :  '  To  the  victor  belong  the  sjMjils.' 
Jackson's  first  cabinet  wsls  l>roken  uit  in  conse- 
quence of  his  characteristic  hut  futile  vifort  to 
compel  social  recognition  of  Secretarj-  Eaton's  wife 
by  the  ^miliee  of  the  other  aeeretaries.  Theaeoood 
cahinjit  was  in  the  main  oompoeed  of  abler  men. 
Martin  Van  Buren ,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state, 
was  nominated  minister  to  En^'land,  but  after  he 
had  gone  abroad  his  cimlirmation  was  defente<l  in 
the  senate  by  tbe  casting  vote  of  Vice-jtresident 
CiUhoun.  This  etrenuous  advocate  of  state  aove* 
reignty  was  now  openly  opposed  to  Jackson,  as 
was  shown  at  a  banquet  in  1830,  when  the  president 
gave  his  famous  toast — 'The  Federal  I  nion — it 
must  lio  preserved,'  and  the  vice-presi<lent  re- 
sponded with  another — 'Liberty — dearer  than  the 
Union.'  Congress  readjusted  the  tariff  in  1832, 
retaining  the  protective  system  which  bad  pre- 
vaile<i  since  the  peace  of  1815,  and  against  which 
South  Carolina  had  protested  as  unconstitntional 
and  (iji]iressive.  On  iS'ovember  24,  ls.'!2.  it?-  state 
c<mvention  a«lopted  an  ordinance  of  nullihcation. 
President  Jackson's  proclamation,  prepared  by 
£dward  Livinsston,  who  had  succeeded  V  an  Buren 
as  secretary  of  state,  ably  argued  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  declared  a  firm  determination  to  e\(>ciite 
the  laws  and  preserve  the  Union.  Under  the 
leiidei>lii[i  of  Clay,  congress  adojited  a  con)promise 
tnrili  in  March  1833,  and  Suuth  Carolina  rcpeale^l 
its  onUaaBice. 

TiH»  ptesidettt's  veto  power  was  much  more  freelv 
used  hy  Jadkson  tlian  by  his  predeeeseora.  His 
most  memorable  veto  was  that  of  a  bill  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which 
l>ecame  the  chief  issue  in  the  jjresidential  campaign 
of  1832.  Jackson,  having  obtained  219  electoral 
votes  out  of  886)  resolved  to  destroy  the  bank  by 
removing  the  government  deposits.  Two  succes- 
sive secretaries  of  the  treasury  refused  to  do  so,  but 
a  third  who  wa.s  not  confirmed  by  the  -ctiate  is-ue<l 
the  order.  The  senate  censuretl  this  act  as  u.xurpa- 
tion,  but  Jackson  had  a  closing  triumph  when  the 
censure  was  expunged  on  Januaiy  16,  1837.  In  his 
administration  the  national  debt  was  folly  paid  in 
1835,  and  the  surplus  revenue  which  aoeomulated 
was  ordered  to  be  distributetl  to  the  several  states. 
In  foreign  afTairs  Jackson  w<m  credit  by  enforcing 
the  claims  for  the  s)>oliations  committeti  by  French 
vessels  during  the  wars  of  Naj>rdeon.  In  ls31 
France  by  treaty  agreed  to  pay  $o,U00,000,  but 
afteruwds  delayed  payment,  Tiie  president  then 
recommendeil  to  con^Mcss  to  seize  French  vessels  to 
make  up  the  aiiKnint,  and  France  after  a  pmtest 
paid  l!ie  claim.  .lui  k-on's  strond  term  lia\  ing 
expiretl  on  .March  4,  1837,  he  retired  to  private 
life  at  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  whence  he 
still  watched  with  keen  interest  the  great  political 
movements  of  the  time.  He  died  at  the  Hermit- 
age. June  S,  ]f<irt. 

The  Micwit  cuni|)l.  te  liioijraphy  i.n  by  .I.unes  Parton  (3 
vols.  New  York,  lS(i4)).  For  Jafkiu>ii'w  adnnni^tr.Htmn, 
T.  H.  Jlciitoii'8  Thtrtjf  Viarn'  Vine,  and  Von  Hul.Ht'<t  »nd 
other  histories  of  the  Unittd  .state«  should  be  exsinined. 
See  also  the  Life  by  W.  U.  Sonmer,  in  tbe  'AmstioaB 
Statssrasn*  (1882).  sad  that  by  Dyer  <1881). 

JackMon,  Tunvx.s  Jonatiiw,  an  American 
general,  better  kuuwa  aa  'btoucwall  Jackson,' was 
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l»orn  at  CUrksburL',  Wt^t  Virpnia,  2l8t  Januarj- 
1824.  graduated  at  West  Fuint  iu  1846,  entered  the 
artillerj*.  and  pained  two  brevete  in  the  warwitli 
Mcxiro'.  retired  frmii  tlio  nrmy  in  1851,  and 

lieoanif  profi-snor  in  tlie  Vir},'inift  Military  Institute, 
wluTi>  hi'  was  more  noto<l  for  liin  conscientiousness 
and  religious  earnestness  than  for  his  siicce»>H  as  a 
teacher.  He  took  command  of  tlie  Confederato 
tmopa  at  Harper's  Feny  on  tlie  aeoeieion  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  commanded  a  hrigwle  at  Bnll  Rnn, 
M-here  liis  lirtn  stand  gained  him  lii.-<  noin  dc  gnrrre 
of  'Stonewall.'  Prt»moteiI  to  major-jjeneral,  in  tlie 
spring  of  1882,  in  tlie  campaifrn  of  the  SlitMiundoah 
valley,  be  oat-Ken«'*"**l  Mt-Dowel),  llanks,  and 
Fremont,  and  eventually  drove  l>ack  ujxui  tlie 
Ijnwt-x  Slienandoah  tlicne'tliree  Federal  araiiflJLtWO 
of  tlu'iii  of  5<ujM«rinr  strt'nj,'th  to  hi*  own.  Then, 
haj-tcnin;,'  l>v  forctnl  marches  to  Richmond,  he 
turiiiMl  the  m-alo  at  (laines  s  Mills  (27th  June),  ami, 
the  ronfe<lenite  capital  relieve*!,  retume<l  to  dffeat 
Banks  at  Cedar  Kan  in  August.  He  then  seized 
I^ipe's  denOt  at  Manassas,  and  his  corps  bore  the 
brant  of  the  linhtinji  in  the  vict<irious  second  battle 
there  on  .H)th  August.  On  Ifith  September  he 
capture*!  HrtrperV  Ferry  with  IS.OOO  imsonera  and 
70  cannon,  and  tlie  next  day,  after  a  trjing  night 
nmrch,  arrived  at  Sharpsbnrg,  W'here  his  presence, 
in  the  battle  ol  Antiaiam*  saved  Lee  from  utter 
tliaaster.  Advaneed  tn  Hentenant  general,  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing  at  Freih  ricksburg  <l3tb 
lk'ceiiil»er).  and  at  t  h;uuelloi)4ville  on  1st  May 
lH6:i  drove  Hooker  hiu'k  within  the  Wilderness. 
All  next  dav  Jackson  was  on  the  march,  niovin<' 
ronud  the  flank  of  the  National  armyj  at  nightfall 
be  fell  upon  its  right  and  drove  it  bade  on  Chan- 
oellorsviMe.    Returning  fmm  a  reconnaissance, 

his  party  was  liriNl  on  hy  some  of  his  own  com- 
mand, and  .luekMin  leeeivi-d  tlireo  'wouiiils.  His 
left  arm  was  ampntatt'il  ;  hut  pneumonia  set  in  on 
the  7th,  an«l  on  the  10th  May  he  il it'll.  Jackson  wits 
the  idol  of  hia  troops  ;  and  fiis  power  over  his  men 
was  justified  as  much  by  his  soundness  of  jadgnient 
as  by  his  personal  fearlessness.  No  single  death 
w  a,-<  So  severe  a  hhnv  to  either  siile.  See  LiveH  by 
l>abn«y  (ItMiti),  C'uoke  (IbOUi,  his  wife  (1892), 
Pwtoa  (11109%  and  G.  F.  Hendeiwm  (180S). 

JackHOn*  WiLUAM,  musician,  was  horn  in 
1730  at  Exeter,  where,  after  s<ime  years  in  Iximlon, 
he  in  1777  became  orjjanist  of  the  cathedral.  He 
pobUahed  many  songs  and  canzonets,  besides 
sonatas,  dramatie  pieces,  Ac,  some  of  his  eoni- 
positions  having  fjreat  vogue  in  I  heir  day. 

JacklW villi*!  ( I  )  capital  of  Duval  county, 
Florida,  and  the  prineipaf  hnsiness  town  in  the 
state,  b  on  the  8t  John's  lUver,  S3  miles  from  its 
month.    The  me^tinp  idace  of  live  railways,  it  is 

Ifi.'>  miles  hy  rail  W.  i>t  tin-  -late  ca]>ital,  Tallahft*i.se<'. 
The  stieets  aif  wide  and  well  shatled  ;  thei-e  are 
nniiierou.H  hot^^ls,  chietly  for  the  acconiuio<lation  of 
invalids  and  winter  visitora.  The  city  has  a  large 
eoast  trade,  besides  an  active  river  trade.  The 
cliief  exiK>rt«  are  lumber,  cotton,  moss,  oranges 
utiij  riuirinalade,  an<l  earlv  vegofaltles.  I'op.  { 1870) 
f.vri;  17.*i<»i  ;   ("I'KKi     js        - Ci)  Capi- 

tal of  Morgan  ouunty,  Illinois.  -lamN  in  a  fertile 
brairie  region,  at  the  junction  nf  >i  'ii  [al  railways. 
M  miles  W.  liy  &  of  Bpnngfield.  It  is  a  pleasant 
towtt,  aad  noted  for  ita  adioola  Here  are  the 
Illinois  College  (< ',ingn'gati<»nal ;  foundinl  ISIlO  i.  the 
lilinoiN  Keiiijile  C.>lU';:e  (  MetliiMlist;  foundisl  iS47), 
s  ctin"«"n atory  of  iMn>ie,  and  other  etlucational  in 
•tittttious ;  and  here,  too,  are  state  asylums  for  the 
Ufald*  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  insane,  and  an 
asylon  for  tin  idaotie  and  feeble-minded.  There 
are  mannfaetares  of  woollens,  paper,  maehinery, 
boilers,  Inmlier,  furniture,  coofectaoBanyi  &e  iNifk 
(U80>  1%W  i  (1890)  12,93a. 


Jacob  ( Heb.  Ya*aq6b),  one  of  the  three  chief 
Hebrew  ttatriarchs,  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Ke- 
liokah,  whose  history  and  character  arc  i;raphically 
described  in  the  Ufiok  of  (ienesis.  lie  and  bis 
family  followed  Joseph  to  Egypt,  where  he  lived  for 
sevfiitcen  years;  and,  dying  there,  he  was  carried 
to  Hebron  for  burial.  Many  see  in  the  history  of 
Jacob  (on  whom  Israel,  the  name  of  the  nation, 
was  also  confeiTed )  an  ethnological  reconl  rather 
than  a  iKirsonal  one.  Mention  is  frequently 
made  of  Jacob  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  there  are  also  many  legends  aliont  him 
in  Uahl)inical  and  Patristic,  as  well  ns  i.i  the 
Mohainmeilan  literature.  The  names  Jamm, 
Jaeqttes,  Giaeotno  are  all,  as  well  as  Jamb  and 
Yahtobt  various  modem  derivatives  from  the 
Hebrew  patriarchls  name.  See  JRWS. 

Jacob,  Bibliophile.   See  Lacroix  (PAUi.y. 

JFaCfflMllMilli  a  town  of  Upper  Sind,  26  niilea 
HW.  of'  Utiikarpnr  by  rail,  near  the  Belnchi 

frontier,  has  cant<mnieiits,  a  resi.leney,  and  aeeoni- 
modation  for  the  trmie  r  navan-*  from  erntral  Asia. 
Here  is  the  memorial  tomli  of  (Jeneral  John  Jacob, 
coniniandant  of  the  Sind  Horse,  who  founded  the 
place  in  1847.  and  died  here  ia  1868L  Pop.  ll,9ltt» 
mcluiling  cantonments. 

Jacobl,  Frikimmcu  IlElNKirH,  a  (Jeinian  philo- 
sopher. l-Kim  at   I  •u--el«h>rf,  '2.'tth  .lanuary   1 743. 
The  son  of  a  merchant,  lie  was  trained  at  Frank- 
fort and  (ieneva  for  a  mercunlile  career.  Hut, 
abandoning  business,  be  was  in  1770  appointed 
!  ctnincillor  of  finance  for  the  joint  dnclilee  of 
Jiilich  and  Herg,  and  thenceforward  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  literary  and  philu?.ophical  pur- 
suits.   He  maintaineil  an  active  corn  -j  nndt'iu-e 
with  Goetlie,  Uamann,  Uouter>vek,  aud  was  ac- 
quainted with  Wieland,  Herder,  Lessing,  Hem- 
stt-rliiiis,  and  others.   In  1804  he  was  snrnmoned  to 
Muiiieh   in  connection  with  the  newly-foondod 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent in  1807.    He  die<l  at  Munich,  Kith  Marcli 
1HI9.    Jacobi  was  not  a  systematic  thinker;  he 
elaborated  no  system  of  phUflsophy.    He  had  be- 
c«)me  eonvineed  of  the  tmth  of  one  or  two  leading 
ideas  ;  and  from  the  standpoint  they  gave  him  he 
examiniHl  the  cliief  nuslem  philosophies  that  were  *. 
;  known  in  his  djiy.     His  di-titigni-liing  ihK-triiies 
ai-e  these  :  pliilosophy  as  elaborateiL  \>y.  the^'uiider- 
standing  cannot  trnnseeod  the  sjihere  of  sense- 
given  materials,  aad  oonseqaently  can  never  get 
conviction  of  thie  existence  of  enen  things  as  God, 
immortality,  Sic.  \  but  man  has  yet  nnotlier  faculty 
I  wherrby  he  has  immediate  conviction  of  the  real 
■  existence  of  things— viz.  reiLHoii  ;  li\  tlii^fat  ultv 
I  have  immediate  conviction  or  l»elief  not  only  of  the 
I  realitv  of  objects  |>erceived  by  the  Bcn.ses.  but  also 
'  of  the*  reality  of  the  highest  verities  that  lie  beyond 
the  apjirehension  of  sense.   Taking  these  views  for 
his  L'uidanee  he  successively  examined  Spinoj-.ism, 
in   I'rbtT  die  Left  re  dix  Sidnoza,  in    Jiih/ni  an 
MeitdrUaohn  (17S."))  ;  Humes  teachinp  ami  Kmifs, 
in  iJarid  Hume  uber  dcH  Glaubeii,  wur  Idealianug 
II nd  JieiMmmu  ( 1787 ) ;  and  Schelling's  philosophy,  , 
in  VoH  dm  guttUchen  Dingenund Hirer  ( iff cnbamttg 
(ISin.    H«.' also  exjM>nn<le<l  his  teaching  in  nhilo- 
sopiiical  romances  -  Woldminr  (177'.l)  and  .ll/iiil/'t 
I  llru  fsamndunri  (  17^1 )— in  an  (>i»  u  l.>  tl>r  to  FuhU 
j  (1799).  and  other  occasional  writings.    His  works 
I  appeare<l  at  Leipzig  in  ti  vols,  in  1812-24.  See 
nmno'^'rai  >hson  him  by  Kuhn  (1834)  and  Ziragiebl 

(  i  MiT  ). 

Jncobi,  Karl  Ct  sr  w  .1  akoh,  Ccmmn  mnthe- 
maticiaii,  was  born  at  l'ol-<lam.  Idtli  1  "t  ccml  .  r 
1IM>4.  He  studied  at  the  univei->.ity  of  lk>rliii,  and 
in  1887  was  appointeil  extra  tudiniuy.nnd  twoyenia 
lati-r  ordinarv  profc><M>r  <»f  Mathematics  at  Krtni^rs- 
Iterg.    J acubi  excelled  iu  analytical  mathematics; 
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lUS  BMttO  i>  )teiit  kuowii  fruin  liis  iHscovorv  of  elli]itic 
fttDCtions.  Besides  tliis  he  did  luoiit  valuable  wm  k 
In  emmectiun  witli  ditrerential  equations  and  titc 
tlieor}'  of  numbers  :  his  name  isperpetuated  in  the 
theory  of  determinants.  In  1829  ho  publislie<l  his 
most  ci  li'lirat<'il  wiiilc,  Fiiiiil'iinrnfa  iiotHi  Tlifnriir 
J-'unctiunuin  I'UUpticdrum,  for  which  he  rect-ived 
the  medal  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
Host  of  his  other  investi^tions  were  published 
in  CnlUs  Journal  fur  AfathemiUik.  Jacobi  was 
acquainted  with  Gaii.«s,  Lceendre,  Abel,  and  other 
great  niatliematicians  of  his  own  day.  In  1842 
he  retir«'<i  from  his  rhair,  owiiij;  to  ill-health, 
and  settled  at  Ik-riin.  He  difd  in  that  city 
on  18th  FeVmary  His  iiiMunuu'ltc  Werke 

i7  vola.)  ware  pnbliihed  by  the  Jierliu  Academy 
0  1881^1. 

Jacobins  the  memben  of  a  political  club 
which  exercised  a  very  greet  influence  darioA  the 
Freneh  Revolntlon.    it  was  nri^'inally  celled  the 

Club  Breton,  and  wa.s  fonneil  at  VerHaillof,  wlicn 
the  States-ijcneral  a.-s.semlded  there  in  1789.  It 
tlien  con»ist«vl  oxclusively  of  MieiiilK»rs  of  the 
States-general,  all  more  or  less  liberal  or  revolu- 
tionary, bat  of  very  difTerent  ahedes  of  o|>inion. 
On  tne  reoiovel  of  the  oonrt  and  National 
AMOmbly  to  Peris  this  club  began  to  acquire 
imiwrtanco.  It  now  met  in  a  hall  of  the  former 
Jacobin  convent  ill  the  line  Si  Honore,  I'aris  ;  the 
Dominicans  of  France  li.ivinj,'  come  i<(  be  known  as 
Jacobins  from  their  chief  Paris  establishment  being 
that  of  St  Jac-ipies  ( Jiiwoftiif )  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques. 
Ueooe  the  revolutionary  esaociatioa  receivetl  the 
neme  of  the  Jacobin  CInb,  whirh  was  first  given  to 
it  by  its  eneiiiif^  ;  tli<>  ii.vim'  wliicli  it  a<lo|ite(I  lieing 
that  of  the  Sucictif  of  FricmU  uj  the  Cvn.stit iitioii. 
It  now  al.so  admitted  members  who  were  not 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  held 
regular  end  public  sittings.  It  exercised  a  great 
inlluenoo  over  the  agitation,  of  which  the  chief 
seat  and  focus  was  in  the  capital,  and  this  inHu- 
ence  was  exteinlfd  r>ver  the  whi>le  couiiirv  by 
aJRliate<i  b<KMeties.  Its  power  incretLned,  until  it 
brc.ime  greater  than  tiiatof  the  National  ^Vssembly. 
It  formed  bnnch  soeiBtiee  or  dnbe  tbroughont 
Fmnoe,  of  which  there  were  eoon  not  leee  Ihen 
1200.  When  the  National  A.<wembly  dissolved  itself 
in  Sept<5nil>er  1791,  the  election  of  the  LegLslative 
Assembly  waff  mainly  acc<>mpliHlie<l  under  the 
influence  of  tlie  Jacobin  Club.  Almost  all  the 
greet  events  which  followed  in  rapid  Hucce<siuu 
were  determined  by  the  voaoe  of  the  elab.  whose 
deiiberetions  were  regarded  with  more  interest 
than  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  jM)wer  when  the  National  Conven- 
tion met  in  Sei>t-em!)er  1792.  The  agitation  for  the 
death  of  the  king,  the  storm  which  destroyed  the 
Girondists,  the  excitement  of  the  lowest  classes 
aiputtst  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle  classes,  and  the 
reign  of  terror  over  all  France  were  the  work  of 
the  Jaoobiii>i.  But  the  overthrow  of  Robesjnerre 
on  the  9tli  Thermidor  1794  gave  also  the  de«lhhlow 
t<>  the  Jaco))iii  Club.  The  magic  of  its  name  was 
destroyed  ;  and  the  Jacobins  sought  in  vain  to  con- 
tend against  a  reaction  which  increased  daily  both 
in  the  Convention  and  among  the  ]>eo|de.  A  law 
of  October  16  forbade  the  atViliation  of  clubs,  and 
on  NoveiiilMT  !•.  1794,  the  .bu'oliin  Club  was  tinally 
cl<»e«l.  Its  place  of  meeting  was  soon  after  de- 
molished.— Tne  tenu  JiicoUaeis  often  employed  to 
designate  persons  of  extreme  revolataonary  senti- 
rnenta  For  the  AnH-Jtuobin,  see  Cawnino  {  Geo.  ). 

Jacobites  (from  the  Lnt.  Jarobtu,  'James'), 
the  name  given  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  to 
the  adherents  of  the  exiled  Stuarts — .James  IT. 

(10.13-1701  )  an<l  bis  ?*<iii  aii^l  two  ;.'iariiisor!s,  .I.uncs 
I'rauds  Edward,  the  Chevalier  dc  St  George  (i68!>-  i 


i  17G6).  Charles  K.hvard  (1720-88),  and  HeniT  Bene- 
dict, Cardinal  York  (1725-1807 ).  Those  aJhereuU 
were  recruited  from  the  Catholics,  the  Nonjurors, 
the  High  Churchmen  and  Tories  genetallv,  dis- 
contented and  place-seeking  Whigs,  the  £pii>co- 
j>;ilians  anil  Hi^'lilaiidt^rs  of  Scotland,  and  the  great 
Itody  of  the  Irish  people.  Uxfonl  t  broughoul  woks 
^reat  Jacobite  centre,  a  zealous  upliolder  of  'pass- 
ive oliedienoe'  and  the  'divine  right  of  kings;' 
whilst  Oambridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was  alffor 
a  Protestant  succession.  First  eame  the  Uittle  of 
Killiecrankie  ( 1G89),  whei-e  fell  Graham  of  Chi%cr 
h<m»e,  and  the  Irish  campaign  (1CI«>-91),  wiili  its 
battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  treaty  of  Limerick: 
next,  in  1696,  tlie  Assassination  I'lol,  the  chief 
actor  in  wbacb.  Sir  Geoige  Barclay,  eeoaped,  but 
for  which  Sir  John  Fenwiek,  Sir  William  Parky  ns, 
and  Sir  John  Friend  were  executed.  Then  in  171' 
there  was  the  twofold  reliellion— <Mie  in  tli--  Iiij;h 
lands  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  another  in  ilic  Bonier 
c«)untry  under  Thomas  Foi-ster,  M.R,  and  the  i^l 
of  I>er>ventwater.  Both  practically  ended,  in  spite 
of  the  Chevalier's  sabse^swtt  landuig*  on  the  self- 
same day  (13th  November)  with  the  indecisive 
battle  of  SherilTinuir  ami  the  surrender  at  I'reston, 
where  nearly  two-thirds  of  tlie  liVOO  pri>Hiners  were 
Scots.  Seven  nobles  were  sentenced  to  death,  but 
tmly  Kenmure  and  DerAvent water  sofl'ered,  Nairn, 
Carnwatb,  and  Widdrington  being  reprieved,  and 
Nithsdale  and  Wintoun  eso^iing  from  prison,  as 
likewise  did  Forster.  Not  for  the  first  or  the  last 
time,  the  inferior  )>risoricrs  fund  woi^  than  the 
principals,  twenty-six  being  executed,  while  over  a 
thousand  subniitteil  to  the  King's  mercy,  an<l  peti- 
tioned to  be  transported  to  the  American  planta- 
tions. Alberoni's  expedition  to  the  West  Highlaads 
(1719),  with  its  'battle'  of  C.lenshiel,  was  ,i  ,H'tty 
affair  conipareil  with  the  "15  or  with  the  nine 
months'  rels'lliini  nf  die  "45,  whose  In m  tliroiigliout, 
as  indeeil  of  the  whole  Jacobite  muvemcnt,  was 
*  Bonny  Prince  Charlie.'  It  opened  with  his  land- 
ing in  the  Uebridee  (9d  Aoflwt),  end  closed  with 
his  emshing  defeat  at  Cnlloden  (leth  April  1746), 
intermeiliate  events  In-ing  the  victorj*  of  Preston- 
pans,  the  capture  of  Carlisle,  the  raising  of  the 
Nlanchester  regiment,  the  tuniing  at  Derby  (6th 
LW'ember),  and  the  victory  of  Falkirk.  This, 
nmre  than  the  'IS  even,  was  mainly  a  Scottish, 
mainly  indeed  a  Highland,  rebellion.  *  The  English 
Jooonites  as  a  body  held  aloof ;  and  of  the  chief 
victims  beheaded,  one  only,  Charles  l*:i.!(I\tre 
(Derwentwaters  brnther),  was  an  EngU-hm.m. 
The  others  were  the  l'.nil  of  Kilmarnock,  Lord 
Balmorino,  Sir  John  Wtnlderbum,  and  Lord  LovaU 
The  Earls  of  Cromartie  and  Tnu]uair  were  let  off, 
and  nearly  a  tliousand  prisoners  had  their  death- 
sentence  commuted  to  transportation  or  forced 
eiili-^tniciit  ;  but  lifty  were  hanged.  In  stout  old 
llaliiieiiiii)V  R\u\\(il,  'If  the  Great  Mogul  ha«l  set 
up  his  siamhiiil  1  should  have  followed  it,  for  I 
could  not  starve,'  we  see  one  type  of  the  Jacobite ; 
another,  mveh  beser,  wee  Lovat,  who  played  for 
a  dtiked(»m,  whilst  hoping  to  risk  nothing,  for  he 
sent  his  son  oil  to  liglil,  anil  himself  sinviil  at 
h<»me.  The  last  Jacobite  bari^'<il  (on  Ttli  .'iinf 
17'k{)  was  Dr  Archibald  Cameron,  brother  to 
I/ocheil :  and  in  1772  the  last  of  the  Jaodbite 
hea«ls  fell  down  from  ite  epike  apon  Temple  Bar. 

This  brief  sketch  by  no  means  exhavsts  the  list 
of  the  notable  .larobitcs,  which  cnniprised  at  nne 
time  or  another  Jeremy  C»dlier,  Sachevcul, 
lloliiigbroke,  Harlev,  Urmnnd,  Marshal  Keith, 
Rob  Roy.  William  l^w.  Bishop  A tterbury.  Carte, 
Heame,  Dr  King,  Patten  and  Murray  of  Brongh- 
ton  (the  two  Judoses  of  the  '15  and  the  '45 ), 
Flora  Mawlonald,  Sir  Roliert  Strange,  and  Saninel 
.Ioliii>(>ti.  <>ni'  lememls-rs  tlie  Doctor's  words 
about  lus  pension  (1762):  'Now  that  I  have  it» 
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I  am  the  sanu,'  in,iii  in  every  r«^^I►c^t  tli.it  I  have 
ever  beaa  ;  1  retain  the  same  princii>l«^  It  is  true 
tiwfe  I  CMnot  now  curse  [Biiiilingj  the  House  of 
Huiover,  nor  woald  ii  be  decent  for  me  to  drink 
Kin<;  James's  health  in  the  wine  tlint  Kin^'  George 
jjive-*  tiit>  money  to  jtiiy  for.  IJnt,  sir,  I  think  that 
the  iileiiHiiro  of  ciUHin;^  the  House  of  HHnover  and 
drinking  Kinj^  James's  he.iltli  are  amply  over- 
balanced by  three  Imiidred  |i<nuuU  a  year.'  There 
•poke  an  honest  Jacobite,  and  there  too  spoke  the 
npirit  of  the  a;:;e.  Jacobitbm  might  linger  on  as 
a  tnulition  ajnon;;  the  Nonjurors,  the  very  last  of 
\vli.)s,>  lti^hii(is  ilie<l  in  IS')."»;  hut  m  an  active  prin- 
ciple it  hiul  h>n^  8ince  Uxomo  extinct,  the  reomm 
of  such  extinction  bein;;  leM  the  disastere  of  itd 
adherente  or  the  worth  leMauees  of  the  cause  than 
the  ^wing  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  lai^ge. 
Brttfi  pusituUnU*  had  a  douhle  application,  to  Mtb- 
jeot-»  no  less  than  to  sovereijiu. 

Tlie  |Mxiliumou)«  Jaeobititm  of  tlie  10th  century — 
'  Charlie  o'er  the  Water  nonrienHC,'  as  Boriow  terms 
it— «M  largely  an  outcome  of  Soott'n  tplendid 
ramaiioek  WavtrU]/  (18U);  and  iiiaiiy»  porliapi 
most  of  oar  best-known  Jacobite  lyrics  were  oom- 

DOaed  Iwjioet-J.'ieol'ite  poet>4— Ilnrns,  Scott,  Ho;;;,', 
Lady  Naime,  William  (ilen,  Ailiin  ('unninghnm, 
ftc  This  Mime  19th  ceiiturv,  wliich  ban  lienrd 
Ha«4  of  re<{uiem  .•«Aid  for  I'rince  Charles  Edward 
liy  a  Protestant  mininter  (18S8),  and  which  has 
■eon  the  Stnart  Exhibition  ( 188»-89),  has  not  been 
withont  !t«  two  Stuart  pretenders.  They  were 
'.John  .Soliii'ski  SioIImt;:  Smart,  ( 'ount  d'Alhanie,' 
aM'l  liLs  brother  '  Cimnt  C'liarie!*  K<ivvar>l  d  Alluinie,' 
who  were  certainly  the  sons  of  Lieutenant  Tlionios 
AUen,  R.N.,  and  who  claimed  that  he  was  the  eon 
of  the  yoang  Chevalier. 

See  th<'  article  .Stewabt  (with  works  there  cited)  for 
the  exiled  .Stuarts ;  other  ftrtit\fs  on  jM?rsonii  «nil  evi-nta 
in<'titi>>nc(l  alxivc,  ami  on  WMli.vru  III.,  Atnie,  (ioorgf  I., 
II.,  III.  ;  the  h  st-.n.-t  of  MuMiiky.  Stjuiliopo,  Hill  Bur- 
U>n,  I*-cky,  an.l  M'("»rtliy  ;  tliu  ('utlortnx  I'ttji^r*  (]H15); 
Hu^r^'s  /•!<•'>>>  U  Jlelici  riHI'J);  H.  Ch»niU'rs'8  Jneofntf 
Afrmoirt  (IH.U).  and  Hi*tnrii  of  Ihr  J:,f,.//,,,n  of 
(IHiJ;  7th  ed.  1870);  Jewe'ii  Afemoir$  of  Uir  J'rrUndrrt 
ami  tktir  AdJiermts  (18i5);  Mrs  Thouuon's  Mtmoin  of 
tke  Jaeaintea  of  1715  and  HiTt  Dr  Doran'a 

London  in  JaettbiU  Times  (1K77):  Tlu  Bookman,  8«nt. 
ISW:  W.  K.  Dkkaon,  The  JaetiiiU  AUempt  of  UfJ 
(»ci>t.  Hiot  Hoc,  1895);  and  Biihup  Forbes.  The  Lyun 
mMwrninj  (.Scot  Hint.  .S.k-.,     \oU.,  1H'X>  1X>). 

JAMMtettin  Church  History.  See  GR8U 
ChUBCII,  VoLV.  p.  898. 

Jacob's  Lnd«l€r  (Polimonium  nmilrKm),  a 
herbaoeoos  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Foloaioiliacea'.  common  in  the  centre  and  wmtliof 
Eoropo,  and  found  also  in  the  temperate  parto  of 
A^a  and  North  America.  Tt  has  a  smootn  stem 
H  to  2  f<  t  t  h\nh,  and  ati'iminal  |iiinicle  of  hri^Iit 
blue  ( (Mifiietiines  white)  flowers,  \vith  wheel  >»lia|»eii 
5-lolted  corolla.  Great  mwUcinal  virtues  were  once 
ascribed  to  it,  Imt  the  only  quality  which  it  Mems 
lo  poHCM  io  A  ali^t  aatringency. 

^•MbU*  •  flold  eoiii,  of  the  valne  of  twenty - 
five  ■hilUniB  atoning,  atriick  in  the  reign  of  James 

Jarotot«  Je.vx  .JasEPH,  the  inventor  of  the 
'  oniveriial  mctltod '  of  eiiucationi  was  bom  at 
Dfjoa,  in  France,  on  4th  March  ITTa  In  the 
eoOTM  of  hie  elieqoened  career  he  was  snccewoivelv 
soMier,  depnty-dWtor  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
■  lilif.-ifv  >^.-.  ii  tars ,  and  the  bolder  of  various  pro- 
to^worial  ehnirf"!,  an  of  Mrtthematie««,  Konuin  Law, 
iic.     He  retired  to  Iklu'ium  in  1H1,5,  and  tliree 

Cn  Uter  wao  ^nointed  iectarer  oo  the  Frenoh 
;nwfc|»  in  tiw  mtverRity  of  Txmvaln,  and  after 

w;u.l«.  ilirectfir  of  the  tiiilitarv  Normal  Sclimd.  He 
died  at  I'aria,  30tb  July  IMU.    The  lundamenUil 
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principles  upon  w  hich  \m  svxt*ni  of  education  reslH 
arc  that  the  mental  cajpacities  of  all  men  are  equal ; 
the  unequal  reenlte  of  edncatioo  depend  almoet 
exclusively  uv*m  vdW ;  evei^  person  is  able  to 
educate  himself,  provided  he  is  once  starte*!  in  the 
right  way  :  knowlwlge  should  Ik-  acquirtHl  in  the 
first  place  through  instinctive  experience,  or  hy  the 
memory.  For  example,  in  impartin;^'  a  knowledge 
of  a  language,  he  oegan  by  making  the  pupil 
commit  to  memory  a  single  passage ;  then  lie  en- 
couraged liim  to  etndy  for  himself,  hrst  the  separate 
wonls,  then  the  letters,  then  the  grammar,  and 
lastly  the  full  meaning  and  inuHUt.  .l.Kotot's 
system  has  some  points  of  rexemluance  to  Hamil- 
ton's. He  expounde<l  \m  views  in  Emciynement 
Univentl  ( 1823).  See  HAMILTON  (JAMEii) ;  see  also 
Life  by  A.  GnOlard  (Paris,  1880). 

Jacmiard  Loonit  named  after  tlie  itiventor, 
Joseph  Alalia  Jacquanl  (1762-18M).  bee  W  kav- 
ING. 

Jaoqaeiaart.  Jules  ( 1837-80),  Frmdi  etclwr. 

See  Enoravino,  Vol.  IV.  p.  380. 

Jncqiieric,  the  name  given  to  an  insurrection 
of  [>eas<int.«<  in  France  in  1358,  when  the  French 
king  .lohn  WM  a  prisoner  in  England.  The  nobles 
calle<I  the  msasante  eontemptnously  *  Jacques  Bon- 
bomme ; '  hence  the  word  Jacquerie.  Tne  rising 
wa.s  cause<l  by  long-continued  oppression  on  the 
jiart  of  the  nobles.  It  broke  out  in  the  neighljour- 
liood  of  I'nris,  but  extended  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mai  ne  and  tlie  Uise.  The  magnitude  of  the  danger 
forct>d  the  nobles  to  make  common  cause,  and  on 
0th  June  tlie  {)ea.«ants  were  defeated  with  great 
slaugliter  near  Mdaux.  This  put  an  end  to  the 
in-urrection. 

Jactitation  of  Marriage  is  a  false  pretence 
of  being  niarriwl  to  another— a  wrong  for  which 
the  party  injured  could  formerly  obtain  redress  by 
a  suit  in  tlie  Ecclesiastical  ( Vmrt.  Jurisdiction  in 
such  suits  now  l>elon;;8  to  the  I'rohate  and  Divorce 
Division  of  the  High  Court  «)f  Justice ;  but  the 
suit  is  unknown  in  modern  practice,  the  English 
law  being  clear  enough  to  enable  parties  to  asoer* 
tain  without  litigation  whether  they  are  married 
or  not.  In  Scotland,  where  the  law  is  not  so  clear, 
the  t.uit  of  declamtor  of  putting  to  silence  (i.e. 
putting  an  end  t«  pretended  ciiiims)  imswers  tlie 
same  purpose  as  a  suit  for  jactitation.  Thus, 
in  the  famous  Yelverton  case  <1861)  the  lady's 
action  for  declarator  of  marriage  was  met  by  a 
eross-action  for  dodantor  of  putting  to  silence. 

Jade  is  a  name  applicnl  t<>  alMuit  l.'iO  varieties 
of  ornamental  stones,  hut  should  bo  projierly 
restricted  to  the  miu'  ial  Nephrite*  (({.V.),  SO  callea 
from  the  Uteelc  nephrot  beoause  it  was  supposed 
1^  the  aneients  to  have  virtne  In  renal  dwcoses. 
1*116  name  is  from  the  Snanish  ijaifn,  'the  Hank' 
(from  the  Latin  */mi),  iiecause  it  was  Ix-lieved 
to  cure  pain  in  the  side;  and  the  mineral  wius 
brought  by  the  .Sjuuiiards  from  Mexico.  True 
jade  18  a  native  silicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
tough,  and  of  various  shades  of  gieen,  yellowish* 
gray,  and  ;:r<vni»h-white.  It  fa  never  crrstal* 
liii-',  and  il  i-  wry  hard,  but  not  «'\ce«si\ely  so, 
and  is  remaikiil)le  for  lining  le>*.s  hard  when  fresidy 
broken  than  after  ex|>osure.  The  siH«cihe  jrravity 
varies  from  2*91  to  31)8.  Jade  has  been  re|toried 
in  isolateil  cases  in  Pmsrfa,  Turkey,  and  i  orsica, 
but  important  de|M>sits  are  nnkn*>wn  in  Europe. 
It  is  principally  fouml  in  China,  Silieria.  New 
Zealand,  ami  in  simic  «tf  the  islands  nf  iho  South 
Placihc,  while  it.s  ■>•  onrrmce  has  also  Ih-cu  reported 

in  British  Coioni  1 1  and  .Alaska.  Although  iade 
onmments  were  brought  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Central  and  South  America,  the  mineral  is  not 

found  tliere  in  n'tii.  It  is  ilouhtful,  nioreoviT,  if 
the  majority  uf  these  reputed  jade  omautuut«  weie 
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of  true  jiyle.  The  '  Amazon  f«tone.'  for  instance,  is 
not,  bat  ia  a  varioty  of  uiicrucliae  felspar,  while 
the '  Bowenite '  of  North  America  b  really  a  variety 
<i<  serpentine.  Many  okjecta  exported  mm  China 
ns  of  jade  are  really  of  Berpentine.  A  variety  of 
jaJe  foiuul  in  New  Cale<lniua  aii  l  the  Mar<iue(MiB 
u  kiiuwn  as  'Oceanic  jadt-,'  (litteriii;^  from  tlie 
oriental  variety  in  the  prooortionf*  of  lime  and 
maguesijL.  The  New  Zealand  jaite  aliM  differs  from 
the  Asiatic,  and  many  of  the  stones  used  by  the 
Maoris  known  as  latra-kawa  do  not  contain  some 
of  the  inst'iiarahle  inf^redienta  of  true  jade.  Tlie 
real  ^ade  fournl  in  New  Zealand  is  known  to  the 
Maorut  as  the  punamu  or  ' ereen-atone, '  and  Ls 
foond  along  the  west  coast  cu  the  south  island. 
Tbnr  work  i%  into  ainnlets,  omamanto,  and  even 
axe-neads  on  aoooont  of  its  haidneM.  In  New 
Cale<Ionia  and  some  of  the  other  Pacific  islands 
iade  it  also  used  for  nxe-heads,  and  tlius  has 
ueconif  kiHiwii  to  mineralogL'^tx  as  axc-stoni-. 

Nowhere  is  jade  found  so  extensively  and  prize«i 
■o  highly  as  in  China.  And  yet  a  gooii  deal  of 
the  soiled  China  jade  ie  really  jadeite— which  is 
a  silieate  of  alnmina  and  aootoni,  and  therefore 
a  'lifr<Tont  diotiiiral  eoninoiind  from  tnie  jade. 
Ja<lt'iie  lias  a  l>ri;;htt'r  colour,  and  ia  lianlt-r  tlian 

J'ade,  while  it.-*  i;r.  ranj^es  from  3-2S  to  3  .35. 
fadeite  is  also  found  in  Iturma,  near  Bluuno,  and 
is  doubtless  tlie  sahetaace  of  whicli  many  of  tlio 
old  Mexican  and  Central  American  ornaments 
were  made.  An  Egyptian  scaratous  in  jadeite 
has  been  found,  and  axos  of  jadeite  have  Ki-en  dis- 
covered in  the  lake  dwellings  of  ceiitnU  Hurojwj, 
althou;;!)  the  mineral  itself  is  unknown  in  Kuro|te. 

In  China  jade  is  most  ingeniously  and  elabo- 
tately  carvea.  It  is  called  Yu  rhi,  or  'yu  stone,' 
and  has  for  a;;es  been  obtained  from  the  Kuen-lun 
Mountains,  where  it  is  found  in  veins  anions  the 
Mdii>t<i>e  and  ;;iiei-<.s,)se  rocks  of  the  Kura-Kanh, 
and  the  soutii  of  the  Khotan  province.  Jade  fnim 
that  district  has  lieen  known  to  the  CliinL«se  for 
over  two  thousand  years.  Verv  line  dark-green 
jaile  is  found  near  BatongoLin  wieria,in  bonlUers. 

The  mines  of  Cliiiie.''C  Turkestan  are.  so  far  as  Ls 
known,  the  only  iiiiiie.-i  which  are  rej;ularly  worked. 
There  are  over  one  imndred  of  them,  riddlinj,'  one 
large  mountain-side  with  dark  tunnels,  giving  access 
to  lon^  galleries  winding  in  all  directions ;  in  some 
caaae  meroinsright  tfaroagh  to  the  other  side  of  the 
monn  tain.  The  mineral  is  found  in  veins  several 
feet  in  thickness,  but  so  full  of  livsures  that  jnirfect 
blocks  are  not  often  found  of  more  than  a  few 
inches  thick.     It       for  this  reii-Min   that  large 

gieoes  are  so  valuable,  and  are  usually  reserve*! 
>r  the  imperial  tribute.  At  Canton  there  is  a 
great  jade  market,  where  the  mineral  itself  as 
welt  as  all  sorts  of  articles  made  from  it  are 
on  s.ih\  The  ornaments  are  mo-^tly  bracelets, 
lirooohes,  ear  rings,  linger- liiigM.  and  hairoins,  and 
tlicse  are  as  dear  to  the  Chinese  ladies  as  diamonds 
are  to  their  Caucasian  sisters.  A  necklace  of  green 
iade  heads  will  cost  £1000:  two  buttons  suitable 
lor  a  mandarin  will  fetch  £.30;  while  for  a 
motlerate  sized  piece  of  the  vivid  green,  which  is 
much  soujrlii  ;ittfr,  fn»m  £.>00  to  t'd'KI  will  1h?  paid. 
The  stone  ia  exceedingly  tlitrK  ult  to  work,  and 
hence  the  greait  cost  of  carved  s|i«>cimens  ;  but  even 
at  Moniien  a  pidr  of  ronuh  bracelets,  not  of  the 
finest  quality,  will  fetch  £90  or  £30. 

Jade  ornaments  have  l>ecn  found  among  the 
lake-tlwellings  of  Switzerland  at  the  lakes  nf 
Ilienne.  Znrieh,  and  l'fiitirK'«ii  .  -^ioik'  (•••It-,  have 
been  found  in  dolmens  in  France  which  rescntble 
^i4eite,  hot  with  a  laiger  proportion  of  iron,  and 
are  now  known  as  MoromtlantU ;  and  implements 
of  the  NeoKthie  age  in  western  Rnmpe.  once  sup- 
posed to  l)e  of  jade,  an-  riM-ognistnl  at  of 
Jibruliie  (a  silicate  of  aiuniuiium,  sp.  gr.  3*2). 


Till  re  is  no  natural  jade  among  the  fOck fonna* 
tions  of  Switzerland,  so  that  the  ornaments  of  the 
lake-dwellers  must  either  have  been  brooglit  lijr 
their  ancestors  from  Asia,  or  have  been  obtained 
in  barter  from  some  of  the  nomadic  races  of  pre- 
historic tinjes.  Dr  Sehlieniatm  rejMirttnl  jade  celts 
among  the  ruins  at  llis-sjirlik,  and  in  the  Itritish 
Museum  there  is  a  seal -cylinder  of  jade  among  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  relics.  The  jade  orna- 
ments of  India  most  have  been  hronght  from 
central  Asia. 

S<'e  Fischer.  IfrjJirit  tind  Jadrit  ('2il  ed.  Stuttj^xrt, 
IHSl);  Meyer's  C"at.il»(jne  of  Jade  Articlts  in  DieMkii 
Museum  {Lcip.  1H82  K{)  :  and  Mist  Gurdou-Cumiuiag'a 
WaiideringM  in  China  {  1H85). 

Jael.  See  Dkuokaii. 

Jacn.  a  city  of  Spain,  capit.il  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  jiirt m r-^i|nt  !\  ^iulated  on  a 
trilmtiiry  of  the  (luiulaltjuivir,  o<»  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Granada.  Its  ohl  Motjrish  walls  are  fast  crumb- 
ling away.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  the  cathedral 
dates  from  108S.  Por>.  (1KH4  )  21,280.  By  the 
Moore  the  town  was  caJled  Jayyenu-l-harir^  *  Jaen 
nf  the  Silk,'  on  account  of  its  silk  manufactures, 
for  s\ liicli,  however,  it  is  no  lon;,'er  fnnious.--Tlie 
province  (area.  5IH4  s(j.  ni.  ;  pop.  in  IHST.  437,842), 
part  of  Andalusia  (q.v. ),  lies  wholly  within  tl>e 
iKLsin  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  is  fur  the  most 
part  monntainooa.  Conquered  by  the  Moon  on 
their  entnuice  into  Spain,  Jaen  maintainetl  its 
iudej>endenee  as  a  Moorish  stAtetill  I24ti,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile. 

JafTat  or  Joppa  ( Ueb.  la/o;  in  New  Testament, 
lop/tt- ;  Arab.  Kd/St),  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of 

Syria,  ."IS  miles  NW.  of  Jenjsalctn,  of  wliich  it  was 
the  js)rl  in  King  David's  time.  Hence  Jonah  sailed 
for  Tarshish  ;  here  IVter  had  liis  vision.  I'nder 
Constantino  the  place,  which  had  been  ile-stroyed  by 
VeHi>asiaii,  became  a  bishop's  see*  and,  as  the  great 
landing;  place  of  the  Crasaaen»  waa  taken  and  le- 
taken  l)v  Christian  and  Moslem.  Tn  1799  Napoleon 
stormrif  it  and  ma.-saoriHl  his  prisoners  ;  in  IS3'2  it 
wiis  taken  hy  Mehemct  .Ali,  and  restore<l  to  the 
Turks  by  llritish  help.  The  ojM'n  roadst4-ad,  the 
ancient  walls,  the  yellow  sand  dunes,  and  the  exten- 
sive orange  gardens  are  now  the  chief  features  of 
the  bruwn  town  on  its  hillock,  which  possesses 
several  European  consulates;  a  landing-stage  and 
custom -house  were  erectc<l  in  1SS8.  There  is  a 
carriage-way  t<i  Jerusalem  (the  toll  of  which  was 
let  for  C'iiMX)  in  ISM8),  and  a  railway  was  opened  in 
August  The  population  increased  from  15,000 

to  40,000 between  1883  and  1890,  while  the  ex|K>rt  of 
oranges  increased  threefold,  largely  thntugli  the 
(ierman  colony  of  30<J  (lersons  established  here  iu 
isG'j.  The  total  exiM)rts  (wheat  and  fruit)  are 
worth  alxjut  £.")()U,lXK>  a  year. 

Jafltaapatani.  a  seaport  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Ceylon,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  luis  lieen 
piMipleil  bv  Tamils  for  nmre  than  2000  years.  Pop. 
(issl)  ."JH's.-M  ;  (1S!11  I  4.'{,W»2.  A  large  8prinklin<» 
of  the  Euru]>ean  population  are  of  Dutch  descent. 

Jacatal«  a  central-Asiatie  dialect  of  T^kitlii 

See  TrnKs. 

Jagellons.  the  name  of  an  iilnstriou«  dynxsty 
which  reigne<i  in  Lithuania,  Tolaml,  Hungary,  and 
Ikihemia.  The  name  is  derivwi  from  .Ia;.'ello,  the 
last  of  a  line  of  heretlitary  grand-chike^  of  Lithu- 
ania, who  soccee<le«l  to  his  patrimonial  possession 
in  I  .'{SI,  and  was  (I.^KH)  an|>ointed  snceessor  to  Ms 
f.'itli.  r  in-law,  I^tuis  the  <.ieat,  king  of  Poland  and 
Hungary,  in  the  former  of  these  king«hmis,  after 
having  'embrac<'d  Christianity,  and  change<l  his 
name  to  Ladislaus  IL  lie  was  succeciled  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  by  six  kings  of  bis  house,  the 
last  of  whom,  Si-i-imiml  .Vugostus,  died  in  1572. 
Through  a  sister  of  the  la:>t,  however,  the  Jagelloa 
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dvna^ty  \v<u«  continnad  on  the  Poliah  throne  till 
1868.  See  Poland. 
LadWatu,  the  foarth  soh  of  the  JMellon  Cafdmtr 

IV.  of  I'olaiul,  wfLs  clertod  kinj;  of  Ilohpiiii.i  in 
1471,  on  tlie  iUmIIi  of  (Ifor^^f  Podielinul,  (iiid  fil-no 
fuwee«ie<l  Mutliiif*  < 'orvirms  in  Huii^'iiiy  in  1490. 
Lo'li.Hlaus  <iieii  in  1310,  and  waH  sitccmled  in  both 
kingdoms  l>y  liis  8on,  Louis  II.,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Turks  at  Mokacs  (20th  August 
1526),  and  with  whom  terminated  the  Jagellons  of 
Boheini.i  and  Hungary. 

SikgwnAorU  <^  town  of  AiMtriaa  Silesia,  close 
to  the  frontier,  by  rail  34  ntiles  W.  of  Ratibor  and 

IS  N\V.  of  Tio]ipan,  lin-s  nmmifactureM  of  \v(M»Ilcn 
cloth,  HnoM,  i)r;,'iuis,  iVc.    Pop.  14,79*2.    From  1377 
llii'if  wa*  an  independent  j>rincipality  of  .la^'cm 
dorf ;  in  1742  its  tenituhes  were  diviUed  between 
Praam  and  Avstriik 

SatOBtnukuU  Bee  JiroonurAOT. 

Jaggery.  See  Date  P.vlm. 

Jaguar  (FeUa  onra),  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  FeUihf,  and  by  far  the 
•traugeet  and  fieraest  of  ike  Ameiican  beaeta  of 


Ji^iiar(#U<koiM>). 


|irey.   The  jafniar  is  nearly  eqnal  to  the  tiger  in 

size,  but  i-  lev*  niaH.Hive,  and  li.i>  shorter  legn.  The 
fofl,  rii  li  fur  varies  in  euluur  from  > ellow inh  wiiite 
to  verv  dark  lirown  or  l»lai-k  ;  tlie  sides,  sliouhlers, 
and  tliiglM  are  marke<l  with  dark  ring  like  »]N)tH, 
larger,  and  arranged  in  more  regular  {>at terns  than 
Ut«e  ol  the  leopard.  Each  ring  osoally  encloses 
wetmwi  small  black  points.    The  black  furred 

{'agiiar  is  sunietinie!*  reganle<l  as  a  dilFerenl  species, 
mt  the  characteristic  markings  can  Iw  seen  in 
certain  li;;litH,  ami  the  ground-colour  varies  greatly 
erui  in  uiemlwrH  of  the  name  litter.  The  jaguar 
li  ioand  all  over  South  America  except  in  some 
parts  of  Patagonia,  and  in  North  America  a.s  fur 
north  M  the  lionlers  of  Texan  and  South  Cnlifomia, 
inhahiting  chiefly  tlie  ontskirtn  of  for<  sis  and  the 
^ha<^y  Itanks  of  rivers  and  laket«.  The  ftnxl  of 
the  jaguar  is  very  varied.  Wild  hor»<^-»  an«l  mules 
are  his  favourite  prey,  but  birds,  turtles,  and 
Ksh  ars  readily  eaten,  while  he  is  often  foreed  tu 
depend  f€*r  sult^istonre  on  the  tiinitl,  stupid  cajiv- 
baras.  The  th-h  of  tlie  p»x-c;irv.  too,  is  a  daintv 
which  he  I'xercises  all  his  ingenuity  to  priK'ure,  for 
even  a  jaguar  dam  not  o|>enlv  attack  a  herd  of 
thaw  eottrageoQs  little  pigH.  'His  method,  it  b 
add,  is  to  eoneaal  hinaeu  in  a  traa  till  a  herd 
pasaes,  drop  down  on  one  and  Mil  it,  then  Mitring 
into  the  tree  again  and  wait  patiently  until  the 
angry  heni  if>  a  s/ife  di!4tan<>e  olf  The  jaguar  is 
hunted  iionietimes  with  the  Iosho,  hut  most  fre- 
QoeotJy  witJi  dogs  and  jKiisoned  arrows,  and  the 
NdM  an  inported  into  Enrope  ia  large  anmhers. 

Jahlle,  or  .1  U'l  .  a  luiy  in  the  north  of  ( )Idfn 
uuw  beluugiug  to  I'ruasia,  which  lias  con-  1 


Btracted  A  iwTal  station  on  ita  ehorak  Sea 

WlLUFLMSHAFEX. 

Jalin«  FlUKDttlCH.     See  GYMNAiiTlCS. 

Jahn,  JoRAKK,  a  Ctttholle  Ublical  critic,  waa 

lM)rn  at  Tawwitz,  in  Mr)ravi,».  in  I7r>0.  He  l>e- 
came  profesftor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  (Hmiitz, 
and,  in  I7S9,  at  the  univer^ity  of  \  ienna  ;  Iml  the 
unwonted  boldness  of  hiu  criticinm,  as  tliat  Job, 
Tohit,  and  Judith  were  didactic  poemn,  and  that 
the  Mew  Tcatancnt  denoniacal  iKweasion  waa  the 
result  of  natural  diseaae,  althongn  notformalty  eoo' 
demned,  le«l  in  ISOO  to  his  honourahle  retirement  toa 
canonr>'  of  St  Stephen  «,  X'iennti.  He  dieii  Aupist 
10,  1S16.  Jahn  was  an  industrious  writer,  ami  his 
Eiuleitung  im  Alte  7>ji/aMie«M  1792),  Archacologia 
Biblictt  (1805;  Eng.  tram*.  l»y  T.  C.  Upham,  1840), 
and  Enrhiridum  UerauneuUcm  (ViH^  were  worka 
really  remarkable  for  their  time  and  cirennistancea. 
llcftides  these  he  puldislied  many  nmnuaU  on  the 
grammar  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  an  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (1806),  and  a  eomnieotaiy  on 
the  Metisianie  |>ropheciee  ( 1815). 

Jahn,  Otto,  a  famons  archreologist  and  ph{lo< 
logist,  wa«  lK>rn  at  Kii  l.  .lune  10,  1813,  and  Btudied 
at  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and  Ik'rlin.  He  next  travelled 
in  France  and  Italy,  making  a  lengthened  stay  in 
Rotne^  and  returned  in  1830  to  lecture  at  Kiel, 
whenoe  he  was  called  to  Greifswald.  In  1847 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  Archa-ology  at  Leipzig, 
and  here  he  founded  an  a  re  lueo  logical  society, 
iinl  ~>  i  v  i  il  director  of  an  arclKcologii  al  museum. 
Ih  priveil  in  1H."»1  for  hi.s  jiart  in  the  political  move- 
nienta  of  1848-49,  he  became  in  1855  professor 
of  the  Sdenee  of  Antiquity,  and  director  of  the 
Academic  Art  Mnseoni  at  Bonn,  whence  he  traa 
summoned  in  1867  to  fill  Gerhard's  chair  at  Ilerlin. 
He  die<l,  however,  liefore  entering  on  bin  new 
dutiex,  at  (lottingen,  9tli  Sej  item  Iter  18Mt 

Jahn's  contributionii  to  srchifology  wero  nnmberleaiL 
simI  of  the  first  iniport«nce.  Here  lusy  only  be  named 
works  on  Polygooiiu.  Dit  HtHrnMu  EunM  (1846), 
Ftitko  (ISM) ;  s  description  of  ths  vsses  hi  Khig Lad* 
wi|^8  eoUsotion  (1854),  and  works  oa  the  wpeMSBtatianB 
of  aaaisntllfs  on  vasssflBGI,  1868);  and  awerkco  ths 
evil  eye  ( 18SU ).  His  works  in  philology  indode  editions  uf 
Fsrsiiis(184S),Ceiuorinu8(  lH4r>).  Floms)  18.')2).  i'aumnia 
tirnrrifhtioarru  AtkenititxU  ( 1S<.0),  the  Itrutu*(\M\))  and 
Onitor  (IH^V)  of  Ciciro.  Juvciml  (l.-.'il),  the  Pfruwhtw 
of  Livy  ( lKi:i).  the  I'm/rfie  it  Cti/mto  of  Apuk'ius  (  IH">ti), 
the  Eltctra  of  .Sophocles  ( IS'II  ),  the  Sijuijutim  of  I'lnto 
(1864),  and  I»n^uiui'  0^<'7l.  Atuung  hix  ntitnerous 
other  works  may  Ik-  naiiKii  hiit  flftUimU'  and  inastt-rly 
biu>;rji|.liy  of  Mor^rt  (IH.'i*)  (KM,  «  contnliution  of  the  fir^t 
iniiwrtaooe  to  the  history  uf  luusio;  UeramnuUe  AuJmUxt 
uhcr  Mattk  (1886);  and  hla  BioffMrkiacht  An/ta^ 

Jail  Fever  ( known  aim  aa  Putrid  or  Pestilen- 
tial Fever  I  is  now  considered  to  Im-  meiely  a  severe 
form  of  Typhus  Fever  (q.v.),  and  not  a  <iistinct 
disease.  .At  the  pivwnt  time,  owing  to  improveil 
sanitary  regulations,  tliis  form  of  disease  is  almost 
unknown  ;  Imt  we  learn  fnmi  Howard's  Acrount  pf 
the  State  of  Prisons  that,  in  his  time,  the^  disease 
was  ver)'  frequent  in  the  prisons  of  England, 
although  unknown  in  those  of  the  coiit irit-iital 
countries.  In  the  ceh-ltrateti  Ulack  Ansize  (q.v. ), 
held  at  Oxfont  in  l.'>77,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  diaeaae  prevailed  among  the  prisonera,  and  vet 
it  tiroke  ont  among  the  persons  present  at  the  trial. 
So  late  as  May  17.VI  the  hml  ni.ivor,  an  nlderman, 
two  judgi-s.  most  of  llie  jury,  auil  a  large  niimlN'rof 
HjMt  tator-  <au;;hl  tliis  disease  Irorn  attending  the 
a.s.sizuM  at  the  Old  ii&iley  ;  and  ntany  uf  those  who 
were  infaeted  died. 

JaillH  ><*  'lie  iiatne  of  a  lietennlox  sect  f»f  Hindu*, 
found  in  mo-t  parts  of  I  pjter  India,  numenms 
iiinrc  espci  iallv  to  the  westward,  hut  al«o  scattereil 
tliroughuut  the  peninsula.    They  are  iui)iuiuuit 
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fioiii  tlioir  wealth  and  influence  rather  than  from 
their  numltcr.  Their  tenet8  are  in  several  respects 
analuguiis  to  thoae  of  the  Buddhists  {aoe  BUDDH- 
ISM), but  (h«f  reimmble  io  othera  tlioae  of  the 
Brahmanieml  Hindttti.  With  the  Bnddhists  they 
sliare  in  the  denial  of  tli»?  divine  ori<nn  and  autlmr- 
ity  of  tlie  Vediu  With  the  Hrahniaiiicul  HiuduH, 
on  the  other  hand,  tliey  a^'ree  in  ivlniittin;^  the 
instttutiun  of  caste,  in  performing  tlie  eaMsntial 
ceremoniea  called  Satukdras,  an<l  in  recognising 
ranie  of  the  mtbordinate  deities  of  the  Hinnu  pan- 
theon ;  bnt  they  diiiregard  completely  all  tnoM 
Brahman ieal  ritei  vfaich  involve  the  deetruetioiD  of 
animal  life. 

Aecording  to  their  doctrine,  all  objects,  material 
or  abstractr  are  anunged  under  nine  eateries, 
called  TttUimu,  truths  or  prineipleB,  of  which  we 

need  notice  only  the  ninth  and  last,  called  Mokaha, 
or  liberation  ot'  the  vitnl  8j>irit  fron>  the  Iwnds  of 
action — i.e.  final  enmnci]»ation.  In  reference  to  it 
the  Joins  not  only  atiirni  that  tiiere  is  Bitch  a  Btate 
of  emancipation,  but  they  define  the  size  of  the 
emancipated  eouls,  tlie  place  where  tbey  live,  their 
part»,  natures,  and  nnmliem. 

The  princi|)jei«  of  faith  anoommon  to  all  claAses 
of  Jains,  hut  >ome  liilleiences  occur  in  tlieir  duties, 
as  they  are  divided  into  reli^dous  and  lav  orderx, 
YatU  and  S'nlra/cas.  Tiie  Vati  has  to  leaJ  a  life  of 
abetlnence,  taciturnity,  and  continence;  he  ehonld 
wear  a  thin  cloth  over  his  mouth,  to  prevent 
insects  from  flying  into  it,  and  he  should  earr>* 
a  lirush  to  sweej»  the  place  on  wliich  he  is  abmit 
to  sit,  to  remove  any  living  crwituro  out  of  tlie  w  av 
of  dan''er ;  but,  in  turn,  he  may  dispense  with  all 
acts  of  worship ;  wlulst  the  SrAvaica  has  to  add 
to  the  observance  of  the  religious  and  moral  duties 
the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  his  more  pious  brethren.  The  secular 
Jain  must,  like  the  a.*cetic,  practise  the  fmir 
virtues — lil>erality,  gentleness,  piety,  and  penance  ; 
he  must  govern  his  nund,  t^jiigue,  and  acts ;  alietain, 
at  certain  seasons,  from  salt,  flowers,  green  fmite, 
roots,  honey,  grapes,  tobaooo ;  drink  water  thrioe 
strained,  ami  never  leave  a  liquid  uncovered,  lest 
an  insect  should  lie  drowno*!  in  it ;  it  is  hli  duty 
also  to  vi>it  daily  a  temple  wliere  some  fd  tlic 
images  of  the  Jain  saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it 
three  tinea,  make  an  obeLsance  to  the  image,  and 
nmko  tome  offininge  of  fruits  or  flowen.  The 
reader  in  a  Jain  temple  is  a  Tati,  bat  the  o^bde- 
trant  prieet  i*  BOt  seldom  a  Brahnuui,  ainoo  the 
Jains  have  no  priests  of  their  own. 

The  Jains  fall  into  two  principal  divisions, 
Digambarcu  and  S'  intAmbara*.  The  former  word 
means  *slcv-elad,'  or  naked,  bnt  in  the  present  day 
ascetics  of  this  division  wear  ooloureti  garments, 
and  confine  the  disuse  of  clothes  to  the  period  of 
their  mealn.  S' wetiimbar  i  m  ■  ms  '  one  wtio  wears 
white  garments  ; '  but  the  jiointH  of  ditl'erenee 
between  the  two  divisions  ard  said  t«  l»e  700,  of 
which  84  are  of  paramount  importance.  In  the 
•onth  of  India  tlie  Jains  are  divided  into  two 
eaittes;  in  Upper  Hindustan  they  are  all  of  one 
caste.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  amongst 
themselves  tlit!y  recognise  a  number  of  families 
between  wliicli  no  intermarriage  can  tivke  phice. 

As  regards  the  pantheon  of  the  Jain  creed,  it  is 
•till  more  fantastical  than  that  of  the  Brahmanical 
seets.  The  highest  rank  atnnnnt  their  nnmberless 
hfwts  of  divine  beings  -divided  by  them  into  four 
cloHses,  with  various  snlslivLsions  — they  a.H>i^fM  to 
the  deifn'il  >.iints,  wliieh  they  call  Jimt  {  whemo  tlie 
usual  name  of  the  .sect),  or  Arluit,  or  Tirthakarn, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  generic  names.  The 
Jains  onomerate  twenty-fonr  Tirthakaraa  of  their 
past  s|!e,  twenty-four  oiF  the  preeent,  and  twenty- 
ibnrof  tliea^'*'  to  come  ;  and  they  invot  tli -^e  liuly 
peiBOnages  with  Uiirty-bix  superhumau  attributes  of 


the  most  extravagant  disract^r.  They  distingulbh 
the  twenty-four  Jinas  iA  the  present  age  from  each 
other  in  colour,  stature,  moA  longevitv.  .AtfAoMa, 
the  lint  Jina  of  this  age,  was  fiOO  poles  in  statare, 
and  lived  8,400,000  great  years ;  whereas  Mahiketm^ 
the  21th,  liad  degenerate<i  to  the  f>ize  t)f  a  man, 
and  wa.s  no  more  than  forty  years  on  earth.  The 
present  worship  is  almost  restricted  to  the  last  two 
IMrtluikara,'*.  The  old  view,  endorsed  by  IVofe.-sor 
Welii  r,  w.'uH  that  the  Jains  are  a  remnant  of  the 
Indian  Buddhists  who  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  existence  by  a  compromise  with  Hindui.sm. 
The  Jains  themselves  stron;,'ly  insist  that  their 
faith  is  older  than  Buddhism  ,-  and  Jact>bi  prov(>s 
frr>m  the  Jain  texts  that  Buddhism  and  Jainism 
were  develope<l  out  of  Brahmanisni  by  a  very 
gradual  nmvement,  Jainism  liein<^  probably  the 
earlier.  Modem  Jainism  Sir  W.  \V.  Hunter  de- 
scribes OH  'a  reli<.d<m  allie<l  in  doctrine  to  ancient 
Buddhism,  hut  linmani.sed  by  saint -worship.'  In 
1881  there  were  448,81(7  Jains'in  British  India. 

See  Oldenberg,  Bmidha  (Eng.  trans.  1882);  TbonuM, 
Jainism  ;  or  the  Earljf  Faith  Asoka  (la77);  1U»S 
Davids.  Bibbcrt  Leetart$  (1881);  Jeeohi,  Gaim  flttras 
(*SsaNd  Books  of  the  Bait,*  CIsr.  Fmm,  1885);  sad  for 
the  muDoroas  and  fceaatiCal  Jsin  tsmdsa  ise  FsinsMa's 
Core  Templa  qf  India  <1880),  sad  Buiass's  MAM 
and  Jaina  Cave$  (2  vola  1881-83). 

Jaipur.  See  Jeypobb. 

Jaisalmei*  {Jet/sulmcre),  capital  of  the  native 
Indian  state  of  Jaisalmer,  in  Kajpntana,  stands  on 
ilie  edge  df  tlie  Indian  De^^ert,  and  wa-s  foundeil  in 
1156.  It  lias  several  Jain  temples.  Botli  these  and 
the  houses  of  tlie  Uiwn  are  lUstinguished  for  their 
stone  carving.  Popw  12,00a— The  $tate  of  Jaisal- 
mer oontains  an  area  of  16,447  sq.  m.,  and  190^000 
inhabitants.  The  ccmntry  is  poor  and  sterilo,  and 
water  is  .Hcarcc.  The  native  llajput  dynSS^  datCB 
from  the  Oth  century. 

Jakntsic.  See  Yakutsk. 
Jalandliar*  See  Jt  i.MrNDSB. 

Jalan*  a  welMcnown  ])ur;.'ative  medicine,  is  tlw 

root  of  Iponuxa  purgn,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Convolvulnceu'.  It  is  a  native  of  the  eoatem  slopes 
of  tlie  Mexieun  sierras, 
growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion (d  about  6000  fast 
Named  from  the  town 
of  Jalapa^  ft  is  a  per- 
ennial twining  plant, 
with  large  llowen*  and 
a  t  111  nip  like  root,  vary- 
ing from  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a 
man's  fiat.  The  roots 
when  fre«h  are  white 
and  flesliy,  and  aboutnl 
i n  a  m  i  1  ky  j uice.  They 
ai>'  (lug  up  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  hence 
one  great  cavse  of  their 
variation  in  si2c  and 
a/'tivity.  .Aft^r  Indng 
(liii'd  tlie  HMits  are  al 
brown  and  wrinkloi 
externally,  of  a  deep 
yellowieh-giay  oolonr 
internally,  and  have 
the  consistence  of  wood. 
Tlieir  fvlonr  is  faint 
ainl  <li^a;_:it' I'alijc,  iiiid 
the  taste  is  nauseous. 
For  nee  in  medieine  the 
roota  are  findy  pow- 
dered.  Jalap-root  con- 
tains starch,  sn^'ar,  lignin,  ami  other  in^rredipnt-;, 
but  the  active  principle  is  a  resin  wliich  in  olUcinol 
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Dnder  the  name  of  Jalapas  Resina.  The  amount 
of  this  rpsin  varies  from  12  to  21  i»er  cent.  It  i« 
extracted  from  the  root  by  inonns  of  dilute  alcohol, 
and  consistR  chiefly  of  a  lMMly  called  convolvulin. 
Jalap  U  a  liydragogiie  catfiartic,  and  may  be 
pven  alone  or  in  combination  with  caloiuel  or 
cream  of  tartar.  It  and  its  prcparatinnn  are  used 
in  constipation,  renal  disease,  and  cerebral  atVections. 
It-s  action  is  limited  to  the  production  of  severe 
purgation.  Jalnp  was  Krst  UNed  in  England 
aliout  the  be^nnning  of  the  17th  century.  The 
ordinar\'  dose  of  powdcre<l  jalap  for  an  adult  varies 
fro!u  ten  to  thirty  grains,  a  scmple  generally 
acting  smartly  and  safely  ;  for  children  under  a 
year  old  the  ilose  is  from  two  to  five  grains.  The 
div>e  of  the  com|>ound  powder  is  double  that  of  the 
ordinarj'  powder. 

Jalapa*  capital  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Vera 
Cruz,  is  60  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Vera  Cmz  city. 
It  is  situate<I  in  a  charming  and  fertile  district,  in 
a  healthy  and  temperate  climate,  4330  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  neatly  built  and  surrounded  with 
pleasant  gardens.  The  princi(>al  buildings  are  the 
olil  Franciscan  mona.«t<'ry  (1550),  the  church  of  St 
.loseph,  a  hospita.!,  an«l  the  government  otIiceK 
Pop.  (1.SS8)  14.0(K). 

Jalisco«  a  state  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific,  with 
an  area  of  38,840  sq.  m.  It  is  traverse^l  by  the 
•Sierra  Ma^lre,  and  in  great  part  forms  a  plateau. 
The  climate  b  healthy  away  fnun  the  coa.st.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Uio  (iran<le  de  Santiago ;  in 
the  south-east  is  the  lake  of  C'hapala  (q.v.).  Silver 
and  copper  mining  and  agriculture  have  been 
the  chiei  industries ;  but  within  recent  yeai-s  a 
namlwr  of  cotton,  woollen,  iva])er,  and  tolwicco 
factories  have  \toc.n  establisheil.  Pop.  (1879) 
983,484  :  ( 1888)  1,161,709.  The  capital  is  Guadala- 
jara (q.v.). 

Jalna*  a  town  and  British  cantonment  in  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  India,  210  miles  NE.  of  B*tm- 
hay.  Its  fruit  is  celebrated,  being  sent  to  Hyder- 
aiiad,  Tiotuluiy,  and  other  large  towns.  Pop.  of 
town,  6258  ;  and  of  cantonment,  9033. 

Jam.   See  Pkkskkved  Pruvisions. 

Jainnlca«  aboriginally  Xnymaea  ('Land  of 
Spring* ' ),  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  nncl  by 
far  the  most  important  of  those  Iwlonging  to  (  Jreat 
Britain,  is  almut  90  miles  to  the  south  of  Cuba, 
and  stretches  between  17*  4,3'  and  18°  32'  N. 
laU.  and  l»etween  76"  11'  and  78'  20'  W.  long, 
it  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Surrey  in  the 
eaxt,  Middlesex  in  the  mi<ldle,  and  Cornwall  in 
the  west :  its  are*  is  4193  sq.  m.,  or  a  little  more 
than  the  three  P^nglish  counties  of  the  same  names 
wit  It  Hampshire  thrown  in.  The  greatest  length 
is  144  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  50  miles.  Turk's 
and  Caieon  Islands,  as  well  aa  the  three  Ca^'man 
Inlands,  are  dependencies  of  Jamaica.  The  island 
i*  traver*e«l  from  east  to  west  by  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  rise  t<»  7400  feet.  From  this  range 
nearly  120  streams  descend  to  the  coasta,  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  and  steepness  of  their 
conrses  they  are  not  navigable,  witn  the  exception 
of  Black  Kiver,  which  airords,  for  small  craft,  a 
|>as*age  int<i  the  interior  for  30  miles.  Excellent 
liarl»oars  an»  event'where  to  he  fonnd.  Incompar- 
ably the  lH«»»t  of  these  is  Kingston  (q.v.)  harbour,  a 
deop  and  capacious  liasin  in  the  south-east  quarter 
of  the  island.  Jamaica  is  believed  to  be  rich  in 
mineral  we«lth,  bnt  no  minerals  are  extracteil. 
The  chief  towns  are  Kingston  ({x>p.  46,.'Vt2),  the 
capital,  an<l  .Spanish  Town,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  go»-emment  (pop.  &019),  on  the  south-east  of 
the  island  :  and  Montego  Bay  (pop.  4863),  Savanna- 
la-Mar  (2952),  on  the  south-west,  and  Falmouth 
(pop.  2517).  Port  Royal,  sitnateil  at  the  western 
•xtremity  of  the  spit  of  sand  that  shuts  in  the 
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harlM)ur  of  Kingston  on  the  south,  which,  previous 
to  the  great  earthquake  of  1692,  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  in  the  West  Indies,  is  now  a  place  of 
only  1200  inhabitants,  though  still  a  naval  .station. 

The  climate  varies  considerably,  falling  cm  an 
average  1°  for  everj'  300  feet  in  altitude.  At 
Kingston,  on  the  const,  the  thermometer  is  nearly 
all  tlie  year  round  at  70'  during  the  night  and  90' 
during  the  day,  the  mean  thuH  l>eing 80"  or  81" ;  but 
the  heat  is  tempcre<l  by  the  sea-breezes.  A  corre- 
sponding regularity  is  ol»ser\'able  in  the  upland 
regions.  On  the  wliole,  the  islan<l  is  \ery  healthy; 
invalids  even  come  frtjiu  the  Uniled  States  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  salubrious  air  of  the  interior. 


There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  one  in  the  middle  of 
spring  and  the  other  towards  the  middle  and  end 
of  summer.  In  the  latter  the  rains  are  exception- 
ally heavy ;  violent  thunderstorms  are  frequent, 
anfl  hurricanes  sometimes  occur.  A  cyclone  in 
1880  did  damage  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a 
million  sterling. 

The  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant.  The  primeval 
woods  are  rapidly  disappearing  ;  yet  there  are  still 
many  valuable  trees,  such  as  balata,  maliogany, 
logwood,  lignum  vit«»,  fustic,  ebony,  pimento, 
cocoa-nut  and  other  palms,  cactuses,  Sic.  Tronical 
fruits  are  grown  in  great  variety,  also  many  ol  the 
fruits  of  more  temi>erate  climes.  Fruits  were 
exported  to  the  value  of  £347,652  in  1888  (£39,451 
in  1878).  Spices,  dye-woods,  medicinal  plants, 
and  food  plants,  such  as  ginger,  cochineal,  castor- 
oil,  arrowroot,  maize,  vanilla,  pimento  (allspice), 
&c.,  are  extensively  grown.  A  large  extent  of  the 
cnltivate<l  area  (one-lifth)  is  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  Cininea  grass.  This  and  jumture  land  occuny 
the  greater  portion  of  the  north  and  west  of  tiie 
island.  In  tne  south  and  eant  the  principal  crops 
are  sugar  (33,600  acres  in  1888,  12,800  less  than  in 
1878),  coffee,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  A  little 
cinchona  and  cacao  are  also  grown.  The  n»on- 
gooee,  imported  to  prey  on  the  ratJ<  that  infested 
the  sugar  estates,  has,  after  extenninating  the 
rats,  liecoroe  a  plagne,  and  has  nearly  extiquited 
lizards,  hannless  snakes,  and  small  birds,  so  that 
insect  pests  ( e.>«j>ecially  the  troublesome  ticks) 
a)»nund.  The  negroes,  who  are  inoetiv  small 
holders,  are  the  chief  erowers  of  fniit.  The  ex- 
ports, which  amsist  chieHy  of  ilye-woods,  fniits 
(oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  pine  apples,  i*tc. ),  sugnr 
and  rum,  coffee,  ginger,  allfpiee,  and  cocoa,  aver- 
age fully  1^  million  annually;  whilst  the  im|Hirl», 
ronsiMting  of  f»>o<l-><tufb«,  clothing,  lianlwai-e, 
liquors,  coals,  buiUling  materials,  \c.,  reach  pretty 
nearly  the  same  value.  .-VlHiut  40  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  sharo 
with  the  United  States  43  fver  cent. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  white  inhabit- 
ant><  have  increase<l  far  lev*  rapidly  in  numlx'ra 
than  the  black  and  coloured  population.  In  l.Mil 
the  total  population  was  44l,25ri  ( 13,816  white  and 
427,4.39  black  and  colr»ure<l) ;  in  1871  the  figuirs 
were  respectively  500.154  (13,101  and  493.053)} 
and  in  1881,  580,804  (14,432  and  554,132,  besides 
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ChineM  sad  others,  And  11,016  iniinigRUit  conlicf*). 
At  the  census  of  1891  the  total  pop.  waa  638,^1. 

By  relipon  (1892  )  40,39">  Iwlonji  to  the  Church  of 
England,  34,961  are  BaptistH.'i'i.'.Mli)  Methodists.  0014 
rresliyteriana,  9292  Roman  C  fUlioiies,  and  16, (XK)  of 
the  Aturavian  Church  and  other  Christian  cburclies 
—children  being  exoluded.  In  1895  there  were  924 
gov«nim«at  nchoole,  with  98,350  pupils ;  hefddes 
two  government  traininff  colleges  for  teachers. 
Secondary  education  is  left  to  private  initiative. 
JatDiiica  has  1.H5  niilo-i  of  railway  ami  9')0  miles  of 
telegra[»h.  The  total  exports  in  1896  had  a  value  of 
£l,470,-24l  ;  the importeof  £1,856,378.  Tliodefences 
of  the  island  include  a  BriUsh  garrison  (the  West 
India  reglinento)  of  more  than  1000  men,  a  volunteer 
force  of  (50<t,  and  nnnierons  ctiast  hattericj*.  There 
in  also  a  Hemi-nuliLary  polire  force  of  about  700 
men.  The  piililic  debt  of  tiie  island  amounte<l  to 
£2,220,089  in  1896.  The  ptvcmniont  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor  appointeil  by  the  Queen,  assisted  by 
a  pnvy-oouneii  (which  fulfils  the  offices  of  an 
executive)  and  a  lej^islative  council,  both  partly 
electivo,  partly  nomiaated  hy  the  Queen  or  tba 
governor. 

Jamaica  w.h  di^roverod  hy  Colunil)U-^  in  1494, 
and  delinitely  tAkcn  pn^iKos^ion  of  by  the  Spaaianls 
in  ir>09.  I'he  original  inhabitants  WWe  peace- 
loving  Indians  (not  Caribe) ;  but  Ui«y  w«ra  piae- 
tically  extlnet  in  1650,  when  the  ishuid  was  oon- 
(jucred  by  the  En;,'lish,  an  expedition  having'  been 
went  out  for  that  piir|nwe  hy  Oliver  Cromwell, 
under  Adinir  tl  IVnn  and  \\"ii.ildi-s.  Jamaica  was 
formally  celled  to  England  hy  the  treaty  of  Motlrid 
in  1670.  The  place  of  the  native  fndians  was 
taken  by  negro  slaves,  imported  by  the  Spanianln, 
and  by  Irish  and  colonial  immi^rranta,  who  arrived 
soon  after  tht;  capture  of  the  island.  During:  tiie 
18ili  century  more  than  halt  a  million  slaves  were 
l>rou;;ht  over  from  Africa.  Under  English  rule 
tlie  chief  events  in  the  hi.'«tory  of  Jamaica  were 
frequMit  rebelliom  of  the  .Maronns,  a  conimiiiiity 
of  runaway  slaves,  who  had  obtained  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  ;  in  1831-32, 
a  ne;,'ro  insurrection;  and  on  Au^^'u.^t  1,  1H,'}4,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  Jamaica  receiving 
£6, lCl,!hJ7  as  her  share  of  the  compenj»ation  money. 
The  chief  result  of  this  la-^t  event  was  to  ruin  the 
sugar-growing  of  Jamaica,  princitMilly  owing  to  the 
dimcult y  of  procuring  lalM»nr.  The  negnws  refuae<l 
to  work,  now  they  were  free.  The  lihtTation  wa.x 
followed  hy  conceHsions  of  representative  ami  con- 
stitutional rights  to  the  newly-lil^erated  slaves. 
But  the  e.x^nment  proved  a  failure.  The  negroes 
eoDsidered  it  a  grievance  that  offices  in  the  magis- 
tracy were  not  more  frequently  conferred  on  than. 
They  wi-licd  to  suppress  cootie  immigration,  which 
temled  to  kee|)  »lown  wage*.  They  sought  to 
obUiin  land  without  rent.  The  more  vi(dont  even 
suggested  the  e.\ pulsion  of  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion of  the  island.  In  1865  the  discontent  was  at 
its  height  In  October  of  that  year  the  ne!g[roe8 
rose  in  revolt  and  massacred  twenty-three  whites. 
Martial  law  was  prindainjed  hy  (Governor  Eyre, 
who  s\ippres.He<l  tlie  rising  with  rcnolute  vigour, 
though  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  rioters 
were  in  some  cases  perhaps  unnecessarily  severe. 
For  the  course  he  had  taken  Ck>vemor  Evre  was 
thankeil  by  the  Jamaica  Assembly  ;  but  in  England 
a  diflerent  view  was  taken  of  his  conduct  (see 
Eyre).  He  was  recalled,  and  the  representative 
constitution  was  suspended.  A  new  constitution 
tnw  fnuiMd  in  1800,  under  wUeh  tha  island  is 
mom  gowned  like  an  ordinary  crown  colony. 
There  seems  to  he  good  authority  for  the  statement 
that  from  the  catastrophe  of  ISfio  a  new  life  has 
sprung.  Crime  has  diminishe<l  ;  and  education  lias 
everywhere  advani  ed  among  the  black  population. 
A  ooUection  of  Jamaica  products  was  exhibited 


with  very  satisfactory  results  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  of  1876 ;  and  an  e.xliibition  in  Jamaica 
of  native  products  was  opened  in  the  antnmn 

of  1890.  !New  roads  have  oeen  forme<l,  harlKmrs 
an;  l>eing  constructed,  and  the  Kio  Cobre  irrigation 
canal,  he;,'un  in  1S7'2,  will  give  fertility  to  50,000 
acres  of  the  plain  l)etween  Snanbh  Town  and 
Kiugston.  Thanks  to  the  CuWn  refugees  who 
have  taken  several  of  the  long-forsaken  aqnr 
estates,  property  is  looking  up,  and  the  ofliral 
statements  .sho«  that  the  export  trade  is  increas- 
ing, though  slowly.  Although  Jamaica  Iuls  not 
refovere<l  its  former  commercial  prwperiiy,  the 
negroes  cannot  now  l»e  descrilied  a.s  idle.  They 
onlnvate  their  provision  grounds  with  care,  and 
are  especially  active  in  developing  the  fruit  trade. 
Extreme  poverty  is  unknown  among  them,  and 
(lioy  are  (fescrilied  as  a  law-abiding  and  inoH'ensive 
community.  See  the  Jmuaica  JtanUbooi:,  issued 
at  the  government  piintingmAoe,  Kingston;  and 
Harper's  Maijazine,  1890. 

Jamaica  Bark.  See  Caribbbb  Babe. 
Janaloi  Pepper.  Bee  PiMSNTa 

Jnmbnsar,  a  town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Boml»ay,  is  situated  30  mile^  SW.  of  I>aru<Ia. 
Pop.  11,47'9.    Cotton  is  prepared  for  export. 

JmcSt  the  name  of  at  least  three  persons  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  early 

Chiisfian  churcn  :  (1 )  James  the  EMer,  son  of  the 
tishciiiiaii  Zehedee  and  lirolher  of  Joliii,  one  of  the 
three  chief  anion;,'  the  twelve  apostles,  put  to  death 
hy  the  swonl  ninler  Herod  Agripjia,  44  .\.D.  His 
day  falls  on  July  25;  in  the  (inek  Churcli,  on 
April  3a  According  to  a  baseless  legend  be 
journeyed  to  Spain:  whence,  as  Santiago,  he  is 
reverenccil  as  tne  patron  saint  of  that  cnuntr>-. 

(2)  James  the  Younger  (the  Little,  not  the  Less), 
son  of  Ali>ha  us,  was  likewise  an  apt»stle.  and  is 
honoured  in  the  Creek  Church  on  October  9; 
by  the  Catholics,  along  with  Philip,  on  May  I. 

(3)  James  the  Great,  the  eldest  among  tlm 
•brethren*  of  Jesnn,  according  to  Josephus  {Amt. 
XX.  9,  1 )  was  stone«l  to  death  hy  command  of 
the  high-prie*tt  Ananus  in  (i'i  A.n.,  during  the 
interval  between  the  departure  of  Kestns  and  the 
arrival  of  a  new  procurator.  The  last  is  identical 
wiUi  the  James  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.,  xv.,  xxi., 
and  Gal.  i.  19,  who  was  the  bead  of  the  Christian 
community  of  Jenisalem,  and,  according  to  H^e- 
sipi»ns,  liore  the  surname  of  the  Just.  His  day 
falls  in  the  Greek  Church  on  (>ct<d>or  S.T  Most 
theologians  consider  him  the  author  of  the  epistle 
which  bears  his  name,  although  it  has  been 
ascribed  to  both  tlie  othera,  to  the  aon  of  Zebedee 
so  late  as  1 876  in  an  able  oommentaiy  by  the  Rev. 

F.  T.  Ua^ssf  tt. 

The  Kpi^tle  of  James  stands  first  ainon;^  the 
cnthoJir  epistles,  and  is  a  kind  of  en(  ydical  ail* 
dressed  in  the  first  place  'to  the  twelve  tribes 
which  are  scattered  abroad,'  to  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispennon.  It  was  written  by  a  Jew  for  Jewish 
readers,  all  of  whom  are  suppo-'  d  to  Ix*  subject  to 
the  Jewish  law,  and  it  was  undouliteiily  written 
early,  perhaps  alsiut  .'lO  a  d.  at  latest,  certainly 
Wore  the  uestruclion  of  .Jerusalem.  It  cannot., 
however,  be  proved,  thou;4li  genoally  a.«sume<.l, 
that  tlie  epistle  must  have  been  written  before 
Paul's  first  mis«»ionar>'  journey,  or  Iiefore  the 
.\|M»st(i]ic  rouncil.  Those  who  read  into  it  a 
desire  to  counteract  the  eileets  of  a  mifcconstruc- 
tion  of  St  r.uil  -  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
of  course  demand,  as  will  be  seen,  a  later  dat«. 
The  epistle  was  not  admitted  into  the  canon 
j  without  some  difficult,  and  it  is  not  much  quoletl 
by  the  earlier  writers,  Origen  indeed  being  the 
I  earliest  we  finil  quoting  it  hy  name.  Euschivis 
I  places  it  in  his  list  of  books  controverted  bat 
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leeagnued  by  mmt  (Antileijonima).  anil  Jerome 
•xpiMMs  tba  doubt  mora  stronjfly  91111.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  silent  al>oat  it,  as  also  is  Ter- 

tullian,  nor  is  it  lueiitioued  in  tho  Mnratorinn 
Fra^'nient.  But  it  wfi?*  early  ackno\vlo<l;;f(l  l>y 
tlie  Syrian  Cliurcli,  aiui  it  iw  found  in  tlie  I'esliito; 
while  there  is  abundance  of  lean  direct  proof,  aa 
we  find  startling  i>arallelH  and  coincidences  too 
nnmerous  to  be  aceidontal  in  The  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanns,  and 
IrenieuH.  It  wa-^  finally  df^clared  cannnical  liy 
the  thinl  CouiaU  of  Carthage  (397),  ami  alreaily 
we  find  it  acknowledged  )»y  Cyril  of  JeruRalcni, 
Kitiphanius  nf  ('ypruH,  Atiianasius,  Gr^^iy  of 
Nazianzus,  an<l  all  later  tlieolugians,  doWD  to  the 
time  of  the  Uefonaalion,  when  it  was  rejected  by 
EranmuM  arid  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  stigniatiiietl 
by  Luther  as  'a  iIowiiTi^,'lit  epistle  of  straw  .  .  . 
With  nothing  evanj:<'licai  alxnit  it,'  from  its  sup- 
posed contnulii-tion  to  iiis  fundamental  Pauline 
dogma  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Calvin 
dispvted  tills  judgment,  and  maintained  that  tlio 
epuitle  wa«  not  unworthy  of  an  atnistle. 

The  aim  of  the  ejiistle  is  trirou^iliont  etliical 
rather  tlim  doctrinal,  Cliristi;iiiity  Wmii-,'  promi- 
nently  put  forwani  as  the  ethical  fuUilnient  of  the 
law,  the  perfect  man  being  he  whose  faitli  has 
eontaotly  proved  itself  in  pnMtloe,  and  who  is 
patient  vnaer  all  trihnlation.   ft  echoes  eloftely 

the  lanKtia;.'e  and  method  of  riirist  himself ;  as 
jU-VHcliiaj,'  Miys,  '  essftitially  it  in  the  tofuliin^  of 
(  liti^t.  antl  thus  there  is  little  teaching,'  ahoiit 
Ciirixt.'  Besides  the  di»coui'ses  of  the  Master, 
e^porially  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  find 
distiaet  traces  of  familiarity  with  the  Witdom  ^ 
Snfomom,  and  the  Eeelexinstieus  of  the  son  m 
Sirafh.     Formalism,   greed   of   gain,    respect  of 

IH-r-ons,  fuI^eliWMl,  evil  siM-akiiig,  lM>a>*ting,  wran;»- 
ing  and  bittemcfs  in  deliate.  attention  to  dog- 
matic definitions  instea<l  of  holiness  of  life — such 
are  the  sins  against  which  the  author  inveighs 
with  vivid  and  abrupt  invective.  His  Greek  is 
aansnally  pure,  and  some  scholars,  as  Schmidt, 
Berthohlt,  and  Ili^hop  Woi d-^w  orth,  have  su^»pose<i 
that  llie  epiMtle  was  first  written  in  Animaic  and 
afterwards  traui«late<l. 

The  pajwage  in  the  seoond  chapter  (14-28)  has 
been  interpreteil  by  many  theologians  as  a  direct 
attack  nn  the  Pauline  view  of  fuilh  an<l  juHtifica- 
tion,  that  (_'Iirist  by  his  death  bad  accomplislie<l  a 
new  onh  r  of  saU .it irm,  in  wliich  the  law,  wiiich 
was  merely  temporary,  wiuh  now  abrogate*!,  and 
that  thus  Chiistuuiity  had  Httctl  itself  to  liecomo 
a  oaivetsal  religion.  Bat  the  undoubted  difference 
of  tone  is  rather  that  of  a  dlflTerent  point  of  view 
than  of  coni«cious  contradiction,  an<l  hatl  the  writer 
luul  Paul  "  epistles  Ijcfore  him  wo  might  well  have 
exixNted  tliat  lie  would  have  said  much  mme. 
loiiectl  the  whtdo  treatment  suggcstsy  want  of 
•eqaaintancc  with  Paul's  epistles  Tar  more  than 
a  criticism  of  his  doctrine,  and  tlie  works  required 
by  James  are  not  at  all  the  works  of  the  law  con- 
demned by  Paul.  Paul'.H  ooti<  eption  of  faith  is  a 
c<»riipl''t«'  spiritual  communion  with  tho  Ke^leemer, 
efrect«'<l  hy  the  free  gift  of  God,  in  consequence  of 
a  pirjfound  conviction  on  the  sinner's  part  of  tlie 
saving  meritJi  of  Christ's  death,  the  source  of  a  new 
holy  fife  in  Christ  and  of  love  at  once  to  Oo<l  and 
man.  To  James,  again,  faith  is  an  assent  of  the 
tiiiiikiiig  iniii  l  [o  the  oneness  of  GihI  and  tiic 
Me»sianie  work  and  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
a  prcltriiinaiy  condition  indeed  of  iustificaiion  ana 
eternal  salvation,  but  yet  sometuing  atiU  to  be 
nMide  perfect  by  the  good  works  which  are  the  ont> 
wanl  fruit  of  Inward  love.  Good  works  are  an 
external  aildition  to  lailli,  uniting  with  it  and 
e-^mdeting  It,  re;^nled  as  a  necessary  coi-ollary  to 
justihcatioo,  rather  than,  as  with  l^aul,  a  spon- 


tant'ous  and  visible  fruit  of  the  consciousness  of  a 
completely  new  relation  to  God  attained  throngk 
an  antecedent  jnstifieation.    To  PanI,  wyn  Wdas, 

this  is  an  act  of  grace  in  wbicb  rigliteousness  is 
iiuput^nl  to  the  sinner  ;  to  .lames,  the  act  of  a 
jmlge\\lio  hy  a  juilicial  ilecision  attests  tlie  light- 
eou^ucK-s  aii  proved  (Matt.  xii.  :)7),  and  thus  pro* 
cures  deliveranoe  from  destruction.  Panl's  eon> 
oeption  is  more  philoaopliieal  and  compreh«iiaive| 
but  it  by  no  means  dtdvdes  the  conception  or 
James,  which  is  at  onoeeeilier  in  time  and  adantod 
ill  the  first  instance  to  a  narrower  circle  of  reailers. 
Paul's  emphatic  definitions  were  meant  to  oppose 
the  Judaising  party,  who  would  have  narrowed  the 
largeness  of  Cliristian  liberty  by  enipliasising  tlie 
necessity  for  the  works  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  James 
meant  to  strike  at  tlie  lingering  Jewish  notion  that 
to  l»e  a  child  of  Abraham  was  the  mo«t  imwrtant 
consideriition,  and  that  besides  this  an  intellectual 
assent  to  the  special  claims  of  Christ  was  suHicient. 
Uu  faith  without  works  is  not  Paal's  justifying 
fkith  at  all,  bnt  the  pttifitless  faith  witnont  love 
condemned  in  1  Cor.  xiii. 

The  Tubingen  school,  a.x  might  have  been  ex- 
pecttsi  iniiii  its  central  a^sumpliMH  of  an  curly 
opposition  between  the  Jewish  ami  (>entile  parties 
in  the  Christian  church,  clainicil  the  Plpistle  of 
Jamaa  aa  a  polemic  against  Paul,  and  made  its 
author  a  peeudonymons  writer  of  later  time,  who 
employed  the  name  of  .lames  as  an  acceptnl  ty|»e 
of  spirittialised  Jc\\is]i  (  hristianity.  Schwegler 
eIalK)rated  thi^  view  of  the  cjii^tle  much  more 
fully  than  liaur  himself,  regarding  it  ait  a  [tarallel 
to  the  Clementine  Homilies.  He  makes  the  anti- 
thesis between  rich  and  noor  in  the  oiistle  refer 
to  secularised  Panline  Gentile  Clirlstfanity,  as 
contrastetl  with  primitive  ('Iiii--ti,in  Kliniism, 
an<l  further  reads  into  the  epistle  jK>iemical  refer- 
ences to  Gnosticism  and  the  j>ersecutions  of  the 
time  crif  Trajan.  Uausrath  refers  it  to  the  same 
period,  and  eonsiders  it  a  direct  answer  of  Jewish 
Christianity  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Hil- 

Smfeld,  again,  pushes  it  back  to  the  time  of 
oniitian,  exiiluining  tho  v  isdoni  attacke<l  as 
Paulinisin  which  iuul  thrown  the  church  into 
disunion  by  ita  doctrinal  disputes,  and  the  Chris- 
tiani^  of  the  writer  as  Eaaene  and  Orphic  in 
character.  Holtanann  deelares  for  the  aame  date, 
maintaining  tho  dependence  of  the  epistle  on 
the  Pauline  epistles  together  with  the  Epistle  to 
tlie  Hebrews  and  the  AiMxcalypse,  on  the  first 
Canonical  Gos|)el,  First  Peter,  and  the  Kpistle 
of  Clement,  and  explaining  the  rich  as  dis- 
tinguished  aspiranta  to  Chrtetianity.  Similarly 
Von  Soden  places  the  epistle  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Domitian  pentecutions.  and  |>ronouieee  the  author, 
whom  with  Holtzmann  and  olhem  he  transfers  to 
I  Rome,  us  of  a  kindled  epirit  with  Clement  and 
Hermas. 

Bsridss  the  nnsral  fartvodeelions  of  Blsek,  De  WcttcL 
&  Davidmn,  Hilgsiifeld,  Holtsnsnn,  Sslmeo.  Doth,  and 

Wcixn,  and  the  works  on  the  New  Testunent  esnoB  fay 

Kirde.f.  r,  Over).tck.  Wistcott,  and  Zahn,  may  he  con- 
suite  I  the  cperial  coiiiincntariin  by  F.  T.  Pa««€tt  (1876), 
Renss  (l.'*?^*'.  Krdniaiin  ( IKM  I,  ScJu  ^g  (lS,s;<i.  H  H. 
Phxillptre  (1A,S4),  V>'.  IJry-clllftg  ( l.'^,s,S ;  the  .^tli  id.  of 
the  coiiiiiu-ntar)-  in  tlii>  Ej--"'ti  i-lu.<  //"//-/AdrA  I,  and  R. 
Jolinstonc  ('i^  ed.  188?i).  TItc  quention  of  Ut«  brstlirva 
of  the  Lord  Is  disflmssd  under  Jooin. 

JninCH  I.,  king  of  Sc.ilan.l  flKHV.'lT),  the 
second  and  only  surv  iving  son  of  Kohert  III.,  wa» 
born  in  135)4.  His  early  education  wiut  entrustc<l 
to  the  learned  and  virtuous  Bishop  Ward  law  of 
St  Andrews.   His  elder  brother,  MtvM,  Duke  of 

!  Rotlie^ay,  n.  rerkle>s  and  dissipBte<l  youth,  bad 
died  at  Falkland  -it  was  strongly  snspected.  but 
not  proved,  a  victim  to  tl>e  unpriiicijili  I'l  ani'  iMon 

'  of  bis  uncle,  tlie  Duke  of  .\lbany,  and  King  liubcii 
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resolved  in  1409  to  send  his  younger  M>n  for  safety 
to  France.  But,  thougli  a  tmoe  at  that  time  existed 
betvroen  England  and  Scotland,  the  reasel  in  whieh 

the  voiiii;;  jiririrc  luul  eiiiluuked  was  seized  hy  an 
En<{lisli  cruiHcr,  ami  Jatties  an«l  liia  attendants 
were  carried  to  London,  and  comndttetl  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  detained  a  prinonor  in  En^i^land 
fnr  the  long  space  of  ei>;)iteen  years,  no  douht  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Thike  of  Albany,  on  whom 
the  Kovemmcnt  of  S<*otIand  had  devolve<l  on  tb© 
death  of  RolH-rt  III.  in  1406.  Henry  IV.  made 
some  compensation  for  his  cmel  injustice  to  the 
young  prince  by  carefully  instmcting  him  in  all 
the  Icnightly  aooomplisbments  of  the  age,  and  he 
net  ooly  became  (tweingaished  for  his  dexterity 
in  martial  c\-rrri  but  he  could  play  well  on 
the  lute  an<I  lia.  {)  ;ind  other  musical  instrutuRntj^, 
was  a  skilful  cali^rraphor.  ilhiminator,  and  painter 
in  miniature,  and  had  also  a  consi<lerable  know- 
led|{e  of  medicine.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany  iu  1419,  his  son  Murdoch  sueoeeded  to  the 
regency.  Under  his  feehle  rale  the  oonBtry  fell 
into  a  state  of  ilUonlor,  almost  of  anarchy,  till  at 
lenprth  Mnnloch  liiiiiself  ^'lew  weary  of  tiis  position, 
ami  took  -^ten^  Ui  jinicure  the  return  of  tlie  lawful 
sovereign.  The  conditioa<«  of  bis  release  were  defi- 
nitely arranged  May  12,  1423.  It  was  stipulated 
that  £40,000  was  to  be  paid  to  defray  the  mpense 
of  liis  maintenance  and  edneation.  Jamee  had  in 
a  singularly  romantic  manner  gained  the  affections 
of  Jane  Ikaufort,  a  daughter  of  the  Elarl  of 
Somerset,  niece  of  Richard  II.,  an<I  ^nand (laughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  on  Fcbmarv  '2,  1 424,  they 
were  married  with  all  the  pomp  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. The  royal  pair  then  set  out  for  Sicotland, 
and  were  welcomed  with  joyous  acclamations. 

James  found  his  kingdom  a  seene  of  lawle*"»  ex- 
cess and  rapine,  mainly  owing  to  the  \\  eakne'<s  nf 
the  government  and  the  turbulence  Af  tlie  nobles. 
He  at  ODoe  set  himself  to  restore  the  legitimate 
aathority  of  the  erown,  and  to  rescue  the  oommons 
from  oppression  and  plunder;  but  in  carrying  nnt 
the*e  prai^ewortby  objects  he  sometimes  lost  fight 
of  !>otli  infrcy  and  justice.  Eight  months  after  his 
resUtration  he  suddenly  swooped  down  njnm  his 
cousin  the  former  Regent  Albany,  two  of  his  sons, 
and  his  aged  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 
They  were  bron^t  to  trial,  but  the  natore  of  the 
charges  a^inst  them  is  not  known.  They  were 
found  guilty  and  execnt«<l  amid  general  compassion 
and  i  <';;ivt ;  the  people  l>elieved  that  it  was  >iMiply 
an  act  of  cruel  revenge.  Jaine?*  tlien  seized  anil 
imprisoned  fifty  of  the  Highland  rliiefn,  and  put  to 
death  the  most  obnoxious  ringlea«ler*.  He  deprived 
the  powerful  Earl  of  Maixh  of  his  estates,  and  on 
the  death  of  tlie  Karl  of  Mar,  the  victor  at  Ifar- 
law,  he  seized  the  earlduin  and  annexed  its 
immense  estates  to  the  crown.  Meanwhile,  into 
the  parliament  he  introduced  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation, (uid  for  the  first  time  eauaea  its  acts  to 
be  pnbli«lie<l  in  the  Language  of  the  common 
people.  It**  enactments,  \vjiicli  were  judicious  and 
cnli;:litene<i  lieyond  the  age,  con)i>rclii-nrieii  the 
subjects  of  agriculture,  commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactures,  the  regulation  of  weights 
and  measnras,  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  Koi  the  police  of  the  omintiy.  He  renewed 
commercial  intercourse  with  tlie  !S*etherlands,  and 
concluded  a  Bati»factor%*  tn>aly  ^^ith  Denmark, 
Norway,  an<l  Sweden.  He  drew  rloser  tlie  ancient 
bond  of  alliance  with  France,  an«t  gave  his  eldoot 
davghter  in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin.  But  he 
nnfortunately  persis^ted  in  carrying  out  han>hly, 
and  sometime*  unjustly,  his  measure*  for  curbing 

the  power  of  flu*  nolih-^,  M  lilrli  fxrit.'d  nnt  \\it!)OUt 

c<'iuse  strcmg  ilLiCi>nt<jiil  uud  apprelieu^iua  trnioug 
the  whole  body. 
Mis  confiscaiion  of  the  earldom  of  Strathearn, 


which  had  devolveil  on  Patrick  Graham,  hrongot 
I  matters  to  a^  crisis.^  A  oonspiracy  was  fbrawd 
.  a^inst  the  Idttg's  life,  headed  by  nis  nnele,  tl>e 

Earl  of  Athole;  Sir  I lobort  Stewart,  his  grandson  : 
and  Sir  Rolwrt.  (Iraliain,  uncle  of  the  Earl  of 
Strathearn,  who  had  personal  as  well  as  family 
injuries  to  revenge.     The  plot  M  as  carried  into 

(  effect  at  Perth  on  the  2(>tli  of  I'td.mary  1437. 

I  The  king  was  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  when 

'  there  was  a  great  noise  and  clashing  of  arms 
heard,  and  a  band  of  a-^sa-^-sins  led  by  Graham 
broke  into  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans 
where  the  court  was  residing.  The  bolts  had  been 
removed  from  the  diamber  door,  bat  Catharine 
Douglas  heroically  thrust  her  arm  Info  the 
pta])le.  It  wa.s  instantly  broken,  and  the  ruffians 
burst  into  the  chamber.  The  king,  who  had 
sought  rcfn;:e  in  a  vault  nnder  the  floor,  \v  :'i^*■ 
covered,  and  aft^^r  a  detsi>erate  resihtancc 
cruelly  murdered.  The  murderers  were  all  appn>- 
hendeii  in  lets  than  a  month,  and  put  to  aealli 
hy  tortttTCB  shoele{n|[r  to  hnmanity.  By  his  wif^ 
the  heroine  of  the  Kinffit  Quair,  he  left  one 
son  (his  feucceji.'ior )  ntul  five  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Marguerite  cl'Kcos^e,  dauplnne  of  Fmnoe, 
was  a  gifted  poctees.  Janie^  was  nnqoe«tioiiably 
the  aliMSt  of  the  Sttiwart  sovereigns,  and  was 
possessed  el  kigh  poetical  genius.    His  principal 

I  poem,  entitled  2%e  Kinnit  Quair  (i.e.  the  king's 
quire  orlxiok),  is  remarlcable  for  ele^'anec  of  dii- 
tion  and  tender  delicacy  of  feeling.    Tlie  lnniii>rous 

Sicces  Chnst's  Kirk  on  (If  (ireen  and  I'MU  to  the 
'Uiy  are  much  later  conipositions ;  but  a  '  iisllad 
of  (t04Ml  Counsel,'  written,  unlike  T/ic  A'inrtj*  ^wrtir, 
strictly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  is  ascril>cd  by  Pn>- 
fe«isor  Skeat  to  James.  See  Professor  Skeat's  edi- 
ti  i'i  of  'J7if  Klnifls  (,hi<iir  (  Siot tish  Text  St)c.  1884>, 
and  Kossetti's  noble  lallad,  'The  King's  Tragedy.' 

JaaiM  IIm  li>n;4  «>f  Scotland  (14.37-60),  was  only 
seven  yean«  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  niorder. 
.So  alarming  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  tlie 
queen  mother  deemed  it  ne<"essar>'  to  take  shelter 
with  her  ."on  in  tlie  castle  of  Etfinborgh.  Along 
with  Sir  .Alexander  Livingston  of  CaUendar  she 
was  entrusted  with  tlie  care  of  the  young  king; 
bat  Sir  William  CMehton,  who  was  appointed 
Chancellor,  and  was  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
kept  posses-sion  of  his  person,  until  the  queen 
contrived  to  eonvey  lier  s.ui  out  of  the  fortress 
concealed  in  a  ohe«t,  and  UM>k  rufuge  with  Living- 
ston in  Stirling  Castle.  Crichton  was  besieged  in 
his  atrongliold,  mmI  compelled  to  make  his  sub- 
mission. Meanwhile  the  coantry  was  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  fends  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  l>on;.;la-«  in  14,'i9  removed 
the  only  lestrainin;:  pow.r.  Livin^^ston  avaikd 
himself  of  tlio  marriage  ui  th«  queen -do wa;,'pr  to 
Sir  James  Stewart  of  Lorn  to  compel  her  to  re-sign 
her  office  as  gnanlian  of  the  king.  Crichton  and 
Livingston  became  reconciled,  and  were  now  the 
sole  rulers  of  the  kingdom,  till  in  1449  the  yOBVig 
kiiiL.'  .OHsunied  the  reins  of  government.  Hfe  dis- 
played great  prudence  and  vigour  in  the  manage 
mnfit  of  public  affairs,  aitd  inflicted  condign  punish- 
ment on  the  Livingstons  for  tlieir  treatment  of  his 
mother. 

The  truce  which  hml  for  some  years  existo«l 
]>etv\ei'ii  Fn;:laiid  and  ^intlarid  expired  in  144^, 
and  war  wa»  rencwetl  on  tlie  liordern.  I'eane,  hnw- 
ever,  was  rcetomd  in  the  following  year  by  the  eon« 
elusion  of  a  permanent  truce.  In  June  1449  Janiea 
married  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Arnold,  Dokeof 
(Jueldri  s.  He  [iro<  uied  from  the  ])ar!iamenta  num- 
Iwr  ot  judicious  erKietujcnts  for  the  repression  of 
outrages,  the  itnp.utinl  u-liuitii-tratinn  of  inslice. 
the  pnitection  of  the  tenants  of  the  feudal  barons 
from  snninmry  ejection  from  their  lands,  and  for 
the  punishment  uf  uiaraudera  But  his  effbrta  to 
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proaiote  the  social  welfare  of  the  people  were 
greatly  o>Mtmct«d  Md  thwarted  by  the  nolilee, 
and  efliv>oinlly  by  the  Don{i;taMB  (see  DovOLas)  ; 

Earl  Williiiiii  W-nt  liis  wliolo  piu'rL'if">  to  obtain 
jire  euiinent  position  an<l  jvovvcr,  and  he  enterwl 
into  a  trea.<«on&)>Io  Inind  with  the  E;irl«  of  Crawford 
and  Koss.  James  invited  him  to  the  court  at  Stir- 
ling, and  eanieiitly  nrge*!  him  to  witiidraw  from  his 
enpif^ment  with  Crawford  and  lima.  Douglas  in 
a  iiau<;hty  and  insolent  manner  refused  to  comply 
with  this  request;  and  tlio  kitijj;,  wliose  temjuT  wa-n 
naturally  fiery,  lost  all  self-command,  and  8tahi)cd 
the  earl"  with  his  dagger.  Some  of  the  courtiers 
nleroed  hU  body  with  tw«nt^<aix  wounda.  After 
thb  atrocioas  mnrder  the  friends  and  vamals  of 
the  earl  made  war  on  the  king  nntil,  by  lilwral 
prDHiist'*  of  land  and  honours,  Lonl  Hamiltf)n  and 
ollitT  powerful  nol)li»?<  wt>ii'  iiidiicid  lo  abandon 
their  cause;  tlieir  e^tatea  were  then  forfeited,  and 
tliej  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England. 
JuMS  WM  M  inHated  at  the  condnct  of  the  Yorkist 
faetioii  in  proteeting  and  pensioning  the  exiled 
I)<ui;ilaHei<  that  he  unwisely  suffered  himself  to  l>e 
entan^rlwl  in  the  contest  Ijctween  the  rival  houses 
<it  York  an<l  Lanco-ster,  and  TnarcliiMl  for  England  in 
140<i  at  the  liea<i  of  a  powerful  army.  He  laid 
?*iejje  to  Hoxhurgh  Castle,  which  was  at  that  time 
tn  the  hands  of  the  Eaglish,  and  was  killed  liy  the 
borsting  of  a  caanoo. 

Jaaiefl  III.  (1460-88).  bom  in  1452,  succeeded 
hb  father,  James  II.,  in  1460.  The  guardianship 
of  the  yonn;;  monarch  was  entrusted  to  hb  motiier 

and  Kenne-Tv,  Hishop  of  St  Andrews,  a  prelate  of 
great  f<a;.'.i.  ity  and  inU-gritv,  while  the  Earl  of 
An;^i!«,  t  liirt  of  the  *  Ked  t>oii^'lasi-i,'  was  maile 
lieutenant  generaL  Under  their  management  the 
government  of  tba  Idngilom  was  carried  on  judici- 
ously and  ■uwtwftilly ;  bnt  the  death  of  the  earl 
in  1462  and  of  the  hbbop  in  1406,  while  the  king 
was  still  a  l>oy,  left  the  country  a  prey  to  the 
faetiouH  and  amhitions  nohh>«,  conspicuous  atnong 
whom  wa>  Lord  llovfl,  liif,'h  justiciar.  Lord  Uoyd's 
son  was  ereateil  £)arl  of  Arran,  and  in  1469  he 
obtained  the  hand  of  the  king's  sister,  the  Princess 
Margaret.  The  ambition  iad  arroganee  of  the 
funily,  however,  led  to  their  downfall.  Tho  Bail  of 
Armu  ileil  to  the  Continent;  and  after  his  death, 
wliieh  took  phiceapparentlvl>eforcl47"2,  the  Princess 
Marirnret  marrie<I  Lord  Hamilton  (1474),  wliose 
desi'cndantH  l>ecame  hy  this  alliance  the  neare.st 
heini  to  the  crown.  When  the  king  readied  man- 
houd  tho  defects  of  hb  cliaracler  beMMno  apparent. 
He  had  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind  and  fine  tastes, 
Wfu-  t'onilof  inathematifs  and  of  music,  and  iHw^iensed 
great  ••kill  in  arcliiteeture  ;  but  he  wa-  ijuite  unfit 
Ut  rnle  a  tonjitry  like  Scotland  at  that  period  and 
to  keep  in  order  its  rude  and  turbulent  nohlcM.  He 
u  .%<«  fond  of  money  and  of  pleasure,  and  spent  his  time 
in  the  society  of  architects,  painters,  and  musicians. 
Tlie  nobles  were  indignant  at  the  slight  thus  put 
i!i»>n  them,  and  attacli''<l  (liemselves  to  the  kings 
lirothern.  the  Duke  of  .Vlljauy  and  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
uho  were  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  skill 
in  militaxy  exercises.  James  became  jealous  of 
their  pOfNUaii^  and  put  them  in  prison,  whence 
Albany  escaped  to  tho  Continent,  hut  Mar  died  in 
oonfinement.  Albany  had,  in  fact,  aspired  to  the 
cronn  and  had  encaged  U)  hold  it  as  the  vit^sal  of 
K«Jwar<l,  ktn>;  of  England.  In  retaliation  for  an 
invasion  of  the  countr)*  by  an  English  Hoet,  James 
snnuaoned  the  arrsy  of  tne  Idngdom  to  make  an 
teroad  into  England.  The  army  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Lamler  wln-n  the  disafTecte*!  nohles  stnldenly 
»eijfc(<il  the  ro\al  favoiiril»'s  and  han;;fsl  tlieiii  on  a 
bridge  liver  tlie  river  I.i'Jidcr  — .\npi»*  oKtainitiL,'  the 
nanio  of  Uell  the-Cat  from  his  UddnesM  iu  taking 
thif  initialive.  Hetuming  tn  Edinhaigh,  they 
coMwitteii  Um  king  a  eiuse  urisooer  to  tlte  oastle  of 
S7V 


Edinburgh.  A  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
the  king  and  hb  brotiier,  but  it  was  of  short 
dnration.   The  oonsidracy  among  the  noblea  wan 

speedily  renewetl.  Tliey  rose  in  open  reltellion,  and 
inchued  the  young  hejr  to  the  throne  to  liecome 
their  nominal  head.  The  king  wiv*  sni)jiort«Hl  by  tlie 
northern  harons,  Imt  they  were  greatly  out  tnimbered 
by  the  rebels.  An  encounter  took  plate  lietween 
the  two  bodies  (18th  June  1488)  at  Sauchiebotn, 
al»out  a  mile  from  the  famous  field  of  Bannoekbnm. 
When  the  hatlle  was  pdiiK'  a;,'ainst  tlie  royalists 
the  kinj,'  gallopeil  from  llie  held,  hut  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  at  a  place  called  IJeaion's  Mill, 
and  then  murdered.  James  left  by  hu  queen  tliree 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  sncoeedea  to  tm  throMb 

James  IV.  (USS  l.'l.^)  was  Imm  in  1472.  Ho 
was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  was  induced 
to  join  the  disalVected  Karons  in  their  reltellion 
acainst  his  father,  hut  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
tm^te  was  a  mere  na-ssive  tool  in  their  bands.  The 
remorse  which  he  felt  on  learning  of  hb  ftUher's  mnr- 
der, shown  hy  his  wearing  an  iron  chain  round^  hb 
wai»t  and  su'lnniiting  to  various  otlx  r  austerities 
bv  way  of  penance,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of 
his  consciousness  of  guilt.  Hb  confedenites  in  the 
rebellion,  as  might  have  been  expected,  turned  their 
victor}-  to  thdr  own  advantage.  They  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  most  important  offices  of  state,  of  the 
money  in  the  royal  treasurv,  and  of  tiie  late  king's 
jewels.  They  fuid  even  Clxe  ellVonteiy  to  accuse 
the  loyal  barons  of  treason,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  their  estates,  whieh  wen  divided  amoiig  the 
leedinig  oonspirators. 

When  tlie  young  king  reached  maturity  he  ex- 
hibited great  energy  and  good  sense  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  afl'airs,  in  viudicatinj:  law  and 
punishing  cnme,  in  encouraging  shiiilniilding,  and 
in  developing  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of 
the  countr}'.  He  gradually  withdrew  his  confidence 
from  the  barons  who  had  used  him  as  a  tool  to  gun  * 
their  own  selfish  ends,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  (c].v.  )and  other  trustworthy  counsel- 
lors. James  vigilantly  guardcnl  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  papal  court,  and  firmly  asserted 
the  eodesiaatical  independence  of  his  kingdom. 
Hb  romantic  and  rosli  dbposition  inilut*ed  him  to 
BU]iport  the  cause  of  the  impostor,  Perkin  Warlieck, 
who  visited  Scntlaml  in  149o,  and  to  invade  Eng- 
laml  in  Ins  i.rli;ilf  However,  in  14!17  a  truce  for 
seven  yeais  wius  e»»n(duile<l  In'tween  the  two  king- 
doms, and  in  June  1503  the  Scottish  king  was 
mMTied  to  Maigsiet,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
yiT.->an  allianee  which  led  ultimately  to  the  anion 
of  the  erown»<.  .lanies's  afFahle  tnanners,  frank  di."*- 
]>o>ition.  anil  splendi<l  hospitality  made  him  hi^'hly 
jiopular  aniont;  his  Mi1ijr<-t-i,  and  his  friendship 
wfis  court«Hl  hy  foreign  sovereigns,  Henry  VIII., 
who  luscended  the  English  thn)nc  in  ir>U9,  joined 
the  lesgne  against  Franoe,  while  James  adhered 
to  the  ancient  allbnoe  with  that  oonntry.  Petty 
disputes  arose  iH'tween  the  borderers  of  t!ie  two 
countries,  and  inroads  were  made  <»n  both  sides. 
James  w.as  itidii^iiant  at  the  ra]>ture  of  two  privateers 
commanded  by  the  famous  Andrew  Ikirton,  who 
fell  in  an  engagement  with  two  English  men-of-war, 
and  all  retlress  was  refused  by  Henn*.  Tlie  French 
king.hani  pre«se«l  by  the  Spanish  and  English  armi*"?*, 
made  strentious  efforts  to  oliiain  a^-i>tanee  from  the 
ScotJ»,  and  the  French  ijuwn  addrihM-d  a  letter  to 
James  eallin;;  herself  bis  mistress,  and  entreating 
him  for  her  »ake  to  ailvanoe  three  feet  into  English 
gitmnd.  He  was  nnfortnnat4*lv  induced  to  comply 
with  her  retpiest,  and,  di««re':arAing  the  entreaties  of 
his  fjut'en  aiul  tlie  reinon>«tianri-s  of  hb  cminsellors, 
he  snmmoned  tlie  army  of  hi-*  kin;.'dom  and  in^alIl■d 
England  in  the  summer  of  I.'»I3.  Hu  luitrereU 
alHiut  the  Borders  nntil  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had 
oullectcd  a  powerf ol  army  to  reiicl  the  iuv«»iun.  A 
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battle  took  place  at  FlrxMcn  (q.v.).  9th  ScptemW, 
in  whtcli  the  .Scotti>li  'k'liv^  and  the  llowcr  of  liis 
nobility  and  genlr>  Umi  their  lives.  Jaincs  |«v-- 
Bes8«d  excel  lent  abil  ities  and  jjreat  acconipl  is  1 1 1 1  u- 1 1 1  s , 
bat  be  was  headstrong,  obstinate,  and  impatient  of 
eontnulietioii,  licentions,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  pro- 
fuse  in  bu  expenditure.  See  Gregety  Smitb'a 
Dayn  of  Jama  iV.  (1890). 

James  V.  (1513-42),  ulm  wius  l>om  on  th*'  inth 
of  April  1512,  awemled  the  liironc  at  a  most  critical 

Erio«l :  for,  though  contrary  to  exj»ectntion  the 
id  of  Sanvy  did  not  in%'ade  ScotUind,  (be  kin;,'- 
dom  was  torn  by  inteatnie  feuds  between  rival 
factions.  The  f|ii«'»ni  dowager,  headstrong  and 
pa&sionate,  wa9  a])i>ointed  re<;ent.  About  eight 
niontlM  after  the  king's  doatli  f«he  gave  birth  to 
a  Bon,  who  di«Hl  in  infanry ;  and  four  months  later 
i*he  married  tlif  voun;,'  Karl  of  AngttS,  bead  of 
the  DouglaA  family.  Her  nianiagc  put  an  end 
to  her  regency,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of 
the  younger  brother  of  James  III.,  was  i;ivited 
from  France  and  chosen  in  her  room.  Amid  the 
cimtentions  of  the  rival  French  and  English 
factions,  and  the  private  quarrels  of  the  noblci*, 
tlie  eonntrv*  wa*  remiced  to  a  state  of  almost  total 
anarchy.  TJie  intri^^iios  of  Henry  coiitriliutod  not 
a  littlo  to  fotiieiit  the  prevailing diwirflcrn.  Albany, 
who  in^^i^*tt•<l  on  revLiiting  Franrp.  r<'turni'<l  aft<  r 
the  lapite  of  a  few  nionthn  to  timi  the  Hotniltons 
and  Donglanes  at  open  war;  and,  after  vain 
dforta  to  assert  the  anthority  of  the  govern- 
ments be  obtained  permisftion  m  tlie  beginning  of 
l.'>24  to  revisit  France  for  a  limitetl  perio<l,  l>ut  did 
not  return.  Meanwliile  the  young  king  Inul  \xiyn 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  who  instnicted  him  in  all  manly  ami 
liberal  accomplishments:  bat  his  mother  int<frnipted 
his  edncation.  Mid,  with  the  awristance  of  her  brotlter 
Henry  VIUL  In  llHSI,  when  James  had  reached  bis 
thirteenth  year,  put  him  at  the  head  of  tlie  jioveiii- 
nient  in  onter  that  »lie  and  lier  faction  might  mis- 
pivem  the  kingdom  in  liis  name.  She  had  now 
become  tired  of  Tier  huisUind,  and  after  a  gtmd  deal 
of  dilBenlty  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  divorce 
from  him,  and  married  young  Henry  Stewart,  a  8on 
of  Lord  Avondale.  In  the  following  year  the 
custody  of  the  young  king  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  DouglaHei>,  who  kepi  him  a  close  piiiMmer 
until  he  made  his  escafie  in  1528,  and  asHumeil  the 
position  of  an  independent  sovereign.  He  dls- 
Jdayed  ^reat  firmness  and  resolution  in  earrj-ing 
out  his  jn<licioua  policy,  though  unfoitunately  hi-^ 
morals  had  been  aeeply  injured  by  the  manner  in 
whicbthebase  sycoph  LMi  i  the  court  hod  pamlen.d 
to  his  paitsions.  He  expelled  from  the  kingdom  the 
Douglases,  who  had  cntere<l  into  a  traitorous  league 
with  England,  severely  punished  the  Border  free- 
booters, eltastised  the  insnrgent  HifbbuiderR,  re- 
newed the  ancient  cotnmercial  treaty  between  Scot- 
land and  the  Netherland.".  instituted  the  Odlege  of 
Justice,  and  took  inea-<nres  to  protect  the  ]iejisantni' 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  barons.  Hia  sympathy 
with  the  common  people  and  his  habit  o^  vixitin^' 
tiieir  houses  in  ai^pise  procured  for  him  the 
designation  of  'the  king  of  the  commons.'  In  1536 
James  undertook  a  voy;i;^'('  to  France,  and  on  the 
l^r  of  January  1537  he  was  married  to  Majjrlalene, 
da\i^hier  of  f"rancis  I.,  who,  however,  died  in  the 
following  July.  In  June  1538  James  married 
Mar>'  of  Guise,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longneviile 
and  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

Meanwhile  the  principles  of  the  reformed  fuith 
wereniaking  progress  in  Si  >'tl.ind,  and  IIcnr\' VIII. 
tried  to  induce  \m  nephew  to  loliow  his  ecclesiastical 
policy  and  to  repudiate  thi-  autlionty  of  tlM  fMtpal 
MO.  "^Bnt  James,  though  he  looked  with  a  aevere  eye 
upon  the  wrgniwn  wealth,  idleneaa,  and  eomip- 
tion  of  tiia  dergy,  found  it  mcaasaiy  to  i«ly  onthetr 


fxitnmrt  in  onter  to  reduce  the  exorUtaBt  power 

of  tlie  nohles.  The  bi!4lio|M«  on  their  part  strnvp  to 
lirirtL'  aUont  a  rupture  with  England.  Witli  the 
letpe  of  ^'ainiiii:  over  lji-<  nephew  to  adopt  his  policy, 
Henry  invited  tlio  Scottish  king  to  meet  him  at 
York  in  the  autumn  of  Iftil,  and  wailed  there  six 
days  for  him.  But  Janm  waa  indaoed  to  breali 
bis  engagement,  and  tlie  pmid  temper  of  the 
Engli.sh  monarf  li  fired  at  the  insult  Other  causes 
of  otrenoe  arose,  and  war  broke  out  betwe*»n  the  two 
countries  in  1542.  An  arni>  of  ;$0,(«)(»  men  under 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  onlered  to  invade  Scot- 
land ;  l)Ut  the  attempt  ended  in  nothing.  A  Scot- 
ti.sh  army  levied  to  oprnwe  the  invaders  ad%'ance<l 
n-s  far  as  Fala ;  the  notdes,  however,  while  willing 
to  support  James  within  the  kingiloiii.  rt-fased  to 
follow  him  Ijeyond  the  frontier.  Another  army 
was  shortlj'  after  levied  by  the  exertions  of  tlie 
clergy  ;  bnt  the  command  of  this  army  ha%'ing  been 
nnwisely  given  by  the  king  to  a  favourite  named 
Oliver  ?>inclair,  the  nobles  again  refused  to  act 
Wliile  the  Scottish  army  thus  disputed,  a  l»ody  of 
En;,'lisli  Honlerers  fell  upon  and  completel\  rM  iied 
them  at  S<dway  Moss,  taking  many  pnsonera, 
James  was  cimipletely  overwhelmed  by  this  shame- 
ful <liscomfitare,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  the  deenest 
despondency.  He  retired  to  FalVland  I^lace 
att;u'ke<!  In-  a  slow  fever  which  no  skill  could 
remove,  ami  he  die<l  there  18th  I)eceml»er  15-42,  in 
the  thirty  lir^t  year  of  his  age.  He  left  one  lei^iti- 
n»ate  child,  the  ill-fated  Mary,  who  wiis  only  a 
few  days  old  at  his  death,  and  six  natural  children, 
one  of  whom  waa  the  celebrated  B^^nt  Moray, 
See  Bapat,  La  Mariaga  de  Jarqttet  F.  ( 1 889 ). 
James  I.  of  Enoland  igi  "  25)  and  vt.  of 

Scotland  (1567-1625)  v,at>  the  only  son  of  Mar>-, 
t^ueen  of  Scots,  and  Heno',  Lord  Danilcy.  He  waa 
honi  in  £dinbiixgb  Caatle  on  the  19th  Jnne  ISSi, 
at  whidi  time  nnpleaMat  reUtiom  between  Hary 

and  her  huslund  were  l)eginning  to  develop  them- 
selvei*.  Then  followed  the  murder  of  I^amley  in 
Fehniary  1567,  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  IJothwell 
in  May,  the  rising  of  the  nobles  at  Cariieny  Hill 
in  June,  and  the  subee<r|uent  imprieonnient  of  Maiy 
and  enforced  resignation  of  hereroWQ.  JnOMW^ 
quence  of  this  rapid  course  of  events  Jamea  was 
piwlaimed  king  of  Scotland,  2ntli  July  I5G7.  The 
nation  at  this  time  was  rent  by  faetiom:^,  and,  an 
w.-is  customary  in  Scotland  under  '  baim  kings,' 
each  faction  sought  to  have  powM^^ion  of  the  per- 
son of  the  monarch.  James  was  placed  in  Stirling 
( ';istle  in  the  keening  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  here 
he  received  his  eoucation  under  the  famons  scholar 
(ii^rge  Ihu'hanan.  \V;ii  in  eleven  years  Morav, 
Lennox,  Mar,  and  Murton  liad  successively  held 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  when<  in  1578, 
the  Begent  Morton  waa  drivra  from  jpower  Jamea 
himself  nominally  assumed  the  direeuon  of  affairs. 
Bnt  the  government  of  \m  advisers  wns  unpopular, 
and  Moiton  once  more  succeeded  in  re  cstAidish- 
ing  himself  in  the  regency.  About  this  time 
dames  began  to  exhibit  that  partiality  towaiiia 
favourites  which  waa  ao  characteristic  a  featore 
of  liis  life:  and  aa  accomplished,  but  troeolent 
and  unprincipled  soldier.  Captain  Jamee  Stewart^ 
whom  ho  create<l  Earl  of  Arran,  was  the  favourite 
with  whose  help  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
(another  favouiitei  the  king  was  enabled  tinally 
to  break  the  power  of  Morton.  After  Mortoo'a 
execution  ( 1581 )  James  ruled  the  kingdom  througil 
his  two  favourites,  not  without  much  discon- 
tent and  grumbling  on  the  part  both  of  the  kirk 
an-i  the  iioliilitv,  Hence,  on  12th  Angust  1682, 
occurre<i  the  well-known  Raid  of  Ruthven  (q.v.), 
when  the  king  wa-*  forcibly  seized  by  a  party  of 
his  nobles,  and  under  their  direction  waa  obliged 
to  saiictimk  the  imprisonment  of  Arana  and  kin 
banishment  of  Lennox.    In  1M8  ft  eovBter^ykt 
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etfecte*!  the  king's  freedom,  when  he  imnie<liately 
reatorwl  Arrnu  to  ikiw er.  The  confe<ler;itf  lni<i-»  were 
obliged  to  tlee  to  Enghind,  whence,  in  ).'>!>•'),  through 
the  connivaaMttf  Queen  Elizalieth,  they  rettiruccl, 
•ad  with  ao  wrmy  of  10,000  mea  foreeil  James  to 
e«|iita1aile  in  Stirling  CMtlei  Airan  once  more 
w.xs  Itoniahed,  nn<l       or  agaiti  rr?<toreil  to  {>(nvpr. 

In  1586Qaeen  .Mary,  tlicn  a  prisoner  in  Knglaml, 
WBB  condeinnetl  by  tlio  ijiglish  court  lo  Ik! 
MtMUted.  James's  conduct  at  t\\i»  time,  taken  in 
conweetiop  with  hia  previous  attitude  towards  iiis 
motberf  aod  hi*  salMeqaeot  friendly  alliance  with 
Eliabeth,  has  lieen  Boverely  censured  by  lMar>''s 
MitiaanA,  and  in  truth  doe«  not  a<]inir  of  iiuk-Ii 
defence.  In  the  winter  of  1589  he  went  to  l)<'niu;u  k, 
where  he  married  tlie  Princess  .\nnc  { I.">74 
daughter  of  Freilerick  II.,  king  of  that  country. 
Darins  tiie^  and  snbsequent  veara  James  was  fre- 
qoMifcly  in  condict  with  the  ihvebvterians  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  Roman  CfathoHcH  on  the 
otlier.  Like  EIi«il>eth,  he  liatol  Puritanism,  and 
wa*  not  diMincliued  towards  wtmc  mtxlihed  torn> 
of  RonmnUin.  The  spirit  of  Presbyterian  ism  he 
ntftuded  as  too  democratic,  and  wan  therefore  dis- 
posed  to  introdnee  Episoopaey  into^  Sootland,  and 
did  ultimately  (in  16(K>)  micceed  in  estahliMiing 
btjthops.  In  ctmscqncnce  of  tlii«  t-cndency  the  king 
had  frequent  theoh)gical  discus-sionH  witli  the  Pres. 
byterian  miniHtera ;  which  diflcus»ion8,  however, 
were  not  alto^ther  unwelcome  to  him,  as  he  hiul 
a  ateoag  taate  for  polemios..  From  1901  to  15M  the 
Rofnaa  Cktholie  lords  in  the  north  were  in  »  state 
of  wmi-inMirreotion  ;  but  James  finally  marclied 
against  them,  and  the  disturbances  were  sup- 
preeneit.  In  HKMi  occurrc<l  that  strange  episode, 
the  Gowrie  ConHiiirucy 

During  the  wnole  of  Elizal>eth'n  long  reign  the 
distarbing  elemeat  in  English  politics  had  been  the 
question  of  the  snecession  to  toe  throne ;  this  was 
linally  settled  when,  on  the  death  of  that  queen  in 
l<i03,  Janu-s  VI.  of  Scotland  ascended  tlie  English 
ihroiiiv  H''  w.-vH  at  first  well  rcceivetl  by  Iuh  snlijects 
in  England,  but  Buli««eqnently  became  unpopular  by 
reofton  of  bis  continued  partiality  towards  favour- 
ites. He  also  degraded  the  prenwative  of  the  crown 
\rf  the  sale  of  titles  of  dignity :  the  title  of  baronet, 
which  he  originated,  conid  be  liought  for  £1000,  a 
l»an»ny  far  £.tUOO,  and  an  earldom  ftir  £20,000.  His 
chief  "favourite  at  this  time  was  Roltert  Kerr,  or 
Carre,  a  Scotchman  of  the  Border  family  of  Kerr 
of  Perniehirst,  on  whom  he  showered  honoars  and 
emoluraenta,  Hnally  creating  hira  Earl  of  Somerset 
When  Carre  fell  out  of  favour  he  was  8ucceode<l 
by  the  notorii»us*  l{uckiti;.'liain.  The  kin;,'  n  illy 
governed  through  these  minions,  and  the  name  and 
prentif^e  of  England,  to  fmrniidable  under  Elizalieth, 
sank  into  insignifieaaee.  In  1617  James  revisiiett 
SeoUand,  signalising  Ms  reapi»earaBe«  among  his 
Scottish  nubje^'tis  hy  seveml  angry  <li"»nutes  with 
til*"  clergv,  in  wliich  tin'  king  did  not  always  come 
otT  \  i<  t4>ri.>n-..  Hi^  cliir^t  >  in,  H>  iny,  Prince  of 
Walew,  having,  to  the  great  grief  of  tlio  nation,  die<l 
in  1612,  the  succession  devolved  upon  his  second  son 
Ciiaries  (afterwards  Charles  L),  between  whom  and 
a  Spanish  princess  the  king  was  long  anxious  to 
effect  a  marriii-e,  but  after  yearn  of  negotiation  tite 
project  wfis  not  niiece^sfnl.  Buckingham,  who  wa.s 
eatro»te<l  too  much  with  the  conduct  of  the  atl'air, 
acted  raitbly  and  unwisely,  with  the  contHiquence 
that  war  broke  oat  Wtween  the  two  countries. 

James  died  on  27th  March  1625.  Ilin  character 
has  lieen  paint***!  in  various  colours  by  different 
Iti«torianH.  Snllv  i  pigrammatically  descriU'd  him 
as  'the  wiliest  tool  in  Christendtun  ;^  and  Macaulny, 
in  OOa  of  hia  antithetical  sentences,  exaggerates 
tUa  aipaet  of  Jamas's  cbaraotcr  by  stating  that  *  he 
«aa  faillMd  maiM  ip  of  two  man -a  witty,  well- 
imI  ■oholar,  wbo  wrala^  dispatad,  and  hanngaed. 


and  a  nervous,  drivelling  idiot  who  acte«l.'  By 
more  recent  historiuiis,  iinwever,  snoli  as  Von 
Ilanke  and  Mr  S.  K.  (ianliner,  his  character  has 
been  treated  more  broailly  and  mildly ;  but  perhaps 
tlie  best  popular  estimate  of  the  man,  his  nuuineit, 
and  his  peealiarities,  is  the  representation  of  him 
wliich  is  given  by  Scott  in  T/ic  Furtiinc^i  of  Nigel, 

The  literary  tustes  wliioh  ,]anies  liiul  acquired 
under  the  tuition  of  Buclianan  appearol  in  after 
life  in  various  works  which  he  isi>nc<l,  but  none  of 
w  hicli  ever  liecame  poj)ular.  These  are  Essays  of 
a  rmUia  in  tk»  IHvtn*  Art  of  J'oesie  (1584); 
Poetical  Exereue*  at  Vaetaii  Hours  ( 1591 ) :  Demon- 

iilninr  fl-'DTI;  Rusifiron  1)1,1(1)1  |  (|.\  . ),  in  ^vldch 
lie  emlMnlicd  his  Hmiewhat  extreme  views  as  to 
the  divine  right  of  Itings;  and  the  CmmttridaH  la 
Tobaixo  ( 1616). 

Besides  the  hbtotisiissltssdy  named,  sswsUss  Barton, 
Tjtlcr.CaMerwood.&a.the  following  nsjhstvsd:  Oosd- 
niHu's  Court  of  James  I.,  edited  by  J.  &  Brewer  (t  vela 
1  s.l'.i ) ;  Tkf  Secret  Historii  of  the  Court  of  Kitui  James  I., 
edited  ).}■  '"^'r  W.  Soott  ( 2  vola.  1811),e«ntainin^  Osborne's 
Mcmijim,  Wc'ldon's  valuable  Court  of  Kn\<j  Jainn.  lKc. 

Jnmcs  II*  of  England  and  Vli.  of  .Scotland 
(1GH.>-H8)  wiy*  the  second  surviving  son  of  Charles 
I.,  and  was  bom  15th  October  16:^^  A  sliort  time 
l>efore  his  father's  execution  he  ewaped  to  Holland, 
and  shortly  after  went  to  Franc  e.  He  .•served  for 
some  time  in  the  French  army  under  Tureiine,  and 
wlien  he  was  obligeil  to  leave  the  French  territory 
on  the  ooudusion  of  peace  between  the  English 
Commonwealth  and  Loub  XIV.  he  entered  the 
inilitarj-  ser\  ice  of  Spain.  At  the  Restoration  ( 1660) 
James  was  recognised  as  Duke  of  York,  and  was 
ma<le  Lord  Hiv'li  Admiral  of  Fngland.  In  Novem- 
Iter  1659  he  hail  marrietl  Anne  livde,  daughter  of  the 
Chancellor,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  had 
some  skill  in  maritime  affaire,  and  in  l(k)5  he  com- 
manded an  English  squadron  whidi  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  a  Hutdi  Heet  under  Adminil  UjHlara. 
In  1(»7  I  he  again  encountereti,  off  the  coast  of  Suf- 
folk, the  1  hitch  UhI  by  the  celelmited  I»e  Kuyter, 
an<l  tlie  conllict.  which  was  olwtinately  contested, 
terminated  at  nightfall  in  a  drawn  battle.  On  the 
death  of  Anne  Uyda  in  1671  James  made  a  publie 
avowal  of  Ids  eonveidon  to  the  Roman  Catliolie 
faith.  In  1673  the  English  parliament  pasftvl  the 
Test  Act,  reoniring  all  civil  and  military  ollicers  to 
subscrilie  a  ileclaration  against  transubstnniiation, 
an<l  to  receive  the  s.*\orament  acconling  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Janu  s  was  (  onsequentlv 
olilige<i  to  resign  the  ottice  of  Lord  High  AdmiiaL 
Shortly  after  lie  married  Mnr\',  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  M<Mlena.  Tlic  ii.itional  ferment  occasioned 
bv  the  8Up]>«»sed  Piqush  Plot  ln'came  mi  formidable 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the 
Continent,  and  daring  his  abs^-ni^e  an  attempt  was 
made  to  exelnde  him  from  the  throne.  He  returned 
at  the  clofic  of  1670,  but  King  Charles  found  it 
necessar>'  to  require  him  to  remove  again  from  the 
court,  and  he  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  take 
the  manngemetit  of  its  affairs.  The  cruelties  wliich 
he  iiilli<  t»  d  on  the  Covenant«l«  liave  left  an  indel- 
ible stain  upon  his  nemonr.  Meanwhile  the 
Exclusion  Bill  was  again  introdneed,  and  was  twice 
jiavs.'d  by  the  Comnums,  but  in  the  first  instance 
It  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  on  the  second 
occasion  it  was  lo-t  by  the  dissolution  of  tin'  oar- 
Hament.  James  then  returned  to  England,  ami  in 
direct  violaUon  of  the  law  t4M>k  his  seat  in  the 
council,  and  resumed  the  direction  of  naval  afTaira. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  in  1685  James  ascended 
the  tliroiic.  and  on  taking  his  seat  at  the  bead  of 
the  council  Isianl  lie  detdared  his  resolution  to 
maintain  the  established  government  l>oth  in 
church  and  state,  and  to  respect  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  But  immadiataly  after  hb  accession 
ha  prooaedad  to  lovy,  on  his  own  warmnt,  witboak 
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wAiting  for  the  meeting^  of  pArliMuent,  tha  eoBtoint 

ftT'!  cxi'isc  <lntie«  which  they  hivl  granted  to 
Chill  ies  only  fill  life.  He  sent  a  luiMfiion  to  Uome, 
IhmkI  m;t'<«  (otciitatiously  in  pablic  with  regal 
Bitlendour,  became,  like  his  brotner,  the  pensiunetl 
Hlave  of  the  French  kin^,  and  made  the  interesta 
of  lua  kingdom  snbiervittit  to  the  urUitnoy  and 
smUfeiom  aaBigm  of  that  monordi.  In  Soouand, 
at  his  iiistnnrc,  the  ponccntion  of  the  Covenanters 
was  renewtMi  %vith  inorca.'*c<i  severity  and  cruelty, 
anil  a  law  was  pa»se<l  t'njiclin;^  that  :itt<'nil;iiic(;  at 
a  ooMventicle,  either  m  a  preacher  or  a  hearer, 
bhoTiUl  Ije  punis>lied  with  death  and  confiscation 
of  finodn.  After  the  futile  rebellion  of  JamesV 
nephtMv,  Manmuuth  (n.v. ),  came  the  'Bloody 
Assi/f,'  prenidcd  over  by  the  infattioiw  JeffreyH. 
iu  wliich  320  jwrsoiia  were  hiuigud  ;  the  judicial 
munler  of  Alice  Lisle  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt  pro- 
dace<l  on  especially  strong  impraeaion  on  the  public 
mind.  The  suHpension  of  toe  Test  Aet  by  the 
king's  own  authority,  his  prosecution  nf  the  fiovcn 
bishopfl  on  a  char^p  nf  8c<htioti8  libel,  his  coufeniii;,' 
ecck'^iastical  !  ;i  ii  ch  on  Roman  Cathnlics,  }iis 
violation  of  the  n;,'liiH  <»f  the  univejisiLies  nf  OxfonI 
and  Cambridge,  hi"'  ptnti  for  packing  parliament, 
nnd  nnmeroaa  other  arbitrary  nod  despotic  act^t 
■bowed  bu  fixed  determinntioa  to  deetrmr  the  con 
Btitntion  and  to  overthrow  the  chiireh.  The  indiu'- 
nation  of  the  iie<)|i!c'  was  iit  len^'th  ronsed  agaiimt 
biia,  and  it  iKvuine  eviiient  that  liis  expulsion  from 
the  throne  w^ls  necessary  for  the  welfare  ami  safety 
of  the  nation.  The  interposition  of  \Viliiuiii, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Jamee's  aon-in-law,  was  formally 
■olidted  by  oeven  inflnenUol  politidans,  and  was 
readily  granted.  He  landed  at  Toilmy  on  the  -Jth 
of  Noveiiilier  li>HS  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  l*egan  bin  niareh  towards  London.  He  was 
ever>'where  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  while  James  was 
dCMrted  not  only  bv  hb  ministers  and  troops,  but 
even  by  bie  daught^  the  Princess  Anne.  The 
nnfortnnate  king;  on  the  first  appearance  of 
danger,  hat!  sent  lii'*  \\  Ui'  mid  infant  stm  to  Kianee, 
and  lie  soon  after  made  hia  encape  from  the  c<iiuitr3' 
and  joined  them  at  St  <  iemiains.  He  was  hospit- 
ably received  Vy  Louis  XIV'.,  who  nettled  a  pensiim 
on  hiin.  In  the  following  year,  aiileil  by  a  small 
body  of  French  troops,  he  proceeded  t4>  Ireland  and 
made  an  inctrcctual  attempt  to  regain  his  throne. 
He  was  defeaf.  d  at  the  l>attleof  the  Hoyne,  and  i.>- 
tumed  to  8t  tiermains.  where  lie  r»*»ide<l  until  his 
death,  6th  September  17<>1,  in  the  Bixtv-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  two  daugbten— ^ory.  married 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Anne,  afterwards 
queen — and  one  son  by  his  second  wife.  James 
Francis  E«lward,  usually  designated  the  Chevalier 
rie  St  (;(><irv:<«  (hoc  .1  ,vc  ( /KlTtS ),  He  bail  oI.h<»  sev- 
eral iilegiiimate  children — one  of  wboni,  Marslml 
Ber\vick,  wan  a  renowned  nilitaty  commander. 
See  the  bislociet  of  England  to  JiMMilar.  Ranke,  IJn- 

8.rd;  BnnMt^t  Stttorv  of  hi»  <Mn  Time:  Macrihcrson's 
kUtrif  of  Ormt  BrUam  (1776)  and  O 
(1775);  the  Lives  by  C.  J.  Fox  and  Clarke  (IHlG); 
Wfllwood'K  Mtinoir*.  and  I.Hlta'H's  Relation  of  State 
Affiirt :  Wdson's  Jnmet  II.  and  Iht  Duke  of  Krrvick 
(187t>);  C»ni|>aria       Cavelli,  Iifniur.i  Sf,i,irtf  A 

St  Oermnin  (Pari«,  1871);  Bloxani'n  Mnmlalm  CyiUie 
awl  Jam-*  If.  ( IKSii ) ;  works  dtcd  it  CBABUtS  IL ;  tad 

UttcleS  elEVLN  UlsHOI':^  &C. 

James.  <;r:onGE  Payne  Rainsfokd,  romance- 
writer,  uas  l.oiii  ill  London  in  18<H.  The  son  of  a 
well-known  itiiysician,  he  was  educated  at  Green- 
wich and  in  France,  and  bv  seventeen  had  wrltt4?n 
some  etu«tern  talw,  wliieh  ?ound  favour  with  W'mAi- 
iiigton  Irving,  Thereafter  he  ceo-scd  to  write, 
dictating  iii-teaJ  to  an  ariuuni<  iivis  hi-  '  thirk 
coming  faiuieH.'  In  ail  he  pubiisliud  seventy  neven 
works,  in  l!N  v<ilunies— hietOtioal  roni.inces  inostly. 
out  also  bii^ip^aphies,  poem»t  iic  The  beet  wwe 


among  the  earliest— JSKSeAeftinf  (1829)  and  fffnrf 

^Irisfcrton  (lSn'2V  He  v,  [i-  I'.ritish  consul  at  Kich- 
mond,  Vir;,'inia,  t'l  in  1ho2  all  IS.>S.  and  then  at 
Venice  till  hi  iiath  there  on  9tl»  June 
'G.  P.  K.  Janiea'  may  be  clasHcd  as  a  hybrid — a 
Productive  hybrid — between  Duma-i  and  Mrs  Ann 
kaddiife.  Leigh  Hunt  writea  kindly  of  him,  and 
Sir  ArehilNld  AliMm  eonld  *mnrt  with  plearaie 
to  Ilia  varied  compositions,'  which  ei'en  yi  t  n  ly  be 
safely  r©comme«»l«l  to  the  'young  pen«on.'  Bnt 
his  two  hoi-Henien  will  be  rcniemliered  best,  if  not 
indeed  solely,  by  Thackeray's  parody  Barbazurt. 

James,  Sir  Henry,  director  of  the  Geological 
Sur\'ey  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  bom  near  St  Agnes  in 
Cornwall  in  1803.  He  passed  in  IH'i.'i  from  the 
Itoyal  Militaiy  Academjr,  Woolwich,  into  the 
Itoyal  Engineers.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
diicetor  <if  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  ;  in 
l.S4(j  liea^l  of  the  Admiraltv  works  at  Portsmouth  ; 
in  lS."i'2  director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the 
I'tiited  Kingdom;  and  in  1857  chief  of  the 
Stati-tieal  and  Topographical  Department  of  tl>e 
War  Oiiice.  He  was  knighted  in  18G0,  and  mode 
major-general  in  1888.  He  died  at  Southampton 
on  June  1S77.    From  his  pen  came  several 

works  on  geology,  surveying,  &c.,  including 
Ordnnnee  Irigonometrical  Sttrvetf  of  IreJuna 
(18,')8)  and  Account  of  the  Frmapai  Trianffulo' 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  (18M).  By  means 
of  zinco-nhotographv,  a  process  which  he  invented 
in  1859,  lie  pnxliicccl  fac-similes  of  Dontesday  Book 
[W'l  v(ds.)  and  of  national  MSS,  of  Kn^laod  (tO 
Anne 6  reign),  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland. 

James,  Lord  ( of  Hereford ),  Q-  C. ,  bom  at  Here- 
ford in  IJ^'iS,  received  bis  edocation  at  Clitdtenham 
('ollef,'e,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle 
Temple  in  lS."i'2.  In  1S,">0,  and  nt,'ain  in  1851,  he 
had  attained  legal  distinction  as  iectnrer's  prinO' 
man  at  the  Inner  Temple.  lie  U'came  a  Qneenii 
Counsel  in  18(»9,  a  bencher  of  his  Inn  in  1870; 
and  in  March  INisO  entered  the  House  of  Comntons 
forTannton.  He  continued  to  represeu  Tuuiton 
in  the  Lil>eral  int«re^l  until  1885,  when  he  wait 
returned  for  Rur^%  in  lAncashire.  He  made  a  con- 
siderable mark  in  the  debates  on  the  Judicaton 
Bill  in  1872,  and  in  the  sneoeeding  year  was 
appointed  by  Mr  Gladstone  Soliritor  ^^eneral.  In 
1873  he  Ijecamo  Attorney -general,  ami  \vti»  knighted ; 
and  in  ISHO,  on  tlie  return  of  Mr  ( Gladstone  to  tiower, 
he  again  became  Attorney-peneral.  He  ablv  con- 
ducted the  CfnTupt  Practices  Pill  through  tiM 
House  of  Commons  in  1883.  Sir  Heniy  James, 
wan  offered  the  I>ord  Chancellorship  on  the  forma- 
tion nf  Mr  Gladstone's  third  administration  in 
)mt  lie  declined  to  take  othee  in  eonseqoenee 
of  his  inability  to  sui'iiort  the  rremicr'i?  Iri'-h 
Home-mle  iM)licy ;  anu  iu  he  was  re-elected 
for  Bury  unopposed,  as  a  Lilieral  Unionist.  He 
tiefendeil  the  Time^  l»eforo  the  PameU  Commissioa, 
and  strongly  op|>oAe<I  the  second  Home  Rnle 
Hill.  Created  L<»rd  James  of  Hereford  in  1805, 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

James«  Henry,  an  eminent  American  novelist, 

was  l>i»rn  in  New  York.  15th  April  184.3.  He  was 
until  hirt  father's  death  known  to  the  reading 
public  a.-,  IIt'nr\  .lanii's,  jiininr,  the  father  (IMl- 
82)  Wing  a  well-known  and  ori^'inal  theologicttl 
writer  and  lecturer,  the  exjionent  in  turn  of  Sande- 
manianism  and  the  system  of  Swedenboig.  The 
hoy  was  onemopoKtan  from  his  cradle,  voA  waa 
eiluca(>'d  under  his  father's  eve  in  New  York, 
Gene\  a,  Pari-,  and  Hnnlu;_'ne.  In  1802  he  enterwl 
fill-  Harvard  h-iw-sclnMil,  hut  his  destinv  Ava?-  to  l>e 
!«<>lt>ly  a  man  of  letters,  and,  after  the  usuai  pre- 
liminaries of  magadne-writing  and  shorter  stories, 
be  took  bis  place  among  contemporary  noreliata 
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with  Jtot/ericl-  Hudson  in  1875.  Alm-uly  in  1869 
h0  had  niifeTated  to  Eurui>e,  there  to  ror^ide  by 
tarns  in  England  luid  in  Italy.  He  i»  only  less 
eminent  as  a  critic,  and  bis  perfect  mastery  of 
ni<Miern  French  literature,  oAdvl  to  lii-.  nutinal 
subtlety  of  perception,  has  given  a  quite  extra- 
ordinary value  to  his  delightful,  clever,  yet  in- 
•ffcetive  studies  collected  in  Freiu-h  I'ofU  and 
JVMilltC  1878)  and  Partiai  PoHraiU  (1888),  the 
lttt«r  paiticalarly  marred  by  inconclusive  conclu- 
sions and  too  indiscriminate  admiration  of  his 
friends.  His  ifn u4/u>m<  ( 1879),  in  'En;,'ll.sh  Men 
of  Letters,'  is  clever,  hut  scareely  a(ie«iuate.  He 
haspublished  also  pen-sketches  of  Old  World  things, 
M  PortraU*  of  Piocet  ( 1884)  and  A  LUtU  Tour  in 
/Vaii««(1884).  Among  bit  Dovds  of  greater  or  loss 
lengtliare  The  Amerwan{l9Ji)iTk»Eunpearulin'!S); 
Ihtitv  MUlcr  { 1878 ) ;  A  Bundle  of  Letters  ( 1879 ) ; 
H'tisntnglon  S'tttare  ( 1880) ;  T/ie  Portrait  of  a  Ladif, 
an  interrainahle  story  (1881);  T(des  of  Three  CUtcs 
(1884);  The  B<>s(onUin»{lHSG) ;  PrinccjitCcuamavtima 
( 1886)}  T/u  Dragie  Mtue  ( 1890);  The  Other  House 
and  AnAomufmsiiitt  1896);  What  Medeie Knew Kxid 
Thr  Si.ods  ofpoiftaon  ( 1897) ;  In  (he  Cnnc  { 1898) ; 
ami  Tm  a  u-X  i'  ,ird  Aye  ( 1899).  Some  of  liis  clever- 
t'-t  wurk  is  t'j  he  found  in  such  volumes  of  feliorter 
stories  as  Hlvria  Prrived  (1885),  2'he  Reverberator 
(1S88).  The  Ajqxni  iWr«(1888),  and  A  London 
Lih  nsas)  }  lU  Two  Magiee  ( 1808)u 

In  Bction  Jamea  may  be  said  to  lead  toe  BngUsh 
tM»clion  of  the  analvtical  ncliool  represented  in 
France  by  Hour^ret,  (tuy  de  Maupa^Aant,  and  otlier 
too  clever  youn^  writers.  His  .stories  (IcaI  mainly 
with  the  uneveutful  lives  of  Ameri<-AUH  livinu  i>r 
tmveUiiiff  in  Barope,  and  their  nmin  intereM  iic8 
in  the  sobtle  eontrasta  presented  in  the  oootael  of 
a  eomparativelv  new  wtth  an  ancient  civilisation. 
James  haM  paid  a  price  for  his  citizenship  of  tlie 
older  world,  and  Mime  of  hb  studies  have  r^x  n  far 
fram  pleasing^  tu  his  cimntr\'nien.  His  chief  wnnt 
mm  %  aovdist  is  a  lack  of  vigour  and  of  wiioleMime 
breadth  in  his  views  of  Ufa.  He  ehrinks  from  a 
strong  sitnation,  even  when  it  is  required  by 
dramatic  necewity,  and  his  constant  foible  is  ver- 
lx>*ity,  wliieli  III*  (-.rapes  only  in  lii-  >li(ut<.'r  stories. 
H\»  style  is  ever  neat  and  ^'raceful— a  medium 
admirable  for  gentle  satire  nii  human  weakness, 
vnftt  for  the  expression  of  the  tragic  and  dee|>er 
aide  of  aatore.  A  spirit  of  tranquil  in^imism 
hr>-.-\t)te<<  throuL'li  all  nis  work,  but  the  burden  of 
tiic  world  weiijhs  but  lightly  on  his  heart. 

f  HIT^.  John  Angell,  an  entinent  Conj^rega- 
tiooalisfc  minister,  was  bom  at  Blandford  i-orum. 
Paw tahire,  June  6,  1785,  apprenticed  to  a  linen- 
draper,  afterwards  studied  for  a  short  time  at  a 
di«H*nting  coilej^e  at  (iosport,  and  was  placed  on 
the  *  j»reAcli)n(,'  Ii«t '  at  MM  enteeii.  He  wa-s  Iii>;hly 
popular,  ami  xvlien  only  twenty  was  settled  lut 
pastor  of  the  '  church  meeting  in  Carr's  I^ne,' 
Birmbigham,  where  lie  remained  till  his  death, 
October  I,  1859.  He  pabliahed  a  multitiule  of 
serninrtH,  tracts,  aildrcfwes,  and  snmll  reli>;i«m>« 
volutiH-j*  (the  )>ent  known  lieinj;  the  Auxiout 
Jnquirrr),  M  liieh  had  a  vast  rir<Milnt ion  ( ooUeeteil, 
17  vola.  ItXiU-^i).    See  his  Life  hy  Uale  ( 18GI ). 

JlaaMMBt  AXKA,  authoress  and  art-critic, 
wh»  the  daughter  of  an  Iruih  miniature-painter 
nameil  Hrr*well  Murphy,  and  was  bom  at  r>nbHn 
in  174*4.  H<T  t'lrlhiHid  w  as  ]»ii.Hsed  in  the  north  «>f 
Eagland.  and  then  for  a  dozen  years  she  had  In-eii  \ 
agOWmeMf  wlieo  in  1823  she  married  Mr  Itoliert 
Tawaaim  a  barriater,  wlm  in  18'i9  was  appointed 
a  poiaae  judKc  in  Dominica.  In  conseqnenee  of 
Imr  husbands  harsh  treatment,  Mrs  Jamemm 
refaiigd  to  aeennipany  him  ;  and  save  durin^r  a 
liriirf  visit  to  <'aiiitda  iti  I H.'i<>-.1s ,  slie  efn*ed  to  live 
with  him'  Mrs  Jameson  published  in  1831  her 
fliM  impartaol  work,  entitled  Memaibn^  Female 


Soixrcigiis,  and  \X\\a  was  succeeded  in  the  following 
year  by  her  subtle  and  fascinating  Charfuterielice 
of  Shaketpeare'e  Women.  Among  other  topica 
upon  which  she  wrote  at  this  time  were  female 
laliour,  penitentiaries,  ami  hosjiitai  imrsin;.,'.  She 
further  published,  in  1833,  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
CharlfjII.,  in  Sketche*  of  Germany,  in  1838 
BambUa  in  Canada,  and  in  1846  ilevwirt  and 
Beeitfe.  But  it  is  as  an  art-critic  that  she  is  best 
remembered,  for  her  Handbook  to  Public  Gallcriee 
in  and  near  London  ( 1832) ;  Livet  of  Early  Italian 
rainttrs  (IS4."));  Po'tri/  of  Surrf/  auil  Legend- 
ary Art  (1848);  Lcgciuls  t/f  the  Monastic  CfrderM 
(18^);  Legend*  of  the  Madonna  (1852)  ;  and  a 
Commonplace  Book  </  Thoughtet  MemoHee,  tmd 
Fancies  ( 1854).  Her  worit  on  onr  Lord  and 
John  the  Bajjtint  iw  represented  in  art  was  com- 
pleted by  Lady  Eiuitlake,  She  died  at  Ealing, 
Maix'h  \\>,  IstiO.  See  the  Meuioiis  by  her  niece 
(1878),  and  the  new  edition  of  her  worlu  (6  vole. 
1880). 

Jameson*  Leandeb  Starr,  leader  of  the  raiil 
into  the  Transvaal,  was  born  at  Edinbur^ii  8tb 
February  1853,  studied  nmlioine  there  and  at 
Loudtm,  and  having  gone  to  the  Cape,  settled  in 
medical  practice  at  Rimberley  in  I878.  Throngh 
Mr  Rhodes  he  took  part  in  pioneer  work,  was  made 
administrator  for  tiie  S<Mith  Africa  Company  at 
Fort  Salisl>ury,  and  ci»noiliHted  eiiotiiious  intluenee 
and  popularity.  During  the  trouhk-.s  at  Johannes- 
burg batweea  the  Uitlaadar  reform  pariv  and  the 
Boer  govammentt  Janeaon,  who  by  order  of  Mr 
Rhodes,  then  Cape  Premier,  had  eoneentrated  the 
military  for(e'<  of  Rhodesia  at  Mafeking  on  the 
Transvaal  tiontier,  started  with  ."hX)  trtMH>er8  to 
su]i)>ort  the  Reformers  (29th  DeceniU-r  lht».'>  )  iust 
when  they  had  been  intimidated  hy  President 
Kruger;  and  after  riding  fwdless  for  twenty-four 
hours  the  parl^  eneountered  on  1st  January  1886 
an  overwhelming  Boer  force  strongly  posted  at 
Kru;.'ei>ilor).,  to  the  west  of  Johaiino!.hur;i.  .'sur- 
prised and  di^4apI)ointetl  that  no  »ui>port  came  to 
them  from  Johannesburg,  they  fought  gallantly 
till  their  ammunition  was  exhausted  and  till  Ikier 
reinforoementa brought  up  artillery.  Then  Jameson 
and  450  men  surrenderea,  and  were  imprisoned  at 
Pretoria,  but  handed  over  ere  long  to  the  Britbh 
authoriticM  for  trial.  .Tameson,  who  arrived  in 
England  two  months  after  the  raid,  was  in  August 
condemned  to  fifteen  months'  impriscmment,  with- 
o<it  hard  labour,  Hir  John  Willoaghby,  military 
chief  of  the  expedition  (an  otBeer  holding  Her 
Majesty'H  commission),  to  ten  months,  and  *  Dr 
Jim's'  other  officen*  to  minor  terms  of  imprison- 
nn-nt  all  as  lintt  ela-s  iiiis4lerneanant».  The  private 
troo|H'rs  were  not  punished.  This  disastrous  raid 
provoked  tlie  Gwman  Emperor's  congratulatory 
letter  to  Knmar.  wUeh  eause<l  such  fieroe  resent- 
ment in  Bntatn  and  nearly  led  to  war  with 
Gennany. 

Jameaon,  Kookrt  (1772-1854),  geolosiat, 
iMirn  at  Leith,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
city  and  under  Werner  at  Freil»erg  (I8U0-2).  was 
elected  in  1S04  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Histor>'  in 

the  univen»it  V  of  l'diiihiii^,'li.  .\f  lirst  a  Wernerian, 
he  adopteil  Hutton's  views ;  and  he  publisheil  half 
n  dn/en  worlu  OD  uinenlogy  Mid  geognoey 

(l804-:r). 

Jamesonc* '  iKonr.E,  |»ortrait-painter.  \va.s  liom 
in  AWrdeen,  proliahly  in  1'>h8,  a  son  of  Andrew 
Jame«4>ne,  a  maftter-mason  and  burcess  of  guild  of 
the  city.  .V  iMu^eless  tradition  alurroed  that  lie 
St udie<r  painting  in  Antwerp  under  liubens  alonff 
with  Van  I>yrk.  Really  he  was  in  1612  apprenticed 
for  ei^'llt  y  iFH  to  'John  .Vinlfi -nn.  puynlcr'  l»ee 
^e«(/t-tiiy,  Ulh.Vpril  1894).  The  dates  iuHcribed  up«m 

his  worka  prove  that  in  I8S0  ha  praetiied  hb  art 
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At  Aberdeen,  and  aff^-rwardn  niaialy  in  E*linliar),'li, 
©f  vrbieh  be  Iiecame  a  bai^«s»  in  1633.  He  wan 
MOn  in  excellent  repute  Bs  a  portrait-p«uit«r,  mkI- 
liken«HM«  by  hi*  hand  of  many  of  \m  mmt  eminent 
contetiifHirarie^  <*till  exist.  One  of  bis  cbief  patrons 
was  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Gleuorcby,  for  wnom  he 
executed  an  •:'\t'  t|.«iv<'  -fri'>  of  |Miitr:iit>,  lx>th  frKfii 
tbe  life  and  from  earlier  picturta*.  wiiicb  are  now 
iweserved  at  T&ytnoatb  Ca.Htle  and  Langton  Honse, 
DitiM.  Iliwiy  work*  attribated  to  JaiiicMiii*— in 
Dot  a  §ew  easM  falnly  attributed  to  him— are  pre- 
s«rve<l  in  tbe  maniiions  of  Scotlaml.  His  authentic 
work^  are  painte«l  witli  oon«i<Ienible  delicacy,  l<iit 
ar<'  m;iir'-<l  very  jiroiioiiiict-'l  manneri^nis,  and 
their  painter  hm  lilt  If  vlaim  to  his  customary  title 
of  'the  Scottbb  Van  I>\ck.'  He  died  at  Edin- 
buc'h  in  iftM.  See  J.  BuUoeb's  Georgt  JtuMtmu 

James  River  is  formed  Ity  th^  union  of  tbe 
Jack'*on  and  Cowpaature  atreaow  io  the  we^t  of 
Vir<'inui,  and  haa  ibi  entire  eoorae  in  that  state. 
It  tlows  in  a  generally  eeat-Matli-eaat  direction, 

|Kis»ing  Lynch  burgh  and  Richmond ;  and,  widen- 
ing into  an  ftiKiry  for  the  la^t  GO  mil(?*i  of  it* 
courrte.  it  fali^  tuU)  tbe  Atlantic  at  the  wmiheru 
extremity  of  Ciiesapeake  Bay.  It  is  4oO  wile-n  in 
len^h,  and  is  navinble  for  uuge  ateamen  to  City 
Point,  at  tbe  month  of  the  Appomattox.  It  was 
at  JaiiicHtown.  now  a  rained  vil!.a^f»  on  the  north 
liank  of  thU  river,  tiuil  tbe  6r«t  Eii^lii<h  settlement 
in  America  was  forroe<l  (  H3'<7).  The  Jann^n  Kivt  r 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  whicli  extends  from  liicbmonU  i 
to  Uie  White  Sulphur  Sprinp^,  followa  the  winding* 
of  tlif  river  for  a  oons*ideraIije  di-tance. 

JaiU(*H'»  Ray«  tlie  ^'lutll<•^ly  arm  of  Hndsun 
Bav,  aliout  '2^A>  miles  Ion;,'  frum  north  to  somli. 
and  175  miles  wide.  It  is  greatly  beset  with 
inlands,  and  ita  navigatian  ie  dangerooa. 

Jamen's  Powder  is  thf»  mi>dem  represcnta 
tive  of  an  old  nostrum  of  Dr  Kol>ert  .lamc-i 
I  7i>)of  Londcm.  The  preparation  in  ihc  piiar- 
iiiHcotHi  in  wliicli  is  sup|MK<c(l  to  have  similar  \  irtues 
in  fi  hrih'  aH'i-ctions  consists  of  oxide  of  anliinony 
and  pUoMpliate  of  lime.  Hedieal  opinion  is  divided 
as  to  It*  efficacy,  and  It  la  hut  little  used  now. 

Jamestown,  a  village  of  New  Vork,  on 
Cbautanqna  Lake,  70  miles  8.  by  W.  of  Bufialo 
bv  niiL    It  haa  mannfBetnrea  oi  tvoollena  and 

nljiocas,  pianoH.  furniture,  &c.    iW  (IWO)  9887; 
( I S'H<)  l(i,<m.    See  alw.  J AMia  RtVEB. 

James  Town,  the  eUef  plaee  and  only  sea- 
port of  St  Helena  (q.v.). 

Jami,  tbe  last  classical  poet  of  Pen<ia,  1411)- 
92.    See  Persia  ( Uteraiure). 

Jamleson.  J'^HV.  D.T)  ,  a  merit(»riouH  Scotch 
sciiolar,  was  born  in  (Ila-jrow,  March  3.  17.'»9, 
sliidiL-d  for  the  ministrj-,  and  in  1781  was  or«laine<I 
l>Ji.-lor  of  the  Sece.H«ion  ( ,\nti-iiurgher)  congrega- 
tion at  Forfar.  In  1797  be  wjih  translated  to  Ediii- 
bnrgb,  where  he  died  July  12,  1838.  Jamieson's 
reputation  rests  on  his  Etymoloquiil  Dietionan/  of 
the  S'otfi'xh  LaiKiiuiijc  (I8(>8  f  ;  snpiilpnu-nl  |s2">; 
liest  edition  liv  f)avid  r)onaUif*on,  4  volt*.  1S7D-S7>. 
It  is  a  work  of  ;,'r>'.u  indui^try,  and  of  verj'  counid- 
ernhle  value  usi  a  collecti«m  of  Scotch  words, 
phrases,  customs,  &c.  ;  but  it  prtssenses  little  eriti- 
cal  or  philolfwical  merit,  aooording  to  the  present 
standard.  His  preliminary  dissertation  on  tbe 
•Origin  of  tlin  Srnts  I,Hn;:tia;.'i' '  i«  an  elnlwrato 
but  uu»uetf->iul  att€;mpt  t4»  prove  that  the  Scotti-h 
language  is  really  the  Fictish  language,  and  that 
the  I'icta  were  not  (?elts,  but  Scandinavian  Goths. 
Jamit'-<<in  alno  wrote  on  the  Culdees,  on  the  affin- 
ities of  the  Greek  and  I^tin  langnau^M  to  tlie 
Gntbio.  ou  tbe  ro^'al  pabices  of  ScoUand,  and  i 
be  pul^liahed  editions  of  Barbour's  Brue^  Blind  i 


Harry's  Sir  WUliam  Wallvee,  and  Sleier'a  Tkctd- 
rum  ScUm. 

Jammo  {Jummoo),  a  town  of  CasboMffe^  en aa 
affluent  of  tbe  Cbenab.    Pop.  bUUO. 

JadMIOtrl,  hot  spring  near  tbe  source  of  the 
Jumna,  in  northern  India,  in  30*  60*  N.  Int.  and 
78'  85'  E.  long.,  10.849  feet  abore  the  sea.  Their 
temperature  is  IW'7'  F.,  nearly  that  of  boiling 
water  at  their  elevation.  They  are  overhung  by 
tiu)-*?  c-oniit  cted  mountains  known  as  the  JMoaotn 
Peaks  (20.1UU  bo  21,150  feet). 

JaaesTllle,  a  city  of  Wisoonsin.  lies  nraethr 

iK'twwn  lilutfs  in  iho  narrow  bottom-land  of  Rock 
liivtr,  vvhirli  U  crusised  here  by  six  bridges.  91 
miles  NW.  of  Chicago,  at  the  jnialion  of  t'otsr 
railways.  Tbe  river  is  cro*«ed  by  dams,  and  its 
wat'TjK)wor  is  utilised  in  the  nnmeroos  manafae- 
torie^  Tliere  are  a  nnmber  of  floor,  cotton,  and 
woollen  mills,  two  foundries,  and  tbirty-foor 
factories  of  \  arious  kinds.    Pop.  (1890)  10,838. 

Janet,  Paul,  an  eminent  French  philosopher, 
bom  at  Paris.  30th  April  1823.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Normal  School,  and  was  in  turn  teacher  tn 
tbe  gymnasium  at  Bourges,  and  profes-wr  of  Pliilo- 
sojiliy  in  tlic  fioculty  at  Strasburg  and  <<i  I.  i_'  in 
the  iyceum  l>Miis-le-(»raiid.  In  1864  be  >^as  elet.'ted 
to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Scienees, 
and  since  that  year  lie  lias  lectured  in  the  Sorbonnn 
at  Ptois. 

LookK  arr  L.i  F,u,nl!f  (18W),  Bhl'  irr  .1.  to  Phifo- 
.tn/Jn'r    inoi  iiit    i  t    }M//iti</iii    (1868),  J^h  i!'ifjjth  le  iln 

liiinhi  itr  Lf  Mnf- rn.ihsme  ci'iiti  iii /t^irui  n  'it  Alh- 

iiiif/iir  (lS»,4f  l,e  C'rrvttiu  tt  la  I'm.'f'r  1  IHiO).  I^t  I'n,- 
>.i;,„>-^  >lu  XIX'  SiMe  {1S:4'2),  Phil'XtofJ.u  dt  /-i  n,,vh<- 
tfjii  Friiu^-'i'yf  (1875),  Lts  Caiur»  JinalfM  (1876;  tug. 
trans  lt<7M ),  La  I'hUoxtphu  Franfaiae  eontempmxitHe 
(1879),  La  Urigines  an  SocutiuiM  contemjtoruin 
{ 1888),  Lamtntuii$  ( 1880),  FitulQn  { 1892 ),  ^c. 
'  Janin,  Jules  Gabriel,  French  critic  and 
novelist,  wa.«  b«im  at  St  Etienne,  December  24, 
\Siy\,  and  liad  his  education  llirro  and  at  I'ari-s 
lie  look  eariy  to  journalism,  writing  for  the  tHjaro, 
the  Quotitlu  Hite,  and  tbe  Journal  des  DfbcUn,  and 
bin  dmiuatic  criticisuis  in  the  last-named  journal 
made  bim  a  reputation  by  their  wit  and  vivacity. 
Janin  wrote  with  fatal  fluency,  and  his  nanitierless 
articles,  prefaces,  liooks  of  travel,  and  niiscellannons 

Ideccs  ot  tu>k-work  pleasetl  bis  readei-^  and  tillt-^l 
lis  pinkils,  lint  d!«l  nothing  for  a  future  fame. 
But  thf  'juincL'  of  Liiiics"  urote  gaily  for  the 
present,  lacking  the  instinct  of  per]ietaity.  Yet 
twice  lie  came  near  to  writing  tilings  which  tha 
world  will  not  willingly  let  dit*.  Hi>  Ntmn^je  ixnd 
at  k'iist  h<alf-seriou8  story  L  Am  )/iui  t  it  In  h  riiuiie 
t/ttillotinie  ( I82it  i  wius  followed  l)y  lkirnave{  ls.31  ).  an 
interesting  WhiK,  hiilf  hi.-lorical  novel,  half  polemic 
against  tli*'  Orleans  family.  Janin  succeeded  to 
Sainte-lkuve's  chair  in  'the  French  Aeademy 
in  1870,  and  died  19th  June  1874.  Hia  (Fnrrm 
Chuisicjt,  in  twelve  volumes,  ai)i>enrpd  in  1875^78^ 
and  bis  Correspondancc  was  publisbe<l  in  1877. 

Janina  (pronounced  Yanina),  or  JOANNINA, 
capital  of  a  vilsyet  in  Tnrkish  Alliania,  stands 
in  a  striking  situation  on  a  lake  (IS  miles  long 
by  3  broad)  of  the  same  name,  fiO  miles  inland 
fnmi  tbe  shore  opposite  the  island  of  Corfu.  Its 
buiblings  include  more  than  twenty  it  t  Irsiastical 
ediliccs,  and  the  mined  castle  of  All  Pattba  (q.v.), 
whose  bcadciuarters  were  at  Janina.  Goto  Inen 
in  r\tf  ii-iv  riy  manufacture*!,  as  well  as  morocoo 
leatii-  r,  >ilk  ^'o«s|.H,  and  coloured  linen.  Tbe  popu- 
lation. >\lijr  li  iiuiiiliiMcd  -irKiKKi  nnder  AH  Pa^ha,  is 
now  uUmi  *2().(M>ii,  ot  whom  some  1 5,000 aiv Greeks; 
Greek  is  the  langua^  Spoken.  The  town  lies  beea 
tniilci-  Tnili^i,  i'ili>  since  1430. 

Jauizaric.H  ( Turkish,  meaning  '  new  si^iers'), 
the  first  regular  standing  army  of  the  Tttricib 
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formed  hy  Sultan  Orklian,  aV)out  1330,  of  Cliristian 
prisMiirMN  coaipelled  to  enibraoe  Motiainmedanum, 
aii<l  <>i  tiie  emldnn  of  CiliiiBliliiiw  forcibly  trained 
M  MoBsuloiaiw.  It  w«8  more  perfectly  organiaed 
liy  Orkban'a  ton,  Amarath  I.,  after  1362,  eHpecial 
pnvilegew  1>eiyjj  coiifi'm-d  on  those  who  l>eIonj,'e<l 
t<)  it.  Thii*  soon  iinlucLil  many  TurkH  to  join  its 
nuilxH.  There  were  two  chisHe.s  of  .F.uii/uries,  one 
regalarljr  orgaaised,  dwelling  in  barracks  in  Con- 
•tantinopte  and  other  towns,  whose  numbeis  aome- 
times  amonnted  to  100,000,  and  the  other  conipoe- 
in);  an  irregular  militia,  scattered  thron^hout  the 
empire,  an<l  amounting'  to  300,000  nr  ^(Ki/MK). 
At  the  liead  of  the  wliole  force  wa**  an  aaa,  who 
wa»  hehl  in  most  reverential  respect,  ami  whose 
power  extended  to  life  and  death.  In  time  of 
peace  the  Jtuiizaries  acted  aa  a  police  force.  In 
war  they  perve<l  on  f<M)t,  and  were  noted  for  the  \ 
wild  iuipetuiM<itv  of  their  attack.  The  sultan's  ' 
Jmtlyguard  was  formed  of  them.  Bnt  -hit(-ns  and  j 
special  privileges  produced  their  usual  «U'ect« ;  the 
liiatonr  of  the  Jnnizariee  abound*  is  eonminMdea, 
— eawmaHoiia  of  sultana,  nam,  «q..  and 
atrocities  of  erery  kind,  and  in  the  end  they 
1»ecame  more  dangerous  to  tlie  Miltmis  than  niiv 
forei;;n  enemies.  ^Iore  tlian  one  HultJin  nttt'inptctf, 
Imt  uii-*urrf->full_v,  to  n'fonii  or  (li-.s<ilve  tlifiu.  At 
last  Sultan  .Mahmoud  II.,  in  182G,  having  orj^anised 
a  new  force  after  the  pattern  of  the  Eurojiean 
anuiea.  displayed  the  Hag  of  the  Prophet,  and  after 
some  sanguinary  iigliting  drore  back  the  Janizaries 
into  their  tNirracks,  whiuli  he  hiirne<l,  H^XK)  ])emhing 
in  the  flames.  Nr>t  fowpr  than  15,f>f)()  were  execute<1, 
ami  n>ore  tlian  '2(t,(KH)  l>ani>lied.  Hy  a  proclamation 
of  June  17. 1820,  llie  Jauiiary  force  was  Hnally  dis- 
solved ;  its  plaoe  was  taken  by  the  Nizam,  the 
nodem  re^tfars  organised  on  a  European  plan. 

Jm  Mmjtm  Laadt  »  Tolcanie  island  in  the 
Aretie  Ocean,  named  after  the  Dutch  navipitor  hy 

whom  it  was  disc<»vered  in  1611.  It  li»>s  lietween 
Iceland  and  Spitzl)ergcn,  and  is  3.'i  niilc>*  long.  It« 
liigli<'.-t  i>i>iiit  IS  tilt'  <'\iinot  volrnno  of  HoorcnlKTg, 
8320  feet  ( Mohu,  1887),  the  sides  of  which  are 
oo%'ered  with  innnense  glaciers  and  frozen  water- 
lalbk  In  188SI-«3  it  waa  made  the  elation  of  the 
Autilan  polar  expedftlon.  Important  seal  and 
whale  li^'hings  are  canifMl  on  0)u<t  and  north  of 
Jan  Maven  every  summer.  For  an  ju  ooiiut  of  the 
isiiind,  see  Ixrd  Uuirerin's  Letti  rs  Jimn  Itiijh  Ltiti- 
tt!'/r^  I '2d  e<l.  IH.')7),  and  Xatiirc  for  Augiol 

J  arisen,  Couxklis,  fron>  whom  the  sect  of 
jRii-^fMiist-  ilt-rnc^  its  ikuih-,  was  Isirn  in  1585,  at 
AcQUui,  neiir  Ix-enlani,  in  Holland,  lie  nitule  his 
atnoiee  at  Utrecht,  Lou  vain,  and  Paris,  and  from 
eariv  yonth  was  familiar  with  some  ol  the  di.s4>iple.s 
of  Rajtts  (9. v.),  and  with  the  AbM  de  8t  <  \  ran. 
Fur  («4inie  time  he  HIIe<l  a  rhnir  ;it  Hayonne  :  an<i  in 
1617  he  wju»  c.illml  t<»  Lo>ix  .liii,  w  here  in  IG'M  he  was 
appotnteil  prid'-^or  of  TlitMtlogy.  In  lt>,"W  he  wjis 
made  Bishop  of  Vpre«),  and  in  this  city  he  died  of 
tliO  plagoe.  May  6,  l(i38,  just  as  be  had  completed 
his  great  work  of  more  than  twenty  years'  prepara- 
tiofi,  the  AnffuaiiHtiM,  teu  Doetrinn  S.  Aug.  ae  Hum. 
.V'l/'TT  S'ltiitiitf ,  .Kijrit udiiii\  Mi'ilii't,,,!,  (iilrfrsiis 
rrlaginnim  ft  .Mn-tsiJ it  hMji  (4  vols.),  whicll  pnived 

the  <H-cAJ>i<>n  of  a  great  theological  controverey. 
The  main  object  of  this  work  was  to  prove,  by 
aa  oiaborate  analysis  of  St  Auguntitte\  works, 
that  the  teaching  of  this  Father  against  the  I'ola- 
gianM  aiid  wmi- Pelagians  on  <;rac»>,  Free  will, 
and  I*re»h*sf inatioii  w.i.,  ilii<i|ly  ap|s>s<><l  to  tlio 
t49aehing  of  the  nuMleni,  and  <'f|M*<iHlly  of  the 
Jesuit  Mch'sdi*.  which  latter  t«a<-iii(ig  he  hvUl  to  Itc 
Mentieal  with  that  of  the  semi-rehupans.  Jansen 
lepodinied  the  ordinarf  QithnKo  dogma  of  the 
fr»«»^Iom  of  the  will,  umierstfMM!  [•>  uit-an  the  |M(wer 
to  cbooae  »t  the  time  good  or  evil  ^ItberUu  cotUru- 


dirt  10)1  is),  asj^ertiug  merely  the  existence  of  freedom 
from  external  con.'<traint  (libtrtua  a  coactione),  not 
inward  necessity.  He  also  refused  to  admit  merely 
sufficient  grace,  maintaining  that  interior  grace  is 
irresistible,  and  that  Christ  died  for  all.  In  the 
yircface  Jansen  .'^ul>mitte<l  the  work  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  holy  see ;  and  on  its  ^Mihlication, 
under  the  care  of  f'rommood,  in  1640,  l>eing  recei\  ed 
with  loud  clamour,  especially  by  the  Jesuita,  the 
A  wjustin  us  was  proliibited  by  a  decree  of  the  Inqnisi' 
tion  in  1641  ;  in  tlie  following  year  it  was  condeTiuied 
in  general  terms,  as  renewing  the  errora  of  IJitius, 
hy  I  rliiin  VIII.  in  tlio  hull  In  Kmineidi.  Thi.-<  hull 
cnc<Mintere«l  much  o^>poMition  in  Flanders ;  and  iu 
France  the  AuguUtnttt  found  many  partisans, 
animated  both  by  doetrinal  predilection  and  anti> 
pathy  to  the  alleged  laxity  of  moral  teaching  in  the 
scho<ds  «»f  (he  .Jesuits,  with  whom  the  opiKMdtion  to 
the  Aiiijustiinm  was  idcntifleii.  Most  eminent 
among  these  were  tlic  i  t  li  l  .rated  scholars  and 
divines  who  formed  the  communitv  of  Poit  Uoyal 
(q.v.),  Amanld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  othera.  Never* 
tlieless,  the  synidie  of  the  Sorbonne  extracted  from 
the  Augustintu  seven  propositions  (subsequently 
retluced  to  five)  \vliic!i  were  doliniti\ely  cnijiieinned 
as  heretical  hy  Innocent  X.  in  Itio.l.  Tlie  fiicnds 
of  the  AiigustiuuK,  while  they  admitted  that  iu 
point  of  rigH  the  live  propositions  were  justly  con- 
demned  as  herelioal,  yet  denied  that  in  point  of  faet 
these  propositimis  were  to  lie  found  in  the  A  ugtm- 
tinvs,  at  least  in  the  sense  imputed  to  them  hy  the 
bull.  Arnauld  in  a  relelirnteil  l.<tti>:  ;idmitte«l  the 
church's  infallihility  on  the  fonin  r  (iui»siiun,  and 
the  duty  of  entire' suhniission,  hut  held  that  the 
latter  was  a  question  of  historical  faet  on  which  tlie 
church  might  err,  and  that  it  was  snfBdent  if  tlie 
faithful  received  her  decision  on  it  with  'nspectful 
silence.'  Meantime  the  controversy  hod  produoed 
one  work  that  ImiiU  it-  immortality  as  securely  as 
any  Iss^k  in  the  range  of  literature,  the  Lcttret 
I'rvviiti-Uiles  of  Ptiscal.  Amauld's  distincticm  Iw- 
tween  right  and  fact  was  at  length  condemned  by 
the  Sorbonne,  and  himself  and  sixty  other  doctors 
expelltMl,  and  in  ()ct<d>er  1656  a  further  condemna- 
tion of  the  AugHstiniis,  '  in  the  sense  of  the  author,' 
was  issucfl  hy  .\lex!in<U'r  \'ll.,  rigidly  enforcctl  in 
France,  and  generally  accepted;  and  early  in  1G69 
peace  was  partially  restored  hy  Clement  IX. — 
at  leaat  ail  overt  oppoaition  was  repressed  by  the 
iron  rule  of  Loots  Xi  V. 

The  more  rigi<l  .lansenists.  however,  and  at  their 
hernl  Antoine  .Arnauld,  emigrated  from  France, 
and  formed  a  kind  of  community  in  the  Ixivr 
Ctmntries.  The  controversy  was  revive«l  with  new 
acrimony  hy  the  dispute  on  the  so-called  '  cose  of 
conscience. '  whetiier  a  dying  ecclesiastic  could  law- 
fully be  absolved  who  was  not  convinced  that  the 
live  projKisitions  as  condemned  l>y  the  church  were 
contained  in  the  A  m/ii.'^liii u.t :  and  still  more 
angrily  in  the  pers<»n  of  the  eelehrated  l^uesnel, 
whose  Monti  HrJlrcUima  on  the  Sew  Testament  was 
denounced  to  tlte  pope,  Clement  XI.,  as  a  text-book 
of  undisguised  Jansenism.  This  |io]te  had  alrendv 
in  1705  «Tecided  the  ease  of  cons<Mence  hy  the  hull 
'  \  ini  Hiii  I)omini,'  when  in  1713  he  ciunli mni  d  hy 
the  hull  '  Fnigenitus  as  many  as  lol  pii>|»>-itions 
extracted  from  the  Moral  R^fhetiouji.  .\fter  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  regent,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  urge«l  to  refer  the  whole  controversy 
to  a  Jiatifinal  ciinri"  il,  and  the  le.ider-  <>f  tlie  .Inn 
seni^t  party  uj«)M-ah'd  to  a  general  couui  il.  Tin! 
jiHi  ty  thus  furuKHl,  whieh  uiiuiIm  nd  in  1717  f<uir 
uishopH  and  numy  inferior  ecclesiastics,  werecalhsl, 
from  this  circumstance,  the  Appellants.  The  hrm- 
ness  of  the  iNipe,  and  a  change  m  the  policy  of  the 
regent,  hrought  them  into  disfavour.  An  wlictwos 
puhli-hed.  .lone  4,  I7-*«I.  receiving  the  hull  :  and 
uwu  the  parliament  of  Paris  submitted  lu  register 
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It,  although  with  a  rascrvation  in  favotir  of  the 
liberties  (tt  the  GalUcan  Cborch.  Xbe  Appelianta 
for  tlw  »Mt  p«it  snbmitteit,  the  reenMats  being 
visited  M-ith  soverp  penalties ;  and  on  the  coming 
of  ace  of  the  new  king,  Louis  XV.,  the  uu- 
con<litional  accept.uico  of  the  bull  was  at  length 
formally  accoiu^lished.  From  this  time  forward 
the  Appellant*  were  rigoroualy  repressed,  and 
s  l«|e  Bnmber  emigmted  to  the  Netberlanda, 
where  they  formed  a  enmiminity,  with  Utrecht  as 
a  centre.  Tlie  party  ctill  roinaininj^  in  France  pcr- 
eisted  in  their  inveterate  opjuteilioii  to  the  hull,  Itut 
the  real  sigtiificance  of  Jansenism  may  iiltiiost  l>e 
said  to  ITave  died  willi  Qucsnel  in  17iy,  and.  indee<l, 
the  movetnent  inaug\iratc<l  l>y  fuch  inU;llect«  aa 
Amaold  and  PaHcal  ended  ta  France  before  the 
middle  of  the  century  in  ftuiatidain  and  snpeieti- 
tion.  Tlie  niiracles  in  the  St  Mcdard  cemetery,  and 
the  phy»<icai  convulsions  that  became  common, 
brought  Jansenism  in  France  to  a  disendited  eon* 
eloeioa  (ikw  Cunvulsionaribs). 

In  one  locality  alone,  Utrecht,  and  its  dependent 
churches,  can  the  sect  lie  said  to  have  had  a  regular 
and  permanent  organisation.  The  vlcar-apoetolic, 
Peter  Kodile.  ing  been  suspended  for  Jansenist 
■ympathies  by  Clement  XI.  m  1702.  the  chapter 
OC  Utrecht  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  vicar 
named  In  his  place,  and  angrily  joined  themselves 
to  the  Appellant  jmrtv  in  rrance,  many  of  wln»m 
had  found  a  refuge  in  Utrecht.  At  length,  in  I72:{, 
they  elected  an  archbishop,  Cornelius  Steenhoveu, 
for  whom  the  form  of  ejiisco|i,il  roii-ierr;itinii  \vii-< 
obtained  from  the  FitMich  bi^^hop  V'arlet  ( lituiai  of 
Babylon),  who  \m\  lieen  8nH]>ende4l  for  Jani«eiiist 

aintomk  A hiter Janeeaiat  Arcbbisliopof  Utrecht, 
dndarta,  eetahliahed  Haarlem  and  Deventer  as 
liis  sutFragan  sees ;  !intl  in  1763  a  synod  was  held, 
which  sent  it«  aet^  to  Kome,  in  rec«)gnition  of  the 
pritii.'icv  of  tliat  see.  Since  that  time  the  formal 
BQCcesftion  lias  been  maintained,  each  bishop,  on 
heing  apfMinted,  notifying  his  election  to  the  pope, 
and  eraving  oonfirmatton.  The  popes,  however, 
have  nnifornily  rejected  all  advances,  except  on  tlie 

condition  of  tlie  aeeei-taiKN'  of  tlie  hull  I Tiii<,'t'nitU8  ; 
and  the  detintiiua  &t>  oi  Caiholie  f.iith  of  the  ihi^rma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Ulesseil  \  ii<,'iri 
Miuy  ( 1854 )  and  the  Pai>al  Infallibility  (1H7U)  have 
been  the  occasion  of  frcHli  protests.  The  Janwnists 
of  the  Utrecht  Church  still  number  about  0000 
souls,  and  are  <livide<l  over  twenty-fire  parishes  in 
the  ilioceM'H  of  1 '  trecht  and  II.uiiiIi  m.  Their  clergy 
aru  about  tliirty  in  num)»er,  wiih  a  sendiiar>'  at 
Amersfoort.  Loos,  the  Jansenist  Archbi»hop  of 
Utrecht*  oonaecrateii  Dr  Keiukuus  bishop  for  the 
German  Old  Catholics.  Pius  IX.  restored  the 
Dutch  hierarchy  in  IH.^I,  that  there  is  now 
an  ortho<lox  Arehbishop  <jf  I  trooht.  The  Dutch 
JansenistH  are  in  doi-tririe  ami  <li><  iiiline  strictly 
orthodox  Human  Catholics,  being  known  by  tlieir 
fellow-eonntiymen  as  Oade  Roomeeli,  or  Old 
Roman. 

See  ToL  iL  of  Card.  Her^nrnther's  Haadkutk  der 

AU'ftmtinfn  Kirch* niit«fhithte  (1877-78);  Fnaet,  Let 
Jans^nUtfM  da  XVlt  SiMr  (1877);  Dr  J.  M.  Nesle. 
JrtHsrnist  Church  nf  H<-'Ui,:<l  also  Hcucliim, 

Utithiehtf  fon  Port  Ru^al  ;  aivJ  Nippukl,  i^if 

AlHn'li.  h'nvJie  dbt  ErzbUlhumi  i'r,,rhi(\ST2u 

JBMknuen,  CnitNKLls,  bom  in  Amsterdam  aliout 
1590,  dieii  there  in  1665,  lived  and  worked  in 
England  from  about  1018  to  ll>48,  and  acquire^l  a 
reputation  as  a  flue  pnint«r  of  portraits  and  his- 
tori^'ikl  --uI'H'cts. 

Jatl8H<*iiH«  Abraham,  a  Dutch  painter,  who 
ealled  hiniKelf  Jantaene  van  Nayssen,  was  bom  in 

Amstcrdnjn  alMiut  l'»70,  and  entered  the  piild  of 
St  Luke  in  1601.    He  died  nt  .Antwerp  in  1832. 

His  most  famon-*  pii  lures  me  tin'  '  Kritoinbment  of 

Christ '  and  the  'Adoration  of  the  Ma^^'  From 


his  vi;,'orouH  drawing  and  admirable  colonriiij:  lie 
ranks  next  Ut  Kubens  among  the  historical  painters 
of  the  perioil.— Another  artist  of  this  name  was 
Victor  Honorius  Janssens  (horn  at  Bmsaeb 
1064,  died  there  1739),  who  painted  ehi^y  in  BoilM 
ami  at  Hiussels. 
Jnnthiiuu  See  Iaktbima. 

Jaiuinriiis,  St.  or  San  GeKnaro.  a  martyr 
of  the  Christian  faith  under  Dioeletian,  wa.s  a 
native  uf  iieiiev  t;Ql4>,  or  at  least  became  bishop  of 
that  see  in  the  later  part  of  the  3d  oenturj*. 
According  to  the  Neapolitan  tradition,  he  was 
tAken  uneoner  at  Nola;  and  the  place  vt  bb 
martyrdom,  in  305,  was  Pozznoli,  where  many 
Christians  sufrere«l  the  same  fate.  His  body  is 
jue-^erved  at  Na]ile.s,  in  the  cryjit  of  tbe  oathedini, 
and  in  a  chapel  of  the  same  .churcii  are  also  (pre- 
served the  hea«l  of  the  martyr,  and  two  phials 
(ampti/to)  aappoeed  to  contain  his  blood.  On 
thrve  festivala  each  year— the  chief  of  which  in  the 
day  of  the  martyrdom,  ScptenilKr  19,  the  othei-s 
the  first  Siuiday  evening  in  May  and  the  IGth 
Dieemher  lis  well  as  on  occasions  of  public 
danger  or  calamity,  as  earthouakes  or  eruptions, 
the  hea«l  and  the  phials  of  tlie  blood  are  carried 
in  solemn  proceeaiiou  to  the  high-altar  of  the 
cathe<lral,  or  of  the  bhnreh  of  Bt  Clare,  wliere, 
after  praver  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  the  hloo«l, 
on  the  pfiials  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
head,  is  Itelicved  to  liquefy,  and  in  this  condition 
u  presented  lor  the  veneration  of  the  people,  or 
for  the  oonvietion  of  the  doubter.  It  oceaeionally 
hapy>cns  that  a  considerable  time  elapses  liefure 
the  lioucfaction  taken  place,  and  sometimes  it 
altogether  fails.  The  latter  is  regar<l»<l  as  an 
omen  of  the  worst  import;  and  on  those  occasions 
when  the  miraele  is  delaved  l^yond  the  ordinary 
time  the  alarm  and  excitement  of  the  congragn* 
tion  rise  to  the  his^eet  pitch.  Theae  who  are 
curious  a.'*  to  the  literature  of  the  controvei^y 
rcganiiug  tliis  celebrated  legend  will  find  many 
documents  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Holhindist 
Acta  Sanctorum  for  Septeudier.  For  a  jgi>od 
account  of  the  mo<lern  ccrcni<my,  see  £.  N.  nolfe 
and  H.  Iii;,deby's  Naples  in  JSS8. 

January,  the  first  month  of  the  year.  It  wa», 
among  the  liomans,  hidd  saered  to  .lainii^  (q.v.), 
from  whom  it  derive<l  its  name,  and  wft.s  added  to 
the  calendar  along  with  Febmary  by  Nnua.  It 
was  not  till  the  18th  centuiy  tliat  Jannaiy  waa 
univentally  adt>pted  by  European  nationa  aa  tlM 
^rsf  montli  of  the  year,  althu\i^h  the  RoOUUia CQII> 
eidered  it  m  such  lui  far  back  m  'I.'A  n.c. 

^mias,  an  ancient  Italian  god.  The  distine* 
five  mark  of  Koman  religion  and  Uonian  goda  aa 
ou]H)sed  to  Greek  gods  Is  that  the  fonMr  am 
attract,  whilst  Ureek  thought  was  markttd  byte 
anthrotMunorpbbm.  In  the  Wlicf  of  the  Roman 
everything  and  every  action  hail  its  eorresjKinding 
spirit — even  such  processes  as  plotighing,  harrow- 
ing, iS:e.  Janns,  tried  by  thii*  test ,  approves  him- 
self as  ne.iiliiiily  Italian.  He  is  'the  spiiit  of 
openinu'.  and  tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  mythology  of 
anv  oiluT  Arj'an  nation  to  corn-.-pond  to  hinr.  Ilis 
name  is  derived  from  the  »aniu  ttmt  a>  the  Liiliii 
won!  janun,  'agate'  or  'opening.'  As  the  spirit 
of  Opening  be  was  invoke<l  at  the  beginning  of  all 
undertakings  (at  the  beginning  of  human  life  aa 
CunsivSm).  For  the  same  riMMin  he  wa.*«  the  god 
of  the  beginning  of  day,  Matultnm  Pater ^  anil  of 
the  lioginning  ot  tie-  ( agricultural )  year,  the  firei 
month  of  which,  January  (though  originally  the 
eleventh  of  the  calendar  year),  was  de<licated  to 
him.  Hence,  too,  may  he  explained  the  fact  that 
he  took  precedpnce  of  alt  other  g«Mls,  even  of 
.Tu|.i(er,  and  flint  lie  ra!I<«!  in  the  Saliario 
Hymn  JJcoruin  JJcut  (iMacrob.  Hat.  L  9),  and  even 
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Suminanus.  In  the  next  place,  iis  the  spirit  of 
opeuiiiL'H,  Janus  was  the  potl  under  whwe  car« 
were  all  janurr,  or  k  i^t''-'  It'nne  ;  al>ove  nil,  he  it 
was  under  whose  protwlion  was  the  arch-wav  out 
of  which  tlie  army  tiiiircbed  to  w«r*Mid  by  vhich  it 
latameiL  This  arcb-waj,  whieh  in  wer  timea 
was  TCplaeed  by  a  temple  of  Janas,  natnrally  hod 
its  pates  open  in  time  of  war  and  closed  in  time 
of  peace.  The  tutelary  k<hI  of  the  that 
oi>eneil  l>oth  ways  wan,  hy  a  natural  traii-ference 
ot  thottght,  hini»elf  reprea«nted  by  an  image  having 

•  doaUe  head  that  looked  both  ways  ( see  As ).  His 
oonneotion  with  the  year  waa  loinetimea  iodicated 
by  tbe  feet  that  three  fingen  of  the  right  hand  were 
l>ont  so  as  to  indicate  the  numnaT  CCC  (^^00), 
wliile  the  hn^rers  of  the  left  hand  were  spread  so 
as  to  denote  the  numerals  L  (oO)  +  V  (3),  or  in 
later  timea  L  +  V  +  V  +  V— that  is,  in  all,  the 
So5  days  of  tho  older,  and  the  303  days  of  the 
reformed  Julian  vear.  As  the  god  of'  gates  be 
natnrally  carries  keys.  As  an  anspicinns  god  he 
in  crowned  with  laurel.  The  iuternretation  of 
Janus  an  originally  a  go<l  of  light  fails  to  e.xplain 
his  functions,  is  at  variance  with  the  spint  of 
Roman  leligion,  and  b  hosed  on  a  false  etymolog}': 
Janna  eaanot  be  the  mascaline  of  DIaaa,  beeause 
the  I  is  long  ( and  therefore  cannot  be  consonantal ) : 
and.  moreover,  the  real  mnnculine  of  IHana  is 
pre»er>'e<l  in  an  inHcriptinn  {C  I.  L.  5,  7H3),  Jovi 
Utand.    Janus  is  not  dL-rived  from  a  root  meaning 

*  to  shilM^'  bat  ftom  one  meaning  *  to  go.' 
JapaBt  a  oorraption  of  Marco  Polo's  Zipatufu, 

itaelf  a  oormptton  of  the  Chinese  pronunciation 
of  the  native  name  Xihon.  Nthon,  or  yn>j>on, 
means  'Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.'  Did,  'tireat,' 
is  sometimes  prefixed.  Japan  Proper  comprehends 
loar  lanre  islands — viz.  Uoitsba  (the  Japanese 
nainland),  BUkoka.  Kyflsho,  and  Yezo— and 
extends  from  IW*  59'  to  43°  N.  lat.  P'onnerly 
the  southern  jxirlion  of  Saghalicn  liel<itiu'''d  to 
Japan,  hut  tliiN  wit-*  n-ded  to  IluvHia  in  isT.'j,  ocr 
tAui  of  the  Kurile  islan<i  group  being  granteil  in 
return.  The  empire  of  Japan— the  ana  of  which 
baa  been  eatimatfld  at  155,000  aq.  m.,  or  84,000 
milea  Uuffmr  than  tbe  United  Kingdom— inelndes, 
in  addition  to  tlie  altove.  nnarly  4(KH)  small  ihlands, 
among  whirh  are  the  I^iti  Kin  ('Limj  Choo')  and 
Kurile  groui>s,  and  is  situated  hetwet'u  '2V  6' — 
60'  56'  N.  laL,  and  122  4o  — 156"  32*  E.  long.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  hv  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  on 
the  E.  by  tbe  North  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  S. 
by  tbe  eastern  Sea  of  China,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Sea  nf  Japan.  On  the  .TIst  Decemher  1892  the 
|M>pulatiun  oi  J.ipan  wjis  4iJ,4.').'<,4»il ,  an  increase 
of  nearly  2  millions  in  5  years;  in  ls<>4  it  was 
41,388,313.  Tbe  population  indistrihuted  as  fullows: 
Uonslia.  31.788,874 ;  Shikoku,  2,907,28() ;  KvOshO, 
9,3791,868 ;  Yeao.  379,007.  Funuosaand  theVesca- 
dorea,  ceded  by  China  in  1895,  are  now  Japanese. 

Physi'-'il  Frnture*. — Tii<>  islands  of  Japan  appear 
to  lie  tlie  hiuliest  portions  of  a  huge  chain  of  moun- 
tains whi'  li  rist-«  from  a  deep  ocean  lied  ;  they  are 
the  advaiiceii  frontier  of  tlio  Asiatic  continent. 
This  chain,  thooj'h  dotted  with  volcanoes,  is  not 
tkerrforo  itself  of  volcanic  origin.  Earthonakes 
oeeor  rerr  frequently  in  Ja|>an,  although  the 
western  Miope,  facin;;  the  Asiatic  continent,  is 
exempt-  Japan  is  ime  of  the  most  mountainous 
conntnen  in  the  world.  Its  plains  and  valleys, 
with  Uieir  foliage  surpassing  m  richnesa  (hat  of 
any  other  extra  tronical  region,  its  araidian  bill, 
•lope*  and  forest-clad  heights,  its  alpine  |ieaks 
towering  in  weinl  grandeur  alwive  ravines  noisy 
with  waterfalls,  its  lines  of  foam  fringed  li.'.ullands, 
with  a  tiraujMUid  oliier  ciiarnis,  give  it  a  claim  Ui  lie 
cinwidered  om  of  the  fdrnt  nortions  of  tlie  earth. 
Tbe  aabltmo  eoM  of  the  aaaed  Fnji-ian  ( Fuaiyanta, 
Aim*  *Firo-goddwiMfl«tttaia'),  anestinotorimUHV 


dormant  volcano,  rises  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
12,.S6o  feet.  Untake  san  and  Yari  ga-take  (each 
l(t,<KX)  feet),  Tate  yama  (9500),  Yatsuga  dake 
(9000),  Haku-san  (8390),  Asama-yama  (active 
volcano,  S260),  with  many  other  scarcely  lower 
peaks,  riae  in  HonsbO.  Tbe  emption  on  July 
15,  1888,  of  Bandaisan  (6087  feet),  near  Lake 
Inawasliiro,  was  due  to  impri.ooned  steam;  1(300 
ftMt  was  hlown  off  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  27 
III.  of  country  covered  with  dti  iis.  The  ihive 
other  large  islands  also  abound  iu  mountains, 
though  of  less  elevation.  Yezo  has  no  fewer 
than  eight  active  voleaaoes.  Throuchont  tbo 
empire  there  are  many  aotfotaras,  and  sniphnr- 
ous  springs  well  up  from  hundreils  of  volcanic 
valley.s.  The  idains,  most  of  the  valle\«,  ami 
many  of  the  lower  hills  are  highly  cultivated. 
I^akes  are  not  very  numerous,  tlie  only  two  of  any 
si/e  being  Biwa,  near  Kvoto,  and  Inawaaldro, 
midway  between  T6ky6  and  Sendai ;  but  there  are 
countless  rivers,  mo«t  of  which,  however,  are  too 
inipetiiouH  to  admit  <if  nas  ij^atinn.  The  harliourB 
are  siuicious  and  deep,  but  not  numerous,  consider- 
ing the  great  length  of  tbe  coast-line. 

Climate.— The  different  parta  of  Japan  vaiy 
widely  in  climatic  conditioaB.  Leaving  ont  the 
northern  and  southern  extremes,  at  Tfikyo  ( Ye<lo) 
we  find  the  annual  average  temperature  to  he  57 "7^ 
F. ,  while  in  winter  the  mercury  occasionally  falls 
to  16"2",  and  iu  summer  it  may  ri«e  to  9tJ';  at 
Na-^isaki  the  lowest  winter  temperature  is  23-2°; 
at  Hakodate  tbe  annual  extremes  are  8"  and  84% 
The  normal  hot  weather  begins  only  about  tbo 
he;nnning  of  July,  and  fenninates  usually  in  the 
middle  of  Septemln'r.  The  late  autumn  is  the 
driest  and  most  agreealilo  season.  The  ocean 
current  known  a.s  the  Kuroshiwo  ( '  Black  Stream  ') 
considerably  modifies  the  climate  of  the  aonth-east 
coast;  thus,  while  snow  seldom  lies  more  than  5 
inches  deep  at  Tokyo,  in  the  ujiper  valleys  of  Kaga, 
lii  nr  file  west  coast,  le>»»  than  1"  farther  north,  18 
and  20  feet  are  common.  The  cast  coast  of  Yezo 
is  visited  by  a  cold  current  from  the  Kuriles,  which 
renders  tbe  climate  ftiygy  in  summer  and  retards 
cultivation.  The  vainnJl,  wMcb  varies  much  in 
diH'erent  years,  is  on  an  avera^  145  inches.  No 
month  passes  without  rain  ;  hut  it  is  most  plentiful 
in  summer,  especially  at  the  lie;:innine  and  the 
close  of  the  not  seasons,  when  inuniiations  fre- 
quently occur.  North  and  west  winds  nrevail  in 
winter,  and  south  and  east  in  summer.  Tne  violent 
circular  atorma  called  typhoons  are  liable  to  occur 
during  summer,  but  are  more  destructive  in  the 
autumn.  August  and  Octoln'r  are  the  pleasantest 
months  for  travt  llin;:.  Tliuiideistomis  are  neither 
common  nor  viuU-nt,  and  autumn  fogs  are  equally 
rare.  The  climate,  though  somewhat  relaxing  to 
Europeana  uui  having  a  tendency  to  produco 
anivmia  and  troubles  of  the  bead,  is  fairly  sahibii* 
ous,  highlv  so  in  the  mountains. 

Ve(jetttl>le  Productions. — In  Hoflgson's  Jitpftn 
will  1k^  fiiund  a  s\ stematic  catalo;,'ut'  nf  Japanese 
flora  by  Sir  Josepb  Hooker.  Chestnut,  oak  (both 
deciduous  and  eveigiaMi^  piiM^  boook,  €lffl,  OMrry. 
dwarf -oak,  elder,  nrcamoi*,  mi^ilo,  <qrpi«*a,  md 
many  other  trees  of  familiar  name  abound.  Tlie 
grandest  forest-s  of  pine  and  oaks  of  great  size 
^Tow  in  Yezo;  hut  the  yi7/«.v  icnitrifira  or  lacquer- 
tree,  the  Lauriu  caniphorn  or  camphor  tree,  tin* 
llifussointi't  jmiiyriftra  or  paper-mullierry — the 
Wrk  and  vomig  tw^  of  whidi  are  mannfao- 
tared  by  tde  Japanese  into  paper>-and  the  lihus 
tttree^anfti  or  regetahle  wax  tree  of  Jajian,  are 
among  the  reniarkalde  and  charactfristir  trees  of 
the  couiitrv'.  ISamlxNni,  palms,  including  sago- 
)ialms,  aud  150  species  of  evergreen  trees  like^inse 
nourish.  Thua  tlio  vegetotion  of  tlie  tropics  ia 
■tra^P^iotetnii^Klid  with  that  of  tbo  temporato 
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or  frigid  zone ;  the  tree-fern,  luinihrMi, 
Itanana,  and  palm  p-«t\v  xide  l»v  bide 
witli  tliL'  i)ine,  tlie  oak,  and  tlie  Wnndi, 
and  conitrrx  in  great  variety.  Tlie 
camellia,  the  I'auhiwnia.  and  the  cIu  vh- 
antlieintim  are  con^iiiciiouH  ami>np<t  tlio 
indigenous  olantt*.  The  azalea  bluonis 
in  May,  ami  a  retl  variety  h*  found  in 
the  mnuntninH  bh  late  ai«  the  lieginnin^ 
of  July.  The  K|dcndi<l  Lilium  aiinituni 
covere  the  hillttideH  in  July;  and  the»e 
are  aUo  hri;;ht  during  the  same  month 
with  the  pink  Iwrrie-s  of  the  Curiana 
japuHicd,  the  same  plant  from  whicli 
conieti  the  arrow  ]K>iM)n  of  the  New 
Zealanden*.  Nytuplia-aA  and  pama-sia 
fill  the  lakes  and  nmraMhc*.  The 
toliocco- plant,  the  tea-Hliruh,  dillerent 
varieties  of  the  piitato,  rice,  wlii«at, 
harley,  buckwheat,  and  maize  are  all 
cullivateil.  The  Hora  of  dapan  Iwars 
a  remarkable  re'^emblance  to  the  tlora 
of  that  (>art  of  the  North  American 
ctmtinent  lying  Itetween  the  L«»wer 
MimiMtippi  and  the  Atlantic 

Zoolw/t/. — Wild  animalH  are  not 
nunierouM  in  Japan.  N<)  true  wolf 
e-xixtH,  the  Japanese  t/ttimunu  ('wilij 
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the  fierce  Euro- 
(K'culiar  to  the 


dog')  being  a  poor  imitation  of 
pean  animal.  The  bla(.k  liear 
amntry  is  found  in  the  mountains  north  of  TokyA, 
and  ifl  «lreA4le<i  in  Ye/o.  Wild  iKtar's  llenh 
in  often  seen  for  Mle  in  the  capital,  au  alxo 
monkey  M  llesh,  an  animal  remarkable  in  Japan 
for  it«  bright  crimson  face.  Wild  deer,  prot«H'te«l 
bv  law  in  one  or  two  places,  are  freely  hunte<l 
efnewhere.  A  factory  f«ir  tinning  venison  wa.H 
eHtablishfMl  in  Vezo,  at  Kibi.  A  clunixy  H])cci«>M  of 
anteloite  inhabitM  the  mountains.  The  fox,  a  small- 
sized  bree<l,  plavH  an  im|H>rtAnt  part  in  the  folk- 
b)re,  OS  the  emlxMliment  of  craft  and  a»  a  kind  of 
magician.  A  variety  of  tlie  Htoat,  known  as  the 
itachi,  wage«  war  on  rat«  and  on  jxiultry.  A 
badger  resembling  the  American  HpecicH  itt  traineii 
for  fortune-telling.  There  are  two  n|>ecieH  of 
squirrel,  also  two  tlying  iw|uirreli(,  variimx  kinds  of 
rat — powerful  jM'sts — but  no  true  houtu'  mice.  The 
hare  »  a  Hinall  species  resembling  a  rabbit.  There 
is  a  single  fi>ecie>4  of  «)tter,  and  there  are  several 
varietie#<  »»f  tne  seal  and  the  whale.  Of  the  various 
varieties  of  snake  (mlv  one,  the  small  iiutmuslii.  is 
poiitonoiift.  Uf  domestic  animals  there  are  few.  The 
native  hors4>,  intHnluceil  acconling  to  tradition  in 
the  3d  century,  \»  really  a  mere  i»uny,  and  has 


few  merits,  and  in  mo»t  provinces  is 
a  misfrable  animal.  Tlie  province 
of  Sbiinosji,  ea.<4t  of  the  capital,  is 
now  lurgcly  devote<l  to  hor»e-bree«l- 
iiig,  stiillions  having  l)een  bronglit 
from  San  Fnincim^o  for  the  purpo»* 
of  improving  the  breed.  Draught 
oxen  are  coininon  on  the  main 
i-shiiid,  but  milk-cows  are  of  quite 
riH'fiit  intrtMliiciion.  Donkeys  are 
M'ldom  or  never  seen.  I'otk  is 
tstpidly  liecoming  a  favourite  food, 
and  liorsctli'sh  i«  preitared  at  some 
of  the  rcstuuranti*  ol  the  capital. 
(•<iAts  an?  practically  unknown, 
ami  the  ^heep  d^x^«  not  thrive. 
The  domestic  dog  is  a  wolf-like, 
ill-conditioned  animal,  while  the 
domestic  cat  is  remarkable  in 
having  a  mere  stump  of  a  toil  ; 
foreign  varieties  of  tliese  animals 
are  being  rapidly  intriMluceil. 
Tliere  are  numerous  water-binls — 
i-ranes,  storks,  herons,  coots,  moor- 
hens, snijie,  wild  geese,  ducks  ;  and 
cormorants   trained   to  fish,  the 

f>ractice  dating  l>ack  at  leaxt  1100  years.  Land- 
>irds  are  leM«  numerous,  the  voracious  and  power- 
ful crow,  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  raven,  reign- 
ing supreme,  and  acting  as  a  general  scavenger. 
There  are  twi)  magiiiticent  species  of  pheasant, 
pigotms,  quail,  hazel  urouse,  and  ptarmigan. 
The  goshawk  was  much  umnI  for  hawking  in 
feudal  times.  Various  owls  alH)und.  8ong-binis 
are  not  s|iecially  numerous,  the  bullfinch  and  two 
varieties  of  uguixH  ('Japan  nightingale')  Iteing 
liest  known.  Swallows,  swifts,  sparrows,  goat- 
suckers, and  won4l]veckers  all  aVtound,  and  there  is 
a  fine  sjH'cies  of  Jafkaiiese  iay.  Of  all  Japanese 
birds  the  Irteriit  pritirifui,  a  ny-catcher,  is  the  nxist 
lieautiful.  Uird-catching  is  commonly  practUe<l, 
decoy-liirds  lieing  cruelly  blinded  for  the  purpo»« ; 
and  the  Euro(>ean  market  is  now  largely  supplied 
with  skins  from  Japan.  One  lark  is  found,  besides 
twtdvo  buntings,  eleven  thrushes,  three  robins,  a 
wren,  a  til,  ami  various  other  small  binls.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  ordinary  fowl,  these  binls 
ls>ing  kept  in  nearly  every  house,  almost  solely  for 
their  eggs.  The  larger  bn-eds  known  as  Shatno  and 
h'tikin  are,  as  their  names  imply,  of  foreign  origin, 
the  ordinary  breed  resomliling  a  pheasant  in  size 
and  shape.    The  fre>h  water  fi.sh  of  Japan  are 
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tDMtiy  of  Euroiican  genera.  The  rivers  of  Yezo 
■wann  wilb  aaJmon,  wbieb,  whan  salt«<l,  supply 
the  Mmthem  markefc.  Caip  ara  kept  in  garden 
{M>Illl^,  ami  ;,'<ilflH«h  are  reared  exti'iinivoly.  Of 
Siklt  water  littk  the  red-fleshed  luti'/uro  and  tlio 
iai  are  eaten  raw  uikKt  tlie  iianif  of  m.s/uiiti. 
Oy»ter«  abonnd,  Akkeshi  in  Yezo  Ix  inf,'  noted  for 
tt8  beda ;  the  lobster,  an  einbletii  of  Imi^^'evity,  is 
liigblv  prized  for  the  table.  Insect  lite  in  specially 
atmndMit;  buttertlieH,  moths,  dragon-Hie«,  and 
beetles  exist  in  antoniabtng  variety.  And  yet 
Ja|iaa  _m  comparatively  free  from  insect  pesta. 
Moaqnit^ies  and  gnat^  are  tr()ii1>l(>soine ;  was[i8 
are  rare;  hoiM>v-l>ceH  arc  «caice,  and  the  native 
lioney  i.-^  an  iriM^tid  sulv>luncf. 

AgricHiture  is  the  ciiief  occu|:>ation  of  the 
Jmpaame,  and  they  are  rvry  careful  fanners, 
Ibrnmngbly  iiiuierBtaQdi»|;  cropping  and  the  mta- 
tioo  of  crops.  Tbe  rail  is  not  naturally  very  fer- 
tile, being  mostly  volcanic  or  derived  from  ij:ne<)un 
rocks,  but  it  is  maile  pnKluetive  by  careful  manui 
int,',  c><i>ecialU  with  night-soil  from  tlif  villa;;'s 
auii  towti'i.  Uice  is  the  staple  prcNlnction,  wliilo 
Imrley,  wheat,  millet,  buckwheat,  maize,  and  many 
varieties  of  bean  and  pea  are  alwi  everywhere 
piroduoed.  The  rice  harvest  coinnitiices  in  Sep- 
tember; wlieat  is  sown  in  drills  in  fioveuiber  and 
Deeember.  and  Is  reaped  in  May  and  June.  Of 
vpj:f«tfthle«5  tin;"  ntaiilc  i-*  the  large  white  ra«li'<h  or 
dutkoih,  Uf  Japaiif.su  fruits  the  persinimnn  and 
orange  are  alone  wortliy  to  Ik?  clus>M>(i  jus  rt-ally 
good  fmito.  The  plums,  {K  iu:U«<,  and  clierrieti  are 
very  poor,  the  trees  Iwin;^  reared  for  their  blos- 
soms. The  eultare  of  tea,  introiluced  from  China 
in  770,  is  universal  in  tlie  middle  and  south ;  the 
whole  proilnetion  antonnts  to  about  22,000,000  lU 
annually.  Sericnltnre  is  on  the  increase,  and  cotton 
and  hemp  arc  al^o  widely  ;,'ruwii.  ( >f  Hugar  a  total 
of  over  90.<HHi,(H)»i  lli.  w,w  jiriKluced  in  1S1I5;  much 
t'lliaeco  i>  aUo  rai-K^l  -an  inferior  kind,  reniai  kahle 
for  its  mildness  and  dryness.  There  are'  two 
agricultnral  colleges,  with  foreign  professors  on 
their  stafls,  one  in  Tokyd,  the  other  at  Happoro  in 
Yeaou 

Mimtraloffjf. — Tbe  mineral  rewmrces  of  .Tapan 
are  coosiderable,  and  the  government  dnrin;;  the 
sixt«en  years  preoe«ling  1884  spent  lar^'ely  ufton 
mining.  Since  then  it  has  allowed  privatf  enter. 
pri«e  to  st»'[i  in.  (Iidd,  niiver,  (•i»]i|>er,  iron,  lead, 
antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  coal,  basalt,  felspar,  gnH.-n 
stones,   granites  (red  and   gray),  rock-crystal, 

abte,  camelian,  amber,  sooriw  and  pomice<8tonek 
e,  alam,  &e.  are  found  in  greater  or  less 
qnautitieM.  Gold  is  prinpf]va!ly  \viirke<I  in  the 
island  of  Hado ;  silver  oti  tlie  main  i.nland.  (Joal 
U-dn  e.vt«-nd  fr'iin  Na^'a.saki  t<>  Yezo,  the  |>rincipal 
mines  being  rakaKhiinn,  Miike,  ami  Karatsu  in 
KydshO,  and  Poronai,  near  8ap^K>ro,  in  Yezo. 
Petrolemn  H  found  in  small  quantities  near  Niigata 
atj'i  ill  Yezo.  The  supply  of  sulphur  is  almoNt 
inexhanstibie,  and  of  wimdeifal  parity.  Good 
buildingittone  ts  searee. 

IfiAtiT'f.  -  TliR  repute<l  founder  of  the  present 
<lvna»ty  was  .linimti  Tfnno,  who  iwcended  the 
tlirone  in  tii'Mt  t:  i  Tip  le;,'endarY  e|i<Kli  continnes 
fi»r  more  tliaa  KnM)  vearH,  and  all  J^panene  htsUirv 
before oOll  i«  to  be  classetl  as  legendary.  In  201 
A.D.  the  Empress  Jinp'>  is  said  to  have  invaded  and 
conqueretl  (.'orea,  and  this  expedition  was  ifollowed 
by  the  introduction  of  Corean  civilisation,  the 
sacred  Chinese  boolcs  I{ott/fn  ami  ftrnfi'mon  arriviti;,' 
fmiii  f'oreji  in  *2H.'».  In  .V>'2  Huil<lhi>m  wa-j  intro 
iJii'-eil  fniiM  ( 'ofJi.  and  iM-'caiiie,  fmt\  yenM  later, 

till-  entalili-lu'd  leli;_'inn       In  624   a    l'llddlli^•t  llier 

srehy  w«»»  estAldinhed  by  pivernment.  hUortly 
liefore  this  direct  relations  hiul  Infen  entered  uikih 
•  ith  (;hina,  and  Cliinese  civilisjition  was  thereafter 
tnpitUy  as>iinii>t>r|.   The  syHifin  of  periods  oom* 


menced  in  646,  and  from  this  time  miward  the 
national  history  is  clearly  traced.  During  the  five 
oentnries  wliien  ensue  tne  people  made  Immense 

strides  in  livilisjition.  A  complete  »vst€Mii  of 
ollii  ialdom  was  or^f^anisod,  under  the  nile  of  the 
Faji«ara  laniily,  wlio.se  nieinlaw>'  lllled  all  the 
chief  iMwtM  under  government,  and  gave  a  succes- 
sion of  contorts  to  the  imperial  house. 

The  decodenoe  of  tliis  family  ao<i  the  growing 
weakness  of  the  government  favoured  the  rise  of 
the  hitherto  subonlinate  military  class,  which,  in 
the  person  of  Y'oritorao,  created  ShSgtm  or  General- 
if<sinio  in  1192,  seized  the  reins  of  jHiwer.  The 
\i.snrpfttion  of  supreme  authority  l>y  this  officer, 
long  known  to  Europe  hy  tlie  ('liine.se  nanie  of 
JyciMMt  led  to  the  ernmeous  but  natural  htMvi 
that,  down  to  1868,  there  were  two  emperors  in 
Ja}ian— «iie,  a  Mikado  or  'spiiitoal  emperor'  who 
reigned  but  did  not  govern,  and  the  SliOgnn,  who 
really  governed  though  he  paid  homage  to  the 
Mika^lo.  The  next  four  centuries  until  1803  were 
a  period  of  lilo<Ht.s|ied,  marked  l>y  all  the  untold 
miiMMten  of  civil  sihte.  Tiie  iiiilitarv  tivfn  orj^an- 
ised  by  Y'oritomo  raised  up  a  feuiial  barona^'e, 
who  succeeded  in  making  tiiemselves  virtuaJly 
in<lepeodent  of  the  central  power.  Even  the 
Buddhist  monasteriee  in  many  eases  heeame  mili> 
tary  centres.  At  one  time  ( 1393-92)  two  puppet 
dynasties  held  sway,  the  north  ami  the  .'*ontIi,  to 
one  or  other  of  which  the  feudal  barutis  rallieti. 
The  Sho].;iinate,  made  powerful  l>v  Yoritomo,  itself 
fell  into  abeyance,  but  tbe  militarv  genius  and 
astute  iwlicy  of  Hideyoshi,  who  died  in  1598,  pre- 

fared  tne  wsy  for  its  revival  in  1603  by  Tokugawa 
yeywu,  theUlastrioaB  general  and  stat4>sman  who 

t(ave  a  lasting  {leace  to  Japan.  In  151)2  Hideyoslii 
lad  directed  an  exiwdition  against  Corea,  infliet- 
in-i  a  hlow  on  the  prospi-riiy  of  that  ciMintry  from 
vvhieli  it  has  not  since  ri'covered.  lyeya^u,  viotoii- 
ous  over  a  eomhination  of  southern  barons  at 
Sekigahnra  near  Lake  Biwa  in  1600,  lixed  his  seat 
,  of  government  at  Yetlo,  the  '  port '  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  (Julf  of  Yetlo,  and  near  the  einbouehnre 
of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  largest  plain  in  Japan. 
Ilackeii  princijvally  by  the  northern  clans,  li'  v  •t'^ 
able  to  consolidate  hi^  power  ami  to  found  a  i 
manent  suecession,  his  dt*oemlants  rei^;nin;:  at 
Vedo  till  Ihtki.  From  lieing  a  collection  of  small 
scattered  villages  this  place  soon  Wcame  one  of  the 
must  populous  cities  in  tlie  world,  Uis  system  was 
pt'tieeted  hy  ly^mitsn,  tbe  Uilid  Shdgun  «f  the 

Tokoipiwa  dynast 

It  was  his  jioiicy  'to  preserve  nnehanged  the 

condition  of  tlio  native  intelligence,'  and  *  to  nre- 
vviil  llic  iiitnxluction  of  new  itleas  ; '  and  to  effect 
thi»  he  not  only  iianished  lorei^Mu  is,  interdicf«  <l  all 
intercourse  with  them,  and  extirpated  (-'hristtiuiity, 
I  hut  intnsluced  that  '  mont  rigid  and  cunuingly- 
devisetl  system  of  eiipionagc '  which  was  in  full 
activity  at  the  time  of  the  Karl  of  Klein's  niL-wion,  as 
amusingly  ilescrtbed  by  L>aiu«nce  UUpbaot.  *  This 
espionage,'  says  a  recent  Japanese  writer,  'tiekl 
everyone  in  therommiinitv  in  dread  and  sus|ii(ion; 
not  only  the  most  iMiwcrful  daimyo  frit  its  insidi- 
ous influence,  hut  the  mrjinest  ictainer  w.is  subject 
to  its  sway  ;  and  liw  igaohle  quality  of  deception, 
developing  rapidly  to  a  large  extent,  be«''nme  at 
this  time  a  natioual  cliaracterisiiie,  Tlw  dainiyes, 
who  at  first  enjoyed  an  hononraUe  poeidon  as 
piies-ts  at  the  court  of  Ye<lo,  were  redueoil  to  v)u»?«al- 
a-i\  and  their  families  retniiieil  im  hosia^ws  for  the 
reiiditiun  of  a  hicnnial  i  i  i I'inoiiiul  of  lMiiiia'.je  to  the 
Slto^ua.  liet>trietionN  Murround**<l  |H.'ix»itHges  of 
tlii.s  rank  until,  without  npeeiul  permir«.«.ion.  they 
were  not  allowed  t<i  meet  each  other  nlone. '  The 
rortugiie!<c,  who  lirHl  landed  in  Jai>an  in  tbe  year 
IMS,  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  j  but  by-and- 
by  tbe  roltiig  powen  took  alarm,  ordered  awty 
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all  foreigners,  and  interdioted  Christianity  (IG'24), 
believinji  that  foreifmere  impoverlshetl  the  country, 
while  tlieir  relii^ion  struck  at  the  nmt  of  the  politi- 
cal and  relijgiuuM  Hystenut  of  Jat>an.  The  converta 
to  Gktholicum  were  foand  to  liave  pledged  their 
aUegunoe  to  a  fonign  power,  while  their  oondact 
Ib  aud  to  liave  been  ofleiuive  towards  the  Shintd 
ami  Buddhist  t^inplen  ;  so  that  in  time  they  came 
to  lie  re^jarded  a.s  a  (liui;{erod8  and  anti-national 
class  whose  extirpation  wok  cHnential  to  the  well 
lieing  of  the  nation  and  to  the  success  of  the 
polttlcal  system  iM-inj;  organiM.vl  or  perfected  hy 
lytoiitsil.  The  Portuguese  c«>ntinuea  to  frequent 
ilapan  till  1888,  when  they  and  their  religion  were 
llnuly  expelled.  From  this  date  the  Janane»e 
|(Overnment  maintained  the  most  rigid  ])oficy  of 
UolatioD.  No  forei<;n  vcmhcIs  miglit  touch  nt 
Japanese  portJ^  under  any  pretence.  Japalu■^o 
sailors  wreckeil  on  any  fiucij^'n  >'li(>re  were  with 
difiicultv  uennitted  to  return  home ;  wliilu  tlie 
Dutch,  iocKed  up  in  their  factory  at  Deshima,  were 
Allowed  to  hold  no  oommunieation  with  the  main- 
land ;  and  the  people  lived  '  like  frogs  in  a  well,' 
as  the  Japanese  proverh  has  it,  till  ltiS3,  when  they 
were  rudely  awakened  from  their  dream  of  jwace 
antl  H«'oiiiity  by  Cominoilori!  Perry  steamiiiL'  into 
the  liarlMiur  of  I'rai^a  with  a  *"i)ua<lron  of  Lnitod 
States  war-vessels.  He  extorted  a  treaty  from 
the  frightene<l  KhiV'tm,  .'^Irit  March  1854,  and 
J^Ma,  aft«r  a  witli<lrawal  of  216  years,  entered 
onee  more  the  family  of  nations.  Other  countries 
■lowly  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States 
until  sixteen  in  all  had  obtained  the  euue 
privileges. 

Five  ports,  Kana^'awa  (Yokohama),  KAhe 
(Hyogo),  Nagasaki,  iS'iigata,  and  Hakodate,  were 
opened  to  foreign  conuucrce,  'settlements'  <>r 
foreign  quarters  in  these  being  set  apart  for  the 
reNdenoe  of  foreigners  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
tSitix  own  conaola.  A  Uniit  of  tnvel,  oxtending 
to  a  ntdiu  of  twenty-flve  miles  romid  tliese 
{>ort«,  was  granted.  Foreign  settlements  were 
also  estahlishiMl  in  Y<^Io  (Tokyo)  and  Osaka,  these 
settlements  Im  Ih;^  wiiliin  tlic  pif^orilx'd  twenty-live 
miles'  limit  of  Vokolmma  and  Kr.Ke.  Ohstructioiu 
beini^j  placed  in  the  way  of  foreijjn  merchants 
aettUng  at  Kanatrawa.  the  f|noHtir>n  was  qtiickly 
■olveduy  their  thr  narrow  hay,  now  tilled 

upt  and  erecting  Uieir  'hongs'  at  Yokohama,  a 
few  miles  farther  from  the  capital.  Witli  the 
openinj;  of  these  ports  commenced  the  extni'-t0ni- 
toriality  system  untUr  wiiicli  Japan  has  shown 
herHelf  so  restive. 

The  fall  of  fcu<lalism  was  merely  accelerated  by 
the  arrival  of  foreigners.  For  long  not  a  flvw  of 
the  meet  powerful  clans,  chioH^'  Satsama  and 
ChAriill,  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Shdgun's 
position,  and  these  gladly  availed  tliemselves  of 
the  pretext  now  fumuhetf  for  opposing  him.  All 
possihle  means  were  taken  to  invoUe  him  in 
coniplicati'iiis  with  the  amhiussatlors  at  liis  court; 
an<l  to  this  motive  rather  than  to  any  hatred  of 
foreij^ners  are  to  be  ascribed  the  numerous  assas- 
sinations which  darkened  the  period  immediately 
prior  to  lim.  Everv  weakening  of  hie  iiower  was 
a  step  gained  towards  his  overthrow  and  HMlonged- 
for  unitication  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mikado  (emperor).  At  length  the  Shftj^in  re- 
signed; hut  it  wjus  only  after  a  shari>  civil  war 
in  the  winter  of  istty  «w  that  the  iwwer  of  his 
adherents  was  completely  crushed.  At  the  outset 
of  tlie  stniggle  the  imperial  uarty  were  decidedly 
retrogressive  in  their  political  Icfeas;  but  before 
ite  dfoee  various  circumstances  convinced  them 
that  without  intercnnne  with  foreign  nations  the 
gre.ifni"'s  wliiili  they  d>"-ir»d  for  their  country 
could  not  be  achieved  :  and  when  they  got  into 
power  tbegr  astonished  the  world  by  the  thonragh* 


I  ness  with  which  thev  1  in  ike  loose  from  the  old 
tratlitious  aud  entered  on  a  course  of  enli},ditene<l 
reformation.  Kecogniaing  Yetlo  fis  really  tlie  centie 
of  the  nation's  life,  they  resolved  to  make  it  the 
capital ;  but  the  name  Yedo  being  distasteful 
through  ita  Maoeiations  with  th«  Sbi^;aaate,  thoy 
renamed  the  city  T&kyO  or  Tdk«— i.e.  'eastern 
capital.*  Here  the  emiHjror  established  his  court, 
abandoning  for  ever  that  life  of  seclusion  which 
had  surrounded  his  ancestors  with  a  halo  of  semi- 
divinity,  but  deprivetl  them  of  all  real  j>ower. 
The  venerable  city  of  Kyoto,  which  had  remained 
the  capital  since  794,  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
named SaikyO  or  Baikei— i.e.  'weateni  capitaL' 
The  daimyoe,  veiy  few  of  whom  were  moM  than 
mere  wealclings  nnder  the  direction  of  strong- 
willc<l  retainers,  resigned  their  fiefs,  and  were 
jH-nsioned  by  the  goveninient.  Since  1868  the 
lca<ling  men  of  Satxuma  iiml  ("hoshu,  forming  what 
is  coiled  the  Sat  cho  combination,  have  held  the 
important  portfolios  of  state.  The  new  period* 
commencing  with  the  Emperor  Mutsuhito's  ae- 
cession,  ha*  been  named  if«v*,  *  enlighteoed 
peace.' 

Ja]mn  baa  during  the  Meiji  period  striven  to 

niakt  tier  influence  felt  as  a  jiowerful  factor  in 
.Asiatic  politics.  Her  exi>e<lition  to  Formosa  in 
1874  to  punish  piracy,  her  annexation  in  1879  of 
the  Iah)  Choo  Islands,  notwithstanding  China's  re- 
monstrances and  threats,  her  spiiited  policy  in  Cores 
in  1878  and  again  in  18tt2,  her  eon8cn|»tion  law  of 
1888  and  snDoequent  army  reorganisatioa,  her 
development  of  a  strong  navy,  her  coast-defence 
scheme  of  1887,  BuWril)e<l  to  lil>erally  by  wealthy 
private  individuals,  urove  her  assertive  spirit.  A 
rebellion  in  1877  of  tne  fiercer  Satsnma  men  under 
General  Saig6  was  promptly  crushed. 

Negotiations  in  1887  for  a  revbion  of  the  treaties 
were  broken  off  because  of  popular  dissatisfaction 
with  the  gwuanteee  demanded  by  the  aeventetn 
foreign  nations  acting  in  concert ;  but  the  break* 
down,  though  followed  by  a  conservative  reaction, 
did  not  seriously  affect  the  cautious  progress  of 
western  institutions.  In  tin-  .-ju  iiii^  of  1881)  the  com- 
bination of  treaty  jMjwcrs  was  tmiken  through  by  the 
action  fir:>tof  the  United  States  and  then  of  Uer- 
many  and  Russia,  who  formed  independent  treaties, 
to  come  into  force  in  1890,  abolishing  extra-territor> 
iality  and  sanctioning  mixed  rseidencenndereertain 
mild  restrictions.  Mexieo,  not  a  treaty  power,  hail 
alsoarran^^cd  an  imlependent  treaty  in  1888.  (Hhei 
nations  prejtared  to  follow.  But  a  stron<r  opjxisitioii 
again  forced  the  shelv  ing;  of  tn  ity  rev  i>ion.  So 
closed  the  first  epoch  of  the  mo<lern  history  of  dn- 
pna,  following  on  the  heels  of  the  promulgation  of 
a  popular  oonstitution,  February  11, 1^.  In  1889,  ■ 
however,  by  virtue  of  treatiee  with  tho  diief  powein, 
Japan  step|>ed  into  the  full  rights  of  national  aov* 
ereigntj' :  extra-territorial  rights  were  abolhhe*!. 
Japan  assumed  the  full  control  of  her  own  tariff; 
and  the  country  is  now  entirely  oi>«mi  to  fDrcignerf, 
though  aliens  niay  nut  own  bind. 

The  jKisition  in  which  Japan  has  been  placed 
during  the  past  few  decades  is  so  exceptiOMU  Ihat 
outsiders  find  great  dilliculty  in  forming  a  oorreet 
indgnient  of  her  politieal  situation.  Inalability 
is  Buppotied  where  it  is  really  alisent,  the  fact  being 
that  no  nation's  history  has  Iteen  more  c«m8i8tent 
tliiin  .I  iimn  s.  Tin-  sudden  change  of  front  in  1868 
was  di'lilM  rate  antl  final,  one  end  having  been  kept 
in  view  all  through — the  independence  and  glory 
of  Dai  Nippon.  So  hurried  an  assimilation 
was  made  neeessary  by  her  complete  previooo 
isolation  was  natursily  acenntpanied  by  nnmerooa 
minor  imprudences  and  extmvagancm,  the  result 
of  i;,'!ioi-aiice.  T>ut  the  thorou;,'lily  patriotic  t-j'irit 
of  the  nation  has  triumphed,  and  her  ailmitiistra- 
tion  is  now  ia  a  highly  aattafaetoiy  eooditioii. 
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Tbe  asMUisination  in  1877  of  Okulm,  chief  of  the 

f»arty  whose  rcfortna  (^ave  rtxe  to  the  SatNUtua  reliel- 
ion,  waa  followed  twelve  ye&re  later  by  the  assaa- 
ftination  of  Viacount  Mori,  a  cabinet  niiniMtor. 
This  laMt  was  not,  like  the  former,  a  political  event, 
but  merely  an  unfortunate  isiilated  incident,  the 
work  of  a  reli^oua  fanatic,  a  Shintoint.  Political 
AMiami nation  is  not,  however,  dead,  and  is  a 
peculiar  danger  in  Japan,  where  ita  pcritetrators 
seem  wholly  reganllesK  of  their  own  live*. 

Dnrin}:  the  past  few  years,  e«i>ecially  ninro  the 
reconstruction  of  the  caf>inet  ana  tlie  a<lniinistra- 
lion  in  1880,  the  court  has  emerged  entirely  from 
its  seclusion.  The  em|ieror  and  empress  have 
%-isite4l  all  the  chief  institutions,  and  are  present 
at  public  8}»ectaclej».  Tbe  crown-prince,  Haru,  was 
the  first  in  the  long  dynasty  to  oe  edncate<l  nt  a 
public  school.  A  new  nobility  was  create*!  in  1SH4, 
«lrawn  partly  from  the  old  feudal  baronage  and 

1 tartly  from  the  new  men  of  1868.  It  consists  of 
ive  orders,  princes  or  dukes  (11),  marquises  (28), 
counts  (85),  viscounty  (355),  and  barons  ( 102),  who 
send  representatives  to  the  newly-create<l  Upjier 
Ciiatnl»er.     The  nation   is   itself   divided  into 


kimono  ( '  coat ' ),  while  the  wide  sleeves  are  allowed 
to  hatig  loose,  makt>s  them  clammy  to  the  touch. 
The  hair  is  coal-black  anil  stntng  in  texture,  and 
the  Ix'ard  has  sometimes  a  niddy  tinge.    The  race 

iihysically  an  inferior  one,  the 
evelo|>e<l  fonii  and  harsh  features,  whilst  the 


is  nhysically  an  inferior  one,  the  men  having  an 


three  clanses,  Ktnuzoku 
Cgentrj''),    and  Heiiiun 


('nobility'),  Skizokn 
('commonalty').  Of- 
ficiaN  arc  of  four  clatsjis,  shinnin,  chokiinin,  sfinin, 
and  hannin.  OHicials  constitute  tbe  flower  of  the 
nation  ;  class  jealmisy  is  absent,  careers  being  o|>en 
to  the  poorest.  The  main  events  of  the  triumphant 
war  with  China  in  1894-95,  the  war-indemnity,  and 
the  acquisition  of  Formosa  have  been  noted  at 
China.  Vol.  III.  p.  194.  Japan  waa  visited  by  a 
t«rrilile  earthquake  in  1892;  and  in  June  1896  an 
eartbi|nake  wave  cost  10,(XK)  lives. 

Inhabitants. — With  the  exce|)tion  of  the  wilds 
of  Yewi,  {(Copied  by  12,000  AinoM,  the  Japani«<e 
inlands  are  iniiabitenl  by  a  single  race  speaking 
vari<»us  dialects  of  the  sjvmo  tongue.  I'rolwibly, 
but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture,  the  Japanese  are 
a  mixed  race,  tlie  issue  of  the  intermarriage  of 
victorious  Tartar  settlers,  who  entered  Jiijmti  from 
the  Corean  peninsula,  with  Malays  in  tiie  south 
and  |>e«n)le  of  the  Aino  race  in  t1ie  main  Island. 
We  rea*l  in  Japanese  annals  of 
cnnstAUt  war  with  savngpn,  ami  in 
comparatively  recent  times  liie 
Aino  race  occnpifsl  the  n«»rthern 
extremity  of  Himsbfl.  There  are 
two  distinct  ty|>cs  of  Japanese 
face^Jthat  which  Is  found  in  art 
designs  lieing  the  aristocratic  and 
rarer  type.  It  is  distinguished  by 
an  ovnl  liea<l  and  face,  roundtsl 
frontal  Itfine;*,  a  hi^h  foreliea<l,  a 
nose  curve<l  and  well  sliai>eil  but 
not  prominent,  namiw  and  slightly 
iiblioue  eyes  with  an  overlapping 
of  the  eyelid.  In  the  man  the 
face  is  alni<Mt  hairless,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  and  Rlutrl 
moustache.  The  omiplexion  is 
(Millid  or  ftlightly  olive,  and  the 
expression  demure.  The  com- 
moner anil  vulgar  type,  almost 
univepial  in  the  northern  districts, 
is  puddini;  faceil,  full  eyed,  flat- 
nitv^l,  anil  giMwl  humoured  in  ex- 
|ireM>ii>n.  The  slatnri'  of  the  race 
Is  amall.  and  the  tnink  is  pn>|>or- 
lionately  hmg  as  compareil  with 
tiie  legs'  which  are  hliort^  The  use  of  heavy  wooden 
clogs  (geta\,  together  with  the  carrying,  when  still 
young  theia*elves,  of  their  infant  brothers  and 
i>i!it4>r*,  gives  the  women  exce-sively  thick  anklw 
and  flat  feel.  The  baniU  are  UMially  prettily  sbapisl. 
both  in  the  mm  and  the  wonian  :  but  the  habit 
of  kc«|>iu^  th(M<3,  ot>i>eciHlly  in  winter,  inside  the 


women  lose  any  pretensions  to  good  hmka  after 
the  first  bloom  ot  youth  is  nver.  The  plannness 
of  the  latter  is  increjiseil  by  the  habit  at  marriage, 
or  after  passing  the  mnrringeable  age,  of  blacken- 
ing the  tei^th  and  shaving  the  eyebrows,  customs 
happily  on  the  wane.  Tbe  girls,  with  their  rf>sn' 
cheeks,  fascinating  manners,  and  exquisitely  taste- 
ful dress,  are,  however,  |>articularly  attractive,  and 
the  children  are  bright  and  comely,  lieing  alloweil 
full  lilierty  to  enjoy  themselves— indeed  Japan  is 
the  panulise  of  children. 

Tno  Jananeso  have  many  excellent  qualitiea : 
they  are  Kindly,  courteous,  law-abiding,  cleanly 
in  their  habits,  frugal,  and  possessed  with  a  high 
sense  of  personal  honour  which  makes  sonlidnetw 
unknown.  This  is  associated,  moreover,  with  an 
anient  |)atriotic  spirit,  quite  removed  from  factious- 
ness. Nowhere  are  gooil  manners  and  artistic 
culture  so  widespread,  reaching  even  to  the  lowest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ])eoplc  are  deficient  in  moral 
earnestness  and  courage,  which  leails  to  corruption 
in  social  life  and  institutions.  It  is  only  when 
matters  have  Iwcome  intolerable  that  discipline  is 
cnforceil  by  the  use  of  I>raconian  measures.  An 
utter  lack  of  chivalry  towanls  women  is  an  an- 
pleasing  feature  of  the  national  life.  Civic  courage 
lias  also  to  be  developeil. 

The  town  costume  of  the  Japanese  gentleman 
consists  of  a  loose  silk  ri)l>e  extending  from  the 
neck  to  the  ankles,  but  gathered  in  at  tbe  waist, 
nmnd  which  is  fasteneil  a  girdle  of  brocaded  silk. 
Over  this  is  worn  a  loose,  wiile-sleeved  jacket, 
decorateil  with  the  wearer's  armorial  device.  White 
cotton  socks,  cleft  at  the  great  toes,  and  wooden 
pattens  complete  the  attire.  European  costnme 
lias  l>eon  pre8crilie«l  by  government  as  the  official 
dress,  and  the  empress  and  her  suite  have  recently 
adopted  foreign  costume,  being  followed  to  a  certaio 


extent  by  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  capital. 
Hats  ate  not  genenilly  worn,  exi-eiit  by  those  who 
follow  Kuropenn  fashions  or  in  tin'  bent  of  summer. 
The  women  wear  a  li>os«'  ndM-,  overlapping  in  front, 
and  fastened  with  a  bnmd  heavy  girdle  of  silk 
(«'»(  >.  often  of  great  value.  In  winter  a  succo«sion 
of  these  rols-^s  are  worn,  one  over  tin"  other.  The 
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fonnerly  miivcival  rhi;,'iion  coiffarc  of  tlie  ^^•(»IIlt■n, 
stiff  viith  imiimtum,  which  was  done  uii  by  the 
haitdresiier  once  or  twice  a  wct-k,  ih  m|>i<ily  yield- 
iog  to  the  simpler  Gieeiaa  kooL  TIae  poorer  c]ai!(«e8 
wear  nothing  more  than  a  loose  cotton  gown,  tied 
at  the*  waiHt,  ami  a  Inin-eloth,  fi-equently  working' 
only  ia  the  loin  tirtth.  Women  of  the  lower  clii.vi 
think  nothing;  of  exposing'  tlio  iirvson  to  tlic  wnist. 
The  women  iHjwUer  profusely,  «  wliite  fkin  being 
bighlv  appreciated,  and  dve  the  a  deep  red  : 
jeweileiy  is  not  wnm.  The  nld>fei«hioncil  cniffnre 
of  tlwBMn,  still  freqnently  seen  «mon^  the  lower 
elMMe»  a»(ecial]y  am<mg  lieheraien»  is  peculiar. 
The  head  is  ehaTen  on  the  top,  tenvinp  a  hroad 
rect&niftilar  l)al(i  >*i'aop,  and  the  hair  of  tlie  nns!m%  en 
portion,  fomie<l  into  a  compact  nin«H  like  a  candle- 
eii<l,  is  tlieri  turned  forward  iiim)ii  lUe  crown.  Tlio 
.  cliiliiren  M  licada  are  shaven  grotesqwely  ;  nriestn 
and  many  old  women  ftliave  the  liea<l  conipletelv. 
Long  hair  i»  freqoenUy  worn  liy  diflOOnteQtnl  noli- 
tici&n«  and  philoeopben^  while  widow*  wenr  ^liort 
liair.  Both  Jamut^  men  and  women  are  fond 
of  fimokin^  toliaceo;  the  bowl  of  the  nipe  tUey 
use  is  lem  in  size  than  half  a  thlmUe,  ana  icqnirae 
constant  relillinff. 

Althougli  llie  Jftpane**e  are  a  sinpilarly  united 
people»  yet  the  nation  divides  itself  inUi  two 
MMtlonei  tlie  governing  and  the  governed.  The 
lofUHnr,  nepreMtttativee  of  the  uiihtary  class  and 
nambeiing  aome  4000  fiunilies,  are  high-spirited 
and  nia^torful :  the  rest  of  the  nation  are  sul^ 
missive  and  timid.  Many  of  the  seemingly  con- 
tradictory opinions  gisi-n  forth  r<';^'aidinj.'  the 
Jajiatiese  can  be  reconciled  hy  n  recoynilion  of 
this  fact« 

Mode  of  Limiif/,  dK. — Japanese  bonf>ca  are  slight 
constructions  uf  wood ;  in  plaee  of  windows  Mid 
shatteis  thiey  have  an  inner  set  of  paper  acreena, 
and  an  outer  set  of  wooden  slnitteni,  both  elid- 
ing in  CTOfives.  In  the  nortliorn  <!istricts  at  lea-st 
two  sides  of  the  house  are  closed  in  with  walls 
of  mud  phu-itered  on  wiokei  ^iirlv  The  floors  are 
covered  with  tliick  soft  »ttraw  mate,  measuiing  G 
1>y  3  feet,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  houses 
is  reckoned  by  the  nnmlier  of  tlipsf  nint-  On 
them  the  inmates  sit,  eat,  and  sleep,  ilie  Im-iI- 
dotties— lieavily-|).idded  quilts — being  kept  during 
the  day  in  adjoining  cloeets.  The  sarfneenf  theee 
mats  is  scrupulously  clean,  for  booto  and  c1oj.'h 
are  reniove«l  Wfrnc  entering.  In  winter  heat  Is 
obtained  fiom  charcoal  boxes,  either  movable  tir 
set  into  tlie  tloor,  and  most  of  the  cookinu  is  done 
over  diarcool  braziers.  Rice  is  the  staple  fcml  of 
the  people,  but  in  the  poorer  mountainous  regions 
millet  often  takes  its  place.  Fich,  seaweed,  and 
beans  in  all  forms  are  served  with  the  rice,  especi- 
ally in  the  soups,  which  likewise  eontiUn  1>ean- 
curd,  eggs,  and  \  e^'etable».  Chestnuts  and  hazel- 
nuts are  also  largely  mten,  and  the  walnnt  is  made 
into  a  sweetmeat.  i>h6;/u  i>oy),  a  Kauce  made  of 
beans  and  M-hent,  ia  the  nniverHal  cx>udiment. 
Generally  speaking,  the  fond  is  nnsatiifrhig  and 
mawkish  to  foreignem  Fowls  are  now  pret^ 
widely  used  fbr  the  table,  and  pork  and  beef,  as 
M'cII  as  bread,  are  increaftinjfly  eaten.  The  meat- 
shops  are  fiefiueiitcd  at  nignt,  a-s  taverns  are  in 
England. 

Ja|>anej9e  towns  are  aubjeit  to  conflagrations  to 
mch  a  degree  that  in  crowdetl  city  districts  honses 
are  supposed  to  last  on  an  average  only  three  years. 
The  people  store  their  valuables  in  square  towers 
oi  bamboo  wattl«*work  «id  mnd,  which  are  left 
standing  when  the  fire  has  s>vept  past.  Incen- 
diarism followed  by  robbr»r>*  is  a  common  crime, 
formerly  pnnished  '^avnt'elv.  The  institution  of  a 
gendarmerie  in  ISSl,  and  the  more  '-tn!r[r-  nature  of 

the  edificee  recently  erected  in  the  capital,  have 
grtatly  laMeoed  th«M  Htm, 


I  The  Japanese  are  a  dyspeptic  ]>ei>ple,  more  dying 
fro[ii  diseases  of  the  digestion  than  from  any  other 
( uns«-.  Skin  dioeaies,  well  treated  at  the  varions 
solfataraa,  are  omMimi ;  bone  Jiaeases  are  afam  rifa 
Lung  diseases  ai«  not  so  deadly  as  in  Oreat  Brihdn, 
and  child-birth  is  attended  with  littlr  or  nodanp^r. 

i  A  very  dangerous  disease  peculiar  to  the  cuuntrj' 
and  jnelding  to  no  specific  remedy  is  a  form 

of  elephantiasis  or  beri  beri.  Sma1l|iox  w«a  fonnerly 
a  scourge,  Imt  compulsory-  vaccination  has  reniedie*] 
this.  Cholera  appeared  in  force  in  the  year  1870. 
and  again  violently  in  IS86.  The  houses  an  bniit 
low  on  the  ground,  the  drains  are  oiien,  wells  are 
close  to  cloeets  and  nibbi.sh -heaps.  However,  there 
are  now  both  an  active  sanitary  society  in  Tfikvo 
and  .1  foreij,"!!  professor  of  sanitar>-  enj^'ineeritip  m 
tiie  university,  and  water- works  with  the  latot 
improvenientil  had  been  provided  for  Vokohaina  by 
1890,  when  the  capital  and  Nagasaki  had  alM 
water-work  schemes  nnder  eoiwideratiun.  Infant 
mortality  is  smalL  Sttielde  Is  common,  eepedally 
among  men,  three  ont  of  fonr  male  suicides  hanging 
themselves,  one  out  of  every  two  female  sn'cides 
drowning  herself.  TIi  -  li^nte.s  for  lS!K>  m  showed 
an  annual  average  oj  4i'im(>  men  and  IHKK)  women. 

Manxfis  and  Custom  Many  of  the  customs 
once  characteristic  of  Ja])aQ  have,  since  the  aboli* 
tion  of  feudalism,  Iteconie  ob«mlete.  Among  theseis 
teppuku  or  ham-kiri  (see  Hari-Kari),  for  klOg  a 
Icgalisetl  mode  of  suicide.  The  wearing  ctf  awiocda 
bv  civilians  in  pnldic  was  forbidden  by  law  in  1878. 
The  social  position  of  women  is  more  faronrable 
than  iti  most  non  Christian  conntries,  but  still 
leaves  much  to  Ik."  desired.  However,  tlie  attitude 
assumed  by  the  empress  and  the  imperial  priii- 
cesNet>  is  rapidly  bringing  about  a  social  equality  of 
the  sexes.  Formerly  concubines  were  recognised 
fay  law,  and  a  eertain  number  of  imperial  mis- 
treesea  are  attached  to  the  court,  whose  ehildmi 
are  ojien  to  the  succession— the  present  emperor 
and  crow  n-prince  being  the  sons  of  mistresses.  A 
man  can,  however,  have  only  one  le;.,'nl  wife,  and 
the<  keeping  of  concubines  in  the  same  hou^  with 
a  wife  is  more  and  more  discountenanced  by  social 
opinion.  Divorces  are  CMily  obtained  by  husbands, 
and  the  nuptial  tie  ia  little  respected 'among  tlie 
lower  claaiea ;  but  wwneB  of  tlie  well-to^o  claeaia 
are  modest  and  vbtnow.  Marriages  are  ananged 
throu^'h  an  intermediary,  and  both  sexes  marrv  at 
an  early  age.  As  the  continunnoe  of  families  i*  a 
point  of  great  imiKirtance.  an  jption  is  larj^'ely 
i«jisorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  faiiiiliets  dying 
out.  Prostitution  is  prevalent.  It  was  formerly 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  duttfnl  daughter  to  Bell 
herself  for  a  term  of  yeais  to  the  proprietor  of 
a  house  of  ill-fame  in  order  to  retrieve  her  father's 
fallen  fortunes.  When  she  returned  no  stigma 
nttai-hcd  to  her;  rather  was  she  honoured  for  ber 
filial  de\  otion.  Licensed  honses  of  ill  fame  liave 
always  been  confined  to  certain  districts,  outside 
the  city  limitD,  and  are  carefully  inspected.  Hnt 
hatha  ara  a  great  institutian  in  Japan.  Formerly 
it  was  a  general  custom  fw  petsona  of  both  sexce 
to  liatlie  together :  and  this  priaitive  custom  still 
prevail  in  rural  districts,  although  forbidden  in  the 
cit  icM  and  always  uiikauwji  in  Tftkyo.  Great  respect 
i^  ]>aid  to  the  dead,  and  posthumous  names  are 
conferred  after  <lenth,  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
names  in  Japanese  histor>-  lieiiig  ]>o«thamoiu  ttttac 
Heavy  sums  are  laxnshed'on  funerals. 

Until  lately  the  only  vehicles  in  Japan  were 
two  kinds  of  nalanqnin— tiz.  the  kngit  and  the 
norimono  ;  hnt  in  all  the  more  level  distrieta  thesa 
have  now  been  superseded  by  the j'inrikisha  ('  man> 
iKiwer  cm riape'b  a  sort  of  two-wheeled  peramlm* 
lator    dra\\ii    by  a  man  who    rans  W'tween  the 

I  -shafts.  In  many  of  the  more  mountainous  regiou 
I  the  roads  are  ImptaetiieaUe  even  for  tbe/iNriftMlhb 
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The  Japanese  are  CMentiallv  a  p]ea«ire>1oviDg 
p«op!0.  Mid  apend  compftmtivelv  lar^^e  suins  npon 
ammmrorats.  The  thratrp,  th(>ii;L:h  foi-merly  <ie- 
^pHcI  by  111"  snnntri'i  cl.i-.-',  who  rffiined  to  eiittT 
it-H  dnnre,  furiiiH  imc  of  tin-  cliiof  nutiotial  rosortw. 
Tlie  female  jwirts  Hie  tnki-ii  liy  men,  l>nt  theatren 
exist  where  <»nly  woinen  net.  A  oingle  iicrforinauce 
fmm  iiioniing  till  i^uiiNCt,  anrl  a  whole  houne- 
kulil  will  hire  a  box  and  »\wnA  the  entire  dav  at  the 
theatre.  Many  of  the  arrangements  are  {irimitive, 
flepeeially  the  orchestra,  whose  music  in  thin,  harah, 
at»i  nionotononft.  Thi«  i»  |^nemlly  true  of  Japanese 
niiiMC,  which  is  in  a  primitive  »4tag(! ;  the  principal 
iti-tmments  are  the  strin^icil  snmixfn,  koto,  ami 
L'l/.i/il,  and  the  win(l  iii?*triiiiu'iit-*  cnll<'<l  shuLuhnrhi 
and  Mho,  the  latter  mostly  uimmI  at  funerals.  Pro- 
feaaiomi  tnnsicians  are  hi  great  request  aqd  are  well 
pafai  omaBiaUy  tha  ytmng  womea  icaown  aajwiMa, 
whoae  aanMa  ara  trendarfaHy  cneefal.  Flmrar- 
shows  are  very  popular*  aod  nower-gardens  are 
eniw<led  at  the  proper  seamms — the  plum  and  peach 
l>Io«.Hoin  M'lv^on  beinji;  in  Febnmry  and  March,  the 
cImm  r\-liioH>iim  slnu^oh  and  the  pe»jny  season  in 
April,  the  wistaria  «*ca.<«on  in  May,  the  iris  msason 
in  June,  the  lotus  seatM>n  in  Augii»t,  the  cltiysaa- 
Mwnani  aeaaon  in  October  and  Noveni1>er.  The 
tiiM  of  graateat  festivity  ia  the  Mew  Year*  now 
held  eeatemperaneonsly  with  our  own,  when  pine* 
trees  are  planted  hefore  the  doors,  the  honscs  arc 
gay  with  aecoration.  and  present^s  are  lavi^hly  nia<le. 
The  favourite  ininie  at  this  M>4U)on  is  oyoixnu',  a 
kind  of  battledore  and  «<huttlecock.  January  Ls 
the  kite  season ;  the  smaller  kites  are  of  various 
fantastic  shapes,  while  the  larger  and  more  power- 
ful ones  are  osoally  rectangular.  Wrestling,  jug- 
gling, and  archery  are  favourite  sports,  and  among 
wdoor  games  go  (checkers)  and  *h6<fi  (chess). 

Lnnnnage  and  Litrraf uir. — The  Ja[>aiiese  Ian- 
gna;:e  r>elong?i  structurally,  like  Coreau  and  Man- 
chuiian,  to  the  Altaic  faniilv,  and  like  other  Altaic 
languages,  delights  in  lon^  involved  sentences,  the 
introductory'  details  being  heaped  up  to  an  extra- 
Ofdinanr  length,  so  that  when  the  final  verb  is 
wehed  many  oif  theie  are  apt  to  be  alreadv  for- 
gotten. The  verb*,  which  are  burdened  with  un- 
translatable honorifio  endings,  come  at  the  close  of 
tlio  cl;iii'4e.  (Ininiiiialical  ^'cndfr  is  uiireco^Tiised  ; 
ciM-e  i"  indicate^!  hy  RejiarnMr  jiurticlos  ;  there  are 
no  articles ;  prepositions  tUllnw  the  words  they 

govern.  The  language,  though  ditticult  to  master, 
I  easily  pronounced  and  musical.  The  intndw- 
tioQ  of  CUaeM  dviliiatioo  in  the  eth  eentwnr  waa 
followad  hf  a  wholeeale  abaorption  of  Cnineae 
words  and  characters,  but  the  language  remained 
^grammatically  unchange<l,  as  ol»«cure  and  involve<l 
in  its  idioms  and  c<iii-tru<'ti«ins  ns  Ijefore.  C  liiuese 
ide«»graph»  are  said  to  liave   l>ecn  reduced  to  a 

ShoiH'tic  fyllalxary  by  the  Buddhi<«t  prie->«t  Kolj^i- 
aiithi  in  810.  In  proce«t8  of  time  this  system,  the 
Iltraqanot  was  rendered  more  complex  bv  the 
additHMi  of  variantat  and  thi*  led,  apparentiv.  to 
tfie  fntradnetioa  of  another  and  simpler  alphabet, 
entirely  without  variants,  known  as  the  Katukanu 
character.  The  revolution  of  IH»W  cau^e^l  the  lan- 
guage to  liecotne  more  Ciiincjie  in  vocaliularj-  than 
over,  fnmi  the  necessity  of  coining  a  host  of  new 
•cientifie  terms,  although  many  European  worda 
were  also  transferred  *tmptic*Ur.  A  morement. 
powerfollv  aapported,  baa  been  on  foot  for  aeveral 
jaaia  to  introdnoe  the  Roman  alphabet,  a  reform 
which  wonld  save  much  tediouA  1al>our,  an  iTapanese 
youth*  have  to  st»end  vcar«  in  fiiiiiiliari*ing  them- 
wlvM  with  the  ditFlcuIt  Chinp-i'  i<ieoj,'raph!«.  The 
litrralure  of  .Japan  ii  nioagn?  ami  vapid  when  coni- 

Cred  with  Eumpean  literature.  Poetry  came  to 
.  a  mere  natter  of  the  manipulation  of  wordM,  a 
feminine  aeeonpliabment,  aaMciated  with  fine  eaii- 
graphy,  aitboogh  the  daadoal  poetiy  haa  left  aouM 


charming  remaina  Botli  the  daaaical  prose  and 
poetiY  owe  much  to  women  wrilera.  A  dond 
rested  on  literature  during  the  tronhloua  iaiidal 

times,  lasting  from  the  I'ith  to  the  17th  century. 
The  re\iviil  of  the  ShintA  religion  by  Mahuchi, 
.Miiioiii  i   17.'J(>-1N»1  I,  and  other  Hcludara  wa^*  iwcmii- 

Suiieil  hy  a  gi'eat  improvement  in  btyle ;  but  thitt 
eo-ela^Mcal  Ja|iane8c  ha»<  )>cen  ijcrviluly  imitated, 
and  is  in»t  Itecoming  fossilised.  At  preeont  the 
language,  though  capable  of  expreaaing  almoat 
every  shade  of  thought  required  in  a  complete 
modem  civilisation,  labours  under  these  diflicuitics: 
(1)  there  are  countless  homonyms — e.g.  fifty  four 
cliaracteii*  pronounciMl  /,vi,  often  nnjuiring  pictorial 
ex^)laimtioii  in  fjicakiu'' -.  i  J  i  the  colloouial  and 
written  i-tyleu  ditier  wholly,  uud  thu!<  literature 
faiU  to  receive  fresh  impulses,  and  is  not  the  heiit* 
age  of  the  whole  nation.  The  graateat  of  Japaneaa 
novelists  i«  Bakin  (I767-IB48),  hut  hia  woriM  are 
terribly  spnn  out.  The  light  prose,  which  made  ita 
appearance  in  the  17th  centurj',  is  well  represented 
hv  Vayu  and  Ikku.  From  the  Kojihi,  or  '  Kci-iuds 
o\  Ancient  Matteit*,'  downwanix  Japanese  litera- 
ture i«  full  <»f  indeeencie.**.  Much  of  the  place 
nomenclature  of  Japan  has  iKsen  traceii  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  to  an  Aino  source.  Donhle  namea 
almiind,  a  native  and  a  Cbineae  form,  eapecially  for 
the  provinces,  that  with  the  sAff  termination,  aa  In 
Shinahu,  being  the  ChineHe  form.  Moat  NUnl^ 
name**  were  originally  jdacc  names. 

RfJuji'tiis  of  ,/f/^«(/i.— There  are  two  prevailing 
religions  ui  Jaiian — Hhitito  or  Kami  no  Michi  ( 'The 
wa^'  of  the  giras'),  the  indi^enouH  faith  :  and  Hud- 
dliiam^troduced  from  China  in  552.  ( 1 )  ShintC- 
iffll.— The  characteristics  of  ShintAiMin  in  iti*  pure 
form  are  *  the  absence  of  an  ethical  and  doctrinal 
code,  of  idol -worship,  of  priestcraft,  and  of  an^ 
teachings  concerning  a  future  state,  and  the  deifi- 
cation of  hen)e)«,  enij>erors.  and  great  men,  toj;vther 
with  the  woi'^hi]"  of  certain  forces  and  ohjecta  in 
nature.'  The  priueijial  diviiiitv  in  the  sun-soddcea 
Aniaterasn,  from  whom  the  Siiikado  b  Imm  to  be 
deacended.  After  the  reetoration  the  go«'emment 
attempted  to  fiee  SbintOiam  from  the  Bnddhiat 
innovations  which  had  contaminated  it,  and  to 
revive  it  in  its  pure  fonn  as  the  national  religion. 
ShintA  temples  are  singularly  destitute  of  eccle^i- 
a-^tical  paraphernalia.  A  metal  mirror  genernlly 
Htaml.s  on  the  altnr,  hut  even  this  in  a  lJu<lillii--t 
innovation.  The  spirit  of  the  enshrined  deity  is 
suuposed  to  be  in  a  caae,  which  is  exposed  to  view 
only  on  the  day  of  the  deity'a  annoal  leativaL 
The  wonhip  comiata  merely  u  waahing  the  fiaea 
In  a  font,  striking  a  Wll,  throw  ing  a  few  cash  into 
the  money-box,  and  oraying  sifently  for  a  few 
.sitoik!^  ;  nevertheless,  long  pilurimagcs  to  famous 
shrinef*  and  to  the  summits  o?  sacred  mount^iins 
are  often  taken  to  accomplish  this.  8hintv>i!>m  m 
rather  an  engine  of  government  than  a  religion ; 
it  keepa  ita  hold  on  the  maaaea  chiefly  throogfa  ita 
being  mterwoven  with  reverence  for  aoeiitoim  aad 
patrlotie  ideas.  (2)  BuMAistn^—Ot  fiaddhhita 
there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  five  wets.  The 
monks  have  a.'<>«umetl  the  functions  of  prie«ts, 
and  Japanese  Buddhist  worship  iircseiits  •tiiklu^ 
reaemblancM  to  that  of  the  Konian  Catholic 
Chnroh.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  patron- 
age reeently  beatowed  upon  Shintdiam  ny  the 
government,  BnddUam  u  atill  the  dominant 
religion  among  the  people.  The  most  popular, 
as  well  as  the  wealthiest  and  most  enlightened, 
of  the  Bufldhi?'t  denominations  is  the  Munto  or 
Shiriifiti  sect,  which  reco^'ni-es  one  (mvI  in  Aniida 
Buddha  (onlv,  however,  an  ahstrirt  principle 
peraonilte<l ),  iliscountenances  ascetioi-m  and  cleri- 
cal celibacy,  and  cnltivatos  preachin;;.  the  favour* 
ite  topie  being  the  duty  of  self- reliance.  It 
wottM  M  A  mlftalw^  however,  to  aappoae  thfti  • 
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clear  line  can  be  drawn  between  miliLnnts  of 
fiaddbbm  and  SIiintAbm  respectively ;  in  tlie 
popalar  mind  tlie  two  faithi  mra  8o  blended  tbat 
the  temples  of  both  are  frequented  without  much 
dieerimination.  The  better-educated  clnmes  are 
mu«tly  R<rnoRtic»,  strivirifi  iiMire  or  Ifss  to  regnluto 
their  lives  hy  the  iimxiins  of  (■onliiciuH.  'I'lie 
iiri**»t^  reiain  their  hnld  on  the  people  largely  a.'* 
being  custodians  of  the  ^ravcyanl»  nn*l  perfomiprs 
of  ranenl  rites.  Their  moral  influence  is  not 
weigltf^  mntj  Iwing  bad  boys  lor  whom  tlieir 
foibet*  nave  wimd  it  impossible  to  find  good  wivea. 
In  the  Meiji  t>erio<l  none  of  the  tnij>erial  family 
have  entered  tiie  churcii  ;  they  affect  in  jireferencn 
the  army  and  navy.  Sour-  of  the  inure  active 
sects,  notnhly  the  Monto  m^cI  at  Kvoto,  which 
has  estahlixhed  a  large  college,  are  rihiiig  to  the 
occasion  and  sending  out  preachers  and  pro]iii- 

Smdists  to  meet  the  active  forces  of  nimlcni 
brtttian  miasiona.  Japan  is  a  land  of  temples, 


•  Tsiii  €i  Temple,  Hnwa. 


bat  many  are  now  falling  into  decay,  while  others 
are  tamed  into  Bchoolhouftes.  Every  grove  han  its 
slirinu  and  torii,  &  ntrucliire  in  svoud  <jr  ntone,  cnii- 
sitting  of  two  upright  ]iillai"s  joined  at  tlie  tojt  liy 
two  tiaiisverse  lieaiiis  or  wlalis  ;  metal  torii  are  aKo 
not  unknoivn.  The  liuddhist  monasteries  in  tiu> 
Japanese  middle  ages  were  undoalitc<lly  wonder 
fnl  centres  <d  dvUiMtion,  and  the  prieste  for  lung 
eommanded  rererenee  by  tlieir  self-aenial. 

C/in'itiiin  3f#WoM*.— Full  toleration  is  extendetl 
to  all  forms  of  i-eligions  l)elief,  in  wi  far  as  they 
do  not  conflict  witli  tlie  peace  and  order  «if  the 
commnnity.  Francis  Xa\ier  intnxliiced  Chris- 
tianity in  1549,  but  his  work  was  extinguishe<l 
in  Mood,  till  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  wan  left.  When, 
liowever,  the  country  was  opcniMl  in  18,"i4  it 
was  found  that  22,006  historical  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  had  snrvived  persecution  in  the  neigh 
bonrhood  of  Nagasaki.  Christianity  may  he  said 
to  have  tinally  diod  out  in  Tnkyo  in  ITl-'j.  Tlie 
Koiii  ui  <  iiholii'  ('lunch  lia~  now  a  lii-!.<i|>  of  iiortii 
nnd  one  of  soutli  •Japan,  and  schcK>ls  and  convents 
scattereil  oxer  the  country.  The  (ircek  Church 
luw  built  an  imposing  cathedral  in  TokyO,  and 
oarrieo  on  a  iionrishing  work  in  the  capital  and  the 
nortli-eai*t  of  Ja|>an.  Of  the  Protectant  missions 
the  Presbyterians,  five  sects  working  togetlier,  and 
llie  American  Congregationftli>tM  ar»'  the  nio>*t 
Iionrishing.  The  American  ami  Canadian  .Mclh<Ml- 
Lst-S,  the  Hai»tist.>»,  F.jii^itijialians,  nnd  otiiers  are 
also  actively  at  work,  la  ISti'A  the  number  of 
Protestant  'missionaries  was  150  men,  100  nn* 


married  ladies,  and  102  native  ministeni,  and 
the  luenibership  at  the  &.%2  stations  was  over 
20,00a  There  were  10,297  scholars  at  the  miarioa 
schools,  and  at  Sunday  schools  21,897  pnpils. 
There  were  32,000  Roman  Catholics,  with  02 
nu.«*sionarie«  and  40  nnniarried  loilies :  and  14,000 
memljers  of  the  Greek  Cliunli.  O^aka  is  tiie 
centre  of  llie  woi  k  of  tin'  Church  .\I i>t-i(innrj' 
Society,  but  the  bishop  who  ](resides  over  it  and 
the  Society  f«>r  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosjiel 
reudes  in  Tdkyik  The  Young  Men's  Chriatian 
Aasociation  of  America  has  a  resident  secretary 
in  TdkyO,  and  is  represented  \if  tenahnM  In 
almost  everj'  province. 

K<l nrnt inn  IS  grncial  and  conipnlsorj'.  Therein 
a  cuinjiUte  svstcni  of  local  elementarj',  middle, 
and  normal  scliools.  and  a  ct-ntral  university  in  the 
capital,  with  five  higher  middle  schools  as  feeden, 
one  in  Tokyo,  the  others  at  Sendai,  Kyoto,  Kan- 
azawa  in  i^kea,  and  KumamotOb  Ttiera  is  also  « 
higher  nonnaJ  school  in  the  oafntaL  The  eleinent- 
ary  school  ctmrse  extends  over  eight  years  (six  to 
fourteen),  four  yeai-s  being  dcvoteil  to  an  onlinary 
and  fcmr  tt»  a  higher  course.  There  wcic,  in  18S8, 
2r),.'V."J0  elementary  schools,  52  middle  schools,  and 
4(3  normal  schools,  besides  18  girls'  hi^h  schools, 
89  technical,  1741  8])ecial,  and  67  kindergarten 
schools.  The  uuiversity,  reorganised  in  1886, 
'  when  it  absorbed  the  Mte  Imperial  CoUoge  of 
Engineering  and  Other  institutioinB  of  a  high 
L'rade,  Cfin.-ists  of  five  colleges — Law  and  Politits, 
Litcratnre,  .Science,  Kngin««ering,  nnd  Medicine. 
It  is  attendeci  In  over  7(10  students,  and  is  a 
powerful  and  well-e<iuip])ed  institution,  costing 
the  eonntiy  £42,000  annually.  Un  its  stalf  are 
[  8  Gennan  professors,  7  iiritish,  1  American,  and 
;  1  French.  Other  institutions  in  the  canitaJ  are 
the  Music  Academy,  the  TeclmoliMdcal  School,  the 
Dendrological  Sehocd,  the  Nobles' Bdiool,  attended 
hy  the  young  crown  prince,  tlie  Peeresses'  School, 
the  Girls'  Higher  S<-hool,  the  Ladies'  Institute,  the 
£n^lish  Law  Scluvd,  tiie  Higher  (  dinniercial  .School, 
besides  etebt  other  commercial  sch<K>ls  in  the 
country.  EdveKtion  is  perfectly  free  from  cIm* 
restricUooB,  even  the  Nobles'  School  being  by  no 
means  exclusively  aristoeratie.  Minsioa  eebools 
have  lioen  doing  excellent  work.  The  capital  is 
full  of  private  schools  and  colleges,  the  Senimou- 
GakkA,  foniuled  hy  H.  E.  Count  Okuma;  the  KeiiV 
Gijiku,  conducteil  hy  Mr  Fukuzawa,  one  of  the 
h'aders  of  mo4lem  .lapancj^e  thought  and  editor  »if 
a  jHipular  daily  |>aper  :  the  Kyoritsu-Gakk6,  && 

i'he  printing-press  is  very- "active.  Daily  news* 
]ta])ers  alsuind  and  are  sold  astonishingly  cheaii. 
The  press  laws  an  stringent,  and  imprisonments 
under  them  frequent.  During  the  war  of  188S  the 
s.anitary  and  surgical  appliances  and  methods  of  the 
.Japanese  were  scieiit itically  perfect.  .lajianesa 
physiologists  and  chemists  (sucli  as  Kito^ato)  now 
rank  with  (he  foremost  European  ami  American 
scientists. 

Arntii  and  ffavf. — ^The  Japanese  army  waa  or- 
ganised after  European  luelhoos  in  the  vears  lB6S-7i 
by  a  Prendi  military  mission.  A  mild  form  of  con- 

scription  ( 1  out  of  every  28  young  men  al)Ove  twenty) 
came  int<»  force  in  1883.  The  presence  of  German 
uiililary  advisers  resulteil  in  llic  de|i;ufme  in  Isss 
of  the  last  of  the  French  military  itii-.sion.  I  he 
soldiery  carry  the  Mnrata  rille,  an  adaptation  of  the 
chasse|M>t.  In  is^MJ  the  army  numbered,  in  service, 
49,294,  of  whom  3085  were  00inmissione«l  otCcem 
and  131  enmneers ;  Ist  reoenr^  113,065  and  23 
engineers:  21  reserve,  51,691.  In  1805,  after  the 
war,  the  regular  army  was  reported  to  numWr 
no  less  th.in  JTD.tHKJ  liien.  The  navy,  organised 
uinler  a  Ibiiisli  na\al  niissii»n,  jM)»ses^ed  in  1803, 
after  the  war,  some  30  Bhip«  of  all  kinds,  including 
tliuic  oaptured  from  the  Chineee,  and  8  modeni 
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ooMt-ilefence  gnn  -  veftsels,  be^ideB  5  nli^nlft'? 
Rteaniere  aiid  «Ril«njj-vf»!«f<el<»,  Home  of  whicli  are 
UHCtl  aa  training-flhips.  Tin-re  were  alH(>3  |Kiwerlul 
■hips  (rf  the  lat«Ht  deHigD  tilting  out  and  in  re«>erve, 
WM  5  more  under  cunstmetion.  Of  torpedo  boAt« 
then  wwe  S,  with  17  mom  ander  constraetion,  also 
4  iitattotmry  lehool  Mn,  and  6  or  7  Bniall  fast  crnlt 
for  harlmur  defcnrc.  The  tfiree  naval  Htatinns  are 
Vuk(M<tikH,  15  inilesi  iMmth  of  Yokohama;  Kiirc,  on 
tlic  Inlanil  Sen  ;  and  SaaelH> :  the  {irin(-ii>al  arsrniil 
i;*  at  YukoHiiko.  The  pen»onnel  conBu»ti<  of  h.iO 
comniii^'tiuiied  officers  and  12,000  »nK-otfiorr-<  .hkI 
men.  The  naval  eoUago  was  iWDSOvad  iu  lti88  from 
Tokyo  to  the  istaad  oTEI^Hn*!  in  the  Inland  Sea, 
oloae  bgr  Kure. 

Th«  JapaneRo  police  Is  a  mmt  efficient  force, 
cliiffly  recrnit^'d  from  the  old  tamiirni,  and  nnnilior 
in;;  over  2'.(^)0.  A  gendarmerie  was  e<«tnMisli<  il 
in  issl  1  11.'  convict  system  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  c«)uvict  ei«Lublii»hmentij  yield  a  profit  to  the 
government. 

Saiitrnyt.— The  railway -KTfltem  began  with  two 
lines,  one  from  T6ky6  to  Yokohama,  and  the  other 
froB  HyOgo  to  OiMtka  and  KyOtOb  In  1877  *  gnat 
impetns  was  given  to  railway  eonntnietiaii  Iqr  the 
fomation  of  private  coTniinnieR.  The  Uma  SOW  in 
oooiee  of  constriKi inn  wiU,  when  completed,  give 
the  following.'  trunk  lim'-i  :  (1)  a  central  ruihvay 
between  the  two  capitals  (liniahed):  (2)  a  con- 
tiqaation  through  HyOgo  to  Shimonoseki;  (3)  a 
line  from  Tokyo  to  Aomori ;  (4)  a  west-coast  railway 
by  the  Sliinano  Mountains  to  Nii^ta;  (6)  a  line 
in  Kya«ha  from  tlic  Strait  of  ISliimoooseki  to 
Kapwhima.  Shikokn  and  Yezo  have  each  one  short 
railway.  Numerous  hmneb  and  loop  lines  are  lin- 
tslied  or  under  constrnction.  The  gauge  is  narrow  ; 
iMo..t  of  the  en;;ineers  are  Englii»h-tnUDed.  Tolal 
n)ilea;.'u  ojwn  in  1896,  2500  miles. 

In  the  mechiinicnl  arts  the  Jananene  have  at- 
tained to  great  excelleooe,  especially  in  roetallorgy, 
and  in  the  mannfaetare  of  poroetain,  laoqner  ware, 
and  silk  fabrics ;  indeed,  in  some  of  these  depart- 
ments works  of  art  are  pmdnc(>d  so  exquisite  in 
desjgn  and  exeention  iih  to  ev<->'l  the  best  pnxluctH 
of  Borope.  The  Kiapernr  (iiittilxi,  eighty  third  of 
his  line,  founded  altont  I-JfJO  a  hcIum)!  of  Hword- 
makiog  in  Kydto,  which  he  himself  practically 
saperintended  }  Ifawmnne  (14th  eenturv)  Idades 
are  the  most  fanums.  Gotd  Yajd  ( 1496-1513 )  may 
he  said  to  have  created  the  art  of  eiitielling  in 
metals  in  Japan.  Excollentlv-Hnished  cutlery  is 
still  made  in  Osaka  and  Tolcyrt.  The  i>orcelain 
indu'«trv  virtually  dnt^^•^  from  tin*  l.'liti  century, 
when  sliiinkei.  the  '  Fatli<T  of  Pottery,'  Ihmrished 
at  Sfitt  in  Owiiri  ;  hence  the  JaiNUiCMe  name 
JSetomtomo  for  all  kinds  of  earthenware.  Shunkei 
atpdiad  for  six  years  in  China;  but  Japan  abo 
pww  vneh  to  Qma,  whenoe  artinna  anived  at 
varieos  periods  ea  tlie  invitation  of  Japanese 
aeWes.  Among  the  most  eelehratcd  wares  are 
tlie  enu*kle<l  Satsuma,  wliich  dat<i4  from  alM>ut 
1640,  the  Hizen,  the  Kaga,  and  the  Owuri.  Much 
of  tlie  art  decoration  of  these  is  executed  in  T6ky6. 
The  lacquer  indnstrv  dates  from  prehistoric 
times  :  some  of  tlie  finest  specimens  of  lacqoer 
ware  extent  date  from  the  shOgunate  of  YoshiflMMa 
11436^):  towanhi  tlw  end  of  the  17th  centnry 
lacquering  perlia|is  reached  its  acme  of  perfection. 
The  hron/e  and  inlaid  metal  work  of  .Japan  is 
higtilv  eot<'enie»l.  The  l»e>tt  enamel  I  ahipjx'A,  nn 
art  i.'itrn  im  ..i  fn)m  China  two  nnil  n  half  n-ntnries 
•go,  u  nuiile  in  Kyfito.  Silk-weaving  is  carried  to 
h^h  perfection,  esoecially  in  the  two  diettkta  «f 
Kwaaiaei.  round  KyAto,  whose  looms  aapply 
artiatie  nlk  and  cotton  goods,  and  KwautA,  raaBd 
Maahasht.  north  of  TAkyA,  which  snpplies  ordinary 
waaili>g  uiateriala.  Factories  with  their  modem 
lBfi«v«Maia  «i%  honratar,  gnidnaUjr  takiag  the 


place  of  the  <)Iil  fiu>hioned  looms.  Ky6to  is  also  a 
centre  for  enihniiilered  g«H)d!<,  often  so  cx<iuiMitcly 
tirii>lio<l  as  to  resoinlile  iiaiiitiiigH.  The  .) ^niaiu'se 
muke  neat  carpenters  and  coopers.  Their  saw  and 
plane,  instead  of  being  poalied,  arc  drawn  towards 
the  niaaipulator ;  they  are  veiy  skilf  nl  in  the  me  of 
the  adte,  hot  their  axe  is  a  dnmirf  instrament. 

Japanese  nt'c^crrtVi/  art  divides  itself  into  several 
schools.  Tno  primitive  school,  of  which  the  cele- 
brated Sugawara  .Michizane  an<l  Ko^e  Kanaoka 
are  the  leading  names,  took  its  rii^e  in  the  Dth 
century.  The  lirwt  really  native  school,  which  is 
known  as  the  Yainato  Kfo,  and  later  on  as  the  Toaa 
Ria,  dates  from  looo ;  it  devoted  itself  piiniolpaliy 
to  the  naintiqg  of  eonrt*lifo  eeenea  «f  eerentoay. 
ilhutrations  oT the  earlv  native  romances,  carerai 
drawings  of  horses  ana  falcons,  &c. ,  lun<!r<eape 
U  ifig  hulstrdinate.    The  drawing  wji.s  ciiniiil  and 

I  ^vith  a  line  hrush  ;  gold  and  Itiiglit  coloiirH  worn 
lavi.shly  usihI.  The  iierspective  was  i»unietrical, 
and  the  lil»erty  was  frequently  taken  of  ignoring 
the  ro<ifs  of  buildings  when  depicting  the  interiors. 
KOson,  the  last  famous  painter  of  this  hoIkm)!,  died 
inlSOOi  The  Chinese  ectiool,  which  may  U  traced 
back  to  1400,  reached  its  lii;.;hi-Nt  develo|iment  in 
the  great  ni.isii  r  Kano  MmIohoUu  or  Ko  Hfigen 
( 147(>  I'ViO ),  anti  lu-lil  ]irc  i  niiiicnce  for  three  cen- 
iinii's.  Thewoiksof  {\\'\h  school  arc  characteritied 
bv  i|Mict  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  a  bold  use 
o\  the  i>cncil ;  the  scenery  depicted  is  conven- 
tional, often  impossible,  and  nearly  always  in  its 
origin  Cfaineeeb  The  advent  of  Hokosai  (1700- 
18M)  marked  a  new  departure.  Huknaoi.  a  man 
of  the  people,  struck  out  a  new  path,  and  is  one  of 
till'  nm-t  realistic  of  the  woiM  ^  puintcrH.  It  is 
thin  )Hi]uiIar  soluxd,  held  in  cuiiiparativelv  slight 
rchpcct  in  .)H]ian  itself,  which  haa the eliieiattne- 
tiun  fur  foreign  lovers  of  art. 

Commeret  tmd  Indnttrirji.— The  commercial  and 
indnstrial  pingrese  of  Japan  has  of  late  been  most 
satisfaetoiy.  Until  the  year  1880  Japan  had  not 
acoommodated  her  expenses  to  her  income.  A 
diminution  of  expenses  then  began,  culminating, 

j  at  the  done  of  IHHT),  in  a  wh<)lt>>alc  ili.-*iiii''-'«al  of 

,  unneccsHary  ollicials.  The  niiui.Htry  of  llnance  had 
alreaily  taken  in  hand  the  question  of  tlie  paper 

i  currency,  which  fell  steadily  from  1879,  until  in 
1M83  it  touched  80  {ler  eent  oiieMuit.  Cootianr  to 
all  expectation,  silver  paynente  wan  neamed  is 
1884,  a  wondemd  triiunph  of  flnaaoe.  Since  thea 
I>rivate  companies  have  been  encouraged  to  buy 
over  government  undertakings  ami  develop  new 
schemes.  Foremost  of  such  are  the  Ni^ipoii  (iinkO 
(Bank  of  Ja|mn),  a  semi  government  ui»-titiitiun, 
the  Nippon  Ytlsen  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
numerous  railway  companies,  various  tramway 
lines,  &c  Japanese  commercial  morality  anii  far- 
•ightadanadoaotenjorahighrepatatiaii.  Whola* 
sue  transactions  haveneen  rendered  imposrihie  hf 

I  want  of  gfMxt  faith,  and  excellent  undertakings 
have  Is'en  nip|ie«l  in  the  bud  for  the  hanie  re^UMin. 
The  cliict  |Hii  urc  ^'okoha^la and  KolM'(orllyogo), 
the  outlet  for  the  rich  pnxluctM  of  central  Japan, 
now  a  formidable  rival  to  Yokohama  and  eclips- 
ing Nagasaki,  which  will  always  have  a  certain 
importance  as  long  as  the  Takoshima  eoal-aailia 
remnins  nnexhansted.  Niigata  is  a  foreign  port 
only  in  name;  Hakodate,  In  Yezo,  carries  on  a 
growing  triule.  The  commercial  and  industrial 
devdopiui-nt  of  Japan  lias  of  late  l»eeri  in.irvellous. 
In  IH;xt  ".(."i  the  exports  increiL>.f.I  in  v.il'i.-  from 
£ll,30ti.Ui><i  to  nearly  f.M.iNNtimu;  the  imporU 
from  £l(i,ix)ii,<jo))  to  aiHMii  i::i'i.<ioo,4MIOi  Jiman  is 
now  seriously  Uireateniog  tlie  commercial  awl 
manofaetnring  supremacy  of  Britdia  and  otlier 
European  countries  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  as 
in  Singapore.  In  respect  of  volume  of  trade  with 
Japan  Britain  cooMa  flnt,  than  the  United  8lMes» 
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tlien  Cliiiia,  then  France,  and  next  Imlitu  Frotn 
Great  Kritoin  cunie  chiefly  cotton  aiul  woulU-n 
goodii,  iron  and  niacUnny,  and  chemicals.  T\w 
uUfiit  exports  of  Japan  ara  tea  (United  States  and 
Camda).  silk  (Umtad  Stata^  Canada,  France. 
Gnat  BriUin),  ric6  (jUntnuia,  Great  Britain, 
(termany),  )Mircclain,  coals,  matohe!*,  nnilirclla«, 
clnckft,  iiiiUs,  fun-*,  ^iin>f«,  cann»lior,  sli«'llfi>ih.  henijt, 
lacquer  w  arc,  cojiper,  salt  >i»»h,  ciitth-  li>h,  tish  oil, 
fisli-Mianure,  («ea\vee<l,  nuishro<»MiH,  &c.  In  1895,  of 
SSUO  ships  (lOOO  of  tbeiu  8teamen>)  enterin);:  and 
daaring  Japapaaa  ports  in  the  forei|;n  trade,  nearly 
900  were  OapatMse  (3S0  steameiB).  The  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  nannfaetare  te  a  tignifieant 
feature  in  the  Jajianesc  indnntrial  revolution  ;  in 
ISKU  iliero  wt-re  over  tliirty  prowperoiis  eotton  fac- 
tories. Tlie  .Ia|iiin«'H4!  foriiierlyemiyrate<l  t«  Hawaii,  ' 
Queensland,  the  riiil<.>d  StnUis,  &c.,  hut  in  IH^x)  ilie 
tla|Hine>ie  piverunieiit  prohibite*!  all  einijn^tioii  of 
Japanese  lalmurers  to  ttiel'nited  States  and  Canada. 

Governmnit  and  Adminutration, — The  govern- 
■wot  is  s  faereditaiy  monardiv,  the  saoceaMOu  being 
now  exetasively  in  the  male  line.    The  cabinet 

ConMHtM  of  ten  nnnit«ters  of  state,  presid(><l  ov  er 
1>V  a  minister  president,  their  departineiits  luiii^' 
>o!vi>ni  AH'airH,  Imperial  Hoii(*eli<ihl,  Interior, 
Fiuauce,  War,  Navy,  Justice,  E^lucation,  Ajiri- 
Coltare  and  Curanieree,  ConininnicationH  mid 
telegraph,  &c).  There  is  aim  a  privy-conneil, 
mostly  composed  of  former  ministers  of  Btate. 
The  new  oonatiUttioa,  laid  out  on  Germaa  lineR, 
is  jealouslj^  carefal  of  the  snpremacy  of  the  throne. 
The  imperial  diet  ctmsis^t.-i  of  two  iIonj>es,  and  it« 
approval  if*  neci-wsnry  for  the  piiKsiinf;  of  eNery  law, 
deimtCH  l)einj;  liehi  in  j>uhlit-.  Tln'  tii>t  ^'fncral 
election  took  |dace  in  18iX):  provincial  a.'«si>mhlie8 
were  institBted  in  1879.  For  admini-itrative  pur- 
poses Japan  b  divided  into  forty- three  ktn  or 
nrefectures  and  .three  fu  or  city  covemnMUt^ 
fTBkjA,  Kvdto,  Osaka).  The  normal  reveoae  of 
late  3reara  (apart  from  the  war  indemnity  received 
from  China,  ci.v.)  has  been  about  114.lHMl.000,  which 
usually  mncii  more  than  Imlanoex  the  expendi- 
ture. Tlie  debt  in  18»5  was  fa'J.WW.lMJO.  Penal 
and  civil  codet«  have  been  drafted  on  a  European 
Imsis.  Taxation  mostly  ftdk  upon  land ;  the 
land-tax  is  levied  ia  the  fonn  of  a  percentage  of 
the  market  Tahie  of  the  land.  It  has  hitherto 
liecn  impossible  for  Japan,  owinjr  to  the  restrictionB 
imposed  by  the  treaties,  to  increase  tlie  revenue 
from  cu<^tl>inH  dotica.  The  liquor  and  tobacco 

duties  are  heavy. 

C(ini'i  r\  W'finhis  and  Measurfs,  A-r. — The  coin- 
a^  is  practically  of  nilver,  although  gold  coins  are 
atlU  issued.  The  mint  for  metal  coina^  at  Osaka, 
oigaaised  and  superintended  until  qmte  recently 
by,  British  experts,  tame  oat  exqnintely>finished 
coins.  The  silver  dollar  or  ym  h.is  since  1H80  cir- 
enlated  pcnerally  in  the  Far  K.-wt  on  a  par  with 
the  MexiiNin  <l'>ilar  ;  it-  pre>ent  value  is  al>oul  ."K 
There  U  a  f<ul>-iiii,in.-  silver  coinage  of  50,  20,  and 
lu  >  ,/  iiitv«>*i,  lie-.ii|e.s  a  nickel  5  sen  piece;  also  a 
copper  coina<.'e  of  2  mh,  1  sen,  6  n'n,  2  rm,  and  1  rin 
jjaeaa  ( lo  rin  =  1  sen ;  100  sen  «  1  yen ).  The 
aUnt  in  TAky6  tnnia  o«t  »  radaanMhle  p^per 
flnffeaey. 

For  lineal  mea*aro,  the  arti*an'<  ami  land 
•AaXtw  answers  prettv  clo^elv  to  the  Entrli-li  iimt 
<  =  -9W2119):  the  dn.-  pnxls  shnkn  is  Ion-,  r 
<1  "242765).  Lon>;  distane.  s  are  niea''ured  by  n. 
86  eAo  =  1  ri  =  2  44034  En;.'li*h  mile-*.  Land  L» 
bonsht  and  sold  by  the  Uubo  (sS6  so.  feet). 
Weight  is  reckoned  by  ibn  (I  kin  «  1-325^323  lb. 
•voir.)  and  by  Incamme  ( 16  kwamme  =  100  kin ). 

On  January  1,  1888.  mean  solar  time  for  l.To" 
long.,  or  9  hours  E.  nf  f^reen^ncll,  wat  adoptcl  a« 
•taadard  time  for  all  Japan.  This  meridian  pa««es 
Ihnqgk  Akaahi.  folly  bnlf  a  dcsrea  W.  «f  KyMo. 


Aiitlifirili( K.  —  Xhc  works  of  KaoinpfcT  ( 2  volit.  L.>nd. 
I  17'_'7  i  and  of  Siebold  (IfO  vols.  I^yiicn,  r>l  i  ri  inaii. 

.■Uvi^i\>  clsuical.  Tlie  Ixst  haiuly  coini>fiiiliuiiis  of  in 
forin.'itiDn  on  J.ipan  are  the  Hniiiil>txik  f"r  Jnj>nii,  in 
ilurr«y'»  »eri. coiiiiiiled  by  .Satow  and  lliiwi  -i  (lHS4  , 
I  the  Avririi  Jiijiiii  uf  Ajijiert  and  Kinosliita  ( 'I'okyn,  ISHH), 
i  and  y4  <V(»i<-ij»:  Lhc(ioiiitr>i  of  Juj^m  :  lUfiiin.  Tutrnn.  I^itrii, 
.{v..  by  W.  N.  Wliitney  "( T.",kyo  and  Loud.  Is'.*>).  .A- 
grner»l  t^•atis^■s  J.  J.  Kein's  Jafntn  (2  vols.;  Hug  trsns. 

}W|  and  W.  K.  (Jriffis'g  Tht  Mikado't  Kwpxre  (New 
York.  1870)  uiny  be  consulted,  the  first  being  ecien- 
tilic,  tlie  second  |»o|iuUr.  Anderson's  Pictorial  Artt 
of  Jai<tH  (liitnd.  1886)  and  Horse's  Japanejte  Home* 
I  lUiHtnn.  U.S.  1SK6)  are  valuable  special  treatiass.  For 
tlie  langtiB^e  and  literature  conKuIt  the  ipaauaais  «f 
Alston,  t'luuiiborlain,  and  Imbrie,  and  the  dictlOBsriss  sf 
Hepburn,  Satuw.  and  OubhinN  and  Chamberisia's  Clsas- 
iml  J'lxlrj/  of  tht  Jajtamtt  [  1880).  A  mine  of  informa- 
ti<in  IS  contained  in  the  Tranmtetiomi  of  the  Atiatie 
Soektji  of  Japan  ( Lend.  Trttbner),  the  Tran*oetion$  ii4 
the  Oermnn  Atiatie  Society,  the  Trantattion*  of  tie 
Seifwotogieal  Soririp  of  Japan,  and  the  ('h)pmtiilhemitwi, 
a  RK'nthly  review  now  extinct.  Tlie  Imperial  I  niverti^ 
■endit  out  memoini ;  and  there  is  a  Jaoan  Wrtkhi  MmL 
(Yokoluima).  See  also  works  by  Arnold  (1801 ),  Murr^ 
( 1894),  Uesra(L895),sndFaisoas  (1886);  and  books  oa 
the  Fsr  Bset  bjr  Otaneo  (imi)  and  Normsa  (U86). 

Jnpannlns  >b  the  art  of  prnilncin^,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  a  hard  creating  of  coloure<l  ^  amlf'h  u|)on 
metal.  wtMid,  ur  pupier  niach^.  Articles  .mi  coated 
reM-nilile  the  laiqner  wares  of  Japan  and  t'liina 
(fee  I,  \(  (.fi  ).  A  japanned  surface  diUVrs  from 
an  ordinal^  painted  surface  in  being  haitier  and 
more  durable,  and  also  in  not  being  easily  in« 

J'nred  by  hot  wnter  or  by  being  placed  near  n 
ire.  A  good  brown  *  japan '  b  prepared  by  senar 
ately  heating  eqtial  qtiatitities  of  anil>er  and  fi-jihal- 
tuni,  and  adilin;^'  to  each  one  lirilf  the  r|Uftiitity  by 
\veij,'ht  of  Koileij  linseed  nil.  iiutti  roMijMninds  are 
then  iiii\ed  to^'ether.  C«)j)al  resin  may  Im?  sulisti- 
tuted  for  theanil»er,  but  itisnotso  duranle.  Tinned 
iron  goixU  are  most  largely  japanned,  and  for  them 
brown  and  black  colours  are  chiefly  used.  Both 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  brown  ja|>an,  the  metal 
setting  a  preliminary  coating  of  blaek  paint  wIm» 
l)lack  i>  ref|uire<1.  <_)tily  one  coatin;;  of  brown 
japan  i>  pveii  to  cheap  ^mkhIs,  but  for  l>etter  wares 
two  or  more  roatinj,'H  art?  applied.  After  each 
coating  the  articles  are  heated  for  ten  or  twelve 
lionn  in  an  oven  at  from  1S5*  to  165*  F.j  or  even 
np  to  n  nnieh  higher  temperature.  The  japanned 
snrfaee  fa  then  mhbed  with  fine  ground  pumice, 
next  with  rottenstone,  and  the  final  polish  given 
to  it  by  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Gold  or  bronze 
bands  or  floriil  liecuration,  or  both,  are  (.^enerall^ 
a<hle«l.    The.H*?  are  tir^t  painte<l  on  in  iapanners 

ffold  •■i/e.  and  tlien  the  pold  leaf  is  applied  or  the 
ironzetl  power  dusted  on,  after  which  the  objects 
are  again  placed  in  the  oven.    After  th«gr  ai« 
removed  th*  gilt  or  bnmaed  portiuBBget  a  mo> 
tecting  eoat  w  white  ^diit  famish,  wnen  whita 
or  other  lijs'ht  eolonn^  ai«  isad  for  japanning  they 
are  mixed  with  japanner's  varnish.    Tliene  rtn^uifa 
more  careful  heating  in  the  oven  than  dark  brown 
or  black.    Such  articles  a.H  tea-trays,  coal-VMixes, 
cash-boxes,  tin  canisters,  and  the  like  are  japanned 
in  great  nnmlier^  in  Birmingham.    Portable  baths 
are  usually  finifhed  internally  in  white  japan  :  and 
it  may  he  remarked  that  this  wonM  laat  ann^h 
longer  than  it  often  does  if  care  were  taken  not  to 
]<  :\\<'  -(lapy  Mater  in  the  baths  after  Wing  u*e<l. 
i  he  varni-liin;::  or  jap.inning  of  the  surface  of  papier- 
mach^  ware*'  is  a  -iinilar  proce!»-«  to  the  a^>o\e.  hut 
in  the  ca»«  of  the!«e  shell  or  metal  inla^j'ing  is 
often  worked  into  the  japan. 
JapfcCti  according  to  the  Hebrew  record,  the 
]  second  son  of  N"»«h,  whose  descendants  peopled 
first  the  north  and  we*t  of  A-ia,  after  which  tney 
i  proceeded  to  occupy  the  'i^les  of  the  Gentiles^' 
1  Tkaton  Japbetioer  Jap«lkwaant«MtiaM  laad 
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loMely  for  piHiplefl  of  the  Enropeao  itoek  (nearly 

as  A  nan  fxinl  Indn  KtirojM-an  now  Ins  oppcwed  to 
Soiiiitic  and  llHiiiitio  (Asiatic  ami  African).  Se« 
Etunolooy,  Phh.i)Uk;y. 

Mnpm^  {Yapurti),  or  CAQI'IcrA,  an  iiii|H>rtant 
tribatory  of  the  Amazuii,  rucA  in  Mxitln'tn  Colum- 
bU,  on  the  ewt  aide  of  ihe  Andes,  flows  £S£.»  aiid 
enter*  tlie  AmwEoit  ommsite  TelTe  by  eeveml  ann«. 
it»  up|M  r  course  in  broken  hy  many  falls,  l>nt  in 
the  lower  i>art  it  in  navi^^ahfe  fur  river-»teauiers 
to  nearly  70°  W.  lung. ,  or  almost  MO  miles. 

Jargoon.  ^ee  Jacinth. 

JarL  See  Eaul. 

JanUIC*  s  villa^  in  the  French  dopartmcnt  of 
Charento,  M  miles  Ry  rail  W.  of  Aii};ouleme,  where, 
on  March  13,  1569,  the  Duke  of  Anion,  afterwanis 
Henry  IlL,  mod  8»,000  Catholks  defeated  15,000 
Hnguenots  under  Loub  I.,  Prince  of  Cond6  ( q.  v. ). 

JarOHlav  (pronounced  Vuroaluf),  capital  of 
the  Unnsiao  guvemnient  of  that  name,  HtantU 
at  the  junction  of  the  Volga  witli  it«  affluent 
the  Kotorost»  173  miles  by  rail  HIL  of  Momcow. 
The  town  liss  limsd  streets,  a  fine  quay,  2  miles 
long,  l»wi(le  the  Volga,  Jiearly  fifty  clinrciioH,  tlirec 
monahteriew,  and  a  tlie<i|()^ical  colli>;;(> ;  it  is  tlie 
ftoat  of  an  archl>i»«hi>p.  The  law  cdlii  -i'  (Ivtcnjn) 
has  inure  tlian  IMHI  Htudents.  The  Htaplf  induxtry 
of  the  plaee  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  stutl's ; 
nest  oomes  the  weaving  of  linen,  wool,  and  nilk. 
JaroalftT  is  an  important  river-port,  and  does  an 
Mliv*  tnMie  in  corn  (one  half),  fiooeries,  and  tex- 
tilss.  Pop.  70,171.  The  town  was  fonnded  in 
1080,  and  wa--4  tlie  capital  of  an  indi'itendcnt  princi- 
pality until  1471,  when  it  fell  to  .Mohcow.  The 
gin iTtinient  of  Jaroslav,  with  an  ari'.i  nf  IS.T.'il  .hij. 
m  and  a  (h>|>.  ( li$Q7)  of  1,073,5U3,  epiuH  and  weaves 
cotton  and  tlax,  and  maBttfactaTes  spirits,  tobaeeo, 
and  cheniicala. 

Jarmh.  See  Tinbkr,  WicsTRRif  AtrvntALiA. 

Jnrrow,  a  nmnioipa!  hitrongli  and  sp.iiMirt  of 
Durham,  nituate*!  ou  the  Tvn«s  .1  niiieM  hy  rail 
8W.  of  South  Shields  and  7  miles  E.  of  Newcoiitle. 
Its  growth  from  a  small  colliery  village  to  the 
thriving  town  has  been  doe  to  the  ootwtruction  of 
its  doeks  (sinoe  1869)i,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  Palmer  ft  Oo.*^  iron-shipbailding  and  marine 
engine  wnrki*,  hla>»t-fumare(i,  inin  foundrifH.  ;;nn 
fji-tory,  A.c.  whicli  togftln-r  <'tnpl<iy  unwanls  of 
7"'*'*  li  iiidn.  I'lijMT  and  rliciiiiral'^  ati>  al><>  iiiann- 
fa'  tiin  d,  and  coal  iit  (tlii|>iHMl  in  large  quaittitict*. 
At  .1  arrow  in  682  Deneilict  Bi»cop  founded  the 
fieoedictine  monastery  with  which  the  name  of 
Bede  (q.v.)  is  inseparably  associated.  The  chancel 
of  the  parish  charch,  reoonstmcteil  in  the  llth 
eentnr>',  retAinn  jiortions  of  Bene<lict'H  work ;  the 
na\f  uiis  rt'tmilt  in  ITN.T  and  a^rain  in  IWiti.  Ik'de'.n 
chair  i?»  still  |ir>  -eivi  (l  in  tliu  cliurch.  Jarrow  wa>» 
nihAc  a  niuniripiilitv  in  IS7."».  Pop.  (1881 )  '2.'),469  ; 
{imi,  Xi.tiH'I.    See' J  e  wit  t's  Jarrow  ( 'h  urrh  (I  ). 

Janhrr,  B<v»k  ok  (Jnshar  in  Revised  Vervion  ; 
fl-'li  StiJirr  I,, I  ifiisfiiir,  'tlie  Hook  of  the  1 '  pi  i^'lit ;' 
tran-lated  Ity  the  L.\X.  lUKIion  ton  Enlhun^,  and 
by  the  \n\^&\e  Ltlxr  .1  ustonnn  ;  hut  the  l'<  »liito  ha« 
Sepher  llii*liir,  *  IVttjk  of  Prai^ow  or  Hymns"),  is 
one  of  the  loit  hooks  of  the  ancient  Hehrews,  which 
is  footed  twice  (Josbna,  x.  13;  3  Samuel,  i.  18). 
Reipmlinff  Its  eharaeter  and  contents  there  has 
been  mncTi  Hpeon  ation.  Talinndie  and  later  .Tew 
i«h  anlhoritie**  i<  entifietl  It  variMiisly  with  CenenlK 
(•ometi  me«  called  'the  Book  of  the  1  pri^ht  ), 
IVnt'-ronoiny,  .Iu<lge*,  tic,  to  ail  wliich  notions 
tlii*ir  i*  the  ohvioni  and  fatal  ohjection  that  the 
two  quotations  from  it  which  survive  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  these  books,  and  could  not 
poMihIy  !«  found  in  the  finit  two,  as  they  refer 
to  iiiciueots  which  oocturcd  at  a  subsequent  period 


in  the  national  Mstory.   The  eonjeetnre  of  tlw 

Syriac  an<l  Arabic  tnui^l.ntors  has  l>een  adopted 
by  Dr  Lowth.  Hordei ,  ami  other  »cholait< — viz.  that 
tue  Book  oi  hif-lier  wilh  a  collection  of  national 
l>allails,  i-eoonling  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  national 
heroes  or  ^in^ng  the  pnviwesof  otherwise  celebrated 
men.  (>esenius  is  inclined  to  a(h)iit  the  same  view, 
and  suggests  that  it  may  have  act^uired  its  name^ 
'the  Book  of  the  Upright,' from  having  been  written 
ohietly  in  praise  of  upright  men.  Donaldson,  in  an 
o\  er  ingenious  worV,  .J ashnr  (1854),  contendtnl  for 
its  iK'ing  a  com|»o»*ition  of  the  age  of  Solomon,  and 
a  work  of  Natlian  and  (Jad.  He  conceivwl  that  it 
originat^'d  in  the  desire  of  the  more  religious  of  the 
community  to  p<M>-ess  a  record  of  the  national 
history  which  should  chiefly  set  forth  the  righteouib* 
neas  of  the  true  Hebrews,  and  he  attempted  to 
extract  from  the  so  call ei I  canonical  hooks  of  tliA 
OhI  Testament  snch  pas-ifiges  as  he  lielicved  to 
have  ori;:iiially  formed  [lart  of  it.  The  actual 
IwMik  could  not  have  heen  earlier  than  the  ago 
of  Sidonion,  o.Hpeciull V  if  a  fragment  relating  to 
the  building  ot  the  temple  in  the  Septuagint  of 
1  Kings,  viii.  I>c  from  that  work.  In  the  l.'itboen* 
tnry  no  less  than  tliree  diflTerent  works  prufessinff 
to  be  the  lost  Book  of  Jasher  were  prtMiuced ;  ana 
in  1751  a  preposterous  forgery  un«ier  this  name 
(and  ultimatelv  traced  to  ime  Hive,  a  I^)ndon 

Iirintor)  created  some  exiitenient.  It  claimed  to 
lave  lieen  translated  from  Hehrcw  hy  'Alcuin  of 
Britain,'  and  was  reprinted  in  1829. 

Jashpar*  a  native  state  of  Chota  Nagpore,.ia 
Bengal.    Area,  1963  so.  m.  ;  pop.  about  iOO.OOOl 

The  country  is  a  tuhleland,  ranging  from  S200  tO 
354X)  feet  in  height,  and  has  excellent  soil. 

JaMialn,  Jacc^i  e-s,  a  modem  Ga(«on  poet,  was 
bom  at  Agen,  6th  March  170(1.  Re  lias  given  in  his 
Soubeni'a  ( 18.10)  a  hnmoimn  aeennnt  of  the  poverty 

and  j  rivntions  of  his  early  life.  Heearneil  his  living 
as  a  l>arlw'i  ;  Imt  wnite  poetrv  in  his  native  lAngue- 
doc  dialert  His  hrnt  volume,  entitleii  PapUlotos 
('Curl  Pflj^ieiH  ),  ai>j^teared  in  18.15.  He  greatly 
enhanced  liu>  reputation  hy  reciting  bis  own  poems 
in  public  His  pootn^'  is  full  of  beauty  and  power; 
the  pathos  of  his  serious  and  the  wit  of  bis  eomio 
pieces  are  of  a  bi^i  order.  His  poems  wcm 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  France  and  even  other 
parts  of  Enrojic.  He  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the 
l,e;^ion  of  lloiionr  in  IH4(i,  and  in  18.'>'i  hix  works 
were  ciowne^l  liy  the  French  Acadi-iny  and  a  prize 
awarded  t<>  liini.  He  published  four  vohime^i  of 
{Miems  in  all  ;  the  best  pieces  are  Tfie  Cfiarimri 
(182&),  a  mock-heroic  poem;  The  Blind  Girl  of 
duM-Cuittf  (1835),  trans,  by  Ixmirfellow ;  Fran- 
^onetto  ( 1H40) :  Tfie  Tirin  Bnthera  (1841 ) :  Martha 
thr  Simjtlr  (1X45);  and  The  Son't  Week  (1849). 
Thej<e  iHK'inM  raised  .lasmin's  n:Ui\i>  tongue  to  the 
dignity  «»f  a  literary  laiigua>.'e,  and  initiat^sl  a 
literary  and  linguistic  movement  in  the  south  of 
France  which  has  gone  <m  spreading  ami  thriving 
since  his  death  (at  Agen,  on  4th  Octolwr  IM>4). 
See  Lives  by  liabaia  (1867)  and  J.  Andriea 
( 18S2),  and  vol.  iil.  of  Sainte-Benve's  P9HmU§ 

ContrmjKirtiin*. 

JlaHnilnr«  or  JK^'iAMINK  iJn»minnm),  a  genns 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  .lasminaceic.  The 
genns  Jasmine  has  its  ealyx  and  oorolhi  each 
S  or  8  cleft,  two  stamens  attached  to  and  in- 
eluded  within  the  tulie  nf  the  corolla,  and  a 
two-lolsnl  Is'rry,  one  of  the  IoIm-s  j;enerally  al«»rt- 
ive.  The  name  Jasmine  i»  fn»m  the  I'et^ian 
tt<itmtn.  The  native  country  and  the  ilate  of 
intnxiuctinn  of  the  Common  Jasmine  (./.  offi 
einule)  are  unknown,  hut  acnmiiojc  to  (Jerani 
it  was  in  common  use  as  a  widl^mmb  and  for 
covering  arbours  as  far  back  as  1597,  and  it  is 
1  oaturuiiied  in  many  parts  of  Euiope  and  Asia> 
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The  perfame  is  obtained  from  the  flowan  by  meajw 
of  aljsorption  in  a  fatty  rabctAoce.  An  eaaential 

oil  is  also  dutilled  froin  jasmine.   The  commercial 

oil  of  ia-iinine,  Ixiwever,  is  merely  oil  of  Im-ii  or  llie 
like  tiavouretl  witlj  jasmine. — .7.  (jnindiJiurHiu,  a 
iiiUiM  of  the  East  Indies,  lias  tluwere  still  more 
fragraatw  Anottier  lodiaa  species  ia  J.  Sambac. 


Jaminnm  nodifloroflL 


— Sereral  other  species,  some  with  ereet  aod  some 
with  twining  stems,  are  not  ancommon  in  eardens 

and  greenhoaaes.  Sunie  have  whit«,  atuT  Moiiie 
Iiave  yellow  flowers. — Cape  Jasmine  is  a  name 
for  Curdenia  (q.v.),  ud  tiM  ClHOttnft  JaUline  U 
Gelseniium  (^.v.). 

Ja.Hon.  8e«  AwMnrATTTft 

Jasper  I 'Jr.  >'i\in\-),  a  mineral  generally  re- 
ed as  one  of  tiie  varieties  of  (Quartz  (c^.v.),  ami 
ngwahed  by  its  Ofiacity.  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
d«jr  or  other  snbstaaeeB  wiih  the  silica  of  which  it 
Is  ebiefiy  compoMd.  Tlwre  are  many  kinds  of 
jainer.  some  of  them  of  one  colour,  as  orown,  red, 
jreUow,  KTt3«n,  white,  blue,  or  )>lack,  and  some 
▼arioosly  ><tri].''(l.  spotto*!,  or  cloudwl  with  different 
eolonrs.  Jasper  is  a  very  ahumiant  mineral ;  it  h* 
lomd  in  veins  and  enil>e«Kie<l  masses  in  many  rocks, 
sometimes  appears  as  a  rock  of  which  whole  hills 
are  fortne<i,  and  is  very  common  in  (he  ibape  of 
pebbles.  It  has  been  prized  from  the  moat  ancient 
iinwi  for  omaniental  purposes,  tm  it  talcee  a  lii^'li 
polish.  The  kind  called  Porcetnin  jasper  is  mtlier 
rare.  It  is  often  full  of  niinuta  holes,  or  is  eracke<l 
in  all  directions.  It  i.^  rej,'anle«l  a  kiml  of 
natural  porcelain,  ami  is  foiin<i  in  placex  where 
coal-neams  have  taken  fire :  it  is  thus  simply  a 
baked  clay.  Similar  baked  cla\-s  are  not  uifre 
^■entlj  net  with  in  tlie  vicinily  of  intraeive  igneous 
rocks. 

JaSAJ,  or  J ASJTI,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  the 
northern  division  of  Koumania,  «tarnls  .'>  miles 
W.  of  the  Pruth,  niilw.  l.y  rail  N\V.  of  Odes-sa, 
■adSM  NNE.  of  Bucharest.  'The  town  was  almost 
destngred  bgr  fire  in  1837,  after  which  it  wa4  ra- 
boilt  The  ■iieets  are  broed,  and  are  paved  with 
a«phalt,  and  the  hoii<><>s  m^t^tly  one-storieil  and 
built  of  wooil.  Then*  are  more  than  forty  Gr^ek 
cfanrchcH  and  cl(>«e  ujM)n  fi.xty  Jewish  synam>;,Mie». 
The  rooftt  noticeahle  .M?calar  buildings  are  tlie 
palaces  of  the  boyars  or  Ilonmaniaa  aoblee,  both  in 
the  ritv  and  in  its  enviiMM,  The  town  has  a 
university  with  about  40  teachew  and  170  students. 
The  tndnstnr  is  nnimpnrtant;  but  there  is  an 
aetive  XnAt  In  com.  spirits,  and  wine,  montlv  with 
Galatz  on  the  Danulie.  Pop.  (1890)  72,892,  of  ^yhom 
half  are  .lews,  Ix^siiles  .Xrnienian?",  Hu^-ians, 
Gvpsi*''',  A:'-.  Ja«'V  wax  the  re>i  lem  .•  of  the 
Moldavian  princes  from  l.W*.  Here  pe.ue  wa.-* 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1T1>2 
Onring  Ypsilanti's  insarrection  the  town  was 
•fanost  destroyed  by  the  Turkish  Jaaiaariet  ( 1822). 


On  a  height  close  to  the  town  is  the  residence  ef 

the  former  woiwodes  or  govomors  of  Moldavia. 

Jaszbereny*  a  town  of  Hungary,  39  miles  E. 
of  Budapest.  Pop.  21,007.  employed  in  agri- 
culture,  cloth  manufacture,  and  wine-making. 

JAtaka  (literally,  'relating  to  hirlh'),  the 
name  of  a  coUei  tion  of  liT^rmLs,  containing  an 
account  of  the  55U  previous  hirtim  of  Sftkya  Muni, 
or  the  Buddha.  Itffimis  a  part  of  the  Suttajntaka, 
or  '  baskets  of  disconrses,'  of  P&li  literature,  and  an 
edition  of  the  text,  with  commentary,  was  iasned 
by  Faushtfll  in  6  vols.  (vols.  L-iv.  Load.  1877-87}. 
These  are  of  great  importance  as  the  eartiest  ool> 
lection  of  mipular  »tnrios,  many  of  which  at  an 
early  date  tiinnd  their  vay  hy  one  channel  or  other 
to  ttie  \\  (■>t,  and  are  Htill  current  as  fahles  of  .Il-op 
or  a.s  traditional  and  amiarently  indigenous  folk- 
tales. A  translation  of  Fausbdlra  first  volume  WUB 
published  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  (1880). 

JatiTa«  or  Xativa,  San  Frlipe  de.  a  town  ef 
Spain,  .Ti  miles  hy  rail  SS\V.  of  Valencia.  As  tlie 
Sftubix  of  the  Ronians  it  was  fanKms  for  it-s  linen 
manufactures.  It  was  a  Moori.<»h  tow  n  until  taken 
from  them  hy  Jayme  1.  in  1224.  Here  was  horn 
the  )>ainter  Kiliera  (L.O  Spagnoletto)  in  1588.  It 
was  also  the  home  of  the  notorious  Boigia  (Boija) 
family.   Pop.  15,000. 

Jnt.S  the  most  minierous  and  valualde  section 
of  the  agricultural  po|tulation  of  the  Punjab,  nuni- 
lK!r  about  4^  millions.  Thev  are  by  many  iden- 
tified with  the  Getce;  ana  some  of  the  best 
authorities  accept  the  theorv  that  they  ai«  de- 
scended from  Scythian  invaders  of  India  in  pre* 
historic  times.  Some  scholars  belie%-e  them  cognate 
with  tlie  Cyp-iies  (<i.v. ). 

Janer*  a  town  of  I'ms^ian  Silesia,  on  the 
Neisse,  13  miiee  hgr  nU  S.  of  Liegnitz.  It  is 
famous  for  its  tnnsages  and  ito  weekly  corn- 
market,  held  regularly  since  1404.  Jauer  was 
formerly  the  market  for  tlie  linen-trade  of  Silesia 
and  the  capital  of  a  principality ;  but  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  ruineil  it.  It  now  nuinufactores 
sugar,  leather,  cloth,  &c.    Pup.  (l(iW))  11,576. 

Jraf*  See  Arabia. 

Janndlce,  a  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  and 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  ari.'^ing  fnttn  the  presence  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  tlie  liile  in  the  MimhI  and 
ti.>*.'«ues,  is  a  symptom  of  various  di.sordered  condi- 
tions of  the  system  rather  than  a  special  disease. 
With  this  cMtlouring  of  the  skin  and  ^ea  the 
following  symptonw  are  aiworfateii :  the  fiMee  are 
of  a  grayish  or  <1irty- white  tint,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  hile,  and  the  urine  is  of  the  colour  of 
.snU'riin,  i>r  is  even  a>  dark  .ts  porter,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Idle. 
There  i«  wme  t  lines,  l>ut  not  in  the  niajoritv  of 
cases,  an  extreme  itching  of  the  skin.  It  la  a 
popular  helief.  as  old  as  the  time  of  Luerelinii,  that 
to  a  ianndioed  eyo  everything  af^ean  ydknr. 
This,  however,  is  a  venr  rue  symptom. 

The  causes  of  janniuce  natanuly  fall  into  two 
classes,  tlHwe  where  there  is  niechanical  oWtmction 
of  the  hile-duct,  and  those  where  there  is  n>) 
<d»struction.  Mechanical  ohstniction  may  l>e  j>r«i 
duetsl  hy  gall  stones  (sec  CvLci  ij  s^  or  thickene<l 
hile  within  the  duct;  bv  intlammator^- swelling  of 
its  lining  membrane  or  that  of  the  duodenum,  into 
which  it  dischaigea  (catarrluU  jaundice):  by  the 
pressure  upon  it  of  tnuonri  of  neighboaring  parts, 
of  the  pregnant  ntems,  or  of  n<x-uniulatif)ns  of 
free**  in  the  IwiweN.  Jaundice  may  result  without 
ol.-t ruction  of  the  ducts  from  ei>n;:r>i i.in  or  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  from  s«'vere  iiuntal  emotions 
(anger,  fright,  \c. ).  and  e-|H-cially  irom  the  action 
of  various  poisons — e.g.  phosphorus,  arsenic,  umt- 
euty,  snake-poisoa— and  of  various  acuta  diMtaoi 
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— e.g.  typhnfs  fever,  pyfeinia,  and  alnive  all  yellow 
fever.  In  cases  of  uMtructive  jaundice,  all  autlior- 
iticH  arts  agreed  in  referring  the  yellow  staining  of 
the  fkia  and  other  tiwtueo  to  alworption  by  the 
lymphaticj*  and  veins  of  the  liile-pigineut,  which  is 
•ecreteil  by  the  liver  but  not  «lij»charged  into  the  in- 
testine, the  explanation  of  non  olwtructive  jaun- 
dice iH,  however,  not  ho  clear,  and  raLsc8  complicated 
physiological  questions.  According  to  one  theory, 
Uie  liile-pignients  are  fonned  in  the  bI<MMl  and 
merely  excrete*!  by  the  liver;  an<I  on  this  view 
nonobstructive  jaundice  is  caused  by  their  defective 
elimination  owmg  Uy  dimininhe<l  activity  of  the 
liver-cells.  Others  hold  that  the  bile  pigments  are 
not  forme<l  exmpt  by  the  action  of  the  liver-cella  ; 
that  in  non  olistructivc  jaundice  also  secretion  and 
re  alisorption  always  take  jdace  ;  and  that  the  bile- 
pigments  continue  in  the  cireulation  owing  to  some 
defect  not  fully  under8t4MMl  in  the  processes  occur- 
ring in  the  bltMsl.  The  question  must  lie  reganled 
•8  an  open  one ;  but  the  latter  theory  seems  at 
present  most  in  favonr, 

B4>th  prugninis  and  treatment  of  jaundice  dejiend 
entirely  npon  the  recognition  «if  the  cause  Ut  which 
it  is  cfue.  In  cases  of  gall-Kt4mi!s,  cat^irrhal  jaun- 
dice, pressure  of  the  pregnant  uterus  or  of  fii>cal 
accumulations,  and  of  couj^estion  of  the  liver,  the 
case  usually  terminates  favourably ;  in  cases  of 
tumonr  anu  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  the  outlook 
u  always  grave  ;  in  pois4min||^  and  in  acute  diseases 
jaunilice  is  often  a  very  senoiis  symptom  ;  where 
It  results  from  mental  emotion  it  wimetimes  dis- 
ap[>ear8  quickly,  but  in  <ift4*n  followed  by  severe 
nervous  symptonu  oud  death.  8ee  LlVEB  (Dis- 
eases OF ). 

Jaunpnrt  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
Nortii  went  Provinces  of  India,  is  Mt\iatcd  «m  the 
(iumti,  here  crodsetl  by  a  bridge  ( ISOO-TS)  712  feet 
in  length.  The  former  capital  of  a  iMoliammedau 
kingdom,  Jaunpur  has  several  sjdendid  aniiit^'c- 
tural  monument^,  including  Ibrahim's  baths  ( 14'2U), 
mosques,  and  ruins  of  mowiues  and  of  the  fort. 
F«>p.  al>ont  50,000. 

Java  (DjAwA),  an  Island  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  seat  of  the  colonial  g<ivemment.  It 
is  situated  between  6°  52' ( ^^t  Nicholas  Point)  and 
8'  M'  (Hi>ath  ('a|io)  S.  lat..  and  105'  13'  and  114° 
89'  K.  long.  The  island  is  washe«i  on  the  N.  b^y 
the  Sea  ot  Java,  on  the  E.  by  the  Strait  of  liali, 
on  the  8.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  \V. 
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by  Sunda  Strait  It  extends  almost  dae  west  and 
east,  declining  aliout  !.'>'  to  the  Kouth.  The  ex- 
treme length  IS  alsmt  600  miles,  the  breiKltli  40  to 
125  miles,  the  sup«»rficial  area  al»out  49,000  sq. 
m.  (excluding  Maiiura,  q.v. ).  The  coast  line  is 
not  much  devoIope<l ;  a  few  large  Itays,  pnit«cte<l  by 
islands,  fiirninli  safe  anchorage  for  vessels.  Kniiu 
en<l  to  end  of  the  inland  ( iiio«t  prol»ably  c<»rroH|Kjnd- 
ing  t4>  a  volranic  line  of  liHHure)  there  is  a  mountain- 
chain,  name<l  (iunung  K<;ndang,  and,  c^itecinlly  in 
the  wentorn  part  of  the  inland,  sweral  parallel 
shorter  chains.  To  the  north  there  are  a  few 
isoUUod  moan  tains  in  the  alluvial  plain.  Towards 


the  south  the  island  falb  in  general  steeply  towardi 
the  se4U  There  are  forty-three  volcanoes,  several 
of  which  are  still  active.  The  rivers  are  generally 
small,  but  liocouje  torrents  when  swollen  oy  rain ; 
only  a  few  of  them  are  navigable.  The  climate 
doitcnds  on  the  altitude ;  it  is  rather  hot  and 
unliL-althy  on  the  coast,  but  pleasant  in  the  hills. 
The  thermometer  seldom  indicates  more  than  95* 
F.  In  Ilatavia  the  average  tem^»erature  is  78*5°, 
the  extremes  Ix'ing  92-7*  and  OQ"^.  The  moun- 
tains rise  to  alM>ut  12,000  feet,  and  are  clothed 
up  to  9000  or  10,000  feet  with  luxuriant  foliage ; 
on  the  l(»fticst  eminences  the  thermometer  some- 
times sinks  to  32^.  (ienernlly,  even  in  the  hills, 
the  days  arc  hot,  but  inotlerated  by  land  and  sea 
breezes,  which  blow  regularly  across  the  island  ; 
the  nights,  e.>«j>ecially  in  the  highlands,  are  cooL 
The  rainy  seaMtn  lasts  from  Noveml>er  to  March. 

The  iM>pulation  of  Java  liae  rapidly  increased  ;  in 
1850  it  was  9,570,000.  and  in  1894,  24.643,000.  At 
the  lieginning  of  1888  (excluding  Ma<lura)  it 
amounte«l  U»  a  total  of  20,898,122.  These  figures 
inclu<le<l  20,HI4.t>22  natives,  228,340  Chinese.  1 1,665 
Aralw,  ami  2736  other  Orientals  (natives  of  India, 
of  Further  India,  &c.).  The  Euroi>eans  (half-castes 
included)  amounted  to  41,159.  The  natives  tielong 
to  the  Malay  (q.v.)  race.  The  Madurese,  in  the 
east«*m  (lart  of  the  island,  the  Sundanese,  living  in 
the  western  i»art,  and  the  Javanese  proper  diflfer  in 
nhysique  and  in  language.  Most  of  them  are 
Slohamnieibiiis,  at  least  in  name,  for  much  of  the 
lielief  of  their  ancestors  survives  in  the  Islam  that 
is  now  practiHe«l.  A  few  tribes,  however,  pnifese 
the  old  religion  (viz.  the  Iladuwis  in  Uantam  and 
the  'Heathen'  of  the  Tengger  Mountains).  The 
native  Christians  numlier  about  12,000,  and  the 
Chinese  Christians  a  few  hundreds.  How  man^ 
half-rastes  are  counted  among  the  Europeans  it  is 
im^stssible  to  say.  The  inhabitants  are  more 
civiliHcd  than  those  of  the  other  islands  of  the 
archi|telago.  One  of  the  chief  vices  is  opium- 
sniiiking,  which  is  a  source  of  income  to  govern- 
ment, and  yields  f«»r  Java  alone  alsmt  £1,(X)0,000 
a  year  for  licenses  and  proHt  on  the  imistrt.  There 
are  thirty-nine  Dutch  Protestant  and  twenty-one 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  for  the  whole  of  the 
Dutch  Eiist  Indies,  besides  those  who  are  working 
amtuig  the  natives.  Every  form  of  religions  beliei 
is  frw,  but  proselytising  is  strictly  prohibited. 

The  chief  wealtli  of  Java  coni«i!<ts  in  its  luxuriant 
vegetation,  though  the  pnslucing  power  seems  to 
l)e  now  a  little  exliausti>d,  at  least  U*  judge  from 
the  many  diseases  by  which  the  plantations  have 
been  visite<l  of  late.  The  character  iti  the  vegeta- 
tion varies  with  the  soil  and  the  elevation.  The 
division  (of  Jungliuhn)  into  four  Isitanical  zouee, 
up  t»i  2000,  4;"iOO,  7500,  and  aliove  7500  feet  alti- 
tude, has  iM-en  commonly  adoptetl.  The  fauna 
dillers  from  that  of  the  otlier  islands  of  the  archi- 
]»clago.  The  animal  kingdom  is  not  verj-  rich  : 
tigers  (which  are  a  scourge  U»  some  |>arts  of  the 
island),  rhinoceros,  deer,  and  wild  swine  arc  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  quadm(ieds  ;  there  are 
only  a  few  binis  that  are  c«mspicuous  for  their 
iduinage,  and  banlly  any  that  are  distinguishiil 
liy  their  song.  Seveml  s|>ecies  of  S4'r|>eiits  ( w»me 
venomouH)and  crooMliies  are  found  on  the  island. 
The  ge<dogy  of  Java  is  still  Isigely  undetermined. 
For  the  greater  part,  the  islund  Isdongs  to  the 
Tertiary  formation.  aller«tl  by  many  eruptions  of 
more  recent  dat««.  Some  jMirts  of  Java  seem  to 
lielong  to  the  Pleistocene  period ;  se<linientary 
formations  of  re«-eiit  <late  are  e*«j>ecially  consider 
able  along  the  north-west  part  of  tlie  island. 
Though  in  old  limes  .lava  was  calle<l  the  'land  of 
gidd.'  little  of  that  metal  lias  been  found  of  late  | 
silver  is  scarce  ;  and  there  are  no  otiier  metnis  at 
all.   Salt,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a  govern- 
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meot  nion<ipoly.  i->  |nop.'in>>l  from  sen  \vat<'r  ;  iiiid 
coal  H  worketi  in  lliu  l'n'!iti;,'<-v,  iiikI  luurble  in  tla- 
Mivliim  residency. 

Formerly  Java  aned  to  ctmsidered  as  aliordttig 
alliHMt  A  P«rfiK;t  answer  to  the  question.  How  can 
a  colony  Ixettt  be  governed  7  The  tnaterud  pnm- 
perity  which  resulted  to  the  motlwt->eatllitty  Irotn 
thU  possession  was  owin^,  for  the  greater  piirt^  to 
the  system  of  General  Van  den  Bmch  (introdneed 
in  183f>).  I'lider  that  s\>t<'iii  the  natives  were  coni- 
pelletl  u>  cultivate  part  <>f  tho  frround  and  plant 
Maplo  articlMon  it,  wliil-t  tin-  |inxlvic<_'  \>  iis  di'livere*! 
at  a  hxi-d  {>rice  to  tiie  magazine  of  the  government, 
and  from  them  shipped  to  Earape  and  sold  by  the 
Netherlands  Trading  CompMiy.  Although  this 
system  bronght  large  ramft  into  the  tnMunr>'  of 
tilt?  Netlierlands,  a  vi^^oroiis  opposition  against 
it  existe<l  almuMt  froin  iht-  Iw^jfinning.  since  it 
pifs-K'd  vory  hanl  on  tin?  natives.  titne  went 
on  the  opputiiliuu  gained  ground,  and  in  name  the 
system  was  given  up  and  private  planters  admitted. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  at  leaftt  so  far  as  the  c«iH'pe- 
plantatinos  were  concerned,  the  system  was  Htill 
emtiiiaed.  becanse  the  inoome  derived  Irom  this 
item  eonld  not  be  di»penmd  with.  A  commifttion 
was  appointed  in  1880  t-o  consider  in  wliat  way 
the  system  of  coffee-planting;  ini;:ht  Iw  altered.  At 
that  lime  the  nativw  nn-L-ivcd  liitcfn  llorin»(£l,  5».) 
for  one  pioiii  ( l.S.S^  lb.  avoir.},  which  ti»cy  had  to 
deliver  at  the  ma^ra/ines.  Though  private  planters 
bad  been  admitted  before  1870,  the  '  Agrarian  Law,' 
which  then  was  promulgated,  greatly  meUitatml  the 
aatabttshnieotot  plantations  by  private  individuals ; 
bat  still  the  competition  of  the  govennnent  pre- 
vciiti'd  an  iinri'^itraincd  deVflo|imcnt.  In  some 
part«)  of  the  island  ( fsj»ecially  in  tlte  wc»t«ni  jiail) 
where  private  iicrson-*  ore  owners  of  the  ground,  or 
hire  it  from  tlie  native  princes,  private  industry 
was  in  better  circum.'^tances ;  but  of  late  disea.st% 
in  the  crape  aod  a  falU^g-ofl*  in  prices  have  done 
much  damage.  Sngar,  coffee,  indigo,  tea,  and 
tol»acco  are  planted  for  cxjiort.  Uice  is  jjrown 
extensively  for  native  of»n>nni]>tion  (and  a  iittlo 
for  c\])<irt  )  ;  hnt  it  is  n-it  Mitrit  iiMit,  and  other  fnod- 
crousi  (niai/c,  have  to  lie  cultivatetl.  lite 

teatc-fore^^ts  lH>li.ag  exchisit'ely  to  the  government, 
but  they  are  managed  by  private  persons,  working 
under  contract.  'I  ho  live-stock  incladee  about  two 
and  a  half  mtliiou  buffaloeB*  two  nullion  cattle, 
half  a  million  bonwR. 

Java  may  be  considered  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce and  tra«le  of  a  {Treat  part  of  tin-  Ihitcii  Eaat 
Indies.  In  IHSS,  2ll',i.">  ves-.ds  .MU.Ti-d  an>l 
cleartMl  from  Java.  tJl  lliu  chief  staple  articles 
there  were  exported,  in  1888,  i:i,.'>'29  cwt.  of  in- 
digo, 57tt.9&7  cwt.  of  coffee,  7,381,040  cwt.  of  eagar, 
1230,057  cwt.  of  tolKicco.  66,791  cwt.  (rf  tea. 
198,078  cwt.  of  tin  <all  these  by  private  persoDH 
or  by  companies),  ami  426,331  cwt.  of  coffee  and 
1 17,420cwt.  uf  tin  by  the  government.  The  gi'ticral 
exports  and  iin|><trt'«  vverf-  valued  in  1886  at  £;«)N,26(5 
and  £2,Oii<),7(i'.»  re-^peetiM-lv  on  account  of  the 
government,  and  at  £10,079,683  and  £10,140,717 
resi>ectivcly  on  account  of  privat4»  jwrsons.  The 
countries  which  trade  most  exteimiveiy  with  Java 
are  Holland,  the  Stniita  Settlements,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  leading  articles  of  im|M)rt  are  cotton 
and  linen  good.s,  wine  and  Bpirit.s,  provisions, 
machinery,  railw av  jiiant,  \c.  .lava  has  frequent 
inienoiirse  with  i-.lmopt;.  ri<i  .Singapore  or  directly 
b\'  Dutch  steamers,  and  is  conncctcil  by  cable  witli 
Enrii|H  and  with  Au«itralia.  Tin?  telegraph  system 
of  1  .sland  is  very  extensive.  There  an  good 
nMuls  aud  railways,  partly  belonging  to  the  govern 
ment,  partly  to  private  companies ;  000  miles  of 
the  former  and  IM  miles  of  tlie  latter  were  open 
iu  1S89. 

The  idand  ie  (excluding  Madttr»)  divided  into 


t\venty-one  residencies :  Bantam,  Batavin,  Kmwang, 
I'reaiiger  Kegeneies,  Cheribon,  Tj^tal,  iVkalon^'an, 
Satnaran;.',  .Ja])ara,  Hcml>ftn{,',  Surahaja,  I'a.suiujin, 
1 'till toll !!>.,'<>.  lii.suki  (including  liHiiyuwatigi;,  iiuu- 
II  mas,  lia^^elen,  Kadu,  Jokjakarta,  Surakarta. 
ladiun,  Kediri— two  of  which  (finirakarta  and 
Jokjakarta)  are  under  native  princeCL  Over  each 
lesideQCy  •  Dttteh  tendeiit  eserdsee  a  general  con- 
tioL  Toe  reridendflB  are  divided  into  ufdeelingrn^ 
under  assistant-residents,  to  whom  are  snbject  the 
controllers  (100).  Subject  to  the  »uj»ervi-.ion  of 
the.se  I'hiropean  oHicein  the  adniinistratiun  is 
can-ted  on  by  native  functionaries — regents  at  the 
bead  of  the  regencies  ( generally  correspond  in"  to 
the  afdeelingen ),  to  whom  are  lubiect  the  vxaOHO 
or  demang;  the  regente  have  ntntittttee  called 
pattih. 

The  languages  are  Javanese,  a  Malayan  tongne, 
dividetl  into  an  aristocratic  dialect  and  a  popular 
dialect,  Sundanese,  and  Madurese.  Uesid«9f<  there 
is  another  language  used  in  old  insciijitions 
and  manuscripts,  calle<l  Kawi  (better.  Old  Java- 
nese). The  Javanese  alphaltet  is  derived  from  the 
Dpvanagaii  Many  antiquities  were  left  by  the 
ear  ly  ffindu  eononernrs,  especially  in  middle  and 
e.-istei  n  .lava  ( l5<)?-o  Kiidor  (i|.v,),  lUanilvin-in, 
I)ien^')-  The  literature  i>f  nKnlern  .lava  is  lailier 
insi<rniticant.  7irt6a</-*  ( 'cliroim  li  -  and  the  ('</«- 
a»*f  { •puppet-plays ')  stories  ahmilil  ht;  itieutiuueJ. 

Thenistory  uf  Java  can  only  be  given  in  outline. 
The  earliest  historical  references  date  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  dth  century.  In  413  A.n.  Fft-Hiett 
visited  Huidii  oolooies  in  'Java.  Abcut  tb»  veer 
800  the  inteicoarBe  of  the  Bindns  with  the  Island 
appears  to  have  b>  '^  III'  more  ini]K)rtant.  Already 
by  that  time  the  Jjikaiiese  had  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  civilisation.  To  judge  from  the 
antiquities,  there  were  three  periods  of  Hindu 
a-scendency — a  period  of  Buddntsm,  a  period  of 
Sivaisni,  and  a  period  of  compromise.  Several 
powerful  Hindu  states  were  established,  among 
which  Madjdpohit  must  be  mentioned.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  (»ntuiy  Moliammednnisra 
reaclieil  the  island  and  quickly  jjot  a  firm  footing. 
At  the  end  of  the  IiUh  century  Kuropean  nieirhant- 
atlventnrep*  esttililished  theniselves  m  Java  ;  whilst  . 
the  Dutch  rule  in  the  island  liegan  in  1610  (the 
first  governor-general.  I'ietcr  Both ).  Then  began  a 
long,  tough  strc'Kje  wiUi  the  natives,  bat  wita  the 
lapse  of  time  tlie  Xhttcb  gained  groiuid.  The  most 
ini]iortant  native  state  then  was  Mataram.  In  1705 
the  ctmipaiiy  obtained  jMNtsession  of  the  Preanger 
Ileeeiu  ics,  anil  in  )74.'>  Us  authority*  was  extended 
uvei  all  the  uorth  eat«t  coast  of  the  island.  In  I7o5 
the  empire  of  Matarnm  was  divided  into  two  states, 
Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta*  In  1808  the  kingdom 
of  Itantam  wa^  incorjMirated  vitb  the  Dntch  possess- 
siitn^ ;  but  these  in  1811  became  part  of  the  Frencli 
empire.  In  the  same  3rear  Java  was  oecnpied  by 
the  Knglisli,  aiirl  retiiained  in  their  Iitunls  uji  to 
1817.    A  short  tiinu  after  the  Unich  hat!  resumed 

1M>s.session  of  Java  an  iu'-ut  leciion  Imrsi  nut  in 
lokjaknrta  in  1S25  under  IhytA  ^v^inA,  and  the 
j  stru;.'gle  lasteil  until  18.30,  when  the  chief  of  tlie 
I  relHd»  subniittcil  to  the  Dutch  authorities.  By  that 
'  time  the  greater  part  of  the  States  of  the  native 
invvinccs  had  lieen  incoiporated  in  the  Dutch 
iMissessionR,  which  then  assumed  the  extension  they 
,  nave  to  day. 

I      .SeeSirStiitiifonl  R.itlU  v',-.  }l,:ffnrii'>f  J<nn.  (  Li«ud.  iJil?  ) ; 
I  N  .y/(/(  ri'.f ( in.si-/ ri/i>   isr,-.'  88):  Juii((liuhn. 

Jam  ilMy  ihl.;  W  i.rsfol.i.  A  I  lo  Java  I  ISJWt;  p.  J. 
Veth,  Jnirt,  Geoffrn/'i'i.-'-'i,  tJhnolititiiick,  Hi*t"ri)rh  {',\ 
voU.  1875-78).  Tlll^  l.tst  is  tlu-  lomt  tmportaut  work  oa 
jKva,  though,  in  «oiiie  r('»|M  <:t-.  .-4  little  out  uf  ilatr,  S«e 
also  II.  Hchuilmi?.  .V<  /  .  /  / o-/  ur  ".-.f  m  WtM  (188i>:  a 
general  (U  scriiitinii  uf  th.  I.ust  linii.iii  culonics, not  alw»yi 
to  bu  tniBt«d);  De  LoaUr  Handleiding  M  d*  Kemni4 
iNM  ka  Skutt-  «a  AdmmMaU^-Rida  tarn  MmUtU  Indi$ 
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( f.l.  \Mi,:  aud  Wkllkoe's  Afalati  Arthipflatm  ( I8<;9) ; 
nee  »1m>  Multatuli'ii  romanoL',  Max  Havdaitr  {  Eng.  trnns. 
184j*<  ).  The  \wtX  niapH  are  to  ?>e  found  in  Atlas  drr  Snlrr- 
landMhe  Brziliini/rn  in  Oo»t-Jtuiit,  by  J.  W.  iSteiufoort 
and  J.  J.  ten  Siethoff. 

JaworoWf  n  town  of  AuHtrian  (iaiieia,  30  niilcH 
\VN\V.  (»f  Ix»!iil»erg,  wim  tlie  favotiriUi  residence  of 
John  SoJ.ieski,  king  of  Polan.l.    Pop.  9159. 

JnxartCH,  now  callctl  SfhCn,  or  Svr  Daria 
(Iwth  »yr  an<l  daria  mean  'river'),  a  river  of  wewt- 
ern  Asia,  which  ri«e«  at  an  altitude  of  12,<MXJ  feet, 
3(>  MiileM  S.  of  Lake  lM>ik-kul.  in  the  Tian-Shan 
MoiintainH.  It  w  at  firHt  called  the  Jaak-taMh,  then 
the  Taraj^ni,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Naryn  it 
tIejwendH,  tiirousrh  a  wild  narn>w  gorge,  to  the  level 
of  6HCK>  feet  at  Fort  Narj  nsk,  flowing  all  the  while 
Rtendily  west  with  detlectiomt  to  the  south-west. 
Aft«r  pAMting  through  a  fieriexof  drie^I  up  lakeH  and 
being  joined  by  several  niountnin-HtrcaniR,  it  re- 
ceives, juHt  lielow  Namangan,  the  name  of  Syr- 
Daria.  A  little  we«t  of  Khojend  it  l>i-eak.s  tlinmgh 
another  gorge ;  then  tunm  suddenly  to  the  north- 
west, and,  retaining  that  direction  for  8oO  mile**, 
finds  its  wav  into  the  Sea  of  Aral  hy  a  delta  with 
three  moutfis.  The  river  is  navigahle  over  this 
diftance  only  (850  miles).  It*  total  length  is  1500 
miles;  area  of  its  drainage  iMisin,  320,0<X)  sq.  m. 
Two  streams,  the  Tchu  (tJOO  miles  long)  and  the 
Sary-Bu  (570  miles),  which  formerly  joineil  the  Syr- 
l>aria  from  the  right,  are  now  lo^t  in  the  sands  east 
of  IVn»vHk  lieforo  reaching  it.  Five  centuries  ago 
the  Syr  Daria  used  to  send  oH'  a  south-western 
liranch  at  IVnivsk,  which  llowe<l  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral  on  its  south-east  side,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amu- Daria.  This  branch  is  now  likewise 
]«Mt  in  the  sand.  The  Syr- Daria  is  the  Nile  of 
TurkestAii.  The  people  fertilise  their  valleys  liy 
it<i  water,  carried  otf  in  irrigati<m  channels. 

Jay  (  Cnrrulm),  a  genus  of  short  wingetl,  short- 
billed  hinls  of  the  Cniw  family  ((Jorvida-),  repre- 
■ented  in  the  palu.>arctie  region  W  altout  12  species. 
The  jays  inhabit  woiMllands,  and  the  adults  are 
generally  found  alone  or  in  pairs.  They  are  almost 
(imnivoniUH,  feeding  chietly  «m  l)errips,  seoils,  nuts, 
and  fruits,  but  eating  also  worms,  insects,  lar^!^, 
birds'  eggs,  and  even  young  mice  and  the  nestlings 
of  singing-binls.  The  well  kn<iwu  blue  and  black 
markings  on  the  wing-coverts  are  characteristic  f»f 
the  wh*de  geniu,  of  which  the  Common  Jay  ( ^r. 
gtandtintu ),  the  only  British  species,  may  be  taken 


Cuniuiun  Jsy  (Uarrulxu  gUtniinriut). 


M  a  tvi*.  This  bird  is  comparatively  common 
througliout  Kngljind  ami  Wab-s,  and  is  found  in  the 
siMith  and  east  of  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  as  far 
north  as  Inverneis-shire.  It«  numliers,  hf»wever, 
are  evi»rywhere  graduallv  decreasing,  owing  to  the 
cnnstiuil  war  waged  agnmst  it  by  gameke«'pers  on 
•lOcoojit  of  it«  partiality  fur  tlie  eggs  of  ganiu-binis. 
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It  is  also  sought  after  for  its  lieAutiful  blue  feathers, 
which  are  used  in  the  making  pf  artilicial  Iliea. 
The  common  jay  builds,  in  thick  trees  or  high 
busheH,  a  cnp-sliap©<l,  l>askct-like  nest  of  sticKii 
lined  with  gnis.Hes.  'I'he  eggs,  5  or  0  in  numWr, 
are  of  a  greenish-gray  colour,  thickly  sj)eckled  with 
light-brown,  and  sometimes  marketl  with  fine  black 
lines.  The  adult  binl  measures  about  14  inches. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  a  light  brown,  but  the 
tail-feathers  and  quills  are  black  ;  the  >«-ing-coverta 
are  black,  barred  with  bright  blue  and  white ;  the 
head  bears  an  erectile  crest  of  whitish  feathcrv 
with  black  streak.s.  Though  the  genus  Garrulus  is 
strictly  conlineil  to  the  Old  World,  cbvely  allied 
genera,  Cyanticitta,  the  IMue  Jays.  an<l  Xanthura, 
the  Long-tailed  Javs,  are  found  in  North  and  South 
America.  The  C'onimon  IMue  Jay  (C.  crUtata) 
measures  11^  inches,  and  is  of  a  grayish-purple 
colour.  It  is  common  thmugliout  Canada  and  the 
southern  and  eastern  States,  and  sometimes  doe« 
valuat>lc  service  in  ridding  a  district  of  caterpillars. 
When  taken  young  jays  are  easily  tamed,  and  are 
very  j)0|»nlar  as  jnits  ;  for,  though  tlieir  natural  note 
is  harsh  an<l  unpleasant,  they  potiseau  considerable 
powers  of  imitation. 

JaT*  John,  an  .American  statesman  and  jurist, 
and  hrst  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  was  Iwm  in  New  York  city, 
Decemljer  12,  1745.  He  graduatetl  at  Kinji's  (now 
Columbia)  College  in  1764,  and  was  a<lmitted  to 
the  bar  in  1768.  Elected  to  the  first  CK>ntinental 
congress  in  1774,  and  re-electeil  in  1775,  he  pre|>are<l 
addresses  to  the  ]>cople  of  Great  Hritain  and  Canada, 
and  to  his  own  countrj'men  ;  drafted  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  York  state  in  1777,  and  was  ap|H)inl«4 
chief-justice  of  the  state  ;  was  returne«l  to  congress 
in  1778  and  elected  it«  president,  ami  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain.  In  1782  he 
was  added  by  c*»ngrcss  to  the  peace  commissioners, 
and  it  was  niainly  by  his  efforts  that  the  treaty  was 
broueht  to  a  conclusion  on  terms  so  satisfactory  to 
the  I'nitetl  States.  In  1784-89  he  was  secretary 
for  foreign  atlairs  ;  on  the  adoption  of  the  national 
constitution  in  1789  he  wrote  in  its  favour  in  the 
Fetliralist  (see  HAMILTON);  and  afu>r  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Fe«leral  government,  Washington 
Iniving  otFereil  him  his  choice  of  the  oHices  in  his 
gift,  lie  selected  that  of  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  17U4  he  concludeu  with  Lonl  Grenville 
the  convention  familiarly  known  as  'Jay's  treaty,* 
which  provided  for  the  recovery  by  Itritish  subjects 
of  j>re-revolutionar>'  debts  and  liy  .-Vmerioaiis  of 
losses  incurre«l  by  illegal  capture  by  Hritish  cniiscrs, 
and  the  determ*ination  of  the  eastern  frontier  oif 
wliat  is  now  the  state  of  Maine;  the  British  were 
I  l«i  surrender  the  western  jxwts  held  by  them  in 
1788.  and  there  was  to  lie  recipn»city  of  inland 
trade  ls»tween  the  l'nite<l  States  and  Hritish  North 
America.  The  treaty,  though  favourable  to  the 
I'nitetl  States*,  was  pas-nionatrly  denouncwl  by  the 
DeiiKHTiits  lis  n  surrender  of  American  rights  and  a 
iK'tniyal  of  France;  but  it  was  ratiliwl  by  Wash- 
ington in  .August  1795.  Jay  was  governor  of  New 
York  from  1795  to  IHOl.  "Then,  though  t)fl"ered 
his  former  post  of  chief -just  ice,  he  relire*!  from 
public  life,  and  passe«l  the  n>mainder  of  his  days  at 
Ids  estate  of  Itedford.  in  Westchester  county.  New 
York.  Therr.  he  die«l.  May  17.  1H29.  There  is  a 
giMsl  Life  (I8.T3)  by  his  son.  William  Jay  ( 17H9- 
|s."»H),  who  was  a  notable  lea4lcr  in  the  anti  slavery 
movement,  and  whose  writings  in  favour  of  arbitra- 
tion in  national  dinimtes  excrtinl  a  wmsiilerable 
influence.  Se*  also  the  Life  by  William  WhitliK-k 
(N«'w  York,  ISH7),  and  by  I'ellew,  in  'American 
Statesmen  '  series  ( 1 890 ). 

Jay*   W'iM.iAM,   an   English  Cimu'rr'gational 
minister,  was  burn  May  6,  17tj9,  ot  Ti.-^bury,  in 
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Wiltshire.  He  \vorkc<l  at  hU  faflier's  tnule,  tliat 
of  a  sfonorntt'T  ami  inaMoii,  until  his  cixtwrith 
yoar.  Hh  ^^H■^  tlicn  wnt  to  Marllx>ron;;h  AcaWoiny, 
ft  Congrf';;ati<)iial  training  collcgo  for  tlif  iiiinixtry. 
His  first  char^'C  wa«  at  Christian  Malfoni,  near 
Chippenham;  then  he  officiated  fur  a  year  in  a 
chapel  beloi^iiiig  to  Lady  Maxwell;  and  in  1791 
was  ealied  as  pastor  of  Anyle  CSu^  »t  T^ath, 
which  p<i«ition  he  occnpiedior  rfxty-two  \i:u><, 
H«  tlie<l  Dt'cenilior  "27,  1S")3.  Jay  wa-s  an  iniprfssive 
and  elo<|uent  prc-uolier  ;  lie  Itejian  ])rcarliing  w iirn 
only  Hixtecii.  As  a  writer  he  prixluct-d  .^evi-ral 
works  wliich  attained  to  a  rapid  and  very  cxtcn»ive 
popularity.  Among  thMII  are  Morning  and  Evening 
Ejcercites,  Skort  Duoouraett  The  Cknstian  OmUm- 
plated,  Life  qf  Rev.  Cormliiu  Winter,  Mtmoin  of 
Uev.  John  dlark,  Leeture$  on  Female  Scripture 
Charaeten,  and  an  Atdobiography  (1854).  A  col- 
ic-tfil  edition  of  hi-,  works,  in  12  vols.,  revised  hv 
hiinielf,  was  pahliHhe<l  in  1842-48'(new  ed.  1876).*^ 

MtUfhAtVtU  the  nom  de  plunu,  meaning  'god 
of  vfetoi;^/  ^  a  Hioda  ^t,  who  waa  bora  aft 
Kendnli,  in  Birbham  dbtnct,  Bensal,  in  the  18th 
ceiituiy.  His  great  work  is  the  Gtta  Govinda,  a 
Hanskrit  lyric  iliaiiia,  in  which  is  celebrated  the 
love  of  Krishna  ami  liis  wife  lladha.  The  Hindu 
commentators  give  tlie jioem  a  mystical  interj)retn- 
tion.  As  the  *  Indian  Song  of  Songs'  it  wa-s  trans- 
lated in  1875  into  English  uy  Sir  Edwin  Aniold. 

JazyseSf  a  SarmaHan  tribe,  whoiie  original 
home  was  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  In  the 
Ift  century  of  the  Christian  era  they  moved  west- 
wartls,  finally  settling  in  the  plains  of  Hungary 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Dannlic,  though  one 
band  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  to  have  been  vanquished  hy  Her- 
mouric,  the  king  of  the  Goths,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  4th  centarv*  The  southern  divirion  of  the 
tribe  maintalnea  an  almost  inecnsant  warfere  agai nst 
the  Danuhiau  provinces  of  Koine,  in  spit*  of  nninei  - 
ous  defeats,  especially  l>y  iMaims  Aiiielius  ( 172 )  and 
Cams  (283).  Their  power  wa^  liniilly  I  roken  hy  the 
Hons  and  Goths.  The  Jazygej^  were  bold,  savuge 
honemen,  whi»e  only  alKKlen  were  wagons  and 
tents.  See  Sarmatian.s.— Jazyj^ia  is  a  district  in 
Hoagary,  ESB.  of  Pesth,  whose  inhabitants,  Mag- 
yars, have  no  connection  with  the  ancient  Jazyges. 

Jeanne  d'Alltrl^t  ( l.'')28-72),  the  Calvinistic 
motlier  of  I!.:it\  IV.  of  Fnince  (q.v.),  through 
whom  he  suixeeded  to  Navarre  and  Uearn. 

Jennie  4*Are.  See  Joak  of  abc. 

Jebb,  RiciiARD  Clavkhhot  se,  a  ilistingnished 
Cireek  scholar,  msis  liorii  at  Duinlee,  August  27, 
1841.  Till'  iziaiiii  ncoln'W  nf  llisliun  Jebb,  and  on 
the  maternal  siiitj  tiie  great  grana»«m  of  liishop 
Horsley,  he  inherited  the  tra<litions  of  the  scholar, 
and  passed  with  marked  distinction  through  St 
Columba's  College,  Dublin,  the  Charterhonse,  and 
Trinity  CoJlwe,  Cambridge,  graduating  as  senior 
dassic  in  1802.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  In-  to. ik  a  jiroininent  part  in 
organising  the  system  iif  lnt<T-( 'olk'giate  ("lassical 
Lectures,  and  si-rve*!  as  secretary  to  tin-  m  uiy- 
founded  Cambridge  Philological  S<x;iety.  In  IMi'J 
he  became  public  orator  of  the  university,  in  1872 
classical  examiner  in  the  university  of  Ijondon,  and 
tutor  of  his  own  college,  in  1875  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  miivenity  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1889  regius 
pofasior  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  He  has  received 
BOBOtarj' degrees  from  Ediiilnirgh,  Harvard,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Itologna,  and  was  awarded  in  Is78,  by 
the  kin''  of  the  llidlene.s,  the  Gold  Cross  of  the 
Order  ut  the  Saviour.  Throughout  he  has  actively 
mpimrted  the  teaching  of  modern  (ireek,  and  he 
tooK  a  great  part  in  establishiog  the  British  School 
of  Chwneat  and  ArehKological  Btndiea  at  Athens, 
gwfawor  Jehb'a  books  are  TA$  Ckanuttn  ^  3W 


;>Arrt*fiM  ( 1870) :  The  Attt'r  Orators:  Antiphon  to 
/sfTO*  (2  vols.  lM7r,-8<));  A  Primer  of  Grrtk  Litera- 
ti'tr  (1877);  Mwlan  Gnrcr  (1880);  Trau.slittt>,ii.\ 
into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse  {  1873) ;  Bentley  { 1882) 
in  the  series  of  '  English  Men  of  Letters ;  admir- 
able school  editions  of  the  Elcctra  sjid  J^jax  of 
Sophocles,  and  an  IntrodueUen  to  Homer  (1887)i 
But  periiane  his  most  important  woric  is  his  mona- 
niental  edition  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  with 
text,  commentary,  and  prose  translation,  of  wliich 
the  Cambri<lge  Press  is.sned  part  L  {(Ediput 
'J'l/rfiriuus)  in  lSH.'i.  part  ii.  {(Kdipus  Coloneut) 
in  1885,  and  part  iii.  (Antigone)  in  1888.  As  a 
scholar  Jebb  is  emially  brilliant  and  accurate;  be 
shows  exoeptional  sanity  and  sense  of  uroportion, 
and  poasessei  tlie  gift  of  writing  admitalile  Enelisb. 
In  1891  he  waa  Mat  to  pariiament  Iqr  Cambridge  as 
a  Unionist. 

Jedbnrfcb,  the  county  town  of  Boxbnijghshire, 
is  lieautifully  situated  on  Jed  Water,  56  miles  by  a 
liraaeh'line  (by  road  49)  SE.  of  E<linburi!h.  Of*its 
magDifieent  Angoatinian  abbey,  founded  by  David  L 
in  Tl  18-47,  ana  finally  spoilwl  by  the  English  in 
ir»44-45,  the  niineil  cluinli  only  remains.  Thi.*. 
Norman  to  Second  Pointed  in  style,  is  2.i5  lict 
long,  and  has  a  central  tower  S(i  feet  high.  In  ly2.H 
a  jail  (now  disused)  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
royal  castle  (ra/iMl  1409),  where asl(e!>  i<>n  appeared 
to'  Alexander  111.  at  his  marriage-feast  (liZHS). 
(Jther  memories  has  Jedburgh — of  Mary  Stuart  and 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  of  Thomson,  Baraa,  Soott. 
ami  Wonlsworth,  of  Mary  Somerville  and  Sir  Dana 
Urt'wster.  A  Hordcr  tn\Mi,  it  inirtured  a  warlike 
race,  whose  slogan,  '.leddart's  lieiel'  waa  seldom 
long  silent.  Their  chief  weapon  was  the  '  Jeddart 
axe,'  a  stout  steel-headed  pole,  4  feet  long;  and 
'Jeddart  justice'  is  still  a  byword  for  hanging  first 
and  trying  afterwarda  Ferniebirst  Castle  (reboilt 
1598 :  restored  1889)  was  the  seat  of  the  Kern.  Jed* 
hurgb  has  been  a  royal  bnrgh  fnmi  time  immemo- 
rial, and  till  \HH5,  with  Haddington,  &c.  returned 
a  nienii>t"r  to  |)ailiaiii<  iU.  WtK»llen  gocsls  have  been 
mnnufactureil  here  since  1728.  l^up.  (1881)3402; 
( 1 891 )  3397.   See  Watson's  Jtdbm^  jlUsy  ( 1877). 

Jeddnii.  See  .Iikdah. 

JefTeries,  John  Ru-hard,  generally  known 
as  KicHAHi)  .Ikfkkhie-^,  Knglisb  writer  on  rural 
subjects,  was  Viorn  at  the  farmhouse  of  Coate,  2^ 
miles  from  Swindon,  in  Wiltshire,  on  6th  Novem- 
ber 1848.  He  started  life  as  a  Jouraaiist  on  the 
stair  of  llie  North  Wilte  HeraUf  about  1808,  and 
for  twelve  years  wn.s  busy  with  thii  kind  of  work 
ami  with  writing  crude  novels.  Hi.s  name  first 
Is'canii'  known  by  a  long  letter  to  the  Times, 
in  Novenil)er  1872,  on  the  lalKiurers  of  Wiltshire. 
This  pnK-ureil  hini  an  opening  to  the  magazines  as 
a  writer  on  agricultural  and  rural  topics.  In  1877 
he  alNiudoned  country  jonmalisni,  and  moved 
nearer  to  I<ondon,  hoping  to  inalce  a  liviiw  by  his 
I>en.  In  the  following  year  he  won  his  first  real 
sui'ce.->s  with  The  d'titiie/.i  I'jier  at  Home  :  its  sn1>- 
titlf.  '.'sketches  of  Natural  History  and  Kur&l 
Lifi','  iiiilitates  the  kind  of  work  hy  which  lii.- 
future  fame  was  won.  Other  books  written  in 
the  same  vein,  or  on  siniilar  subjects,  are  H'itd 
Lift  in  a  Southern  County  (1879),  The  AmaUmt 
Poaiker  { 1880),  Round  about  a  Great  Eatate  ( 1881 1, 
y at  lire  near  London  (1883),  Life  of  the  FieUU 
{ 1884).  Red  Deer  ( 1884),  and  The  (>j>en  ^ir  ( 1885). 
The  Isiok  eiititl«jd  The  Htunj  of  My  Heart  (1883)  is 
a  strange  autobiography  of  inner  life.  Besides 
tlit'se  he  wrote  some  latfr  novels  of  iuditfereot 
merit ;  After  Lutulun,  or  Wild  England  ( 1885)  is  a 
curious  romance  of  the  future,  within  bis  own 
provinee,  although  it  was  not  a  wide  one,  JeflMee 
wan  aa  admirable  writer.  He  poasened  m  wondep 
fill  imight  into  the  hftblto  and  wa^  oi  aaiwab  and 
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bird*  and  creeping  things,  and  a  great  love  of  tlieni. 
No  English  writer  han  fthown  a  more  minute  and 
acrurat<'  m  ijii.iint.arne  witli  the  life  of  the  hetlge- 
ru\V8  ami  wixxllarHis  and  lieldsof  Houthern  England. 
He  ha<l  al»<»  a  reverent  feeling  for  nature,  not  only 
of  her  outward  pha^en  and  aspecta.  but  aim  of  what 
nay  b«  termed  her  inner  Um,  Nor  were  hnman 
Iwup  excluded  from  tlie  nuige  of  his  obaerva- 
tioa  and  symnathv :  be  htm  left  adiulmlile  skeielMB 
of  cnuntry-fulk-  Wriierfl,  gamekeejM'r«,  lahouren*, 
\  illa;:t'  loiifcin,  tS:r.  He  die«l  at  Gurini'  in  Siis.sex 
on  I4tli  Aiijfust  1H87,  after  a  jMunfiil  ilinasH  of  hIx 
vearM'  duration.  See  Walter  B«Mant'ii  Eulogy  (1888) 
and  the  Life  by  H.  8.  SalK  IBM). 

JeflTerHOn*  .Ioskpu.  conio«lian.  was  bom  in 
Philadt'lpliia  on  2Utli  Feliruary  1S*29.  He  came  of 
a  tliealrii  al  slock,  hi.>*  ^n-jit  f^rainlfatiier  li.iviii;^' 
Iteen  a  nienih«r  of  (jarrick 's  coni)>auy  at  Drury 
Lane,  while  bis  father  and  grandfather  were  well- 
known  American  aotom  With  eneh  an  anecatry 
it  is  not  wooderfnl  that  yoang  Jeflenoo  waa  on  tKe 
stage  from  his  very  infancy,  appearing  as  Cora'n 
cliild  in  Pizarro  when  only  three  yean  of  n^^e,  and 
dancing  iw  a  miniature  '.lim  Crow*  when  only 
four,  l-'or  many  yeai-M  he  went  through  the  hard 
tmitiiii^'  of  a  ■■trolliiii.'  actor,  and  then  plaved  in 
New  V'ork,  wliere  in  lHo7  he  ma<le  a  hit  as  l)octor 
Paiiglotn,  and  in  1858  created  the  part  of  Am 
Treoehanl  iaOur  Amerieam  G»nmii.  Sirtbera  play- 
ing  Lord  Dandrean,-.  In  IflSS  beTvited  Lnodon, 
and  at  the  Adelplii  Theatre  played  for  the  first 
time  hiit  world-famnos  part  of  Hip  Van  Winkle 
(4th  Septeiulwr  LSOTj).  With  this  character  his 
name  i»  identitini,  and.  although  ho  ha.<«  hIiowh  him- 
iwlf  an  admirahlo  comedian  in  manv  chHraet«r8,  to 
the  EagUah-apeaking  world  he  ut  always  Hip  Van 
Wiakle.  Nor  is  thw  wonderful,  for  the  character 
b  one  of  the  moet  perfect  works  of  art— beautiful 
In  eoneeptioo,  sabtle  and  delicate  in  execution. 
And  th<>  art  is  all  the  actor's  :  the  dramatist  has 
done  nothing.  Hip  i«  a  la/y,  good  for-notliing 
vagalMmd,  hilt  .lefferwrn  nmkc«  him  '  the  Arciulian 
va^tabond  of  the  world  of  dreams.'  bee  liis  auto- 
Uography  la  the  Cent  my  im  1890l 

JelTcMMk  Thomas.  'HNtinguished  statesman, 
third  president  nf  the  I  iiitcl  States,  wa«  honi  at 
Sli.ulweil,  AllKMiiarle  county,  i  c.o,rt*»,t  i 
Va  .  1 3(h  April  1743.  Uis  fa-  im^i>  ik. 
ti.  r.  l  etvr  Jefferson  (d.  1767).  1"^' 
of  Welsh  deaoMit,  waa  »  anrveyor  el  notei  and  a 
nember  of  tlie  Heoae  of  Bnrgcsftes ;  hb  mother  waa 
a  crsnddaughler  of  William  Itan.lolph  ( l(rrf>-1711 ). 
Thoma*  Jelf'erwon  wa-*  the  third  child  and  el<le8t 
P'tn  of  a  family  of  l.  ii  children.  Hf  entertNl 
William  anil  .Miiry  ''ollcire  at  the  age  of  seven- 
Veen,  tliree  yearn  after  tlie  death  of  his  father, 
and  remained  there  two  years.  In  1767  he  was 
admitt^l  to  the  bar*  aad  practised  with  success, 
la  1749  he  waa  a  dabnata  to  the  Hooie  of  Bar- 
gesaea,  and  here  bb  flrat  important  eflbrt  was  in 
support  of  a  motion  for  the  eAJ«ier  enianci|Naion 
of  slave*.  The  passing  of  the  Biwion  l»ort 
Bill.  t«  t*ke  eflTet't  on  Ut  June  1774,  deci«le<l  Vir- 
ginia to  make  common  cause  with  Mas!«achu.Hett«, 
and  JeflTerwin  favoured  the  rcMulution  passed  in  the 
Aawm>dy  of  Viiginia  to  set  apart  the  first  day  of 
J«Be  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  mayer.  The  gover- 
■or*  Lord  Donmore,  olMnded  oy  tbb  aeUon,  die* 
aolved  the  Assembly,  and  the  members  met  in  the 
Raleigh  Tavrrn.  \ViIliaiiisl>itr;,'Ii.  and  resndvwl  to 
adviM  the  [MHipIo  of  \'irgiiiia  to  si-nd  deputiei*  Ut  a 
eonvention  u>  cftnj«ider  the  nflain*  of  the  colony 
aad  elect  delegates  to  a  general  colonial  coogrcsa. 
Jaffwaott  waa  ebosen  a  member  of  the  eonvention, 
aad.  sBaMa  to  attend,  be  ssot  a  eonmmbation 
«bfch  WW  NUbhod  vndar  tha  Utb  of  •Afium- 
■Mjr  VInr  oTlha  Bights  of  Britbb  North  Amariea.' 
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It  was  not  adopted  as  written  by  Jefferson,  still 
he  was  threalen<><l  by  L<ird  Donmore  with  pro- 
scriitinii  for  ln;.;Ii  trciison  ;  anil  his  name  was  in- 
ciiidcd  in  a  hill  ul  attainder  moved  in  parliament, 
hut  not  pressed  to  a  v«>te.  Jefrer^on  wa*  a  menilK?r 
of  the  second  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
in  1776.  and  Umk  hi.-*  scat  on  2l8t  June,  a  few 
daja  after  the  battle  of  Banker  UiU.  Here  hb 
unswerving  devotton  to  hb  country's  eaose,  hb 
chwe  acquaintance  with  English  law,  and  his 
manner,  characterised  by  John  Adams  aw  '  prompt, 
frank,  explicit,  and  dcciMve,'  hccured  him  the 
i-e»»|K;ct  of  the  Houhc.  He  was  reelecte<l  to  the 
third  congress  (1776);  and  on  7th  June  Richard 
Henry  L^,  of  Virginia,  as  in»tnicte«l  by  his  con- 
stituents, moved  tnat  independence  should  be  de- 
clared. Congresa  fixed  1st  July  for  the  oonsideratiao 
of  Mr  Lee's  motion,  and  meanwhile  appointed  a 
conimitt«*e  of  five  to  proiiarc  a  suitable  declaration 
on  which  to  act ;  Jetleison  was  chainnan,  and  the 
others  were  Franklin,  John  Adani»<,  Roger  Sher- 
man, and  Kol>ert  IL  Livingston.  By  reoui-st  of  his 
colleugue.s,  Jefferson  wrote  the  draft  of  tne  declara- 
tion which  was  sobmittsd  to  the  House  on  S28th 
June.  Lee's  resolution  waa  paased  July  2.  and  tlie 
formal  declaration,  essentially  aa  sttbniitted,  waa 
adopted  July  4,  1776. 

Jeffer-i'ii  inns  resigned  his  scat,  and.  althongh 
apjM)inteii  a  c(uiiinis»ioner  to  Fiance  with  Franklin 
and  Silas  Deaue,  he  declined  the  ofhce  m  older  to 
serve  the  people  of  Virginia  in  forndng  a  state  cou- 
stitotion.  Among  the  refonns  lar^ly  due  to  him 
were  laws  converting  estates  tail  into  fee-simnle^ 
aliolishing  the  principle  of  primogeniture,  andestab* 
lishiug  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion.  He  suc- 
ceeded Patrick  Henry  as  govenior  of  Virginia  in 
177l>-81:  and  during  the  invasion  of  the  state  hy 
Arnold  and  ConiwaTlis  he  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
geniy.  hi  17h3  lie  was  electeii  to  congress,  then 
sittiuu  at  Annapolis, Maiy land,  where  he  secured  the 
adoption  of  tfaia  deauaf  system  of  coinage.  He 
was  sent  in  the  aammer  of  1784  to  act  with  Frank- 
lin aad  Adams  as  plenipotentiary  in  negothiting 
treaties  of  commerce  witli  foreign  nations ;  but  in 
thiw  nussion  they  were  not  very  Hucce**lul.  the  only 
treaties  effecteil  l>eing  with  1'niK.sia  and  MoMicto. 
The  next  year  JeiierMm  succetnled  Franklin  as 
minister  to  "France,  just  before  the  opening  events 
of  the  Revolution.  He  remained  during  the 
stonuy  meetings  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille,  performing  with  nrach 
taet  the  deHcato  duties  or  ambsMador,  but  evi- 
dently in  sympathy  with  the  nMilutionar)*  move- 
ment. In  ITSII  Washington  appi.iiit<  <l  him  M-cretary 
of  Hlnt<',  luit  he  did  not  enter  on  tlie  liiitic:-  of  the 
otUce  till  March  17U0.  From  the  origin  of  the  two 
political  parties.  Federal  and  Itepoblican,  JeH'erson 
was  the  recognised  liead  of  the  Utter,  while  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  preaidettt 
were  Federalbts.  On  1st  Jannary  1794  Jelfetaon 
withdrew  from  public  life  to  his  estate  at  MonticeUo 
to  devote  his  leisure  to  agriniltuial  piiisuili  and 
his  fav(mritc  literary  and  w  it  iitilic  stiuln-s. 

From  tliis  n-tiniii<-iit  he  \mlh  cal!e<l  to  tha 
vice- presidency  of  the  UniU-d  States  in  1797;  and 
in  1801  lie  waa  ebosen  president  bv  the  llou-e  of 
Kepmentatives  on  the  thirty-sixth  balluu  The 
popular  vote  re-elected  him  by  a  large  majority  lor 
next  presidential  term.  Among  tho  chief  events  uf 
hb  firit  term  were  the  war  with  Tripoli,  the  admis- 
sion of  t)liio,  aii'l  till-  [iiiri  li)i-.e  of  L< tiiisinna,  u  pre- 
cetlont  fi'r  the  atiniisition  of  territory  without  a 
const  it  III  iiinal  amendment.  Of  his  w<'ornl  term, 
tho  firing  on  tlie  VAetajtcitkr  by  the  I.f»/>ard,  the 
Embai^o.  Uietrialof  Aaron  Burr  for  treason,  and  the 
prohihitbn  of  the  sbve-trade.  For  these  and  nearly 
all  other  acts  and  erente  of  hb  adialabtiationa 
Jelbrson  was  as  wamly  praised  by  aoma  as  blamed 
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by  others.  In  1809,  after  nearly  forty  years  of 
public  flervice,  he  batle  adieu  to  political  life  and 
strife.  Henceforth  hia  time  waa  dov<it<'<l  to  the 
cultivation  of  Wu  estate,  to  boundlua^i  lM>s|iitality, 
to  tlie  interests  of  education,  and  especially  to 
the  estahlishnient  and  snperintendence  of  the 
Univer^iity  of  Virginia.  He  died  at  Monticello, 
July  *»  iSSn,  n  few  hours  before  the  death  oi  John 
Ailamti.  Among  hiM  napera  was  found  (his  imcrip- 
tion  for  Ills  toiiib  :  *  Here  lies  buried  TlioinaH  .leller- 
»oii,  {lutiior  of  tlu*  Declaration  of  American  Imle- 

1«'iiileiirc,  of  tlif  Statiito  of  \'ii^'inia  for  Helicons 
'reedutii,  aud  Fatlteruf  the  University  of  Virginia.' 
In  person  he  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  blue 
evM,  fair  complexion,  broad  for(<liead,  and,  in  early 
wb,  red  hair.  He  wa.s  a  goo<l  clasi^ical  scholar,  uiid 
]M«fiei«it  in  the  science  of  Im  day.  a  ready  writer 
and  flnent  talker,  bnt  not  an  eloquent  orator. 

We  h*ve  hi»  WrUin(ti,  Corrri')>rin<lf<\rr,  ,ic.  ('J  volm  ed. 
hy  H.  A.  WiuJiington,  New  York,  1853-54),  lux  Nntf/i  on 
Viimni'i  (Ifcri-,  1781  I.  an-1  his  Manual  of  Parliamfntar') 
FratttM.  hot)  Lives  l,y  Tucker  {1837),  Parton  {IhlA), 
and  Morse  ('Auiericati  StiiteMwen'  sene*,  1^83);  tXm 
Adams,  The.  Firtt  A  dm  migration  o/  Thomai  Jrfftr$on 
(2  voR  New  York,  1889). 

Jefferson  City*  the  capital  of  Misnoori,  ie 
eltoated  on  the  Honth  bank  oi  the  Missouri  River, 
125  milex  by  rail  W.  of  St  Louis.  It  has  a  state- 
bouse,  governor's  residence,  U.S.  court-house,  state 
amionrj'  and  penitviiiiary  (  I.'iOO  convicts),  and  the 
Lincoln  Institute',  a  college  for  cotourtd  •♦Indents, 
f*up|K>rted  hy  the  Htato ;  alscj  several  flour-ioills 
and  other  manufactories.  The  town  became  the 
•tate  capital  in  1826.   Pop.  (1890)  6742: 

Jeffersonvllle*  a  city  of  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  opiKMtle  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  which 
it  is  connected  l>y  an  iron  railway  bridge  nearly  a 
mile  lou^.  Tlie  fulls  of  the  river  at  this  uoint  are 
utilised  in  the  various  nianufaetories,  n  hicli  include 
railway  workshops,  foundries,  machine-shops,  tioitr- 
nilli,  etc  There  are  also  boat-yards,  and  hydraulic 
eement  i»  maaafactoied  in  the  vioinitv.  One  of 
the  Btate^priMHu  is  here.  Pop.  (1890)  10,66a 

Jeffrey.    FnANCIS,  LoKD,  a    Scottish  judge, 

Solitician,  and  literary  critic,  was  tiie  of  a 
epitt«-clcrk  in  tlie  (  Hurt  of  Session,  and  was  Imm 
at  Edinburgh,  2.'M  ( >ct<d)er  1773.  After  prelitiiinary 
education  at  tliv  High  .School  there,  with  Soottud 
Brougham  aa  echoolieilows,  he  spent  (wo  aeesloiis 
at  the  nniveimty  of  Glasgow,  and  one  at  Ozfofd. 
In  1704  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  but, 
liaving  !i<lo|ited  Wliig  jiolitics  nt  a  time  when 
Whig  opinions  were  not  fa\  omal>le  to  {)rofe,s.sional 
advancement,  he  matle  little  progrewn  fur  many 
years;  indeed  for  lon^  his  income  did  not  exceeil 
£100  per  annum.  He  was  early  famed  for  the 
keenneee  and  alacrity  of  his  intellect  and  for  his 
liteniy  tastes.  In  after  years,  when  his  ]>ract-ioe 
increased,  he  wa<(,  although  not  an  orator,  remark- 
ablv  suceessful  in  jury  trials.  In  the  trials  for 
sedition  Wtween  islT  and  1822  he  aciniiroil  Iu.h 
j;reat^.'<t  r'  lmt.ition  at  the  l>ar.  In  1  S-2i i  a iid  again 
in  182.3  he  was  elected  Lord  llector  of  tlie  university 
of  Glasgow  on  account  of  the  great  literary  dis- 
tinction he  had  then  attained  as  editor  of  the  EtUit- 
burgh  Jtei  iew.  In  1829  he  WBS  elected  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocites;  in  1830  he  enteretl  parlia- 
ment n»  member  for  Perth,  and  on  the  formation  of 
Earl  Crey's  ministry  waA  nominated  IaiuI  Advocate 
for  Scollan*!.  After  the  pa&sing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
with  which  he  had  nmch  to  do,  ef<[>ecially  in  the 
mmsnres  relating  to  Scotland,  he  was  returned  for 
tha  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  continnoil  to 
fepteaent  until  IKM,  when,  tired  of  iM>litic«.  he 
aceepted  frmn  Lord  Bfelbonme  the  dignity  of  a  lord 
of  the  f'otnt  nf  S4-sHi(m.  At*  a  judge  he  xv:l-«  not«l 
for  hi*  carcfnlnesH  and  ability.  Latterly  he  lived 
at  Craigenwk,  where  he  died^  26(h  Januaiy  ISOOi 


It  is  neither  as  lawyer,  judge,  nor  tiolitician  that 
Jeffrey  has  secured  his  chief  title  to  fame.  It  is  aj 
a  literary  critic  ami  as  leader  in  a  m  v  ■leparture 
in  literary  eiiteriiri»e.  It  was  he  wno,  along  with 
Sydney  Smith,  I'rancis  Homer,  and  a  few  otlien, 
ftstahlij<hitl  tlie  Edinburgh  Jtemcw  (ii.v.i.    The  first 

Sroposer  of  the  scheme  is  suppotited  to  have  been 
youffir  Smith,  who  was  the  nominal  editor  of  the 
liret  three  nnmhers,  in  1M&   After  that,  however, 
Jpffrey  vrnp  appointed  editor  at  a  fixed  sj\lary  of  £50 
.  {>er  numlier,  uonmi  to  1S09,  and  then  of  £200  per 
numlK-r  down  to  when  he  resigned.    His  owu 

contributions  Mere  very  uuiiierous,  esfiecially  mt 
first,  and  were  among  the  most  brilliant  and  attrac- 
tive of  the  papers.  He  himself  appmised  as  his 
most  valnaue  work  a  Treutiu  «n  Snm/y,  which 
nobody  now  reads.  His  style  was  easy  and  llnent» 
Init  dinhfw  and  at  times  eareless.  He  was  ex^ed* 
ingly  well  informed  on  a  great  %  ariety  of  topics,  but 
not  prohmnd.  He  had  a  hue  imagination,  a  satirical 
turn,  and  a  (juickness  of  perception  which  instantly 
detected  errf>rs  in  manner  or  offiences  against  tajbte. 
He  had  the  critical  faculty  without  being  a  critic 
in  the  highest  sense,  for  lie  devoted  himself  move 
to  analysis  of  method  than  of  matter  and  thotwhi 
His  defect  as  a  critic  was  strikingly  illustrated  by 
his  mistaken  estimate  of  the  Lake  {loets.  There 
was  always  much  of  the  partisan  altont  him,  and 
a  rohaslne»vs,  jtut  to  e^y  brutality,  in  bis  treat- 
ment of  opponents,  which  brought  him  many 
enemies.  His  contributions  to  the  Review  num- 
'  l)«re<l  about  200,  and  a  selection  from  them  was 
puldished  in  4  vols,  in  1844.  See  the  life  logr 
his  friend  Lord  Coekhnm  ( 1852),  as  also  Ifaevw 
Napier's  Correspontkmet  ( 1877  >  and  Carlyle's  Jbim- 
niscence*  ( 1881 ). 

Jeff^ys,  George,  Baron,  the  infamons  jndge, 
was  bom  at  Acton  in  Denbighshire  in  1648, 
educate<l  at  Shrewsbury,  St  Paul's,  and  West- 
minster schools,  and  called  to  tlie  bar  in  1668.  He 
rose  rapidly  into  practice  at  the  Old  Bailey  bar, 
and  U'canie  in  1671  common  Serjeant  of  tlie  City  of 
London.  Hitherto  he  had  affected  to  U  long  to  tlie 
Puritan  party,  but  he  \\*>\\  U-gan  to  intrigue  for 
court  favour,  was  made  miliciior  to  the  i>uke  of 
York,  was  knighted  in  1677,  and  became  Recorder 
of  London  in  the  following  year.  He  was  actively 
concerned  in  many  of  the  Popish  Plot  prosecu- 
tions,  was  made  duef-jnsUoe  of  Gheeter  and  \im^m 
Serjeant  in  1680,  baronet  In  1681,  and  eliwf- 
justice  of  the  King's  Hench  in  ir>83.    His  first  «<• 

f doit  was  the  judicial  murder  of  Al^mon  Sidney, 
mt  in  every  state  trial  he  pn>ved  himself  a  willing 
tool  to  the  crown,  thus  earning  the  special  favour 
of  James,  who  raised  him  to  the  p€«rage  soon  after 
hb  accession.  Amon^  his  earliest  trials  were  those 
of  Titus  Oates  and  Richard  Baxter,  and  in  Imth  be 
showed  his  cnstomary  brutality  and  vindictiveness. 
In  the  summer  of  \€^^  he  was  sent  to  the  west  to 
try  those  involved  in  Monmoutli's  rising,  and  earned 
the  Lorvl  ('hancellonthip  by  a  *'<  iies  of  judicial 
murders  which  has  left  his  name  a  hywurd  for 
cruelty.  Three  hundre«l  and  twenty  were  hanged 
as  reliels  daring  the  '  Bloody  Assize,'  as  JeiTrevs 
made  his  way  thnnigh  Dorset  and  Somerset,  whde 
eight  hundred  and  lorty-one  were  transported,  and 
a  still  larger  numlier  imprisoned  and  whipped  with 
merciless  severity.  A  drunken  and  hnitnl  hnlly, 
he  hen|n-d  the  I'lulest  rejiroaches  tipon  hi^•  uiili;i]ipy 
victims,  and  gloatfd  with  tiendloli  malignity  on  er 
their  nros|iective  sufferings.  It  was  his  uoast  that 
he  ha«i  hanged  more  traitors  than  all  his  pmleeessors 
since  the  Conquest.  He  held  the  Great  Seal  from 
September  1685  until  the  downfall  ol  James,  and 
sui>|M)rted  all  the  king's  des|>ot{e  meamres  as  pre- 
siiiciit  of  the  ne\sly  revived  Court  of  High  Coiii- 
misiiion,  and  in  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops.  Yet 

be  bad  rational  views  on  witchcraft,  and  was  too 
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hooeBt  to  tom  CaUiolic  like  many  better  men.  On 
the  Hiffht  of  hia  maaler  lie  tried  to  follow  Im 
•xamjilo.  but  wai  caught  disgubed  as  a  aailmr 
lit  Wapping,  and  «ent  to  the  Tower  to  save  him 
frotu  lM>ing  torn  in  piwee  by  the  innh.  Here  he 
ilM  four  month**  afler,  his  frame  already  worn 
oat  by  hanl  ilrinking,  April  18,  1689. 

8m  Um  Life  hj  Woolrjroh  (1827)Mid  the  apologctio 
erenhgMieeaebjrH.  B.  IndBg(lH6^ 

Jehan.  See  Aukungzeob,  Aoba. 
Jehlnm.  Soe  j  ii  kli-m. 

Jebovilh.  till!  (Uislini'tive  name  for  God  in  the 
(>1<1  Testament,  in  the  Autlioriw?<i  Version  is  some- 
times merely  lranslit«rato<l  from  the  Ma-Hsoretic 
Hebrew  text,  a-s  nVmve,  hut  more  freejiiently  it  in 
translated  an  'Loku'  (with  uapital  letters).*  The 
word  consisu  of  the  oonaooaoU  JHVH  or  JHWH, 
with  the  vowel*  of  a  qaita  lepaimte  word,  AdOnAl  . 
( '  Lord ' ),  an  indietinct  E  bein^  rahstitatod  for  the  < 
*hort  A  ;  but  its  original  vuwds  cjin  only  ^x*  inferred,  I 
for  owin;;  to  a  |»eciiliar  int^^'rjireUitinn  of  .sin  li  texts  ' 
an    Ex.   w.   7,   Lev.  11,   tiie    ikiiih'  t'arly 

came  to  Ikj  re^rdod  ah  inflfablc ;  tlie  N<rilK;fi  in 
tlieir  n>ading  aubetituted  'Lord,'  and  Himilarly  the 
LXX.  tranitlation  has  Kj/riot,  The  evidence  of  the 
(ireek  Church  fatherB,  wlio  give  the  forma  Jabe 
and  JaA  tm  traditional,  aa  well  aa  tlw  abortencd 
Hebrew  forma  of  the  word,  Jah  ( Pi.  IxriE^  4,  <S:c. ) 
aril!  J(i/iu  (in  Timper  names,  sucli  aa  .Jirniejahu  or 
Jeremiali),  imliiate  that  m(w<t  prolial)lv  it  was 
ori^nnally  )i|H»ken  Jahtcth  |  pron.  Ynhirt^).  Ety- 
mologirally,  it  is  a  third  jierHon  ninuular,  imper- 
feet,  probably  of  the  verb  hawah  (or  hajuh),  eigni* 
fyiag  'to  be;'  as  regards  the  'voice,'  scholarB  are 
aot  agreed,  some  Hupposing  it  to  be  causative,  and 
traoelating  'lie  will  cause  to  be'  or  'be  will  cauao 
to  come  to  pam,*  while  others  with  more  probability 
vii'w  it  x-^  a  ^inIp1e  imlioative.  The  text  nsiiallv 
relied  iia  for  the  exphmation  of  the  name  is  Ex.  iii, 
H,  with  its  kinilnil  passa^'es.  The  older  inter- 
pretor»  explain  the  verl>  (liere  unwl  in  the  hmt 
peieon)  in  a  highly'  mctaphyMioal  and  alixtraet 
oense ;  the  '  I  am '  w  He  who  really  is,  the  almo- 
lutely  existent,  the  etemaL  The  tendency  of 
modem  exe^rcMis  is  to  read  a  more  concrete' and 
Iii^t4)rical  meanin);  into  the  exprcfwiinn,  tninslating 
it  •  I  will  Im-  what  1  will  lie,*  and  takin;;  it  a-n  refer- 
ring to  the  di%ine  Hoverei^ty,  autonomy,  i*«>lf 
det4.Tniination,  fn'odoin,  Imt  e!«|««<"ially  to  tlie  fn'c- 
dom  of  the  difine  grace.  This  view  i-  eontirmed  i 
hjr  euch  a  tsiwge  aoHoa  L  9:  *Ye  aie  n<>t  mv  [ 
people  and  I  am  aot  I  will  bb  for  you. '  Jehovah  ; 
b*Re  who  will  be'— all  in  all  to  his  [>eoplR:  but  i 
*eye  bath  not  *e«  n.'  'ear  liath  not  heard,"  "  it  hath 
not  enterwl  into  the  liearl  <it  man,'  nor  can  Ian 
^a^  expreim  the  wnys  in  uliich  Iiih  divine  '^ti,!  .' 
l)>  to  ohuw  ititelf  t'>  tlM'tn  ;  it  nni»t  be  left  to  itntnlil 
it«elf  in  the  a*  yet  undti<atue<l-of  actnalitieM  of  their  \ 

The  laogoage  of  Ex.  vi.  3  (which  lielongs  to 
the  piieittly  or  lalvt  portion  of  the  I'entatouch) 
haa  oeea  taken  aa  proving  that  the  name  Jehovah 
was  of  relatively  lato  ori^n  among  the  Hebrews ; 
but,  if  thi*  intorpretation  ih  correct,  the  repreM-nta- 
lion  i»  liardly  reconcilable  with  what  is  said  in 
<  i<"ii.  iv.  "it)  l  an  older  iM>rtion  of  the  I'entateuch  ),  or 
Hitli  the  verj'  early  exi»t«»nce  of  pro|K;r  naiiicM  con- 
tatuinK  this  divine  name  ( Ex.  vi.  20).  The  word  w 
doabiJow  veiy  old,  and  in  all  probability  its  earliest 
»w»lafi«w,  if  known,  wonM  be  foond  to  repre- 
awl  *  very  primitive  phase  of  religions  thouglit 
fperhi^  It  may  be  'be  who  canxes  to  fall'  [the 
rain  or  li;;htning]:  »ef>  Helm-w  of  Job,  xxx\ii.  (J  i. 
At  one  time  f>r  another  in  the  hi-tory  of  Nrael  :ind 
of  lite  <'liri»tian  chimli.  ii  ha**  <-onveyisl  with 
tarioii*  fullnuw  ami  depth  all  shailex  of  the  metii- 
[divdical  and  religious  meanings  hinted  at  alHive. 
portione  of  tha  Ftatateoch,  eepadally  of 


GeneoLH,  are  distinguiKlied  by  the  almost  nnvar>'ing 
use  of  this  name  oi  God,  as  almt  are  certain  i>eGtiona 
of  the  Ptialter— a  peeuliaritar  wliich  has  aa  imporfe* 
ant  bearing  on  qneetions  en  Old  Teetament  eriti* 

cism  (sie  Mliil.K).  I'or  references  to  the  rer«'nt 
literniiire  of  tlie  subject,  see  the  lexicon  of 
Cesenius  led.  1890)^  Of  IMver%  «eMiy  ia  SfMcUa 

/^4Mi(-a  (1885). 

Jeifik,  or  EisK,  a  town  In  the  Russian  provinoe 

of  Kulian  ( Caucaf ).  on  a  small  bay,  at  the  oaat 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  Im  miles  s\V.  of  Azov. 
Fouiidetl  in  1S4.S,  ii  ha.s  iriuwn  lapidly,  ex|Hirta 
corn,  flax,  and  wool,  and  has  clutii  manufactures 
and  tanneries.    Pop.  27,U1». 

JeJeebhoF*    SlR    iAWmm  (Januhedji 

Jijibltai),  a  Panee  merebant-prlnoe  and  pbilan* 

tlirupist,  wax  Ixirn  of  po<ir  parent**  at  Bombay,  l.'iih 
Jiilv  17H.'}.  .At  an  early  jKritnl  he  .showed  a  ;.'re)it 
aptimde  for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  taken 
into  partnenihip  by  hi.><  father-iti  iaw,  a  i^nnl>.ay 
merchant,  in  1»0(».  When  |>eiice  was  n'Htore«l  in 
Europe  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  the  Indian  tnule 
with  Europe  increaeed  «MNf«MNiriy,  and  in  this 
increiute  these  Panne  aMrohaata  paraicipated.  By 
18*20  Jejeebhoy  had  amassed  an  immenae  for- 
tune, and  now  Wgan  to  exhibit  lilwrality  <»n  a 
mai^nilieent  scale.  He  contribute<l  very  p'tier- 
oiislv  to  \aiious  <<<lucational  and  philantliiopic 
in.sti'tutions  in  IVnulmy,  ns  a  bo«j»ital,  a  \t*wt 
aj^yluni,  the  Pat«ee  llenevolent  Institution,  and 
a  'school  of  art ;  built  the  Mabini  Cauwwa^ ; 
and  |>aid  most  of  the  expeneea  connecte<l  with 
the  c<»ni4t ruction  of  the  water-works  at  Poona. 
Altonellier,  between  18*22  and  iHTiS  he  spent  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling 
in  undertakiu),'**  of  a  imrely  l«  nevolent  character. 
Parsee  antl  ("hristian,  Hindu  ami  Mus«uliiian.  were 
alike  the  object-n  of  his  l>enelicenee.  The  i^ue«a 
knighted  him  in  1K42:  and  in  1H.')7  he  waa  nad* 
a  iiaronet.    He  die<l  14th  Ajiril  18o9. 

Jejnnilin,  the  middle  i>urt  of  the  siuall  intes- 
tine.   See  DlUK.STKiN. 

Trlalalia d,  a  town  of  Afgluuiistan,  standa 
near  the  KaboT  lUver,  about  half-way  between  til* 

Indian  frontier  fortress  of  Pesliawnr  and  the  city 
of  Kabul.    Formerly  a  strtmj;  fortress  itself,  it  » 

now  a  dirty  villa^^e  of  aUxit  'M^M  inhabitants.  It 
is  interi'stinf;  from  its  hrroic  di  fence  by  Sir  U.  Sale 
in  lh4l  4'2;  in  the  war  a^'aiii>i  A i-li  itiivian  (q.T.) 
uf  187^  il  \Mi-s  held  by  the  Urilinh  until  1880. 
Jellll-adMlin,  a  Rnfi  Persian  poet  (Ii20O-7S). 

See  I'l.Ksi.v  { I.i(iiatiirc). 

Jelatom,  or  Ei.aTMA,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
the  Knssian  province  of  Tambov,  170  ndlen  £S}& 
uf  Musco\>.    Pop.  ( 1HS4)  'rm  ;  ( ISUo)  8307. 

Jt'lvtr,  or  Ki.KTZ,  a  town  of  Russia,  120  mflea 
by  rail  \'>\'..  of  (Mel.  It  e\|M.rts  lar^.'e  (|iiaiil  it  ic« 
of  wheat  and  llour,  ami  has  a  great  tru'lc  in  cattle. 
It.s  induF>tries  include  leather,  HWip.  cmdles,  inB 
^"xnIs,  lace,  aud  linen.   Pop.  ( 1885)  %t,:u;2. 

Ji'ir.  RiCHABD  William,  theolopan,  wMbom 

alM>ut  IT'.IS,  the  Min  of  Sir  .lohn  .lelf.  He  was 
edticat*-*!  at  <  "hrist  ( "hurch.  Oxforil,  tiMik  a  si  fond- 
cla»  in  |S'Jt>.  anil  Ixianie  I'tdlow  ol  <»iiil,  htmI 
later,  tuUir.  In  lx-»>  he  "a»  ai>|Miiiiteii  preicptor 
to  Prim*  G«'oi ;:<•  id  (  umU'rlanu,  afterwards  king 
of  Hanover,  in  1830  namcil  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
and  in  1844  be  lHM»me  Principal  of  King's  College, 
I<<md<»n.  He  died  Septemlier  19,  1871.  His  most 
ini|Mirtant  work  is  bis  Hampton  Le«*t«res  for  1H44, 
7'/i»'  ,l/>.'/i>  i.'iit.i  I)|  .I,.|f  \4a-.  a  pill:ii  ul 
ortll<Mlo.\>  ,  atld  his  name  »  ill  U-  lH'«t  H'lie'liilwu-d 
for  the  pail  he  t«Mik  in  the  iir«>cets!inj.'s  which  l«-'l 
to  MauiK-e  In-inj*  deprivinl  of  hi.s  pn>iesson<hip  at 
Kiny's  Colle;;e  for  uuM)und  views  on  the  qnesliun 
of  eternal  punishment  expressed  in  hia  2'k<otogiaU 
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Suayt.    His  Thirty-nine  ArtieUt  Explained  WM 
edited  by  J.  R.  King  in  187a 

Jdf«  William  EdWAKU,  Greek  f^rnnnnariiui, 
WM  son  of  Sir  James  Jelf,  of  Oaklaiids,  Glouceater- 
■hire,  and  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  181 1.  He  was 
•docated  at  Eton  aad  Christ  Cburch,  Oxford,  took 
A  finit-elas!!  in  1833,  and  was  snccesrively  tutor  and 
c<'n>or  of  his  rotlc^^e,  puliHc  I'xiituitier  and  itroctur 
of  tlip  univotxitv.  He  wivi  one  of  tlie  preat  liera  at 
tln'  riiai.fl  Koyal,  \Vliii«liRll,  184&-4S,  uini  gave 
tlie  Haoipton  Lectnn'a  in  lSo7  on  Christian  Faith. 
In  1861  M  pabli»«lied  a  letter  to  Dr  Temple  on  the 
'  SuprmMUHfol  Scripture'  io  amwer  to  bia  tenunis 
essay  on  *Tbe  Edncatifm  of  the  World.'  Dr  Jelf 
died  October  18,  1875.  He  is  best  remembered  as 
the  anthor  of  a  (trtfk  (rrnmmar,  haitRd  on  that  of 
Kuhner  (1842  45;  4th  e<I.  IHtki).  mill  tlie  most 
conipleto  in  En;;li»li.  Hi«  Kxnmination  iulo  the 
Doctrine  of  Cunfe*sion  an[H»ared  in  1H7.');  lib* 
RHiieUitm,  Romanitm,  and  the  jSnglith  Jie/orma- 
tion  in  187(} ;  »  ComineBtaiy  to  the  1st  Epitttle  of 
John  in  1877. 

Jellachlcll«  JosKrn,  Kakok,  Aiuitrian  general 
nod  Ban  of  Cioatia,  was  Item  at  Peterwardein 
on  16tU  October  180L  His  father  attained  some 
eelebrity  in  the  TnrMdi  wan  and  in  those  of  the 

French  Revolution  ;  the  son  also  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  annK.  navin<r  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Croatiaiis.  lie  \v;is  in  |848  appointinl  Itan  of 
Croatia ;  by  this  appointment  Austria  secured  the 
Bnp|Mirt  of  the  Slavonian  Croatians  against  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary.  Jellachich  took  an  nctive 
part  in  the  suppretwion  of  the  Hungarian  rising. 
He  died  at  Atpam,  20th  May  1859.  Not  onlv  a 
•oldier  and  administrator  hnt  a  poet,  he  uublislied 
a  collection  of      poems  at  Vienna  in  185i> 

Jellalabad.  See  Jelalabad. 

Jlelly.  For  jelliefl  in.ule  vitli  fruit,  we  PRE- 
SERVED PROVISION'S.  I  ll''  fiMxl- value  of  calves-f(H»t 
ielly  and  similar  jellies  dciwnds  on  their  gelatine. 

See  Gblatixi,  Food^  Dnrr. 

Jelly-fish  { M'>-(liis<r),  bcll-8hap«d  or  disc  like 
marine  Ilydni/ua,  for  the  most  part  active 
BwinimerK.  One  set,  known  ils  Ai'i.'Lspcda  or 
Acalepha*,  are  usually  lar^'e,  with  a  clima.\  in  a 
giant  specimen  of  Cyanea,  which  had  a  liell  7) 
Met  across,  and  tentacles  1*20  feet  lone.  Benet 
with  myriads  of  stinging  cells,  these  'nlnbhers' 
often  make  bather*  more  than  uncomfortable. 
They  are  frequently  left  strandwl  in  great  numbers 
on  the  beach  by  the  retiring'  tiile.  The  eommon 
Aurelia  i»  a  well-known  n  pn-^entative,  while  the 
•Meptional  Lucernariuns  Hie  nuleworthy  in  leading 
a  more  or  lew  itcdcntary  life  attached  to  seaweeds 
and  other  objects.  Anatomically  dilbrant  from 
tlie  above,  and  included  among  the  eraspedote 
Hydrozoa  (q.v.),  are  the  Trachyroedosn,  of  which 
Gen  onia  is  a  ginnl  type.  Finally,  a  great  number 
of  XlediiHoiil  forms,  usually  small  in  oi/e,  very 
cIosel\  rr-i  iiilili'  the  Traeiiytneilu'-.i  ,  Imt  ilillVr 
Istth  from  tiiem  and  from  the  AiMu--|ii-ila  in  being 
the  lil>erate<i  sexual  '  |>ers<»ns '  of  H\<lroiil  or  Zimi- 
phyte  colooiea  See  C<ELENTKRATA  ;  Gk.nera- 
TtoNS  (  AltbbmATIOII  0P){  and  for  exaet  elassifiea* 
tion,  Hv!>i!i>/<>A. 

Jemapp^s,  a  village  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Hainault,  .1  niilcs  by  rail  SW.  of  Mons.  Here 
the  French  republicans  under  Dumouriez,  on  6th 
MovenilH'r  1792,  defeated  the  Austlians,  which 
victory*  placed  Belgium  in  the  power  of  the  French. 
The  village  stands  on  one  of  the  richest  coalfields 
of  Bt'l^'iiiiii,  and  mannfactures  stoneware,  glass, 
and  cheiuicals.    Pup.  ( 1885)  11,322  ;  ( 189U}  1 1,797. 

JCMSt  a  town  of  8axe>Weimar,  at  tha  Leotia's 
inllaz  to  the  Saaleb  H  miles  by  mi  8E.  of  Weimar,  1 


and  31  NNE.  ol  Saalfeld.    It  lies  618  feet  above 

eea-Ievel,  engirt  by  steep  chalk  hills,  of  which  the 
Hausberg  ( l(Mj9  feet)  is  crowned  by  the  ohl  Fuchs- 
turni,  and  the  Forstlx-rg  by  a  tower  in  memory  oi 
the  Jena  students  wlio  fell  in  the  Franco  Cierman 
war.  It  is  still  a  quaint  old-world  place,  with  its 
ducal  tuhloss,  the  'Black  Bear'  inn  where  Lather 
halted  on  his  flight  from  the  Wartboig,  aad  a 
ehtuefa  whoee  steeple  b  811  feet  high.  OoeUw 
here  wrote  his  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Schiller  his 
Walleiutein  ;  and  the  houses  of  these  and  of  other 
illustrious  residents  were  marked  with  tablet'*  in 
1H58,  on  occa-'ion  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  uni- 
versity, when,  t<M),  wfut  erected  a  bronze  statue  of 
its  foiinder,  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony. 
He  fonndad  it  in  1547-58  to  Uke  the  place  of 
Wittenberg  as  a  leat  of  leaining  and  evangelical 
doctrine;  and  it  eoon  attained  a  high  repntation, 
though  not  its  zenith  till  the  days  of  r;oetl.e"8 
patron,  Duke  Km!  Aii^'ust  ( 17«7  l«0<j).  To  that 
neriml  lu'loii;;  the  names  of  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Schiller,  the  Schlegels,  Vom,  Frie*,  Kransc, 
and  Okcn ;  to  our  own,  of  Hnse  and  Haeckel. 
Jena  now  has  88  professors  and  lecturem,  over  450 
student!,  and  a  lihrary  of  200,000  volumes.  In 
1883  a  memorial  was  erected  of  the  BursdimMcbaft 
(q.v.).    Poo.  (1875  )  9020;  (1890)  1.3,449. 

The  battle  of  .lena  is  often  aj>plie<l  as  a  collective 
name  to  two  separate  engagetneiits  fought  on  the 
same  day,  14th  (>ctt)ber  180(]  one  at  .Auerstiidt 
(<l  v.),  1-i  miles  to  the  north,  between  30,000  French 
under  Davofit  and  48,000  Prnssians  under  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick;  the  other,  on  the  hei^ta 
round  Jena,  between  70,000  ndmlans  under  tha 
Prints  of  Hohenlohe  aad  90,000  French  under 
Napoleon  in  {>erson.  In  Imth  Uie  Pnissians  were 
totally  (b  li  att  d  ;  and  their  defeat  entaile<l  that 
ntler  lunstralion  of  the  Fatherland  which  waw 
t\pifie<i  two  yean*  later  liy  the  hare-hunt  held  on 
the  battleheld  of  Jena  by  the  French  and  Hnssian 
emperors.  See  works  by  Ortloff  (3<1  e<l.  1876), 
Hitter  ( 1HS.5),  fiml,  for  the  battle,  GolU  (1883). 

Jenghiz  khaii.  See  Genghis  Khan. 

JealOMl.  SeaYKNisEi. 

Jenkins*  Robert,  an  English  nierehant  captain, 

trading  from  Jamaica,  who  oJleged  that  in  1731  his 
sl«M»p  had  l>e€n  Isiarded  by  a  Spanish  quanta  cottn, 
and  that,  thoii;,'h  no  pnsif  of  smnggfing  had  lK"<«n 
finin<l,  he  had  U'en  toitiire<l,  and  iits  t  ar  torn  ofT. 
The  said  ear — some  said  he  liad  lost  it  in  the  pil- 
loiy— Im  prodaeed  in  1788  in  the  Hooae  ol  Com- 
nioiM}  and  a  member  asking  lum  what  wave  hia 
feelings  in  the  hour  of  peril,  ha  aaawarad,  *I 
recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  can»e 
to  my  country.'  Walpole  next  year  was  forced 
by  the  |>opalar  elamoar  to  oanMBt  to  war  afaiaea 
Spain. 

Jenner*  Edwarp.  the  discoverer  of  TaeolBa> 
tion,  was  bom  at  Berkeley,  in  GloaoestorBhire,  on 
the  17th  of  May  1749,  and  was  the  third  son  of  the 

Itev.  Steplien  Jenner,  vicar  of  tli'-  jiarish,  and 
rector  of  Hockhampton.  His  schooliti;^'  over,  he 
was  apprentice<i  to  Mr  Lmilow,  an  eminent  sur- 
seon  at  Sodhury,  near  Hristol ;  and  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  went  to  London  to  prosecute  his  prof^ 
sional  atadies  under  the  oelewated  John  Haatar 
(•I. v.),  in  whoee  femily  lia  rarfded  far  two  yean. 
The  influence  of  the  master  exerted  a  la'sting  effect 
on  the  punil,  who  became  an  expert  anatomist,  a 
sound  ]>atiio|o<;ist,  a  careful  experimenter,  and  a 
good  naturali"!.  In  1773  Jenner  settletl  in  his 
native  i>laee,  wheie  be  soon  acquired  a  lanze 
practice.  In  17HH  bis  well  known  memoir.  On  A* 
\  11  til  ml  History  of  tlir  Cwkoo,  appeared  in  tiia 
Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society.  In  1708,  tba 
fati>pies  of  general  practica  liavinK  beeoma  irkaone 
to  him,  1m  rasolTad  to  ocmfine  himself  to  madieiiiak 
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and  with  that  view  hs  obteiiMd  tha  d^giM  of  ILD. 

from  St  AuiirewH. 

The  discovery  of  the  propliylactic  power  of 
vaecUiAtion,  by  which  the  naiue  of  Jenner  lias 
beeooM  immortolifled,  wa»  the  reaalt  of  «  pro- 
longed aeries  nf  nlinervatioiis  and  wqwrlmnts. 
He  wu  piin«iiiri};  his  profeasional  odaeation  in  the 
house  of  liii  m;tst..T  at  Smlbory,  whon  a  yonnj< 
country-woman  ciim'  to  neek  advice.  The  xnltject 
of  nniiulpox  l"  in^'  mi'titionod  in  her  pre.Heiuo,  who 
obaerveu:  'I  cannot  take  lluit  (iiH«'asc,  for  I  liave 
luul  cow-pox.'  Thiu  wa«  ln'fi>r«'  i\\>'  ye^ir  1770.  It 
WM  not  till  1775  titat,  after  his  return  to  Glouccs- 
tenhire,  he  had  an  omprntonily  of  examining  into 
the  truth  of  the  tranitions  renpecting  cow-pox ; 
and  in  the  month  of  May  1780,  while  ridinjr  with 
his  frienii  Edwanl  Gardner,  on  tlio  ro.ni  iM-twcen 
Gloucester  and  Hiiftol,  *  he  went  over  ihc  natural 
lii.Hlory  of  iNiw  pov  ;  statcii  his  oj)inii>n  k.s  lo  t!i<> 
origin  of  this  atlection  from  the  heel  of  the  liorMe 
[wfien  saffering  from  tlte  greaHe];  specified  the 
diffevent  aorta  of  diaeaaa  whiw  attacked  the  milken* 
when  they  liandled  Infeeted  eowa ;  dwelt  upon  that 
variety  whirti  affonlcHt  protection  a;::ninK  aoiall- 
MX;  and  with  deep  and  anxions emotion  mentioned 
lii»  iiop.>  -if  iK'in;^  attic  to  pn)i«aKftt<?  tliat  variety 
from  one  human  l>eing  to  anottier,  till  he  had  di«- 
•enitnated  the  practice  all  over  the  glolie,  to  the 
total  Mctinction  of  smallpox.'  Many  inveatiga- 
tiooa  delayed  the  actual  discovery  for  no  teaa  than 
■brt—  yeniB,  when  at  length  the  ciowains  axperi- 
ment  on  James  Phinpa  was  nuMle  on  the  14th 
of  May  1706,  and  JenmM't  tank  was  virtnally 
accompli'«he«l.  Thix  expt  i  iuK  iit  was  ftdlowed  hy 
many  of  the  .«atne  kind;  anil  in  17HS  lu'  imMi^lied 
hiM  tint  memoir,  eatitloil  Ah  Imintry  into  the  (  fntvr.T 
ami  B^eett  of  ike  Variolie  Waeeina!.  Although 
the  endenoe  aooamalated  by  Jenner  HeeniiMl  con- 
elustre,  yet  the  prmetice  met  with  violent  oi>|H)sition 
natil  a  year  ha^f  oaned.  when  npwarda  of  seventy 
ef  the  principal  pnynicians  and  nurgeouH  in  London 
•iini©"!  a  deoiarafion  of  tiii-ir  ciitiii'  (Mtnlidence  in  it. 
Hi*  discovery  wa-s  mmmj  proniul;;at<><l  thronghont 
the  civili-ied  wcirid.  Hononr>«  weie  i  Diiferred  u|M)n 
him  by  forei^  courts,  and  he  was  elected  an 
iMMOmy  nMmber  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies 
of  Bo  rope,  thoogfa  not  of  Uie  College  of  Fhyatdanit 
which  reqaired^him  to  pasa  an  examlMttian  in 
eiassics.  Parliament  voted  him  in  1802  a  grant 
of  £10.000,  and  in  1807  a  M>oon<l  grant  of  £20,000; 
aad  in  thi-  vear  lS;'>8a  piiKlic  statue  in  hi»  honniir 
wa«  er<Tt«-il  in  I^undon.  !li»«  latter  daj's  wpre 
o<'('upieit  in  the  diiiaemination  anrl  elucidation 
of  hie  great  discovery.  He  died  of  aimnlexy  at 
Pariwiey,  96th  January  1H23.  See  his  Life  and 
Coimnondeoee.  by  Dr  J.  Baron  (2  vols.  1887-38; 
9d  ed.  1890) ;  also  the  article  Vaooih ATioir. 

Jrnn^r,  Sir  William,  nhyaician,  was  bom  at 
Chatham  in  1815,  and  educated  at  University 
College,  lyimlnn,  where  he  himself  was  nn>fessi>r 

iUtlariv  of  Praotiee  of  Me^licine)  from  1848  till 
tTVt  He  was  amninted  phvsichui  in  ordinary  to 
the  Qaeen  in  1802,  and  to  tfie  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1863:  was  made  a  tiaronet  (1868).  K.<  R  (1S7'.M, 
f?.CB.  fis'trri.  r.K.S..  pn-nidentof  the  (•..l!.-<.  .if 
Phywician-.  Ao.  It  was  he  who  cstnMiHhed  tin-  dif. 
ference  >>*  tvv»H>n  typhus  and  tyjdioid  fevers  ( IHnI ). 
Sea  his  Lectmret  <m  /mmtw  omT  IHpkUmia  { 18W3 ). 
Bo diad  hi  Bishofi^a  Wattham.  Ilth  Deeerober  1808. 

Jrnnlnffs  Sxrah.   {W  MARunonofOH. 

Jcnolan  Caveat  *  sories  of  va«t  limestone 
caverns,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  lUue 
Moantaioa.  in  New  Sooth  Wales,  160  mUes  W. 
ef  Sydney.  They  were  diseovered  In  1841,  and 
were  set  apart  In  1866  as  pnhlic  propnty  l.y  the 
colonial  government  In  grandenr,  magnitude, 
and  rich  varie^  thqr  rival  the  Mammoth  Care  of 


Kentucky.   See  &  Cook'a  Jmuitm  Cmm  (Load. 

Jemeii*  knouf,  a  German  eomposer,  waa  horn 

in  18:^7  at  Ki^nigslierg ;  from  1856  to  1868  was  a 
musician  succe«hively  at  Poecn,  Copenhagen,  and 
Berlin,  ami,  hi«  In  uitli  giving  way,  next  lived  at 
Drt^sden,  Ciratz,  and  liaucn-Haden,  where  he  died, 
234l  January  1879.  He  is  liest  known  bj  hia  aooga 
and  cumpusitiuns  for  the  piano. 

JenynH,  Soamk,  wa«  Imni  in  London  in  1704  ; 
studicii  at  St  John  f<  ( dll'  ;:*'.  i  ntnlirlilge  ;  wit  in 
parliament  for  ("amhriilge^hlre,  Dnnwich,  and  ("am- 
nridge  town  ;  waa  a  commissioner  to  the  B<jar<l  of 
Tnuie,  and  died  in  December  1787.  As  he  was 
rich  he  easily  acauired  a  literary-  reputation,  bnt 
he  lacked  cRoaei^  for  the  high  metaphyaical 
problems  that  ne  atlaeked,  and  hu  books  are  long 
.sincfi  Hociiroly  forgotten.  Indeed  Ids  name  only 
survives  from  t  lie  accident  that  l)r  .Johnson  critii  ise<l 
in  the  Literartj  Magazine  his  Free  IiKpiiry  into  th« 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil  ( 1766).  He  condemned 
the  book  as  shallow  and  inade<)nate,  and  this 
judgment  Jenj'ns  never  forgave  him.  Indeed  the 
argument  was  not  worth  hia  powder  and  shot*  bvl 
Jolmson  in  his  criticism  excelled  himself.  Jenynai 
now  grown  orthodox,  pnhlished  in  1776  a  no  lesa 
shallow  lM)ok,  View  of  tfif  liit>  rii<il  Er.i/rnrr  of  (he 
Christinn  Urliffion,  iot  the  ilivine  origin  of  which 
he  strangely  drgned  frcm  ita  nttoT  vaiianoa  with 
human  rea.st)n. 

J<>phthata«  one  of  the  jndgee  of  Israel,  waa  a 

Itase  iHiin  M)n  of  CHIcad,  and  at  his  father's  death 
was  driven  out  from  aiiv  share  in  his  father's 
inheritaiirc  \>\  the  Ie|.'itinialf'  roiih.  He  was  a 
leader  of  frceitooters  on  the  Ixmlcr-land  of  Amnion 
until  lecalleil  hy  the  Gileadite  elders  to  head  them 
in  their  attempt  to  throw  otl  the  voke  of  Animon. 
He  collected  hia  warriors  from  all  parte  of  Gilead 
and  Manasseb,  and  before  the  battle  made  his 
unhappy  vow  to  ofTer  op  for  a  bnmt-offering  the 
first  thing  that  came  forth  from  the  dciors  of  his 
house  on  his  n-tiirn.  The  .Ammoniies  wen-  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  twenty  of  their  cities 
taken,  but  as  the  triumphant  conqueror  drew  near 
hia  Iranse  at  Mizpeh  there  came  forth  to  meet  him 
n  nroeesaion  ol  maidens  with  danoaa  uni  timbrels, 
and  firit  ameog  them  his  daughter  and  only  child. 
The  high  spirited  maiden  asked  oidy  for  two 
months  in  which  to  liewail  her  ha|)lt  s.-*  fate  with 
her  companions  among  her  native  mountain!*,  and 
tlicn  i-etume<i  to  her  father,  ami  'he  ilid  untu  her 
hix  vow.'  Jephtliah  ha<l  next  to  sulslue  the  trilie 
of  Kphraim,  envious  of  his  glor>',  and  this  he  did 
efl'ectively,  cutting  off  thousamls  of  the  fugitives 
at  the  finda  of  Jordan,  where  they  were  identiAed 
aa  Ephrairaites  by  thdr  inabilitv  to  prnnonnee  the 
word  Shihhnleth.  Jephtliah  jmlgc^i  Israel  for  six 
years,  and  die<l.  Many  theologians  have  fouml  it 
liilheiilt  to  U-lieve  that  one  of  the  Ik  io.  -  <d  laitli 
of  Hebrews,  chap,  xi.,  should  have  otlert  d  a  human 
sacrilice,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  Joseph  Kini<  hi^* 
suggestion  that  the  conditions  of  the  vow  were 
sat  islied  by  a  sentence  of  perpetual  virginity  ;  Imt 
this  is  to  take  •  diahooest  liberty  with  the  nlain 
meaning  of  tlie  naseage.  The  story  of  Jephtliah 'a 
dau^;hler  ix  eloi*ely  paralleled  by  that  of  Iphigenia 
in  (iii'<-U  niytlioluiQ',  and  both  are groniicti  tiigether 
bv  Tennv-^oii  in  Ma  splwdid  poem,  Tht  Drntm ^ 
toir  Wvmen. 

JeraMAi.  See  CAMiminff .  Hmm 
Jeraib*  Bee  Gkrasa. 

JerlMI«  a  small  island  of  Africa,  ofT  the  south- 
eaat  coast  of  Tunis,  to  which  eountrj-  it  belongs^ 
It  is  situated  in  the  (Julf  of  (iabes.  Wing  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel.  Area,  429 
•q.  m.  {  pop.  40,000,  aevan-eighthk  Berben,  lha  ml 
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Jewt.  The  soil  b  ray  f«rtU«,  and  is  laid  uut  in 
ganlenn,  which  iwodace  oliTOB,  dates*  &&  Fine 
wool  Ion  textiles  are  made.  Jerba  is  a  centre  for 

the  Tunisian  spoDge-flshinff.  It  han  been  lii-M  to 
be  the  home  of  thn  ancient  Lotoplia-.'! ;  tiiin*  <>f  tlio 
former  capital.  Mi-ninx,  -till  i  xi-t.  s.-e  llxi-a- 
KavBcr,  Uestiiption  Uuttoituue  Ue  I'lU  JjjciUi 
(1883). 

Jerboa  ( Dipus),  a  genns  of  rodent  auadntpedfi, 
belonjpiig  to  a  distinct  family,  Dipodida',  remark- 
aide  tor  tlif."  i^it'nt  l('n;;tli  of  the  hiiiil-k>;,'s  iiiul 
kanj^anM)  like  iMiwcr  of  jiiniping.  The  rore-le;,'** 
are  vciy  .siiihII,  lieiice  tlie  ancient  (Iieek  name 
dipoua  ( '  twu-footed ' ).  The  tail  in  long,  cylindrical, 
hair,  and  taftedat  Ihe  eml. 


covered  with  shoirt 


Jsriisa  {Difm  opivMitV 

The  JsrIOM  are  iahaliltantB  of  sandy  de«ert«  and 
iride  gnssy  plains  in  Asia  and  tlie  east  of  Eum^ 
and  Africa.  An  allied  fbmi,  Mtnona,  occurs  in 
North  America.  They  are  harrowing  aniniala, 
nocturnal,  very  destructive  to  Kraln  and  other 
crops,  layin;;  up  liminls  f<\r  tlieir  winter  nsi-.  They 
take  priMli;.'iiiiis  leai)s  wln-ii  alarnieil  ;  tin'  fore-feet 
an-  tliL'ti  nut  n->e<i  at  all,  Imt  li\  niean»  of  tlie  liiml- 
feet  and  the  tail  they  leap,  aUliuu(;h  thev  are  entail 
ai^nals,  several  yards.  Their  fienh  is  said  tu 
resemble  Uiat  of  tiie  rabbit.— Closely  allied  to  the 
jerboas  are  the  Gerbils  {Gerbillut),  sumII  nuad- 
nipeds,  also  distinciiifibed  by  great  len^h  of  hind- 
legs  and  power  of  leaning,  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
and  sandy  portions  ot  the  Old  World. 

Jerdaa*  Wiluam.  an  oetire  journalist,  bom 
at  Kelso  in  1782.   He  removed  to  London  in  1804, 

reported  for  the  short-lived  Aurora  and  the  Pilot 
evening  newspaper,  next  joinetl  the  stalF  of  the 
Morning  Post,  anil  f<nl)i«<'ijuentiy  reportcil  during 
three  se.-^sions  for  the  Brttah  J'rfjis,  contrihnting  at 
the  same  time  to  tlie  Satirist,  or  Montlily  Meteor, 
the  cop))'right  of  >vl)ich  he  purchased,  ii  was  he 
who  seized  Bcllin^liam  after  he  had  murderetl 
fencer  Perdval  in  the  lobby  of  the  Honse  of 
vomnons  on  lUh  May  1812.  In  181S  Jeidan  1«- 
came  editor  of  the  Sun,  hnt  Jiold  Ids  nharc  in  1817 
to  found  the  Litrraru  Gnzrfte,  which  he  e<iiteil  for 
thirty-three  yeai  H  III;  lent  liin  «n]t|iort  tu  entah 
lish  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  the 
Melodiiita'  f'luh,  and  in  lH.30  commenced  ihe  Foreim 
Littrary  Gazette,  which  died,  boweveri  in  its 
thirteeinth  number.  In  1852  Jeraan  wsa  granted  a 
fHifam  of  £100,  while  a  te^itimooial  was  presente<l 
Mm  snbscribed  to  by  many  of  the  nrst  men 


of  till-  I  kv,  Hi^  pulili!<he<l  his  Autobiofp-aphv  in 
4  volumes  in  1ho'2-W,  and  in  1866  *Vert  7  have 
He  died  in  1869. 


Jeremiah  (Heb.  Jim\^6k4,  or  Jtrm^/dA),  the 
prophet,  son  of  UilkioJi,  the  priest,  was  a  native  of 


Anathntli  (now  Anata),  in  the  territor}-  of  Ben* 
jamin,  aboat  8^  miles  NNW.  of  Jerusalem.  In 
Anathoth  while  still  voung  (i.  0)  he  received  the 
nrophetic  call,  deMcril>e<l  in  tin'  ripening  of  his 
iKK)k.  in  the  thirtceiitli  ycur  oi  .In-iaii  (ti'JT  26  B.C.), 
anil  lii.s  prnpiietic  activity,  principally  carrii-d  on  in 
JeruNiieni,  continued  for  at  least  forty  years  there- 
after. His  teaching  in  its  political,  ethical,  and 
religious  aspect!*  can  be  nndeiatood  only  after  a 
careful  Htuciv  of  the  complicated  drramstaaeesof 
his  time,  which,  of  oounte,  can  only  1>e  broadly 
indicated  here.  It  was  after  he  ha«f  Wn  for  five 
years  a  prophet- in  the  eighteenth  >  ear  of  Jonah 
—  that  the  important  occurrenceR  connected  with 
the  lindiiiL' of  the  boolc  of  the  law  (2  Kings,  xxiL, 
xxiii.)  tAKik  place ;  and,  although  Jereuiiali  i.H  not 
mentioned  in  the  history  as  having  had  any  part 
in  these,  be  was  folly  in  qrmpatlnr  with  the'  vmiw 
nation  movement  which  they  mangnrnted,  snd 
most  of  his  distinctive  pmplntic  timliin;;  had 
reference  to  it  (see,  for  e.xaiu]ile,  ('}.|«-ciall\  \i.  1-S  ; 
xvii.  H(  27 ).  In  the  thirty-tirst  year  of  JiK^iah, 
when  Jeremiah  had  lieen  for  eighteen  years  a  prt>- 
[ihet,  occnrred  the  death  of  that  king  on  the  battle- 
held  of  Megiddo,  and  Jehoaliaz  or  Shallnm,  bis 
immediate  successor,  wax,  after  a  brief  reign  sf 
three  months,  deposed  by  Phanudi-Necho,  the  eoa- 
queror,  in  favoar  of  Jehoiakim,  the  snbeervient 
v!i.s.Hal  of  the  Kgxptinn  king.  Jehoiakim  had  not 
1>een  long  mi  tlie  ilirono  liefore  Jereniiali  lie^ran  to 
foretell  the  doom  nf  .ludali  and  .lerutiAlcin,  \>liich 
he  f<4i\v  to  be  inevitably  approaching,  in  the  aeries 
of  characteristic  discou'rse»  preserved  in  chaps.  viL- 
ix.  and  xzvL,  warning  the  Jewish  leaders  of  the 
folly  of  the  seevritT  with  which  they  vainly  trusted 
in  the  presence  of  the  temple  of  the  Lora  atoaqg 
them,  and  bidding  them  look  to  the  ruins  of  SliUoh. 
It  was  nf  the  close  of  one  of  these  discourse*  tliat 
he  waK  seized  hy  the  jiricst-s  ami  tlie  jirophets  and 
all  thepeiiple  ami  hroiiglil  iKifore  the  authoritiesi  on 
the  capital  charge  of  having  '  pnt|)he»ied  against 
the  city,'  and  it  was  chiefly  to  the  intervention  of 
his  fsst  friflod  Ahikam.  the  son  of  Shaphan,  that 
be  owed  his  aeonittiU  and  relesse.  The  hattlo  of 
rarcheniish,  in  UM  felllth  year  nf  Jebniakini,  when 
the  defeat  and  retreat  of  Pharaoh  N echo  laid  the 
whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine  oj^en  to  the  ajitrnMich 
of  the  ClialdeanH,  naturally  ha<l  a  profonnu  efTect 
upon  the  foreign  policy  of*  Judah  :  the  fame  year 
marked  also  a  ncM'  departure  in  the  piophesyine 
of  Jeremioli,  in  so  far  as  lie  began  benceforwara 
to  declare  Nebuchadnesar's  divinely-appointad 
mission  to  he  to  lay  upon  Jndah  a  penod  of  deso> 
lation  which  was  tn  lit^t  f^ir  'Hevenq^'  years.  It 
was  in  this  yi-ar  that  he  received  the  divine  mm- 
mand  tn  C'linniit  to  vviilin;.,'  the  \aiinii-  niarhs 
he  had  up  to  tliat  time  ilelivered,  and  ihiM  he  did 
uith  the  ai>!<LHtance  of  Hanicli,  liis  diieiple  and 
friend.  The  incidents  of  the  public  reading  of 
this  record,  and  of  a  snbeequent  partial  reading 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  which  led  to  ita  being 
conimittml  to  the  flames,  are  among  the  most 
graphic  in  the  vvhnle  book  (xxxvi.). 

Jehoiakim  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years  was 
sncctH'ded  by  his  son  Jeconiali,  whose  brief  s\.t\'\ 
ob.icnrely-recorde<l  reign  of  three  montli.>»  tcrmin 
nted  in  the  deportation  of  himself  and  a  numWr 
of  bis  subjects  to  Babylon,  tho  incident  alluded 
to  in  the  parable  of  the  two  baskets  of  tip 
(xiciv.).  To  these  exiles  the  prophet  shortly 
afterwanix  addressed  the  letter  containe*!  in  chap, 
xxix  ,  vvitb  hopeful  assurances,  but  warning  them 
that  the  captivity  would  certainly  la»t  for  seventy 
years.  To  King  Zedekiah,  who  had  j'ucceeded, 
and  his  ailvisers,  Jeremiah  held  equally  decided 
lan^iage,  declaring  the  futility  of  all  their  politie 
devices  against  the  Chaldean  oower;  the  watch- 
word of  bia  policy  wsa '  Serve  the  king  of  BaVyka 
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uid  live,'  and  thii*,  in  the  tocth  of  an^:iy  and 
Lit  tor  opiMMitioD,  he  never  fiiiltMl  to  iiiiiintnin, 
an,  tor  exami)le,  in  bin  pnhlic  controversy  in  tlie 
temple  cuirt  witli  tlio  rival  projiliot  Uaniiniiili, 
wlioi«e  tlieiue  wa-s  '  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  kin>; 
of  Babylon '  (xxxviii.).  At  length,  in  consoquenco 
of  Zedekiah'a  tTMcheroiu  and  iinp<ditic  aUianoe 
with  Egypt,  NcVoefaadnezzor,  in  Zedekish'a  ninth 
jwr,  invaded  Judaeu.  For  a  time  he  wtm  com- 
pelled by  the  appearance  of  an  Kgj-ptian  lu  iny  to 
fftite  the  wiego  nf  Jomsaleni,  a  temporary  K-liof 
which  led  the  noi)ltiH  to  use  their  inlluence  vvitii  the 
kifig  to  revoke  tlie  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
which  shortly  before  had  been  [iroclaimed.  This 
revocation,  against  which  Jeremiah  strongly  pro- 
tested, was  Um  tfiene  of  Ua  loat  puUie  addreiH 
(xxxiv.).  Pemuided  that  tlie  eatamtvphe  he  ha«l 
«o  long  foretold  was  only  postponed,  he  wa«  in  the 
act  of  leaving  Jerusalem  in  order  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Aiintliotli,  wlien.  on  the 
suspicion  that  he  wa»  deserting  to  the  Chaldeans, 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Still 
adhering  to  his  gloomy  prophecy,  be  was  consigned 
to  the  deepest  dungeon,  where  bnt  for  the  inter- 
fMCDee  of  EbednMueeh  ho  would  doohtlem  soon 
hare  perished.  He  waa  not  leatored  to  liberty 
until  an  eighteen  months*  siege  had  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  city,  when  he  received  from  Nebuzar- 
adan  j*eriiii-'«ion  to  fix  his  re«itlence  where  ho 
ehoae.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  siege  that  he 
favo  practical  proof  of  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
reiom  of  his  coantrymen  to  their  own  land  by 
oxoreising  hia  right  of  redemption  over  the  ances- 
tral Iaa«w  of  his  family  in  Anathoth.  Jeremiah 
now  attached  himself  to  Gedaliah,  the  governor 
will  Mil  tlie  liahyloniann  had  act  over  theJewf  whom 
tiiey  had  left,  with  hix  liea<iciuarters  in  Mizpeh  ; 
after  tlic  tnunler  of  Gedaliah  he  accompanied  his 
compatriots  to  Tabpanes.  tiie  border  city  of  li^pt, 
where,  aoeordiqg  to  tnulilioii»  he  died  a  inartyr'e 


Viewed  to  the  li^t  of  the  preceding  hrief  aketch 

of  Jonminh's  life,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  of 
his  prophecies  as  we  now  possess  it  docs  not  follow 
any  clitonologic^l  order.  It  enn^ists  of  the  following 
foiir  jiartn:  ( 1 )  chaps.  i.-xxxi\.,  con««isting  of  pro- 
phecKT*  relating  to  Jiidah,  nio-<tly  with  some  liis- 
torical  data  attached,  and  all  belonging  to  the 
period  prior  to  the  fall  of  Jeroaalemi  (§)  chape. 
xL'-xIt.,  narrative  of  events  aubaequent  to  the  fall, 
aloog  with  certain  nmpheclea  bwonging  to  that 
period,  and  al<w>  including  an  oracle  relating  to 
Barach,  spoken  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakini; 
(S)  xUT.-li.,  oracles  relating  l>i  fni(  ij,'n  nations — 
Egypt,  Philistia,  Moah,  .\nniion,  £dom,  Dainascns, 
Ke«tar,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Uazer,  Elam,  liahylon 
— of  varioos  datea :  aci.-nr'ling  to  most  critics,  I.-li. 
are  not  by  Joiomiah,  tmt  hy  a  prophet  who  wrote 
in  Babylonia  towards  the  close  of  the  captivitv : 
(4)  chap.  Hi.,  a  historical  appendix  closely  parallel 
to  2  Kinu's.  XXV. 

Im|»ortant  critical  questions  are  sn^'geste<l  by  the 
fact  that  the  I, XX.  vep-iuii  of  .leremialulifl'er«  con- 
siderably in  it"*  arrangement  from  that  now  i<oen  in 
the  MaAHtirftic  text,  and  that  it  is  considerably 
ahorter— by  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole— mainly 
tliroagh  the  omission  of  words,  elansca,  and  single 
rail*-  The  relative  value  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  recensiooa  haa  not  yet  been  conclusively 
detrnnined  ;  saltlMr      M  to  doaoTvo  nnqiiaUfled 

pn-fTrnce. 

The  diftinctive  advance  of  Jeremiah tcaclnng 
on  that  of  his  predecessors  is  due  to  his  clear  recog- 
•itioa  of  the  fact  that  the  divine  purpose  eonld  not 
ho  fliaod  onder  the  forma  of  the  Hebiow  atate, 
tlia*  the  eoBtimiitjr  and  victory  of  the  trae  fiUth 
C"':!  1  not  !>»■  tlependent  on  the  continnity  of  tlie 
nauun.    Israel  most  be  wholly  dispersed,  and  can 


I  onlv  W  ^'athered  again  by  a  divine  call  addressed 
i  to  indi\ iiiu.il-,  Mini  liriii;,'iii^'  tliein  otie  liy  one  into 
a  new  cuvenunt  with  their  tiod,  written  on  their 
heurt.'*  (xxxi. ).  Here  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  ultimate  problem  of  faith  b  based  on  the  rela* 
tion  of  Hod  to  the  individual  aonl;  and  it  b  to 
Jereroiah'a  idea  of  the  now  covenant  that  the 
New  Ttotament  teaehtog  directly  attaches  it«elf. 

Tlie  tiiiiKt  iiiiportunt  expositioHH  of  J«-rt'iiiiiiIi  nre  tlioM 
of  Kw.iJil  i  I'rojihftg.  \o\.  in.  Kng.  trans.  l-S^i"  ),  (Jmf 
flSi.L'l,  Hitzig  (  1841  ),  and,  in  Kiiglish,  Cheyne  ( /'«//>i« 
('■  intnrntarii,  IKSSM.")!.  S<  e  bImj  Chevne's  Jeremuih  : 
hit  Li'e  ami  1  imrt  nml  Ball's  7'ke  /'rfijtheeiff  of 

Jinmiah  (IHIXI);  and  Wi.rkru»n'g  Trxt  nf  Jtrtmiak 
(It'-SU)  \r  iisi  till,  t]iini^;li  not  to  be  implicitly  truittsd. 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera.  See  Xkbxs. 
Jerfalcon.  See  Falcon. 

JericllO,  once  one  of  the  most  flouri»hintr 
cities  of  Palestine,  two  hours'  journey  westward 
from  the  Jordan,  and  six  hours  north  cast  from 
Jerusalem,  in  a  well-watered  and  fruitful  dia- 
trict,  yielding  datea,  raisins,  halsam,  and  honey, 
and  having  rose-gardens.  The  capture  of  Jericho 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  fii-st  entry  into  Canaan, 
it*  destruction,  Joshua's  curse  on  the  reliuililer, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  it  in  the  reign  of  A  halt  are 
recorde<l  in  Josh.  vi. ;  1  Kings,  xvi.  34.  It  ajijtcars 
to  have  been  afterwards  the  seat  of  a  school  of 
pmphets  (2  Kings,  ii.  4,  &c).  It  suffered  during 
the Babyluniau  exile  (Earn,  U.  84).  The  grovesol 
Jericho  were  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and 
passed  to  Hero<l  the  Great,  who  residc<l  in 
Jericho,  beautified  it,  an«l  died  there.  It  wa,s 
destroyed  in  the  leign  of  Vespasian,  aixl  a^iiin 
rebuilt  under  Hiulrian.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades 
it  was  reneatedly  captured,  and  at  laat  completely 
deatroyctl.  The  place  b  now  a  abapeleaa  rain, 
with  a  miserable  village,  RihA  or  ArihA,  and 
excavatioiis  into  the  gi-een  nionnda  have  only  dia> 
doaed  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  it  has  been  thought 
the  walls  of  the  city  may  have  liccn  built. 

Jerked'beeff  Wf  preserved  by  drying  in  the 
sun.  It  b  properly  called  eAoiviM,  and,  lUn  it* 
name,  b  originally  of  Cliilian  origin. 

Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  the  divided  king- 
dom of  Israel.  He  lielonged  to  the  trihe  of 
Ephraim,  and  for  his  capacity  was  raided  hy 
Solonicm  to  l>e  siipei  intemlcnt  of  tlie  lahoum  anti 
taxes  exacte<i  from  his  tribe  at  the  construction  of 
the  fortifications  underneath  the  citadel  of  Zion. 
The  growing  disaffection  of  his  trilienmen  and  tho 
alienation  from  SolomoB  of  the  propbetie  order 
fostered  his  own  ambition  ;  but  be  was  won  obliged 
to  Hee  to  Egypt  for  safety.  After  Solomon's  death 
he  retuinetT  to  head  the  revolt  of  the  northern 
triliew  against  Kehohoani,  and  established  his  chief 
stntngliolds  in  Shecbem  on  tho  west  and  IVnuel  on 
the  east.  In  order  to  destroy  the  religious  as  well 
as  the  |>olitical  unity  of  the  ancient  kingdom  liO 
now  eMtahlished  shrinea  at  Dan  and  lUnhel  to  wean 
awav  his  i>eople  from  the  sacred  yearly  pilgrimages 
to  Jenisaicm.  and,  further,  set  up  in  "these  images 
borrowed  from  the  animal- worship  of  the  Kg>  jitians. 
Thus  his  name  has  descended  in  proverbial  infamy 
as  'JeridMiam,  the  son  of  Nehat,  who  made  Israel 
to  sin,'  and  Roman  Catholic  writers  found  in  him 
a  convenient  paralbl  to  Henrv  VIII.  at  the 
time  of  the  KeformatioB.  Jerolxiani  auflered  a 
defeat  fnm  Abiiah,  son  of  Rehoboam,  and  died 
soon  after  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign.— 
Jend»oam  II.  was  the  son  of  Joa-'h.  of  the  d\  na.ity 
of  Jehu.  He  thmst  back  the  f?vrian  invaders, 
reconquered  Amnion  and  Mnah.  t)ut  earned  tltO 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hoaeft 
by  failing  to  reform  rellgioa  at  Immul 

Jerome,  St  (Er.sEsirs  HtERosvMrs  Poriino- 
MI'S),  was  bom  at  biridoo,  a  town  whose  site  b 
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now  unknown,  on  the  contlnos  of  Daliiiiilin  ami 
Paanonia,  at  some  jierirMl  Iwtween  331  nml  345 —  i 
protwbly  nearer  tn  the  latter  year.  Hi*  imrcnts  ' 
won  both  Cbliatiana.  Hb  early  educatiuu  w&i*  j 
Biiperintended  bb  fether,  after  which  lie  Rtndied  I 
Greek  and  Latin  rhetoric  and  philoeophy  under 
^liuf)  Donatns  at  Rome,  where  he  was  alM» 
admitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  After  a  renidenoe 
in  Gaul,  he  feenis  to  have  reviMted  Ilouie :  but  in 
the  year  370  he  had  ncttle<l  in  Aijnileia  vitli  lii<« 
frisnd  Uofiaos.  For  some  unknown .  reason  he 
•oddenly  weoft  bence  to  the  East;  Mid  ftfter  a 
dugsroos  UliMM  At  Antioob,  wbkh  wpeam  to 
bare  still  fnrtber  added  to  tb«  rallgloas  n^onr  of 
his  diltpOBition,  he  retired,  in  374,  to  the  ifi^sort  of 
Chalcift,  where  he  spent  four  veans  in  j)fiiitenti;il 
exercises  and  in  «tniiy,  cpcrially  of  the  Hi  lnew 
language.  In  379  he  was  ordained  a  prit^t  nt 
Antioch,  after  which  he  sjient  three  years  in  Con- 
stantinople in  close  intimacy  with  Gregory  of 
Naid^zns ;  and  in  382  he  came  on  a  inimion 
connected  with  the  MdetiMi  Mbi«m  «t  Antioch  to 
Home,  where  be  beoune  Beeratary  to  the  po^>e 
Damasus,  and  where,  although  nlremlv  enj,'Hj,'e(l  in 
hh  {jreat  work  of  the  revision  of  tlie  Lfttin  version 
of  tlii^  iliMi',  he  iitlaitied  in  f,;:fjat  iKiinihirit y  and  : 
influence  by  his  sanctity,  leaniing,  an«i  elotiuence. 
Many  pious  persons  placed  themselves  unoer  his 
spiritual  direction,  the  jnoet  remarkable  of  whom 
were  the  l^idy  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochinn. 
Theae  ladies  followed  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  whither 
be  returned  in  Sns.  He  permanently  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Bethlehem  in  386,  the  Lady  Paii1i\  having 
founded  fonr  convents,  three  for  nuns,  and  one  for 
monks,  the  latter  of  which  was  governed  by  Jennne 
himself.  It  was  in  this  retreat  that  Jerome  ]»nrHiied 
or  completed  the  great  literary  labours  of  liis  life  j 
and  it  was  from  these  soUtudM,  all  peaceful  as 
tbey  might  seem,  that  he  sent  forth  the  fiery  and 
vehement  invectives  which  marked  not  only  his  i 
controversy  with  the  heretics  Jovinian,  Vijplantius,  I 
and  the  IVlajj^ans,  bat  even  with  his  ancient  ally, 
Knfinus.  ami,  althouph  in  a  minor  degree,  wiih 
Hi  Augn>itine.  Hia  conllict  with  tlie  Pelagians 
renderijD^  even  bis  life  insecure  at  betldeheni,  he 
waa  eompdled  to  go  into  concealment  for  uliove 
twoywi*;  «ul  MM  after  bb  return  to  Bethlehem 
in  411  be  was  seized  with  alingering  illness,  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  Septem)>er  30,  4*20.  Hv 
originfil  works,  consisting  of  letters,  treatises, 
fenhcal  and  aacetical.  t-onimentaries  on  Holy 
ripture,  and  his  version  aiid  revision  of  former 
versions  of  the  Bible,  were  first  |iuhli»hed  by 
ErasDias,  9  vols,  folio  (liasel,  1516),  an'i  liave  l>een 
aeyeral  times  reprinted.  The  beut  cditiun.s  are 
that  di  the  Benedietines  (6  vols,  folio,  Paris, 
1699-1706)  and,  still  more,  that  of  Vallarsi  (11 
vols.  Voioua.  17.34-42).  St  Jerome  is  nnivt-rsally 
re^'artlcpi  a-  the  most  leameil  and  eloquent  of  tiic 
Latin  Fatliei-s.  conitnentaries  on  tlie  Hililu 

are  ee])ecially  valuable  for  the  learning  which  they  ; 
display;  but  his  opinions  are  often  exaggeratetl  ', 
and  fanciful,  and  tliroufjh  his  controversial  writings 
tliera  runs  a  strain  of  violent  invective,  wbkdi  eon> 
trasts  unfavoamblv  with  the  tone  of  his  contem- 
porary, St  Aagttstine.  See  the  article  Vuloate  : 
also  the  works  by  ZOckler  (Gotha,  I860),  Anied^ 
Thierry  (Paris.  18«7».  flwher  fPnris,  18(<8),  E.  L. 
futts  (S.  J'.c.k'.  i^TM,  M  I  Mi.  Martin  (1888);  and 
the  trfiti«lation>*  l>y  Fi' m  itale  (1S()3). 

Jerome  Bonaparte  (1784-1860),  king  of 
Weatpbatia.  Bee  Bokapabtb. 

Jerome  of  PrajfUe,  the  fiiend  and  disciple 

of  Husf,  Ma?>  1>'irn  al  Prague  httween  1360  and 
1370.     The  statement  that  hi*  fnniilv  name  was 

Faulfiscb  is  incorrect.  After  attending  the  uni- 
veiaitgr  of  his  nfttive  town,  he  atudied  for  eon* 


lime  in  O.vfnrd,  wln-re  he  became  a  convert  to 
\\  yclit  s  d«ictrinea.  When  he  reachtwl  home  he  zeal- 
ously taught  the  new  doctrine  be  had  learned  in 
England.  He  further  studied  at  Paria^  HcidellMgi, 
and  Cologne,  and  actjuired  a  repntation  for  leniB> 
ing  and  energy.  Ladislans  II.,  king  of  Poland,  em 
ployed  him  to  help  to  reorganise  tiie  univcr^ity  of 
Cracow  in  1410;  and  Sigismund,  kini;  of  Hungary, 
iuvite<l  him  to  ^)reach  Wfore  him  at  Budapei^ 
.lenmie  entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  content 
carried  on  by  Hnw  (q  v.)  against  the  abases  of 
the  hierarchy  and  t  he  iTofligacy  of  the  clergy.  Bat 
his  impatient  aeal  lead  him  to  overetep  tbe  bounds 
of  prtidenee,  and  even  to  abnae  tbe  antboritj  be 
l>or*»ef-Red.  When  Huss  was  arrested  at  ronj^tance 
Jerome  voluntarily  hastened  to  his  siiic  to  defend 
him,  althou)4h  he  was  not  jiroviik-d  with  a  safe-con- 
duct. Arrived  at  Constance,  lie  W  iis  met  by  sinister 
rumours  as  to  the  fate  in  store  for  Huw  and  him- 
self. He  hastily  withdrew  from  the  city,  and 
applied  for  a  aafe-eoodttet  It  wae  refnaed }  there* 
upon  Jeroane  set  ont  to  retam  to  Prague,  Mt  waa 
arrested  at  Hirschaa  in  Bavaria  in  April  1418, 
nnd  conveyed  to  Con  ft  an  ce.  After  fonr  months' 
imprisonment  he  recanted  his  iq.tnions;  but  eight 
months  later  still  (in  May  UUi)  lie  Kohlly  xiih- 
drcw  his  recantation,  and  in  the  same  heroic  snirit 
went  to  the  stake,  .30th  May  1416.  See  \\.>ik.s  in 
German  by  Helfert  (1883}and  Beeker  (1858^  with 
others  cited  at  Rvss  and  Wycuffb. 

Jerrold.  Doic.l.xs  William,  author,  dramatist, 
and  wit,  vva«  bora  in  London,  January  3,  1WI3. 
H(  \  .1-  [he  youngest  son  of  Samuel  .Icimld,  aci<>r 
and  numuger,  by  nis  second  wife.  Uis  infant  vean» 
were  passc<l  at  WiUbj',  near  Cranbrook  in  &enu 
In  1807  his  father  became  lessee  of  the  th^tre  at 
SheemcMi.  Here,  with  Gcsner's  DeoM  0/  AM  and 
Jtioderick  Random,  Douglas  Jerrold  a»  a  child  of 
six  or  seven  began  to  manifest  a  voracious  appetite 
for  book.".  .About  the  end  of  1K09  he  \muh  smt  to 
sehool  at  Sheerne.vs  ;  in  Deceml>er  181.3  he  joined 
the  navy  as  a  mi(lshi])nian.  On  the  clot-e  of  tlie 
war  lua  sliip  watt  paid  off;  and  the  tii^t  day  of 
January  1816  saw  tne  arrival  of  the  Jerrold  famUy 
in  Lonaott^  when,  from  Broad  Coart,  Bow  Stnat, 
Douglaa  Jerrold  started  life  anew  aa  a  printer^ 
apprentice.  In  1S19  he  was  a  compositor  on  tbe 
<^i#»(rf«i/  Monitor,  wlmn  the  following  incident  prob- 
ahly  deci(le<|  his  bent  towards  literature :  he  had 
\>etu  to  tmi  Der  Freuchvtz,  and,  having  wiitten  a 
criticism  on  it,  dropped  it  into,  his  employers 
letterbox,  and  tiie  next  morning  was  handeo  his 
own  eapy  to  mA  np,  with  an  editorial  note  to  the 
anenyniona  eorreapondent  reqaeeting  further  cm* 
tributiona.  Jerrord''B  capacity  for  study  was  evcr- 
moUB,  and  his  pers-everance  indefati;;a)>h'  :  lii'  ht 
aitd  morning  be  \\<irked  at  Latin,  Kremli,  ^ud 
Italian,  bevioes  getting  tliroiigh  a  vast  amount  of 
reading.  He  became  dramatic  critic,  as  well  •« 
ciimpiwitor,  on  the  Monitor.  In  1824  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Swann.  Before  this  date  he  had  already 
made  a  start  as  a  dramatist ;  four  of  his  pieces  Itad 
been  prodooed,  the  Hrst  of  which,  More  FriqhUntd 
than  Ifitrt  ( written  when  Jerrold  was  about  fifteen ), 
came  out  in  18"21.  In  182j  Jeirold  was  en(:aged, 
at  a  weekly  ttalarv,  to  write  diamsK,  farces,  iVc, 
as  required,  for  the  Coburg  Theatre.  In  1829  he 
was  engaged  at  five  pounds  a  week  to  write  iu  a 
similar  manner  for  the  Snmiy  Theatre,  where  in 
that  year  .fitocA^mecf  Sutm  waa  acted  for  tlie  fii>t 
time.  From  this  date  no  to  1864,  when  ITka  Mamt 
vf  Gold  came  out  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  namer- 
0U8  plays  were  produce*!,  each  one  of  which  was 
characterised  by  the  autlmr's  unique  style  and 
brilliant  and  sparkling  dialogue.  Jerrold'e  con- 
triliution'^  to  jtcrioilical  literature  began  soon  after 
he  oummenced  life  in  London,  with  ooeastooal 
vaiMa  and  iketehaa  in  th«  vanona  — gM****  «f 
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(be  clay ;  ab  hb  po6ition  became  more  aM4iire<l  ho 
ooDtrilmted  (o  toe  Monthly,  the  New  Moidkly, 
Theil<a/loC  (  which  he  mtb-edited ),  Punch  in  London 

(a  8lu»rt  li\'etl  prototype  of  ffir  Pitnr/i],  tlie 
AtAen-rnm,  lilwLiriHKl'n,  and  other  periodicals. 
/"ii/mtA  M-ao  HtArted  in  IH41,  and  .Irrrold  a  con- 
stant atul  iin)Htrtant  coatribut^tr  troin  secuDil 
nuiii>>er  up  u>  the  time  of  his  death.  Ho  huccch- 
sively  eiliteil  lliu  lilmnhuUtd  Magaxine  (1843-44), 
Dougliu  JerroliCs  Shitlinq  MngoMtM  (184fr-48), 
mniDouglaaJerroUfii  ]V<>  l:l<i  .V«io«M/M>r(  1840-48). 
Ib  these  petriodicals,  aloui'  with  Punch,  nnpoaml 
modi  of  Id'*  iM'-it  work.  In  politico —:ind  Ins  \\as 
DO  mean  iwditiail  force — Jem)Itl  was  i.il>erul,  -in  I 
in  I8.V2  lie  accepted  the  eilit^rnliip  of  IJni/.l  s 
\V««lily  Neictptififr  of  which  it  has  been  «aitl  iliai 
he  'found  it  ut  the  street,  and  annexed  it  to  litera- 
tare.'  An  a  wit.  for  wliat  tuu  bean  well  tenned 
'  flashing  insijjhv  JemU  atandt  alone.  He  died  at 
Kilbarn  on  June  8,  1857.  A  collected  edition  of 
Jerrold's  wnrkn.  in  ei«^bt  Tolnmee,  wan  published 
durinjj;  hi'*  lifetinif  ;  it  r<intain*<  Ium  principal  writ- 
imra,  St  (riles  and  St  Jitiiwn,  The  Mitn  ni'i'l^  of 
yfotuu.  The  Story  of  a  Fenther,  CttLcs  tiiui  .!/<  , 
Punch'*  IxtUn  to  hi»  Son,  Punch'i  Comjtlrtt'  I.rtti  r- 
imrittTt  ChronMet  of  Clovcrnook,  Mrt  CaudU  's  Cur 
tain  iMtum.  Ae.,  and  fewar  tfaao  hali  of  Jermld'e 
dramatie  wona.  A  aeleetioii  tnm  Jerrold'a  politic 
cal  writinirs  in  Llovd't  was  pnhlished  in  1868  under 
the  title  nf  Other  Times.  Ine  Lift  and  Rtmainaof 
D,juyi<u  Jerrtjid,  by  hit  aon*  W.  Blaaobaid  Jenolo, 

wa«<  publiiihetl  in  18,i9. 

WiLMAM  Blanch \KD  .lERnoLD.  eldest  win  of 
the  above,  bora  in  1826,  wan  named  after  lAutan 
Ulanehard  (q.v.),  who  was  lii-^  >;>Mlfather,aiul  wlio««o 
daughtar  ha  named  (1848).  fidusated  aa  an  artiet, 
Jat'wM  «arl^  ahaadoned  art  tor  Kteratare,  hie  eliief 
work  as  artist  bcin;;  the  part  he  took  in  the  prodac- 
tion  «»f  Howe  s  Illnsfnttrd  I)o»k  of  lintmh  Sonat. 
II.-  rved  111-*  apiirenticcHlup  to  literature  on  fiis 
t.illier  t>  newspaper,  and  fur  a  short  time  was  re- 

itrtrter  on  the  Dmty  Xeiot.  On  his  father's  death 
tbuiciuud  Jerrold  became  editor  of  LtoyiFt,  wliich 
olBce  he  eoatiaoad  to  the  time  of  his  death,  March 
10.  1884.  Ha  waa  appointed  ( 1852)  Crystal  Palace 
Commimioner  to  Sweden,  and  on  his  return  pnU- 
li«lie  I  Id-*  intere-'«tinjr  Brmje  b<nktr  with  thi-  Su-rJ.-i 
(lH.»li.  He  WitH  founder  and  prenident  of  the  ISrUish 
section  of  tii<'  International  Liti'rary  AsHiM'iation. 
A  facile  and  voluminous  writer,  he  publisheil 
Ch&drtm  ^  Lufetia  .  CenL  per  Cent. :  a  Story 
wriUem  pn  «  BM  Stamp;  Life  of  George  Cruik- 
thank;  Lift  of  NapoUon  IlL  :  iJfe  of  Dori ;  and 
London  -a  Pdgrimttge,  &c  Of  his  dramatic  writ- 
ll^  the  best  known  is  Cool  at  a  Cucutnber  ( 1851 ), 
aoe  of  tho  OMst  successful  farcee  ovor  written. 

Jrrrymnnder.  See  r;KRRv. 

Jentey,  the  chief  of  the  Channel  Islands  (q.v.), 
14  miles  from  the  Norman  coast,  1.3.3  from  Soutli- 
anntoB,  9i3  from  Wej^mouth.  Meaaoiing  11  milee 
bv  M.  it  b  45  sq.  m.  in  area,  of  which  nearly  two* 
thirds  is  caltivatetl.  Pop.  (1806  )  22,835:  ( l8ol ) 
57.090:  (1891 )  &4,518,  of  which  altout  cme-half  was 
niraL  the  reU  in  the  capital,  St  Helier,  arid  xulnirlw. 
Tb^  land  rt«ei  to  the  nortli,  sloiiing  to  the  south 
and  went.  On  all  sides  are  larue  open  bays ; 
Boulay  on  the  north  is  capable  of  becoming  a  line 
harbour,  which  is  at  proWBt  mneh  wante<l,  that  of 
8t  Heliar  beiac  dry  at  low-water.  The  highest 
txnnt.  Meant  judo,  to  47S  feet  hijrht  itK  mass  is 
a  porplmoid  granito  wUdi  extends  south  as  far 
a«  St  Peter's.  Smaller  masses  of  the  »nme  are 
found  in  the  ■♦uutli  •  ^-■t.  Tlii-  rmi  th-east  p;irt  is 
om^ionierate,  and  the  re-t  of  the  inland  is  cluvlly 
dtrtded  between  sili<-''>n«  and  schistose  rock;  the 
lower  loteli  are  eorered  with  clay  aad  blown  eaad.  1 
Tha  rneka  on  tho  Boaate,  baiag  laisad  with  veiaa  of  i 


gretMjstone  and  shale,  have  lieen  erotled  by  tho  sea, 
which  has  left  a  aamher  of  caverns  and  pinnaelea  of 
faataatio  form.  Almnt  the  sonth-east  are  nnmenms 

roeb  of  priinitive  rock  which  ren<ler  the  auproai-h 
danyerons.  lU-tween  .Jersey  and  the  French  shore 
till-  I'.i  ii  hos.  Ilo'uHetins,  and  Minquiers  indicate  a 
former  connection  with  the  mainlantl,  and  thus 
confirm  the  traditions  which  tell  of  a  separation  in 
comparatively  recent  Untea.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  moles  and  toada  an  found  in  Jeisejr.  as  alao  in 
Aldemey,  while  there  are  none  in  Guernsey.  Ani* 
ctiltura  IS  parsned  on  small  farms  held  on  fendat 
tcmucH  resembling  co|>vholfl.  Tlie  chief  jaesent 
staple  is  the  p<itato,  the  early  pnniuce  of  wliich 
comes  into  the  London  market  a  loitni;;ht  iM'tnie 
that  of  the  west  of  England,  and  tlius  comnmnds  a 
high  temiKNRMy  |Hice.  ('ons4>(iuently  other  cultiva- 
tion liae  been  much  neeiected,  and  the  land  greatly 
etimolated  bv  artlfloal  manurea  The  potato 
MEport  exceeds  60.000  tons  yearly*,  of  n  value  of 
£2&4,000.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  also  lucrntivo ; 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  lilty-eiglit  head  nt 
cattle  to  every  KM)  acres— nearly  tlirei*  tinun  the 
ratio  <tf  the  I  nite<l  Kingdom.  Tlie  purity  of  tha 
breeil  is  maintained  by  careful  otliciul  registration, 
and  the  stock  fetches  high  prices  from  breeders 
in  England  and  America.  The  number  of  cattle 
exported  averages  nearly  1600  bead  annually  (see 
Catile,  Vol.  III.  p.  22).  The  imports  consist 
largely  of  jwitatfies  and  butcher-meat,  from 
France  and  P.nglan<l,  as  the  inland  pnMlnces  little 
foisl  for  its  own  consumption.  There  is  a  largo 
and  well-kept  market  in  St  Helier,  ami  a  niiml>er 
[  of  gitod  sliops.  There  are  twelve  pari^thes  in  all, 
of  which  tho  rectors  and  constables  are  ex  offieio 
mem  ben  of  tlia  'atates,'  tha  rest  of  tlie  a»anihly 
being  elected  depnttee,  with  the  addition  of  the 
twelve  jurats,  or  judges  of  the  royal  court,  whose 
chief  is  the  bailitl'  a  traiiie<l  lawyer.  The 
language  of  delilieration  and  ju<licial  business  in 
French,  though  the  people  among  themselves  either 
use  English  or  a  form  of  the  ancient  Norman.  The 
parish  churches  are  old,  but  iutve  lost  mnny  tracer 
of  their  primitive  architecture  in  fre<|uent  restora- 
tions. The  royal  court  is  a  large  but  iU>lij(hted 
building  containing  some  pictures,  the  heat  of 
whicli  H  a  full  length  iMutiMit  i>f  Marshal  ("onwav, 
Ity  ( iiiinslMjroiigh.  The  ciianu  ier  of  the  piNiple 
is  nrdeily  and  frugal,  the  de^M>^its  in  the  savings- 
Imuk  exceeding  £3(HI,000.  'ihere  is  little  i>au|ter. 
ism  and  liardly  any  serious  crime. 

Sae  Aastsd  and  Latham's  Ckonnd  idmndt  (Load. 
1862);  idle  attisisa  hi  the  ArtaMi/jr  ibrirw  by  the 
Kisbt  Hon.  O.  Shsw-Litsvm  aad  Kev.  Barhsm  Zineke, 
ana  on«  by  tli«  present  writer  in  the  EngliA  HUtoHr^A 
JUnnc  for  1887. 

Jersey  f  lly,  the  mo*<f  ixipiilous  city  of  New 
Jersey,  anil  i-ajiital  of  Hudsun  county,  is  on  (lie 
wi-si  bank  of  the  Huilsun  Kiver,  oppttsite  New  ^ 
York,  of  whicli  it  is,  in  fact,  thougfi  in  another' 
state,  an  extension,  ami  with  which  and  Brooklyn 
it  ia  oouiacted  W  steam  ferries ;  a  tunnel  alao  waa 
commenced  in  1874  (see  TirxMBL).  Its  site  forma 
the  broadest  part  of  a  peninsula  ImnndeH  on  the 
west  by  tho  Hackennack  l{i%>'i  and  Newark  I'.av  ; 
on  the  south  east  it  eMeiuls  along  New  \  oik  Uav, 
Jei^ey  (  ity  is  a  busy  hut  not  a  i»eautiful  city.  It 
is  the  teiiniiius  of  six  L'reat  and  as  many  local  rail- 
ways, and  is  connected  with  Eaatoo,  POnnaylvaain, 
by  ranal ;  and  at  iu  wharvea  many  ocean  •steamers 
receive  ami  discharge  their  freight.  It  ia  thus  the 
entrepAt  of  a  large  trade,  esjHx-ially  in  iron,  coal, 
and  aKriculiiir.il  jiroduce.  hs  own  maiinfartuns 
are  oil  a  large  scale,  anil  include  su^-ai.  th>nr.  iiou 
and  steel,  zinc,  Ixiiler-'  ami  machineiy,  hM-onjotives, 
oils  and  chemicals,  oakum,  lumlier,  silk,  watches 
and  jewellery,  lead-iiencils,  t4>bacc«,  pottery,  snait, 
baer,  d(c  Tho  dty  aaa  laiga  abattoba  aad  stock* 
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yards,  and  grain-elevaton  notable  both  for  their 
fize  and  «ffieien^.  The  site  of  Jeney  City  was 
formerly  called  Paultu  Hoeck  (Hook);  the  town 
itHM'iveJ  ita  iirtwnt  name  and  l>ocaine  a  ninnin 
palitv  in  1838.  I'op.  ( 1800  )  29,2-20  :  ( 1870  )  82,i>«i ; 
(1880)  120,732  ;  (1890)  163,003  ;  ( llHXi ,  2<h;,433. 

JenuiUein.  lU  S/^e.— JeruHalem— 3r  4d'  50* 
H.  Ufc.  and  35'  13-  26"  E.  lone. ;  heicht,  2364 
to  8582  feet  ebove  the  aMk-levwl— etanoa  on  the 
upani  of  two  killa  sammndeil  and  divMed  bjr  two 
valleys,  onre  tU't-ii.  now  partly  or  wholly  filled  np 
with  rubliiali.  'I  lie  oxuet  form  of  tlie  hills  has 
recently  Iteon  a."*oc'rtaine<l  by  taking',  wlionfver 
practicable,  a  «cnes  of  n)ck  levels,  of  which  2oO  have 
been  ( 1890)  con-ectly  laid  down  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  eity.  More  we  being  mMod  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  oontooie  have  been  Huttle«I  by  Major  Cunder, 
the  snrvcyor  of  weetem  Paleatine,  with  a  genernl 
acciiracy  Vhicli  can  only  he  qeeetkmed  at  a  few 
point?".  "  The  dividing  valh'v  hud  two  shallOW 
liriuuluw  within  the  city,  a  fat't  of  c<»nMderaMe 
iiiiportHnce  in  considering  the  coiirs«e  of  tlie  second 
walL  The  Ka^t.-ni  Hill  was  originally  a  roiunletl 
toperowned  ^Mth  tlie  *  threshing- rt<x>r  fif  Araunali,' 
and  the  voek  and  catre,  probably  a  Mu:red  kite  from 
time  Immenietiat.  It  sloped  steeply  to  the  west 
and  gradual! V  to  the  cast :  its  sontliera  extremity 
was  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  eentral  valley, 
the  TyrapoMin,  and  the  eMten  valley  of  the  KeOnm. 


shalatm,  mentions  other  forms — Urtthullum,  Vri- 
shcUum,  and  Shallam,  tus  formerly  usetl  in  the  days 
of  the  Jews.  It  is  iirst  mentioned  in  Joshua,  x.  I  — 
'  Adoni-iedek,  kin/;  of  Jeniaaleni.'  Afterwards,  in 
the  same  book,  it  is  spoken  of  as  Jebas,  or  Jebnid, 
'which  is  Jerusalem.'  It  ha^  thcrrfore  been  in- 
ferred that  the  name  of  Jenisaleni  given  to  the 
city  by  David.  But  the  natiu*  wius  fomal  in  181M)  on 
the  cuneiform  tableUi  fmm  Tel-el-Amarna  ;  it  there 
ap{)ears  as  UrumUein,  the  'City  of  Peace.'  Ii  vas 
tueiefoie  known  nnder  tliat  name  at  least  500 
years  before  tiie  eooqoest  by  David.  The  northern 
noundary  of  Jadali  is  drawn  '  south  of  the  Jebtt* 
site :'  therefore  it  is  reckonetl  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin.  In  mumo  p.-i^sago*.  however  (e.g. 
Psalms,  Ixxviii.  tkS),  it  is  held  to  Winng  to  .hidali. 
The  conquest  of  the  city  bv  tlif  Isracliti  n  [irovtil  at 
first  incomplete  :  liefore  tlic  time  of  the  Judges  it 
was  again  '  the  city  of  the  stranger.*  Finally  coo- 
qiieied  br  David.^he  Lower  Cltv  was  nnited  to 
the  Portress  of  the  rp[»er  Hill  and  the  whole  ew^ 
rounded  by  a  wall. 

Its  Ifistori/.  The  hi.itorv  of  Jeni^alem  covers 
a  p.  iind  of  alioui  .S.'WX)  y.-ln--.  nf  th.'.*c,  MK)  at 
leajit  are  prehistoric,  though  glimjises  of  this  long 
period  may  hereafter  be  arriveil  at  fmm  the  trea- 
sures of  the  cuneiform  inscripticms.  Of  the  3000 
years  which  remain,  le.^^  than  500  show  ns  JerU' 


indei 
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 .     of  afrBecoantnr,and 

the  oentm  of  a  natfamal  refipon. 

For  600  years  longer  the  city  was 
in  tlic  liaiids  of  the  I»rarlitt"'.  it 
is  true,  luit  iievi-r  ^^  liolly  iiulfpcnd- 
ent,  always  a  prey  to  internal 
factions,  and  alternately  the  |n>s- 
session  of  Egj-pt  or  Mime  other 
powerfnl  neighbour.  Lora  of  in* 
dependence^  banishment  from  the 
city,  perseention  and  exile,  hare 
onfy  matle  the  Jew  hwik  with 
more  pasfionnte  even  of  longing 
n|Mm  tne  city  wliiiL.  wiien  it  w.'w 
his  own,  he  could  not  hold  with- 
ottt  idolatry,  contemjit  of  his  own 
laws,  and  internal  ditaeosions. 
Only  MO  years  vi  independent 
tenure !  That  period  removed  by 
more  than  2000  years :  vet  tlie 
passionate  love  of  the  Jew  fur 
Jerusalem  i.n  no  wliit  diminished. 

llei«  ai-e  tiie  landmarks  of  its 
history.    Its  name  is  found  on  an 


inscription  500  years 


at  least 


The  Western  Hill,  higher  than  the  other  by  more 
than  a  hnndretl  feet,  presented  similar  character- 
intics  of  a  steep  valley  on  f  i(li»>r  side  ami  a  tongue 
of  land  running  .southwards.  KitiuT  hill  wa.s  there- 
fore a  strong  natural  fortress,  a  hil!  fnrtifss,  Huch 
as  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Kngland— e.g. 
tlie  ancient  stronghold  called  Castle  Nt-roche,  in 
Soraerwtsliire,  seems  to  be  exactly  the  kind  of 
fortress  which  David  stormed.  The  weakness  of 
the  place  for  pur|>rtses  of  defence  lay  iti  its  in- 
HuirK-ient  suj^iply  of  water.  One  spring,  lliat  now 
called  the  '  \  ir-^iu  I'ount,'  li''^  )n-*t  williout  the  oM 
city  wall  of  Opiiel.  The  ro<  k  cut  pas-age,  which 
runs  fnim  this  soring  Ut  the  iNsil  of  Siioaiu  Ih-Iow, 
enteni  within  the  course  of  the  ohl  Ophel  wall. 
There  Is  idso  a  well  called  HamniAm  es  Shafa  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  city,  close  to  the  U&b  al- 
Kattanln  ('Gate  of  the  Cotton  Merchants')  in  the 
Haram  area. 

Jerusalem  is  known  tu  lli"  Mnvlfins  as  Jlif  rl 
M iilnildiis  ur  Ili'il  rl ■  M iiLiI I s.  tlic  '  HmIv  Hou-e.'  or 
Et-Kwis,  'The  Holy.'    Vakiit.  the  great  Moslem 
geegiapber,  who  knew  the  Jewish  name  Yeru- 


before  David  (see  also  Gen.  xiv. 
18):    it  wae  besieged  almost 

imme<linte1y  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  n'rat 
1400  B.r.  ;  it  woft  again  taken  by  David  alsmt 
imO  li.C.  ;  it  watt  hurrendereil  by  Jchoiiu  hin 
597  B.C.;  it  was  taken  fiimi  Zeilekiah  580  ii.i'., 
and  w  holly  destroyed.  I'iftv  veain  later  ( .">38 
B.C.)  the  eilict  of  (  ynis  enalde^  the  people  to 
return ;  the  tem]dc  wius  rebuilt ;  for  a  hundred 
years  parties  el  the  Jews  stni|{gled  back — Earn 
arriveil  457  B.C.,  Neliemiah  445  B.C.  For  800 
years  after  this  Jerusalem  knew  not  a  single 
general  ion  of  peace.  Itit^Ttial  fjictions  toi'e  it  to 
pici-cs  :  tlic  l  ity  wa-.  tlie  posse^-ion  in  turn  of 
rersian.  Mai  edouian.  S\  iian,kgyptian,and  Koman. 
It  wim  never  wholly  independent;  there  was  ne%pr 
any  real  inde|>endencc  for  Jerusalem  after  its 
destruction  by  Nebuzaradan.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  those  wlio  stody  tlie  histoid  of  Jorasalein 

fenerally  pass  over  the  period  from  Kehemiah  to 
leroil  us  of        "  " 
hand,  a  time 
instruction  for 


little  interest 
of  the  greatest 


th 


of  the  liery  Juda-on  race. 
Baal'wonhip  and  the 


It  is,  on  the  ntlicr 
interest,  and  full  of 
o-e  who  -tudy  the  develojiment 
Wc  hear  no  more  about 
of  Ashaimh;  tha 
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colt  was  irrow  in;;  olisolrte ;  Xhc  fjixls  of 
1m  had  inviideW  Syria;  tlnise  of  IMi<iiii<ia  w<m' 
lofKOtten.  I'ncier  AntiocliUH  the  ((miii>I(-  cnii- 
sec  rated  to  Zfus  Olyrnpios  ;  pi;^.  were  nacriliccd  on 
the  altATH;  tlio  Jewiish  riteit  and  cerenionieH — the 
oWrvaoce  of  tlie  Sabbatli,  ilie  nacrilioM  enjoined 
bv  the  Uw,  the  rite  of  drcnnieiiuni— were  for 
bidilcn.  Hiid  it  not  hcon  for  one  frnnily— the  mo^t 
illtistrioUN  rolieU  uii  rcofml— the  religion  of  the 
.lowH  would  have  licen  almntionwi  ainl  tlicir  nation- 
ality \ont.  How  lK>th  wi-ro  saved  Wlong-s  to  tlie 
bii*tory  of  this  jwriod  (nee  Maccaukes). 

It  ij*  not,  however,  a  time  on  wliich  the  liist^jrian 
dwelU  witii  pleasure.  The  character  of  tlic  people, 
nlwaye  Geiy  and  fall  of  xeal,  turaed  to  fanuiiciNin ; 
their  twpect  for  tlie  taw, forced  apoa  tJiem  hv  pei^ou- 
tion  an<l  disaster,  turned  to  a  worsliip  of  tiif  It-tter  ; 
they  diviilt'd  into  sects  which  liiitcil  e.-irli  other 
more  hitterly  than  tliey  hated  the  (lenlilc  'Die 
picture  of  .leruMilera  and  it»  people  durine  the  tifty 


^ean«  wliicii  preceded  the  deatruction  of  the  city  by 
trpaaf«ed  in  all  tlie  dark  annab 
of  reliKinas  zeal.   Tlie  city  wan  bealeged,  taken, 


Titu*  is  nowhere  tiur 


totally  destroyed  by  Titus,  70  A.D. 
During  the  \ong  history  of  Jerusalem — the  City 
of  Pea<v — it  HUntained  se\  entfi-n  Kiej^cM  ;  twice  it 
wan  utterly  destroyed  and  ni/.ed  to  the  {.'round. 
There  in  no  citv  in  the  worhl  whose  w»il  han  l>ef  n 
more  repeat«<lly  drenched  with  the  blond  of  it^ 
people— the  thonsaMia  who  have  pertabed  by  the 
awoid  within  tlieaa  cray  walla  from  the  time  when 
the  *  children  of  Jndah  amote  it  with  tlie  edge  of 
the  sword  and  aet  it  on  fire'  to  the  dav  when 
floiifrey  de  Bnaillon  and  his  knigbta  roae  in  a 
otreatii'of  Mo^hI  ii  Mi  iiiii;;  to  thoir  MMldla  gfartfao to 
rt>'o\.  r  tin-  Holy  Sctmlchre. 

Til"'  liiwtory  of  tlie  city  to  the  de-trnction  l>y 
Titus  i«  the  history  a,f  contained  in  the  itihle  ;  that 
which  follown  iit  a  xecond  volume  divided  into  four 
ehapteia.  The  firat  chapter  contains  the  early 
eentnriea  of  Chrbtlanity,  for  the  most  part  a  peace- 
fnl  time  when  the  lan<l  wa«»  rovenvl  with  monas- 
teries, churches,  and  liennita^'es ;  when  the  voice 
of  pH.iIrii  aiiil  ]ii;iv<  i-  ni'^cr  ci-.i^-d  day  or  ni).dit. 
The  <  ity  coiiiaiiie<l  llie  great  >;ron[>  of  churchen  of 
which  the  niont  splen<lid  wsa  Conntantine's  IW>ilica 
of  the  AnaHtasin,  built  not  ot>er  tiie  sepulchre,  but 
to  the  ea»t  of  it,  the  aeiNilehio  itielf  beinj,'  orna- 
■MRted  with  eolnmna  mm  open  to  the  aky.  Pil- 
i{Timn;;es  \H»^n  at  first  lo  the  idte  of  the  Aseen- 
nion,  afterward -i.  as  other  sites  were  niirncnlouKly 
recovered,  to  iliat  of  every  t*rene  in  the  jiospel 
hi«t4ir\  I'll"  r-f-i  ins  canie  til4  A. I>. ,  fackeil  the 
City,  and  destroyed  all  the  churches.  Then  tlie 
^Imlenis  aniieared,  and  tlie  gate*  w«ie  thfown  open 
without  a  iilf»w. 

The  second  chapter  contains  the  Moslem  rule 
(8S7-1009).  Then  the  Mosque  el  Aksa  was  hnilt, 
Justinian's  j^at  chnrcli  of  St  Marv  fnmiHhin-;  the 
princi)ial  clifH'e  ;  tlie  Dome  of  the  Uock  wan  built; 
and,  by  f>rdcr  of  the  nia«l  calif  Hak^m  Bi  Asur 
Utah,  tiin  ehvich  of  the  Holy  Sepnlehre  was  again 
di^troye<l. 

The  third  chapter  is  that  of  the  Lntin  kin;;doni 
(1000-1244).  The  ooDsdtotion  of  tliia  kinipiom, 
ao  coetaioed  in  the  At»iae$  tit  JSnualem,  is  the 
most  valnahte  <Iocument  extant  on  the  principles 
of  feadaltsni.  The  kink'thmi,  after  continuon«  war 
for  •■i;.'tity  •••ven  years,  lost  Jerusalem,  nor  did  the 
eriiJswkrs  cM-r  sinci-e"!  in  retakin;;  it.  It  was, 
however,  reded  ],y  tu-.^ty  to  Frederick  II.,  who 
in  12*29  CMwntsl  hiniself  in  the  churrli  «  itli  his  own 
hamis,  lieing  then  under  papal  exconitnunication. 

The  la«t  chapter  is  that  of  Jerusalem  aiirain 
mwler  the  Moslems  f«in«e  1944).  It  was  in  1517 
th'it  the  T'lrlivli  »i!h;in  Selim  took  .lerus.aleni. 
The  Mven  hundre*!  y<Mii^  C4>vere«l  l*y  this  chapter 
We  been  for  the  oioBt  pert  yean  e^  peaca  The 


( iironicles  of  later  yeaf*  are  barren  and  devoid  of 

iiuidi'iit. 

Jts  Monumenfu.-  The  principal  biiildinp*  and 
monnment«  for  which  the  explorer  of  the  motlem 
city  has  to  look  are  the  tii-st,  second,  and  third 
walls  of  the  great  temple  itself;  the  roval  tower* 
of  Phasaelos,  Hippicos,  Psephhraa  and  Hariamne ; 
the  Ty roiKx-on  Bntige ;  Baris  or  Antonia ;  Ophel ;  the 
Tondw  of  the  Kinj.'s :  and  certain  \yoa\n.  It  would  be 
strange  indceii  if,  ufter  m  n)anY  sieges  and  so  tiiany 
ceneratioUH,  inucii  should  survive  of  the  city  of 
Herod,  to  say  nothing  of  the  city  of  .*so|onion. 
There  in,  however,  mure  than  might  have  been 
expected,  more  in  proportion  than  renins  of 
ancient  Kome  of  the  former  date ;  for  more  than 
i«mains  of  Tvre,  Carthage,  or  Gorinth.  The  town 
was  so  carefully  examined  by  the  ordnance  survey 
of  Sir  diaries  Wilson  in  18ft5  that  it  sccint'd  n.s  if 
everytliin;;  aUive  ground  must  have  lie<"n  foiirul. 
Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  Clermont  Ganneau 
found  alHive  ground  the  inscribed  stone  of  the 
temple,  and  Uiat  there  may  still  be  most  im]K>rtaut 
temainB  built  np  in  walls.  ExeaTmtioiui  on  a  \  er^ 
extensive  scale  have  also  been  conducted  by  Sir 
Charles  Warren  in  1867-70,  Major  Conder  In  1871- 
76,  Clermont  (Janneau  in  187+-".',  the  Kuivinn!>,  the 
Freneli,  and  the  (lennauK;  no  that  since  lH7(t  the 
whole  of  the  previous  literature  in  Jeninalem  tojH>- 
graphy  Uem  liecome  comidetely  antiquated.  Tn  tho 
'Jerusalem'  volume  of  the  i'unry  of  H  ,» 
Palestine  tlie  aotliors,  Warrai  and  Conder,  have 
enumerated  most  of  the  monnmenta  that  now  exist 
nliove  ground  or  have  been  discovered  under  ground. 
They  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

(1)  Tlie  r"ck  M'aqis  on  Hit  lumth  of  Ziori,  «lilch  wm-  ttli:\'i«t 
rrrtAinly  tUinf  uf  tiie  iir»l  w&U,  aud  tla-rcfuri?  tx  long  to 
iht  time  of  Dsvid. 

(5)  Tilt!  teinb,  wewt  of  the  rotnnds  of  the  Holy  f!4>pa1chf» 

Cliurrli,  known  m  tlmt  of  Nicixlriniiii  lU  form  i*  tli»t  of 
tliPdldrst  cIam  of  Jcwiah  tJiintw.  If  Iht  nitr  »iw  foriinrly 
within  tlip  m^mit  wull  thi'i  iiiu»t  liavp  Ix-fii  tln>  Toint*  .if 
the  Kiii;rK. 

(8)  Tlif  fc'n-Jit  n«ck-cut  paRWiK"'  from  Uii>  Vinsiii'*  Fount  !'>  the 
Tool  uf  .Stt<aiin.  Tliin  csii  bsnlljr  b«  more  rMseiit  Umn  the 
6th  century  k.c.  Ttie  inacriptinn  dtscorrred  there  ta 
Aiuuet  18H0  Is  believed  lh>iii  the  fatm  ot  the  let  tecs 
smrUw  charBCt«r  of  thr  laniroaK*  to  lielnagto  that  ]M-rii4. 

(4)  Tlx"  wail  of  oiih*-!,  discurnil  !•>  .Sir  C.  Wiirri  n  ( lMi-'-<;i»l. 

(6)  Til'-  n<-k  M  iir|M.f  thf '[  ■■w  r  ■  f  Hi.ri«.    TIm^.  i»  iiio,t  :.r-l,ililf 

tliat  M'jir]!  now  cxi^tin^  at  the  N  W.  anu'lc  uf  tli*-  itiiniui. 
(fl)  The  n«-k  cni  moiainn  iita  In  tlif  Kiilron  valli-y.  ManJI 
belong  api«n.'i>tly  to  the  UAaniunean  ueriud  (X<1  c.  n.t  .). 

(7)  TiM  HsiMB  urn  UmM,  ths  sits  of  the  leiupie.  with  Its 

stuwndoos  walls,  its  snetent  istM,  Hs  mllinK-plses.  snd 
tiM  bulMlnga  within  It :  the  Mo»que  el-AkiS,  the  Done  of 
ths  R'K'k.  the  Ltoinr  of  th<  C'hnni,  the  OoMmi  OstS,  its 
vaat  vuult-  hitlo'it'i  l»>t  Utile  cxplurcd. 

(8)  Tlie  I'.-'i  ,\iii>L"i^>i<'ii.  ii'  N-oBllsdBsasliiab'tFoCL  Hilsls 

probably  as  nM  an  Ucnxl. 
(0)  -nie  yool  of  Belhwrfs,  weoeswd  ta  1888. 

( 10 )  Tlie  Twin  fuot.  hslf  «>f  whteh  wis  AmiihI  by  Wilaoo  la  IM^ 

ami  the  other  half  tiy  Warren  in  IM8. 

(11)  The  '  Towi  r  of  Davul.'  which  l»  certainly  on  the  sUsefSBS 

of  tlie  ii|.|  royal  towent,  jin'l*bly  I'lta<i««-lii« 
I  (IS)  The  TyrojKi-.m  Hri'lu-e.  ni«rk>'il  1)V  tin-  ^I'rin(^  of  the  fimt 
I  arch.    The  renialiu  of  litat  arch  «imI  il  r  iipinniitr  j-ier 

i  w  ere  <]|«r<ivmda|]itT  fret  under  icroti  I M  III  \  W*rTi-ii  in 

(18)  Tlie  wall  erected  bv  Hsdrisn  to  fortify  hi>  Klut  ra|iitiul.iia. 
This  imtlMbly  followed  the  line  of  tlie  pmu-nt  city  wait* 
He  ah»i  iirDbsbly  inaHe  the  great  reaervoir.  liirket  Knil. 
(14)  Ttie  lUsiIir.i  ot  the  Aiiajitaii't,  coiiijiN  tol  bv  t'4«ii»tA'it  ne 
in  (III-  yar  *.r«.,  crrfaliily  »1f><«l  on  the  Kilr  -.1  il^e 
nfe»rnt  ftiim-h  I'f  the  Holy  ^*^•I>^llr•h^>'  It  »»•  eiil  r.  )y 
de•l^•v.••l  by  Chiwn-s  II.  m  BH  A  r>.  Tlo  rf  arc,  liow.Mer, 
■till  existing  certain  remain*  and  fraxiiieiila  which  hute 
been  tttsd  Conder  tnio  thsir  pIsMS  ia  Oonstatuie's 
work.  After  the  deetrnetloa  or  this  battdlnR  •  mors 
humble  KTonp  erf  churehea  waa  errrted  on  the  »ite. 

(16)  In  the  year  ft;fj  a  n.  Jnntininn  built  the  irreot  lla«lM.-s  •  ( 

at  Mary'«  within  the  temple  arr*.  T1ii«  cliurx  h  la  |t  i  - 
alfly  the  preM-nt  Momjue  e]  Aku.  Ii  in  ►n..>;>  •t«-<l  i  y 
Cotliler  that  the  later  ornamental  Ion  of  Oie  IVmlile  tJat>-, 
the  atmetureof  the  Holden  (Jate.  ami  the  ronSimof  the 
Harain  rKtema  al«»  liek>nK  t<>  the  time  of  Juatiiilsn. 
(M>  The  exiatloK  church  of  tlie  Holy  Hepulrlire  waa  rotnnienred 
In  1101  A.O..  and  atnod  nitlfl  ISnS.  when  it  w»a  p«r»ly  <i«- 
•tnivml  hy  Are.  S"'ii\e  jiarta  of  it  are,  however,  ItIi.  vci 
ti.  \-  ■  M<  r  tfinn  t!  •■  ,  : m-iilrro'  tlm«- 

(17)  Til"-  creat  Ho*|iice  of  the  kiii;:ht>  of  fit  John,  umith  of  t)-«> 

|lo>r  Iie|MilehK^  was  scecUsI  dunng  the  LsUa  kiasittna. 
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Recent  excavations  (187^-85)  have  laM  hntv  a  grraf  part 
of  thv*e  btillillnKS. 

(U)  Of  eniswdfnfr  rpmaimi  iherf  arc  «1  HI  many  in  the  city.  Ttu- 
Tiiwi  r  1  I  Dnml  uii  tin'  ^tit*-  of  I'Sduarluit  (?)  la  mainly  tlir 
wcrk  of  the  I'lsaan,  and  u  gn-.it  of  thf  city  wall  la 
of  r  niiaillng  timea. 

Tliese  are  the  princii>al  mnnuiiient«  now  exktiii^'. 
We  may  add  the  discovery  in  1887  of  a  fragment  of 
vbat  was  certainljr  part  oif  the  woond  wall,  certain 
rock  Mann  whidi  are  MippoMjd  to  belong  to  the 

aauie  wall,  and  a  wall  with  a  gate  diiicovered  in  the 
building  of  the  Protentant  church,  which  haa  lieen 
conjectured  to  V-loii;,'  to  tliis  wall.  But  this  is 
uncertain,  as  the  cour»t;  <>f  the  wall  hati  never  l>e«?n 
clearly  ascertained. 

The  Itatoration  of  the  C'»Yy.— Tlie  restoration 
of  tiie  ancioat  city,  whether  ooder  Herod  or  Bnlo- 
mon,  haa  been  tbe  enbjeet  of  keen  eonlroversy  for 
many  years.  It  is,  of  coarse,  perfeetly  well  known 
that  to  fitp  ordinary  pilgrim  ovei  v  s|M)t  in  the  city 
coiuuH'fed  with  the  Sacred  Narrative  is  exactly 
ai<r»Ttain(<i.  lie  hoM  no  doulit.  Tlio  Wiy-t  wlio 
veiilure«l  uj  di.«8ent  from  the  authority  of  tra«tittou 
and  the  prieflUi  waH  one  Korte,  a  (lerman  printer, 
who  travelled  in  Palestine  altont  the  year  1728. 
TIjere,  however,  a  hundred  vears  later,  he  was 
loUowed  by  Dr  RobioMni,  wW  anoed  that  the 
chnreh  of  the  Holy  Seimlehre  eonlu  not  wMRibly 
cover  the  site  of  our  LonlV  louil).  In  tlip  yoar 
1S47  Mr  James  FerjruHson,  a  well  known  t<tiiilftit 
of  Indian  architecture,  iJKxiiircil  an  ('.■'>ay  on  tlu» 
tojMigraphy  of  Jerunak'm.  iu  which  lie  aiivaucod 
the  propotiition  that  tlio  Dome  of  the  Hock  was  not 
built  by  Meiek  at  all,  but  by  CooHtaQtine,  that  it 
covered  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  the  kite  had  been 
tranHferred  at  some  time  or  other— during  some 
period  of  disturbance— tliat  the  temple  was  not 
built  o\er  the  'K<M.'k,'  l>iit  in  tin'  xnitli  w<>Ht  corner 
of  tlio  Flaram.  These  revolutioriai y  views  wire 
adopteii  liy  a  small  party,  and  esen  a<l\aiice<i  in 
Smith  H  Dirttuimn/  of  the  lUhle.  Since  that  lime 
the  opinion  ha«  also  Umju  a«lvanced  further  that 
Mcmnt  Zioa  and  the  ctw  of  David  were  not  the 
upper  liat  the  lower  hill,  and  that  the  latter  wae 
situatoil  on  the  northern  slope  of  Ophel.  T1h<s«> 
views,  of  course.  neces»itate<{  acon>pli*t«  re-cast  in;^ 
of  the  toiK);,'rai>liv,  with  results  that  lia\e  Iteen, 
with  various  niixUticationB,  liefore  the  world  for 
forty  yeai^.  An  regards  the  general  acceptance  of 
these  thciiries  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Warren,  the 
explorer  of  JeruNaleni,  and  C'on<)er,  the  surveyor  of 
western  Palestine;  that  Palmer  and  La  Sbtsnge 
artiong  linguuite ;  that  De  Vogiie,  George  WilUams, 
AVillis,  Clermont  Ganneau,  among  anti(|warie.-^  ami 
scholars  ;  with  many  otiier  scholars,  all  alike  rt  fase 
to  accept  them  :  ami  tliut  not  a  single  ftr<  liitei  I  of 
eminence  has  followed  Fergusson's  views  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock. 

Tlie  sites  a<loptc<l  in  tliis  article  are  those  advo- 
cated by  >\'arn'n  nxA  Conder,  wlin  agree  in  the 
main  puints.   The  reasons  will  be  briedy  indicatctl. 

( 1 )  The  Site  of  the  7>mp/«.— It  was  witliin  the 
Haram  area,  which  is  define*!  '>y  the  ruins  of  its 
gi$;anlic  walls:  Jospplins  fta\s  tliat  th»»  rioisteis 
ri-U'-hi-il  froiri  'valley  lo  valley;'  that  ihewull  uf 
Ophel  joiiiai  lli«  eaxt  cloiriter  ;  ilial  the  teiiiple  was 
on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  that  the  Tower  of  Antonia 
stood  on  a  lofty  rook  north  of  the  hill.  Not  one  of 
these  conditions  can  ho  satisfied  by  Fergusson's 
view,  which  places  the  temple  in  tlie  south-west 
corner  of  the  Harani  and  makes  the  east  wall  start 
northvvanis  CfW}  fret  from  the  !»outh-we>t  eorner 
and  on  the  !f  \el  prirt  ni  the  ri«lge.  This  theory 
«a-s  jiut  forwanl  l.eiore  any  excavations  hml  Ikjch 
attempted  and  when  the  nature  of  the  ground 
was  utterly  unknown.  Tlte  hill  has  now  licen 
contoured,  and  it  seems  certain  that  if  Josephna 
was  right  tha  temple  stood  over  tlie  saered  nek. 
trhicbt  aoooiding  to  De  Voga^  was  jnat  south,  and 


aoconUng  to  Warren,  waa  just  north,  of  the  attar. 

The  latter  alno  makes  it  tlie  foundaticm  of  the  gate 

Nitzotz.  Conder,  on  the  other  hand,  identlfii-^  tlie 
rtK-k.  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  with 
i[  -  f  indat ion  .stone  of  the  Holy  House.  He  then-- 
fore  follows  Josephus  exactly.  Not  only  this :  lie 
follows  a  tradition  aooepte«l  univenally  by  Jew, 
Christian,  and  Moalnn.^  Now  it  is  a  maitint  based 
en  tbe  experience  of  this  officer,  who  has  siveo  Ht 
more  time  and  attention  to  this  subject  than  an^- 
other  traveller  or  scholar,  that  when  a  traiiition  is 
accepte<l  by  all  alike  it  is  p-nerally  true.  From 
ever^'  other  consideration,  indeed,  ( 'onderVs  views 
seem  impregnable.  If  Solomon  l»uilt  his  temple 
w  here  Feivunoo  put  it,  he  either  built  it  half-way 
down  tha  hyi  ami  on  a  steep  slope,  or  he  had  to 
make  enonnona  anb-atmeturea  to  begin  with :  he 
ehflfle  for  Ms  site  a  bill  with  a  slope  of  1  in  5 ;  he 
neglected  the  obviouft  ail\ antages  of  the  iiummit; 
and  he  departed  from  the  utiiversal  cu-tom  of 
chof»ing  the  highci«t  part  of  the  hill  for  temple, 
fortrejie,  or  city.  As  regards  the  {Mii»iiion  of  An- 
tonia, that  agiTes  perfectly  with  the  rnck  scarps  now 
known  to  exist  at  the  north  east  of  the  Haram  area 
and  with  Josephns.  Further,  if  tbe  temple  had 
hem  built  at  tbe  sooth-west  coraer  then  wauJd 
have  lieen  a  break  in  the  oontlnnity  of  the  wall  at 

a  jKtint  f»00  feet  eai^t  of  tlie  snntli  we  t  .  ii:''c--tliat 
is,  at  the  Doiihle  (iale.  No  such  hreaK  m-curs,  and 
no  trace  of  foundations  reniain.s  where  the  east 
wall  of  the  temple  would  have  stood.  The  whole  of 
the  walls  alxmt  the  Haram  have  l»een  examined  at 
different  points ;  they  all  belong  to  the  same  period, 
and  were  built  by  tbe  same  builder.  But,  it  ia 
argued,  Josephus  says  that  the  temple  encloenre 
was  a  stadium  in  length  on  eaeb  side.  Fergu.s.son 
bec^-an,  therefore,  liy  measuring  out  fi  .s]>.ice  of  600 
feet.  Why  •loscjihiis  should  in  one  place  Ik-  consid- 
ered a.s  accurate  as  a  motlem  en^'ineer  ami  in  all 
otiier  places  should  b«  acknowIe«lged  as  a  loose 
and  inaoenrale  writer  b  wA  apparent.  Conder, 
however,  and  those  who  agree  with  him  meet  the 
difHculty  by  supposing  (as  the  Mishnah  also  does) 
that  the  sacred  enclasure,  est i m f tied,  not  measured, 
by  .losephus,  meant  the  sacred  court  within 
w  hich  no  Centile  eould  enter.  (See  Wanen  and 
Comler  s  Jerusalem.) 

(2)  Ths  Sift  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.— Th'w  site  is 
even  more  importaoton  topographical  gmunds  tlian 
tlie  exact  position  of  the  temple.  For  on  it  de- 
pends the  coiir!<e  of  the  seemtd  wall.  On  other 
grounds  it  is  important,  because  the  whole  question 
•  if  tradition  and  its  value  depends  ui»on  it.  If  we 
can  |irove  that  the  second  wall  runs  without  the 
church,  then  Christ  could  never  ha\e  !>e<-n  liuij«-d 
here,  and  the  whole  ma.«s  of  me^iieval  tra^lilions 
comes  toppling  to  the  ground,  dragging  with  them 
a  thousand  superstitions  nnd  traditions  attached  to 
other  places.  Fergo.'^i.Htm  .says  that  the  Domeof  ths 
Hock  is  the  actual  church  built  by  Constantine. 
Now  this  church  was  certainly  destroyetl  by  Hak^m. 
Further,  if  our  view  nf  the  'temple  *U>  correct,  the 
church  <'nu!d  not  have  stood  uii  tliis  site.  But 
a;^Miiist  l'"ei  ■,'ii-son  s  \  ie^v  every  single  writer,  every 
i.il;;rim  and  traveller,  nnd  every  arcliitcct  isarrnyeil. 
riiere  exists  a  long  ctUeim  of  evidence  frotii  the 
Bordeaux  pilgrim  uf  tlte  4th  century'  to  the  present 
dnv,  which,  when  it  is  arranged  tn  chronological 
onWr,  makes  it  im|H>ssiblc  to  doubt  that  the 
iMLsilicji  erected  by  Constautine  was  on  the  site  of 
th"  present  cliuiTh. 
I  \\  as,  however,  tlie  true  site  of  the  Holy 
:  Sepulchre  known  to  the  Christians  of  that  lime? 
The  present  writer  agrees  with  those  w ho  believe 
that  in  the  4th  century  the  site  of  the  Holv 
Sepulchre  waa  utterly  leet  and  fogrgaitea.  There  ui 
not  a  hint  any whsfe  to  show  that  it  was  known  or 
caied  about  No  tntdition  of  it  survived.  When 
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pilgrims  fintt  began  to  %-i8it  the  city  tliey  were 
shown  the  aite  of  the  Afloemioa ;  it  WM  til*  living 

Lord  they  worH!ii|>iM>d,  not  the  dead  diiist  Ae 
for  the  to'mli  itH»-|f.  dun-  never  so  much  as  inquired 
after  it.  \\  li»'n  suites  Ix-j^an  to  Ik>  niaimfnpt»re<l 
tliis  W(iiil<l  (linilitli'>H  1h?  one  of  tin-  hikI 
£a8ebius  willi  uaivete  reconlM  tli»>  Htn  juiM'  of  every- 
body when  they  dug  up  the  gmuinl  cuNi  iiiig  wlint 
they  eftUed  tlie  site  of  the  Lord's  tomb,  and  actually 
did  And  a  tomb  there  t  The  dillealty  of  a  tram* 
ferenee  of  aitee— though  sites  are  sometimes  trans- 
ferrad— is  enormooiily  tncraaaed  in  this  case,  becanne 
there  never  ceased,  during  the  tirno,  wlion  tlin 
transference  was  posgihie,  a  rnntiiiumis  ritrcain, 
first,  of  ChriHtian  pil^^rims,  incliiilin;,'  clcrir.-^  ai  wi  ll 
■a  ignornnl  people,  and  next,  of  Moslem  pilgrims  ; 
Md  ia  onler  to  gain  evidence  for  their  story,  the 
Christiana  who  changed  the  site  would  have  to  get 
the  Moslems  to  join  in  the  fraud.  And  how  wsa 
ttie  mcninr^  of  the  old  ^to  to  be  oblltented  from 
the  niind-^  of  the  people? 

There  are  iiKiny  nihor  questions  ronntn-ted  with 
the  topogmphv  of  tlie  city,  micIi  r.s  tlie  apparent 
confuMion  of  Mount  Zinn,  wiinetiines  with  the  city 
of  David,  and  KometinieM  with  the  temple :  the 
dcAcription  of  tiio  city  given  in  the  Book  of 
Kdiemiah;  the  date  aind  pur^oee  of  the  GoMen 
Gate;  the  Msition  of  the  gates  of  the  dtjr;  the 
course  of  the  lirs^t,  necond,  and  third  walls;  the 
royal  towen* ;  the  Toinlw  of  the  Kings,  with  many 
others  which  ninst  In;  left  for  a  more  (ietaile<i 
invetitigatioa.  Meantime,  to  tix  the  ttite  of  liie 
temple,  Antonia,  the  lir^t  and  xecond  walU,  and 
the  Basilica  of  the  Aoastaf>iH  is  to  go  far  towards 
elearing  up  the  whole  ef  tliiM  dillicult  qneetiott  eoD^ 
aeeted  with  Um  leeoveixof  Jemsalem. 

MotUm  /erfuafein.— The  present  dty  eonldhie 
almiit  48,000  inhahitunt-*.  f>f  wimm  half  are  .lews, 
a  fjuarler  Moslems,  ami  tlie  rest  ChriNtians  of 
vanoiiH  hecti*.  There  are  tlirce  wctM  of  .lews, 
the  Sephardim,  of  Spanifih  origin  ;  the  Aidiken- 
azim,  of  (iemian  or  Polinh  origin,  themselves 
divided  into  several  sects  ;  and  the  ICaraites.  The 
ChriattaiN  eonswt  of  GroekH,  Armenians,  Geor- 
aiaas,  Copts,  Syrians,  Abyssiniam»  LatiBi^  and 
ProtestantA.  Lying  among  not  very  finiile  moan- 
tains,  the  city  ha«  i>ut  little  commerce,  and  practi- 
cally no  mannfactiire«  ;  of  late  year*  it  ha"  grown 
a  con^i'^•ralll>■  way  oiit-icie  it,H  walli*,  tin"  ilull, 
noifonu,  windowle»s»  one-Htorif^i  housen  Htret-chiiii; 
oo  every  side.  The  climate  has  lieen  compartil  to 
that  of  tlie  south  of  France.  Snow  sometimes  falls 
In  Jannaiy  and  February  ;  rains  begin  in  October 
and  continue  to  fall  at  intervals  till  April,  when  a 
cloudlesA  Nky  begins  and  lasts  nntil  October.  There 
are  now  hanks  an'I  hotels,  ami  a  railwny  fioin 
Jafla  to  Jerunaleui  (o4  miles)  wa«  opeued  in  1892. 


The  bast  bosks  en  Jsrosslsm  sie  D»  VoffW't  Temple 
df  JfrumUm:  Wsrren  and  Conder'i  Jn-umilrm  (PaMs- 
HtM  Explorstioo  Fund),  with  its  great  {>ortfolio  of 
pUtM  Wilson's  Ordttamee  Surrep  of  Jeru$ai«m 

f  The  student  dioold  also  oonsult  tho  QuarUHp 

Statrmenl  of  tbe  Pslcstins  Exploration  Fund,  lor  whim 
s  very  good  index  has  been  made.  PaUttint  under  the 
Moitfmu  ( 1*40U ),  bv  Ouj  le  Htrsnge  ( Palestine  Exploratioo 
Fund ).  is  invaliuols  bcososs  it  >■  th«  onir  book  which 
pves  the  eviilenee  of  Arabia  wriU^ra.  Major  CotuliT'.t 
Trmt  Work  in  I'xltMin*  (1X78)  also  ootitainii  an  cxc  llent 
chaoter  oo  JcruMltin.  Ami  for  arohitccture  there  is  the 
Work  of  Pn>fe»*or  Hayter  Lewis  on  tin-  Dome  of 

th<>  U»ck.  Kp<>  alftij  fW-iuint  and  Palmer,  JrruMtlem,  thr 
C.I9  0/  ffrriyl  nn<t  S.ila.l>n  (  1K72  :  4th  <-l.  !>««);  Sod 
ttie  acticlrf  Cai  vakt,  .'i  n  -t.  M  m  i  aiikkh,  CaOaalMB, 
UoDrasT,  liAXiiwiM,  Hom  ii  ai  lkkm,  Omaic 

JerI'salkM  Hl.sHOi'Kir.    In  lH4l.nt  the  instance 
of  Frederick- William  IV.  of  Prux<«iA  and  by  the 
of  C^nt  BuuKen,  an  arrangement  was 
I  to  institute  a  bisliopric  at  Jerusalem  in  con- 
with  the  united  Church  of  £ngland  and 


ludand,  and  under  tlie  joint  protection  of  En^aad 
and  i'niBsia.  The  right  of  appointment  was  to 
lie  alternately  with  each  of  ihe  pinteeting  govern- 

nieiits.  The  n;.'reenifnt  in»'t  with  strt-iiuou?.  o|>iHisi. 
ti<in  on  the  )iart  of  tlie  TmcLariun  section  of^  the 
L'liurch  (il  Ilii;,'l)inil,  a>  f  \rlii(iiii;^'  >\  inpathy  with 
the  Uonmn  C'uthnlic  C'liiircli,  and  courting  inter- 
communion with  Proteftunt,  non-eni^conal  Prufsia ; 
and  Newman  regarded  it  as  *  the  tliird  Mow.  whidi 
finally  Rhattere<l  his  faith  in  the  AngHcaa  Gmich.' 
The  first  bishop,  Alexander,  was  a  convoted 
German  Jew  M  ho  had  taken  onlei-s  in  the  English 
Clnirch.  On  his  death  flS4'>),  Bihhoji  Col  at,  a 
(iernian  Swis-  w  ho  had  lieen  in  the  fer\  ice  of  the 
London  Mivsionaiy  Society,  was  apiiointed  by 
I'ru!«Hia.  He  died' in  1879*;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  thinl  bishop,  Batelay  (named  by  England),  in 
1883,  no  successor  was  anpointed.  Prossia  with* 
drew  from  the  agreement  in  1886;  and  since  1887 
the  hitthopric  is  a  miKsionaty  bishonric  of  the 
Churvh  of  England  exclusively.  See  Hcchler,  The 
Jerujtalrm  Jitsliuprir  (  1KH3). 

Jerusaleni  Artichoke*  or  Topinamburi 
{HilnmthM  tMberonu),  a  plant  of  tbe  natural 
order  CompoeltaF,  and  of  the  aamo  geamwith  tho 
common  SanAower  (q.v.),  is  a  nalive  of  Bradl. 

The  word  Jerusalem,  in  the  English  name,  is  a 
«»rruption  of  the  Italian  m'ranole,  'sunflower;'  the 
narnc  urtirhoke  i»  merely  from  a  fUi>jtor»ed  similarity 
of  tla\our  in  the  entalile  jiart — tlie  tuU-r-  to  the 
(;iol)o  artichoke.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has 
straight,  sparsely  branching  Stems  from  8  to  13 
feefeb^,  and  many  rongb,  ovate,  acute  stalked 
leaves;  and  in  Uie  end  of  antnmn,  thooch  rarely  ia 
Seotland,  produces  yellow  floweim  membliag  tlHwe 
of  the  c«unnion  sun- 
flower, but  smaller 
The  thick,  HeKhy,  and 
knotted  perennial  root 

tiroduces,  pretty  close- 
y  around  it,  oval  or 
roundish  tuben,  some- 
times thirty  or  fifty  in 
number,  which  are  red- 
dish on  the  outside, 
and  wliiti^li  within,  in 
a|)|M'araiice  very  simi- 
lar t<i  |M>tat«>eH.  They 
have  a  sweetish,  mnci- 
lafdnotts  taste  when 
lioued,  nad  are  much 
more  wateiy  and  lean 
nourishing  than  pota* 
toen.  They  are,  now- 
ever,  very  palatable, 
when  projK-rly  |>iepared 
with  sauce,  aud  make 
very  good  soup.  The 

fdant  is  also  useful 
or  fodder  for  cattle, 
yielded  by  its  leaves 
and  the  more  tender 
parts  of  the  steiiin. 
The  stems  and  leaves 
contain  much  nitre, 
and  have  lieen  umhI  for 
making  potash.  The 
lihre  is  used  for  making 
cordage  and  eoaiwe  cloth, 
is  si-arcelv  an  n^rricnltural  crop  in  Britain,  although 
it  i»  to  some  ext.'hf  in  -ome  jiart**  of  Knrope.  It 
wa.H  known  in  i'.nL'li-ti  ^.-aniens  Iw-fi'ic  tiie  piMato, 
to  w  hich  it  in  MHiie  me^ure  j;a\  e  place  It  ih 
generally  propagated  by  small  tnU  r^.  or  mttinpi 
of  tuljers,  like  tlie  potato;  and  its  cultivation  ih  in 
most  respects  similar,  although  the  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  very  difTerent.  In  America  it  is  i 
called  Canada  potato  or  Virginia  potato. 


Jenualetm  Artichoke 
(ircMMiM«a  mAcTMesl. 

The  Jerusalem  artirbobe 
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JcraMdcn  Chamher.  See  Yrwnmofm. 

Jervnillx  Abbey  (pronounced  J(irris),  a 
miueil  Ci>«tercian  abliey  of  Yorkshire,  ISJ  miles 
N\V.  of  Ripon.  It  was  built  in  1156  by  monks 
from  the  Yorkshira  nioiiMteiy  of  Byland,  and  waa 
diiiuiantled  in  1939,  its  Iwfc  and  twenty -third  abbot 
having  lieen  hanged  two  yean  before  for  his  share 
in  the  PilRrininne  of  (Jrare.  Itii  Rcanty  rains  were 
excnvaUnl  in  1H03  by  tin?  Karl  of  Aik'^burj-. 

Jervifl*  "SiB  John.  8ee  St  Vincent  ( Earl ). 
Je§l.  or  Tbsi  (ane.  jStittm  or  jEttt),  a  walled 

town  ol  Italy,  17  niile«  by  mil  SW.  nf  Anoona, 
lias  a  catiic<lral,  a  tovvn  liouse  with  ^ootj  tiifiuref, 
niainifact iin-H  of  silk,  paper,  Konp,  &c.,  anci  a  tratle 
in  wine,  olive  oil,  corn,  and  cbccf<e.  Here  the 
Emperor  I'reileiick  II.  waa  Inm.    Vop.  1S;11& 

Jes»aiiiine.  f>te  Jasmine. 

Jesse*  EiiWAiU),  a  popular  writer  on  natural 
history,  wiu*  1mm  n  at  Hut  inn  ( 'ran^w  ick,  Yorkshire, 
14tli  January  17H0.  Ho  lH.*cauie  clerk  in  a  govern- 
ment otiice,  and  was  successively  secretary  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  commissioner  of  hackney-coaches,  and 
deputy  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  parks  and 
MOwm  He  died  at  BrighUui,  28tb  March  1868. 
His  book*  taclode  Oteanm^  m  NaUatU  ffittory 
( lS.12-35),  An  Aii<jU-rH  Rnmhlea  { 1836),  Scenes  ami 
Titles  of  Coinitn/  Life  (1844),  Aiirn/otes  of  Dugs 
(1846),  and  L,,i„,r^  on  Sattiral  History  (18«1); 
be^tides  etliliuu!*  of  Walton's  Coinjdete  Angler, 
W'Wxief^Stlborm,  and  liilchie's  WindMar  Ca$tt$,  Bee 
Mrs  Houittoan's  Sylmnut  Redivimu  VLowl.  1890). 
— JuHN  Ukneaoe  Jkssb,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
waa  bom  in  1815,  and  at  an  eariy  Age  filled  »  plan 
in  the  seeretary's  department  of  the  Admiralty  at 
Whitehall.  He  had  already  writton  j humus  and 
j>!ayH  witlmnt  sucochs,  when  he  found  liis  work  in 
a  series  of  bright  and  interesting  works  in  the  lield 
of  domestic  history,  which  ha\e  yet  far  more  than 
their  mere  reodableness  to  coinniend  them  to 
geiiernl  readers,  if  not  to  serious  students.  These 
are  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Englcmd  Huring  the 
Meim  of  the  Stuart*  (1840),  Memoirt  of  the  Court 
of  London  from  the  Rein^vHon  of  JtiSS  to  the  Death 
of  (,'t'rrge  J  I.  (Ht.T),  (Imrgr  S'firi/n  nnd  his  Con- 
troit'ornrifs  (1X43-44),  Miiiitnis  uf  the.  Pretenders 
and  tlirir  Ailhin'iits  ( 184.')),  llichard  the  Third  and 
/lis  i'otitiiii/ioniries  (lH(i2),  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  nnd  Reign  of  King  George  the  Third  (1867), 
the  last  hie  best  book.  Other  works  are  his 
IMemry  and  Hiatorieal  Memorials  of  London 

il847):  London:  its  Celebrated  Characters  and 
temarkable  Flares  (1871):  and  Memoirs  of  Cele- 
biiilid  Etonians  ( 1875).    He  died  7tli  July  1874. 

Je88€  Window*  a  window  that  had  the  genea- 
logieid  tree  of  Jesse,  father  of  David,  painted  on  ita 
glass  or  acalptured  oq  the  nmlUooa.  Bnch  were 
onee  eommon  in  ehnrehes. 

JfCMOr*  ''allod  Kasda,  a  town  of  Bengal, 
capital  of  a  ili^irict,  74  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Cal- 
cutta. Pop.  8495.  Since  the  opt  inn;:  ot  ilie  Cen- 
tral BengaJ  Railway  Jeasor  has  develuued  into  a 
tniding<mait  of  some  importance  in  loeaJ  products. 

Jest-books  are  of  two  kindu  :  lollfit  ions  of 
witty  !*a.vings  and  jiraclical  jokes  wliii  ti  go  under 
the  iiuinet*  of  certain  luen  wiio  were  celebrated  in 
their  day  as  'merry  fellows,'  and  collections  of 
faoetin*.  gathered  from  many  sourees,  ancient  and 
modem.  Of  the  first  class  Turlton's  Jesto  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  ty^  among  Knglish  Imoks  of 
faceti.T.  Hero  all  the  jej<ts  and  practical  jokes  are 
a'<ciil»'<l  to  that  popular  Kliwilietlmn  comedian,  or 
j  iilirr  I'litl'u.iii  ;  hut  prohjililv  not  a  siM;:le  one  of 
till  111  is  ;;.  nnine  or  autiicntic.  TliiM  Unik,  in  fiwt, 
is  biniply  a  catchix-nnv  collection  of  jests  taken  out 
of  older  boolut,  and  fathered  on  Tarlton  after  his 
death  io  order  to  ■timulate  ita  eale  and  popnlari^. 


A  notable  example  ia  foand  in  Tarltonls  device  to 
reach  London  withovt  expense,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  the  country  and  with  an  empty  purw :  be 

contrived  to  have  fiiniself  arix»sted  as  a  'seininarj- 
priest'  and  taken  up  to  the  nietmnolis,  wlieiv  be 
was  at  once  recogni»e<l  ami  ►'Ct  at  liiM-rty.  This  i* 
a  variant  of  the  well-known  story  of  ICalielais,  with 
his  three  packets  of  harmless  wood-ashes,  lalkelled 
'  PohMm  for  the  King.'  *  Poison  for  the  Qneen.' 
'  PoboD  for  Ibe  DaupUa.'  And  it  reappean  in 
another  jest-book  of  the  same  class,  in  tue  com- 
jKxition  of  which  the  learned  man  under  whose 
name  it  goes  hud  no  more  share  than  he  had  in 
that  of  the  Talmud,  namely,  The  Witty  and  Enitr- 
taining  Exjiloits  if  Heorgc  Uuchanun,  commonly 
called  the  King's  Fool.  Another  old  £liiglish 
book  of  tliis  kind  is  the  Jests  of  S<-ogin,  wnldi 
the  enteipriiiiig  priater  foisted  on  the  pablto— «a 
w  aa  also  done  in  the  eaae  of  the  Tale$  of  tit 
Mad  Mm  of  Gotham  (see  GOTHAM) — as  having 
l)een  compiled  by  '  A.  B.  of  Phiiticke  Doctour, 
meaning  the  facetious  Andrew  Borde.  In  this 
book  Scogin,  or  Scogan,  'a  sclioller  of  O.xford,'  w 
renrcsenteil  as  playing  all  sort«  of  tricks,  most  of 
wnich  are  found  in  earlier  collections,  and  all  are 
traceable  to  French,  Italian,  and  Asiatic  eMiurie:%. 
For  example,  with  the  help  of  his  '  chamber-fellow,' 
he  cheats  a  simple  nnide  ont  of  half  bis  flock  of 
sheep  by  persuading  liini  that  they  are  really  li'vs 
— a  trii\;  w  hich  not  only  occurs  in  medieval  Laiia 
collection.s  and  all  the  jest  Isjoks  of  Euro|he,  hut 
huM  its  probable  original  in  on  old  Indian  work 
entitled  Hitojmdesa  ( a  Sanskrit  form  of  the  Fables 
of  Filitay,  or  Bid]>at ),  where,  in  like  manner,  three 
sharpers  cheat  a  Brahman  of  a  goat  he  u»  carrying 
to  sacrifice,  by  making  him  believe  it  ia  a  dog. 

I  of  other  iest  books  the  Pleeucmt  Cbncette  of  Old 

I  Unhsdii,  tin  Mrrrif  Londoner,  is  a  gooti  example, 
alheit,  as  usiiai,  containinj^  little  that  is  not  found 
ols<'where.  Ohl  Holison  is  ii  lodlirmed  practical 
joker,  and  many  of  his  l>cbt  conceits  turn  on 
merely  ver1>al  quibbles.  Two  more  hooks  of  tUa 
daae  are  the  Juts  of  George  J'eele,  the  player, 
and  Arehy  Arwuirong^s  B*tnguet  of  Jtttt;  aad  It  ii 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  their  aamea  are  all 
that  is  theirs  in  the  collections. 

The  oldcist  known  English  jest-1>ook  is  A  Ifin'idred 
Mery  Tnlys  (HlM)Ut  l.'t'i.'i),  to  which  the  lively 
Beatrice  refers  when  shi-  say.s  to  lk?nedick.  in  Murh 
Ado  about  Nothing  i  Act  II.  scetie  i. ),  '  Will  you  tell 
me  who  told  you  that  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I 
had  all  mv  good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  Mtrrg 
Tales  f '  Next  in  order  of  date  and  of  interest  alee 
— ia  Mery  Tedes,  Wittie  Questions,  and  Quicko  An- 
tnrereji,  ivry  Mery  and  Pleasant  to  be  Redde  ( about 

•  1.").;."  i.  From  these  two  the  compilers  of  suUm  ii  ni-nt 
jf—i  iMtoks  in  the  early  yean*  of  the  17th  centurx  drew 
very  fieel\,  with  one  milalile  exception,  Taylor's 
ll'it  and  Slirth  (i.e.  John  Taylor,  the  Water  iKWl ), 
which,  he  tells  u-i  in  the  lengthy  title-page,  be 
'chargeably  collected  out  of  Taverns,  Ominaries, 
Innes,  Bowling  ^reenea  and  Alleys,  Ale-ltoosee, 
T(thac«*o  shops,  High  way  es  and  Water- pasnages.' and 
w  hidi  i.-4  '  rumie  up  nnd  fashioned  int'>  (.'linches, 
Hulls,  (^uirkes,  Vi  rk' s,  t/uips  and  Jerkes  ;  aiMiiliegju- 
uticallv  buudle<l  up  at  the  re<|ue!«t  of  John  tJarrett's 
(Jhowt'  (  U».'{.»).  Tliis  i.s  by  far  the  most  original  of 
all  our  knglish  jest- Imoks— by  which  we  mean  that 
it  contains  very  few  nf  tlie  talcs  fiuind  in  the 
earlier  c<d lections.  And  if  we  seek  for  the  reaeoa 
of  this,  it  is  probablv  to  be  foond  in  the  snperior 
ailvantages  which  Yaylor  jxjssessed  over  mere 
lil<'rary  hacks — w  ho  were  able  only  '  t<»  make 
new  isMiks  iis  ajMitliecarie-s  iiiukr  new  mi\tiire»«, 
hy  iMuuing  out  ot  one  vet«»el  into  aiiotiier' — in  his 
j.roles-ion  of  a  Thames  waterman,  which  must 
Lave  brought  him  into  contact  with  all  sorts  and 

ootiditioiia  of  men,  from  whom,  more  espeoiaily 
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Mft-ea|»taiiw,  be  probably  leara«d  ft  goodly  portion 
of  the  jwta  he  teib  no  qaaintly. 

The  earliest  rollcrtions  are  larjjelv  <l<'rive<l  from 
claHiiical  and  iii<iiiki>li  sources,  amt  suine  of  the 
talett  art-  <'xri'tMiiTi;4ly  i-imi-xi",  even  i)l)?»<'pn<:>.  Mjiny 
are  at  the  expent^e  of  tbo  monks  and  friars,  Avhwe 
Steed  and  licentiousneBS  are  the  suhjects  of  imsiMir- 
ug  ridicoleii  Not  a  few  exhibit  women  in  no  very 
favooralile  llghk,  whether  maids  or  matroos,  and 
tb«Be  we  may  be  rare  are  the  invcation  ol  miao* 
gynikt  chnrchmen.  Such  tales  show  that  women 
wore  helil  in  almost  as  low  oitimiition  in  Europe 
during  the  niiilillu  ajjes,  and  loii;;  aft<T,  a»  they 
»»eeni  t-vi-r  to  luive  Wvii  in  A-iatic  count rit  s  ;  runl 
tliore  can  lie  little  <lonlit  that  this  was  due  mainly 
to  the  monks  and  friars,  for  whom  our  own  Chaucer 
bad  aeldom  a  good  word  to  say.  There  is,  how- 
ever. ceuideraMe  himow  in  some  of  these  tales 
at  tiM  eipeoM  d  women ;  and,  after  all,  human 
natare  ia  very  mnch  the  same  in  every  and 
place:  aa,  for  ♦'xatnplf?,  in  the  story  of  t!ip  yoiuii: 
woman  who  ;;rii'voi|  for  the  dentli  of  licr  liuslwiii<i, 
and  her  fatluT  tiii  <i  in  vain  to  c()MS4ile  li<!r  by  say- 
ing that  he  bail  ai>t  her  another  husband,  hut  she 
deehured  ahe  would  have  bira  not ;  however,  when 
they  «m  all  aoted  at  dinner,  she  whispered  to 
blm,  amidat  her  tohe,  *  Father,  where  is  this  same 
young  man  that  is  to  be  my  husband  ?'  To  which 
the  utory-teiler  adds  the  'moral '  that  'by  this  ye 
may  see' that  it  i>  no  more  womlcr  for  A  WOUiaB  to 
weep  than  for  a  gooKo  to  go  l»art'foot.' 

Tne  liewt  known  of  English  colli-ctioii.'*  of  faoetia* 
la  Joe  Millfrg  Jf4it-Iiook,  or  the  WU'»  Vtuie  Mecum, 
which,  even  in  it«  urigiual  form  ( 1739),  is  a  mere 
CMBpilatioB  of  wittidsma,  drawn  by  the  venatile 
John  MoCtlev  mainly  from  Ulth  and  17th  eentmy 
j«Bt>h<>nkH,  tde  liest  joke  in  it  bein^  the  name  of 
Joaeph  Miller  ( 1»>J<4-1738)  on  the  title-page ;  for. 
though  a  comedian  l)y  iirof«>.'->*ioti,  it  i><  said  that  he 
was  never  known  t^i  make  a  joke  in  liis  life.  Thow 
who  are  well  acquainteii  with  the  humorous  liu-ra- 
ton  of  other  coontrica  as  well  as  that  of  our 
owa  nnat  omfaM  that  If  our  jest-books,  both 
MMiMii  and  nMd«m»  were  atrippwi  of  all  that  is 
borrowed,  the  number  of  jokes  ^t  we  ean  fairly 
claim  would  1k»  exceedingly  fi-w  indeed.  Hut,  for 
the  matter  of  tliat.  no  other  eouiilry  is  Iw'ttcr.  The 
bite  Mr  Halston  lian  ju.-*tly  rfinarki'd  iliat  'an 
unfamiliar  jest  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  lower 
Strata  of  fiction.'  The  best  jokes  have  Itwn  for 
ages  known  alike  to  the  Russian  or  Norwegian 
peasant,  the  rine-dreaser  of  Prance  or  Spain,  the 
Italian  rustic,  the  Ai|cyllahii«  crofter,  the  wander- 
ing Arab,  the  laxaruras  Prrsian,  the  peaeeful 
Hin<iu,  and  tlie  crafty  riiinese.  We  pass  over 
the  ii-  of  njounl«'lMink  jest  which  has  of  late 
year*  <  omc  into  vogue  in  the  comers  of  many 
Atnericau  newspapers,  as  it  is  likely  soon  to 
ti^ri«h  of  its  own  infirmitiea.  Most  of  the  early 
ynigfi«»i  jest-books  mentioned  in  thb  article  are 
■nw,  is  tbeir  original  forms,  of  extreme  rarity, 
•Itboogh  there  most  have  been  many  and  luge 
•dIUons  of  them.  Mr  W.  C.  HarJttt— who  has 
reprinlwl  a  consiilerable  nuni)M-r  of  ihcm  in  his 
Shidi  f.rj>«itrr.  ./i  \t  !irM,k»  ( .1  vols.  IH»Vt ).  w  iili  valuaMe 
prefiir*^  and  not«'.H  tliiiik-*  that  they  were  literally 
'tliuni)>ei|  nut  of  exist<.>nce  ; '  hut  this  can  lutrdly 
aoeoaut  for  their  exceeding  rarity,  and  we  are 
laiber  disposed  to  believe  that  vast  numbers  of 
eopiaa  were  destroyed  during  the  Puritanical 
tim«>  along  with  much  more  vrUnable  biioks ;  and, 
when  tlie  reaction  set  in  with  the  Restoration, 
they  would  \w  considered  fix  old  fashionetl,  ami  the 
wits  wdtild  liegin  afrvsli.  though  tbev  did  not 
disdain  to  make  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  anti- 
quated jest- boohs. 

Bssiike  the  bsalH  slianfy  bisMeBlslly  SMnllensd.  aost 
linirtliiM  rf  MklsMsad  ef  shsHMwks  eontsln  Jests. 


Agdn,  many  books  of  this  dau  sr*  roughly  ^>np«d  as 
'FMetis'  ill  booksellera'  lists,  especially  if  more  or  leu 
ffrivoi»f$  in  diaracter.  Good  Eogliih  jest-books  of  ths 
Cavalier  iicnod  are  the  WatmintUr  iJroUtry,  Choice 
/>ro/{ery,sod  Alerr/i  DrolUrp^  reptinted  by  Mr  JL  Bobeits 
of  Boiitoii  {t  vols.li-  ties  atiioles  bmrai,  Ciur-nooBi, 
Folklore,  and  GOTBaH. 

Jeaten*  Court,  persons  who  were  kept  in  the 
boowdiMds  of  princes  and  lesser  dignitaries  to  fur- 
nish amusement  by  their  real  or  aflected  folly,  and 
hence  commonly  called  Court  Fools.    At  what 

time  tlicy  were  inlnxluccd  into  Kurojwan  courts 
hjus  not  lM:'cn  pn'oisfly  Ofccrtaiufxi,  lnit  tlicre  Ls 
rt'jwoii  to  hupposf  tliat  they  existc<i  in  lui^^iaiid 
during  the  period  of  our  Saxon  history,  and  cer- 
tainlv  in  the  reign  «f  William  tlie  Conqueror,  sinoa 
an  almost  oooteinporary  historian,  Maitre  Wace. 
has  left  a  enrious  account  of  the  preservation  of 
William's  life,  when  bo  was  only  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, by  his  fool  Gole*i.  Otner  fools  whose 
nriniPH  have  dcscemlod  arc  tlie  Ilitard  of  Ednmnd 
Ironside,  the  Will  Somers  of  Hcniy  VIII.,  .\n.liie 
Armstrong,  who  lost  his  otlice  for  Jt'st^*  wlncli  tlif 

1M-ttyniinded  Laud  could  not  endure;  and  in 
•'ranee  Caillet  and  Trilwulet  in  tin-  lime  of  Francia 
I.,  and  Chioot  in  the  reign  of  Heuiy  IIL  Trtbonlet 
figures  in  Rabelus,  and  fo  tbe  bwo  of  Hugo's  L$ 
roi  sum  use  and  of  Verdi's  Ilifjitletto.    The  last 

t private  i>cr!*on  to  keen  a  fool  in  England  is  said  to 
lave  l)een  Sir  rc.\all  Uroca.H.  w  lio  dii-d  in  WM). 
In  Douces  lllustiiitions  of  Hhuke-iin^trc  (1807)  will 
\ie  found  a  yery  intcrui«ting  dissertation  on  clowns 
and  fwds,  with'  an  account  of  tbeir  peculiar  drsss, 
the  motley  coat,  the  tight  breeebat  idth  of 
different  oblouia,  the  cowl  hearing  aasea'  can  and 
crested  with  a  eoeksoomb,  and  the  bauble,  a  short 
staff  with  a  ridiculous  head.  Douce  divides  them 
into  nine  clasHes,  and  finds  the  parent  of  the  Shake- 
spearian stajKedio«minUia*viea'of  thanystariaa 
and  moralities. 

In  the  East  the  office  of  jester  existed  in  the  8th 
centuty,  and  probably  much  earlier  in  India.  The 
famous  Calif  Bwoun  al-Raachid  bad  a  jester  named 
Bahaldl,  amno  «l  vbosa  siqpinfi  ami  doings  hava 
been  pfeserved  br  Arabian  writers.  He  n|>}H>ar« 
to  have  po»s«^e<I  vivacity,  wit,  and  oli^crvaiion, 
which  wen',  however,  often  conceale«l  un<ler  a  ma-^k 
of  (-irii|iliL  iiy ,  ami  In'  \v  ju<  |HM  niitted  to  take  j^ieat 
liliertiea  with  tlie  caiil  m  courtiers.  *  1  wifh,  said 
Haronn  to  him  one  day,  '  I  wish  yon  would  procure 
me  a  Ust  of  all  the  fotds  in  Uagdad.'  '  That  would 
be  dilBeult,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,'  replied 
the  jester;  'but  if  you  desire  to  know  the  wist 
men.  the  catalogue  may  soon  be  enmpleted.*  This 
fouiiil  iiH  —niiitiitis  mutnndis — into  En^'Ii.Hh 
jest  InMiks  in  tlie  Hith  century.  t)ne  da\  lialialul 
was  di^.  o\ etcil  M  ate*!  on  the  ralil  .*  lliioue,  for 
which  Ilarouu  awarded  him  a  whipping  ;  then  said 
the  ji>ster,  '()  Commander  of  the  t-'aitliful,  1  sat  in 
this  seat  only  half  an  hour  and  have  been  whipped 
for  doing  so;  what  do  yon  desen-e  who  sit  in  it 
every  day?'  The  jester  doubtlesii  thought  the 
sliglit  scourging  he  received  was  ampiv  comjien- 
Huteil  l>\  the  hag  of  gold  pieces  wliidi  HarouS 
ordered  to  Ik?  given  to  liim  for  bis  witty  remaik. 

I''iom  the  practical  jokes  |Miiiulariy  /v>ciilie<l  to 
Itumakistiian,  be  may  he  st,>UHl  tlie  Sco;.'in  of 
Mndmsi  A  collection  of  bis  icsts  in  the  Tamil 
language  was  translated  Into  kuglish  and  TeltkgA 
by  Namdn  Sawmy,  and  pnblislMd  at  Sladrss  ln 
1H39,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  almost  identical  with 
tales  a-Hcriln"*!  to  Eun>|K*an  c<»urt  je^t'  i"..  siu  h  tisour 
Khtrli-h  S<o;:in  and  the  Italian  <h(?i.11i  Tlii-. 
alniiwi  unknown  little  Uxik  e\pl mis  Imw  he  wa.n 
endowed  with  so  much  wit  that  he  Ixn^ame  the 
grea(««Ht  jester  in  the  world,  and  hy  iho  exerciKO 
of  this  wit  at  the  court  of  a  raja,  wa-*  able  III  BMlia* 
tain  himself  and  family.  Like  the  Kuropaan  eotirt 
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jMten,  RamakiHtnan'H  too  rt>a*ly  wit  frequently 
moMil  bk  nyal  master's  wratli ;  but  tlMMIgb  wtnie- 
tinM  oondemneil  to  death  he  always  evaded  it^ 
and  WM  again  and  agnin  reomved  with  favour 

tlirou;,'h  his  irresistible  dndlery.  His  josL'i,  Imw- 
ever,  liave  none  of  the  coais»_'iit>t«  wliirli  i>  the  i-liicf 
characteriHtic  of  his  wesiei  n  lirotliren  ;  im- t'xiunple, 
in  hiB  counterpart  to  the  well-known  je«l  of  .Set>gin, 
when  the  king  commanded  hini  never  to  show  \m 
faoe  iu  the  royal  presence  again,  he  saves  prr)pricty 
and  carries  out  liiH  jettt  by  entering  with  a  large  pot 
over  his  head  and  down  to  hia  siioulden.  see 
Dr  Doran'a  Uittorif  of  Court  Fools  ( IH58). 

Jesuits  or  SociETV  OF  Jesi  s,  a  celebrateil 
religiuus  onlor  of  the  Honmn  r.'vtliolie  Ciiuroh, 
wlwh  ha.s  tilled  a  large  H)»ace  in  the  eccleHia-stical 
aiBd  aven  the  political  luHtor^'  of  the  world.  It 
waa  founded  in  1534  by  Ignatius  Loyola  (q. v.),  in 
concert  with  five  asaociateo — Peter  I^  Fevre,  a 
Savoyard ;  three  Siianianis— James  Laine/,  Francis 
Xa\  itT,  and  Nichohif*  Holculilla  ;  and  a  P<n  lii;;iie.se 
naine<l  H<><liii;iii>7..  The  original  object  of  n.HS4K'ia- 
ticm  w.xH  iiiiiiteil  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
aud  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of  infidels ;  but 
as  all  accem  to  the  Holy  Land  was  preclnded  by 
tbeoatbnakof  a  warwiw  tbeTurka,  the  asnociates 
tamed  their  thoaghti  to  a  mote  coiupreliensive 
ot^nisation,  specially  designe<l  to  meet  tbo«e  more 
modem  requirements  which  bail  arisen  since  the 
Keforniation.  With  this  view,  Ignatius  Loyola, 
with  Lainez  and  I^e  Fevre,  having  meanwhile  re- 
Cruited  several  new  a»sociat«i,  repaired  to  Home  in 
and  submitted  t<>  the  |K)pe,  Paul  III.,  the  rule 
of  tba  proposed  order,  the  great  um  of  which  was 
aarawed  in  their  adopted  motto :  Ad  Mqj'orem 
Dei  Glorimn  (*To  the  greater  glory  of  God ') ;  and 
the  vow  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  threefold 
obligations  common  to  all  Catholic  religions  orders, 
of  chastitv,  poverty,  and  ol>edience,  lomjiri^i-d  a 
fourth,  whereby  the  members  bound  tlieniHeives 
unreservedly  to  go  as  missionaries  to  any  country 
which  the  pope  might  indicate  to  them.  *Tho 
new  rule  was  approved  bj  a  bull  of  1510}  and 
in  the  following  year  tba  association  waa  pnu»- 
ticall^  inangnrated  at  Rome,  by  the  election  of 
Ignatius  Lovida  a-s  its  rin*t  general. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  Hooiety  ha.s 
on<lergoiie  few  nitwlilli  Mtious.  Altlioii;,'li  it  is  com- 
monly repre»ente<i  as  absolutely  monarchical,  yet 
the  authority  of  the  general  is,  in  many  respect*», 
Btrietly  limited.  It  is  true  that  the  general— who 
b  elected  by  a  congregation  of  profe^sciod  members, 
composed  of  two  eleeted  fathers  in  each  province 
t4M^tlier  with  the  provincial— holds  his  office  for 
lire;  and,  nltlioii;.li  In-  is  nided  in  his  government 
by  a  council  of  h\e  as,sisiiuits,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
follow  their  a<lvice  even  wlicn  niiiiiiiiiinus.  These 
assistants  are  elected  by  the  same  congregation 
tliat  elects  the  general,  and  remain  in  oMlea  during 
bia  life.  £ach  assistant  bas  a  more  immediate 
ebaive  of  a  group  of  provinces  and  missioina  called 
an  Assistancy,  formed  mainly  at'cording  to  the 
principal  EuropeaJi  languagtM— Italian,  German, 
Fiencti,  Spanish,  and  En<.'lish.  Dut  though  the 
^nerol  is  thus  alKsoliit«ly  free  in  his  decisions,  he 
IS  strictly  b<iund  by  the  constitutions  of  the  order  ; 
nor,  although  he  may  dispense  in  particular  caseM, 
is  he  competent  of  his  own  autboritv  to  annul  or 
to  alter  any  <rf  the  cfinstifentkina.  Another  check 
OB  meraly  arbitrary  )K)wer  and  ontlet  for  com- 
plainta  may  be  inentiime<l.  Ev<>rv  tlirr>e  years  a 
Congregation  of  Proeuratorw.  as  it  i-.  railed,  is 
f>umnioned  by  the  gciuTal.  This  is  coni|x>seil  of 
a  deputy  chosen  by  vote  iu  each  province  to  go  t4) 
Home  or  elsewhere,  and  lay  the  condition  and  needs 
of^  the  province  personally  before  the  general. 
When  all  the  deputies  are  asHembled,  they  lia%*e 
under  tbe  prauilency  of  tha  gsnaial  alwagra  to  vote 
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on  and  decide  one  question— whether  there  ii 
any  need  of  convoking  a  general  congregation. 
Altbungh  no  initanea  «l  depoeition  liaa  «*«r 
oeenrred,  the  general  himself  to  liable  to  be  de> 

posed  by  the  M  ntcm  e  of  such  a  getieral  cnii;:ii';:;i 
tion,  in  certain  conlingencie.s  whicli  are  >peciticalJy 
{Miinted  out  \i\  the  constitntioii.H. 

The  bmly  over  which  this  general  presides  con- 
sbts  of  four  clai<sei< :  (I)  Professed,  who,  having 
passed  through  all  preparatory  stages,  which  OMtt- 
monly  extend  over  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even 
a  longar  period,  have  solemnly  taken  the  vows 
dcecribed  above,  including  that  of  obedience  to  the 
|M)pe.  It  is  from  this  cla-ss  alone  that  the  general 
ami  all  the  In^rlier  oMicials  of  the  society  are  chosen. 
(2)  Oiadjutois.  s]iiritual  anil  teni|M)ral :  the  fonner 
—  who  have  coni|plct«<l  their  slndies,  and  have 
(seldom  iHjfore  their  thirl v  second  year,  or  even 
later)  been  admitted  to  'lioly  orde'rs— being  de- 
signed to  aasiat  tlie  profesaed  in  preaching,  teaeb* 
ing,  and  the  direction  of  souls ;  the  latter  being 
lay-brothers,  t«>  whom  the  minor  and  menial  offices 
of  the  society  are  asisignwl.  ('A)  Schohistics.  who. 
having  pas.sc<l  througii  the  nf>vitiate,  are  engageii 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  either  in  pun<uing  their 
own  studies,  or  iu  teaching  in  the  various  schools 
of  the  order.  (4)  Ijastly,  novices,  who,  after  a 
short  trial  as  'pustulanta'  for  admission,  an 
engai^ed  for  two  years  exelnsively  in  spintaal 
exercises,  prayer,  meditation,  ascetic  reatling,  or 
ajtcetic  jiractiees,  and  generally  in  a  course  of 
»lis<iplinary  training.  The  a<lnnnistrative  and 
exet'utive  government  of  the  8<K:iety,  thronghout 
the  various  provinces  or  mis.-i<ins  into  which  it  is 
divided,  is  entrusted,  under  the  general,  to  mo- 
vindab,  who  are  named  by  tli«  geueial,  and  Bold 
office  commonly  for  at  leaat  tiirea  yaark  In  aaeh 
separate  province  there  are  three  kinda  of  eom* 
mnnitics— jirofetUMxl  bouses  or  residences,  colleges, 
and  novitiates.  The  bead-siii)erior  in  each  i» 
ap{H>intc4l  by  the  general,  who  receives  at  stated 
intervals  a  det«ile<l  report  of  the  character,  conduct, 
and  position  of  each  memlier  of  the  society.  In  idl 
these  gradations  the  sultordination  is  eomplet^ 
and  ti^  obligation  of  obedience  is  imniediaAo  and 
unreserved ;  and  one  of  tba  moat  familiar  aeenw* 
tions  against  tlie  society  ia  that  thia  dnty  off  Mind 
and  inijtliiit  ol)e<lience  makes  the  superior  the  M>le 
and  liiiiil  arbiter  of  conscience  for  all  liLs  subjects, 
the  jud^'i'  of  goisl  and  evil,  of  virtue  and  of  vice. 
Nevertheless,  wliatcvcr  may  be  said  of  the  pilic- 
tieal  tendency  <  [  tin-  relation,  the  .le««uits  and 
their  apologists  plead  that  both  in  the  rulen  of 
St  Ignatius  and  in  the  so-called  'exameu'  of  the 
candidate  there  b  contained,  in  tba  dn^  «f 
olieiiience  to  a  superior,  an  explieit  rseervatfam 
for  the  subject,  'unless  whan  the  snparior  aboald 
command  «  hat  is  sinful.' 

The  system  of  training  exhibits  the  most  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and^  the 
most  correct  appreciation  of  the  religious  instineta 
and  impnlaat  m  mankind.  The  long  exercises  of 
the  novitiata  were  deeigned  by  Ignatius  to  form  the 
individual  character  in  liabits  of  personal  hnlinets, 
and  practiw*  of  jn-rsonal  piety.  It  was  the  busi- 
in-ss  of  the  schiH)l  and  college  to  form  the  social 
character  of  the  future  teachers  of  men.  and 
directors  of  the  destinies  of  society.  To  learning 
carefullv  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  pro- 
gress i)\  knowltsl;.'!-  they  S4)ught  to  add  mannen 
and  liabita  calculated  to'  inspire  confidencik  and  to 
disarm  prejndiee  and  anspieion.  Unlike  the  older 
orders,  they  made  no  para<le  of  a  s|>ecial  calling, 
whether  by  a  twcnliar  habit,  or  by  pwiiliar  exterior 
iriilicjitions  of  austerity  or  n-i 'l  ici-m.     Tliev  eti 

{oyed,  indee<i,  in  these  ri-spe.  ts.  nmie  exemption^ 
nmi  the  more  austere  practices  of  other  ordei>i. 
Their  churcbee  were  but  aes4pied  as  anpplemeutaiy 
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to  tliose  of  the  paritih  clergy  (whose  onlinHry 
eoatunie  thcty  adopted  m  their  own  convenlunl 
dren).  without  the  cumikal  wnriccn ,  without  much 
iiii|>o«ing  or  attractive  €«nMMNiMl;  being  eUfifly 
appropiiated  for  religions  imtrnetion,  and  for_  the 
dntiu«i  of  the  confessional.  Their  caMiistrv  avoided 
all  harsh  ami  exfe»«ive  rigour  ;  ami  it  cannot  l>e 
doiihtPil  tliat  MMiu!  of  their  wiitert*  carried  it  to  the 
impoHite  extreme.  But  above  all,  the^'  atldrctwcti 
tbemaelveB  to  the  great  want  of  their  tiiue — educa- 
tion; and  throngli  the  injwtery  which  they  aoon 
obtained  in  this  important  field,  an  well  as  their 
eminence  in  every  department  nf  learning,  divinity, 
philo«4>phy,  hiHt4>ry,  scholanhip,  anti^uitiee,  and 
letters,  they  attaiiirfl  to  aabonndod  inflnence  iu 
every  (U>)iartni«Mit  of  Hooiety. 

The  or;,'ani?»ation  of  tlie  !«ociety  is  Hettleil,  in 
every  iu>f>urtant  particular,  hv  the  original  rulett 
and  eoniititutiona  of  St  IgnatiuR.  The  opponents 
of  the  JeMtita,  however,  allege  that,  in  addition  to 
theee  frablie  and  avowed  oonatitnUona,  there  exii«t« 
in  the  Mx^iety,  for  the  guidance  of  their  hidden 
netinnn,  anil  for  the  private  direction  of  the 
thorou;.:lil y  initiat«'<l  nuMiiltoi-s,  a  !»c<  ii-t  cotlo,  en- 
titled Muintn  Sfcrtla  (•Si-oret  liislruotioiis  ' ),  wliifh 
was  meant  to  1k«  n-MMvcd  solely  for  the  privato 
gnidance  nf  the  more  adva]icc«l  nicniltei'M,  and 
vhich  was  not  only  not  to  be  communicated  In  the 
gineiml  body,  bat  waa  to  be  boldly  lepudiated  by 
all  shoaM  ita  exiatenee  at  any  time  fie  enspected 
or  diwcfivereil.  This  eingulnr  coile,  a  iiia.st<'r|)iece 
of  cmft  and  dui)licitv,  was*  first  printed  at  (  lai-ow 
in  1G12.  ami  li.t'*  l>een  i-epeatedly  reprinti'd  )iy  tlic 
encmim  of  the  Jesuits ;  hut  it  ih  in(ii;^tiaiitly  iii»- 
claimed  hy  theiMx;ietv.  The  accounts  of  the  time 
and  circuniHtanceM  o(  its  discovery  are  nuspiciouH 
and  contradictor^'.  The  lMM>k  haM  been  rciteate«lly 
coademned.  both  at  Rome  and  by  other  authorities, 
na  wdt  M  by  the  aodety,  and  it«  apocryphal  char- 
acter is  now  (  iitniiioiily  admitted. 

The  hiht4iry  nf  the  Hi>oiety  is  varitsl  in  the  difFen^nt 
countries,  hut  in  each  may  l»e  divided  into  tlire*; 
»ttkKt» — tlie  riwe.  the  supprt»«sion,  and  the  restoratiou 
of  ute  nnler.  In  Italy  its  early  career  was  brilliant 
nod  unclouded.  Before  the  death  of  the  first  general, 
St  Ignatius,  in  1536,  tlie  Italian  Jesnitehad  swelled 
to  1000  in  number,  and  the  order  was  established 
in  twelve  provinces.  Their  first  check  in  Italy 
cMScnrred  in  Venice.  In  the  conte-t  of  tlii^  n  pnUlic 
with  I'aul  V.  (q.v.)  the  Jesuits,  taking;  tlie  Mile  of 
Hook-.  n<ce]>t<"<l  in  HMHj  the  alternalixe,  j>ro|»oneil 
by  the  senate,  of  leaving  the  Venetian  territory' ; 
nor  was  it  till  1656  that  thev  were  re-established  in 
Veaiee,  from  which  time  tliey  oon tinned  to  enjoy 
VBdhrtiarbed  inflnenoe  in  Italy  until  the  suppren- 
sion  of  the  onler.  The  earlii>Mt  settlements  outside 
uf  Italy  were  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  1540 
It<»ilri^ti.  /  la  I'lirtuguc^'  notilciniiii )  and  Francis 
Xavier  <.|H'neil  eidleges  in  I'oitugal,  at  the  invita- 
tion iif  tlie  king.  Kmncis  Ilorgia,  I)uke  of  (iandia, 
in  ti|Mun,  wax  e<|iuilly  well  received  in  his  native 
nosntfy,  niieie  the  order  flrarished  so  rapidly, 
tlint,  nt  the  time  of  thesgnprBsrion,  the  Spanish 
Josnito  ntimbered  ahoro  flOOdi 

In  Franrf>,  although  n  luNlse  for  novices  was 
founileil  ill  Paris  by  St  Tf^natitts  in  154'i,  the  univer- 
sity of  I'.iii-  i>|i|..i».-i|  t hfir  iiitnHtiietioii  Of  unneees- 
sory,  and  irnH-om  ilHhle  with  its  jirivilegea.  They 
wevB  distasteful  to  su]i]M>rt<>is  of  the  (iallican 
Hbertiee,  and  still  more  to  the  lIugnenntM.  The 

Ciriato^  tlio  parliament,  and  the  partisans  of  aWo- 
tiam  were  aUmied  by  the  free  political  opinions 
which  had  found  expression  in  some  of  the  JM>uit 
•chisdo.  Oil  the  other  hand,  the  democriiti.-  jmiIv 
iittriUiiled  t<»  thein  a  sinister  use  of  their  iiilliii'uee 
with  roorts.     .Vnd  tliii?«  tlifii   pro^Tt—-'  in  I'lam-e 

was  slow,  ami  their  uosiuon  at  all  times  precariuiu>. 
UwMWllliauwhdillienlty  thai  the  padinaMat  of 


Paris  consented  to  register  the  royal  decree  which 
authorised  their  establishment.  In  more  than  one 
instance  the  univeivity  protested  against  their 
schools  OS  invading;  its  Dnvilcges.  ia  the  waia  of 
the  League  they  did  not  Tail  to  make  new  enemies; 
and  at  length  tlie  as.six.s.Hiiiation  of  Henry  III.  hy 
Clement  (altlioiigh  no  e\  iih-nee  of  any  connection 
with  the  Jesuits  aiijM'areil  in  liis  ruse),  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  timtel,  who  attempted  the  life  of 
Henrv  IV.,  had  at  one  time  been  a  pupil  in  their 
schools,  led  to  their  expulsion  from  Franoe  in  1594, 
They  were  reinstated,  however,  in  16(13 ;  hut  on  the 
assassination  of  Henty  IV.  by  Ravaillae  the  out- 
cry against  them  was  renewed.    Altliongh  it  seems 

?|uit«  certain  thut  tlii.>  t  liiniour  was  utterly  w  ithout 
onndatioii,  yet  the  opiniurm  held  hy  one  of  their 
order,  Mariana  ((].v. ),  on  the  i  i;:lit  <if  revolt, 
although  condemned  !>>-  the  geneml,  gave  a  ooloor 
to  this  and  eveiy  similar  imputation.  A  leia  deep 
but  nioia  permanent  and  formidable  morement 
against  thern  was  ([radually  stirre<l  up  at  a  later 
|>eri(Hl,  by  a  combination  of  all  the  causes  nf 
nni>opularity  alrea«ly  de»cril>e<l,  to  which  new  (toint 
was  Kiven  liy  the  \>  ell-known  Jniiseni>i  rontio\ t  i-wy, 
and  l)y  the  (juestions  as  to  the  ini{iuteil  laxity  of 
the  moral  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  alleged 
corrupt  and  demoiulising  casuistry.  W  hat  the 
pondenius  and  indignant  prelect ion.s  of  the  Sor> 
Iwnne,  and  the  leaned  folios  of  tlie  Uominiean 
and  Angusttniaa  sehools  had  fuled  to  aeeomplisli, 
the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  wlebrated  I.ettret 
I'rui'iucHdeii  of  Pascal  (tj.v.)  effWfually  acliieved. 
The  laxity  of  some  of  the  .l.-uit  la-ui-i-.  was 
mercilessly  exposed  by  this  brilliant  luiversary,  who 
represented  it  as  the  authorised  teaching  of  the 
order,  and  the  crafty  maxims  and  practices  |X)pn- 
larlv  ascribed  to  tlieaodely  were  place«l  Iwforo  the 
world  ia  a  light  at  oaee  exquisitely  amusing  and 
fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  nodv.  The  attempts 
at  rejoinder  on  the  jiart  of  the  Jesuits  hot  served 
to  (ix  the  riilii  ulc  more  firmly.  Of  the  thousands 
who  |jui^!ie<i  Hi  tilt'  li;ii(]iy  iitiiiiour,  or  svnipathi.sed 
with  the  vigorous  raillery  of  PiiHcal,  few,  indeed, 
could  plo<l  tlirou'di  the  learned  but  heavy  seholas- 
ticism  of  hut  ouvenaries.  In  vain  the  Jesuits 
insisteil  that  the  obnoxious  casuists  hail  been  con* 
denuied  b^v  the  society  itself ;  in  vain  they  showed 
where  their  opinions  niffered  from  those  impute*!  to 
them.  The  wit  of  Pascal  remained  niiiui-w  ered  ; 
and  whatever  were  the  !o;,'ical  ineiiin  of  the  eon- 
tro\ersy,  no  douht  could  \»-  riuiTtuined  as  to  its 

Eitipulor  issue.  The  pungent  pleasantries,  too,  uf 
be  Provineial  Lcitera  were  but  a  foretaste  of  tho 
acrimonv  of  the  Uter  Jansenistical  eontroveraiea, 
in  wliicii  the  Jesnite  stored  up  for  themselvoa  an 
sceomuiatinn  of  animosities  in  the  most  variooa 
quarters,  the  divines,  the  lawyers,  the  conrtien, 
which  were  destim  il  t<i  In  n  Kitter  fniit  in  the  later 
history  of  the  .sorii'ty  in  I'nince.  Neverthele.ss, 
after  a  long  conlU»'t,  they  eiiioyiHl  n  teiii|H)rary 
triumph  in  the  last  years  of  the  ilegency  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

In  Germany  the  Jesuit  institoto  waa  leoeived 
with  general  and  immediato  favour.  In  the  Catlio- 
Hc  territories,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Hhenish 
principalitifs,  they  not  only  founde<l  colleges  and 
other  estuidislimeiitf  of  tlnir  own,  but  they  were 
apitointed  at  Ingolstadt  ami  other  iiniver>ities  to 
hold   im|Mtrtant   professoi-shij**,   and   received  in 
many  dioceses  the  charge  of  the  episcopal  seniin- 
anes  then  newly  estaldij^hetl.    Before  tlie  death  of 
the  first  general,  St  Ignatius,  tlie  order  could 
reckon  in  Germany  96  colleges  and  10  professed 
,  lioiisPH.      In    Hungary    an<i    Tniii~\ h  ;inm  iiiufli 
'  Kit icrness  jin»s<'  out  of  tln  ii  intiiMlurtinii :  tin-  same 
may  Ih-  sjtid  of  Iddieiiiin  and  Moravi.i;  and  ilirou;:li 
1  the  whole  dmiiie  of  Uie  Thirty  Yearn'  War  tlie 
I  Jeanits,  thongh  in  ainay  instaaeaa  wrangfnlly. 
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were  tegarded  by  the  bellicerent  ProteetODts  as  tlie 
■oal  and  centre  of  t  in;  Cattiolic  canip. 

In  the  Netlierlanils  they  encountered  eome  oppo- 
dtioD  at  fimti  but  in  1M2  L«iii«^  tba  second 
general  of  the  order,  came  to  tbe  Low  Countries, 
iimt  ji  cnllege  was  openp<t  at  Lonvain.  w  liirli  ovcntu- 
ullv  Ix'cainw  one  of  the  f,'reateJit  collfj^es  uf  the 
oitler.  Ill  till*  Pioti-stant  kin;;(loius  tlie  Jmiite 
obtained  entrance  only  as  nii»>ionnne6,  and  in 
eome,  tm  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  under 
einmmatances  of  great  difficulty  and  peril.  From 
England  they  were  exdnded  by  the  penal  laws 
under  pain  of  death ;  nevertlieless,  with  a  con* 
stancv  and  devotedneHM  which  it  in  iiiipocwible  not 
to  ac^mire,  thov  jnaintJiined  throu^jh  the  won<t 
tiniesi  an  unbroken  Buceeit-sion  of  mr!*!»ionarie8  in 
many  parts  of  Englan«l.  They  (dR-ii  ix-snrted  to  tlie 
moat  eingnlar  dii)guise«i,  and  generally  bore  false 
IIMnW;  and  several  of  the  old  Roman  (.'atholic 
maiuioDs  etill  ehow  tbe  *  Prieat-bole,'  which  waa 
contrived  as  a  retreat  for  them  in  casee  of  sudden 
eniergptioy.  Into  Ireland  tbeyefiected  an  entrance 
alnio»<t  at  tli<»  lirst  foundation,  and,  after  ninny 
vicinsitiuli's,  t-owanls  the  clnso  of  the  reign  of 
Chailcit  11.  they  ha«l  more  thiui  one  considerable 
oollege  for  the  education  of  youtiL 

But  a  still  more  fertile  field  for  the  enterpriso  of 
tbe  onierwaa  that  of  the  missions  to  tbe  heatiieii, 
in  which  ibsgr  ontotrmped  nil  the  oUer  orden  in 
tbe  ehureh.  In  the  PortasneM  oolonieB  of  India 
the  «ncct's.sc.s  of  Francis  Xavicr  (q  v.)  are  wfW 
known.  Thr  n-Milts  of  thtsir  luisjiionM  in  Cliiiia 
(under  such  men  ii»  Ricci,  1552-1610,  and  Scliall, 
159l-lb(>U;  and  Japan  were  even  more  extrAuitii- 
Uhry,  as  also  in  Northern  and  Central  America. 
Above  all,  tlieir  eetablishments  in  tbe  southern 
oontinent,  in  Bradl,  in  Pnraptav  and  Uruguay, 
Upon  the  FiiciHc  coast,  in  California,  and  tbe 
Fnitippine  iHlaiuls  were  missions  of  civilisation  as 
much  as  of  reliL'Ioti. 

Sucli  was  tlli^  iLssiK  iation  in  the  fii>^t  staj^e  of  its 
history.  Attlr-ir  lii>-t  ceiitenarv  juliilee  tlie  nieni- 
lieiH  already  numbered  i:i,U2,  distributed  over  3*2 
provinces.  At  their  suppressicm,  a  centary  later, 
tbey  had  ineraased  to  22,588.  and  were  possessed 
of  24  pmfeflMd  honaea,  060  couefjes,  176  seminaries, 
61  novitiates,  .3.35  residences,  and  27o  missionary 
Btations  in  infidel  countries  or  in  tbe  Protestant 
States  of  Kiirupe. 

The  (heliiiH  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Jesuits  was 
rapid  nml  <lecisive  in  its  consuiiiiiiatioii.  The  fiit«t 
blow  which  they  snHtainc4l  was  in  Portugal.  An 
exchange  of  niloniai  territory  having  been  effected 
between  that  kinudom  and  th'e  crown  of  Spain,  the 
8o-e«lIed  *  Rednctions*  of  Paraguay  (q. v.),  in  which 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  possessed  an  authority  all 
but  sovereign,  were  transferred  to  Portugal.  The 
native  Imlians  ha\inj:  resisted  this  transfer,  the 
l'ortiigue.He  n^crilied  iheir  disairection  to  the  Jesuit 
nils^iimaries.  The  Portuguese  minister,  I*oml»al 
de  <'arvalho,  to  whom  the  .le^nitf  allege  that  their 
po».'>e unions  in  Portugal  had  long  been  an  object 
of  deoire,  inatitnted  a  cummission  of  inqninr ;  and 
white  it  was  stilt  pending,  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  tlie  king,  Jo)««ph,  whicli  \va.H  I,-iid  to  tJie  charu'e 
of  tiie  Jeftuits.  furniidipd  him  witii  a  fiesh  ^:roiiiid  of 
ini]ie;n  limeiit  ;  and,  \\  iihowt  awaiting  aii\'  judicial 

frool  of  either  accusation,  he  isfue*!,  in  September 
759.  a  roy.al  decree,  by  which  the  order  was 
exnelled  from  tbe  kingdom.  This  example  was 
followed  in  other  kingdoms.  In  France,  under  the 
Due  de  Cbolsoul,  the  imnuNliate  occasion  of  the 
disgrace  of  the  Jesuits  was  a  trial  in  the  civil  courts. 
Fathei  T,u\f>h'lte,  as  pnK'iniitor  of  the  order  in 
MarliiHt|iie,  hail  coii*<ijjned  Ui  a  comiiieirial  hon-^e  in  ( 
MarseilU's  two  vabiahh"  cargoes,  wliicli  were  seized 
by  Eoulisb  cmieers,  and,  Itavalette  being  unable  to 
meet  tbe  UUs,  ths  Blnncilles  menduwts  procseded  I 


Htirre.s<.fi]lly  again;»t  the  order.    The  Jesnits  replied 
that  l.avalette  acted  not  only  without  the  autborit>' 
of  the  order,  but  against  its  poeitive  constitutioni, 
and  aj>peatad  to  the  |»arlianMnt  of  ftois  against  ths 
sentence.    Tlie  inquiry  thus  nuMd  pmented  an 
opiKntnnity  f»f  winch  tbe  ancient  enemies  of  the 
order  in  tiie  parliament  eagerly  availed  theniselvM. 
A  report  on  the  co^^'t^tution8  of  the  i-<»ciety,  hi;:hly 
damnatory,  wa»  simedily  drawn  up,  and  a  demand 
was  made  for  the  su|)pres8ion  of  the  order,  as  beinz 
irrecoudlalde,  in  it»  constitution  and  practice,  wits 
tbe  iutsnwts  of  tbe  state  and  of  society.   A  stnuf 
effort  was  niside  to  anast  the  pneeediiit^;  but  a 
powerful  court'hction,  aided  hy  tlie  secret  inHnenee 
of  the  royal  mistress,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
wai*  irritated  by  the  rffn>al  of  her  Jesuit  confewsor 
to  gratit  her  ahi'ohition  unlew<  on  condition  of  her 
separating  from  the  king,  and  sup|>orteti  in  the 
press  by  tbe  philosophic  party,  earned  all  voices, 
public  and  private,  against  the  Jesuits.  An  attempt 
at  compromise  was  proposed  to  the  general.  Father 
Ricci,  b^  which  the  obnoxious  constitutions  might 
be  abolished  or  modified ;  bnt  bis  nnbcnding  reidy, 
'  Sint  nt  sunt,  aut  non  sint '  ('  Let  them  l>e  as  tbey 
are,  or  let  them  eea^e  to  e.xist '),  cut  short  «U  nppo- 
tiaiioti  ;  and  a  royal  edict  was  published  in  17t^, 
hy  which  the  society  was  suppressed  in  tbe  French 
territory.   This  example  was  followed  by  Spain,  in 
1767,  with  cirenwstapces  of  great  bataluwas  and 
severity;  and  by  the  minor  Bouriioa  oourhi  of 
Naples.  Parnia,  and  Modena.    The  court  of  Rome 
had  ;it:aloUfelv  but  vainly  interposed  in  their  behalf, 
and  from  Cfement  XI 11.,  especially,  they  iwcived 
earnest  support.   Rut  his  successor,  Clement  XIY., 
inclining  in  this  and  all  other  qnc»tioiis  of  church 
and  state  to  the  side  of  peace,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  procure  from  the  courts  by  which 
tb^  were  condemned  a  relaxation  of  their  aeveritj, 
ana  being  pressed  by  the  ambasmdors  of  Fnnce 
and  S|)aiu,  at  lengtli  issued,  July  21.  1773,  tbe 
celebrated  bull  '  Ilominns  ac  Ketieinptur  Noeter,' 
hy  which,  withoiU  adojitin^;   the  charges  made 
against  tlie  suviety,  or  entering  in  any  way  into 
the  question  of  their  justice,  acting  solely  on  tbe 
motive  of  'the  peace  m  the  church,  be  suppressed 
the  society  in  all  the  states  uf  Christendom.  The 
bull  was  put  into  exeentioB  without  delay*  la 
Spain  and  Portugal  atone  the  members  of  the 
society  Mere  driven  into  exile.    In  otl cr  r.iihnlic 
countries  tliey  were  jieritiitted  to  reni.'iiu  *u»  imli- 
viduals  engaged  in  the  inini.'^dy  or  in  literary 
occiwations ;  and  in  t%t  o  kingdoms,  Prussia  under 
Fredeiick  (ba  Great,  and  Russia  under  CatbaiiM^ 
thej  wen  even  permitted  to  retain  a  quasi-corpor* 
ate  existenee  as  a  society  for  e<lucation. 

What  was  meant,  however,  to  lie  tlie  sappreadoa  of 
the  society  proved  but  a  temporary  suspension.  Tbe 
ex  ineiiiitei.-'  eontiiiue<l  in  ini-^e  iiuniliei>.  e«'{)ecially 
in  the  Paptil  btale.*i  aa<l  2<ortiierii  Italy  ;  and  sotm 
after  the  first  storm  of  the  Revolution  bail  bltiw  n 
over  meastirefi  T»e<.'an  to  lie  taken  for  the  restoration 
of  the  soiietv.  The  first  overt  Teoi)^niNation  of 
them,  barely  tolerated  by  the  pope,  was  in  1799.  bp 
the  Doke  nf  Psmia ;  in  ISOl  Plna  VIL  pemitKd 
tlie  le  establihlimeiit  of  the  sooit  ty  in  Lithuania 
and  White  Russin,  iuul  «ith  -till  luorc  fonnaliiy 
in  Sioil\  in  tlw  >eur  IXH.  It  wu.-  not.  ho\\e>«r, 
until  alter  the  I  n  jx  h  lii  -toralion,  and  the  lelvim 
of  Pius  VII.  from  cajitiviiy,  that  the  complete 
rehabilitation  of  the  Jesuit  order  was  etrectetl,  by 
the  publication  of  tbe  bull  'Solieitndo  Omninm 
£ccle*ianiin,'  August  7,  1814;  and  in  1824  their 
ancient  colh'ge,  the  Collegio  Romano,  wan  restored 
to  tle-tii.  Once  thus  re  e-taldi-hed  by  l*iii>.  VIL, 
(  tite  Jesuit  onler  as  a  reli-ioii-  order  ban  rt'Uiaiiml 

Ion  in  the  I'aiholic  Cluiicli.  ihit  in  «litb'n>nt  kinc- 
donis  of  Europe  it  has  hod  various  fortuneii.  In 
Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Naptaa  it  was  re-aatahiiilicd 
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in  ISl."),  OR  also  in  .S|iain.  It  wslm  a^ain  Hiiiiprcwml 
ill  Spain  from  1S20  to  lS'2r>,  from  iKio  to  IS-W,  from 
l&Vl  to  18.")S,  and  its  menUien*  were  liaitinlieti  onco 
tuure  in  1808.  In  Porttigal  tliey  have  never  ob- 
taioed  a  firm  footing,  lueir  position  in  France 
waa  ona  of  raffaiaaoe  rakhar  tlian  of  podtiva  aatlior- 
iaaliiiMi:  navartlielaH.  tfacf  wan  my  wuumm 
and  {afloantial,  and  ibatr  adveational  fawtttntlmia 
held  tlie  highest  nuik.  In  IfOM),  however,  the 
ri'imhlic  decreed  the  ditwoltition  <»f  the  onler,  w  iili- 
.  out  ;nving  it  tiic  alternative  of  neeking  aiitlior- 
isatiun  ;  and  in  July  uf  that  year  the  memlierB 
were  expelled  from  all  their  eatahlixhrnentn  save 
tb«  educational,  an  additional  month  Iteint;  allowed 
tbem  for  vocatin}'  the  Utter.  In  Iklgiiiin  they 
falnatat«d  themselves  after  the  Revolution,  and 
tbej  now  poMMefts  many  great  e«tabliiihment«,  pro- 
feNseil  hoiiHcs  OH  w»»ll  nn  collegt*.-*,  whirli  are  largi-lv 
attendt-d  iMith  hy  liel^riiiiis  and  f()n'i;,'ii»'rs.  lii  llol 
land  aUo  they  iKiM<^e»  -I'vcrai  poiihidcialilc  Iiouhcx,  nn 
well  as  in  England,  Ireland,  the  I'nited  SuiteH,  and, 
within  a  recent  period,  Scotland.  In  Switzerland 
thay  opened  in  1818  a  collage  at  Freilmig,  whiek 
baeaaie  a  most  flouriskins  eatabUihniant,  »nd  rab- 
seqnentiy  they  extended  tnenuelves  to  Schwyz  and 
Lucerne;  hut  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  (one  of 
the  main  caiwn  of  which  arose  out  of  tlip  .Josuit 
qui«»«lion)  endwl  in  their  expulsion  from  tln'  Swi>»« 
t«rrit<»ry.  Of  the  (iurman  ntateu  Bavaria  and 
Austria  tolerated  their  re-estahlishment  for  educa- 
tional pnrpuses.  In  the  Italian  provinoea  (A  the 
former,  aa  also  in  Tyrol  (q.tr.),  tbqr  MUOfad  » 
certain  freedom  until  the  revolution  of  I9i£  In 
Rnasia  they  were  placed  under  sharp  restrictiona 
In  1817;  and  in  1820,  in  consetjuence  of  their  snc- 
cejvfiil  flToit^  at  prosclytism,  they  were  l>aiii>li<'d 
hv  II  lin.il  iik(v«o  from  the  KiisMinn  territory,  wIkmic* 
tlii-v  remain  excluded.  1  lu*  luilian  revolution 
of  IMS  Beriously  affected  their  |>ortition  in  that 
eoaatry.  In  that  year  Pioa  IX.  found  it  exjtediout 
lo  permit  the  bvaaking  op  of  tha  oolkga  and  other 
booaae  in  Kome.  Tney  retomed,  however,  with 
the  pope  himself,  and  resumod  po-*»«>«*.xion  of  their 
ancient  est«hlii<lnnents.   On  the  prfx-lauiatiun  of  the 

kingd        of  Italy  they  withdrew  fmiii  Sardinia, 

Naple>,  .Sicily,  and  theannexe«l  t«rrit«iric.«i  in  general,  i 
In  the  recent  leginlation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
tlie  JenuitA  have  In-en  vinite*!  with  a  8i>ecial  measure 
of  represeion.  While  ejich  of  the  oilier  princiual 
ntligiaoa  cNrdeia  k  permitted  to  retain  ita  'OMmiar 
hoiiiM*  at  Roma,  In  which  the  general  of  tha  order 
may  reside,  tin*  JcHiiitf*  have  been  reqniretl  to  i)uit 
tlifir  priiK  ii.;!!  coiiv«'iit  of  the  (ietiu.  hi  (Ji  rmaiiy 
altxi  tiny  liavo  Ih-j-m  tieatwl  with  excfi>tiinial 
•evt-rily,  l>«  if»;;  held  re'<{Min!»il»le  as  the  main  ligents 
and  a<lv  i.H«>n<  of  the  meH>«iire!>  a^lopto*!  in  the  Vatican 
Council,  wliicli  were  complained  of  by  the  govern- 
ment as  infringing  the  rights  of  the  state.  By 
a  law  of  1873  the  order  waa  excluded  from  the 
aoipirv,  its  eetablnhroents  were  alMtlixhed.  and  all 
forRiirn  .Ji?!<iiit«  were  ord<Me«l  t^i  Ik-  i  \im'1Iii|,  and 
the  Oeniian  memlM  itt  of  the  s«K-it'ty,  .x^  \v.  II  an  of  j 
kindred  orrlcr*  and  ciiii;.'r«'t;atioiis,  to  U'  '  intfrrnsl,' 
The  twenty  tliie<'  general^  of  tlie  Society  of  Jcmus 
have  Uvn  the  following  I  Italians,  except  where 
Atherwiac  t«i»H  ifie<l ) :  LoyoU  (1541-56).  Sjianiard ; 
Laiaex  (1.5;v>i  4ioh  Spaniard;  Bnrgia  ( IA63-7SK 
Spaaiard :  Mercarian  ( 1573-80),  Belgian ;  Acquaviva 
(IMl-ISIS);  Vitellesehi  (1615-45);  CaralFa  (1040- 
49|:  Picodomini  ( liW9  ol ) ;  <:ottofn'<li  (Hi.vj); 
Nickel  (IRVi  fM),  (lerman:  (Hiva  ( ItHH  si  ) ; 
Noyelle  (  lOHi  Ht\).  IW-l^'ian  ;  (ion/Jilez  (  His:  17(C»), 
Spaniard;  TamlHirini  ^  1  TtMl-.lO ) ;  Hetz  (I7:)U  5(>), 
KdMintaa:  Visconti  {l7/>l-55):  Centurioni  (IT.'i.'V- 
ft?  1 :  Riod  ( 1758-75)  i  Bmsowski  ( 180S-20).  Pole ; 
Fortis  (I820-S9);  Roothaan  (1829  53 K  Dateh; 
Berkx  (ls.'»-84).  Belgian  t  Andarladv  (1S84K 
ttwiM ;  Martin  ( 1802  U  Spaniard. 


The  literature  of  tlie  hi»tor>'  of  the  Jesuits.  whetb«T 
hoMtile  or  fnuhdiy,  is  iduiust  i-ndUhK  in  ext4-iit  »iid 
variety  :  rtfi-n-nco  iiiuv  Ik?  iii..de  to  (Jiulierti,  //  it'isutla 
Modento  (lS-17),  utiJ  CnliiuiMi  ■'■■ly,  Hittmre  dr  In 
Cumfituinir  itc  JiHif  (1K4.')|;  to  tlii'  lii!*tori('H  l>y  Wolff 
('JlI  cli.  ISiMi,  M.nini.tz  HiiWr.  (;mttof  (li^r.'.!),  Thfk- 
iimii  (is?;*),  < in.-^iiiyt'r  (  Kiin.  trKim.  Ud  ed.  l.Vs'i);  Parte 
man's  Jr^nt.i  m  AccfA  Amr:  ira  in  thf  Tith  rrnti/ry  ("Jltlh 
ed.  lKS4i);  Kankt'B  Ilt>mi*<he  Pap*U  (6th  ed.  "l874|; 
l''olry'ii  Jin-'ji'ln  of  the  EwjlUh  Hrorinrt  ij  f  Uie  Six-ittu  tiJf 
JvMin ,  r.  Vi.  Law,  Cats/lkU  biitcen  Je$utt$  and  Stculart 
iinu,r  Li,zab$ik  {Vm),  See  also  OAaaisTBT, Lotola, 

X^VIUL 

JcndM*  Bark.  SeaCwcHOMA. 

Jenust  Hon  of  SIrach.   See  EccLisiARicra. 

Jesnt  Ckrtst.  It  !•  ohvkma  thai  any  attempi 

to  speak  In  a  few  pagea  of  a  life  which  wu  divino 
a>4  well  as  kuman — of  a  life  which  standH  at  tho 
very  centre  of  the  world'n  histoiy  ii»  tin-  fiillilinent 
of  all  the  imsl  |iime>  of  liiiiiianit y,  and  as  the 
highext  ideal  of  all  itH  future  uiiiiH — can  only  be 
carried  out  by  rigid  limitation  of  the  end  in  view. 
It  will  be  imposfiible  here  to  enter  into  any  critical 
inqniriee ;  or  into  profound  theological  dieeuMlcwia 
respecting  the  inter-relation  of  the  two  natorea 
in  one  person ;  or  into  a  review  of  philosoiihical 
theoi  ii-jH  respecting  the  work  ami  person  of  Jef>U8 ; 
or  iiit(»  a  iiefetiee  of  the  n  priari  |Mwsihility  or 
credibility  of  niiiju  le>;  or  into  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  oinHicting  systenui  of  chronology  ;  «>r  into 
a  harmony  of  the  vaiiatioos  in  the  hiKtorical  narra- 
tives wkleb  hava  hcca  magnilieil  into  irreconcilable 
discrepandot.  On  ench  queHtions  we  can  liaraly 
touch,  nfairing  for  further  information  to  tha 
artielea  on  Chkist,  Christianitv,  Chrovouooy, 

Gl^l'ELB,  John  ((iOSHEt  ok),  aud  MiRACI.K. 

The  sources  of  our  knowle<lgo  of  the  life  of 
JeKiiM  are  aliiiof»t  exclusively  liildical.  The  refer- 
enct^  to  Him  in  Jewihh  and  heathen  literature  are 
di»t4»rte«l  bv  hatred,  prejudice,  ami  ignorance ;  and 
the  only  auditaoM  to  our  knowiodgo  whisk  can  ha 
gleanadfroni  tha  Christkn  Htamtuta  of  the  early 
ci'nturies  are  dubious  in  authenticity,  and  inflKTu- 
ficant  in  amount.  Though  legem!  has  eonnecttnl 
the  name  of  I'liilo  with  the  a|M)>tIe  I'.t<r,  the 
learneil  Alexandiian  lived  t<Mi  early  to  he  rejudied 
by  the  growing  force  of  Chri>itianity,  and  makes 
no  allusion  to  it.  Some  critics  liave  imagined  the 
existence  of  Christian  interpolations  in  Philn's 
account  of  tha  Tkerapcntie.  Joeephna  apeaka 
brietly  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  tlio  martyrdom 
of  James,  the  Ixrd's  brother;  but  the  authenticity 
of  the  faiiioii)<  iiannajje  alMint  t'hiist  U  now  iriven 
U|i  in  il>  I'll  -i  tit  loiiii,  lor  it  iiiii>t  in  any  ra-r  Ivam; 
been  tamuered  with  by  mmiic  (  lui-tiiui  Kcrilte.  Tho 
•ilenoe  ot  Joseplios  can  only  lia\e  lieen  due  to  par* 
plexity  or  [Mdicy.  From  otlier  Jewish  referencee 
we  learn  nothing  except  tliO  blinding  furv  of  the 
malignity  excited  by  the  name  ol  Cbriat.  Ihe  bla»> 
phemons  scandals  and  innuendoes  of  the  Talmnd, 
wliicli  culminate  in  mucIi  deploiuhle  niedie\ril  cal- 
uiiinii'H  nn  the  Toii/nth  ./>v/(i(,  are  lanifiiied  liy  all 
re>i|>eclable  .lewx,  and  iiidi-»«l  iliey  r<  fiiiv  tlu-m- 
tteUes  hv  their  jirepusleroutt  aiiachroniMns  and 
imiMin.iihle  al>^unlitit>a.  CSenerallv  the  Tolmudista 
vau  Uieir  hatred  under  dkilaut  allusions  to  '  mi  and 
■o,'  •AbMdom,'  *the  fonl.'  Mhe  hung;'  and  they 
conceal  a  malediction  under  the  form  in  which  they 
write  the  name  of  J«-«<uw.  Suetoniui*  only  alhidot 
toChii-t  I  if  at  all/  under  the  I'lundeiing  notion 
that  he  ( '  i  'hrcNtUH  ' )  Htirr«>il  up  troiildi  !*  in  Kome  in 
the  day*  of  Claudius.  Tacitiin  hlHtorically  reconis 
the  crucitixion,  but  is  otherwine  an  gnawly  ignorant 
of  every  fact  alMiut  the  Christians  as  he  is  ationt 
tha  Jawai  The  only  notion  of  Christianity  enter 
talned  by  him,  by  Suetonius,  and  by  I'liny  la 
■  Iftivtd  I  itluM  fiiiiii  the  inoiistroiis  faN'-IexxU  of 
pa^un  euetiucs  or  from  a  coutuMou  ot  ChrUtioaa 
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with  the  memben  of  the  vileet  Jewish  Mid  GnoeUe 

sectH.  Not  one  fact  can  l>e  (ri.'<intciTed  from  the 
cynical  i>er»illft>,'o  of  Liiciiui  in  liix  tract  on  tlie 
deatli  of  PeregriiiU'4,  or  from  tli«'  luutnymoiiH 
Pliilopsondes,  ('dsns,  inileod,  professes  to  have 
studiol  tlie  docunienl^*  of  Christiunitv,  Vmt  liia 
views  had  been  tainted,  partly  by  the  hostile  pre- 
judices of  philoduphy,  and  partly  rdiiince 
on  the  inventiiHi  of  soMidal-iiiaiigeniig  Jews.  It 
is  more  disappointing  tliat  no  faet  about  Jesus  eau 
)ye  derived  from  the  earliest  Christian  literatare. 
There  in  acarccly  a  sin<;Ie  pain  of  gold  in  the 
accumulated  ruliMsli  lii'«|>  of  ic^'cnds  contained  in 
the  a{H>cryphal  jjospels  ;  not  a  single  fact  in  the 
alltuions  of  the  Fathera  on  which  we  can  relv. 
nnless  it  be  the  statement  tliat  the  stable  of  the 
Nativity  waa  a  cavern;  not  a  single  unrecorded 
luring  of  Christ  (£7^0^  iiyf*»h  unlets  it  be 
'Prove  yourselves  ^^ood  money-changers ;'  or  one 
or  two  otiiors  which — likt^  '  He  who  ia  near  nie  is 
near  tin-  lire' — are  already  implicitly  contained  in 
the  rt'coriis  of  the  j,'i)-.[>cl«. 

We  therefore  turn  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  here  no  /artt  of  the  life  are  preserved  for  us 
•xcept  tlioae  which  are  recorded  in  the  gospeU, 
and  receive  independent  attestation  from  the 
references  of  St  John,  St  Peter,  and  Sb  Paul.  St 
Paul  preserves  for  u»  the  one  nnr©corde<l  procions 
maxim,  '  It  is  more  bletwed  to  give  than  U^  receive,' 
hut  nothing  more.  The  (piestion  therefore  arifHi», 
'  May  we  rely  on  the  four  ^nsjiels  ao  authentic  and 
adequate?'  That  they  arc  so  might  seem  t4)  be 
rafliaeiltly  proved  by  the  exintence  an<l  the  ever- 
grewins  atoength  of  Christianity  and  Christendom 
— the  reufllon  and  the  sodety  which  are  buMd  upon 
them.  TbMf  liave  indeed  been  placed  in  the 
erueible  ana  thrust  into  the  hottest  furnace  of 
njoderu  criti<  i--tn,  hut  only  witii  tiiis  result  that 
in  these  days  H<arc  ely  a  critic  pretemls  to  impugn 
the  general  historic  truthfulnci«  of  the  Bvnoptic 
narratives,  though  many  endeavour  to  eliminate 
the  •apematural  elements.  The  characteristics  of 
the  gospels  themselves— their  simj^ici^,  their 
nalTve  confessions,  thdr  inimitable  stamp  of  honesty 
and  veracity  (the  minplex  irn  sujilfum),  the  ini- 
possibility  tliat  the  Character  which  tliey  set  fctrth 
should  have  been  inventeil  by  liaherinen  ami  tax- 
gatheren*,  the  historic  verihcaiion  of  which  they  are 
capable  are  the  pledge  of  their  authenticity.  And 
of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  adopted  to 
explain  away  their  Hignificanoe  one  after  another 
has  hopeleasiy  broken  down.  FlMhis  altonpted  to 
aeeonnt  for  the  g(K4|>el9  on  naturalistie  grounds,  so 

that  miracles  wviv  inrrely  nii->takeH  of  enthusiastic 
olisei  vation  :  Imt  nftt-r  the  crushing  exnosure  of  this 
hyjKithesis  liy  Strauss  it  has  never  been  revi\e<l. 
Strauss,  with  imposing  wealth  of  learning  an<l 
abilitVt  tried  to  apply  to  them  the  principles  of 
H^nl,  and  to  explam  them  as  myths  generated  by 
theulea ;  bat  after  a  temporary  success  be  was  him- 
self forced  to  complain  that  his  views  had  been 
Bwept  away  by  the  orthoilox  reaction.  Even  Renan 
says  of  St  rails-- 's  J.i  hi.,,  Jt.m,  '  ( Cliri.-t  «  /)rion,<m 
le  divine  liien,  n'est  juls  encore  ict'lirist  liistorii|iie  ' 
—  /it.  tillUt.  Kfl.  pp.  i,'37-.'>H  :  and  in  point  of  fact 
8traus.«  was  refuted  by  the  intense  and  uni<|ue 
4Wi^alitv  of  the  gospel  story,  and  by  the  fai-t  tliat 
BO  miracle  was  attributed  to  John  the  Uaptiat 
even  at  the  aenith  of  his  mighty  iaSaenoe.  BMir 
and  his  able  sncces^sors  heliied  to  nullify  the 
arguments  of  Strauss,  and  in  their  turn  applie<l  to 
the  story  of  the  origins  of  ( 'iiristianity  the  strong 
solvent  of  criticism  ;  but  his  fullowers  had  to  make 
larger  admissi.ms  than  he  himself,  an<l  his  attempt 
to  show  that  the  grtsjH-ls  were  '  tendency-writini.'s  ■ 
proved  itaelf  so  little  satisf.\ctory,  ami  was  so  com- 
pletely eonntenusted  by  the  writings  of  Neaoder 
and  others,  that  at  Tabingen  itidf  there  b  a 
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TttMnsen  school  no  more  (EwaM,  OuA,  Ckri$hu, 

Vorreae,  p.  xxviL  3d  ed.).  Lastly  there  an>!«e 
the  eclectic  schotds  of  Schleiemuicher  atid  Keufin. 

Tlie    mcilial   syst<'m    (  I'|■/•//H>^  /^^^^7,v  riii  uhujif)  of 

Schleiermaclier  pnxluct  <1  a  powerful  elici  t,  but  the 
day  tor  half-views  has  j^oue  by.  The  succesis  of 
Kenan  was  due  mainly  to  the  charm  of  style,  bat 
he  was  not  sullicientlv  serious  to  captivate  many 

CroMelytes.  Uis  Vi*  at  Jittu  was  vituUed  in  pari 
y  the  writer's  own  vacillations  about  the  fourth 

fiispel  and  in  jiart  by  the  indignant  scorn  which  was 
indled  by  his  hyp<ithesis  that  He  whom  the  world 
has  recognisetl  as  vrm.r  it  rri-K-i  it  iji.sn  Hi, fits 
lent  Himself  to  wilful  deception  in  the  n»i>ing  of 
I.n/aru.s.  The  unshaken  belief  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Christians,  even  of  those  who  have  nuwt 
thoroughly  examined  the  literature  of  scepticism^ 
is  snfliqent  to  prove  that  nwdera  aoologefcios  liare 
been  adequate  to  sustain  flie  far  lleroer  battle  of 
the  forces  which  were  routed  in  the  earlier  centuries 
by  Origen  an<l  Athanasius,  and  in  the  18th  by 
liutler,  Lariiner,  anil  Paley. 

The  attack  on  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth 
gos|iel  has  been  longer  and  more  deterniint>tl,  but 
the  evidence  has  been  exhausted  with  careful 
accuracy  and  stated  with  perfect  candour,  and  we 
may  point  to  the  papers  of  Rishon  Lightfoot  and 
the  Mition  of  the  (lospel  of  St  John  by  Bishop 
Westcolt  as  containing  nr^nimentH  wlii<di  seem 
finally  decisive  against  the  destructive  critics.  On 
this  subject  the  author  of  Sfijtrniaturiil  Hilnjum 
was  pra(*ticAlly  driven  out  of  the  liehl,  and  the 
certainty  that  Tatian  in  his  Diatessamn  used  the 
fourth  as  well  as  the  other  gospels— wliich  has  now 
been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  an  Anaenian 
translation  of  Ephraem's  commentary  in  the  library 
of  the  Mechitanst  Fathers  at  Venice  in  1836— is  a 
strong  a«ldiii<)n  to  the  weight  of  external  evidence. 
This  commentary  of  Ephiaein  was  translateil  into 
Latin  by  .Xudier  in  1H41,  and  published  bv  I)e 
Miesiuger  in  1876.  Tatian  was  a  hearer  of  Justin 
Martvr,  and  his  undoubted  acceptance  of  the 
fourtn  jgMpel juives  certainty  to  the  already  strong 

Srobabflity  that  that  gosiiel  wea  accepted  by 
ustiii, 

liefore  imweeding  to  set  forth  in  its  general 
idea  the  narrative  of  the  got>j)els  some  {ireliniinary 
considerations  must  be  pa.sseii  in  n-view.  It  is 
essential  to  notice  that  the  life  of  (^hrist,  as 
related  in  the  gospels,  is  partial  and  fragment- 
ary. It  has  been  calculated  that  in  narrating  the 
public  uinistiy  fli  Christ  the  sym^tie  goHwl* 
only  deal  with  the  events  of  fifteen  months  (480 
•lays);  but  that  sn  little  const'cutive  is  the  narra- 
tive that  not  mon.'  tlian  thirty  five  days  are  dis- 
tint  lly  t<ui(  heil  u|H)n,  while  tliere  are  lurumr,  in 
which  the  events  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  months 
at  a  time  are  passeil  over  in  silent.  Further,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  records  of  two  or  three 
of  these  days— the  day  in  the  eora&eld  ( Matt.  xiL 
1-xiii.  62),  the  day  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt.  V.  1-viii.  17) — occupy  large  fractions  of 
St  Matthew's  (lospfl;  the  day  <tf  the  ciii-ing  of 
the  liglree  o<"cui)ifs  one-seventh  of  St  Marie's: 
and  the  story  01  live  days  (Luke,  xx.  1-xxiv.) 
occupies  oiH'  fourth  of  St  Luke's,  exclusive  of  tlie 
story  <if  tlii'  infancy.  If  tliis  computation  be 
acct*pt«Hl.  the  result  is'  that  the  Synoptists  move  in 
the  sphere  of  one-thirteenth  port  ot  a  mlnistty  of 
which  the  extent  is  uncertain,  but  which  is  geneiilly 
lielieve*]  to  have  covered  little  more  than  three  years 
(see  Dr  Martineau's  .V/<r/  ,1/  A  utlim-itri  in  I^i/itjinu, 
p.  IH.')).  It  is  a  lc;.'itiniute  inference  from  this  that 
much  of  our  Lord's  luibiic  activity  is  unreconie»l ; 
but  this  is  what  St  John  himself  distinctly  tells  us 
(John,  xxL  23).  The  gus|>els  were  written  to 
esublish  a  faiib,  nni  to  detail  a  biogiaphy ;  to 
record  the  essence  of  a  tfarhing,  and  to  tesafy  to 
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tlie  ni;ijp^»ty  of  a  I'frs^mality,  not  to  depict  the 
iiiitiute  incidents  wliicli  Inul  Init  a  Hli-'lit  or  ^econil- 
aiy  bMrin;;  on  the  gmU  dfi*inn.  Ihcre  are  vattt 
itpaow  in  th*;  lieavcnn  which  are  not  bowo  witU 
hUi.n,  and  tiie  'economy,'  \>oi\i  dirine  and  haniaa, 
wUieii  mark*  the  seuitMCM  of  the  eveagelic  narra- 
tive of  the  minivtnr  is  tint  a  part  of  that  MnipHoity 

and  r<>t ir  i  nci-  whirli  rontenteil  itself  with  ko  hrit-f 
and  ( ii'iin  till-  iiiiliri.'itx  |>oint  of  view)  so  meagre  a 
refcrviK't!  to  tlit-  iliiriv  iuqg  yean  of  the  Savumr'n 
growtli  and  preparation. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  any  attempt  to 
Bp«ak  of  Christ  we  are  met  by  the  met  that,  in  tiie 
belief  of  one-third  of  the  human  race.  He  wa»  not 
a  nimple  man  but  a  Divine  man,  the  God-Man ; 
the  Son  of  Man  as  the  unique  repre<tentative  of 
humanity  at  it.-*  Itettt  and  jfreatest,  hut  al^o  pre 
eminentfy— and  in  a  »enw  transppndently  ditlereiil 
fn»n»  that  in  which  the  iihjjf<f  can  Ih-  a|i]>lio<l  to 
men— the  Son  of  Goil.  To  thof*e  wlio  take  the  fact 
in  a  bare  iiiolated  way  it  may  noem  an  insnpcrahle 
•tumbling-bloek :  not  lo  to  thoee  who  do  not  dis- 
connect  it  from  the  whole  ennception  of  God  aod  the 
entire  hi^t'ory  of  tlie  world.    Nothing  is  more  nn- 

{ihihiMophical  than  the  a  priori  rejection  of  miracles, 
lecauRC  mira<  l<'s  do  not  imiio  under  thf  iiui;:i'  of 
ortlinary  extH«rience.  '  Mi-toric  problems  cn!iii<it 
lie  thus  «pttle«l  l>y  jdiilor<ophic  cateuoriea.'  If  we 
utart  with  that  hclief  in  God  which  may  be  re- 
ae  the  normal  tlotum  of  onr  human  con- 


,  and  if  we  eontemplate  the  historic  fact 
of  the  fall  and  wrotdieilneiM  of  man,  the  belief  that 

(iixl— in  conipamion  for  and  in  order  to  redwm  and 
elevate  the  wnntle««  million.'*  of  mankind  in  all 
tln'ir  ^.'cnerati'iM-'  Imthuh'  man,  and  l<K>k  our 
nature  u|Hin  iliui  in  tlie  jM^r-^on  of  Hix  S^m,  »o  far 
from  Hoemin;;  a  monstrous  hvjH)thesis,  appears  to  be 
in  exact  accordance  with  Aim  nature,  an  the  liest 
and  hi^hcxt  thai  wc  know  and  can  imagine.  ThiMie 
who.  hke  tipinosa,  identify  God  with  Katnie,  which 
is  hat  the  sam  total  of  His  virihle  manifestations, 
evoliide  from  Nature  the  sole  element  which  ex- 
plaitiH  it  \  iz.  the  element  of  a  Divine  and  Supreme 
Will. 

Nature  alone  can  funiisli  uh  with  no  explanation 
of  tho  manifestation  of  <'llri^<t,  hut  it  hannouisus 
ahsolntelv  with  that  idea  of  Uod  which  we  believe 
that  He  has  Himself  planted  within  m.  80  com- 
pletely is  this  the  case  tiutt— as  was  seen  by  the 
Kreat  German  hUtorian,  Julius  von  MiUier — apart 
fr'iM)  ("lirint  all  human  liisfor)-  is  reduced  to  a 
eliriKtic  dream  (see  iiis  letter  to  hin  frieini,  Karl 
Itonnet,  quoted  hy  I.,utliarilt,  AjHtlvq.  Vortr. ;  P'nj.'. 
tran'i.  p.  .Vi3i.  All  the  luKtory  of  the  past,  uu  to 
the  Incarnation,  fMuntM  to  iiini,  and  in  Him  nnds 
ita  falfilnienti  all  the  development  of  the  ases 
rfnee  Be  appeared  Afirin^s  from  the  divine  impul!«e 
which  He  wive,  A.t  Jean  Paul  Kichter  so  hnelv 
said  :  *  HeTiftc<l  the  ^ate  of  the  ccnttiries  from  oil" 
if-  liiii;:»*s  with  His  liNvliii;;  liaiid."  The  most 
sceptical  of  historians  cannot  fail  to  we  that  Jesus 
stands  at  the  \ery  centre  of  hamanity.  Not  only 
was  alt  which  is  most  prccions  in  Hebrew  literature 
full  of  unspeakable  yearnings  for  this  Divine 
Deliverer,  hut  cvm  heatheodoni  abounds  in  oncon- 
aeions  pmpheeles  of  His  advent.  Among  the 
Persians  we  n-ad  in  the  Zend  Ave-ta  of  '  the 
victorious  Sjvo"tivant,  the  iM'nelicent  one  who  will 
lien^fil  tin-  whole  l..«ii!y  \»<»ild,  who  will  itainl 
a^^ainst  the  destniction  of  the  IxMlily  creature*"  to 
witiistand  the  ZVm^  of  the  two-footed  bnxKl.'  He 
is  tite  redeemer,  horn  of  2^>master,  who  sliall  crush 
the  serpeat-dei^trayer  Alirinian  (see  Zead-Avesta, 
Yaet  xxvtii,  Sacrtd  Boots  «f  ih«  Eatt.  p.  320). 
80.  too.  in  Rrahrosnism  we  have  the  redeemer 
Krishna.  \%iio  i-,  ciiiiitantlv  represcnte*!  as  crushing 
and  coni|uenng  Uie  semenU  Am«mg  the  Greeks 
W9  hav«  tlw  fralMUMl  Icftiid  of  PraoNtlMUk  the 


representative  of  suiTering  humanity,  who  can  only 
l»e  delivered  from  his  fetters  on  the  rock,  and  the 
tearing  of  the  vulture's  tahms,  wlien  Herakles  the 
son  of  Zeus  descends  fur  him  into  Tartarus.  (Con- 
sider the  remarkable  lines,  il£sch.  From.  lOMI-W^ 
one  of  the  noet  striking  of  tlie  vneoneeloaa  pn»* 
pheciee  of  heathendom.)  Socrates  pats  into  tho 
mouth  of  Plato  his  confew«ion  of  tho  nwr-,.ity  for 
some  divine  deliverer  who  in  at  once  lK)th  (iod  and 
man  (see  -Ackermann,  Dns  ( firi.sflir/ie  in  I'luto, 
Hamburg,  183a);  and  some  such  figure  has  been 
dreamc«l  of  in  all  tlie  higher  forms  of  relipion  as 
a  necessary  inference  from  what  we  know  both  of 
God  and  man.  The  revelathm  of  Christ  sprincs 
as  a  necessary  postulate  from  onr  faith  in  God. 
For  some  remarkable  passages  in  tlie  ancients. 
Tie.  I>c  Lf'j'iy  ii.  10;  Ben.  £p,  ASj  and  SehBCider, 

L'hri.stl irhr  K/nni/r. 

Ihit  in  ^|H'akiiij,'  of  tlie  Iminan  life  of  .lesus  it 
is  unnece»isary  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  intense 
and  prolonged  theological  battles  which  culminated 
in  the  3d  and  4th  centoriea.  The  result  of  tlieie 
controversies  b  adeonately  swnmed  vp  in  the  four 
technical  terms  i\yj6ui,  rt\itn,  Alkutpfrut,  iaiyx^'^t 
deciiled  on  in  the  four  councils  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, Knhesus,  and  Chaheilon.  As  ogainft  the 
Arians,  Ciirisl  was  truly  Ciod  ;  as  agnin^t  the 
Apollinarians,  He  was  perfertly  man  ;  ns  againht 
the  NestorianH,  He  was  indivtgibly  God-man ;  as 
against  the  Kutychians,  He  was  distinrtly  God 
and  man.  Beyond  these  elementaiy  decisions  all 
attempts  to  deal  with  that  areanvm  of  theology', 

the  wt(KXilpv,<nK  or  ronitntinicntt'o  idioviatttm,  can 
only  end  in  laihue  and  absurditv  (nee  Hooker,  Ecci. 
I'lJ..  lUntk  v.,  liv.  }i  1(1  >.  r.nt  it'  it  lie  a>-fiunied  that 
it  is  iniiKtMiihle  or  irreverent  to  nunnt*'  the  earthly 
life  of  such  a  Being,  the  answer  i>  tlmt  it  has  been 
done  in  the  four  gospels,  and  that  to  shrink  from 
doing  it  would  l>e  only  due  to  the  false  leverence 
of  Apollinarianism— now  qnite  as  common  in  the 
ehnreh  as  Arianism  is  in  the  world— which  denied 

the  full  linnianit\  of  f'liiist.  It  is  rinst  nerr<-sarv, 
t<io,  t<i  tn-ar  in  mind  that  tliroufjhout  t  In i>-l  •*  eai  tlily 
lite,  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  HeMirreclion,  He 
voUintAfily  laid  aside,  in  obe<lience  to  the  {wrfect 
conditions  of  humanity,  the  divine  attributes  of 
omniscience  and  oronipreseace.  'fieins  in  the 
form  of  God,  He  thought  It  not  a  prixe  tone  on  an 
equality  with  God,  bat  emj4ied  aimtel/  {iKii'V0tP 
iavr^),  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  Iteing  made 
in  the  likcne^-.  of  ninn'  (Phil.  ii.  ft,  6.  nex  i-ed 
Wrsion ).  The  dix'tiine  here  repealed  in  known  in 
theology  as  the  doctrine  of  the  /(;i<.,«/,v  or  'eiujiix  - 
ing,'  and  in  speaking  of  Jesus  we  have  constantly 
to  boar  it  in  mind,  as  the  necessar\'  eonditifm  of 
His  being  *a  man  with  man,'  of  Hb  coming  ut 
JtuUnuadJudKOt  anvd  JtMfteot,  of  His  'wearing  a 
tent  like  OOrs,  and  ot  the  same  nmtcrinl.' 

We  proceeil  then  to  sketch  in  barest  outline 
'  tho'-e  r-iiilcf.t  yeai-s  wliicli  breathed  beneath  the 
Syrian  blue.'  Jesuc,  a>  appears  hy  both  the 
genealogies  rerordwl  in  the  gospels,  was  of  the 
royal  house  of  David.  The  oiscrepsncieH  and 
divergences  of  those  genealogies  are  liclieve<l  to  tie 
due  to  the  difliBrencee  betwcea  His  legal  and  His 
natural  descent,  which  in  one  or  two  idaees  of  the 

line  wn'"  allr  rted  by  a  collateral  ailoption,  or  a 
IcviiAte  tiiania-^e.  Hit  vir;:in  bjrtli  ii«  attested 
and  a>Mimeii  by  the  evangelists,  and  St  I.uLe, 
uning  Hebraic  ilocument*  w  bii  b  seem  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  the  nieinori<^  ot  the  Virgin  Mary, 
preserves  for  us  particnlars  about  the  InAuicy  of 
Jesuc  which  are  not  fnund  in  the  other  Evanselbts. 
The  a|»f>cryjdial  go*t>elf»  revel  in  inipoM>ibTe  and 
even  revolting  details,  and,  stumbling  on  the  very 
threshold,  present  us  with  a  pictme  w  In^  li  xviuild 
liave  been  instantU'  destructive  of  our  faith  if  it 
had  been  tim.    The  canonical  gospeb  viadleala 
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th^r  tathfnlnen  and  their  Rupremacy  by  the 
•evereitt  reticence,  which  contains  no  wortl  to  mar 
tliftt  ideal  wliioh  evorv  etVort  of  invention  instantly 
dej;ra«le!«.  After  tlie  niarvclH  of  llie  Nativity  at 
Betlilelieni,  we  are  told  of  the  circumcision,  the 
preaentation  in  the  tetnitlo.  the  visit  of  the  Mai'i, 
lb*  IHght  into  Kgi,-pt,  and  the  maaaacre  of  the 
imiMeDta.  The  exact  date  of  HieM  events  cannot 
be  detanulned  with  abeolnte  certainty,  hnt  may  be 
hroupht  within  narnnv  limits,  ani!  uiopf  ficliolrvrs 
now  ac<inie,s('e  in  the  view  wliich  |)lnce'<  the 
Nativifv  al»nit  four  yoa.i-s  earlier  than  nur  nvcive^I 
era.  Tlie  historic  (jne;*liiui«  which  the  narrative 
raises  have  In^en  ^ift^^d  to  the  Ixittom,  and  the 
credibilitv  of  the  go«>|)el  details  has  lieen  tri- 
nuiphanUy  establwiied. 

After  the  infamy  then  is  a  dcnp  silenee  whieb 
wmn  all  hnt  the  oone1udtn<;  fragment  of  the 
life  of  Chri.st.  From  the  return  to  Nazarotli, 
while  He  wa«  yet  a  very  ynnnj;  cliihl,  to  the 
UaptLstn  by  John  we  have  n<>lhin<(  j)re«erve<l  to 
US  except  a  single  anecdote  by  St  Luke,  and  a 
single  word  in  St  Mark.  It  is  exactly  respecting 
this  portion  of  the  life  of  Christ  tliat  the  apocry- 
phal goMiiels  raoet  deenly  betray  incompetent 
talnty,  and  the  goepehi  snow  that  grace  of  soper- 
intennency  vrithont  which  they  conid  not  have 
recordwl  what  the  apfwtles  liail  seen  and  liejinl 
when  their  handn  hantlled  tiie  Word  of  Life.  Tiie 
nn<'<*iIot«  of  St  Luke  i«  Christ's  viftit  to  the  temple 
with  his  parents  at  the  i'ofwovcr  just  before  His 
thirteenth  year,  which  marked  the  age  of  a  Jewish 
boy's  *  ooafirmatioa  '—his  admission  to  the  mak  of 
a  'son  of  the  law*  (ften  kat-torah).  It  has  been 
called  '  the  solitary  floweret  not  of  the  wonderfal 
enclosed  ;:arden  of  the  thirty  years,  plncke<l  pre- 
cisely theri-  wlicn  tli»>  Hwoilcii  Imd  at  a  distinctive 
crinis  bursts  into  tlower '  (Slier,  Jlr/frn  Jr.xii,  i.  IS). 
It  is  Hfiecially  prtK-ionn  from  the  decisive  way  in 
which  it  shows  that  Chrint  {KHtsesstHi  a  human 
•oal,  and  not  only  the  Logos  instead  of  it ;  and  it 
exactly  aeooids  with  the  testimony  of  St  Lake 
that  onr  Lord's  growth  was  that  of  a  child  fn 
whom  there  was  a  f/niffiinl  inenuiB  of  knowh-d-^'o 
(Luke,  ii.  40,  jrXijpocfwi'oi'  not  wtwXiipuu^vov).  In 
<h'e<l  it  swms  Ut  have  Inren  the  upecial  ptirposo  of 
tlic  third  evangelist  to  give  um  at  lea>«t  one  glimpse 
of  Jesus  at  every  phase  of  His  human  life,  as  an 
infant,  a  child,  a  l>oy,  a  youtli,  and  a  full-grown 
man. 

Tba  one  word  happily  nraserved  for  as  by  St 
Ifivk  is  *  the  carpenter '  in  the  onestion  of  the  nn* 

bdievin^'  Ni/arenc^*,  'Is  not  tlii-*  ffir  mrptntfr 
which  an  irreverent  reverence  hits  alterwl  into  'the 
son  of  the  car{H'nt4*r.'  It  slunvi  n«  iliat.  as  a  part 
of  that  infinite  self  repression  and  obediencu  )>y 
which  Christ  'alMxle  with  His  parents  and  was 
subject  unto  them,'  He  shored  with  Joseph  in  the 
humble  trade  bv  which  he  earned  his  daily  bread. 
Unantmons  tnwfition,  implie<i  by  the  giwivols  them- 
selvi-s,  agrees  in  the  belief  that  Jowpli  died  early, 
anil  that  rmr  Lonl  ^'k-w  u|>  in  a  family  circle  of 
tliKHc  whuin  tiie  f'\ ari;,'<'lisi.s  call  His  'brothers' 
anil  'Nist4>i>>."  In  that  family  He  was  the  fir»t  Ixirn, 
and  probably  helped  to  support  tiiem  all.  To  any 
imagination  which  w.xs  not  divinely  guide<l  huc4i  a 
mode  of  spending  all  bat  tliree  years  of  His  lite 
woald  have  seemed  impossible  and  dero^'at^iry ; 
hat  the  a^lmis^siim  is  one  of  the  mo^t  striking 
prooht  of  the  alisolute  veracity  of  the  >;ohjm'N. 
riieir  silcnci'  as  to  all  other  records  of  tlioM-  thirty  ' 
years  prejuhes  to  us  with  the  most  majeftic  ' 
eloquence.  S^ime  of  the  greatest  lessnns  of  Christ  s 
example  are  involved  in  the  fact  that  He  did  not 
strive,  nor  cry,  neither  was  His  voice  heard  in  the 
atreats.  The  eentral  lesson  that  '  Christ  pleased 
not  HimMlf*  ia  written  h^rgeover  the  closed  golden 
portals  of  those  oiueoorded  yean.  Coming  to  live 


for  man,  He  chose  the  lot  not  of  the  few  bat  of  the 

coantlem  multitudes,  the  immense  majority.  Tiie 

I  town  and  the  home  which  He  chose  were  alike 
jxHir,  provincial,  insignilicant.    Thus  He  n  liukcl 

1>ritle,  wiiich  is  one  of  the  two  great  tajirtM)ls  of 
niman  abciTation  ;  He  phowetl  the  Kacredne*»a  of 
obscurity ;  He  glorihe<i  the  lot  of  laliour  which 
antiqaity  deapiied.  iiebakiag  ttw  restless  paseiaB 
for  excitement  and  the  desire  to  minister  to  sctf- 
importance,  Hesliowe<I  to  all  mankind  that  the  true 
life  is  the  interior  life,  the  life  of  calm,  rec<dlei'te<I- 
nesw,  and  rDiiijiaiiidiiship  vifh  the  «li\  ine,  passed 
in  tlie  sweet  seclusion  of  a  home  and  the  ordered 
routine  of  lowly  duties.  It  is  impossible  for  most 
men  to  live  as  Christ  lived  during  His  brief  minis* 
try  ;  but  that  unknown  life  of  tibe  artisan  in  dnll, 

Kvindai  Nazareth  was  meant  to  teach  ns  that 
oommovplace  ordinary  life,  widch  ia  the  nonnal 
life  of  man,  may  vet  b*'  |>recioas  with  the  best 
sanctities  of  heaven  s  beatitude. 

Thus  ended  the  first  )in<i  nuiin  part  of  the  life 
of  Jesna.  At  tlie  age  of  thirty  began  the  second 
piiase  of  His  life,  the  public  mi'nistr}- — ending  with 
the  Cmcilixion  and  the  Kesurrection-^whicboecnpies 
all  hnt  a  fraction  of  the  gospels.  St  Peter's  epitome 
of  that  ministry  is  that  'He  wentabont  doing  goo<l,' 
and  itwM  by  giving  np  everything  which  the  earthly 
and  sensual  mind  can  desire  that  lie  left  lis  an  e.\- 
anijilo  that  we  should  follow  His  steps.  To  detail 
till-  i  \  cTits  of  that  ininistr\'  is  obviously  imjnwsible 
here,  nor  is  it  necessary.  \Vc  shall  but  indicate  its 
great  phases  and  divisions,  and  then  touch  on  some 
of  the  considerations  wbieh  it  snggwrti  It  falls 
into  the  following  great  divitionB : 

I.  The  call  to  the  ministry  in  the  baptism  and 
preaching  of  John  the  liaptist,  who  first  publicly 
recogiiise<l  Jesii'^  as  the  Mes.-iah. 

II.  The  temptation  in  the  wilderness. 

III.  The  call  of  the  first  amwtles  ;  the  first  miracle 
at  C'ana  ;  the  Wginning  of  tlie  preaching  in  (ialilee. 

IV.  Tlie  lirst  Passover  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the 
fint  cleanaing  of  the  temple.  The  oneetion  of 
the  mlem,  and  the  prophecy  '  Destroy  this  Temple.' 
Xc.    The  interview  with  ^iciKlemus  ;   the  n-lire- 

;  inent  to  (;alile«»;  the  diM"onr»e  to  the  Samantnn 
woman  at  the  well  :  tlic  n  |i  rtion  by  the  Na/ai-eni-s. 

\.  The  •(.iaiilean  .springtide'  of  the  minl-^try 
amid  the  gladneMt  of  the  multitudes ;  many  mir- 
acles of  healing;  the  choice  of  the  twelve;  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  the  message  fmm  the 
imprisoned  Baptist;  the  intercourse  witli  Phari- 
sees, publicans,  and  sinners ;  the  great  day 
of  parables;  the  visit  to  Gergesa;  the  day  m 

!  Matthew  s  feaust. 

\'I.  Tiie  hccoml  visit  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  miracle 
at  Uethesda  ;  the  murder  of  the  Baptist;  the  return 
to  (lalilee. 

Vil.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thonsand ;  Uie  dis- 
eonme  at  Capernaum ;  the  Sahhath  and  other  die* 

pntos,  amid  ever-deepening  conflict  and  opposition. 

VIII.  The  flight  among  the  heathen;  the  SxTO- 
Ph(Pnician  woman;  tlie  return  to  I)e<*aiKilis  ;  the 
enoch  tif  rarer  miracles ;  the  feeding  of  the  four 
tnousand  ;  the  recognition  of  the  Messiahship  by 
the  disciples;  the  Tian.sfigtiration ;  the  healing  of 
the  demoniac  boy. 

IX.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles :  the  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  the  healing 
of  the  man  Isirn  blind  :  the  return  to  (Galilee. 

.\.  The  linal  farewell  to  (Jalilee.     Incidents  and 
teachin;.'s  of  a  slow  journey  to\(.iiil-  .li  ni>-ali  ri 
N'isit  to.Jeruwilem  at  the  Feast  of  I kilicaiion.  Tlie 
last  stay  in  Penea ;  the  raising  of  La/arus.  JesnB, 
under  a' ban,  withdraws  to  the  town  of  Ephraim. 

XI.  The  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  The  evente  of 
Passion  Week— Palm  Sunday  ;  the  day  of  parables; 
the  day  of  temptations :  the  great  denunciations ; 
the  farewell  to  the  temple  %  the  betrayaL 
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XII.  The  Last  Supper ;  the  last  (!is<vinrRe ;  th<? 
af^ony  in  GettiHemane ;  the  arrest ;  the  threefoUl 
triaU  ;  tlio  Cnicitixion  ;  the  BantmotioilS  tlMglMt 
furty  ilavs ;  the  AsGenslon. 

Siich  Wing  the  greftt  dtvi«ii>i)s  and  iMdmarka 
of  the  life*  it  only  remains  to  tonch  on  one  or  two 
of  (he  important  aueations  which  it  «ugye«ta. 

L  What  wn»  the  length  of  oar  Lord'*  puhlie 
ninifltrv'  ?  We  are  anahle  to  answer  the  noeetion 
with  rt'i  tainty.  This  i»  due  to  the  reriiarkiiltle  fact 
that  tlif  synoptic  RospelH  occupy  thciiiHelveM  aliiioftt 
excliwively  with  tlie  tiiililiMn  iniiii-try,  wliile  St 
John  mainly  dwelU  on  the  ministry  in  Jndea  ami 
JenMakm.  Seeptka  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
extort  any  diaenfao^  from  thia  faet,  sinoe  the 
Synnptisto  mont  diatinctlv  imply  that  mueh  of  onr 
ijord  n  time  inu»>t  have  ueen  spent  in  Jenisaleni 
Jseo  Luke,  X.  38.  xix.  42;  Mark,  xi.  11)— a  fact, 
ndoed,  directly  --tjit*'!!  in  thf  ri'curilcil  xoaiKit 
(•how often')  in  II if  lament  nvcr  Jt'iiivialeMi  (Mfitt. 
xxiiL  37;  Luke,  xiii.  34).  Wc  may  tlicn  diridtHily 
reject  the  notion  of  aone-ycarx  niini8tr>',  which  has 
been  mnnt  unwarrantably  founded  on  the  expression 
of  laaiah  (IxL  2)  and  the  reference  to  it  hy  oar 
Lord  at  Nasareth  (Luke,  iv.  19).  Tfaiii  wm  the 
view  of  Oriypn  (De  PriHC.  iv.  5),  and  Clpincnt  of 
Alexandria  [Strom.  L  xxi.  sect.  14.'>),  and  of  tlie 
two  (innntic  tejichem,  PtoIt>iii!i'n>s  (/:"/).  ad  Ftnruin  ) 
and  Herakh^on  ;  lint  not  that  of  .Mflito  and  Iron- 
ifUH.  It  Itiv*  fojuid  iMiwcrful  HUpportorH  in  Bn>wne 
[Ordo  Strrluritm,  pp.  34^91 ),  anu  Keim  (  Jimm  run 
Nnzura ) ;  hot  the  former  can  only  maintain  it  hv 
eliminatiiiK  ^  v<i'x«fNNn  John,  vL  4,  in  spite  of  all 
the  numnscrijit-t,  and  the  latter  by  rojoctin;;  the 
authenticity  and  credihility  of  tlip  fourth  ^'ospel. 
The  majority  of  Hcliolars  a^jn'o  in  tlie  well  foiniilo<l 
inference  Htate<l  an  early  a.-*  HipiMilytiis.  the  pcholnr 
of  IrcnxeoH.  Eusehiua '( II.  K.  i.  10),  Theodon-t  ( in 
Dan.  ix.  27),  and  Jerome,  that  .imw  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  and  that  the  niini«try  laeted 
mere  than  two  and  a  half  yean*.  IremruHs  extra- 
ordinary Maertion  {C  H«tr.  iL  S5I5)  tiiat  Jems 
died  between  the  agea  of  forty  and  fifty  is  a  blan- 
der  (which  in  him  i.t  not  i>»o1iit<^dK  fals»dy  inferred 
fr«»m  John,  viii.  ,'57.  Tin'  only  I'Icnicnt  of  uncer- 
tainty for  thwe  who  accrjii  ihi-  fnurth  j^o'^pel  is  the 
identification  of  the  unnamed  feast  iiientiuned  by 
8t  John  In  V.  I.  If  that  fea«t  was  the  Jeiridl  least 
of  Parim  we  see  that  8t  John  groapa  hb  Mnative 
round  flv*  festivals— ( 1 )  the  Paaaover  (iL  18) ;  (S) 
Parim  (▼.  1);  (3)  the  Passover  (vi.  4);  (4)  the 
Tabernacles  (vii.  2);  (5)  the  Dedication  (x.  22); 
M'ft  the  I'a>«over  (  xi.  fl") ).  It  is  in  accordance  "ith 
till*  that  I'nriin  t<Mik  place  on  VeAdar  l4(alM)ut 
March  i'.t  i.and  that  our  Lord  ( ^i^)m(■  tiineWfure  the 
feast )  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  '  there  are  yet 
fear  maQtlia  unto  harvaak*  (John,  iv.  S5).  Sinoe, 
tiMNi,  thara  wwe  time  Pnseovers  Aa^ng  the 
■laiatty,  and  that  mliiistry  began  aome  time 
befiore  the  first  Passover,  we  see  a  reason  fur  the 
Hew  that  it  laoted  ahont  three  yean« — a  view 
which  be««t  ;h  ■  .irds  with  all  the  data.  And  tlioni:h 
we  cannot  Ip-k'  iliHcti«s  the  chronoloif\',  the  opinion 
that  ChriJit  t  hapti^ni  l>y  .lohn  tofik  place  in  the 
summer  of  26  A.D..  and  that  He  wa**  crucified  in 
the  oprinc  of  29  A. D.,  is  nrolmbly  not  far  wrong. 

iL  WitboDt  entering  into  the  aubjeet  of  apolo- 
gf  ties,  we  may  allnde  to  the  niiaeteM  which  enter 
»o  largely  into  the  life  of  Jeaoa.  and  wliich,  a-o  they 
Mere  a  nu|>iHirt  to  the  faith  of  rormer  centuries,  are 
re;;anle<l  a*  a  Htninldin;,'  Khn-k  by  motlcrn  M-ieni  c 
Si  John  pnto  lit*  into  the  right  noint  of  view 
when  he  calls  them  icork$  (  V^ya— Jonn,  v.  20,  and 
pamim ).  Given  the  Penonality  of  Christ,  miracles 
wtra  natural  to  Himi  *onr  snperaataral  was  His 
aatarnl.'  Their  occurrence  becomee  a  qnestion 
•(  evideace,  and  tlie  mppoaed  recondite  and  danger- 
9m  Somalft  af  Bum  *  fadaaaa  iiaalf  to  tlia  very 


harmless  proposition  that  anythinfr  is  incred- 
ihle  which  is  contrary*  t«  a  rtimjilitr  induction.' 
When  lluine  said  that  no  e\ iili'iirc  could  cstaliii.-li 
a  miracle,  iK-caune  it  wan  more  likely  that  evidence 
should  lie  falne  than  that  a  miracle  should  lie  tnie, 
his  statement  came  to  no  more  than  tliis — ^that  a« 
miracle  distnrbs  the  mechanical  expeetatkn  of  a 
lectirrenoe  (Mozley,  Bampton  LeetHreiu  f.  68)* 
Hume  did  not  argue  for  so  unphilotmphicaf  an  aaaer* 
tion  a-s  the  {mjiossihilitt/  of  miracles,  hut  heargue«l 
against  their  rrrdihihfj/,  Itecan^e  hi*"  philoMijihy 
practically  reduced  life  to  a  ."erics  nf  iinprexMons 
and  8en»jiti«)n.s.  In  answer,  it  in  enmij^di  U)  f»ay 
with   Lord  Bacon,  *the  »oul  of  man  wa.H  not 

{irodnced  by  heaven  or  earth,  but  was  breathed 
mmediately  from  God ;  ao  the  ways  and  dealings 
of  God  with  spirits  are  not  inclnded  in  Nature— i.e. 
in  the  laws  of  heaven  an«l  earth,  but  are  rewrvetl 
to  the  law  of  His  secret  work  and  grace."  The 
evidence  for  Chri.Ht  •*  miracles,  and  alK>vealI  for  His 
U«»unection,  has  Iw-en  suHicient  to  convince  aad 
potent  to  ameliorate  the  whole  civilised  world. 

iiL  Christians  rightly  regard  the  Resurrection  as 
tlie  one  fandamental  buCoiic  miracle  on  which 
reeta  their  hUlorie  faith.  If  any  faet  can  be 
regBnle<I  a.«  indisjMitalde  it  is  the  fact  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  lir^t  Ka-ter  Sunday  the  astonishetl 
discijdcH  found  that  there  \mu*  no  cori^c  in  the 
rock-hewn  sepulchre.  So  much  i.s  now  freely  con- 
ce«led  by  the  most  advaiice<I  sceptic!*.  The  tef»ti- 
mony  in  favour  of  the  fact  is  overwhelming,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
Chriatianity  or  ol  ChtiaUmdom  w  «iqr  liypoUwaia 
other  than  the  firm  eoavlctioii  in  a  Bilraettfoaa 
RcHnrrection,  of  which  all  the  early  disciples  re- 
ganle<I  themselves  a.s  the  cho»*en  wilne.ss«'s.  'I'he 
mmlem  criticisni  of  unlielief  hits  only  alK'mpted  to 
nrrouut  for  the  empty  toinii  hy  theories  which  sink 
to  the  ground  umter  the  weight  of  their  own  im- 
possibility. The  notion  of  a  merely  apfHtrrnt 
death  from  which  Jesus  was  renved  by  the 
spices  and  the  cool  sepulchre ;  the  ootion  that  the 
ajKistles  stole  the  body  by  night ;  the  notion  that 
JesuH  WBS  not  crucilied  at  all,  Imt  only  someone 
in  His  idace ;  the  notioti  that  *  the  faith  of 
Cliiistendom  is  founded  on  the  stdf  de«'eption  of  an 
/ia///(riri«'« '— have  Ixs-n  in  turn  adopt«Ml  and 
ahandonetl.  Such  naturalistic  explanations  are  im- 
possible, unloae  they  lie  bolstered  up  by  the  pre* 
poetemus  snppoeitioti  that,  at  aome  stage,  deliner- 
ate  deception  was  at  work,  and  that  the  teachers 
of  the  religion  which  is  pre-eminent  in  Incul- 
cating the  siinctity  of  truth  founded  their  preach- 
ing u]«in  a  lie.  It  i.s  not  possilde  lu  ie  to  oevelon 
the  arguments,  or  to  array  the  evidence,  on  whicli 
our  faith  in  a  literal  liesurroction  of  Jesus  in  a 
glorified  and  spiritual  body  ia  founded.  We  mnst 
be  ccntent  to  refer  to  such  worka  aa  tboae  of 
Gebhaidt  (Gntba,  1864),  Beyschlae  (Rerlill,  1865), 
Steinmever  (Berlin.  1S71),  and  Bishon  Westcolt 
on  'I7ie  iriifij}r{  of  tin'  i:> mrrertton  ( I.onii.  1HS4). 

iv.  And  it  must  in-  Lome  in  mind  that,  if  .S4  eitti- 
cism  could  eliminate  from  the  gospels  what  is  calbnl 
the  sujicniatural  element,  it  would  »till  Ik>  con- 
fnmte«f  with  the  suiierhuman  grandeur  of  Chriiit 
Himself.  So  far  from  tending  to  discre^lit  the 
nairativea  of  tlie  miracles  wliich  Ue  wrought,  it 
may  rather  lie  said  that  Science  tends  to  throw 
light  uixm  their  ncconlance  «ith  the  yet  nnde- 
ciphcriHi  laws  of  nature;  but  even  Mere  ev«'ry 
miraile  iluiiin.iteil,  <'hrist  still  conti'tuii  lo  ho 
what  even  those  who  have  ilimhted  of  Ills  divinity 
call  Him,  'fin  Mynterium,  tin  Uniriim.'  The  proof 
of  His  divinity  is  involved  in  His  perfect  sinlcMineae, 
which  not  only  transcends  the  attainments  but  even 
the  ideal  of  humanity.  Infinite  in  Its  many-sided- 
ness. His  character  is^et  supreme  from  every  aspect 
in  which  it  on  be  legaidad.  Mot  only  ia  Ue  tha 
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8o1i-  litiiDan  ttcing  wlium  »<in1cs.<>nens  lia-s  cltiwcd, 
or  uf  wlioin  8inle!Mues»  eun  for  a  iiintiient  l>e  predi- 
eatetl,  but  the  ideal  pi'csented  hy  IIU  cliarHcter 
■tAnds  apart,  not  only  from  ttint  in  th«  life  of  tin; 
liei«t  pagans,  but  even  of  thoHe  whoM  liffs  was  a 

t)n>fes.'«ed  imitation  of  Hi*.  And  more  even  tban 
hix,  inia^natton  has  acain  and  again  attempted 
at  least  to  conceive  n.n<i  (!p])ict  a  cliarnrter  iioM)- 
lutely  stainless,  and  yot.  in  tliL'  whole  ran^'»«  uf  the 
worliln  poetry  and  liction,  lia.s  nt'Ver  attenipti-d 
to  do  »o  without  hoj>eiesij  failure  if  it  d<»sccndeil 
for  a  moment  into  details.  Could  the  peasants  of 
Galilee  hAve  invented  the  sole  ptrject  ideal  which 
the  world  has  been  ahle  either  to  ima^'ine  or 
dewribe?  To  this  is  attribatable  the  remarkable 
fact  that  even  the  meet  pmnonneed  sceptics — even 
those  opjMincnta  of  Christianity  wIki  \\(mld  {gladly 
have  got  rid  altogether  of  tiieailnniatinn  of  Clirist — 
Hcem  t<»  have  Iwen  iinalde  to  n inti'iiiiilato  Him  with- 
o:ii  08  it  were  falling  on  their  knees.  '  Ik'tween 
Him  and  whoever  elue  in  this  world,' laid  Napoleon 
to  General  BerUMMit '  (here  is  no  possible  form  of 
eompuiioa.'  *  Jente  is  in  all  anique,'  says  Renan, 
*MM  nothing  conld  be  comi»are«i  to  him'  (  Vie  He 
JimUt  p.  457 ).  Strauss  calls  Him  '  the  Being  with- 
out whose  presence  in  tlie  mind  perfect  jnety  is 
iniposftible.'  Goethe  called  Him  '  ttie  Divine  Man, 
the  Saint,  tlie  type  and  model  of  all  men  '  (  Conver- 
tationt  with  Eckennann,  ii.  3).  J.  S.  Mill  '!<aid 
that  *tl  would  not  be  eaiqreven  now.  even  for  an 
nahelievai;  to  find  a  better  translation  of  the  rale 
of  virtue  from  the  alxtraet  into  the  concrete  than 
to  endeavonr  so  to  live  ttuit  Christ  would  approve 
our  life.'  The  cliaraoler  of  .lesns  was  sufiicient  Vn 
overawe  even  the  llii>|)ancy  of  Vi)lt^M,aawaaeeiB 
tlie  story  of  hifl  reraarkalde  dream. 

V.  Nothing  short  of  a  divine  personality  can 
aceotttit  for  the  stupendous  and  inexhaustible  efTect 
prodaced  upon  the  world  by  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ — a  life  so  short  that  He  died  before 
the  full  completion  of  the  powers  of  manhood ;  a 
ininintry  h<i  c<infineil  in  space,  so  contractetl  in  time. 
That  life,  live<l  on  a  stage  so  narrow.  fnriii'>lied 
to  mankind  the  sole  perfect  pattern  and  exiLiniile  ; 
that  teaching  involveil  everj'  element  of  nvire  and 
perfect  spiritual  religi<m.  It  was  Christ  alone  who 
nrxt  brought  home  to  the  mind  of  man  that  God 
is  love,  an«l  that  man  is  the  son  of  God ;  and  first 
Invnght  life  and  immortality  to  light.  And  as 
Christ  thus  became  the  Saviour  of  mankind  by 
example  and  teacliin<,',  so  also  did  He  redeem  the 
race  by  the  soll-NUcriliee  which  culminated  in  the 
c^o^*s  and  pa.Hsinn,  and  which  is  continued  by  His 
Insurrection,  Ascension,  and  session  at  the  riglit 
hsmd  of  Gud.  By  this  His  life  He  has  redeemed  us 
ttma  sin  and  death,  and  reoooeiled  ns  nnto  God. 
That  mighty  work  of  individnal  regeneration 
which  Christ  began  has  been  carried  on  by  the  gift 
of  the  Soirit,  which,  in  the  slow  process  of  centuries, 
has  matie  holiness  a  common  atUiinnient  i>f  His 
saints,  and  leavcnc<l,  humanised,  ennobled  the 
thouglits,  the  lives,  the  families,  the  society,  the 
kingdoms  of  mankind.  And  the  Christian  lielieves 
that  that  work  will  eontinue  until '  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world'  heooiM  naiveraally,  and  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name,  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of 
Bis  rhrist. 

Tlie  hterntnre  of  this  ^nhjtct  i«  incxhanstiMe.  nnd 
every  yt-.ir  nM-i  to  its  enormous  sccunmlfttiori*.  It  li«j,nn^ 
with  til''  yi'>i>Ll-i  Mid  cjii!*tlt!i  in  tlie  Ift  ctntiiry  of  the 
(  hristiaii  tni,  uml  cj.titamus  in  unljriiken  !iHCCc»<ion 
throHjjii  ilic  Fathers,  the  .'>clio<ihiien,  ainl  the  Kcfonners, 
down  to  uioilern  d»y».  The  first  Rtti'uii)t  to  write  » 
consecutive  lifo  of  Christ,  cm  -ide  the  stithrntic  and 
S|M>oryphnI  goHjiul-*,  tlie  I'l/.i  r/inji't,  hy  St  R  im 
Ventura,  The  /'arnilur  H"!'<ii'"l  oi  Mdton  was  j.raetic  illv 
an  effort  in  t]iu  same  dire<tiMn.  The  hve»  of  t'lin-t 
of  Ut«r  times  are  ^*xj  nuiusrous:  in  Italian,  that  hy 
Cspesdatre  (KspK  1M8)}  hi  fktndi,  those  o:  Da 


Preaaens^,  Dopanloup,  .'■'.th  ador,  TVallon,  and  lUnan ; 
in  German,  those  uf  (','iM}iari,  Kwahi,  Must-,  Hofuiaiin, 
Lsnge.  Neander,  Sopp,  .Straus.-*,  Weiss,  Keim,  and  many 
Oiore;  in  Kngll^h,  those  ol  F.lhcott,  (!eikie,  Olenbeiin, 
snH,  among  others  f.ir  too  nuuu  rovit,  t<i  iiK  htMu,  that  by 
the  prc.<>t.nt  writer  in  1874,  which  has  odled  out  sncb  a 

IN  altitude  of  buoasBBon.  Bes  sIsQ  tiw  silielas  SB  Joom 

sud  un  Maht. 

Jet*  a  dense  variety  of  lignite  passing  by  decrees 
of  ouality  into  bituminoos  fossil  wood,  sometimes 
perfectly  black,  cai>ab1e  of  Indng  eahily  cut  and 

1  carved,  and  of  receiving  a  wry  l)eautifnl  iMtli-h. 

I  It  takes  it.s  name  from  (Jagtis  or  tiages,  a  place  in 
Asia  Minor,  where,  according  to  I'linv,  the  ^^b- 
Btance  was  obtained,  wheuoe  in  his  time  it  was 

j  called  gagates,  afterwards  eorrapted  into  gacat, 
the  noaem  German  name,  and  jet.  Jet  is  vm^  a 
peculiar  form  of  lignite,  impregnated  with  hiturain. 
ous  matter,  and  containing'  atxiut  ]>er  cent,  of 
volatile  matter.  It  is  electrical  when  rubbed; 
hence  it  has  been  called  *lilack  amhar'  by  the 
Prussian  amber-diggers. 

Of  su)j««tance8  used  for  trinkets  and  persoosl 
ornament,  apart  from  metals,  jet  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient.  At  numerous  places 
throngboat  Great  Britain  neekiaces,  lieads,  hat- 
tons,  and  otlier  small  ohjeets  of  jet  have  heen  dis- 
covered, showing  that  it  had  been  use<l  in  the  early 
bronze  jieritxi.  Prohalily  at  that  remote  time  it 
was  obtaimii  fruin  the  Yorkshire  coaxt  ulHiut 
Whitby,  whence  the  principal  supply  and  the 
finest  quality  anywhere  ohtaine<l  coDttnoes  ta 
come.  The  jet  occnrs  at  Whitby  in  irregular 
interbedded  patchee  in  the  Upper  Lias  shales,  two 
lunds,  liard  and  soft,  being  tonnd ;  but  only  the 
hard  is  of  value  for  ornaments.  The  industry  there 
gives  employment  to  a  large  pro]Mirtion  of  the 

Sojmlation.  It  is  also  worked  in  Fiance  in  the 
ei>aitiiient  of  Autle,  where  it  is  formed  into  ror-juy 
beads,  crosses,  and  other  trinkets.  Spain  also 
snpplies  fine  jet,  which,  like  that  of  the  Fr«Mb 
workinn,  is  loand  in  irregular  veins  in  the  lower 
marls  of  tha  Cretaeeom  series,  eorresponding  with 
the  Sussex  gault.  The  Spanish  jet  is  found  at 
Villaviciosa,  in  the  province  of  the  Asturias,  and  is 
principally  manufactured  at  Ovicdo.  As  a  m  ueiial 
I  for  mouniing  ornaments  iet  is  admirahlv  adnjittd, 

I and  for  that  purpose  is  lar<jely  used.  Imitation* 
of  jet  ornamenta  are  made  m  the  hanleneti  india- 
raober  ealled  Vuloaaita  or  Ehonite^  and  in  glass. 

Jeton,  a  round,  flat  piece  of  metal,  ivoiy,  »^-c. , 
^  formerly  used  for  counting,  or  as  counters  at  play, 
I  and  also  as  a  check  given  to HMUban  «f  a  aooa^f 

passing  in  to  its  meetings. 

I    Jetsam  or  Jettison*  Bee  Flotsam. 

jMUieM«  Dor^e  ('gilded  youth  ),  a  party 
I  name  given  to  thoee  jronng  mm  of  Paris  who, 
I  during  the  French  BavulnnoB,  struggled  to  bring 

<  about  the  reaction  or  counter-revolution  after 

•  Robespierre's  fall  (27th  July  1794).  Other  nick- 
names bestoweil  uixni  the  same  narty  were  JI/m#- 
cadint  (*scente<l  darlings')  ana  I'ctils  Mnitret 
('elegants').    The  term  Jnitirxse  duve  is  still  in 

I  use  to  designate  young  men  al>out  town,  who 
always  go  «Mgailtl]r  dressed,  have  the  air  of  spend- 
ing money,  and  Uvo  a  butterliy  life  ol  enjoyjuent 

<  and  pleasure. 

Jevons,  WlLl.l.\M  St.\NLKY,  Iwn  in  Liverpool 
in  1835,  was  educate<l  there  and  at  I  niversity 
j  College,  London,  and  from  1854  to  1859  held  a 
I  pneitMn  in  tha  mint  at  ^dney.  In  the  London 
!  M.  A.  examinations  In  IMS  he  took  tlie  gold  medal 
in  i>liil(iM)]div  ;  in  1806  he  wa*  apj>ointeil  profps«or 
iif  I.o^ic  an<l  Mental  Philosophv,  and  of  Political 
Ecuiiumy,  at  Owens  College,  ^^«nche^ter  ;  and  in 

•  1876-81  he  was  professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
>  Univtrsity  College,  London.    Ho  was  eloGtod 
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F.RS.  in  1S7'2,  aiul  rpcrivfil  tlio  <lc<^re€  of  LL. D. 
(nun  Edinburgh  in  1870.  On  13th  Aagu«t  188*2 
lio  woA  drowiMd  wbilal  Imtliing  at  Bexnill,  near 
H—tingB.  Jttfoas  was  the  fint  to  popukrtM  the 
watlMiiuitieid  methods  of  Boole  (q.v.),  and  to  to 
lirin^'  »vnilM>Iic  lo;;ic  within  the  <a]iiu  ity  of 
(.'inner!'.  Ainon^  liin  works  in  tliin  liclil  uro  lii» 
El<  nil  iiiiiry  l.fsioiu  in  L't>iic  ( 1870),  a  v«'n  |">|inhir 
texl-lxKik ;  The  J^riun'jtfcs  of  Scuiur  I1.S74).  iHjr- 
ha]rH  luH  roost  imp«)rLunt  work  ;  a  collcciion  of 
natefal  Studie*  in  Dtdttetive  Lootc(]8SO) ;  outl  Pure 
Logkn  and  other  Minor  Wer*$  (IBM).  To  the 
■oieniGa  of  poUtieal  economy  he  contributed,  be- 
fl«1efl  a  ffrimer  and  several  pAniphlets,  and  a  work 
.111  77,,-  r,.,,/  (h,rstn,„  (lsr,->'..  which  led  to  the 
;v]'i">iri[ inriit  of  i\  l(ii\al  ( 'i>iniiii«-*i<>n,  his  vahialilo 
Tli.;ni  ■  t  r  ,!,ticnl  K'ronom;/  Is71  ;  3<l  .nI.  18HS), 
in  which  I  lie  conception  of  '  iinal  utility'  was  lin*t 
di><tini-(lv  f»rMiitlat«4l.  S«ehia£tftcr»«MlJ'oKnMi/«, 

eilitcd  hy  hi^  wife  ( 18><6). 

Jew«  Wanukkino.   See  Wandeuino  Jew. 

JCiWVl*  JoHX,  one  of  the  fathers  of  En«;li8h 
Protestantism,  was  Itom  at  Bern,*nttrb»>r,  near  ilfra- 
combe,  in  ISM,  and  was  e<lncat«<l  at  litirnstaple 

'chool,  iind  aft«'iwiir<lr*  lU  .Mcrton  Junl  ("hi pun 
• 'hrinti  Coll<'K*''*i  * *'*'f"''d.  He  wa-  .tiiiiiilti'il  li.A. 
in  aiiii  nniHt  early  have  iiiil>ilM  <i  Kcfnrined 

doctrine?*,  OA  he  was  chi^ely  intimate  witli  Peter 
Martyr  during  his  visit  to  Oxfiinl.  Soon  alter  the 
aeeession  of  Mary  he  went  abroad  for  safety's  sake, 
visiting  Frankfort  and  StrasbnrK,  and  returned  on 
the  arce-<«ifin  of  Eli/:ilieth,  by  wnoni  he  was  ahno-^t 
itnnie»liHt<'iy  apiMiint^d  Hif*hop  of  Salishiiry.  Hi-* 
;rreftt  contniverwial  aliilitv  s*iM>n  injule  him  unc  nf 
the  foremost  churclimcn  of  his  a{;o,  and  iiiih"*  !!  liis 
famons  Apologia  Ecdetias  Atujlkaitte  ( 1562)  re^ain^* 
its  raiae  as  a  triumphant  exj>osure  of  the  pn-ten- 
dons  of  Rone.  Bishop  Jewel  h  unwearied  de\ otoil 
aesa  at  onea  to  bis  episcopal  dattea  and  to  Uie 
demands  of  a  great  cmitiovetBy  wore  out  his 

•trt'n;.'th,  and  hnin;;ht   him    to  the   re>t    of  the 
j^'rave  in  hi?*  lifti'-th  year,  22«i  .'v'ptemlier  I.iTl. 

A  c<i!li  ct.  il  piiition  of  Inn  worki  wm  puhli^lioii  in  fulio 
in  Nliiri'  nc«>nt  iilitiuns  »r<-  trmsp  hy  th>-  Kcv. 

John  NvTi' m  tlie  Parkt-T  Society  t  I  vnU.  lH.|,"i  ."iiii.  Kiid 
by  th«'Kiv.  l>r  \L  W.  J  At  (Oxford,  MvuU.  1M7  IH). 
An  psrljr  Hfe  i«  rc|iririted  in  Wordsworth's  Kcclninntirtil 
But  /raf^jf.    .See  xha  the  Life  by  C.  W.  Le  IW  1 1^). 

JewHlery.  Tlic  word  'jewel"  is  from  the  Old 
French  J-jiir/,  a  diminntivp  of  ime ;  Ital.  //"yVj, 
*jov;'  iMt.  ifinifui.  Jeweller)' embraces  primarily 
aHieles  int4Mided  for  personal  decoration,  maiie  lif 
pwclgna  metals,  wliich  may  be  enriched  with  stones 
or  MUMla  Bnt  objects,  abo,  not  intended  for 
penosal  nse^  each  as  oukeu,  when  decorated  with 
preeioas  stones  are  said  to  lie  jewelled,  and  the 
term  jewel  has  a  further  restricted  si;;tiificjition 
when  it  is  applied  to  one  of  tlie  in-i^nia  of  the 
kni;;htlv  ordei-*.  Popularly,  there  i*  much  can- 
fii'-ion  Wtween  tlie  terms  gem  and  jewel;  the 
former  iM'lonifs  especially  to  angntved  stones  (see 
GBM)i  Tba  lova  «f  pemmal  oniam«Btation  is  a 
primal  paarion  of  liniaaaity,  which  sways  with 
enital  forre  the  rudest  of  trilnn  and  the  mo^t 
«<ivimce<l  ami  hixurion* commuuitieK.  The  craviti;; 
wliirli  im|>el!t  the  rude  Havii<,'e  to  dtcorate  hi»  or  her 
person  with  headM  and  cin-lets  of  M-eiU,  hhell,  Ixine. 
bom,  and  wimmI  v^  the  sanie  which  has  canned 
moaafVllB  to  lav  i-h  their  treaHurf*s  on  the  costlieMt 
laatiillals  ami  the  most  exquisite  workman»hii>  of 
tbair  cravna  atui  insiiaiia  of  state.  Jeweileiy  uias 
la  Its  wide  aeeeptation  as  a  purely  ornamental 
onljnnct  to  the  i^ienum  Int'*  \mh'ii  in  one  at  all  time-*  j 
and  by  the  enfir-e  luiuian  fainily.  .And  a-  on  tln  >e 
a<iornments  t'lf  liL-lie-^t  art  ami  xkill  at  the  com 
maad  of  any  (leoplc  was  alwa}-a  lavished,  thev  i 
■flbrd  wtme  maaMta  of  tiio  eonditioa  of  the  bandi*  I 
»1 


crafts  and  of  the  arliMtic  tleveloptiient  of  (lie  people 
an<l  the  (leriod  to  which  thev  belong.  Further,  iu 
the  days  when  banking  ana  nuMMgr-lendinf^  were 
not  a  factor  la  commwoa,  tba  aecnmolation  of 
jewellery  formed  one  of  the  moat  oonveoient  itf 
nietliiHls  for  the  storin;;  of  realised  wealth.  Itisao 
in  India  at  the  prc«>cnt  day. 

liefore  the  use  of  metals  was  known,  jewellerj', 
if  it  can  Is?  so  temieil,  con»iste«l  of  carved  heads 
and  fragments  of  such  hri;:ht  substances  ns  weie  at 
the  command  of  nndiistoric  man.  <iohI  is  the  Hrst 
metal  of  wliich  liiere  is  any  mention  iu  literature, 
and  then  ia  no  «Umht  that,  being  alwaya  found 
native,  it  was  the  first  to  be  usw  by  mankind. 

The  earliest  (jold  ornaments  \v»>til<l  l>c  the  native 
j>elletH  of  the  metal  as  found,  and  w  lu  ti  mankind 

1K»se»<se<l  no  mechanical  re.'-oiirce?'  iN-yund  nule 
lamniers  of  stone,  with  which  to  heat  out  these 
fKillets,  the  poesihili ties  of  decorative  treatment  of 
pdd  were  very  limited.  The  ability  to  melt  metals 
and  BO  to  obtain  masses  of  large  sice  upon  whieh 
to  work  implies  a  ver>'  advanosd  knowledee,  to 
which,  however,  artificers  must  have  attained  at  a 
verj-  early  perio«l.  Amonj;  the  numerous  liml-  of 
gold  jewellery  of  |lrehi^t4l| ie  timen  there  are  many 
f*l>ecimeiis  wliich  ^how  that  the  early  artili<en» 
|io><.ses>c<l  considerahle  command  over  their  material 
in  the  way  of  hammering  ont  [dates  to  uniform 
thickness,  drawing  or  heatiufr  the  metal  into  wire, 
and  ]»laitingand  twisting  it  Into  torques,  armillie, 
rings,  and  other  forms  of  ornament.  In  these 
earliest  gold  ornaments  there  is  no  attempt  at 
devomtixt"  treatment  other  than  what  could  1»© 
lir<siuce«l  hy  the  hammer;  and  it  is  only  hv  ilegrees 
that  simple  ethirt"*  at  chasing,  engraving,  and 
emUts'^ing  make  their  appearance.  The  most 
archaic  gold  oraotneota  dwcovered  hv  Dr  Schlie- 
mann  in  his  emavationa  at  Bissarlik,  wlitoh  he 
regards  as  andent  Troy,  are  treated  with  the 
hanitiu-r  alone  ;  the  later  gold  ornament"  of  Mycena- 
are  of  a  nmch  more  develoTHnl  cliararti-r,  showing  a 
know  lrii;.'e  of  chasing  anti  eiiilMis«ing.  It  in  only 
when  we  come  to  historical  times  that  we  find 
arti(icei"H  had  o))tnined  conminnd  over  their  material 
and  tools  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  prodnce 
jewelieiy  which  bears  a  du»tinct  impress  of  the  art 
and  ornament  of  their  perio«l  and  nation. 

To  trace  the  development  of  jewellery  thrmighoot 
ancient  and  medie\:il  timcM  would  sjtnjily  T»e  to 
follow  the  conrne  t>f  art  and  the  arts  among  the 
lea«ling  civilise<|  comnmnities.  Fortunately  the 
tom1i«<  of  the  dead,  and  hoards  which  have  ap|iar- 
ently  been  hid  to  eHcai>e  tbo  lavages  of  enemies, 
have  been  the  means  of  preserviag  to  our  days  a 
number  of  examples  of  iewellery  of  M  times  and 
all  |ieoples  sufbcient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  their 
ornament  and  the  style  of  jewellery  they  wore.  In 
thin  way  examples  of  the  ji  welM  of  ilo-  ancient 
Egyptians  remain  to  the  pn  sent  dav,  lioin  which 
we  learn  that  the  civilise<l  jMM>ple  of  tiie  Nile  valley 
even  in  verj-  early  timen  had  greatly  improved  on 
the  arts  of  our  prehistoric  ancestors  of  the  bronze 
period.  For  we  find  the  Egyptian  artificen  oouhl 
engrave,  ehnse,  solder,  enrien  with  enamel,  and  set 
precious  stones  in  their  jewellery— they  were  in 
tact  complete  nufter^  of  the  mo-^t  iinjxirtant  pn»- 
III  the  modi  in  i<'Widler.  The  lewi-liery  of 
ancient  ( Iieece  hIiow>  tliat  i>erfection  ot  (onn  and 
purity  t>f  ornament  winch  was  only  to  Im«  expected 
of  the  mo«<t  highly  gift«*<|  arti><tic  race  of  all  times. 
The  jeweller)'  of  tho  Homano  was,  like  their  art, 
inliented  fmm  tho  (arseks,  and  part^Mik  of  their 
more  rolNistlmt  less  refined  ebameter;  but  with  the 
lapse  of  lime  and  tli-  intlm  n.  e  of  northern  incur 
^ioo"  it  nitMlitied  into  ( ini  hir  lUrni*".  ( 'onteiniHU  rti y 
with  (Iieek  art  of  tin-  !••  -!  in  iiml.  tin-  ji'>velleiv  of 
the  Etruscans  forms  the  moot  remarkable  example  of 
fine  ntetal'Workiqg  «if  MKiont  tiniM.  Tbo  Etruscan 
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jVwollrn*  M-ore  alile  to  iiriMluce  on  tlie  nurface  of 
tln'ir  golil  .1  rich  fjr.anulnle*!  api>oarnnco,  ns  if  it 
wcip  (iiiHK'il  over  ill  a  perfectly  e<iiial  inuniiLT  with 
gnld  |Mi\V(lcr,  wliich  it  haa  long  itecn  tlie  <le»pair 
of  juwellerH  to  imitate.  About  18(k)  the  late 
Alemandro  CMtelUuu»  of  Rmne,  discovered  ftfc  St 
Angelo,  amonc  the  Calabrian  moimteiiui,  a  nwe 
of  peasant  polil-workprs  wlio  apt)eare(l  to  have 
hiheiital  tlie  traiiitionid  Kocrot ;  and  witli  tl»c  aid 
of  thesMJ  craftsmen  lie  sucn  idtHl  in  producing  fairly 
Bat isfartor>'  repnxinctionK  of  the  inarvpllouwiy  tine 
work  of  the  anci<Mil  Etrusciins  ;  hut,  after  patient 
experiment,  CaRteliani  hiiuHclf  acknowledged  the 
Etraaoan  uiethod  to  l>e  Ktill  a  lo«t  art.  Not  lesA 
noteworthy  is  (he  jewelleiy  of  the  Celtic  and 
Seandinavian  tbmh,  whieh  iihowtTetiiftrkmble  vignnr 
and  individuality  of  character.  It  is  lK>st  si-i  n  in 
the  ancient  hnxiohoa  of  the  Scottwh  Highlands  and 
In-laml,  in  which  the  arts  of  engraving,  inhiying. 
enamelling,  liligree-work.  Niello  (q.v.),  and  jewel- 
ling all  in  their  tum»  were  made  ums  of  in  the 
prwlaction  of  works  of  art  of  a  hiffbly  diatinctive 
elierecter  (tee  Bkooch,  Vol.  II.  p.  ^8).  It  is  well 
known  that  a  ta«te  for  rieh  and  gorireons  jewellery 
in  one  of  the  niodt  oatatondtng  clmracterktticB  of 
the  Hindu  ;  and  throughout  all  clafws  in  the  Kaxt 
Indies  hriglit,  glittering,  and  richly  coloured  tier- 
fioTuil  ilcroiation-*  are  looko«l  on  rh  indi^jtcnKaoh'.  \ 
The  jewelleiy  of  India  in  iUi  styles  and  nietho«U  of 
munifKtare  hrinf^  tiown  to  oar  own  days  traditions 
of  the  eariiett  skilled  craiUMnanship  of  the  world. 
No  other  race  of  jewellers  can  with  eo  email  a 
weight  of  gold  pro«hice  ivorks  of  such  remarkable 
airineHs,  grace,  and  elaboration  as  the  Hindus. 
Their  skill  in  Filigree  work  (q.v.).  the  g<irgeouH 
colouring  of  their  translucent  enamels,  and  gener- 
ally their  nia-nterly  an<l  Indd  uhc  of  colours  and 
bnlglit  fragments  of  stone  are  in  the  highest  degree 
admlmbley  Tnulitional  skill  and  ancient  forms 
ara  aleo  parpetuate<l  in  the  'peeeant  jewelleiy '  of 
the  Tarkms  European  eonmnnitiei^  wnidi  yet  ihow 
in  their  purity  the  RtyleSi  oombiDations,  and 
methods  of  working  in  nm  before  the  harsh 
mechanical  foiin^  nt  nuMlpni  cheap  jewellery  came 
in  to  corrupt  tii-nte  and  supjilant  simple  art«. 

The  dintmction  l)etween  jewcdlery  of  tlie  present 
day  and  that  of  earlier  time^  ix  f<mnd  in  the  funda- 
Bsental  fMt  thai  the  old  work  i«  the  creation  of  the 
emAenian,  while  the  modem  jewel  ia  the  product 
of  a  manQfaetnrer  who  adopte  all  labour-saving 
machines  and  appliances  for  the  economical  lini-ih- 
ing  of  his  wares.  The  lowest  c}rhs  of  jewellery  — 
that  which  fonn-^  the  s(.>[il>'  of  the  'gilt  i<i\  tradf' 
in  Birmingham — is  made  fn>ni  .'>heet  co|i|R'r  struck 
up  in  dies  ami  moulds  by  mean-*  of  the  M-rew-pri-ss, 
then  gilt  by  electro-deraeit  and  adorned  with  glas.s 
pastea  in  imitation  of  oiamonde  and  all  other  pre- 
cious stones.  The  cheap  and  rapid  production  in 
Hmitlem  nnmliers  of  imitation  articles  is  thus 
securel,  hut  the  ohjecls  theniselvcj*  are  utterly 
devoid  of  artistic  signilicance.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent it  is  the  same  wjtli  ji  widlery  even  of  the 
most  expensive  descriotion,  fur  althon^  it  is  not 
stamped  oat  of  the  sheet,  yet  the  dmerent  por- 
tione  of  the  work  are  allotlea  to  aepaimte  workmen 
who  perform  ihdlr  teak  with  meehanieal  aeenmcy, 
lint  in  no  ca«»e  is  the  whole  article  at  once  the  con- 
ception and  the  execution  of  the  single  individual, 
as  wa.s  the  eaae  with  the  work  ot  the  ancient 
jeweller. 

The  headquarters  of  tlie  jewellery  trade  a^  a 
manufacturing  indnstry  is  Birmingham,  the  city  in 
which  n<virly  all  the  i^liam  jewellery  is  manufac- 
twed.  The' district  of  Clerkenwell,'in  London,  is 
the  eentre  of  the  higher-dase  jewellery  trade  in 
the  I'nited  Kingdom.  Silver  and  pebble  jewellery 
is  characteristically  Scoitish,  but  a  ffreat  deal  of 
the  chaagar  Soottian  pebUe  jewelleiy  n  of  German 


iiiannftietBfe.  The  manufacture  of  liog  iKik  oma- 
inents  18  a  specialty  of  Dublin,  and  .let  (q.v, | 
jeweller}-  is  ciiicfly  made  at  Whitby.  All  towrui 
of  any  considerable  imporlAnce  are  alwi  rentres  of 
jewellery-  tnule ;  but  outside  the  Unite«l  Kingdom 
Feris.  Vienna,  New  York,  Ptovadenoe,  K.  I.,  and 
Attleboro',  Mass.,  are  important  places  of  nrodne- 
tion.  Malta  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  nligree- 
work  ;  ami  red  cf)ral  jewellery  conies  largely  from 
Naples.    See  also  ruK-fiors  STONE.S. 

S5e«  Krnmanael,  Jhammul*  and  Prfciovt  Stonrt  (I8R5); 
Joneii.  Hijtlorti  and  M;i»lrrt)  of  J'rrrinut  .SVmvrjt  ( 1880) ; 
Chuffers,  HUinrij  of  t'tvjliiA  Ootdjmtilhii  ( ) ;  Gtt, 
The  O'oldimith't  HatuifMmk  (1881 ),  and  his  Unll-markiitg 
of  JfteelUry  ( 1882) ;  B*r))*t,  (fuule  I'mtiqut  du  Joaiilifr 
(IKM);  Font«ncIle  and  Mal>-p«yre,  Nortnn  Manud  dn 
Btiputur  JonHlier  {im);  lU,  HitHonqme  4c  tm 

Jpws  (corruyited  from  Ythndim  1,  the  name  given, 
since  the  lUliyhuiisli  captivity,  to  the  deHcendantS 
of  the  patriarch  Abraliam,  who.  about  the  year 
2000  B.C.,  emigrated  fn>ni  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
east  aide  of  the  Kniihrates,  to  Canaan  or  Paleatiae. 
They  were  originally  called  Hebrews  (see  Hkbrew 
LASorAGE).  In  conset^nence  of  a  famine  in 
Canaan.  Jacob,  on  the  invitation  of  his  son  .lo-eph, 
who  had  l>ecome  chief  minister  of  the  king  «>f  Kgypt. 
\  wir<t  down  thitliei  \\\\\\  all  lii.'^  family,  wliich  num- 
l»ered  seventy  'souls,'  and  obtained  from  i'haraoh 
pemtissioB  tOiettle  in  the  land  of  Coshen.  Here 
the  Hebrews  resided,  according  to  Exo4l.  xiL  40, 
430  years.  According  to  the  genealogical  table  of 
the  Levites,  in  Exod.  vi.  16-25,  however,  tlieir 
sojourn  wonld  not  have  lasted  longer  than  210 
or  215  years  ;  most  of  the  contiiicntaiiT*.  tlii  icfore. 
take,  with  Joseplius,  the  AM)  yeHn<  to  indicate 
the  fK>rio<l  from  Aliniliruu  to  the  Kxodus  (cf. 
Calat.  iiL  17).  During  the  lifetime  of  Jo»<eph. 
and  pffoliably  for  some  generations  aftenvards,  tlie 
Uebraws  were  well  treated,  and  jNtiopered ;  bnt 
a  new  dynasty— proWlily  tlie  19th  ■  awse,  and 
tliey  were  re<luc«»<l  to  relentless  slaverj-.  A 
deliverer  at  len^'th  appeared  in  the  perion  of 
Moses  (q.v.).  The  circumstances  of  the  exfslus 
(altout  1320  B.C.) — such  a*  the  ten  plague.s  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea— are  a  smirc**  of  continnal 
controversy  between  the  Hationalistic  ami  the 
Supia-naturalistic  sc-hools  of  biblical  criticism  ;  but 
the  faU  of  an  exodus  would  he  disputed  only  fay 
tlie  wildest  scepticism. . 

The  wandering  in  the  wiMerncss  of  tbe  Sinaitic 
peninsnl.i  is  ^aid  to  have  lasted  fortv  years,  though 
a  iiri>i(l  ol  the  event-  n[  1  \m)  y l  ars  only  ha>  b«'fu 
j»n»ierved.  These,  however,  aic  >ili\  iously  the  iin»t 
important,  as  they  contain  an  elaKorate  aecoont  of 
the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  et  aeq.),  which  is 
represented  as  a  direct  revelation  made  to  Moses 
hy  Jelinvah  Himself,  who  descended  upon  Mount 
Sinai  in  fire,  amid  the  mar  of  thunders  and  the 
quakiii;.' of  hills.  The  antiquitx,  howi  vi  i.  of  the 
piir-tly  or  ecclesiastical  ]tortiiiris  of  tin-  ri-ntatencb 
IS  k<-enly  disputeil  by  a  lapidlx  utdwin^r  nuijotity 
of  modem  scholars,  even  so  ortlnHio.x  .an  auilionty 
as  Fr.  Delitz-H<'h  having  1k  <  ome  a  convert  to  their 
views  shortly  before  his  death.  The  nio<lem  schnol 
seek  to  show  the  probability  of  snch  {>a;i.sagee 
having  been  composed  and  inserted  subsequent  to 
the  great  organisation  of  the  priestlio»Hl  by  Da>id  ; 
ami  in  i>root  of  this  point,  among  other  evidence*, 
to  the  llook  of  .Indues  (q.v.).  which  narrates  tbe 
history  of  the  Helm-ws  .some  '2<X>  yean*  aficr  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  and  which  yet  contains 
scairely  a  siB|^  trac  of  tlie  existence  of  Mosaic 
iuatituUona  anions  tiiew.  Eor  tbe  origin  of  the 
law  as  we  now  haTe  it,  the  development  of  the 
national  conseinusness,  and  the  growth  of  the  Old 
Testament  literature,  sec  BiULC.  There  i^  a  grow- 
ing lendencgr  Mnonf  eriti»  to  loealiae  the  ^*iBf 
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of  the  law  and  tl>e  varions  event«  connected  witli 
revelation  at  Kadesh  rather  than  in  the  ito-called 
Sinaitic  ueninsnla. 

The  '  land  of  promise '  became  theirs  at  last 
(almiit  1274  B.C.),  under  Joshna  (q.v. ),  the  HUcceKsor 
of  MoBcu.  Tribe  after  tribe  wnn  swept  fn)iii  its 
ancient  territorj',  and  for  the  most  part  either 
annihilated  or  forced  to  tlee.  Yet  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  native  inhabitantn  was  not  extir]>atc<l  or 
expelled,  nor  even  subdued  till  a  much  later  period. 
The  country  was  now  divided  among  the  Hebrew 
tribes.  The  ma|(niiicent  paHtoral  region  to  the  east 
of  the  Joninn  was  now  occupied  by  the  triliefl  of 
lieulwn,  (iad,  and  the  half-tnlic  of  Manasseh ;  while 
the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  was  {tarcelK^l  out 
to  the  remaining — Judali,  Siuicon,  Dan,  licnjamin, 
Epiiraim,  the  second  half  tritic  of  MantiKxeli, 
iKsachar,  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Asher.  The  trilte 
of  Ixjvi  receive<l,  instca<l  of  a  province,  forty-eight 
cities  acatteml  throughout  Canaan  and  the  tenth 
part  of  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  were  allowed 
generally  to  settle  individually  throughout  the  land 
where  they  chose. 

After  tiio  death  of  JohIiua  (a1»out  12.U  n.C.)  the 
want  of  a  chief  to  the  young  state  liecame  sadly 
palpable.  Little  regard  wat*  paid  to  tlie  .Mosaic 
institutions;  the  sinj^lc  tribes  pursueil  their  own 
individual  interests ;  lotermarriagcs  with  the  idol- 
atrous natives  weakene<l  the  Umd  of  unitui  still 
further ;  and  the  next  ronseouence  was  that  the 
tribes  were  singly  sulxlueil  i»y  the  surrounding 
nations.  At  this  juncture  there  arose  at  iaterxals 
valiant  men  ami  women,  .Fudges  {Sho/rthn),  who 
lil»erate<l  the  |>eople  from  their  opprefwors,  the 
Moabites,  Philistines,  Ammonites,  Anmlekitcs,  <S;c. 
Fifteen  of  these  are  nameil,  some  of  whom  ap|>ear 
to  lia^'e  been  contemporary  with  each  other,  and 
lo  have  exerciscnl  authority  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  This  {leriod  constitutes  the  '  hemic  ' 
age  of  He))rew  history.  Among  these  Judges  the 
pn»phetess  Delxirali,  (Jideon,  Jenhthah,  the  hcr- 
cub^an  Sanixon,  and  the  prophet  Samuel  are 
e^j»ecially  notable ;  the  last  mentionc<l  was,  in 
ever)'  sense  of  the  word,  the  greatest  Hebrew 
that  had  as  yet  apiteareil  since  the  days  of  Moses. 
The  first  of  the  prophet«,  he  was  also  the  last  of 
the  republican  chiets  of  the  confeilerntc  trilies. 
Wouuied  of  their  intestine  feutls,  harassetl  by  the 
incursions  of  their  pre«latory  neighlwurs,  chiefly, 
however,  goade<l  by  the  characteristic  desire  *  to 
lie  like  all  the  other  nations'  (1  Sam.  viiL  5).  the 
people  compelled  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  choose  for 
them  a  king  (1007  n.c.). 

The  first  who  exercis««l  regal  anthoritv  w-as 
Saul,  the  Itenjamite  ( 1067-1055  B.C.).  Hut,  though 
A  distbiguislie«l  warrior,  and  a  man  of  royal 
preM*nce,  lie  appears  not  to  have  j>ossesscd  the 
mind  of  a  statesman  ;  and  his  wilfulness  and  |>ar- 
oxy>iiii<t  of  insanity  finally  alienated  from  liim 
iimnv  of  the  bravest  snd  liest  of  his  subjccta. 
After  his  death  on  Mount  (iillMia,  David  ((|.v. K 
III*  son -in  law,  was  proclaimed  king  (10.V>'10I5 
U.C. ).  This  monarch  was  by  far  the  greatest  that 
ever  aat  on  the  Uirone  of  Israel.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  e<|nallv  famous  turn,  S<dom(m,  are 
n*ganlr»l  as  the  golden  time  of  Hebrew  hist«»rj-. 
The  remaining  niMiriginesof  Canaan  and  its  iMinlers 
— viz.  the  f'liili^tines,  K<ioini(e>,  AmaleUite^, 
Moabite*,  &«•.  — were  thoroughly  suImIuc*!  ;  the 
booodarien  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  were  extended 
an  far  as  the  Kuphrates  and  the  Ke*!  Sea;  Jeni- 
•alem  was  oapture<l,  and  maile  the  cajiitAl  of  the 
conqnemr :  the  iirieMtluMsi  was  reorganised  on  a 
splendid  scale  ;  tlie  arts  of  poetry,  muNic.  and  archi- 
tecture were  cultivat«rl  ;  srhool»  of  prophecy  ( firwt 
e«tAbli<hed,  probably,  by  Samuel )  liegan  t4>  llonrish  ; 
a  mngnifirent  tcmole  for  the  worshiiiof  Jehovah  was 
built  in  the  capital ;  and  commercial  intercourse  was 


carried  on  with  Phtenicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  with  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  perlia|ts  with  even  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  Spice  Islands.  But  there  was  a  canker  at 
the  root  of  all  tliis  prosperity.  The  enormous  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  Solomon  forced  him  to  lay 
heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  His  wealth  did  not 
enrich  them ;  it  mtlier  mmie  them  poorer ;  and 
although  gifted  with  trans^-endent  wiMlom  and 
the  most  brilliant  mental  powers,  t^^waitts  the 
end  of  his  life  he  presents  the  sad  spectacle  of 
a  common  eastern  despot,  voluptuous,  idolatrous, 
occasionally  even  cruel,  and  his  reign  ( 1015-977 
U.c.)  cannot  but  be  rei;ardcd,  both  iM)litically  and 
financially,  as  a  splendid  failure.  After  his  death 
the  Hebrew  monarchy,  in  >vhich  the  germs  of 
dissension— chiefly  JcaIousv  against  the  influence 
of  Judah — had  been  silently  growing  up  for  many 
a  year,  split  under  KeholK>ani  into  two  s«>ctions 
(075  D.C.) — the  kingdom  of  Judah,  under  Keho- 
imam,  s(m  of  Solomon,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
under  Jerolsiam,  the  Kphraimite.  The  former  of 
these  countries  comitrised  the  two  triltes  «>f  Judah 
and  Ilenjaniin,  together,  probably,  with  some  Danite 
aiul  Siineonite  cities ;  the  latter,  the  remaining 
ten.  After  nineteen  kings  of  difFercnt  dviKk^ties, 
among  whom  JorolKiam,  Ahab,  Joram,  JerolMHim 
II.,  Pekah  may  be  mentioned,  had  reigned  in 
Israel,  few  of  whom  8Ucc<M'de<l  to  the  thnuie  other- 
wise than  by  the  muitler  of  their  i»re«lec«w8ors,  the 
country  was  finally  conf|uere<l  by  Slialmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  its  sovereign,  H«Ntliea,  thrown  into 
prison,  the  mass  of  the  |>eoplc  canied  away  captive 
(720  H.r. )  into  the  far  east,  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Media,  and  their  place  supplietl  liy  A.'wyrian 
colonists.  These,  mingling  and  intennarr^ing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites,  fonued  the 
people  called  Samaritans.  See  Samakia.  Among 
the  twenty  kings  of  the  House  of  David  who  ru 
over  Jucfah,  Jehoshnidiat,  I'zziah,  llezekiali, 
and  Jo^iah  distinguished  themselves  Itoth  by 
their  abilities  as  nilers  and  by  their  zeal  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovali.  Yet  even  they  were,  for  the 
nuwt  part,  unable  t«  stay  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  pe«>ple,  against  whicb  the  prophets'  voices  even 
could  not  prevail.  Other  kings  were,  for  the  moet 
part,  more  or  less  unfaithfiil  themselves  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  unable  to  wilhstaiid  the 
]Miwcrof  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  llabylonians, 
to  each  of  wIkuii  they  in  turn  lM>eame  tributar}-, 
until  at  last  Nebuchadnezzar  stonued  Jeru.«aleni 
(588  B.C.),  plundered  and  burned  the  temple,  put 
out  the  eyes  of  King  Zedekiiih,  and  carried  ofT 
the  most  iflustrious  and  wealthy  of  the  inhabitante 
prisoners  to  Babylon.  The  Israelite).,  who  had 
Iie<>n  cxilc<l  134  years  Iwfore  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah,  never  retumwl.  AVhat  l>ecame  «)f  them 
has  always  l>oeu  matter  of  Mucuesl  si»eculation 
(nee  HAitvix)Ni.»iii  Caftivitv,  Anulo  iskakmte 

THKoHY,  BkM  ISRAKI.). 

All  that  we  know  of  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
during  the  captivity  relates  exclusively  to  the 
inhal>itaiit«  of  the  liingilom  of  Judah.  And  so 
mild,  es|K>cially  during  the  later  years,  was  the 
treatment  which  thev  receive!  in  the  liabylonian 
eiii|»ire  that,  when  liU'rty  was  announeeii  to  the 
whole  ImmIv  of  the  captives,  only  the  lowest  of 
the  low  returnwl,  together  with  the  I^vite^  and 
Priests.  The  Book  of  Fj-llier  likewise  l>ear>.  t«i»ti- 
mony  to  the  numliers  that  ha*l  rernaiuetl  M-atieietl 
I  over  the  vast  empire. 

I  The  influence  of  this  exile,  however,  was  of  a 
ni<i»t  striking  and  lasting  nature.  Babylon  hence- 
forth bei'unie,  and  remaineil  up  to  aUiut  KNHl  a.D., 

I  the  *sei-on<l  lan<l  of  Imiu'I  '—in  many  ret«iK*ct«  even 
more  highly  prizeil  than  Pah~>tine.  Ti>  tlii»  brief 
jieriiMl  of  tlie  captivity  mu^t  Ik?  tmce<l  many  of  the 

.  niiMt  important  institutions  of  the  svoaKouue  in 

I  its  wider  sense.    Common  rvligiow*.  tm  i  tii>^~.  w  ith 
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prayer,  were  estRblir^licd  ;  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
were  rp  «>iiforp^l  in  llu-ir  pninitivfl  rifronr;  ami 
the  l)<«ly  of  tliH  '  oriil  law'  l^'^'aii  lo  siiiipe  its^-lf, 
however  rudely,  then  and  there.  lie»ides,  there 
b^pin  u>  {fwvr  up  And  unfold  itself  the  Iwlicf  in 
A  McJuLah,  a  Deliverer,  one  who  ebould  redeem  the 
people  fraim  their  bondage.  The  writer  of  the  In^t 
twenty-!«evoii  chapter*  of  laaiah,  who  ii«  usually 
called  !>>■  moilem  wholarf  the  'Younger  Isaiah,'  is 
lif'lil  to  IicIdp;;  to  tliis  pt  i ; n  1  and  expresses  in  glow- 
ing lauKUi4{e  the  ho|>€.'^  ot  tho  exiles;  no  le88  dn 
many  otthe  Piuilnis  belong  to  this  time.  From  this 

Kiiod,  likewise,  the  l>clief  in  tlie  resurrection  of 
e  body  and  the  iiti  mortality  of  tlie  soal,  as  well 
M  tlie  notion  of  nngela  and  demona,  begins  to  enter 
more  diitinetly  into  tbe  general  ereed. 

The  exile  is  generally  eimipntoil  to  have  lasted 
seventy  years.  This  in  nut  strictly  correct  ;  it 
lasted  w'VL'rity  yenv^  if  n-oknneil  fruMi  tin-  <  ij  lure 
of  Jcruwileit)  in  the  n*i;,'n  of  .lehoiukini  (G(M3),  but 
only  fifty  counting  from  tlio  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. When  Cyrus,  the  i'ersian  kinjg  bad  over- 
thrown the  liabylonian  kingdom  B.C.)  be 
issued  an  edict  permitting  the  exiles  to  retom 
home ;  and  a  minute  aooount  of  the  cirenniataaces 
attending  this  iiiyons  event  ia  given  in  the  Books 
of  Ezra  and  NcMit-iniiili. 

The  founiiatioriH  of  tlie  Swnnd  Teiiijdo  were  lai'l 
in  the  second  ^ear  uf  tlie  return,  but  in  cooiie- 
l|nenee  of  the  interference  of  the  Samaritans  the 
work  bad  to  be  laid  aside.  It  was  not  resnnied 
tOI  the  second  year  of  Darius  HvstasiKW  (880  B.C.), 
and  was  finally  complete^l  in  the  sixth  vear  (516 
b.c.).  The  waste  cities  were  likewise  rebuilt  and 
repeopled.  During  the  lon^  reign  of  Darinn  t)it> 
Jews  were  li!e.-j»ed  with  a  high  tiegree  of  matiTial 
prosperity.  I'nder  his  .«ncc<v<sor,  Aerxes,  proliat>ly 
oocarred'the  incidents  reconled  in  the  Jiook  of 
Eltiier.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the 
anccessnr  of  Xerxes,  Ezra  the  priest,  invcste<l 
with  high  powets,  headed  a  second  migration. 
Thirteen  years  later  Nehemiah,  Artavcrxts'  cup- 
bearer, but  a  man  of  Jewish  fainilv.  vvfU'*  or«lere«l 
to  ]iri>cc»'il  to  .lemsalcm,  and,  aided  l>y  Kzra  ami 
oihiin*,  »ucc«»i«led  in  secretly  fortifying  the  city, 
notwithstanding  the  continuous  opposition  fnim 
Samaritans,  Ammonites,  and  Arabians.  Tbe 
stiietest  ohservance  of  the  '  written  law,*  even  of 
tilOM  of  its  parts  which  bad  been  for  sooie  reason 
or  other  disregarded,  was  now  rigoronsly  enforcetl, 
and  many  'oral  (inliriancf^'  wt-re  put  into  ]irac- 
tic©  which  do  not  mcpiu  to  have  Imh-ii  nmcli  ln-anl 
of  i>r<'vi()u>.ly.  Til''  supreme  spiritual  autliority 
was  vt«te<i  in  a  society  of  pious  and  pre-eniineiitly 
learneil  men,  founde<l  by  Ezra,  out  of  which  grew 
the  '(ireat  Synagogue.'  The  compilation  an<l 
tr  nscripticm  of  the  sacred  records  began,  period- 
ioal  public  readings  and  expoundings  of  the  law 
were  {nstituteil,  and  the  vast  Targumic,  as  well  as 
the  HO  callril  rabbinical  literature,  generally  datt's 
in  it«»  rarlic>t  Ix^ginnings — from  this  point.  Durinj,' 
tbe  life  of  Nclifiniali  tin'  breach  between  tin-  .lews 
and  Samaritans  became  final,  by  the  ere<>tion  on 
Mount  (ierizim  (q.v. )  of  a  rival  temple  to  that  at 
Jerusalem,  and  tlie  creation  of  a  rival  prit^Htlioiwl. 

Alexander  the  Oreat,  on  hb  way  to  compior  the 
whole  Eo^t,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  t^i  stonii 
Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  snhmitted  (332  B.C.), 
and  In-  ••\cn  doi^'ned  to  have  sarriliii's  olTered  on 
hia  l>ehalf  to  tlic  national  gtnl  of  his  new  subjects, 
a  great  nnmlxn  of  whom,  and  of  Samaritans,  he 
carried  away  to  £g>'i>t,  and  with  these  Jewish 
captives  peopled  a  ttiird  of  his  newlv  fonnded 
eity  Alexandria.  After  htm  Ptolemy  ^nter,  one 
of  his  generaJs,  who  had  become  king  of  Egypt, 
inva<led  Syria,  took  Jeruwilem  (301  B.C.  .  •uni 
carried  o(T  100,000  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
forced  to  settle  ehieity  in  Aiexaiuliia  and  Cyrenc. 


The  Egyptian  or  AK'.xandrian  'Pis])orsion'  (Goin/i) 
— destineii  to  1k>  of  >a.'*t  impiirtrtncft  in  the  de- 
^elopment  of  Judabm  and  Christianity— ^'railu- 
ally  spread  over  the  whole  country,  fnim  Libya 
to  Etniopia.  They  enjoyed  equal  rights  with 
their  fellow -snbjeote,  both  E^'ptian  and  Greek, 
and  were  admitted  to  the  highest  dignities  an<l 
ottices,  so  that  many  further  immigrants  followed 
of  their  own  free-will.  The  freedom  they  enjoyed 
pnaliled  them  to  reach,  under  t;rock  au^pirf-i,  the 
lii-^'ht'st  eminence  in  «<*ience  and  art.  To  this 
pi  iiod  belongs  tlic  (ircck  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  Septuagiat  (q.v.),  which,  in  its  turn,  while  it 
estranged  the  people  more  and  more  from  the 
langnage  of  their  fathers,  gave  rise  to  a  vsat 
peendn-epigraphleal  and  apocr^phid  literature^ 
not  to  irii-ntion  the  peculiar  dni  ci)  Jewioh  philo- 
sophy, wliicli  sprang  from  a  mixture  of  Iielleni!>m 
ami  Orient  l)-ni 

l-'or  a  hundred  years  Judtea  herself  remained 
under  Egyptian  rule.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
first  three  Ptolemies  it  nrosjwred  :  but  after  the 
aeeeeeion  of  Ptolemy  Phtlopator  a  change  for  the 
worse  came  pver  the  fortune*  of  the  Jews.  After 
his  death  Antiochus  HI.  (f^.v. )  of  Svria  incorpor- 
ated T'ali'stine  with  the  dominions  of  tlie  Selenrid;<>, 
ami  treate<l  the  Jews  less  favnuralilv  tlian  tlieir 
Kgyptian  masters  had  done.  Their  fate  liecanie 
harder  still  under  his  r^on,  .\ntioeliu-4  Kjiipliane^i, 
or  Epiaianes  ('the  Madman  ),  who.  by  every 
means  a  emel  and  foolhardy  pidicy  could  devise, 
outraged  the  religioas  feeUngs  of  the  nation. 
To  force  the  Jews  into  the  fireek  religion,  the 
temple  nt  Jerusalem  M-as  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Olvninius;  idol  alt  am  were  bnilt  in  every  Tillace. 
ami  till-  peijple  couMtraine<l  Uy  oiler  swine  daily. 
Some  yieide*!,  many  fled,  the  greater  pari  preferred 
martyrdom  in  some  shape  or  other. 

At' this  junctare  the  heroic  family  of  Hattntkiaa, 
a  priest  ol  tiie  boose  of  tbe  HasnMmeaat,  rose, 
together  with  a  few  patriots,  a^lmit  tlie  immense 
|Miwcr  of  the  Syrians.  The  national  cause  quickly 
gathered  strength,  and  after  the  death  of  Mattatliia* 
( !))(]  it.c. ),  .ludas  .Maccalia  uH  (q.v.)  led  the  nation  il 
hosts  t4>  victory  against  the  Syrians.  After  his 
death  (ini)  his  bnahers  Jonathan  and  Simon 
completed  the  work  of  deliverance,  and  insti- 
fen  ted  the  Sanhedrin  ( 145 ).  During  their  rale  alii- 
aneee  were  twice  fbrned  with  the  f^>ll)an•,  and 
the  country  onee  more  began  to  pro^^|H,r.  Under 
Simon  more  esp'  i  ifly,  Syrian  nile  beoime  a  mere 
shadow:  his  v  i-  in  almost  al>solute  power,  so 
nnu  h  so  that  in  tin'  \  car  170  of  the  Seleueidian  en* 
(142  n.r. )  a  new  dcwLsh  era  was  commenced,  and 

Sublic  docuttieitis  l>ore  date,  '  In  the  first  year  of 
imon,  high-priest  and  chief  of  the  Jews.'  Simon's 
son,  John  Hyrcanus  (q.v.),  after  a  brief  period  of 
vMHMilage  to*  the  Syrians,  extended  his  authority 
over  Samaria.  Cialilee,  and  Tdnmea — the  Idnmeans 
•►eing  eon\(  it<Nl  to  the  .lewish  religion.  His  son, 
.■\ri'<to1iMlns,  fwlde«l  Ituroa  to  lii*  tlontinjons;  Alex- 
aml''i-  Jannii'us,  succeeding  his  brother,  further  con- 
trived to  enlarge  his  territories.  He  waw  disliked 
by  the  ina>«s  of  his  countr>'men,  and  a  civil  war  of 
six  years'  duration  ensuetl.  His  wifot  Alexandra, 
securing  the  support  of  the  Pfiaiiaeea  (q.v.K 
governed,  on  the  wliole,  prodentlv  for  nine  yean*. 
The  i'harl«aic  party,  however,  aWsed  the  power 
which  fell  into  their  hands,  and  a  react  i(m  took 
place.  .\ristobulHs,  youngt'st  sun  «d  the  quec-u, 
mnrched  to  JcniHalem,  and  ejected  his  elder  brother, 
I  Hyrcanus  II.,  from  the  sovereignty.  This  le«l  to 
j  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  who  were  then 
fighting  both  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  Jerusalem 
was  cnptnred  (6:1  B.C.)  by  Fom|iey,  Judiea  made 
ilep.  ndent  on  the  Tinman  province  of  Syria,  and 
H  vrcanus  a{)|H)inted  ethnarch  and  hi|;h-pnest. 
I    In  M  S.C.  Ucinin*  CraMOi  tdnnderad  ilin  tanpleb 
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whieh  Fompey  liad  apftred.  When  the  war  between 

f'tpsar  and  Pompoy  Itroke  out,  the  |mrtL«anB  of  Potu- 
jM?y  were  numeroiiH  in  Syria,  ainl  contriveil  \*t  poison 
Arist4ihuliiH  nn<l  execute  lii.s  -^oii  Al'-xiimler,  who 
were  Ca'JMireans  (41)  u.c. ).  After  tlie  death  of  I'oni- 
IK?y,  however,  thin;;s  changed  ;  and  Hyrcanus,  or 
rather  Antiitatcr  the  Iditniean  (who  wiih  hoth  hia 
minister  aim  niavter),  Baw  tlic  necessity  of  sccurinK 
the  iavoar  of  Cmm.  With  Hyrcanus  II.  eadeil 
the  Kne  of  tlie  Ifatmonenn  pnneee.  They  were 
noiuiiially  Uith  sov»"r(>i;,'iis  iind  hij;h  prieHt-* ;  Imt 
the  real  reli^ioiiM  Hutli()rit>'  had  j>asm*d  into  tUi; 
handa  of  the  prie^tlKMxl,  and  especially  of  the  San- 
liedrin  (q.v.).  The  Itiutnean  dynasty  virtually 
commenoed  with  Antipater,  who  nrevaiknl  on 
Oniar  to  restrict  Hyrcanns  to  the  higb-priet«thood, 
and  obtained  for  liiniAelf  tlie  nfliee  Off  proenrntor  of 
Judn>a,  while  liiit  eldent  aon  Pliaxael  wa«  appointed 
jr»»vemorof  .Ieru!«alcin,  and  bin  vimnger  twin  Henxl 
^i>v.  riii>r  (if  (  Jalilee.  The  Jewi-^li  or  national  party 
to.ik  ahirrn  at  this  »<iiiMfn  increase  of  Iduinean 
jMiw.  I  ;  btrife  eiiMieil.  .irid  ultimately  Antipat«*r 
p«riidied  by  poison  ;  hut  Henxl,  by  the  aHsi.ttance  of 
the  BonaoOi  finally  entered  Jornitalein  in  triOlMph 
(37  B.C),  ewMed  Aniijfoniu,  the  hu«t  male  lepre- 
■entative  of  the  HasmoiMaa  line,  and  his  meet 
dangerous  eneniv,  to  be  pat  to  death,  and  ooni- 
nienced  the  ditficnlt  task  of  goveminj:  a  people 
who  were  ({ro>\iti;,'  iihul'  ami  more  unnilv  every 
dav.  For  the  history  of  the  next  peritHi,  see  ViKlioD. 
AA4>r  IlercMl'it  death  (4  li.c),  Arelielaus,  one  of 
Mm  sons,  ruled  Juda-a  and  Samaria;  but  hi'«  ar]>i- 
trariaem,  and  still  moi-u  \\w  constant  attack!^  ii]M>n 
reUgioii,  nade  him  hateful  to  the  people ;  and 
Aagtutaa,  liitening  to  their  just  cotnplainta,  de- 
prived him  of  his  p«iwer,  antl  banisheil  him  to 
Vienne.  Judiea  was  now  thrown  toj^cther  with 
Syria,  an<l  wa'*  ruled  by  Roman  jjovernorx. 

In  the  year  'M  A.D.  the  Emi>eror  Calii^la  issueil 
an  edi<-t  onlering  divine  honcntrs  to  be  paid  to  him- 
self. Everywhere  thmughout  the  llonian  doniinionN 
the  Jews  refiued  to  obey.  At  Alexandria  a  fright 
lul  mMeacre  took  plaee,  and  lor  «  time  it  aeemed 
m  if  the  whole  of  the  inhahitente  of  Jadtea,  too, 
were  dooiiud  to  perish.  Ilertxl  Ai^rijipa  obtained 
anew  from  (  laiidiiiK  the  dominion  o\er  all  the 
partK  onee  ruled  liy  his  ^-raiKlf.itlier  Herod,  and 
many  privileges  were  through  h'xfs  intlucnee 
irran'ted  to  his  Jowhh  subjects,  and  even  to 
roreign  Jewe.  They  received  the  ri^ita  of  Uoman 
eitiae— hip  (41  A.D.),  and  thdr  liuer  eren  tried 
to  conciliate  their  religioin  prejodicee  by  the 
strictness  with  which  lie  oKserved  thrir  law;  yet 
the  national  |>arty  rftiiaiiiiHl  malcontOllti  MM  10 
an  aInio«t  (n-t  umik-iiI  -.tate  of  mutiny. 

Aftei  ilie  ile;itli  of  Herod  A;rrippa  I.  the  conntry 
wa-H  a^ain  subjected  to  Koman  govemoni.  The 
confusion  WMtO  became  indeNoribable.  The  whole 
land  waa  ovemm  with  robhera  and  awassins,  some 
of  wImmb  prnfeaeed  to  be  animated  by  religious 
motives,  while  others  were  iiieie  nimanly  free 
Itontem  and  cnt-thruat.<<  ;  the  antipathy  1»etw«M-n 
and  SHniaritaiiH  \vji\i-il  (IciriT  nnd  liencr, 
anil  the  latter  waylaid  ami  murdered  the  ortli<Hio\ 
((alileansas  thny  went  up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem  ; 
all  sorts  of  im|MMtors,  fanatics,  and  pretenders  to 
magie  made  their  appearance ;  the  priesthood  was 
riven  bgr  rliseaasimn ;  the  hatreds  between  the 
iM>paUee  and  the  Roman  soldiery  ( mostly  of  Oneeo* 
fiyrian  origin),  ami  nti  ler  the  command  of  rruel 
pnicuratoni,  "nrh  ."vi  Al^imiH  ;in«l  (;es»in«  Floms, 
incrca****!  ;  fri;,di!fnl  portents  i  accoiilin^  to  .lose- 
phus)  np)M>are>l  in  the  heavon«,  until,  in  tki  A.D., 
in  spite  of  all  the  precantionarj*  efforts  taken  bv 
Agrtppa,  the  party  of  ZealoU,  also  called  Sicarii 
or  *  Assassins,^  bniofe  Into  open  rebellion,  which, 
after  a  hnrritde  carnage,  was  terminate«l  (70  A.D.) 
by  the  eiMiqaest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titos,  the  destme* 


tion  of  the  temple,  and  the  massacre  and  banish- 

ment  of  huudreds  of  thousands  of  the  unhappy 

nio,  who  were  scattered  among  their  brethren 
I  parts  of  llie  W  oild. 
The  defence  of  .lerusiileni  a.s  narrated  by  .losn- 
phus  is  one  of  the  m<»Ht  nia^nilicent  and  inel.uiclioly 
examples  of  min;;lcd  heroism  and  insanity  that  the 
world  afford.H.  Very  considerable  numbers  (rf  Jem 
were  still  allowed  to  remain  in  their  native  oo«n- 
try,  and  for  the  next  thirty  years,  although  both 
hated  and  trrate<l  with  rip>iir.  thev  apiiejir,  on 
the  wbcde,  to  have  llonrislie<l.  'fhe  kinjieror 
Nerva  was  as  lenient  to  thoni  fus  to  the  rest  of 
his  subjects;  but  as  s«sjn  as  they  had  attained 
simie  measure  of  political  vitality,  their  turlailent 
and  fanatical  spirit  bioke  out  anew.  Their  last 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  Ilonian  yoke,  in  Cyrene 
(115  A.D.).  Cypnu  (116),  Mesopotamia  (US),  and 
Palestine,  under  Bor-Codilia  (q.v.),  were  denatod 
after  cnornioUH  and  almost  inrrediltlc  bnteheries. 
The  suppression  of  Bar-Coohba's  insurreotion  (135 
A.D.)  marks  the  final  desolation  of  Jiidaa,  and  the 
dispersion  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  Judtea 
was  made  like  a  desert,  altout  9S.>  towns  and  vill- 
ages lay  in  ashes,  50  fortresses  were  razed  to  the 
cmund ;  the  name  of  Jontsalem  itself  was  changed 
into  jElia  Cupitolina,  and  a  heathen  colony  aetiMd 
in  the  citv,  fi"oin  entering  which  every  Jew  was 
strictly  deiiarred.  The  hardships  to  which  theilB- 
fortunate  race  \\<'re  snl»jected  were  again  alleviated 
in  the  rei';n  of  Antoninus  I'ins  ;  .\Iexander  Seveims 

flace«l  Aurahani  on  the  same  divine  level  a»  he  did 
'hrist,  Holiogalialus,  among  his  many  senseless 
wliiiuH,  patroiiised  voriona  Jewish  practices,  such 
as  cinninicision  and  abrtlneoee  from  swine's  flesh  : 
and,  generally  speaking,  from  the  close  of  the  2d 
century  till  the  establishment  of  ClirisUanity  under 
Collet  juitine  <  A.l>.  'i,  w  licn  their  hopes  were  once 
more  du-shed  to  the  ground,  the  .Jews  of  the  Roman 
empire  api)OJir  to  have  thriven  Jisi^inishinglv.  In 
this  perifMi  falls  the  iwlaction  of  the  chief  r<M^e  and 
luisis  of  the  dial  Lii.w,'  the  Mishna,  completed  by 
Jehiida  Hauassi  ('the  Prinee'K  or  Uakkadosii 
(*the  Saint'),  president  of  (he  gntkt  school  at 
"Tilwriiu*  ( 2*20 ) :  and  ujwn  this  code  were  grafted 
sul)sequeiitly  the  two  gi^iitic  commentaries  or 
complements,  the  I'.ilestinian  and  the  B.abylonian 
Gemanus.  The  liabylonian  Jews  were  even  more 
fortunate  than  their  western  lirethren,  though 
they  dul  not  iierha|>s  attain  the  meridian  of  their 

Sirospcrity  till  the  revival  of  the  Persian,  on  the 
luwnfall  of  the  Pkuthian  ompire.  Their  leader 
was  called  'Tlie  Prince  of  the  Captivity'  (ffetik 
(hlnl/ia  ),  and  wa^  ehoKen  from  among  IIk'm'  held  to 
lie  desi  eiuied  ironi  the  House  of  David.    He  lived  in 

Seat  sjileiidonr,  a.»-iiiniiig  among  his  own  pe<i|.lo 
e  style  ami  state  of  a  monarch.  The  n  pniation 
for  learning  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Nehardea, 
Sura,  and  Pumbeditha,  was  very  greats.  What 
their  condition  was  at  this  lime  farther  east  we 
cannot  t^ll,  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  they 
had  obtaineil  a  fiHiting  in  China,  if  not  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  ui  leu-l  during'  the  1st  eenturA\ 

In  Eur«>|ie  the  H«<  endeney  of  ( "hi  istinnity  w.as 
tNineful  to  the  JeMS.     Iniiwiial  edu  l^  and  eerlesi 

iLstical  decrees  \ied  with  each  other  in  the  rigour 
of  their  intolerant-  towards  thi!«  mbappy  people. 
They  were  nrohibiiwi  from  making  eooverts,  and 
from  marrymg  Christlaa  women :  they  were  bur- 

ihnied  witll  heavy  taxes  ;  yet  no  jiersi-cution  appar- 
ently couhl  destroy  the  immort.al  race.  In  the  4th 
century  they  are  found  in  large  nnmlx  i-  in  Ii!\iia, 
Italy,  Spain,  .Mirioiea,  liiinl,  and  the  iConian  towns 
on  tlie  Khine  ;  tlie\  are  at,'rirulturists,  traders,  and 
artisans:  the^'  hold  land;  their  service*,  in  fact, 
cannot  be  dispensed  witli :  ( 'onstantine,  during 
whose  reign  a  fierce  revolution  broke  otti  among 
the  Arians  and  Jews  (353).  terms  them  'tliat  most 
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hatefol  of  all  people ;'  yet  in  spite  of  thb  tliey  fill 
important  eivO  and  adlitaiy  titnatiooa,  have  tpecUl  | 
oourta  of  justice,  and  «xerciae  tim  iaflaeiiee  tbat 

springs  from  the  possession  of  wealth  and  know- 
ledge. The  hrief  rule  of  .Iiilinn  the  Apostate  even  | 
•bed  a  niKnnMitaiy  gloain  nf  spli'Tiiloiir  nvt-r  tli>  ii' 
destinies,  ami  secuml  for  tlit-ia  iw'rinifmion  to  re- 
buiUl  tlu)  temple  of  .Jeru>.il»Mii.  The  death  of  tliis 
emperor,  however,  fruntrated  tlieir  ]al>ouni,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  ecclesiatttical  power  wm^  hurt- 
fnl  to  them  in  a  variety  of  wajra;  altiiongli  the 
emperors  now  began  to  protect  tliem  as  ftir  as  they 
could.  In  418  tliey  were  cxclu(lr<!  from  militniy 
service.  After  the  fall  of  the  wtsK-rn  empire 
their  fortiin<'>  woio  liiUVH'rit  in  tliffcient  countries. 
In  Italy,  .Sicily,  and  Sardinia  they  were  for  a 
time  unm<deHteil  ;  in  the  Byzantine  empire  they 
suffered  many  oppr«>»^sionR ;  while  in  tlie  6tli  and 
7th  centuries  the  Franks  and  Spaniali  Visij^ths 
ioflieled  on  them  fri^btfot  peiMcotiom. 

The  sndden  voleanie  oatbarat  of  Mohammedanism 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula  w.u*  at  first  diwi«tn)iis  to 
the  Jews  in  that  |>ait  of  the  world.  Km  ?<fv»>ral  ' 
centiiiioH  a  .J»M\i>ili  kini'dom  lia<l  cxiNtid  in  the 
HOUth-WQHt  of  Araliia,  called  Hiniyariti.H  or  Homor- 
itis,  which  wo.h  in  a  Aourishini;  condition  in  120 
B.C.  Almut  230  A.D.  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  faith 
noonted  the  thrane  of  Yemen  ;  twice,  however,  the 
Jewish  kinga  were  driven  from  it,  and  the  Christian 
religion  was  introdnce«l  in  that  part  in  580.  At 
first  Jewinh  tiiU-H  around  Mecca  and  Medina 
enteKainel  opinions  favourable  to  Mohamtne<i 
as  an  Aral'iuii  ( lii>  f,  but  winn  Islam  l)ej;an  to 
threaten  their  ow  n  faith  they  rose  in  arnin  a;.'ain^t 
its  founder.  Mohanime<I  proved  the  .-tiun^'.  r;  j 
be  sabdaed  the  Cliaibar  tribes  in  027,  and  the 
ArabiaD  Jews  were  finally  removed  to  S^ria. 
The  spread  of  Mohammedanism  through  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Persia,  E^ivpt,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
S|iair»wa«i,  nevcrtlK'Icf*,  on  tin-  wliole  advantageous 
to  the  JewM.  E\(qitiii<,'  accidental  persecutions, 
such  as  those  in  .Mauritania  (in  7!M))  and  in 
Eg>'pt  (1010),  they  enjoyed,  under  the  califs  and 
Arabian  princes,  oompiirative  peace.  In  Moorish 
Spain  their  nombers  greatly  ueraased,  and  they 
beeeiM  famons  for  tndr  learning  as  well  as  for 
trade.  Tliej'  were  counHcIlors,  Rccrotari»»«,  a-stro- 
lojjerH,  and  physiciaiiH  to  tiie  MiM)riNli  niler«  ;  and 
this  period  may  well  be  considere<l  the  j;n!ilen 
age  of  .lewish  literature.  l'oet*i,  orator?^,  philo- 
sophers of  hi;j;hei4t  eminence  arose,  and  in  consider- 
able numbers;  and  it  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  to  them  ia  eluefl/  due— throni^  the  Arab 
medium— the  pteeervatwm  and  sabeeqiient  sptead* 
in^  of  aaeient  elassieal  lileratiire,  more  espeeially 
phdosophy,  in  Euro|>e.  But  in  Christen«lom  few 
and  far  between  were  the  nionarchs  who  n»f*e  altove 
the  harl>ari.Hm  <if  the  churches.  About  the  be^^in- 
nin^  of  the  11th  centnr}'  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Basd  II.  renewed  the  i>ersecutioD.  In  Babylonia, 
too,  the  califate  had  passed  into  the  hands  o^  rulers 
hostile  to  the  Jews ;  and  before  the  elose  of  the 
11th  eeotory  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  bad 
perished  on  the  scafTold,  the  schools  were  closed, 
the  Ix'st  of  the  coiiiiimnity  had  tb-d  to  Spain,  and 
those  that  remaini'd  were  reduced  to  an  abject  con- 
dition, from  whicli  ibi  v  have  never  riwn.  In  Italy 
their  jiosition  was  maide  tolerable  by  consiilerable 
pecuniary  sacrifices;  here  ud  there  at  int^^rvalH  a 
spirit  of  Christiaii  intolenace  might  break  out,  bat 
tney  enjoyed  for  the  most  part  the  protection  of 
the  popes. 

Less  favourable  was  their  lot  in  France.  Under 
'he  weaker  of  the  Carlovin^ians  the  church  ad  vnnco«l 
with  imperinns  striden,  and  a  melancholy  cluui;;e 
ensued  :  kines,  bLshops,  feudal  Itarons,  and  even 
the  niunicipaJities,  all  joined  in  cruel  perMscntion. 
From  the  11th  to  the  14th  eentiuy  theb  history  is 


a  scries  of  eMOMBive  massacres.  All  manner  ol 
1  wild  storiae  weie  eirenlated  against  them :  it  van 
aald  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  Host,  and  to 
contemptuously  stick  it  through  and  through;  to 
I  inveigle  Christian  children  into  their  houses,  and 
murder  tbeni  ;  to  jtoi.Hon  well.'*  ;  antl  the  like.  Thev 
were  alM»  hated  tor  tlieir  e.\ces.xive  usurv.  ilnm-li 
there  can  Ite  no  doubt  that  the  ])rinci]iul  Manic  nf 
this  ia  to  be  attributed  to  those  whose  tyranny,  i  y 
depriving  the  Jews  of  the  right  to  possess  land,  had 
compteeeed  their  aetivitv  into  the  narrower  cban- 
nels  of  trafB&  Oeeaslonally,  however,  their  debtors, 
hi;;h  and  low,  had  recourse  to  a  vcrj"  easy  meat's 
of  getting  rid  of  their  obligations.  ThuK,  I'hiiip 
.\u;:ustuH,  under  w  lii)>e  rule  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
held  mortgages  of  enormous  value,  himply  confia- 
cate<l  the  dents  due  to  them,  forced  them  to  sur- 
render the  pledces  in  their  possession,  seized  their 
goods,  and  banubed  tliem  mm  Fraae&  Yet  in  lees 
than  twenty  years  the  imne  prand  bai  waetefvl 
monareh  was  glad  to  let  them  come  beck.  Looie 
IX.  cancelled  a  thin!  of  the  claiiii«  \v  liich  the  Jews 
'  ha<l  agaiuHt  his  subject-n,  'for  tlie  Ix-nefit  ••f  his 
soul.'  An  edict  was  also  i.>i-sued  for  the  M-izure  and 
destraction  of  their  sacred  books  ;  and  we  are  t<»kl 
that  at  Paris  twenty-four  cart-loaiis  of  the  Talmud 
and  other  books  were  conaj|[ned  to  the  flames.  In 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair  the  Jews  were  again 
expelled  from  France  ( 1306)  with  the  usual  acooni- 
paiiinients  of  cnielty ;  bnt  tlie  state  of  the  royal 
finances  rendere<l  it  necessarj-,  in  little  more  than 
a  dozen  years,  to  recall  them ;  and  they  were 
allowe<l  to  enforce  ]ia\nieMt  i)f  tlio  debtH  due  to 
them,  on  condition  that  two-thirds  of  the  wliole 
I  ^liould  be  given  np  to  the  king  I  Bat  ft  religioaa 
epidemic  bavinig  eefaeed  the  oommen  people  in 
Laiiguedoe  and  nie  eentnd  regions  of  FrauDe  ( ISSl  % 
they  sigfialised  themselveB  by  horrible  mamacrea 
of  the  detested  race.  In  the  following  year  the 
plnj,Mie  broke  out.  and  the  wildcat  criine.-<  were  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  Jews.  l>ne  HhudilerH  to  read 
what  followed  ;  in  whole  provinces  every  Jew  was 
burneil,  and  at  Chinon  a  hundred  and  sixty^of 
both  Hcx(»  were  burned  together !  ChrietiBBity 
never  produced  more  resolate  mar^rre :  they  eMC 
hymns  in  the  place  of  torment  Finally,  in  1S0B» 
they  were  banished  from  the  centre  of  France. 

In  England  they  are  mentioned  in  the  eccled- 
a.'stieal  conntitution.-i  of  l";^'l>eit,  A rciibi!,hop  of 
York,  in  740;  they  are  also  nanie<i  in  a  charter 
to  the  monks  of  Crowland,  K^l.  ^\'illiam  the 
Coniiueror  and  William  Kufus  favoured  them ; 
the  latter  carried  his  contempt  for  the  religioaa 
institutioiiB  of  hia  kingdom  so  far  that  he  afltoaliy 
farmed  out  the  vacant  tdshopiies  to  Jews ;  and  at 
Oxford,  even  then  a  seat  of  learning,  they  pomemed 
time  halls — Lombard  Hall,  Mi>se*<  Hall,  and  Jartib 
Hall,  where  Hebrew  \viL>  tan^-lil  to  (  liri>tians  a;* 
well  as  to  the  youth**  of  their  own  ]iei>uasitm.  An 
they  grew  in  wealth  they  grew  in  nnrKinularity. 
On  the  day  of  the  ooronation  of  Bicharu  the  Lion- 
Heart  (118D)(  Bome  Jews  bein^  found  present  at 
the  spectacle,  from  which  their  nation  bad  been 
strictly  excluded,  a  popular  commotion  agaim^t 
them  bnike  out  in  London  ;  tlii  ir  bon.s«"<  wei.  )  ;!- 
laged  ami  burned;  and  though  Kanulf  de  tJlanviil, 
the  chief  justiciary  of  the  realm,  partially  .luc- 
ceeded  in  arresting  the  havoc,  and  even  in  bringing 
some  of  the  mob  to  justice  (three  were  banged), 
yet  the  barbarous  bijzotry  of  priests  and  people 
prevented  anjrthing  like  just  or  salutarr  punish- 
ment. Similar  scenes  were  witneKHcd  at  Norwieh, 
EilmundHburj-,  Stamfonl,  and  York  ;  in  York  most 
of  the  .lews  preferred  death  to  foreeil  baptism. 
When  Itichartt  retunie«l  from  Palestine  their  pros- 
pects brightened  a  little;  though  they  still  were 
treated  with  sreat  ligonr.  their  lives  and  wealtli 
were  protected— lor  a  eonsidemtion  I  John  nt  Btet 
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enverc<l  tliftii  with  lumonr,  1>nt  KurMenly  turned 
round  on  his  j)ri»t<^}»i«,  after  they  liad  accuiuulateil 
^reat  wcaltli,  iiml  itiipriHoneil,  nialtrcateil,  ami  jiliin- 
ilered  them  in  all  \mrtH  of  the  couutrj'.  I  mier 
Henry  1 1 1,  they  were  in  dieted  eiiorraously.  Accused 
of  clippin;;  the  oiin  of  tlie  realm,  they  had,  as  a 

Snaity,  to  |>ay  into  the  royal  exchequer  (1230)  a 
inl  of  their  movable  property.  To  this  reign 
MonRR  the  now  exploded  otory  of  the  Gnicifixion  of 
the  CliriMtian  Ixiy,  Hu^'h  of  Lincoln  (q.v.).  Tlie 
acceMtion  of  Edward  1.  did  not  mitigate  tiieir 
inuM>r\' ;  honie  effortn  were  iujuIi'  to  induco  tlieni  to 
^'ive  u|i  their  i>rofeH!«ion  of  uitury,  aa  was  aluo  dune 
in  France  ana  elsewhere  daita|(  tiM  MHM  period  ; 
but*  heavily  taxed  by  the  eoverdgm  or  govern* 
monte  of  Chriateadom,  and  debarrad  by  apedal 
decrees  or  by  vul^^r  prejudice  from  almoat  every 
other  traiie  or  occupation,  tliey  could  not  afTord  to 
proMH'iilo  oiilinary  nvllin^.  'flic  att<Mii|it  inad«  liy 
tlie  l)('initiii  ;in  fii;kr?«  to  convert  tlicin,  of  course, 
failed  ntlt'ily  ;  and  in  I'i.l.S,  the  . lews— no  lon^^'cr 
able  to  withstand  tiie  constant  liardrdiips  to  which 
they  wereaiibjeetad  in  peraon  aud  property— begged 
of  their  own  Meord  to  be  allowed  to  le*ve  the 
oonntry.  Riehaid  of  Oomwall,  however,  perraaded 
tbeni  t<i  stay,  ritiniatcly,  in  1"290,  tliey  were 
driven  from  the  shore-*  of  England,  imrxuod  l»y  tlie 
execrations  of  (lie  infun.afd  imIiMc,  .unl  li-uvln;,' 
in  the  iiAndp  of  the  Ivin;,'  all  their  property,  dchtM, 
obligations,  and  mortpiges. 

la  Germany  tliey  were  loukeil  upon  as  the  special 
iwtlplty  of  tiie  Mvereign,  who  bought  ana  sold 
thcai.  Mid  wm  designated  hi»  Kammtrknechte 
(*eb«nbtr-aefrvaats*).  Ahont  tli*  ttk  eenturv- 
the^' are  foun<l  in  ail  tlic  Klieni-ih  towae;  in  tlie 
lOtn  century,  in  Saxony  and  li^diemiA;  in  tiic 
11th.  in  Swahia,  Fruiiconia,  and  Vienna;  und  in 
the  12tb,  in  Brandenlxirtr  and  i>iiesia.  The  Maine 
sort  of  treatment  befelF  them  in  the  empire  as 
elaewbero ;  they  bad  to  pay  ftU  numner  of  iniqui- 
tow  taxes— body  tax,  ca|rft«tion  tax,  trade  taxex, 
mnmatkm  tax— an«l  to  present  a  multitude  of 
|dftR  to  mollify  the  avanoe  or  supply  the  neces- 
iltie^  of  f'nip«*roi-n,  princi>s,  and  haioiis.  A  riiiil 
ajB^in^t  the  .lews  was  a  favourite  |iii.stinie  of  a 
Ittuikruiit  nolde  in  thow*  dayH.  'llitj  ('ni.-aidcs 
kindled  a  spirit  not  in  (j«rniany  only,  however, 
bot  tlironj^tt  all  Christendom,  hostile  to  the 
'enemies  of  Christ.'  Tr6ves,  Metz,  Colore, 
Mains,  Wornm,  8pires,  Strosburg,  and  other  cities 
wetedelaged  with  the  blood  of  the  'unbelievers.' 
At  each  epochs  the  paiwions  of  the  populace  and 
of  the  lout-r  ckMi:v  could  not  Ik-  rewtralneii.  The 
woni  //<•/>  (Kaid  to  !«■  the  initiul?*  of  Htcnjuoltjinii 
'xt  pT>litii,  '.leniHaleni  \s  fiilicn')  throu};houi  all 
the  cilim  of  the  empire  liecame  tlie  signal  for 
nUMeere,  and  if  an  insensate  monk  sounded  it 
along  the  atceel*  it  threw  tlie  nibble  into  par* 
oxystns  of  mttrdetoua  nge.  The  Jews  were  ex- 
Mlled  from  Vienna  (1196),  Mecklenbnrg  (I22.i), 
Frankfort  (1241),  RnuidenlMiri;  (124.1).  Nnreml»er>; 
(I.T10I.  IVu-u- I  ).  and  Huti'.lK.ii  (NTtri.  The 
*  litsck  I>eatii'  <»cca«ione«i  a  j;reiit  and  wide*i|»read 
pemecutioii  ( l.'M.H-,Vl ).  They  were  munlenKl  and 
nnmed  by  Uioasands,  and  the  race  almost  dis- 
^ipeMed  from  Gemaajri  eniy,  however,  to 
letnf,  ibr  tbelr  scrvicea  wera  indispenaabla 

Here  end  there  they  pc  t—ed  the  righu  of  dti- 

senn.  or  were  allowed  to  hold  real  estate  ;  in 
general  they  were  ii«»nuitt4Hl    to   jiro>ifcul>-  (uily 

onuinieree  and  Uiinry,  and  the  law  mt  i  nn  tlK  in 

itit  }uin*hest  as|iect.     Uepeate^lly,   Uhi.   the  cm 
perom  gratified  at  onoe  tbeir  piety  an«I  their  gn-e^l 
nv  cancelling  their  pecuniary  claims.     In  many 
IMoccs  they  were  compelled  to  live  in  certain  iiarts 
of  the  town,  known  aa  the  Jwltttdnum  ('Jewa' 

SwilnrtaadeooinMtteed  to  peieeeate  them  nbont 


the  midille  of  the  14th  century;  in  the  l.'ith  cen- 
tury liiev  were  exixilled  from  varions  places. 
Their  treatment  wa.si  more  humane  in  Polaml  and 
Lithuania  ;  and  after  1348  their  numberH  there  wen) 
swelled  by  fugitives  from  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. Russia  and  Hungary  received,  peiaecated, 
and  I>ani8hed  them. 

In  Spain  the  condiUon  of  the  Jews  was  long 
highly  favourable;  bnt  the  horrible  persecutions 
hy  the  (■"otliic  princes  in  the  fith  and  Ttii  ccntuiii's 
made  it  inev  itiilile  that  the  rin<t  gleam  of  u  .^lo<)ri^ll 
iiciniit.ir  mi  iIm'  co.i.st  would  turn  them  into  allies 
of  tiie  inviulci>.  During  the  whole  of  the  hrilliaut 
period  of  Moorish  rule  in  the  peninsula  they 
enjoyed,  indeed,  what  mast  Imve  aeemed  to  them, 
in  comparison  with  their  fate  elaewhere,  n  sort 
of  Elysian  life.  They  were  almoat  on  terms  of 
equality  with  tbeir  Mohammedan  masters,  rivalled 
them  ill  oiviliMition  and  letterH,  and  probably  Sttf* 
}>Hs.sed  them  in  wealth.  The  Siwinisli  Jews  were 
con«eiiuently  of  a  much  higher  tyj>e  than  their 
brethren  in  other  parttt  of  Kuro|>e.  They  were 
not  reduced  to  the  one  degrading  ooo^Hmen  of 
neniy,  though  they  foUoww  that  too:  on  the 
contrary,  tbcy  were  kosbendnien,  landed  proprie- 
tors, physician)*,  financial  administrator*,  and  they 
had  courts  of  justice  for  themselves.  The  Chris- 
tian monarch.-*  of  the  north  and  centre  alf-o  came 
t<»  appreciate  the  value  of  their  services,  and  we 
find  them  for  a  time  protected  and  encouraged 
by  the  rulers  of  Aragon  and  Ca.Htile.  But  the 
extravagance  of  the  nohles  and  the  increasing 
power  of  the  priesthood  ultimately  bronghtaboni 
a  dlsastroos  change.  The  estates  of  tbe  nobles 
wen-  iti  ninny  <  a--es  iiiortgr»;,'ed  to  the  Jews;  hence 
it  \v  ;is  not  (.litlicult  tor  '  coUM'icnce '  to  get  up  a 
pciseiiitioii.  (iniilually  tlie  dews  wen*  «leprived 
of  the  privilejje  of  living  where  they  pleii»*ed  ;  their 
rights  were  diminishoti  and  their  taxes  augmented. 
In  Seville,  Cordova,  Toloiio,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
and  the  island  of  Majorca  ontbursts  of  priestly 
and  popalar  violence  took  nlaoe  (1891-*92);  im- 
mense numbers  were  munfered,  and  wholesale 
theft  waf  perpetraied  hy  the  religious  rahble. 
K-^cjipe  w.xs  |H>^>jil«le  only  hy  Hij,'ht  to  .Xfrica,  or 
hv  iicccjituig  iMiptism  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
'I'he  number  of  thetie  enfoice<l  convert.i  to  Chris- 
tianitjr  ui  reckoned  at  20U,UU0.  The  fate  of  the 
Jews  in  Si>ain  during  the  i6th  oentuiy,  however, 
beggars  description ;  we  read  ef  notliiiw  bnt  per> 
secution,  violent  conversion,  massacre,  the  tortures 
of  the  Inquisition.  Thonsands  were  uome^l  alive  • 
and  in  otic  \ear  280  were  l«ume<l  in  Seville  rilone. 
Sonietiui'  -- 1  lie  popCM,  and  even  the  noMe»<,  fhudd'  ted 
at  tin-  liendisfi  /eul  of  the  iiKjiiisitors.  and  tried 
to  mitigate  it,  hut  in  vain.  At  length  the  hour 
of  linal  horror  came.  In  1492  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  issued  an  edkt  for  the  expulsiott  within 
four  months  of  all  who  refnsed  to  oeconie  Chris- 
tians, with  the  strict  prohibition  to  take  neither 
gohl  nor  hilver  out  of  the  couutr>-.  The  Jews 
ollered  an  onormuu.<>  nuiii  for  it«  revocation,  and 
for  a  moment  the  itovereigiui  lieHitiitiHl  ;  but  when 
Torquemada,  the  Dominican  inqui<<itor-gcnersl, 
compared  them  to  Judas,  they  shrank  from  the 
awful  aoensation:  and  tlie  ruin  of  the  most  in> 
dostrioaa,  the  most  thriving,  the  aOst  peaeeable, 
and  the  most  learned  of  their  sabjectii---and  eon* 
Kequantly  of  Spain  lien>elf— Ixx-ame  inome.liahle. 
Not  less  than  .'WtO.noo  rtH^olveil  to  aUaudon  the 
.  iiiiritiy,  uhi'  h  u  n  -idence  of  twven  centuries  had 
made  almost  a  ceciuid  Juihea  to  iheni.  The  inci- 
dents that  marked  their  iie|>arture  are  heartrending. 
AlinoHt  ever>'  land  was  shut  agaiiiMt  them.  Some, 
however,  ventureil  into  France;  otheis  into  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Morocco,  in  the  last  of  which  oonntries 
tlieysufTered  the  most  frightful  privationa.  Of  tlie 
80^000  who  obtained  an  enUnnce  into  Portojptl  fur 
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eight  iimntlis  on  paynn  nt  nf  cijjht  jiold  ])ennic8 
a  htft'l,  many  linKfi"''!  ;iit<i  tlie  expiry  of  the 
ftppoiut'  "!  tiiiio,  iiM.i  tin-  j>c>i.it  r  vcre  Mjld  as  (tlaves. 
Ju  \49i)  King  Eaiaiiuul  coiiiiimiitltHi  them  to  oiiit 
his  t«n'it4iriei«,  but  ut  the  suiiie  time  issued  a 
secret  order  that  all  Jewish  cliildrea  under  four- 
teen yean  of  age  RluniM  be  torn  from  their  moclient, 
retained  in  Portugal,  and  brought  m>  a»  Chrintiann. 
Agonv  drove  the  Jewish  mothers  into  ina<lnet<o« : 
theytlestKiyeil  iiit,*ir  children  with  tln  ir  own  liunds, 
ami  threw  them  into  wells  anil  rivers  to  prevent 
them  from  fallini;;  into  the  hatnlH  of  their  (Mirbe- 
cutors.  The  nu»ericii  of  those  wlio  embmced 
Cliristianity,  but  who,  for  the  mo^i  i>urt,  secretly 
adhered  to  their  old  faith  {Onmrn,  Anuuim, 
*yietdiii|[r  to  Tiolence,  forced  ones*),  were  hanlly 
less  drciulful,  and  it  was  far  on  in  the  ITtli  coiitm y 
bcfi>it'  |jeri(ecution  ceasc<l.  Antot  da  Fi  of  teUi*- 
pec{f<l  (.(jiiverts  ha]>|>ened  aa  late  as  KxV). 

The  wanderers  appear  to  have  met  with  much 
better  treatment  in  Italy  and  Turkey  than  any- 
where else.  Duriuu  the  loth  and  ItHh  centuries 
tliey  ai«to  be  found  in  almost  every  city  of  lul  v, 
panniae  rarious  kinds  of  traffic  (nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Levant,  for  instance,  was  in  titeir 
hands);  but  chiefly  engagnl  in  moiioy-Ii-ii'lin^',  iti 
which  they  rivalle<l  the  gicut  Lcniilt;iiJ  Uiukfis. 
Almiliftiit'l  i<|. V. ),  pt'iiia)i->  till'  most  oiiiineut  Jev^ 
scholar  iiad  divine  of  hiiiday,  rose  to  be  oouhdeutial 
•dvis4>r  to  the  Idng  of  Naples.  In  Tarkegr  they 
were  held  in  higher  estiuiation  than  the  oonqnered 
Greeks ;  they  wore  allowed  to  reopen  tlieir  schools, 
to  establi>t|i  synagogues,  an<l  to  settle  In  all  the 
commercial  towns  of  tlie  Levant. 

The  iiiM  iiliim  of  printing,  tin-  r'\  ivnl  of  learning, 
and  the  Uelormation  are  generally  it-sstTieil  to  have 
hccn  bencHciai  to  the  Jews,  tut  thi.>^  i-<  only 
{martially  true.  When  the  Jews  began  to  une  lite 
tirenes  at  their  earliest  stage  for  their  own  litera- 
tnro,  sacred  and  otlienvise,  the  £inperor  Maximilian 
was  urged— -ehielty  by  converts— to  order  all 
Hebrew  writings  to  W  committed  to  thf  llariK  s  ; 
and,  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  lieuclilin 
ignorance,  treachery,  iiml  hig<>tr\'  iiii;;ht 
iuive  secured  a  despicable  trtuiiiph.  Luther,  in 
the  earlier  i>art  of  his  career,  looked  with  no  un- 
favourable eye  on  the  atloption  of  violent  means 
for  their  coavenuon ;  on  the  other  hand,  ro|i« 
Sixtns  V.  was  animated  by  a  far  more  wise  and 
kiiully  spirit  towards  them  than  any  Pmtestant 
prince  of  his  time.  In  he  a1ioli<<lte>I  all  llie  ycr- 
M*ruting  statutes  <»f  his  pre«leccj«R«»r!*,  ullowcil  tln  iii 
to.settli!  iiiirl  tra<lf  in  L'\<  r\  rity  of  liis  iloriiiiiion>, 
to  enjoy  llie  tree  exercise  of  tlieir  n;ligi(m,  and,  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  taxa- 
tion, niaced  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
rest  ot  his  subjects.  That  the  Refbmiatiaii  ittielf 
liad  notliine  to  do  with  subsequent  amelioradonfi 
in  the  wmoition  of  the  Jews  is  only  too  plain  from 
the  fact  that  ill  many  part«  of  Germany,  rrot<>^tant 
nn  well  a->  (  jitliolif,  their  lot  I»cc4ii«e  actually 
hanlt-r  tlian  Ixfori-.  Tliey  were  driven  out  of 
Bavaria  (i.'M3).  out  of  Brandenburg  (1573);  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  17th  and  the  first  part  of 
the  18th  century  the  hardships  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  German  governments  positively  became 
more  ami  more  grievous.  What  really  caused  the 
change  in  their  favour  was  the  great  uprising  of 
human  reason  that  marke<l  the  uiiil<1l>'  of  \\w  ImIi 
century.  Among  the  writers  who  diHtingui»)ieil 
themselves  in  (Jennany  by  plea^ling  the  cause 
of  tlie  Jews  we  may  specially  mention  L(>i^«in^'  and 
UandeU-sohn.  In  flolland  the  Jcwt;  were  ix  riuittcd 
as  early  as  1603  to  settle  and  trade,  though  they 
did  not  aoqnire  the  rights  of  eltixenshtp  till  1796. 

In  England  the  edict  of  Edwanl  1.  remained  in 
force  for  more  than  300  years  ;  and  tlie  lirst  attempt 
made  by  the  Jews  to  obtain  a  les^l  vecognitioii 


I  in  that  country  was  during  the  Protect- rat.  «.f 
^  Cnjiiiwell  in  1655.  Cnmiwell  hiinx  lt  \ka-,  lavt>ur- 
nblt' to  tbi'ir  admission  ;  mi  uiml'  thr  Iauyern:  but 
the  nation  ^aerally,  and  narticularly  the*  reli^^ous 
l>ortion  of  it,  were  stnmgly  hostile  *to  snchanro- 
(ree^ting ;  aud  the  wearisome  eontruveiaial  jangliiig 
of  the  divines  appointed  to  consider  tlie  qnestion 
prevented  anything  from  \^\\\^  done  till  the  rei^m 
of  Charles  II.,  wlio,  standing  much  au.i  fre- 
cpiently  in  ulviI  of  tlit-ir  ^^t•rvice»,  permitted  them 
quietly  to  settle  in  the  island.  The  English 
legislature  first  commenced  to  take  special  notice 
of  the  existence  of  Jews  iu  the  tintt  half  of  the 
lt<th  centui^.  In  1723  they  were  distinctly  recog- 
nised as  British  subjects  in  aa  act  which  penuitt«i 
them,  when  giviuj;  evidence  in  a  court  m  justice, 
to  omit  from  their  oath  the  words  *0n  the  true 
Uiiilt  of  a  Christian.'  In  17.">.'<  they  oblaineil  the 
right  of  naturali^•aliorl,  htii  m  li  Ifrence  to  public 
clamour  it  had  speedily  to  lie  revoke«l-  .M"i>t  of 
the  civil  and  political  ri^liti^  of  the  Jews  have  Wvu 
accoi'ded  them  during  the  present  centunt-.  Until 
18*28  the  numl>erof  Jewish  broken  in  the  City  of 
Loudon— all  of  whom  were  heavily  taxed— was 
I  limited  to  twelve.  A  Jew  could  not  be  admitted 
I  to  the  freedom  of  the  City,  or  exercise  any  retail 
'  tnule,  till  Since  the  prufes>«ion  of 

liarristc'i,  Hiiua'  ls;»ri  the  -lirii  valty,  and  sim  e  ls4.'i 
I  the  oHice  of  alderman  and  of  lord -mayor  have 
I  l»een  opcnc<l  to  thent.    During  tlie  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  almost  every  Jewish  disability  baa  been 
removed,  so  that,  in  point  of  law,  Je^%s  ai«  now, 
if  natural-bom  subjects,  on  practically  the  same 
footing  as  English  subjects.    By  an  act  of  1H45 
they  were  allowed  to  liold  otlire.H  in  municiital  cor- 
]>iratione,  on  cotnlititin  of  .'iignin;,'  a  declaration 
I  in  place  «if  the  uniial  oath  )  not  to  exen  isie  their 
I  intltience  so  as  to  injure  ur  weaken  tlie  Protestant 
Chui  cli.    The  priviU'gus  of  this  act  were  extended 
by  one  of  1858,  wliereby  Jewa  are  entitled  to  be 
I  ailmitted  to  municipal  and  other  offices  on  tak- 
the  oath,  (iniittmg  from  it  the  olijectioniiMe 
formula.    In  they  vere  jdare*!,   as  rcjianl* 

tht  ir  school.H  and  places  of  worshiii.  of  f>du<  atiou, 
I  and  charitiei«,  on  the  same  footing  lu*  l'rot«t»taat 
I  dissenters.  In  1871  the  I'niversities  Tests  Act 
wtis  itassod,  Mbich  enabled  Jews  to  gnuluate  at 
the  ancient  universities  without  detiiinent  to 
I  their  religious  prirdples.  Jlefore  1845  doubts  had 
I  prevailed  whether  tne  marriages  pi-eviouslv  cele- 
lirnted  in  England  aniori;^  the  .Jews,  accoruinji  to 
their  own  usages,  wcrv  vali<l,  ami  the  statute  of 
!  1847  put  an  end  to  such  douht^  hy  <h  t-laring  all 
such  marriages  valid,  provided  Ixith  the  parties 
I  married  bad  been  i^ersotis  professing  the  Jewish 
religi«m.  But  now,  as  then,  though  it  is  com* 
(letent  for  Jews,  like  other  disscntcis,  to  super' 
add  any  religious  eeremoov  they  please  to  tueir 
niarriagt>s,  there  mast  in  all  cases  Ite  notice  given 
to  the  registrar  of  the  di'^trict  of  hirIi  marriage 
Ixtiiig  abont  to  take  place,  the  only  exemption 
Itoing  that  the  marriii^^e  may  be  celebrated  in  the 
synagogue  or  any  ordinary'  dwelling,  and  not,  as 
with  other  denominations*  in  the  superintendent 
registrar's  oflice,  or  a  registered  building.  A  lieeMS 
may  also  be  procured  from  the  superintendent 
I  n-gi'^trar,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
synagogues  are  reoigniwd  as  the  persons  to  keep 
till-  i(;,'i-ter  hook.s  of  .lexNish  marria;:e>.  In 
St  ot  laud  thcio  h>  no  |H;culiar  legislntiou  atlectiiig 
JcwInIi  marriageK.  It  was  not  until  1858  that  Jews 
were  .'ulmitted  to  parliament,  a  statute  of  that 
year  empowering  the  House  to  modify  the  oath 
required  of  memoNa,  by  omitting:  in  the  cose  of 
Jews  the  eonelndfn^  words  of  the  oath.  Baron 
Kotli»child  was  the  tir^t  who  t«s>k  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  pohsin^  of  ibis  act. 
But  even  thia  statute  waa  only  permiasivey  it  beiog 
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■dll  left  in  the  mmer  of  pBrlisment  to  refnae  to 

nicMlifv  the  oatli  if  it  so  detertnined.  It  \rB» 
acronlin^'ly  MipeifwdtHl  liy  an  net  of  1806,  wliich 

|»ri'scril>e«l  a  uniform  <iaih  to  1h!  tuken  hy  mem- 
K»rs  of  all  reliyiouH  di-iKnninatioiiH,  oxcppt  Qniikcrs 
and  other  Si-|>arHti»t.<«,  who  ini^dit  cliiint  to  Itc 
ailinittcti  hy  allirnintion.  .lews  were  first  ftd- 
miltiHl  to  the  I'puer  iIuuM>  in  iHSo,  when  Sir 
N.  M.  de  Kotbscliiid  was  elevated  to  Uie  peenge 
an  Laid  Rothnehild,  takinr  the  oath,  more  Indtrieo, 
with  his  liead  cox  cred.  The  very  highest  oflicfK  of 
the  Ktato  arc  now.  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
witiiiu  the  reiwli  of  J.-w  s.  Unlike  Itonian  Catholici", 
Jews  may  present  to  living*  in  the  Church  *A  Kny 
land.  Hut  whenever  a  Jew  hohU  any  oHice  in  tlie 
f^itol  Her  Majesty,  to  which  otiice  itliall  Itelong  tiie 
rijfht  of  prenentatuNi  to  anv  ecclcaiaBtieal  lienclice, 
such  right  of  preeentation  devolves  n|toii  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterhur>''  for  the  time  liein;;. 

Some  of  tlio  ti  li  --."  of  that  nii>;hty  host  of  exiles 
tliat  left  Spain  ami  I'ortupil  found  their  way  into 
Prance,  where  tiiey  lonj{  lin;fercd  in  a  mi.-<  nihle 
ooudition.  lu  15o<l  thev  were  rec«ive<l  into  liay- 
(NUM  and  Bordeaux  ;  tfiey  were  also  to  l»e  found 
in  eouhierahle  nomliers  in  Avignon,  Lorraine,  and 
Alaaee.  In  1784  the  capitation  tax  waa  aholisheil. 
In  1790,  while  the  French  Revolntion  was  »till 
animated  hy  a  nincere  hamanitarianism,  the  Jews 
|)r»-*<'titf"l  a  Huccof^sfiil  petition  to  the  national 
rejirt'seiitHtives.  Miraltenn  hoin^;  anion;:  tiieir  adv<t-  j 
cntt's.  From  this  time  their  technical  d('Hi;,'iiation  ' 
iu  France  hafl  lM>on  Israelites.  In  ISOO  the  Kmpemr 
Napoleon  summoned  a  'Sanhedrin'  of  Jews  to 
meet  at  Parts,  to  whom  a  variety  of  qneetions  were 
out,  mainly  with  a  view  to  test  tmlr  fitnew  for 
ijcinff  French  citizens.  Since  then  they  have  l>een 
frttmd  not  only  in  the  highest  oHiecs  of  the  civil 
administration  -  very  frequently  in  the  iniiii-trv 
(e.fi.  Cremieux,  Goudchaux,  Kould) — hut  they  have 
aim  ftlleil  some  of  the  chief  places  in  the  arm^v  and 
navv.  We  may  add  here  that  their  hravery  in  the 
liehl  ba«  been  the  Huhject  of  frc4|uent  remark — 
althooKh  wwMg  the  vieee  with  which  a  bratal 

Itrejaciiee  lovea  to  brand  them,  in  ^pit«  of  all 
liittoricnl  eviilcnce,  waf*  also  that  of  cowanlice. 

In  Di  iiiiiaik  cilice  |Sl4  they  have  lte<»n  on  a 
f<M»lin;r  o|  i-<|u,ility  an  citizt-ns  with  native  I^inef. 
To  Swtnleu  ihev  were  (ii>t  invil<'^i — the  invita- 
tion only  extemlin;;  to  the  rich— in  174ti.  Norway 
forbade  them  to  touch  its  noil  till  1800.  Admitt^^d 
into  RoMla  by  Ptoter  the  Great,  they  were  ex|i«>lle«l 
liy  the  Empreas  Eiixalieth  in  1743.  Readmitted 
by  the  EntpreMN  Catharine  IT.,  they  were  further 
jiroterteil  l.y  the  Kiu|M'ror  Alcvamu'r  I.,  who  in 
ISO,')  ami  iMHt  iH.Mue(l  dcrr<H>-i  insiirinK  them  full 
li'MTty  <»f  tnwle  and  commerce  ;  Nicli<da«  with- 
drew thei^  privileges.  In  ISHI  a  violent  ai^iUition 
a^^inst  the  Jewit,  accompanied  hy  much  <mtrage 
and  bloodshed,  took  place  in  tlie  aonth  and  west  of 
KaaiU,  and  afaw  in  Wanaw.  Hieir  resMeaoe  is 
■trtctly  confined  to  certain  part«  of  the  empire. 
Some  225,000  were  driven  out  hy  further  re- 
wlriction.H  in  \S9'2.  ami  imiiiy  \\cre  tlien  and  later 
Nettled  in  Ar;;eiitiiia  ami  t-lM-Ns  licte  l>y  Itaron  Hir^ch.  ' 
In  Poland  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  \ 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  owed  their  first 
humane  re<*eption  in  the  14th  centnry  to  the  htve 
which  ICiiw  Caaimir  the  Great  bore  for  a  Jewiah 
mlstresa.  For  many  years  tlie  whole  trade  of  the 
country  wa.<i  in  their  fiandn.  Diirinf;  the  17th  an«l 
the  great«T  part  of  the  IHtii  centnry,  iiowevcr,  they 
were  much  |KT>.ccuf«'d,  and  wink  into  a  st^ite  of 
great  iKn«»nuice,  and  even  poverty  ;  hut  wlucation 
— in  apitc  of  the  M>verity  and  harlwirism  of  Itnimuui 
intolerance — ha*,  since  the  French  Kevolution,  matle 
proLicM  amon;;  them.  Fre<lerick  the  Great,  kin); 
of  ProMia. '•■•owed  hinwelfaiagnlariyliarsh  towards 
Ibe  Jews;  Lis  legislattoB  almoM  thram  na  back 


into  the  middle  ages.  All  manner  of  iniqnitoq* 
and  ridiculous  taxes  were  laid  u^mn  them ;  only  a 
certain  number  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
country-,  and  th('><>  were  proliihited  from  1m)|1i  the 
mmt  honourahle  ami  the  most  lucrative  cmploy- 
nient.s.  This  siiamefiil  state  of  muttei^*  wju*  ended 
by  the  PrusAian  o<lict  of  tolerati<m  (1812),  by 
which  Jews  were  placed  aInioKt  in  an  equal  uositiwi 
as  citizens  with  other  Pmssiaaa.  Since  then  the 
tendency,  on  the  iHiole,  had  been  to  enlarge  their 
'lilierties' — until  the  revolution  of  1848  gained 
them  their  full  cmancination,  althonj;h  it  was 
slowly  carried  out.  In  tin-  smaller  German  .slates 
their  full  riyht**  were  ^rud;:in;,'ly  conciMh-il.  The 
Keichsta;;  of  the  empire,  like  tlie  National  .Vsseni- 
hly  in  1.S4S,  now  contains  many  prominent  Jewish 
nieniltent.  However,  the  progress  of  Jewish  enian* 
cipattoa  in  Germany  has  not,  of  late  years,  baeo 
continuous.  Strange  to  nay.  the  year  1880  waa 
marked  hy  a  reniarkaMe  rev  ival  of  hostility  au-ainst 
the  Jews,  C8|)ecially  in  Ik-riin,  which,  known  as 
the  J >iih'nhet:e,  was  encoura;,'ed  hy  maiiv  pci^^uns 
of  Htandinj;  in  society.  In  Austria  the  Kntiieror 
Joseph  II.  distinguished  himself  by  pawing  an  act 
of  toleration  (17K2)  extraordinarily  Ii1»eral  in  its 
provisions  for  the  Jews.  Not  till  18Q0j  however 
(and  even  then  under  certain  restrictions),  did 
they  acquire  the  right  to  posseiw  land.  But  in 
lS(iS  they  were  accordf^l  the  complete  lilterfy  which 
they  now  enjoy,  and  which  is  onlv  om  rrlniideil 
oci'.i.sioniil! y  liy  onthreaks  of  .\nt i  Scinit i~tii.  In 
Hungary  and  rransylvania  they  liave  lon^  eiijoye<l 
important  privile-cs,  and  have  l)e»'n  protwled  hy 
the  nobility.  In  Houraania  they  still  suffer  much 
i1l*niiage,  neing  only  nominally  protected  by  the 
treaty  of  Bcrlm.  hjpain  began  to  tolerate  them 
agaiii  in  18,37,  and  they  can  follow  trade  or 
agricultuic  like  other  Spaniaids.  Of  late  years 
they  have  even  l>een  allowed  to  asMcmhle  for 
reli^^ious  worship,  Portugal,  where  they  enjoy  im 
civic  rights,  has  only  a  few  German  Jews,  bwitzer- 
land  long  treated  them  har>«hly.  and  only  of  late 
have  trteps  in  the  ri^t  direction  been  taken. 

Tn  Turkey  they  are  very  nnmeroos,  and  have 
tlirivoti  in  spite  of  the  exai'tions  of  j>afhas,  the 
insideiice  of  JaniH\ri«*s.  and  the  miseries  ot  war. 
Their  communities  in  < 'onstant Adii.inople, 
Halonica,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus  are  con* 
si<ierahk> ;  in  Palestine,  their  ancient  home,  they 
ore  rapidly  increasing,  but  they  are  still,  in  spite 
of  the  many  cHbrts  <m  the  part  of  their  Enropeao 
brothers  to  ameliorate  their  oondition,  ver>-  poor. 
Their  nnmbers  in  Arabia  are  not  very  lar^'e,  yet 
thev  enjoy  S4>mp  independence.  Tlii».ci!i  I'.  liave 
sunli  into  i^^iorance.  They  are  fduml  in  .Vi^liaii 
istan,  anil  rariv  mi  u  traiie  t«'twcen  Kalml  an<l 
China;  in  India  and  Ctx;liin-C'hiua,  where  they  are 
Uith  agriculturists  and  artisans;  in  Surinam, 
where  there  is  a  nourishing  colony  t  in  Bokhara* 
where  they  ptmseKH  e«|ual  riglits  with  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  are  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of 
silks  and  metals :  and  in  China,  where,  however, 
thev  are  very  insiiriiilicant  holli  in  numlu'is  and 
jMiwition.  They  arc  als«i  found  all  alon;;  tli<-  North 
African  coast,  where,  inde*^!.  they  have  li.id  com- 
niuidtiet>  for  i>erha|w  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
which  wen>  largely  reinforced  iu  consequence  oi 
the  great  Spanish  iienMcntions.  They  are  nnnier> 
ous  in  Momeeo,  though  not  always  secure  from  the 
iK-rils  of  Mohaninietlan  fanaticism.  In  Ej.'a  pt  and 
Niiliia  they  are  few  ;  in  .\li\*s.«inia,  where  they  am 
known  a.H  Falasha-^.  nmie  iniini'ion>> ;  thev  ••\i--t 
in  the  Siiudan,  ami  aic  alM>  found  farther  south  in 
conshlerahle  nuinlN'rs,  the  mining  industri*-*  of  the 
(^pe  and  Transvaal  Iteing  largely  in  their  hands. 
America,  too,  has  invited  their  spirit  of  enterpri>«e. 
In  the  United  States,  as  in  Great  Britain,  they 
enjoy  absolnia  liberty,  and  have  estahliahad  som 
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600  congregations.    Tliey  h&ve  bMO  in  Brazil  8ince 
and  are  also  settled  in  some  parte  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Tiie  present  distrilration  of  Jewa  throastiont 
tbe  irortd,  ai  oaleulated  in  1888,  is  a«  follow* : 
Russia,  3,.'j00,000;  Au-^trin  Hiin};nry.  l.SOO.OOO; 
Geruiuuy,  000,000;  Knuiuaniii,  3Jo,U(K) ;  Turkev  in 
Europe.  180.000;  Holland.  90.000;  Holj;ium,  f/K)0 ; 
France,  75.000;  (Ire.it  Hritdin.  100.00<J;  Itfilv, 
40,000;  Switzerland,  8000;  Scandina%ia,  8000; 
Servia  and  liulgaria,  40,000;  Greece,  fiOOO; 
Ibeilaa  Peninsula,  2000 -making  in  all  Europe 
altove  6}  millions.  To  thin  niav  be  added  about 
fiOO.OOO  in  Asia,  ^.W.OOO  in  Africa,  500,000  in 
America,  and  2(»,(XX)  in  Australaxia,  Tliis 
bring  tlie  total  iiiimlH>i  i>f  Jews  in  the  wurld  iiji  to 
a  little  over  8  niillion;*.  It  should  bo  mentioned, 
bowever,  tliat  »ome  autliorities  calculate  their 
WUBber  as  considerably  lera  than  thkb  They 
wmnw  about  6|  niillions  for  Eurape^  and  1| 
ailHoii  for  the  rest  of  tlie  world. 

Religion.  — Cenerally  speaking,  Jews  Wlievp  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testtanient,  the  aiitliuritv 
of  the  Law  of  Md-.cs,  the  abHolnte  unity  and  incor- 
poreality  of  tlie  Uixlhead,  the  inimorulitv  of  tliu 
soul,  the  ability  of  mankind  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  without  the  help  of  priest,  mediator,  or 
meriBoe,  and  the  ultimate  cnnvereion  of  inanlctnd 
toTbabn.  Such  are  the  Bain  points  of  agremnent 
between  almost  all  Jew*,  bat  on  many  qnestions 
they  are  sharply  dividcil.  For  some  two  thonwind 
yean*  there  have  lieen  at  least  two  reli;;ioiis 
sections.  In  tln^  time  of  Cliii.Ht  tht'v  wt-vi'  known 
a'*  I'liari'^ees  ( Hal)liinical  Jews)  and  Sadducees 
(Biblioal  JewH) ;  in  the  middle  ages  MB  Habbanites 
and  Karaites,  the  Jiabljanites  being  adherents  of 
tradittonal  Jndaism,  and  the  Karaites  insisting  on 
the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Since  the 
early  part  of  tlie  1 9th  century  these  diflerences 
have  to  wmie  extent  Iteen  reimKlnced  in  the  tlivi- 
sion  of  Je\v»  into  UrtluMlox  and  Keforme<l.  The  * 
latU'r  ( who  may  al.so  be  ntyled  I'rogre^^'ive  or  , 
Mo<lem  JewH)  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  or  •  Written  Law  '  only,  while 
Orthodox  (otherwise  known  as  Conservative  or 
Babbinieal)  Jews  ascribe  co-ordinate  authority  to 
the  'Oral  Law'  of  the  Itabbins,  which  tli>'y  regnrd  ' 
as  the  key  to  the  exj>laiiation  of  Holy  \\  tit.  The  j 
Oral  Law  i«  enil>o<li.-.l  in  the  Taliuuil  ami  its  com 
mentArieit,  and  is  l>elieved  by  them  to  have  Iwx'n 
orally  transmitted  fron>  Moi*e«  to  his  successful* 
down  to  the  time  of  Jehuda  the  Holy  or  the  Prince 
(see  ante),  when  it  was  lin*t  coniinitted  to  writ- 
ing. To  this  main  distinction  most  of  the  diver- 
sencies  between  Orthodoxy  and  Reform  can  lie 
traced.    Thus  the  ditFerence  of  opinion  on  sm  h 

Juestions  as  sacrirtce,  the  Messiah,  the  return  to 
ern*ilt'ni,  and  tli'»  restoration  of  the  national 
life  follows  ius  a  corollary*  from  the  maintenance 
or  reiiudiatioti  of  the  Rabbinical  standpoint  A 
Babbinieal  Jew  believes  in  the  political  reconstitu- 
tion  of  his  nation,  the  restoration  to  Palestine,  the 
rebuilding  of  JeriiMalem  and  of  the  temple  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sjicri- 
ficial  litn.il.  He  also  lo<ikM  for«ai>l  to  the  enining 
of  a  [HT-orial  Mes^si.ih,  a  flesecnilaiit  of  David,  who 
will  axaert  the  indepetiden«N>  of  his  r.u'e  and  accom- 
plish the  restoratioti.  Such  are  the  hojies  whicli 
inspire  a  great  portion  of  the  orthmlox  lituri^y. 
Tlie  Befonued  Jew,  interpreting  Scripture  in  a  tree 
and  rationalistic  spirit.  anlMcribes  to  none  of  these 
belieft*.  The  >a<  rirn  es  onlained  in  the  IVntatench 
he  regards  in  the  li'^lit  of  a  teinjMirarv  ronepH.-«ion 
of  MoHes  ti>  [In-  liaihainus  cii-toms  of  his  a^'e,  and 
an  institution  which,  having  once  fath-n  into  dcHue- 
tude,  will  never  affain  be  revived  ;  and,  in  support 
of  this^view,  he  pmnls,  not  merely  to  the  teaching 
of  MaimonidflB,  Tint  to  tho  freqnmt  dennnciatlou 


of  sacrificial  rites  by  the  prophets  and  psalnusis 
of  Israel.  Nor  does  he  I>elieve  in  the  restoration 
of  tlie  national  life  or  the  return  to  Jerusaless. 
Most  oomnemly,  indeed,  he  Lh  even  unwilling  to 
admit  that  Jews  can  any  longer  be  considered  a 
nation.  Nor  does  he  find  any  dirticulty  in  explain- 
ing away  those  utterances  of  the  prophets  which 
Would  seem  U>  point  to  hucIi  a  return.  Such  utter- 
ances must  either  be  referred  to  events  in  the 
proximate  future,  such  as  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  under  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  or  tlray  aie 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  rhetorical  declamations  or 
poetical  pictures  witlmit  any  definito  significance, 
fsimilarlv  with  the  belief  in  a  perMmal  Memiah. 
.Mthougn  this  is  one  of  the  Thirteen  Articles 
of  Faith,  as  luiil  down  by  Maimonitles,  it  is 
griwlualix'  Ix'ing  ahaniloned  by  modem  Jews,  who 
I  are  inclined  to  sul»Mtitute  for  it  the  l>elief  in  a 
,  Messianic  age  in  which,  as  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  all  mankind  will  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  one  God,  and  war  and 
I  dissension  will  cease  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Fmni  all  this  it  will  l»e  seen  that  Reformed  Judaism 
not  merely  intei  iirets  Scripture  in  the  li^'lii  of  r.nn- 
mon  sen.'^e,  but  al»o  exhibit«  a  more  or  le4«  <ii'>  i  i'  1 
leaning  to  the  teachings  of  Rationalism,  some  of 
the  more  advanced  Iteformers,  indetnl  ( for  there  are 
various  degrees  of  reform),  beini;  pure  Rationalists. 
Such  theories  aa  that  of  two  iMUahs,  or  the  hue 
date  of  Daniel  and  Eeclesiastes,  aresnbseribed  to  by 

mo.st  educated  Jews,  hut  the  \Vellhans(>n  fli^Mr}'  of 
the  Hexateuch  is  held  otdy  by  the  mure  ad^aiifMl 
hcction  of  Uefonners.  Sometimes  it  is  !-i,ae<l  ili.it 
Orthodox  Jews  lielieve  in  the  physic.%1  re-surrectiim 
of  the  Ixxly  after  death,  liut  this  is  not  correcL 
It  was  the  view  of  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
has  long  since  been  suneiveded  by  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soui. 

The  distmction  between  Orthodoxy  and  Reform 
further  exhibits  itself  in  ceremonial  i>iaetices  and 
the  rittial  of  the  synagoKue.  Ketormed  Jews 
restrict  themwives  to  the  pnictice  of  the  cere- 
monial laws  laid  down  in  the  l^entateiich,  with  the 
exception  of  tliaee  which,  like  the  institatioa  ef 
sacnAoe,  have  no  application  at  the  preeenV  du; 
Ortlrodoz  Jews  are  expected  to  obey,  berides  the 
le;,'islation  of  the  PenUiteuch,  the  entire  IkxIv  of 
the  Oral  I^*iw  with  its  many  thouHand>  of  minutfav, 
and  the  Ncvtral  c  n^inms  wliicii  have  Wroine  sancli- 
lied  by  aj^'c  and  tradition.  These  are  principally 
»et  forth  in  a  di-'est  known  as  the  Shiilrhttn  Aruck 
— the  text- book  of  Orthodox  Judaism.  As  in 
privato  practice,  so  in  tlie  public  worship  of  the 
synatfogue.  Reformed  Jews  have  simplined  the 
i-itual  and  adapted  it  to  modem  needs.  Tliey 
have  introtluced  instrumental  music  and  niixtd 
( lioira.  In  the  more  advancctl  Hynagogtte?^,  partic- 
ularly in  America,  the  service  i«  ma«U'  to  appioxi- 
mate  to  church  practices  in  three  particulars  :  ( t ) 
the  sexes  sit  together  in  funily  pews;  (2)  the 
heads  of  male  wonhippem  are  uncovered  ;(.*))  tlte 
service  b  in  the  vemaenlar.  In  some  s^  nag«)gues 
( Berlin,  Phila«ielphia,  and  Chicago)  innovation 
lias  lieeii  carried  to  the  extent  of  sulwtiluting 
Sunday  for  the  seventh  day  Sahhath,  while  >.everal 
8yna;;ogueM  in  America  have  Sunday  services  i»» 
will. I  inn  to  thoM'  belli  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  programme  of  Judaixm  put  forth  by  Dr 
Krauskopf  of  Philadelphia  in  1888  is  of  so  very 
radical  a  character  aa  hardly  to  deeerve  tlte 
title  of  Jndaism.  But  aa  the  eongregallon  whieh 
have  atloptoil  it  not  only  call  themselves  .lews,  hut 
are  regarded  as  such  by  the  rest  of  the  couunuiiity, 
it  njust  be  »  t  ilowM  a»  the  ultimate  plia^^*-  «>f 
Judaism,  marking  the  limits  l>eyoud  which  it 
wouhl  not  Im>  possible  for  Judaism  to  travel  with- 
out ttiergiiiir  its  identity  in  Theism  or  Agnosticism. 
•WedisMni/says  Dr  JtoMskop^  *UMlidlef  in  % 
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(lod  who  is  n  man  niAKnified,  who  luu  liin  alxxie 
soiiicwIktc  ill  the  int'iT^iollar  sjiaces.  Wn  ili'-i-ard 
tlie  iK-lit't  that  the  HUile  was  wiittfii  i)y  (ii>tl,  or  Iiy 
nuin  under  the  immediate}  ilictiitinn  of  God,  and 
that  its  teachings  are  tlierefore  infallible.  .  .  .  We 
discard  the  lielief  in  the  coming  of  a  huuiao 
MeiiUh,  who  will  ImiI  as  bMk  to  PahMtine, 
•rtmUbh  OS  «R  the  mien  of  tlie  world,  Mil  nmko 
ftU  nations  tributaries  to  us.  We  discard  the 
belief  in  bodily  resurrection,  hell-torments.  Para- 
disian rew.inls,  prophecy,  snperstitions,  all  Hililioal 
and  Rabbinical  beJiefs,  rites  and  cerenionios  and 
ini^titutiMU,  whkh  aittlier  devMe  nor  Muetify  our 
live?*.' 

Literature. — For  the  Hebrew  lan^ta^,  see  under 
tluU  head.  The  extnuNrdinuy  uiflaenee  which 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  has  exerelsed  on 

Christian  and  Mohammedan  nations  has  ff\ven  a 
univcfval  si^iifiwince  Ui  their  atuit'iit  literature; 
hilt  <if  thi^  \vp  poswt'fiM  nothing  wlm  ii,  in  its  oii^'inal 
stiape,  reached  further  back  ttiun  the  )>enod  of 
David.  The  compisition  of  the  extant  workn  in 
Hebretc  Literature  pro|»er  would,  on  this  view, 
extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  900  Year)*- -viz. 
from  the  times  of  Dnvid  to  those  of  the  Maccaltees. 
This  period  was  preceded  by  a  prejiaratory  one 
of  ^ag.'u-i,  Honpi,  fra;,'inontary  historical  notices, 
in-criiitioiis,  laws,  and  |>iol>al«ly  alw  priwtly  regis- 
ter^. The  extant  liltruture  may  Ih"  aiiaiiged 
under  the  live  heads — law,  prophcry.  hi>tory, 
lyric  poetry,  and  speculation  (nee  litriLK,  and 
(he  nrticlee  on  the  separate  books  of  the  Old 
Tostaineat).  The  name  epoch  in  which  took  place 
the  transition  from  Hebraism  to  4ndaiHn— the 
epoch  of  the  captivity— was  also  that  which  marked 
tiK'  lotiiiueiireinent  of  Jeirinfi  literature,  properly 
so  iallf<l.  Founded  on  the  earlier  antl  more 
creative  Hebrew,  atul  for  the  iii<)-.t  part  written  in 
the  same  languaf^u,  it  is  yet  «iualifjed  by  the  pres 
enco  of  religious  conceptions  Ijorrowed  from  tlic 
Ftosiaas.  of  Uieek  wisdom.  Roman  law,  and,  at^  a 
later  penod,  of  Arabic  poetry  and  philosophy,  and 
of  European  science ;  though  everytning  is  strictly 
suliordinated  to  the  great  ideas  of  the  ancient 
faith.  Since  the  return  from  fxile,  the  ,IewiHli — 
aliM),  but  ernmeously,  c«lle<l  tlie  /^fiWi'wim^— litera- 
ture lias,  w^ithoiit  the  slightent  external  encourage- 
ment, actively  taken  part  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  in  the  results  of  this  actiwty, 
whieb  are  still  hr  from  being  duly  appreciated, 
there  lie  eoneealed  the  richaiit  treasures  of  een- 
tnries. 

Jewi-li  litei-ntnrc  1u\j*  1  n  <livide<l  rhronologioallv 

into  nin-  )i'  i-iiwls.  Tli»*  Ji-  .^t  \nTiin\  e\t«ndH  to  1  i;i 
B.C.  After  tlie  return  from  exile  the  Jewish  |>eople 
■•taimlly  enooKli  liecauie  animated  by  nn  intense 
mtiooality  of  Meling.  Expositions  and  a4iditions 
In  the  earuer  history  (JfiidrucAim ),  as  well  as  Greek 
transhbtions,  were  executed,  and  several  of  the 
Hatfiogmpha — such  as  particular  psafm*.  th«  so- 
ralhnl  I'rovcrhH  of  Solomon,  Ecclesia-t<  tin'  I'<M)kH 
of  Chronicler,  iKirtions  of  E^ra  and  .N'i'lu'mi.ih — 
ut-n-  written.  To  this  period  also,  if  to  any,  niunt 
belong  the  uncertain  |>erformaoceit  of  the  Uirut 
Symfogm  (q.v.),  to  whom  the  work  of  roinpleting 
Ibc  caBM  of  the  Oki  Testament  is  chiefly  ascribe^l. 
Towaida  its  dose  (ItO-lTO  B.O.)  several  writers 
ap{>ear  In  mmtrid  ptrtonA,  as,  for  instance,  Siracli 
and  .Xristooultts.  The  doctors  of  whom  the  (Iivat 
8yn,i;;i>L,'iM'  chielly  ronvi>t'e<l  were  ealle<l  Sn/iriui 
(•STil)e»  ).  .\t  thi.<«  time  Aramaic  Kually  became 
tb^  popular  dialect  of  pHleHtine. 

Toe  second  period  extends  from  143  B.C.  to  13.'> 
A. Di  The  Mutraak  ( see  Ex ^:i«i.s ),  or  the  im | ui r> 
telo  IIm  mwnningof  thnsnered  writings,  was  divided 
Into  iVolndki  and  Jffturadu ;  the  former  considered 

t)M-  implwnNnent  of  the  law,  with  a  vi<>w  to  prae 
ttcaJ  resullB  }  the  latter,  the  eaaeuce  of  the  reli^iuuii 


and  historical  interpretations.  At  first  both  wcra 
the  oral  deli vi  i unrc.H  of  the  Sni'i  lim.  liiit  gradually 
written  nienioi  ial,'»  inado  their  appearance.  The 
public  interj)retation  of  the  Scripture  in  scliiMds 
and  synagogues,  the  independence  of  the  baii- 
hedrin,  the  strife  of  sects,  and  the  influences  of 
Atoxandrian  culture  furthered  this  devdopment. 
To  this  period  also  belong  various  Greek,  bat  not, 
as  is  still  erroneously  sujiposc*!  by  some,  the  vrif ten 
Tarpums  or  .Aramaic  versions  of  the  Bible  (see 
TAUiif.M),  which  .'»|)ning  at  a  much  later  period  from 
oral  trannlations  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  synagoeues 
instituted  aftor  the  return  from  the  exile;  furtlier, 
the  whole  of  the  Apocr>'plia  (q.v.).  and  the  earliei>t 
ChrisUaa  writingi,  whicli  are  at  least  the  produc- 
tiona  of  men  nurtured  in  the  principles  of  Judaism, 
and  which  contain  many  trsoea  of  Judaistie  culture, 
feeling,  atul  faith.  It  was  also  cliaiaeterised  Iqf 
the  drawing  up  of  prayern,  scriptural  exj)o.ii lions, 
songs,  and  collection^  of  ihhvim  Ih.  Tlie  autlmr  of 
the  tirst  liook  of  the  Maccabees,  Jason,  Joscphus, 
Pliilo,  .Johannes  are  names  specially  worthy  of 
mention  ;  so  also  are  the  doctors  of  tlic  oral  law — 
Hillel  (q.v.),  Shanimai,  Jochanan-ben-Zaccai,  Gam- 
aliel,  Eleamr-ben-Uyrcanus,  Joshua- bmi-Chananjn, 
Ishmael,  Akiba,  iwd  others  of  like  emlnenoe. 
Rii/ihi  ('Master')  Talmid  Vhn<-hfim  ('Disciple  of 
Wisdom')  were  titles  of  honour  giun  to  those 
exi>ert  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  l^'sid<-s  the 
Maccalu-an  coins,  Greek  and  I.Atin  insciiptioiis 
belonging  to  this  pericsl  are  extant. 

The  third  period  reaches  from  135  to  470  A.D. 
Instruction  in  the  Halacha  and  Hagnda  now  be- 
came  the  principal  employtnent  of  the  Hourishing 
schools  in  Galilee,  Syna,  Rome,  and  after  219  A.D. 
in  Babylonia;  the  most  dir*tinguisb<'d  men 
the  masters  of  the  Mishtia  (n.w)  and  the  'ruliiuiil 
((J. v.) — vit  Eleazar-Wn  Jacoo,  Jehuda,  Meir, 
8imeon-ben- Jochai,  Jehudatlic  Holy,  Nathan,  Chija, 
iijib, Samuel,  Joclianan. Hnnna,  liabba,  Rava,  Papii, 
Aslie.  and  AUna.  Besides  expositions,  additions  to 
Sirseh,  ethical  treatises,  stories,  fables,  and  histonr 
were  also  cotiiposed ;  the  prayers  were  enriche<f, 
the  Targnm  to  tlie  Pentateuch  and  the  I'nii diets 
completed,  and  the  calcmlar  Mxed  by  Hillel  the 
second  (.'WO  A.I).).  After  the  snppressiini  of  the 
ac.adeinies  in  Palestine,  those  of  Persia — viz.  at 
•Sura,  I'umbeditha,  and  Neliardea— l>ecaine  the 
centre  of  Jewish  literary'  activity.  On  Sahlmths 
and  festal  days  the  people  hoant»  in  tha  schools 
and  places  for  prayer,  Instruetivn  and  edifying 
tliseourses.  Of  tlie  t  itilical  literature  of  the  Greek 
,JfWs  we  have  only  fia^'uii  iil^,  sui  li  an  those  of  the 
\('r-ioti-'-  lit  Ai|uil:i  iui'l  S\ miiiJu-lin With  thlS 
|>eriod  terniinat'es  the  a>je  of  direct  tradition. 

The  fourth  period  (from  475  to  7-M)  A.i>.).  By 
this  time  the  Jews  luul  long  abandoned  the  use  of 
Hebrew,  and  instill  hod  adopted  the  langus^ 
of  whatever  country  tliey  hapnened  to  dwell  m. 
During  the  6th  centnr>'  the  Isabylonian  Talmud 
wa-H  concludecl,  the  I'ali-Ktiniaii  Talmud  having 
IsH'n  nilacteil  alsnit  a  linndrtHi  year?*  Iw-foro.  Little 
remains  of  the  lal>ours  of  the  Jewi-b  litrrnli  of  (he 
7th  century,  or  of  the  earliest  (•'unim  or  presiden'.i 
of  the  Bal)ylonian  schools  who  first  appear  in 
588  A.O.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  6th  to  tlw 
8th  eentmy  the  Massorah  (q.v.)  was  devetooed  in 
Palestine  (at  Tiberias);  ana,  besides  a  colfectiou 
of  the  earlier  Hagmlns,  independent  commentaries 
were  likewi>*e  execiite.l,  lis  tM  PtnktOt  tho  iVribs 
of  Eli-  Z'-r  (7<H>  A.  II.).  &c. 

In  the  jM'riml  (740  1040)  the  .Arabs,  ener- 

getic, biiUiant,  and  victorious  in  literature  a»  in 
war.  had  api>runriated  to  themselvex  the  learning 
of  Hindus,  PenMaaa,  and  (ireeks,  and  tlius  excitca 
the  emulation  of  tlie  oriental  Jews,  among  whom 

n.>\v  --jnini  up  physician'^.  a-<troinimerH.  gram* 
lu.iriaii.-,  coiatuentatoris  and  chiuuiclers.  Kollgious 
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and  hwtorical  Uagaila8,  liookfi  of  mnrality,  And 
expoAitinna  of  the  Talmud  were  likewise  com- 
posed. The  oldest  Talnuidic  compends  belong  to 
the  age  of  Anan  (  r,'rcn  7r>0  a.d.  ),  the  earliest  writer 
of  the  Karaite  .\>'w^.  'Die  oldest  pra.v«*r-b<M)k  wa.M 
drawn  up  :il>iuil  KSO  :  uml  tln>  first  'r.iliiiinlic  Die 
Uiouaxy  about  900.  Tiie  tiii>st  illuHtrii>ut»  Geonhn 
of  a  Ikiar  tilDe  were  Soadia  (died  041),  equally 
Cmhmm  m  a  eommentator  mud  translator  of  Scrip- 
ture into  Armhie,  a  doctor  of  law,  a  <nvmntariaii, 
tiieolor^ian,  anJ  i)oet;  Scherira  (died  998);  and  his 
Hon  Hai  (dietl  1038),  who  \va8  the  autlior.  anion;; 
other  tilings,  of  a  dictionary.  From  Palc-^r  i  tie  came 
the  completion  of  the  Maswrnli  and  of  tlie  vowel- 
KVBtein  ;  numfrmis  Miilra.shim,  lh«  Haj^'ingrnphical 
Targuuu,  aud  tlie  iirst  writings  on  theolo^L^cal 
eownogony  were  aim)  executed  there  From  the 
9th  to  tM  11th  oeatmy  Kairwan  and  Fes.  in 
Africa,  prodnoed  nveral  eetetmted  Jewirii  doctors 
find  antlioiT^.  fjcarned  rahl'ins  are  likewise  found 
ill  Italy  after  the  8th  centiii  v,  as  Julias  in  Pavia. 
ll;iri  and  Otraiit^)  were  at  tliis  time  the  gimt 
seats  of  Jewish  leHniiui;  in  Italy.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  Bahvlonian  academies  ( I04U ) 
Spain  became  the  central  seat  of  Jewish  literature. 
To  this  perimi  belong  the  oldest  Ht-hrew  codioeH, 
which  go  back  to  the  9th  oenfewy.  Hebrew  rhyme 
b  a  prodaetof  the  8th,  and  modern  Hebrew  prosody 
of  the  10th  centiin*. 

The  *wrfA  period  ( |(>40  1'2(>4)  is  tlic  nii>st  splendid 
era  of  Jewish  niediev.it  literature.  The  Spanisli 
Jews  busied  tlium^tclvcs  atiout  thoolrtgy,  exe^etics, 
grammar,  poetrv,  the  science  of  law,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  pdiloeq^hjr*  rhetorie.  and  medicine. 
Ther  wrote  sermone  and  etlueu  and  historical 
wonu.  The  langtu^gee  empl<qred  were  Arabic, 
Rabbinical  Hebrew,  and  ancient  or  classical  He- 
brew. We  can  onlv  mention  here  tlie  great  doctor, 
Samuel  Halovi  i  ilied  10.»r»),  and  the  reiiown»Mi 
MainionideH  ( ij.  V. ),  whose  deatii  closes  this  epoch. 
The  literature  of  the  Freiuii  rahbin*?  was  more 
national  in  \i»  chamcter,  and  kept  more  strictly 
within  the  limita  of  the  Halacha  and  Hagada. 
The  great  Kashi  <q.v.),  the  prince  of  com  men - 
tatora,  whose  real  name  was  8olomon-l>en- Isaac  of 
Troyea  (1040-1105),  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  in 
.Tewish  literature.  In  Provence,  which  combined 
the  literary  chamctcristie*!  of  France  and  Spain, 
there  were  celdiratwl  .lewish  ac.-uli'inies  at  Lunel, 
Narbonne,  and  N imos.  Tlie  fame  of  the  Tal m iid ist« 
of  GemMny,  eepeeially  those  of  Mainz  and  Katis- 
boB,  wae  very  great.  Only  a  few  names  bekmg  to 
Greece  and  Asia ;  still  the  Karaite  Jews  had  a  very 
able  writer  in  Johnda  Hada.«si  ( 1 148).    The  greater 

Sortion  of  the  i)rayer-book  wtu*  completed  before 
laimonidcs.  Many  of  the  works,  however,  pro- 
duced between  740  aud  the  c!o«e  of  this  period  are 
lost. 

The  teventh  perimi  U()2)  bears  manifest 

traces  of  the  intluence  exerclned  by  .Mniiiionides. 
Literuy  aetirity  showed  ittwlf  partlv  in  the 
sphere  of  theotogrieo-exe^tie  philosophy,  partly 
in  the  rlalinratinn  of  tlie  national  law.  With 
tiio  growth  of  a  reliL.'ioiis  niy.slicism  there  rIho 
sprung  up  a  \\ar  of  oninioiis  between  Taliinidisrs. 
Pliilofjfiphers,  and  CiiblialistH.  The  m<mt  cideltrat«<l 
Je«ra  of^tliis  period  liveil  in  Sj>ain  ;  later,  in  Portu- 
gal, Provence,  and  Italy.  To  Spain  belongs  (in  tlie 
13tb  oentnnf  )  the  pnot  Jehnda  CharisL  In  the 
15th  ceotary  a  decline  is  noticeable.  Rooks  Mrritten 
in  Hebrew  were  firat  printed  in  Spain  at  Ijcar  in 
Arasrnn  ;I4S5),  at  Zanmra  (  1  tS7  i,  and  at  Lislioti 
(14^9).  I>nrinir  this  epoch  the  chief  ornanient.s  uf 
Jewish  litci:itiuc  in  i'io\<-ni'c  were  Mose..^  Ijen- 
Nachman.  I>avid  Kiiiiehi,  Jeruhani,  Fariswd,  Isiuoc 
Nathan,  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concordane*». 
in  Italy  Jewish  «cholaiB  employed  themselves  witli 
tiM  tnnslation  of  Aimhlfi  ama  Latin  worka  Whila 


Pnnee  eonld  show  only  a  few  notable  authota, 
sucli  &«  the  collectors  of  the  Tosa/ut,  Moses  de 
Coucy,  and  Jehiel-hen-Joseph,  the  poet  and  exe- 
>.'etp  Berachja,  Cennany  jinxliiced  u  mnliitude 
of  writers  ou  the  law,  !*uch  a-s  Kleazar  Ualevi, 
Meyer  of  Kothenburg,  Asher  lien  .lecliiel,  Jacob 
ben  Asher,  Eleazar  ben  Jehudah  of  Woniis.  Mo»t 
of  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS.  belong  to  this  period  ; 
but  a  great  part  of  medieval  Jewish  literature  lies 
unprinted  in  Rome,  Florence,  Parma,  Torin,  Paris, 
Oxford,  Lieyden,  Vienna,  and  Munich. 

The  eighth  period  (  1492-17.t5)  is  not  ntarketl  by 
much  creativt!  or  spiritual  force  among  the  .Ie\\>. 
In  Italy  and  the  Ea.st  (1492),  in  Gennanv  and 
Poland  (1,>,t()),  in  Holland  (1620),  Jewish  scliolar* 
worked  printiug  preMses,  while  nuroemns  authors 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Spanish,  Portnguese, 
Italian,  nod  Jodieo-Genuan.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  theologians,  philoso]dier8,  jurists.  Ids' 
torians,  mathematician r^,  poet*,  commeritHiors,  lexi- 
cographers, grammarians,  ^:c.  of  this  neritxl  were, 
lie.-*idef  Spindza,  Isaac  Abravanel,  Eiias  Levita, 
Sefomo,  liertinoro,  Kara,  Nnrzi,  lUis-ni,  Moses 
Isserles,  MwHMsefa  bw  Israel,  Lipunui  Heller,  BL 
Musnphia. 

The  ninth  period  wtends  fmm  17.>5  to  the  pren- 
ent  time,  liinoonniged  by  the  spirit  of  the  i8ih 
centur)-,  Moses  Mendelssohn  (<|.v.)  opened  to  his 
Co  reli^oni.sts  a  new  em,  Avhich,  as  in  the  middle 
af,'es.  liixt  niauift'^tod  it-self  ill  the  national  litera- 
tnn  lis  character,  content.s.  expression  ;i;m:  even 
its  phraseology',  were  changed.  Poetry,  lun^'uage, 
philology',  criticism,  education,  history,  and  litera- 
ture have  been  earnestly  cultivated.  The  sacred 
iHmks  have  been  translated  by  them  into  the  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe,  and  foreign  works  into 
Hebrew :  and  many  of  tlih  once  proscrilied  uid 
lb  *  t  i  I  1  ir.  have  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
inil.lie  and  scientific  life  of  Europe.  Among  the 
many  illnstrious  naiucii  of  this  last  jwriod  we  can 
select  only  a  few  like  Mendelssohn,  Maimou,  Ben 
Zeeb,  Hcidenheim,  Kapoiiort,  Krochnial,  Zudx, 
Joet,  Geiger,  FUist,  Saclis,  Z.  Frankel.  Stein- 
sehneider,  Grartc,  Jellinek,  Philippsohn,  Mnnk, 
Salvador,  Reggio,  S.  D.  Luzzat to— chiefly  culti- 
vators of  literature  with  reference  to  their  o«'n 
cned  and  nationality. 

To  ennnierat*  names  of  those  who  were  and  are 
illiislrions  in  ;,'eneral  liteiatnie,  in  law,  philosophy, 
mcilicine,  philolog}',  mathematics,  belles-lettres, 
&c.  we  cannot  even  attempt,  since  there  is  not  one 
country  in  Eolope  which  does  not  count  Jews 
among  the  foremost  and  most  brilliant  representa* 
tives  of  its  intelleetnn!  pro;;Tes.*.  Of  (b  iinany  — 
ccmsiilered  to  be  in  llie  vanguard  of  Eurojf.in 
learning — Bunsen  said  that  the  greater  part  of  tiie 

Sirofessora  at  its  universities  an<l  academies  were 
lews*  or  of  Jewish  origin  (  Neander,  Gans,  lienary, 
Weil,  Benfey,  Staid,  Denibei^g,  Valentin,  Lazarus, 
Herz,  Steinthal )— certainly  a  most  startling  fact. 
Oupert,  Damiesteter.  Uernays,  Suiders,  Karl 
>iarx,  Lassalla,  Emit  Franzns,  Cr^mieux  {<\.\-  \, 
Je-H-sel,  Sylvester,  MeMn'r.,  !"iui;i;i  !..i/:iim-,  ;':•(» 
likewise  eminent  naim  s  m  liieraiure,  law,  and 
sciciii  e  ;  wliile  in  linance,  statesmanship,  and 
iiiiilaiitliropy  the  names  of  Kothschild  (q.v.), 
D'Israeli,  Montefiore  (q.v.)  are  nniversally  familiar. 
Anotlier  extraordinary  and  wdl-antlienticated  fact 
\»  that  the  European  press,  no  less  than  Eoropean 
finance,  is  to  a  great  extent  under  their  contrtd ; 
while,  on  the  other  haml,  names  like  Heine,  B. 
Borne,  Bertliold  Aneibach,  Henriette  Herz,  Jules 
Janin,  Felix  Mendel**«»din  iJartholdj',  Halevy, 
Meyerl»eer.  Moscheles,  .loai  him,  Ernst,  Kubin- 
stein,  Wieniawski,  Grisi,  liraham,  Giuglini,  I>a 
Costa,  Barbel,  Davison,  Bendeniann,  besides  linets 
of  otliers  less  familiar  to  English  ears,  who  shine 
in  all  biancbes  of  art— music,  amlpture,  painting. 
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th6  dnimn.  &c. — bIiow  plainly  how  nnjuat  is  the 
reproach  of  thfir  In  in^;  (III  'aliKtrnot  '  i>eoi>lo, 
withdut  sen'»e  for  tlin  liri<;ht  siiie  of  lift'  timl  tin- 
arU)  that  embellish  it.  liricHv— tiicy  are,  hy  tlie 
unatiininaM  venlict  of  the  hlstomiiH  and  philiMwphera 
of  our  tiriKw,  rockoned  among  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  lievclopment  of  brnnanity  and  civilimtinn. 
What  ha«  beeu  their  reward  we  liave  seen.  IIa]>i>ily 
the  growtli  of  religious  toleration,  which  is  the  iIIh- 
tinctive  feature  of  the  present  a;:i'.  hius  cluuip^il 
this.  In  every  conn tr\'  t<»  wliirh  iikmIitu  ruilinu- 
tion  lia-<  }ienftiat<'<l  Ji-wm  now  enjoy,  if  not  the 
full  MK-ial  reco^ition  which  is  accorded  them  in 
EnKlaiid  and  France,  all  ordinaiy  dLvil  ajoA  political 
rigbta.  RoMia  and  IliwiiHMuaaloiM,«iiMmg  western 
peoples,  still  nunBtdB  towards  tmm  an  attitade 
of  medieval  harbarinm.  But  m  aiuniialouB  a  cmi 
dition  of  aifain*  cannot  Ion;;  cnntlntie.  and  the  tiim- 
in  surelvnot  fartii>t,uit  Nvlu  n  i  \4 n  in  the-'»e countries 
they  will  be  acconittl  a  fair  mLii>urc  of  the  rights  of 
humanity. 

For  the  Iiist>rT  of  the  Jew*  during  the  BiBt.lCAl. 
PSRioD,  oonault  tn«  hiKUirifit  of  Ewald,  StanU-y,  Kni-mn, 
WellluniaeB.  Bema.  Herzfeld,  HchUrer.  Statio,  Kittel. 
and  works  by  Bdsnaeini.  Gknrral  Jewish  Histort  : 
Uiasli^  Josft,  Milman,  aad  the  smsUsr  works  by  fsloisr, 
BosBsr.  AdMBBL  Morison,  Ossssl,  Magnns.  Jaws  in 
BMIiaVD:  MocioWOb  ]lanc|iaatb,  Jaooba  Sehaible'i 
Dir  Jtdm  im  Emghmd  (1mN>),  aad  tbe  pabliflstioiu  of 
Mm  A^loJewUh  Histattoal  BiUUthm.  Histost  or 
BBMIOII:  (1)  BiMiaal:  Koenaii'a  AiigioH  of  ImrmI, 
tba  baofca  oa  fha  Pfa|ibala  bjr  Xaaaen.  W.  R.  Smith, 
aod  D«1ub:  ob  OU  flaslamaal  dMoloor  generally 
kv  OaUar.  Sshallm  aai  Bistai}  W.  II.  ctaiitii's  Old 
TuUmnd  Ai  tkt  JltioUk  <SuartK  tad  JEaeftnwa  em 
Iha  JMMm  4f  lie  SemUmt  aad  B»adiasia's  Aadim 
twr  Bn^bOm  JtOifiamtgttAiehU.  (2)  Oeoanl:  .«ost, 
Ottckidiitt  4m  Judemtkuwit  m.  a.  Srkten ;  Oaifsr,  Juden- 
tkum  «.  ttime  Onehiehte;  Weiaa'i  History  of  Jewish 
TnUition  (in  Hebrew).  (3)  MiMlem  :  Ritter,  GetekielUt 
drr  Jiiduchm  Rfformation :  Priedlandcr'a  Text-book  of  the 
Jttci$A  H'lioKm  (1891 ).  jKwiroi  LiTEKATi  RK :  Karpclss. 
Ht«iiuchnficl<>r.  Ktheridgc,  »n<l  Stvrn.  ART  :  Perrot  and 
Chijiiez;  ,Mii<Men<t  Cifint  :,f  the  Jric».  Jkwi.s)1  Lifk: 
*Thf  Ji'wi<ih  Lil>rftiy,'  f<litcil  l>y  .lo»«pb  Jftcolin.  tlie  firnt 
vol.  )iy  Israel  Abmhunm,  filitor  of  the  ynnjiA  ^iifir/' r'l/ 
—  \H.-ing  Jf  iriih  Lift  tn  thr  Midil/r  Arf<*  l»ajto<l  on 

G»<lf  mann  and  othtrn  ) ;  J'  A  hl'  <tl»,  by  Jo«ei>h  Jacob* 
( iSiMi ) ;  the  worki of  Einil  Kianifw  I  Thi"  Jtirt  of  lUtmoir, 
he,  traaa.  I :  Childrmof  thr  Ohitto  I  IS'.r.'  t,  Druiim  r*'>i thr 
Ohftto{  IKfH],  and  othtT  worlo»,  bv  Z.injiwill.  The  imivf- 
nient  calltMi  'Zionium,'  foumlod  m  is'.i?  for  tlif  |>ur|iiMM> 
of  aecurinK  the  •ettleiniiit  r.f  J.-wn  in  the  Holy  I,in<l.  ha* 
aunnal  congreaaeti ;  tli<- 1 'tcx  fun  (a-<i"  in  rrnme  revealed 
an  aneuapected  amount  of  anti  Seinitic  bitteracM. 

8m  akio  the  article*  in  thi«  work  on 


A»»Tii«. 

KhkiniUsa. 

.Irrtisalpin. 

Phariiw*. 

lti»>yl<>ula. 

Jriun  Christ. 

BiU<>. 

Herod. 

KamiUHi. 

Kamu'l. 

Cabbala. 

M»ccalM««. 

Hanhmirim. 

OtaaMlm. 

IwUli. 

Mvii.iBK.'Uf. 

r«.-  1 

.■••rvmiah. 

Pf  nt.it»'iirh. 

Ti.ln.ii.l, 

Jew's  Eftr  {ExuHum  nuHruin  J iuhr),  a  fun;^ni!<, 
OD0  ol  tlie  H^enomycetcH,  M-hich  growH  on  (lecny- 
iay  naita  of  kving  traaa,  nutiealarly  aiders.  D  ried 
Jew'a  Ear  waa  formerly  in  repitto  aa  an  astringent. 

JrwVhnrp,  or  JkWs  Ti;rMr.  animple  mn<>ica1 
inMiiitic n;.  w  hirii  <-onMNtMuf  a  tlat  elastic  vibrating 
at4^'i  tonpie,  iiinning  between  two  parallel  riha  <>f 
metal,  aiid  faatmed  at  one  end  to  tlie  farther  side 
ol  the  oirele  into  which  the  ribe  expand ;  the  free 
end  is  narrowed  to  a  thin  wire  and  prolonged  at 
riirlit  ancle*  to  the  vibrating  piece.  The  instnunent 
i.*  held  Iwtween  the  leieth  or  lijw,  kept  Hpatt  l-y 
tlie  rjbframe,  and  the  free  pr»>jecting  end  of  the 
%ilirmtiag  tongue  i-*  stnick  with  the  tin;;er.  The 
in»tnimeot  ia  nacd  from  tlie  Uighlanda  of  Stutland 
to  Til>et.  Tbe  inl  to  Mtaia  any  notable  de;.nMH> 
of  akiU  M  a  patfmmer  w«a  «  aoUlArof  Fiederick 
tlie  Oravt'e  wny.  But  III*  Imm  wm  eeHpaed  hr 
a  Wliteihwgei  aaaed  Kalenatoin,  who  played 


sixteen  JewV  Imnw,  ftiiied  to  difTerent  keys;  he 
|>erforine<l  in  London  in  is-JH  (difil  IHIMI)-  The  deri- 
vutinn  of  the  wonl  wcnii-  to  !»■  iloubtful.  It  is  MUg- 
getite<l  that '  JewB '  i»  a  corruption  of  '  jaws" '  and  of 
'ien,'  the  French  won!  for  'play;'  more  probab^ 
the  instrument  waH  called  Jewn  harp  in  dMiahMB. 

Jew's  Mallow.  See  Corchokus. 

Jew^l  11l«nk  See  JuJVBB  and  Pauukus. 

Joypore  {Jaipur),  a  protected  native  utate  in 
KaipnljUia  (n.v.),  with  an  area  of  !.'>.. 'U!*  f«|.  ni.. 
and  a  |>opulation  ( 18U1 )  of  2,832,276,  (  hii-lly  Hin.iuH. 
The  only  city  of  importance  is  the  i-aidial.  Tbe 
central  ttart  of  the  state  is  a  sandv  tableland  from 
14U0  to  leoo  feet  above  the  eea*levels  in  theeeek 
and  nortti-weat  there  are  monntaim,  bnt  in  tlie 
soutli  e;i-t  the  Hoil  i«  ri<-h  and  fertil'\  Tin'  rliief 
niiiniifartute;*  are  enaniclle*!  gold  w  ;ir<  s,  niuil'ie 
sculptures,  and  fabrics.  Large  quantities  of  wilt, 
al»o,  uro  manufactured  at  the  Sainbhar  Liike.  The 
gross  revenue  is  almut  .1' 1 ,200,000,  of  which  £IIMNO 
a  year  in  paid  as  tribute  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment.  Tlie  army  nambers  aboat  14,000  men  of  all 
arms.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  education.  The 
Rajpntana  State  Railway  mn«  over  Jeynore  terri- 
tory for  alKUit  LV)  mih-.  .Icyporc,  after  many 
vicuwitudes,  cain«!  under  Uiiti-li  i>ioiection  in  1818. 
The  inaliarajali  wa.>«  eniin<-ntlv  loyal  during  tlie 
Mutiny,  and  wa.s  rewarded  with  an  extension  o( 
territory. — The  capital,  Jeypore,  i«  a  walleil  city, 
850  niUee  NW.  of  Calcutta  and  140  NE.  of 
Ajmere  by  rail  It  la  a  haBdwme  aad  regularly- 
built  town,  with  tbe  maharajah's  i»alace  iu  the 
centre,  and  {m  ttie  m(K«t  ini|>nrtant  commercial 
centre  of  Hajjiutana.  It  wa*i  founded  as  late 
1728.  The  ancient  and  now  deserte*!  capital. 
Aml>er,  lies  o  miles  t<»  the  NK.  The  cunimerciul 
bu8inehi«  of  Jeypore  It  chiefly  banking  and  ex- 
change, with  a  capital  engaged  of  over  £7.000,000. 
in  addition  to  thebaaka  toere  an  the  naharajah'a 
odle^,  an  tndnattial  aad  eeoiKMnfe  mwenn,  a 
seluMil  of  art,  an  oWriatorj',  a  mint,  the  'Mayo' 
I  (loHpital,  and  numerous  temples  and  mosques, 
Im '^iiieM  the  lus-uitiful  KdmNewiij*  (:anlena(70aaea)u 
i'op.  (1S81)  142,578;  (1801)  158,905. 

Jezreeliteti.  or  the  New  axo  Latter  Hovbb 

OF  ItiKAF.L,  a  religioufl  xect  foonded  in  England  by 
a  private  mddier,  JameM  White  (1H40-K5),  who 
adoiit««t  the  niuiie  of  Janicfl  Jcr!*li(»m  Jezreel,  and 
proie!*w?d  to  be  a  metMeuger  from  (iod,  wIioko 
revelations  to  him  are  rHo«»rded  in  'The  Flying 
KolL'  Tbe  headqnarterw  of  the  oect  wore  at 
CiiUingham,  in  Kent,  where  a  temple,  a  college, 
&C.  were  partially  built.  Christ,  they  believad, 
by  his  death  redeemed  only  nonls,  and  those  aoule 
who  have  lived  ainee  Mmo.  For  the  nalvation  of 
the  ««)ul  l>elief  in  the  ( lo-pel  w  .in  ^iitliri.Mit ;  the  liody 
niu>l  !«•  saved  by  Iwlii  f  iti  tin-  l.a\\.  \\  lien  Cbri.-^t 
comes  to  reign  for  hi-'«  millennium  lli-  \\  ill  l>o  grceteil 
by  the  144,0UU  (Rev.  viL  5-8),  who  will  be  endo>ve«l 
witli  immortal  bodies;  to  this  chosen  baud  tbe 
membera  of  the  Mew  and  Latter  House  of  Israel 
nMpire  to  belong.  After  tbe  death  of  Queen  EstheTt 
Jezreel's  widow,  in  1888,  the  H«ct  decayml. 

JbansL  <^  fortifie^l  town  in  (twaltor  Htale, 
Central  India.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1H57  tlie 
native  garrison  mnrden^d  all  the  Enropeana.  lu 
the  following  .April  the  place  was  recovered  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rn^e.    The  town,  till  IH61  in  the  British 

I  Ntiitli-went  Prov  iricoH,  wim  in  that  year  nnwle  o\ er 
t<i  tiwaliiir.    I'op.  28,i»(>o.    (  I.imj  U"-<iil.«  it,  in  the 

I  Hritish  district  of  .)ban-i,  is  the  civil  station  and 
military  cantonment  of  JliauMi  Naunbml.  I'oii, 
."XIUll.— Tbe  district  of  JhanM  i^egim*  juat  out«iile 
the  native  fortreea  of  Jhanaii  and  is  part  of  the 
diTfadmiof  AUnhahnd  ia  the  Nerth-weet  Piwriaeee. 
Aiea,  1610  aq.  m. )  pop^  (IMI)  d0»,411». 
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Jkelnnif  or  Jkhlam,  also  called  tlie  Uitnata 
(whence  the  ancient  Hydaspes),  one  of  the  rivera 
of  the  Punjali.  It  rUcs  in  the  mountainH  of  Cash- 
mere, whicii  country  forms  its  npper  hoMin,  and  is 
navi;,'ahlf  for  :\]ii)\\t  70  out  of  I'M  milt's  «i(liin 
that  titate.  On  ciiu^rpinfr  fiom  the  Hiinalnyiw 
through  the  Uaraiimlii  I'a^s,  it  atriit!  ItL-fonK-s 
navigahle  f<^r  ^nmll  craft.  About  2/30  niilcH  from 
it*  eource  it  enters  the  plains,  and,  after  a  total 
eiwna  of  4fi0  miloe»  joiiiB  tbe  Chenab  a4  Timinn. 
On  the  banks  of  thia  river  waa  foaght  the  battle 
lietwoen  Alexander  the  Great  and  Poms.  The 
Jheluni  passes  bv  the  towns  of  Srina^ar  ( Kash- 
mir), Jelalpur,  liiicliiin,  and  Pind  Dadan  Khan. 
The  Vicloiiji  railway  bridgt;  near  Moftanee,  opened 
in  1887,  is  4875  feet  long.  See  UoAB.— Jhelutn 
{Jekiam),  town,  cantonment,  and  administrative 
headonarters  of  Jehlam  district  (area,  3905  sq.  m. ; 
nop.  «i9«096),  in  the  Pwgab^ataiida  on  the  JeUam 
(Jbeltttn)  Kiver,  and  ia  an  iniportent  cotrapOt  of 
trade.   Fop.  of  town,  tdtbcaniomiioiit^  26^680. 

Jib.  6«eSAiu 

Jibara*  Cuba.  Bee  Oibara. 

Jlddabu  or  Jkiidah.  a  seaport  of  the  Hodjax, 
Arabia,  on  th«'  lied  Sea,  about  65  miles  W.  of  Mecca. 
It  is  unheiil  ill  fill,  sufTers  from  want  <<f  wat^r,  and  is 
Murrounded  by  a  desert.  It  is  important  because 
it  is  the  nort  of  Mecca,  and  consequently  the  place 
of  disembarkation  for  piii;nms^($oni«times  100,000 
in  a  year)  bound  for  the  holy  ei^.  Besides  this  it 
baa  an  active  trade,  which,  however,  liaa  steadily 
deereaaed,  although  it  still  amounte  in  value  to 
abont  £1 ,000,000  annually.  The  imports  cimiprine 
com,  sugar,  metals,  earthenware,  mannfactureil 
textiles,  &c.  ;  atiil  tlic  eximrtH  consist  chielly  of 
mother-of-pearl,  hidea,  coticc,  balsams,  dates,  ear> 
pets,  &c    Pop.  ( 1891 1  46^1130. 

Jiff*  SeeGloA. 

Jigger*  Sec  CiiiooiL 
Jlhaib  SeeOxva 

JiHMUk  or  XlMBff  A.  a  town  «f  Spain,  31  milea 
N.  of  Gibraltar,  Ims  sooie  remarkable  oaves  and  the 

remains  of  a  M<iori,-h  castlo.    Pop.  S.')<X). 

JlllKO«  exii1aiiii-<l  tiy  M>iiH>  as  a  corruption  of  St 
Oingulpli ;  by  othe  rs  of  '.lainko,'  the  Basque nanie 
for  the  Supreme  Being,  iieuce  the  familiar  expres- 
sion *by  Jingo'  and  'by  tlie  living  Jinga'  Ky 
sapimrters  of  the  Basque  etymology  the  expression 
is  alleged  to  have  originated  in  Wales,  whither 
Edward  I.  is  said  to  haM>  hail  a  party  of  Itosquc 
soldifr*  convpved  duriiij^  U\»  Wel^k  wars;  but 
'Hey  .linu'o"  )s  lirst  met  with  in  literature  in 
Oldham's  :S<ttifr»  ujion  the  Jesuits  { 1670).  Jingoism 
is  now  nnderstcKMl  to  be  a  sort  of  Britihh  Chativin- 
ism,  and  in  this  aspect  dates  only  from  the  iiiuwo- 
Torkish  war  of  1878.  At  the  tine  there  was  a 
slnmganti  Rni'sian  feeling  in  l^iondon,  and  the  tnost 

Sopular  nuiitic  lifili  song  of  the  day  was  a  sort  of 
threat  against  Russia,  beginning  : 

Wr  don't  want  to  Agh^  Nil  by  jingo  tf  m  do. 

've  K«t  the  Mft,  WS'VS  |0» On aM%  US *V«  fOt  Ckt 

noMjr,  too. 

JtaB.  flee  D«No?rouMV. 

J  i  ( ()  111  i  r.    See  ZniTo^i  i  it. 

Joachim*  Jo.sErn.  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Kittwe,  near  Pre^Uurj:,  on  2Sth  June  1831,  and 
teceivcd  his  mnsieal  instniction  At  Viennn  and 
Letpsig.  Re  first  appoared  in  Lontlon  in  1844. 
Ui"»  performances  at  Vienna,  IV^th,  Paris,  and 
l,ondon  have  estahlishe«l  for  liim  position  of 
oTif  of  the  lir^t  violinist.*  of  the  iia\.  In  powiT 
and  liriHiancy  of  execution,  and  in  tin*  nte^-liatiicai 
qualities  of  playing,  he  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
nganini.  His  works,  which  include  overtures, 
Hebrew  melodies,  and  other  t^onip>.  and  composi- 
tlnna  for  thn  vioiin,  am  perva&d  1^  the  sanw 


tenderness  and  depth  of  nmsical  feeling  that 
characterise  his  playing.  From  1850  he  was 
anpointed  concert  director  in  Weimar,  and  ftlNB 
1854  in  Hanover  ;  and  in  1869  he  became  a  membw 

of  the  nenate  of  the  Berlin  Aawleiny,  and  direttor 
Riul  jirofessor  in  the  Coiis^ rvatory  of  Miisir.  He 
in  a  MiiJ«.  Doc.  of  Catiiln iil;,'e  and  a  I). t  . L.  of 
Oxford ;  aod  on  17th  Mardi  iiis  juliiit«, 

waa  preseirind  with  a  magnificent  violin,  aod  l<y 
Ute  OevmM  empwor  with  the  GoU  Modal  for 
Art 

Joachlmslbl^  a  mining  town  of  Bohemia, 
at  an  altitude  of  2400  feet,  on  the  soathem  slopo 
of  the  Erzgebirge,  10  miles  N.  of  Carlsbad.  In  tlie 
16th  century  the  mines  yielded  Isrge  quantities  of 
silver;  but  the  production  of  this  mineral  has 
now  dwindled  down  to  less  tlian  cwt.  a  year. 
Beside  silver  the  mines  yield  nickel,  liisiiuitli,  and 
uraniiiiii.  Theie  is  a  royal  iiianiiiin  factory.  The 
people  manufacture  tolmcco,  gloves,  lace,  &c  The 
nrst  CSennan  thalcrs  or  doHaia  (see  DoUJkK)  wets 
coined  here.    Pop.  6628. 

Jonn*  Pope,  a  fabnloiiH  jx-rsona;^  long  said  to 
have  lilliMl  the  [nipai  chair  a-s  John  S'  ll.  lor  about 
three  years  after  Llie  dtuith  of  I<eo  IV.  in  a&& 
According  to  the  latest  and  accepted  form  of  the 
stoiy,  site  was  danghter  of  an  Engiish  niiasionaiy, 
and  was  bnm  at  Mains  or  Ingelheim.  Formiof  an 
illicit  connection  with  a  tiimik  at  Fulda.  she  pu! 
on  male  attire  and  fled  with  him  to  Athens,  whert- 
her  lo\er  soon  itietl.  She  then  canp  t  >  Koine, 
where,  from  her  remarkable  learning,  h!ie  l>cca.me 
in  quick  succession  notary  to  the  curia,  cardinal, 
and  pope,  until  her  Hex  was  disooverad  by  the 
premnttttu  and  public  birth  of  a  child  dniing  a 
aolenin  precession.  This  startling  story  was  nni- 
versally  believe«l  and  ap]»ealed  to  in  Italy  from 
1400  tc  about  1(300  ;  ii  appears  in  all  tl»e  clii-miclf^ 
within  this  periotl,  and  even  so  late  ns  l.Vitl  is 
fonnii  in  the  pojiwhir  guiile  for  .'.tian;,'ers  known  .is 
the  Mirahilm  Urbis  Jiomtr.  Teiix  Ileiunierlin, 
Trithemius,  Coccius  Saliellicus,  iLapiiai  I  of  Vol- 
terra«  Pico  di  Mirandola,  &inl  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
(afteiwards  Pope  Adrian  IV.)  are  all  unanimons 
in  maintaining  it,  and  indeed  Aventine  in  Ger- 
many and  Oniifrio  Panvinio  in  Italy  were  the 
tii>t  to  shake  the  general  lielief  in  it*  truth.  One 
of  the  severest  blow"^  delivered  to  the  story  was 

e'ven  later  by  the  hand  of  the  lcarnc<l  Camnist 
avid  Blondel,  in  his  Familier  Bclairrisgement 
( AniKt.  1649).  So  unquestioned  was  the  story  that 
about  the  beginning  of  tlie  LOth  centniy  the  bust 
of  the  female  pope  was  plsced  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna,  along  with  those  of  the  other  po|»e«,  and 
there  it  remained  undisturlied  till  16U0,  when,  at 
the  ir-(|ne>^t  of  Cleincnt  VIII.,  JoStt  WUS  flMl^ 
morphik»ud  iit(4»  P<»|k;  Znchaiias. 

Baronius  thought  it  a  satire  on  John  VIII. ; 
Aventine,  Henmann,  an<l  SchriVik,  a  satire  on  the 
Pornocracy  ;  the  .leMtiit  Seochi,  a  calnnmy  origin- 
al in  u'  with  the  Greeks,  just  as  l^sgi  and'Eckltart 
tlioi)<:ht  it  did  with  the  Waldenses;  Atlattns 
l»elieve«l  it  to  l»e  hnse.l  on  tlie  Btory  of  Tliiota,  a 
false  pro(>l»etew«  of  the  ;uh  oenlnn'  ;  l.oihmrr 
llioii;:lit  it  l>;t-''<i  on  a  similar  story  that  im::ht 
have  hut>penc«l  in  the  case  of  ^orne  forei;,'u  Itii^liop  ; 
while  Bliwo  and  Henke  l><'lieve<l  it  a  satirical 
nllegorr  on  the  origin  and  circulation  of  the  fsl^ 
deerems  of  Isidore— an  absurd  thenrv  developed 
Htill  further  by  (Jfiorer.  Mnsheim,  t^uden,  an«i 
Ha*«e  were  unable  to  tielieve  that  so  definite  a 
-tor\  ronld  hn\.'  art!M>n  without  some  foundation; 
Ktiju.  while  v-iNitit:  that  the  histurinti  evidence 
is  valuph"s«,  rcjn';««  it  as  an  un«o|ve<l  tidille. 
At  length  I>r  iMiiinger  disproved  all  preceding 
theories  at  once  bv  showing  that  the  myth  nrigia* 
atcd  not  in  the  9th  or  10th  oenlniy,  as  tdiherti 
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believed,  but  was  Hrst  put  into  writing  in  the 
miilJIe  of  the  I3th ;  and  julvanced  tlie  the«r\- 
thnt  the  story  wr«  (lelilK'rntt'ly  originattHi  liy  tlie 
Dominicans  and  Minoiiuw  in  the  time  of  iienetlicl 
VIII.,  a  deadly  foe  to  the  two  orders. 

The  atonr  was  longrawMwd  to  be  roeatkoed  by 
MaHanns  Sootoa  (l<m-fla)i  bnt  it  does  not  oecnr 
in  hiK  ituist  ancient  MSS. ,  nor  yet  in  tliofle  of  Sige- 
bert  of  Cenibloura  (103O  lllil'orof  Otto  de  Frcy- 
singen  (diwl  1158).  Thn  first  to  give  it  currency  if* 
the  Dominican  Stephen  de  Bourl>on  (died  1261 ),  on 
the  aatbority  of  tne  lost  or  tin  yet  undiKCovered 
MS.  of  bin  contemporary,  the  Dominican  Jean  do 
Mailly.  Thus  the  earliest  aocoaut  in  writins  ta 
diaeevered  to  be  about  the  vtmn  from 
it  was  transferrea  to  worka  of  hutorv, 
11  tlif  poinilar  bnt  worthless  chronicle  of  tfie 
Ddiiiiiiicaii  NifirtiniiR  Polonnn  (died  1'2TH).  Yet 
l'i>]ii>  J(»,ui  (1m.  V  nut  ,'i]i]M',T,r  in  his  ol<li'-t  MSS.,  and 
till-  iiiterpoliUion  inuttt  have  been  made  Itetwei-n 
1J7S  and  1312.  The  audli  TehUde  for  circulating 
the  myth  in  Germany  was  the  chronicle  Floret 
Temporum,  wfai^  connected  with  variooa  names, 
comes  down  to  1290,  and  in  mainly  a  compilation 
from  Martinos  Polonus.  Again,  the  story  wh«  in- 
serted in  tlie  HO  called  Atiaxfit.\iii.i,  the  most  anciont 
collection  known  of  biogranliii'i^  of  the  iMipeit,  hut 
here  again  it  i.s  a  later  aiMition.  Soon  after  we 
find  it  in  Van  Maerlant's  Historical  Mirror,  a 
metrical  Dutcb  ehfooicle,  and  in  the  Dominican 
Tobmeo  ol  Lueoft.  and  later,  in  the  14Ui  eentniy. 
In  the  DonilnleniB  Bemanl  Gnidmns,  Leo  of 
tirvieto,  John  of  Paris,  and  Jocobo  de  Ac<)ai,  as 
well  as  in  Occam  the  Minorite,  the  (Ireek  Rarlaam, 
the  English  lU-tK-ilictine  Hannlpli  lii;:iiiii,  ilie 
Angimtinian  .'Vnialrich  Augerii,  lioccaccin,  and 
Petrarch.  Almut  the  clowj  of  the  i;)th  centiirj' 
Uie  stor>'  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the 
15tli  hardly  nny  doubt  shows  itself  at  alL  John 
Husk,  at  tlie  Council  of  Constance,  natnraUy  enoagh 
ciiiuluyed  the  }inntfficste  of  Joaa  M  aa  aifiament 
without  contnulioti'in  from  either  side;  and  the 
Chancellor  ti>Tt»on,  in  a  npeech  before  HeiitHlict 
XIIL  at  Tara>'ci>n  in  140.1,  u-«  •«  tlie  l  iicuiiiHtance 
as  a  proof  tliat  the  church  could  err  in  matters  uf 
fa*-!.  The  scliola*>tio  theologians  acceptwl  the  fact, 
and  we  iind  so  redoubtable  a  defender  of  papal 
despotiftm  as  Cardinal  Torrecremeta  naiatuiiuig 
it,  so  that  the  gibes  of  some  bnsy  eompileia  at 
early  Protestant  writers  for  makinc  mneb  of  so 
unwivonrv  a  sf<iry  are  hut  idle  and  ill  informed. 
The  iKiminifiinH,  from  their  nunieroiis  lihrarie!«, 
might  easily  have  exposed  the  fable,  hut,  a>i  wo 
bare  seen,  they  were  actively  instrumental  in  its 
dilliisioa  instead.  The  story  leai-hed  the  (oeoks 
ia  the  aeeoad  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  it  is 
to  them  we  owe  the  teroltiag  detail  that  the  child 
was  bom  jnst  as  the  woman  was  celebrating  High 
Mass.  A  Greek  scholar,  Emmanuel  HhoYdis,  in  a 
clever  stmly  i  Eng.  trans,  hy  (".  !I.  Collette,  18H6) 
lindu  it  iiiip<i<'sihle  to  Itelieve  that  ko  well  autlien- 
ticate<l  a  xtory  could  lie  Avitlxtut  hiittoncal  I  tan  is ; 
and  indeed  the  chain  of  antboritative  evi<lence  is 
exceeilintfly  awkward  for  those  disonsed  to  attach 
biifh  cremt  to  tiaditioB  ia  amtten  oi  beliet 

CMirinally  the  woman  Is  nameleas,  and  there  arc 
many  diwiepanciefl  al>out  her  name  (Agnes,  fiil- 
Ijcrta,  Jtwn),  a)K)ut  the  ilate,  her  place  of  birth 
and  previous  abode,  and  the  mode  of  the  cat;u> 
tmiibe.  Four  circuniftances,  according  to  Ih 
Dnllini;er,  contributed  esiiecially  to  the  production 
and  elaboimtion  of  the  table  :  ( 1 )  the  former  um; 
of  a  pieroed  seat,  popniarly  supposed  to  be  a  pre- 
eaationary  means  of  verifying  tne  sex  of  a  newly- 
deete<I  pope,  Imt  really  a  practice  B3rmbol{c  of 
taking  iMi,««.»'»-ion,  the  seats  Wing  merely  bright  re<l 
tedu  fiorjtftyrthrir,  from  an  ancient  Koman  bath ; 
|«)  a  atoM,  witb  aa  vaiateUigiblt  but  iageaionsly 


nii'^rcad  in;*(ription,  popularly  suppoeed  to  be  a 
tomlistoiic  (if  the  unhappy  .loan;  (.'<)  a  statue 
found   Hi  same  spot,         Imif;  ruhcs  l)eing 

gratuitously  taken  for  the  drcKs  of  a  woman  ;  and 
(4)  the  custom  of  making  a  circuit  in  papal  pm> 
cessions,  whereby  a  street  which  was  directly  in 
the  way  was  avoided.  The  woman  may  liave  been 
made  of  English  blood  from  the  u<liuin  attaching 
to  England  beeaoeo  of  the  stniirgle  lietween 
Innocent  III.  and  King  Jidiii ;  and  Wsides,  many 
Engli.shwoineii  made  the  pilgiiinage  to  Home, 
wliile  St  Ilonifjure,  even  in  hie  day,  complains  not 
only  of  their  number,  but  their  dubious  character. 
Her  birth  at  the  German  city  of  Mainz  might  be 
due  to  the  inveteiate  German  luistUity  to  Koman 
claims,  together  with  the  fact  tliat  Mainz  was  the 
leiuling  city  of  CIcrmany. 

Sec  Wfnsinjj,  Oi-^t  </r  I'atirin  Johanmi  (Hiij,*iic,  1S45), 
a  destructive  answer  U)  nnutlier  l>iitcli  book  iiia:utAiuiiiff 
the  trutli  of  the  story,  by  IWen^or  Ki>-t  |1H4;<;  2tl  wL 
1866),  WHO  thinks  Po|«*  Jo.'»n  wrs  |>i<iliaV)ly  the  widow 
of  Leo  IV. ;  Bisnohi-Uiovini,  k'laine  Critico  <i«jh  Atli 
tdiitht  alia  Paprua  (iiorannn  (Miisn,  IMfi);  and 
entLcisUy  Ddllinger,  Die  Pnptt/aMn  df»  Miltrtaltm 
(Munich,  186S ;  Eng.  trans,  by  A.  Pluminer,  1H71  K  where 
the  hiitorioai  svidsnos  is  ssaninsd  and  soudaiivciy 
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('the  goMini  tlov\  in;,; '  J  of  I).'Unascns,  a  great  thc<do- 
giaii  and  hymn  wiiterof  tlie  Kiu-tern  (  hnrcli,  wjis 
born  at  DamascuH,  it  ia  said,  in  676,  but  certainly 
Iiefore  the  end  of  the  7th  centur>',  of  a  ('hri!<tian 
family  of  distinction  ia  this  city,  known  by  the 
Amine  anmame  of  Mansonr.  He  was  carefully 
educaU'd,  t«igetber  with  his  adopted  brother  Cos- 
jiia.**,  hy  the  learned  Italian  monk  Cosnias,  who  bad 
iK-eii  l)n)ught  a  ^la\e  to  Damascus,  and  i;-  said 
to  have  Wen  called  to  the  oMice  of  vj/ier  t<i  the 
reigning  colif.  Ho  replie«l  in  <|ui>  k  sMece-^-inri 
to  the  iconoclastic  measures  of  Leo  the  l^iuiian 
with  two  memorable  addresses  in  which  he  vigor- 
ously defended  the  praetice  of  image-wonihipi.  Uia 
biographer  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ( lOth  eea* 
ttiiy),  tells  us  that  I,eo,  unable  to  reach  his  fonuid- 
ahlo  antagonist  hy  o|>en  means,  cause<l  a  treason- 
able letter  to  Ikj  forge<l,  in  conseoueuce  of  which 
John's  hand  was  struck  oflT  by  oroer  of  the  calif, 
bnt  after  a  night  of  prayer  to  the  Virgin  miracu- 
lously restored.  It  is  oertain  that  his  later  years 
were  spnt  in  a  moaaster)',  that  of  St  Sabas  near 
Jenisalem,  wliei^  we  are  told  be  mortified  his  Aesb 
with  ascetic  practices  of  nnnsnal  severity.  Here 
he  found  leisure  and  inspiration  to  write  hi^  learned 
works  and  his  religious  po4>try,  was  ordained  a 
pri«al»  aad  died  soon  after  <&4. 

His  sbisf  Otssk  worhs  are  Fm»$  Stientia.  a  ircap 
of  tbise  W9^a,  togsllisr  fotaainK  sa  snqreleiMMia  of 
ClirisMaa  tiisslegy;  Jh  ImvnMtu  OrsMonet  MIL;  ik 
Rteta  AMSnNs  £iter.  a  fanasl  piofssdea  of  fiMh; 
Contra  JavMtm;  DuMgM  sonCra  Mmmekaeo$ :  Pi^jm- 
uuio  ChrutimmiH  SsnMnu;  th  Drmeemiimt  «t  Strjnfibug, 
in  wliicb  he  oomboti  popolsr  sBpsisHtions;  Dt  Ifwdma 
in  Chruto  VotunlatUnit,  sn  sttsdt  an  Momophytite  snd 
Motiothelite  heresy;  Adrrr$HM  Ae»toriano»:  Loci  Selreti 
in  Ktii*teiint  &.  Pauli,  movtly  from  the  homilSes  of  St 
(1iry!«o«toin ;  Saera  ParaHrln,  connioting  of  psaaages 
fn>ni  Holy  Writ  illnotrsted  hjr  psrslU-1  ps!>»a;;i's  fmin 
Scripture  and  the  Fsthent ;  ilomHiir,  thirtivii  in 
11U111IM.T ;  Cnnninn.  including  both  osnnnt  or  prow 
liyinni  slid  netncal  hyiiin«;  and  Vila  Hnilaam  ft 
Ji"-<i])h,  liin  nu»st  faiiioiiK  work,  now  known  to  he  » 
(ii^^H  Mil  verxi'Ti  of  tlie  life  of  ItiiiliUiM.  Of  .I'  hn'i 
f'li'  .  the  nohlest  \%  that  for  }j».ti  r,  !><•>;"""' k".  m 
N.  >1.  r.  traimUtion,  ' 'Tin  the  dav  of  Ui-.iirrect  lai ;  Ivirth, 
t»  U  It  out  uhni.iil.'  (I'lii-r  hymns  Kimwii  to  Hn_lisliiiicn 
through  the  Mine  t^i^ll^l«tor  nif  '  1  h..^.  et.  riiivl  low  i  r*,' 
*  Tske  the  l»iit  kl*!<.  the  Inst  forever.'  and  "('oitie  ye  Imth- 

fnl.  raiK*"  the  str.iiti.'  The  tif.t  «ile.|iiiite  •dition  of  the 
works  uf  JtMUUnm  UsuisscenuM  w««  that  of  the  Uominicikn 
Miebssl  LsQniso  (Svota.  fbUo^  Psris,17I3).  Ibis  was 
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rv|irtii:c'!  At  Venice  in  I74>^.  nnd  is  the  b«n  of  tb*«ditMll 
ill  .Migiie's  PatrolKjia  (3  toL».  18ft4). 

s<«-  the  .-irticlen  IUrlaam  a.vo  Josumiat,  and  Hymn; 
y«»  I)r  Xf  iIpV  Hnnin*  of  the  KtuUt-n  t'hutrh  ( 1870),  and 
Dr  ,Io-r^]ph  I-ing»rn's  adniirable  book,  JohanntM  ron 
Damnii'ijf  (Gotha,  1879);  al»o  the  &«v.  J.  H.  Luptun's 
St  John  of  DjaioMiufUMS),  U  th*  *FfttiMft  for  Eo«lMb 
Headen.' 

Joan  of  Arc  (Fr.  Jeanne  u  Aec\  the  MaM 
i>f  Orl.  di-,  one  of  the  niont  8trikiug  tigures  thiit 
ever  cr«>Hj»e(l  the  stage  of  historv,  wan  Iwrn  of  |K>or 
but  devout  |>arent«,  in  the  village  of  Donireiny, 
near  Vuucouleun,  on  tbo  bordere  of  Lorraine  aud 
Champagne,  6th  Janowty  14I3L  Like  other  maiileiw 
of  her  rank  she  wm  tanekt  to  tow  aoti  spin,  not  (o 
iwd  and  write :  and  in  the  qntetnem  of  her  coontry- 
lifS  she  gi-ew  up  tall  and  huinlsonie  iu  form,  sweet 
and  womanly  in  nature,  unlike  the*  other  girls 
aroninl  ii.  r  only  in  her  j^ri  Mt^-i  iiiiKlc.-*iy,  industry, 
ami  devotion.  Her  reli<nuus  faith  wjis  anient  aIino!>t 
from  iier  crii<lli> ;  ^lie  loved  to  be  alone,  and  she 
brooded  in  her  waking  dreama  over  the  Bible  atoiy 
and  the  l^nds  of  the  aalnts,  utttil  them  became 
an  real  to  her  as  they  were  to  St  Teresa.  The  rold 
abstraction  of  patriotism  she  never  discovered  for 
I'lit  inouiiK'il  uitli  passionate  prayere 
and  t«ui-  liver  tiif  sorrows  of  down  trofldpn  France, 
until  tln"<e  nrayors  t4)ok  real  sliiipf's,  and  returned  | 
to  her  witli  form  ami  .'^onud  tv*  messages  from 
heaven.  .Vnd  tliu;*  tlu're  gradually  grew  up  within 
her  heart  the  conviction  that  she  hM  beat  choaeo 
1^  Crod  to  do  a  epedal  work  of  deliveranee  for  her 
countiy.  At  thirtct-n,  t!io  noon  of  a  f»nmincr'.«i 
day,  silt'  first  saw  a  li;;lit  and  lifanl  an  audible 
voicL"  from  litMvcn,  and  her  terror  f,'Mulimlly  dis- 
ai<{Miaiu«l  as  these  t<igiif»  were  repeatedly  vunclisafe<l 
and  )H^canle  dear  and  familiar  Ui  her.  8t  Michael, 
St  Catharine,  and  St  Mar^^aret  hent  over  her  and 
whispered  in  her  ears  her  heavenly  miiision,  and 
thoneh  cfthn  to  ontward  eyes,  iieofieforwanl  she 
ItvefT ao  inward  life  apart,  given  to  God  and  Iier 
Haiiits.  During  that  uiili.-ijiiiy  time  of  national  ; 
de;;raclation  a  propliery,  ascrilwd  to  Merlin,  wiia 
current  in  Lorraiiif,  tlial  the  kin;,'dom  lo'-t  Ity  a 
Woman  i(^ueeii  Isabella)  siiouUl  W  save<i  by  a 
virgin,  and  no  doubt  this,  together  with  her  visious, 
helped  to  deCoe  her  tuission  to  the  brooding  and 
enthnaia^tic  mind  of  tlie  young  neaaant  |{irT.  '  I 
had  far  rather  rest  and  spin  by  niy  mother's 
side,' she  said  with  simple  pathos,'*  for  this  is  no 
work  of  my  choosin;,',  but  T  must  go  and  do  it,  for 
my  Lord  wills  it.'  Mer  story  \va«  at  first  laughiNl 
to  f»orirn.  but  her  {KTsistence  iKire  down  nil  <ipt>o-  | 
sition,  and  at  last  she  succeeded  in  making  Iier 
way  to  the  Dauphin  and  convincing  him  by  secret 
ngna  of  her  sincerity.  '  There  i«  more  in  God's 
book  than  in  yours,'  she  said  to  the  donbting  and 
hesitating  theologians.  She  put  on  male  dress  and 
a  suit  of  white  armour.  mount«<l  a  black  charger, 
bearing  a  banner  of  her  own  device— wliit<',  em- 
broidered with  lilies,  on  one  side  a  picture  of  Cud 
enthroned  on  clouds,  on  the  other  the  shield  of 
France,  supported  by  two  angels,  together  with  a 
pennon  on  which  was  represent^**!  the  Annuncia 
tion.  Her  sword  wu  one  that  she  divined  would 
be  fonnd  boned  behind  the  altar  In  tbe  church  of 
St  Catharine  de  Fierlsns.  Thu-s  equipped  she  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  6000  men, 
dictated  a  b  tter  to  the  Krijlish.  and  advanced  to 
aid  Dunois  in  the  relief  of  Orleanei,  which  was  banl  | 
beset  by  the  victorious  enemy.  Her  arrival  tired 
tbe  fainting  hearts  of  the  French  with  a  new  enthu-  | 
siasm,  and  rou^h  and  hardened  soldiers  left  off  their 
oaths  and  their  debauchery  under  the  si)cll  of  her 
pure  presence.  On  the  29th  April  U29  she  fclirew 
herself  into  the  city,  anil,  after  tifteen  days  of  fight- 
ing, the  English  were  ctimiieUed  to  raise  tlie  sii^e  | 
and  retre*^  etnyiag  with  them  the  tale  of  terror  I 


at  tlie  strange  witclu  raft  by  which  they  IukI  U^vn 
overcome.  At  once  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed, 
the  French  spirit  again  awoke,  and  within  a  week 
the  enemy  were  swept  from  the  priuci|ta]  poeitions 
on  the  Loire.  Amia  the  carnage  and  confosioB  of 
her  strange  sormandings,  Joan  showed  the  same 
purity,  simplicity,  and  g<MKl  sense  that  had  marked 
the  vill.age  girl.  She  shrank  with  womanly  tears 
fijui  the  sight  of  blofnlshed,  and  trembled  with 
terror  at  her  first  wound  >  i  1  tie-  brutal  taunts  of 
the  English  soldiers  stuii;,'  Iter  |)urity  to  the  heart, 
and  drew  hot  tears  of  indignation  fnnn  her  eyes. 
Hut  all  thoughts  of  self  were  lost  in  devoti<m  to  her 
nib<sion  of  which  heaven  had  given  such  infallible 
pi-oofs,  and  now,  with  resistless  enthusissoi,  she 
urged  on  the  wmk -hearted  Danphin  to  his  corona- 
tion. l.«ess  than  tliree  niontljs  later  slie  stoud 
lieside  him  at  Rheiui!«,  luid  with  tears  of  joy  wi]uu*»l 
him  a.^  kin;;.  '  \\'onld  it  were  (Jod  s  j)lea>»uro.'  she 
said  to  the  archbLxhop,  '  that  I  might  go  and  keep 
sheep  once  more  with  my  sisteta  and  my  brothers : 
they  wonld  be  so  glad  to  see  me  again.'  But 
heaven  had  reserved  fot  her  it*  high«ek  honour- 
to  set  the  martyr's  crown  upon  her  brow. 

Joan  could  not  infuse  her  spirit  into  tbe  hesitat- 
ing cowanl  and  his  cornipt  rourtier>,  and  she 
wore  ont  her  heart  with  ve.\aiion  iw*  she  saw  tie- 
work  f)f  lieaviii  prevented  by  the  unworthine^s 
of  man.  Slie  continued  to  accom|iany  the  French 
amties,  and  was  present  in  many  conwcta,  and  was 
mortifie<l  to  tlie  heart  by  the  failare  to  carry  Paris. 
At  length,  on  the  Mth  Slay  1490,  she  threw  henelf 
w  ith  a  handful  of  men  into  Compi^gne,  w  liich  w  n.i 
then  liesiege*!  by  the  forces  of  IJurg«uui\-  ;  and. 
I>ein;,'  driven  haek  by  tliem  in  a  de-|»'r.ite  stilly, 
was  left  liehind  by  her  men,  taken  prisrmer,  and 
sold  to  the  Flnglish  by  John  of  Luxembourg,  in 
Novemlx!r,  for  10,000  livrcs.  In  DecemWrshe  was 
carried  to  Rouen,  the  liemiquarters  of  the  EngUsli* 
heavily  lettered  anti  flung  into  a  glooaiiy  |trisoii« 
and  at  length  arraigned  before  tho  spiritual 
tribunal  nf  I'ierrc  Canchon,  then  Bishop  of  Ueau- 
vais  and  a  wretched  creature  of  tbe  English, 
as  a  sorceress  and  a  heretie,  vhilf  ilir  da.st.ird 
she  had  crowned  a  king  left  her  to  die.  Her 
trial  was  long,  and  was  disgrace«l  by  every  form 
of  shameful  brutality,  under  hardly  even  the  lorais 
of  justice.  Day  after  day  a  host  of  learned  doetora 
tortured  her  fdmple  heart  with  tortnous  questions, 
the  aim  nf  whicFi  was  to  get  their  victim  to  con- 
rlenm  herself.  Even  through  the  untrustworthy 
forms  in  which  they  are  n*corded  for  ns  her 
ans^ve^s  show  forth  the  noble  .simplieity  of  very 

tnith.  Innumerable  i^juei^tions  on  the  nature  of 
her  visions  were  answ  erutl  with  tlie  tame  ^— ■ 
and  strength,  and  her  judges  were  for  very  shame 
driven  to  flnish  the  interrogations  in  private, 
and  to  resort  to  the  nameless  infamy  of  sending 
Nicholas  Loyseleur,  a  pretended  confessor,  to  draw 
matter  for  her  conrlemnatiou  from  the  most  sacretl 
conhdcnccs  of  religion,  in  the  judgment  she  was 
found  guilty  of  sacrilege,  profanation,  disobedience 
tn  the  church,  pride,  and  idolatry,  and  the  formal 
i-oiideuination  was  conveyed  in  twelve  artieles. 
The  judgcM  did  not  disallow  tbe  MtaiUUW  «f 
heavenly  visions,  bnt  thev  declared  those  of  Joan 
to  Ite  illusions  of  the  devil.  Tliev  were  now  ready 
to  send  her  to  her  doojo,  but  tli'\v  w  ishe<i  fir*t  to 
force  her  to  an  abjuration  in  onier  to  di-^^'i  aile  her  hi 
public  opinion,  and  they  tortured  her  by  alternate 
threats  and  pnmiises,  until  the  bewildered  girl  at 
length  deciaied  that  she  submitted  tu  the  church, 
ana  blindly  snbseribed  everything  they  asked  of  her. 
They  theii  condenmed  her  to  |»eri>otnal  inipiisno- 
ment,  an<l  forced  her  again  to  put  on  woman's 
«lre:-s.  IJiit  it  was  far  from  1»'in^'  meant  that  Aw 
should  escape  the  Ore.  A»  she  lay  in  her  ceil 
overwlidnea  with  seU'reiHroaeh  and  imgrnbr,  and 
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deuicil  what  t«lie  niodt  lon;;<''l  t<>i  aiid  bad  been 
■oleouiljr  |WDiuiMd— the  eudukmL  she  wo*  sub- 
jwtod  to  n«w  indiKnities  from  the  nvtBlity  of  her 
guards,  w  ild  Mtri]iiM><l  her  of  lier  woman  h  dress. 
M>  that  to  [irotfci  lier  cluistity  site  wa«  ooniiielled 
Hgaiii  to  pill  III!  the  foiliidiiou  dre^is  ahe  hiid  laid 
OMide.  't'hU  woH  at  uiice  made  the  gruund-t  for  a 
charce  that  Hhe  bad  relapsed,  and  tdie  w.-us  witli- 
oat  aelav  broiiKht  again  to  tho  stake.  May  'M, 
1431.  The  woman's  Mars  dried  u|Mm  her  cheeki*, 
and  she  faced  ber  doom  with  the  tliuiuplmnt 
coump'  of  the  martyr,  deelarinj;  that  the  Knew 
ber  rev  i-l.il  inns  were  from  Go«l,  and  that  slie  h.-ul  ' 
«»nly  «ul»mitl<><l  tlirou^h  fear  of  tlio  (ire.  H<'r  cnn-  ■ 
fensor  to  the  l»tsl  hfld  up  the  {■iuhh  ln't'orc  lici  eves,  " 
and  in  tlie  midft  ul  the  llanieii  that  wrapiietl  her 
nmnd  ahe  oeaaed  not  to  repeat  tlie  sacred  name  of 
J«aiia»  and  to  invoke  kin  sainta ;  a  last  time  sbe 
waa  heard  to  excUim  *  Jeaits,*  then  her  head  sank 
down  :  »he  bad  finiabed  her  prayer  in  beaven.  So 

Crisbed  the  ijreat  nneanonued  saint  of  France, 
ivuig  an  ineHacealilr  ^tai^  a)Kin  KngliMb  honour. 
Hut  Joan'H  mistiion  whs  iicoom^li.shed,  and  Ity  the 
enthusi.xsiii  tliatnlie  awoke  tlic  Kii^'li!>li  were  driven 
f loni  tbe  aaerod  auil  oi  France.  Twenty-five  years 
after  Iter  death  PtoM  Calixtua  III.  acceded  to  the 
majrwr  ol  her  mother  and  her  brotliera  (who  bad 
been  enooUed  under  the  nanie  De  Lyn),  that  the 
pn>c«««s  l»v  wlucb  «he  was  roiuloimii'd  ^h(MlI(i  1k»  re- 
exariiiiifl.  After  a  carfful  iiii|tiiiy  thf  ruiiliri;^  was 
til, it  tli<'  t\\»'h<>  jiitii'lt".  on  mIiu  Ii  Iht  M-ntcin  i'  \va.i 
baaod  were  false,  and  that  therelure  tlie  wliolf  pro 
oeedingR  of  tbe  Bisbopof  Beauvais  were  nnll  and 
void.  Tbe  judgment  was  poblicly  declared  on  the 
apot,  in  tbe  roarket-plnce  of  Htnien,  on  which  ftiie 
■aiTered.  Bat  long  itefore  tbis  she  had  lM>en  en- 
abrineil  a  mint  in  the  ]><»pular  iniH;;iiintion,  whirh 
reail  the  «rath  of  lic;i\cii  into  the  -iiildeii  end  that 
ba<l  quickly  come  to  every  one  cotini-cled  with  the 
trial.  Indeed,  the  iM»ople  had  l>eeii  slow  to  aceejit 
tbe  fact  tliat  tlit^  niaid  was  actually  dead,  and  at 
fiiKt  readily  balicv  I  hi  the  Inpoator  who  araee  in 
Lorraine  five  years  later. 

Hm  ftocy  of  Joaa  has  baen  arUh  nelive  hi  the  veild 
of  art,  from  tiM  hooMt  msdioeritf  of  ths  yonthfol 
Seotbey  sad  the  noble  trsgio  sense  of  Sehiller  to  tlio 
bsMtlsa  ribshlry  of  Toltsire  and  the  fantastic  mnium*^nr 
of  Ssrsh  Bomhsntt  Psinter  and  loulptor  have  -pent 
thsir  geniu«  un  thu  tlipine  withoat  ss  yet  sdeq«istcly 
rosliting  its  liuiplc  graodrar.  See  Qaiahenfs  eUburate 
work,  Frorf* Ht  I'trndtmnaHtm  H  RthaMitatton  de  Jeannr 
«fAre  Mtb  ed.  IWSL  Janet  Toekey's  sketch  (1K8<I),  »tul 
works  by  BUse  ile  Bury  <lH»li)».  Laniiry  (I'O'^i.  Sorel 
(IWW).  Hsrenholts  UKN)),  Aymlli-«  (1N<.M  m  ),  lx>rd 
Kooal>]  Uower  (18113),  and  Mm  Olijilmnt  (IHlNi).  For 
the  litcnuy  cleYcUtpmsot,  ae«  Kumtiier  11K74) ;  sod  fur 
the  militai7  qemion,  Haiia'b  Jtatnu  ^Af  hlrmtafisu 

jMHke  SeeATBAUAK 

Job.  The  Book  of  Job  h  wo  ealled  from  the 
name  of  tbe  man  wboae  history  ia  the  mbjeet  of  it, 
lo  Hebrew  tlie  name  is  lyyob,  of  which  no  certain 
•SpUnation  has  lioen  given.  At*  it  now  cxiNts,  the 
book  conM-^ts  of  five  partM  :  (  I  )  The  pndi>gue, 
eiiapa.  L-  ii.  I'liis  tells  ih  of  »  ihhh  called  Job  in 
tlie  land  of  I  I,  who  wdM  *  |iertect  ntnl  iipri^dit, 
fearing  (mmI,  ami  eachewing  evil.'  The  nian'M 
worMly  prosueritv  wan  in  corrnttKmdence  witli  his 
godlinesa.  In  tde  council  of  iieaven  the  disin- 
teraaiadMM  of  hia  rellgioa  via  called  in  question 
bjr  tbe  adversarr,  who  raeeeasively  receives  }>er- 

niission  fimt  to  deprive  him  of  all  hi-  po'sfM-ssioim 
and  Iwreavc  liim  <it  |ii«  rliildreii.  and  secondly,  to 
afflict  him  ill  per-*. .11  with  a  frightful  malady. 
•  In  spite  of  thoie  attlictions  Job  hold*  fast  his 
iataiBritjr:  'In  all  this  Job  ninned  nuu'  Hearing 
«f  hM  ««lanitka,  his  three  friends  among  the 
Mghho^riig  eaiia  como  to  condole  with  him.  Ia 

m 


the  presence  of  his  friends  Job  loeea  hia  lelf-poases- 
tton,  and  brealu  out  into  a  paesMmate  complaint^ 
lamenting  that  he  bad  ever  been  bom  ( iii.). 

(2)  'riio  deliate  between  Joli  and  bia  friendai 

chaps.  iv,-x.v.xi.  Both  tbe  tone  and  the  sentiments 
of  .loli's  complaint  sei  tii  wrong  to  lii>  fii>  nds.  and 
this  feeling  on  their  |>art  initiates  a  deliate  between 
tliem  and  .loli  upon  tbe  meaning  of  bis  afflictions, 
which  widens  out  into  a  general  discussion  of  tbe 
causes  and  purpo^  of  evil  and  affliction  in  God's 
provideaoe.  'Ine  tbepiy  of  tlie  friends  is  that 
aflKction  imjdies  previooa  conimimion  of  sins  on 
the  part  of  the  suflcrcr,  tliough  in  the  case  of  a 
good  man,  such  as  .Jidi,  it  is  not  punitive  lint  dLs- 
cipliiiaiy,  meant  to  wi  au  liiin  fmni  evil  still  cling- 
ing to  him  ;  they  therefore  exhort  him  t^i  re]ient- 
ance,  and  li<dd  up  a  brigtit  future  Wfore  bini.  Job 
deniea  tliat  bi*  aufferiBgK  are  due  to  ain,  of  wbicli 
lie  is  innocent;  God  wrongly  holda  him  guilty  and 
afflicts  biin.  And  liere  the  disimte  with  hit  friends 
works  int4>  the  problem  raisetl  by  Satan,  whether 
Job  would  renounce  (mm!  to  hit*  face.  I  rnler  the 
insinuations  of  his  fiiends,  which,  with  hin  con- 
scion.sn«r>*  of  innocence,  left  him  no  escape  but 
deny  the  rectitude  of  God,  Job  is  almost  driven  Ut 
openlv  diMiwn  G<m1.  Though  stopping  short  of 
t  hiN,  be  reaekea  the  conclasion,  eopporteu  not  only 
l>y  Ilia  own  history  but  hijr  much  wnieh  can  be  aeen 
in  the  worM,  that  there  la  not  that  necessary  con- 
nection iM'tween  sin  and  SUlTering  which  the  fiiendn 

ill'-i-'led  (>M.      Tlie  discussion  lietween  .lol>  auci  his 

fricndit  ctinHiiit!*  of  three  circleH  of  speeches:  (1) 
cliaps.  iv.-xiv.  :  (2)  cbaiio.  xv.-xxL  ;  (3)  chaps. 
xxii.-xxxi.  Ejuh  of  these  circles  con»i«its  of  six 
speeches,  one  hy  each  of  the  friends  with  a  reply 
fniiii  •loll.  In  the  la.tt  circle,  however,  tbe  thud 
disjiutant,  Zopliar,  fails  to  j>|Mpak.  This  is  a  con- 
fession of  (leieat  ;  and  J<di,  left  vict«>r  in  the  strife, 
rcHunics  hit  parable,  iimlci^ting  ttefore  heaven  bis 
inniH'cni-e,  and  adjuting  God  Ul  fOVeal  lo  him  ttftO 
cau^e  of  hi.s  atllictions. 

(3)  The  spe<H.dies  of  Elihn,  chaps.  xxxii.-xxzviL 
A  youthful  byatander,  named  £hliu»  wlio  idtberlo 
had  been  a  ailent  ifarteiier  to  the  debate,  here  inter* 
venes,  expressing  bis  dissatisfaction  both  with  Job 
and  his  friendft.  He  in  HhtK'ked  by  Job's  irrever- 
ence in  charging  (mkI  with  iiiiri>;[iteousness,  and 
indignant  that  the  friends  have  not  hrought  for- 
waril  such  arguments  iu<  to  show  him  to  Im>  in  the 
wning.  HiH  abhorrence  of  Job's  sentiments  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  tbe  three  friends,  from  whose 
theorice  of  evil  he  diifen  maiatjr  in  giviiig  greater 
prominence  to  the  idea  that  affliction  wdlariplmuiy 
and  i>n>or»ed«  from  the  jjiMxIncss  of  GimI.  (4)  The 
wor<fs  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  htonn,  chap,  xxwiii.- 
xlii.  tS.  In  answer  to.Ii>li  ~  h  immIi  .I  .L  inand  tli.it 
Cod  would  aii]>ear  and  Mdvc  the  riddle  of  his 
snilerinp*  the  Lord  speaks  out  of  the  teni|>eft.  He 
does  not  refer  to  Job's  problem  directly,  but  in  a 
series  of  splendid  pietarea  from  the  material  crea* 
tion  and  animated  natnre  he  makca  all  bis  glory 
to  paaa  tiefore  Job.  Ttie  snffinrer  ia  hnmbled  and 
silent.  Such  thoii-.dits  of  (lod  bring  hint  back 
t<»  the  rijiht  iMisiiiiin  oi  man  l>i-fore  the  Creator 
— he  repenln  Ids  former  wonls  in  dust  and  anhcs. 
(5)  The  epilogue,  chap.  xlii.  7-17.  Job  bating 
humbieil  himsidf  liefore  Gml,  and  attained  to  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  him,  ia  restored  to  a  proaperlty 
double  that  wbicb  he  enjoyed  Mon,  and  di«e  old 
and  full  of  days.  With  tbe  exception  of  the  dia« 
courses  of  Rlibn,  the  connection  of  which  with  tbe 
poi>m  in  itM  oti^'imtl  fonn  in  Hnhle  to  douhl,  all 
these  five  partM  ap{)«ar  original  elements  of  the 
isHik,  tliou;.di  some  of  them  may  eoataia  eapanaiena 

of  a  later  date. 

The  traditional  view  among  tbe  Jews  was  thai 
the  Book  of  Job  was  strictly  historical.  Disaen> 
tieato  from  (hia  view,  however,  are  r^erred  to  ia 
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the  Talmud,  where  a  rabbi  is  alluded  to  who  had 
Mid  :  '  A  Job  exi««t«d  not,  and  was  not  created  ;  he 
la  a  parable.'  And  Maimonides  (died  1204)  ex- 
puBMud  tlM  opinion  tbaJ>  'Job  is  m  pambla,  mmat 
to  exhibit  the  views  of  mankind  in  renrd  to 
Hro%'i«lenoe.*     In  the  f'hristi.in  church  iUso  the 

firevoiling  upiuiun  wa»  that  ihc  l>u<>k.  cuutained 
it«'r;i.l  liistory.  Luther,  however,  while  admitting 
a  banis  of  history,  was  of  opinion  that  the  history 
had  be«n  poetically  treated.  He  says  in  his  Table- 
UUk :  '  I  hold  the  Ikrnk  uf  Job  to  be  real  history ; 
but  that  everything  to  luippened  and  wius  so  done 
I  do  not  believe,  but  thiuK  that  Home  ingenious, 
pious,  and  learned  man  composed  it  as  it  is.'  This 
18  perhaps  the  prevalent  opinion  in  imKlcm  timet*, 
though  there  are  many  ftcnolar^,  hihuh  of  tlicm  l>e- 
l(>n''ing  to  the  iuobI  ponsi^rrative  scliool  of  criticism, 
»aca  as  Uen^tenberg,  wlio  hold  that  the  poem  is 
ft  pure  eveation  of  the  author's  mind  with  a  didac- 
tio  pitrpow  iukI  without  anjr  hintoiieal  foondation. 
That  the  poem  ia  not  etnet  liistory  is  shown  by 
the  many  ideal  flemeiits  containfd  in  it — e.g.  the 
hi^ftvenly  council  (chap.  i.-iL  ;  cf.  1  Kiora,  xxii.  1L>  |; 
ti  e  wldresse*  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  A!m;i-1i:  , 
(  xxxviii.-xlii- )  ;  the  Rymholicnl  numbers,  Hin'r  ami 
teven,  useti  to  ii<^<jribe  Job's  lifx  ks  and  his  children 
( i.  2-3 )  I  and  the  profoond  thought  and  elaborate 
imagery  in  tlia  TMioiia  ipeeeliea,  wliieh,  so  far  from 
being  tb«  extemponMOOUS  utterances  of  three  or 
fonrperMnn  owaally  fcronght  together,  could  only 
he  the  leixnrely  pnnhiction  of  a  writer  of  tiie 
lii>,'liest  geiiiuf.  On  tlie  otiipr  hand,  it  is  not  so 
]»rohal>lfi  tli.'it  ft  work  of  i  xieiit  ami  written 

at  the  comparatively  early  date  to  wliicli  the  IkmjIc 
belongs  should  1>e  purely  poetical  invention.  The 
reference  to  Job  in  Ezekiel  (.xiv.  14),  which  can 
hardly  be  to  our  present  book,  suggeste  that  there 
was  a  well-known  tradition  which  repreoented  Job 
»»  a  man  famed  for  j»iety  in  ancient  times.  This 
trmlition  the  author  of  tlie  1h  >  1c  laid  iiold  of  and 
no  doubt  eniltellished  witli  nuiuy  il(>taiU  in  order 
to  convey  through  it  tlie  lesson-'  in  regard  to  Pro- 
vidence which  it  was  his  object  lo  teiich. 

^Sfettdenta  of  the  book  have  not  found  it  easy  to 
dispose  all  its  ountenta  ondw  a  single  conception, 
and  some  writers,  as  Bleeic,  liave  contented  them- 
selves with  stating  some  lessons  which  it  obviously 
teaches.  The  pn)logue,  for  instance,  shows  how 
even  pious  men  may  he  visited  with  severe  alliic- 
tions,  which  it  is  wron;,'  to  consider  due  to  special 
^*inH  on  tlieir  part,  or  to  re;,'ard  as  signs  of  G<mI  s  di«- 
pieasure.  Again,  the  cour<«e  of  tlie  debate,  taken 
u  eonnection  with  the  divine  spoeehes  from  the 
atonn-cloud,  soggests  tliat  it  is  praramption  in  man 
to  pass  judgment  on  God's  providenoe,  which  it  is 
Iwyond  huTuan  >visdoin  to  comprehend,  man's  true 
wisdom  King  in  learirii,'  the  Lonl  and  reverent 
8Ubmi»»>ioa  evpn  amidf't  intellectual  darkness  ariil 
lierplexity.  This  second  irntli  may  l>e  said  to  l»e 
the  burden  of  tlie  words  of  the  Almighty  spoken 
out  of  the  storm-cloud,  and  many  writers  have 
CODoludetl  that  this  truth,  taught  liy  God  himself, 
must  be  just  the  lesson  intended  by  the  book. 
Tills  riew,  however,  neglects  entirely  the  light 
given  to  the  reader  in  tin-  jiroloj,Mie,  and  al>o  .I(d.'s 
restoration  narrateil  in  the  ei'iio;,'ne,  .iiid  indeed 
the  whole  deli.'ite  l>et\veen  Job  and  liin  friends.  A 
just  theory  of  the  purpose  of  the  l>ook  iniut  take 
account  o^  all  its  elements.  Now,  firsts  tiM  liooks 
of  Scripture  hare  mostljr  a  practical  aim,  nnd  are 
direetea  to  the  instraetion  of  Israel  as  a  i>eonle 
in  special  drenmstances.  The  circumstancr«<  dis- 
closed by  the  book  are  those  of  great  di>tres'*  and 
jierplexity  in  rej^ard  to  tlie  \va\s  of  ]<ri)\idence 
ftrisiiig  out  of  this  distress.  Joh,  tliougli  repre- 
sentor as  an  individual,  nmst  be  reganled  as  a 
type  of  the  snifering  rigliteons,  or  it  niay  be  of  1 
ItraeL  His  hiaioiy,  with  tb«  1««oim  it  teoehes,  ■ 


are  the  lesAons  which  Israel  should  comfort  iteelf 
with  in  its  circumstances  of  affliction.  Now,  these 
ie^wons  partly  come  out  in  tlie  deliate  with  the 
three  friends  and  partly  in  the  histoiy  of  Joh'n 
mind,  his  perplexity,  return  to  faith,  and  restora- 
tion. When  the  great  calamity  of  the  downfall  of 
the  etnte  hcfell  Israel  the  |>rophetic  view  that  it 
was  due  fji  tlie  sin  of  tho  people  ■\^a.s  acceptetl,  and 
was  sulhcient  wheu  the  state  a»  a  unity  was  con- 
8idere<l.  But  many  pious  individuals  safTererl  for 
sins  of  which  they  had  not  been  guilty,  and,  aa  in 
this  age  the  position  and  worth  of  the  individuat 
began  to  rise  into  prominence,  this  fact  occasioned 
perplexity  in  regard  to  ihe  operation  of  Providence, 
r  iirllier,  when  the  exile  was  prolon<,'ed  and  a  new 
generation  arose,  innocent  of  the  sins  uf  a  foiiuer 
age,  and  yet  involved  in  its  punishment,  this  per- 
plexity increased,  and  questions  began  to  be  aslced 
whether  the  view  (bat  sufTerinL's  were  always  doe 
to  ptevioos  sin  waa  mflfeienti.  This  is  tho  qnertton 
in  debate  between  Job  and  bis  Mends.  They 
maintained  the  affirmative,  while  .Tnh  rlissented, 
founding  on  his  own  liistory  and  on  much  tliat  he 
could  [K  ii  -i  .e  in  the  \%'orld.  Wlien  the  author  of 
tlie  IxKtk  allows  .lob  to  })at  his  fiiends  to  silence, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  Ids  purpose  to  teach  that 
the  ancient  view  left  much  unexplained,  and 
not  a  solution  applicable  in  all  cases.  And 
in  the  prologue  he  exhibits  the  case  of  an  npr, 
man  afflicted  as  a  Uial  of  bis  uprightness ;  and~in 
the  body  of  the  book  tlie  man  in  snite  of  much 
doulit  and  even  sinftil  frailty'  hohling  fast  his 
integrity;  and  then  in  the  epiK  v^h'  (he  sjinie  man, 
victorious  in  his  faith  and  more  reverent  in  his 
submission  to  God,  cro«ne<i  with  double  pnw^ 
perity,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  his  design  to 
teach  Israel  that  sufferings  may  l>e  a  trial  of  the 
righteous,  which,  if  reverently  borne,  will  lift  them 
np  into  fnller  knowleilge  of  God,  and  therefore  Into 
more  assured  peace  and  felicity.  is  the  Ies«an 

which  he  desires  to  te.ich  Israel  amidst  its  sorrows 
and  the  perplexities  occasioned  l.y  tliem. 

Objections  have  tieen  made  to  tlie  originality  of 
the  prologno  and  eidlogoe  which  have  litue  weight 
Among  modem  ecbolars  the  pfevailins  view  is 
that  the  speeches  of  Elihu  (xxxiL-xxxvu.)  are  an 
insertion  of  a  later  date.  This  view  rests  on  such 
facts  as  these  :  that  Elilin  is  not  mentioned  either 
in  the  pndoguc  or  epilogue;  that  Jol)  mak«»  no 
reply  to  him,  nor  is  he  referred  to  in  the  divine 
answer  from  tlie  storm-cloud;  that  he  lietr.iys  a 
maonorism  which  looks  like  the  creation  of  &  dilfer- 
ent  author :  that  the  languid  of  bis  speeches  is 
leee pure  Hebrew  than  tiM  rest  ol  the  book:  and 
that  Ibis  strong  renugnanoa  to  the  irreyerence  of  Job, 
and  his  more  profound  sense  of  man's  sin  and  tlie 
goodness  of  G<mI,  l^elon^r  to  a  later  age  than  the 
(iri^dnal  hook.  The  section  is  of  great  interest  and 
sigiiiHcance  in  a  religions  point  of  view.  There  are 
otlier  passages — e.g.  chap.  xxviiL,  which  it  » 
difficnlt  to  lit  into  the  general  scope  of  ttie  boolt* 
and  a  goo<l  many  passages  are  Wauting  in  the 
original  form  of  the  Ureek  version. 

The  age  of  the  Book  of  Job  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  age  of  Job  himself.  Job  v$ 
afisunied  tri  liave  lived  in  the  Patriarchal  period, 
the  colours  of  wiiicli  the  author  has  skilfully  thrown 
over  his  composition.  The  author,  however,  is  an 
Israelite,  whose  work  is  a  reflection  of  the  religioat 
life  and  rcligiims  thought  of  Isrsel.  Two  genoml 
facts  point  to  the  age  w  tlie  exile  as  the  period  to 
which  the  book  belongs  :  first,  the  condition  of 
great  disorrlcr  and  misery  whieh  forms  the  back- 
grotmd  of  tlie  poem  (ix.  2\  ;  xil,  r>  ;  \\iv.  12,  &c): 
and  secotully,  tiie  discnssimis  .»n  i  rovidenc*?  snd 
tlie  relaliiiri  4if  sutrering  to  the  riy:liteou»,  wluch 

reveal  a  condition  of  perplexity  In  men's  minds 
oeesaioned  by  the  miiema  of  tba  captivity.  OtlNB 
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thinp^i  alfo  yn'mt  to  tlio  sntue  jtoriotl— e.j;.  the  very 
highly  <it  vL'l<)|>(  ii  cliK  trine  reyanliiig  God,  which  in 
pamlieletl  only  in  xl.-lxvi.,  and  the  later 

pMvhiiH  ( IV.  cxxxix. ) ;  tlie  inwaninew  of  the  moral- 
ity inculcated  (e.g.  chap.  xxxi. );  and  tto  funeral 
affinity  of  the  book  in  thought  umI  l«nca"KV  ^  iih 
writinn  of  the  exile  age.  Job  iiL  in  prohaMy 
dcpfniTont  on  Jor.  xx.  14  srq.  The  author  of  the 
IxHik  i.H  alt4igether  unknown.  It  was  onl^-  tho 
pinpii.  tt*  who  nniftUy  put  their  namee  to  their 

wi  ItinyH. 

The  literatare  is  very  oopioun,  coroprisiaK  A.  SehllHMis 
(1737);  Umbreit  (1832i;  Htrzel  OUhnusen-Dillmann, 
SUfeL  Humlbuek  m)  ;  Stickel  (18-12);  Sohlott- 

munn  (1851);  Upomi  (1851)!;  DcUtzsch,  Ew&Id  (b«.th 
tntn.4. ) ;  Hitzig  ( 1K74 ) ;  Cox  ( 18S() ) ;  Davidson  ( Cainbridgo 
Eiblp  (or  schooU,  1884) ;  Kradley  (1887);  Froode.  Short 
StmiUt  (toI.  i.) ;  Budde,  Beitroffe  ziir  KrUik  d.  B.  JKb6 
(1876) :  Grill,  Eur  Kntik  d.  li.  H,otj  ( 1890). 

Job's  Tears  [Cotr  hn-hrifmn),  a  corn-plant  of 
India.  It  in  a  gra>«"*,  smiM'tiinr's  ri'-'irii^  t<»  the  heijjht 
of  eight  feet,  with  the  stout  habit  of  niai/c,  to 
which  alflo  it  ia  botanically  allied.  The  name  in 
derived  fnun  the  teW'like  form  of  the  hiud»  shining, 
blatsh-wbite  aeeds,  whidi  are  lometimee  made  into 
lirat^eli'tt  atir)  necklaces,  and  are  also  an  article  of 
food.  Tliough  one  of  the  worst  of  the  cereals, 
it  lias  )HM»nM  ainuwt  natnraUMd  in  Spain  and 

Portugal. 

Joeelln  de  Brakelondc,  a  Benedictine  monk 
at  Biuy  St  Edmunds,  wtio  lield  suooeeiively  the 
offices  of  abbot's  ebaplsin  and  almoner,  wrote  a 

doiiK'slic  chn»nicle  (tf  hi»  ahhey  from  1173  to  the 
Vf.ir  l'.'<>'2,  nriil  di>tl  alMiut  1211.  Tliis  tin;  fainouH 
Clii'iii.-i  hill  (If  Urtilrlniifln,  iMlit*"*!  l>y  J.  ' «. 
I{iik<'« iiir  the  Camden  Society  in  1840,  which 
ga*»*  ("atlvle  the  inspiration  oat  of  which  grew 
J'tiM  ami  I'irjirnt,  one  of  the  happiest  of  hiii  works. 
The  adnirutitm  of  this  simple  and  veracious  18th- 
eeatuiy  nrnnk  for  his  sujierior,  Abbot  Sanip«on, 
tonehed  tlie  svmpathetie  imagination  of  the  pent 
)9tli  centnrj'  cnanipion  of  horo-wor^hip,  witii  \vlios« 
niaj*terpieo<>  ,I(M  cliu'»  name  will  remain  for  ever 
inalienahly  linked. 

Jorkry  Club.  See  HoR.sER-\ri\o. 

JcMleln.  a  pecnliar  manner  of  Hinging  with  the 
faU<  [t<i  voice  in  haniioiiir  jirtigw— iuM,  pHMlind 
by  the  Tyrolese  and  the  iSwiM. 

J^dhpor*  or  MAkwAb,  the  lar;^t  in  ana  of  tlie 

Rajputana  titates,  ctmtaining  .ST.UOO  eq.  ni. ;  and 
the  MHHjnd  in  population  (2,521, 7"i7  in  18U1 ).  Agri- 
culture generally  is  in  a  Wickwanl  con<li(ion, 
and  there  are  few  nianufaotiin"!*  save  of  hjiU  from 
the  SjuiililiAr  lake,  half  in  .Joillipnr  and  half  in 
JeyiMire  ('i.v. ).  There  are  no  milwayi*,  but  one 
gn>Mi  road  traveraes  the  state.  K4iucation  i^ 
neglected.  The  climate  is  remarkably  dry,  and 
the  diflSmnee  of  temperature  between  nigiit  and  : 
day  v«Ty  gn-at.  Jmlhpur  was  taken  under  nritinh 
protection  in  1818,  paying  a  tribute  of  £10,(MX)  a 
v«*ar,  and  proviiiing  a  'contingent'  i»f  ujitive  ImrHf. 
Ylie  rtjuntry  wa'*  ill  governe<l  ;  and  the  contingfiit 
jome«l  the  niutineen*  in  1857. — The  capital  city 
of  the  Atate.  JfMlhpur  (|M)p.  in  1891, 61,84U),  fimnded 
te  I4S0,  ia  of  little  interest.  The  narkeil  iliHerence 
between  Jodhpar  and  the  adjaeant  state  of  Jeypore 
(q.T.)  is  very  interestini;. 

Joel*  the  •ifi'diid  in  order  of  thi^  t^v<■Ivl"  minor 

ErouhelH.  He  i«  ik-.^ignated  in  i.  1  a^  tin-  son  of 
'etliael,  or  (a'«  it  is  given  in  nioat  of  tlif  ancient 
vemona)  Itethiiel,  hut  of  hia  ]»eraonal  history 
noihioir  is  t4ild.  It  can  l)e  inferro<l,  however,  from 
Ilia  book,  with  a  high  degree  of  proliability  amount- 
ini;  almost  to  certainty,  that  he  lived  fn  or  near 
JerniMilem  con-idi  rablv  after  the  e\i!«\  The  Ilook  of 
Joel  falls  into  two  duitinct  parin,  the  seiiorateneNS 

«(  wlileli  ia  oliaearad  for  nadere  of  tha  Anthonsed 
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I  English  Vi  rsion  by  tlu'  ut-c  of  future*  instead  of 
preterites  in  ii.  hS,  ]'J"  ;  tlie  passage  is  c«)rrectly 
given,  in  narrative  form  in  the  Revised  Ven»ion. 
The  first  part,  addre.ssed  by  the  prophet  in  hia  own 
name  to  his  crmteiniioraiies,  relates  to  a  present 
plague  of  locusts  and  the  calamities  eaiisea  by  it ; 
1.  2— ii.  11  describes  with  vivid  hyperlioHcal  imagery 
the  dirf  inviusion  tbr'-jiti  ii-i  the  ili  -trnction 

of  the  country  and  tlit  urriviil  of  tin-  final  consum- 
ing judgment  known  aJ^  'the  day  of  Jehovali ; '  in 

ii.  12-17,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he 
stimmona  the  people  to  a  Milemn  fsst  at  the  eano* 
tnary  and  the  prieata  to  interressory  prayer.  The 
second  part  omtains  Jefaovatra  anawer,  prefaced 
hy  the  wiuda  already  referred  to:  'Then  was  the 
Lord  jealous  for  his  land,  and  had  pity  on  bis 
pt'iiplc;  jLinl  the  Loll  1  answered  and  saul  unto  his 
l)roj  N'."  I- list,  a  i>nitni.se  of  fruitful  >en.M)na  to 
nmkf  lip  for  the  ravages'  of  the  liK'usts  is  given 
(ii.  10  •2(5);  thif*  i«  followed  by  the  promise  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  all  the  Jews  and  even 
u|>on 

day  of  the  Lord,  whkli  h  to  iMie  In  a  divtne  indg* 

ment  ui>on  their  heathen  enemies  in  the  vallev  of 
Jehoshaphat  (' Jehovah  judgeth ')  and  in  tlie  final 
t'stabli>liiMi'iif  of  JiTiisalfiii  as  a  holy  city,  the 
centre  of  fertility  to  the  surrounding  land  (ii.  27 — 

iii.  21 ).  The  style  of  .Imd  ia  regarded  by  schoiaia 
as  elegant  and  pure  rather  than  original ;  hia  pro- 
phetic conceptions  are  largely  modelled  on  those 
of  older  prophets  from  Amos  to  EiekieL  Until 
recently,  indeed,  the  prevailing  inclination  of  critics 
was  to  assign  an  early  date  to  the  IsMik,  most  of 
them  jdariiig  it  in  (lie  minority  of  Joa-li,  king  of 
Judiili,  Iwoaii^e  tlx'  i>iii  sts,  and  not  a  king,  apjicar 
as  liesuls  of  the  comnionwealth.  Ihit  thia  goes 
better  with  the  post-exilic  date,  to  which  other 
fratnres  in  the  prophecy  clearly  point.  The  die* 
peniinn  of  Israel  ia  alluded  to  in  iii.  1,  2;  Jndail 
and  the  people  of  Jehovah  aia  ng^ed  aa  WMKT' 
mona ;  and  the  reference  to  the  slave-traife  with 
the  (JreiM.-inH  is  iiironsist<-nt  with  an  early  date. 
Ancient  and  nu'dievii!  iiiter)>reters  coniiiionly  look 
the  locusts  in  Jim  1  -<  jiroiiiu-f  y  figuratively  or  alle- 
gorically,  and  Uie  same  view  has  been  argued  for, 
though  'by  no  mOMia  CMivincingly,  by  some  recent 
acholars.  There  are  aenarate  commentaries  on  the 
liook  of  Joel  by  Credner  (1881),  Wttnsehe  (187SK 
ami  Merx  (1879).  See  also  the  commentanee  OB 
Uie  minor  prophets  mentioned  under  H06BA< 

Joe  Hlllw^t  JmIi.  SaaJBST-BOOKS. 

Johanna*  one  of  the  iliaiida  of  tlm  Camem 

(q.v.)  group. 

Johannesbnrs*  ^be  chief  town  and  mining 
centre  of  the  Transvad  goldiiulds,  is  situated  aboui 
6000  feet  above  eea-level.  298  miles  NK.  of  IUm< 
t»erley,  and  350  miles  N.  of  I^lyamith.  Railway 
connection,  eomptetwl  in  189'2,  brought  Johannes- 
buig  \s  itiiiii  (iO  liuui-.'  journey  of  ('ais-tow  n  ;  ami  it 
is  now  connect<>d  nl>o  with  I'ort  hli/aWth  (714 
miles),  Durban  (4.37  miles),  an<l  Lonren^o  .Marqnez 
'  on  I  >elagoa  Ilay  (390  miles).    In  1888  the  Transvaal 

Sivernment  proclaimed ccrt^nfanne on  the  famoiia 
eef  of  Witwatenrandt  aa  pnblie  goldiields ;  and 
the  ground  on  which  Johannesbarg  now  stands 
waa  seleete.I  i\-<  the  site  of  the  new  Ntntion 
or  town.  I  roni  the  time  of  tbf  foundation  ( 1HS7) 
tho  town  and  the  mining  indii-trv  grew  i.iiMclly, 
in  apite,  at  first,  of  the  want  of  railway  faciluje.H  ; 
and  when  in  1805-'.K{  it  l>ecanie  the  mene  of  the 
struggles  of  tlie  Uitlanders  to  ext4»rt  political 
and  otlier  rights  from  the  Boer  guvemnient  (in* 
terrupted  by  the  events  connected  with  Jameaon's 
raid  in  January  1896),  it  wns  a  place  of  ftO,(MKl 
inhabitants,  with  45,(M.>0  none  iu  ibe  lo  iu'liKoni 
hood.  A  dreadful  dynamite  explosion  wrecketl 
part  vi  the  town  in  ItM.    As  yet  in  1800  the 
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•IreetH  were  not  lighted,  Aod  onljr  (he  ooooBMion 
for  pavint;  t)i«  princi|ial  ftiWBt  had  bean  gntitML 

The  govi  i  iiiiii'iii  Itiulilinirs  consist  of  the  poH.t  and 
telejfrapli  otlii  cs,  niul  tlie  mining-coiumissioner's 
aiitl  tlie  Ianciiu-<i's  (  uiai'istml.t''!?  i  otticfs,  &c.  Fine 
Uanks,  churchcM,  hotels,  ctulj-h»u»eH,  with  shops 
and  private  h<HU>c<i,  aiul  a  niagniticvnt  stock 
exehaoAe  liave  l>c«n  erected.  Tlie  climate  is,  or 
W<mld  b«  Very  healthy,  were  not  the  sanitary  con- 
ditionfl  so  uiixatiHfactoiy,  and  wen  it  not  for  the 
freijuent  terrible  dnst  Rtomin,  in  conrnqnenee  of 
which  fevers  ami  pm  nnniiin  ate  ofton  ludvalent. 
The  nei)jhbourli<v.nl  .lohium&^lmrg  is  tklijihtfiil, 
and  vilhia  and  line  ^!llllurl»an  houses  are  K]iiiiijniig 
ap.  The  popalation  at  tbo  oensns  of  J  u\y  ISWi  waa 
l€e,714,  of         51,885  weie  whitea. 

See  TtAlMViUli;  Thomu,  /thmmuiltmrfr  in  Amu 
(IflOe) ;  H^tn,  3%e  Truth  from  Johannabmrg  { 1897 ). 

Johannisbcrg,  a  village  of  Prussia,  oveil<)ok- 
iog  the  Kbino.  13  miles  WjSW.  of  Wiesbaden,  it 
haa  a  hydropatliic  establishtiMlit  and  manufactories 
of  pjABoe  Md  printuM^pwaeea,  hot  i»  noteworthy 
chiefly  fwr  ite  eaatte  (I7K-33),  the  property  of  the 
Metteniich  family,  and  thi?  famons  vineyards  (.18 
acres)  on  the  castle  hill,  pruthieing  the  choice 
Johannitberffer  yrhit&  wiwe.    Pop.  1316^ 

Johllt  the  Apo8tle,  son  of  Zebeilee  and  younger 
brother  of  James,  was  a  (ialilean  tiHlierman,  prob- 
al'ly  a  iiativo  of  Kethsaida.  Kroui  Matt,  \xvii.  56, 
cuiniiarod  wiiU  Mark,  xv.  50,  it  is  probaM«-  that  his 
mothiT  wns  Salome,  who  further  appfarn  from 
John,  xix.  25,  to  have  been  the  autter  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus.  In  the  synoptic  gospels  James  and  John, 
like  I'eter  and  Andrew,  reoeive  their  call  to  tbe 
discipleehip  white  engaged  in  their  daily  occupfi- 
tion  by  the  sea  of  GnJilee,  and  the  snriianie  'Sons 
of  Thunder 'i»  conferred  on  them  1>y  the  Master. 
Henceforward  .lolm  is  ahvays  im-iitiotu'd  m*  oiie 
of  'the  twt'he,  and  )|^enerally  tigure»  alito  as  a 
niemWr  of  an  inner  circle  of  diM-iples,  of  which 
only  his  brother  James  and  Peter  are  n)emlM>n« 
hendos  himself.  In  tlie  foarth  gospel  John  is  not 
mentioned  by  name,  hut  ancient  aa  well  ae  modern 
expentoni  identity  him  with  the  companion  of 
Andrew,  wlio  linst  Ifecame  ac^uaintetl  with  Jesus 
at  l^thari  v,  beyond  Jiirdan,  while  he  attended  John 
tlit»  Itipti^t  iw  a  disi  ijilo.  and  forthwith  attaclied 
hiiiiHelt  to  him,  Andrew  and  Peter  l>ecoming  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  at  the  same  time.  John  is  further 
identified  with  the  'other  disciple'  who  in  John 
xUi.  d3,  xxi.  7,  20  is  distingaisbeil  as  the  disciple 
'whom  Jesus  loved.'  This  expremion  is  ustuuly 
taken  to  imply  an  exceptional  sweetness  and  lovable- 
nt  s-*  of  character  in  d<iltn  :  hut  what  we  reail  in  the 
Svtiopt ists  shows  tliat,  ori;^inally  at  least,  he  must 
liavi'  liecn  soiiii'wiiai  )i:is.'<ionnte,  narrow,  ami 
aiiil>iiii>U8.  Aft«T  iIk'  a-Hcension  of  Jesus  Jolin 
K'ciKM  to  have  n'lnairuii  iu  Jerusalem,  where  he 
»tili  was  when  Paul  visiled  tliat  eity  for  the 
•eeond  time  after  his  convenion  (GaL  iL  9K  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  Iwoii  there  at  the  time 
of  the  loHt  vi.-iitof  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  alwut 
58  A. D.,  and  his  sHbnequi'nt  lu>t()iy  is  involved  in 
the  greatest  oliscurity.  A  chr»>»ieler  of  the  9th 
century,  (leorgio!*  Hamartolos,  claiios  to  have  read 
in  the  now  no  longer  extant  works  of  Papiae  that 
,Iohn  was  nluin  by  the  Jews  tike  his  blOtber  Jaiues  ; 
and  tiiat  ha  di«l  a  violent  death  is  apparently  im- 
plied also  in  a  passaoe  frmn  Heraeleon  preserved  by 
Clement  of  AUtxatufria.  Hut  i^on'  ral  eccle-wiasticiil 
tradition  from  the  time  of  Justin  i  alMttit  I .V)  a.U.  )  has 
id'Tit ilicil  him  with  the  author  ui  tin-  A]i<icalypsp 
{t*w  UKVbL.vnox),  and  from  that  of  Irena  u^lr!  175 
A.D.)hiis  representetl  him  as  spending  the  closing 
years  of  his  ministry  at  Enhesus,  and  dying  there 
at  an  advanced  age,  after  riaving  writt4'n  not  only 
the  Apocalypte  hut  also  the  Gospel  and  the  three 


£uistleB  which  bear  hit  naoMk  The  aatlientict^ 
of  this  tradition  aa  to  his  having  ever  lived  m 

EphfsiiH  has  l>een  challcn^.'«l  liy  many  iiities,  wIki 
ho!<l  tliai  it  rests  on  a  couiusiuii  made  by  Irtiiau^t 
iM-twf'n  .lolin  the  aismtlo  and  a  certain  John  'the 
elder  '  or  '  prtsibyter,  'a  <lisciple  of  the  Lord,'  men- 
tioned by  Papias  as  distinct  from  the  apostle.  For 
the  negative  view  they  also  urge  the  silence  of  the 
New  Testament  ( Acts^  Eph.,  Pastoral  Epp.,  1  Pet.), 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathen*  of  Joatin,  aiui  of  Uege- 
sippus,  and  othera.    For  the  litemtttw  of  the 

3uestion,  sco  the  works  mentioned  beiow,  under 
OIIN  (Gusi'EL  ACCUKUINO  TU). 

John*  Epivtles  or.  Of  the  three  eanonleal 

epistles  ascribed  to  the  a|)ostle  John,  the  first  is 
not  in  form  an  efiistle,  but  a  warm  practical  hnrta- 
lory  troatine  lnU't<i  <iii  the  theological  juinciidrs  of 
the  fourlli  go^fiel,  with  warnings  agsltl^^t  I><>(-4;tic 
and  Antinoniian  gnosis.  The  second  and  third 
are  short  letters  of  an  occasional  character, 
addressed  to  individuals— unless  indee<l  the  'elect 
lady '  of  2  John  be  a  figurative  title  for  a  cbnich,  n 
view  which  has  great  probability  and  has  fmuid 
very  !ar<;c  acceptance  among  iiKwlfrn  int<  rprcters. 
Tlif  (iiHt  I'xprc-s  nn'nti*in  of  tipiisllt;!*  a.'*  written  by 
John  tlie  Apostii  1-  in  tlie  Muratorian  ("aiion  ialKiut 
170  A.D. ),  which  quutoa  1  John  L  1,  and  eLnewbere 
enumerates  two  under  his  name.  From  the  time 
of  Origen  2  John  and  3  John  were  classed  among 
the  iNioks  of  the  canon  whose  anthentieity  was 
dbpnted ;  Eosebios  and  Jerome  attributo<t  them 
to  John  'the  Presbyter,'  as  distinguishetl  from 
John  the  AjKwtle,  and  tlu«  view  has  been  followed 
by  many  modem  writers,  hejrinning  with  Erasmus. 
*  )n  the  internal  ev  idence  critics  die  f<ir  tlie  nio^t 
part  agreed  that  1  John  has  the  same  author  as 
the  fourth  gospel,  or  is  at  least  by  a  writer  of  the 
same  acliool.  The  epistle  has  oocssionaJly  been 
attrihnted  to  the  apostle  by  critics  who  denied  his 
antliorship  of  the  gf»spel.  As  to  the  priority  of  the 
two  works  in  point  of  date,  ofiinion  is  almost 
efinally  divideil.      Tor  cninnieiitan»'s.  t-ov  the  ex 

(lositions  iif  the  'vshcilc  .luhannino  wriliuKS  l>y 
Aickc,  Baun);:arten  ('nisiiis,  iind  Ewald  ;  al^M)  the 
special  workf  hv  Huther  (in  Meyer's  Vtmumntm^ 
4th  ed.  liim-.  kng.  trans.),  Bntune  (in  LAUge's 
Bibelwtrk,  3d  od.  1885;  Eng.  trans.),  PlumaMr 
(2d  ed.  1886).  and  Weatoott  («  ed.  1886). 

John.  Gospel  according  to.  The  fourth 
canonical  g«isjiel,  which  express  tradition  since 
alMitit  170-M)  A.D.  (Theophilus  of  Antiocb,  irenisns 
of  Lyona,  Muratorian  Canon)  has  unanimouKly 
ascribed  to  the  apostle  John  (identifying  the 
'dirtciple'  of  .Itdm  x\i.  '24  the  aon  of  XelK'-ife  i. 
is  di»tiii;:iii-iied  by  a  miriilier  of  i^trongly-iiiai keti 
cliaiart''ii<tic.-s  from  the  lii>t  tliree,  usually  known 
as  the  svuupiicHl  ( see  Gospels  j.  Tlie  keynote  of 
what  clement  of  Alexandria  has  called  'the 
spiritual  gospel '  is  struck  iu  the  prologue  (i  1-8), 
where  the  place  of  the  genealogies  and  oetiuled 
accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  tlie  birth  of  .TeMis 
in  the  synoptics  is  taken  by  a  profoundlv  lueta 
pliv>ic.il  statement  of  ihc  do<tiine  of  the  inrama' 
iKiit  ol  lite  Lleiiiiil  Logos.  The  scene  of  tlie 
iiarrutivo  of  the  earthlv  life  of  Jesus  which  follows 
this  prologue  Ls  laid  ^nim  first  to  lost  almost  <3I- 
'  tirely  in  juda>a,  while  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
I  Iroke  it  is  confined  with  nearly  e<|ual  excliisivencai 
to  Galilee.  While,  again,  the  synoptics,  so  far  as 
they  suggest  any  cltn>n( ill at  all,  sccin  to  imply 
tiial  the  public  miiii^itty  of  desiis  did  not  extend 
inneli  over  a  y«  ;i!  i  ruiiiciilin;.'  in  tliis  with  tlie  ma.s.s 
of  early  traiiitioru,  the  fourth  gos)H;l  mentions  at 
least  three  {lassovers,  and  possibly  more.  There 
are,  besides,  im|>ortant  ditFerences  in  various  mioM 
chronological  details.  Thus,  the  cleansing  of  thr 
temple,  which  the  synoptics  place  at  the  end  el 
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the  iiiiniNtrj',  is  in  tlie  fonrth  iw«ij,'ned  to  the 
beifiiiiiiti;; ;  the  la«t  supiior  i«  dated  on  the  evening 
bei  fore  lUe  jNiSfMiver,  anil  not  on  the  pa«8over  ita«Jf ; 
and  tlie  •uointuig  at  Bethany  in  stated  to  have 
taken  plaee  eix  di^«»  not  two,  oefora  tlie  paMorer. 
Atfain,  tliere  it  a  moet  etrikini;  difleranoe  in  the 
BtfTeotion  of  jnateiial.  The  fmirtit  pHswing 
over  inurli  ()iat  i«  conunitti  t<>  the  otiu'r  threo — the 
t«'iii]iUiliiiri  in  tlie  Mililt'rne.-"*,  tlif  triiii>li)^uratiiin 
ill  (iaiihis  till"  iigiHiy  in  tlie  jjarden,  llie  Hcnnon  on 
the  mount,  ami  ino-st  of  the  jwirahlei*  and  otlior  diss 
courses — introduces  us  to  new  perxonB  {  Nathnnuel, 
NieodemuB,  and  odiers),  new  localities  («>nch  as 
Canai  .^ooii,  Syebar,  Ephraiin*  and  Uethauy  be- 
yond Jordan  ),  and  new  scenes  and  idtnationa  Tta 
inirncles,  wliicli  are  coniparntivclv  few,  ami  iiiclndc 
no  ciijte  of  tlie  caotinp  out  of  deviis,  are  not  for  tlu; 
niortt  jijiri  even  alhiii<  cl  u>  by  tlie  others  (that  of 
tlie  raiHinj;  of  [ja/anis  in  a  coni*pieuouB  instance  in 
point )  :  ami  it  han  been  remarked  that  thev  are 
presented  !<»«  a»  deeds  of  eompaasion  wrought  at 
the  prewing  call  of  haraaa  need  than  as  spontane- 
ona  diapUiya  of  supernatural  power  primarily  de- 
atoied  to  prove  a  divine  niimion.  The  greater  part 
Ol  the  Work  i.f  coinposi*!  nf  relatively  lon^j;  di.s- 
conrse*,  in  tlu-ir  iirmiiin  iitiil ive  and  theolo^ieal 
chai.u  t.-i  on  till'  wliiili"  \(  iy  unlike  tlie  aphorinniH, 
parables,  and  i>ra<'iir;il  ur  prophetic  exhortations 
aUrihvted  to  J*  >uh  in  the  xynoptiea*  while  tiMgr 
are  all  very  riuiilar  to  one  anotlier  in  ({eneral  type, 
and  their  stvie  is  indittingnishable  from  that  omd 
by  the  author  himttelf  when  writing  in  IiIh  own 
name.  The  aA|>ect«  in  which,  thi-ouKh  thfse  dis- 
cournes  and  otlicrwi-**'.  Cliri^t,  tlip  incarniito  Logo«, 
in  pn>firnted  in  the  fonrdi  gif^ix-I.  are  widely  distinct 
from  thoHe  in  which  Jcmiis  of  Na/Jiieth  coiiiesi  U'fore 
ns  in  the  others.  The  element  of  human  develop- 
ment is  wanting,  and  hie  own  conociousness  of  a 
Divine  natare  and  mlMdon,  aa  well  aa  the  recosni- 
tion  of  theee  by  hb  fbHowen.  are  repfeeented  as 
having  been  operative  from  the  lir«t.  Finally,  it 
set«  forth  a  more  inward  and  Kpiritual  tyj»e  of 
t!ii'.i|ii;_'\  ami  ri'Ii^^'ioiiH  c\]>criciici',  and  there  for 
tli»*  ino>^t  jmrt  in  it**  c*cliatoIo;^y  and  <iix'trino  of  the 
life  et«>rnal  a  con^'piciioiiH  almonce  of  those  iina<:es 
and  conei'piionH  everywhere  prewent  in  the  xynop- 
tics— derived  from  the  ,lewi><h  circle  of  ideas  relat- 
Idk  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Measiah  and  the  doctrine 
of  th«  last  things. 

Ft  i*  le»w  than  a  centnry  Mnce  tho^e  and  Mmilar 
featiirew  <*iich  m  iu<  nion»  elalxmite  eliunu'ter  a>*  a 
pie<-«>  i)f  literary  com|>o-ition  be;,'an  to  b«»  dis- 
cussed in  their  bearing  on  the  (|ue->tinn  of  tlie 
origin  and  historical  character  of  the  foui  tli  ^'•  sim-I. 
The  question  was  first  started  by  the  KnKlish 
deists  (see  Evannon,  1%e  Ditmnance  of  the  f'our 
aenemUjf  rtrtived  GoapeU,  1792),  but  was  not 
handled  with  any  ai>pniach  to  Uie  fnllneiits  an<l 
thoroiighne-'-  \v|ii<  )i  tli<>  ini|iortance  of  the  Hubjeet 
demanded  until  taken  up  bv  Brctschneider,  whose 
le.irned  an«l  acute  I'ro/MihUia  tie  Evftngdu  rt 
Kfiittolartiin  Jominis  nfmstnli  itufolf.  rt  origtHe 
'18*20)  may  ^till  lie  rca<i  with  profit.  HretNchumder 
in  18*^4  pnifessed  himself  satisfied  with  the  nnmer- 
ooa  Tpphm  elicited  hy  the  arguments  he  had  based 
on  the  differ»'nceH  lietween  tlie  .Fnhannine  and  the 
synoptic  tradition"*,  the  weakni^jw  of  the  external 
evidence  for  the  Joliannine  autlion»hii»  «if  the  fourth 
gospel,  and  the  inherent  improlinbility  of  Mu  h  a 
work  having  l»een  written  by  the  mm"  of  Zel»e«|pe. 
In  the  conrne  of  the  next  twenty  yearn  the  anthen' 
ttcity  wiui  powerfully  defendml  bv  the  i>|HK;oIaUve 
iasti^t  and  rare  religions  genins  at  SchleiermaclMr » 
h«t  Da  Wetto  <I8M-S7)  fonnd  himself  nnaMe  to 
iuBOra  the  element  of  develop<sl  Melleni-in  in  the 
Oiwoonim,  anil,  while  not  ilenyinj.'  the  j.iriial 
tnt!i'>r-!i)[>  of  .fidiii.  ill' lined  to  /L'--i;,'n  the  "ork 
ta  a  wttole  to  a  diMiple.    A  soniewltat  similar 


j  view  vva-H  taken  by  ('ie<lner  (I8,%),  and  alw  by 
Keus.H  (1840),  the  former  of  whom  laid  cniidiosis 
on  the  'subjective'  character  of  the  gospel,  and 
held  that  it  M-as  to  be  regarded  lees  as  a  hisu>ry 
than  aa  a  doetrinal  exposition,  in  which  the 
diseouraes  of  CJhrisk  are  mixed  'up  with  the 
LogoA  s|>cculations  intfi  which  the  author  has 

'  lieen  le<l  by  his  Htndics  in  Creek  idiilosophy. 
The  diseu^^.Hi^n  of  the  tjuestion  r«'aclie<l  a  wludly 
new  >ta^'e  in  the  writings  of  IJanr  (chiefly  lie- 
twei'ii   1H44  anil  1847)  and  his  followers  of  the 

iso  calletl  '  Tiibingen '  or  '  Tendency '  school— a 
schord  the  value  of  whose  labours  in  quickening 
a  tnie  historical  aenae  for  New  Teetamant  rabjeela 
can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  whose  Inflnenoe 
(not  yet  exhausted)  has  been  iM)werfn!ly  ar;d  Uene- 
licially  felt  far  Ueyomi  the  circle  (»f  it>  iinnn  diato 
iliKciplex.  Simrc  will  not  allow  a  full  t-tat«'iiii  iit  of 
the  |K)«<ition  taken  by  liaur  or  of  the  argnmcntit  he 
advanced  in  itK  support.  They  can  be  a«lequately 
appreciated  only  in  connection  with  bb  theoiy  m 
the  development  of  early  Clifbtianl^  aa  a  whole. 
This  lie  repraseata  aa  having  paMed  through  three 
stages — ftrwt  of  acute  anta^^oniium  between  Ebtonit- 
ism  and  raulini-ni  (dnwn  to  alMiut  70  .\.l>. ).  and 
next  of  nbiileinent  t>f  cl.'iims  oil  )H>tli  ^ille^  i  down 
to  alKfiit  HO  A.I).  I.  while  tinally,  alter  the  i  liiiiina- 
tion  of  Eliionitie  and  Cinostic  extremes,  came  the 
tecmeiliaiion  of  the  two  parties— practically  in 
tlw  ascendency  of  Catholicbm  as  exhibited  in  the 
Roman  Chnreh  with  Peter  and  Paul  as  its  two 
recognise*!  founders,  and  ideally  and  theoretically 
in  the  fonrth  gospel  (see  BAt'K;  also  BfBLE,  Vol. 
II.  p.  1*23  I.  IJrietly  and  generally  htatcd,  lii.»  \  iew  of 
the  fourth  goMpel  is  that  it  wax  pnxluced  about  lti<)- 
70  A.D.  by  a  (o  ntile  ("hristian,  who,  tirinly  and 
heartily  convinced  that  the  hi8t4>rical  Je?<UH  was 
the  incarnate  L<il<>s  and  very  Son  of  (jSod,  sought  tO 
exliihit  thb  truth  to  hi«  contemporaries  with  oob> 
erete  vividnesa  in  a  persuasive  literary  form  hy 
means  of  a  nuosi  hiritorieal  narrative  embodyll^ 
the  ideas  an<l  principles  which  he  legankHi  aa 
en»enfial.  for  \v  hieh  end  lie  niade  fn-e  and  arbitrary 
Hue  of  fuich  elements  of  the  cm  rent  (but  Mill  some- 
what  fluctuating)  tnulition  as  were  ca|iable  of 
being  adaptctl  to  his  pui-]Hwe.  Sulk<e<pient  dif*eus- 
h'um  has  le«l  the  modern  reprcMentativet*  of  the 
Tubingen  aebool  to  modify  several  of  tltese  posi* 
tions  aa  originally  taken  by  Banr.  Tlius,  as 
regartls  date,  it  was  urged  by  the  other  side  that 
the  e.xihteiice  of  tin'  funi  th  gospel  wan  demonstrated 
for  at  le<L.H|  l.'to  by  the  frennenl  ijilolations 

from  it  iu  the  w  iitingn  of  Juhtiu  ^lartyr  ;  an<l  it  is 
now  giMMrallv  admitted  that  the  passaget*  referred 
to  prove  at  least  the  wide  currency  at  that  com- 
paratively early  perio<l  of  many  of  tlie  specut)  ideat 
of  thb  gospel,  tlib  and  other  considerations  have 
led  such  writers  as  Pfleiderer  and  Keini  respectively 
to  carry  it  Iwu  k  to  Hli  a.H.  ami  I.'iO  A.D.  ;  sncf, 
imbed,  lienan  ha-  formulaletl  tin'  <anon  that  the 
earlier  we  can  place  it  the  le«.H  inexplicable  it 
becomes.  Thb  canon  ix  !>uguested  by  the  ditliculty 
flf  aoeowiting  for  the  introduction  of  a  uospel  m 
many  reapeela  so  new  after  the  lynoptics  had  onea 
had  time  thoroughly  to  estahNsh  themaelves^aml 
they  undoubtedly  were  e^<tabIi^^lled  in  the  reco'-ni- 
lion  of  the  church  )»y  the  time  of  .liistin.  The 
op|M»nen|J»  of  the  Tubineen  i»eho<d,  on  the  other 
haml.  .«uch  as  Weihs,  net  tip  an  opjHiMtc  canon  ;  the 
later  the  date  the  easier  to  explain  the  allusioiiH  to 
Gnosticism  and  the  comparatively  tardy  manner  in 
which  the  work  made  itself  felt  in  the  oflicial  the- 
obfcy  of  tlie  9d  century.  Another  point  in  which 
Baur^s  disciples  no  lont^er  hold  with  him  has  refer* 
ence  to  the  autlior>-Iii|>.  »birh  he  n-.-igned  to  a 
( ientile  ( 'hristian.  In  the  cuiii^e  of  the  k<fn  con- 
I  trover^v  mImcIi  |taur'>  wriliiiL'-"  elicit*-*!,  inui-h  .■>tre»s 
1  has  been  laid  uu  the  evideuce  supplied  by  the 
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gospel  iistflf  to  the  eirect  tliat  iuj  writer  was  a  Jew,  | 
Mcjuaintcil  not  uulv  with  the  LXX.  but  with  the 
orwioal  Hebrew  ol  the  Old  TeMtamciit,  familiar 
witn  J«wiah  coBtonw  aiid  hahite  uf  thouL'ht,  with 
the  topograpby  and  local  peculiarities  of  Jenualeia 
and  the  t«niple,  and  of  Palestine  ceneially.  This 
is  now  very  ijenoniUy  niiirr.Ifd  ;  Imt  it  \»  luJded 
that  his  sv'iii|mtlietic  fiumliai  it  v  wilii  tlif  wi  itiiijjx 
of  I'hilo  HUK^'c'Mts  ratiier  an  Alexamli  inn  tli.ui  u 
Palestinian  Jew,  wiiilo  Inn  acqnaintancu  witii  the 
Holy  Laud  (which  after  all  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  ezliaastive)  may  have  been  acquired  in 
the  con  I'M  of  travel  But  as  regard*  many  of  the 
vivid  literary  touches  on  the  part  of  the  narrator, 
which  on  one  theory  are  held  U»  show  conHUtnniate 
descriptive  or  drttinutii-  .-kill,  ami  on  the  other  to 
betoken  the  eye  witne!*.-*,  it  in  ixiintc*!  out  that  .'•ucli 
toucheii  are  not  wholly  alnent  even  fr««n  some 
oospeb  that  are  confetnedly  apocryphal,  and, 
furuier,  that  it  is  not  always  impoestble  for  one 
who  has  only  heard  the  account  of  an  eye^witnees 
to  convey  in  writing;  some  {^phic  idea  of  what  he 
lias  heard.  If  Baiir's  view  iiivs  hccn  in  some  ini- 
|K)rtant  re.spocLn  OKxlilied  by  bin  siiccew  iik.  poncen- 
Hions  have  also  \>ccn  niaile  on  tlie  '  ;i.]iolii;,'etic  '  side 
t«  such  an  extent  as  su};gest>i  the  jMiKsjliility  of  an 
ultimate  agreement  between  the  two  puriifr*  in  the 
controversy.  Thu.s  B.  Weiss,  in  the  uarain'^ph  of 
bis  IntroaudUm  (1889)  devoted  to  the  'liiuita  of 
the  historicity'  of  John's  g^pel,  txiinta  out  that, 
writing  as  he  did  at  such  a  diktanoe  of  time  from 
the  inciiionts  he  lia«l  witnessed  and  the  iliscourHes 
he  hatl  heard,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
unreasonable  to  exiiect  that  at  le;ust  tiie  loii:^('r 
diseourseii  8hoiii<l  be  reprtxiurtHl  word  for  word. 
John's  manner  of  repnMlueing  the  words  of  Jesus 
in  fact,  eharacteiisea  by  great  freedom,  hia  purpose 
bnng  not  merely  to  reproduce  them  but  at  the 
aame  time  to  explain  tneni  and  bring  out  their 
inner  nieanini;.  With  this  view  not  merely  the 
actual  |ibia.-»eolo;;y  but  also  flie  bi^<tori^al  f-etting 
ha-  been  frei|iienlly  niodilied,  tiie  evaii;.'elist  carinj; 
only  for  the  eti-rnal  si;;iiiliiaiii-o  of  what  be  liad 
to  tell.  Precisely  because  be  was  an  a{H>stle  could 
he  do  this  witiiont  embarrassment  or  hesitation. 
What  applies  to  his  reproductiim  of  the  speeches 
applies  also  to  tlie  narrative  portion  of  his  work, 
where  he  often  sncrifices  the  actual  connection,  and 
mmlilies  the  historical  colour  of  events  in  the 
interests  of  bin  one  juimary  oliject.  The  failure 
of  memitry  in  an  old  man  must  also  \hs  taken  into 
account.  The  view  thus  Ixiblly  taken  by  Wei.ss 
is  substantially  also  that  of  Itinschlaj;  and  others 
who  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  obvious  marks  of 
growth  and  development  which  are  seen  when  the 
uleos  of  the  fonrth  gospel  are  eomuared  with  those 
set  forth  in  the  synoptical  trailition,  and  who 
reoo^'niM'  that  the  autiior  of  the  former,  whoever 
he  wan,  iuu-»t,  whether  consciously  or  uneonNoiously, 
to  m»nie  extent  liave  been  crtn  vinj;-  back  into  a 
previous  generation  the  matured  thoughts  of  his 
own  time.  It  remains  to  add  that  the  external 
testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the  son  ol  ZelnHlee 
is  extremely  weak;  Us  namo  is  not  asRoeiated 
with  the  «!os|)el  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  ftl 
century,  and  the  story  of  the  manner  in  which, 
•exliiiifeii  l»y  his  fellow-iliM'iples  and  bislio|>H.  he 
M'lote  iloivn  everytbin;;  in  bis  own  name"  while 
'all  should  certify  it,'  as  uiven  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon,  is  ohvioosly  legenwiy  (compare  JoHM). 

Fi»r  tlie  litoratiirt-  of  the  sulijtot,  ceo  the  New  Testa- 
ment lnln»{'iftuni'<ii(  HiU'enf. M  (  l«7''l.  Itle.-k  i  4tlied.  by 
.Man.;. .ill.  \«\\),  M<^ltziiinTin  (  LM  ed.  IHSC.i,  bii.I  W.  l»8(-id 
ed.  IS^'.';  KhK  trsiis,  1S.S7)_  nuil  »1«<>  Sunday'si  Anlhnrtliip 
<IH'I  Hmtoriciil  CIki r<irttr  nl  t/u  hHiiiih  ilS7l.''). 
J'r  Siiti<l»v  onvtfiueiitly  arranges  iie»l<  in  writ,  rs  on  tlie 
Milirct  iiit.i  four  clajiS'i  :  (\)  TIh^.-  who  iii.nnt.iin  tlie 
Juluuuuu«  suthorahij»  and  oomplete  auth«uticitjr  of  the 


I  gospel,  such  as  .\lford,  Kllict.tt,  Westcott,  tV^pari. 
wiesc-ler,  and  (with  »on>e  cjualilicatioii )  Luthaidt;  to 
this  Litt  ought  to  be  .idded  the  nauit-a  of  Siiluinii,  Ugl.t- 
foot,  Exra  .\blM>t,  and  imli-id  of  almost  all  Kni^lish  or 
Catholic  churchini  ii  who  h  ive  written  ■■ii  thi'  sul.j'  ct. 
Writt'rs  who  maintain  Joluiiiiniiv  .jr  i: n  .ii;it<j  .((ihnriir.ne 
authorship  nnd  iiu  ilitu  ci  authinticiiy  m  the  tirst  de^ne. 
the  nanio*  hi  if  nu  ntioiu  il  iH-iiig  tltoae  of  Liicke  ('wliot* 
work  in  8tiU  one  uf  the  undisputed  clasniis  of  fulphcal 
cnticiBUi  *  ),  iJkek,  Ewald  (with  some  qiiaiilicjition  i, 
Meyer,  and  Orr,  to  which  add  the  naiiu!«  of  Ik y«chl»g, 
Uittidil,  B.  M\  ittn,  and  <»l  Dr  Sanday  liini!.elf  ( '  To  me  it  i» 
far  inoie  probahle  that  [the  diKcoursef]  rt  iirrM'iit  only 
the  natural,  Kpoutaneoua,  uncontcion*  dev.  lopiiant  that 
the  original  elements  of  fact  have  undergone  in  U>« 
apostle's  mind.  It  csnnot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  [they] 
are  to  a  certain  extent  unauthentic,  but  thiit  is  ratli«r 
in  form  and  disposition  than  in  matter  and  subatano; '  \. 
{'.\)  Writers  maintaining  mediate  or  immediate  Jnhan- 
nine  authorship  and  qualified  antkentictty  in  the  second 
degree,  such  as  Kenan  (  Vie  df  J'Mut,  13tb  ed.  IHilU 
Weizsacker  and  Witticlien,  to  which  names  add  those  of 
KeusH  and  Hase.  (4)  Writers  who  deny  the  Jobas- 
nine  authorship  and  authenticity  entirely  —  HiigSS- 
feld,  Keim,  Scholten,  Sir  R  Hau«on,  .1.  J.  Taylor;  to 
tliii  class  belong  also  Meijboom,  Il<H;kKtra  and  Lomaa 
(initch),  Havet,  A.  U^ville,  J.  H^ville  (French),  and  of 
i-jiglish  writen,  8.  Davidson,  the  author  of  Suprmatunl 
JMigum,  and  E.  A.  Abbott,  wboae  able  article  'Oaa|idi' 
in  the  Snepdonmlia  Brikmnitm  contauu  an  intersmg 
view  of  tbs  Phdonie  slraentB  io  the  RoapeL  Theie  sm 
valnabls  expositonr  works  on  tbe  Johannine  wiit  nffi  hf 
LM»  (18»k  BwaU  (1861-CS).  and  Keoaa  ( 187«|:  m 
stso  the  winmrtsritt  en  ths  ioartb  gospel  by  Mtjtt 
(new  ed.  Hsysr-Weiss,  1880:  fins,  tisaa),  Gedet  (laM- 
G6;  Eng.  tnma  1877 K  KeO  (1881),  Wssteett  (Ml), 
IMunnuer  f  1W2),  Sadler  (18«<)  snd  .Milligan  i  lSg:i). 

Jolin,  tiie  name  of  a  long  line  of  |Kti>ej»,  the 
iiuiiii>er  of  whom  is  variously  state<l  by  dillVrent 
historians.  John  VIII.  (872-'82)  is  .stvied  the  IX. 
by  some  writers,  who,  accepting  tlie  !-t4>ry  ol 
Pope  Joan  (q.v.),  reckon  her  as  John  VIII  : 
and  John  K\.  (985  %)  is  ah*o  called  XVI.  by 
those  who  place  before  liiiu  another  John  wlio  died 
within  a  few  days  of  his  election.  Witiiont  enter* 
in<;  into  Ibis  (|ue.stioji,  it  will  sutbee  to  say  thai 
the  la*»t  of  the  line  of  po|>e.s  called  John  i?*  Joliii 
XXllI.,  who  tilled  tbe  |.aiKil  chair  most  nnworlbily 
in  1410-15.  The  following  ij4i|k.'s  of  this  name 
appear  to  deserve  some  special  notice.— J uUN  XIL 
was  the  son  of  Alberioo,  and  grandson  of  the  noto- 
rious Marozia,  who,  dniing  the  pontificate  off  John 
X.  (0l:^27),  mlcd  with  almost  supreme  pover  at 
Rome.  John  was  ori^nally  named  Oetavianus 
I  and.  bein^  electoil  pope  in  tlnou;^li  the  \ioIeiire 
of  the  dominant  party  when  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  the  first  in  the  papal  line  to  originate 
the  since  familiar  ^>nu-tice  of  chaninng  his  name. 
The  Emperor  Otho  in  9<>.3  in  a  s}  nisi  of  the  clera>', 
overstepping  all  the  ordinary  roles  of  caaon&l 
prooedan  nod  le^al  precedent,  caused  sentence  of 
deposition  fur  scandalous  life  to  be  pronounced 
aijainst  John,  and  Leo  VIII.  to  l>e  ehn-ted  in  his 
ste;i<I.  John,  bow('\'er,  !.■  i  iiN  reil  Itoine  in  the 
follow inj;  year  with  a  siron;,'  party  and  diov*  out 
Leo  ;  hut  hi-s  career  was  ctit  short  by  a  dishonour 
able  death. — John  XXII.  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  tlie  popes  of  Avignon.  He  was  Uim  at 
Cahnrs  in  1244,  and  was  elected  po|)e  in  1316,  on 
the  death  of  Clement  V.  Attempting;  Ut  cArrj-  out 
in  very  altered  circumstances  tbe  va-st  anil  eoni- 
iire|ieii»i\e  policy  of  Crejiory  \\\.  and  liniiMent 
III.,  .Iiiim  inl.'ilMised  bis  aiithoii!\  in  the  iiinl'"«l 
for  the  im|HTial  crown  Ijetween  Louis  of  Ihivaria 
and  Frederick  of  Austria,  fay  not  only  esfmusing 
the  cause  of  tlie  latter  but  even  excommunicating 
his  rival.  The  diet  of  Fmnlcfort  refused  to  obey, 
anil  a  lonp  contest  ensued,  not  only  in  Germany 
but  aUo  in  Italy,  where  the  fJuelph  or  papal  party 
was  repie>.'nteii  liy  Holwrt.  kin:;  .if  N'a]ile>,  P  nsie- 
rick  of  Sicily  being  tbe  chief  leader  uf  the  (ihibcl 
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linos.  Tlie  Inttor  wa^^  plnciHl  by  Jolin  umler  the 
sunn-  Imiji  wliicli  liad  alicinly  l»eeii  procliiimeil 
a^tiiii-  t  LouiH ;  liiit  ill  1;<'J7  l.niiii*  came  to  Italy 
in  |M-i>oii,  iuu\  having  U:eu  cruwutnl  at  Milan  wiiii 
the  iron  cruwn,  advanced  npon  Koine,  expelled  tlic 
papal  |p}^to.  and  was  crowued  eaiperor  iii  the 
ehureli  of  8t  l'et«r'a  by  two  LomiNtfd  biskopa. 
launeiliAteiy  on  Iuh  coronation  he  proceeded  to 
hold  an  asMinVtly,  in  which  he  caused  the  pope, 
untler  liiit  ori^nnal  name  of  James  <lc  OiliorN,  to 
be  tliiioc  Hinntnoned  to  answer  a  cliftr<,'e  of  li('iL'>y 
anil  hrfiicli  of  l<'altv  after  whieli  he  i-uusi^d  liiiii 
to  be  depo^eti,  and  Veter  de  Corvai^,  a  monk,  to 
be  elected  pope,  under  tlia  MUM  of  Nicholas  V. 
Them  lueasares,  however,  trara  attended  with 
little  renalt.  Louia  retoniM  to  Gennany,  and  the 
(>ncli>hic  predoniinance  at  Rome  was  restored,  the 
patMiI  I e^ireaentative  resinuiiij;  hia  anthority.  Bnt 
Jolin  WII.  m.-ver  |K!r'«iiiHllN  visited  Hoiiu',  lnoiii;,' 
tlieil  at  Avi),'iion  in  l.i.U,  when,  nltiiout;li  \sitljoiit 
incMiiiin;,'  tlie  («u^pll■i•lIl  of  personal  aij^'ratiili^f'- 
uieut,  he  had  accumulated  in  the  papal  treasury 
the  eaormona  euni  of  18,000,000  florins  4rf  geM* 

Johll«  kins  of  Encland,  the  ynnngeMt  of  the 
five  «nnM  of  Henrv  II.  and  Qaeeii  Kleanor,  wan 
bom  at  Oxford.  24111  I)ecenil»er  lltiT.  At  hiii 
birth  hi«  father,  who  had  providwl  for  liin  elder 
brothen^,  calleW  liini  .lolin  Laoklaml.  and  tiie  name 
Ktuck  to  him.  liut  the  Ihiv  watt  Heuni-H  darling, 
and  he  betrotlied  bini  to  his  wealthy  oooein, 
Hawisa  of  Gloooeeter,  made  the  new  feudal  tenants 
of  bvbuid  do  boma^  to  John  as  well  a«  himmtf 
in  1177,  and  sent  hini  to  Irehuid  as  ^'ovcrtKu  in 
II8S.  Although  John's  niiscondnct  niul  w.uiion 
inHolenot*  WM)n  comjielled  his  rt'tall,  Hmry  ohtained 
til**  |>.>]H*«  coiysent  to  hin  l^ing  crownod  king  of 
Irt-hiii'l  ;  hut  the  coronation  never  t<K)k  place,  and 
in  IIMI  the  annouucernent  that  John  was  among 
his enetniett  ;<avc  tlie  king  Win  death-blow,  Uicharu 
oa  ys  aeeenaioa  bestowed  four  Eng Ush  sliires  and 
other  lands  on  John,  and  married  him  to  HawiHa. 
No  sen^e  of  gratitude,  however,  ht-M  .J>ilni  lioiu 
endeavouring  to  -ieize  the  rro\Mi  <iuiiii;j  liii  haul 
captivity  in  AM^ttia  :  Imt  he  was  panioncil  uihI 
treated  with  great  (-h  tm  ru-y,  and  wiim  noiuiiiated 
his  succeMHor  oy  hi.«  Inother  on  his  deathbed.  In 
the  12ih  century  the  principle  of  primogeniture 
was  hat  imperfectly  adopted,  and  although  Artliur, 
the  iweive-year-old  son  of  John's  elder  hmther 
Geoffrey,  apiiears  to  modem  eves  beyond  quef>tion 
tho  righltiil  hfir  to  the  tdnwie,  tlie  general 
opinion  of  liis  own  day  was  in  favour  ot  .lolm, 
who  hail  tin'  noiiiinat ion  of  the  late  kin;,'.  .More 
over,  at  hi.s  coronation  at  Westminster,  which 
took  place  on  27th  May  1190,  the  old  English 
doctrine  of  election  to  tiie  crown  was  for  the  last 
time  formally  asserted,  nor  did  any  man  dissents 
On  the  Continent,  however,  the  hHroni*  of  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Toumine  acknowledg»Ml  Arthur,  wlione 
clftiia-.  ,\i  r>-  f<u|i|Hirtt'«l  l>y  Pliilip  of  Fiance,  llul 
A<|iu'airi''  \\a«  »<•.  umhI  to  John  hy  the  energy 
of  III-  iiH.ihi  r  Kleanor,  and  in  .May  12tK»  he  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  off  Philip,  married  his  niece 
Bluche  to  Philips  son  Loiib,  and  reeelved  Arthur's 
homage  for  Brittany.  Bnt  in  tho  same  year  he 
penmiuled  his  Aqaitaniaa  and  Nonaaii  Msnops  to 
annul  his  marriage  with  his  coiisin,  and  nmrried 
Isabel,  the  rhild  heirem  of  Anf^ttl^me;  by  whieh 
■etioli  I  i.Ct.  iidcd  Iwith  the  house  of  ( I  lolleesi 
WhI  the  jHiweiful  family  of  La  Marciie,  one  of 
vbom  wa»>  l«-irothei|  to  the  heiress.  In  the  war 
that  enaned,  Arthur,  while  entleavouring  to  i-np- 
tore  his  grandmother  Eleanor,  at  the  coMtle  of 
Miiabeoa,  was  satprised  by  John  and  token 
orisoner.  Before  Kaster  IIRKI  he  was  dead ;  mnr- 
aert^l  by  J«din'«  order*,  if  not  l«y  tiie  king's  own 
ban<l.  men  said.  This  crime  c«ist  John  Iuh  con- 
liMBtAl  dooUntoos*  Fhilip  at  onconarehsd  against 


him,  cni)tnroil  city  after  city,  and  finally,  in  Man  h 
1204,afn>r  a  seven  inontiis'  siege,  took  KinglJichanl  s 
'saucy  ciL-tle,'  the  Clu'iteau  tuullard  it-sell,  Jolm 
making  Hcaix:ely  an  eflort  against  him.  Only  a 
portion  of  AqnitaiM  was  left  to  the  English  kwg. 
nor  could  he  recover  more  by  tlie  short  oompaigua 
he  made  in  Poitou  in  ISO0  and  1214. 

The  lirst  period  of  John's  reign  thus  cikIm  with 
the  separation  of  Normandy  (Il'(>4  i.  whiih  e.nn- 
pelieil  iliose  who  held  lands  in  ImhIi  i<iuiitrie>  t<i 
make  choice  of  one:  hence/inward  the  l.arons  of 
England  are  English.  Immediately  after,  in  1205, 
John  cntiTcil  on  hi»  quarrel  with  the  church,  the 
occasion  being  a  disputed  election  to  tho  MCh* 
Itishopric  of  Oanterbui}'.  The  matter  was  rs> 
ferrea  to  the  pope.  Innocent  HI.,  and  in  1807 
he  had  Stephen  Langton,  an  English  cardinal 
at  Itome,  a  man  of  great  learning  ami  piety, 
;  elected,  and  cotiseeiaud  him  when  John  liad 
furiously  declined  to  receive  him.  In  I'JtKS  the 
kingdom  was  idoced  tinder  the  Interdict  (<i.v.). 
Jolm  retaliated  by  ctmliscating  the  property  of 
the  clergy  who  oWyed  the  iuterdleti  snu  dri\  ing 
the  bisliiqis  into  exile.  Otherwise,  too,  lie  acted 
vigorously.  He  com|»elIed  William,  king  of  Scot- 
land, will)  had  joined  his  enemies,  to  <lo  him 
homage  (I'iOD),  put  down  a  relK-liioj!  in  Ireland 
(1210),  and  sulnlued  Lleweilvii,  the  imleiiendent 
nrince  of  Wales  (1212).  ftleiuiwhilc  John  had 
Deen  solemnly  excommunicated  (121)9),  and  now, 
in  1212,  the  pope  issued  a  bnll  de|M)oing  him  fnHu 
his  kingdom,  and  absolred  his  subjects  from  their 
alliance;  a  crusade  was  proclaimed,  and  to  IMiilip 
was  intni*led  the  exe<'ution  of  the  sentence.  John, 
outlawed  hy  the  rlniti'li,  iimi  li.iti  il  fnj  hjs  ciui  lty 
and  tyraimy  by  his  sulijettt-,  tmiiHi  his  p^isition 
untenable,  anil  was  compelled  \o  make  abject 
submission  to  Itome.  Uu  15tli  May  121S  he  le- 
signed  his  crown  to  the  pone's  envoy  at  Dover, 
and  agreed  to  hold  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  henceforth  as  fiefs  of  the  papacy,  and  to 
pay  a  thousand  marks  yearly  as  tril»ute.  This 
shamefiil  snbmi.ssion  closes  the  focond  part  of 
Joliu's  ieii,ii.  Eor  Innocent  the  degrading  exac- 
tion was  a  false  step.  From  this  iieriod  may  lie 
dated  the  hostility  to  tbopftpscy  whteh  colmiBoted 
in  the  Ueformation. 

Philipt  wrathful  and  disappointed,  turned  bis 
forces  against  Fiaoders}  but  an  English  fleet 
suqirisea  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  and  with 
otily  the  sailors  on  Istard,  and  captuied  .^N)  xettaelo 
an<i  liunitMl  ](N)  more.  This  put  an  end  to  all  talk 
of  invasion,  and  in  1214  John  made  a  caiiipai;^n  in 
Foitou.  Most  of  the  barons,  however,  retiiseil  to 
serve  ahroa<l,  and,  I'hilip  having  crushed  the  em- 
peror and  bis  allies  at  Uouvines  (27th  July  ),  John 
returned  to  enter  on  the  struggle  with  his  'subjects 
which  occupied  all  the  remainder  of  his  reign; 
and  now  for  the  fii»t  time  in  English  historv  we 
see  the  barons,  clergy,  and  |>eople  rang***!  siile  by 
side  a;,'ainst  the  tyranny  of  the  king.  A  demand 
tliat  John  should  keep  ids  ikatli  and  ri>slore  the 
laws  of  Henrj  I.  was  scornfully  reji'cte<l.  John 
relieii  mainly  np^in  the  support  of  the  iHt|ip,  but 
he  also  took*  tbe  white  cross,  and  endeavoured  to 
detach  the  clergy  with  the  heavy  bribe  of  free 
election  to  bislH>prics— but  vainly,  to  their  honour 
U>  it  said.    Preparations  for  >\ar  U>;:an  on  Imtli 

sides.      .-\lHillt    East«-r'tlie  ailiiN  "f  (ioi|  jilid  l!<ily 

Chiin-h.' under  four  greiit  earls  and  tuii\  l»aruns, 
Asi>enilde<l  at  Stamford  and  niatche'l  tn  Lmidon  : 
they  met  the  king  at  Hunnyniede,  and  on  the  Idlh 
Julie  1215  was  signml  ihe  lireat  Charter  (Magna 
(Miarta),  the  ha-i-*  of  the  English  cons! itiitioo.  Ib 
.August  the  |H.|.e  annulled  the  rhniter,  and  the 

war  bloke  out  a;>'iiin.  ,101111  had  a  sh.ire  i>f  tho 
military  talent  ol  his  family,  and  the  liist  siicei^ssrs 
were  all  on  hb  side,  until  the  haraas  called  over 
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tlin  (laiij)liiii  of  I'miice  to  Iw  their  leader.  Louis 
liiii<l<Hl  in  May  121G,  and  JohnV  fortunes  became 
desperate.  Vet  tlie  Enjrli^h  leaders  had  already 
liegun  to  di!4tru8t  their  foroigD  alitw,  Mid  m  nntnber 
were  even  prpparin*;  to  renew  ^leir  allegiance, 
when  death  overtook  the  kin;;  at  Newark,  on  19th 
Octol>er  1210,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  a;^. 

For  John's  chanusUsr,  sec  the  excolli  nt  »PC4>unt,s  of  h  » 
rei|{ii  in  Pi-arson'*  lluUyry  of  EtutUitui  (vol.  li.  ISliT), 
Creen'a  Shorter  Hi*torti,tMA  SHnbba's  prvfiioe  to  Walter  of 
('nrr<\t,y  ( voL  \l  1873 ).  Hee  aUo  Stuub^'s  C<mttitutu»uil 
Ih-^iorii  I  vol.  i  ).  and  The  EaHg  PlatUiujenet*  in  'Epochs 
(if  .M<"iirn  History;'  Panli,  Otiehichtt  von  Etuftand  ( voL 
iii.  LS.%H  ) ;  .md,  ilowrn  to  the  loss  of  Nonuaiidv.  Nur^ate, 
Snfftawi  under  the  Angevin  King$  (vol  ii. 

John  IIm  kitiK  nf  France,  aarnmned  tlie  Good, 
the  son  of  Philip  V^I.,  was  \^nm  in  1319,  and  suc- 
cef'dcil  liis  fjiihi'r  in  I.VjO.  In  lSi><)  he  wan  taken 
prison. T  hy  IMwunl  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers 
and  carriiMl  to  England.  After  tlie  treaty  of 
BreUgny  (1360)  he  returne<l  home,  leaving  his 
MMSonu  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  as  hostaue,  till  he 
•honld  fulfil  the  terms  of  hu  ransom.  But  in  the 
neaatime  the  duke  escaped  iMiek  to  Ftanoe^  Jolui, 
however,  ehivmtronsly  kept  hb  word,  ttid  returned 
to  London  early  in  i:i(>4 ;  out  he  died  on  8th  April  in 
that  saiuo  year,  without  having  re^jained  his  free- 
dom.   His  eldest  son,  Ciiarle>i  V.,  succeeded  hiin. 

JolnL  the  hlind  king  of  Bobemiii,  the  son  of 
CSooat  Henry  III.  of  Luxenilnug  (ftfterwards  the 
Emperor  Uenrjr  VIL),  wu  bom  on  10th  Augnat 
1296,  and,  having  married  (1310)  the  hdreea  of 
Bolieniia,  was  crowned  king  of  that  countrj*  in 
1311.  In  the  stru^'K'*  lK>twcen  tlie  rival  lionf»o!< 
of  Aiisiiia  1111(1  Havnriii  for  the  inijM'rial  <■rll^^rl 
he  trained  the  victory  for  the  latter  at  Muliiilorf 
in  i:<'22.  In  13.33-3.)  he  was  warring  in  Italy  on 
tielialf  of  the  Guelphic  nartv.  In  1334  he  married 
Beatrix  of  tlie  French  lloarbon  house,  and  thence- 
lormird  was  an  active  ally  of  the  French  kinf ; 
he  went  to  his  assistanoe  aradnst  the  Encdish  in 
1346.  and  fell  at  Crtk;y  (26th  August).  He  ha-l 
been  hlind  since  1340.  During  bis  reign  iSiiesia 
Was  ocquircil  froiii  Poland. 

John  Dory.  See  Dorv. 

John  of  An.stria  was  a  natnrat  son  of  the 

Eiin><  ior  Cliarlrs  V.  and  Iiurlwira  Rlonih»>rg  of 
lljili.-hon,  and  wa.s  born  24tli  February  l.VlT.  He 
N\ji.s  caiiy  lirouglit  to  Spain,  anil  aft«T  tin-  death 
of  hi.s  father  wtw  acknowleilged  hy  his  half  brather 
Philip  II.  Honours  and  an  annual  allowance  were 
bestowed  u|ioa  him,  and  he  was  educat««l  along 
with  the  Prince  of  Pannn  and  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  bnt  his 
own  bent  was  towards  war,  and  in  1570  he  recei%'ed 
the  conitnand  of  an  nnny  sent  against  the  rebel- 
lious Moor^i  in  Granada,  whom  Ik*  completely  nN>ted 
out  of  the  c<»untry — hignaliHing  himself  at  once  by 
valour  and  by  crueltv.  On  the  7lli  Octolier  l.>71,  with 
the  united  fleets  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  Venice, 
he  defeated  tiie  Turks  in  the  gkmous  battle  of 
Le]wnt<k.  Discord  braikinff  out  among  the  allies, 
iVin  .John  separated  himself  from  the  rest,  took 
Tuni-i,  and  conceived  the  sriicme  of  ff>rniing  a 
kingiloiii  for  liiiiiN<'lf  in  the  north  of  Africa,  ihit 
Philip,  jealous  of  this  design,  sent  him  to  Milan 
to  oliscrve  the  (Jenoese  ;  and  afterwanU,  in  1576, 
as  viceroy  to  the  Netherlands.  In  this  capacity 
he  sought  to  win  the  favoor  of  tlie  neople  by 
mildness;  but  being  left  nnaopported  by  Philip 
lie  was  hard  pressed  for  a  time,  till  the  Miival  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma  with  troops  enabled  him  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  Spain  W  the  victory  of 
(iemhloiirs  over  \\  illiaiii  the  Sili-nt  in  l."»77.  But 
Philip  was  now  apprehensive  that  he  might  make 
himself  king  of  the  Netherland.«,  and  Don  John's 
untimely  death  in  his  ratrenclied  camp  st  Naninr, 
m  lal  Octobar  1078|  was  not  without  sospidon  of 


{loison.  See  Sir  W.  Stirling- Maxwell's  niagDifioent 
work,  Don  John  uf  Auttria  (2  vols.  1883). 

John  of  Cannt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth 
son  of  Edward  111  ,  wiis  iMjrn  *J4th  .lunc  i:t44>  at 
Ghent,  during  bis  fathers  visit  to  Flamlers.  In 
13.")9  he  iiiaitieil  Ulanche,  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
I^ncaster,  and  himself  was  ci-eate<l  duke  in  1362. 
Three  years  after  her  death  be  niarrietl  in  1372 
Constance,  daughtor  of  Pedro  the  Crael  of  Castile, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Idng  of  Castile,  tbousfa 
the  countiy  and  crown  were  seized  and  held 
by  Henry  of  Trastaniare.  The  niilitar>'  expedi- 
tions which  .lohn  organised  against  his  riv.d  all 
pn»veil  unsuccessful.  Towjinls  the  close  of  hus 
aged  father's  reign  .lohn  graiUially  K-canie  the 
most  intlnential  peim>nage  in  the  reH-ilin.  He  was 
an  ambitions  man,  and  put  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  partv  of  his  brother  the  Black  Pnnce,  and 
is  suspected  of  having  entertained  the  design  of 
Hucceeiling  his  father  as  king.  He  also  oitposed 
the  party  of  the  clerg>',  and  lent  sup|H»rt  t«  Wyclif 
i  and  his  followers.  Hut  lie  \\a^  \v\y  unpopular 
with  the  common  iwople;  aii<l  diiiiiiu  Wat  Tylers 
revolt  they  hurnetf  his  ]>alace  of  the  Savoy,  in 
Loiifion.  The  young  king  Kidianl,  (listrusting 
him  too,  contrived  to  send  him  away  on  another 
expedition  for  the  raooveiy  of  hia  erown  in  Spain. 
On  this  occasion  John  eonchtded  a  definite  peace 
with  Henry  of  Trastaniare,  in  virtue  of  M-hicb 
John's  daughter  Catharine  should  8ucce«'4l  as  <jii«?a 
of  ("astile.  On  his  return  to  England  afli  i  three 
years'  absence  he  wn.s  able  to  reconcile  tlie  young 
King  to  his  (John's)  brother  Thomas  of  W<K».Nt<xk, 
Duke  of  (tlouccster.  After  this  Uichanl  II.  se«nis 
to  have  reptmed  more  confidence  in  John,  for  lie 
made  him  Duke  of  Aquitaioe,  anc^  entrusted  him 
with  several  emhasries  to  France.  But  Jofan  ef 
Gaunt  gradually  cciiscd  t«  l»e  a  factor  in  English 
jKilitics,  and  died  on  'M  Kehrimiy  WM.  On  the 
death  of  his  swond  wife  he  had  married  in  1.196 
hia  mistress,  Catharine  .Sm  viifonl,  by  whom  he 
was  already  the  father  <>f  three  sons  and  s 
daoj^hter.  These  were  legitimated  in  1307,  sad 
from  the  ddeet  was  descended  Henry  VH. 

John  of  L<'y<hMi  (properly  .John  lU-nrk'-U- 
zoon,  lUiuckcIs,  or  litx  khold)  was  Isini  at  Lcvilen 
in  1.t09.  He  wandeieil  alsiut  for  S4tme  time  as  s 
journeyman  tailor,  settled  in  Leyden  as  merchant 
and  innkeeper,  and  was  not«d  for  his  abilities 
an  orator.  Adopting  the  opinions  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, he  became  one  of  their  wandering  pmplieta. 
In  15.33  be  cntiie  to  Mi'uister,  a  ml,  \Nheii  Mutthi*'- 
sen  lost  his  lite  in  1.5.34,  IsM^aiiie  his  Hucccs.s<>r. 
Setti[i;:up  in  Miinstcr  *  the  kingdom  of  Zion,hpa|v 
plicil  in  an  extravagant  manner  the  ^rinciple^uf  the 
Old  Testament  theocracy,  and  ostablishol  polygamy 
and  community  of  giMMs.  In  June  1535  the  citi 
was  taken  by  the  Ilishon  of  Miinster.  John  SM 
his  chief  acconiplioes  suffered  death  with  cirenB> 
stances  nf  fearful  cruelty  ( Jannarv  26,  LVW).  Sst 
ANAI1AITIST.S  ;  and  Hanierling's  k^rn./  mn  Sim. 

John  of  Nepomiilu  Sec  Nkpomuk. 
John  of  SaUslNiiT*  Saltsbvrt. 

John  o*  i;roal'.<*  nonH<',  in  Caithncs.s,  II 

mile  W.  «>f  Duncaiisitjiy  H<*aii.  and  IIS  miles  N.  ot 
Wick,  was,  according  to  tnnlitioti,  an  «H  taj:o!iAl 
building  with  eight  doors  and  windows  and  an 
eight-sideil  uble  within,  built  by  John  o'  Groat  to 
prevent  dissensions  as  to  precodenea  aamng  tha 
eight  different  branches  of  nts  hunily.  Wliatever 
the  origin  of  the  legenil.  which  n-semhles  that  of 
the  Riiuiid  Table,  it  is  certain  that  W'twet^'U  1496 
and  1.V2.T  there  wits  oiie  '.lohn  o'tirotof  Duncans- 
bav,  bail  lie  to  the  Earl  in  those  jmirts,'  and  pn>l>- 
ably  a  Hidlander.  An  outline  on  the  turf  marks 
the  site  of  the  bouse ;  and  the  neighbouring  hotel 
(1876)  h«s»  appropriately  enoagfa*  an  oetagoMt 
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'Fne  Maidenkirk  to  John  o'  Groat'a' 
iBnina)  is  Ihe  Soottiih  eaaivaleiat  of  *  from  Dmi  to 
Beerahehii,*  Maidenkirk  Ming  Kirkmaulfln  in  the 
M II I  i  of  ( ial  loway.  Vw  *  John  o'  GraM's  brnkto,' 

■ee  Cowuv. 

J^Bf  PRwnm.  8m  Pbb>tbb  Johk. 

John  the  BaptiHtf  the  foreninner  of  Clni^t, 
llie  sun  of  the  pnwt  Zaciiarins  and  VAi/ji- 
ix'tli,  the  oonain  of  Mary,  the  niotlier  of  om 
Lord.  He  waa  a  Nasirite  from  Im  hirth,  and  he 
propared  hiniMlf  for  hii  nuaaion  by  years  of  aelf- 
dladpUne  in  the  de«ert,  niitil  nt  length  lio 
amieared  to  startle  his  heareni  with  the  preacliin^' 
of  n;|K?nt;iritL'.  The  rite  of  hiiittisin  wliieh  he 
a'lniinisU'ie<l  w(i«  ji  token  ami  Hj  iiilKtl  of  re|M>ntanco 
and  foi;:iveiu'.-<'*  oi  preparatory  to  tinil  huptiMMi 
to  foHow.  tlif  (listinrtive  quality  of  which  was  to 
he  tliu  i^Ut  of  r<-;;i'iicriitiun  through  the  powerof  tbe 
Holy  Spirit.  With  the  baptism  of  Jeaus  Um  men 
Mpedal  olifee  of  the  foremnner  eeaaed,  and  aooti 
after  Ida  ministrj*  oinie  to  a  riose.  He  liad  fenrleHsly 
denounced  Herod  AnlipiiH  for  taking;  HerodiitM,  Iiih 
brother  I'liilip'H  wife,  ami  was  afconlinglv  fhuig 
int<i  priiKin,  wliere  ere  Ion;;  lie  was  execule<[  at  the 
re«jue«t  of  Halome.  tlip  <laiigliter  of  the  alian<lonciI 
Berodtaa.  Tlie  Mandieaiw  or  ZaliiaiiK  (q.v.)  still 
einim  to  be  his  diadplea.  John  tlie  Baptist  was 
from  an  early  date  regarded  in  England  aa  the 
pntrcm  taint  of  the  oummon  people,  and  great 
inanonic  fcwtivalf*  continut?  to  \>e  held  tm  St  John's 
Day,  the  24lli  of  June.  Jb'or  tlie  Kuighbs  of  St 
John,  see  UospiTALLBiM. 


Johnaoil.  A  M*HK\V,  |HjIiticiitii  of  lniinhle  hirth^ 
th*"  wvfnteeiiili  pre^tident  of  the  Lnited  States, 
wiu  iMtrn  at  Ualei^h,  North 
Carolina.  December  28,  1(M)8. 
Hia  fatlier  waa  drowDoa  while 
attempting  the  reaene  of  a  friend  when  An- 
draw  waa  but  four  years  old.  At  the  a;;e  of 
t«n  he  heeanie  a  tailor-  iL|i|iieiitii-e.  nn<\  witli 
the  h«dp  of  a  follow  uurknriU  learm-d  to  read. 
In  l!^'2i  he  went  to  Ijiiirenx,  Smth  Candina,  to 
work  a^  a  journeviaaa,  aiul  two  veam  later  enii- 
mled  to  <  ;re«>nville,  Tannesaee.  'there  he  married 
Ellaa  M'Cardle,  a  yonnff  girl  of  ednoation  and 
sent,  who  taught  um  lo  write*  and  tn  other 


 rg|  EvK  or  St,  one  of  the  moat  joyou)* 

festivals  M  Christendom  during  the  middle  a-^cs, 
oelehmtwl  on  niidHunimer  eve.  FVoin  the  aoconnt 
iriveii  of  it  hy  (iiiinin  in  his  Ikittwlu-  Mijtholtxjir  it 
woiiM  ,iji|ii-ar  to  ha\e  lie<?n  ohservjMl  witii  similar 
ritex  ill  everj'  country  of  Europe.  Fires  were 
liindled  chiedy  in  the  atreeta  and  market-places  of 
the  towns:  MOMtinMa  thqr  vera  bleese<f  bv  the 
parish  nrieal,  bat*  aa  a  mie,  they  were  seenlar  in 
their  cnaracter.  Tlie  voung  people  leaped  over 
the  flames,  or  threw  (lowers  and  garlands  into 
thenj.  with  ruerry  Mhoutin;;s,  Honi;-«,  and  dances. 
In  Krijiland  the  jxiople  on  the  Kve  of  St  .lohn's 
Went  into  the  wimhU  and  Itroke  down  hraiiches 
of  trees,  which  they  brought  to  their  homeft  and 
d  over  their  doors,  to  make  good  the  propliecy 
ting  ftho  fiaptiat}  that  matiy  abould  r^jowe  in 
hia'Wrth.  It  ww  a  lingi'ring  belief  of  the  Iriah 
jje«i««ntry  that  the  nouIk  of  all  people  on  tliin  night 
leave  their  iKniie'*,  nnd  wander  to  their  ultimate 
placf"  of  death  Kv  l.iiid  or  nea  -a  notion  tli.vt  may 
lhn>w  li;;ht  on  tlie  wide-piead  en;<loni  of  wjitehing 
or  •'ittin;;  nit  awake  on  St  .lohfi's  eve.  In  Knj;- 
laod  it  was  iielievtHl  that  if  any  one  Hat  up  fanting 
all  night  in  the  church  p<irch  he  would  .sec  the 
anirita  of  those  who  were  to  die  in  the  pariah  during 
toe  enining  twelve  meatbi  eome  and  Icnock  at  the 
church  diMtr  in  the  order  and  amnwinn  in  which 
they  were  to  die. 

8MHonuif& 


r«i7riclkt  IMS.  UST.  ■a4 

lloe  )■  ik«  u.  8.  k/  J.  a. 


wa>'8  helped  on  Ma  atodilBB.  He  Mrved  aa  alder- 
man and  titan  aa  mayor  lor  aeveral  yean ;  in  18S4 
t<»ok  part  in  framing  Uie  new  atate  conatitntion ; 

and  in  1835  and  18.39  was  elect04l  a  nieniWr  of  the 
legiHlature.  In  1H40  he  waa  chosen  presidential 
eleotor  at  IiirL-e.  and  ca«t  Iii»  vote  for  Martin  Van 
liuren.  In  1H41  he  wait  electe<l  to  tlie  .stiite  t^enate, 
and  in  1H43  to  coiiyrei<s.  Successive  re  elections 
continueil  him  a  member  of  the  Uontte  of  Hepre- 
sentntiveH  until  185^  whiui  he  was  clioaen  governor 
of  the  atate  ol  TeaiMaaea»  and  in  1SB6  he  wm  re- 
elected to  that  ofBee.  Tn  IMS?  he  waa  aent  to  the 
rnit<'d  State?-  s-enato  for  nix  vears.  There  he  was 
an  eurneHt  advocate  of  tiie  )lonie*>teiui  Law  and 
otiicr  mcasiireH  for  tlie  l>irie(it  of  working-men. 
He  wii8  a  Hturdy  uppuueut  uf  all  sevession  and 
disunion  Hchenies. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861  he  found  hiniaelf 
la  aeemd  with  the  adniiniHtration,  and  during  ita 
nrogreaa  waa  a  leader  of  tlie  Southern  Union  men. 
Hia  effbrta  and  saerifieea  in  behalf  of  the  Union  led 
to  his  election  hy  Premdent  I.iu<oln  as  military 
ven>or  of  Tennessee  (1862).  ami  siiK-i  ijiieiitly  to 
lis  noinin.'ition  and  eli"ciii)n  to  the  vice  |iie--iilency 
(inaugurated  4th  March  1865).  Un  the  aiw«at<«ina- 
tion  ot  Lincoln  ( 14th  April  IMS)  he  became  presi- 
dent.  He  aooglit  to  carry  cmt  tlie  policy  of  hia 

eredeeeMor.  He  retained  all  the  former  cabinet 
I  oIBm,  and,  when  vacanciea  occurred,  liiled  them 
with  those  known  to  have  been  Lincoln's  ^*er>MmaI 
and  political  friends.  Hut  the  ahHiiM^ination  had 
|)rovok«'d  a  revulsion  of  public  feelinj;.  Mnny  who 
Iia<i  favoured  amnesty,  lenieiicv,  and  ro  oni  ilialion 
now  beu»ui  to  douht  whether  the  states  so  ret  ently 
in  rabeluon  oould  safely  be  reatorad  to  a  hhare  in 
the  govoranwat  without  fnriber  gnamateea.  Con- 
gi-eanonal  aentlnMnt  divided  on  the  qneatioa  of 
'reconstruction.'  rnnjtleiil  Johmton's  policy  waa 
first  distnisted,  and  then  denounced  as  evincing 
disloyal -Hytiiimtliii  s.  Initated  at  the  miseon-tnic- 
tion  of  his  motnet«,  and  n-senting  the  chiir^^e  of 
disloyalty  as  insulting,  he  retorted  by  njieechcs  full 
of  bitter  and  violent  invective.  This  intensified 
the  ill-feeling.  ^MHMl  a  majmity  of  the  congreMt, 
elect*>d  w  ith  nim,  were  oppoaing  ilia  policy.  Wiule 
he  ur<{ed  the  readmbeion  of  Sonthem  repreaent- 
aiiveri  to  scAtM,  the  conK^es^ional  tiiajorily  in> 
si.stol  that  the  Southern  siat«*  should  Ih»  kept  for 
a  period  under  military  government,  until  they 
gave  more  prtMif  of  loyalty.  I'resident  Jidinson 
vetoed  tlie  congreawional  measures ;  and  the  con- 
gress paased  them  over  his  veto.  £.\tra  se^isioM 
were  held  to  keep  him  in  check,  and  lawM  poseed 
to  limit  hia  power,  finally,  hia  removal  of  .s<M;re- 
tary  Stanton  from  the  war  department  precipiuted 
a  crisis.  He  claimed  the  right  t<»  <  Imiice  Ins  •con- 
stitutional advisers'  in  cahiiiet,  and  in  return  he 
was  charged  with  violation  of  tlie  l  eniiie  of  OHice 
Act,'  in  doing  so  without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 
Artielea  of  ini]>eachnient  were  orvr^ntetl,  and  he 
waa  formally  brought  to  trial  beforo  tlie  aenatew 
The  trial  ( 1867 )  resulted  in  bis  acquittal— leaa  than 
two-thirds  of  the  aenatora  voting  for  oonviotion  (aM 
lMPE.%CHMEN*T:also  the  officijU  Prorttdiwfs,  pnh- 
lished  in  lS»i,S),  which  practically  emled  theconlest, 
since  hi.s  successor  wiis  to  elect4><l  the  next  year. 
Hetiring  from  ollice  in  Mun  h  IS6U.  he  return«<<l  to 
Tennesiitio.  Ue  was  an  unsucceKsful  candidate  fur 
congress  in  1872,  Imt  was  electe<l  to  the  I  iiit<Hl 
States  senate  in  Janua^  IH75,  and  again  took  hia 
seat  in  that  body.  On  81st  July  of  the  aame  year 
he  die<I  from  n  stroke  of  puralysiM. 

JolinHon.  Hit  II  \i!i>  Mkntoh,  \  ice  pn-sident  of 
the  l  nited  Slate-.,  iHirn  in  Kenluckv  in  ITsl,  was 
adinittfl  to  the  bar,  and  was  a  memU'r  of  congress 
from  I8II7  to  1819,  of  the  ITniteii  States  i^enate  till 
18«2».  and  of  congTwa  apiin  till  18.17.  He  served 
with  groat  bravwy  ia  tlw  war  with  Britain  ia 
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1812-13.  In  1837-41  he  was  viro  iiresiilent  under 
Van  IJuren.  He  died  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
llHh  November  ISM. 

Johnson*  Samubl,  k>  famous  in  his  own  day 
•s  a  lexicographer,  an  «H«]rlRt,  and  a  eritie,  and 
■tiU  so  famous,  though  rather  perhaps  for  personal 
than  for  Utoraiy  reasons,  rather  as  a  brilliant  con- 
vernatiunalijit  and  a  sincore  an<l  brave  man  tban  as 
a  writer  of  the  hipbcft  order,  was  lK)rn  at  liiditipld, 
SeptotaJwr  18  ( N.s. ).  ITO'.i  H  fath.-r,  .Micliat-l  .lolin- 
»un,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  of  oljiscure  extraction, 
was  an  old  bookseller— what  we  call  ft  seeond-liaila 
bookseller— and  seenw  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  mark  and  importance  in  bis  neighboarhood, 
where  iiooksellera  of  any  kind  were  then  scarce. 
*He  propagates  leamin^r  all  over  the  diocese,'  wrote 
Lord  Gower's  cliaplain  in  1716,  'and  ailvanceth 
knowledge  to  itw  just  hei^jbt :  all  the  clerj^'  here 
are  his  piij)ils,  and  nuck  nil  they  have  from  biin.' 
His  municipal  {Kxsttion,  too,  was  good.  He  served 
the  ofiioes  of  junior  haililf,  of  sheriff  (the  eity  of 
Lichfield  being  then  styied  a  county),  ot  mayor. 
His  wife,  Sarah  Fofd,  came  of  a  yeomaals  family 
living  in  Warwickshire,  and  seenis  to  have  Im-h 
a  woman  of  some  capacity.  Thus  his  early  circum- 
stances were  not  kd  utilrifrully  to  the  future  loxi 
coffraplier  as  tliey  are  Mimetimes  represented.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  he  inlieriteil  from  his  father  'a  vile 
melancholy,'  a  terrible  tendency  to  depression  and 
despair,  which  never  wholly  ceased  to  dominate 
him,  Md  poadUjr  some  tendency  to  mMntition, 
M  he  WM  eradnlonsly  taken  np  to  London  to  be 
'tonclied'for  the  'kinj^  s  evil,*  ]yeina  afflicted  with 
scrofula.  Moreover,  liis  fatlier  did  not  prove  a 
Hiuxi's.-ful  man  of  l)visines.H,  however  notaiMt'  Ids 
knowltnlge  of  books ;  and  pecuniary  troiibk's  sixwi 
began  to  be  felt,  "riins  in  his  social  rank,  au<l 
his  early  experience  of  comfort  followed  by  adver- 
sity, Johnson's  early  life  closely  parallels  tliat  of 
Shakespeare.  He  was  sent  to  a  dame's  school,  and 
then  to  the  Uehfietd  grammar-school  ( 171&-26 ),  and 
for  a  whilo  to  the  nchcMd  of  Stoiirliridpj ;  anil  tlien 
for  two  yi'iirs  (  1727-29)  lie  .studied  or  idlod  at  botn*-.  | 
All  thnniyb  life-  he  was  of  indolent  liabiun  ;  l»ut 
hit*  quickiies«  of  appieliension  and  his  htn-n;:tb  of 
memory  were  amazing.  As  some  one  said  of  liim, 
he  'tore  out  the  heart  of  books.'  And  so  during 
his  school  days  he  became  a  prodig\-  of  learning. 
Probabljr  the  boon  spent  at  will  amiiUt  his  fathers 
books  did  more  to  make  him  so  than  the  lessons 
and  tlie  tlo<:;,nnBB  of  Messrs  Hawkins  and  Hutitfr, 
and  Mr  \Vfntt»>rd.  At  last,  in  I72fl,  pmliably 
thron^'li  the  n»-.i-^tani  c  nf  his  gfxifather,  l)r  .Swiu". 
fen,  he  wont  up  to  reiubroke  College,  Oxfoni.  His 
attainments  were  soon  recognised  ;  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Pope's  Meaaiak  incraased  bis  Came;  and  he 
became  a  figure  isi  note  and  influence  in  the 
'nest  4^  singing  birds'  of  which  he  was  a  mcinber. 
But  he  was  *  miserably  p<ior;'  thoujili  thi-n,  as 
nhvays.  he  Isire  his  poverty  without  complaining 
or  in  any  way  abalin^;  iii-*  independent  siiirit. 
When  some  \v>'il  inteutionts|  fellow-stifdent  pitvced 
at  his  door  a  nair  of  new  baot«,  of  which  lie  stood 
sorely  in  nee<l,  he  tlung  them  out  of  the  window. 
In  the  year  1731  things  grew  wwee  and  worse ;  he 
left  Oxford  finally  in  October,  without  a  degree ; 
in  Decern l>er  his  father  dit^i. 

The  terrible  struggle  with  p<iverty  whidi  began 
at  Oxford,  or  cveu  eai  li-  i  ,  ia^i.  d  sotiie  thirty  yeiii-s 
more  (17.'U-62),  and  might  never  have  ceased 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  royal  bounty. 
For  some  years  after  be  left  the  nniversity  lus 
nra  is  obscure.  He  attcmptctl  schoolroastering,  as 
do  so  many  when  there  is  nothing  else  before  them, 
though  he  could  aearcely  have  been  less  well  fitt«<l 
for  such  work  ritystcalnr  or  in  his  hai  i;-  than  in 
fact  be  was.  He  was  liable  to  convulsive  starts 
•adfaoialcottlortfans;  ud  he  never  learned  how  to 


control  hie  temper.  '  He  has  the  oharnctor,'  saj> 
an  extant  letter  concerning  one  of  his  candidatures, 
'of  l>eiiig  a  very  haughty,  ill  nature*!  gentleman; 
and  that  (we)  he  iias  such  a  way  of  distoiting  his 
face  (which  UMa|^  Iw  «M*t  help),  the  gentlemen 
think  it  m«jr  ■fflwt  mmm  yoang  huis.'  After  a  few 
months  at  Market  Bosworth,  he  reKnquished  a 
situation  which  all  his  life  long  he  rccnlle<-ted  with 
'the  strongest  aversion  and  even  a  degree  of 
horror.'  flcarly  he  liked  the  pedagogic  pinfcssion 
as  little  &s  it  liked  him.  He  now  made  a]u>roaeheK 
towanis  tlie  career  to  which  he  was  destined. 
Visiting  Birmingham  in  search  of  employment,  he 
began  his  connection  with  the  press  by  prodne> 
ing  an  ahridoed  translation  of  Lolio's  Voyage  to 
A  byssinia.  Also,  he  wrote  to  Cave,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Grntlcmnti's  M(t;V'-iiic,  then  recently  started. 
)roposing  to  become  a  contributor.  In  1735,  liis 
ortumw  Isdngat  their  lowest  ebb,  he,  agwi  twenty- 
five,  was  bold  enough  to  marry  the  widow  of  a 
Birmingham  mercer,  aged  forty  six.  She  brought 
him  a  portion  of  £800,  part  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  lost  by  the  insolvency  of  an  attorney.  The 
aceonnta  given  of  his  '  pretty  charmer,'  as  liie  called 
her,  are  not  very  fascmating;  but,  as  he  said  In 
after  years  to  Beanderk,  'Sir,  it  was  a  love  match 
on  lH)th  sides.'  And  certainly  hL«  attachment,  at 
all  events,  was  deep,  and  t«nder,  and  con.-lant. 
Once  more,  and  no  doubt  with  the  remainder  of 
his  wife's  portion,  he  attempted  scboolmastering ; 
but  it  is  not  surprising  that  parents  did  not  crowd 
with  their  ofTspring  to  the  Imarding- bouse  opened 
at  E«lial  Hall,  near  Lichfield.  TTiere  was  now 
nothing  for  it  but  to  try  the  metropolis.  In  17.17, 
with  a  tragedy  and  twop'-m  c  halfpenny  in  his 
pocket,  he  came  up,  aIon<'  with  liis  Edial  pupil, 
Ciarrick,  to  Loudon,  which  iienceforward  was  to  be 
his  abode.  Later  in  the  year  he  fetched  Mrs  John- 
son. It  is  certain  he  had  a  terrible  struggle  to  make 
a  Uving.  One  publisher,  noticing  hia  barly  frame, 
advised  him  to  buy  a  porter^  knot ;  another  cave 
him  the  task  of  compiling  a  catalogue  of  the  liar- 
leian  Libraiy,  ami  him  .lohns^ui  kni>cked  ilown  with 
a  folio  Septuagint  when  he  accuMsl  him  wrongfully 
of  negligence.  He  was  sometime?-  diuncrless  ( vours, 
imj'niiixii.i,  is  his  signature  to  a  letter  to  Cave), 
occasionally  Itedless  (we  hear  of  his  walking  round 
St  James's  Sciuare  with  Savage  all  one  night  '  for 
want  of  a  lodginjt'),  always  ill  fed  and  mJblbUj 
dressed.  But  he  bore  all  with  a  splendid  courage. 
Ho  neither  whined  alsHit  hardships  he  bad  to 
endure,  nor  lM«iMle<l  of  the  f«irtitu<le  witli  which 
he  enilured  them.  There  is  no  more  heroic  ligure 
in  the  history  of  our  literature.  Meunwiiile,  in 
spite  of  circumstances,  he  was  becoming  the  fore- 
most writer  of  his  time,  and  was  alreatly  obtaining 
an  influence  and  a  power  due  to  something  more 
than  his  writings— due  to  the  force  and  the  nobili^ 
of  his  character.  In  1738  he  became  a  regular  eon- 
tributor  to  the  Gchth  iiiii»'x  Muiiminr,  ami  from 
N'ovemlMT  1710  to  February  174;i  he  wioti-  the 
ih'ti.ites  in  paili.'iment  |>ublislied  l>y  ("ave  nii  i<  r  the 
title  of  Thi-  Scimtf  of  Lt/ltintl,  and  '  Imik  cate  that 
the  Whig  dogs  should  not  nave  the  Ite^^t  of  it.' 

In  1738  he  attempted  to  do  with  Juvenal  what 
Pope  had  lieen  doing  with  Horace;  he  published 
his  London,  a  {mem  itetween  whose  lines  may  be 
rea«l  the  piteous  htor>'  of  the  harsh  exiieriences  he 
was  iindei'.'oiii;^.  It  i-  inl.  re.-tmg  to  note  that 
I'ojK'  oil  lir.«t  rfa«iing  t!ie  poem  {uomised  that  its 
unknown  author  sbonKl  simiu  Ik?  dHcrr^,  ami  got 
Loni  (iower  to  write  t«»  a  friend  to  beg  Swift  to 
obtain  Johnson  a  Dublin  degree  in  order  to 
help  him  to  a  mastership  of  £00  a  year.  A 
few  years  later,  In  1747,  be  published  his  pro- 
jHvsiil  of  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  EiilII-M  Lan- 
guage. It  was  paradoxical  indeed  that  one  in 
his  starving  posttioa  should  nndertaJto  «  iMk 
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wo  gigantic  ami  »•)  unremunemtive.  But  it  was 
not  only  andertaken,  but  achieved.  Jnat  when 
this  huge  labour  wm  iMftriag  oompletion  a  noble- 
nmo  whoMo  help  at  an  flariior  Mikd  wonld  hwre 
been  tlirico  welcome  extended  towardt  him  a 
pftlnmisin;;  liuml  ;  uiid  to  this  overture  Johnaon 
rpj>lie<t  in  llm  tiuni)\is  letter  of  Fehniary  7,  1756, 
wliii  li  for  its  just  iiuli^^iifition,  and  its  |>n.HMiun 
'of  iudeuendcnce,  to  itay  nutliing  of  its  tine  quality 
M  *  ptece  of  writing,  would  make  it«  author 
memorable  had  he  no  other  claim  on  the  a«lmira- 
tioa  of  posterity.  Daring  the  vearB  luainl^  devoted 
to  the  Dictionary  he  had  proaucod  also  his  Vaniti/ 
of  Hainan  Withf-n,  another  and  yet  more  brilliant 
adapt<ititt[i  iif  Jiiv<'ii:il,  and  hIho  the  »t;rie.s  of 
essays  cull<'d  Tlie  Ildmhler,  in  whicli  his  ^'<>iiiii?< 
ehuwcH)  to  le>s  lul vniitiijfe,  tlionjih  it  is  fre<|ueiilly 
perceptililu  in  the  acutenotM  of  the  uljHervations 
lie  reeonls.  In  1752,  just  after  he  bad  comdoded 
Th»  RantbUr^  hie  «dra  died.  Bis  grief  was  pro- 
found and  enilnrlng.  For  aome  forty  days  this 
man  who  t<»  the  world  at  large  8wnie<l,  and  oft«n 
in  nisinner  wiw,  ho  rou^'li  and  wiva;;e,  buiioil  liis 
f)ic«  und  vvt'iit.  'Sir,"  In*  suid  Home  years  jitti-r  to 
an  old  fellow  Oxonian  who  aftkfMl  hiui  if  he  had 
been  married,  '  1  have  known  what  it  was  to  have 
*  wife,  and  I  have  known  what  it  is  tu  lose  a  wife. 
It  had  aliuiMl  br4ike  my  heart.'  Indeed,  one  of 
tb«  OMNI  atriking  eharacteriatios  of  Johawm.  when 
he  li  seen  beneath  the  surface,  is  the  infinite  ten- 
dcmes«  of  his  nature  to  cliiidriMi,  to  wonion,  to 
jjoveriy,  and  to  every  form  of  ilL-itress.    Ah  (iarrink 

Eiit  it,  he  had  nnthiii;;  of  tin:  l«_iir  but  the  skin. 
Murine  nearly  all  the  Dictionary  perioil  and  three 
vearn  b«yon<I  it — Le.  from  1748  to  1758 — he  was 
Uring  iu  a  house  still  standing  in  Gnngb  Sauare»  off 
Fleet  StiMk.  la  17W  his  mother  died ;  and  to  meet 
the  expenses  connected  with  her  death  he  wrote 
SiivflaA  in  the  evoni^^fs  of  a  single  week.  The 
aou  l  li cl  Iat<  ly  HI iscii  in  our  literature;  and  tMi 
thiswiiilv  t<"ik  tli>-  shajif  of  a  tale.  Hut  .John»on 
hail  litiiu  talent  for  that  kind  of  writin;; :  and  the 
value  of  Itasaela$  lies  in  far  other  directions.  In 
•pect  of  ila  view  of  life,  it  has  been  well  described 


M  out  a  pman  edition  of  the  Veauty  o/  Human 
WiAm;  and  It  baa  much  In  eomroon,  tlioogh  the 
difTereneea  also  ara  striking,  with  Voltaire's  Can- 
difle,  which  was  puhlished  almost  exactly  at  the 

%'\\\\<*  tinn>.     In    175S   ho  a;;ain   attenijttoil  tlie 

4H»riodical  essay,  ailojiUn^;  The  Idler  f«ir  his  title. 
)uriu;i  all  tli«'«e  y«'urs  he  jK'rforn>c«l  al^*o  much 
liock  work.  Vet,  for  all  his  eilorlit,  he  waa  mure 
than  once  arrested  for  debt 

At  last  he  was  relieved  from  his  opprwsive  and 
laeessant  penurv  by  the  bestowal  npon  him  by  the 
crown  of  a  well  <I«"«erve<l  pension  of  £3<I0  a  year. 
And  for  the  last  twenty  two  yean*  of  life  (  1762-Ji4) 
he  lived  in  what  wa.s  c-oiii|iiii;itive  atHueme,  find- 
ing hini'Hdf  able  U*  ai-r-onuiKMlate  in  his  house 
in  John<wm's  Guirt,  whither  be  mijrrated  in  1705, 
and  mainly  to  supiNirt  two  homeless  friends — vis. 
Mm  WillUMis  and  .Mr  Levett,  as  well  as  bia 
btaek  tarvaat  Fiancb  Barbar;  and  In  his  house 
In  Bolt  Court,  wideh  ha  ooenpled  from  1777  to 

bio  death,  no  Iohs  tliaa  thltO  others  Itesides  vi/. 
Mrx  l)i-iii<»ulins  ami  her  daughter,  and  a  .Mi»s 
Carmicbael,  to  say  notiiiii;;  of  «K!caHional  waifs 
and  strayH  for  whom  he  providetl  a  ni^ht'i^  lodjj- 
ing.  These  strange  inmates  of  what  he  called  bis 
'aefagUe'  were  far  from  being  always  harmonhms, 
hat  all  thsir  pstnlanoe  oould  not  weary  out  bis 
benevolence.  We  read  of  his  eanying  home  a 
poor  eroalure  he  found  lyin(»  on  the  streets  nj>on 
liis  back,  auil  |inttin,.'  iti'iinUM  into  the  hands  of 
the  sleeiiiun  »tre«t  .Vralw  on  his  way  home  from 
tb<'  i-lufi,  tliat  they  might  have  wirnetliing  for 
breakfast  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning.  In 
lbs  Loadni  ol  that  diqr  Im  iltod  as  almoitk 


r 


if  not  quite,  unique  position.  He  was  a  sort  of 
litcrarj' monarch.  'Heseemetl  to  me,' said  one  of 
bus  many  friends,  *tO  be  com^idcred  as  a  kind  of 
public  oiacte,  whom  eveiybodjr  Uumght  tlMgr  had 
a  right  to  virit  and  oonsnlfc,*  fn  VJfSS  the  lioi»- 
hnnting  Boswell  became  hU  eager  and  faithful 
follower,  and  trca«urc<l  up  with  wonderful  skill 
every  roar  that  was  uil<  r<Ml.  It  is  mainly  t<i  bis 
faithful  and  reverent  recolici'tion  that  we  owe  our 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 

f^reat  man—  his  insatiable  tea-drinking,  and  love  of 
ate  hours;  his  slovenliness  in  dress  and  stiangn 
gesticulations ;  lib  phyKical  strength  and  eonrace  ; 
his  antipathy  to  Scotchmen,  and  love  of  I^nndon 
streets;  his  insen«ibility  t<i  music  and  painting; 
bis  hearty  old  Torkism.  batn-d  of  Whigs,  and 
btjiiest  obl  fjVibioneil  jiatrioti.-iii  ;  his  reverenco  for 
the  church,  and  bis  sincere  religion  yet  strange 
shrinking  from  death  ;  his  abhorrence  of  aU  fa  Jse 
sentimentality,  and  rigid  iruthfulneM ;  his  delight 
in  conversation,  his  marvellotts  dexterity  in  retort, 
and  his  frequent  browlieating  of  his  antagonists. 
Even  his  cat  Hodge  has  become  a  living  person- 
ality U)  iMiAteritgr  mm  the  inspind  faithtiiliM—  of 
his  chronicler. 

In  1764  the  famOOS  dab  known  as  the  Literary 
Club  was  formetl,  having  amongst  it«  ori;.'ina!  mem> 
bcrs  Johusuu,  Keynolds,  Burke,  Goldfinitli,  L4UI^ 
ton.  Sir  John  Hawkittk  Frobabiy  aa  1706  JohoMMi 
made  the  aaqnaintanee  of  Mr  Tbrale  and  hb 
spi  i^'litly  wife,  who  maile  a  new  home  for  hitn  both 
in  Soiiiliwark  and  at  Stieatbam,  and  in  otliei  wa\'S 
did  tniii'h  to  make  liiv  lit,-  l.|  i_;iit  ntnl  liajipy  for  tde 
long  space  of  more  than  sixtt-rii  years.  \\  ilb  them 
he  travelled  to  Bath,  to  Iti  i;.:)it<iii,  to  North  Wales, 
to  Fraoee.  la  1773  Boswell  persuaded  him  to 
vMt  Scotland  and  the  Uebriiles,  wliich  was  per* 
hafia  the  most  striking  event  of  his  later  years. 
So  far  as  his  terrible  enemv  melancholia  per 
mitted,  be  foun<l  life  worth  Ii\ing  and  pleasant 
to  live  during  tliLs  jM-riiMl.  He  delight+'d  to  fold 
bis  legs  and  have  out  Ids  talk  ;  and  th'-re  was  no 
lack  uf  apjireciative  und  reverent  listeners.  liut 
he  wrote  little.  To  set  biniH«df  to  write  was 
alwws  an  effort ;  and  he  shrank  from  making  iU 
Hia  best  thought  and  wit  found  an  outlet  in  eon* 
versation.  Uis  Jotamey  to  the  Hebridu  and  his 
/.ii'M  of  the  Poftt  are  the  only  works  of  any  ini- 
jKiriance  Ix'longing  to  this  time  of  his  kinL"-liip 
Some  time  in  Slarch  17HI,  he  writes,  '  1  (ini--hed 
the  Lives  of  the  l'<fl^,  whii  li  1  wn»t«  in  my  usual 
way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  t4>  work  and 
working  with  vigour  and  ha^te.'  Meanwhile,  his 
social  circle  beaan  to  be  sadly  invaded  and  bmkea. 
Goldsmith  died  in  1774.  Garriek  in  1770,  Beaa- 
clerk  in  I7'«».  Mr  Thralo  in  I7S1.  and  Levett,  whom 
he  coninii  niorated  iu  a  tonebirig  jKiem.  in  ITH'J. 
For  a  while  aft<T  Iht  linstnind's  deatli  Mr>  Tbrale 
kept  u|>  tiie  old  relutionsliip,  but  hy  the  autumn 
uf  sill-  liwi  determined  to  marry  Piozxi,  an 

Italian  musician  and  Catholic,  and  dobm^on's 
dl8|deaaara  at  what  he  oonKidered  a  de^riKling 
st^  at  length  dissolved  a  friendship  whieii  had 
*  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically  wretched.* 
The  marriage  actually  t<M»k  place  in  June  17si. 
lexs  than  si\  months  l>«»for(»  .lobiisoirs  death.  In 
17'<}  -Mrs  Williams  |Mis.se<l  away  ;  an<l  for  all 
her  peevishnft«m  was  suici-rely  misj>o»l.  For  .lahii> 
son,  too,  the  end  was  approaching.  In  1783  he 
suffered  a  paralytio  stroke.  .  Ue  lallied  to  somo 
extent,  and  was  onoe  more  eean  in  hu  old  bannls. 
Rut  in  the  fulbwing  year  drnpsgr  and  asthma 
attacked  him.  By  Novemlwr  there  was  but  little 
bo]>e  of  bis  re«'overv.  All  that  niedir.il  skill  and 
all  thai  the  ti-nden-si  atbrtion  conM  il^i  to  relieve 
and  to  siniKitb  bis  dvio':  bonrs  was  taiibfnlly  done, 
lie  t<Mik  solemn  leave  utLaugtfm,  Burke,  iteynolds. 


oUMrdaar  frkada  ha  had  tovad  with  ai 
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affection,  and  sent  a  tcmlor  lilen^in;.'  to  his  yonnj^ 
favourite  Fanny  IJurut.'v,  who  wuidietl  woepnif;  at 
Ills  «loor.  '  I  am  afraid,'  sjiiil  Burke  one  day,  'that 
ao  many  uf  us  niut«t  W  oppressive  to  you.'  '  No,  sir, 
it  is  not  so,'  rei>lied  Johnson,  'audi  mwt  ba  in  a 
wretehMi  •tmin  indeed  wben  year  oompMiy  would 
not  be  a  delimit  to  me.*  '  My  dear  sir,*  eaia  Bnrke, 
with  a  breaking  voice.  '  you  have  been  always  too 
eood  to  me,'  as  he  left  luin  for  the  la«t  titno.  The 
iinive  hearted  .Johnson  faced  the  inevitfihle  witli 
heroic  courace,  refusing  at  tlic  last  to  take  IiIk 
opiates,  that  lie  tni>;ht  '  render  up  his  mwl  to  God 
unclouded.'  He  died  on  tlie  evcniag  of  JDeoember 
13,  and  he  was  burie<l  in  Westminster  Abbqr  near 
Garrickt  Oiyden,  and  Cowley.  A  monument  waa 
raiaed  to  him  in  St  Panl'a. 

The  estimate  of  hitn  aM  a  writer  ia  by  no  meann  bo 
hi^ti  now  ax  iti  his  own  day.  As  a  writer,  it  must  l>e 
•aul  of  him  that  he  was  rather  of  an  a;je  tliun  for 
all  time.  His  greatest  ii)tere»t  for  uh  is  tliat  he 
ao  exastly  repraacnta  tlie  enrrent  ideas  of  liis  t^, 
aneh  aa  tbey  tnn.  He  never  fnlly  expressed  him- 
adf  In  Hteratnre.  And,  azoellent  as  are  several  of 
his  works,  or  at  leaat  pium^gn  in  them,  we  should 
never  have  known  his  real  greatness  but  for 
Boswell'ij  admirable  portraiture  of  hitn,  and  his 
nijustcrly  rejiortfl  of  his  eonversations.  lloswell's 
skill  in  tliesi-  n-<rM_>i-ts  is  In  yoiirl  j>raise,  an<l  deserves 
a  better  acknowlc<ignient  than  Macaulay  and  some 
oynr  flritiiea  have  vouchsafed  Ubl  In  Hoswell's 
pagea  Jnluuon  will  live  for  evar,  and  be  better 
known  than  anytxidy  that  ever  Btred.  And  the 
more  he  Is  known,  the  more  readily  will  be  recojj- 
ni*ed  the  nol)lenc*».s  of  hi."*  nature,  the  vigour  of  his 
genius,  and  the  vahie  of  his  literary  servicct*. 

Editioux  of  hiii  works  hnva  l>c-«n  nuinhcrk-sg:  the  best 
i*  that  pulili.shtMi  at  Oxford  in  11  vols,  in  IM25.  See 
the  article  Boswri.l,  the  Life  by  Sir  J.  IfnwkinH  ( 1787), 
and  the  editions  of  Bixwell's  Life  of  Johiuton  hy  Ci  oker, 
Napier,  Hennr  Morley.  and  Birkbeck  Hill ;  the  Emim 
br  Arthur  Murphy,  Macaulay,  and  Carlylo,  aa  widl  om 
Maciulay's  perfect  liiugrapliy  in  tniniature,  contributed 
ttt  the  kncifdo/tirititi  llriUntnim  Mao  Birkbeck 

Hill's  Dr  Johtuon,  hU  Friend*  and  hi*  Critie*  (IK78). 
Lseiie  Stephen's  admirable  book  in  '  EDcliith  Men  of 
Letters '  ( 1878 ),  and  the  excellent  little  book  bv  Col. 
F.  Grant  in  'Great  Writens'  (1887)— the  Ust  with  an 
adinir»bte  bibliography  appended.  Matthew  Arnold  edited 
the  chief  six  of  the  Lier*  o/  Ike  I'wU  (1878):  a  good 
edition  of  tlie  whole  is  that  by  Mrs  Napier  (ISwL  S«e 
also  Madanifl  IVArblay'a  Diar^  nnd  Letttrt,  Mn  rioBi's  { 
AvOi^wffrapktf,  and  Mn  Napu  r'n  Jnhnmniana  (1894) — 
the  last  made  up  from  the  wntiiup  of  Mn  Piossi,  Kiohaid 
Cnnberlaad,  Bishop  Ftorov,  f.  Tyers,  J>r  Oampbell, 
Hannah  Mora,  Madame  GrAiUay.  Heir.  T.  Twining, 
Mia  Hayndd%  Sir  Jeriiaa  Bcynoldn  and  Arthnr 
Morphy. 

Johnston*  Albert  Sidney,  an  Anwriean 
general,  was  bom  in  Kentacky,  3d  FebnwiT  18Q9, 
mdnated  at  Weet  Point  in  1N6,  and  served  in  the 

United  States  anny  until  1834.  In  1S36  he  joined 
the  army  of  Texas  as  a  jirivate  soldier,  hut  verv 
shortly  became  it-  hi  ul  ;  in  1838  he  was  aiipniiiteil 
war  secretary  of  the  young  state,  and  in  ls;{'j  drove 
the  marauding  Indimis  out  of  northern  Texa-s.  He 
served  in  the  Mexican  war  under  General  Taylor, 
wlio  in  1849  appointed  him  a  paymaster  in  the 
United  Statea  army.  In  1855  he  receive<l  a  cavalry' 
resiment,  and  in  IS.'iH  he  brought  the  Mormon 
relKjlIion  to  an  end  withtuit  the  emidoyment  of 
force.  He  wtus  then  ai»|M>inted  hri^M'lier^'eneral, 
and  eoinmamled  in  Ut«(i  anil  in  the  lii  j.  u  i  uient  of 
the  I'acitic  until  1861,  when  he  resigneil  and  passed 
over  t4>  the  South.  Appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  department  of  Keotacky  and  Tenncaeee.  he 
forHied  Bowling  Green,  and  held  the  Northern 
anny  in  check  until  Febmarj'  1802.  when  he 
retreated  to  Nashville  and,  on  the  fall  of  Fort 
Xhmdaon,  to  Corinth,  MtwiwdppL  Hera  he  eon- 
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I  centrated  .W.OOOmen,  with  which  force  he  attackpd 
i  (Jr.ant  at  Shiloh  Is-fore  thiyhreuk  on  Sundiiy.  ttth 
Ajtril  186'2.  The  Niilion;il  army  was  »ur}>ri.*eil, 
and  the  advantage  in  the  trcmenduiis  hattie  that 
ensued  lay  with  the  Confederates  \\\\vn,  at  half- 
past  two,  while  leading  a  ehaige,  Johnaton  waa 
mortally  wounded.  The  next  day  Grant'a  anpporta 
came  up,  and  the  enemy,  now  under  Heanregani, 
was  driven  back  to  Corinth.  There  is  a  Life  of 
General  .Johnston  by  hiBaon(New  York,  1878). 

Johnston*  Alexant>kr  Kkith,  LL.D., 
F.II.S.E.,  cartogrnphcr  nnd  geographical  pnblij>her, 
was  bom  near  KdiMhur^'h.  !)ecenil>er  28,  1S(4. 
His  first  important  work,  the  Xiidnndl  Atlni  (  fol. », 
occupied  him  fm  live  years,  and  \mus  puhli^heil  in 
184.{.  Its  merits  reeenetl  innne<iiate  nn'ognition, 
and  .jidmston  was  appointed  Geographer  Royal  for 
Scotland.  Acting  on  a  suggestion  from  Humboldt, 
he  visited  Germany,  and  gathered  material  for  hia 
Phytieal  AUat  (1848  ;  2d  ed.  18S6).  Ita  pnUiea- 
tion  waa  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  hononni  from 
the  ;;eographicAl  societies  uf  Kurope.  In  IH.'iO 
ap|>eare(l  a  very  tiseful  Dii  tumitt  i)  of  f!cii<jraf>hy, 
In'tter  known  lus  '.lohnston's  ( la/ctt^'er.'  In  IH.'il 
he  ciuistructcd  the  first  physical  globe,  allow- 
ing the  geology,  hvdrography,  Arc.  of  tibe  aWrth. 
His  Moyal  AUat  of  Geography  ( 1861)  wo  one  «| 
the  moat  heantifnl  and  minutely  aocnrate  atlaaea 
ever  executed  np  till  that  ttma.  Johnston  also 
publisheil  atlasee  of  Aatmnomy  and  Getilogy ;  a 
Military  AtUta  for  Alison's  ifistmi/  of  Europe; 
liesides  educational  atlases,  physicil.  geneial,  and 
classirul,  which  obtained  a  wiile  circuhition.  He 
ilied  10th  July  1871.— His  son,  Alexandkk  Keith. 
Ixiru  in  1846,  waa  edncate<l  in  Edinburgh,  trained 
as  a  dranghtanwa  ia  hie  hither'a  Arm,  and  after- 
warda  extended  his  expnrienoe  In  London  and 
Germany.  He  took  part  in  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  Paraguay  in  1874,  and  in  1879  was  a^ 
jioiiited  leader  of  the  lloyal  Geogrnidiical  S(K'iety  9 
ex|M'dition  to  Iuu*t  Afric  a,  nuiinly  lor  the  puqMise 
of  discovering  a  practical  route  to  the  interior. 
He  was  scarcely  a  month  on  the  way  when  he  fell 
a  victim  to  dysentery  at  Iterohero  on  the  road 
between  Dar-ea-8alaam  and  Lake  Nyaaaa,  flSth 
Jnne  1879.  Hia  work  was  talcen  np  and  anieiei 
fully  completed  by  Mr  Joseph  Thomson.  John- 
ston, who  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
(It'iniiii  Jill  iriil  MiUlnziiii,  ]  in  iduci'd  a  l'/ii/.*iritl 
iieoijmpliy  (1877),  edited  and  e.\len<le<l  Hellwahla 
Africa  (1879)  in  Stanford's  series,  and  eiliteil  a 
sheet  map  of  Africa  and  Boyce's  Gazetteer  ( 1 879 ). 

Johnston*  or  Jonston,  Arthur  (1587  I64i), 
eminent  as  a  physician  and  still  more  .m>  tis  a 
humanist,  was  bom  of  an  honourahle  familv  at 
Cuskielicn,  Aberdeenshire,  and  e<Iucated  at  Maris- 
clial  College  and  the  univecaity  of  Fadoa,  where 
he  graduated  M.D.,  Jnne  II,  1610.  The  same  year 
(says  Sir  T.  rniuliart)  he  ^\  !is  '  l.niroateil  j^H't  at 
Paris  and  that  most  deserv oily and  lliereafter 
vi^ile<l  many  sejits  of  learninj^  on  either  side  the 
Aljm  from  Home  to  Sedan,  in  which  latter  he 
soioumed  long  witli  his  ctnniMitriot  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, professor  of  Divinity  in  tlie  univerMty.  For 
many  years  he  practised  medidna  in  FnuMe^ 
whence  bis  fame  as  a  Latin  poet  sprmd  over 
Kumpe.  In  1625  appeared  in  London  his  elegy 
i>n  James  I.,  and  aiMuit  the  same  time  he  was 
ajipoint-ed  |>hysician  to  King  Charles.  His  Latin 
remlering  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  d»-<i ii  :iti  d  to 
that  monarch  (Loud.  16:13),  contained  a  s|K'cimen 
of  hia  tranalntion  of  the  Pkmlms  of  David  into 
LaUn  verm,  a  work  on  which  he  had  Ions  been 
engased,  and  which  was  published  at  Aberdeen  ia 
16.37.  In  that  year  he  nelped  to  bring  out  tha 
Mitiee  Pottarum  Seotontm  kujua  jEvi  Jilu^ 
trium  (Anataidam,  8  Tola.  Ifmo),  a  eoUeettaa  la 
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vUich  the  schi)lart<liij),  taste,  and  poetical  jtowcr  nf 
Ilia  o«>antrviiiiMi  upin  ar  t<»  t<ij;iial  a<ivaiita;,'e,  ami  to 
which  hi-i  <»nn  rtiutributiuiis  are  at  oiicf  tlio  iin>st 
nomerouB  and  the  heat.  On  June  24,  IG^il,  he 
the  poHt  of  rector  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
1,  and  whaooed  the  liulra  of  tluU  brilliant  era 
ia  tM  aniveniity^  annals.  Hia  avocations  as  eonrt 
pfajwcian,  however,  kopt  him  mainly  in  Ent:Ian(l, 
where  hi^  faniu  an  tnan  of  letters  and  poet,  well 
aa  phy-^ieian,  wtu*  Hte^ulily  iiiereaxing  till  1641,  wlien 
he  died  Hti<ldenly  on  a  v  isit  t4i  Uxfurd.  Hit*  trans- 
lation of  the  I'.salnin,  often  reprinted  at  home  and 
abroad,  divides  witk  Buchanan's  still  more  famous 
vonion  the  palm  of  snperiority  in  that  field  ;  but  hln 
wmniaad,  at  once  couiprdbMuire  and  refined,  of 
Latin  idiom  and  rhythmieal  movement,  and  his 
iniapriat ion,  rich  without  extravajjance,  are  even 
more  i  uii-<j.ioiioiiM  in  liin  niiscellaniett,  anions;  which 
hi"  |»iolii>-ioii  on  till'  ;,'reat  anatoniiitt  Casnerio  would 
aulhi-e  to  keep  liini  in  the  front  ranlc  of  modem 
Latin  po«t<i.  See  the  monogn^  hf  Fkiadpal 
Cieddes  of  Aberdeen  ( 1890). 

Johnston.  James  F.  W.,  a  Scottish  chemist, 
was  bom  at  I'aisley  in  1796.  He  was  of  launlile 
parentage,  and  Btudied  at  Glasgow  University. 
Having  in  1830  married  a  Ia4ly  of  considerable 
fortnae,  he  repaired  to  Stockholm^  and  became  the 
pupil  of  Benelins,  the  ehemist.  In  18SS  be  was 
invited  to  take  the  rea«ler»hip  in  cliemistry  and 
mineralog}'  in  the  newly  establi«hed  university  of 
iJhirham.  But  he  re-*i<iod  cliietly  in  Edinburgh, 
and  there  carried  on  hi.s  invoitigationa.  It  ia  as 
an  agricultural  ehemist  that  he  is  cliieHy  known. 
Hia  Cnterhttm  of  AgrieulttircU  Chemutrv  and 
Geti/offij  haa  gone  through  more  than  fifty  eaitifnw, 
and  Kali  been  tianaUted  intoahnoifeevenr  European 
langnage;  and  his  Leetum  on  Agrieultural 
Chriuistnj  nnd  nrnh^fffj  (1S42;  17th  ed.  1S94)  are 
held  in  high  e»t^»em.  The  Inat  of  his  works, 
Chemistrxi  uf  ('uiiimnn  I.ifr  (1S54),  hiw  passeil 
tlimugh  several  etiiliona  (uuq  edited  by  Church  in 
1S79).  HedkdatDwhan.  IBChSaplaBbarlBK. 

Johnston.  JoskI'II  Eoci.kston.  nn  ArnericHn 

feneriil,  \mix  lM)rii  in  Virginia,  Hil  Kelnuaiy  1h<»7. 
Vu*  niothi-r  w(f<  a  niece  of  I'atiick  Hi-iity.  il<' 
graduated  at  Weat  i'oint  in  lH-29,  fought  in  the 
Seminole  war,  liecame  captain  of  engineers  in 
IM6.  servfd  with  great  gallantry  in  the  war  with 
M«sieo«  where  he  wan  wounded  at  Oerro  Gordo— 


receivMl  altogether  ten  wounds  in  the  three 
he  waa  engagiNl  in — and  in  1H60  waa  coniniia- 
aimied  quarlerniiu-'ler  ;,'en<  ral,  with  fht-  r:uik  of 
brigailier-general.  He  re!<i;,'ned  in  Istil  to  enter 
the  loiifttlcrato  aerviee,  and  was  aniMiint^-d 
brigadier  geneial  and  given  the  eonimand  of  the 
Anay  (rf  the  Shenandoah ;  In  Aognat  be  was  made 
fall  caaend.  lie  oame  to  the  aaeietaaea  of  Bean- 
at  the  first  battle  of  Boll  Rm,  but  waived 
claim  to  precedence,  and  left  him  in  omn* 
mand.    In  18<i2  he  w.ia  for  several  months  dis- 

»i>h-'l  Kv  a  wdiind  n'<'fi\('c|  iil  Sev  en  I'iiu'-.  \\  hile 
opj>a«iiig  MeClellan.  In  l.sti.'{,  with  a  weak  torcc, 
be  failenl  in  an  en<lejivonr  to  relieve  Vieksburg. 
He  oumiuantied  the  force  directed  to  oppoae  Sher- 
man's advaaee  towards  Atlanta,  ia  IW^  and  stub- 
bornly contested  his  pmeress:  be  waa  steadily 
driven  bock,  however,  anu  in  July  was  relieved  of 
bi«  coniuiand.  He  wa.H  a^rain  jihirfd  in  command 
bv  (leneral  I/'-e  in  Kfhniarv  Ihim,  atid  oidenMi  to 
'ilrive  liaok  Slicrtiian  ;  l>iU  hi-  had  «iril\  a  fourth 
of  the  Northern  general's  ntrength,  and  after  a  laat 
vlgurnua  resistance  at  Ik'ntonville,  in  March,  and 
altar  learning  of  Lee's  surrender,  be  accepted  the 
•aaM  tenaa  on  96th  April  Geneml  Johnston 
•ftarwanis  engaged  in  railway  and  insurance  bnai- 
nami.  and  was  elected  to  cnngrem  by  Richmond  in 
Wn.  Ha  «M  a^pointad  ifnitad  » 


siiiner  of  railrtNuIs  bj'  rn'siih  tit  ( \ clriinl.  Hi? 
died  21st  .Mareli  1S'.)1.  Si-e  his  A 'jrr'fnic  of  Mill- 
Utrt)  Operations  (  1874  ),  aji<l  Livi-s  of  liini  hy.)ohnBOn 
U8i)l)  and  li.  M.  Hughes  ('Ureat  Commanders' 
sarins). 

Johnstono,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Renfrew^ 
ahire,  on  the  fUnok  Cart,  \S\  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Paisley.  Foniided  in  1781,  it  contains  a  large 
liax-niill,  cotton-niills,  a  paper-mill,  foundries,  and 
maehina^hoiia.   Pop.  ( \k,V\  flSfi? ;  ( IWl  >  M6& 

Johnstone.  Family  of.  takes  ita  aumame 
from  the  lonlahip  of  .loiin-toue  in  Annandale, 
Diiiiifriesshire.  In  former  days  it  wa.n  one  of  the 
nukKt  powerful  and  turbulent  elani*  of  the  west 
Borders,  and  waa  at  constant  feud  with  ita  neigh- 
bours, eopeciallv  the  Maxwclla.  Three  branchee 
of  the  name  atill  e.xiat,  Johnstone  of  Annandaloi 
Johnstone  of  Westeriiall,  and  Johnetoa  of  Hilton 
and  Casktehen  in  Alierdeenshire.  The  firat  named, 
which  retained  tlie  ancient  patrimony,  wiu*  ennoble«l 
by  (  'harlei*  1.,  ami  lMM*ame  (succes.-iM  ly  Lords  >)ohn- 
Ht»ine  of  I>4Hhw<MMl,  F^irls  of  Hartfell,  and  Karia 
and  Marquiaea  of  Annandnh-.  'I  liche  titit's,  licing 
limited  to  hcirs>male,  iKiann'  dormant  in  I'ici, 
and  more  than  once  rival  claims  for  their  revival 
by  the  Annandale  and  Weaterliall  branches  have 
been  re]M>lled  by  the  Bouse  of  Lords.  Both  the 
honsea  of  Wealerliall  and  Caakielien  onjov  knightly 

iner  waa  in  1881 1 


Ditik,  and  a  brunch  of  the  forn 
to  the  peerage  as  liaron  Derwent. 

JohHStOWlly  (1)  capital  of  Fulton  county, 
New  York,  on  Cayadntta  Creek,  48  miles  WNW. 
of  Albany,  and  6  miles  S.  of  Oloversville  by  rail. 

It  hjuM  some  mills  and  lar;;e  manufar tones  of  gloves 
and  mitteiiH.  l»oi..  ( 18M))  ;  (1M!X)|  77ns.  -(2) 
A  town  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  <  'onemau^;li  Hiver, 
78  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg  by  rail,  with  largo 
iron  and  steel  works,  tanneriei,  iaA  fimir,  planing, 
and  woollan  aiiUs.  Johnstown  waa  overwhelmed 
I'V  the  bnrsting  of  a  reservoir  on  81st  May  IDNII, 
destroying         live*<.    Pop.  ( 1  WW)  21  .HO.",. 

Johor^.  an  independent  state  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  .Malay  Penin>ula,  with  an  aiea  of 
10,(KJ0  aq*.  Hi.  "The  country  is  densely  ctivered  with 
tindier,  and  rises  into  several  mountain  iwaka,  the 
lugbeet  being  Mount  Ophir  (4186  feet ).  The  popu- 
iMion  nnmbeia  about  2(K),0UO,  mostly  Malays  and 
Chinese.  The  former  live  by  fishing  an<l  wood- 
cutting ;  the  latter  are  trailers  and  shopkeepers. 
The  chief  staples  of  the  country  are  v'n^'nbier  and 
block  (lepper.  All  kinds  of  trnit  arc  plentiful. 
Theclima(«  ia  tropical  hut  heahliy.  TIm  oapital 
la  Johoru,  13  miles  NE.  of  Singapore. 

Jolgny  (ane.  Jveiniaiewm^  an  old  walled  town 
in  the  French  tlepartment  of  Yonne,  90  miles  by 
rail  SK.  of  Paris,  manufactures  dotb,  linen,  and 
8|M)rting  rillea.    Pop.  6189. 

Joinery.  See  Cakpkmtht. 
Jolnt-flr.  See  Bka-obafb. 

Joints,  in  Anatomy.  A  jidnt  nr  articulation 
nuiy  l>c  detineil  to  lie  the  union  of  any  two  M'-menta 
of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  ImhIv,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  structure  or  structures  of  a 
ditterent  nature.  The  tastnres  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  more  complex  joints  are  bone, 
eartilage,  fibm^eartilage,  ligamenta,  and  synovial 
nwtntirane.  Bone  form*  the  fnndaniental  part  of 
all  joint<<  ;  li^rament,  in  *ar'oMs  m<Ml ideations,  ia 
emjdoyed  a>*  t!i"  lioiul  of  iiiiinn  U-twccn  tin-  Ixiny 
segments;  while  the  three  remaining  textures 
chietly  occur  in  those  joints  in  wliioh  there  is  fne 
motion.  The  joints  vary  in  the  degree  of  motion 
from  almost  perfect  immobility  to  tha  greatest 
amouat  and  extent  of  motion  that  are  compatihio 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  bony  segments  in 
thair  proper  relation  to  each  other. 
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JoiBto  have  been  divided  by  Matanaiftta  into  two 
great  elamee— the  Immovable  utd  the  MowMe.  In 

the  itittitnv.ilile  or  Synarthroses  the  parts  are  con 
tiniioiiH.  th.it  LH  to  Kay  the  bones  are  united  together 
li>  1  1  1  Ml  uion  of  tne  pcrio»twil  tilmius  membrane 
bc'lw(M<n  them.  In  some  cases  tiie  uniting  medium 
ifl  a  plate  of  cartilage.  There  is  no  synovial  sac 
intenreoiiiM  between  the  boncR.  In  movable  joint* 
the  artienmr  emface  of  each  of  the  bonot  ia  covered 
Aviih  cartilage,  and  these  cartilaginous  plates  are 
separated  from  each  oUier  by  a  synovial  sac  more 
or  less  complete.  This  sac  is  liiieil  hy  i\  membrane 
which  secretes  a  Wsciil  Hiiifl  for  Iiiliri eating  the 
artiriilur  surfaces— llic  si/nona  ur  joint  (•il. 

In  synartbroeee  the  articulation  is  t*i\id  to  lie  hy 
wture  when  tbe  bones  seem  to  grow  ^omewliat 
into  one  another,  and  to  become  mterlocked  and 
dovetailed  together,  eaeb  bone  having  a  lagged  or 
seiTated  margin,  or  when  there  is  a  uegree  of 
bevelling,  so  that  one  l>one  is  overlapped  by  the 
otiiL-r.  Tioth  thesr'  kiruis  of  aatoio ave at  onee Men 

in  the  human  SkuU  (q.v. ). 

The  movable  joints  nrc  Atnphutrthrota  ami 
Diarthroaca.  In  the  former  tuere  is  partial 
mobility  of  one  bone  upon  anotbsr,  combined  with 
ffreat  atraogth.  The  eootigaoua  anrfacee  of  the 
hnoee  are  united  by  a  tlitclt  and  strong  layer  of 
fi tiro  cartilage,  theeentre  of  which  is  nsually  soft, 
uii'l  iiiny  prespnt  a  cavity  lined  by  a  synijvial 
mcnihraiic,  with  n  1i  t  a  little  elastic  tissue  is 
intermixed.  A»  exainjilcs  of  this  kind  of  joint  may 
lie  mentioned  the  articulation  between  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebne  and  tliat  between  the  two  pubic 
bones  at  what  is  termed  the  symphysis. 

Diarthroses  are  comnlete  joints,  the  articular 
snrfecen  being  covered  ny  articular  cartilage  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  cavitjy  lined  by 
syni)vii\I  nipmbrnne.  In  these  the  cfegree  and 
i;  til  '  motion  are  very  various.  Tlifre  may 
bo  rtKu  ly  a  little  iflulinrf  motion  between  the  ends 
of  the  t>onoK,  as,  for  example,  in  the  articulations 
between  the  various  hones  of  the  carpns  and  tanms. 
(see  Hand,  FOOT).  In  these  easee  tlie  euilitoes 
are  plane,  nr  one  is  slightly  concave  and  the  other 
slightly  convex ;  and  the  motion  is  limited  in 
extent  and  <lir('«  tion  by  the  li^raiiients  of  the  joint, 
or  by  some  projecting  point  ot  one  of  tlie  bones. 
In  Home  CJi.He>s,  inst<>a(l  of  a  slij/lit  i-onravity  and 
convexity,  one  boue  pre»ent<i  acup  like  deprei^ion, 
while  the  tarmination  of  the  other  assumes  a  henn- 
spherieal,  er  more  or  less  globalar  shape.  Uenoe 
tne  name  of  bail  and  toeket  that  is  applied  to  sneh 
joints.  The  best  example  of  this  variety  is  the 
Hip-joint  (q.v.),  and  the  next  Itest  i»  the  shoulder. 
In  these  joints  the  Imll  i.-*  kept  in  ajiiMiNition  with 
the  socket  by  means  of  wliat  is  t<3riat»i  a  euimtUu- 
ligament,  which  may  be  described  as  a  uarrel- 
shaped  expansion  of  ligamentous  structure,  attached 
by  US  extremities  around  the  margin  of  the  atiicttlar 
surfaeca  composing  the  joint,  and  forming  a  eom* 
pleto  investment  ot  it,  but  not  so  tight  as  materi- 
ally to  n^strict  its  movements.  This  Spedoa  of 
joint  i.s  cai>ahlc  of  motion  of  ail  kinds. 

Anolh'-r  inipctrtant  vaiiety  of  articulation  is  the 
hin'jejfinit.  in  whicli  tii«  cnntiguons  surfaces  are 
marked  with  elevations  and  depressions,  which 
exactly  fit  into  each  other,  m  as  to  reetrict  motion 
to  one  plane.  The  elbow  and  anlcle  jmnts,  and 
the  joints  of  the  6nger8  and  toen,  are  the  \ic< 
examples  of  this  variety.  The  knee-joint  is  a  le^s 
characteristic  exattiplo,  beeaii^e  in  cert^iin  positions 
it  is  capable  of  a  slight  rotation.  Thfse  hinge* 
J. lints  arc  always  provided  with  atrong  lateral  liga- 
niiT\t->, 

The  liust  kind  of  joint  reqniring  notice  is  that 
which  a<lmit«  only  of  rotatory  motion.  A  pivot 
and  a  ring  are  the  esMOtlil  paits  of  thia  joint,  the 
ling  being  geneially  formed  partly  of  bone  and 


partly  of  Iig|ua«aL  The  beet  OMunple  of  tbia 
artienlation  u  that  between  the  atlas  (the  fltst 

!  vertebra)  and  the  odontoid  or  tooth  like  pruoem  d 
Llic  axis  (the  weeond  vertebra).    See  H  AND. 

Diseases  of  t  I  '  ints. — In  diseii^es  of  the  joi^t.^ 
we  may  have  one  or  more  of  the  folUiwing  textures 
.alfecteB  :  ( 1 )  the  synovial  membrane ;  (2)  the  carti- 
lage; and  (:))  the  hones  theniMlves.  The^Bovial 
membmnc  may  undergo  either  aento  or  chnmie 
inflammation,  giving  rum  to  the  serious  aifectiona 
known  as  acute  and  chronic  Synovitis  (see  Syno- 
vial Membrane).  Loose  siifistancef.  of  a  lihnniH 
structure,  and  usually  reM  inliling  a  smuil  i*eAU  in 
si/.e  and  shape,  soinetinie.s  oLcnr  in  joints,  especially 
in  the  knee  joint.  They  eommenee  as  little  pendu- 
lous growths  upon  the  svnosial  membrane,  whieh 
after  a  time  become  detaoned.  The  cartilage  may  he 
airected  in  varions  ways.  There  may  he  (I ) simple 
destniction  of  cartilage;  (2)  scrofulous  destnictioa 
of  cartilage:  (ti)  hypertrophy  of  cartilage:  (4) 
atrophy  oi  cartila^je,  ami  other  jmxlilied  forms  of 
disease  of  this  texture,  all  of  which,  especially  llie 
scvond,  are  of  a  very  serious  character,  but  not  <rf  a 
nature  that  admits  of  popular  explanation.  The 
most  important  diseases  of  the  osseous  i^tnicturea 
of  the  jotnto  are  (1)  nicer  and  (2)  caries.  Tlieaa 
diseases  often,  bttt  not  always,  begin  with  the  dis* 
orpitnsatioTi  of  eartiln^'o,  and  then  extend  t«t  the 
boues.  Souieliiues,  lio\\e\er,  tliey  comnierce  in 
the  bones.    See  Askylo.sIs. 

Resfction  or  Excision  oj  Jmnit  '  is  on  the  whole 
safer  than  amputation  ;  less  violence  is  done  to  the 
body,  fewer  great  arteries  and  nerves  are  injured, 
and,  wlmt  is  of  more  consequence,  fewer  large 
veins  are  divided,  and  as  the  artiealar  end  of  the 
bone  only  Ls  sawn  ofT,  and  the  mednllary  canal  not 
tom  lied,  there  is  lr>is  ehance  of  ]iy;emia.  La«tly, 
the  patieiiL  is  left  s\ith  an  imp<'rfeet  limli,  it  is 
true,  but  with  one  avIucIi,  in  most  rnx's,  is  hi;.'lily 
u^icful'  (Druitt).  The  o|H;ration  has  b««n  per- 
formed on  the  shoulder,  elliow,  wtist»  hip,  knee» 
and  ankle.  Few  subjects  have  in  recent  times 
excited  more  disennsion  among  surgeons  than  the 
application  of  this  operation  to  the  knee-joint, 
'llie  operation  was  lirst  jwrfornied  in  1702 ;  and  up 
to  the  year  IS^JO  there  are  rwonls  of  19  cases,  out 
of  N\lii<.h  1)  (iieil.  From  \HW  to  1850  the  opera- 
tion was  never  ju'rfornuHl,  and  was  getienilly  con- 
demned ;  but  in  the  last-named  year  it  was  revived 
by  Professor  Fergusson,  and  is  now  a  frequent  and 
meet  valoable  operation.  '  The  cases,  says  Dr 
Droitt,  *in  which  it  onglit  to  b«  performen  'ue, 
generally  speaking,  such  cases  of  injury  or  disease 
as  would  otherwise  be  sabmitted  to  amputation. 
The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  produce  a  lirm  ami 
u^ful  limb,  slightly  shortened,  and  with  t-iitiit! 
bony  union,  or  iibrous  union  admitting  of  •^ome 
small  degree  of  motion  at  the  situation  of  the 
joint.  Bat  all  onaes  are  not  suitable  for  excision ; 
and  those  eases  are  unsuitable  and  bettor  adapted 
for  ampntetion  in  whtdi  either  the  quantity  of  the 
disease*!  bone  is  verj'  great,  or  the  ijunfity  of  th« 
disease  may  be  such  as  experiejice  has  shoun  to 
incom|i;ilili!e  \vith  the  exmiation  of  healthy  mateiial 
of  repair.'  In  at  least  60  i>er  cent,  of  cases  the 
oi>erath»n  results  in  a  L'ootI  u.i^ful  leg.  It  has 
nJrendy  save<l  so  many  limlw  that  it  nniat  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modem 
snrgerj-.  Fnrtlier  information  on  this  subject  may 
l>e  found  in  Holmes's  %*frm  of  Surgery ^  or  in  any 
HUr^rieal  text  liook    e.^'.  Eriehsen's. 

Joints  in  t.eoiogy,  arc  the  natural  division- 
planes  or  cracks  by  which  rocks  of  all  kinds  am 
traversed.  Juiots,  although  very  frequently  irre^ 
uhir,  yet  have  a  tendency  to  run  acrose  rocks  m 
certain  directions.  Thus,  in  ordinarj*  bedded 
aqueous  rocks  (sandstone,  shale,  limestone)  they 
are  generally  developed  mora  or  leae  at  rigm 
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an^'l'^  to  the  l>eJding,  bo  that,  if  the  strata 
I"'  lioiiitonUil,  thp  le^uling  jniiit.s  will  Ihj  ver- 
ticil or  api»n)xiinat<ily  so.  Two  sets  of  these 
joints  are  usually  recoj^rnisable  (nuuUr-joiutu), 
which  cut  aaeh  other  at  or  nearly  at  ri^bt  angles. 
Henc«  aquenoa  racks,  fay  meaiM  of  jt^to  and 
ori^nnal  Mdding-plaiiflB,  are  divided  into  larger  or 
aniHller  rn lx)iiliil  bhwlcR.  In  niaiinive  crvslalline 
rocks,  8ni  li  >,'raTiito,  joints  arc  nirely  so  rej;ular. 
Yet  even  in  tln-.se  two  nt't-s  of  joitiln,  cios.siiii;  e;icli 
otlicr,  cun  oltun  Ite  traced  :  ami  occasionally  an- 
other horizontal  net  may  be  present — theae-  last 
simulatin;;  the  betlding-planes  of  aqueous  strata. 
Were  it  not  for  tht;  presence  of  such  natural 
diviaUia-planea,  it  in  obvious  Uwt  qiiarr>-in^'  would 
be  a  mnch  more  diffienlt  ofwraticm.   A  peculiar 

kind  ol  jcAnting  U  nict  with  in  n-rtnin  crystalline 
igneous  rocks,  ivh  in  »oine  line^'i aiiH'il  Inisjiitvi,  in 
which  (lie  divi'Hi.iii  platies  sejiaratc  tin'  nx^k  into 
polygonal  or  more  or  less  perlect  hexa»'i)nal  prinniH 
or  ooltinins  (see  Basalt).  Joints  have  lieen  fonnol 
in  various  ways.  Many  are  doubtlese  due  to  the 
strain  and  tensimi  to  which  rocks  liav*  been  aab> 
jeeted  during  movements  of  the  crust.  Others 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  contraction  on  cooling : 
the  prismatic  joints  of  basalt  lieing  '  fissures  of 
retreat."  And,  in  like  manner,  it  peein«  likely 
enou;;h  that  ^•'<lillU'utJU v  i^tiJita  iiliv  MHiii'tiincH 
liave  become  juiated  during  their  gradual  drying 
and  oomolidatioii. 

Joint-stork  Company.  See  Compakv. 

Jointure^  in  English  law,  meant  originally 
an  entate  settled  on  husband  aod  wife  jointly  for 
their  lives.  Saeh  aettlMoenti  w«ra  nuMle  «i  a 
■ohatitiite  for  dower,  which  fa  tliat  portion  of 
pmnerty  to  wliirh,  on  her  husband's  cieath,  the 
widow  i*  enlitleil  for  the  maintenance  of  herself 
•nd  childri'ii  -  oM>'  t iiird  and  ii]i\vjuil>  of  tlu"  estate 
for  life.  Tiie  term  jointure  now  included  an  estate 
limited  to  the  wife.  The  requisites  of  a  jointure 
are' :  ( 1)  That  it  niunt  commence  and  take  effect 
immediately  on  the  husband's  death;  (2)  it  must 
ha  for  the  wifea  life,  at  Icaatj  (SI  it  moat  Iw  given 
to  the  wife  hemclf.  and  not  neray  to  tiusiees  for 
her :  ( 4 )  it  must  be  expressed  to  be  made  in  satis- 
faction of  her  whole  dower;  (.'»)  it  must  Ik?  made 
Itefore  marriaj^e.  The  motle  of  ^'iv  inj;  a  jointure  in 
mixlem  marriage  settlements  is  usually  by  wav  of 
a  rent-charge  on  the  husband's  real  estate.  If  a 
joiatnre  Iw  created  out  of  an  estate  before  marriage, 
the  Iraabaiid  cannot  sell  the  estate  afterwards,  so  as 
to  defeat  the  jointure.  A  jointure  ia  not  lost  by 
tlie  treason  or  felony  of  the  husband,  nor  by  the 
eIo|>ement  and  a4liiU<  ry  of  the  wife. 

In  Scotland  the  word  jointure  is  also  frequently 
used  in  a  similar  •*en«e  to  diMiuto  a  convfntional 
provision  for  a  widow,  consisting  either  of  an 
MBuity  to  her  or  of  a  liferent  assignation  of  rents, 
or  of  a  liferent  of  lands,  called  a  hwality.  In 
iriiatcver  way  Uie  iointoM  la  conatttiitad  »  alw 
exelndes  tha  widowii  tarao^  nnlcM  it  ia  otharwiea 
expressed. 

J«|]|YllIe«  a  small  town  of  4000  inhabitants  in 
the  French  department  of  Haute- Marne,  22  miles 
N.  of  Cbaumout  by  rail,  which  wa.<«  fonued  into  a 
prindpaiity  by  Hmry  IL,  and  later  supplied  tlie 
iUa  to  the  thltd  son  of  Lo«ia>Philippe. 

Joinrille.  Jeax,  Sire  de,  the  biographer  of 
.St  L<ouia  of  France,  was  bom  in  1224,  and  became 
s^nfehal  to  Thi)>and,  Count  of  Champagne  and 
king  of  Navaite.  Uc  took  part  in  tlia  onfbrtnnatc 
ersoado  of  Lovls  tX.  riMS-M).  retnmed  with  him 
Ift  France,  and  lived  thereafter  partly  at  court, 

CkTtly  on  his  estates.    He  declined  to  go  on  the 
taJ  ex[M?Hlitinn  to  Tuni-»,  an<l  survive*!  till  July 
11,  1317.    During  his  stay  at  Acre  in  1250,  at  the  i 
a|{a  d  twantyHrii,  ha  oecapied  liia  Waara  in  com*  I 


posing  a  manual  of  the  Christian  faith — his  Credo, 
which  he  retouched  tiiirty  seven  years  hiter ;  and 
there  i.-!.  extant  a  letter  he  wnpt<>  to  Loui.s  X.  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one.  During  the  cru^ade  he 
took  notes  of  eventa  and  wrote  down  his  impres- 
sioos.  At  the  age  of  almoat  dglity,  at  the  entreaty 
of  Jeanne  de  Champagne,  wife  of  PhUip  le  Bel.  M 
undertook  his  Vie  ((r  Saint  LoKUtWMtiu  heUniBncd 
after  the  death  of  his  patroncM,  and  presented  in 
1;J09  to  her  sou  (aftcrwanls  Louis  X.).  The  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  hook  bears  traws  of  o^'nilily; 
nothing,  on  theotlier  hand,  i**  more  clear,  animated, 
and  real  than  the  part  relating  to  the  crusade. 
Thus  the  lH)ok  is  obviooslya  collection  of  pieeea 
corapoeed  at  different  timea.  Joinvillc  is  an  «>• 
celtent  example  of  the  best  type  of  ISth-centniy 
cavalier,  with  all  his  ailmirahle  qualities  as  well  aa 
all  liis  limitations  and  defects  :  lie  is  brave,  pionc, 
candid,  devoted  to  hit  king  while  strictly  main* 
taining  against  him  his  feudal  ri;;hts,  considerate 
for  hia  vassals,  a  jealous  guardian  of  all  traditional 
privUeaee ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  intelligenoe 
geneiaUy  atops  short  at  detail  and  cannot  grasp 
geneiml  caneee :  he  relates  unskilful  militor}'  opera- 
tions withont  eriticisinj;  or  apparently  even  under- 
standing  them ;  he  apiirove.-*  intolerance  in  St  Louis, 
and  falls  into  wot-tiil  puerilities  in  his  narration. 
His  style  conforms  clofely  to  his  character:  it  is 
veracious,  dowing,  naive,  often  singularly  express- 
ive,  lint  it  hae  neither  the  eiegaww  of  the  beet 
praee-wrlters  of  the  middle  agee  nor  the  vigonr 
and  solidity  of  Viflehaidonin :  It  is  the  tone  of 
air  amiable  and  familiar  talker,  who  sometimes 
forgets  himself  a  little  in  his  reminiscences,  but 
never  fails  to  charm.  The  Look  has  the  one  con- 
summate merit  of  sympathetically  raisin};  up  clear 
Is'fore  our  eyes  the  breathing  imnpe  of  a  romantic 
figure  over  whom  already  there  hung  the  shadow 
of  a  tragic  dcetiny. 

Unfmtanately  the  tsxt  has  onlr  soos  down  ie  na  in 
later  MS8.  in  waish  the  Isuguajfu  hss  bssn  medemiasd ; 
but  the  nwthodioii  study  <if  competent  editors  hss  si 
length  reiitored  With  almost  ooinplete  wennty  Iwth  the 
substsooe  snd  the  form  of  the  book— one  of  the  mont 
preoioos  bequests  of  tb«  middle  sge*,  holding  it«  ]>lsM 
in  time  between  VUlehsrdouin  snd  Froii>ssrt.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  N.  de  Wailljr  ( 1076).  B««l>idat,  £tude« 
$ur  la  Vu  tt  U*  Tramux 

Joists.    See  Fldor. 

Jokai*  Mai  kk  i;,  Hungarian  noveliHt,  was  bom 
on  tilth  February  IH'25  at  Koniom.  He  qualified 
himself  for  an  advocate,  but  never  practised  ;  litera- 
ture  and  journalism  were  more  to  his  taste.  Ho 
was  an  active  partisan  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  in 
1848,  and  when  the  Austrians  goinetl  the  up]>er 
hand,  it  waa  with  dilftcalty  tliat  lie  cecaped  impria> 
onment.  After  1849  he  devoted  himself  exelnsively 
to  liternr}'  pui>nits.  Hin  Witrks  numlM-r  close  on 
300  volume."-,  ami  enihrarc  iiovcl.«,  roin.\iiccf<,  drariiRH, 
humorouM  e><sa\ ■-,  pofins,  \c.  ( tf  tlic^e  the  mo>.t  , 
valuable  are  tlie  novels  and  romances,  uf  which 
Tfie  Turk*  in  Hunaary  ( 1852),  Thf  Magjf^tr  yubob 
( 1  »53 ),  and  iu  continuation  Zoltan  Karpathy  (1854). 
Th«  New  Landlord  ( 1862 ;  Eng.  trans.  ISeSK  BlaOt 
Diamonda  ( IHTO).  Ihe  Bomamt  of  the  Coming  Cen- 
ttint  { 187.3),  The  Modem  Midaa  ( )S7'> ;  Eng.  trans. 
IS-Hj).  The  C«me>fiin,.'<  <  f  U/e  (1H76),  Gtxl  i>  <h.e 
(  IH77  I.  The  W'httc  W'omitn  uj  LeuUchan  (  I8HI ),  atnl 
Timtirt  Two  World*  ( Enj;.  trans.  lss.>*)  may  he 
taken  as  good  example.  His  skill  as  a  narrator  is 
enhanced  ly  a  lively  imagination,  humour,  and  a 
complete  gmap  of  Hungarian  life.  Hia  work  ia 
smnetimes  marred  by  impmhability,  a  atrainlni; 
after  effect,  and  superficial  treatment.  Mo>*t  of  hi-* 
novel*  have  Iveen  tran*iate<l  into  <;erman.  Jokai 
In-  al-o  ;.airif  «i  fjiine  h"*  a  jonrnali't,  as  etiitor  first 
of  tlie  rcvoliiiionarv  weekly  Picture  of  Li/e,  then 
of  thepolitieal  daily  /VtlAarfamf,  and  lietly  of  thn 
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Immorous  weekly  The  Comrt  (185a-Sl),  aad  the 
gowrnnient  organ  Ncmut  ( '  The  Nation  )•  He  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  UouM  of  Repreaenta* 
tives,  being  one  of  tlie  clevereet  debaten  of  the 
party  <>f  tin  liv     I  government. 

Jokjakarta,  a  residency  of  Java,  in  the  central 
pert  of  tlieielaud,  ban  an  area  of  1191  sq.  ni.,  and 
A  popnlation  «f  afaont  tiolf  a  million.  w»rly  all 
Javanem ;  me  Java.  The  capital,  Jokjalcarta,  is 
a  town  of  )nore  than  50,000  inhabitant.",  with  the 
BultAn's  palace  and  ruins  of  ancient  teniplen. 

Joliba.   See  Niger. 

Joliety  capital  of  Will  oonnty,  Illinois,  is  on  De« 
I'laines  Kiver,  35  mile8  SW.  of  t  hicago  by  rail,  and 
itn  w8ter-p<»wor  is  increa-^ed  by  a  (  iiniil  from  Lake 
Michigan.  It  iH  the  site  of  the  stato  penitentiary, 
ami  lianextenHive  niaiiiifactures  of  Hour,  ^tot-t  l  ailtt, 
wire,  Ktovos,  tools,  lK»ot«  and  nhoex,  pniter,  tiles, 
cigars,  &c.  There  are  large  qnarrieH  of  liniestone 
at  Joliet,  and  a  coatfielcf  in  tlie  neigbboarhoud. 
Pop.  (1880)  11.657;  (ISflO) 28,264  ;  (IWO)  30.730. 

Jolly-boat  ( Dutch  joUe,  '  yawl ').    See  Boat. 

Jomelll*  N1C01.0,  Neapolitan  oompfleer(1714- 
74),  is  ku<»wu  by  bin  operas*  Armida  awl  .(/fj^ia, 

and  by  a  Miserere  and  a  R>-</ii<cin. 

JominU  Hknri,  Rmehn,  l>om  fith  March  1779 
at  raytMiic,  in  tin*  canton  of  Vaiul,  ln';.'an  his 
military  career  in  the  Swiss  Unants  at  Ycnuulles, 
and  finally  mm  to  1*0  chief  of  the  statT  to  MatBhal 
Neyi  he  was  ereated  baron  after  tbe  peaoe  of 
TiMt.  In  IflOi  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon 
by  his  Traits  des  Grander  Onfrationx  MihUiirt.t. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Jena,  in  the  Spaninh 
CAMipai^'n-i  of  I  SOS  and  stun'f><'ilin;r  y<'ars,  iluriii^' 
the  retreat  from  iitmia,  aiid  at  Lul^en  and 
Bautzen  ;  hut,  ofTeniied  at  the  treatment  which  he 
received  from  Napoleon,  he  entr>re<l  tbe  service  of 
Rne^  in  IHI4.  In  182h  lie  took  mi  active  part  in 
the  war  KuMia  wnoed  againet  Tark^,  particnlarly 
in  the  capture  of  Varna.  His  fame  as  a  military 
writer  re^x»  upon  Hiitoire  Critique  rt  MHitniif  i/>:t 
Cam/MiffHe*  t/f  tn  Revolution  (5  vols,  isoii  i,  V,r 
Politiqiif  ff  Mihtdiii'  de  NiipoUon  (4  vol-.  IS'27), 
and  /'r-'  M  <l''  I  Art  de  Guerre  ( 1830  :  nrw  fil.  ISSI  ). 
Baron    .loimni  dic<l   at    Paswy,  near  J'aris,  iMth 

Mareh  14^9.  bee  the  Life  bv  Lecomte  ( im ) ;  and 
Sninte-lleave,  in  Noumtux  xtnul£r,  ▼oL  xiiL 

Jonah*  Tho  Hook  nf  .fonali,  iitiliki;  the  other 
eleven  of  the  aerieM  of  tbe  minor  prophets  in  which 
it  OOGUt,  is  not  a  prophetie  di^counn;  but  a  narra- 
tiTe»  and  does  not  in  any  sense  claim  to  lia%'e  been 
written  by  the  prophet  whose  name  it  bears.  It 
belongs  to  that  »]iecial  kind  of  literary  comiiosition, 
common  among  the  late  Jews,  usually  known  as 
haggadic ;  it  is  obviou>ly  not  iuCt.-nded  to  be  taken 
as  literal  history,  but  us  a  |>arable  attached  to  a 
bi-Htoric  name.  The  name  in  this  instance  is  that 
of  Jonah,  the  stm  of  Amittai,  who  is  mentioned  in 
2  Kingis.  xiv.  i.'i,  w  having  lieen  a  native  of  Gatb- 
bepher  in  Galilee,  ami  a»  liaving  piopliested  tbe 
victories  of  Jeroboam  II.  No  writin;^  known  to 
belon;^  t>)  Iiini  is  now  extant ;  the  oraL-le  (  ontaim  il 
in  IsttHili,  \\  ,  xvi.,  and  spoken  of  }iy  tliat  jiropiit  t 
a.>(  atn-ady  ancient,  has  l»'fn  conjoctiirally  ;airil>- 
uwd  Uf  Jonah  by  Hitzi*:.  l>itt  lor  somewhat 
inadequate  reoMins.  Whetli'  r  the  .-ton,*  now  asso- 
ciatc^l  with  bis  name  nu^  have  had  some  basis  iu 
any  word  or  deed  of  his,  or  whether  the  choice 
of  his  name  was  quite  arbitnuily  made  by  tlie 
anonvmons  author,  cannot  now  lie  determined. 
The  Key  to  the  narrativ  e,  t!i<-  dctail.<i  of  which  are 
familiar  to  every  one,  is*  to  )m-  -might  in  the  closing 
chapter,  where  Jehovah  a^k-  tin-  prophi-i  mIiciIu  t 
bo  Joes  well  to  he  angi  v  liecause  of  the  sparing  of 
Nineveh,  a  great  city  t»  eniing  with  innocent  life 
fur  wbicb  Jebovab  lias  iaboutvil,  and  wiucb  be  luia 


caused  to  grow.  Nowhwe  in  tbe  UM  T<  s| anient  ia 
tliat  pMticularism,  to  Wliich  the  J'  w-  wan  e^fr 
prone,  more  clearly  or  emphatically*  rebaked.  As 
for  tin  earlier  part  of  tbe  story,  it»  exnlanatiua 

is  to  be  sought  in  the  often-recurring  Old  Tcma- 
nient  figures  in  which  the  great  world-|Kiwers  are 
likene^i  to  .soa  nion-^ten*  <inlra;;on-  1  <«ce,  for  example, 
Jer.  li.  44),  and  deliverance  from  any  overwhelming 
calamity  is  spoken  of  as  a  l>iin;:ii)g  hack  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea  (Ps.  Ixviii.  22  At  the 

time  when  the  Book  ai  Jonah  was  written,  the 
Jewa,  who  had  returned  from  tbe  Babylonian  exile 
full  of  briglit  iiopca  as  to  ft  near  aad  glmriotts  fotm«, 
had  lieronie  qnernlnnsly  aware  of  tbe  failure  of 
thes»e.  Tiie  ol)j.'ct  of  the  writer  seenm  to  have  liecn 
to  suggest  t  »  :li  ni  that  tlit  ir  existing  tronl>!i>s.  in 
which  they  M-t'ineil  an  it  were  to  l»e  s\\  .alio«  «'<l  up 
by  the  worhl-j>o\ven<  wliidi  oppresswl  tln'in,  were 
due  to  their  neglect  of  the  mi-ssionary  vocation 
which  had  been  iirge<i  upon  Israel  by  tbe  later 
prophets  (see  especially  Isa.  xl.-lxvL);*onoe  larael 
in  penitence  and  prayer  shall  have  shown  that  she 
lias  again  Itecome  alive  to  this  <luty,  .-lie  may  hope 
to  experience  the  fnllil men i  of  the  proj.liHi  5,  Hortis 
(Hos.  N  i.  '2):  'After  two  ilay-  he  will  revive  us; 
on  tiie  third  dav  he  will  mii>e  us  up.'  The  urayer 
of  Jonah,  whetlier  a  c<mi)MM>ition  of  the  antoor  of 
the  rest  of  the  book  or  not,  certainly  cannot  be 
carried  bnek  to  a  date  nearly  so  early  as  tlie  Sib 
centurj"  B.C.  ;  it  is  largely  a  cento  from  older  com- 
]K)Aitions,  the  metaphors  in  ver>es  3-6  Iwing  common 
in  all  periwls  of  Hebrew  poetry,  ."^ec  the  com- 
mentaru^H  on  the  minor  prophets  mentioned  under 
HnsKA  :  aUo  Kra)ini.-r  (IR.'IO).  Jftget  (lUO),  lOd 
F.  liergmaun  (Sirasb.  1885). 

Jonas*  Jl'STl's  ( 140.^1556),  a  helper  of  Lnther'a 

in  the  work  of  reformation  ami  tran-lation  of  tho 
Bible,  was  |>rofi'ssor  at  Witd'nher^',  pa^toi  at 
Halle  and  Colmrg.  and  )-uiHMintendt'nl  .-it  Kisfidd. 
He  took  part  with  Luther  in  many  ut  tlie  great 
events  of  the  Reformation,  as  at  Wonns,  Marburg, 
and  AugsbarX'  There  in  a  monograph  on  iiim  by 
Pressel  ( IMISr 
Joiintliiin*  Brother,  corre<pmi<1ing  to  ilm 

F.n;,'lisli  .lotin  liull.  is  the  j>erwiiiilic.iiioii  of  tlia 
I  nited  States,  c.-in'cially  of  its  nati'>e  horn  riti/eris. 
The  original  ot  tlie  name  is  sup|N>sed  to  be  Jona* 
than  Trumbull  ( 1710-85),  governor  of  Conneetknt, 
whose  shrewdness,  etauneb  patriotism,  aad  nn* 
faltering  zeal  gained  him  the  esteem  aad  friendship 
of  Wasliingtcm  ;  and  the  latter's  phra-^e  \\]\vn  per 
plexed,  'Let  as  hear  what  Brother  Jonathan  nays,* 
passetl  into  a  proverli. 

Jones*  Kbenezea,  poet,  was  bom  at  Islington, 
20th  January  1820.  He  was  lirongbt  up  in  tho 
strictest  sect  of  the  Calvinists,  but  at  thirteen  was 
writing  vprfies,  and  in  secret  devouring  the  Waver- 

U-y  novi  1  In  1837  he  was  forced  I  n  li.-  fatlin's 
long  illness  to  turn  clerk  in  a  City  wart  lioiise  :  hi* 
hours  were  eight  to  eight  six  days  a  week.  Yet  he 
published  his  Studies o/6enmtioii  oud  Event  ( 184.1), 
{Kienis  'full  of  the  very  essence  of  jioetrj-,'  nml 
admired  by  such  poetB  ae  Browning  and  lioiwettL 
But  the  world  rejected  titem,  and  he  publi«b«d  no 
more,  save  a  |>aniphtet  on  the  Land  Motff  'y 
(1849).  which  anticipated  Henry  George  liy  tluiiy 
yeni-  in  proposin;,'  to  nationalis**  the  land.  A 
t^hartist  he  wan  not,  hut  a  ditH-iple  of  Carlyle  ia 
politics,  OS  of  Shellej'  in  poetry.  In  1844  he 
married,  miserably,  tbe  niece  of  Edwin  Atberetone; 
and  be  died  at  BrentAvood.  14th  Septemlier  1860. 
See  three  long  articles  by  Theodore  Watts  in  tiie 
Athenfeum  (1878);  and  two  notices  by  Sumner 
Jones  (elder  hrotlirr  of  t)i<'  {-oft,  and  a  |'o«_'t  him- 
self) and  W.  J.  Linton  preti.xcd  to  a  icpunl  of  tbe 
(1879). 

Joncft  £dwabd  fiuftXJB.  See  Bi;bsb-Jose». 
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jMMt»  Ernest,  Chartist  poet,  wu  the  Mm  of 
Major  Jonm,  equerry  to  the  Dake  of  Cumberland, 

nfterwanls  kiny  of  Hanover.  Ho  v  i-^  1i<»rn  iit 
Ht-rlin  in  ISIU,  waf  fducatetl  in  Gi-rinaiiv,  ami 
cariit'  to  in  iSXs.    In  1841  he  iiiililiflietl  his 

riiiii&uce,  The  Wwxl  Hjurii,  was  calleU  to  the  l>ar 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1844,  and  the  year  follow 
ins  became  the  moat  prominent  leader  of  the 
Cnjurtist  movement.  He  declined  all  remnneration 
for  bla  services,  and  inued  The  Labourer^  Notes  of 
the  People,  and  the  Chartist  orjran,  The  Peoftles 
P'l/trr.  He  vdliintarily  re.Hi;;ii(Ml  a  fortune  of  nearly 
l''2lXKi  per  anniirn,  left  to  liini  on  eomlition  that  lie 
8hnnlil  almntlon  the  CiiartiMl  cause.  I'm-  tin-  i>art 
wbich  be  took  in  the  Chartint  pn)cec«)inxs  at  .Nlun- 
ebester  in  1848  he  was  condenine<l  to  two  years' 
■olitMy  oonfiaeroentk  This  vindictive  sentence 
waa  brought  befbra  IIm  Houm  of  Commona,  but 
Jones  refused  to  petitimi  lor  fit  eommntation. 
While  in  prison  he  composed  an  epic  jmem,  7'he 
J.'croK  of  Jltiiilnsttin.  Tiio  autlioritirs  rufiist'il  him 
x'M,  ink,  an<l  iiajier,  and  tlie  poem  wax  !»tat<'>l  to 
laNf  Ix'en  written  on  the  leaves  of  his  praycr-lK>ok 
witli  a  hinl  H  feather  and  blood  drawn  from  his  own 
veins.  After  iiiti  release  Jonea  wrote  The  linttle- 
d»y  (1855);  Tha  PauUer  Ftennee  and  The 
Emperoi't  ViffU  ( 18M) ;  and  Bddagon  GlwrtA  and 
(Jtrmyda  ( ISfliO).  He  trietl  for  a  wat  in  |>arHamoDt, 
but  was  defeated  at  Halifax  (  1H47 )  and  Notting- 
ham ( 1853.  1  h,j7  ).    He  died  2nth  January  ISaD. 

^•■M,  HkNRV  AbtuUB,  playwri^fht.  was  bom 
^Graiidbofoagb,  Book*,  98(h  Septeniber  1851,  and 
was  at  first  in  bosineas.  Oidp  Itound  the  Comer 
yfw  pnMluoeil  in  1878.  bnt  his  first  bit  was  The 
Sili  fr  Kirui  (IHSJ  ).  Other  plays  are  Saints  and 
.S'iw«»  r*  (  1.HH4  I,  Thf  MulfUi-innn ,  Tin-  Ihtiirinq  (rirl, 
HrMlioM  Suxan,  Thf  Triimiiih  itf  thf  J'/iilustincs, 
The  Liars  ( 1897 ),  The  Phynctan  (1897 ),  &c. 

J«BCt»  Inioo,  an  English  aroMtect,  waa  the 
son  of  a  cloth- worker,  and  was  born  in  London 
in  Jnly  15751  A  nobleman  sent  him  to  Italy  to 
otudy  land»cape-painting,  but  he  wu-*  dniwti  to 
Btudy  architiH-tnre  inxt*'ad.  Wliilo  in  W-nice  he 
paid  i>articular  attention  t<i  tlic  works  of  Palladio, 
whose  style  he  jntro«luee<l  into  England,  whence  he 
to  •omeumes  calle<l  the  '  Englifih  Palladia'  On 
laavias  Italy  ha  went  to  Denmark  invitation  of 
ChriaOaa  IV.,  and  tliera  he  la  aaid  1^  aome  to 
bare  desij^ied  the  royal  ]i&laces  of  Rosenborg  and 
FrederikslMirjr.  Ketnming  to  Kn};land  in  16(M,  he 
was  emplo\f'l  )>y  .Jaint's  1.  in  arranyin;;  the  wenery, 
&c.  for  the  mft.sf|neH  of  Heu  Jonwin,  which  were  at 
that  time  the  chief  iimnNement  of  the  court,  .loufvon 
aftorwanis  satirised  his  fellow-laliourer  in  Bartho- 
lomew Fair.  In  161S  Jones  revisited  Italy,  still 
fartlier  to  improve  hia  atylo,  and  on  liii  vatara  to 
Eni^Iaiid  was  ap|>«>inted  snrveynr-general  of  the 
royal  hnildingn.  He  was  at  tlii>  lime  arenunte<l 
the  lir«t  architect  of  England,  and,  iiccordinj;  to 
f«/tine.  the  (ii^t  of  the  ini<'.  He  di^il  '21>t  .Fnne  IJkVi. 
liin  masterpiece  in  considered  to  J>e  tlie  Uanouetiut; 
Hoow  (now  the  Chapel  Koyal)  at  Wbitehoir 
Aaoiber  iroresentative  speeimen  of  hia  work  b  the 
eiivreh  of  8i  Ptoal,  In  CoVeafe  Garden,  London. 

R««  Walpol«'a  AneetloUi  of  Pitintiwi  (Pallnwny's  ed. 
tf)t  the  >niildingH  detu^ne)!  by  him  :  hi«  I.ifv  liy 
PMcr  COBaingham  ( IMM) ;  FergiiMM^n'*  Hiff  r>i  „f  A  rrhi- 
teetmn:  and  W.  J.  Loftie,  Juii/v  Jinut  and  H'rcii  ( 1MI3 ), 

MffHUf  Owiir,  Wehli  antiquary,  was  bom  in 
Utimvhsfnre  in  1741,  and  di<s|  in  London,  2(jtli 
ISepterober  IHN.  He  wan  all  lii?«  lift-  a  furrier,  lait 
bad  early  ilevelotK^I  a  tAste  for  WeUli  [MK-try.  In 
l!M)l-7  be  puhli!>!ie«I  at  hi<<  own  co»*t  the  Mi/iynan 
Arrhrtioto<ftf  of  Wafet,  a  collection  of  poetic  piein's 
dating  fmm  the  6th  down  to  the  Uth  century  (new 
•d.  iSmbigh.  1870).  Th«  MSa  fiom  which  he 
■ada  Uft  aeleetion,  ranniag  to  WW  bandred  Tolnniea, 


ten  depoaited  in  the  British  Mosennu— Rto  aon, 
OwsN  JoxBS,  bom  in  1809,  made  himself  a  name 

as  an  art  decorator.  He  laid  the  foundationn  of 
hi«  knov\li'd^;e  in  an  anliitect'K  office  in  London, 
tr.tvelled  fur  four  yearn  in  Honliitrn  Eiiroi>e,  ana 
published  Ih  siijus  /or  Mii.\iiic  and  Tcmrhited  Pave- 
uitiiLs  (lsl'2),  I'ftiris,  Elcrodims,  Sertiona,  and 
Deiaii*  of  the  Alhambra  ( 1845),  and  Polyrhromatie 
Ornament  of  Italy  (1845).  He  was  nia«le  super- 
intendent of  worn  for  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  afterwiuds  director  of  decorations  for  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  he  dej^ijiniMl  the  decoration!< 
of  the  Allmmhra,  Egyptian,  (im-k,  and  honian 
court,",  and  wn)te  guide- tHMd<s  to  tlie  lir^l  two.  In 
1853  he  puhlished  Pn'tin'/t/fs  ri  iju/alinfj  the  Emjtioy- 
ment  of  Colour  ;  in  18.')6tlie  (irammur  of  Onutmatt, 
Btill a  valuable  text-book;  in  1864,  One  Thoummd 
tmd  One  fnitiai  LeUen ;  Mid  te  1W7,  Examptu  e^ 
Chinese  Ornament.  He  alM>  illustrated  seviml 
books.    He  die<l  in  London,  19th  April  1874. 

JloncSt  PaI'L,  United  .Stat«>8  naval  commander, 
by  liiH  countrymen  ntyled  '  the  Pirate,'  was  h»irn  in 
Kirk))ean  imrlsh  on  the  coa.Ht  of  Kirkcudbright- 
sbice»  6th  July  1747,  the  fifth  and  yonngeat  child 
of  Jflihn  Panl,  head-gardener  to  Mr  Cndk  of  Arbig. 
land.  Apprenticetl  at  twelve  as  pailor  Imy  to  a 
Whitehaven  merchant,  he  made  neveral  voyages 
t<J  America,  w  here  lie  had  an  eliliT  hrot  her  nettled 
in  Virginia.  TIuh  hrothers  property  he  inherited 
in  1773,  having  meiinwhile  for  five  vears  been  mate 
on  a  slaver ;  and  about  the  same  ()ate  he  changed 
bis  name  John  Paul  for  that  under  which  he  ia 
famooa.  He  ombraoed  Um  eanae  of  the  Aaieriaui 
eolonles;  and  when  consresa  In  1775  reaolved  to  fit 
out  a  naval  force  he  ollered  hinsi-nices.  In  April 
1778,  vixiting  tlio  Hritinh  coiL^t  in  a  hrig  of  l  i^-lileen 
guns,  111'  )M'ilorni<'il  come  miwt  darinj;  exploit.-',  and 
took  advantage  of  hin  familiarity  with  the  scenes 
of  hto  Imyhood  to  make  a  li<istile  descent  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sulway  Firtli.  At  Whitehaven  be 
tired  one  ship  and  spiked  tlilrty-six  guns ;  from  8t 
Mary's  Isle  he  carried  off  I^nl  Selkirk's  plate,  but 
six  years  later  restored  it ;  and  next  morning  iu 
Belfas't  Longh  he  citiittufd  tin-  />/<»/.<  sI(mi]»  of  war 

—  the  lirnt  naval  success  of  tlie  A  rican.H.  Tbe 

year  of ter,  as  commo«htre  of  a  >niall  Fimch  squad- 
ron displaying  the  stars  ami  stripe«,  he  threatened 
Leith,  an<i  tm  'j;!<l  Sept<-mlier  fought  close  off  Flaill* 
borough  Head  a  mo»t  des|ierate  and  bloody  eogiga* 
ment,  in  which  be  cautured  two  BritiKh  mcn-oTwar. 
Louis  XVI.  created  nim  a  Chevalier  of  the  Onler 
of  Military  Merit,  and  congress  voted  him  a  gold 
medal.  fn  17?<H  he  eiitrrcd  the  service  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  and  as  n-ar  a<lmiral  of  the 
Itlack  Sea  fleet  serve«l  crinlitulily  in  the  war  against 
Turkey;  hut  a  twelvemonth  later  he  quitteti  tlio 
Russian  ser^  iee.  He  died  at  Paris,  18tb  July  1792, 
Ills  funeral  being  attended  by  a  deputation  of  tbn 
Legislative  Assembly.  *Re  was,'  aaya  Ptrofessor 
I.rfiu^dit4m,  *a  man  of  distinguishefl  talent  and 
ori^Mnality  ;  a  tliorou<:h  seaman,  and  of  the  ino>.t 
iletermine<l  and  feio<'ioii«.  courage,  (hi  tlii«  other 
han<l,  his  vanitv  was  exc<>NKive  .  .  .  and  his  nutrol 
character  may  M  aummed  np  in  om  wovd->4eteat- 
alde.' 

s<e  LivM  of  him  hy  Sh«rheam«  Janctte 
Taylor  (1K«M.  A.  8.  lisckensic  (IH4I  t,  W.  O.  8unn» 
(IMj ).  Jawen  Hamilton  ( 1M48 ).  and  J.  C.  Abbott  ( 1K75 ) ; 
also  OB  article  ia  Bteekmoete  Maatuime  for  Oetobvr  181^, 
sad  J.  K.  UofbWs  atudia  im  Nant  JTutofy  (1887). 

JoneH,  Sii!  Wit  i.i AM,  «me  of  the  earlieft  Eng- 
li-li  oi ii-niali^t-,  wtvt  iMirn  in  I,«imlon.  '2Hth  Sep- 
tt  iiiIm-i  174ti,  the  son  of  W  illiam  .Ion«>H  (  \C,sH  17411), 
a  leaine<i  mathematician  and  friend  of  Newton. 
He  had  his  schouling  at  Hairow  under  Thackeray 
and  Sumner,  and  entere<l  I'nivemity  CoUogcv 
Oxford,  in  1764,  where  hh(  remarkable  attam* 
menta  quickly  attmetcd  attentton.  In  1769  he  toU 
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Oxford  to  liocoint!  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Earl 
SiKJiuHT,  and  witii  him  reniHiued  five  years.  He 
was  called  to  the  Imr  in  1774,  and  two  years  later 
was  appointed  ConimiMioner  erf  Bankrupts.  In 
1770  M  published,  at  the  nwi«rt  of  tbe  king  of 
Denmark,  a  Lifr  of  Nadir  Shah,  translated  utto 
Froiicii  from  tin-  Persi  in  :  in  17T'2  ;i  Prrxinn  Gntm- 
mtir  ;  in  1774  his  La'iu  (  oniniciitaricH  on  Ablatio 
Poetry  ;  ami  in  178<J  ii  tninsliUinn  of  seven  ancient 
Arabic  jkhjiuh,  known  ax  tlio  Moallaktit,  ho  callwi 
from  Iwin}^  'suspended'  in  the  temj)ie at  Mecca.  In 
March  I'iH  he  obtained  a  judf^eship  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judieatore  in  Bengal,  and  waa  knighted. 
With  eharocteristie  ardour  be  at  once  devoted 
himaelf  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  with  a  view  to 
prepare  a  digest  of  Hindu  and  Mohaminedan  law. 
He  Pstal>li«hfHl  the  Koyal  Asiatic  S<)cipty,  'for  in- 
\'  -,ti„-:ttii-^  l!io  liistory,  ariti'[nitii's,  iut.'«,  '«<Mences, 
and  literature  <if  A>«ia,'  and  wo:*  its  tii-nt  uresident. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  Asiatic  Iletearehe*. 
Already  in  1788  be  bad  finished  bis  tranaUtion  of 
Seuontala,  or  th»  Fatal  Ring  ( 1790),  when  in  17M 
he  publi(«lioil  a  translation  of  the  Ordinances  of 
Manu,  a  prejiarafcory  task  for  the  (irenter  Avork. 
So»in  after  lie  was  attiu-kcd  with  an  iutlaniination 
of  the  liver,  whicli  carri«»<l  him  oil'  on  the  '27th 
April  1794.  The  East  India  Company  erected  a 
monument  to  bis  meiuory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  a  stfttM  in  licngal.  .\  collectod  edition  of 
Ilia  work*  waa  pnbUabed  by  Lord  Teignmoath  in 
six  qnarto  volumes  in  1790;  two  sapplementary 
volumes  followed  in  I  Sol  ;  and  a  Lite  in  lSf>4. 
The  impulse  tliat  Sir  \\  illi.iiu  Jones  ;;ave  to  tlie 
study  of  Sanski  it  literature  \\a.«*  far  more  important 
than  the  performance  his  short  and  busy  life 
enabled  him  Id  effect.  He  was  indtnxl  a  learned 
scholar,  but  bis  scholarship  was  of  the  pre-scientihc 
Mgtt  mai  haa  long  since  been  superseded.  But  his 
aiww  MmI  gnercms  character  and  hia  ardent 
enthndasro  for  learning  have  done  much  vofc  only 
to  promote  learning,  hut  to  olnvnt*  the  duUMter 
of  the  scholar. 

JOBKleWS  (Old  Vr.jogUor,jugt0nt  ItftL  gioc- 
Mlotors,  from  the  Lat  jscntelor),  nnoitt  Pro- 
ven^ts  and  northern  Frenchmen,  a  class  of 

niin'^tri'ls  lurinr^  the  middle  aj^es  who  san;;  and 
often  coiiiiJ4)«>ed  ihwimh,  »on>j>«.  an<l  fnltliaux,  an<t 
who  freijuerited  court**,  tournaments,  <  :ls[1(  s,  and 
towns  fur  that  purpose.  They  matle  a  tnule  of 
aong,  poetry,  and  story- telling,  and  often  of  jesting 
and  buffoonery,  and  are  distinct  from  tlie  knightly 
poets,  the  Tronuadonrs  and  Trouvirea.  They  were 
often  for  their  special  gifts  retained  in  the  service 
of  particular  lords,  and  we  find  them  also  named 
indillerentlN-  tn^iir.\/ri!s  or  m^ncstriers.  Two  of 
their  nuniitiT,  Jai'ijues  (trure  and  Hnj;u<«<-Ie- 
Lorrain,  foundeil  the  church  of  Si  .lulii'n  in  \'XM. 
bee 

Jflnk5ptnsr,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  tlie 
Idii  or  county  of  .lonkopin;,'  (area,  4lt>8  sq.  m.  ; 
pop.  ill  ISSS,  195,04.-.  I,  stand's  on  a  iH^autiful  situa- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Wetter,  115  miles 
by  rail  nearly  due  E.  of  Uothenbntg.  It  is  famous 
for  ita  safety-matches.  Pi^r,  cnrpets,  tobacco, 
&e.  are  ahM»  madei  Pop.  (1875)  1.3,142;  (1SH8) 
IMW;  (1893)  19,902.  Here  several  Swe.lish  par- 
liaments have  been  held,  an<l  peace  was  signed 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1S'j9. 

Jm^vU  (Fr.  jonfmUep  from  Let  jVhcw.  'a 
rash  *)•  A  name  given  to  certain  species  or  Narcissus 

(q.v.)  with  rush  like  leavt>.  The  Common  .Jonquil 
(4V.  J'j/Kjuilia  i,  a  native  of  th<'  Muith  of  Kur<)|>e.  i-n 
one  of  the  moKt  comninn  IiuHmmi^  Kiotrd  platit--  in 
our  Ho«er-l)order8.  It  ha-s  from  two  to  six  yellow 
flowers  at  the  summit  of  its  scape  ( leaflets  stem ). 
The  ttweet-soented  Janqnil  {2f.  odorwU  eiso  a 


native  of  the  south  of  Kuroue,  is  another  sp«xieit 
very  ^'encrally  cultivated.   Pufnmed  wntem  are 
maile  from  Jonquil  tiuwers. 
JoiisoB«  Ben,  dramatist,  waa  bom  at  West* 

minster  al>out  1573,  a  month  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  minister.  His  grandfather  was 
of  Annandale  ( j)rol)ahlv  a  memlM-r  of  one  uf  tlie 
Johnstone  familienl.  lien  was  e«lucate«l  at  West- 
minster School  under  William  Camden,  whom  he 
held  in  the  hif;he}«t  veneration.  He  is  said  to  hare 
spent  some  tiine  at  Camlirid|.'e,  but  certainly  did 
not  go  throngh  the  regular  academic  oonrse.  His 
motner  was  remarried  to  a  master-bricklaver :  and 
for  a  while  Hen  followed  the  craft  of  iu>«  ."tei>- 
latlier.  Ashe  'crnild  not  endure  the  occui>ation" 
(  see  liis  ('i)nrrrsu(ini,s  intli  W'illiitin  Drtimtii'itiri  o/" 
JIturt/ioniticn)  he  went  off  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where  he  dietingniBhed  himself 
hv  killing  one  of  the  enemy  In  dngle  combat  *ia 
the  face  of  both  the  cam  pee,'  After  a  short  stey 
abroad  he  retnmed  and  'betook  himself  to  urn 
wonted  studies.*  He  married  early  (about  IflW) 
and  hail  cliihhen,  vlioin  he  survived.  Anion;:  hi» 
poems  are  two  tcmler  elc^'ie«<  on  the  di-atli  of  iiis 
eldest  son  and  eldi'st  dau^liter.  Acconlin^  to  his 
own  account  his  wife  was  'a  shrew,  yet  booesu' 
On  one  occasion  he  sta\  >'d  five  yean  awaj  from 
hen  as  the  guest  of  Lord  AuUjgny. 

We  first  hear  of  Jonmn'a  connection  with  the 
sta^  in  1597,  but  Im  had  doubtless  been  at  work 
for  some  time  previously  both  as  an  actor  and 
dmmatist.  In  l.VW  he  i.s  mentioned  l>v  Merc>  1^ 
one  of  '  our  best  for  Tragetlie. '  During  the**  earlv 
years  he  seems  to  have  usually  collaistrated  with 
other  ulaywrights— Porter,  Cliettle,  Dekker,  4te. 
He  had  a  narrow  escape  in  ISM  from  the  galhnnL 
An  actor  in  Ueuslowea  oompanv,  tiftbriel  E^eaeer, 
challenged  him  to  a  duel  in  die  nelds  at  ShoieditdL 
Jonson  Tvilk^l  lii>  ad\  en«ary,  wa«  tried  for  houiicide, 
tilcatletl  liis  clergy,  and  c.-caped  with  the  i>enalty  of 
Itrandiiig  in  the  tliumli  of  the  left  lianil  and  the 
forfeit  of  his  goiHls  and  chattels.  In  his  ci^nventa- 
tions  with  Williiim  Drummond  ((i.v.),  whom  he 
visited  at  Hawtliornden  in  1618-19,  he  declared 
that  the  quarrel  was  not  of  his  seeking,  but  that  be 
'  had  been  appealed  to  tbe  fields,'  adding  that  the 
challenger's  sword  was  10  inches  longer  than  his 
own.  Uuriiig  his  impi iMinincnt  he  was  visite«l  by 
a  |>rie»t  who  coiiverle<i  liiiii  to  the  lloiiian  Catholic 
cree<l,  to  which  he  adhercnl  for  the  sjiace  of  twelve 
years.  The  fact  Uiat  he  was  hrande«l  is  a  recent 
cUsooveiv,  made  by  Mr  Cordy  Jeatlreson  in  the 
course  01  bis  rMearchea  in  tlie  Middieaea  SemioM 
Rolls. 

In  1598  Every  Man  in  M*  Htimour  was  prodoeed. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Shakespeare  prnrared 
tills  cxcelli-nt  play  to  lie  acted  ;  and  we  know 
thai  Shakespeare  himself  iiersonated  one  of  the 
characters.  In  the  orij,anal  veivion  the  scene  is 
laid  near  Florence;  afterwards  Jonson  gave  English 
names  to  the  cliaracteni,  and  shifted  the  scene  to 
L<mdon.  ^cerv  Man  in  hit  Unmom'  is  the  oa^ 
play  of  Jonson^  which  has  been  revived  in  modcra 
times.  It  is  lighter  and  brisker  than  the  elaborate 
niasterpieces  of  his  maturer  years.  The  succirss 
of  hin  t/  Mttii  in  his  Iliniiour  inspired  F.ixru  M>i>* 
out  oj  his  humour  (15911),  a  somewhat  itiiioua 
plav,  which  was  followed  \>\  The  CaAe  m  Alttred 
(IbW),  CtmtJiia's  Jiev/s  (  Um),  and  The  PoeUutar 
(1601).  In  the  last  j>lav  J  ou.son  mmlc  a  violBnt 
attack  OB  Dekker  ana  Manton,  and  was  in  eoasa> 
quenee  assailed  in  Dekker's  SatiromastiaB.  8nh- 
si'i)ucntly  Jonson  ami  Maiston  were  reconcile"!  ; 
thcv  Worked  together  on  Enittwant  llo,  in  company 
wit)i  Chapman  ;  and  Marston  drdicatol  his  jItJ- 
cimtfitt  to  Jonson  in  hantlsonie  terms.  Bat  the 
quarrel  broke  out  again  later.  Sfjanu*,  a  solidly 
constructed  hut  frigid  tragedy,  was  prodooed  in 
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1803 ;  and  Votpone,  or  the  Fox,  a  dextoronBly 
in;;t'nimis  l>ut  uncomfortably  cynicul  (iiiiiidy,  in 
Of  Ei'ii-irne,  or  the  Sih  nt  Wmiiini  {  ltK»9). 
a  farciail  tnirtli  provokin;^  ]'ii-oi'.  Di  v<i<  ii  olworvetl, 
*1  prefer  it  before  all  utiier  pluy»,  i  tiiiuk  juittly, 
M  1  do  it«  author,  in  judgment,  almve  all  other 
poeta. '  The  Alckemiat  (l610 )  in  tlie  nioai  elaborate 
mmI  noti  masterly  of  Joiwon's  writings,  the  mag- 
■ificent  extravai^ce  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon 
being  dcpict«l  with  keenest  spirit  and  inexhaust- 
ible leamiii;;.  Cufi/tH''  (1611)  is  a  companion 
piece  Ui  Si-jtiniu.  H'lrtfio/unnie  Fmr  (1G14)  hits 
ofT  the  liiiiiiuurH  of  I  lie  olil  London  festival  with 
the  livelir-it  <,'ii>«t<i,  and  in  the  person  of  Zcal-of- 
tl)e-Lan<l  Huhv  givca  a  capital  sketch  of  a  cantin;; 
Puiitao  elder.  The  Devil  ia  m  Am  (1016)  and 
Tkt  Staple  of  Nwa  ( 1625)  an  of  smallor  aoeoant. 
The  Sew  Inn  (1629-30)  was  not  sncceMfuI  on  the 
stage  ( a^  Joniwn  reconls  in  a  fauiouti  ode ) ;  it  Iiom 
an  impruhnble  plot,  but  contains  some  of  the  poet's 
most  eloquent  writing.  The  latent  con>e<lie»  were 
Thr  Maijnfttr  Liuhj  (163-2)  and  .1  Tnh.  i.f  a  Tub 
( 1G33).  A  delightful  {MUitonU  play.  The  ikul  :<hep- 
herd,  was  left  unlliiished. 

Ben  JooMm'a  masqiwi  an  ol  singnlar  beauty. 
He  was  oae  of  tite  most  loanied  aMi>of  bis  age, 
and  he  lavi>di(^l  all  the  stores  of  his  koowleage 
on  these  entert.iinments ;  but  his  sprightlineMs 
of  fancy  ami  fertility  of  inventi<m  matched  Ids 
learning,  and  his  masques  are  models  of  eleuancc 
and  grace.  Tlie  raechoniam  was  provide*!  by  Inigo 
Jones,  with  whom  lie  frsqaentiy  Quarrelled.  Other 
poalB  allowed  Jones  to  take  the  enief  credit  for  the 
wtneum  of  their  masqnes;  but  Jonsoa  insisted 
that  the  poetry  was  the  main  thing,  and  that  the 
nieohanirian's  ftrt  was  of  minor  import ancc.  ■Iinics 
finally  Miicoeodfd  (1627)  in  ousting;  Joii.-^un  fruni 
Ooarl  favour. 

In  atlditiun  to  the  iiia8<]iie.s  Jonson  wrote  many 
elegies,  epistles,  love- poems, epigrams,  and  epitapliN. 
Tbe  fsjnoas  epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
baghwing  *  Underneath  this  aable  bearse,'  is  most 
happily  tamed :  and  another  on  SaUthiel  Pavy 
is  narilly  inferior.  As  a  song-writer  he  had  few 
equaln.  Of  hix  snn^js  the  mo^t  (H>pular  is  '  Drink 
to  me  ordy  with  thine  eye«  ;  rmt  the  Hymn  to 
Diana  in  f'/nt/iyi't  Reixls,  'Still  to  be  neit,  still 
to  be  dreMt'  in  The  HUent  H'onuin,  and  many  uf 
tke  song!*  scattered  up  and  down  the  masque!*  are 
•qaally  eharminig,  liooe  knaw  batter  than  fien 
Joaeea  bov  to  write  eompliiMiitaty  poema ;  the 
host  is  perhapt  the  epigram  to  the  Conntess  of 
IU<dfonl.  'Thw  niomin;;,  timely  rapt  with  holy 
liie.'  To  the  Cfdlected  wlition  i' i  di  Slmko- 
(iixiare's  works  lie  prelixe«l  a  noldc  iru'iiional  [loem. 
Hi*  pro!*e  Disri/ri-ne*  are  di»tiiij;ui?4lie<l  by  luliair- 
able  ittdjpnent  and  unatfected  purity  of  diction. 

When  baaras  io  Ua  fnrtjr-eUtb  year  he  spoke 
with  bamocooa  eonplaoamy  of  bis  *nioantain 
ballj*  and  *roeky  fse&'  Sot  bodily  inllrmities 
serao  In  later  years.  TowanN  the  end  of  1623 
he  was  attacke<l  by  the  {talty,  and  afterward-*  by 
dnip-iv.  Koi  till"  l;i-«t  two  or  thn'«  yearw  of  \im 
life  he  wa^  iiiuible  to  leave  his  ntoin.  Hin  Hutfer- 
ings  were  intensified  by  poverty ;  but  he  found 
natrons  in  King  Cluirlen  and  the  Earl  (afterwnnis 
Duke)  of  Newcastle.  He  died  in  Augii!*t  1637, 
•■4  waa  buried  at  Westminster  Abliey.  A  oollec- 
tioa  of  pnems  to  bb  memory,  bv  most  of  the 
fAmoijn  wits  of  the  age,  was  piildiHlifd  in  Irt'tS 
iiridfr  the  til  If  of  Joiisomu  Verlnu.i.  Hih  urni'^Mm-c 
and  a!«iMnity  lind  |»nioured  him  witnf  ein  iiu'  -  :  Imi 
lie  lijut  lieen  lilieral  in  his  praise  of  otheni  merits, 
and  tlie  younger  p'lets  reganleil  him  with  roTerence 
and  atfection.  The  sUb  over  his  grave  bears  the 
inscription,  '  O  rare  Ben  Jonaon  ! '  His  works  were 
edited  (in  9  \oW)  in  1816  by  William  GifTord,  who 
iltareil  away  the  baseless  Mlomnies  by  wltich  his 


memorj'  had  lieen  assailed.    GifTonl's  edition  was 
re-lKsned  in  1875  (9  vols.),  with  additionaJ  notes 
by  the  late  Lieut-eoL  Cunningham,   bee  A.  C 
Swinbonw,  A  Shufy  o/Bm  i/MMo«  (1800). 
Joppa*  See  Jaffa. 

Jordaens*  JAKnn,  a  Dntch  nainter,  Iwm  at 
.Antwerp,  19th  May  l'>St3.  and  aumitte^l  into  the 
St  Luke  guild  in  1615.  He  ranks  next  to  Kubens 
amongst  Flemish  painters  in  the  departments  they 
both  cultivated.  Jordaens'  style  is  marked  br 
realistie  fidelity  and  vigour  of  portraiture,  and  hu 
colouring  la  generally  g<wKl ;  but  he  is  sometimes 
coarse  and  inelegant.  He  excelled  in  biimoristic 
piecos  depicting  Fl<nii-li  litr,  and  ]i,i.inlcil  also 
t^'riptural  and  mytlioloj^ical  sulijectM.  He  died  at 
Antwerp,  18th  Octol>er  16TS. 

Jordan  ('descending'),  tba  principal  river  of 
Palestine,  the  bed  of  wnien  forms  a  great  valley 
stretching  from  north  to  noiith,  in  the  eaKtem  partof 
the  conntrv.  It  is  forme«l  by  the  junction  of  three 
streams.  The  lii^^liej^t  source  of  the  .Jordan  i^  the 
Ha-Mliany,  whicii  ri^-s  near  the  I>ni»e  town  of  Has- 
Iteiya,  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Hermon.  There  is 
another  swrin*;  on  the  south  side  uf  the  same  moun- 
tain at  liAniii."  ( I'aneas  or  Ca  nai  ea  I'liilippi),  and 
the  Leddan  at  Dan.  The  Jordan  liowa  soath,  and 
after  a  course  of  a  little  over  100  mites,  having 
passed  through  thi>  small  Hulch  Luke  (The  Waters 
of  .Merom)  and  the  Lake  of  TiU'tiiLs  (Sea  of 
(JaliliH;),  6s2  feet  Indow  the  Mcil it i  rnuM  nn,  it  falls 
into  the  nurthern  extremity  uf  tlie  Dead  Sea  (q.v.), 
I'iti'i  fi-et  l>elow  tlie  Me*litcrranean.  Ikwides  smaller 
attluents,  it  receives  four  streams,  the  Wady  Far'ab 
and  Wady  Kelt  from  the  west,  tba  Htoiromax  and 
Jabbok  from  the  east.  M'Gregor  estimates  tba 
Jordan  to  have  200  miles  of  channel  from  tba 
H.i-'iciya  wiurce  to  the  I 'cad  Sco.  The  source  la 
17*Hi  ft  et  alKtve  the  M<niitcrriinean,  makinjr  a  total 
full  when  it  reaclu^s  the  Dead  .S>a  of  .'{IHH)  feet, 
i  he  lied  <if  the  river  varie»  muoh  in  brnuitli,  from 
30  to  TiO  yards,  flows  latterly  in  a  aonken  channel, 
and  its  lianks  of  white  marl  are  in  some  places  flat, 
in  others  steep ;  in  the  north  partly  ooenpied  by 
iie!<tH  of  barley,  but  barren  below  Jericha  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  fords,  hut  the  two  at  Jericho 
are  iiiipa«»>*able  when  the  river  is  in  thnxl.  The 
cniu>e  of  the  Ixiwer  Jordan  wa»  exploteil  by  Lieu- 
tenimi  .Molyneux  in  1H47,  bv  Lii  ni>iianl  Lynch 
in  1848 ;  tM  Upper  Jordan  /or  the  tint  time  by 
John  M'Gntor  bi  kti  Rob  Rogr  eanoe  in  ISOB. 

JordaBi  Mrs  Dorothea,  actrms,  was  bora  at 
Waterford  about  1762,  the  ilan^diter  of  an  actresa 
and  one  Hbtnil,  whiwe  father  afterwards  had  the 
marrinjre  annulled.  She  nppeare<l  lirst  in  Dublin, 
under  the  name  of  Mi^s  Francis,  as  l'ho"l>e  in  At 
You  Like  It,  but  H(H>n  b«>came  popular  in  rnmpish 
and  *  btaeches '  parts.  Having  nad  a  qoarrel  with 
bar  manager.  In  1762  she  cvoased  the  iSbannel  and 
obtained  an  anj^agement  from  Tate  Wilkinson,  of 
the  York  circuit,  with  whom  she  acted  for  thiaa 
years.  It  was  SVilkinsim  who  joked  her  about 
'  cror«j«ing  the  Jordan,'  and  w>  sn;_'L  C--!cd  a  new 
name  to  lier ;  the  'Mp«'  waj«  adilfd  to  secure  a 
legacy — a  theatrical  wanlrtdie— left  to  her  on  this 
condition  by  an  annt  who  was  a  stickler  for  the 
proprieties.  '  Mrs  Jordan  ma<le  her  di^but  at  Dmry 
Lane  in  /As  Cotmtn  GM  in  October  176ft--jast 
seven  weeks  before  Mrs  Hire  died— and  in  a  fair 

days  she  ha<l  lH>«ifchcd  the  town;  the  ItencbW, 
fiiniierly  empty  on  the  ni-lits  wIhh  Mr*  Sid<lona 
was  not  plaving,  were  no"  hlled.  and  her  jomujh, 
apparently  irrej>ie«i.il.!e  Iau^Ii — her*i'i/M//»w'/  lauj;li, 
a  friend  called  it  c.ii  i  iviite<l  all  hearts.  InNovein- 
her  she  appeared  as  \  iola  in  Th$  T%relfih  N*ght—9k 
|terformanee  of  whieb  Lamb,  long  after,  wrote  with 
a  kind  of  rapture :  and  he  adde^l,  '  Hor  joyous  ]iarts 
(in  which  her  uiemory  now  chiefly  lives)  in  her 
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youth  were  ontdonc  by  her  plalntiw  oow.*  N«ver- 
thele^,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  it  was  in  the  r6le8 
of  rumps  and  bovH  that  she  mainly  kept  her  hold 
on  the  public  ;  in  the  part  of  a  voiuliful  nii<l  tmilt-r 
herrtine  slie  wjls  ler*.-*  .successful,  a.s  lier  vvonderinl 
voice  lost  its  freslines-H  aixl  sweetness.  In  1790 
commenced  her  connection  witli  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.,  which  endured 
iiDtU  1811.  That  she  was  faithful  to  him  aU  this 
time,  in  spite  of  her  voathM  follies,  there  is  no 
reajwn  to  doubt,  and  lier  conBiderable  income  was 
placed  freely  at  bin  service.  An  bonie  return  he 
was  warmly  attoclieil  to  lier,  and  caused  all  win* 
came  to  his  house  to  treat  her  m  \m  ducheiM.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  lieen  <nven  of  the 
sodden  brcaking-ofT  of  their  relntiona  :  Mrs  Jordaa 
testiBed  to  the  Duke's  generosity,  but  there  is 
KMon  to  believe  she  samihced  herself  in  the  settle- 
ments that  followed.  At  anymte,  after  playing 
in  London  un<l  in  the  provinces  until  1814,  sue  was 
coin])elle*l  t«  retire  to  FmncA  for  a  debt  of  £2000 — 
.iini  (111-  -x  a  lime  when  slie  was  sujipowd  t<<  In 
receijit  of  a  pension  of  £ir)<>0  a  vear,  besides  her 
earnings  as  an  actress.  Slie  live<l  in  comparative 
poverty,  though  not  in  actual  want,  at  fit  Clcmd, 
and  died  there,  friendless  and  alone,  in  June  1816. 
In  1831  King  William  raised  her  eldest  eon  to  the 
peeraire,  as  Earl  of  Munster,  and  gave  the  other 
Fitz- Clarences  tlie  rank  and  precedence  of  the 
voun<»er  sons  and  daughters  of  a  marauis.  See 
tl  >  I  ifeby  Boadea  (2 vote.  1881 )»  and  2Myifc Bar 
(Uc  toiler  1877). 

Jornnndes  better  Jordaxis,  historian  of  tiie 

Goths,  wa.s  Ity  birth  a  tinth,  or  of  both  Alan  and 
Gothic  descent,  and  Uouii-shetl  in  the  middle  of 
the  ♦Jtli  century.  He  was  first  a  notary,  but  after- 
wards, adopting  the  Christian  reliipuu,  became  a 
monk.  He  wrote  two  historical  works  in  Latin — 
De  liegnorum  ae  Temjwrum  SueetMtioM,  a  dnr  com- 
pendium of  history'  irom  the  ereation  to  950  A.D., 
and  only  valuable  for  events  suliseoitont  to  4d0 
A.D.,  and  De  Getantm  Origine  et  Rebus  Gestia, 
which  is  baaed  on  the  earlirr  work  (now  lost)  of 
the  Roman  Ca-'^iiMlorus.  This  laist  la  our  uidv 
•lonrce  of  information  aliout  much  connuctetl  witli 
the  Goths  and  other  barbarian  tribes.  The  work  is, 
howaireri  a  mere  eomuilation,  and  bos  many  in- 
•eenrMiet  and  ineonsbtencies.  Its  text  is  pah- 
lisbed  in  Mnratori,  Ittr.  lUd.  Script,  rol.  L,  and  in 
Grotiiu,  Ht'st.  Ooftfionim,  i^c.  (10.")). 

Jortill«  John,  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the 
son  of  a  Huguenot  refugee,  and  was  bom  in 
London.  28d  October  1«II8.  and  educated  at 
Cfaarterhoiise  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  be  held  in  saccession  the  livinjj*< 
of  Swavesey  in  Cain hrid;,'fsli ire  (tUl  ITIiOj,  Eiiat- 
well  in  Kent,  St  Dunsian's  in  the-East,  I>ondon 
(from  ITul ),  and  Kentiiugutn.  He  was  also  a  pre- 
bendary* of  St  Paul's  and  archdeacon  of  Lomion. 
He  died  5th  September  1770.  At  Cambridge  he 
nnbtlBbed  a  volume  of  meritorious  Latin  i>uems, 
jMtu$  Foetid  ( 17m  The  works  for  which  he  wss 
beet  -known  are  Mheelinnmtu  Ohtervatitma  upon 
Authors,  Ancient  ami  Mixtn-n  {1  vols.  17^1  3'J): 
Renmrkaon  Eccleskt  sdnil  lli  ^tm  ii  \  I7.'>l  .'i3): 

Life  of  Eratinm  (2  vols.  17.''Hti<));  and  Tnn  f^: 
Fkilolooical,  CritiaU,  and  Miscdlaneout,  edited  by 
faiBaott(2vol8i  ITW). 

Jorullo*  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  Mexican 
state  of  Michoacan,  4;u.")  feet  above  sea-leve),  and 
1640  ie<  t  al>o\e  the  idain  on  which  it  stands,  is 
about  loO  miles  \\  S\\  .  oi  Mexico  city,  in  19' d'  N. 
lat.  and  103"  61'  4s"  W.  long.  It  was  thrown  up 
during  one  night,  29th  September  1159,  nfter  several 
months  of  subterranean  convulsions.  Tiie  idain  on 
the  northern  side  is  inflated  like  a  gif^tic  bladder, 
the  snrfaoe  cotuisiiug  of  lava  ana  cinders -a  phe 


nomenoii  to  which  the  people  give  the  aame  of 

malpayi ;  it  has  on  elevation  of  40  feet  above  the 
rest  of  the  plain,  and  is  conve.\,  rising  in  the  centre 
to  .">;{.")  feet.  The  wmtliem  slope  ili  ■  m  untain 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  from  base  to 
sommit. 

Josaphat.  SeefiASLAAN. 

J<»8epli*  the  name  of  fo«ir  pevsons  in  Seripftnie 
( 1 )  Joseph,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob 

Hachel,  and  his  father's  favourite  among  all  bu 
sons.  His  envious  brothers  sold  him  into  Eg>p!, 
where,  after  he  liad  endured  iniprisonnieni  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  ealuinnioos  chargeii  of  the  wife  of 
his  master  Potiphar,  his  conduct  and  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  bmuglit  him  the  especial 
favour  of  Pharnoh  and  the  first  place  in  the  king- 
dom. His  pradcnt  fonaigbt  enabled  bim  to  stave 
off  fiunine  w  meMnres  wbidi  enormoasly  enhanced 
the  power  of  the  throne,  and  soon  he  h.id  the  jLTati- 
ficatlon  to  find  liis  hrothen*  at  his  fit-t,  dri\en 
down  into  E;,'V|tt  for  lack  of  li  i  ad.  Tiie  ftor*-  i% 
tuld  in  full  detail  in  (jiene*ti«,  how  at  last  he  made 
himself  known  to  bis  trembling  )>rot)iei>.  un<l  s' at 
to  Canaan  for  his  aged  father  and  the  whole  family, 
placing  them  after  their  arrival  in  the  land  of 
uoahen.  Joseph  dietl  at  leURth  full  of  yearp  and 
honours,  and  when  the  Israelites  left  Eg^vpt  they 
carried  with  tlieni  his  iMmes  to  be  ouried  in 
Shediein  in  llie  inheritance  of  bib  son  Kphnum. 

(•2)  ,I()si.i'U,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  a  carpenter  at  Naza- 
reth. The  earliest  genealogy  of  Jesus  makes 
Joseph  a  desoeudant  of  David,*  and  would  seem  to 
favour  the  natural  birth  of  Jesus  from  parents  both 
of  royal  lino ;  but  the  notion  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception is  found  in  both  Matthew  and  I.nke,  and 
was  early  accepte<I  as  a  part  of  Clirihii;  !!  l-eiief. 
Later  days  developed  the  idea  of  the  perj>etual 
virginity  of  Marv,  and  made  Josepli  into  licr  i>n)- 
tector  and  merely  nominal  husband,  i{iving  liitn 
eighty  years  and  a  grown -uti  family  oi  sons  bv  a 
fonner  wife  at  the  time  of  nis  formal  ef ponsal  of 
Mary.  These  stories  first  oeenr  in  the  apocryphal 
;.;ospels,  earliest  of  which  i."  nppfirently  tlie  7^ro<- 
tKyiiii/iliinu    of  James,    a   Ud  century  production 

J noted  hy  ()ri;ren,  and  mentioned  hy  C'lerneat  of 
ilexandria  and  Justin  Martyr.  The  a|tocr>'phal 
Hixtoria  Joaephi  fabri  lignarit,  which  now  exists  in 
Arabic,  is  thought  by  Tiscliendmf  to  have  been 
originally  written  in  Coptic.  Joseph  a|vpean  Isei 
in  the  cospel  histoiy  when  Jems  Is  twelve  yenn 
old  ( Luke,  li.  43) ;  lie  Is  nerer mentioned  during  his 
ministry,  and  may  U'  a.s>unied  to  have  lioen  olreaiiy 
dead.  Tlie  rnntroverxy  alxint  the  *  brethren  of  the 
Lord"  liHs  ciiL'iL'i'd  the  attention  of  many  writers 
from  the  time  uf  St  Jerome  to  the  present  day. 
The  main  facts  related  of  them  in  Scriptnre  itself 
are  their  unbelief  during  tiie  lifetime  oi  the  Lonlt 
their  distinotnces  from  tbeTw'elve  (Acta,  L  IS;  1 
Cor.  ix.  5),  and  their  connection  with  Joseph  and 
Mary.  The  two  opinions  that  prevailed  until  the 
ti«)c  of  St  Jerome  ainrnt  the  close  of  t  he  4th  century 
were  ( 1  \  that  they  were  sons  of  .luseph  by  a  former 
wife,  as  iield  by  most  orthodo.x  •  hi i-^tians.  and  by 
snclt  Fathers  as  Clement  of  Alexan<iria,  Ortgcn, 
EuMebiu.<<,  Gregory-  of  NY.>«sa,  Epiphanius,  AtttrosS^ 
uid  the  later  Greek  writers;  (2)  that  they  were 
sons  of  both  Jnmnh  and  Mary,  as  maintained  liy 
Tertullian,  Ilelviflius,  T?nnoi=n«,  and  the  heretical 
.Arabian  sect  of  the  .Xmidiconiananites,  and  Alfonl 
and  Farrar  anions,'  modem  schniar?*,  St  . Jerome 
alHiut  the  year  wi-ote  a  treatise  in  answer  to 
Helvi<lius,  maintaining  that  they  were  cousins 
after  the  flesh,  being  sons  of  Maiy,  tlie  «ife  of 
Alphrrus  (identical  with  Clopaa)aiid  sistor  of  tbe 
Virgin.  In  this  opinion  Jerome  was  fallowed  by 
Pelagius,  Augustine,  Theodore^  and  later  Lalaa 
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writeni.  But  tw  HLiliop  Lightfoot  ]>nintfl  out  in  the 
DuaerUkion,  'The  Uretkrea  at  the  Lord,'  appended 
to  hit  CommeittaiT  on  tlie  Epiatle  to  the  Gaiati&tui 
(1869K  J«iviD»  «Iiin»  no  timdilloiMl  ^mpport  for 
bu  tlieory,  and  iom  not  hlnmelf  bold  it  Rtonnehly 

and  conawtently.  'Dip  stmnfjo'it  objection  ii;;;iiiist 
tlio  TIclvidian  theorv  in  tli;ii  .I»a*u»  uii  tin'  oniss 
r<iiiiiiiL-iiil(>d  hU  mother  to  the  keeping  of  St  .lolui 
(.lolin.  xix.  26,27);  agaiuat  the  Hioronyminn,  tluit 
it  ;;ivi>s  n  special  aenKe  to  'brethren'  un»up{H>rted 
by  bthUcal  UMige,  and  that  it  suppoHes  two  if  not 
tlireoof  the  unbelieving  '  Lord's  iirethren '  to  be  in 
the  num1>er  of  the  Twelve.  Lightfoot  favours  the 
Epiphanian  M  tmvendng  1^  8eriou«  scriptural 
dilticultie*.  and  more  in  Moontaiioe  with  Chmtian 
trailitiun. 

(3)  JtisKrH  OK  AlUMATIIKA,  a  rich  Israolite  of 
high  character,  who  seeuiii  to  have  been  a  nieitil>er 
of  the  Great  Council  or  Haniieilrim.  He  op}>oNc«l 
the  dotemiioation  of  his  ooUea^ies  to  brtog  aboat 
the  death  of  J«nia,  hnt  did  not  openly  profew  him* 
self  a  dim^iple  from  motives  ot  fear.  But  the 
courage  of  liis  convictions  came  to  him  at  the 
tiK^iiHvit  of  th«:-  cruciRxion,  ami  on  tlic  evening  of 
that  day  he  went  boldly  to  I'ilate  and  lK»gKe«l  the 
Uxly  of  JeMis,  huryiiiK  it  reverently  in  his  own 
rock-hewn  tomb.  An  ancient  traditioa  rookeM  him 
mrry  the  Grail  (q.v. )  to  Britain  abdUt  the  year  63 
and  settle  at  GlaaUmbuy  (^•▼•k 

(4)  Joseph,  called  BiuwaMM  and  ramatned 
JuMu'*,  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  as  worthy  to 
fill  the  varaiit  idaoe  or  .Indiun  anmng  the  Twelve 
(Art'*,  i.  -.I  I-  ra]>iiCM  relates  a  triulition  that  he 
bad  been  miraculously  preserved  by  the  Lord  from 
ttie  fatal  effect*  of  a  enp  of  poiton  he  had  dronic. 

JoKcph  I..  I  r  )p.>r«r  of  Germany,  the  eMer-t 
pnn  of  Li-<ijM>l.l  1..  Uirn  at  Vienna,  2»$th  .lulv  liiVf*, 
Wan  ennsncd  kiiiu'  <>f  Hnnf^'ary  in  KiJSlI,  and  \\\u>;  of 
tbo  Homamt  in  lOlM),  lieeame  emuoror  in  17tK>,  and 
dieil  on  17th  April  1711.  Hehuag  oninionM  mure 
liberal  than  tlinf>e  which  have  generally  prevailed 
In  bis  family,  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Protest- 
anta  of  his  dommions,  especially  in  Silesia.  In 
alliance  with  Britain,  he  pruseciit<Nl  actively  ami 
suocesnftilly  tho  war  of  the  Spanish  succes-iuu 
against  France.  Another  favourite  scheme  of  hut 
waa  the  apprapiiatian  of  Bavaria^ 

Jojtepb  II*,  emnemr  of  fTennany,  mn  of 
Francis  I.  and  .Maria  There>a  (4. v.),  waa  born  13th 
Marrh  1741.  He  early  ;,'ave  pro<»f  of  excellent 
abilities.  In  1704  lie  was  elected  king  of  the 
KomaiU/  and  after  tlie  ih-ath  of  his  father  (l?*)-**) 
emperor  of  (*«rmany ;  but  until  the  death  of  hi.H 
ntocher  in  1780  his  actnal  share  of  (lower  aniounted 
to  little  more  than  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
and  the  direetiim  of  foroiim  sfTairs.  Although  be 
fsiled  in  hi- ■tlij"-ct  <ii  iMl.!lii_;  ])  ■.■■  aria  t<i  the  Austrian 
dominion^  1  1777  7f  atnl  a;::im  in  17H.'i  |,  which  he 
h<i|*c«l  to  olit.iin  in  exchange  for  the  I.<iw  ( 'uuntrief«, 
hf  a4rqnir»l  Uaiicia,  LrMlomeria.  and  iho  county  of 
ZijM.  At  the  tirHt  partitioo  of  Poland  in  1772;  and 
in  17(fU  he  appronriated  great  part  of  tkie  iHshoprics 
«»f  Phssaa  aiM  SaUlmrv.  Hewasaiealottstefornier; 
but  having  imbibe<l,  like  Fre<lerick  the  Great,  the 
principle*  of  alwobite  mle  which  prevailetl  in  that 
he  iitt«'tnp!<-<l  hi^  n-foriii^'  t<><i  rashly,  and  Ux> 
much  by  tlie  i  \.>rrii«f  of  mere  authority.  As  soon 
a»  hefoun  l  liiiii<«clf  in  full  possesnion  of  the  iroveni- 
meat  of  Austria  he  proceeded  to  declare  hiniHtdf 
independent  of  the  pope,  and  to  prohibit  the  pubii 
cation  of  any  new  papal  bolls  in  hbi  dominions  j 
withoat  bis  pAirf IL  The  contioaed  pnblieatinn  of 
the  bolls  '  I'nigenituo  '  and  *  In  Ciena  Dumiiii'  wa» 
prriliibited.  Besides  this,  lie  suppreHsetl  no  fewer  | 
ihao  700  con vi-iito.  n><ltii''-d  iiif>  tiidmImt  of  tiie  rcLjii 
br  dwgy  from  63.000  to  27,000,  prohibit««l  paual  1 
iiilUMitinni  an  to  maniaM*  and  on  Ifltli  October  1 


1781  published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Toleration, 
by  Which  he  allowed  the  free  exerci^ie  of  their  reli- 

{pon  to  the  Protestants  and  Nun  united  Greeks  in 
lie  dominioDSb  Pope  Pins  VL  thoagbi  to  clieek 
tliis  course  by  a  personal  interview  with  the 
ein[K'ror,  and  for  tnat  ]inr]>o»*e  made  a  vinit  to 
N'iiTiua  iu  1782^  but  wajj  uji»ucee-'i-fiil  in  his  object, 
.hwepb's  other  important  reforms  wi  re  the  alfohtion 
of  serfdom  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  system  of 
taxation  on  a  juster  bi^is.  He  also  curtailed  thO 
feudal  privileuws  of  the  nobles.  In  1788  beenguad 
in  a  war  with  Turkey,  fan  which  he  was  nnsueoeasral; 
and  the  vexation  causo<i  by  tliifi,  and  by  the  revolts 
in  his  own  dominions,  in  Hun^'ary,  Tyrol,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  oeccsMitv  under  which  he  felt 
himself  of  revoking  many  of  t))e  edii  tn  by  which  he 
had  noii;;ht  t<t  ]ir()rno(«  the  welfiire  of  hit*  people, 
specially  in  Hun^'ary,  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  'iOth  f'ebruary  1790.  He  founded 
many  valuable  edncational  and  scientiiie  instita- 
tions,  and  did  mtich  to  promote  the  progress  of  arts, 
mannfiu'turcf",  and  commerce  in  Austria. 

S.^-  w.,rk.H  l.y  Hmnner  ( l><fi8-#5),  Lnitksndl  (1881),  sad 
Nosinich  nnii  AViont  r  |  lh.S.'>);  aIm  MfV'S  JTMOfy  4lf 
A  V ft ro- Hungary  (Hnfi>  trmiis.  lliiW). 

JoMph*  hfaig  of  Naples.  See  Bovapabtb. 

JOM^phine,  MaT!IK  Ko.'^e,  empress  of  the 
French,  was  iMirn  '2.3<1  .June  17t»3,  m  the  island 
of  Martinique,  where  her  father,  T:i><her  de  la 
I'agerie,  wiut  capUiin  of  the  port  at  Bt  Pierre. 
She  had  only  an  indilh>rent  colonial  education; 
but  her  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  even 


than  her  beauty,  won  universal  regard.  When 
ultout  fifteen  years  of  age  slic  came  to  France,  and 
in  1779  marrietl  Viiicount  Alexandre  BeauliamaM 
i  f|.v.).  .A  iluii^jhter  of  this  marriage,  Ilortense, 
ijuecii  of  lliillund,  was  the  mother  of  the  Em|»eror 
Napoleon  III.  .Iits^^diine's  husliand  was  executed 
during  the  Iteigu  of  Terror,  she  herself  just  escap- 
ing. ~Gn  9th  March  1796  she  was  married  to 
Namleon  Bonaparte.  8he  aeeomjiaoied  him 
in  bis  Italian  canijwign,  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  restraining  him  from  measures  of 
violence  and  severilw  .\t  Maluuiison,  and  after- 
ward.-*  at  the  Luxenihour;.'  and  the  Tuileries,  she 
attracted  round  lier  the  niotit  brilliant  society  of 
France,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  e^taU- 
li)«hment  oi  her  husltand's  power.  But  her  man  ia^e 
with  Najioleon  proving  unfruitful,  it  was  diK^uK  t-d 
by  law  on  10th  beeember  1808,  Josephine  retained 
tlie  title  of  em  pre**.  corre^jHmdcd  wftli  Bonajtarte, 
and.  if  tlie  alii"--!  -i -'iju-*  had  iiermitted  it, 
woulil  have  rejoinetl  luui  <ifler  his  fall.    She  lived 

near  Evreux,  and  died  at  Malmaiiinm,  IZIMh  May 
1814. 

See  Anlicns*.  Hitlnire  dt  Jiyi/phine  (18C9);  »nd  the 
M/mtint  4t  Madame  4t  JUmmtiU  (8  vols,  1879- 
HO:  Aw  tnoa  UW). 

Joaepll.ittndt-,  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
tn-sH«>s  ut  the  An'^frian  empire,  stands  at  the 
eontluence  of  thn  .Metlan  hthI  t\,>-  KIIm-  in  li«diemia, 
lOjl  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Kimiguratz.  Pop.  5903,  of 
whem  SfiOO  bewng  to  tho  garrison. 

Joaephoa*  Flavii'.s,  a  celebrated  Jcwi<«h 
torian,  was  liom  at  •lerusalem  in  'M  A.D.  He  wa<i 
(if  twith  rny;il  and  saeciilotnl  lin-'age,  iKMiig  d'?- 
M-endeti,  uti  the  motliers  side,  from  the  line  of 
.X^monean  princes,  while  his  father.  Mnttbih.", 
olliciated  as  a  priest  in  the  first  of  tlie  twenty- 
lour  ct^iinu^*.  The  careful  education  he  ttocived 
aev(>lo|K>d  his  iHrilliant  tecnlUes  at  an  nnnsnally 
early  age.  and  his  acqnirementa  both  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  literature  siMm  drew  public  attentiim 
upon  him.  l!nv»nj»  tsiieri^'-»ively  «ltende«l  the 
l<-<  tiires  lit  the  pnriuiMUint   ri'liL'iniH  i«*1mm»1(»  of  his 

time— *  Bccti*,'  as  he  inaccumtelv  terms  Uient — he 
withdrew  into  tba  denvt  to  sit  at  the  feel  of 
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one  Banofl,  who  is  conjectured  to  have  Wn  either 
a  follower  of  John  tlie  Baptist  or  an  Esnene. 
Tlire<»  years  lau?r  ho  it  tiiriicil  t^>  JeruKaiein,  ami 
heneofoitli  l>olnn;,'i»<i  to  the  hoilv  of  the  '  Pharif»cei»,' 
wliich  in  fact  ii)iiiiiri.sed  the  )>u\k  of  tlie  neople, 
80  hiehly  was  bis  ahility  esteemed  that  at  the  u^e 
of  only  twenty-aix  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  Nero. 
When  the  Jews  row  io  Uieir  iMt  and  fatal  insur- 
rection against  the  RomaiM  Joaephm  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  fJalilw.     Here  ho  dixrilayed 
the  CTeateAt  ralonr  and  prudence  ;  but  the  auvance 
of  tlie  Koinan  ^ent-ral  Vespiusian  (67  A.D. )  made 
rcsiNtance  hojK?le»-<.     Tiie  city  of  Jota|tata  into 
which  JoscphiiM  had  thrown  himself  was  taken 
after  a  de»*t>erate  renistance  of  forty-seven  days. 
Along  with  some  others  he  concealed  himself  in 
a  eavom,  htii  bis  hidiiiKjilaoe  waa  djaeovered,  and 
being  broaglit  before  Vespasian  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  Nero  had  he  not — according  to  his 
own  account,  for  .lofiephun  is*  hin  own  ami  his  sole 
l»io;,'),i[ihi  r    |>n)]>hesifNl  that  hi«  captor  would  yet 
heconie  enii)€ror  of  Itome.     Nevertheless  he  was 
kept  in  a  sort  of  easy  impriMmment  for  abottl  liwee 
yean.   Josephus  waa  pieeent  in  the  Roman  amy 
At  the  ttiege  of  JeroaaMoi  by  Titos )  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  eitjr  (70  A.n.)ynm  instrumental  in  Hav- 
ing the  H»ee  of  some  of  his  relatives.    After  tlm 
he  ajipears  to  have  resi  ln.!  at  Itiuno,  and  to  have 
dev<ited   hinitcif  to  lil4'iary  stinlies.    The  exact 
l)erio<l  of  liLi  licatli  l-<  not  a.>*certainetl.     .All  we 
Know  is  that  lie  survived  Agrippa  II.,  who  died 
97  A.D.   He  was  thrice  marriod,  and  had  children 
hy  hin  second  and  third  wives.    His  works  are  the 
HUtury  of  the  JeicUh  War,  in  7  books,  written 
both  m  Hehrew  and  Greek  (the  Hebrew  version 
b  no  longer  extant);  Jewith  Antiquities,  in  20 
ho<ik«,  codtainiiii,'  tlie  history  of  his  coiintiynu-n 
from  the  earliest  tiraes  down  to  tlio  en<i  of  the 
rei;,'n  of   Nero   (the  fictitious  Hehrew  Josi/iimn, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  identified  witli  Jose- 
phus'  Antiquitiea,  dates  from  the  lOth  century 
A.D.)i  a  treatise  on  the  Antiquitjf  of  the  Jews, 
against  Apion,  in  2  vols.,  raloable  chiefly  for  its 
extracts  from  old  historical  writers;  and  an  Audi- 
bioffrnphfj  {37-90  A.D.).  in  one  ImmiW,  vliioli  may  be 
con«dere<i  supplementary  to  t\w  A  nti'/intu  s.  Tlic 
other  work.s  altrihuteil  to  him  are  not  believed  to 
be ''enuirie. 

The  pe<'uliar  cli  ir.u  ter  of  Jo««ephu.s  is  not  difB- 
enit  to  describe,  lit-  wa.s  in  the  main  honeet  and 
veraeiona ;  he  liad  a  aiocere  liking  for  his  cnnntry- 
nieo,  and  rather  more  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  the 

old  national  history  th.m  he  emiM  well  justify;  but 
the  hopeicHsness  of  attempt  in;.'  to  witiistaiid  tiio 
enormous  tjower  of  the  Uoinan-.  and  an  aversion 
to  martynlom  ca«i9©«l  him  to  make  hi»  t«rma  with 
tlie  enemy,  perhaps  in  the  hint,  hope  of  being  thus 
of  some  ose^to  the  national  causa  The  innuenoe 
of  Greek  philo<>onhv  and  learning  ia  visible  in  all 
his  writings,  ana  nas  given  to  his  conception  of 
biblical  hi«torv  a  somewhat  rationaliiitic  tinge.  He 
Speaks  of  .M  OSes  as  a  hiiiiiuii  rather  than  a  divinely 
Inspired  Iaw;.'iver  ;  he  liuulits  the  miraele  in  the 
cro^-in;.'  of  tlie  Ibii  Sea,  the  sMallowiii;,'  of  .Jonah 
hy  the  whale,  and,  generally  .spejiking,  whatever  is 
calculated  to  teach  that  there  was  a  .special  niinuj- 
ulons  Prorideace  at  work  on  lielialf  of  the  chosen 
}>eople.  The  famous  passage  ahout  Jeeas  is  gener- 
ally conceded  to  l>e  an  interpolation.  His  Kt vie 
la  easy  and  elegant,  and  Joaephos  has  often  been 
nailed  the  Greek  Uvy. 

Ths  ^Mo  nriiutpe  ef  the  GrNk  taH  aapaarad  at 
Bsael  ( Fh>bea )  in  16M.  Siaee  then  the  uort  impoHsat 
editions  (with  notaa)  arsthowef  Hodaoa  (Ozfottl,  17201, 
Haveraunp  (Amai  1738),  IMndorf  f Paris.  1845-47). 
Bskksr  (8  vote.  Lai&  IKft-WI,  and  Nioss  ( Berlin.  1H86 
e(  a(V.)i  Joseplisa  haa  baea  ftvqaently  tiMulsted :  the 
aeat  aalabiBtad  venionB  in  BonGsh  have  bean  the 


L'Brtran^a  (1703),  AVl.i<>t«.  n  (1737;  new  »nd  rcvL-x-d 
edition  by  ShiUeto.  .1  vok.  IHSlt  90).  Ma> nani  1 1-^, ,  .^n  l 
Trsill  «nd  Taylor  ( 18.51 ).   Set-  the 

to  Josepkiu  by  Biirwald  (1«77  ',  lJ.)tts«'r  (l.srm,  Bloch 
( lt<7U  >,  Di-stinon  ( lf<H.' ),  and  (Jlitzki  ( IKMJ ). 

Joshua  (Heb.  Jehothua  ;  Gr.  Icsout,  from  late 
Heh.  ,/,.*/((/«),  or  HosHEA  (Num.  xiiL  10),  the  fton 
of  Nun,  of  the  tril^e  of  Ephraim,  ia  fitst  SMntiooed 
in  Ex.  xvii.  u  as  commanding  the  warriors  of  larsel 
in  the  battle  of  Kephidim.   He  wa.<*  also  one  of 
the  twelve  spies  sent  out  from  Ka«le*>h  U)  collect 
information  aliout  the  strpn<;tb  of  the  ("anaanites 
and  the  prosuectn  of  the  inteiide<l  inva-siim  ( Num. 
xiiL),  and  when  the  others  returned  disheartened 
he  and  I'abdi  alone  retained  their  courage  and 
reported  in  favour  of  an  armed  advance^  Thcss 
two  alone,  therefore,  ont  of  all  the  grown  men  of 
Israel,  were  exempted  from  the  divine  sentence 
that  because  of  their  want  of  faith  they  hIiouM  fall 
in  the  wiMemes».    During  the  forty  years'  wander- 
ings Joshua  u(  ted  BiH  the  'minister'  or  i>eis..n,U 
attendant  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  13,  &c.),  a  relation 
which  set'iiis  to  have  marked  him  out  ai^the  favoof^ 
ite  disciple  and  probable  successor  of  the  lawgiver. 
After  *the  Lord  was  angry  with  Moeee'  Joshoa 
waa  expressly  designated  to  lead  the  people  into 
Canaan  (Dent  L  98),  and  this  designation  waa 
solemnly  conlirmed  at  the  tabernacle  (  Deut.  x\xL 
14   «/».)   In-fore  Mo»e»'  death.     The    b<>nk  that 
beai-H  fiin  name  is  a  narrative  of  the  (on-jue-t  and 
settlement   of  Canaan  under  the   leatlen-hip  10 
which  he  thus  Hucceeded.     It  relates  with  con- 
siderable deuil  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the  fall 
of  Jericho  and  Ai,  the  submission  of  the  Gibeonitas, 
the  defeat  of  the  five  kinga  of  the  south  at  Beth- 
horan  and  of  the  fonr  Icings  of  the  north  at  the 
wntei's  of  Mernin,  p\  es  a  Iar;,'e  nunilx-r  of  t;»M>^TTt- 
diical  and  a<iniuiisirati\e  di  tails  as  to  the  distri- 
lution  of  the  con>|uered  territory  anion;:  the  tul<es 
that  had  taken  part  in  the  c«>nquest.  and  concludea 
with  two  addrcKoes  which  Joshua  delivered  shortly 
licfore  his  death.   The  Jewish  rabbina  and  eaiiy 
Christian  writers  all  supposed  this  book  to  haw 
been  wrritteii  by  Jonhua  himself ;  but  this  is  aa 
iiii)iomihle  assumption,  for  liesides  telling  of  hta 
de.ith  it  alludeK  to  a  uuniWr  of  things  that  did 
not  bajipen  until  long  after  that  event  (see,  for 
example,  xv.      conniared  with  Judges,  xix.  10-12; 
and  XIX.  47  with  Judges,  xviiL  7,  27  sou.).    In  fact, 
like  the  otiier  historical  books  of  the  Old  TesUment, 
it  is  an  anonymous  writing,  and  when  eritioall^ 
examined  is  seen  to  have  been  originally  united  to 
the  Pentateuch,  and  to  have  l>een  coniptHod  in  the 
same  manner.    It  is  made  up  of  e\tracij»  from 
various  narratives,  pieced  to-eilier  l.y  a  later  baud 
in  the  manner  of  eastern  iii-stoiiant*,  and  in  its 
present  form  cannot  bo  much  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Ezra.    Most  modem  critics  are  agreed  tJiat  the 
documents  used  by  the  editor  were  mainly  three— 
the  JehovisUo  (known  to  critics  by  the  symbol 
JB)  of  the  8th  or  9th  centnrr,  the  Denteronomistie 
(1))  of  the  7th,  and  the  IViestlv  (P)  of  the  5th. 
To  the  .lehovLstic  document  Iw'long  in  the  main 
clia]>-.  ii,  1  — viii.  '>!•:  ix.  1    \i  !• ;  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  and 
a  few  hbort  fragment.s  in  other  chapters.    To  the 
Deutenmomixt  are  a.sKi^'ned  chaps,  i.,  viii.  90-35; 
xL  10— xiiL  14:  xiv.  0-15,  and  some  otiier  amali 
portions;  while  the  remainder,  including  the  greater 
part  of  the  aeooont  <tf  the  ditiaion  of  the  territory-, 
comes  from  the  priestly  writer.    Its  geofrraphickl 
detailH  are  cbaraeteriseil  l>y  <rreat  va;:neii<'>-,  ex- 
cept as  re;.'ards  (be  portion  of  the  land  wbi.  h  Waa 
held   bv  .lewH  after    the    exile.     The  b<»st 


meutary  on  Jo»hua  in  that  of  Dillmaan  (ltM6). 

Joslail*  one  of  the  kings  of  Jodah,  was  tim 
son  of  Anion  and  Jedidah,  and  sneoeeded  his  father 
at  the  age  of  eight  in  641  BlO.  He  grew  op  aa 
ardent  religiooa  reformer,  and  pnifsd  Jwlnh  aad 
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.TeniHalem  from  idolatry.  It  was  in  hU  reign  that 
Uiikiah  the  hii^Htriwt  is  said  to  have  diaoovered 
the  'Book  of  tbelvimh,'  by  which  some  understand 
Deaterononiy,  others  Exouua,  and  others  again  the 
whole  Pentateuch.  The  kiny  now  viKoronsly  re- 
e»tabli!«lic«l  tin-  worehiji  nf  .Ichovah,  and  instituted 
the  rites  in  the  newly  diMovered  book.  He  met 
doatli  at  Megidtio,'  in  the  valloy  of  r%iliaelun, 
\>  lieti  attempting  to  check  tlie  advance  of  I'iiarnoh- 
N(>clio  against  Uie  Awyriani<,  609  B.a  Joeiah  was 
the  iart  of  the  good  kinm  oif  Judah.  In  his  days 
prophesied  Jeraniah  and  Zephaniah. 

jMlka*   See  HirXOARy  ( LiUrat  ure ). 

Jott»  ISAAK  Markus,  a  Jewish  historian,  was 
iMmi  at  Bembiir;;  in  Aniialt,  22d  Febmary  1793. 

}\f  labouii'tl  ai  a  .b'\vi-<li  Hrb<Milina-*t<>r  at.  Borlin 
(IS2(>  :C>t  and  Frankfort-oiiMain  (IH.{'>W),  and 
dii-d  at  Frankfort,  20th  NoveniW-r  ISOO.  He  wrote 
Gcji'-hic/ite  liir  Isntthten  (9  vols.  1820-29),  to  which 
trere  addetl  Seuere  Geschithte  der  /tmeliten,  1815- 
4S  (3  vols.  1846-47),  and  GuchichU  du  Judeu- 
CftttHW  (S  vole.  1857-60).  He  also  edited  a  German 
translation  of  the  Mithttak,  with  text  and  eoas- 
nentary  (6  vols.  1882-M). 

Jotnnheim.  SeeOiAimL 

Jotibcrtf  (lENERAL.   See  Transvaal. 

Joabert«  J(^>sEi'iI,  wa.<«  born  at  Montignoc  in 
P^ri};oRl,  6th  May  1754,  and  studied  and  tau;;ht 
till  twenty-two  at  the  cnlle^^e  of  Tonlouse,  then 
Wider  the 'direction  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Doetrine.  He  tlMa  went  to  Paris,  and  here  made 
the  aoquaintanoe  of  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Mar- 
niontcl,  and  La  Ilarj"-,  and  lived  tlirotijih  all  the 
fever  of  the  Kt-vnlution.  Ho  l)ecaine  tlie  lM>«oni 
fiiend  of  Fontanel  and  Chat^auliriand,  atid  he 
carried  both  to  tlie  faiuons  mUon  of  Madame  de 
Bcanmnnf  In  1790  his  native  townt^men  electf'<l 
him  as  justice  of  the  peace,  ami  in  180U  he  was 
Bominated  bgr  Napoleon  on  the  recommendation  of 
Fontanes  to  n  seat  in  the  council  of  the  new  uni- 
▼ernity.  At  Villenenve  and  at  Paris  he  lived  hence- 
forwanl,  anil  lii-<  ycai^  ^'lided  quietly  away,  while 
ho  roail,  ilreainid,  walked,  wrote  letters,  ancl  tlis- 
counwtl  to  friends  who  tlin>nj,'ed  even  to  iiis  IhhI- 
room.  wliicli  he  seldom  left  liufure  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternfmn.  I)e«pite  weak  btaltil,  be  carried 
Ilia  bead  liigb  all  his  life,  and  never  oeiwed  to  read 
and  nhread  Ids  favourite  hooka,  and  jot  down  his 
meditations.  Yet  he  published  nothing  in  his  life, 
althougli  he  was  the  keencjtt  as  well  as  the  kindest 
critic  to  the  writin;?*  of  his  fiiimls.  He  die«l 
4tli  May  1824.  Fourteen  vean*  alt<  r,  ]m  widow 
acceded  to  the  prayers  of  lier  friends  to  allow  a 
small  volume  to  l»e  printeil  frt>iii  his  papers. 
Chateanhriand  edited  it ;  Siinte-Ueuve  praised  it 
witlMMt  stint  in  tiM  Mt»m  de$  Deux  Monde*,  and 
Joabert's  fame  was  from  the  moment  of  its  Hp|>ear- 
ance  aj«>«ured.  And  lii-*  }'<us^eji,  alike  fronj  their 
intrinsic  valne  and  iii-<if;liL  and  their  faiiltle.Hw  form, 
are  worth y  of  tli>'ir  pl'tce  in  the  Hjih-ndid  .■.urei>>ii>n 
of  La  liacheluucuuUi,  I'aMcal,  L&  iiruyere,  and 


li  haglh  fat  1843  Jonbert't  nephew.  Paul  de  Raynsl, 
id  SB  sdsqiists  sditioa  of  to*  Pm^e$  H  Maxinun 
i  the  mere  tbsa  »0  smell  wsnnript  book*,  with  the 
addltlaa  of  a  aambst  ef  leMsn^  sad  an  admirable  bio- 
Bsaliissl  sksiak,  iaetfisr  sod  ealsiisd  editioa  bjr  hii 
K^r.  Awwwd  MeiJ^fijUeved  in  MBO^tjuiother. 

Um\  and  Bsnqr  AttweU  (1877).  8te  Baints-Bsnve's 
ChmmritM  dm  Lmii  (voL  L).  AirtraO*  LUUraim  (vol. 
ii),  sad  almmt  ensff  pi^  gf  bis  OMMuMmd  tt  $on 
Uroifm:    alio  Mstthew  Arnold's  K$fa^  M  Otttcim 

J«a8^7«  THKoiMiRK  Simon,  a  French  philoso- 
I  bom  at  Ptatatib «  village  of  tha  Jurn,  «B 


7th  July  17ML  He  became  a  pupil  of  Cousin,  the 
philosopher,  at  Paris,  and  from  1817  onwards  taught 
philosophy  at  various  educational  institutioaa  in 
Paris.  Ill-health  obliged  him  in  1838  to  exehaago 
hi.s  professorial  chair  for  the  post  of  librarian  to 
the  univeri^ity.  He  die<l  at  rnris,  4th  February 
1842,  dtiuHroy  wa«  not  an  onpinal  thinker,  and 
founded  no  whool.  Jlis  merit  Is  that  he  was  the 
lucid  interpreter  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scottish 

Chilosophers  Reid  and  Du^ld  Stewart ;  he  trans- 
ited tneir  worlts.  with  cntical  introductions  and 
notes.  His  own  best  boolta  were  MHanga  PMih 
vmhiquet  (1833;  new  ed.  1883),  Cottrt  du  Droit 
AVi/mit/  (1888),  and  Cours  d'E.ith^tique  ( 1843  ;  new 
ed.  188.3).  A  prominent  featuic  of  liis  teaching 
was  the  nharp  separati<m  of  jisvi  holo^'y  from  pli^'si. 
ology.  For  home  time  Jounroy  won  an  indnhtnous 
meniber  of  the  Chamber  of  Ueputies  j  he  was  also 
well  known  aa  a  jonnaliat.  Boa  Lm  bgr  Tlaaot 
(1876). 

Jonfllroy  d'Abbans,  Claude,  MARqris  de 
(1751-1832),  claimed  by  the  F'rench  h«  the  inventor 
of  steam  navigation,  sened  in  the  army,  and  did 
in  1783  make  a  small  paddle-wboel  steamboat  tail 
'  B  Khone  at  Lyons— the  oonncetion  betweaii 

Eand  paddlo-wlieel  axle  being  rack-and-pinloB. 
,  died  to  emigrate  by  the  Revolution,  he  failed, 
on  account  of  Hnancial  ruin,  to  float  a  com|>any  till 
after  Fulton  hiul  inatlo  his  HUCieNsfnl  experinients 
on  the  Seine  in  18U3.  See  the  article  SUIPBUILO- 
i.NG :  and  a  inoBograpb  on  him  by  J.  C  A.  Ptoat 
(Paris,  1889). 

JoufTH,  Jt'ocs,  or  Jooos.  the  name  given  la 

f>or>tlanil  to  a  form  of  pillorj-  which  was  used  also 
in  HoUand  and  jindwibly  in  otln  r  i-ountries.  The 
jougx  were  nothing  more  than  un  uon  rinj,' or  collar, 
fiu<t4>ned  by  a  chain  of  two  or  three  links  to  a  pillar 
or  wall  In  lonip  public  place, 
such  aa  a  marlcet-cmes,  a 
market  tron  or  weighing  post, 
a  prison  <loor,  a  chnrch  ooor, 
a  churchyard  gate,  a  church- 
yard tree,  a  tree  Iheneath 
whose  branches  eoiiits  wrre 
hehl,  and  the  like.  '1  Ik  i  in;^ 
or  collar  opene«l  by  a  binge 
or  joint,  so  as  to  enclose  the 
eul{Mit'a  neek.  when  it  was 
seenred  by  a  loop  or  staple 
and  a  padlock.  The  j<mgs 
were  emplovetl  as  a  punish- 
ment as  well  for  occlesia'-i  i<  al 
as  for  civil  otiences.  They 
may  Ite  trace<l  a**  far  liack 
as  the  IGtli  eentnry,  and, 
although  they  luo>'  nut  l>eon 
in  use  for  the  bust  hundred 
rears,  they  may  still  be 
Tound  hanging  at  a  few 
country  ehurehes.  The  ac- 
conipanying  w»MMl-cut  repre- 
sents the  jougs  at  the 
churehyard  gate  of  the  jde- 
turesqne  village  of  Dudding- 
ston,  a  miles  SE.  of  Edijiburffb.  Tbe  Branks  (q. v.) 
were  occasionally  bnag  on  the  same  pillar  with  the 
jougs. 

Jonle*  Jamks  PHK-^rorr,  F.RS.,  LI..D.,  one 
of  the  moHl  dijitingui.sh)sl  e\|ierimentAl  philoeo. 

filters,  was  bom  24th  December  1818  at  Salford. 
n  bis  youth  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  for 
instmetor  in  science  the  celebrated  Dalton:  and 
he  wMin  sIiowinI,  by  c<>n.Ht meting  for  himself  oler-- 
trical  machin»>« ntid  othfr  nhllosoniiical  ijislruinentj*, 
the  In-nt  of  his  peiiiii*.  liis  earli«-<t  notable  experi- 
ments were  made  wiih  reference  to  electro  ntagnclte 
t  fnm  wUeh  be  passed  to  qnanlitativo 
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d«(enninations  re^rding  heat,  anil  the  tmnifor- 
niatiuD  of  varioUB  furtua  of  Energy  (q.v.).    He  la 

iii8tly  entitlml  to  lie  eonwidered  as  tne  exp«nmetita) 
tnuiider  of  the  intxleni  theorj*  of  conservation  of 
enerji>' — the  jjramh'^t  yenerahBatifin  cvi  r  nia<l«  in 
jihysii'al  Nf  iotirr.  In  1878  a  rivil  jK-nsion  «if 
£'200  was  conferred  uinm  him.  He  «iit'<l  lltli 
Oct«»her  1S«9.  at  Sale,  near  Manchester.  ^^t-e 
Nature  ( Octulier  1882) ;  hin  collected  impeia  (jiub- 
iishwlliytlie  PliyBtcnl  Society,  188i-87):  nnilthe 
Memoir  by  Osbonie  Keynoldst  (IMKI).— Tlie  name 
Joi:i.K  has  lieen  ftuuAcested,  and  to  some  ext«at 
Ufled,  for  tli<'  unit  of  wmk  in  priu'tical  electricity. 
It  i>s  thi"  work  diiiK"  in  niif  swond  by  tlie  iiin/tire  or 
unit  curti-iit  tlowiu;,'  ilmm^'h  theoAi/i  or  unit  re»<i«t- 
anoe,  and  is  therefore,  acconlinK  to  Joule's  l^w  (Hce 
EltBCtBiriTY ),  the  heat  deveioued  in  one  second 
in  a  oondoctor  having  that  rMulanca  ami  cany* 
ing  that  euTrent.  It  is  approximately  eqnat  to 
IO,0()0,(JOO  erjis;  so  that  'Joule's  Equival.nt,* 
defined  as  the  mechanical  e<)uivalcnt  of  tin-  la>ut 
rwiuiird  to  raise  .he  teni|»erature  nf  one  ^'lannnf  of 
water  froiti  0'  C.  to  r  C,  oontAins  to  tho  itaino 
appioxiiuation  4'I6yoi<^ 

Jourdail*  Jban  BAmsTB.  Comtb,  a  French 
mandial,  born  99th  A|>ril  1762,  at  Liino^'ca.  lie 

entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and,  after  seoing  ncr- 
viwj  in  North  America,,  rossc  under  the  Itepublic 
to  the  rank  nf  a  ^;eiier;il  of  diviaion.  In  September 
1793  he  oiiUiined  the  command  of  the  Anny  of  the 
North,  and  on  ICtli  Octol>er  defeated  the  Austriaus 
at  Watti^jnies.  In  1794  and  1795  be  coinmanded 
the  Army  of  the  Mouse  and  Sambre,  and  with  it 

Spuned  toe  vict^iry  of  KleuruH  (26lh  June  1794), 
[rove  the  Austrians  back  across  the  Khine,  took 
LnxemTiiir;,',  an  i  laid  Hii>(;e  to  Main/.  liut  on 
llth  OctoiMM-  17!»">  lie  was  defeated  at  H-H  hst, 
ami  tlms  eoMi|"'ll>'d  to  retreat  over  the  Uiiine. 
Crot»«itrig  tliU  river  again  in  1796,  lie  i»enolrated 
as  far  as  llavaria,  but  was  there  beaten  bv  tlie 
Aiekduke  Cliarlee  at  Amberg  and  Witrx^iK} 
this  disotnnliture  made  him  resign  iiis  eonimand. 
In  1799  the  Directory  entrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Dauul*  :  but  he  was 
again  defeated  by  the  Aieliduke  ("liaile.x  at  Ostrach 
and  at  Stuekaeh.  Alth«>u>4li  he  took  iiu  (xirt  iu  tlio 
coiip  trif'it  i>f  isth  Urumaire,  the  Fiint  Consul 
employctl  ttiiii  in  1800  in  tlie  reorganiaation  and 
admint.'^tration  of  Pie«lmont :  and  on  tite  Catablisli- 
immt  of  tIte  i£aiiiiro  in  ItMM  lie  was  made  a  niaraJial 
and  a  member  of  tlie  Conncil  of  State.  In  I8U6  he 
was  nomiuate<l  pivernor  of  Naples,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  Kinn;  Jo>t»-|di  Napoleon  to  S|>ain  at 
chief  of  his  .--lair.  LoMi?<  .W 1 1 1,  nmde  him  a  eount 
in  1819.  But  ins  repaid i<  uii  |iriiicuile8  led  him  to 
enter  heartily  into  the  re\  iluiion  oflSSOL  He  died 
at  Paris,  2341'  November  1833. 

Jonrnalisni.  SeeNEwaPApnu 

Joust.    See  Tol  lt.N.VMENT. 
Jove.    See  JlpiTKB. 

Jowett,  Hrxjamtx.  the  tnuulator  of  Plato, 

was  Isim  at  CaniVx  rvvell  in  1817,  and  educated  at 
St  Paul  s  Selicsd  Htid  lialiiol  (_%dlesr»».  <  Kfurd,  where 
he  hail  a  di>itin;,'uislied  career,  takin;;  the  Hertford 
M'ludur^liip  in  I.S.37,  a  cla«sieal  lirst-class  in  18:19, 
an<l  the  Latin  ••hmiv  in  1841.  Alreailv  a  Fellow  in 
183S,  he  was  tutor  of  his  c»\\qho  from  1840  till  his 
election  as  master  in  1870.  Tbiu  his  whole  life 
was  identitie<i  with  Balli<d,  and  tut  master  his  inilu- 
ence  Ih  supponod  to  have  pernu'ated  the  collep?  to  a 
<legn'e  alhiii-i  iine\,iiM[>Iei|.  He  \v;i.s  ;\  memlier  with  j 
Maeaul:i\  ui  the  ( uii i iuK.-^iitn  foi  inouirv  into  the  i 
niinieot  ,iiiiiii"i  .1)  tiie  Indian  Civil  Serxice,  and 
lie  was  ap|>ointe<l  in  IHo,">  to  the  rejrius  prof»>j«sor- 
ship  of  Greek  at  Oxfonl.  He  refeived  the  di';ireeof 
Doctor  from  Leyden  in  1875^  Ldinbaij^h  in  18M4, 
and  Cambridge  in  180U»  and  acted  as  dce-chaaodlor 


from  18^  till  18M.  Bis  theological  writings  are 
an  article  *  ( )n  the  Interpretation  of  Scriptnre '  in 
Bstaut  and  Rerkwa  ( 1860),  for  the  alleaed  heresies 
in  which  he  was  trie<l  but  lunuitted  Ky  the  viee- 
chancellor's  court ;  and  a  Commnitaru  tjM  (he 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Thestalonians,  Galatians, 
(iiid  Romans  (2  vols.  1855) ;  and  his  Co/Zf/^*"  A'rrwtow 
( IHO.')).  He  is  best  known  by  his  translation  of  the 
Dialogue*  of  Plato  (4  vole.  1871 «  2d  ed.  6  vobk 
1876).  with  its  admiraUy  learned  and  Ineid  intro- 
ductions, and  his  levs  liaj>|)y  \  ersions  of  Thucydide* 
(2  vols.  ISSI)  and  the  J'UUunoi  .Aristutle  ('l88.>). 
He  dicil  1st  October  1893. 

See  the  Ltfeand  Letters  by  E.  Abbott  aad  L.  GsmobcU 
(1897),  and  •  ilntflb  by  lioaBl  TolkiBaefas 

Joyce's  t'oiiutry.  See  Galway. 

Jaau*  iSee  Don  Juan,  John  ok  Au.htkja. 

Fernandez,  called  also  Ma.s-A-tierra 


('nearer  the  mainland 'h  a  rocltv  island  in  the 
Pacifie  Ocean,  4!M>  miles  W.  of  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
to  which  it  l>e1on;,'s.  It  \^  miles  long  and  4 
broad,  and  for  the  inoKt  iiart  a  series  of  rocky 
iieaks  of  \<  I  ruii-  origin,  the  hi^'lieisl  of  ulju-li, 
Vunque,  U  ;J(RKJ  feet  above  sea  level.  The  t»e*?s 
are  mostly  ferns.  The  sandalwood  trees  are  nearly 
all  exterminated.  Horses,  pigs,  and  goal«  run  wild. 
The  island  was  discoveml  by  the  Spanianl  wli(««e 
name  it  bear*  in  1663,  and  wasfroouently  visited  by 
buceaneerw  down  to  its  ooenpntinn  oy  the  Spaniards 
in  1750.  Here  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  buccaneer,  a 
native  of  the  Scotch  lishiiijj-villagp  of  I^rgn.  lived 
in  siditude  from  17'M  to  His  story  is  Mip. 

IM>Hod  to  have  i^iiegeBted  the  Jioi/tiuton  Crume  of 
~)efoe ;  though  it  should  be  remeniberetl  that 
Robinson's  island  waa  on  the  other  side  of  Sonth 
America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  When 
S|>ain  lost  her  South  American  colonies  Juan  Fer- 
nandez fell  to  Chili,  which  used  it  aa  a  penal  settle- 
ment from  IH\'J  to  1^35.  It  is  usually  inhabite<l 
by  a  few  1  hilian  .neal  and  seaJiun  hunters;  and 
in  1877  it  waa  leased  by  the  Chilian  ^'ovei  nui>  nt  to 
a  Swiss,  who  established  a  small  cohmx  there. 
See  an  article  ii>  Chtimfn^rs's  Jmtmal  ( 1  vs.s ) ;  and 
Muckenim,  J  win  Fernandez  (Santiago,  1883). 

Jliarez«  Bi^nito,  president  of  Mexic^i,  was  liom 
of  Indian  parents  h\  ( laxaea  in  ISOfi,  beeatoo  an 
udv(jcat«,  nrnl  as  gm  erntir  nf  his  native  f*tate  ( 1*47- 
52)  "as  disiin^'ni-Alied  hoth  for  his  ability  and  liin 
honesty.  Exiled  during  the  dictatorship  of  Santa- 
Anna,  he  returned  when  the  republic  was  restoredi 
and  in  1857  was  elected  presiitentof  theSapreme 
Court  (equivalent  to  vioe-praeident  vt  the  nation). 
On  the  overthniw  of  the  Liberal  president  by 
the  clerical  p.itty  in  1858  Juarez  assnme<l  the 
e.xeeiiii\e,  lint  was  eiHDpelled  to  retire  to  Vera 
CruA  wluie  liis  goveiiiittcnt  was  recognised  by 
the  United  States  in  IS-'iy,  and  whence  he  is.sue(l 
decrees  abolishing  religious  orders  and  confiscat- 
ing church  property.  In  January  1861  he 
aide  to  enter  tlie  capital,  and  in  Mar^ 
elected  provident  for  four  years.  In  December  ti 
t\\i'  -;iiii>'  \  ear  the  allied  forces  of  England,  France, 
and  .Sp.iin  m-.  ujiied  Vera  Cruz  (see  Mexico);  in 
.■\pril  the  r.i  ili^li  and  S[i;uii--li  \\  iihdre« .  luii  the 
French  remained,  and  declarwl  war  again-t  .Iiiarez, 
wlio  retreated  grmlually  to  the  northern  frnntier, 
and  remuineii  fw  nearly  a  year  at  El  Paso  del  Norte. 
He  entered  Mexico  city  again  in  July  1867,  Maxi- 
milian (q.v. )  having  lM>en  shot  meanwhile  by  order 
of  court-martial— an  ungenerous  but  not  impoKtie 
or  |>erlia]is  altogether  nii jiistitiable  aet  of  reprisal. 
Juareat  was  again  elected  pre>idenl  for  four  ymr* — 
yeaiT*  disturl>ed  by  rewat*"*!  rev.dut  ionarv  at  teMi]it>. 
In  1871  he  was  re  elected,  and  the  risingi*  l»«canie 
even  fiercer  and  more  freqnent;  but  he  face<l  all 
hia  foes  with  the  dogoed  oonrage of  hisiaoeiaiid 
—  hoMing  his  position  with  anwearled  mvtgg 
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when  he  died,  soriifwlDU  siitltlenly,  IStli  July 
187±    See  tlie  Lite  l.y  L  lick  K.  Burke  ( 1K'J4). 

Jnba*  a  great  river  of  eMtem  Africa,  wliicli 
flows  ialo  Um  Ijuliaa  Oeeu  •!  abontO*  6'  S.  lat., 
•nd  wliow  immth  marka  the  Bortheni  bonndary  of 

the  co«j»t  plawd  nn<ler   liritish  control  l»y  tlic 
a^rrwHient  with  Gernuiiiy  in  I89().    Tlie  river  h«s 
f\ii|iir(Hl  to  beyond  '.i'  S.  l.it.,  ami  Cei-ciii 
idiMiiities  the  Unio  &n  iU  uitper  waters;  ho  that  it 

■     ■    ■  the 


]>ro)>nhlv  takes  it«  rise  ia 

the  fectlers  of  the  Nile. 

Juba.   See  Ni  MIDIA. 

Jobalf  son  of  Lameeli  and  Adah  ia  ths  Genesis 
•tory,  the  inventor  of  the  harp  wad  orgm,  proliebly 

?!neml  temi  for  «trinj;ed  and  wind  Inaininienta. 
he  meaning:  of  tlie  niune  i-^  niont  likely  llgnifieMit, 
oonnected  wiUi  i/(/Ui,  'jubilee.' 

J«Mb«lp*re*  See  Javalpus. 

Jubila  te,  the  lOOth  P^alm.  which  in  the  Vul- 
pnte  liegins  JiiOi/atf-  Iko  omnis  trrni.  It  wtis 
ttdde<l  to  the  En^dixh  Prayer-book  in  1552,  to  l>e 
•ung  after  the  Second  l,es«on,  instead  of  the  Jknc- 
didua,  when  thut  c.inticlc  occurs  in  tlie  chapter  for 
the  day ;  hot  it  ustnl  at  other  times  as  well,  and 
alwajrs  at  thank^t;iviMg!l. 

Jubilee^  THE  Yeah  of  ( Heb.  ynUI),  a  pecuHnr 
theocratic,  and  ajtparcntly  theoretical  umch  uiore 
than  praetieal,  uislitution  amonj'  the  Hebrews 
(LeviticQS,  XXV. ),  hy  which,  every  ulieth  {tut  forty > 
ninth )  vear,  the  land  that  in  tlie  interval  bad  patwed 
out  of  tlie  posaefwion  of  thoHe  to  wlnini  it  (iri;nnnlly 
belonge*!  was  rentore*!  to  them,  an  l  all  wliu  hau 
l>een  reducvd  to  |M(\erty,  and  ohiijjed  to  liiie  then>- 
»eUe«  out  a-'  Hcrvants,  were  relejised  fnwn  their 
bonda;;e ;  wliile  at  tlie  wiie  time  all  dehLn  were 
remitted  (Joow  Ant.  iii.  \'2).  The  Jubilee  fornix,  as 
it  were,  an  exalted  Sabbatical  Year  (see  Sauhath), 
the  lend  beia^  eouDletely  left  to  rest  ia  the  former 
as  ia  the  latter.  The  desijni  of  tlib  Instltntioa  was 
chiefly  to  preveiit  the  j^'itiwth  of  an  oli^'urchy  of 
land  ownen«,  and  (lie  total  tmpoveriyhmcnl  of  Home 
fauiili'"*.  It  WiL«  |ir<K-lainie<l  at  the  end  of  the 
harvcst-tinie,  like  the  Haldtatical  year,  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  by  the  'yoWd'  (a  kind  of  horn ),  hence 
probably  al^i  it«  name.  There  in  no  trace  in  the 
whole  hii«t<jry  of  the  llebrewK  down  to  the  Babv- 
kalaa  exile  thai  tlie  jubilee  ha<l  ever  beea  observeil : 
after  the  retam,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been 
rigOieasly  kept,  lik'>  the  >>al>liAtical  year,  for  soiat- 
time  at  leant  ;  l"Ut,  Itom  il.-»  ;;iiicrjil  ini|>raotieal»ility, 
it  iiiii^t  .HiHiii  li;iM-  f,illi-ri  into  di-ii-^-.  I>illmann 
iiiaiutaiuB  the  'year  oi  iilH>rty  '  of  Ezek.  xlvL  11^18 
to  l>e  the  year  of  jubil)>)>.  wliilc  Kueuea  and  WeU- 
liau»en  make  it  the  nabUitical  year. 
Tlie  Chrittian  church  tulopted  tlio  term  Jnbilee 
vm  the  Jewiiib,  aaid  tlie  jubilee  in  two  forms, 
the  *onlioarv'  and  'extraonlinan,,'  iiifltill  an  in- 
ntitution  in  tlie  Hoinan  (  at  holic  Church,  a.^  a  period 
of  remiH^iori  from  the  pi-nal  con"«eijueni'r.-<  of  sin. 
The  or  liiiary  juliili-e  is  that  which  i.s  eeli  lirated  at 
•tsteil  interval",  the  leii;;tli  of  which  Inu'  v;iri<-<|  at 
different  tini.--.  |ih  origin  it  traced  to  Pope  lioiii- 
fare  VIII.,  who  i.>v«uei|,  fur  the  year  130U,  a  bull 
granting  a  plenary-  indulgence  to  all  pil|^m*visitorB 
ul  Rome  daring  that  year,  on  condition  of  their 
penitently  eonfej«Mng  their  Mni«.  and  vi»itin;;  the 
church  ot  St  P.  ter  and  .St  Paul,  liii'  i/n  iIiuch  if 
•tranu'er*,  and  thirty  linn'>  if  resi.i.  iil.H  ol  the  ciiv. 
Inniiin.-ral.lc  tr'M>|t«<  of  pilgrims  fr«>m  every  |«art 
of  the  church  Hocked  to  Uouie.  An  inntitiitcd 
by  Booifsoe,  the  jnhilee  was  to  have  lioi>n  ii<  !<i 
evssy  haadredth  year.  Geaient  VI.,  in  a  bull 
of  uMl.  abridged  the  time  to  Gfty  yean.  The 
aombn  of  pilgrims  that  vear  if>  wiid  to  have 
been  no  fewer  than  I .)XI0',(MIO  I  The  term  of 
still  further  abridged  by  Urbaa 


VI.,  and  again  hy  Paul  II..  wlio  in  1470 
onlered  that  thencetorwaid  ciich  t\MMU\  tifth  vear 
should  l  e  held  as  jubilee— an  arrani^eiiienl  wliich 
has  continued  ever  .since  to  regulate  the  ordinary 
jubilee.  Paul  II.  extended  still  more,  in  aniiihtr 
way,  the  spiritual  advantages  of  the  jubilee,  by 
disi^ensin^  with  the  pecsooM  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
and  grantug  the  indulgence  to  all  who  shonhl  vi>it 
any  church  In  their  own  countr>'  designated  lor  the 
pmpo^.e,  and  should,  if  their  means  pennittetl,  con- 
tiihnto  a  Hum  towards  the  expen»e»  of  the  Holy 
War-s.  The  sulistitution  by  Leo  X.  of  the  fun<l  for 
building  St  Peter's  Church  for  that  of  the  Holy 
War,  and  the  abasive  and  scandaloos  proceeilings 
of  many  of  those  appotated  to  preaeh  the  ladal* 
gence  (q.v.),  were  among  the  proximate  censes 
of  the  Kcfomiation.  In  later  lubilee  yems  the 
pilgrimages  to  Home  grjulually  diniinixlu  il  in  fie- 
qiiency,  the  indulgence  iK'in;^.  for  the  immt  part, 
obtained  bv  the  perfoniiance  of  the  j)rescril)ed  works 
at  home  ;  but  the  ol«*ervance  itsell  ha.s  been  punc- 
tually maintained  at  each  recurring  jteriod,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  year  1800,  in  which,  owing 
to  the  vaeaaqr  ol  the  hnly  aee^  and  the  troaUes  w 
the  times,  it  was  not  hebr 

The  extraordinary  jubilee  is  ordered  by  the  ]ifipc 
out  of  the  re;,'ular  period,  either  on  his  accefviinii,  or 
on  some  oeca-ion  of  |iiiMir  calamity,  or  in  8ome 
critical  condition  of  the  fortunes  of  the  church  ;  one 
of  the  conditions  fur  obtaining  the  indulgence  in 
such  cases  U  ing  the  ledtatioB  of  certain  stated 
prayers  for  the  luutieaiar  Beeenity  In  whidi  the 
jubilee  ori^naleu. 

Jubilee  IB  also  uned  for  the  eelebmtion  of  a  fiftieth 
anniverf^ary— K.S  the  jubilee  of  (Jeorge  Ill.'s*  acces- 
sion (IHOll),  and  of  t^ueen  N  ictoiiaV  (l><><7);  and 
for  festivals  j^enerally.  an  the  'Peace  Jubilees' 
celebrated  at  Ifcxttou,  United  btates,  iu  ItMiO  and 
187S. 

Jnby,  Cape,  on  the  west  coast  of  Afriea,  100 

miles  south  of  the  frontier  of  Momeeo,  with  aa 
aiichora;,;e.  A  tradiiiu'  settlement  of  aa  Knjlish 
cum|>any  was  ettlabliHhed  iu  l87U-ti9. 

Jndiea.  See  Palbstinb. 

Jadah  (Heb.  Yrhmla,  'the  Hepraised  One') 
was  the  fourth  son  «»f  .laeob  and  Leah,  and  founder 
of  the  gieat4-.t  and  imii->i  iiunuTons  i>f  the  twelve 
trilH-s,  l«»  which  U'longed  the  ro_\al  house  of  l>avid. 
In  the  niandi  thnmxh  the  wilderness  it  \\aA  the 
van  asHiL'iieil  to  it ;  and  tradition  narrates  that  its 
standard  was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  wonis :  '  Arise, 
O  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  t '  After 
the  eonqnest  of  Cknaan  its  territoriea  stretched 
frnoi  the  I)ea<l  Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Miiliterranean 
on  the  went  (tlnni}:h  the  Philistines  loii;;  luhl 
povses-siun  of  the  fertile  di-tiict  \M  -t  oi  tiir  tmiiin- 
tains  of  Juilali),  and  from  Jeni.-<aleni  (excluding 
that  city)  on  the  north  to  the  land  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  on  tlie  sontb.  The  capital  of  the  tribe  was 
Hebron.   For  its  history,  see  Israbu 

Jiidalsorg.  s«M<  Kiii<»mte.s. 

Juda.s,  the  betrayer  of  .lesus,  nuniamed  Iscariot. 
most  proltably  a  native  of  Kerioth  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and,  if  so»  the  only  soutbetner  anteag  the 
twelve  disciples.  He  must  at  ftnt  at  least  have 
lieen  llre<l  with  real  faith  and  zeal,  for  there  was  HO 
worhlly  rwwanl  to  gain  when  he  hi>t  left  his  old  life 
to  oliey  the  call  of  the  new  jiniphet  of  Na/Hieth. 
He  aeteil  an  steward  to  tin'  company  on  their  jour- 
ney c,  and  John  tells  n'.  that  he  was  eovetouN  and 
dishonest  fnmi  the  )>eginning.  It  was  the  tenipt*« 
tion  of  money,  aectinling  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
that  made  him  bctrsy  his  master  to  tlie  chief 
priesta  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Luke  foves  the 
adilitional  motive  that  .Satiin  had  entered  into  him. 
The  Synoptics  represent  Jesus  as  conM:i<ms  of  the 
meditated  treachery,  which,  aioreo%-er,  was  plainly 
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foretold  l»y  liiinself,  and  even  prnnliefled  in  the  Old  | 
To.stanieni  ;  Jolm  inake*.  Jesus  liiinv.olf  ha-st«n  it 
f<ir\vard  ( xiii.  "27  I.  Whatevor  fmidcn  or  lon^' (ul'- 
meditated  temptation  it  was  that  turned  the  laad 
of  Jadas,  he  had  not  whoUv  Uitlb  monJ  eentinient, 
lor  wtim  he  mw  the  awful  oomsqiMnces  of  hb 
guilt  he  mm  fiHed  wHb  the  remoreefal  horror  of 
deMiuiir,  and  had  t)ie  grace  to  eo  and  haog  himselL 
Tlie  two  variant  aocountn  of  liia  end  in  Matthew 
(xxvii.  3  10)  .iiid  Act-s  (i.  16-20)  have  tins  innc-li  in 
conuuon,  and  moreover  that  the  hhKKl  inoney  wan 
exchan{je<l  for  a  piece  of  ;,'round  wlwch  h*)re  before 
or  after  the  ill-omened  name  of  Aceldama,  or  the 
Field  ef  Blood. 

The  mere  deiiie  for  gold  eau  hardly  be  aooepted 
ea  a  motive  adequate  enough  for  a  erime  ao  uion* 
Btrons,  wliich  li.is  made  its  perpetrator's  name  to  all 
time  a  synonyin  lor  shainehil  treachcrj'.  Yet  it  ia 
almost  a«  hanl  to  tiixi  it  in  tin'  ]  luiiuitiiiK"'  <>f  di»- 
aitpointed  ambition,  vindictive  hatieu,  or  revenge. 
Tbeophylact,  the  elder  LiKhtfoot,  Bahrdt,  Niemeyer, 
and  Schmidt  sought  to  explain  the  treaobery  bv  a 
beli^  in  the  luiraeuloos  powers  of  Jem,  wuch 
would  neceeearily  prateefe  him  from  the  eoomimma- 
tion  of  anv  deed  of  violence.  The  undent  Onoetiea, 
ait<]  N'oai'Ic  anion;;  moderns,  credited  Juda"*  with  a 
de^re  to  brinj,'  about  tlic  ledemptive  deatli  of  Jesus 
and  th<'  conwiuent  triumph  of  Clirintian  truth. 
Auaiu  Paulun,  Winer,  Ha>«e,  G.  SchoUmeyer,  and 
Wnately  believed  that  the  worldly-nun<ie<l  and 
ambitious  Judae  had  become  impatient  of  the  delay 
in  the  eatablisliment  of  the  earthly  kingdom,  and 
that  be  adoj^ted  bis  policy  with  a  view  to  drive 
Jextis  to  action  by  forcing  hia  hand.    Keini's  ex- 

IdiUiation  is  that  llio  force  of  old  iiNmHMationH  may 
lave  overcome  liis  wavering  Iwdief  in  the  Messiah- 
8hip  of  Je?*UH  during  the  excit^'inent  of  the  festival, 
when  a  burning  mental  struggle  burst  out  in  hi!« 
lieart  untler  the  immediate  inflnenee  of  relatives 
ardently  devoted,  aa  he  binMcU  ooee  wan,  to  the 
old  religion  aaeoeiated  with  the  eaaetuary  m  Israel. 
The  old  legal  and  pietintic  preijOssMsssions  of  his 
materialist io  rather  tlian  spiritual  temperament 
g|in\i'il  in.  anew  within  iieart,  and  hurried  birn 
witliout  delil>eration  to  a  eoui>e,  the  quick  reaclioti 
from  which  was  hopelen-H  remorse,  horror,  and 
desHpair.  Perhajw  none  of  these  explanations  throw 
much  light  iipun  an  cni^^nia  so  darlc  as  the  motives 
that  drove  Judoa  to  his  fatal  trBaohery,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  if  these  rootlvee  were  any  lees 
oliscnre  and  conftued  than  the  motives  that  sway 
the  human  heart  usually  are.  Ilarl  bin  !iv;iri(  e 
been  SI)  deep  seiiteil  he  Would  never  have  li.i.i  :iiiv 
measure  of  the  grace  of  the  diNcijde,  for  t«urely 
Jesne  mtu>t  have  Men  the  i)OR.sibilitic8  of  gtKNl  a» 
well  as  evil  in  tlie  young  disciple  whom  he  attached 
to  bimaelf.  But,  spite  of  outward  and  at  first 
Mttuine  enough  enthu!iia'«m,  carnal  selfisluMas  was 
deeply  rooted  in  hi.H  nature,  and  when  the  mani- 
feetati<m  of  Chri'-t  e.-;u-..'d  to  1m>  atti-active  to  him. 
as  Neander  say**,  it  beeann"  repulsive,  an<l  more  ami 
more  so  every  <lay.  The  innneiliate  (M  eaiion  which 
turned  bin  last  remnants  of  ali'ection  into  violent 
hatred  mav  well  have  be«i  Mme  sharp  reproof, 
eome  fancied  alight  or  eatraagement  that  came 
euddenly,  and  hurried  hia  hot  heart  to  action  which, 
when  Uh}  late,  lie  was  bitterly  to  re|»ent. 

The  treachery  of  Jadai  bia  Riven  riiio  to  a  long  series 
of  p»ycluil(i(;ioal  Mtudii'H  which  are  convetiieiitly  emi- 
nii'rat<Ml  ui  Winer's  Iiihli»eh<»  lUal irfirtrrhm-h  ('M  ed. 
1.H47-4X).  In  Daub  s  Judas  Inrharintli  {  ISIC.  IS  i  a  (th-  rt 
pri-liinin.iry  inv>  vtiu'i»tion  of  the  crime  o|H'nK  up  a  dia- 
CU»«ion  of  evd  in  rt  l  itiMii  t<>  k-mhI.  Si'«>  alio  the  Liven  of 
Jenuit  by  Neander,  ."^triiutt^,  H<  tian.  Noack.  Hick'.  Kniii, 
Farr»r,  and  EderRlu'im ;  the  essay  by  !'<>  C/uinc«  y, 
Sticr'a  Wm^s  of  On-  Lord  Jr$u*,  Tragedi«»  by  £litta 
.sehmidt  ( l)S.'i2)and  I)uUc(  1866);  and  BobertBuflhaaaD** 
LttUad,  Jvdaa  Jacarwt. 

See  Maocabbis. 


Judas*  Tree  {Omit),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 

natural  order  Legominosa*,  sub-order  Ca>aalpine«e. 
The  common  Judas'  Tree  (C.  Siliqudttruin)  if  a 
native  of  the  wmth  of  Euroj>e  and  of  the  wanner 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  It  has  almo»*t  orbicular, 
very  obtuse  leaves.  The  tlowere,  which  are  roec- 
coloured,  apjic.ar  before  the  leaves.  There  is  a 
iMend  that  Judaa  baufrad  himself  on  a  tree  of  this 
kmd.  The  Amertean  Judas'  Tree  {C.  rmwufamt) 
is  wry  similar,  but  has  acuminate  leaves.  The 
Howerd)ud«  are  fietjuently  used  in  salads  and 
pickled  ill  vinegar.  The  wood  of  iKitb  .'•ix-cies  is 
ver)'  beautiful,  veined  with  black,  and  takes*  an 
excellent  polish.  The  young  shoot**  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jndaa'  tree  are  uaed  in  domcatic  dyeiag,  and 
import  a  fine  eolonr  to  wooL 

Jnde«  KrisTl.F.  of,  one  of  the  smallest  and 
lea-st  important  lM>okH  in  the  New  Te-Hiana-nt 
canon,  which  puqwrts  Ut  Ik>  by  '  Jude,  a  servant  of 
Jesus  Chriwt,  and  brother  of  James.'  Thb  Jude  is 
most  prol»ahly  the  Juda«  who  was  one  of  the 
'brethren  of  the  Lord'  (Matt.  xiiL  55;  Mark, 
vL  3).  There  la  a  Jndaa  in  the  list  of  the  apostles, 
as  given  hv  St  Luke  (vi.  16;  Acts,  i.  13)  and 
recognuied  oy  St  John  (xiv.  22),  occupying  the 
place  of  one  who  in  the  list.s  of  Matthew  (x.  3) 
and  Mark  (iii.  18)  i**  called  Leblteus  or  Tha<ldeus, 
the  traditional  evan^-elist  of  Ede.-..Ha.  The  aWnce 
of  the  epistle  in  the  reshilo  i.-*  of  it*»elf  proof, 
acconling  to  Canon  Venables*  (Smith's  Diet,  of 
BMe),  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  laak  St  Lake 
deaeribea  the  apoatte  Jndaa  aa  loMas  lac«i|8sv, 
which  would  naturally  mean  'Jude,  the  son  of 
JanieH,'  hut  ha«  l>ecn,  without  sufficient  grounds, 
rendered  in  the  Autiiori.'*ed  Version  'Jnde,  the 
brother  of  J ame^.'  Hut  the  author  of  our  epi-tle 
rather  seemn  to  distingnifh  himself  from  the  apo-tle* 
(verM)  17),  and  on  other  grounda  there  seems  con- 
cluh'ive  proof  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Twelve. 

The  epistle  ia  recogniaed  by  vaaay  who  are  eUeat 
about  James,  as  dement  of  Alexandria,  the  Hunk 
toiian  Fragment,  Tertullian,  and  Origen  ;  althongh 
indeed  it  i.-*  not  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  Hernias,  I'olycarp,  Papia^-,  or  Irena  u*. 
.\h  has  been  tuiid,  it  is  wanting  iti  tlie  Pesliito  or 
Syriae  version,  and  it  is  claiisea  by  Euscbius  with 
Jamea  among  the  Antileiji/nuna,  or  di-puted  books. 
Fifty  years  later  St  Jerome  mention^  tliatk  tboagh 
then  received,  it  had  been  rejected  by  many  as 
quoting  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoeh  (vemes 
14,  1.')).  Origen  tell«  us  that  in  ver>e  0  a-ain 
Judo  (jUoteH  from  another  ajiocryphal  Iwiok, 
the  lost  A>-mi)ption  of  Mose.'*.  A  more  »eriou* 
objection  to  Jude.s  authenticity  is  the  question 
whether  the  particular  immoral  pervervons  of 
Cluistian  truth  against  which  it  seems  to  be 
directed  existed  in  the  time  of  the  brother  of 
James,  who  appears  to  have  been  dead  before 
the  acceswion  of  Domitian  (81  A.D.).  DavidNm. 
Hilgenfeld,  Volkiuar.  Sehenkel,  .Man;;o|d,  Lip<iut«, 
Iloltzniann,  Wei/-.aeki  r,  and  I'lbdderer  identify 
the«<e  with  the  Antinoinian  t;n>>Ntiei>in  of  the  "id 
century,  which  repudiate*!  V,<A  aud  the  angels  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  sultonlinate  poweia  ( veraes 
8-10),  Jesue  as  the  merely  human  organ  of  the 
higlier  Christ  (verse  4),  and  ordinary'  Christiana 
iw  |ieople  i>svrbi<-ally  inferior  to  themselves 
I  ver>*e  19),  while  il  aibirded  a  clonk  to  liliertine 
teiidenciw  (xersi-.  s,  !(».  16).  Hut  it  may  be 
<)ue«tioned  if  the  epistle  8i>ecially  applier*  to 
(.iuosticit»m  proiwr,  as  there  lh  no  distinct  hint  at 
the  doctrinal  ImmIs  of  the  emu^  denounced,  and 
the  whole  may  reasonably  ho  inU>rpretiHl  as  rebuke 
to  private  members  of  the  church  who  led  ungodly 
lives,  nii.Hintf rpreiing  the  doctrine  of  grace  aa  a 
charter  for  a  licentious  life,  ami  were  disiiliedient  to 
spiritual  authoritv,  not  neceivsarily  applicable  to 
'  apodal  mguniaed  fenna  of  immoiality  and  enor  jel 
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to  \ie  developed.  At  tlio  same  time  it  bliould  be 
ruuieinl>ercd  that  other  ajMwtlefl  hud  already  had 
cause  to  denounce  imparity  which  bad  creiit  into 
the  draroh  (3  Cor.  xil  21 ;  PbiL  ul  18 ;  Kev.  iL 
90-n).  C9en«nk  of  Alessndria  raada  into  llie 
ejuHtle  a  prophetic  denunciation  of  the  iiiiinoral 
teaoliinK  of  Carpocratea,  and  lieaau  boldly  claims 
it  an  a  JiatrilM!  a<;ainst  Paul. 

No  rea<ler  can  overlook  the  striking  parallelisnt 
at  once  in  thoti^dit  ami  language  between  Juduand 
2  Peter,  ii.,  from  which  we  may  feel  certain  that 
the  oue  writer  had  tlie  work  oif  the  oUier  before 
bim.  It  ia  A  diitieult  nuUler*  however,  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  was  the  earlier.  Most 
critic*  conclude  in  favour  of  Jude,  although  to  this 
there  are  Hevenil  Herioun  objections  on  which  a 
Mtrong  caj»c  has  )>een  coni«tructod  by  ftofeMOr 
Lnniby  in  The  Spealur's  Commentary. 

See  tho  Intnxluctiona  of  S,  D»ridaon.  Hilgenfeld, 
HoUamaao*  tialinoa,  WeiM,  and  Dodi;  the  workH  <>n 
the  New  nataiMnt  c«non  by  Westoott  aiMl  Z  tlin  ;  and 
apoeial  aommentsriea  in  the  Kurtfitf.  ExeL  Hundhitrh 
(3d  «L  BrOokncr.  18(»).  Meyer  (5th  ed.  KUIil.  1S.S7). 
mu  (l&V)).  Anuad  (1831),  Kampf  (1854),  FronmiUler 

11480K  Hoffiiuuia  (1875),  BaoM  (1878  l  and  K.  H. 

Jadenhetzet  See  J  kws,  p.  328. 

«lMbE0  ia  the  generic  deaeriptiva  name  given  to 
tlMBe  who  are  invested  ^th  the  power  of  judging 
and  deciding  can.^o^  in  the  hight^nt  courts  of  ooiumou 
law.  In  Great  liiitaiii  — though  it  is  otherwise  in 
AuH-rica  il  ih  mit  ii-nal  to  designate  the  highest 
claHD  ol  jii.igcji  liy  ihe  i  iiithet  of  judge,  and  British 
lawyers  never  du  Tmi^,  instead  of  sayin}}  Judge 
BiackHton-.  Judge  I'olltH^k,  Judu'e  Eldon,  theproper 
de»cri|)tinii  IS  Mr  Justice  Bluckstone,  ChiieTbaran 
Pollock*  Lunl  Chaooellor  Eldoo,  &c.,  aeonrdiiiig  to 
the  partknlar  oonrt  in  which  tliey  preeided.  In 
Scotland  the  usual  pri'lix  to  the  name  of  a  jml^'''  is 
Lord  ;  and  the  judges  there,  on  their  n|)iM)iiu  iiieiit, 
•  ifK'n  assurtic  t*M  ritorial  titles  in  a<lditiim  to  ihe  jne- 
tix  '  L<ird  ;'  l*<>l>i-rt  Mm-farhine,  for  instance,  liecom 
ing  LonI  Oiinidiilc.  wliilst  his  wife  remained  Mn 
Biuefarlaoe.  In  England  the  iudgeHof  the  superior 
coarte  are  only  calim  lords  while  they  sit  in  court 
or  in  eliambera.  The  practice  luis  long  been  for  the 
erown  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  all  the 
iiii!^'-s  of  tiie  superior  coiirtu  of  Taw  and  equity  in 
Tlii^'|jtii>l,  lull  not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  All  the 
Mip-rior  jii  l-es  are  (ip|Miinte«l  by  the  crown,  and 
hincf  the  ,Vct  of  .Settlement  ( 1701 )  have  held  their 
offices  during  gwid  Itehanonr;  alnce  1  Goo.  III. 
chap.  23,  tUey  have  alao  continued  to  hold  their 
appoiBtmenta  noiwitliataiiding  the  demise  of  the 
Ttiey  can  only  be  removed  from  their  oltice 
on  the  addi-ess  of  Imth  Houses  of  parliament. 
Tiiev  are  ■lisiiiialitied  from  Hitting  in  the  Houho  of 
Comtuims.  Jiiilgw  in  England  may  sue  and  l>u 
BU«I  in  their  own  courts,  hut  none  may  Is-  judire  in 
his  own  caMe.  No  action  may  bo  brought  against 
the  jaiige  of  a  anperior  court  for  anything  done  in 
Ma  iedidal  capeettgr*  Jodgea  of  inferior  conrta  are 
liaMe  to  lie  eaed,  bat  only  when  thejr  have  aeted  in 
liad  faith,  or  beyond  the  bcmnds  or  their  jurisdic 
lion.  The  t«rni  judge  i«  the  iin>|>er  title  of  the 
jutlg<*«  of  the  county  inurts  estaolishe^l  in  Enghiti<l 
in  IHV3.  In  SeotUml  the  phrase  is  often  aiiplieil  to 
all  judges,  sU|ieMor;iud  inferior,  whenever  tney  have 
M  nxe<l  and  determinate  jurimliction,  in  contra- 
dutinctiftn  to  eonmi'wioners,  who  have  an  occa- 
eiooal  and  tenpoi»ry  jodieial  aathoritjr  delegated 
to  then. 

In  the  t'nit»>«l  8tat«^  the  judgM  of  tho  wipreme 
c»>urt  sif  ;ippoifit«'d  by  the  president  with  tlie  eon- 
sent  of   tie-  «<-n.-ite  ;    ui   the  courtM  of  the  tv.  i.iI 

■tat«s  tliey  are  either  appointed  by  the  executive, 
■ieeied  by  the  legislatnra,  or,  aa  in  neal  atates  of 


late  ycarr*.  chosen  directly  by  jMjpular  sufTiage.  A 
I  judge  in  not  liable  to  a  civil  action  for  acts  per- 
tormod  a.s  part  of  his  oflicial  dnty,  bat  he  nogr  bt 

impeached  lor  any  high  crime  or  misdemeanour. 

Jud|Ee-adTocate-KeneraI,  the  a<lyiser  of  the 
crown  Ul  proceedingH  to  conlirni  or  revise  the  de- 
daiona  of  courta-martial.  Ue  ia  aJao  the  adviaer. 
in  legal  matteia,  of  the  Commaader>hi-chief  awl 

Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Before  confirmation, 
I  the  Henteuces  of  all  courts-martial,  with  the  evidence 
adduced,  are  suhmitt«tl  to  him  ;  and  it  is  for  him 
t<i  represent  to  the  commander  in-chief  any  ille- 
gality of  procedure,  or  other  circumstance  render- 
ing it  undeMirable  that  the  Queen  slionld  be  a<ivi.sed 
to  confirm  the  court's  deeieioo.  He  doea  not  advise 
as  to  the  exerciM  of  the  prerogative  of  nerey.  The 
judge-advocate>geDeral  teoeivea  a  aalaiv  of  £9000, 
and  is  UKually  a  member  (rf  the  House  o?  Commona 
'  and  of  the  ministry —changing,  of  course,  with  the 
hitter.  Tho  judge  advocate  general  it*  also  the 
title  in  the  I  nitini  StutcM  for  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  military  justice  at  Washington. 

Tlie  IfcpHty  jiultje-advoeatt  is  an  oftioer  holding 
a  temporary  commission  aa  legal  adviaer  of  eonrt* 
martial,  to  aaoist  the  eonrt,  and  to  aee  thm  no 
in  justice  b  done  to  the  priaoner. 

Judges*  Tm  Book  or  (Heb.  Sh6fft(m—<s9m- 

Kre  Carthaginian  SufOu;  LXX.  Ktitai,  but  in 
lilo  Krimata,  *  judgmenta'),  a  canonical  book  of 

the  Old  Testament,  the  second  in  the  aeries  known 
as  the  'former  prophets,'  relates  to  tlie  period  in 
the  history  of  Israel  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to 
the  hirtli  of  S;itnuel.  Its  authorship— or  rather  the 
authorfhi]!  of  any  i>art  of  it,  for  it  is  drawn  fnuu 
iiHu-e  than  one  source — is  unknown,  ami  its  hnol  re- 
daction,as  is  shownby  thepreaenceot  nctucronomic 
and  otiier  elementa,  eaimoi  have  taken  place  aatU 
after  the  exilCb  Its  conipoaite  eharaefeor  ia  ahown 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  two  beginidngia  (fM  L  1» 
aiid  ii.  fit.  The  main  section  of  the  boolc,  extending 
fiom  ii.  Ii  to  xxi  31,  consij-ts  of  on  api>ai-ently  con- 
fccutive  narrative,  grou|>ed  round  six  principal 
judges— Othniel,  £hud,  l»el»onih,  (Jideon,  Jeph- 
thah,  and  Samson— the  intervals  being  hlled  with 
the  liiatory  of  Gideon's  mn,  Abimelech,  and  ntor* 
ences,  more  or  less  brief,  to  six  ininor  hawni 
Shaingar,  Tola,  J  air,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdoa.  TIm 
religious  pragnuuism  of  thij*  nairative  ia  obvioua ; 
the  history  fulls  into  running  cycles,  all  corresponil- 
ing  to  the  scheine  indicated  at  the  oulM  t  l>y  tiie 
wonls  :  '  After  the  death  of  Joehna  the  children  of 
Isrotd  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  fdnodk 
the  Lioni  God  of  their  tathera.  .  .  .  And  the  anger 
of  tlie  Lord  was  Imt  against  larael,  and  bedeMverad 
them  into  the  hands  of  apoilera  .  .  .  and  thegrwere 
gmatly  dislre»«MHl.  Nevertheless,  the  I.iord  ralcad 
u|>  unt^  them  judges,  and  wtu*  x«  itii  the  judge,  and 
delivere<l  them.  .  .  .  .\nd  it  came  to  pikpis  when  the 
judge  W08  dead  that  they  returne<l  and  corruiited 
thcmselvea  more  than  their  fathers.  .  .  .  Ana  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  wa-n  hot  againat  laraeVte.  TIm 
apimrently  oottaecotive  ciiaracter  of  tho  aanative 
disapiieara  when  ita  ofaronolnglcal  data  areearafhlljr 
analysed;  from  thcoe  we  find  that  the  chronology 
of  the  se<-tion  is  base<l  on  two  artificial  alternative 
schemes,  either  of  which,  luit  not  both  together, 
can  Ik;  reconciled  with  the  datum  in  1  Kings,  vi.  I. 
Tliuft  the  narrative  of  the  greater  judges  was  origin* 
ally  separate  from  that  «>f  tlie  minor  ones.  The 
religiou!!  standpoint  <^  this  main  section  of  the 
IViok  of  Jodgea,  token  aJong  with  other  pointa  of 
Internal  eviclenoe,  ahowa  that  in  the  main  it  moal 
have  lieen  comjiotMHl  alniut  the  Sth  century  8,0^ 
There  are  signs  of  I >eiiieronomic  reiiaction,  how- 
'  1  ■!  ;  4111  tli<'  otliiT  liaii'l,  tli>'  mil  lion  contains 
j  elements  that  carry  us  much  further  bock  than  the 
I  oentniy  named— aiMb  elenenia,  for  exompla^  m  tbt 
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son;,'  of  r)<'li  :  li  ;tii<l  the  hiHtory  of  AWmelodi.  Of 
tlie  reinaiauiv'  jxniioiw  of  the  Book  of  .JihIl'ch,  i.  I 
to  ii  5  is  relatively  ohi — older  than  the  lUtok  of 
Jwhaa,  which  rcIutPH  to  the  same  auhject,  the  con- 
qneik  of  Cauiuin,  l>ut  trento  it  in  a  ninch  later 
manner.  Tbe  domng  Mction  of  Uie  book  is  uuwie 
up  of  two  unconnected  and  independent  nutaHves 
of  very  different  dut««.  The  history  of  Micah  and 
the  Daniteii  (xvii.  1  to  xviii.  ^1 )  is  a  piece  of  verj- 
old  hintory  ;  that  of  the  Lt-vit*-  and  the  Ikniamitc'8 
i»  considered  by  WellltauMin  to  tie  (KMt-exilic.  aitd 
in  any  cam  mvM  be  regacded  as  compantivdy  vwy 
lata 

8m  WdnniiMni.BlMk,  KtaUitum,  {1878);  aboWeU- 
faMUHD,  JBefwwn  ^  Ivnfi  (Eng.  tnuifc  p»  288  jqo.). 
Tliere am  omnnmBtariiM  bv  Keil  (Eng.  tnaa  1886),  auio 

in  Lang«'a  Bibtlwrk  (18(Wl),  in  tlt«  Speaker't  Commen 
tary,  and  in  the  Kungef.  Esttytt.  Manabuek  by  Bertbeau 
(1845),  by  Stodw  (18S5),  and  by  Meora  of  Aadover 

(18W). 

Jodgment*  See  Hell,  Resurrection. 
Jadicature  Acta  ( 1873-76).  The,  conntitnted 

the  English  Supreme  Court,  comprising  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  with  h  (  lianci'rv  divi«ion  (m-c 
Chancery)  and  a  ijiieen'M  bencu  division  (see 
CoMMOH  LA.W);  and  tbe  Court  of  Appeal  (nee 
AppbalK 

Jadldal  Conmltteet  See  PsivT-oouKciii. 

Judicial  Factor.  See  Factor. 

Judicial  Scpamtloil*  in  English  law,  is 
the  separation  of  two  mamed  penons  by  order  of 

the  Court  of  Divorce.  Married  per»oui9  may,  if 
they  please,  mutually  agree  to  live  separate,  an«l 
tliey  may  eiit^T  into  a  ilrt'il  of  scjiuiatioii  for  tliat 
pur^>t^ti,  vvljich  to  mjine  extent  is  rec»)gui»e«l  m 
valid  by  courts*  of  enuity.  TIiIh  i.s  called  voluntary 
setNiration.  A  dec<i  <if  sepaniiion  is  alwa^'a  rvvo- 
eaule  bv  con:4ent  of  tlie  jmrtics,  tlioogh  to  some 
extent  uiadiag  on  each,  if  the  other  do  not  consent 
to  renew  tlie  oohatdtation.  When  the  parties  hare 
not  mutually  conscntetl  to  Reparat«,  one  of  tliem 
can  compel  a  judicial  separation  for  certain  grounds 
of  miscomluct.  Thus,  either  party  may  apply  on 
the  gwnnd  of  ailultcry,  or  cruelly,  or  detM>rt)4)n 
%\  ithout  cause  for  two  yearn  and  upwards.  When 
a  busbaad  is  convicted  of  an  a^xravated  asaault  tin 
his  wile,  the  court  liefure  whteo  be  i»  tried  may 
niake  an  order  which  is  almost  cqnivaloat  to  a 
jndieial  separation. 

Married  jiei-sous  separate<l  by  deed  or  judicial 
order  are  still  niarrieu.  Not  Wing  divorced,  they 
cannot  marry  again;  but  thiie  is  no  lo)i;:n  the 
duty  of  cohabiting.  The  court  may  awani  a 
eertain  income  to  the  wife  after  separation,  nn<l 
may  also  make  ordeiv  aa  to  the  custody  and  main- 
tenanee  of  children.  But,  ifrespeetive  of  this,  tlie 
wife  liecoincs,  to  all  int<'iilsand  pur|MiMCK  ns  regards 
her  future  properly,  in  tliu  same  {Mwition  as  if  she 
wen*  iiiniinrrie«l.  Un  the  citln-r  h.ind.  t ho  husband 
in  no  longer  responsible  for  matutuiaiiig  his  wife, 
(•\f  t  pt  so  far  as  he  may  have  lieen  ordered  to  pay 
her  alimony,  and  he  is  not  liable  for  her  future 
debts.  In  i8.'>7  the  law  on  this  head  was  mat^-rially 
improved,  and  a  new  Divorce  Court  established. 
See  DivoRCB ;  aim  Makriaok. 

In  .Scotlan<I  the  law  was  change*!  in  1861,  an<l 
now  nearly  coinciiles  with  the  Knglish  law  in  many 
ressjiects.  Wh*Mir\  '-r  a  liciTce  <if  separation  «  menxti 
et  tlioro  is  obtaine<l  at  lite  instance  of  the  wife,  all 

Srojierty  which  she  may  nc<|uire.  or  which  may 
evolve  u|>ou  her,  is  held  entirely  separate  from  and 
independent  of  her  liu?4lMUid  ;  s)io  can  bequeath  it 
by  will  aa  if  he  was  dead.  She  can  sIm  enter  into 
eontntcts,  and  sne  and  lie  sued  in  her  own  name,  and 
the  husband  is  no  longer  lialile  for  ripce.'tsarics  or 
her  debts,  except  so  far  mm  he  is  tiound  by  the  decree 
«f  separation  to  pay  her  alimenb  The  grounds  of 


judicial  separation  in  fieotland  also  an  nearly  the 

same  as  in  England. 

la  the  Uniietl  Stat<>s  tlic  courts  used  till  1838 
(lartial  divorce  a  inctua  et  tlioro;  but  since  then 
the  marriage  contract  is  either  wnoliy  dissolved  or 
the  courts  refuse  to  interfere. 

Judltb,  a  Jewisli  hpmino,  who  saved  lier  native 
town,  Bethulia,  by  a  deed  of  unexaiiijilwl  daring 
and  devotion.  Stio  made  her  M'ay  into  the  hostile 
camp,  and  into  the  very  (ent  of  Ilolofenies,  generai 
of  NebucbadnenMr.  The  general  was  bevrildered 
by  her  beauty,  and  she  plied  him  with  wine  till  be 
sank  overpowered  upon  his  rnucli.  Th»-n  st»e  cut 
oH'his  heatl,  and  found  her  way  oiu  earrviug  it  with 
her.  Her  townsmen  were  inspired  with  a  sudden 
enthusiasm,  rushed  out  unon  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pletely defeat«d  them.  The  tale  is  not  mentione«I 
by  Josenbus,  and  has  from  an  early  period  been 
hud  to  be  an  allegory.  It  fonns  the  subject  of  the 
apoeiypbai  book  of  Judith,  the  coroposition  of 
which  Is  put  vnriously  between  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  time  of  the  second  Jewish  war 
under  Hadrian.  'Die  ex]>loit  of  .hidith  has  given 
a  frecpient  suhjecn  to  mt:  liere  we  may  merely 
mention  the  bronze  groni)  ul  Uouateilo  at  l^lorence  ; 
the  paintings  by  Ittitticelli,  Cranach,  Horace  Vemel, 
and  Etty ;  the  poetic  elabomtions  of  the  theme  by 
Hans  Sachs,  Opitz,  and  Hebbel. 

Judsoil,  AixLNiHAM,  American  missionary  to 
llunria,  was  liorn  in  Maiden,  Mnssachuttetts, 
August  0,  1788.  He  graduateil  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1S07,  ]>H»j«wl  tlirough  Andover  theological 
seinitiiuy,  luid  iu  mariicU  Ann  lia^iieitine  and 
sailed  fur  India.  There  they  joined  the  Baptists. 
After  many  difficnltim  they  settled  in  Kanpion, 
and  ere  long  Jud^on  began  to  preach  and  wnte  in 
Uurnresc,  translating  (Hirtions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1N17  "21).  He  received  the  degree  of  D.I), 
from  Brown  Tniversity  in  1823.  In  18*24  the 
missionaries  remoxed  to  Ava,  where,  daring  the 
Burmese  war,  Judsun  was  imprisoned  i  and  he  anb* 
s«;quentlv  lalsmred  at  Amherst,  Promi,  Rangoon* 
Maulmnin,  and,  with  remarkable  sueeeas,  among 
the  Karen  jungles.  His  devoted  *i^fe  died  at 
Amlient  iu  18*26.  In  183.'^  lii^  translation  of  (lie 
Bible  waji  r«»ni|»leted,  and  tliis  was  followed  l>y  a 
Burniesc-l  jiglisii  dictionary.  Jndson  s  sci-ond  wife, 
widow  of  l>.  D.  IkMiidman  (c|.v.),  dieti  in  I8i5 
on  the  voyage  home  to  America.  He  returned 
to  Burma  m  1840,  and  mmpleted  Ids  dietiominr 
at  Manlmain,  but  his  health  bdled,  and  be  died 
at  sea,  on  bin  way  to  Mauritius,  I2th  April  IHoO. 
His  first  wife  was  author  of  a  H>sti,ri/  ktf  tht 
Ihirmese  Minsiun,  and  assist, d  lier  liusl>ana  with 
his  translations.  His  tiiird  wife,  Kniiiy  Chubbuck 
(1817-54),  was  known  in  the  literary  world  as 
Fanny  Forrester,  i^ee  Lives  by  AVaylaud  (BnsUm, 
1853)  and  Judsoa's  son  Edward  (New  York,  1883). 

Juggernaut.       rt'HI.  is  the  name  of  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Uiissa,  at  the  soutliern  end  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mahiuuuli,  ceUhraied  lus  one  of  the 
chief  holy  places  in  India.    With  a  resident  pofh 
of  22,00(),   and    some   tiOOO    lodging- houses  for 
pilgrims,  it  owes  its  reputation  to  a  teni]ile  erected 
there  in  honour  of  Yishnu.  and  containing  an  idol 
of  this  Hindu  g<Ml,  called  JaifaHUHth  or  Juffgen 
ttftiit,  a  oirruplion  of  the  Sanskrit  wonl  Jiitfan- 
tidthn — i.e.   I.oid  of  tin-  W'orhl,     It   was  long  a 
I  saereil  city  of  tlie  Ibiddiiists,  the  aliod«  of  tlie 
>  (Milden  Tooth  of  Buddha.     The  lirst  hist<irical 
niention  of  .lagnnniith  is  in  818  a.D.    Ho  repte> 
sents  Vishnu  in  all  his  iiianife?<tAtions,  and  is  in  a 
s}iecial  sense  the  god  of  the  people.    The  greet 
festivals  sometimes  bring  200.(KK)  pilgrims  ;  and  the 
;  annual  oHV  i  in^'s  nmy  amount  to  as  much  as  £37,000, 
j  liesides  Jagnnnaths  revenue  of  £3I,00()  front  lands 
I  and  variona  religioaa  honsea.  The  temple  endkmm 
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conipriHes  120  temples,  tl»c  chief  j>a;;<Mla  Iwin;;  that 
of  Ja^'iuiii  ith,  witli  a  tower  192  feel  hi;;h.  There  I 
are  twenty-four  annaal  frativaU  in  hi»  honour,  the 
chief  being  the  c«r  festival,  when  Jaganndtli  ( who 
is  annleas)  it  dragged  on  hb  e«r  (45  feet  high,  35 
fciet  Bqnare,  with  laztaeii  wheel*,  each  7  feet  in 
diameter)  to  hiH  oonntiy-booae.  Thin  i»  lesn  than 
a  mile  liintAHt  from  the  temple,  but  the  heavy  Kand 
exten«lA  tin'  -^hort  joiirney  to  several  <lay*»,  until  the 
exhauMt«<l  (ieviitefs  ri'.si;,Ti  the  task  to  jirofeKsional 
car-jmller-*,  wlio  have  alf«i)  to  a.Hxint  tlie  idol  home 
•gain.  The  car  foHtival  has  been  currently  lielievetl 
to  be  the  occasion  of  nnnMroiM  cases  of  eelf-immo- 
lufeion,  the  frantic  devotees  oomtnittiiig  anicide  by 
throwing  thenwelveii  befmre  tiM  whedsM  the  heavy 
enr.  This  \h,  it  would  appear,  a  calumny  of  Eng- 
lish writen*.  S«j«'  Sir  \V.  W.  Hunter's  work  on 
Orissa  (1872),  in  whicii  he  'carefully  examined  the 
whole  evidence  on  the  suhject,  from  1580,  when 
Abul  FazI  wrote,  ttirmi^'h  a  lonj;  xericnof  travellerB, 
down  to  the  police  repprts  of  1870,'  and  came  to 
'  the  oaoelasion  which  H.  H.  WiLxon  had  arrivtMl  at 
from  qnite  dilTeveiit  aoorass,  that  ielf>iiniiiolatinn 
was  entirely  oppneed  to  the  woiabipof  Jaganoith, 
and  that  the  rare  deathn  at  Um  ear  festival  were 
almost  always  accidental.' 

Jaguars*  See  Conjuhiho. 

Jnsnlar  Vein.  See  Throat,  Vein. 

Jnynrlhit^  king  «)f  Nuniidia,  Hon  of  Miuitan- 
abal,  who  wat*  a  natural  son  of  Mosiniiuui,  was 
carefully  etlueated  along  with  Adherlml  an«l 
Hien)p(«al,  the  Hons  of  his  uncle  .\licin$>a,  wlm 
aaeeeeded  MMiniia  on  the  throne.  After  Micipsa'» 
death  Jninirtha  soon  eansed  Hiempsal  to  be  mur- 
dereil  (MM  n.C),  whereupon  Adherhal  rte<l  to  Rome. 
•Ingurtha  Mi<'oee<led  in  brihing  ureat  |»iirt  <if  the 
Honian  ."etuitf.  ami  olitJiinod  a  dcoinDn  in  IiIh 
favour,  freeing  him  from  the  charge  of  the  murder 
of  Hienii^^l,  and  assigning  him  a  larger  xUnre  of 
the  kingilom  tlian  was  given  to  Adhcrlial  (117 
8.C.I.  oat  Jngnrtha  soon  invadeil  Adherbal's 
dominions,  and,  notwithstanding  injimetktM  by 
the  Romans  to  the  contrary',  besi^teo  Mm  in  tM 
tJiwn  of  Cirtaflli  n.C),  and  eauned  him  and  the 
lloiiianH  ttliK  wt-re  captunil  wjth  him  to  Ik;  put 
to  df-ftth  wall  horrilile  t-ortnres.  Thereupon  war 
was  declared  agaiuxt  Jugurtha  by  the  Roman 
|Mople;  bat,  by  bribing  the  generals,  Jugurtha 
MOtrived  lor  yean  to  haflle  the  Roman  power.  At 
last  the  eoBsul,  Q.  Cieeilius  Metcllus,  proving  in- 
aooeasible  to  brilies,  defeated  him  in  109  and  108 
B.C.,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  Mauri- 
tanian  king,  Hocchns.  Marin**,  who  sucowdeii 
MetelliiR  in  tlie  command,  carrie<l  on  the  war 
agJvii;-'t  .IiiLiirlluv  and  Hoei^iius,  till  at  lift  Itoccliu-^ 
delivered  him  up  to  Sulla,  then  the  quowtor  of 
Maiiaa.  He  was  carried  in  the  triumph  of  Marios, 
JaMunr  1*  104  B.C.,  and  then  flung  into  a  duageoa 
omlar  the  Ca|»ito1  to  die  of  Inmger.  Our  interest 
in  Jngnrtha  is  entirely  due  to  the  masterpiece  of 
histmy  in  miniature  which  Sallust  devoted  to  blH 
story. 

J^Jakc  iZigyphiu),  a  genus  of  sfiiny  and  de* 
daiMmaahraoa  and  small  trees  el  the  aataiml  order 
RliamnaeHk  Tlie  species  are  pretlgr  BBBwrans. 
The  Common  Jujube  {Z.  VHUjuns)  of  thesoath  of 

Euro^x*,  .'^yria,  &c.  is  a  low  tree,  wliich  priHiuwx  j 
a  fniif  n-^'  iulilin^;  an  olive  in  i*hane  and  «i/e,  re«l 
or  iiii'  «  y«dlo\v  \vlii>n  ripe.    Tlif  I:  nit  is  drie<l 

as  a  sweetmeat,  and  form?*  an  article  of  (•ommerce. 
Syrup  of  jt^jubcM  is  usetl  in  coughs),  fi-M  n<,  iS;c. ; 
Int  the  jmube  paste  or  p^te  de  jujube  of  tiie  Hhopn 
of  Brtadn  is  made  of  gnm-aroldc  and  suKor,  witii- 
out  anv  of  the  dried  jelly  of  this  fruit.— Tne  jujube 
of  India  {Z.  Jujuhtt)  in  a  similar  nmall  tree,  with 
nmnd  or  oblon;;  fruit,  ■•<>ini-tiin<>H  of  the  -"i/o  of  a 
heo  s  egg.— A  CUioene  s^iocies  ui  jujube  {Z.  tutulai 


has  a  very  jdeit^ant  yellow  fruit  .ihont  an  inch 
lonj^ ;  and  otiici  spt'cio  not  niucli  inferior  are 
found  in  Africa,  South  .Vmerico,  and  other  warm 
countries. — The  LotUM  (Z.  Lotus),  a  shnib  2  or  3 
feet  high,  a  native  of  Persia,  tlie  north  of  Africa, 
&c,  produces  in  great  abundance  a  fruit  about  as 
large  as  a  sloe,  and  with  a  lari;e  stone,  but  having 
a  sweet  farinaceous  pnln.  wliich  the  natives  rf 
some  partA  of  Africa  in.ik'-  into  r.-ikcN  resetiihling 
gingerbread.  A  kind  of  wine  in  H()nietime«  made 
from  it.  Tlii?<  is  iH  licxi-.l  liy  many  to  l>e  the  l.iotaa 
of  the  ancient  Lotophagi  eelehrat«<l  by  Homer. — 
Z.  Spina  VhrisHt  another  native  of  the  countries 
near  the  Meditenwwan,  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the 
plant  from  the  branebes  of  whieh  oar  Saviour's 
crown  of  thorns  was  made,  and  is  therefore  called 
Christ's  Thorn  and  Jew's  'Thorn,  names  which,  for 
the  same  rea«on,  are  also  ;,'iven  to  Paliurus 
amlaitiis.  The  fruit  is  alHint  the  size  of  a  ^h*, 
ohlon;;,  and  p!ca.'*antly  acidnlons. — Z.  rt/lopi/riin,  a 
native  of  the  coa.st  of  Coromandel,  has  greenish 
downy  fniit  alnmt  the  size  of  a  cherrj-,  with  an 
edible  kernel  tasting  like  a  filbert.  The  tiee,  which 
grows  aboat  90  feet  high,  yields  a  hard,  dnimMe, 
yet  light  timber,  wbiehwhen  mature  ammMS  a  llae 
orange  colour. 

Jnjuy,  the  most  northerly  province  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  is  a  niount^iinous  tract, 
bowided  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Bolivia,  and  baa 
an  area  of  about  87,000  sq.  m.  Its  roinends  are 

rich,  hat  not  worked  to  any  extent,  The  ehlef  in- 

iliistriex  are  a^iricnlture  and  cattlemiHing  ;  foigar 
and  wheal  are  the  principal  cro|i«.  The  exjKirt.s 
(mainly  to  Bolivia)  conwif't  of  cattle,  mules,  iniit, 
chicha  brandy,  skins,  gold  du.Ht,  and  nalt.  Pop. 
(est.  I89«)  H.-.^UOO.— The  capital.  Ji  Ji  v,  on  the  San 
Francisco  Ri%'er,  44  miles  N.  uf  .Salta,  has  a  custom* 
house,  a  national  adiege,  a  girb'  normal  school, 
sngar  houHe«  and  rclinericH,  and  tkHX)  inhaliitants. 

Jnkes,  .losKPH  Bkktk,  ge«do^.'ist.  wji^liom  near 
Birniingliain,  on  10th  <trt<d>er  IXll,  ami  jrradiiateil 
from  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  IKiQ,  having 
studied  geology  under  Sedgwick.  In  1839  he  was 
I  appointed  wotogical  surveyor  of  Mewfoondlaad, 
i  and  in  )9a  he  took  part  as  natnralistr  in  the 
exploration  and  survey  of  Torrea  Strait,  New 
Ouinea,  and  the  east  cojist  of  Australia.  After 
his  return  home  be  •■siirvoyi'd  part  of  North  Wales 
for  the  (Je<dogical  Survey  of  the  l  iiited  Kingdom 
(1846-50),  anil  in  1K5<)  liecame  Ku-al  ilirector  of  the 
survey  in  Ireland.  He  aliwj  lecture«l  on  ge«dogy  in 
the  .Miiheiim  of  Irish  Industry  and  at  the  Ruval 
College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  lie  died  in  tnat 
city,  29ih  July  I860.  Besides  writing  many 
memoirs  on  treofo^'ioal  and  kimlred  snhjeets.  Juke* 
puldishcd  E.ii  ur.siDti.i  in  iiiitl  ahuut  S i  wfounillnud 
(2  vcds.  lM'2i.  Surriitii  i-  <,f  Ihr  Siirri  i/infj  Voxfiitft 
of  II.  M.S.  •  /■/»/,'  in  Turrcs  SIniit,  ,t  c.  ( 1847),  and 
A  Slitch  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Austraiia 
( 1850) ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Stiuient'*  Manual  of  Oeotomf  ( 1857,  ftth  ed.  I8Q0). 
See  his  letters,  wliteil  by  f  .  A.  Browne  (1871). 
Jnlffl,  a  suburb  of  Ihpahan  (q.v.)  in  I'emia. 
JUlff,  Bernhard,  ])hilologi»>t,  was  bom  at 
RingeTbach,  in  Baden,  2()th  August  1m25;  studied 
classical  and  comparative  philologv-  at  the  nni> 
V  entities  of  Heidelberg  and  Berlin ;  and  after  teach- 
inj;  in  gymnasia  at  Heidelberg,  Freiburg,  end 
Rtir«tiitt  1>»  I  uiH-  in  1H,')1  extra-ordinnry  profownor 
of  Cliw^ital  riiilidi>gv  at  l^eni)H*r>;  ;  in  I  ^^.''.M  ordinary 
proft-s.-.or  at  the  univonoity  of  (  racow  ,  nu<i  in  \StiA 
at  Innnbrnek,  where  he  died  Hlh  .\uKoi!.t  Ih^ti. 
Beftides  his  studies  in  comparative  philology,  ex- 
tended to  embrace  the  tongoea  of  eaatem  Asia,  he 
devoted  mneh  attenUon  to  tbe  question  of  com* 

parativp  folk  tale^. 
Of  ku  icicnti&c  publxuitioiu  lbs  moil  uuportast  art 
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▼fttn^  Lilteratur  der  Chrwumaiiken,  Lea  ika  und  W6rirr- 
mmmhmgm  aller  Atradtm  rfer  Erie  (Sd  «d.  IHe 
M4trckm  du  aMH-kOr  (1866),  two  ooUeoMoM  of  Mon- 
MMitn  (1887  tmi  1868).  »  work  on  Mhoa  of  the 
UiMk  horow  opoo  auoiiiit  tha  Mongnliam  ( 186VK  and 
Uieber  Wettn  uud  Aufijabe  der  SpraeAwtuerueJtaft  (1868). 

JnllK«  thft  only  child  of  the  Roman  em|ierfir 
Au).'ii>tiis,  \va*i  liift  <liiii;.'litfr  liy  his  s(>c<»nil  wife, 
ScrUiOdiii.  aiuI  was  lM>rii  in  ^  B.C.  Slie  wm  dis- 
tin^piihlied  tor  her  Iteaiity  and  talentn,  and  was 
Blamed  aA  fourteen  to  Mmcos  CHMidiiis  Marcellns, 
the  Mktet^  ion  of  An^taau  After  hit  death  two 
years  later,  shn  wn*  niarrii'd  to  Marcus  Vipsanins 
Agrimi.i,  to  whom  slit-  hoix-  three  sons  and  two 
daii;<iitcis.  Ho  in  his  turn  ditMl  in  the  ywir  \'2  n.r., 
wliert'tipua  Julia  wm  ffiven  in  marriage  next  year 
to  TiberiuH ;  liis  mother,  Livia,  the  utepniother  of 
Julia,  persuatiing  Augustus  to  this,  in  order  to 
secure  the  suoceeaioa  of  TibaiiBa  to  the  throne. 
Tlie  mamafje  waa  an  nnbappy  one,  and  the  con- 
duet  of  Jnha  henwtf  far  from  irreproaehable ;  hut 
it  wns  Livia'R  hatred  rather  than  any  lofty  re;.'ard 
for  v  irtue  that  procured  the  unhaimy  Julia's  Itanixh- 
ment  to  the  isle  of  Paudataria.  From  Pandataria, 
whither  her  divorced  ni«>thcr,  Scriltonia,  accom- 
panied her,  she  was  removed  to  Rhe^um,  where 
she  was  allowed  by  Tiberiua  to  renuun  destitute 
even  of  eouiinoD  comforte  till  Iwr  death  in  14  a.d. 
Her  eon,  Agrippa  Pnetnmoe,  was  put  to  death  by 
Ttberius  shortly  hefore  the  death  of  his  mother. 
Her  other  sons,  C.  uiul  L.  Cafwir,  died  in  early  a<je. 
Her  dan;;hters  survivcii  her.  Tl»e  elder,  Julia,  in- 
herite«l  her  mot  hoi  's  fniilty,  and  died  in  28,  in  the 
i«le  of  Trinienis,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  whither 
mIu*  lia<l  hoeii  hanisheil  by  Angoatua  twenty  years 
before  for  adultery.  The  youneer,  the  virtuous 
Agrippina  (q.v.),  died  in  33,  in  Pandataria,  to 
whicn  she  had  been  banishfil  liy  Tihcnn<<. 

JoliaD*  8umanie<l  the  A(K>8tate,  on  aocouiit  of 
bis  renunciation  of  Christianity,  Koman  emocmr 
from  about  the  end  of  361  to  tbe  middle  or  3ti^l 
A.D.,  was  horn  at  Constantinople  in  the  later  half 
of  the  year  331.  He  waa  tbe  youngMt  wo  of  Julius 
Coastantins,  the  hatf-hmther  of  Constaatine  the 
Great,  and  his  full  naine  waj*  Flavius  Claudius 
JulianuB.  On  tin'  .Uatli  of  tlio  f,'ic,it  Constantino 
in  May  3:}7,  uml  llie  .'uf<  <sii)ii  of  hla  thi*ee  sons, 
there  was  a  general  ni»>Mu  of  tiie  male  branches 
of  the  younger  line  of  the  Flavian  family  deRcended 
from  Constiintius  Chlonut  and  his  second  wife  Theo- 
dora. Thus  perii-hed  the  father  of  Julian,  his  elder 
brother,  ]Mitemal  unele,  and  consins,  while  be  him- 
self and  his  elder  liatf-hrother  (Jallus  were  alone 
Hpared  as  too  young  to  Itc  dangerous.  He  lived  a 
lovel»^«r*  youth,  under  rii^orons  espionage,  at  Macel- 
lum  in  rai>]iai!oi  iA  and  at  Niconicilia,  pinliittered 
moreover  iiy  the  terrible  tragedy  he  had  just 
escaped,  which  strippe<i  iiim  of  all  belief  in  the 
reigning  religion,  and  drove  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment for  relief  into  the  literaty  and  phihKwphicAl 
studies  of  his  time.  Hix  secret  ai>osta8y  seems 
to  have  l)ecn  Wgun  at  Nicftinedia  an<l  consum- 
mated at  EphcHus  under  the  influence  of  tli»^ 
Neoplatonist  Maximus.  In  .3.V>  he  spent  a  few 
happy  months  at  Athens  in  the  stmiy  of  Greek 
philosnpliy,  and  among  his  fellow  etndents  and 
acqnaintancen  here  wete  the  future  liishopa  Basil 
and  Gregmy  Naaanaen.  Galiua  had  been  not  to 
death  the  year  before,  and  in  November  9S5  JnNan 
was  summoneil  to  Milan  to  assume  the  rank  of 
Ofsar,  and  marr>'  the  emjieror's  sister,  Helena. 

TliL'  Hhy  yimiiLr  stu<lent  niove«l  awkwardly  amid 
the  atmosphere  of  policy  and  intrigue  at  the  court, 
hut  during  the  next  five  yeiirs  he  found  more  c<m- 
genial  occujiation  in  the  camp,  and  by  his  skill  and 
vigour  showed  that  he  was  a  soldier  as  well  as 
a  philosopher.  He  overthrew  the  stnbliom  and 
▼ietorious  Alemaani  near  Stnwbnrg,  subdued  tlie 


Franlcish  tribea  along  tbe  Rhine  and  acrraia  the 

river,  and  fixed  his  winter  quarters  at  Pari^  He 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  lightening  the 
public  buniens,  and  to  thn  .ntddicrs  by  his  jm^oiial 
courage,  his  sucoess  in  war,  anil  the  !»evere  simi>U- 
city  of  iii.'s  ]iiivat<>  life.    In  April  'M't(>  tlie  rniperor, 
alarine<i  at  his  growing  ponitlarity,  (h'tnaiKleU  that 
he  should  send  some  of  his  Iw^t  troops  to  serve 
against  the  Persian*,  but  hia  soldiers  rose  in  inaar- 
reetion  and  proclaimed  bim  Augustua.   He  occu- 
pied some  tirn(r  in  consolidating  his  power,  then 
sent  forward  one  portion  of  Ids  army  throu^-li 
Uha-tia  and  N'oricuni.  anotlirr  ))V  the     >iiii.  :n  ci>::- 
line»  of  Italy,  while  he  himseli  wiiLi  ;<IMMJ  chi^u 
soldiers  plunged  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  tli« 
Marcian  or  Black  Forest,  and  sailed  down  tbe 
Danube  as  far  as  Sirmiutn,  where  he  waited  to 
unite  his  forcee.   Hare  be  fiiat  threw  off  the  maak 
and  oi)enly  declared  himrnlf  a  pagan.  Here 
also  he  h-arni'd  of  the  (  ripMrinne  (tcjith  of  his 
cousin  at  the  foot  of  Mt)nnt  Iannis  (Novembers, 
361),  which  openeil  up  to  him  tlie  govortinipnt  of 
the  world.    The  first  winter  he  spent  iu  the  im- 
perial city  in  a  course  of  public  reforms,  sweeping 
away  a  host  of  corrupt  officials  who  had  Inag 
batteneil  at  will  on  private  bril^  and  exaetiooa. 
Towanls  Christiana  and  Jews  aJike  he  oetentA- 
tiously  adopted  a  policy  of  tolemtion,  bat  none  the 
le.«s  he  (It'vott  il  liinmeff  with  all  the  enthn'^in'^rn  f>f 
the  convert  to  the  ta-sk  of  restoring  the  di;jmity  of 
the  old  religion,    lie  was  assiduous  in  the  practice 
of  divination  and  all  other  superstitious  ceremonies, 
reopened  and  rehaili  tlie  acserled  tem(dea,  and 
lavishad  hia  patromuie  npon  tbe  time-aemng  two- 
hatee  who  delnded  nini  into  a  belief  In  the  reality 
of  their  conversion.    He  stripi>ed  the  church  of  its 
peculiar  privileges  by  everj'  means  short  of  persecu- 
tion, but  was  rMrirtiliid  to  the  heart  l>y  the  little 
PTiece«»«»  of  iiis  ardent  pr«»pngnndism  alike  among 
the  ciu/tii-'  and  the  siddiiT-.  although  the  latter 
were  uiia!>le  to  pay  their  thu"  worship  to  the  person 
of  the  emperor  without  fK>ennng  to  bow  to  idub^ 
from  the  subtle  way  in  which  tM  imperial  and  tha 
divine  synibols  were  defibenilely  intermingled.  As 
soon  as  lie  had  settletl  aflairs  in  Constantinople  he 
8«-t  out  on  a  journey  thrnngh  .\sia  Minor  to  Antioch. 
EfW  hi"  liv(><l  from  .hi]\  :;i     to  the  March  of  the 
followinir  year,  atid  foumi  itit  luxurious  citizens 
as  indifferent  to  his  pu;..'aiii>ni  as  to  Christianity. 
Yet  his  zeal  in  reformation  was  Ir^ss  h.-itefnl  than 
his  economic  policy  in  fixing  an  ailtitnuy  price  am 
com  in  order  to  stave  off  a  threatened  faiiiine.  Tiie 
impudent  Antioehenes  revenged  themselves  upon 
the  sensitive  emp^'ror  1>y  lampoons  and  ridicule; 
yet  he  restmineti  hi.s  lesi  ntment,  or  confined  it  to 
the  pages  of  his  Misopogun .  an  ironical  satire  on 
their  eHeminate  manners,  full  of  the  inter¥«t  of 
self-i-evelation.    His  famous  attempt  to  rehnild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  waa  intended  to  faliafy  the 
chenshed  prophecies  ef  Christianity  no  leas  than  to 
plea.se  the  Jews ;  and  the  balls  of  Hanie  w  hirh 
Drought  the  work  to  a  standstill  were  with  one 
a*i  Mtii  a<<  <  |ited   as  mimculous  eviili'nc**   of   i'  - 
spr  <  ill!  irueriiosition  of  heaven.    Much  haii  l>ei  a 
written  im  this  startling  story,  which  even  Gibbon 
w;is  obliged  to  receive  with  some  respect,  and  tlie 
ca.se  for  the  miracle  has  been  admirably  pnt  by 
Newman  in  bis  Kaxtit/  on  the  Miroelu  *m  Ewrtf 
Beeletiattiail  Histvr>/  ( 1S42). 

in  .March  .11)3  Julian  set  out  on  his  long  medi- 
tated expe<lition  against  the  Persian  kint:  Sapor, 
and  after  a  teiliouf  inarch  cnissetl  tin'  Ti^'ris,  ami 
advanced  to  the  vtalls  of  Ctesiphon.  He  was  led  to 
advance  farther  by  the  false  promises  of  a  Persian 
traitor,  and  was  at  length  forced  to  retreat  through 
a  barren  country,  nnder  a  burning  sun,  and 
haiassed  by  the  swarms  of  the  Persian  caTalry. 
Tim  enemy  were  repeatedly  beaten  off,  but  in  ooe 
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of  tha  atteelcB  Uie  empemr  wan  wonndetl  by  a 
■pear-tfarait  in  Um  aide  ud  fell  teinting  turn  hia 
honte.  Th«odorat  tells  ut  how  as  hia  blood  apotttod 

from  the  wound  he  cxclainiorl,  '  Tliou  lia.st  con- 
<HU>r»'(l,  O  Galilean  I ' — a  jMM'tical  tale  tli.if  is  at 
lea>t  an  einl>o<liiii<»nt  of  a  liiwloric  truth.  Hi'  svil~ 
carrietl  to  his  tvnt,  where,  after  a  few  words  of 
brave  pliilo«oiihy  to  his  wwiiini'  friend«,  he  died 
about  niidiiiulit  on  the  evening  of  June  26»  363. 

'  Julian's  life  waa  ao  aeeidentt*  aawi  Saognot. 
*Md  at  hia  death  events  reverted  to  their  natural 
channel*  He  failed  completely  in  the  aims  of  hia 
life ;  and  hintory,  says  Mr  liendall,  shows  few 
Kailder  exampleH  <if  noMc  views  di-<tort<>d,  great 
powers  nli^all|lli^•lI,  and  hi^h  aims  \v<ii>e  than 
wasted.  He  wiiM  at  once  a  raldier  and  a  states- 
man wn^ied  in  a  stadent'a  cloak,  and  IiIb 
ehaiaeter  waa  made  up  of  strange  contrasts.  He 
waa  anperstitiona  and  fanatical ;  loqnacioue,  reat- 
less,  and  irritable ;  without  either  the  calm  dignity 
of  the  Roman,  or  the  f,'rac»^fnl  ease  of  the  Greek  ; 
vain,  i>fHliintii',  and  linn;;iv  I'nr  applaui^p;  yet  with 
a  iK'art  jut-isimiatfly  devuti-ii  t<>  tnitli  an<l  athii-st 
for  the  coolin;,'  waters  of  liivinc  iihilosophv.  He 
waa  chaflt«  and  ahslinent.  just,  iil)eral,  and  alTec- 
tionnte;  yet  the  Ktory  of  his  wa8t«*<l  life,  with  more 
ilMHB  the  paUioa,  lacka  all  tlie  charm  that  hangs 
ammnd  (oa  brow  of  the  imperial  philosopher 
AmnliiM. 

To  Onfpyrj  Nuianccn,  nirvHoiit^^m.  S'lznmcn,  Theo- 
dtiftt,  (ui«l  all  the  early  C'lirintian  wrirers,  the  A[ioirtat«s 
WM  a  mon>tpr  nf  wickcdnoM  ;  to  <  'laiidiiu  Maiiu-rtmus  he 
wa<  a  fi^'ure  nUovf  all  taint  of  hiiiimn  intirtuity.  The 
veracMU'i  an<l  conifK'U'nt  military  liistfrinn  Aininianns 
>fArc'  lliniit  anil  the  rhetorical  LiHiiniH  are  alike  warm, 
yt  t  <li4cnniinattng,  panejp'rista.  Of  niMili  rii  writerit  tho 
tno-t  illastriolu  is  (.Jibhon.  wliixe  account  is  fairly  ju>t  and 
one  of  the  luuitt  uplendid  paAxa^'-'S  in  lii>t<>ricMkl  literature. 
Yet,  M  Mr  J.  W.  iiarlow  ha-,  -ic  iw  n  \  }{■  nnnlhtrrui,  vol. 
iiL  l.STO),  Km  jncturo  of  Julian  has  RutTi'reii  from  the 
ne«e*Mty  for  the  apiiearanc-.-  of  s(  v.-re  iiiipaitiality.  He 
diidiked  hi*  Hujrt  r-itiliDTij  and  thr<iu;,'hinil  he  damns  him 
with  faint  prn:<' .  and  kiii-ita  at  liix  virtue,  M  if  it  husked 
the  merit  of  elfui  t  Kvi  n  th<-  »llu«iun  to  hit  uncleanly 
peraonal  habits — hii  long  nailx,  ink-stained  hand*,  and 
populous  beard — ii  acaroe  justified  by  the  evidence.  bein<; 
oaaed  on  a  mere  ironical  exa<^ration  of  Jalian'fi  own,  in 
bis  Muopor^on,  to  juitifv  the  eaoeaaivo  ooutempt  of  the 
eror-luanoat  dticene  of  Aatioeh. 

Jaliao'i  extant  writings  are  a  seiiet  of  KpiMt*,  mostly 
addwewd  to  meo  of  letters ;  nine  Onituma ;  CataartM,  a 
aMiaaof  satirea  in  which  past  Cwaart  arv  treated  to  caastio 
aatif*  frna  Silenmi;  and  Uie  Atuopoiton.  Hit  moat  im- 
portant work,  Kala  ChriJilianun,  in  loti.  A  irrt-iceahle 
edition  ia  that  by  F.  C.  Hertloin  ( I>eip.  1875).  Svc  vok 
itL  sad  iv.  of  tne  Dae  dc  Brn;:Iie'x  L'^'tlite  tt  FUmpirc 
JtomaU  mu  quatriinu  SiMe  ( IH-'iG-ng);  Neaader, 
Kmiter  Jmliam  und  «rta  Zritatttr  { IHIS ;  Bnf.  trana 
ISaOlt  3.  F.  A.  MUeke,  Flaeiat  Clawiiua  Juiianus: 
naekdenQmtlkm{iaa-»);  and  O.  H.  RendsU,  7Ac  At- 
mrror  Jmliam  :  Pafmmim  mmd  Ckrittiamitjh  sa  •spaiided 
Bolasoa  BMsy  ( 1879) :  Biabop  Jeba  Wordsworth's  arti- 
«la  la  «eL  iiL  (1882)  of  SmUbaad  Waas'a  Dietkmarp  o/ 
CkHMfan  Matrtfkp:  and  Aliaa  OaidoMr,  /aften,  Mile. 
$^htr  ami  Bmmrw  <|MBK  The  essay  if  Bttansi^  Per 
Jtoaaad'Jtfr  avf  4m  Tkrmt  der  OternillMT^  la  only 
a  elsvar  pampKlsA  siawd  at  Fndariok  WQliaai  IV.  «( 
nv<aia.  and  Wa  leliafoas  nactioa.  HhobIs  alandid 
dnaw.  A^jMrwflMl&aUltea  (1873;  aif.  «faaal87«h 
ikMhMaaawidBalodtnie  for  lbs  wacid  to  saasasd  ttis 
Christiao,  as  it  fsplaeed  the  fllasiiosL 

Jnllan  Cnlondar,  EdocIi,  Tmvw  8w 

Calendar,  CiiaoKOLooY,  Year. 

Jnlleii«  STAinsLAS  Aiohax,  a  creat  F^eh 

born  at  Orleans,  lOtli  Septeml»er 
ITV**.'.  nnil  tM'<-ame  at  twenty-one  an  aj>*i'*tnnt-|iro 
f»~o..ir  .it  till-  t'ldh';.'!- dt-  l-'ran"'.  F.re  I'Ui;,'.  under 
AIm-1  Kcniuf<at,  he  gave  himwlf  with  nuch  zeal  to 
the  study  nf  Chinese  that  he  mastered  it^  dilli 
ooltiea  in  Icaa  than  a  jaar,  and  actoally  executed  a 
UHb  traMhtioB  «l  tte  pUloMpbw  M«wiaa(18M- 


20).  From  that  time  his  labours  wen  directed  with 
nnintoiTupted  aaaiduitar  to  the  langnagna  and  litera- 
tare  of  the  far  East.  Ancient  andtnndera  Chinese, 
Manclin,  Sanskrit,  and  the  Mongolian  ton);uefl 
were  alike  familiar  to  him  ;  and  at  the  -ianie  time 
1h-  Kiii  w  almoptt  all  the  European  luii;.'ii:i;:es.  He 
Micifeded  Keniusat  in  1832  at  the  t'olleee  de 
Fnince,  l)ecanie  in  18.39  keeper  of  the  Koyal 
Library,  and  in  1854  head  of  the  College  Imp^riale. 
He  was  akto  conaertrator  of  the  Bibliotb^que 
Impiriale,  and  was  specially  chaiged  with  the 
0%'eraiglit  of  the  Chinese  department  He  dieil 
February  14,  1ST3.  Jiilien  pave  admii-nhle  Freu«  h 
ver!«ioiis  of  speriinenH  of  the  Chinese  dnima  in  his 

,  H<>ri  UtH-Li  ('the  CiroU'  of  Chalk,'  is.VJi  and  lii-< 
Irhao  chi  ko'^-etU  ('  the  Chinese  Orphan,'  1834) ;  of 

•  Cliinene  rouiancea,  bv  hia  Blanche  et  Bleu  (1K.34 ),  Lc» 
dfiix  Votttinet  (18d§);  and  yimrfdnos,  a  collection 
of  Indian  novels  (1850).  He  was  alao  tba  link  to 
make  ChiueAe  p>iietr\-  intelligible.  Bat  a  moravaln* 
able  (tervicc  atill  tlian  these  waa  bis  translating 
the  preat  nianualH  of  ChineHc  reli^^non  and  phiio- 
«>pliy.  such  an  the  Line  de»  Jii'mii/Mtiseit  et  den 
re'HtJt  ( 1835),  in  which  are  contained  the  <loctrine8 
nf  Tao-se ;  the  Livre  de  la  Voie  et  de  la  Vertu  ( IMl ) 
by  LaO'tffe,  written  in  the  6tli  oentniy  B*C>t  and 
forming  the  ohlest  and  moot  illnatriona  monaBient 
of  Cbineae  philosophy ;  and  above  all,  tlie  Hidcirt 
de  lit  Vie  ttHimteH-T mtiig  et  de  srs  IV/yrjf/*'*  ( 18.'»2), 
a  w«irk  of  immense  imnortunce  for  tlie  t-arlier  his- 
tory and  geo;;raphy  of  India,  and  llie  kimwlnl^e  of 
UuddhiMii.  iJiit  not  content  with  thej*e  brilliant 
lalMiuifi,  Julien  trauHlated  Chineae  treali»ef«  on  nilk- 
culture  and  the  uutnafacture  of  porcelain.  Uia 
splendid  Syntaxe  NmntUt  d»  la  Leatgtu  Chinoim 
nppeare<l  1860-70. 

Jttlich  (Fr.  Juliers),  a  toi\-n  of  Rhenish 
Prn-wia.  on  the  Roer,  20  miles  by  rail  NK.  of  Alx* 
la-Cluwelle.  It  ia  tlie  Jtiliaeum  of  the  itomans. 
Until  tta  foriiffeations  were  raxed  In  IMO  it  taakeil 

aa  a  fortress  of  the  second  claws.  i*op.  52S4.— From 
the  12th  century  .liilirb  wivn  the  capital  of  an  uide- 
I  T>endent  count-liiii,  rir;iti-.l  .i  dnrliy  ill  l.T.O.  In 
'  1423  Jiilich  and  Iterp  (q.v. )  were  united;  and 
Cieve."  waa  addc^l  in  lf»21.  In  1(500  a  dispute  an»f«« 
a<«  to  the  succetwion,  which  wa.1  not  nettled  till 
when  a  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Iloune 
of  Pfalz-Neubaig,  Uie  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
obtaining  Clevea.  The  Pfalt-Nenlmig  femilv  be- 
comin;,'  extinct  in  1742,  JUlich  nawed  to  the  rfalz- 
SuI/ImicIi  branch,  afterwardH  elector*  of  Ravaria. 
In  1N4)1  the  duchy  waa  annexed  tn  I'lanre,  in  Isl4 
to  Prussia.  See  Hitter,  Ikr  J tUicher  Er6j\Agcarett 
(S  vola  1874-79). 

JllIlUK,  the  name  of  three  popes,  of  whom  the 
second  and  tliinl  dwerve  cfj>ecially  to  W  notireil. — 
Ji Ml  s  11  .  ()ri;nnally  Cinliano  della  Rovere,  a 
nephew  of  Si\tiir<  IV.,  M'aj*  born  at  Alhi/uola,  near 
Savona,  in  1 1  \X  He  waa  vehemently  opjH)«ed  <luring 

hi><  cardinahUe  to  the  designa  of  Alexander  VL  for 
the  ap^'randiaement  of  hia  family,  and  one  of  hia 
earliest  nieaaurcfl  on  his  election  to  the  i»ontificate, 
in  liVKI,  wa*  to  re«iume  poswfwion  of  the  duchy  of 
the  RomaLTia,  which  had  Im-cu  hcntowccl  iijion  C.f«ar 
llorgia.  Juliu"!  was*  himself  l>eyond  all  suspicion  of 
nepotiam  or  nelfish  design*  of  agfrnindinement  ;  but 
hi*  public  career  during  bls  pontiticnte  was  alnnwt 
entirely  devoted  to  paKtieu  and  military  enter- 
prisea  for  the  complato  iMatablishment  of  tlie 
papal  soverei^'nty  in  ItaamleattarritOfy^Bologna, 
h'errara,  and  for  the  extinction  of  forei^'n 

domination  and  foreign  Inflnenco  in  Italy.  In 

Iiursiiin;,'  his  d<~.ij,'ii»,  for  the  purpoM-  of  conqitdling 
ruin  the  republic  of  Venice  the  restitution  of  the 
papal  province*  on  the  Adriatic,  Julius  not  onl/ 
entered  into  the  league  of  Cambial  with  the  Emperor 
Maziauttan,  PcfdioMd  of  AragoBt  and  Lonia  JUL 
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of  Kranw,  but  li;i<l  recourse  to  Kpiritiial  arms,  1»y 
placing  the  repuliln'  luuler  the  ban  of  the  chiircli  ; 
and  oo  tbe  subruinsion  of  Venice,  apprehending  tlic 
ftmbitiiNM  desigiia  of  Louis,  be  withdrew  from  the 
l««gne,  and  entered  into  an  opponite  alliance,  the 
*  Holy  Lengne,'  to  which  Spain  and  Eneland  were 
parties.  During  this  bitter  (juarrel  withLouia  XII. 
tlie  latter  attempte<i.  but  inefTectually,  to  enlist 
tlie  sympathies  of  tlie  clinrch  a;,'iiin-~t  the  l>ope. 
Tlie  Council  of  Pisa,  which  was  convenetl  under 
Loui^'ft  inlluence,  was  an  utt<*r  failure ;  and  the 
opp<win>j  council,  fifth  of  the  Latoran,  assembled 
by  .Julius,  but  not  broaght  to  a  clo^e  during  hi^ 
lifetime,  completelv  fnutnitod  (be  designs  of  ttie 
French  kin;;.  It  nae  been  Mdd  wfthont  grounds 
that  Julius,  in  his  hatred  of  France,  tried  to  di^iw 
even  the  Turks  into  tlie  league,  hut  on  the  con- 
trary one  of  his  nxwt  cheri»he<l  rlreums  w  as  a  holy 
war  under  his  own  c«mimand.  As  an  wdcsiastical 
niler  Julius  has  little  to  recnniinen<l  him  in  the 
ei^es  of  churchmen.  As  a  political  sovereign  he 
ia  deicribed  by  Ranke  as  'a  noble  soul,  nill  of 
loftf  plans  for  tbe  glo^  end  weal  of  Italy ; ' 
and  Professor  Leo  considers  him,  with  all  liis 
defects,  as  one  of  tlie  noblest  characters  of  that 
age  in  lUily.  He  was  a  liberal  and  jmlifious 
patron  of  art,  and  a  friend  of  the  risin;,'  litem- 
ture  of  the  time.  He  diwl  in  February  1513. 
There  are  Lives  by  Dunicsnil  (Paris,  1873)  and 
Broach  (Gotba,  1877).— JUUUS  IIL,  bom  at 
Hmne  in  1487,  waa  known  before  hie  dlevntimi  to 
the  pontificate  a-s  Cardinal  del  Monte.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  legates  of  the  pope  under  whom  the 
Council  itf  Trent  w;us  operx'il  ;  ami  after  his  elwtion 
to  the  papacy  in  I5'y(i  lie  himself  re<ii>ened  i  in  1551 ) 
that  council,  which  had  been  susjjeniled  tor  up 
wards  of  two  years.  He  is  connecteil  with  English 
history  as  having  sent  Cardinal  Pole  to  organise 
with  Maty  the  reankm  of  tbe  kingdom  with  Borne : 
bat  bis  general  eoverament  off  tbeebnieh  is  nmrked 
by  no  very  striKiii},'  events,  and  hi.s  private  char- 
acter is  sullied  by  the  taint  of  uepotiMiu.  He  died 
in  March  1555. 

JalUen  (originall;^  Juukn),  Louis  Antoine, 
was  bora  Sisteron,  in  the  French  department  of 
Beeaee  Alpes.  23d  April  1812.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
and  became  a  conductor  of  concerts  there  in  1836 : 

but  leavirii;  in  18.SS,  made  Loudon  his  he-adiiuarters, 
and  <ti<i  much  to  popularise  music  in  England  by 
means  of  lar;^e  bands,  the  h<^t  available  plaver> 
and  singers,  and  the  most  attractive  pieces,  includ- 
ing his  own  '.Monster  Quadrille-*.'  He  became 
bMkrapt  in  18o7i  end  retired  to  Ftaia,  wheie  be 
was  imprisoned  ror  debt  He  died  in  a  lunatic 
Mylum,  14th  March 

Jnllnndcr  {JdlatuUmr),  a  city  of  the  Punjab, 
•teade  in  (he  Doab  or  rich  alluvwl  plain  of  the 
lame  name  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beaa,  in 
31*  81'  N.  lat.  and  75*  31'  E.  long.,  on  tbe  Smdh- 
Punjab  and  Delhi  Railway  between  Umhalla  and 
Umntsar.   Tbe  soil  of  the  neighbourh'NMl  is  very 

ifr<Mluctive  ;  and  the  city,  tlioui^h  fallen  fmrn  its 
ormer  greatness,  in  iHlil  hud  Wi.'itrJ  inhabitants. 
Jiilluniler  is  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  l»efore 
Alexander's  invasion  of  India,  and  is  referred  to 
in  the  MahdbhAmta.—\%  givee  ita  name  to  an 
administrative  diHrivt  of  1433  eq.  m.  area  (popi. 
907.583),  and  to  a  divigim  of  12,000  sq.  m.  area 
(pop.  nearly  3.rXK)/XMj). 

JolnSf  or  It'LL'S,  a  genus  of  Mille{>edes,  in  the 
eluMi  Mynapoda  (see  Centipede  ). 

Jalji  the  seventh  month  of  tbe  year  in  our 
calendar,  fifth  in  tbe  Roman  calendar,  where  it  waa 
called  Qtiintilis  ('the  fifth').  Originally  it  con- 
tained thirty  six  <lays,  reduced  first  to  tiiirty  one, 
then  to  tliirty,  but  was  restored  t.o  thirty-one  iliiy^ 
by  Julius  Ca^r,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  named 


\  Jul  If  (Lat.  Julius),  hia  birthday  falling  oti  tbe 
litli.     In  this  m<»nth  the  sun  leaves  Cancer  and 
eiiteni  the  sign  of  Leo.    According  to  Dove,  the 
me.-vn  temperature  of  July  at  London  is  64*  F.  ;  at 
j  Dublin,  61';  at  Archangel,  eO";  at  Berlin,  08*;  at 
I  Home,  76*.   Tbe  average  summer  tempenitnre  at 
j  New  York  is  72*'«2;  at  San  Francisco,  ,58  -04.— 
The  'July  Revolution'  is  that  in  France  in  July 
is.')0,  )>y  \viii<'h  riiaticH  X.  was  set  aride^  mm 
LouLs-Pliilippe  becauie  king. 

{  Jamf^ses,  Robibt  or,  Arebbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  came  to  Eng!an<i 
in  the  train  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  over  v»h«itn 
he  acijuireii  irrcat  inlhu'in-c.  He  w;us  ma4le  Lilshop 
of  London  in  1(»44,  and  Archl>ishop  of  (,'anterbury  in 
IU.')4),  and  from  the  first  was  the  head  of  the  anti- 
English  party  which  gained  a  temporary  triumph 
in  UlSl  by  the  bauiahmentof  Earl  (todwin  and  hia 
sons.  Their  return  nextyear  quickly  drove  biui 
into  exile  in  Nonnandy.  The  WItenagemot  stripped 

him  of  hi.s  archliisho|iri<-.  rui'I  he  sjvent  the  re- 
.  mainder  of  hi.s  lite  in  the  uiunoiiteiy  of  Juniieges, 
16  niilett  SW.  of  liouen. 

I  JnnlteMk  William  of,  a  NoraMui  mmk  who 
compiled  m  Latin  a  history  of  tbe  Dnkee  off 

j  Normandy  from  Rollo  down  to  1071,  which  is  of 
I  some  value  in  the  contem]>oraiy  ]>art — the  story  of 
the  Conijuest  ami  early  reij^n  of  W'illi.iiM  1.  It  is 
1  printed  m  Migne's  I'atroloyia:  L,'ur«tu  Compiettu 
I  (vol.  cxiix.). 

I  Jnmilla*  a  town  of  Spain,  36  miles  N.  by  W. 
I  of  Murcia.  cultivates  the  vine  and  esparto  grass, 
j  and  manufactures  salt,  jars,  silk,  &c.    Pop.  I3,880L 

I  Jll]nna«  or  Jamu.n  a,  the  principal  feeder  of  the 
Ganges,  has  its  course  wholly  in  Hindustan.  Itn 
source,  at  a  height  of  10,849  feet  aliove  the  aea, 
is  in  31°  3'  N.  lat.  and  78*  30*  E.  long.,  5  mil^  N. 

of  Jamnotri.  After  a  southerly  course  of  95  ndle* 
it  bieak.s  into  the  plains  frojn  the  Siwalik  Hills  at 
an  all itnile  of  only  1'27()  f>'<'t.  .  It  coniinnes  tti  tlow 
i»outh  as  far  as  Uamirpur,  l^'yond  .Agra,  and 
then  tunis  to  the  east,  linaliy  joining  the  Ciougea 
from  the  right  3  miles  below  AllaliaUad.  after  * 
total  course  of  800  miles.  As  a  rule  its  banks  are 
high  and  crag^.  Many  tributaries  add  their 
waters  to  swell  its  current.  Area  of  the  drainage 
l>a>in,  ns,0()f)sq.  m.  The  towns  uf  iJelhi,  Agra, 
Firo/ul>a<l,  Etawah,  and  Alhihaliiul  stnntl  on  it-<« 
banks.     Fitim  each  Itank  of  the  river,  where  it 

I emerges  from  the  Siwalik  Hills,  a  canal  has  l>e«n 
constructed  for  irrigation  purposes — the  Eastern 
Jnroua  Canal  ( 1823-30).  on  the  lert  bank,  100  miles, 
and  the  Western  ( 1817-25),  488  miles. 

Jumpers,  a  term  given  by  ojiponents  to  the 
Shakers  i  <j.v.),  as  also  to  some  \\  t-Kh  Methodists, 
aKsume<l  to  '  jump  '  its  part  of  di\  jik-  worabi|k 
Jomping.  See  Athletic  .si'uKTs. 
Jamplnff  ■are  (Pedeta  eafer),  a  South 
African  rodent.  Spring  Haas  oi  the  untch  oolonisia, 
1)elonging  to  the  same  family  (Dipodidi»)  as  the 
JerlNi«,s  ((|.v.).  The  head  much  reseudiles  that  of 
a  hare,  although  tbe  ears  are  shorter;  the  form  of 
the  b«Hly  is  also  like  that  of  a  hare,  but  the  hind- 
legs  are  very  long  and  strong,  like  th«we  of  a 
kangaroo,  and  the  toes  both  of  fore  and  hind  feet 
are  armed  with  great  claws ;  and  tbe  tail  i>  long 
and  busby.  Its  powers  of  leaping  are  extrtordlnanr  t 
it  cleai-s''2tt  or  3<J  feet  at  a  Inmnd.  Night  is  ito 
time  of  activity,  and  it  then  makes  mlscbievout 
inroails  on  tiel(l!>  and  ganlens.  !(■<  ilf?<h  is  eaten. 
Its  raiige  extends  from  Mozambique  and  Angola 
to  tbe  Cape. 

Janagarh.  capital  of  a  native  state  (aiea, 

^2%^  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  IH9I,  .380.921 )  of  India,  in  tbe 

[{•>tnli:i\  Pic^iilciH-y,  i.s  situjii-.l  nn  the  peninsula 
I  of  Kathiawar,  NW.  of  Uuiubay.    Oue  of  the  mo^t 
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picturesque  towns  in  India,  it  haa  Ml  oM  citadel, 
wUdi  cwntaiiM  several  Boddhiat  cavea,  aa  doea 
alao  the  ditch  anrnmiiding  it  (aee  Dr  Bargees, 

A  >itiquiti>s  of  Ciitrh  and  KmMa$oar\,  Pop.  (1881 ) 

JunCMBf  or  JvNCACE.ii,  a  natural  order  of 
entlogenooB  plants,  berbaceou»,  generally  perennial, 
with  creeping  root-stock ;  narrow,  often  tistular 
leaves;  revular Howarai  (bepmiantbd-paitite;  the 
stamens  six;  the  frnit  a  S>valved  eapanle.  This 
order  in  ncailv  allie<l  to  liiliacp.r.  ruif witlistHiiiliiig 
ver>'  (,'re(it  tiilVererice  of  affK>i-t  ;  fnr  riLslurs  (.luneiiM) 
arc  tlif  iM'st-kiinwii  examples  of  it.  Tlie  siK'cio>», 
alwut  2U0  in  number,  arc  mostly  natives  of  cold 
and  tompflftate  climates. 

JUM^aowibeaixth  month,  but  the  fourth  among 
tiM  Rootaaa.  It  had  originally  t  wenty -six  dayH,  to 
which  Romulus  added  four  ;  Niiina  t4x>k  away  one, 
but  Julius  Cii-Kor  ri'storf^l  tlie  tliirty  duys,  which 
have  remained  vw  v  siii<<>.  Duriii;^'  June  the  nun 
leaves  the  sign  of  Loo  for  that  <tf  Cancer.  D<»ve 

S'sK'*  (he  mean  temtierature  at  l^)ndon  at  OT  F.  ; 
uhlin.  m" :  raris.  63* ;  Vienna,  67' ;  Rome,  71°. 

JunraUt  the  chief  town  and  minera'  •upplv- 

point  of  Alitska,  is  in  tlie  •«oiithea>'t  extcnaiODt  NlIE. 
of  Sitka.    Top.  ( iwy?  )  about  2<Kl(». 

•lailK*  JoHANX  Hkinrich,  generalty  called 
Juno  Stillimo,  an  original  German  writer,  was 
bom  at  Im-Graod,  in  Namau,  12th  September  174(). 
At  flrat  he  poisiied  hia  faither'a  callin^a— tailor 
and  Tillage  aehoolmaater;  then  (1708)  he  became 
a  student  of  merlirine  at  Strashnrg,  where  he  wan 
intimate  with  (^H'the.  who  admired  hia  simple, 
pure,  alU-ctioiiate  nature  (s«'e  Wnhrheit  mid  Dirh 
tung,  ii. >.  Next  he  iwtth.'^i  (1772)  as  a  medical 
practitioner  at  Elherfeld,  and  won  fame  as  an 
operator  for  cataract.  Sulmequnntly  he  held  the 
profeasonhip  of  Political  E^onomv  at  Marburg 
(1787-1804 )  and  HeidaUmg.  He  died  at  CarUmhe. 
9d  April  1817.  He  was  hronght  up  in  a  pietistic 
circl*',  and  theefTects  of  IiIh  early  training  clung  to 
him  nil  liin  life.  Although  ho  wrot«  f«onte  .M?nii- 
mystical,  •<enii  ^>ifti>tii-  roniance^i,  and  later  in  life 
work**  on  pcditical  economy,  he  only  deserves  to 
be  nMui-nilieml  for  his  channing  autobiotnuphr, 


pablished  in  12  vols.  (Statt  1843-44) 

JnilC«  HiR  Sal.vr,  chief  minister  to  the  Nizam 
of  Hvderabad,  was  a  member  of  a  princely  family 
which  since  the  founding  of  tha  Nuani's  dynaitty 
io  171S  hadforaiahad  tha  atatavithiticUaf  minis 
tera,  and  was  bora  la  1839.  Under  hia  ancle,  the 
chief  minister.  Salar  Jung  wa.<«  trained  in  nfln  ial 
work,  and  in  1H.'>.1  «ucce'<'<ltNl  hi-*  uncle  in  his  im- 
jH>rt.-int  olfu-e.  He  at  once  lK.'gan  to  lenrgani'^e 
tlie  aalniinixtration  of  tlie  state,  then  in  a  niii«>t 
daplorabh-  condition.  The  finances  were  in  such 
a  atate  that  the  Brttiah  goverament  had  even  to 
paj  the  traopa  the  Niaua  waa  panaittad  by  treaty 
to  maintain  in  hia  own  oame;  and  in  order  to 
repav  the  loan  the  province  of  Berar  was  ceded  to 
the  tlrili-!i.  Salar  Jurig  n  first  care  waM  to  reduce 
to  olH-<lii  fice  the  nienenarv  Arab  wjldiory.  Then 
the  nild>er  rliief'«  of  the  liill  diMtrictA  were  crushed  ; 
courts  of  jniitice  were  estnhliiihod  at  UyderaliAd  ; 
tlw  police  force  was  organised :  the  eonstniction 
aad  repair  <A  worka  of  irrigation  wara  attended 
to;  and  •efaoob  warn  eataUlahed.  Daring  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  Sir  Salar  Jung  remained  faithful 
t'l  Itriti«li  interests  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
|,.  ij.le.  *ided  with  the  inMur^entM.  The  Ni/am 
Afcul,  an  apathetic,  raspicioux,  ami  capri<ioii!t 
Bonarch,  baa  lent  bis  refoniiin^  minister  no  aid  ; 
ha  had  rather  hampered  and  hindered  him.  But  i 
as  Ua  death  In  1W9  Sir  Salar  Jang  ahaiad  with  I 


the  moat  tK)\\erful  noble  of  Hyderabad  the  post  of 
regenL  In  1876  he  visited  Eagland  with  the  liopa 
of  obtaining  the  restoration  of  the  Berar  province, 

hut  in  this  he  was  disnp|>ointed.  After  thirtv 
vears  of  wise  goveruinent,  he  died  suddenly  on  8th 
Vebruary  1883.  He  wan  a  Knight  Grand  Com" 
mandcr  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Jnnilp  Bahsdnr.  Sm,  pHma-mfaikiter  to  the 

Maharajah  of  Nepal,  was  b«)m  in  1816.  His 
uncle  held  a  high  jMwition  under  the  govemnient 
i»f  N'ejial,  but  \Mi-s  innnlerod  at  the  inHti;,'ati(m 
of  the  que«'n,  who  aji|H»inte<l  the  nejdiew,  Jung 
liabadur.  coniniunder-in-chief  of  tlic  army.  When 
in  184G  the  premier  wa><  af»iaH.sinated,  Jung  Bahadur 
took  vengeance  upon  the  lea^ling  chiefs  concerned 
in  the  crime  and  made  himself  [iritne-miniater.  A 
conspiracy  against  him  was  ijuieklv  (|uenehed  in 
blood  ;  the  queen  and  the  witless  king  were  ban- 
ishe<l  ;  and  the  heir-a|>|iarent  wan  raise.!  to  the 
throne.  During  the  Muliny  of  1H.">7  lie  showed 
his  friendly  feeling  to  the  British  by  pcmiing  a 
liody  of  Goorkha  troom  to  their  a<wi»tance.  Jung 
Baliadur  waa  kniglitea  and  received  a  Grand  Crnsa 
of  the  Star  of  bdia.  He  died  aoddeoly,  9Sth 
February  1S77. 

JlinKermannllU  a  Linnaan  genus  of  crj-p- 
toganiou.H  |ilant»,  coiitaining  a  great  nuiul>er  of 
Species,  which  aome  modem  l>otani^<t.s  have  divided 
into  many  seoaia,  and  aoine  have  even  formed  into 
an  order,  JnngennaaniaoeiB.  altlioagh  it  ia  more 
generally  regarded  aa  eoQalitating  a  eab-order  of 
Hepatin'e  (q.v.).  The  diatlnetlve  characters  of  the 
t»ub  order  are  that  the  »port-ca»(4  open  by  four 
valves,  and  that  the  sjtrirr^  are  mixed  with  rhiters. 
The  «j>ecie»  much  resemble  niosncs  in  apt>earance. 
Many  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  them  very 
common  in  moist  places.  The  tropical  species  are 
very  nnmerona,  and  some  of  them  are  to  lie  feand 
even  on  the  young  fdioof*  and  leave;*  of  plants. 

JnUfffran  ( '  the  .Maiilen  "),  a  magnificent  peak 
of  the  Bernese  .Alps  att.iins  a  height  of  l.?,r>7l  feet. 
It  received  its  name  either  from  the  unsullied 
puritv  and  daxzling  brightness  of  the  anow  hv 
which  it  la  eorared,  or  from  the  fact  that  no  tiavel* 
ler  had  ever  reached  ita  highest  point.  Its  rammit 
woM  first  a.sconile<l  by  two  S«is^  p-ntlemen.  named 
Meyer,  in  1811.  In  1890  a  railwav  from  Ljiuter- 
brunnen  to  its  summit  was  projecteil. 

Juiglc*  a  term  now  fuUv  adopted  into  the 
Engliah  langnage  from  Bengiu  (Sanskrit  jnnfjnta, 
'desert'),  an«l  employetl  to  designate  tho!<e  thickets 
of  trees,  nhmlM,  and  retnlR  which  abonnd  in  many 
t>art!<  of  India,  and  |iarticnlarly  in  the  unhealthy 
tract  calle<i  Terai  or  I'arayani,  along  the  wmthern 
bawe  of  the  Himalaya,  and  in  the  Sundarl>anH 
(q.v.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  junglen 
are  often  impasaablab  from  the  thick  growth  of 
ondarwood,  tall  gmaaea,  and  climbing  planhk  The 
Moil  ia  generally  awampjr,  and  fSever  and  othar 
dir^eami  aln^und.  Tigei-H  and  other  Wastaof  prej* 
elephants*,  Umn*,  d«H-r,  an<l  other  i]uadnipeda  may 
be  found  in  ;,'n>at  numbers  in  ihi^e  Ihicket.t,  witii 
gigantic  imakes,  and  multitudett  of  monkeys.  The 
jungle  llora  and  faona  are  very  peculiar,  and  tha 
nioii^ture  and  heat  carry  a  tropical  vegetation 
lievond  its  usual  limtta  northward  to  the  lowar 
valleys  of  the  Hiniftla\ a    SeelMiiA.  Bkn<!  \l. 

Jmigl^fowK  the  name  given  in  India  to  the 
wild  s|>ecie«  of  Gallin^>  {( Inll  j>  nufjinrui)  wliiili 
ia  the  parent  of  our  domestic  barn-door  fowl,  and  to 
three  other  eloaely  allied  aperiea  (aae  Poultry  ). 

Jnnip^r  {JimifKnn),  a  genus  of  tte.s  and 
^brulm  of  the  natural  order  Conifer^r',  fui'  onler 
runre*!«inea«,  having  unisexual  llowers,  the  male 
ana  female  generdUy  on  aeparate  planu,  and  the 
frait  a  flcahy  ^ftalt  (popalarly  a  Aeny ),  containing 
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three  small  nuts.  The  Bpeciest  are  all  ever<ireea. 
aii<l  have  «>mall,  narrow,  rij^d  leaves,  which  are 
opposite,  or  in  whorls  of  tliree  or  four,  or  iiiihri- 
Cfttod  in  foor  rom.  They  are  nativoa  ebiefly 
of  temperate  and  oold  legions,  and  ai«  found  in 
EniOpe,  Apia,  Africa,  and  America.  —The  Common 
3m\^r  {Juninrr  coniiniinis)  if*  found  in  all  partJ^ 
of  Eun)[nj  aiKl  tin-  imrtli  r>f  Ania,  and  iti  the  iioitli- 
em  juirt-H  of  North  .-Vnu'rica.  Only  in  fa\ ouraMe 
circumstances  does  it  lK?come  a  trw  of  I."),  2<J,  or  at 
most  30  feet  in  height,  and  in  j,;eneral  it  in  only  a 
■Imib  from  2  to  6  feet  higli.  Tlie  fruit  takes  two 
yean  to  ripen.  It  is  round,  of  a  blniah-blaok 
ookmr,  with  a  whitish  bloom  |  in  of  the  else  of  a 
Mnall  onrrant,  and  is  prodooed  in  great  abondance. 


Fig.  I. 

i;  &k  J>  ssbiaa}  e,  J.  ahiBSBsii. 

The  little  nut-^  or  stonoi  of  the  froit  have  on  the 
shell  three  ^damU,  wliieli  abound,  before  rif>oiiin^, 
in  an  ("->>-iit i.d  oil — OU  i/f  Jiiiii/ter — present  also  in 
the  yoiiii^  \voo<l.  TliiH  oil  chaii},'es  to  a  true  tuqion- 
tine  wlifti  the  fruit  reaches  maturity,  »o  that  to 
obtain  the  oil  the  j^'rcen  fruit  must  he  used.  The 
WO0d]eyeIlowi.-«li  red,  hrowuLsh  in  the  heart,  hard, 
and  fcannuit  When  of  snificient  sixe  it  ia  much 
rained  by  tamers.  It  b  also  used  for  veneering. 
The  lierries  have  a  stron;:  and  pKcnliar  flavour,  and 
are  much  U'^ed  for  flavouring  gin.  which  derives  its 
name  fmin  tlieiii  I  see  <  !IN).  Tiiey  also  enter  into 
several  medicinal  preparations,  being  stimulant, 
radoriAe,  and  dinietic— OU  of  juniper  is  lighter 

than  water;  speciiic 
gravity ,  Om  It 
18  limpid  and  nearly 
colnnrless,  and  u 
<ditaine<l  bv  diKtill- 
iiig  the  unnjie  fruit, 
or  the  twi;_'^,  with 
water.  —  tipanitjli 
Jnniper  {J.  oacyced- 
rut)  grows  in  arid 
sitoanotts  in  the 
countries  round  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 
Its  fruit  is  alxiut 
the  8i/.e  of  a  lia/el- 
nut ;  and  from  its 
fruit  and  wimmI  is 
procured  an  essen- 
tial oil  of  disagree 
able  odour,  called  nnU9  d»  Cadt^  which  is  used 
in  veterinary  practice,  particnlMly  as  a  cure  for 
scab  in  sheep.— Virginian  Juniper  (Jl  t»V<^>ii(»/(rt ), 
the  Red  (.'edar  <if  North  America,  is  an  ever- 
green tree,  often  30-o<)  feet  high,  of  conical  form, 
with  horizontal  branches  and  very  small  leaves. 
The  berries  are  small  and  bright  bfue.  The  heart- 
wood  ie  of  a  beantifnl  red  oolonr,  valued  Iqr  tumers, 


Fig.  2. — firsooli  of  J.  eommiiati^ 
withlioit. 


&c.,  while  for  dgar  boxe-n  and  lead-pencil-  it  has 

!>ractically  superseded  tiie  now  »cnrce  Hetniudas 
Jedar  {J.  btmxudiana)^  a  lofty  tree,  with  veiy 
fragnni  reddish- brown  wood.'— The  IlmuJaya 
Movnladns  prnduoe  several  species  of  juni}K'r  treea 
of  considerable  size,  beautiful  appearance,  and 
valuable  wood. — The  Swe<li»h  juniner  of  Hriti*h 
shrublierieH  in  merely  a  \Rriety  oi  the  common 
junii>er.  The  Saviue  which  is  i.  aabitia,  is  aepar 
ately  treated.    See  8AVI1IB. 

Jnnlns*  Lbttbu  op.  a  aeiiee  of  mnmHf 
letters  signed  Junius,  whkn  apneared  in  the  PwWk 

Adivrtiter  between  the  Slst  of  January-  1789  and 
the  2Ut  of  Januar}-  1772.  They  were'revined  by 
the  author,  and  reprinted  two  nionth'-  later  in  two 
small  volumes  by  HeniT  iSampMin  WiKnlfall.  An 
edition  which  ap()eare<}  in  1812  contained  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  letters  in  addition  to  the 
seventy  in  the  autlioi'ii  editioo;  five  only  of  the 
one  hniidrad  and  thirteen  were  dgmd  Jnniua,  sad 
one  of  the  five,  dated  21st  of  November  1768,  was 

the  first  which  fii>|)(  ared  with  that  signature.  Srmn 
after  JuniuK  iK^^iui  t(t  write  he  attrncteil  attention 
owing  both  to  his  apiiun  lit  fumiliarity  vnli  current 
politics  and  notable  jiersons,  and  to  hih  boldnefK  in 
commenting  n]K)n  them,  the  climax  being  reached 
by  him  in  nis  letter  to  the  king  on  the  16tk  of 
December  1769.     Woodfall  was  prosecnted  for 
printing  and  nublishing  it  in  the  PuMie  Advertiser, 
and  acquitted  on  a  technical  point,  while  Alnion, 
a  book'-eller.  was  puni.slie<i  for  selling  a  reprint  of 
it.     'I  lie  audacity  of  .Junius  in  bidding  George 
III.  veiiit  iiibcr  that  'uhile  the  crown  wa.s  acquirod 
by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another/ 
sunralated  public  curiosity  as  to  the  wnter  of  that 
letter  and  otlien.  Burke  w«a  generally  snppooed 
to  he  Junius  till  his  denial  was  accepted  as  conclii. 
sive.    Among  the  manv  enppraed  authors  of  the 
letters  were  I^)rd  Shellmme,  Ilarre,  I^rd  George 
Sackville.  Wilkes.   Home  T<x)ke,  and  Tlioma*, 
Lord  Lyttelton.    It  wai<  not  till  after  the  joiMira- 
tion  of  the  edition  of  lSl'2  that  the  nnme  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis  (u.v.)  was  piibliciv  aibrmed  to  be 
concealed  under  tliat  of  Junius.    Dohn  T^rlor  ^i*** 
the  first  to  advance  what  is  now  known  aa  the 
Franciscan  theoty.  He  wrote  two  hooks  on  the  sob. 
ject :  the  first  appeannl  in  1813,  and  was  entitletl 
A  Dixrorery  nf  tit  A  uihor  of  the  Lrtterx  of  J  ttntu*  : 
the  necniiil  ill  iHlti,  and  was  enlitlcil  T/ir  lilcutitu 
of  JtiuiiiH  tnth  II  Jh.^tinijuis/nd  Living  Chariicttr 
Kstublishtd.    In  the  first  Taylor  argued  that  the 
letteis  were  from  the  pens  of  Dr  Francis  and  his 
son  ;  in  the  second,  that  the  son  was  tho  sole 
author.  DeQttiscey»EarlSt«nhope,LordMacanlaT, 
and  other  erince  and  historians  of  note  have  accepted 
the  FraaekMan  theor}'.    Taylor  was  le<l  to  frame  it 
by  reading  a  letter*  which'  had  ap[)eare<l  in  the 
J'ublir  Ai/mtisn-  on  the  '23d  of  March  1772  signtnl 
Veteran,  in  which  L<ird  Barrington  is  charged  with 
exuelling  Francis  fi(»m   the  War  CMiioc.  The 
'  ^tcnloirs '  of  Sir  Philip  Francis       Parkes  aad 
Merivale  appeared  in  1867,  containing  private 
letters  from  Francis  in  which  he  wrote  that  he  bs'l 
resigned  his  clerkship  and  declined  promotion  to  a 
higher  post  in  the  War  Ottice.  anfl  that  he  \\a.s  on 
terms  of  cordial  intimacy  with  the  Loid  iJanington 
whom  Veteran  vilified.    The  extant  manuscriptii  of 
Junius  are  said  to  have  ln-en  v^ritten  in  a  dimguiM>(l 
hand,  and  many  fancied  resemblances  have  lieen 
traced  between  it  and  Francis's  natural  hand. 
Woodfall,  tho  printer  of  the  Ftibtie  Advertuer, 
Tomkins,  the  principal  writing  master  of  hL<*  day, 
and  ot her  conteniiMirary  authorities  considered  the 
liandwiiliiig  of  tiic  maniiscrii't-  to  be  imt  only 
natural,  hut  to  Itear  a  close  resemblance  to  that  ol 
many  in<  n  and  women  who  livetl  when  Junius 
wrote.   Moreover,  it  was  not  till  half  a  eentory 
after  the  pnblkation  of  Juniua^is  own  editioa  of  Ua 
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rett«Tfi  that  the  theory  of  a  dicfntwd  tiandwriting 
was  started  in  onior  to  RPt  over  tlif  iliflictilty  that 
the  natnral  haml  of  Fmncia  was  unlike  that  of  tlie 
.luiiian  niarmM<-ript<*.  No  direct  or  indisputHlih' 
proof  has  yet  corinectod  Francis  with  Junius.  The 
Mthonhip  of  the  letters  aigned  Juuiiis  remainn 
«  MfMory.  Junioa  wm  not  the  only  import«ut 
poHnenl  writer  of  hb  time,  muy  others  heing 
eontipicuons  and  admired,  yet  the  leCtets  of  WiUcee 
and  Home  Tooke.  to  name  thorn  of  two  popular 
writ«rH,  wore  neither  no  uniformly  hrtlliant.  nor 
were  they  »o  can»fully  imlislicd,  as  the  letters 
8i^e«l  JuniuK.  This  ^'leat  ani>nyni<nis  writer  set 
a  pAttem  for  the  leading  articles,  which  were  un* 
known  in  his  dav.  and  throQ^  wbloh  mwipapera 
BOW  inllnenoe  pnnlie  opinion. 

See  JtnUiu  (2  vola  1771);  Jmaiiu,  imdudinp  LtUm 
hp  Ou  mme  Writtr  umder  tlher  SifmatMm  (S  vols.  181S); 
tiM  artielea  on  *  Junhia'  la  DOlw'a  Papers  of  a  CrMe: 
MtidM  hi  the  At^mentm  hj  the  present  writer ;  Cbaboi 
and  TwUtleton.  Th(  Handteritinif  of  Junius  (1871) ;  snd 
H.  R.  Frandi,  Junius  JtevcaM  (1894). 

JwdC,  a  Chinese  reaael,  clumsy  and  incapahle  of 
modi  aeamaanbip  or  speed ;  yet  jnnks  have  proved 
Uiemaelves  leaworthy  on  voyegee  extending  OVMI 

to  America  and  Enrope.— Jrwalr,  in  the  Britieli 

navy,  a  fanuliar  term  for  t)ie  Halt  meat  «n|>pHe<l 
t<>  ve^^els  fur  lonj;  vovh^mh — the  name  hein^;  proh- 
iililv  di'ri\'ei|  fioin   tlie   fact    that    it   Im'i'diik-i  ius 

bard  and  touuh  as  old  rope,  pieces  of  which  are 
oMeiallyetyMiMfc. 

Junker,  Wii.HKLM,  traveller,  woH  horn  of 
deriiiAii  paretitj<  rej«ident  in  Moscow  in  1S40,  and 
studied  metlicine  in  (lottinjien,  Iterlin,  and  I'ra^'ue. 
Procee<lin(^  to  Africa  in  1874,  in  the  first  io^tam^ 
to  Tunis  and  Etp'pt,  he  in  1876-78  CMiied  thron};li 
a  Mwiee  of  ezploralions  among  tJie  weateni  tcibn- 
tariea  of  the  Upper  Nile,  ^oing  as  Hr  sonth  as  the 
Kildii.  a  fee<ler  of  the  Welle.  In  the  year  foJlow* 
in;,'  (  IK7!))  .Itinker  started  from  Cairn  on  his  second 
and  more  important  lourney,  hi^  (>lij»>ct  Iwiiii:  lo 
explore  the  \m,-in  an<(  coun*e  of  the  river  Welle- 
Makua,  which  he  folh>we<l  down  to  22°  47'  40'  E. 
long,  and  3'  l.T  \(f  N.  lat.  This  river  was  eventn- 
aJly  (end  of  l*S7)prove«l  l»y  Captain  Von  Gele  to 
be  uwntieal  with  toe  Uhangi.  a  rieht-haod  affluent 
of  the  Coop»a  After  s|>endinK  tour  years  amonK 
the  Monhnttu  and  Niam  .N'iatu,  Junker  prepare*! 
to  return  home,  but  was  prevent**!  from  j^etting 
liaek  to  Eo  pt  l»v  the  Mahdi's  revolt,  and  hntl  to 
remain  with  Emin  I'asha  and  Caxati.  Itut  in  the 
end  of  1886,  a  favourable  onportunity  presenting 
it«elf,  he  managed  to  find  nia  wav  to  the  coast 
through  Karagwe,  and  raaehed  Cairo  again  in 
January  1887.  For  aoeoonts  of  his  travels,  see 
PeUrmnmn's  MitteUungen,  En^nznngsheft  93,  and 
hu  RetArn  in  Africa,  lS7't-7S  (Vien.  18«9;  Eng. 
traaa.  by  A.  H.  Ke&ne,  IMtX)).    Died  in  I8l»2. 

^■■kctlly  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
younger  lembsta  of  the  aqaiieaivl^  or  landed 
gentry  of  Pmasia  and  tiw  ad|ofnlng  states.— 

JuHkrrtAum  was  a  term  of  reproach  used  in  the 
middle  of  the  lOth  centurj'  to  de^ii^nate  the 
party  of  reu  tuMi  in  PruH«<i«,  whidi  fmu;.!  iti«  most 
stranuous  supporters  amongst  the  landed  gentry. 

JVM  was  to  the  Roman  the  ahstnetlon  of 

womanhoo«l  «.«  Jupiter  w;w  the  ahstmction  of  man- 
flood.  This  in  the  j^enuine  Roman  cnnrepHon  of 
Jano,  and  to  thin  wc  n)u^t  look  and  not  to  any 
nature-myth  for  the  explanation  of  thii*  lieity.  As 
Moninisen  has  said  {Hist,  of  Ram*,  L  28 )i  what 
distingniabes  Roman  reliKinn  from  Greek  is  that  in 
the  former  '  to  everything  existing,  to  man  and  to 
the  trsOj  to  the  state  ana  to  tlie  stnremom.  a  spirit 
was  aseiimefl.  which  came  into  lieint:  w  iili  it  and 
ppri-ff  !  ,(!  M::  \\'v]\  it.  the  roiiiit»'tpart  in  the 
»puituiil  doutttui  uf  the  physical  phenomenon ;  to 


the  nan  the  male  genius,  to  the  womaa  the  female 

Juno.'  This  is  the  first  pnnt  to  notice  in  anah's- 
in^;  this  <leity  ;  Juno  is  the  counterpart  in  the 
spiritual  domain  of  the  female  principle  in  the 
human  world.  The  next  step  in  the  analysis  is 
indicated  aj^ain  by  Mommsen  :  '  In  occupations 
even  the  steps  of  the  process  were  spiritualise«l ; 
thus,  for  example,  iu  the  prayers  of  ttie  husband- 
man there  was  invoked  the  spirit  of  fallowing, 
of  ploughing,  of  fnrrowinfc  sowuig,  eovering-in, 
harrowing,  and  f-o  on,  to  twiM  Of  fal-hrin np- 
storing,  and  (jpcnin;,'  of  the  granaries.'  K<dlowing 
the  indication  f,dven  us  we  olwu  rvc  that  every 
step  in  tlu-  life  of  wonuin,  every  functiim  of  the 
female  principle,  was  sfdritualised  by  the  Romans, 
as  is  shown  by  the  varioos  titles  given  to  Juno — 
e.g.  Virginensis,  Matrona,  Natalis,  Juga,  Jugali>, 
Curitis,  Domiduca,  Iteniuca,  Unxia,  Prouuba, 
Cinxia,  Flunnia,  Ossipaga,  Opigena.  These 
sjdritual  counterjiarts  of  the  varif>us  phases  of 
woman's  life  were,  we  may  a.s.«ume,  proiwhly  not 
originally  all  supposed  to  inhere  in  one  individual 
deity,  but  were  separate  and  indei>endent.  And 
ben  «•  oome  to  tne  third  step  in  our  analy^: 
thoM  varioos  sniiits— the  spirits  of  marriage,  of 
birth,  of  tnmul,  fte.— «ame  eventually  to  ha 
reganled  not  as  separate  spirits  but  as  varioos 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  deity.  What, 
then,  wa.M  tlic  thread  ronnd  wlueh  these  hlea."*  so  to 
S|>eak  crvstaliised?  It  wan  in  all  iirobability  the 
figure  o\  the  (!reek  Hera.  Thi.i  undoulil«Mlly 
became  known  to  the  Romans  through  the  cities 
of  Magna  Gm-cia  at  an  early  period  ;  the  '  female 
J  imo '  beeame  identified  with  her ;  the  varkms  attri* 
butes  of  Vininenris,  Matrona,  &e.  were  natnraUy 
assigne*!  to  Die  new,  anthropomorphic  Juno;  and 
the  other  rosemldances  Itetween  Juno  and  Ilera 
were  loans  ellected  at  this  and  later  tlim>  by  the 
Romans  frrtm  the  (!rcek.  Juno  as  she  appears  in 
Virgil  is,  of  ctmrse,  a  rspiodoelioa  of  the  Bern  of 
Homer.   See  Hera. 

Jnnot*  Andoche,  Doe  d'Abraat^  eae  of  the 

great  NaiK>leou's  generals,  was  h«im  Octol>er  2.1, 
I77I,  at  Bussy  le  Jirund,  in  Cflte-d'Or,  entered  the 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  ITlhJ,  and  dictinguished 
himself  in  the  early  want  of  the  republic  His 
courage  at  Toulon  caught  the  eye  of  Napoleon,  and 
he  cArried  him  with  him  to  Eg.vpt  as  ailjutant.  At 
Nazareth  he  covered  himself  with  glory  by  potting 
to  flight  as  many  as  10,000  Turks  with  but  300 
horse.  In  ISM  he  was  made  governor  of  Paris,  and, 
after  a  short  stay  as  ambas*«ador  in  Lislmn.  was 
appointed  in  lS<i7  to  the  command  of  tin-  army  for 
the  inva.-ion  of  Portugal.  In  a  short  time  by 
his  rapidity  and  skill  he  made  biniM  lf  maMter 
of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  kingdom.  For  bis 
brilliant  success  lie  wsa  created  Due  d'Abrantte, 
and  appointed  governor  of  Portugal ;  but  he  sqnaa- 
deretl  the  fruits  of  his  victory  by  his  absurd  prodi- 
galitv,  and  was  ere  long  so  severely  defeated  by 
Wellinuton  at  Vimiera  that  he  wa-^  ot>li;  i  I  to 
concluue  a  convention  at  (  intra  ami  n-tirr  iiom 
Portugal.  He  subsenuently  ser\e<l  in  llennany  and 
Russia,  and  was  mane  one  of  the  soapegoatM  for  the 
great  Rnssian  ilisaater,  and  sent  to  govern  lllyria. 
This,  added  to  Uie  effect  of  foraier  wounds  in  the 
head.  Itroiight  on  mental  derangement.  He  was 
takr  n  to  lii^  father's  honse  at  Montl>anl.  near 
l>ijo(i.  iind,  t«o  lirtuiT*  after  his  arrival,  precipitHt«-<l 
biiiiM  lt  Irom  a  winilow,  July  22.  lsi;{.  frai  fiiring 
hi!"  thijrh  lMine.  Am]iutatioii  wa>  p«Mfoniird,  but 
Junot  frantically  tore  otV  the  biuidages,  and  died 
seven  days  afterwards. — His  wife.  iMt'RKTTK  DB 
HAnrr-MAnnil-PMIMOM  (1784-1888),  the  accam< 
plishcil  and  leeklessly  extravaf^t  Duchesne 
d'.•\b^ant^«.  gidaed  a  repntation  m  the  literary 
world  by  r  Mhnoirtt  (18  vob.  1831-33).  and  by 
several  minor  worlcs. 
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JUNTA 


JUBA 


.  Jfnnta  Caaaembly*),  the  name  L;iv('ri  in  Su.uti 
to  ft  body  of  persons  coinbiiied  tor  political  or 
adninistratire  purposes,  wiwthcr  mnniiinied  by 

the  Aovereij^n  or  meeting;  on  their  own  initiative  as 
representative*  of  the  people.  The  most  famons  is 
thecontral  junta  of  180s,  witli  its  iinivincinl  juntas, 
chosen  for  the  conduct  of  ilic  wai  with  I'mnce. — 
In  En^^lish  history  the  Whi>;  junto  ^vas  the  name 

«"ren  to  the  chiefs  of  that  party  in  the  rot«,'Tis  of 
llliam  III.  and  Anne.  The  Junto  wju*  id»o  the 
MUM  of  a  debotiiw  aociet>y  Xoonded  by  Benjanun 
Franklin,  whieh  dordoped  Into  th«  Auirieaii 
PIiiloso]>!iiral  Rortety  in  1743.  Here  also  may  be 
iiicntiotiiMl  thu  interior  committee  of  the  privy- 
couni  il  iirtder  Charlt  ^  I.,  w  liirli  was  the  germ  of 
tlie  moilem  cabinet,  and  wliirh  <  'larendmi  savs  waa 
nproachfully  called  the  .lunrto.  principal 
meinbers  were  Laud,  Strafford,  and  Cobtington, 
tiba  Chancellor  of  the  Exebeqner;  the  otbata  wvi« 
Jttxini,  the  Lord  Hu^  Treamtrer,  the  two  Secre- 
taries, Vane  and  Windebank,  the  Maiqnis  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Eari  el  Northomberiand  'lor 
ornament. ' 

Jnpiler*  the  chief  (EOdof  the  Romans.  Etjnno- 
loipcaUv  identical  wiui  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus,  the 
Ureek  and  the  Tentonie  Tin  or  Zio.  Jupiter 
is  one  of  the  few  go<ls  that  can  safely  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  Indo-European  primeval  period, 
anil  cnn.s<»nueiitly  one  of  tlie  fi  w  (exceptions  to  the 
rnle  t)i!\t,  if  a  d»'ity  is  common  to  the  Greeks  and 
tlie  Komans,  lie  wa-*  iMnrowod  l»v  the  latter  from 
tiie  former  in  historical  times.  Bui  tliouKli  .)u}iit«r 
was  known  to  the  Italians  from  the  time  when  they 
Ti  rx  t  become  a  sepaiate  branch  of  the  Ittdo<£aiopean 
l>'''>(ile,  it  wootd  be  aa  enw  to  imagine  that  everj'- 
thing  tlifit  cnn  be  predicated  of  the  Gn^ok  Zeim  ]u)u\s 
ood  of  iliu  Konian  jjod,  or  that  the  attiilMites  of 
upiter  can  be  ascii'>f<l  in'iiscriminat i  ly  in  ih" 
Greek  deity.  We  do  indeed  tind  that  tlie  same 
tales  are  told  abcmt  Jupiter  by  Virgil  and  0\-id  as 
bad  been  related  about  Zens  by  the  Greek  poets 
whom  the  Roman  writeta  imitated ;  bnt  il  by  no 
means  foltom  that  tbew  tales  wera  known  to  the 
Italians  before  their  oontaet  in  historical  times 
with  the  Greeks.  On  tli<>  contrary,  it  is  in  pnme 
cases  perfectly  certain  that  the  myths  were  bor- 
rowed by  the  Romans  from  (lie  ilrceks.  For 
instance,  no  myth  in  which  Apollo  li^rnres  along 
with  Jupiter  could  poMibly  be  an  original  Italian 
prodoctiotti  becanse  it  was  only  in  historical  tinges 
that  the  wonliip  of  Apollo  was  intrmluccd  from 
Greece  into  Italy.  In  this  article,  therefore,  wc 
mnst  refer  the  reader  for  all  that  rc^^'ards  the  Greek 

ffOil  to  the  article  Zki's.  Hut,  altlnm;4li  we  propose 
jere  to  c<inliiio  oui>c|v(-<  t(i  tin?  Uoman  tlcity,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  (ietermine  tlie  ntitliiies  <>f  this 
tignrc  in  mythology  as  it  appt-arcil  to  the  religious 
consciousness  of  tiie  Italians  before  they  came  in 
eoatact  with  Greek  thought.  We  have  'but  little 
direet  iatormation  aa  to  the  Italians  of  that  ptmod. 
A  few  of  the  indigitnmenta  or  fornmla-  containing 
the  epithets  of  the  psls  which  were  rccite<l  nA  a 
.sort  ot  litanv  by  the  Human  jiriests  have  survived 
to  u^.  but  nut  ouougli  fur  our  pur|iu(<«.  We  are 
therefore  reduce*!  to  general  considerations.  An<l 
from  this  point  of  view  tliere  in  no  reason  whatever 
for  assuming  that  the  resemblance  between  Jupiter 
and  the  Greek  Zens  was  originally  any  greater 
than  that  between  Jnpiter  and  tlie  Sanskrit  Dyaus 
or  the  Gothic  Tin.  As  long  a*  it  was  an  acci-ptc<l 
theory  that  the  ancestors  of  the  ( ;re«  kM  ami  Unmans 
dwelt  I'i)i,'etlier,  and  ajiart  fiom   the  re^t  of  the 

Indo-EuroiM>an  family,  for  some  time  before  im- 
migrating into  their  respestive  historical  abodes, 
the  ease  was  different 
Now,  however,  thb  Felasrfan  theory  no  longer 

has  the  sanction  of  either  i'liilolo;:v  or  archn'ology. 
We  must,  therefore,  couc^^ivc  the  ditlerence  between 


the  original  Italian  Juniter  and  the  Greek  Zeus  to 
have  been  determined  i>y  the  i^eral  difr«raace»  be* 
tweeo  Greek  and  Roman  religion.   In  the  striking 

words  of  Mommsen  {Hutury  of  Rome,  i.  28),  '.A* 
the  Greek,  when  he  sacriliceci,  raised  his  eye«  to 
heaven,  mi  tlie  Roman  veile<l  his  head;  for  tii-- 
prayer  of  the  former  wai  vision,  that  of  the  latt«  r 
reflection.'  The  (Jreek  yixis  were  thoronghlv 
anthro]w>roorphic ;  they  were  represented  by  tbev 
poits  and  thdr  sculptors  alike  In  the  image  of 
man.  The  goda  ef  the  Bomaas  were  much  nearer 
the  earlier  stage  of  animism ;  they  were  ftowen 
wliitse  giMid  favour  could  1>e  propitiate<I  and  ill 
will  averted  by  the  proper  ritual  and  )>y  f>,icrilic--, 
but  lliey  ^vere  not  Hiiiijectr*  for  plastic  art  until  tli« 
time  of  Greek  influence.  Tliis  diflerence  will  at 
once  account  for  the  fact  that  no  myths  whatever 
attach  to  the  Italian  Jnpiter— all  that  are  relate<l 
of  him  were  Imrrowetl  in  late  times  from  the  Greek 
Zeus.  What  we  do  iind  is  tliat  various  ei>ithets 
such  as  Lncetins  and  Blidos,  Imbricitor,  PriKli^^ial 
Depulsor,  Sec,  are  applied  to  him.  And  we  nia\ 
conjwture  that  all  such  epithets  were  jirol>ably,  a» 
some  certainly  were,  originally' part  of  ilieinrfi^Yrt- 
tmiUn,  with  the  recital  of  which  the  iioman  pnests 
sought  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  god.  In  lli<? 
next  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  epithets  tend 
to  siiow  that  Jnpiter  was  originally  to  the  Bonian 
just  as  alistract  a  figure  as  Janus  ( '  the  spirit  of 
oj>ening  ),  Jnventns  ('the  spirit  of  youth'),  or 
TorcnluK  ('the  spirit  of  doors'),  Limentinus  ("tin 
spirit  of  thiesliolds "),  or  Cardea  ('the  sidrit  ot 
tioor-hinges ' ).  And  we  may  conjecture  tliat  the 
Romans,  who  have  retained  the  original  Indo-£un>> 
pean  word  for  priest  (yfarnrn  •  Minsk,  bmkmnmj 
which  the  Greeks  lost,  alao  prssenfe  to  ns  the 
orinnal  animism  of  the  Indo-Bnropeana  more 
faitlifully  than  does  the  antliropomorpiiisni  of  the 
( ;re«ks.  That  Juniter  was  to  the  Italians,  as  to  the 
Inilo-Europeans,  tiie  spirit  of  the  sky,  l>  shown  by 
his  epithet  Lucelius,  which  occurred  in  the  Saliaric 
Hymns.  The  same  conception  is  at  the  Utttom  of 
the  epithets  which  designate  Jnpiter  as  the  spirit 
of  thunder  or  of  lightning— Jupiter  Tonans,  or 
Ful^r.  As  Jupiter  Latiarb  he  pre-idfsl  over  the 
Latin  alliance.  Asthesoj^me  spirit  apparently 
he  was  besonjs'ht  to  grant  victory  in  war,  and  lieiu  e 
the  names  Stator,  Feretrius,  Victor.  The  vinta-e 
also  8to<Hl  nnder  the  care  of  dupiter  Liber.  Tlie 
Ides  of  every  month  were  sacred  to  him.  He  was 
also  the  spirit  of  oaths.  Dins  Fidins.  Finally, 
although  many  of  the  epithets  applied  to  him  can 
atooeehe  recognised  a-s  appropriate  to  the  original 
character  of  Jupiter  as  sjdrit  of  the  skv,  such  as 
Elicius,  Fulminator,  Phivius,  Imbricitor,  ^renator, 
Almus,  FnigiferuH,  il  .  ■  are  others,  such  as  Stator, 
Victor,  &c.,  which  c.'innnt  possibly  be  dcrive«i  fmni 
his  functions  ils  a  sky-spiiit,  and  which  must  there- 
fore be  accretions,  possibly  resulting  from  the 
identification  of  the  Roman' Jupiter  with  the  chief 
gtxls  of  the  various  allied  states.  The  epithet 
Cnpitollnos  is  derived  from  the  temple  on  the 
Capitol  built  by  Tarqnin,  and  the  spirit  inbabitin;; 
that  temple  was,  compared  with  tlie  vent,  Jupiter 
Optirons,  Maxinras. 

Jnpiter.  See  Planet.s,  and  Solar  System. 

Jara  (Scand.  deor-a,  *  deer-isle '),  an  Aigrll- 

shire  i.sland,  ^  mile  NE.  of  Way,  and  2»  mllesw. 
of  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  it  extendi 
28  miles  north-ea'^twanl  ;  varies  in  width  fnim 
^  mile,  at  Loch  Tarl>ert  in  the  midille,  to  8^  miles  ; 
and  is  143  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  western  side  i^ 
mgged  and  desolate,  the  .'astern  preen  ami  plen- 
ing.  The  conical  Pk^psof  Jnra  are  2571  and  2412 
feet  high  :  and  most  of  the  stnfMe  is  deer-forest. 
Pop  (IS,*?!)  (isni)  (519,  nearly  all  Gaelic- 

speaking.    See  HLBKiUi:.^  and  CuBRlkVBKKIN. 
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Jnrtii  a  range  of  nionntaiiM  of  a  peculiar  litue- 
8tnno  furniation,  oolitic  in  composition,  ami  gener- 
ally called  Jurassic,  which  e\U>ii(l»  from  llie  angle 
fonncd  by  the  Bhone  aad  tlie  Ain,  in  a  north- 
Materly  direction  (with  a  gradually  declining 
elevation)  for  moro  than  450  miles,  to  llw  ujiixt 
course  of  the  Main.  But  it  in  usiuil  t<»  restrict  tli« 
name  to  the  rangi»7<  tliat  lit-  along  tlie  fmntitr  of 
Switzerlantl  and  France  niainlv  in  Xho  ilcpart 
nientMof  Doulm,  Jura,  and  Ain.  'I'hoc  l  otistitiit^:  a 
plaMul  about  155  miles  long  by  40  witle,  with  an 
»v«ngB  height  of  90QO  to  S5W  feet  The  loftiest 
peaks  are  Rflcolei  (Mi3  feet),  Cr6t  de  la  Neige 
{2653).  Mont  TBodra  (5512).  and  Dole  (5507). 
The  CAfttern  face  v*  much  BteejKT  than  the  western. 
The  ranges  are  broken  by  nuinerou.s  transverse 
gorges  or  'oluse*.'  Mmu'  rotul.H  and  mil\vay.«i 
traverse  the  chain«,  Konio  ot'  tiieui  of  great  Htrategic 
importance.  Limestone  caves  are  numeroufl,  and 
they  abound  in  magnificent  stalactites  and  in  the 
bones  of  extinct  animalH.  Some  nvers  of  coraMw* 
able  lixe  sink  into  the  sround  and  reappear  after 
■ome  distance,  as  the  Orbe,  the  Don  be,  and  the 
Crease.  Fine  pine  forwti  are  a  duMMtaristlo 
leature  of  the  scenery. 

Jura,  an  «Mteni  Fraaeh  departnMirtk  bonnded 

on  the  E.  bv  Switzerland.  Area,  1M8  sq.  ni.  ; 
pop.  (1881)  2S.V2(»;  (IHyi)  27.'}.f>2a  The 
of  the  Jura  Mountnin-'  are  thickly  wooded,  out 
have  aluo  many  pa.sturc.s  and  niuodows.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Jura  come  rich  vine-landa  The  river- 
valleys  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain 
cro{Hi  of  various  kinds.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
]>oabib  Ain,  and  Ognoa.  The  rines  yield  6^  million 
gallons  of  wine  annually.  The  principal  industries 
are  tlio  workin;:  of  iron,  chee»e  inaKing,  watch- 
Timking,  ami  turnery.  lrf>n,  wilt,  marble,  olay 
(for  pottery  i,  and  turf  are  tlio  most  important 
minerals  extract«l.  The  department  Is  divjilwl 
int^)  four  arrondiMementM.  Lons-le-Saunicr,  To- 
Ugny.  Sainte-Claode,  aad  DOle.  Ga^tal,  Looa-le- 


Jwamlc  System,  the  name  given  to  that 
great  aeiiee  of  Mesozoio  strata  which  includes  tlie 
Una  and  overlying  Oolites.  The  system  leoeivee 
ite  name  from  the  Jnia  Mountaina,  where  etrata  of 
that  age  are  well  developed.  In  England  Juramlc 
n»oks  extend  over  a  large  ai<<a  in  ^'orksllilo  iM'tween 
tlie  moutli  of  tlie  Tee«  ;unl  J'iley  ,  find  «t retch 
«4)iitli  frt>in  tlie  Hiniil»T  ali)n;^'  the  \ve.-.t>'in  iMinleiN 
of  the  great  llat«  of  i,incH>ln  and  < 'anitiriiige,  from 
which  tliey  Hweep  miuth-weMt  as  a  broiul  belt  acroHM 
the  Midlands  to  the  Hriatol  Channel  and  the  coasts 
of  ttie  English  Cliannel  between  Lyme  Regie  and 
Darieetone  Head.  Only  a  few  patches  of  JunMsic 
fOeks  occur  in  Scotland,  as  near  Brora  on  the  east 
eoast  of  Sutlierlan<l,  ami  in  Mune  of  the  western 
idands.  In  Ireland  the  Ky»tem  \h  e<|iially  sparingly 
representeitl,  ilh  near  Larne  and  rortnii^li  in  Antrim. 
Un  the  Continent  roclo*  of  the  name  age  are 
developed  over  exuiUHive  regions.  They  ram  a 
tuw  or  lone-like  belt  wurroonding  the  Cfietaoeone 
•wT  Tertiary  depoeite  of  the  Pans  basin,  nnder* 
anith  which  the  Juriuuic  ntrata  douhtle<<.<«  con- 
tinue. Farther  mmtli  another  l>elt  swet-p^  roninl 
the  central  plateau  of  France,  and  >tretrli.  >  -mitli 
Ut  the  Mf^literraoean.  The  moHt  continiioiiH  tuviis 
in  ( ierm.iny  occur  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  and 
r  pj>er  Silesia.  Rock*  of  the  muie  ago  occu]tv  a  wide 
reinon  in  central  and  northern  KuM«ia,  whue  more 
or  lose  isolated  aioea  are  met  with  in  tlw  CaaeMn«, 
the  Crimea,  the  Carpathians,  the  Dinarie  Alp^. 
tho  Ajicnnine^,  v^-c.  One  of  the  nifwt  im(>nrtant 
Jtir&Muc  tnw'lH  in  that  of  the  .Inra  .Mountain**, 
extending  liotwei*n  IIjim-I  and  (it  iu'va  N.irruw  and 
broader  belt*  of  the  same  strata  occur  along  the 
■orthoTB  and  eontbom  daake  of  the  Alpa  The 


sj-stem  also  occurs  in  considerable  force  in  the 
north  east  and  the  eouth  of  Simin. 
The  Jurassic  system  of  Europe  baa  been  arranged 

in  the  following  groups  : 

Pi-RiiEt^^-KiASf :  mostly  of  frt«h.w»ter  oitrio ;  thsv  contain  traces 
of  old  land-BotaM  (dlrt-badsjk  «HJi  loots  sal  stems  of  lamU 

pUnU. 

PosTUMDUir:  ehMIr  ssaditaesai— 1s,sa<  llwuHses  (Bptt* 
IsBd^tona);  msrlns. 

KiMCMiooiAv:  dark  ahalM  and  clay  (KiiiierlJge  Clsy); 
niarino. 

ColiAi.i.iAy  :  Ilmfufonea  wlUi  coraU  (Coral  U-ikX  c!«y»,  and  esl* 

camimi  (ffitu .  marii>«>. 
OxrosoiAM :  dark  my  or  blue  clay  (Uxfc>rd  Clay):  and  ral- 

eswoes  isailstnetC  itollsway's  Rock— CUtovlsn);  msitos. 
Daieenuir:  nnestoms,  els]ra,siHl  asnda  (Ooratmiili,  BnuMM 

Ctay,  and  Pnmt  Marble):  atielljr  liroeatonra  (Omit  or  Bath 

Oolite).  Rt«n»flc>ld  Hlat<>:  Fuller*!  Bartk ;  all  marin*. 
BAJf>riAV("r  Iiiff-rliir  OiiliO" ) :  c*lc«n»<)u»  satHUtnncn  an-l  prita 

(C'hf!t<  iidain  ) ;  niiinri-'  ;  n  jiif  s.  iit.-.)  in  V..rl,-lnr'-  !■>  i-.tiijiriiie 

«an>liit^ur»,  alialc«,  aii<l  liiiimtoiii-<),  with  m»qui  ut  ciat  and 

ironatone. 

LiAiMic:  Nuda  snd  daya  (Upiicr  Lisa)  raitlnx  on  UniciitoMa, 
Manda,  el«irs,  swt  benttuMs (Middle  Ltas,  Msrlatom);  Mow 
which  eons  UiMstMMB  sad  dsrk  ahslss  (Lowsr  Uss);  sll 

marine. 

In  India  (Cutch)  Jurawic  f-trata,  ranging  from 
the  Bajocian  up  to  the  I'ortlandiati  incIu^ively, 
attain  a  c*»nsiderable  thicknes«.  The  system  is  not 
largely  devidoped  in  North  America  (Sierra  Nevada 
ana  Kocky  Mountains),  but  is  notable  in  Colorado 
fur  its  remarkable  reptilian  reraninn.  Finally  it 
may  be  added  that  Jurassic  rocks  have  lieen 
dcteeted  in  Spitsbergen.  Siberia,  Australia,  New 
Caledonia,  ana  New  2!ealand. 

Li/e  of  fAe  Period, — The  predominant  forms 
anmng  the  land-plants  were  cvca<ln,  conifen*,  feme, 
and  equiHetuius,  but  with  tlie»e  were  af«»ociated 
true  monm-otyledonouH  angiu^perms,  repreitented  by 
foHsil  fruits  which  are  apparently  referable  to  our 
»crew-pines  ( Fandanaceo; ).  This  vegetation  wae 
widely  spreaa  over  the  eartb'e  mrfaee,  flourishing 
abundantly  in  Britain,  and  extending  far  into  the 
Arctic  Circle, 

The  lower  classes  of  the  iniinml  kin^^ilnm  were 
reprefcnt^Hl  by  foraminifera  ami  ^l><m;^'<••..  hv  a  great 
variety  of  corals,  by  cnnoid.s  (Udh  .«>taikc«l  and 
free  forms),  by  starfishes,  sea-urchins,  &c.  Corals 
are  especially  numerous,  and  mostly  belong  to  the 
reef-bnilding  family  of  star-corals.  Many  of  the 
limestones  of  the  period,  indeed,  particnla^y  those 
of  the  Coralliao,  are  simply  old  coral  -reefs.  Amongst 
cnnoids  one  of  tiie  moMt  cliarncterixtic  fornix  wai 
PentacrinUB — a  genus  still  living.  Many  genera  of 
Kca  iirdiins  (x-ciu  i  Acronalenia,  Cidari-,  I>iadema. 
&c.),  and  with  the^te  were  a^iuciatiHl  numerous 
starfisbee  and  brittle-Atars.  The  most  prominent 
cmstaoeeaB  were  lone-tailed  decapodi,  to  whidi 
belong  onr  modem  lobrtere,  prawae,  Ae. ;  and  true 
crabs  were  also  present.  Insects  were  representetl 
by  ancestral  forms  of  cockroach,  gm><sbop])er, 
earwig,  ant,  dragon-fly,  may  fly,  beetles',  Imi;:^,  \c. 
Hra<"liio|MMl.s,  wliicb  forniiHl  so  chatacteri>tic  a 
feature  in  the  life  ni  tlic  ralieoroic  se.-u*,  had  now 
eeiu*!-*!  to  lie  dominant  forms,  although  tliev  were 
htill  individually  numerous.  Mo«t  of  tlie  old 
PaUeoaoio  typea'  had  disappeared  before  Jnrasaio 
times— two  rarviving  forma  (Spirifer  end  Ln»> 
t.-ena)  dying  out  at  lo^t  1>efore  the  close  of  the 
I.iasMc  Htnge.  We  note,  however,  the  prenenrei  o: 
tlie  inarticulate  lyj'e-.  (Crania,  Linj;ula.  |ii»«ina 
which  at)|K.-are«i  hr^t  in  Cambrian  time?<  and  stil 
Hourish  in  our  seas.  The  must  imiMirtant  JuroK^ic 
brachionods  are  Terebratula  and  Khvnchonella,  of 
which  tiiere  were  many  s|>e€ies.  Bota  genera  ha\  e 
sur\ived  to  the  pramnt*  bat  are  represented  bv 
oidv  a  few  speeiee.  AmonKst  the  lamellibraaca 
molluscs  many  forms  unknown  in  Pal.i'ozoir  times 
now  nm'le  their  tir«t  ajuwamnce,  tlie  nio^t  iniiwirt- 
ant  typ«»'<  W'ing  the  ii\>i>'!s  i  n..treii,  (irv|di;i  ji,  and 
Exog^  ra),  together  with  Trigonia  and  Fbolaiioiuya. 
tiaeteropode  wore  fairijr  namenme,  aad  eompriied 
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representatives  of  the  wlu'lks,  KjiirKllc  s»li<'lls,  sjiuler- 
sIicIIh,  &C.  of  existing  sca-s ;  aud  it  may  Ik-  iioU-il 
that  the  earliest  i ecottnisablo  fresh  wat<^r  univjilves 
(PaladiUt  Planorbis)  date  from  JunusRic  tirneN. 
But  the  moai  characterUtic  mnlluscn  of  this  periol 
vara  (he  oepbalopodi,  both  tetrntmndiiate  Mid 
diVm&ehiBte  typw>  Th«  fonn«r,  or  diNnbared 
division,  were  repreBcntefl  hy  many  forms  of 
AmmonitoR,  several  huniired  species  haviiij?  lieen 
dironicl'-d ;  ami  tlie  Iatt<'r.  or  '  ciittle  fi!<li  'ilivision, 
by  QutuerouK  Hpecies  of  Bclcmiute.  Amonf^  Hulies 
were  ganuiils,  UBually  of  fttiiall  size,  ami  rcj^re 
■entativea  of  the  sharks  and  rays.  But  liy  far  the 
nost  important  of  the  vertebrates  were  the  reptiles. 
Which  floariabed  in  extmonUnaiy  Abondanoe  dar- 
ing Januris  timei,  and  may  well  he  aaid  to  be 
the  most  strikins  and  eliarnrtpristic  life-forms  of 
the  pcriud.  Cheli^niana  or  tuitles,  laeertilians  or 
lizards,  and  crocrKlLles  are  all  repre-nented  :  hut  the 
most  characteristic  reptiles  weiu  the  huge  sea- 
•aurians,  lohUiyosaunu  (q.v.),  Plesiosaarus  (q.v.), 
end  Pliosaurus  (q.v.).  Another  remarkable  group 
of  reptiles  were  the  pterosaurs  or  winged  saurians, 
of  which  the  moet  noted  wee  PterodacQrltw  (q.v.). 
Contemponmeom  vrith  tbeee  were  great  Dinoean* 
ria,  Mien  o-s  Ceteosanrus,  Mej^alosanrus,  Atlinto- 
»auru8,  &c.,  while  bird-life  woa  represented  by  the 
toothed  ArchjEopteryx  (q.v.),  with  ita  limnl-like 
tail.  The  highest  forms  of  life  were  small  mar- 
supial mammals,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
inaectivoroaa,  while  others  were  herbivomua. 

PAiWflMf  Gmdttims. — During  Jurassic  times  the 
•raa  now  occupied  in  the  British  IsUads  by  the 
older  rocks  anpean  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
diy  land.  The  sea  coveretl  the  north  ea-^t  corner 
of  Ireland,  anW  extended  alon^  the  west  coant  of 
Scotland  over  fl'  ute  of  wliat  \^  now  Skve,  and  it 
seenui  in  like  manner  to  have  ixx-ujned  tbe  Nortli 
Sen  opposite  the  eMl  coast,  &  portion  of  which  in 
Sutherland  wee  covered  by  it.  What  are  now  the 
high  grounds  of  notibem  England  and  Wales  and 
the  heights  of  Devon  and  Corawall,  together  wiUi 
a  ridge  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  which  extends  under 
Lontlon,  were  tlie  i  liit'f  lancl  arcai*  in  south  Britain, 
fw)  tlial  nearly  all  Kn^'laiul  was  under  water  in  the 
earlier  !*lii;i<-s  of  the  Jura.-i-*ic  jteriixi.  The  name 
sea  swept  over  vast  arejun  of  what  is  now  the 
European  continent  Tiie  older  rocks  in  the  nortli- 
weat  and  noi%h>eaet  of  Franee  and  the  central 
platean  of  the  name  oovntry  formed  diy  land— all 
the  rest  was  submerged.  In  like  manner,  wide 
regions  in  Spain  were  under  water.  In  middle 
Europe  tlie  sea  eovere<l  nearly  all  the  low  grounds 
of  north  (Jerniany.  and  ext^'nded  fur  ea«t  into  the 
heart  of  l{ii!<«ia,  whence  it  ])a.s.-*e<l  north,  and  wsis 
douhUess  couduent  with  tiie  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
OOenpied  the  site  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and 
peaeed  eaatwarde  into.Bolieniia,  while  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alpe  it  epread  over  a  large  part  of 
Italy,  extondini:  ea.-'t wahl.'*  ho  oh  t«  submerge  a 
broad  re<fi()n  in  Austria  Hungary  and  the  Turkish 
pro^  iiici's.  Ill  sliiirt,  what  are  now  the  central  and 
sonthern  |M)rtioti8  of  our  continent  fotnted  a  gteat 
archipelago  in  which  appeared  numerous  islands 
and  small  The  ehjei  land'areas  of  the 
Bttropean  region,  therefbra,  ifeie  confined  to  the 
north  and  north-weet.  The  exietenee  of  this 
northern  land  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Uajocian  of  the  Routh  of  England  consists  of 

Surely  marine  Accumulations,  the  contemporaneous 
epoMts  in  Yorkahln  are  Iwigdy  fceah-water  and 
estuarine. 

The  Jurassic  strata,  which  attain  a  thickness  of 
aeveral  thousand  feet,  point  to  considerable  sub- 
eUenoet  the  downward  movement,  however,  was 
not  eontinwms,  but  seens  to  have  been  inter- 
inpted  by  pauses.  Taken  ae  a  whole  the  strata  of 
Aoith-wcsteni  and  oenUmi  Europe  an  indientivn 


of  rather  shallow- W  it <  r  nnditioii«  ;  but  the  wator* 
wer»  often  suflBcienily  clear  to  favour  the  abiindaiil 
grow  til  of  coral  reefs.  After  the  depoeition  of  the 
rurllandiau  beda  tlie  sea  disappeared  from  w  hat  are 
now  the  low  grounds  of  England.  The  succeeding 
Pnrheokian  beds  an  for  the  most  part  of  fresho 
water  origin,  and  seem  to  have  been  laid  down  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  some  large  river,  which 
nroljably  took  its  rise  in  the  bills  of  England  or 
Wales,  and  tlowc<l  south  across  tin  ii]  laNed  Ijed  of 
the  Jur.'Lssic  sea.  Similar  indicatiniif.  id  a  more 
or  les.<»  alinipt  change  from  sexi  to  freiih  water  are 
atibrded  by  the  Jura^ic  of  central  Europe,  as  in 
northern  France,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  and  the 
Jnm  in  Switnrland.  While  the  Jaianie  el 
eentral  and  north.westeni  Snrape  woold  seem  to 
have  accHtnttlatetl  in  somewhat  shallow  sea.s,  the 
contemporaneous  strata  of  the  Mediterranean  basin 
liav«>  a  decidedly  more  pelagic  a^|>ect.  This 
iiouthem  development  of  the  .hira^ic  is  sometijties 
called  the  Tithonian  series.  It  is  recognised  in  the 
southern  Alpe,  the  southern  Tyrol,  the  Venetaaa 
and  Dalmatian  AlpB»  and  the  Cazpolhiaa^  and 
extends  into  northem  AfriM. 

The  olimatie  conditions  of  the  JnrsHde  period 
appear  to  have  l)een  extremely  genial.  iV  r  f  ;  I 
ing  corals,  for  exanijiie,  tlourislied  ii:  l  it  itoucs 
>^  tiii  !i  are  now  some  '.WX)  ini^  -  iM  rtli  •,f  tiie 
present  range  of  reef-buildem,  while  cuttle-fishes 
and  Ammonites  and  largn  eaaHosaam  Hved  tar 
within  the  Arotie  Cirde.  , 

Jniieir.  See  Dohpat. 

Jnrieu,,  PiKRKE  (1637-1713),  a  French  Vio 
testant  divine,  studied  at  Sedan  and  Sauuuir. 
recei\L'cl  Episcopal  ordination  in  England,  aiiJ 
after  some  years  of  the  pastorate,  became  profesM>r 
at  Sedan.  On  the  ravoeation  of  the  Etlict  of 
NantM  (1085)  he  beeame  pastor  of  the  Walkion 
chnreh  at  Retterdani,  where  till  hi»  death  he  busied 
himself  in  interpreting  the  .\i>ocaly[)->e  and  in  de- 
feuding  the  i'rotestant  failli  alike  against  Arnauld, 
BosHuet,  and  I>ayle. 

JurifMUcllon*  in  Law,  nie<uis  the  authority 
whidi  a  court  or  judge  has  to  entertain  a  particular 
case  and  decide  lU  The  general  rule  is,  tluit  if  a 
court  whleh  has  no  inrisdietion  to  decide  a  par. 
tienlar  case  docs  decide  it,  the  judgment  is  a  mere 
nullity.  Jurisdiction  may  be  limited  either  locally, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  county  court;  or  ]»ersonally.  a^ 
where  a  court  ha?  a  quorum  ;  or  !i.>i  to  amount,  a*- 
when  the  ( "ourt  of  SeNsion  in  Scotland  takes  ci>;_' 
nisance  only  of  ca^es  above  the  value  of  £25 ;  or 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  ijuestions  to  be  determined, 
whether  crimes  or  civil  aetions.  Jurisdiction  is 
said  to  be  Mmcnrrent  or  cnmnlative  when  it  mav 
be  exercised  in  the  pame  cause  by  any  t»ne  of  t^  >> 
or  more  courts  at  the  choice  of  the  suitor.  In 
criminal  procedure  •  ■  i  iexeni  the  collisiun  width 
nught  anse  from  each  of  the  ooartin  claiming  to 
exercise  the  right,  it  has  been  &ttablished  as  a  rule 
tliat  the  judge  who  first  exercises  jurisdiction  in 
tlie  cause  acquires  a  right,  jin-e  pnrvmtioHis,  to 
judge  in  it  exclusive  of  the  otltenu  *  This  right  of 
prex'ention  plainly  appeutitobepeenliartoeriminsl 
jurisflirtion.  In  livi!  prf>ccss  it  is  the  private 
pursuer  who  has  the  only  right  of  choosing  Wfore 
which  of  the  courts  he  shall  sue'  ( see  Inikkn\- 
TIONAL  Law  ).  Jurisdiction  is  said  to  be  privative, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  court  having  jurisdie* 
tion  is  the  only  court  entitled  to  adjudicate  in  such 
CSMS.  When  a  judge  appoints  another  person  to 
act  in  hb  place  as  deputy  or  substitute  M  is  said 
to  delegate  his  jurifxliction. 

Jarlsprndence  the  science  of  law  which 
professes  to  discuss  the  principJes  on  wiiieh  iegsl 
righu  should  be  protected  and  enfoned ;  or  it  nuf 
be  called  the  philesopliy  of  kw.    In  its  Hieral 
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the  terra  tneaoB  merely  knowIe<lge  of  tlie 
Uw,  and  eeeoM  to  have  been  no  lued  in  the  Roman 
law,  from  which  it  has  been  borrowed.  The  word 
is  often  used  in  a  popniar  aenee  in  Britain  aa 
HynuriyiuoiiB  with  law,  aud  it  in  &\m  m  need  in 
France  ;  but  it  is  more  correctly  ubchI  in  contradis- 
tinction to  law,  iw  implying  the  j^yntcm  or  f*ui)[Ki»ed 
methodical  sclieiae  embracinc  the  principlee  on 
which  positive  Uw  li  foonded.  The  Institntea  of 
JwtiniMi  dafine  jorkpnideBiee,  wUb  a  eertain  pom- 
pooneM,  aa  bring  the  knowtodse  of  tilings  divbe 
and  human,  the  science  of  riirht  and  wrong.  A 
dintinctiun  is  Honietimcs  matlo  between  general 
jurispruilence,  which  investigates  the  principles 
common  to  various  systems  of  po^^itive  law,  divest- 
ing thcxe  of  their  local,  partial,  and  other  acci- 
dental peealiarities ;  and  particular  jurisprudence, 
wUah  flonfinM  itaelf  to  the  partiealar  laws  of 
•ay  aovntiy,  aay  England,  or  France,  or  8ootland« 
M  an  independent  system  taken  by  itadf.  Jnrb* 
prudence  triiH  enihnices  a  wide  range,  03  treating 
of  all  tlioso  ilulieH  which  are  enforce*!  l)et\veen 
man  and  man  ;  ami  yet  it  u\.\y  lie  safely  said 
that  lawyers,  though  dealing  with  the  riMult««  of 
the  science  every  uav  of  tlieir  lives,  seldom  give 
any  attention  to  the  latent  and  general  principle:) 
on  which  theee  resnlts  are  founded.  The  science 
baa  been  cultivated  rather  by  students  of  pbUosophy 
than  by  lawyent ;  and  the  distlnetire  ooloura  of 
the  charartcriiitic  philowphieM  of  Kngland  and 
Scotland  have  tingwl  the  jurispruilence  of  the 
several  couiitriei*.  The  utilitarianism  of  Locke 
and  Mill  hiw  given  a  practical  or  empirical 
eharacter  to  Englinli  lurisui udence,  which  may  l»e 
•een  in  the  legw  works  01  Uobbes  and  Benthani, 
and  at  its  hardest  in  the  *  cast-iron'  system  of 
An^ttin,  whose  lectarcs  were  long  the  first  English 
authority  on  thin  subject  In  Scotland,  on  the 
other  hun<l,  a  LonMiaut  luulitiou  of  another  tend- 
ency hatt  Ix't'n  maintained  among  scientitic  jurists 
Nino*  the  time  of  Lord  Stair.  Scottish  iuria> 
prudence  lias  alwayn  had  a  closer  at&nity  with  the 
^jatems  of  the  pliiloHophical  writers  of  Fisnoe 
•ad  GenwHqrt  and  bases  its  conclusions  imoa  tbe 
law  of  aatnte  rather  than  u{ion  experimental  oom- 
parisons  of  varying  KvsteiiiH  of  |>08itive  law.  It  is 
(leveloped  in  the  works  of  Ferguwn,  David  Hume, 
Adam  Sniitli,  Dn^'iJl  Stewart,  and  l*rofesftor 
Lorimer.  The  recent  temlency  of  scientific  jurists 
in  England  has  been  to  abandon  the  empirical 
metboTs  of  treatment  for  the  historical  method,  of 
which  the  most  nrominent  and  successful  follower 
was  Sir  Henry  Maine.  In  his  work  tbe  elemeat* 
ary  principles  of  juriwpmdenee  are  drawn  from 
a  study  ot  the  lilstory  of  legal  conceptions  and 
institutions  as  they  appear  in  remote  a^^es  and 
among  peoples  at  a  primitive  stsge  of  civilisation. 

Jury*  a  boily  of  private  citizens,  sworn  to  try  a 
question  of  fact,  or  to  assess  tbe  araomfe  of  a  pay- 
laent  legally  dua  In  almost  all  qrsteoN  of  law 
the  ordinary  citizen  or  freeman  b  ealled  to  take 
ntnnf  part  ni  tli"  ailminiMtration  of  justice.  The 
judirri  of  iLoman  law  are  S4)nietim(»  compared  with 
mo«iern  jurymen  ;  and  the  judex  was  in  fact  a 
private  citi/^en,  empowere*!  to  try  questions  of  fact 
aad  law  under  tin  general  directions  of  a  superior 
nagistratek  In  eomraunities  of  Teutonie  origin, 
•ad  especially  in  England,  the  people— La.  the 
qnalifiea  freemen,  or  a  selection  from  their  numtwr— 
performed  many  important  duties  in  civil  disputes 
and  criminal  trials.  They  a<-li<l  its  accu!»cra,  to 
*  present '  oirenilers  againnt  the  law  ;  ihev  decided 
wltat  action  should  lie  taken  on  a  proof  by  wit- 
neiMes,  compurgators,  or  ordeal ;  they  were  them- 
1^1  ves  witnesses  to  tbe  acta  liy  whirli  a  title  to 
land  waa  establtshsd  j  evea  sales  of  goods  were,  in 
oU  tloM,  wilMMd  liy  a  kind  of  jury  of  townsmen. 

—  that  trial  by  j«iy»  la  the 


modem  sense,  is  aa  old  as  King  Alfred;  and  a 
cartoon  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  embodiai  tida 

Sipular  belief.  Dr  Stubbs  (see  his  Cowjrftfafiewaf 
tttory,  chap,  xiii.)  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  popular  element  in  the  aiu  ient  courts  ;  but 
he  traces  the  imxlcrn  jury  Hvstcm  to  a  Irankisb 
origin.  lufjuiry  hy  hworn  recognit«i>,  us  described 
in  the  Frank  Capitularies,  may  have  been  adopted 
in  part  from  the  Kuman  imiierial  legislation,  &|* 
troduced  into  England  by  the  Norman  Conqameri 
this  form  of  iuquii^  was  developed  into  trial 
by  jury  under  the  influence  of  the  Plantageaal 
kmgs  and  their  legal  advisers.  In  course  of  time 
the  'juratores'  ceased  to  he  regarded  fw  witnesses, 
or  as  judges  of  law^  and  custom  ;  they  acted  on 

i)riH)f8  laid  Iwfore  them,  and  they  look  the  law 
rom  a  presiding  judge.  The  partisans  of  royal 
prerogative  would  nave  gone  further ;  they  woold 
•ave  deprived  tba  jniyaienof  tbeir  independence, 
•ad  oempelled  them  to  find  tbe  verdict  dictated 
by  tbe  judge  or  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  .\ftcr 
a  long  stniggle  the  independence  of  the  jury  was 
vimlicated  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  judges 
were  fi-eed  fmm  subservience  to  tbe  crown ;  tlie 
functions  of  ju<lge  and  lury  were  accurately  dis- 
tinguished} and  tbe  rules  of  evidence  were  de- 
veloped into  a  rational  system.  Trial  by  jury  ii 
prized  as  cue  of  tbe  chief  safeguards  of  the  liberties 
of  tbe  subject ;  it  is  adndtted  to  be  tbe  best  mode 
of  trial  in  criminal  cai^ex  of  impoitance,  and  in 
those  civil  ca^e^  vviiero  damages  may  have  to  be 
assessed  for  wnnnjs  which  allect  the  pei->*on,  family, 
or  reputation  of  tlie  plaintiff.  In  ordinary  mercan- 
tile cases  tbe  tendency  in  England  is  to  dispense 
with  jttiiea ;  tbe  adjustmeat  of  property  rights  is 
also  left,  for  tbe  most  part,  to  the  judges.  In 
political  cases  special  importance  attaches  to  the 
rules  of  law  which  secure  the  selection  of  a  fairly 
representative  jury.  It  Ls  not  jiosnilde  under 
modern  law  to  pack  a  jury  with  partisans  of  the 
government.  In  those  jwirts  of  Ireland  where 
popular  feeUng  is  hostile  to  the  government,  counsel* 
tor  the  crown  hava  been  freouentl}-  charged  with 
making  an  nnfair  naa  of  tueir  ngbt  to  order  a 
juror  to  *atand  by'  when  bis  name  is  called  {  but 
It  may  be  well  to  iioint  out  that  jurymen  are  liable 
to  lie  intimidated  uy  the  people,  in  cases  in  which 
party  feeling  is  deeply  anuised  in  Ireland,  and  that 
tbe  democratic  spirit  is  not  always  favourable  to  an 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  any  c(mntn»'. 

In  the  modem  criminal  practice  of  England  and 
Ireland  several  forms  of  jury  are  in  usa,  Tba 
Cotoner'e  Joiy  consiste  of  twelve  nm,  VMudly 
bonsebolders,  summoned  by  a  peaee-ofBoer  acting 
uniler  the  coroner's  wariant.  to  iiiijtiin-  in  cilv"*  ot 
MUthien  ileath,  I've.  If  tin-it  iinjiiHuioji,  tir  recorded 
verdict,  charges  any  pi-i^on  with  criiiu'.  llie  peixm 
accused  must  l«e  ari'e<>ti'(t  and  brought  to  trial. 
Tbe  Grand  Jur>-  is  a  IkmIv  of  not  leas  than  twdve 
and  not  more  than  twenty-three  men,  summoned 
by  tbe  sheriff  to  conrider  the  iadietments  to  be 
preferred  at  assizes,  quarter  sesMotas,  or  the  Central 
rriminal  Court.  They  bear  only  the  witnesses  for 
the  ]irosecution  ;  if  tlii\\  think  llie  esidtin  e  wholly 
insulhcient,  they  'ignore'  the  in<li(tment.  ami  tiio 
foreman  indorses  it  with  the  words  'no  true  hill.' 
If  they  think  there  is  a  c^tso  which  the  accused 
ought  to  ansMrar,  they  find  'a  tme  hill,'  and  the 
accused  is  thereupon  arraigiied  Itefore  a  Petty 
Jury,  who  inquire  whetberne  is  guilty  or  not. 
The  petty  jury  consists  of  twelve  men,  boose- 
holders  or  owners  of  projK-rfy.  whoM»  names  aro 
calletl  o\(  i  from  tin'  ii;iui  |,  nr  p:iri  lim«  iit  li-t  pre- 
pared 1>\  the  slieriti.  I'he  priMiner  may  challenge 
the  arrav  —i.e.  he  may  allf;;^  that  the  panel  is  un- 
fairly made  up.  He  may  challenge  peremptorily 
thirty-five  juroia  la  a  ca»o  of  treaaaa,  ftwamy  in 
a  case  of  felony;  and  either  the  crown  or  the 
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•censed  may  rimlleoge  any  number  of  jnron  lor 
ouue  Khowii.  When  twelve  men  have  been  eworn, 
emuuel  and  witaesaes  for  the  prosecution  and 
flefence  mldreas  themselves  to  the  jury  ;  the  judge 
intei-poscs  to  ilecide  points  of  law,  or  to  remind 
counsel  or  witiit'SHos  of  tlicir  ihity  ;  at  iUe  close  of 
the  trial  he  sums  up  llic  eviilence,  ami  states 
clearly  to  the  jury  tlie  question  they  have  to 
decide.  If  the  jury  retire  to  consider  their  verdict 
an  ottioor  is  eworn  to  keep  them  '  without  meat, 
drink,  or  fire;*  bnt  the  judge  may  allow  them 
to  have  a  fire  and  reoMinahle  refreshment  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  launt  he  unanimous :  and  it  is, 
generally  hinMkiilj;,  condu-ive  ;  the  prinoner  can- 
not )>e  tried  again  on  tiio  same  charge.  Common 
jurors  do  not  receive  any  remuneration.  On  an 
indictment  or  criminal  information  for  libel  Fox's 
Aeti  passed  in  17U2,  empowers  the  iur^  to  find  a 
^neral  venliet  on  ih«  wbole  matter  in  uaoe.  The 
jiidgeif,  in  eertnin  politieal  came,  had  directed  the 
jurj'  to  linil  (lio  iletendantn  k'''''')  proof  of  puMi 
cation  of  tlie  p:ii»er  charg<'<i  to  Ih;  a  libel ;  and  the 
act  I  I  the  last  Hta>,'L>  in  the  -ini^'L^'lo  for  the 
iudepetidence  of  juries  in  criminal  cifvH. 

Civil  cases  which  come  before  a  judge  and  jury 
may  be  tried  by  a  coinnion  jurj'  of  twelve  men, 
whose  names  are  calletl  from  tlie  sheritrs  panel,  as 
in  erimiaal  cases.  Both  parties  have  tbe  right  of 
ehallenge  to  tlie  array,  or  to  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual juror,  for  cause  shown.  Kitlior  ])ai  ty  niay 
demand  a  special  jury— i.e,  a  jury  chosen  I'rom  a 
speciiil  lint,  in  which  mo  <'iit<!rotl  the  names  of 
|K!iBODa  poaseasing  a  property  quatiticatinn  In^dter 
than  ii  required  in  tlie  case  of  common  jurors. 
Special  jnron  are  paid ;  the  payment  is  osually  at 
,  toe  late  of  one  guinea  for  each  ease.  The  jury 
must  be  unanimous  ;  but  the  verdict  of  a  majority 
may  he  taken  by  consent  of  the  parties.  If  tlie 
case  is  compromiscil  a  juror  in  witfidrawn  by  coii- 
Hcnfe,  and  the  caw  couh'-h  to  an  eml.  In  tlie  county 
court  suKill  c\\i\  ca-sc.H  ;in'  soun't  imes  tried  by  the 
•  judge  aud  a  jury  of  live.  For  the  use  of  the  term 
mry  in  aonneetioa  with  niaaoriAl  eonrta,  see 
Ma»ob. 

In  Scotland  forty-five  inrora  are  snimnoned  in 

criminal  cases,  of  whom  fiftt'cn  nre  chosen  by  lot  to 
try  the  case  ;  the  verdit  t  of  a  majority  suffices.  The 
crown  an<l  the  auLU-ioil  have  each  five  pereniptorv 
challenfres  ;  and  any  uunilMT  of  jnnrr«»  may  lie  chaf- 
lengt'"!  (HI  cause  shown.  In  souu-  puiut.s  the  posi- 
tion of  the  accit>«F>(!  it  Itetter  than  in  England.  Ho 
iaentitled  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  a  li»t  of 
the  witneeeea  to  be  brought  forward  against  him, 
and  a  Ust  of  the  jnrore— advantages  which  an  Kng- 
Ibh  prisoner  has  no  legal  right  to  detnaml,  unless 
he  is  accused  of  treason  or  misprision  of  treanon. 
Evidence  is  lirst  given  on  both  ^illes  ;  tlio  counsel 
for  the  pnmecution  then  addreshes  the  jur>',  and  the 
prisoner's  counsel  speaks  last.  In  England  the 
prosecuting  counsel  may  reply  if  evidence  Ls  given 
on  )>ehalf  m  theaccuseti ;  antf  the  yVttorney-goneral 
or  Solicitor-general  claims  the  rh^ht  to  reply,  even 
if  no  such  evidence  is  given.  Again,  the  jury  in 
Scotland  may  fiml  the  charge  'not  proven;'  and 
thiis  venlict  is  so  far  linal  that  the  prisoner  cannot 
Ikj  put  on  Ills  trial  a  scconil  time  on  the  same 
charge.  TJiiH  rule  gives  the  accused  an  additional 
chance  of  escajie ;  but  there  is  something  to  be 
saiil  a^inst  the  expediency  of  permitting  a  verdict 
which  leavoi*  the  question  of  gnilt  or  innocence  nn- 
decided,  and  allows  the  accused  to  ^)  free  without 
clearing  his  character.  Trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases 
was  no  part  of  fhr  ancient  jiractice  of  the  <"i>ui  t  of 
Session  — it  Wfts  iulnKiuct-d  iit  l.*;*!^  by  an  iu.t  which 
»d«)i.t<  il  mo-t  of  iho  EngliMi  rules.  As  in  England, 
the  jury  in  civil  ca-nes  consists  «if  twelve  persons ; 
but  unanimity  is  not  essentia).  If,  after  lieins 
kept  three  bonis  in  deliheiation,  nine  or  more  m 


the  jor)'  agree  on  a  verdtct»  tlieir  verdict  is  taken 
as  that  of  the  jury.  If,  after  1>eiug  incloMd  nine 
hours,  the  jurj*  cannot  a^ree,  the  judce  is  entided 
to  discharge  them,  and  generally  does  no.  The 
judge  niuy  allow  tiie  jury  refreahnieiit  after  thtf 
are  HH'ke<i  up  u»  deliberate. 

In  Ireland  the  jury  laws  are  substantially  the 
t-aine  lus  iu  iilnglanu.  Until  the  pa.ssing  ot  the  Act 
of  1S71  (Lord  O  Hagan's  Act),  34  and  .35  Vict^ 
chap.  65,  modified  bv  30  and  40  Vict.  chap.  21, 1^ 
which  the  empannelling  and  snmmoningof  jariee  n 
made  the  subject  of  more  stringent  provisions,  the 
law  in  England  and  Ireland  was  |ireci»cly  simitar. 
Bnt  special  legislation  has  from  time*  to  nine 
withdrawn  from  the  conniilcration  ot  jurie^t  in 
Irclaml  for  a  lindted  period  certain  crimes  of  an 
agrarian  or '  rjuiuM-poliiical' character  in  tiroes  o< 
gi'cat  national  excitement.  By  the  Crimes  Ae^  SD 
and  51  Viot.  chap.  SO,  special  jMiwer,  extendii^  ta 
high  (M  that  of  uipoiring  senteneen  of  rix  uontliti' 
imprisnnnient,  on  conviction  of  certain  specified 
ollenccs,  were  conferred  on  siwcially  c*>nstitut«-<I 
magisterial  coint?«  silting  witliont  a  jury.  A1..I 
special  juries  for  tlio  trial  of  criminal  ciuug^  way  1 
be  empannelled  in  certain  cases.  | 

The  Grand  Jury  iu  Ireland  is  a  highly-interesting 
IkkI^',  entrusted  not  only  with  the  onlinar^*  criminiU  j 
baaineea  perfomied  by  the  grand  jury  in  England,  1 
hut  alflo  with  the  entire  local  government  of  the  I 
country,  county  by  county,  ni\ich  as  the  same  ! 
was  fonnerly  carried  <>n  in  Kn^land  by  the  justices  ' 
in  Quarter  Sessions  ni  letl,  and  now  by  the 
County  Councils.  The  authority  of  the  Irish  erand 

Juries  is  a  survival  of  very  ancient  powwr  cwtilig 
rom  Anglo-Norman  times ;  and  the  laws,  enatom, 
and  traiiition  of  700  years  were  summed  no  and 
ascertaine«l  only  in  1836  bv  the  Iiiah  Qraoa  Juy 
Act,  6  and  7  William  IV.  cliap.  116. 

l!i  the  I'niti'd  States  Eiij,'Ush  ])rinciples  have  Vfen  ^ 
adoptcii  ;  aud  trial  hv  jury  is  nuyie  pait  of  the 
constitution  in  mnsi  of  the  .stal<'8.  There  are  some 
states  in  winch  the  jurors  are  empowered  to  decide 
questions  of  law  in  criminal  cases,  and  in  some  the 
judge  is  forbidden  to  ehan»  the  jonr  on  the  fMU^ 
A  verdict  can  he  retained  only  on  the  nnaDtnons 
\'ote  of  a  jury ;  and,  Avith  a  view  to  securing  impar- 
tiality, each  juror  is  required  to  swear  that  he  is 
free  /rom  any  jirecoriceis  ed  opinion  as  to  the  case 
on  trial,  and  ha»  no  iutormation  calculated  to  influ- 
ence his  decision.  The  law  permits  th«*  ehallengin^- 
of  individual  jnron,  both  peremptorily  and  tor 
cause  ;  and  thin  right  has  frequently  lieen  grossly 
abused  for  the  pvrpoM  of  delaying  joatiee,  as,  for 
example,  on  the  trial  of  tlie  muraeieis  of  Dr 
Cronin  at  Chic,•\^^^  (18S!>).  The  British  colnni»** 
liave  framed  tin  ir  jury  laws,  foi  the  most  part,  >m 
the  Euglisll  lUodel. 

Jut*)'  trial  has  been  established  in  France  (where 
the  verdict  of  a  majority  is  sufficient),  and  in 
manv  other  continental  countries,  in  most  of 
M-hich  the  institntioa  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  Engluib  jury.  There 
are,  of  oonnw,  endless  differences  in  detail.  For 
the  i>articular  rules  ns  to  r|ualiticationH  of  jur»>rs, 
&c.  m  England,  reference  may  be  made  to  Arch- 
Uild's  Practic*  and  Stqthen'a  Digettt  ^  Crunimei 
Procedure. 

JnryillAJlt*  a  temjKtrary  spar,  used  to  replace 

a  mast  which  has  1  n  lost  from  any  cans««,  and 

so  to  enable  the  vcat>el  to  reach  some  port  fur  more 
penaanent  rapeir. 

liIS  DfVOlntllin,  a  phrase  of  rcclc-i.astical 
law  UiH:d  to  dciiule  the  right  of  a  church  to  pre- 
sent a  minister  to  a  vacant  parish  if  the  patrtm 
neglect  to  exercise  his  right  within  the  lotnu  tima 
In  the  EsUblishetl  Church  of  Scntlani,  n  a  cnre 
be  vacant  by  death  or  otherwise,  a  fit  penon  mnst 
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be  presentetl  lo  the  presbytery  to  supply  the  cure 
wiuiin  lis  rooatba  after  tlie  occomuoe  of  tbe 
raeanoy.   Tf  no  appointment  is  made  in  this  time  by 

tlip  fon^jroL'ation  the  rif,'lit  of  pi('.-.(nit.iti<)ii  ticcrues 
to  tliC  |»re«l>ylery,  and  is  called  /m*  lievolutuin. 

Jus  Gentium.  See  International  Law. 

Jiat  ItaritL  a  phraae  lued  in  Roman  law,  and 
adoptad  in  the  Scotch  law  to  denote  the  ley^vtX  riulit 
aecrning  to  a  hunlianil  qiKt  luisli.uul  over 
property.   See  Uusuand  and  Wife. 

JaS  FriaUD  NoctlJIt  tlie  right  of  deflora- 
tioa  of  viiKim,  sraDted  ou  the  occanion  of  a 
marriage  to  a  apeoal  penon,  ■»  a  chief  or  a  priobt, 
among  manv  aavaip  races,  as  the  Kinipetu-Eekimo, 
Carifae,  atiJ  certain  Krazilian  tribes.  We  liave 
account8  by  early  travellers  describing  tlu-  cii-i(otii 
aM  existing;  in  Nicaragua,  Tencrille,  ( 'umlKwlia, 
Mul.ilmr  ;  and  Sagenfaeiiii  ju-^-'  tIh  thai  the  PVfiicli 
kiugs  Philip  VI.  and  Charles  VL  could  not,  in  the 
14tn  oentory,  indaoe  the  Biahopa  of  Amiem  to  give 
np  the  ancient  right  Anmnff  many  savages  a  simi- 
lar privilege  is  freely  graatod  to  lul  the  i^nient^t  at  a 
wedding — perhaps  a  survival  of  a  reward  for  help 
in  the  al><inctii)n,  althouKli  Luhlmck  iiiKcnioiiKly 
attoinptn  to  exnlain  it  as  oii^iiiully  an  at-t  of 
expiation  for  individual  marria^'e.  A^'ain,  a  nehnd 
of  privilej^'ed  ami  unlinutvil  liceriM'  just  Oefore 
marriage  u  not  unconnnon ;  while  we  often  meet 
with  tM  pvaetioe  of  lending  a  wife  or  a  daughter 
to  asfenuunr  fivm  primitive  notiona  of  hoi^tality. 
Dr  Karl  nehmidt  In  hb  erudite  work.  Jtn  PrimtB 

NoctU,  eitif  tjfxrhirhtlirhe,  UntcrsHchunfj  (Freiljurj;, 
1881),  conteiidn  that  tliis  'droit  du  ttei^'neur'  n(?ver 
exi«tetl  in  Eun)|>f>,  having'  lift  no  evidenfe  of  its 
existence  in  laws,  charters,  ii<?trctalB,  trials,  or 
glntwarie^,  and  that  the  later  Ixdicf  in  it  is  merely 
*ein  gelehrter  Abei]gLaabe,'  which  has  arisen  in 
vaiiooa  ways,  aa  fhm  reports  of  individual  caiea  of 
tynumf  aad  fnun  m  mmeoeaMrily  gross  interprat*- 
tton  being  attHched  to  the  fine  paid  by  the  vaaaal 
to  hiH  fi'inlal  loid  fi)r  ]nTini^siori  to  marry.  IJach- 
ofen,  (uratKl-Tfiilon,  aii'l  KiillHcher  re;;ard  i\uijm 
prtinir  ii'«ti\  ari-nriii-il  to  a  siHH'ial  |>ei>ion  as  a  sur- 
vival from  a  primitive  ntJige  of  prumiM;uity  or  com- 
munal marriage,  the  ancient  communal  right  being 
in  conrae  of  time  taken  away  from  the  oonmnnity 
and  traaafaired  to  tbe  priest,  king,  or  boUo^  aa  its 
chief  representative.  It  is  periiaps  more  simply 
to  bo  nnderstood  as  a  mere  tribute  that  may  be 
exacted  an  a  ri^iht  by  Kn|ifrior  |HJwer,  as  Itv  the 
kill};-!  of  I  >,'ili(imey  ;  or  a  MiprcmR  mark  of  loyalty 
or  ii',p«NH  (itrcrt-d  to  a  chief  or  priest.  Tiiis  alleged 
ancient  »eiKnorial  privilege  is  the  central  point  nf 
Beaumont  and  FlolelMl'a  odiooa  plqr«  3%s  Cmlom 
of  the  Count rt/.  | 

Jus  Rrlirta't  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  ri|;ht  of  a  i 
widow  Ut  a  >hare  in  the  movable  or  jn-rsonal  pro- 
perty of  her  deeeawNl  huabaud.   See  Hlsuanu  and 
Wint,  Si  ccts.si()N. 

Jwttea*  Dk,  the  DMM  of  •  Franch  family 
wMdi,  for  a  oentuir  and  a  half,  nnmbered  amon^' 

ita  memliers  xonie  of  the  first  botAni?<ta  of  f  lie  a;;e. 
'  ANTOfNK  DE  JrssiKl',  horn  at  Lyons,  (ilh  July 
I6n«),  and  iIIihI  at  I'Hri-*.  '2'2d  April  1758.  pro- 
f.-wMtr  uf  Ilot.iny  and  director  of  the  Botanical 
4iarden  at  I'ari.H,  wrote  various  works  on  Ujtany, 
and  ©dit<Nl  Tonniefort's  Inatitutiont^  Boianicit 
0719).— Uis  brother,  BkrnaRD  DB  Jl'.ssiBU,  bom 
at  I^roiia,  I7tb  Aagaat  1098,  and  died  in  Paris, 
•tb  N«v«mber  1777,  contented  himself  with  assist- 
iag  Aatoine  and  his  son  without  MH-king  renown  by 
the  poblication  of  hit  o«n  ol>s<  rvations.  In  IT^W 
he  wa*  namol  Mipcntni  ti'li-nt  '>i  tin-  ;.'aiili  riH  at  the 
Petit- Triaoon,  and  there  arraii;;e<l  the  plants  in 
aeeoidaaee  with  a  natural  system  F<nbstantially 
tJM  same  as  that  which  liis  nephew  Laarent 
raboeqaoaUy  eklionitod  io  a  mora  porfoet  mattner. 


Ue  edited  the  second  edition  of  Tonmefort'a  Bit- 
toire  det  Plantei  mti  naissent  dans  lea  Environt 
de  Parit  (2  vols.  1725).— Antoine  Lal'RENT  DK 

JlssiKf,  born  at  Lyons,  12tli  April  1748,  died 
at  Tari.^.  ITlh  SiMitemU'r  IH.T6,  the  nephew  and 
nupil  of  Iternnnl,  wius  apj>ointed  profe»*sor  of 
Botany  at  the  Paris  Botanical  (iarden  iu  1770. 
His  Getiera  Plantarum  { 17Hl>)  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  modern  botaaicfti  claaaifieatimi 
is  based  (see  Botany).  On  tbe  outbreak  of  the 
{{evolution  the  hoenitals  of  Paris  were  put  in 
his  charge.  In  1793  he  or^'anisofl  the  library  of  the 
Museum,  one  of  the  lic^t  in  Euroiie.  In  lv2tl  lie 
resigned  hi-i  i»nil<"^>orial  i  huir  to  his  son  .\dricu. 
lie  iiuhli-hed  numeroun  pajieis  on  botany  \n  Annates 
du  Museum  (from  1804-20),  anil  iu  Diriionnaire  des 
Sdmicts  Natunllcs.— Avium's  de  Jussieu,  son  of 
Lanrant,  bom  at  Paris.  December  88,  1787.  died  ia 
the  same  city,  Jnne  S9,  ISTtS,  sneoeeded  his  fattier 
in  1828.  On  taking  the  de{;ree  of  M.D.  in  1824, 
he  prownted  tus  his  thesis  a  valuable  memoir  on 
the  Eu]ihorl)iace.e.  This  was  followed  by  enually 
useful  pa|>ers  on  the  Kutaceie,  Meliacea\  and 
MalpiL'hiacen',  and  a  memoir  on  the  embrj'o  of 
tlie  \ionocotyledons.  His  Corns  El^ineutnire  de 
Botanique  (1842)  reached  a  12th  edition  in  1884. 
A  naniber  of  abla  botaaista  of  ail  uatioaa  owed 
tlieir  training  to  him. 

Juste«  Thi^odore,  a  B«d;{ian  historian,  was 
born  at  Brussels,  llth  January  1818,  liecame  in 
1859  keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  there, 
and  in  1870  profesaor  of  Uiatoiy.  and  died  llUi 
Au^nist  isn.  Jnsto  was  a  vohimuioits  writer,  Vnt 
many  of  liis  works  are  of  considerable  value  for  tbo 
history  of  hi.s  country'.  He  i.i  ls»st  known  bv  hls 
FondatniiK  de  In  .Miiintn  /ni  lU  litr  (27  vols.  186!^ 
81).  Many  of  his  earlier  works  (1830-80)  are 
abrtdgod  ia  Z«  JtenlJUOT  ilToMiiMf  ( 1881 K 

Juste  Milieu,  a  French  t«Tni,  sipiifying  the , 
jvst  mran,  or,  accoiilin>;  to  the  common  expression, 
tlie  ijiJil,  I,  infill.  Afli  1  till'  tcvnliition  of  IS30  this 
term  ac^iiireti  a  |>oliti(al  si;;;nitication,  and  came 
into  very  frequent  use,  Wcause  of  the  declaration 
of  the  organs  of  Ixiuis  I'liilippe,  that  tho  jutU 
nutteu  waa  the  only  itrincijde  of  goTenuneat  whieh 
could  secure  the  welfare  of  France. 

Justice,  High  CorKX  ok,  one  of  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  Knglish  supreme  courts,  arran^e<l 
bv  the  Judicature  Acts  (q.v.).  For  tlie  SScottish 
College  of  Jnstiee,  see  Court  or  SnsiON. 

JUHtire,  LiiKi)  CuiKK,  tlie  title  given  to  the 
chief  judge  of  tlie  l^>uei-ns  Bench  I'iM.-inii  nf  the 
High  I'ourt  of  Ju^i u !■  :  formerly  given  h]^i>  to  the 
chief  jtidge  of  the  (imimon  Pleas.  He  of  the 
l^ueen  s  Bench  was,  and  still  is.  Lord  Chief-justice 
of  England ;  and  on  him  were  conferred,  in  1881, 
the  powers  of  the  Lord  Chief-justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  that  division  of  tite  court  being  alMdished. 
Puisne  (I.e.  lesser  or  ordinary')  jndgra  in  all  divi* 
sions  of  the  lli;.'li  Court  Itear  tbe  title  of  JusttoOb 
and  arc  spoken  of  as  '  .Mr  Justice  Smith,'  i\;c. 

Jnstlce^eneral,  Lord,  the  highest  judge  in 
Scotland,  also  called  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Conrt  of  Session  (q.v.).  Next  to  him  ranks  the 
L»»nl  Justice  clerk.    Se<«  Ji  sTlt  iAltV  (  Mi  nr. 

Justice  of  the  l»eare.  In  1264  the  name 
eustos  pactM  aiqiears  for  the  tirst  time  in  English 
history.  Until  the  thirty  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  R<Iwanl  III.  the  ofRcers  n|)|Ktinted  In  earh  eoanty 

to  nniintain  intertial  onler  uere  invariably  descrils'^l 
n«  ginirdian^  or  i  <>ii.'-er\ ators  of  the  ]»eace.  Mrigiii- 
ally  roval  nominrr-.,  the  con«<'rvatorH  of  tii«'  piai-e 
were  after  the  lilih  year  of  Ivlward  1.,  chosen  lat 
least  occasicmally )  by  the  whole  comniunitv  in  the 
eoontv  ct>nrt,  under  the  instructi<«s  of  Uie  king 
oonveyed  by  the  ahoiifT.  Bat  after  tlie  deiweition 
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of  Edwai'l  II.  till-  Hitpointnient  of  spcH-ial  custoda 
pacts  waa  urdaiued  by  parliaiiietit  (1  Edward  III. 
stAt.  2,  chap.  16).  The  right  of  oli-ction  thas  taken 
nwny  from  tlte  people  was  soou  vested  in,  and  has 
>.-vt.'r  siuce  been  enictsed  by,  the  sovereign.  While 
tlie  power  of  np]M>ialiag  jutaflM  of  tbs  peace  now 
praetically  Ix^^lougs  to  the  Lord  Chaaeellor,  it  must 
be  cleiiily  undemtoixl  that  the  commiMtion  of  the 
|w«ice  i«  in  (heoiy  tin-  (jueen's  coiiiiiii*»sion,  and 
tliat  the  Loril  ( "liaiicellor  ha.>*  no  .hulIi  authoiity 
over  jii-tticos  6f  the  peace  m  be  posaeases  over 
ju<l>;i-8  uf  tlieeounty  coitrtH.  The  fouctioBs  of  the 
cmtodes  pacis  amminted  in  1327  were  rapidly  And 
widely  oxtendea  bv  aulMequent  l^jalatKm ;  and 
36  Edward  III.  stat.  1,  chap.  12,  gave  for  the  first 
time  to  the  old  euslodai  piuna  their  familiar  modem 
name.  In  1590  a  new  funu  of  commimion  was 
agreed  upon,  in  which  all  the  particnlara  formerly 
spei'iticd  fiitiii  a  iiiiiiil)L"r  of  H(atiil«!<  were  ciimpre- 
lieiided  ill  words  uf  general  description.  This  was 
preneuted  to  the  chaucellor,  accepted,  sealedi  and 
with  alight  variatione  hae  eontinued  in  nee  ever 
•Inee.  Uader  Rlehard  IL  jviUoea  of  the  peace 
attending  quarter  seiisiona  were  entitled  to  4«.  a 
day,  pnyaldn  oat  of  the  tines  and  amerciamenta  at 
»U' li  M  -  i  114.  It,  appoarn,  liuwover,  lliat  these 
pay iu*-'!!!--?  "ere  often  made  out  «f  tlie  eiiioIument*< 
of  the  Hhcriir,  and  tliey  were  aboliiilied.  Tlie  ofHce 
of  juiitice  of  the  peace  has  aiace  been  eutiie^ 
gratuitous ;  but,  after  the  coaveitioti  of  th*  Ma> 
atabulary  into  police,  atipendiarjr  magiatrateR  exer- 
cising,' a  summary-  jurisdietiotl  not  ttliKlte  that  of 
the  j^l^lioe«  have  l>ccn  appointed  in  all  large  citiof 
and  in  many  larm'e  towns.  Jbe  oliice  of  justice  of 
the  peace  si-eni-i  to  have  been  held  oo  lavecal  occa- 
sions by  a  lady. 

It  is  tnipoA-nible  here  to  trace  minutely  the  history 
of  the  multiforions  duties  which  have  atdifl'ercnt 
periods  iHicn  diMluuwfld  by  the  justieee  of  tlie 
peace.  The  atatvte  11  Heniy  VII.  chap.  3,  enabled 
them  to  determine  all  offenoes  except  treason  and 
felony  witliout  a  jury  upon  iufunnatiun  in  the 
kingM  name.  But  this  act  was  repealed  in  the 
fiixt  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
when  the  ilareboncs  Parliament  ma<le  marriage  a 
pitl^y  dvil  contract,  justices  of  the  peace  were 
empowered  to  hear  the  mutoal  deolaraoona  of  the 
oontraeting  parties.  Tbiw  were  anthorleed  by 
their  comuiiiwion,  and  still  nave  power,  to  receive i 
information  with  rcgaixl  to  any  indictable  otienee.  I 
They  were  also  invoHted  with  iiniiortant  adminis- 
trative function.4,  such  the  licenning  of  ale- 
houses and  the  ap|M)intmcntof  overseers  of  tlie  poor 
or  surveyors  of  highways ;  and  as  local  authority 
they  transacted  the  chief  county  busliMaa,  COtt' 
troUed  the  county  police,  and  levied  tin  county 
ratet.  The  snmmaiy  rariadietion  of  inirtjoes  of 
the  peace  has,  however,  been  delined  anu  restricted 
by  recent  kvl-slation,  and  the  Local  Govtirumcnt 
Act  of  1888  lias  transferred  to  the  new  county 
councils  most  of  tlie  admiuistnUive  powers  for- 
merly exercised  by  the  county  justices  in  quarter 
MMiona.   Sec  CorsTY,  and  Qi'aktkr  Sessions. 

There  are  two  classes  of  justices  of  the  peace — 
thoae  exercising  inrisdietion  witliin  ooantiee,  and 
thoM  appointed  tor  boronghs.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  1H8'2,  -oct.  158,  borough 
justice!!  have  no  authority  to  act  at  general  or 
quarli  r  •.<'>-,iiins  for  tlie  county.  Ctmnty  ju.<itice9, 
on  the  other  liand,  have  priinA  /tuac  con<Mrrent 
jurisdiction  within  any  borougli  which  forn*  pait 
of  the  county.  This  |u«samptioQ  b,  however, 
repelled  where  the  bonragh  charter  contains  an 
express  clause  to  the  contraiy — called  a  non  intra- 
mitler  clau!^— and  the  borough  has  its  separate 
eourt  of  quarter  sessions.  A^'  iin,  in  the  case  of 
iMrough  justices  no  special  qualilicati<m  bevoud 
that  Si  neidenoe  in  or  within  seven  milea  of  IhA 


borough  is  required.  H  it  a  county  instice  mus-t 
have  an  estate  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  long 
leasehold  in  England  or  Wales  of  the  clear 
annual  value  of  £100,  or  a  levendon  expectant 
on  leases  for  lives  of  £300  »  yw.  By  S&  and 
39  YicL  chap.  64,  it  baa  now  been  farther  m»- 
vided  that  a  i>er8on  shall  be  deemed  qnalifiea  te 
be  appointed  a  county  justice  who,  being  of  foil 
age,  has  for  the  sjiace  of  two  years  immediately 

Preceding  \n'<  appointment  Iwen  the  occupier  oi  a 
weUing-bouse  assessed  to  the  inliabited-buuse 
duty  at  a  value  of  not  lees  than  £100,  and  shall 
have  been  rated  to  all  rates  and  taxes  in  respect 
of  such  premises.  No  shojff  can  act  during  hia 
shrievalty  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in 
which  he  is  sherifT ;  and  no  person  can  l>«>  appointed 
to  act  during  bankruptcy.  The  ottid  ci  juslU^' 
of  the  peace,  lK>ing  conferred  by  the  iruwii,  snU 
sist.s  only  during  the  plea.sure  of  the  soverei;.ui. 
The  commission  appoints  all  the  persona  nanie<{ 
therein  to  kovp  tlie  peace  in  the  counter  specilio!. 
and  any  two  or  mora  of  them  to  inqnire  of  and 
detenmne  offeneea  committed  In  sndi  eoanty ;  in 
which  number  some  particular  justices  with  legal 
or  special  qualifications  were  formerly  directed  to 
he  ahvays  inclmled,  ami  no  business  was  to  l»e  done 
without  their  presence.  The  words  of  the  coiauiut- 
aion  ran  quorum  aliquem  vtgtnuu  A,  B,  C,  D,  Ac. 
WMMfi  «M*  voiumm;  and  the  persons  so  named 
wen  called  joatieea  of  tlie  quorum.  It  is  now, 
however,  the  pmctiee  to  inelode  neari;y  all  of  the 
jniitlces  In  the  elanse. 

The  functioM.s  of  jufdic»»M  of  tlir  T>.-aee  are  |>art!y 
adrnini.strative  anil  partiv  jn  ii!  nil  The  foniier, 
wljich  ^'.■ere  exercised  ;i.t  7.1.  .'.'/  '  •'■■loiis,  \i^i-t\  to 
embrace  a  grtwt  variety  of  .subject*i,  but  iduce  liie 
Local  Government  Act,*  1888,  sect.  3,  are  now  prac- 
tically restricted  to  the  licensing  of  ale-houses  and 
the  appointment  of  overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
control  of  the  pirfice  in  counties  will  henceforth  be 
nndertaken  by  a  joint  committee  <^  the  county 
council  and  of  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions. 
The  latter  fall  into  three  clitM'H*.  ( I )  The  juirtice 
of  the  peace,  like  the  ancient  rousfn-atur  jxinx,  is 
enipowere«l  to  j)riserve  the  peace,  to  suppress  riots 
ana  afTrayn,  to  take  security  for  good  tiehavionr. 
antl  to  order  the  apprehension  and  committal  er 
criminals.  (2)  At  petty  $ean'om  the  justices  are 
enabled  to  try  certain  minor  offences  summarily 
and  without  a  jury.  (3)  The  commission  of  the 
]>eace  authorises  any  (wo  or  more  ju-«ticc8  to  hear 
and  detennine  certJiin  ^rraverand  indictable  otrene^ 
nt  quarter  sr SSI iiii.i.  The  8tatut«  34  Ivlwanl  111. 
chap.  1,  contirming  18  iiUiward  III.  stat.  2, 
chap.  2,  enabled  iu-^lices  of  the  peeeo  to  tty  at 
quarter  sessions  alt  feloniea  and  tiewMBea  whAt<>o- 
ever  committed  within  the  county.  Oomnaniti  v<-l> 
recent  legislation  lifu*  expreswly  excepteti  from  tlie 
juriiwliction  ot  <|iiarlcr  hessions  the  most  serious 
ofTences  in  the  criniin  i  l  I  i\v,  such  as  murder,  per- 
jury, forgery,  bigamy,  alwliiction,  &c,,  and  only 
the  smaller  misdemeanours  and  felonies  are  now 
triable  at  tliese  courts.  The  orders  and  convietioaa 
of  justices  out  of  seasions  can  he  appealed  agniinek 
to  omtier  cewioiie ;  and  an  order  made  at  quarter 
seanona  may  aa  a  ||Mieral  rule  be  lenukved  into  the 
Queen's  Deiich  Division  of  the  Higb  Cuait  bjy  writ 

of  certiorari. 

As  to  the  liability  of  a  jiistii'e  of  the  peace,  in 
the  case  ot  a  justice  actiii<.'  erronei>u:tly  witliin  his 
jurisdiction,  an  action  will  not  lie  without  an 
express  allegation  and  proof  of  malice  and  want  of 
reasonable  or  probable  cause.  In  the  case  <rf  U 
justice  who  either  has  no  jurisdiction  or  cxccfds 
It,  no  sucli  allegation  or  proof  is  required,  but  no 
action  can  be  1iioui;ht  in  regard  to  a  conrietMl 
or  order  till  it  has  i>ccu  quashed  upon  apii«aL 

In  Hootland  the  duty  of  eolleeting  evidence  for 
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yoaceution  of  erituinals  rented  ori^nally  upon 
the  jnalioe-elerk  and  the  sherifl*.  Whnn  it  was 
proposed  to  hold  a  criniinal  inquiry,  the  shcritf, 
nnoer  the  anthority  of  a  writ  iasoed  bv  tbo  jiMti- 
dar,  sammoned  the  best  and  most  capabl*  tnMl  of 
each  buryli,  town,  .iml  li.irony  within  his  shire  to 
ap|>ear  before  the  ju'^tire  clerk  ami  tfive  infornia 
tion  of  till'  cririifn  Anwi  within  their  resjxM •  t i v o 
bounds.  Tlujs  being  done,  it  lay  with  the  jUHtice- 
cii5rk  to  digest  the  materiaJs  thus  returned  to  him, 
and  to  nuiuw  np  from  them  a  roll  of  the  ofTenders' 
names,  aad  *  Ale  of  ditta^r.  or  indictroents  for  bring- 
ina  those  persona  to  josttee.  When  Ihe  Scotch  cir- 
emt  system  was  reorganiaed,  a  more  regiilar  and 
etToctive  method  of  taking  'dittay'  was  adoptoil ; 
the  act  of  1587  cmiiowcreathe  kin^,  on  the  ad%'ice 
of  his  chanct'llor.  trfji.siirer,  :iud  justice-cierk,  to 
appoint  'honourable  and  worthie  pereons  ...  in 
earles,  lordes,  barronnes,  knighte.  uid  special 
I  landed,  espeiimentod  in  tha  lovable  laws 
graes  of  the  realme,  aetaall  Indwellen  in 
Hhircs  ...  to  be  constant  and  continual 
vp-takers  of  dittay.'  This  is  the  first  statute  deal- 
ing with  the  iaMtitutioa  of  justices  of  the  pcaro  in 
Scotland.  The  oHioe  wan  furtiier  rei^uhiteil  hv  acta 
in  1609,  1617,  and  1661.    The  form  of'  c(.m- 

mlMiww  in  practically  identical  with  that  wliich 
was  eettled  ior  use  in  Kn;^!and  in  1590.  There  is 
no  property  mialifioation  m  SooUand }  bnl  under 
6  Geo.  IV7  cnap.  48.  sect  <7.  a  ioUeitor  eannot 
be  nominated  n  justice  of  the  peace  for  any 
coimtv  in  which  he  i-<  practising.  By  19  ajul 
20  Vfct.  iliap.  48,  -Hcct.  4,  the  disqualilication 
does  not  extend  to  wriieiii  or  procurators  who 
may  be  elected  magistrates  or  deans  of  guild 
in  any  buT)^  The  funclioiis  of  iuatioes  are 
partlv  admtnlrtntive  and  nartly  jadiciaL  The 
Lo«I  GorennMnfe  (Sootlaad)  Act,  18M,eeot  II. 
has  tnuwferrad  to  tihe  new  eoopty  eooneih  the 

rawem  and  duties  of  the  jasticen  in  relation  to  the 
diowing  subjects :    ( I )   the   execution  a«  local 
authority  of  tlie  act.-*  relating  to  ;,';i>  iin  tcrH,  ex- 

Slusive  substances,  weighti*  an<i  meaisureH,  habitual 
rankanla,  and  wild  Inrds :  ( 2 )  the  appointment 
of  visitors  of  pablie,  private,  or  district  lunatic 
an^tams;  and  (3)  the  registration  of  the  rolee  of 
•cientifie  societies  under  6  and  7  Vict.  chap.  36. 
A*  in  England,  the  ju.<itiees  have  still  authority  in 
regani  to  the  licentttn^'  of  ale  hnuse.'*,  the  mlmini.'*- 
tration  of  the  poor  laws,  \c.  The  jurLniHction  of 
junticos  of  tht"  pcice  i-i  ]>artly  cini  ami  jmrtly 
criminaL  la  civil  questions  between  master  and 
S4>r^'ant  they  have  jurisdiction  to  any  amount. 
The  justicee  «aa  entertain  applicationa  for  the 
aliment  of  bastard  ehildraa.  The  civil  jnriadietion 
of  the  justiceit  U  now  practically  superseded  by 
that  of  the  shorifT  rourt,  nnlens  to  the  limited 
extent  allowed  by  the  Small  IVht  .\ct  (12  ami  I'A 
Vict.  chap.  34).  There  in  no  trace  in  Scotland  of 
trial  with  a  jury  before  ju-nticps  of  the  j>f>ace,  lut 
in  England  at  Quarter  sesiiiuns.  The  ordinary 
criminal  joriitdietlMI  of  joatioe*  ii  eonfined  to 
hraaehee  of  the  peaee^  petlgr  thefts,  and  trifling 
aasaalts.  pottishabfe  by  a  small  floe  and  imprison- 
ini»nt.  .\  vari<'ty  nf  iif-nal  Btatut««  have  conferrt^l 
niwin  the  ju^tir**?*  of  tim  peace  jurii«diction  in 
relation  to  tlie  revenue,  highway-^,  lishings,  and 
public  liou^fM.  In  Irelnnd  the  ju.stice  occupies 
practically  iIm-  <iinc  jM>-<iiiiiii  ils  in  England. 

The  iniiittttiuii  of  justices  of  the  peace  exUts  in 
thn  United  States  «f  Aneriea.  In  some  of  the 
elates  those  nsnMntes  are  uipoioted  by  the 
executive.  In  others  tliey  are  elected  by  the  {leople 
.in  !  conirTiiswioni'd  l>v  tlie  executive ;  in  some  ci-ca 
tticy  hold  ollice  during  giKxl  l»ehaviotir.  hut  iu-»  a 
general  rule  they  are  ai<point<'<l  for  a  liniit<il  periixl. 
nee  Boavier'a  Law  DtcUomary  and  Poore's  redtreU 
mull  atmte  OmdUtiUoM. 


JusTiciis'  Clerk.— The  justices'  clerk  in  an  officer 
appointed  by  jtuticcs  of  the  peace  in  England  ( who, 
altiiougli  not  themselves  trained  lawj'ers,  are  yet 
eaUed  npon  to  adwinietor  many  branches  of  tlie  law ) 
to  8«^t  them  fat  the  disehaive  of  their  duties,  to 
ad\i-*e  tlifiu  an  to  points  of  law  and  practice,  to 
take  iiiinuti'H  of  the  jiroceedings  in  every  case,  to  re- 
t<'i\e  aiiil  tr;iriKniit  linen,  I'^c.  Everv  clerk  appointed 
after  the  parsing  of  the  .lusticea'  C'lerkH  Act,  1877, 
unless  he  hss  previously  held  a  similar  appoint* 
ment  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  foarteen  yeais,  is 
required  (a)  cil^  to  he  a  harrister  of  not  less 
than  fourteen  years'  standing,  or  a  solicitor  to  the 
Supreme  Count  of  Judicature,  or  (6)  to  have  ser^-ed 
for  not  less  than  «even  yearH  a»  a  clerk  to  a  pnlioo 
or  Htipendiarj'  magistrate,  or  to  a  metropolitan 
police  court,  or  to  Dm-  uf  tlie  police  run rt.s  of  the 
City  of  London.  Under  the  Mime  statute  justioes' 
clerks  receive  a  fixed  salary  instead  of  deriving 
their  remnnsralAon,  as  formerly,  from  the  eoan 


Ja8tlC68«  Lords.  Since  the  Norman  Conquest 
it  has  been  the  occasional  practice  in  England  for 
the  sovereign  to  nominate  one  or  more  persons  to 
exercise  the  chief  jjowers  of  government  during  his 
tempotaiy  absence  from  the  kinedom.  At  first 
this  do^  was  imposed,  prindpaUy  althoogh  not 
perhaps  eselnslvefy,  npon  the  jnstietar.  Bnt 
when,  aft<T  the  death  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the 
functions  of  the  justiciar  were  gradually  distrib- 
ut«Nl  and  his  office  itMcIf  wa-*  prai  t  i -ully  alMili-.!icd, 
rtijit(ii/(.i  n  i/nioT  '  lonis  justicea  '  were  appointed  to 
govern  tiie  realm  during  the  sovereign's  alwence. 
The  Engliiih  sovereigrm  from  Edward  VI.  to 
James  11.  were  never,  while  actually  reigning, 
abosttt  from  England  at  all;  and  William  III.  ui 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  invariably  left  Qneen 
Mary  to  dixcharge  the  dutien  of  vicerf)y  when 
ho  went  to  the  Continent.  Hut  after  the  death 
of  Mary  Inrd.''  iu>ti>-t'?i  apitear  to  have  l>een 
ai){M)int<Ml  under  the  great  weal,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  ki>>g>*  absiince,  nve  times  between  1695  and 
1609.  "The  names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buy  and  the  Lord  Chanedlor  were  usually  placed 
at  the  head  of  these  eommitwions.  The  Act  of 
Settlement  (IS  and  19  Will.  III.,  chap.  2)  pro- 
vided '  that  no  iierwm  who  nhall  hereafter  come  to 
the  crown  nhalf  go  out  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Iicliiii  l  without  consent  of  i>arlianient ; '  but  this 
clause  waj*  re^H?ale«l  by  1  (»eo.  I.  chap.  61  ;  and 
(rtwrge  I.  during  live  of  hi«  ali«ences  from  Eng- 
land (1719,  1790^  1783,  1785*  1787)  left  hnds 
justioes  to  represent  hfan.  Binllar  spnointments 
were  maile  by  George  II.  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Caroline;  and  Oe<jrge  IV.  on  his  vl^it  to  Han- 
over in  \\2\  dt>lc;.;ate«l  hin  authoritv  to  nineteen 
guaniians.  of  whom  the  Duke  of  ^  ork.  heir-pre- 
sum|iti\e,  wn*  one.  During  the  n-ign  of  Victoria 
the  (iriipriety  of  an  ap^Huntment  of  lords  josticee 
was  twice  considereii— on  occasion  of  tlie  nqwl 
vi»«it  to  Fraooe,  and  in  1845,  when  the  <te«Hi  wao 
pre|iAriug  to  visit  Germany:  end  on  the  latter 
occiu>ion  an  int<'rcsting  tli>cuv<ion  tiM>k  itla<'e  in 
the  House  of  I^ords.  The  \ii'\v  taken  liy  l^inl 
(  liiiiicelhir  Lsmilmrsl  wa.-.  th.U.  alth'iii;jh  I  he  great 
seal  could  not  Ik;  use<l  out  t)l  tiie  realm,  mandat4>s 
of  the  sovereign  given  by  sign-manual  out  of  the 
realm  were  valid,  and  that  it  wat>  'in  the  breast 
of  the  sovorBiga,'  on  goin^  ahroa«i.  to  aup<jint 
rcpresentativeo  Of  aot,  OS  might  be  deemed  for  tlio 
public  goixl.  This  debate  prartirally  settled  the 
i|u>-linn,  and  the  noniinatinn  of  lunlu  ju.HticcH  ha.n 
fallen  into  di--.ui-Mid<'.  Tln'«<>  apistintinents  weic 
Usually  nitt4i<-  liy  h  lt<Ts  jMitent  under  the  j,'ii'iit  ^t-ul, 
but  in  one  or  two  cases  parliaiueotary  oonhrmation 
of  the  |H>wer^  ooofomd  by  the  Idogls  anthority 
was  obtain«-d. 

The  power  to  cwato  poois  has  only 
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t4elcgatc<l — hy  Charles  I.  in  favour  of  Lmd  Her- 
bert, afterwards  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  in  1044. 

Lonb  jllBtiOM  have  snmetimes  been  api)oint«il  to 
eany  on  the  goveninient  of  Ireland  in  place  nf  a 
viceroy  t  bat  In  modem  timee  thii  has  only  been 
done  durin;;  occasional  absences  of  tlie  lord  lieu- 
tenant, or  in  tlie  interval  between  the  deniiHe  of 
one  lord  lieiitenjint  and  the  anpointnienr  of  In?. 
Hitcce^isor.  These  lonU  justices  nave  usually  been 
tlie  Primate,  the  Lord  ChanoaUor,  and  the  Goni- 
luandcr  of  the  Forces, 

LOKUS  JUSTlCliS  OF  TUB  CiOURT  OK  APPEAL.— 

In  1811  it  was  fonnd  that  the  work  devolving  on 
Lord  Chancellor  Bldon  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 

and  at  thf  same  time  as  Supreme  .Iud;;p  of  .Appeal 
in  the  IliniNcof  Lonls,  was  too  severe  for  iiis  Mtrenuth. 
After  con^ideralile  lii-eii^sion  it  waH  decided  to 
appoint  a  new  judge,  under  tiie  title  of  vice  chan- 
cellor, to  perform  part  of  his  dntie»  ;  and  in  1851 
Lord  John  Kussell  introduced  into  the  Houne  of 
Commons  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Court  of 
Chancer}'.  This  statate  ( 14  and  15  VicU  cbaA,  83) 
transferred  tlie  entire  juriraietion  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor a.H  head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  t"  a  new 
tribunal  calle«l  the  Court  of  .Appeal  in  Cliaiut  ry, 
The  nuMulwrw  of  this  court  were  lln'  I^iril  <'hati 
celior  himself,  and  two  other  judges  who  \\ere 
required  to  be  at  tlie  date  of  weir  uiipointinent 
barriateri  of  not  le^t  than  fifteen  years'  standing, 
took  rank  and  precedence  next  after  the  Lord 
Chief-baron  of  the  Excheqver,  and  were  >^led 
Lords  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Anpeal  in  Chan- 
cery. Shortlv  afterwards  the  lortiH  justices  were 
'entrusted  with  the  care  and  cust^Mly  of  lunatics 
by  warrant  umler  the  t^uecri's  sign  manual.'  The 
Judicature  Acts  established  a  new  Court  of  Appeal 
(■ee  Appeal),  in  which  there  are  fonr  ex  officio 
memben — ^tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  CTiief- 
juatioe,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  President 
of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division — 
and  five  ordinary  memliers,  who  are  called  'lords 
justice.^'  after  tlieir  predecef^ors  in  the  old  Court 
of  Appeal  ill  Chancery.  The  lords  justices  are 
now  merely  iiienibcrH  of  the  C«urt  of  Apm^al,  and 
have  no  original  jurisdiction  in  the  Chancery 
Divbion.  Their  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  however, 
nmaina  ■ubatautiaUy  unaltered;  and  by  aeethMi 
51  of  the  Jodieatnre  Aet  of  1878  tney  were 
appointed  a<lditional  iudges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  so  that  they  might  exercise  it  more 
eirectively,  by  the  aid  of  all  that  ori;;inal  juris- 
diction in  Chancery  wliicli  was  formerly  auxiliary 
to  the  jurisdiction  in  lunacy.  The  lords  justices 
ooeaaionally  sit  as  additional  jud|^  of  the  High 
CUvit  of  «MUtice.  When  acting  in  this  capacity 
they  are  bound  by  the  ju<lginent  of  a  Divuional 
Court,  even  altliougli  they  may  disapprove  of 
it,  an<l  would  have  mvened  it  u  the  Court  of 
AppeaL 

MwMtUuy  Court*  the  higlieet  criminal  court 
in  Scotland.  Its  judges^  are  seven  of  the  judges  of 
the  Ckinrt  of  Session  (q.v.) — viz.  the  Lon I h  Presi- 
dent and  .fusticc  clerk,  and  five  others  ap|Miinted 
by  iiatent.  It  sits  u.sually  in  t^linburgh,  but  also 
lioluH  circuit  courts-t  twice  a  year  in  a  numlwr  of 
towns,  fonr  times  at  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Al>erdeen, 
and  six  times  in  Glaigow,  the  kingiiom  being 
divided  for  that  purpoee  into  three  diviaion*  or 
cirenits.    The  jurisiUetion  embraces  all  erimee 

whatever;  ruil  it  lui  n]»pellate  court  as  renrds 
inferior  criminal  tnlmnals.  Its  decisions  are  nnal, 
there  being  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

JnHttflable  Homicide  is  the  killing  of  a 

human  l>etng  without  incurring  legal  gnilt,  as  where 
a  man  who  has  l>een  duly  sentenced  is  hanged; 
where  one,  in  self-defence,  necessarily  kills  aaothcf 
to  preeerre  hii  own  life,  &e. 


Jn.stin,  sumamed  the  Martyr,  one  of  the 
earliest  aiul  most  distinguished  apologists  of  the 
Christian  church,  was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapoli% 
the  ancient  Siehem,  iu  Samaria.  He  was  bcaa 
probably  near  the  year  100  A.l>.  Hie  fiftther  Priaeue 
was  a  lieatheBt  and  Justin  was  e<lncated  in  the 
religion  of  his  father.  He  became  an  ardent 
student  of  the  iiliiK>si)]iliy  of  his  age.  be;,'inning 
\\  lib  the  sch(K)l  of  ilie  Stoics,  but  linallv  aillicrin;;  to 
that  of  the  I'latonists.  His  conversion  t^i  ("liri^>- 
tianitv  lieaecrilies  in  one  place  to  the  fimmesit  of 
the  CnristiMl  martrre,  in  another  to  a  chance  meet- 
ing with  a  ▼cnerahM  stranger,  who  directed  him  to 
the  study  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  through 
them  to  the  great  Christian  tt  aclu  r  wIioth  they 
foretold.  After  his  convei-^ion  be  retained  the  garb 
of  a  ]iliil()sn]ibcr,  and  appears  to  have  wanderetl  from 
place  to  place,  as  we  find  him  dLsputing  at  Epbesoi 
and  Home,  if  not  in  other  cities  also.  His 
martyrdom  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  some 
time  between  148  and  165,  but  the  story  rests  OB 
no  sure  histaiical  evidence.  The  works  of  Jortfa, 
although  not  very  Tolnminons,  are  highly  interest* 

iiiL'  and  important.  The  only  l>ook8  SKribed  to 
him  with  certainty  are  two  Aj'o/offiis  for  tk( 
Christ iinis,  the  fir-i  (  the  dutc  is  a  imitU'rol'  lontio- 
veray,  and  has  been  place<l  anywhere  U-tween  138 
and  100)addres8ed  'to  Antoninus  I^ius,'  the  second 
(perhaps  an  appendix  to  the  iiret)  *to  the  RomaB 
senate;'  and  a  Dkdtomn  wUk  TVmiAo  ike  Jew 
(date  perhaps  between  155  and  164).  Which  professes 
to  be  the  record  of  an  actual  two  days'  disjmtation 
lield  at  Eidicsiis.  The.se  are  extant  in  two  MSS. 
only,  wiiiih  agree  very  chiscly  with  each  other; 
one  is  at  I'aris  {date  I'AM),  the  other  (dale  1541) 
in  the  Phillipps  Library  at  Cheltenham.  The 
SpeeehitttiU  Greeks  is  poodUy  Justin^ ;  the  oUmt 
works  once  ascribed  to  him  are  certainly  aparimna. 

The  first  edition  of  his  worio  is  thai  otBobeiiSltplMBS 
(Paris,  1551).  The  Benedietioe  edition  of  Jnstm,  bjr 
Msrsn,  mppeared  h)  1742;  and  Otto's— the  best— »t  Jens 
(3  vols.  1842-17;  Sd  ed.  1876  tt  $eq.).  There  are  good 
trsnslations  of  Justin  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathert  (1K61 ) 
and  Clarke's  AnU-Nicme  lAbmry  (1868).  and  a  popular 
aooonnt  in  The  ChrUtian  Faihtrt.  Bee  also  nionosraphs 
by  Semisch  ( lln>sl«u,  1840^2 ),  Aub^  ( Paris,  1875 ),  Eneel- 
hardt  ( Eriang.  1.S7H  ),  and  IJinhop  Kaye  (  ncwcd.  18K8);  aad 
Donaldson, //Mf.  of  Christ,  Lit.  nwi  lUh-im,,  (  viil.  ii.  IHt'rf?). 

JnstlOf  a  Roman  historian  who  tlouri.shed,  in 
all  prdiabilit>r,  in  the  3<1  or  4th  century,  althoil|^ 
some  assign  bint  an  earlier  date.  His  JSuUirinrmm 
;  Philippicarwn  Libri  XLIV.  is  a-  selection,  rather 
j  than  an  abridgment,  from  the  Hutoria  Philippiem 
of  TroguB  Pompeius,  a  work  now  lost,  and  so  called 
from  its  ln'ing  in  the  fii-st  in^taIu■t'  a  hi-tury  of  the 
Macedonian  nionarchy,  but  really  a  kind  of  histoni' 
of  the  world  dow  n  to  the  Konian  conrjue.st  of  the 
East.  There  are  editions  by  Diibner  ( 1831 ),  Hartwig 
(1800),  and  RilMflOBSK 

Jnstin  I.  and  II.  See  Bvzantixe  Empire. 

Jnstinian  I.  Flavins  Anicins  Justbiiann*. 
nejdiew,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  the  Eiiipen>r 
Juxtin,  was  liorn  in  482  or  483  in  the  viilsge 
of  Tauresium,  in  Illvria.  His  origual  nauM  was 
Upranda.  Although  of  obsem  pmntacsb  and 
indeed  slava-bom,  ne  shared  the  success  of  Ms 
maternal  uncle,  Justin,  being  invited  at  an  early 
age  to  Const.mtino)de,  where  he  received  a  care  fnl 
education.  When  his  uncle  aKsunu'd  the  purj'lc 
in  518  he  appointed  Justinian  commander-in  cld>-f 
of  the  army  of  Asia.  Hl«*  tastes,  however,  inclin 
ing  him  rather  to  civic  pursuits,  he  declined  this 
appointment,  and  remained  attawed  to  Hm  coaii 
of  Constantinople.  In  521  he  WW  MOMd  contul* 
and  during  the  remaining  yean  of  the  reign  of  hit 
nncle  he  cftntinuril  lo  cvercisc  great  influence. 
In  527  the  Km|H>ror  Justin,  by  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  proclaimed  him  his  partner  ia  the  empire. 
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Jastin  sarviTed  this  8t«]>  bat  fottr  monthfl,  and 
in  the  Mune  year  Jwtiniaii  waa  prodaimed  sole 
emperor,  and  erowned  alooft  wHn  hit  wife,  the 

fauioii-^  T!i''0(I()ni,  wlidiii,  <ii<>pit<>  of  lier  more  tliaii 
duliii)U>  unUvi'ili'Mls  ail  actreiw,  he  hful  rriisetl 
Ui  tliL'  position  of  liis  wife.  Justinian,  on  liin  fK-cc*- 
«ion,  was  in  fortv  Hftli  year.  His  reign,  which 
extend»«  over  thirty -ei}'ht  years,  is  the  nlo^t  Krilliant 
in  the  hUtoryof  the  late  empire.  AlUiough  liini- 
■elf  wHbout  the  taste  or  the  capacity  for  military 
command,  he  had  the  sood  fortune  or  the  akiJl  to 
select  tlie  ablest  f^neraifi  of  the  last  days  of  Roman 
Tiiilitarv  a-ri  iw!oii«\v.  Under  the  din'otion  of  liis 
genemlH.  ;uiil  esiKfially  of  the  cflelimt^'d  Nann-n 
( (J.  \ .  i  jiiiii  lU'liwiiiuK  ( t[.  V. ).  Ills  rci'^n  may  he  snid 
to  have  restored  the  H«>nian  empire,  at  least  in  out- 
ward app4.-arHnce,  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  to  ha\'e 
leiinitea  the  East  and  West  nntlor  a  single  rule. 
In  bit  first  war— that  with  Persia— he  eoneluded  a 
treaty  by  which  the  crisis  that  had  so  lon^  threatened 
was  at  least  warded  off ;  but  the  rejoicings  which 
oelehrat'ed  it<»  terinitiatinn  hful,  owiii^'  to  a  domestic 
revolution,  ahnf»«t  prove<l  fatal  to  tlio  authority  of 
Jii-tiiiiuii  liiini^elf.  A  tontlict  of  tlie  Bo-calle*!  lUuc 
and  Cireen  factions  in  the  circus  in  532  was  hut  an 
ontbuntt  of  political  dieeoatent,  which  went  so  far 
•s  to  elect  »  tiuA  enuNiw,  Hypatlm.  Jnstinian 
fatnaelf  wm  etnwk  wiUi  diamay,  and  had  made 
preparations  for  flight ;  bnt  the  vigour  and  deter- 
mination of  Theodora  arrested  the  revolt  Narxcw, 
with  a  relentless  hand,  repre*«ied  the  tumults, 
90,000  victinis  having;,  it  is  wiid,  fallen  in  a  oin^de 
day.  I>\  tlie  arms  of  Ikdisariux,  the  Vandal  king- 
dom of  Africa  wa«  re-annexed  to  the  empire;  and 
the  same  general,  conjointly  with  Nai'HCfi,  restored 
tin  imperial  authority  in  Biune,  in  JKorthein  Italy, 
Mid  la  a  large  pordoB  of  Spain.  One  of  tiie  meet 
extraordinary,  though  in  the  end  inefTective  works 
of  the  reign  of  .fiiNtinian  was  the  vast  line  of  forti- 
fn'.'ition*  which  he  cun-iii iKicd.  mi  t'Tii'Mcil  and 
etrenj;thene<l,  along  tin-  i.i>tein  and  tMUjth  eastern 
frontier  of  his  enipix'.  I'hefte  works  of  defence, 
an<l  tlie  oonstruction  of  many  public  buildings  both 
ill  hiM  capital  nad  la  other  dttee  of  the  empire, 
involved  an  enormous  expenditure,  and  the  nscal 
■dmhiiBttation  of  Justinian,  inconsequence,  pressed 
heav  ily  on  the  public  nnoiircee. 

It  is,  hoM'ever,  iw  a  legislator  that  .luHtiiiiaii  Iuim 
gainetl  his  most  enduring  n-iiown.  Hi.i  ^tnn\  for 
tone  in  obtaining  the  serviceo  of  able  generals  was 
not  greater  than  that  which  attentiml  him  in  the 
field  of  law  and  legialation.  Brilliant  aa  were  the 
triumphs  of  Narsea  and  Bdioarlae,  tiiey  were 
imleed  short-lived  in  comparison  with  the  work 
done  by  the  celebrated  TrilMmian  (q.v.)  and  his 
coadjutors  in  the  way  of  lefoiming  atid  codifying 
the  law.  Immeiliat^^'ly  on  his  accession  Jus- 
tinian set  himself  to  collect  ami  ctslify  the  prin- 
ei\tal  imfterial  eoiutUutioM  or  statutes  enacted 
prior  to,  and  in  Ibiee  at,  the  date  of  his  aceOS 
aioiL  In  this  nqpeet  he  foUowed  the  MMBpla 
•et  by  his  predeeeeaor,  Tbeodoelaa.  Tlie  oode  ia 
l^dch  thes»e  rnnxtitiitiiinM  were  collecteil  was  pub- 
lished in  .Vis  -s*,  iind  it  containcii  a  general  pro- 
»i-i  >ri  liv  wliii  li  .til  itreviniiH  iii)|K>riaI  mart inents 
wer>-  r«'|>«'aled  (  «eo  CtiliK).  But  Justinian  s  am- 
bition in  the  matter  of  consolidating  the  laws  went 
ninch  fnrther.  Imperial  constitutions  made  np  but 
a  comparatively  email  part  of  the  body  of  the  law. 
The  tndic  of  it  ( what  might  be  called  the  rommon 
tttw)  was  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  jwrt'st* — 
l«-  of  text  writero  and  commentators.  Of  thcf 
writings  there  were  at  this  lime  many  hundredH  ot 
r<duiuf-n  in  existence,  and,  owing  to  want  of  ngreo- 
ment  in  the  opinions  of  the  various  writers,  the 
Inw  was  in  a  state  of  great  nncertaintv,  not  to  say 
eonfoaioo.  To  remedy  thia  evil  Jnatiaiaa  leMilvwl 
ifea  ti»  piblieatkn  of  «  rii^  tnatiM  la  whieh 


the  commentaries  and  other  writings  of  the  jariate 
might  be  digested  and  hamionieed.  The  pnfMMap 
tion  of  this  great  work  was  entmsted  to  Tnbonian, 

with  the  a^-i-tanre  nf  Theophilus,  a  celebrated 
profeswir  of  law  at  lii  iy tns  (  niivdeni  lli-yront ),  Juul 
tsvo  other  prnfosiii^,  uini  it  \mls  eompleteil  in  the 
almuMt  incredibly  short  perio<l  of  four  years.  It 
wiLs  publishml  in  fifty  Itooks  under  the  title 
Digeita  or  Pandecta  on  the  31st  of  December  634. 
While  the  Diaest  waa  in  course  of  preparation 
Justiaian  leeoived  on  the  composition  of  a  third 
legal  woilc— viz.  a  svstematic  and  elementary 
treatise  on  the  law  wiiirh  might  serve  as  a  text- 
l)0<ik  for  tlie  use  of  Htudeiit>>  an<l  a.s  an  intm- 
duction  to  the  larger  VMuk.  The  |>iepai'ation  of 
this  was  al.Ho  entrtiste^i  to  Trilsmian  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  having  been  completed  a  few  days 
before  the  Digest,  was  published  in  four  Inrnks  ott 
the  same  day  (31st  December  534 )  under  the  title 
of  JmiUutumes.  It  is  based  upon  the  Institutes 
of  Gains,  and  is  familiar  to  all  modern  lawyers 
under  the  name  of  '  Justinian's  Institutes.'  Mean 
time,  while  Isith  the  /fn/fst  and  the  Instttutfs 
were  Is-ing  pre|»ared,  the  f'luh  of  529  above  men- 
tione<l  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  re- 
published in  534  with  some  alteratioaa,  and  es|)eel« 
ally  with  the  addition  of  fifty  new  eonstitntiona 
( known  as  the  Quinquaginta  DeeUenM)  wMdi  bad 
in  the  interim  been  pronounced  by  Justmian.  This 
new  edition,  in  twelve  1io«)ks,  is  known  as  the 
V<j<lejc  ItepetitcB  Prtehrfionis,  and  is  the  one  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  no  copy  of  the  earlier 
o<slex  lieing  extant.  All  these  works  (Cix/r, 
Difftai,  Itustitute$)  were  written  originally  in  Latin, 
and  all  of  them  were  prapiued  with  care  and  skill, 
and  teatify  to  tba  gnat  abilitjr  of  Tiihonian  and  hia 
eo-editora.  Upon  the  paUSoatioii  of  the  Diifut 
Jnstinian  declared  by  a  constitatlon  that  all  previ- 
f>U8  law  IsMiks  and  decisions  were  to  lie  held  as 
supcrsctled,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  refer  to  them 
in  the  practice  of  the  courts.  During  the  subse- 
(jiient  years  of  his  reign  Justinian  pronounced  from 
time  to  time  several  new  constitutions  or  laws, 
some  of  them  making  very  important  changes  in 
certain  depaftnaata  ^  the  Jaw.  These  (OMMly  ia 


Greek )  wefe  eoHaeled  aad  pahBshed  aader  the  ntle 
of  Nnvrntr  (L«i  'the  Novela*  Of  'New  Works'), 
riiere  were,  so  fir  as  can  ascertidned,  alsmt  170 
of  these  No\  els.  The  Institutes,  I)ige.>il,  (  '(sle,  and 
Novels  together  make  up  what  is  known  as  the 
t'ontUH  J uris  Vivili*. 

"The  character  of  Jnstinian  has  been  ranch  eaa* 
vsssed,  and  opinioaa  are  not  agreed  about  iL  Pro- 
oopins,  in  two  separate  works,  has  painted  him  ha 
very  dilTerent  lights.   Making  allowance,  however, 

for  much  exaggeration  of  nis  abilities  by  con 
t<^mjM>rarA'  writ««n«,  it  may  Ije  said  that  he  oontiii-.iM 
fa^oiiraMy  with  most  of  the  emperors,  whether  i>t 
the  earlier  or  the  later  euipire.    If  his  }M-ivuual 
virtnes  he 
avariea, 
efaaiaeterlstle 

played  undoubted  ability  as  a  laler,  and  in  tho 
main,  jn-^t  and  upright  intentions.  He  died  OQ 
14tli  NoMinlxr  r>(».'i  at  the  age  of  eighty 'thfaBh 
and  in  the  tliirty  eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

A  few  wortis  must  )«  said  alsiut  the  legislative 
reforms  carried  through  by  Justinian.  He  was  not 
only  a  collector  and  coduier  of  the  laws  ;  he  also 
introduced  in  many  directions  the  most  funda- 
mental changes  into  the  substantive  law  itself. 
The  follow  itig  were  the  mi«t  im|H>rtant  change"  : 
I  1 )  He  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slaves  depriv- 
ing their  masters  of  the  power  of  putting  them  to 
death.  He  declared  that  any  one  who  put  a  slave  to 
death  at  his  own  hand  should  W  guilty  of  homicide. 
(8)  He  gnatly  revolutionise*!  the  law  of  iateotate 
aaecestioa  hy  giving  to  coj^nofi  (rektivca  oa  tha 


Iter  or  vne  laier  euipire.    ii  nut  [s-i^uuai 
he  <men  to  doubt  (and  certainly  vanity, 
aad  iBCoastanoy  were  ia  ao  saiaU  degree 
irlBtle  of  him),  be,  on  the  other  hand,  die> 
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mother's  side)  an  equal  share  with  amatt  (reUtives 
on  the  fatlier'a  aide)  of  ihe  aame  aagiMk  The^e 
two  ohutgeB  in  the  law  were  pioliably  in  a  l  arge 
measure  indnccd  bv  the  circnniRtances  of  his  birtn. 
He  made  cousideralile  cliange**  in  the  law  of  divorce 
and  as  to  tlip  pro|M>rty  of  spouses,  and  he  rt'fortiie<l 
civil  procodiire  in  the  way  of  making  it  iiniforni, 
and  introdiicinj;  a  Bj  Htem  of  Kmall  debt  courts. 

See  the  Life  bv  Iiumbert  (Faris,  18A6) ;  by  O.  Bodv 
<6th  ed.  1889) ;  Newmaa,  Boetrine  of  JutUnian  (4th  ed. 
188S)t  Sohr*  ImtmUuMon  Is  A*  JHffM  (18M){  Mak^ 
haad,Jbiii«; 

Jute  and  Jnte  Mannfactiircs.  ^omn 

attempts  on  a  small  scale  to  utilise  jute  fibre  for 
the  mantifacture  of  (•arpct.s  were  made  at  Al)in(;(lon, 
in  Oxfordshin',  about  the  year  1820  or  soon  after 
lib  Bat  it  WHS  at  Dundee,  which  had  lone  been 
«M  ol  tbepnncipal  aeata  of  ttM  Unen  inaostiy. 
that,  in  183S  or  ins,  the  spinnini;  tmi  weaiTing  of 
jute  first  l)egan  to  pvf  prnmiso  of  cnTiiniercial 
snccess.  Tlie  fibre,  then  little  known  in  Europe, 
was  at  first  receivetl  with  Busnieion,  and  for  aome 

Sean  it  was  slowly  and  somewhat  stealtliilv  intro- 
n«ed  M  «  textile  material.    By  the  year  1850, 

however,  the 
naeef  jnte  had 
heeoma  ejclen* 
live,  and  ainoe 
then,  owinj;, 
among  otlier 
things,  to  the 
imp  rovenient« 
in  preparing 
and  spinning 
'^^^te^^k       J  iMchinwy,  the 

V  ^I^iSf  l%.mtJr  manufacture  of 

-^-^M^ii  ."  rapnlly  ex- 

-•      ^  ¥-  }  tenile.l,  iin.l  i« 

now  carried  o?i 
at  Dundee,  tlie 
chief  Heat  of 
the  indofltry, 
on  a  gigantic 
scale.  Jute 
cloth  for 
Gu  n  n  y  biiK* 
(q.v. )  and  for 
native  clothing 
has  long  l>een 
woven  on 
hand-looma  in 
Bensal,  where  the  plants  yielding  the  fihre  are 
eultu'ated.  Since  lR.i7  a  nntnlxT  of  lar^'o  jnt<>- 
mills,  fitte<l  up  with  textile  machinery,  driven  by 
steam-power,  nave  l>een  creotfd  in  the  nci^^lihour- 
hood  ot  Calcutta.  The  comparatively  small  co.Ht  at 
which  jute  can  be  raised  and  manufacture<l  will 
nodonut  secure  itH  ]K>rmanont  »uecefwas  a  textile 
indoatiy;  but  the  fibre  is  deciilcidlv  inferior  to  flax 
in  atniwth  and  eapecially  in  dambuitif. 

Jnte  tt  obtained  from  the  hark  of  two  closely - 
allied  species  of  plants  belon^ring  in  the  linic  tree 
order  (Tiliacea').  One  sp'cies,  Corchnnts  m/t. 
s'lfan's,  is  cu!tivatc<l  in  central  and  eani  15«;n^;iil  ; 
the  other,  C.  olituriits,  i«  grown,  but  to  a  mure 
limited  extent,  in  the  neigh>MMirhood  of  Oalctttta. 
The  former  grows  from  5  to  10  feet,  aometimes  even 
to  14  feet,  in  height,  hot  the  latter  M  rather  a 
amaller  plant.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
two  hi  In  the  form  of  the  fmit,  which  in  ('.  (•((//. 
mdwris  is  globular,  and  in  C.  olitnriiii  mucli  elon- 
gated. Hotli  are  annnalH  with  yellow  tlowcn*. 
aii'l  they  e;iti  be  i  iilti\ated  on  a  loamy  soil 

or  upon  one  of  clay  and  sand.  The  higher  lands 
pradnet  the  lineat  gualities  of  jnte^  Sodi  as 
k  grown  upon  mud-banlu  or  vpon  aahmortted 
lanm  it  mostly  larger  and  ooaiaen  Tlw  Mnraig 


Juts  ( Corchonu  eapiuiarii) : 
■rflomr;  fruit. 


time,  which  is  regulated  by  the  nature  and  nod- 
tum  of  the  aoil,  exteada  fiom  Mardi  to  Jaaa 
When  the  plants  flower,  which  they  do  in  aone 

places  in  the  end  of  June,  the  cutting  of  the  cmp 
oegins,  but  tliis  is  often  not  done  till  the  fniit 
is  tonned.  The  harvest  is  not  entirely  finished  till 
OctolHJr,  and  it  is  from  late  reapiiiL'.  with  tlie 
plants  in  seed,  that  coarse  jute  is  obtained,  tlie 
crop  yielding  the  best  fibre  if  cut  during  the  flower 
ing  period. 

Tiie  fibre,  wliich  is  the  inner  bark,  is  separated 
from  the  stem  by  retting — i.e.  steeping  in  water 
(sec  Flax).  Sometimes  the  jnte  is  plaoe«l  in 
rivers,  )mt  more  ^'eneuilly  in  tanks  or  sl*gnaiit 
{xiols.  To  prevent  any  lisk  of  lii-i  oloration  of  th*- 
tibre  in  the  process  the  jute  stalks  in  some  districts 
are  first  stacked  for  a  few  days  to  a^low  the  leaves 
to  decay.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  watv 
need  and  the  cliataaar  of  the  crop,  the  period  ef 
retting  laate  from  two  days  to  folly  Uiree  wedn. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  stop  the  process  as  soon  as 
the  fibre  begins  to  separate  from  the  stem,  other 
wise  it  rapidly  deteriorates.  It  is  believed  that 
retting  weakens  the  tihrc,  and  that  if  it  could  'ne 
separated  from  the  bark  by  some  inex[>en.«ive 
mechanical  process  a  better  quality  of  jute  than  it 
ia  now  poaaiUe  to  obtain  woold  be  aent  into  the 
market. 

The  best  qnalities  of  Jute  aif  of  a  pale  clear 
I  yellow  or  bun  colour,  with  a  silky  lustre,  easily 
spun  and  conipariiti vely  Ktroni;.  Hut  there  are 
at  least  half  a  t-core  of  well-known  commercial 
varieties.  Some  are  bright-coloured,  soft,  and 
strong,  and  such  are  liesi  for  textile  fabrio^ 
Le.  compaimtirely  soft,  for  all  jnte  in  of  a  hard  and 
woody  natomi  Other  kind*  are  ooane  and  atfoag, 
and  raited  for  making  ropes.  One  or  two  varieties 
which  are  of  weak  fibre  are  suited  for  making 
paper.  One  kind,  which  in  long,  soft,  and  fine, 
bill  of  hiid  colour,  is  largely  iwd  for  gunny 

In  order  to  lesaen  the  harsh  and  brittle  character 
of  jnte  it  is  enhjeeted  to  a  softening  procete  on  a 
kind  of  crushing  mangle,  from  cisterns  attached  to 
the  top  of  whieh  oil  and  water  are  at  the  same 
time  sprinkled  evenly  npoo  it.  Formerly  whale- 
oil  was  used  for  this  purpose,  Init  of  late  years  a 
heavy  paraiFm  oil  or  some  similar  mineral  oil  hA» 
Ijeen  largely  substitute*!  for  it,  a  change  which 
caused  a  gi-eat  fall  in  the  ju  ice  of  whale  oil.  The 
mangle  consists  of  fonr  horizontal  rows  of  fioted 
rollers,  9  inches  in  diameter,  between  which  the 
jnte  pMeea  in  a  coatinaona  hurar,  entering  at  one 
end  pistween  the  fiiat  pair  of  vne  two  upper  rows, 
and  coming  out  at  the  opposite  end  between  the 
last  pair  of  the  two  lower  rows.  Besides  simply 
turning  round,  the  rollers  hii\e  also  a  '-li;,'lit  lat«T)il 
motion,  so  that  the  jute  is  thoroughly  <  rushed  or 
nipped.  This  crushing — together  wiib  the  help  of 
the  oil  and  water — softens  tlie  hbre,  and  prepaies 
it  for  the  spinning  processeti. 

Jnte  was  ioiinerliy,  and  ta  a  •audi  calwt 
is  still,  spun  hy  two  diatinet  preeeBaea,  called 
'line'  spinning  and  'tow'  .spinning,  which  cor- 
respond to  those  in  use  for  flax.  The  main 
ililleretice  between  them  is  that  in  line'  spinniri); 
the  hbre  is  lieekled  on  niachiin-  with  heckle- 
Stocks  furnished  with  steel  teeth,  which  dress 
and  separate  the  line  or  best  part  of  tlie  fiWe 
from  the  tow,  or  least  Talnahle  portion.  In  the 
'  tow '  spinning  the  fibre  is  first  oanled  oa  eardiag- 
engines,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  revolving  cylinders.  armtHl  with  card  ]M)ints  or 
pins  of  steel  wire.  What  niaj' l>e  called  the  canl 
mg  proce-.s  of  spinning  is  no  longer  conimed  to 
jute  tow,  but  the  whole  of  the  jute  is  now,  as  a 
rule,  spun  on  this  system— i.e.  it  is  not  heckled  at 
all.  Jnte>fihre  as  obtained  from  the  plant  being 
barn  6  to  7  fwt  long,  and  oflea  oaaaidaiahlj  noai^ 
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it  reqnlrw  to  be  broken  into  len|{tltt  of  from  14  to 

18  inches.  This  is  done  on  tiie  machine  callHl  the 
breakpr  can!,  upon  which  alao  tiio  jute  is  clcnnoii 
and  the  lihres  laid  vunf  or  leas  paralli;!  l>y  llio 
action  of  the  canl  points.  The  jiito  Ipavcs  the 
brcaker-canl  in  the  furin  of  a  continuous  lap  or 
•liver,  3  to  4  iadies  brood,  and  tifteen  of  tliene  are 
dntwa  ook  tmi  delivand  m  a  Rin^le  Blivcr  by  the 
MBond  eudinff  engiBe,  callal  the  finiaher-oord. 
This  nttenafttton  li  aocnmplisheU  by  the  doOlng- 
roUcn*  having  flfteen  timee  tlie  Muiioe  ipeed  of  the 

feedrulkTB. 

The  sliver,  or  rnllifr  slivers,  am  next  takr-n  to 
the  drawing-fntmc,  where  their  li)»res  are  further 
etrmishtenea  and  equalised.  The  drawing-frame 
hM  feed-rollers,  travelling  ffille  with  steel  teeth, 
and  drawing  and  delivery  rollen.  Here  four  nlivers 
from  the  finiihcr  card  are  <Muight  by  the  feed  or 
letalninff  rollerH,  (Mu^sed  through  the  tm\'e11ing 
gills,  and  drawn  out  into  one  sliver  by  the  drawing- 
rollers,  whieh,  as  well  as  the  delivenr'-rttllcrs,  inove 
at  4J  times  the  simmhI  of  tlif  retaining  ri)lli  r^.  The 
■liver  from  the  drawing  ruUers  is,  besides,  usually 
doubled  bv  ]>as«inc  two  of  them  between  the 
deUvecy'Rulen.  Toe  procoM  In  repeated  on  a 
Moond  dimwing-fimme  with  liner  nna  closer  teeth 
than  thoM  on  the  ^lls  of  the  firsts  The  object  of 
doubling  and  drawing  out  the  slivers  so  frcouently 
is  that  the  tliick  place  of  one  sliver  iiuiy  1»'  oor- 
r«»ot«Nl  by  the  tliin  place  of  another,  and  also  that 
the  dillerent  kinds  of  jut«  may  bc  thotonghly 
mixed  both  as  to  quality  and  colour. 

Botring  is  tiw  nnt  operation,  and  the  roving- 
fmm  in  tb«  MmngeiMnt  of  ite  roUeia  and  gUie  u 
einUar  to  Hm  dnwugofranM,  bat  in  tlie  ftinner  the 
parte  are  smaller  and  the  gill-teeth  finer  and  more 
closely  set.  As  the  sliver  on  this  machine,  aft«r 
being  still  further  attenuated  liy  drawing-out 
rollei-s,  requires  to  1h<  twisted  into  a  loose  thread  or 
*  rove,"  ii  Hpindle  and  llii  r  are  provided,  as  well  as  a 
bolihin  u|H)n  which  to  wind  it.  Finally  the  bob- 
bins <if  'rova*  are  tlJcen  to  the  apinning-frame, 
and  apun  into  jan  npon  tlw  *  thvoatla '  prudple. 
,  SeeSPtmtnro. 

•lute  fabrii'H  are  for  the  most  part  woven  of  yam 
retaining  it«  natnral  colour.  lUit  for  some  put 
p<>s«^  it  is  hleache<l,  and  wlieti  used  for  carjiets  or 
cnrtains  it  is  dyed  various  colours.  Although  it 
can  onlv  be  ma<le  pure  white  with  diiricolty,  it 
readily  Moaehes  pale  enough  to  admit  of  its  being 
dyed  withoat  iniury  even  to  bright  coIoutk  Dyes 
■pea  inte  are,  however,  fugitive  unless  they  are 
dyed  oy  a  special  and  expensive  process,  which  is 
only  carriwl  out  to  a  small  extvnt  in  pra<'tice.  At 
I)und«^  the  onlinary  fabrics  made  «»f  jnte  are 
He— ians.  sackings,  cari»et»,  tarpauling,  and  )>nek- 
inge  for  floorcloth.  The  lojit-nametl  are  woven 
OB  looms  of  extraordinary  «ridth  (see  Floor- 
CUITH).  Dyed  eavpele»  ewrtains,  table-covers,  and 
the  lUca,  or  thin  matoml,  are  attraetire  enough 
fal  appearance,  and  earpeta  especially  are  largely 
made.  The»«  are  cheap  but  not  very  durable. 
Millions  of  Kniall,  l»ri;,'litly-iiyc<l  prayer  carpets  for 
Miwlenw  are  sent  Irom  Dundee  to  the  K.ist. 
Fabrics  roa<le  of  juto  are  ei-iiy  rntt«Ml  by  damp, 
and  cannot  be  often  washed  and  tirietl  like  linen  or 
aotlOB  goods  without  injuring  tliem.  This  fault  of 
tato  soon  betiays  itself  if  it  Is  mixed  with  Bax  for 
iowelling*.  Jnte.  from  its  somewhat  glowy  lustre. 
Is  occn^iitnally  used  to  sophisticate  silk  ;  and  it  has 
l»een  emphiyisl  to  some  extent  to  make  wigs  and 
other  artirlr>  in  imitation  uf  tli(>-.e  made  of  noman 
hair,  cliielly  for  theatrieal  puipoM-s. 

The  following  calculatinn  made  Kv  Indian  com- 
mercial men  in  1SH.1,  and  (quoted  in  W'atl's  Dtctton- 
ary  o/  Indian  Prt>tiuct-i,  givea  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  tiw  jnte  tiade  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Uf  mv  jato  to  supply  iu  factories  per  week,  Scot- 


land (Dundee)  reoutred  ftdly  18,400  bales,  England 

1860  bales,  and  Ireland  73f)  bale^  :  total  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  21,000  bales.  Kiru!<e  reijuiied 
weekly  4000  bah*,  (ierinany  '217K  Imli-s,  ainl  (.liier 
European  countries  iM-tween  them  v?t)0<)  and  ;i<j«H) 
bales.  The  annual  ronhumpt  in  all  Europe  was 
then  cstimateil  at  321,400  tons,  or  1,800,000  bales. 
There  were  actually  shipped  in  the  year  188S--88 
to  Europe  22,364,400  bales,  bnt  some  may  have 
been  re-shipped.  At  that  time  the  twenty-two 
Indian  factories  ronNunn-d  yearly  107, 'HK)  toim,  and 
other  couiitrii»s  not  iiirludcd  above  (el lietly  Atnerica 
and  Australia)  rc'iiiirctl  another  107, (HK)  tons.  Tlie 
total  annual  consumpt  of  raw  jute  in  the  world  at 
that  time  was  thus  auout  •').35,400  t<ms,  the  value  of 
which  may  be  ronndly  taken  at  £6,000,04X).  In 
1892-98  the  jnto  annually  ship[)ed  from  Calcutta 
fluctuated  from  2,216,000  bales  to  2,990,000  bales; 
and  tlie  price  varied  from  £10  per  ton  to  £13,  10s. 
Iu  1806,  one  of  the  years  w  li<  u  imistrts  were 
greatest,  the  total  im|s>rtwaM  .'Uo.tUK  tonn.  value 
£4.107,492;  while  of  jute  yarn  there  u.  re  ex- 
jiorte*!  from  the  United  Kingdom  37,224.300  lb., 
value  £37H. 356,  and  of  jute  wovun  goods, 257, 146,200 
vards,  value  £^260.002.  Of  British  exponrts,  thzee> 
lonrths  go  to  the  United  Btetes,  and  an  inereasing 
quantity  to  Germany.  Of  7190  textile  manufac- 
tories in  the  Unite<l  Kingilom  in  1800,  only  116 
Were  jute  mills. 

Dundee  has  no  monopoly ;  Indian  rivalry  has 
become  formidable.  The  number  of  Indian 
steam  factories,  mostly  near  Calcutta,  was,  in 
1800^  twan^-fsor,  ^vfiig  employment  to  49,000 
pMMBS^  and  using  upiuiiMially  14£4fi0  tons  of  jnta. 
FNtin  a  oomparative  statement  of  the  wages  paid 
to  six  cloKseM  of  wiirk  f^ieople  in  a  Dundee  and  In  a 
('alcutta  juto mill,  puhlislitHi  in  IHH'l,  it  ap|ieari 
that  in  Scotland  they  cam  finiii  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  more  than  they  do  in  India,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  weavers,  whose  pay  is  more  nearly  equal  m 
the  twooountries,  and  of  unskille«l  laltonren,  whose 
wagw  Ma  very  small  in  the  East.  But  it  is  said 
that  to  produos  a  finished  pieos  of  jnto  labtk  wnok 
persons  in  India  are  required  to  do  as  mneh  na 
three  at  homo.  The  classes  of  goo<l8  manufactorsd 
are,  however,  not  exactly  the  same  in  hotll 
cinniti  ies,  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reaMinS* 
the  comparisxin  cannot  Ik?  verj*  accurately  made. 

The  value  of  jute  manufactures  (yanis  and  woven 
fabrics)  exnortod  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1804  wss  £!»dai,«l&  The  United  States  import 
aimuollr  some  S0,000  tons  of  jute,  besidos  70,000 
or  80,000  tons  of  jutc  bults  (l«)wer  part  of  stem 
and  up|)er  p.irt  i>f  mois  i.  The  States  uiiiy  l>e  sjiid 
to  pay  $10.0IHI,(HM»  annually  for  iuijioited  jute 
and  jut«  g<sMls,  thougli  the  jdant  i?«  now  ln-ing 
grown  successfully  in  the  s<iutliem  states,  aud 
though  machinery  is  being  developt-^l  with  the  view 
of  rendering  America  inili  |ieiid<  iit  of  foreign  jute. 

JUtcrbOg*  or  Ji  tki;iii><;k,  a  toMu  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hrantlenburg,  .19  miles  by 
rail  SSW.  of  IJerlin.  Cloth,  cigars,  an<l  wine  an? 
manufactured.  I'op.  6797.  Near  Jiitorlsig  is  Den- 
newitj:,  where  the  Prussians  under  Ihilow  «lcfcate<l 
the  French  under  Ney  and  Oudinot,  SeptcmlKjr  6, 
1813. 

JbUumI  (Dan.  JWtomf ),  tlie  only  considerahla 
penimmla  of  Europe  that  points  directly  nnrth,  haa 

since  early  in  the  loth  century  formml  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  («|.v.).  Are.-*,  97*>4  sq. 
ni.  ;  pop,  (IMKM  m'J.12«3.  Jutland  i-  l  to  have 
Is-en  inhabited  in  tlie  earliest  tirn»  -  l-y  the 
rinibri  (q.v.);  hence  it  was  calle<l  the  (  imhrian 
reninsula  or  Chers^mesus.  In  the  ."itb  eentuiy  it 
was  inhahit*il  by  the  Jutes,  who  t<H>k  part  in  the 
axpediUoa  of  the  Saxons  to  Enghuid.  The  Jnten 
wan  BOcoBsdad  by  the  Danes,  wlio,  under  the  namn 
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of  Normans  (  Northmen),  fraqnently  dcaolated  the 
ooMt  of  Genuany  and  Fimaoa. 
JWTMnL  DediDiu  Junius  Jnvenalu  was  born 

a1)out  55  A.D.  at  Aquinum,  in  the  Volscian 
country,  where  his  father,  a  free  Roman  citizen, 
poMCWiK  il  an  estate.  He  recoivwl  the  usii.il  rlielori 
cal  education  in  Home,  and  liecaine  tlie  friend  of 
Martial,  and  at  U's»t  the  ac(]uuintance  of  Statins 
Mid  Quintilian.  Probably  under  Titua,  or  early  in 
itomitian's  reien,  be  served  a^  triliune  in  til*  amy, 
and  in  his  nanre  town  filled  the  important  posts 
of  oensor  and  flnnien  of  the  deified  VespaBtan.  We 
know  fmtii  an  in^oription  aiip.iicntly  written  by 
himself  that  lie  was  in  Itiiiain  and  n-t timed  home 
in  safety,  hut  there  i«  no  i-videnoe  that  he  wa** 
there  in  a  military  ca|>acity.  That  he  was  in 
U^iper  E;,'ynt  i^  certain,  but  that  ha  wan  banished 
thiuier  bv  Hadrian  is  merely  a  more  plausible  oon- 
jeetare  than  that  he  died  aa  oetognMriaa  wider 
Antoninus  Pius. 

His  interest  for  posterity  depends  altopether  on 
hi.H  sixteen  satires,  still  extant,  wliicli  tK'cupy 
the  very  first  rank  in  witiriral  literatim',  and  are 
of  priceless  value  as  pictnieH  of  the  Konian  life 
of  the  Empire.  Tlie  order  in  which  thene  com- 
posUions  follow  each  other  in  the  earliest  nianu- 
aeripto  and  latest  editions  seems  to  bare  been  that 
in  wliieh  they  were  originally  published.  They 
were  ffroiii)ed  probably  by  Juvenal  Iiini?*elf  into  five 
books,  and  tliefve  were  f^ivtm  to  the  world  at  inter- 
vals, dm  iiiu'  wliirh  he  .weeniH  to  have  nndertrone  not- 
able chan>(eM  of  mood.  The  firMt  book  contains  the 
first  five  satires,  and  saw  the  light  in  the  early  yeant 
of  Trajan's  ^vemment.  It  ptesenta  Juvenal's 
powers  at  their  highest  and  mask  sustained  pitch, 
tre«<h  from  living  experience  of  Doinitian's  brutaliit- 
ing  away,  the  f»>rma  and  efTect^  of  which  constitute 
their  main  theme.  l^)ok  Hecond  ronwistw  of  one 
satire,  tlie  sixth.  levelle<l  at  female**  in  general,  of 
wlioin,  in  tln  ir  degnuled,  unsexed  condition  under 
the  empire,  he  draws  a  well-nigh  savage  picture, 
nnrolieved  by  any  touch  of  that  chivalrv  which 
belongs  to  a  later  and  christianised  civilisation. 
By  many  (chiefly  Preneh  and  Ttaltan)  critics  it  is 
reckoned  his  cAr/    "  It  probably  appeared  a 

little  l)efore  tlif  death  of  Ti.ijan.  The  third  liook 
was  puhlislied  soon  alicr  Hadrian's  acrt— .-ini),  and 
comprixe«  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  siuires. 
Interwoven  with  poMsageM  of  earlier  composition 
than  that  date,  tliese  touch,  without  aniformly 
maintaining,  the  high  level  of  Mm  preoedfaiK  ones. 
The  fonrth  oook,  also  oublisbed  mder  Hadrian,  is 
made  npof  the  tenth,  efeventh,  and  twelfth  satires, 
and  in  the  beat  of  thetn,  the  tenth,  on  the  •  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,'  notwithstanding  its  fine  de- 
clamatory swing  and  it«  characteristic  misogyny, 
there  is  a  softer  spirit,  as  of  the  'years  tliat  bring 
the  philosophic  mind,'  or  at  I eiu<t  temper  the  im- 
petuosity M  earlier  manhood.  The  fifth  book, 
a^n  given  to  the  world  fn  Hadrian's  time,  con- 
tains satires  tliirt<>i'n,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen, 
and  even  more  than  it>  pieile«-f>.'»or  betrays  the 
softening  inlluence  of  a;:i>,  while  distinctly  tlie  least 
vig«>rou8  and  efVertivf  oi  the  series. 

Juvenal  and  Horace  respectively  represent  the 
two  schools  into  which  saUre  has  aiways  been 
divided :  and  from  one  or  other  of  them  every 
classical  satirist  of  modern  Europe  derives  Ins 
descent  As  Horace  is  the  satirist  of  Ridicule, 
■0  Javenal  k  the  latiristof  Indigaatioii.  Juvenal 


is  not  a  man  of  the  world  so  much  as  a  n  fornior. 
and  he  plays  in  Roman  literature  a  part  corrv. 
sponding  to  that  of  the  prophets  under  the  Jewii^h 
dispensatioii.  Ue  uses  satue  not  as  a  branch  of 
comedy,  wUdi  it  was  to  Horace,  bat  as  an  engine 
fill  attacking  the  lirntalitiew  of  tyranny,  the  cor- 
nijiiioiis  of  life  and  tJi-ste,  the  ciiincs,  the  follies, 
and  the  frenzie«  of  a  de;:i  in  rat<'  f>4K'it  ty.  He  lias 
great  humour  of  a  scornful,  austere,  hut  singularlv 
pnngent  kind,  and  many  noble  flashes  uf  a  bigli 
moral  poetij.  It  should  be  note<l  that  the  old 
JtumfiH  genius — as  distinct  from  the  more  coiaacH 
l>olitan  kind  of  talent  formed  by  Greek  culture — ix 
plainly  discernible  in  Jnvenal.  He  is  as  national 
.'If  the  Knglisli  Hojjaitli,  who  perlinj>s  give?*  a 
iK'tler  iiua|;e  of  his  kind  ainl  diameter  of  farnlty 
than  any  single  English  lnuaorist  or  moralist  iluit 
we  coufd  nnnie.  .luvenal  has  l>een  l>ctter  traa»- 
lated  in  our  literature  tlian  almost  any  other  of  the 
ancients.  Diyden's  versions  of  five  of  hM  satim 
are  amongst  the  best  things  be  ever  did.  Dr 
Johnstm  imitated  two  of  the  most  famous  in  hi* 
Loiif/on  and  Vitin'ti/  of  Human  JVit/ut;  snd  tl»e 
N.Tsion  of  the  whole  «t  them  bgrGiflbnl  ialull  ef 
power  and  chara<:ter. 

Hie  bitest  and  bent  editions  of  Juvenal  are  thoae  of  0. 
.Tahn  (2d  ed.  by  BOdwlcr,  1S.S(')),  A.  \Vei<!oer  (Leipi 
18SU),  and  J.  B.  B.  (Loud.  1878  ^6 ).    Other  aniMv 

tatsd  Mlitaaas  ars  tlwss  of  Manleane,  Lewie  (with  s 
literal  pross  Inadalion),  sad  Pssisea  sad  Strang. 

Jnvenlle  OITeiideni.  In  the  cy«  of  the  law 

persons  are  considered  capable  of  conmiiitin;,'  crime 
when  of  the  age  of  se\cn,  and  arc  i>iun-iialde  like 
other  j>ersons.  Hut  in  England  and  Irelaiul,  when- 
ever a  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  is  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned,  the  court  or  maai»> 
tratea  may  also  sentence  him  to  he  sent  to  a  r«ir> 
matory  school  for  not  less  than  two  or  mote  thaa 
five  years.  Such  sentence,  however,  cannot  be 
|ia^s<il  upon  an  offender  uiid<T  ten  year*  of  ajjc. 
unle.ss  his  offence  is  l«y  law  punislialdc  with  {wnuJ 
servitude  or  imprisontnent.  or  unless  the  s,  n;(  tice 
come  from  a  8U|R>rior  court,  such  as  a  court  of 
assize  or  of  qnart<'r  .se.H.si<)ns.  Children  wbo  have 
not  yet  oommitte«l  crime,  but  are  in  a  vaciant  aad 
neglected  state,  may  also  be  sent  to  an  mdnstrial 
school. 

Jnxon*  William,  one  of  the  figures  on  the  last 
'memorable  scene'  of  Charles  I.,  was  bom  at 
Chichester  in  1582.  From  Merchant  Taylon' 
School  he  passed  to  St  John's  College,  Oxford, 
and  sncceeded  Laud  as  its  president  in  1621. 
Already  be  had  held  livings  at  St  Giles,  Oxford, 
and  Siunerton  in  Oxfordshire,  and  through  Laud's 
inlluence  he  Iw-t-anie  successively  dean  of  \\  orcester, 
preliendary  nj  t  liii  hester,  Hisliop  of  Hereford,  and 
ere  long  of  i^ndon.  In  H>.'{o  also  he  was  nisde 
LorA  High  Treasurer  '  a  dignity,'  Land  writes 
proudly,  *  held  hy  no  churchman  since  Heniy  T1L% 
time.*  in  Charles's  vacillation  about  the  fate  of 
Strafford,  Juxon  a<lvis«^l  him  to  refuse  his  aseeot 
to  the  hill,  'seeing  that  he  knew  his  lordship  to  lie 
innocent.'  He  ministered  to  the  king  in  his  In.'-t 
moment.s,  and  it  was  into  his  hands  that  Charic* 
deliveretl  his  George  with  the  word  'Remember.' 
During  tlie  Commonwealth  Juxon  amused  himself 
with  his  pack  of  hounds  at  bis  conntry-hoase  is 
GloucesterBhire,  and  four  months  after  the  Restnra- 
ti<m  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Hf 
died  at  Umbeth  in  June  166S. 
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b  tiM  devvnih  letter  In  onr 
alphabet.  The  vyinbol  was  de- 
rive«l  from  the  Kjjyyitinn  hiem- 
glypliif  picture  of  a  IkiwI  (nee 
Ali'Hauct).  When  taken  over 
l»y  the  PhtcnicianH  the  letttT 
WAS  called  ktqtk,  'the  hand,' 
tlie  two  slantiiig  atrokee  being 
probaUy  wippoetd  to  repn- 
the  forefinger  and  the  thvialk  WHli  Httte 
change  of  form  or  name  it  wa.-*  tranHnnttecI  to 
Greece  a«  la/>pa,  rikI  tli»'n  wiili  tlio  other  (Jrefk 
letters  it  j>;uHHp«i  into  tlu'  primitive  alphahet  of 
Italy,  whoro  it  was  retaineil  l>y  the  Umlirianf* 
and  the  (iHonns,  but  ultimately  diM^rded  by  tlic 
Klruacana  and  the  Homans.  That  it  beliHigecl  ori- 
ginall^  to  tiM  Latiii  alphabet  is  proved  hj  ita  oeenr- 
ranee  m  two  or  three  of  the  earliest  La^  inscrip- 
tioiiR,  and  l>y  its  retention  in  certain  eonventiona! 
arcliaic  ablireviations.  sm  h  ns  KAL  for  mlfuda: 
It  wftM  not  uw<|  in  clasMcal  Latin,  since  after  the 
invention  of  (i  (  se«?  (J )  it  was  BupertluouH,  the  letter 
C  having  acquired  precisely  the  same  aoond,  that 
of  the  sharp  guttaml  mate,  which  is  formed  by 
raising  the  tongne  to  the  back  ol  the  palate. 
Henc«  this  aoand  eame  to  he  denoted  bf  C  in 
the  Latin  alphaliet  and  in  all  tlio  alplm'teta  derive*! 
directly  from  it.  such  as  Italian,  I'rench,  and 
St..uii-li  ;  svliilc  t!u'  Hymltol  k  wa»  retaintxl  in  the 
alplialwlM  which  were  directly  or  remotely  inllu- 
»'nce«l  hv  the  Greek,  aoch  as  Coptic,  llnmian, 
WalUwbian,  Servian,  Runic,  Gothic,  and  German. 
Thus  in  French  the  letter  k  is  only  naed  in  modern 
loai  iWwJs.  sach  as  kepi,  or  kilomiire ;  while  in 
OemMUB  e  is  eooAned,  for  the  most  |tart,  to  words 
derived  fnwn  I^tin  or  Freneli,  Mnh  w  mimimal, 

eh'il.  ronxul,  or  rnnttl. 

In  Enj^land,  where  the  two  iii(liience«  met  and 
encountered  each  other,  the  usage  is  ooodicling. 
In  the  sootheni  or  Saxon  shires,  into  wirieh  the 
alphabei  ww  intradnoed  by  Roimb  moske,  e  was 
9k  flnt  vnlvenal,  k  being  nnknown  before  the  12th 
MOtary.  In  the  northern  or  Anglian  Hhiren,  which 
poaneme<l  the  mne*.  a  script  ultimately  of  Gre«'k 
orit;in  ( lifNES),  k  i»  found  in  verj*  early 
MSS..  fon  h  a«  the  Kiuhworth  Gospeln.  To  the 
Northumhrian  miiwionaries,  to  whom  the  conver- 
sion of  (Germany  is  chiefly  due,  may  \m  attriKnted 
the  use  of  k  inawad  of  c  Ui  the  German  alphal»et. 
After  the  Nomaa  eoaqneet  of  England  the  pho- 
netie  power  of  e  became  uncertain,  owing  to  the 
intnvluction  of  it«  French  value  of  jr  in  hucii  wonN 
a)i  eitu,  and  hence  in  the  12th  and  following  cfn- 
iuri»^  the  u»e  of  k  iM-^'an  to  nnread  fnmi  th»' 
northern  countien  to  the  eant  midlandK,  and  then 
to  East  Anglia,  being  empioved  in  the  iinst  instance 
haiore  the  voweb  e  and  i,  wnere  the  value  of  e  was 
meet  amUgnoas.  Henee  in  Middle  EngHsh  we 
find  k  in  the  wonls  Kent,  keen,  kith,  kin,  kinq. 
keep,  and  key :  and  aim  before  n  in  the  words  kiutv . 
knre,  knffui,  know,  ktn>t,  am!  knt'iht,  in  all  of 
which  e  ha<l  formerly  employed.    It  is  al».o 

used  in  words  of  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  or  northern  , 
origin,  sach  as  hen,  keg,  kid,  kill,  iiU,  kindU,  ktrk,  i 
lamertd,  kink^  aad  in  sach  modem  loan-words  as  I 


whole  the  uasge  in  Engliib  aeenda  men  with 
Latin  and  French  thill  with  Greek,  Genaaa,  and 

KuHMian. 

K%  a  Himalayan  peak.    See  GoDWIN-AusTEN. 

KAaba  (AraU. 'square  bouse the  name  of  an 

oblong  stone  bnildlag  within  tiie  great  moeqne  of 

Mecca,    See  MECCA. 

Maanuuaspecies  of  antelope.  See  Antelopes. 
Kabbate.  See  Cabbala. 

Kabul,  or  CAnfl.  (the  Kahura  nf  Ptoloniy),  a 
very  ancient  town  which  hiw  ligur«il  piomincnllv  in 
m<Mlom  history.  It  wa*«  taken  in  131)4  hv  Tamer- 
lane, and  again  in  17.19  by  Nadir  Shall,  whose 
Hon  Alimwl  Khan  founded  the  I>urani  djnasty. 
Timnr  ma«le  Kabul  the  capital  of  Afghanistan  in 
1774.  It  is  memorable  for  the  ovento  wUdi  led  to 
the  terrible  disaster  of  1842  (see  AroRAMiSTAN). 
It  was  taken  in  September  of  that  year  by  Pollock, 
and  itH  ha/.iar  wtu*  dentroj'ed ;  after  which  it  re- 
maiiie<l  utnisiteil  hy  Europeans  till  the  year  1879, 
when  Sir  I^iuii*  ("avagnari  \\;v*  ap|Kjinted  Kevident. 
The  titory  of  Uin  murder  is  utill  recent  historj'.  On 
its  capture  hy  Sir  Frwierick  Robert*  the  city  was 
iwain  held  by  a  Britbh  force  for  a  time ;  bat  after 
the  instalment  of  the  Amir  Abdnr  Raliiiian  oa  the 
throne,  the  British  forces  agidtt  ovaenated  AlSghuii- 

stan  in  August  IHSO. 

Kabul  i^  dianningly  situated  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
Takht  i  Shali  and  .Astnai  IuIIh  which  He|>arate  it 
from  tlic  Chardeh  [)lain.  On  a  npiir  of  theiie  bills 
south  of  the  city  is  tiie  fortrexn  of  Bala  Uiasar  (or 
'upper  fort'),  once  an  iia^Hirtant  atrongliold,  but 
now  abandoned.  The  city,  which  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  mud-built  buildings  with  fiat 
rnofs,  is  trfivorsed  by  the  main  ha/nar,  tln'  reels 
of  whii'li  iliverj;e  from  the  central  square  ami  ili\  i<le 
tlie  city  into  four  quarters.  The  Kalml  luiyaar 
rivals  that  of  Kandahar,  and  includes  every  variety 
of  trade.  Carpets,  camel-hair  cloth,  and  skins  are 
perhaps  the  chief  specialities ;  but  there  are  now 
many  shops  In  which  European  goode  can  be 
prtrcnafx-^i.  and  Kahiil  is  rapiilly  a-xsuming  tlie 
general  character  of  an  Indian  mart.  Hoa<N  have 
Ix  en  iiii|irii\ '  il  and  wlu'ol  tralhc  intriMlm  ecl,  cultiva- 
tion hii-H  U'en  nmch  developetl,  and  new  buildings 
added  wliii  h  greatly  improve  the  city.  Communi- 
cation with  India  is  now  regular  and  constant, 
there  is  a  growing  trade  with  centnd  Aela,  and 
the  Afghan  policy  of  exclnsiveness  towards 
stmngers  has  Keen  greatly  modified.  The  canton- 
ment of  Slierpiir,  sitiiKtinl  alwtnt  a  mile  north  of 
the  Hnia  lli>-ar,  wliere  the  I5iiti»h  tr<Kij»*«  were 
heleagiieied  in  IHSO,  is  mainl .iin"  <l  in  )_'<mm|  repair. 
Close  to  it  are  still  to  be  trace<l  the  outlines  of 
the  old  British  entrenchment  of  1840.  At  the 
westeni  extremity  of  the  Bemara  ridge,  which 
flanks  Sherpor  on  the  north,  is  the  Envlish 
cemeterj*,  noW  protccteil  by  a  high  wall  and  kept 
in  fairlv  j^-iMtd  ortfer.  KahnI  is  celehnited  for  \tn 
fniii.  .ji  .[1-    jin>l    ni'  li>n'«    K'-iii:.'  eepwiallv 

iiiinouj*.     I  li>'  <  lesalion  of  the  plain  alwve  sea- 
level  is  Hl"iiit  mKK)  fpet,  which  ensures  a  delight 
ful  temtierature  and  fine  climate  in  summer,  hut 
is  sometimes  severely  cold  in  winter,  wiien  nnow 
oeeaakwaUy  oovm  tba  ground  to  the  depth  of 
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Mveml  feet,  and  eommnnication  is  frequently 
interrupted.  The  population  of  the  city  proliably 
does  not  excewl  70,000,  and  it  is  composetl  of 
all  tilt!  varied  elements  of  Af;:Iitin  niitii'tiality. 
Duraiiis  (or  tme  Afghans),  (;iiil«iiH<,  Ha/.irii>i. 
Tajiks,  and  Ki/./illNishes  fonn  the  chief  Muliuin- 
niedan  part  of  the  population,  whilst  Hindus 
are  nuimnNU  in  one  quarter  of  the  dty,  and  a 
few  Jews  are  also  to  be  foand. 

The  Kabul  Rivsr  rises  at  Sar-l-Chashma,  near 
the  sourro  of  the  Ilelniund,  flows  through  Kahnl 
city,  and,  mainly  liy  a  lone  soricR  of  preoinitous 
defiles,  finally  reaches  the  IntluH  ,it  ^Vtt  ik.  Tlio 
length  of  its  course  {generally  Houth-i'a.Hlorlv )  Ls 
about  270  miles,  and  for  the  mo««t  part  its  volume 
la  insigiiifieant.  althoogh  it  sometimes  floods  the 
oonntiy  abont  Naeehera. 

Kabv1CH«  a  hranoh  of  tlip  great  B<irlM'r  ranf>  ctf 
North  Africa.  See  Bekueiw  ;  also  AloEUIA,  and 
Tunis. 

Madlfdk*  an  island  off  the  S.  ooaMt  of  Alaska, 
sepaiated  from  the  maJiiland     Alaska  Strait  It 

is  mnuntainou't  and  heavilj  Wooded,  contains  good 
harbom^,  and  ha^  an  area  of  3465  w].  m.  It  is 
inliahit<'d  Ity  a  tril>e  of  Eskinum,  engaged  in  the 
salnion-titthery,  and  baa  a  pop.  of  about  1500. 

KsemperbMr.  See  Dbxmabk  (JUbraAai*). 

Knf,  tlie  mountain  whioh  in  lloliammedaD 
legend  surrounds  the  world.  '  * 

■allht  or  Fbodosta,  a  seanort  in  fbe  KasiiEui 

government  of  Taririda,  on  a  nay  on  theosst  sWe 
of  the  Crimen,  62  miles  E.  hy  N.  of  Simfero|)ol. 
It  Ls  defended  by  walls  and  a  citadi  1,  ami  con- 
tains the  ruined  nalace  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea 
and  a  (ireek  catnedral.  Near  by  is  an  Armenian 
monastery  (1442).  Soap  and  caviare,  camel-hair 
carpets,  and  sheepsldii  rags  are  manufactured  ;  and 
here  is  the  only  ovater-fishery  in  Russia.  The 
harlionr  is  safe  and  spacions,  but  there  is  com- 
paratively little  shipping.  Popnlnf imi  16,657. — 
The  ancient  Theodosia  or  Fc<Hlosia  was  a  flourish- 
ing colony  of  the  Mili-inris;  in  the  KUh  century 
the  Genoese  founded  here  a  MUcccHsful  trade-depdt, 
whicb  they  called  Kalfa.  It  fell  to  the  Tnrks  in 
1475,  and  to  the  Hiis.siajis  in  \'i9'2. 

KafHr  Broad,  a  name  given  to  Hcveral  South 
African  species  of  F.in  >  |ilirilartirs,  which,  like 
inonv  others  of  their  onli  r  ;  (  yiadaceas,  q.v.)j  have 
much  starch  in  their  htoins,  and  affoid  *  kind  of 
•ago  and  a  not  unnutritious  bread. 

Kaffir  Com.  See  Ditrha. 

linflirs  {liUn  Kpelt  Kafii-s  iinil  CafTres),  a 
well-marked  division  of  the  Bantu  family  of 
the  If^gro  race,  inlialiiting  the  districts  now 
known  as  Swaziland,  Zululand,  the  Sooth  African 
Bepublic,  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  the  Cape 
Colony  dependency  of  Pondoland,  Griqualand 
East,  Tenihuland,  an<l  Trannkei.  They  embrace 
two  main  divisions,  the  Zulus  (q.v. )  and  the 
Kaffirs  projMjr.  The  word  *  Kaffir'  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  Arab  'Kafir,'  meaning  'unbeliever,' 
and  wa.s  Itorrowed  from  the  African  Mobantmedans 
by  the  Portugue-te,  and  from  them  hy  tbo  Dntch 
Mtd  English.  The  Kaffirs  proper  never  at  any 
time  formed  one  united  race,  but  have  always  been 
split  up  into  a  nnnilwr  of  trilxjs,  the  n>o«t  influen- 
tial of^  which  have  l)een  the  Ama-Tembu,  the 
Ama  Xos.i  (represented  )>y  the  (iealekas  and  the 
Gaika»),  and  tne  Ama-Mpondo.  Of  these  the  fin>t 
named  are  the  tribe  of  royal  blood,  though  the 
greatest  newer  has  always  been  in  the  huids  of 
the  Gcaleka  chief.  The  KaiRrs  are  a  fine,  stdwart 
race  of  men,  well  made,  mu'-rular,  and  tall.  Their 
skin  varies  in  colour  iruiii  li;,'ht  hrown  to  ^epia 
black.  The  racial  pliarnctcriHtii-H  lienait  more  ami 
more  from  the  strict  HegrQ  type  tlte  farther  tUe  I 


tribe  lies  to  the  south.  Yet  in  all  the  no«e  is 
broad,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  hair  woolly  ;  but  it 
does  not  grow  in  tnfts,  as  is  generally  asserted. 
They  are  fond  of  decorating  ttieir  per>nn*.  «ith 
lieails,  shells,  and  feathers,  and  they  protect  their 
skill!*  from  the  8un  l>y  rubbing  them  with  fat  and 
red  clay,  which  makes  them  look  like  [>oli^lied 
bronze.  The  women,  ninm  whom  devolves  the  hard 
labour  of  cultivating  the  fields»are  individually  of 
inferior  physique  to  the  men.  The  principal  artade 
of  dress  i.s  a  tanned  ox-skin  ;  but  for  this  many  have 
witiiin  recent  years  snltstitnted  a  blanket.  They 
live  in  beehive  sliaped  huts,  grouped  in  kraa!-  or 
villages.  These  huts  are  formed  of  stning  wicker- 
work  frames  thatched  with  reeds  and  grass,  the 
largest  aliout  25  feet  in  diameter  and  7  or  8  feet 

'high  in  the  centre.  They  are  a  pastoral  people, 
the  chief,  occupations  of  the  men  being  stock* 
breeding  and  hnnting ;  but  in  quite  recent  times  Uie 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  liegun  to  extend  amongst 
them.  The  care  of  cattle  is  the  most  hononrable 
employment,  and  l>elongs  entirely  to  men.  They 
formerly  worke<l  in  both  irtm  and  copper,  and  were 
not  nnsKilful  in  pottery  and  wood-work.    The  prin- 

'  cipal  arkioles  jef  food  are  milk,  maiMb  Mkd  mllet 
Yonths  afe  eironmdsed  at  fifteen  orsixteen,  living 
thereafter  for  a  couple  of  months  by  thenririvcsi 
the  entrance  into  womanhood  is  marked  hy  the 
ntonjane,  a  dancing  festival  closing  a  perioil  of 
seclusion.  They  practise  jwlygamy,  but  the  wives 
are  not  of  equal  rank,  and  cannot  belong  to  the 
same  tribal  name  as  the  husband.  The  custom 
known  as  vkuhlonipa  prohibits,  females  from  pro- 
nouncing the  nanMB  of  any  of  their  husband's  male 
relatives  in  the  ascending  line,  or  any  words 
whatever  in  which  the  priricijial  8j-lla1>les  of  siirh 
names  (K-cur- a  usa^e  xvliieJi  leads  to  the  women 
using  ditlncnt  moh]-,  from  the  men  almost  to  the 
extent  of  a  different  dialect.  Tlie  three  dicks  of 
Uie  Ama-Xoea,  nanaOy  represented  by  the  soper- 
fluons  letters,  e, and  are  OMilgr  sounded  aspar- 
atcly  by  Europeans,  hntnmlliMmnomitaldy  diflMoH 
to  the  a<lult  in  comhinatiMI.  The  religions  in- 
stinct has  never  been  veiy  strongly  neveloped 
amongst  this  people,  and  tlieir  rites  consist  merely 
in  sacrifices  to  appease  the  malignant  spirits  on 
every  hand.  Their  supreme  being,  Qamata,  is 
inditYerent  to  man,  and  isseldom  invoked  in  prayer. 
Snakes  are  treated  with  gnat  respect,  bang 
regarded  as  a  lavouitoforto  assomed  1>y  nnceatiM 
spirits.  Tlie  helief  in  witchcraft  is  deeply  rooted, 

and  the  witch-doctor  is  generally  a  j>erson  of  great 
influence  in  the  tribe.  The  original  fine  mend 
quulilies  of  the  Kaflirs — hospitality,  honesty,  and 
truthfulness  —  have  been  greatly  contaminated 
tbrongh  contact  widi  vicious  Europeans.  At  the 
Mune  time  Christian  missions  have  made  OBnaidsr> 
able  progress,  and  Um  welMcnown  anoeetariaa 
mission  settlement  of  Lovedale  (opened  1841),  so 
generously  supporte<l  by  the  Free  Chtirch  of  Scot- 
land, with  it*«  oflshoot,  lilythswood.  Vi^)  miles 
distant,  in  the  Transkei,  has  already  brought  th<iu- 
sands  of  natives  within  the  range  of  its  influence. 
The  Kalhrs  have  ever  been  notable  for  their 
braver^'.  In  war  tliey  am  themselves  with  ox-Udo 
shields,  abont  6  feet  long,  wooden  clube  witli  heavy 
heads,  and  assegais.  Politically  they  are  organised 
in  a  numlier  of  tribes,  each  subject  to  a  neredi- 
tor>'  chief,  whose  power  is  supreme.  Yet  one 
chief  was  recognised  as  paramount  of  all  the  tril**. 

Partlv  owing  to  the  war-loving  propensities  of 
the  Kafflra,  and  partly  to  their  cattle-ufting  raids 
and  dilutee  with  the  colonists  ahoat  oattlo,  Kaflb 
wan  have  been  freovent.  Tn  1780  the  Great  Fhb 
River  was  declared  the  lioundarj*  of  Ca|>e  Tolony 
to  the  eaf«t,  but  the  Katlir  incursions  l«.Hauie  w 
troul)!e**ome  that  in  lsl(V-ll  they  had  to  be  driven 
back  behind  the  Fish  Kiver  by  force  of  amis. 
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Alier  m  rimilar  little  war,  uiMlertakeii  fm  »  dmilar 
rMMM,  in  1819,  doling  wliiefa  Hw  Kaffira  made  an 

nnKnocessful  attack  npon  GrahamV  Town,  the 
boundary  was  arlvancud  eastwards  to  the  Kat  1 
River.  Bnt  peace  wan  constantly'  Iwing  brnkfii. 
1m  IHM  the  first  of  tho  Kreat«r  KalBr  wars  bri>ke 
out,  ami  lasted  until  the  foUowing  year.  Bnt, 
although  the  enemy  were  lepulaM  and  tlieir 
territoriet  ap  to  tiw  K«i  River  Mnexed  by  tho 
wtooial  fomnmait,  the  aanexation  was  not 
ratified  by  the  home  anthorlUea  until  the  termina- 
tion of  toe  next  war  (IH4(MS).  The  coniinere«l 
districts  were  calliMl  Britinh  Kaffraria,  and  fidiu  j 
IH.'iS  to  fi iriui'ii  .1  si>[i;init<'  riowii  rnlDiiy  ;  Inu  ' 

in  tlie  last  iiuat4.Hl  y«'Ar  Uritisb  Katlruria  \va.s  incor- 
pormted  in  Cape  Colony.  The  power  of  tlio  chief.H 
VM  nevertlieleM  still  unbroken :  in  1860  the  turbu- 
lent Gaiku,  who  had  waged  most  oif  tiie  former  i 
ware,  in  eonjnnction  with  the  rest  of  the  Aroa-Xoee 
and  the  Ama-Tembn  tribes,  and  a  large  body  of 
revolted  Ilotteutotw,  once  more  invailotl  the  colony, 
but  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  tliree  years  were 
successfully  driven  baek.  In  1856  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts were  settled  by  the  men  of  the  Cicrnmn 
legion  who  had  fought  in  the  Crimea,  nearly  2500 
ill  nnmbw.  The  last  war  broke  oat  in  1877 :  the 
Gcalekas  took  vp  arras,  and  were  joined  by  the 
Gaikas,  and  eventually  the  Zulu**  also  cnfi'ied  the 
fray  (see  ZfUS).  Tlie  war  emled  in  llie  over- 
throw of  the  power  of  the  KalHr  chiefs,  ami  the 
ffradoal  incorporation  of  their  territory  in  tlie  <  'ape 
Colony.  By  18H8  all  Kaffraria  np  to  the  frontiers 
of  Natal,  with  the  single  exceptton  of  East  Pundo- 
land— whlflh,  however,  was  a  British  protectorate 
—had  been  inelnded  within  the  bonnda  of  the  Cape 
Colony. 

TIk-  Ama-Fengijs,  or  Fingrx^«,  are  tlie  reinnniits 
of  broken  Kattir  trilics ;  lliey  are  despised  Ijy  ilie 
organi.'<e«l  Kathr  races,  and  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  would  probably  be  little  l>etter  than 
alavea  to  them.  They  hare  always  been  loyal  to 
their  protertorai  and  lire  aoatterea  from  Znluiand 
to  Cape  Colony. 

O.  Frit«c!i.  Dir  Kinrifhorenm  Sttd  A  frikn*  (1R72); 
cnunmmra  of  the  Kalhr  laiinu^sje  by  Bltn^'k  (IHt!!))  »ud 
Loli-n.«o  fl855);  Cli&»i-  ami  \Vilinot'a  HiMit'i  ni'  th'  Cu/" 
of  <i-'i  IIo/K  { O.  M'Call  'lheal'«  Ka^r  Folkiorc  , 
riS.HjJ,  and  //xrrv  "f  South  Af>-iea(Vm\iWBliii.  do 
Bialk',  U*  }'tupl(»  dt  CAjrtque  ( lasO). 

KaflristMl*  a  mountainous  region  of  Asia, 
Irias  between  the  ICahnl  itiver  on  the  south  and  the 
HIaan  Knrii  on  tiie  north>west;  its  esetem  and 
westf^rn  lionndaries  are  formed  by  the  Chitral  and 
Panjflhir  riven*  respectively,  feeders  of  the  Kabul. 
Area,  alsint  .'WXIOso.  m.  This  region  of  wild,  namnv. 
winding  glens  ami  impaxsable  mountains  (li,iKH)  ! 
to  17,01)0  feet)  has  been  for  eenturi«.>«  the  last 
stnmghold  of  primitive  Aiyan  heathenism  against 
the  encroachmenis  of  Islam.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  inhabitants  are  called  by  their  Molmm- 
medan  neighbonn  Kafini— i.e.  'unbelievers,'  and 
their  countrv  Kafirist.<in  Tliese  people,  alKtut 
800,000  in  all,  althongh  s|i<-akiii;;  ditli-n-nt  <liale<"t«, 
arc  etimii  illy  iif  one  ra<'e.  Ihit  tln-v  <lo  not  form 
a  political  unity  ;  the  triltes  into  wliich  they  are 
divided  are  often  at  war  with  one  another.  '  The 
oniv  points  of  union  between  them  politically  are 
tlieir  hatred  of  the  Mohammedans  and  their  pas- 
eionaie  love  of  independence.  Thin  they  have  suc- 
eflssfully  maintainwi  at  ditl'erent  tinips  a^.'jiinst  .such 
(I eat  •■nfi'jUfn.M  as  Maiiinud  of  (ilia/ni,  Tiieiur, 
and  IkilMT.  i'lie  mountaineers  are  fair  in  com- 
plevion,  the  women  often  handsome.  Contrary 
to  the  custom  of  orientals,  they  do  not  sit  cro«s- 
legged  on  the  croond,  but  sit  on  stools ;  and  they 
eimke  hands  like  Englishmen.  Their  drera  is 
made  of  goat-elcin  and  goat's  hair.  They  are  fond 
of  viM  and  daneiB^  Caltivahle  eoil  exiate  only 


in  small  patches  alongside  the  (orrentB,  and  tlm 
pursuits  are  chieflv  pastoral.  Since  1898-08  Kaftr- 

utan  is  recognised  by  Britain  as  under  Afghan  con- 
trol, and  it  is  now  gjirrisoned  by  tho  Amir's  troops. 

Scu  I-fittior'.')  Knixriftnn  (Lahore,  1881);  Tanner  in 
PrtK.  II.  a.  s.  \  IHHI ) ;  M  Nair  in  i«ros(  1884) ;  Blddulnh, 
Trit^t  ni  Uir  Hnulu  Kush  ( IHKO ) ;  Sir  Ow  fiCMrtMtt,  fkt 
Ka  Urt  of  tht  Hindu  Ku$h  ( 189G ). 

KagOSU'lBa*  *  town  of  Japan,  on  a  large  bay 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  south  end  of  Kiu-sin 
Island,  with  manufactures  of  pottery  and  porcelain, 
arms  and  cott<in.  Pop.  (ISOfi)  .%,'>,197.  It  WaS 
boiiibarded  by  the  Uriti-h  llect  in  l«t>3. 

Kahnlaai.  S«^e  H  .wyAii. 

Koieteur  Fall.  See  Ehseqitibo. 

Hai-fnng.  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Hoiiaii,  near  the  soulbem  buiik  of  tin'  lioanKho, 
where  the  great  inundation  twcurred  in  1K87,  long 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  China.  Among 
its  100,000  iuhabitaots  are  many  Mohammedans. 

Kail<ls«  See  Ellora,  Ihdtts. 

Kain.  an  old  term  in  Scotob  law,  used  to  denote 
rent  paid  in  kind,  as  in  the  shape  of  i>oultr^'  or 
animals,  to  a  landlord. 

KalBltCt  a  hydrated  compound  of  the  chloridee 
and  sniphates  of  miignesium  and  potossinm,  need 
as  a  fertiliser.    See  M.\<iNK.sii'M,  MaKUBB. 

Kainozoic*  See  Cainozoic. 

Kalra«  capital  of  a  district  in  northern  Gujarat, 

20  miles  S\V.  of  AhnHilabad  bv  r.ai  1.    Pop.  12,640. 

Kairwan,  a  decayed  walled  town  of  Tunis, 
in  an  open,  marshy  plain,  8U  miles  S.  of  the 
capital,  it  contains  about  fifty  ecclesiastical 
sttructnres,  of  which  the  mofiC|ne  of  Ukba,  who 
founded  ICairwan  about  670,  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  of  Islam.  Ontnide  the  city,  to  the  north- 
west,  is  tlic  mosque  f>f  the  Companion — i.e.  of 
the  Prophet  ;  this  and  other  sacred  t-oml»«  have 
rendereil  Kairwan — i.e.  'caravan  or  resting  jdaco '— 
the  Mecca  or  sacre<I  city  of  northern  Africa.  As 
such,  it  has  been  jealousfy  guardeil  from  defilement 
by  the  presence  of  Jews  and  for  the  most  part 
m  Christian  travellers ;  but  It  was  entered  and 
explored  by  the  French  in  1881.  Kairwan  makes 
copper  vessels,  potash,  carpets,  and  articles  in 
l<-aiiier.  Pop.  10,000 to  16^00&  See Bnadlegr, Zoit 
TuHu  IKor  (1882).  • 

Maliarieli.  SeeCAABiA. 

Katserslaiitrrn,  or  L.m'tern,  a  town  of  the 

Bavarian  Palatinate,  .')2  miles  bv  rail  SW.  of 
Worms,  ha.H  of  late  years  deve1o|>rii  into  an 
im|M>rtant  manufacturing  place.  The  cliief  manu- 
factures are  tissues,  yam,  sewing  and  other 
machines,  ultramarine,  nimiture,  beer,  bricks,  &«. ; 
and  there  are  ironworks,  steam -sawmills,  and  rail* 
way  shops.  I>op.  (1885  )  31,452;  (1890)  37.047. 
Frederick  I.  built  a  castle  here  in  1152  (destroyed 
by  the  French  in  ITl.'l);  and  near  by  the  Frvncli 
re|>ublican  annies  were  defeated  in  17!>.'i  and  ITIM. 
See  Joet,  Gt$ehicfi(e  Kaisfrslmiterna  (1880). 

MalMrawertil*  a  Prassian  town  on  the  Khine, 
10  miles  bdow  DUweldnrf,  with  S400  inhabitants, 
iw  the  seat  of  the  deaconesses'  house  fonnded  by 
Pastor  Fliedner.   See  Deacon ksses. 

Kaiser  Wllhcla't  Laad.  6m  Mbw 

Cl'INKA. 

Kalthal,  an  andent  town  In  the  Punjab, 

India,  fa  milts  \N\V.  from  Holbi.  It  is  ccm 
nwted  t  nil!  ii  ii iiiully  with  the  monkey-god  Hanu- 
nmn,  atui  <;illid  in  Sanskrit  Kiiint^flml'i,  tbe 
'al)ode  of  monkesH.'  It  has  salt|M'tre-reUncri««, 
and  manufactures  lac  ornametits  and  tiqra.  It 
l)ecame  British  in  1843.    Pop.  14,754. 

Kal(apo«  or  Owl  Pabrot  {Strigop$  habn»- 
tUm),  •  remarkable  bird,  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
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belonging  to  the  Parrot  fomily  (PkittAciclii'), 
but  oi  veiy  owl-like  appeamnoe,  and,  like  the 

owIb,  noetomal,  or 

nearly  so,  concealing 
iteelf  in  holea  dur- 
iii;;  till'  day,  except  in 
very  j^liMuiiy  weather. 
The  kiikajto  takes 
posseeuoB  of  a  hole, 
where  one  exbts, 
among  alonei  or  tlie 
roots  of  troM,  bnt 
seems  also  (n  Iiave 
ifc  Xf^''\N"J^^^i^C-"^,  power  of  ma  kill",' 

^4        'Vi*^^^^^  a    burrow    lor  lt^•'l^. 

It  lives  gregariously. 
The  flesh  of  the  kaka- 
po  ui  mora  pleaaant 
and  detfeate  tnan  that 
of  any  other  jmnot. 
It  has  dLsa[)]><'are<l 
from  the  rmrtli'rrj 
island  of  New  Z4:'a- 
land,  and  it  will  prob- 
ablv  aooD  be  extinct, 
nnless  means  are 
adopted  for  its  pro- 
tection. It  is  the 
only  known  lurd  hav- 
ing large  wings  which  doeH  not  uae  them  fur  flight. 

Kakcdylei  SosCacodylb. 

Hnlnbarl  Desert,  a  va«t  tract  of  conntrj' 

lyin;,'  In'tween  (Jreat  Xaiuaiiualand  and  Itechuana- 
lanii.  iti  South  Africa,  extending  from  the  LSariep 
or  Oran-je  liiver  northwards  to  21"*  S.  lat.,  or  tlie 
ver;^'e  of  the  Ngami  region,  a  distance  of  nearly  600 
miles,  with  an  average  brciulth  of  aliout  3oU  miles. 
Altbongh  called  a  desert,  it  is  not  entirely  such 
as  that  name  implies.  The  region  is  00  elevated 
basin,  3000  to  4000  feet  high,  with  nomerooa  de- 

firessions,  and  iMuiierfd  iti  most  partM  l»y  a  wide 
»elt  of  sjiudy  waterlesM  country.  But  the  rainfall 
in  the  interior  is  Hullicit-nt  t<t  iiourisli  a  fair  amount 
of  vegetation.  Many  parts  are  thickly  covered 
trith  high,  thomy  liuxlies,  which  harlMiur  large 

tnaatities  of  gamei  The  inhabitants,  called  Ba- 
alaliari,  keep  eaitle  and  i^row  com,  and  live  by 
the«e  and  by  the  cha»e.  Wandering  Bushmen  are 
also  found  in  the  'ilesert.'  See  Karini,  Acrosn  the 
KalaJutri  iMsn  t  ( IHsC,). 

KlllflBUItA,  or  Kal.vmvC,  a  sea|>ort  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesosof  Greece,  on  the  Uiilf  of  Koron,  is  the 
aeat  of  an  nrofabislunk  Its  export*  (ennanli,  ligs, 
olivoHnl.  and  Mian)  liaro  an  annual  value  of  tome 
£300.0UO ;  Ito  iniportn,  of  £000,000.    Pop.  780B. 

KtllMMBOO't  capital  of  Kalamazoo  connty, 
Michigan,  i»  finely  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  144  miles  by  rail  £NE.  of  Chicago. 
It  Is  the  seat  of  the  state  insane  asylum  and  of 

KalaiuaziM)  College  (B«i|ilist).  Tlie  city  is  tlie 
nieetin;;-j)la'-e  of  three  jmporlaul  railways,  and 
ha.s  wjuie  liny  lni->y  niaiiulact4irie-t  of  niariiiiicry, 
paper,  Hour,  carriages,  windmills,  agnculiuial 
toola,  Idniltore,  &c.  Celery  is  grown  in  large 
qaantities  near  the  town.    Pop.  (1890)  17,853. 

Mfllbe,  a  town  of  rVns«i;in  Saxony,  on  the 
Saale.  17  mile-*  S.  of  .Ma^rdeliurg.  It  hii.-  uianufac- 
lureii  of  textiles,  paper,  and  sugar.    Pop.  6850. 

Kale,  or  BoRECOLK.  See  Grkbns,  Sea-kalb. 

Kaleidoscope  (from  Gr.  lalog,  * beantifnl,' 
eidot,  'image,'  and  s/.r,/iio.  'T  see'),  an  optical 
tostrnment  invented  by  sir  David  Brewster  in 
1817.  It  consists,  in  its  simple.Ht  fonn*  of  atobo, 
tbrongh  whone  whole  length  pa.HS  two  mlTmrs  or 
reflectiiiv'  planes,  which  are  hinged  togetlier  almi:; 
one  ed^e,  and  make  with  cacli  other  an  angle 


which  is  an  aliqnol  part  of  IW,  whilst  the  one 
end  ia  fitted  np  with  an  9f9ifi»m,  and  the  other  is 
closed  by  two  glaasea,  at  a  small  distanee  6«m 

each  other,  between  which  are  placed  little  frsg- 
ments  of  glass  or  other  variously  coloured  objects. 
The  eye  looking  into  the  tulie  now  jKjrceives  thciw 
objects  maltipiied  as  many  times  rh  the  angle 
which  the  reflecting  planes  make  with  each  other 
is  contained  in  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
circle,  and  ahvavs  symmetrically  dispotted  ;  sad 
the  slightest  shaking  of  the  instmnient  produces 
new  ficnres.  There  are  various  modifications  of 
the  kaleidoscope,  by  some  of  which  its  power 
much  increased  ;  for  example  the  mirrors  may  W 
adjustable  at  various  angles  mea.sureti  w  ith  res{>»-<-t 
to  u  variably  distant  centre,  so  that  arched  pattenu 
may  be  obtained ;  and  it  in  not  only  a  pleaaag  Uqr, 
but  is  aometine*  used  by  pattem-oiaweca  and 
others,  to  whom  it  supplies  nnilliMi  vnrietioi  of 
figures. 

Kalends*  8ee  Calemds. 
Kalevida*  See  Fiklahdu 

KalgaBf  a  Cliinese  town,  110  miles  NW.  of 
Peking,  bnilt  opjKwite  the  passage  through  the 
(Ireat  Wall,  is  one  of  the  clm  f  i  iuiMiriums  of  the 
Chinene  tea  tratle  with  Mongolia  and  Silieri*. 
some  21,500,000  lb.  Iw^ing  exp<irte<l  from  here 
annually.  Textiles  and  smoked  provisions  an 
irapoilea  from  Blheria  and  RuMia.  Fop.  70,0Q0l 
Kali.    Sec  Ai.KAi.iK-;. 

Kallf  an  Indian  goddess,  the  wife  of  Siva  (q.v.). 
Ktfllddsa*  the  greatest  dramatbt,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  p<iets  of  India.   Ue  is  knomi 

e«pecia11y  through  his  drama  Sdl'vntala  ('The 

Lost  lliii;;  '!,  Nvhicli,  first  ititn>duce<l  to  the  notice 
of  the  western  world  by  Sir  William  Jones  (1789), 
created  so  great  a  sensation  throughout  Eurojw. 
A  recent  translation  is  Sir  M.  Williams'  (5th  ed. 
1887).  Another  drama  of  the  same  poet,  and  next 
in  renown  to  SAktiutalu,  is  the  VikraaMmm  (*  The 
Hero  and  the  Nymph').  Besides  titese  works, 
Hindu  tradition  nscnW's  to  his  authorship  a  thini 
driitna,  Mii/aiuAtu/niiititra  ;  two  epics,  the  lltiqhn- 
rnn.m  and  the  K utmira-mmhliuvn  ;  the  Mffffin  liutit 
and  other  tM»ems.  But  it  seems  incredible  that 
these  are  all  b  y  one  author,  differing  as  they  do  in 
style ;  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  were  at 
least  three  KiilidAaaa.  The  date  of  the  author  of 
Sdkuntala  is  also  extremely  debateable;  it  wss 
in  the  reign  of  Vikramiiditya  of  Ujjjain.  But  thete 
have  been  several  Hoverei;:ns  of  I  jjain  l)earing  tlie 
name  from  57  n.c.  to  lOoO  A.D.  Mo!*t  likely  the 
Vikraniaditya  in  question  nigned  tOQMSBD 
Kalir.    See  Camf. 

Kalilah  \%  a  Dimnah.  (^ee  Bidpai. 

Kalinjar,  a  lull  fortress  anil  liill-sliiine  in  the 
North-western  Provinces  of  India,  stands  on  an 
isohited  rock  (1230  feet  high),  the  termination  of 
a  spur  of  the  Vindliya  Monntaina,  overiooidng  the 
plains  of  Bnndelkhand.  TIte  reeords  of  tin  phee 
go  back  to  a  jM-ricMl  of  great  anti<|nity,  the  name 
Kalinjar  occurring  in  the  Muhnhhui atn  as  that  of 
a  city  even  at  that  time  famous.  The  whole  ntck 
is  thickly  studded  with  ruins  of  ancient  Hindu 
edifices  and  other  works,  including  gatewavs, 
t4'mples,  tanks,  caves,  statues,  insciipUonB,  &*e.« 
the  most  celebrate  of  all  being  the  remains  of  the 
superb  temple  of  Nil  Kantha  Mahadeo. 

KaliSZ«  the  capital  of  a  govenimeiU  (area, 
4900  «!.  m.  ;  ^p.  in  1S97,  846,.^')4)  of  the  same 
name  in  Russian  Pulan'l,  li«>-<  <>n  the  frontier  river, 
the  Prosna,  132  mil.  s  WS\V.  of  Warsaw,  and  has 
manufactures  of  cloth.  The  Kalima  of  Ptolemy, 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Poland  ;  in  il» 
vicinity  ninniM<>iw  ri'lir-  of  aii1i(|iiit\  have  been 
I  discovered,  and  many  uucieiit  burial-muuuds  exist 
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Pop.  (1882)  18.804.  Two  hnttl.-x  liave  lKM>n  foii-ht 
here:  on  'i'.ttli  OctolH-r  17<Xl  Kin;;  of 
Poliinil  routed  the  S\ve<les,  ami  on  13tli  K«>l)nmry 
1813  the  Uaasuuis  defeated  the  French  and  Su.voum. 
Here,  took  alnied  oa  28th  Febniarv  1813  the 
trasly  of  allhuiee  MtweeB  Pnnria  tad  Inuaia. 

Kllllliar.  !i  town  and  seaport  of  Sweden,  capital 
of  a  liiu  or  county  (area,  4436  wj.  ni. ;  pop.  234, *27.') ) 
of  the  aaine  nainie,  is  situateil  on  an  iHland  in 
Kahnar  Sound,  oppoMte  (he  island  of  Oland.  Tiiu  f 
town,  which  wm  tomierly  etrangly  fortiiic^i,  thou(;h 
the  fortifications  are  now  in  great  part  levelled,  has 
a  frond  hartmnr,  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  fine 
ovtle,  in  wlitch,  on  2(Hh  July  1397,  the  '  I'nlon  of 
Kalniar'  waj»  siyned,  which  netth^l  th«'  i*ncct'>-ioii 
to  the  three  northern  kiri;;donn4  U|M>n  .Mnrpirct  ol 
Denmark  and  her  heir»  (Bee  DENMARK).  The 
eommerae  ol  the  town  is  coniiideraUe,  and  it  has 
mairafiiettires  of  ramtcbes,  ebiooiy,  aiul  UAitaeo, 
and  some  shipbuilding.   Fop.  ( isgs)  l!t,09a 

KniDlill*  a  genu.s  of  plants  of  the  natural  onlor 
Erioeie,  oonniHting  of  evergreen  Bhrulis,  uioMtlv 
alMMit  two  or  three  feet  high,  natives  of  North 
America,  with  red,  Male,  or  white  flowers,  generally 
io  eonrmbs.  The  Howen  ai«  very  delieata  and 
beautiful,  and  the  corolla  i»  in  the  Biiape  of  a  wide 
and  Hhallow  hell.  Some  of  tlie  8]»eoies  are  frenuent 
ornatnentH  of  uiinlen-*  in  Hriliiin.  Th' v  in 
a  |>eat  soil.  A'.  ItttifniUt,  tlic  .Mountain  l^iiuiel,  or 
Calico  Bush,  occupies  large  tracts  on  the  Alleghany 
MuuntainH.  It  grows  to  tlie  heiglit  of  ten  feet,  and 
tha  woo<i  is  veiy  ImrL  It  la  aanotie  and  danger 
ooa}  (1m  laavei  an  Mianioas  to  maaiy  animaU, 
and  tlie  bonejr  of  the  flowers  possesses  noxions  pro- 
jM-rfitw.  X  decoction  of  the  leavcH  ha.s  Ix'en  nncd 
wiih  advantage  in  cutaneous  diswLses,  hut  taken 
internally  it  is  fatal.  A  ilccortinn  >if  the  leaves  of 
K,  nHfjwUifolm  iit  used  by  the  negroes  of  North 
Carolina,  of  which  state  the  plant  is  a  aative,  as  a 
wa«h  for  ulcerations  between  the  toes. 

KalmnckM,  a  Mongolian  race  of  people,  sent- 
t'Ti*"!  throughout  central  Af«ia,  ana  exicmling 
westwardtt  into  Houthern  lin.ssia.  The  name  i«  not 
•n^oyod  by  the  people  tliemsalvei«  Imt  by  the 
Tarkie  raees  of  Aua  and  the  Kossians  to  designate 
the  DttrbOn  (Derbend)  Oirad  or  Fonr  Allied  tribes 
of  the  Zaagars,  Torgoil  (Keraits  or  Elentiw), 
Khoshod,  and  DHrbiM,  who  live  in  Zungaria ; 
aronnd  Koko  nor  in  north  eatit  Til>et  ;  in  the  dis- 
trict called  Urdus,  within  the  great  loop  of  the 
Yellow  Kiver  of  China ;  on  the  wcHteni  «1<>im!s  of 
the  Altai  (in  Kuldja.  \-c.  l ;  and  in  tiie  sicp^ies 
tatwaaB  loa  IK>n  and  the  XOlga  and  CoMpian. 
^Moa  feribea  eoortitato  that  great  division  ot  the 
Mongal  raoa  Imowa  a*  Western  Mongols.  They 
are  nomadii,  {M>4Hp?<t<ing  largo  hcnN  of  horees,  cattle, 
and  nheep.    Their  iilivHical  ch.iriicterwticn  are  those 

1M-<  iili;ir  to  the  .Nlungoluin  rjui-  !>«'<•  .MoN(J<)LS). 
n  religion  they  are  nearly  all  otiherents  of  Lania- 
ism.  Their  lang[uage  dilfers  from  true  or  Ka»terD  { 
lloogolian  only  in  being  more  phonetic ;  but  they  , 
have  an  alphauet  of  their  own.  Their  literature  . 
eoodste  principally  of  religious  Imoks  and  folk  and 
fairy  taies.  In  recent  centuries  the  moHt  note- 
Hortliy  events  in  their  history  arose  out  of  the 
emigration  of  a  large  hand  of  the  Torginl  from 
Zungaria  into  UuH-ia  in  ltl.V).  This  htiml  was 
followeil  hv  othero  coniu«iK<^d  of  Dorlkki  in  l(i73  and 
of  Khoi^h*;!  in  1075.  Under  Ayuka  Klian(1670- 
ITM)  (tia  Kalmncka  figured  as  an  impoftant  fsctor 
in  Raadaa  polities,  sotaetiraes  aa  enemies,  some- 
times a<^  alliaa  Bnlia  1771  a  large  b«Mly  of  them. 
chieHv  Torgnd  and  KhoHhod,  iM-in;:  «li?isatisfied  witli 
lh«'  tre.'itini-nt  thi-v  rtH-eive<l  at  th<- h:in<ls  of  Ku--i.i. 
returne«l  tu  llie  empire  of  r'hina  ;  after  a  niiin  li  in 
which  they  endnreil  terrible  suirering*,  thev  nettled 
U  lU  amaag  (ha  Altai  Mountains.    iSee  thai 


l.rilii.int  account  of  the  miseries  of  this  march  by 
I  >c  C^lniiicey  (vol.  viL  of  VuUeHed  But 
tiierc  still  remain  some  110,0(X>  Kalniucka  in 
European  UutLsia ;  in  Asiatic  Russia  there  are 
probably  d3,UU0  mora.  The  number  within  tha 
Chineee  em|nrB  is  nob  known. 
Speemiena  of  K«linuck  fairy  tales  can  )m>  t^  xA  in  Jtilg's 
I  edition  of  tlie  HitUhi-Kur  {ISG6)  and  in  vuL  i.  ot 
BirKiiKiiiii'g  Jfomadiaekt  Btn^ftniem  «*«hp  dm  JTal* 
miiiiu  (l«l>4). 

Kalna«  or  Ci  lna,  a  town  of  Bengal,  47  miles 
N.  of  Calcutta  and  28  E.  of  Bordwan,  on  (he 
Bhogiratlii  ( H«>oghly ).    The  town  contains  numer^ 

OU8  tetupled,  and  in  a  station  of  the  Free  Cliureh 
(Scotland)  Mission.  It  does  a  large  anmunt  of 
trade  hy  rivi  r.  chiefly  in  rice  and  other  natural 
products  The  p4iuuhition  has  decreased  from 
27.336 in  1871  toahont  II. (kX). 

Kalocsa*  a  town  of  Hungaiy,  near  the  left 

honk  of  theDonnlie,  86  miles  n.  from  Bndape«t  hy 

rail.    It  is  tlie  seat  of  an  ai dilii-hop  fhishi>ii>.  •<t'e 
from  MKK)  to  lilt")),  and  has  a  cialitHlral,  an  arch 
bishop's  palat*e  (with  a  library  K  snnie  monasteries, 
and  an  olwervatory.    The  inhahitanUi  grow  liax, 
wine,  At).   Vo^  { 1881 )  15,780 }  ( 1880)  lCl7«. 

kalonff.   See  Bat. 

Malpl,  a  town  in  the  North-we«tem  Provinces 
of  Intiia,  atamb  among  ruj^ged  ravinea  near  (ha 
luink  of  the  Jumna,  60  miles  SW.  of  Cawnpora.  U 
ligure*!  prominently  in  the  wars  waged  against  the 

Nlogul  empire,  came  delinitively  into  British  hands 
in  iSCMi,  and  was  one  of  the  prijici|Nil  auenciestif  the 
Eaut  India  Comjianv.  Here  on  2'.U\  mh\  lh.">8  Sir 
Hugh  K<i«e  defeated  12,000  of  the  rtlVls.  The 
town  is  mean  in  appearance,  the  houses  Wing 
chiefly  mud  huts.  The  population  is  decreasing— 
18,514  hi  1865 ;  12,718  in  IWI.  They  mannfaeture 
aogar-candy  and  paiier,  and  export  grain,  oofetam, 
&C.  to  Cawnpore  and  to  Calcutta. 

Kalngll*  chief  t4)wn  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Kalosa,  76  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Tula  and 
188  8SW.  from  Moscow.  Situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  empire  and  on  the  navigable  river  Oka,  it 
carries  on  nn  extensive  trade,  especially  in  com. 
It  iiiaiinf.K't iire-<  leathrr,  oil,  b.-i-st  mats,  tallow, 
can. lies.  tVe.  ;  but  il.s  si)e<  ijillty  is  '  Kalil;;a  cake*.' 
MiM  tlirou;:hout  Kus«>ia  to  the  extent  ot  moie  than 
£UKi.(ioo  annually.  Pop.  (1896)  40,232.  Kaluga 
has  often  been  a  placa  «f  haaishment  for  {Mtli- 
tioal  ofleadam,  among  otban  of  Bhamyl,  tha 
CiroMsian  chief.  Area  of  government,  ll.Ott  sq. 
m.  ;  jiopulation  1  ,"2."yO.f»(l0.  The  surface  is  flat ;  the 
soil  sandy,  clayey,  and  only  moderately  fertile  ;  iron 
ore  is  worked. 

Kama*  the  princijial  allluent  of  the  Volga.  ri««e« 
in  the  Kus-sian  government  of  Vyatka,  and  uttei  an 
almost  circuhur  oonnw  ( north- wei^  by  east  and  south- 
cast  to  south-west )  of  lOBO  miles  joins  the  Volga  from 
the  left  43  miles  below  the  town  of  Kman.  Its 
chief  trilintariex  are  the  \'yatka,  the  'I'l  huswovax a, 
and  the  |{ielii\a.  all  navigable.  The  Kama  is  nav  i 
gable  from  Term,  a  di>tance  of  9.%  miles.  Area  of 
drainage  InusIm,  177,.">0()  sq.  m.  The  river  is  free  of 
ice  about  2110  days  in  the  vear,  and  constitutes  ona 
of  tita  moet  important  highways  of  eommnaication 
Ut  we«a  Siberia  and  MijniNovipirad  and  8(  Fatcia- 

burg. 

KAma*  "r  K  AMAr»EVA,  the  Hindu  giwl  of  I.ove. 
In  later  SauNkrit  [NM>tr\-,  he  is  the  favourite  theme 
of  dciwriptkws and  allusions;  and  mytliolog>'  exaltM 
his  power  BO  much  that  it  allows  oven  the  god 
RrahmA  to  snrcnmh  to  It.  Aecnrrling  to  some 
I'liraiias.  he  was  originally  a  son  of  I'raliiiiA 

liania'rail«  a  little  island  in  the  |;<sl  Sea,  on 
the  Arabian  side,  nearly  opjiosit<>  .Massuwah.  with 
an  ana  of  102  sq.  m.,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  fiahar* 
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men.  The  island  was  annexeil  by  Britain  in  1858, 
while  the  telegraph  cable  was  being  laid  to  Bombay. 

Kamchatka  (Oer.  KamttduUka),  a  peninsula 
of  c\LHt<irii  Sil>eria,  Htretchos  south  into  the  Pncilic 
iK-tween  Ik'hrinj^  S«a  on  the  eaHt  and  tlie  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  on  the  wo.^t.  Area,  465,oiK)  »q.  m.  Tlie 
l>euinMula  is  long  and  narrow^  swelling'  out  towards 
the  middle,  and  terminating  in  a  iMjlnt  only  7  milea 
distant  from  the  aortlieroiiKWtof  tbe  Kitrile  Islands. 
A  ehalo  of  voleaaie  moantaios  nnis  down  the 
contro,  ami  reaches  13,408  feet  in  Kojerevska  and 
l(i,!)sH  in  Kluohefrtkaya.  Tlie  latter  wjw  in  active 
ei  iiption  at  lexst  twice  in  the  IQtii  century  ( lHo4  and 
188o).  Hot  springs  abound.  The  coast  on  the  south- 
east is  formed  of  rnsged,  precipitous  cliSii.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Kamchatka,  which  flows  into 
the  Pacific.  The  climate  is  colder  than  in  corre- 
sponding latitudes  in  Enrope,  and  very  humid ; 
grass  and  tree  vegetation  are  consequently  luxu- 
riant. Tlie  principal  oooupal  i<ins  of  tlic  inhabitants 
arc  lifihing  ami  luinliri{,'.  Fur^  are  the  most  valu- 
able production  of  tlio  piMiinHula.  Tlic  mo.st  useful 
domestic  animal  ix  a  peculiar  kind  of  dog,  which  is 
employed  in  hunting  and  sledging.  Kamchatka  was 
annexed  to  Hassia  afc  the  end  of  the  17th  eentnry, 
after  the  expedition  of  the  Cossack  chief  Atlasof. 
Pop.  GiSOO,  made  up  of  Kanichadale><,  Koryaks, 
LaiiiutM,  and  a  few  KuN«ianH.  The  Kamchadales — 
the  iwpondcrating  race  ('JiXHt  in  tiiiMil.Lri  live 
niastly  in  the  south.  They  are  a  hardy  people, 
who  dwell  in  winter  in  eartli  pits  and  in  summer  in 
light  hut^  Their  language  lias  no  known  oo^ates  ; 
but  they  are  now  almost  oonipletely  Rossianisei^l. 
The  fort  of  Petropaulovsk  (pop.  350),  with  a  magni- 
ficent harbonr  that  is  covered  with  ice  only  during 
a  brief  pericwl  of  tlie  year,  la  picturesquely  Bitualeu 
on  I  lie  ea«t  coast.  A  Hriti>fli  ami  French  Heet 
iiiaile  an  unsuccesKful  attack  ujhui  tlu'  place  in 
1854 ;  since  then  it  has  not  been  fortifie<l.  Sec 
Kennan,  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (5th  ed.  New  York, 
1879) ;  and  GuiUemard,  CHms  of  tk*  Marcketa 
(8  vols.  Lend.  1887). 

KamenctZ-PodoIsk  ( T' >1isb  iTamiVniee),  capi- 
tal of  the  KuHsian  goveriunciil  of  Podolia,  is  pic- 
tiires-rjuely  situattHl  near  tlie  fioutier  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  on  a  Hteep  rock  aliovo  the  river  Smotrititai 
an  affloflOt  of  the  Dniester,  243  miles  NW.  of 
OdesM  and  40  N£.  of  Csernowiti.  There  are  a 
Roman  CathoUe  cathedral  ( 1961 ),  a  Greek  cathedral 
( IGth  century),  and  an  Annenian  and  sevenal  other  ' 
churt'lieM.  The  town  wa«  <le.stioye<l  by  tlie  Moii),'ol 
chief  llatii  ill  r.'to  ;  taken  l.y  the  Turks  in  107 '2  ; 
returneil  to  the  I'olcs  in  Iti'JU ;  and  annexeil  by 
Russia  in  1795.  Previous  to  the  |>artilion  of  Poland 
Kamenetx  was  one  of  the  ntmngest  bulwarlcs  of 
that  country  af^ainst  tlio  Turks.  Pop.  (1871) 
SK.Oll  ;  ( 1897)  34,4H3,  nne-li  ilf  .leWH. 

Kanienz«  a  Hiuall  niiuiulacturing  town  of 
Saxony,  2-J  iiiiics  NK.  of  Dresden  by  raiL  It  Was 
tlte  birthplace  of  Lessing.    Pop.  7'2N. 

KMdes*  the  name  given  by  geologists  to  hanks 
and  ridges  of  gravel,  sand,  iVc  ii.sHocinte<l  with  the 
glacial  deposits  of  Scotland.    See  A.SAR. 

KameS,  HeKRY  Hdmr,  Lokd,  a  Scotch  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  in  Berwickshire  in  IG9G.  called  to 
tM  bar  in  1783«  and  by  hu  merits  fought  hts  wav 
npvards  to  a  bading  positioii  there,  being  raised 
to  the  bench  as  LonI  Karnes  in  1782.  and  made 
lord  of  justiciary  in  176.1.  He  diviileii  his  enerL'ies 
l»ctwe«'n  law  and  p!iilo.sophy,  and  was  no  le.-s  nuied 
for  Ills  amiability,  his  con veisational  powers,  his 

Eublic  spirit,  lus  l  hi-i  agricultural  enterprijie  at 
lair  Drumnioii  i  i  i  Perthshire.  He  dictl  at  K4lin- 
burgh,  27th  December  1782.  Besides  books  on 
Scotch  law  he  published  a  series  of  works  more 
ingenious  and  interesting  than  well  written :  ' 
StMjft  on  the  Priticiplet  (tf  MonUity  and  Suturul  i 


lieligiun  ( 1731)^  adolBBee  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  at  the  expense  «f  tlie  freedom  of  the  will; 
An  IntnduetUm  totk$Art  i^TUntina  ( 1761 ),  and 
j?/meN fx  e>/Cn7ie»M»(  1768 )» two  works  much  Ie« 
satisfactory  than  ingenions;  and  Sketches  of  the 
Hintortf  of  Mini  { 1774),  a  miscellaneous  and  curious 
collection  of  «<i>cculations  on  all  manner  of  snbjectA. 

Kampeil*  a  town  of  Holland,  situated  near  the 
month  of  the  Yseel,  6|  miles  1^  raU  NW.  of 
Zwolle.  It  was  formerly  a  Hanse  town  and  had  a 
coiih^iderable  trade,  which  gra<lnally  loft  it  a.s  the 
month  of  the  Ywel  sanded  up.  But  sime  the 
mi'iilli'  cf  the  llfth  century  tlie  river  appniarlies 
have  been  iiii|in)ve<l.  and  the  trade  of  the  town  is 
reviving.  T\\v  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  one  of  the 
finest  medieval  churches  in  the  country.  Popu 
(1840)  7760;  (1876)  16.454 ;  <i89S)  18.906.  who  an 
engaged  in  shipbuilding,  commerce,  fishing',  and 
tobacco  manufacture.  Kampen  Ls  the  Gotham  of 
the  Dutch. 

Kiininfer,  Enuelhkkt,  German  traveller,  was 
Ikh  h  at  Lem^o,  in  Lippe,  on  ICth  Septcmlier  1651, 
studied  medldne  at  Kfinigsberg,  and  travelled 
(1683-94)  in  India,  Java,  Siam,  and  Japan,  during 
wliidi  time  he  •^(lent  two  yeai^  (  16!»*J  &4)  in  the 
bust  iiameii  countiy.  He  died  on  '2tl  No\  emltcr  1716. 
He  imblished  Ainu  uitntr.s  Ejntiiyr  (  171'2),  and  after 
his  death  appeared  his  History  of  Japan  and  Siam 
( Lond.  2  vols.  1 727 ).  Meet  Off  his  wntingi  aiisi  la 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Kauiptullcon.  See  Floorcloth. 

Mamschatka.  See  Kamchatka. 

Karathl*  or  KAMrxi,  a  town  and  cantonment 
of  tlie  Central  Provinces,  India,  lying  0  miles  NE. 
by  rail  from  Nagpnr,  on  the  Kanhan  River,  liere 
crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  has  a  trade  in  grain, 
timber,  cattle,  salt,  and  itiece  gotHlB.  Pop.  (ISSl) 
50,987;  (1891)  43,159.  The  town  dat(»»  from  the 
establishment  of  the  cantonment  in  188l. 

Kanafi:awa.  See  Yokohama. 

Kanakas.  See  Coolies. 

Kanara«  North,  a  coa.<4t  district  of  Bombay, 
the  most  southerly  in  the  Konkan  (q.v.),  lies 
south-east  of  (>oa,  and  has  an  area  of  .^1 1  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  (1801)446,351,  mostly  Hindus,  speaking  Kana- 
rese  'see  India,  p.  103).  For  the  most  part  it  is  a 
wiM forest-ooun t rv.  — S(  iUTH  K  a n  .v  k a ,  i m me^liately 
south  of  North  Kanara,  belongs  to  Miulras.  Its 
area  is  .'{;Mrj  sq.  in.  ;  pon.  (ISltl)  I  ,(>.">iij  i.M  ,  <nerf"iir- 
tiftlis  Hindus.  Tlii.s  distiiet  also  contains  a  great 
extent  of  forestdand,  and  numerous  wild  animala 
The  capital  is  Mangalore.  Both  North  and  South 
Kanara  are  jiartly  oocnpied  bv  the  Western  Glidts, 
contain  numerous  rivers,  and  have  a  heavy  rainfall. 
In  both,  also,  malaria  is  verj-  prevalent,  especially 
dtiritig  the  monsoon. 

KanariSt  Constantine,  a  hero  of  the  Greek 
war  of  independence,  was  bom  in  the  Ihle  of  Ipnani 
in  1785,  aoa  waa  master  of  a  small  meiduuit'vesMil 
before  the  ewnmeneewient  of  the  war.  In  ISSft  he 
blew  up  the  Turkish  admiral's  fliip  in  the  Strait  of 
Chios,  and  later  in  the  same  year  repeate<l  his  feat 
in  the  hnrlsmr  nf  Teiiedos.  In  .Aii^^nst  lS'i4  he 
avenKe<l  the  ravaging  of  Ip^ara  liy  burning  a  large 
Turkish  frigate  and  some  tnuis]H>rt  shijis  wliich 
were  carrying  troo]ie  to  Sanios,  and  next  year  was 
only  preventtMl  from  burning  the  Egyptian  deetin 
the'  harliour  of  Alexandria  by  an  ttDnvonrable  wind 
springing  up.  He  was  appointed  to  important 
cominandH  by  the  (Jreek  president.  Capo  dlstrias 
was  made  senator  in   1K47.  ami  minister  of 

marine  (  is.'.i  .Vi  |,  ]],■  tnnk  )>.iri  in  the  revolution 
of  1862,  and  hehl  oiUce  repeatetllv  under  the  new 
king.   He  died  16th  September  1877. 

KananJ,  one  of  the  j^-eat  legendary'  rentres  of 
Aryan  civilisation  in  India,  to  which  the  Ilindaism 
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of  Lower  Bencsl  attributes  itH  oriinn,  stood  origin- 
all/  on  the  UAiigei,  A5  niiles  iiw.  of  Lueknow. 
At  piwoBt  the  ttte  ooniabte  of  e  vast  nniuber  of 

ruins,  extending  over  tlie  area  of  five  villa^, 
aliout  4  niilen  ^utn  the  Ganges,  the  river  having; 
sli;;htly  altered  it^i  be«i.  The  raoMt  ronmrkaMe 
Itiiihlin^'H  are  Muhamiiieclan  iiiausoleuius.  lit*  imuhI 
iirmperous  era  was  the  (itli  centurv  ;  early  in  the 
11th  it  fell  before  tbe  •ultaoe  of  Giuutai.  Ajuoiur 
the  niins  there  la  *  modem  town  of  aome  17,000 

inliuhitaiit;*. 

Kanawha  Court-HovMit  the  former  name 

of  C  lmrlesUHi,  W.  Va.    See  aI>o  i'lUEAT  KanaWHA. 

Kanazawa*  a  town  of  Japan,  on  tbe  west 
noaat  of  tlie  main  iKhiml.  N\V.  from  Tokyo,  nana- 
Ia..tare8  porcelain  aii<l  »ilk.    Pop.  (18W5)  88,877. 

Kanchlnjaugiu  Sce  Kinchinjinua. 

Ka»<allT,  or  Candahar,  the  capital  of 
eential  or  aontbara  Afghaniatan,  aitaated  aboat 
900  milflo  to  the  8W.  of  Kabul.   It  standa  in  ST 

.17'  N.  lat.  and  06°  20'  E.  Ion;;..  .'MS4  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  nvn.  It  in  in  the  form  of  an  «>bIonR 
squiiri',  \\\n],j  (ill  it-  strtvUs  run  straifrlit,  nml  cut 
one  anotiier  at  li^lit  an^h's.  At  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  main  Htroeta  there,  ia  a  hu*^ 
dome  {Charsu)t  SO  yards  in  diameter.  Pop^  vmi> 
ously  estimated  from  95,000  to  100.000.  Kandahar 
is  well  watered  by  two  canaU  drawn  from  a  neigh- 
bouring; river,  which  nend  to  alnumt  evenr'  otreet  its 
own  S^lwjuiite  Mi[i|ils  ;  and  the  same  nieanft  of 
irrijnitiiin  linve  cuveud  tin-  ininu'diale  v  ioiiiity  with 
gerdens  and  orchards  KandHhar  in  a  place  of 
neat  commerce,  tnulinu  with  Bombay,  Herat, 
Bokhara,  and  Sumarcand.  Among  ita  permanent 
raaidentB  Kandahar  baa  a  kuaer  Braportkm  <rf 
Afghans,  ehkfly  of  ^  Dnrani  tribe,  than  any 
other  city  of  Af;,dmnistan.  TIktc  arc  nunierouH 
Hindu,  Tuiik,  and  I'tTMian  ineic  iuuiti.  .\ljout  2 
mileii  to  the  northwaril  riset*  a  iireti])itou.s  mck, 
crowued  by  a  fortreiw  impregnable  to  everythijig 
bat  heavy  artillery.  Here,  amid  all  the  disastera 
of  the  war  in  lH.19-41,  the  Britiab  maintained  their 
ground  under  Itawlinson.  Kendaliar  baa  been  a 
pivot  for  the  hiittory  of  that  part  of  Asia  during 
more  than  2000  yean*.  It  in  MuppoHed  to  have  been 
fMnn<le<i  by  Alexandi-r  tlji'  Crt'al,  although  tlio 
name  U  Persian.  A  ('<)iii]iuiat  i\ »•  blank  of  upwanU 
of  thirtwn  centurie'4  in  ilif  lii>tory  reachen  to  liie 
faniouK  Mahmud  of  (ihazni,  who  wrested  Uie  strong- 
bohl  from  the  Afghans.  From  tiint  qwch  down  to 
1747,  wbMi  the  native  rule  waa  permanently  eatab- 
Uahed,  Kandahar,  with  brief  and  precariona  inter- 
eab  Indejwndence,  was  held  by  flen;,dds  Khan, 
Tamerlane,  and  by  varioiw  rulen*  of  Tartarv,  India, 
and  Persia  in  turn.  In  the  war  of  ISTS  SO  the 
nriti<i]i  <  rit''K«l  Kandahar  unopiMK^etl,  and  they 
held  the  city  till  ISNI,  oome  montlu  after  they  hall 
evacuated  the  rent  of  Afghanistan  (q.v.).  Through 
ita  beil^  touched  by  the  Sibi-Plahin  Railway  ( 1801 ) 
on  the  sooth,  Kandahar  has  greatly  increased  in 
political  aa  well  aa  in  oommeretal  importance. 

HaadanM  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands  (q.r.). 

KaBdj«  an  inhmd  town  of  Ceylon,  on  a  beaut! 
fnl  little  lake  among  the  nioiint'aini,  74  milox  by 
rail  NE.  of  t'oIonil>o.  It  in  ItUU't  f.i-t  above  tli»*  sea, 
»t>d  Uan  a  mean  annual  tcinp<Tatnre  i>f  7(i  F.  Here 
are  niin*  of  the  palace  of  the  foniier  native  kings, 
and  a  temple  in  which  a  reputed  tooth  of  &tddha's 
i«  jeAlomily  preserved  (see  CBTLOlf).    Pop.  (1881) 

Kan<*,  F.t.l-HA  Kkvt.  an  Arctic  exidoror.  waa 
l>nni  in  l'bil,i  l.-l[.liia.  !'nit««<l  Stat<-,  Fi  Kniary 
1>«2I>,  graduat<-d  in  iiiedicine  at  the  university  ilf 
|Vnn«yhjinia  in  IH42,  and  entered  the  navy  w*  a  ! 
mugeun,  in  which  caiMcity  lie  riaited  China,  the 
&Mt  ladiM,  Anhia,  Egypt,  and  weMein  Earopob  I 


snb««()uently  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  Mexieo ; 
in  this  last  eonntiy  he  did  duty  on  tbe  ooaat 
sorvey.  In  lifay  18S0  he  eommenced  hia  eareer  of 
Aretio  diacovety  aa  anreeon,  naturaliat.  and  his- 
torian to  the  first  GrinneH  expedition.  Efis  account 
of  it  appeared  at  New  York  in  lHo4,  entitled  TKt 
United  .">7«/€a  (Irinutll  Eriirdititm,  In  the  spring 
of  18o3  he  again  set  out,  tiii.s  lime  an  conmiandef 
of  an  expedition  :  the  result**  of  it  are  fully  detailed 
iu  his  S'  cund  Grinnell  ExpuiUion  in  He^in-A  of  Sit 
John  FrankUn  (2  vola.  Fhila.  iSM^  Ue  died  at 
Havana,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  hwlthli  aake.  on 
Febniary  16.  1857.  S.m-  Fife  by  W.  Elder  (Phila. 
1858),  and  the  briefer  one  by  M.  Jouea  (Lond. 
1890). 

Kane«  Sir  Robert,  a  celebrated  chemist,  waa 
born  in  Dublin  in  1810.  He  waa  edveal^'d  fur  the 
medioal  profeaaion,  in  1832  waa  received  aa  a 
member  of  the  Rmral  Iriah  Academy,  and  in  the 

same  year  projected  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Mfdnnl 
ScicHce,  which,  at  firiit  confined  to  chendntry  and 
pharmacy,  wan  afterwards  extended  t<>  iiulude 
practical  medicine.  In  1840  he  rei-eive<l  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Itoyal  Sociel|y  of  London  for 
reeearchea  into  the  oolooring  matter  of  licliena.  and 
in  1847  the  Cunningham  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Iriah  Academy  for  his  discoveries  in  cheniistr}'. 
From  1834  till  1847  Kane  wan  professor  of  Natural 
Phihwophy  to  tlio  llnyal  DnKlui  S..ricty.  In  1846 
he  originated  the  Museum  of  Industry  in  Ireland, 
wan  ap]M)inte<l  it«  first  director,  and  the  Kjiine  year 
received  from  the  Lord  d  ten  tenant  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  held  for  a  numlier  of  yean*  the 
olfioe  proaident  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cwk, 
which  he  rerigned  In  1873,  together  with  the 
directorship  of  the  museum.  In  ISTR  be  was 
electe<l  president  of  the  Royal  Iriih  Ai mli  niv,  and 
he  diid  Kith  February  189(}.  His  tlii<  l  Iniok-^  are 
EI'  uichU  of  Chemistry  (1842)  and  JudtutrieU  lU- 
t/Irttand  {1844). 
Mangaroo  ( Jfoeropiu),  a  genua  of  manrapial 
quadru|>ed»,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  almont 
all  Austiulian,  altlimi;,di  a  f.  w  are  found  in  New 
Guineii  ami  nfi;;lilMiuring  isiandn.  The  genus,  as 
now  ri  >-i  t  i>  ted,  contains,  acconling  to  the  Toost  ndi- 
able  estimate,  twenty -three  species.  The  kanicaroue 
are  of  ditrennt  abaa ;  aonm  el  the  WallaUea.  whkh 


The  OvBat  Kaaiaroe  ( Jfemgw*  fiifuidtui). 


reallv  bcinng  to  the  ^-ame  g(>nna, being  c(imi)aratively 
small,  while  the  (ireat  iCangamo  {if.  g*gant*tu) 
attafaia  a  length  of  8  feet,  counting  the  bug  taU. 
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— mm!  tit*-  two  lower  iaoMnt,  wiik-fa  »n  eK^ninted. 

ei<>t>  ti^  jk'ra**,  Tbe  tail  i*  yt  ry  xlAck.  an<i  stnm;:, 
ana  ll»e  kniriiJi]  u-*--  it  si*-  &  thini  I*-;.'  wL'-n  rno*  ixij; 
^Utmlv.  TuK  hia-i  are  veiy  suvoj^,  •hil*'  ti»« 
fofe'Jiiul*  are  »-L'>ru  Tbejr  an  Wjr  ixmerial 
and  the  biad-limb  ianm  mrerj elhetoMi 
for  ri(>]<in^  open  tibe  bodiea  «f  dn^,  vhh 
tij«f  ai'i  f/f  whkL  tbej'  41^  •^>rr:*rtiinf*  liant»->l.  Tii«-y 
ir!»k»r  ♦-ri'»rfn'»  !•  U>uo<!-.  aifJ  ;.'et  over  xut  ;.Toaii<i 
1 -ri-  ►wii:,}  nud  jriaref ul ly.    .S^ine  ltari_'ivi'«i>«  caui 

iuiiip  a  feooe  11  ft'^-t  bifrii ;  wmt  can  j>iirit>  une  of 
feet,  la  tbe  diMhriff  wiiere  tbey  are  »till  nnnier- 
«>tM,  thev  are  fonnkULIe  eotumtam  <A  putiire; 
t«o  katiganxjs  eat  m  mmA  gnm  am  three  abeep. 
Tiiey  are  treated  an  Tenoiii«  beiiig  banted,  abot, 
jPHM/nt-'i.  or  killMi  >>y  ineaA*t  of  exteostve  battues — 
'  VAniirj,-'  or  "•irivLri;;"  -when  jiarti**  of  hon^fm^n 
tiiaoe  tli«'!ij  inU*  eu' l>»-nr»i»  and  kill  llieiri  there. 
ni;tny  hua<lre<]it  at  a  Twri*-.  1  hf  '-km  if  valuahie 
for  lieatber,  botli  for  »hoeH  and  gloves.  Tbe  flesh 
i*  Kjood  eatW,  the  tail  tjeing  a  delicacy*  aad  pio> 
dmamg  otcelleDt  aovn.  The  grmi  IcMgMOO  was 
diwnrered  in  1770  on  the  eowt  ef  New  Soath 
Wale*  durin;:  ('onk'n  firvt  voyaj^.  One  of  the 
iicjut  refr»ark.i>»ie  tyj««*  of  kaM;.'aroo  in  the  Tree 
Kafi;/ar'.'/  1  >>  „.!  r'^ntpiM),  in  wlii*h  tlie  liindlinilr? 
Iiav.;  Im-.i.mh-  ](ro[K«rtifiDately  Khorter  in  acc<»nl 
a.'j'e  with  it>4  arUireaJ  life.  The  kan;nin>u«  aiid 
Waliabieii  breed  freely  in  the  Z(x>lopnU  (iarden^ 
at  Laadoai  and  the  jrooog,  as  in  all  Man»apiRl» 
fQ<v«l.  are  burn  la  a  T«7  iapeiiect  eowlitian. 
l%e]r  remain  «-ithin  tbe  paaeh  of  the  mnther.  or 
retreat  th«*i»*  in  raw  »»f  iianj^er,  lonji  aft<T  they 
have  c«a>«.'d  to  he  uouri»bed  by  the  inateriial  milk. 

Kaaffaroo  Apple*  Si|i«eie«  of  Solanon  (q.T.) 
(&  /iaetMMiliMn),  with  a  MMMwhal  abtnbbj  aaoea- 
laat  Btem.  etnooth  pinnatiAd  or  entire  leavea,  and 

latctal  r;u  <  III'-  'if  tlowi  r-  ;  a  native  of  Peru,  New 
2Sealand,  Au-<traiia.  and  r;u-tiiHtiiH.  in  whicli  latt«-r 
fcounlriett  itH  fruit  i-  «-all<'d  kari;.':tri>o  aiijde,  and  i~ 
lued  aM  f<jo«l.  When  unripe,  it  a  acrid,  and  pro- 
duceM  a  burning  HenMition  m  thatiwoat;  bot  WMn 
jierfiH  tly  rifM',  it  it  who!e^>ine. 

liamcarou  Ciril.HM  {Anthuitiria  fiHgtraliii),  the 
■Mat  eMt«.*<.-rnrd  f<xid«T  jrraH.i  of  Aiir>tralL'i.  It  '^ntwt^ 
to  a  hei(;ht  much  alxive  that  of  tlio  {<>>\<\cT-<^riuv<-y 
of  Britain,  alFordit  ahundant  herbap'.  and  is  much 
reliitbed  by  cattle.  Tbe  genan  in  allied  t^>  Andro- 
pogoo,  and  IiaBelaateisaC  flowers  with  an  involucre. 
Tm  awna  ama  taty  kng  and  twiited,  both  in  the 
kangaroo  imm  and  in  a  Baailj  alliad  qMciea,  A. 
eiliattt,  whi  ii  i-  una  of  tho  BKNl  aateanad  foddoT' 

gnuwett  of  indiii. 

Kancaroo  Islaad*  an  if^Iand  of  Soath 
Aoatndia,  at  tbe  month  of  the  Gnlf  of  8t  Vincent 
(■ee  map  at  Adblaidb),  it  87  milea  bj  M  broad, 
with  a  rin«>  riiniate,  poor  and  laiidy  aoilp  and  379 

inhahitunt.<4    all  white. 

liaalzfia*  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Hun'^arv. 
(11  Natfv  (or  Great)  Kaaina,  136  milea  by  rail 
HW.  of  Bodapeat,  baa  an  active  trade  in  ajpieul- 
taral  prodoeta,  and  mannfactnrea  bricks.  Iteer, 
and  apirita.  Pop.  18,473.  — f 2)  Old  Kanizxa 
(  Knni/>a)  Htan<l!''  <tii  \\i>-  'I'li.-i  l.'i  niil>-s  SSW. 
of  S/en»'<lin.  It  yrown  com  and  lohan  o,  and  rears 
cattle  luid  Hheep.    Pop.  15^069. 

Muo'f  capital  of  a  piorinae  of  Uie  aama  name, 
in  tbe  Negro  state  of  Sokoto,  Central  Afriea,  atands 


in  tlie  mi<idle  of  the  eoantrv,  alxnit  2.V1  miles  SSH 

to.    The  !irovin«"e,  i'>*i 
to  contain  .VXi.fHMi  itihahitantx,  iia-«  from  it~ 


of  the  ritv  of  Hokoto. 


'•iinat^-*! 

I«:uity 

and  wi-ulih  Im-cii  calleil  the  '  ( iardcn  of  Central 
y\frica. '  Tlic  wall  which  Mirrounds  the  t<nvn  of 
Knno  ia  15  miles  in  circuit ;  hnt  tbe  wall  eniliracea, 
beaidea  hoaaca,  ffardena  and  enltavated  fielda.  Tha 


T'lace  is  the  chief  to«ta  of  the  llawBHa  <  q.r.  1  taea 

Pop.  taevoriing  to  Robmmi  <  in  19WL, 

Kaiiflafii  a  f-XA\e  "f  il.e  ArQehc&n  I'liion.  tlie 
ninth  in  area  and  thirtieth  ia  popalatioa  per  a^ 
iiiile.isboaoded  N.byNebra«>ka.  -  ^  1  not  1. 1.  mi 
£.  by  ICaaoari.  S.  ly  Indiaa  y  — .gJ.    jl  a. 

Temtory.  and  W.  Vr  Colorada  ^'^  

It  i-  aU.u!  rnil»>*  from  eA«t  to  west,  and  300  from 
noiiii  to  KiUtli;  ajea  KlM-*'  sq.  ni  The  sarface 
i'  for  the  ro<»t  part  a  n^il'inp  i»rairie.  n-;r.}:  in  the 
n<.rth-we*t  to  between  Sjuu  and  401*1  fe<-t-  Along 
the  eastern  hoondanr  the  average  devation  b  8U0 
feel,  and  the  ri«e  is  so  gradaai  aa  to  be  iapcre»- 
tible ;  there  are  no  moaatans  in  the  etata.  The 
boctoma  along  tbe  lai^per  streams  are  cammonly 
called  Talleys,  and  rarr  fmm  ^  mile  to  5  niile«>  in 
wi-itii;  in  ea.~tem  Kanvv*  tl>ey  are  det-jily  de- 
^,r.-«-*>d.  and  are  skirted  hy  U.l  i  I'luff!-  ri^in;:  to  SO 
le«-t.  in  the  wt~.t  the  line  Wtween  \aJley  and 
upland  can  hardly  be  di»tingtiirJ>ed.  Kiax*^  itas 
no  aangihlf  river  except  tbe  Mi«»ouri,  which 
fonaa  »  partaoB  of  ita  eawtera  bonadaiy.  The 
Kaana  or  Kaw  draina  nearly  half  die  aaate,  and 
tbe  ArkanwLs  drain-  anotber  buye  petition  ;  the 
Neosho  and  Mara:-  d*^  Cy^nie^  fumi-h  the 
water  ^vi-tem  of  SKiri.  .-,i.-t«.Tn  Kansas.  Tl.e 
larjier  flreani*.  a?*  the  KaiiNaj*  and  Arkan!«a»,  are 
riven*  of  the  ]>Iain»>,  with  light  banks  and  sandy 
)>ottom!>:  but  many  of  the  ;>maller  rirera  fa*re 
rock  bottoms,  and  anpply  ahnndant  water-power. 
The  timber  of  tlie  atate  ia  found  in  a  narrow  belt 
along  the  watercoarMa,  principally  in  the  enf^t. 

Kansic-i  haf  a  climate  Mjhject  to  extremes  of 
t'Tiijierature,  hut  neither  excessive  cold  nor  heat 
{)r>'vail.«  for  long  i>«ri'Kls.  Tin  tv  i*  a  gre.at  prt>- 
{lortion  of  bright,  clear  weatiier  in  all  »«a.>ooa  of 
tbe  Tear.  Wnile  a  record  of  106'  F.  above  aero 
baa  Men  obaerv«d»  eaaea  of  fatal  soaatroke  an 
nnknown,  and  men  pmsae  their  ordinarT  oatdoor 
avfx^ations  with  pcarcely  an  interruption  throagh- 
out  the  year.  The  nierciiry  ran  ly  fall*  below 
zero,  and  in  many  sea.-«>ns  the  farmers  plough 
during  every  month  of  winter.  The  mean  annual 
rainfall  is  37  10  inches ;  but  in  the  w  ot  the  ^upply 
in  much  more  scanty,  and  in  tbe  niHier  Arkanaaa 
valley  irrigation  \tf  mnana  of  ditcnea  baa  baen 
introdaeed.  Tha  nnnga  aannal  taaiparaUu*  ia 
53*  F. 

Til''  iiiinerals  of  KftTiva,*  include  Iea<l  anti  zinc 
in  aliundance  in  the  simtli  e^L-t  ;  c<ial  of  excellent 
quality,  the  coalfield  «K-cuj>yin"'  all  the  eic'^tern 
portion  of  the  state ;  lignite  in  the  wes^t ;  inmieu.x« 
betU  of  rock-aalt ;  and  mineral  paint,  g^-p^uui, 
good  bnilding-etonaa,  brick-day,  and  material  for 
bydraolie  cement.  The  oatpnt  of  eoal  in  tha  yaar 
1890  was  2^  million  toaa,  of  lead  fiOOO  tana,  aiM  «f 
zinc  '2r),0<»o  tou«. 

Kaii>.i>  i>  an  agn<MiItural  and  pastoral  state. 
The  soil  througiiout  i-s  uniformly  fertile,  but  there 
is  a  conniderahle  diirerence  in  actual  pro«luctive- 
ne<M  owing  to  tbe  diflerence  in  the  rainfall.  The 
u^ual  area  nnder  whaati  maize,  and  oats  is  over 
10,000,000  aerao.  Tha  annoal  proiliice  of  wheat 
may  be  aefe  down  as  npwarda  of  '70,000,000  bushels, 
of  inaize  iriO,(X)0,f)0<'>  l.iishel-,  of  ..nts  4.'>. 000.000 
huxiiel-*,  Iw-icle-.  r>  e,  l>.ir!ey.  Kuck u  i>e;it,  llax,  [K>ta- 
t<M"«,  l>eaiis,  pi'a-,  sor;,'huiii  ( lor  •-u;.'ar ),  and  tohaocti. 
<;reat  (juantitics  of  luairie  hav  are  out  on  the  still 
uncultivated  prairie  lands.  The  state  is  especially 
suitable  for  cattle  raising,  large  atoeka  ot  cattle 
and  swine  (aa  wdl  aa  honea,  sheep.  &e.)  are  kept, 
and  meat-packing  ia  a  great  imlnstry  in  Kanvis 
City.  Creameries  are  numerou-,  and  more  and 
more  attention  \»  given  to  the  raising  of  hhwHlcl 
;«t<K"k.  Forestry  aNo  ha-*  engaged  the  attenLion 
of  tlie  farmers,  and  tlionnandA  of  acres  of  planted 
till!  her  now  break  the  surface  of  Ute  prairie. 

The  mannfactnriag  indoatriea  are  eUdHy  thoaa 
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connected  with  agricalture  and  stock-raiMng.  Of 
these  the  moat  importMil  is  baef  mmI  uork  {Mcking, 
the  princiital  eRtabliahuenti  being  at  Kansas  City. 

The  flouring- iiiilhi  are  next  in  importance,  and 
thnn  the  fnnndries,  and  tlie  iiiannfacture  of  Btovefi 
ninl  a^^'riiMiltural  iin|>Ietiient«.  The  biiiliiiii;:  of 
railways  l>oj{an  in  Kaniias  in  1800;  in  IHtW  every 
county  in  tlie  .stJito  nave  live  Ixul  one  or  more  lines, 
their  total  leneUt  exoeedins  8800  miles. 

Kewseii  is  uvUed  into  106  oonntiee.  niid  sends 
two  senators  and  seven  reprasentatives  to  eengieM. 
Stale  elBoei*  and  netnbeni  of  the  legMstm*  are 
elcM^ted  every  two  yearn.  The  nmrked  features  of 
the  constitution  are  the  IilK»ral  HoniexttNul  (4. v.) 
exemption  ;  tin-  privile^'es  of  married  women,  who 
may  carry  on  liusine>w  and  liold  property  as  if 
single  ;  tlie  sulTnvge  nrovuiions,  whicii  allow  women 
to  vote  at  school  and  municipal  elections ;  and  the 
prohibitory  statute  which  foniids  the  manufacture 
or  sale  in  KanMia  of  intoxicating  liquon  for  other 
than  me<Iieinnl  or  mechanical  purnoRea.  There 
an-  in^  Liii'  Inms  at  To|)eka  and  OH.iwutomie,  a 
lioy-  iiMurni.itdi y  at  Toi>eka,  an  »UHyluin  for  tlie 
Idin.l  lit  K:uisiLH  <  ity,  a  SoldiorM'  ()r])liaiis'  Home 
at  At<  liiHon.  an  institution  for  the  e«lucation  of 
the  deaf  antl  iliimb  nt  OlMhe,  and  an  aHyhim  for 
Uiutto  and  imliecilejrontlia  at  Winfiehl;  and  the 
state  in  I88A  adopted  also  the  indiutrial  sohool  for 
girls  at  Beloit.  In  each  townnliip  two  sectiouH 
(1280  acres)  iiave  lieun  given  to  the  common 
scIiooIa.  and  the  sale  of  tiu'se  lands  formn  the 
basis  of  the  permanent  HclitM>l  fund,  wliicli  amonnt-s 
to  about  ?i6,000,(MX1.  The  annual  ex|)«*nditure 
is  also  about  $5.U<J0,0U0.  In  ]Hm  there  were 
11,700  teacher)*,  instructing  405.771  children  in  the 
alemeataiy  schools,  besides  332  teachers  in  SO 
seeondaiy  seheols,  wHh  6860  tnipila  The  state  sIm) 
maintains  a  nnivervity  at  I^\Mrii(-i<,  which  had 
1900  Stndent»  in  IS'.N>:  an  agricnltuntl  college  nt 
MftfthnttnT*  {HM  ^ttnltMits) :  and  a  iiorntnl  m  IiooI 
at  Emporia  (1801  htiulents).  Tiiere  are  also  a 
namher  of  denominational  and  other  co]le<'e!«  in 
the  state.  Co-education  prevails,  with  bu^ly  an 
exceutiun. 

iftstorW'— The  state  deriTes  its  name  from  the 
Kaw  or  Kansas  Indians,  who  with  other  tribes  were 

found  liere  hv  the  firxt  white  explorers.  The  greater 
I»art  — viz.,  that  jiortion  lying  e»i*<t  of  the  meridian 
of  UHr — yean  acquired  in  in  the  Louioiaua 

purchase,  and  was  organii»etl  as  a  territory  hy  the 
ftaMMago  of  the  Kans&««  Nebraska  Act  in  lti.it.  The 
art  provide<l  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
filaverv  in*  a  penuanent  institution  in  the  territory 
alionid  be  decided  by  ita  neoida  iCansas  at  once 
beeame  the  battle-gnrand  Between  the  partisans  of 
h!  iwry  and  frinnlnni.  Larg»»  jiartit's  from  the  lior- 
d'-iiii;;  «4l.i'. (•  •*tat«'  of  Mjssdiiri  n'|i<';itt'dly  invadtvl 
the  t<'iril<iiy;  and  ariin-d  coloni-t-i  troin  Sontli 
Carolina  and  other  Houtli<-rn  staten  came  to  take 
ptMMSHion.  The!«e  were  met  bj  imniigrants  from 
tlie  tturtliem  states.  Itotli  parties  started  towns 
and  settlementa.  EleeticMis  were  attempted,  but 
tiMitlted  in  the  seizure  of  the  polht  hy  the  pro- 
ulavery  party  and  the  refusal  or  the  Fn-e  State 

Iwrt  s  !">  .iliid.-  liy  till'  dwlared  i-ewnlt-^,  < 
>»'«"jiiiii'  nuincruuH,  and  roMn'rieM  and  murd)-i>  wvrt' 
♦•■>iiimiit«H|.  The  Fwleral  ailminlHtration  «ided  with 
tli>>  pro  nlavery  party,  and  used  the  government  of 
the  territory  and  the  United  Htatea  tfoops  againwt 
the  Free  Stale  pnr^.  Jeha  Brown  (q.v.)  took 
nut  in  the  dvil  war  whfeh  mwvalled,  and  many 
nghtJi  that  were  almoMt  liattfen  to<.k  idiue.  The 
Free  State  iNirty  wan  steadily  reinforced  from  the 
,north,  and  hy  tlif  year  IV>7  ■•<'<-in<'<l  cverk'where 
in  the  ascendant :  but  as  lal<'  iv*  May  IH.VS  oorurred 
what  is  kaewa  la  Kansas  history  a-<  the  '  Maraiit 
das  Cyfaes  msssnere,'  in  which  six  Free  Sutc 
nMlm  were  killed  ud  four  badly  woonded  by  a 


party  from  MissonrL  After  several  futile  endear- 
ours  to  oi){»nise,  however,  the  Wvandotte  eon- 
stitutiott  was  finally  adopted  in  IDNL  and  on  the 

20th  of  January  1861  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a 

!  state  of  the  Lnion.  The  civil  war  immediately 
'  fnllowe<l,  and  out  of  a  i)f)t>iil!Uii>ri  nf  lfK),*KK)  Kansnj* 
I  sent  ^O.tMMJ  to  the  lield.  The  iM)j>ulatii)ii  of  the  Htate 
in  18«0  was  107,206  ;  in  1800  it  Wii»  l,4'i7,01>G.  The 
population  of  the  principal  cities  in  IStiO  an  returned 
was:  Kansas  City,  38,316;  Topeka,  the  capital, 
81.007:  Wichita,  28,853 »  I^venwortb,  19,768; 
Atehison.  13,063;  Port  Scott,  11,946;  Lawrence, 
9907 :  Hutchinson,  8682. 

"^ftT^r*  €ity^  Kansas,  the  largest  dty  of  the 
state  and  seat  of  jnstiee  or  Wyandotte  co.,  is  sitn- 

ate<l  at  the  junction  of  the  Kan'*as  and  MiH<M)ari 
Rivers  (luliacent  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.),  <j7  miles  hy 
rail  E.  of  T opi  k.i.  This  citj*  WiiH  created  in  1886  hy 
the  consolidation  of  several  townn,  and  has  since 
achieved  a  phenomenal  ^^wth,  due  largely  to  its 
situation  as  tlie  oonvemng  point  of  numerous  im- 
portant railway  lines.  Here  are  immense  stock  and 
meatHpacking  concerns,  and  in  its  extensive  grain 
and  flour  trade  there  are  receive«l  at  its  mills  and 
elevators  at  times  as  nmiiy  a-s  70,(KK')  car  loadM  of 
j;niin  iK-r  annum.  In  1s;h(  the  capitjil  itivcnted  in 
I  niaimtiirtiires  (  priiirijiall v  of  fiHxl  ]irr«lni  t.-<)  was 
$11,404,066;  value  of  uruduct,  144,0-^2,030.  Pop. 
(1890)  3B.310 1  ( 1900)  01,418. 

Kansas  City,  Misnouri,  the  WHjond  city  of  the 
state,  and  one  of  the  fjreat  towns  of  the  we«t,  is 
situated  on  the  Minsoun  Uiver,  283  mile:*  l>y  rail  W. 
by  N.  of  St  Louis.  The  notable  part  of  the  city  is 
built  upon  a  series  of  steep  bills.  Large  sums  have 
been  spent  in  grading,  in  laying  sewers,  and  in  water 
and  gas  pipes ;  and  cahle-traniwnys  extend  in  all  di- 
rections. The  stJite  frontier  line  iKinnds  the  city  on 
the  west,  separating  it  from  Kanna.-*  City,  Kanxan. 
Kanttas  City,  .MiH!«ouri,  j«>hs<wscs  ntiinerous  tine 
»itrei>ts,  an<[  liandttome  reHidences  on  the  hills. 
ItH  |)iildic  huililings  include  many  well-designed 
churches,  a  fine  United  Btatea  ooart-honsek  the 
imposing  building  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
several  liospitals ;  there  are  two  niedical  colleges 
here,  and  excellent  public  wluxds.  The  city  i«  the 
termirnH  of  a  numln'r  of  iiii|Hirta!it  railwayn,  and  is 
a  princi|ial  distrihuting  centre  for  the  rich  agricul- 
tural region  to  the  south  and  west.  The  sales 
of  farming  implements  alone  sometimes  reach 
;i>15,000,000  per  annnm.  There  are  ureat  giain-cle- 
vators.  stoek-yMds,  and  pork*iiacking  establish' 
ments,  and  manufactories  or  railroad  iron  and  ear* 
wheeln,  nhot,  flour,  lM><'r,  butter.  M>ap,  furniture,  Scc 
Pop.  (1860  )  4418;  (1870)  :i2,2(i0;  (IbiM)  55,780 1 
( 1800)  119.000 1  <10QO)  108.708. 

KanMA.H  (or  Kaw)  River,  formed  1»v  the  jnnc- 
ti.in  ut  Fort  Hiley  ( lat.  '.t'.t  lo'  N.,  [M\        \V. ) 

nf  il-i  Smoky  Hill  and  Hejiuldican  Forks*.  ii-|HTt- 
ively  alMHit  :^M>and  4<I0  miles  in  lenj:lli.  (lows  ;;en- 
erally  eastward  to  the  MinNuuri.  which  ilenteiMat 
Kanaaa  City.  Length,  not  including  windings,  135 
miles;  inefoding  its  loncest  tributary,  about  730 
miles.  The  KannaH  is  only  available  for  navigation 
at  |HMi<MUof  flood  and  is  little  used.  lu  tributariea 
are  rivem  «l  the  phutts  and  have  no  nuNintain 

»ourre». 

Kainm't  the  mosi  aorth-westen  praviaoa  ol 

china  ( <|. v.). 

Knilt.  iMMANrKL.  probably  reputed  at  present 
the  j.'reat«>ft  of  all  modern  pliiloHoplieii,  wjm  Imuh 
April  22.  1724,  at  Koni^i^U-r;;.  in  K.i-t  l•ru^^ia, 
wiM're,  Fehruary  12.  1H()4,  in  the  ei;,'litiei h  year 
of  bin  age,  an  profeivMir  of  Philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity, he  died.  II is  life,  as  that  only  of  a 
•student  and  a  tesdier.  ofTeni  few  vicissitudes, 
ilis  pareats  ware  of  nnuhle  lifiSb  bat  pious, 
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PSKpectable,  Kood  peoy»lt— hU  father  a  uddler,  or, 
more  ijfoperly,  a  satrap  tuaker.  The  trtwlition  is 
Vliat  tne  family  »a»«  of  Scottish  descent,  and  that 
tbe  name  wa*  ori;.'inaily  fcjH.lt  Cant.  The  tradi- 
tioo  in  proljahly  |»erfect]y  correct  tus  regards  the 
descent ;  bat  even  Kaata  gnmdfaUier  i>  found  to 
hare  had  bis  name  already  apelt  Knd  or  Kanu 
far  m  aebool  and  callegp  are  eooeened  Kjut 
Bttjf  he  oooaidered  aa  thorooghlj  edocated;  hot 
during  the  wtiole  eoorw  of  the«e.  up  to  hi«  twenty- 
third  year,  he  nin^t,  as  re^'anls  comfort,  have  Lad 
bat  a  po<jr  and  (>tni^'ghn;;  time  of  it.  For  the 
following  nine  vear»  Kant  supported  himaelf  aa  a 
family  tutor,  the  nraal  resource  of  tke  ordinaiy 
GeiBiaa  stodeak  or  iadeed  of  the  poor  ambitions 
•tadent  any  whem  Beeoming  doctor  of  philosophy 
ill  1755,  he  qaalified  hiniMeli  in  the  ftame  year  ax 
•  privatim  d>/^fin,  and,  aj»  such,  he  remained  for 
fifteen  yean*  what  we  wotil.i  call  a  private  lecturer, 
though  in  connection  with  the  university.  Not 
till  1770,  when  be  wa«  forty-six  years  of  ape,  did 
Kant  b(>cnme  an  ordinary  professor  there  (about 
four  ^-ears  before  that  he  bod  been  promoted  to  a 
■nb-hbrariiMhlp,  with  ob  aasMl  dole  of  aono 
eleven  poonde  sterliiw).  For  nearly  fifty  yean, 
tlien.  wf!  may  t^av  that  Kant  wa.s  a  t»'acher  of 
iihil"*...pliv  at  K^rii >,'■>! K-rj,' — a  very  general  one, 
lor  he  ha<l  to  emhrafre  iti  lii.s  Iwtiires  mathematio, 
phy8ic8,  lo^c,  m*-tai)hy.sic!<,  natural  theolojgy,  an- 
throiK.lojp-,  nhyNical  K«^.Kraphy,  mi,  WOn  OtOl. 
FkUotophiau  Eneyel<ipmia,  to  aaj  BOtlifac  of 
pyroteehnica  and  the  art  of  fdrtUleeikMi  I  TlMre 
eon  be  no  doubt  that  Kant  was  aeeeptable  as  a 
teacher,  and  that  bis  lectures  were  weU  attended. 
We  have  an  interesting  testimony  froiri  H<  rder  to 
that  effect.  Hu*  mofst  popular  courMJ,  however, 
wa-f,  jiriiliahly,  his  »halIovve>t — that,  namely,  on 
phyi*ical  geography— -thoogb  not  without  features, 
aa  well  curious  in  Kan^enganl,      in  themt«elrea. 


_  Onlydttiittg  the  loot 

twenty  yeam  of  Ma  HfB  eu  it  be  aaid  tD«t  Kant 

WM  famou.H.  Before  tliat,  even  the  correKi>ondence 
with  I^mbert  and  .Mendelivsolm  i«  jiisuJlicit-nt  to 
show  ttiat  hi.H  excellent  reput«ti<m  locally  hail 
ever  Wen  wjnHiltly  mure  {general.  With  or  without 
name,  lie  vmu>  tlie  author  of  a  separate  WOVlt  or 
two  that  had  made  no  mark  ;  and  he  had  occaaion' 
ally  written  ori*ditahle  papere  in  the  public  journals, 
principally  of  Iuh  own  neighbourhood.  He  was  a 
•mall,  thin,  wMiiewhat  ricicety,  bundle  of  bones; 
scarcely  i,-fX  high  ;  as  the  Scot«-li  Kay.  an  aii/d- 
farrnnt  little  ImmIv  ;  honest,  trutii  j-jH-aking,  per- 
lectly  well  condiict^Hl,  though  not  remarkahle  fur 
hia_  attendance  in  church ;  kindly  and  gracious, 
in  hia  own  slender,  pedantic  ea-sy  wav, 

 "*     *  the 

•oi«Iy*«traft« 

>  tight  ODomgh  grl^ 


aaOeleiitly  hoapilaUe}  bnt^  aa  evinced  hy  the 
modest  raooeat  ho  raftttod  to  the  aorely-ttrafteDed 
Fichte,  with  a  tight  ODOoigh  grip  on  lib  own  little 


savings. 

Til''  \\  litinv-  uf  Kant  can  be  recpeetively  afwiiinwl 
t<J  tliri  ••  |i<-tiiHl-,  according  bm  they  prece«le,  follow, 
or  In-long  lo  111.-  dates  of  his  three  great  Knttkni 
(Criti^ueM).  Of  these  the  first  is  tkt  critical  date, 
1781  {  and  of  the  whole  period  that  precede^  it 
the  wrttiagR  are,  letter*  included,  some  thirty  in 
nnrober.  Now,  let  them  be  as  (hey  mav,  it  is 
not  perhaps  improlmhie  that,  had  Kant  ilii-d  the 
author  of  tln»!<e  writings  only,  Ixtth  he  ami  they 
would  have  U-en  long  aijo  forgotten.  Neither  his 
ThuuqhU  vn  the  True  Kisflinnfr  nf  Living  Forces, 
nor  nui  Oentral  Natural  Utstaru  and  Theory  of  the 
Heamm,  nor  his  Dmnm  of  a  Vmamary  Muttrated 
Dreovu  of  M't„j,hii.<tie»,  nor  .  even  his  Latin 
diMsertation  De  MuiuU  Si  usihiliji  atijue  Itifclliffihilis 
Forma  et  Frinrijniji,  would  have  availed,  it  may 
be,  to  o|>ernte  a  ilivi-i-iun  whether  for  works  or 
workman.  There  in,  of  course,  in  one  of  the 
•nailer  p^oob  tho  hint  on  Kant's  part  that  tho 


I  opposing  cuu.'>e  of  the  tides  is  possibly  acting  in 
retardation  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  eanh  : 
I  but,  otherwise,  the  four  ee«ayi>  riaiiit-.i  ii  nu  ail 
that  iM  of  any  veritable  importance  in  the;  &i>t 
literary  period  of  Kant.    Not  but  that,  geaerailr, 
I  all  throujgh  this  period,  there  b  endenoe  oi  muck 
I  information  and  mnch  intelligent  cnrisahv  on  the 
I  part  €i  an  earnest ly-thinkiig  natore  that  has 
I  already  attained  to  a  certain  largeness  and  freedosn 
of  scope.    The  Tfi"ii<jht^  on  the  Trur  Kti-matr  '  f 
Li'-inq  F''rrt3  w Kaiu'»>  first  puhlication,  auti  i* 
sul!.(  iciii h  creditalile  to  a  young  man  of  twejity- 
three,  though  on  a  ^neation  that  at  that  moment 
had  been  tor  some  tune  already  autboritatiTeiy 
aettled.   It  ia,  howerer,  difficult  to  find  in  it  eitlMr 
the  comprehensive  inaognial  programnM  of  Ids 
idolaters,  or  even  the  prophetic  excellences  of  his 
more   nuxleiate  ailniirerw.     The   Theory   of  the 
Heaven*  wa~  puhlb-hed  in  1755 ;  and  a«  regards 
the  sugge>«tion  of  a  nehular  hypotbo'ifi  in  tliat 
reference  Kant  deservedly  claime«i  for  him^«lf  the 

Eriority  whether  we  look  to  HerK^bel  or  LaplaetL 
[ere,  too,  nerertheles^,  Kant  oulv  met  witn  Us 
woal  had  lock  for  long.  The  littte  am 
booklet  of  two  hundred  pages  attracted  ■ 
tion,  not  even  th  it  tfi'-  kitig,  tn  whom  it 
deiiicated.  It  may  Ik/  aUtii'Uioi  to  Kant 
merit  that,  at  this  early  date,  he  speaks  of  the 
p<iHiiil)ility  of  there  beuifi^  planets  in  existence 
beyond  8atam,  as  there  is  to  be  femd  in  the 
Phymieai  Geogri^y  a  similar  ounisetuiw  aa  ragaids 
the  existenee  of  what  are  now  eaOed  the  satttoiilsL 
Dnt  in  the  latter  reference  Kant  was  not  the  first ; 
while  bis  suggestion  in  the  former  was  an  inspira- 
tion from  an  idea  of  bis  own  in  rrganl  to  comets. 
What,  he  asked  himself,  if,  out  and  )ie\  ond  Saturn, 
there  were  planets  in  paths  inrreasinply  eccentric 
which,  as  It  were,  would  tend  on  tue  whole  to 
make  Bsniato  of  planets !  It  b«t  jo^t  to  note 
that^  jmg  faefora  it*  pnhlieation,  tho  Tkmrif  </ 
the  Hetnm$  had  been  alieady  anBonneed  in  iSm 


was 
ai^  a 


e.v.say  tliat  concerns  the  earth's  rotation.  When 
one  thinks  of  what  f|>eculation»  must  have  occu- 
pii.Ml  at  this  time  the  iiiiml  of  Kant,  one  mtt.<>t 
acknowledge  that  all  this  sjteaks  volumes  for  the 
indnstriovs  inqniries  and  the  ardent  and  oti|^Bal 
reflections  of  this  yooitt  man  of  thirty. 

I*ublit(hed  in  1766,  lunfs  Drtamtf^fa  Visionary 
is  a  rather  remarkable  paper.  Kant,  all  his  life,  «t 
least  longed  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  tbe 
«oal  and  the  actuality  in  existence  of  a  world  of 
npirita.  He  was  xcry  much  imi»reM«e«l.  ac<*onlingly, 
hy  all  those  tlnrii"-  in  regard  to  the  )<u{iernatural 
intuitions  of  S"eilenl>org,  m  much  w),  indeed,  that 
he  had  actually  l>onght,  at  the  enormous  expense  of 
seven  potinda  sterling,  the  ^ght  qaacto  volomes  of 
the  Areema  CMetHa.  And Tb  is  In  oonsNineDee  of 
his  reading  in  tlle^e  volumes  that  he  is  Inl  to  w  rite, 
half-r'eriously  and  half  ;»>hame<l,  this  little,  for  hira 
exceptional,  i>aper,  tli  it  i>,  however,  only  in  the 
air.  Not  hut  that  there  are,  in  all  protmhility, 
signs  to  l»e  detected  in  it  of  that  study  of  Hume  at 
la-<«t  that  led  in  the  end  to  what  has  determined 
itself  as  hi*  jnnper  work  and  as  his  proper  worth. 
These,  liowever,  are  but  obscnre  and  semi-articulate 
bints,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  miflkient  to 
justify  the  etlitoi^*  of  Kant  in  eharacterising  tlus 
writing  ai  * aniii/iuniinfiit  of  his  greater  enter- 
prise**.  The  / ■<^-  rtufio  </,-  Mundi  6ctisi(/ili4  utqve 
I ntelligibUia  FoniKi  et  I'rinri/>iis,  published  in 
1770,  la  leally  the  first  of  these,  his  eritieal 
endeavonrs.  It  professes  to  speak  of  the  form  and 
principles  of  both  oS  the  worlds  to  whieh  wn  any 
lie  said  to  l>eIong ;  and  it  certainly  succeeds  to  itt 
own  wish  in  regard  to  one  of  them.  For  the  wnHd 
of  the seiis<w,  iiaiiH'ly,  it  doi-  fiini.  hefore experience, 
and  in  anticipation  of  exjierieuce,  actual  elements 
of  oipeiionoe  that  an  not  due  to  oatpetienca  at 
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all,  pawnptioM  of  tluuipt  tlmt  are  uot  due  to  the 
pirtqtiom  ol  tbiagB,  but  only  to  tli«  mind  it«elf, 
only,  as  it  w«re^  to  projections  from  within  that 
throw  themselvai  witboat,  and  stand  around  with- 
out These  sre  Time  and  Splice,  whicli,  orii^nal 
fir  native  to  the  faculty  itself,  are  the  a  ^jnOn 
furiua  (jf  i>orco[ttivo  i*«nj<<J.  That,  at  leAst,  la  tliu 
conclusion  of  Kant ;  ami,  in  that  rt'i^'nid,  he  Lh  now 
about  a-^  coniiilcto  in  tlio  DtsserUitioH  he  was 
olevon  year«  atttirwanlFt  in  the  Critique.  A  similar 
•Otupleteness  does  not  follow  him  at  present,  how- 
ov«r,  bi  respect  to  the  other  or  inteUiaUUe  world, 
the  world  of  ideas,  of  the  intellect,  the  name  of 
which  aIho  runs  in  the  title.  Probably  no  one 
reads  tlii>.  I.arin  work  in  these  dayH  ;  but  if  any 
one  attempts  it.  most  as.suri'dl^'  he  will  find  him- 
self, in  n>j;rir(l  to  wliat  of  the  tntetUijible  world  he 
is  to  undefHUind  he  lias  learncil  from  it,  onlv  exas- 
pwrated.  It  is  only  possible  to  suppose  oi  Kant 
mi%  that,  having  ■oeceodod  to  his  mind  in  the 
diaeovttry  of  a  wtori  forms  of  sensoy  he  can  as  yet 
onlv  search  anu  ncarch,  and  find  hiinwlf  vaguely 
anJ  variously  boff'jaf,  in  a  Hiniilar  attempt  with 
reference  to  the  a  priori  principles  of  the  inxier- 
standing,  the  intellect.  For  success  in  that  respect 
he  had  still  to  wait  for  the  coming  into  his  mind 
of  the  idea  ol  sehool-logio  and  toe  forms  of  the 
syllogism. 

That  was  the  triumph  of  the  sreat  work  of  1781, 
the  Critique  of  Pure  IteeuoH,   We  know  that  what 

le«l  to  the  whole  work  of  Kant  was  the  endeavour 
on  bin  part  to  lind  in  the  projM)Nition  of  cnuHality 
that  aiM^lictic  iici-e^'-it \'.  ami  ilmt  r/itinnnle  of  it, 
which  Hume,  as  ajouuiil  his  dwn  sulutiun  ot  cmitom, 
haUt^  ohaUangad  nom  philoHophyaad  the  world  at 
latgb,  JBmrf/  €kamg$  muet  have  a  cmue.  Yes,  said 
Bnme,  hnt  meb  an  aflair  as  cliaage  ean  only  be 
kaowa  hy  axperlenee}  withont  experience  it  would 
be  aaknown.  Conseqaently,  then,  it  in  but  a  fact 
of  cx|H.'rience,  and,  like  every  other  nuch  fact,  we 
know  that  it  it,  but  not  that  it  must  l>e.  The 
uocftHsity  we  attribute  to  itn  appearance  is  only  a 
necessity  of  costom.  On  the  contrary,  says  Kant, 
ire  realty  do  attribnto  to  any  appearance  of  change 
a  perfect  eertaialj  of  aeeeHiqr*  a  neoeaailj  alieo' 
late,  a  poceselty,  not  a  dot  or  a  jot,  not  one  iola 
less  aiwMliciir  th!in  wo  attribute  to  any  proposi- 
tion, to  any  uxioin  of  the  mathematics.  That  the 
shortest  iiii<'  is  thf  Ntrai;;lit  line — our  oonvieti<m  in 
that  re*|>ect  in  not  more  lixed,  a»«uml,  immovable, 
than  our  conviction  that  every  eifect,  every  change, 
mmtt  have  a  cause.  And  so  far,  no  doubt,  Kant 
wae  lijj^ti  But  what,  then,  further,  of  the  reason 
of  this  necessity,  the  rationale  of  it,  the  explana- 
tion of  it?  Swing  that  the  prt>j>im!tion  of  eatisaliiy 
is  really  an  inf<  reiitial  pro|>os«nii>n — a  prop«»*ition 
with  a  ctiiit  liisioii,  a.H  it  were,  from  premLset— one 
would  have  thiiDKht  it  natural  on  the  part  of  Kant 
to  turn,  in  the  hret  place,  to  the  consideration  of 
reason  and  reasoning  rather  than  to  the  cou.<!iidera- 
tioaof  aetoalpeieeptioBandaaBee.  fiat,  probably, 
aa  haa  just  been  named,  it  waa  the  mggeetion  of 
mntbematioi  that  led  to  tliis.  To  explain  the 
iiweswily  of  mHthematic,*  might  l>e  to  ex|>lain  alf»o 
the  nece—ily  of  causality.  >Ve  ran  leave  Kant's 
conse«juent  proceed* lings  to  bo  pictured  heit? ;  it  i.s 
not  dit&cu'.t  to  re^UiM}  how  he  came  to  hi.N  eon- 
dnaion  and  to  his  lielief  in  it.  A  mathematical 
trvth  depended  just  on  the  fact  of  perception ;  bat, 
iaaamaca,  again,  as  a  mathematical  truth  waa  all 
i^Midictie  troth,  the  i>ercoption  on  which  it  de- 

Ended  could  not  1m>  a  jwrception  of  experience, 
icb  I>»'rc<'piion  couM  nut  Ix'  n  /lu.sfrnon  ;  it  nmst 
be  a  jM-rc'-pi uti-i>lii(<-l y  iiiilrp'-iiiient  of  exjx'ri- 
anee)  a  perception,  con>e«juently,  then,  special, 
|MOper«  aad  peculiar ;  a  (lerception  rw«  grneng—a 
MTception  a  priori i  But  how  ooold  that  be? 
Why,  only  by  space,  which  mm  the  wmica  and 


the  seat,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  hlacklioard  and 
tablet  of  mathctnatics,  ueing  itself  ei  jiriuri.  But 
if  ipaee  were  a  jmuri,  so  would  time  be.  As  w^e 
have  seen  from  the  DieetrtaHomt  this  of  a  oriori 
percopdun,  was  probably  Kant^  flrat  aeqnwHim 
and  con<|i)i'st— tmuirds  the  rationale  he  sought, 
ilvulently,  however,  it  was  still  ina<leqnate  to  the 
want.  Time  and  siiacc  iiii;,'lit  I'c  a  jomn,  hut 
change,  a  mere  experience  of  si>ecial  ^•  n-i",  could 
not  lie  there.  Oooid  we  not  add  from  th<  inte  llect 
an  inferential  a  priori  form,  wlUcb,  availing  itself 
of  the  o  pn'ort  j>eroeptive  fbnn,  might,  in  combina- 
tion  with  it,  give  birth  to  an  a  priori  schema  in 
supplv  of  the  entira  virtue  of  necessitv  to  every 
actual  instance  of  causality  that  could  pof*ilily 
emerge?  It  was  here  now  that  the  suggestion  of 
logic  gave  to  Kant  his  whole  tice  df  Cntnjoriis  as 
eytUhesee  iu  correspondence  with  the  amdytet  of 
tne  fnaetienB  of  Judgment.  JudpuentH,  propolis 
tions,  were  universal,  particular,  singular ;  affirma- 
tive,  negative,  infinite;  categorical,  by |»otbetieal, 
disjunctive;  problematic,  a^wrloric,  BiKxIictic.  So 
far,  what  wiu<  concerue<l  wiu*  in  it.n  nature  analytic  ; 
but  if  we  8uppoHe<l  an  etiuul  rnimher  of  svutlietic 
functions,  then  under  the  same  four  general  rubrics 
of  Quantity,  QualiW,  Kelation.  and  Modality,  we 
should  have  the  twelve  correspondent  categories  of 
unity,  multitude,  allnese;  veality,  nation,  linii* 
tation;  substance,  causality,  reciprocity  $  poMi* 
Idlity,  actuality,  necessity.  It  is  imnosMDle  to 
foHow  Kant  here  in  the  working  out  of  all  that| 
but  it  is  really  enough  to  nnder^tHnti  as  much. 

'I  lii  se  cate},'oi ii's  now  were  cnustitudn  :  they 
actually  entered  into  the  composition  and  con* 
^titutinn  of  things  as  these  presented  tlieniselvea 
for  the  perception  of  aenaeii  That  is,  aa  acting  oa 
the  a  priori  perceptive  matter,  or  manifold  of  space 
and  time,  they  (tne  oate^ries)  gave  rise  to  a  puro 
or  a  priori  i>ercpptive  intellectual  tchrma  tiiat, 
cninliining  willi  the  stn.-..itions  of  sense  as  the»e 
came  into  consciousne>K  (trtim  whence  they  might), 
produced,  in  projection  around  us,  this  ruled  and 
regulated,  orderly,  intelligible  universe,  in  which 
the  necessity  due  to  the  categories  was  the  very 
Sonne  of  law.  To  these  constitutive  niateriala 
tiiere  were  added.  reguUitirtly,  the  three  Ideaa. 
Detennined  by  the  (  ategi.ry  of  Helafion  in  the 
three  forms  whicii  are  found  under  it,  there  nif, 
generically,  thn-e  forms  also  of  the  logical  s\  llo 
gism,  applicable  respectively  to  the  unconditioned 
of  the  cutfoorieal  synthe.si.t  in  a  subject,  of  the 
hypothetical  synthesis  of  the  terms  of  a  series,  and 
or  the  ditjuwctive  synthesis  of  partM  in  a  system. 
And  these  results,  otherwise  named,  are  the  objeeta 
of  psycbolog)-,  cosnmlogy.  and  theologj',  or  the 
soul,  tilt'  world,  a»id  (iwl.  Thew",  howi-ver,  are 
but  iihas — only  centres,  as  it  were,  fur  further 
simplilication  and  regulation  among  the  categoiics 
themselves.  It  is  for  the  Critique  of  Vnutirul 
Reamm  now  to  come  in  and  extend  at  least  the 
convieUm  of  existence  to  these  transcendental 
objects  of  soni,  world,  God ;  and  what  Minplics 
authority  and  fnlemm  to  this  critioue  in  tins  is 
the  catfijfiriral  im/XTfiftW — the  fact  ol  the  j>ia«  tn  nl 
ego  f>oKsf>^iiig  11  luti'pirical  imiKMulive  in  (i<l<'i 
mination  of  it^  own  will.  Considering  that  the 
ego,  theoretically,  was  declare<l  to  b«  no  more 
than  an  idea — no  m*>re,  so  to  speak,  than  a  mere 
logical  dot  on  a  mere  logical  j-lt  is  hard  to  ander- 
stand  how,  praetiealljft  it  ean  rise  at  once  into 
such  throne  of  an  antoentt  But  this  is  certain : 
it  in  for  his  |)racti('al  oiitl^e  that  Kant  ihs4>rves 
all  our  heart ii  st  praise.  So  nnich  Inis  Kant  what 
he  wril'>  ui  h.  iii  h<  re  tlmt  all  se«'ms  to  issue  at 
once   from  within  him  in  a  single   breath.  Ho 

Jmrer,  no  more  living  morality,  hiu*  ever  Wen  pia* 
enionally  produced  by  philusopher  than  ukiwa  hi 
theflMbrof  Kaak 
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Tt  would  n|)|)L-ar  tluit  wlien  Kant  Ii.kI  accoin- 
plUlitid  OS  much  as  this,  he  turned  bsick  to  look 
upon  it  and  reflect.  I  have  found,  he  seems  to 
liave  said  to  himself,  my  Categories  in  the  a  prion 
of  the  nndMStanding,  and  my  Ideas  in  the  a  priori 
of  the  reason.  That  is  enough  for  oar  theoretical 
and  practical  interetsto ;  bat  what  of  onr  only  other 
generic  interest  tlmt  lemainH-  «  li;it  of  our  interest 
tliat  we  call  (rsthetic  ?  That  n  fcis  tn  a  function 
on  our  |)art  th.it  seems  intennediiUe  between  the 
other  two— the  tlieoietical  anil  practical  functions. 
But  these  depending  respectively  on  the  Under- 
atandiiw  and  Jteasoo,  ia  there  nothing  similarly 
interniediate  between  these  two  again  ?  Yea,  there 
ia  Judgment.  Ami  ro  it  wn»  that  Kant  was  led 
to  his  third  great  critique,  the  suhjects  of  which 
were  j^enerall^',  to  nay  ho.  the  i)rodu<'t>  of  Art  i.e. 
Beauty,  Sublimity,  iJesign.  Beauty  originatetl  in 
the  harmony  of  our  own  two  constitutive  elements 
<— ecnse  on  the  one  side  and  intellect  on  the  other. 
Sublimity  was  tho  feeling  of  the  exaltation  in 
mind  above  every  menace  and  magnitude  of  sense. 
Since  design,  so  to  speak,  meant  evident  arran^^e- 
ment  b^'  another  hand  as  though  from  without,  it 
was  imposMildu  to  give  it  place,  on  such  terms,  in 
our  world ;  which,  in  tlie  contributions  of  8j>eoial 
sense  (mere  sennationH),  in  time  and  npace,  in  tlie 
cat^^ries,  the  idua-s,  and  all  else,  was  only  a  world 
within— a  world,  iodeedjall  bat  wbollv  of  our  o^vn 
constmetion  wlttin.  We  ooald  only  say  of  it 
(design),  in  such  circumstanres,  that  we  ourselves 
were  m>  fashioned  tiiat  we  could  ouly  see  iuto  our 
world  U.4  tAoayA  it  were  tho  product  of  an  nnder- 
standing. 

Among  the  remaining  works  of  Kant  there  are 
some  of  considerable  bulk  and  some  interest,  but 
Uttle  value — at  least  so  far  as  originality  is  con- 
cerned. Sooh  are  the  A  athropologie  and  (he  Logik, 
The  Streit  rfer  FtteuWtten,  Bechtslehre,  Tumnd- 

tthrt,  li'  /iiji'in  iniii  rhitlh  tier  dri  HZ'  ii  ilrr  blosxcn 
VtrnHiiJt—.\.\\  aie  well  worth  rcjuiing,  and  will 
greatly  help  to  a  ;;eiieral  underst^iudiug  of  their 
author.  In  that  latter  re^i>ect  the  Pro/eijomom, 
tlw  eiitieism  of  Eberhard,  and  the  essay  on  the 
ProgroB*  of  MetaohysiGs  since  Ijeiboits  and  Wolff, 
are  specialty  to  m  signalised,  and  may  oven  be 
named  indispensable.  The  essay  in  the  pliilo 
SOpliV  of  nature,  .^frtapfii/sfttr/ie  Anfatirj-i'ii mnh' 
der  S\(tunpixsnisr/i>i/t,  cannot  well  lie  ne;i;le<_-ted, 
and  still  less,  perhajH,  various  little  es^iiys  in 
natural  historv.  i  .ini  the  critique  of  Herder  will 
be  found  good,  and,  just  on  the  whole*  it  may  be 
said  that  no  work  on  Kant's  part,  however  small, 
should,  if  belonging  to  the  middle  or  concluding 
period,  fail  to  be  read.  The  little  essays  that  bear 
on  natural  hi.story,  for  example,  however  uninijMjrt- 
ant  they  may  appear,  cont^iiin  more  than  one 
declaration  that  is  of  interest,  in  ho  far  as  Kant, 
though  averse,  probably,  to  the  duguia  of  direct 
creation,  has  yet,  in  his  perception  of  the  existence 
of  ideas,  and  of  actual  ooncart  on  ideas,  in  nature, 
never  a  thoaght  of  ev«n  the  suggestion  of  a 
mechanical  evillution  through  chance. 

It  is  im|H)«Milile  to  overrate  the  enormous  impulse 
which  Kant  ha-i  been  the  menus  of  giving  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  both  in  Germany  atnl  every- 
where else  (jis  well  in  America  and  the  Eixst  as  in 
Europe)  Quite  a  host  of  names,  besides  those  of 
Jiicobi,  1  ichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  Kraose, 
SdMWBohauer,  8chleiermachcr,  might  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  It  is  not  «iuife  certain,  how- 
ever, that  Kant's  work  will  jirove  to  liu\e  been 
more  in  the  end  than  one  principally  of  !.ug;;eHlion. 
We  know  not  hut  that,  if  all  that  mimstrous 
gaunt  machinery — a-sthetic,  analytic,  what  not 
—had  lieen  oifercd  precisely  as  the  machinery 
proper  for  the  production  of  the  neeessity  in 
causality— we  know  not  hut  that>  if  all  that 


monstrous  eaunt  machinery  (time  and  K{tace 
themselves  slmt  np  within  it)  had  been  seriously 
offered,  for  that  purpoae,  frtm  Germany,  and  in 
the  time  of  Hume — we  know  not  but  that  it  might 
have  been  received  with  something  more  on* 
equivocal  than  a  smile  I  But  be  that  aa  it  may, 
and  assuming  the  constructions  of  Kant  to  prove 
in  tlieuiselvea  neither  a  nolution  for  the  problem  of 
tlie  universe,  nor  yet  for  the  problem  of  causality, 
we  have  still  to  bear  in  mind  what  .Mi</ijr.s(ioH  in  his 
regard  means.  Apart  all  consideration  of  bis  fol- 
lowere,  the  truth  is  that  it  Is  to  Kant  we  owe — with 
disoonnt  onlly  of  all  necesMuy  historical  addition 
— oar  entlte  metaphynicat  material  at  present 
Keally,  whatever  metal  of  speculation  is  anywhere 
tiinie<l  now,  the  ore  of  it  was  Kant's.  The  C'nti'/ur 
i<f  V'lri-  Ui-iixnn,  if  not  precisely  to  be  named  a 
lllteral  education,  ver^^  certainly  is,  has  been,  and 
will  remain,  aa  aduoation  in  philosophy. 

BiBLiooBArar.- A  oomplete  bibliography  of  Kant 
would  cover  psgs^^snd  is  beyond  the  prooortions  of 
this  pnUioatioo.  We  nsoM  only  what  will  uobsbly 
be  found  most  wefnl.  Of  the  wlwls  woiks  mr  sdi> 
tions  msf  bs  awatiensd,  those  of  Bosenknas  sad 
Sshihsrt  (LeipL  183S-IS);  of  HsrtnuMa  (Lnp.  1818- 
38);  sgsb>  oT  Hsrtcnitein  (Leipi  USr-WlT ef  T. 
KiMhonan  (Leip.  1868,  and  farther).  Bcnao  MdniaBB 
(Lalpk  1880)  edits  a  notsble  edition  of  the  Critiqmt  ^ 
Fytrt  Muimnt  and  Bsoism,  of  Leipsig.  pnUisbe*  a  very 
mefnl  snsll  edition  of  the  same  worii,  edited  by  Kehr' 
bach.  Of  truslatlooa  of  the  Critimu  of  Pure  Rnuon 
into  English  there  are  those  of  Meiklejohn  and  Mas 
Ikliilkr,  and  the  tvxt-book  to  Kant  of  Stirling.  Abbott 
and  liax  also  tmnsUte  into  EnKHsh  important  works  of 
Kant,  tlie  one  the  Elhicji  and  the  other  the  Pfolfifomr un. 

(H  « 1  t<  i>  ^.-enerally  in  rvgard  to  the  philosojihr  »f 
Kiiut  tin-  loildwiiig  uiny  !«•  mentioned— Uennan  :  Ht(;eL 
Michcli  t,  I'.rdihanii  1 'i  bt  TweK.  Schwegler,  Kmio  FiscIk  r, 
I.  H.  Ficlit<;,  L'l]ul>bttcun,  I'lrici,  Hifdcniiknii,  W'eigclt. 
Fortlage,  Hitter,  Kircluur,  Dn-chsler,  Ijclniiann,  Hayni, 
OiacliinxL'r,  Scliaamchniidt,  Zfller,  Drobiisch,  Stefltn, 
Windelband,  V.  Hartniann,  Krause,  Volkelt,  Holder, 
Yailiinger,  Staudiiiger,  Lamwitz,  Spicker,  PanLtvn.  T]iicle. 
Cohen,  Kiehl.  8t«dler,  Thilo,  DUhnng,  Sigwart.  Falcken- 
ht-rg.  French :  Ott.  Willni,  WooquitT,  FouchiT  de 
t'arril,  Harchuu  de  Penhoen,  Sainteg,  Slaurial.  Sai<ii>et, 
Villtnt,  Vucherot,  Couitin.  Italian :  (jalujipi.  Testa, 
S(>avcntA,  LilU,  Ceaca.  EngUsh  :  Kit«oh,  WiUich,  Hodg- 
Koii.  Laurie,  Montgomeiy,  Holton,  Ingleby,  Adaini>on. 
!^tn,  Haiitic,  Bowtii,  Morriii,  Porter,  Curd,  Wat»ou, 
Utiahaffj,  Uaguire,  Monck.  Green,  WsUaoo,  Maoscl, 
Lew«o>  NsksZinia,  A.  J.  Bdfoor. 

MaoUll«  or  China  Clay,  is  fine  white  clay  ased 
in  making  porcelain.  Like  less  pure  clavs,  it  is 
essentially  a  hvdrous  ailicato  of  alumina,  but  it  is 
a  oonMuatively  rare  substance.  The  clays  found 
in  most  toealtties  contain  iron  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  colour  them  red  or  buff  w  lien  burned  in  a  kiln,  l>ut 
China  clav  is  of  a  pure,  or  nearly  pure  ^^  hite  Uitli 
iM'fore  and  after  it  l^  firt  d.  Thin,  loj^'etlier  with  it.-* 
refractory  nature,  makes  it  of  great  value  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  of  which  it  fonna  tha 
chief  ingredient.  It  is  also  oaed  to  a  c<msider- 
able  extent  by  naper-makers,  and  in  less  quantity 
in  the  making  of  some  ehemical  products.  Kaolin 
is  a  product  of  the  decmnposition  of  the  fel-wpar  of 
a  ;,'ranitic  rock.  The  name  Kaolin  i>  deri\  til  froiu 
the  Cliine*«  Kao-ling,  'hi^h  rid^'e,"  the  name  of 
hills  near  Kiuff-tih-chin  m  Chiang- hsi,  a  chief 
seat  of  the  porcelain  manufacture  in  Cluna.  Clay 
from  this  district  was  sent  to  Europe  early  in  tiie 
18th  centaiy  by  Jesuit  missionaries ;  siiuflar  clay 
was  discovered  in  Saxony ;  and  about  1755  it  was 
discoverefl  in  Coiii\\all,  whence  the  chief  English 
supplies  are  obtained ,  some  Udng  also  obtaine*!  in 
Devonshire  in  all.  about  .SO.CKX)  tons  a  year.  Kju>- 
lin  is  fount!  in  France,  and  in  Nebraska  and  other 
states  of  the  Anmican  Union;  in  the  United 
SUtes  the  annual  oonsnmption  is  some  18.000  tooa 
Sea  CkutMWALL,  Fsur  as,  PorncET. 
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Kapellneister  (Geraun).  tlie  director  of  an 
orcliesirs  or  choir,  more  espeeially  the  bud  of  a 

raling  prinre  in  (Jerniany. 

Kapila,  tlie  founder  of  the  S^inkhya  philo- 
Rojiliv,  one  of  the  philosopliical  systema  of  iIjc 
liiiuiua.  He  is  tumaUy  reuated  to  have  been  a 
•on  of  hTH\imk ;  bat  ho la  oOwrwiM  daaeribed  aa  an 
incarnation  of  Vinhnu. 

Kappel*   See  CAPi'EI>. 

Kara,  the  name  of  a  gnld-tnining  (iistrirt,  in  a 
dreaiy  valley  iii  eastern  aiberiat  almut  '3i)0  mile» 
ham  Chita  and  nearly  OOOH  frnn  St  Peterabarg. 
The  mimM  mb  the  private  vraiierty  of  the  cur,  and 
are  worked  \rr  eonvletft,  ol  r  wnoin  there  arc  gener- 
ally altout  2000  stationoil  herp.  Tlio  annual  vieM 
is  6400  oz.  of  gt>M.  Since  1,H79  Ru.vsiiui  politicnl 
|iri'M>nerB  hiive  lx»en  rogularly  xont  to  thin  ivinute 
region.  See  Kennan  a  interetitine  papers  in  Uie 
Vcnturjf  Matftuine,  Jane-Angosfe  liNL 

Karachi.  Sec  KrRRAcnEE. 

Hara-CieorKe.  See  Czerny. 

EanHilnar.  See  AFiuii*XAB4>HuaAB, 

Karaites.  Sec  Jews  ( Rdigiim). 

Kara>k6L  See  Bukhara. 

Karakonm*  ( l )  *  name  given,  hot  according 
to  the  best  nogropbeiB  emmeoiialy,  to  the  MojEtujh 
rmnj^,  in  toe  weatem  Himalayaa ;  eonwtiniea  aRo 
it  IS  given,  again  erroneoufily,  to  the  Kuon-Lun 
range  on  the  north  of  Tilx^t.  The  MuKtngh  or 
Muztagh  range  in  that  part  of  tlic  Iliinntayai* 
which  Tiw  to  tlie  \vp«t  of  tho  Imliis  uml  <  \t' inls  an 
far  aa  the  head  of  the  (iilgit  Valley.  It  ciiiliracf's 
aoDie  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Hirunlayan 
ayatem. — (3)  The  name  u  properly  appropriate  to 
apaM(18,U0  feei),  the  eiUminauag  point  of  the 
mnte  between  India  and  East  Tnrkeetan,  tn  9S*  SS* 
N.  lat.  and  north  from  hvh.  (3)  Karakonini  is 
aIho  ui«eil  to  intlioatc  tlie  old  Mongnlian  capital, 
to  tlicnoitli  of  tli<>  dewjrt  of  (tol)i,  on  tlic  <  >rklit<n,  a 
iribatar}'  of  the  Selenga  Uiver.  Tiie  ruins  runiain. 
For  the  moantains,  nee  Himalaya  ;  Asia.  p.  485; 
and  Conway,  Climtnmg  m  the  Karakoram  JUouniaiiu 
(1894). 

Kara*kaiii«  See  Kiztlkum. 
Karaman.  See  Caramaxia. 
Kuramiinsa.  a  river  of  India,  dividea  Bengal 

fnna  tin-  N  W  .  rrovincew,  and,  aftiT  a  cimr»<!  of 
140  iiiilc!<,  fiit4.TM  the  Grttig*'**  from  tho  riglit.  Tlit> 
Hindus  hold  it  in  the  gr<»at<->t  abliorrfnco,  and  \v  ill 
neither  drink  nor  touch  it.t  watt-rs,  althongU  they 
are  of  crystal  cleameu  and  alK>und  In  Hah. 

KTBMIlipi  NiOBOLAB  MlCHAILOVnCH,  the 
mateat  m  Rnaidatt  hlatoriant*,  was  bora  on  tlth 
T>ece»ilKT  ITtM,  at  Mikhailovka  in  Orenburg. 
HI-*  fatlifr,  an  olliccr  of  Tartar  de-^oont,  placfni 
biiu  in  tliP  annv.  Inii  In-  -^onn  left  it  to  dt-vote 
liinmelf  to  litorary  purj»uit«,  and,  after  a  tonr  in 
liermany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  eHt4ibli.><h.  .1 
the  Mosrotc  Journal,  and  pnbiialied  Toinmea  of 
talen,  critical  papers,  tranalatioaa,  fte.  The  work 
which  firvt  gained  him  a  high  reputation  waa  bin 
I^tten  of  alttutian  Trarellrr  (fl  vola.  I71»7-1801). 
In  1803  lie  waa  appointi^d  imjirrial  hiKtonu^^raiduT, 
and  from  this  time  laV>oiir<'d  nnint^-rnipli'dly  at  lli^* 
Hutory  of  Rimsui  (11  vols.  1HI(}-'>!1);  but  lie  only 
brought  It  down  to  1613.  dying  on  3<1  June  18*26 
in  the  muUt  of  his  laboani.  In  thin  great  work, 
the  ftfii  really  critical  histoiy  of  Rnaaia,  KanunMn 
iBsnifMtt  M  nraeh  enthoalaatie  adnimtioii  for  men 
Hke  Ivan  the  Terrible  that  It  Imw  beenealled  the 
*Epic  of  Uespotixm.* 

Kwni  Sea  the  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
Ijiag  between  Kova  2emhla  and  the  Yalmal  Penin- 
m3a^^  «ff  the  SUwIaa  eoaat  The  riveie  OU  and 
Xmmk  dlidiaige  their  waten  into  ita  north- 


eastern comer.  Binoe  Nordenakioid'a  famooa 
voyage  in  the  Vega  (1875)  the  Bnguah  navigator, 

Captain^  Wiggins  (who  first  demonstrated  the 
navigability  of  the  sea  in  the  previous  year),  has 
more  than  once  siKcceded  in  carrying  a  cjir^^'o  of 
lnr•^olla^di^*o  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  and 
"^I'ttiii;.'  Icick  the  wime  summer.  The  Kara  Sea 
Ming  thus  navigable  for  almut  two  months  ( July 
toSqttember)  in  the  year,  it  ia  hoped  that  it  can 
be  niade  avedlable  for  an  important  tiade  with 
Siberia.  Captain  Hovgaard  of  the  Danish  navy 
uilged  in  the  Scottish  Gcofp^tpfiical  Mnqa:ine  (Janu- 
ary 1800)  that  this  would  be  the  must  feasible 
route  whereby  to  leaeh  the  North  Pole. 

KaratCgiB*  a  oonntry  of  central  AbIil  foona 
tlie  eaateramoRt  province  of  Bokhara,  and  naa  the 

Kuwian  province  of  Ferghana  (Kliokand)on  tlie 
north.  It  in  a  highland  rej^ion  (♦jOOO  7W)0  feet), 
and  is  traversed  from  ea-nt  to  \^e^»t  by  the  Surkliab 
or  Kizil-su,  a  tributary  of  the  Amu-Daria.  Area, 
8310  sq.  m.  In  winter  (Octolier  to  May)  the 
climate  is  very  aevere;  neverthele«8  much  fruit 
and  com  are  grown.  The  people,  Tajiks  by  race, 
number  about  100,000,  with  about  5000  noniod 
Kirghiz.  The  native  khans  claimed  to  lie  deseendcil 
from  one  itf  Alf  xaiid'T's  captains,  and  only  loct 
tlieir  iudependcucc,  tu  iiukhara,  in  l.s*)8. 

Maraall  {KenwUe),  a  native  state  in  I'aj- 
putana,  separated  by  the  river  Chambal  from 
( ;walior.  Area,  1208  sq.  m. ;  popalation,  lfi6,587, 
nearly  all  Hindus.  It  is  a  hlHy  conntiy,  especially 
rich  in  timber.— The  capital,  Karanli,  7o  milea  N w. 

of  Owaiior,  in  defrnd<><I  by  aaaiMiatOlBawall,S  milco 

in  extent.    I'up.  25,607. 

HarCZaSt  a  town  of  Hungar\-,  formerly  ca^iitol 
of  Great  Cu  mania,  is  situated  09  milca  by  rail  K. 
8.  of  Budapest.    Pop.  ( 1890)  18,197. 

Karelin,  an  oM  name  for  the  Koulh-ea.«t  juirt 
of  Finland,  annexed  to  UuK^ia  by  Peter  the  (Jieat 
in  1721.  The  Karelians  properly  so  ciUled  aix»  a 
branch  of  the  Finnic  race,  alnnit  303,000  in  nnmlw^r, 
who  dwell  in  the  eastern  parttt  of  Finland  ami 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Russia  from  Archangel 
to  Tver.  See  Rae'a  White  Sea  Femmula  ( 188S ). 

Karens'.  Bee  Bubma,  Vol.  IL  pb  594. 

Kar1kal«  the  second  in  importance  of  the 

French  iHWifiessions  in  India,  is  on  the  Coromandel 
rojixt,  12  milcH  N.  of  Negapatam.  and  ha**  an  area 
of  nearly  53  m.  It  i»  a  fertile  tract,  well  Mip- 
plied  with  rivers  and  canaln,  and  largely  given  up 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  plea>ant  little 
capital,  alMut  a  mile  from  the  nea,  Iio-h  )>een  fonr 
thuea  taken  by  the  British.  There  ia  aa  active 
trade  fn  rice,  principally  with  Ceylon  and  the 
Straiti«  Settlements.  The  annual  reveaoe  la  ahoni 
L I O.OOO.    Pop.  ( 1  s;».'» )  «<».3Tfl. 

Karll*  a  Chaitya  temple-cave  in  n<iml>ay  Preal 
ilency,  on  the  road  between  liombny  and  Poona. 
In  front  stands  a  lion-pillar,  supiMirting  four  liou% 
and  bearing  an  inacrifMon  whion  ascribes  ita  dale 
to  the  lat  century  B.O.  The  oater  porch,  6S  feet 
wide,  is  closed  by  the  remains  of  a  !»creen.  Tlie 
dimensionH  of  the  interior  are  126  feet  l>y  45  feet 
7  iiii  lies,  the  height  IkIh;;  imt  o\er  45  feet.  Tlie 
building  conhiMt*!  of  'a  nave  and  two  »ide-ai>le.'», 
terminating  in  an  apse  or  semi  dome,  round  which 
the  aisle  is  carried.'  All  the  pillam  are  octagonal, 
the  seven  behind  the  dugoba  or  To|K!  (q.v.)  Wing 
plain,  but  the  fifteen  on  either  side  of  the  nnve 
having  richly  ornamented  capitals  bearing  elephants 
ami  human  figures,  all  admit  ably  ex«'cuted.  tUer 
the  entrance  in  one  great  window  in  the  form  of 
a  hor>e.-li<M'  directing  the  light  mainly  on  the 
dagoba.  See  Feignason,  Hittorp  qf  Indian  Arekh 
Uctttre, 

EarllBgi*  See  CAiLonsousa 
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KARLSBAD 


kXrt^n  river 


KarLsbad.  for  JuurUbad,  Karlakiona*  Kaxh- 

vahe,  &c.,  see  Caxubad,  fte. 

Karlsblirg  (  Hung.  Gyula-Fektrodr),  a  town 
And  fortress  o?  Triuisylvania,  near  the  Maroe,  17U 
nilee  K  of  Sngedin  by  mil.  Po|k  7S8S. 

Karma.  Hee  Bi  ddiiism,  Vol.  II.  p.  r»i8. 

Knrmathlaiis,  a  religiooa  and  comiuanuitic 
net  into  which  the  iHinatTls  <4;V>)  devaloped  in 
Asia  under  tlie  lead  of  Uamdan  Karmat,  a  peaaant- 
firophet  in  the  re^on  of  Knfa.  The  aeeret  society 
Kunn  organised  it<>elf  and  began  a  formidable 
peasant  war.  Itahrein  was  overrun,  and  in  900,  ' 
uri'lf-r  Al'U  Suid,  the  Kannathian^  took  Hajr,  noi  tli 
east  of  Vain  1)11,  and  made  it  their  ca|Ulal.  Daiiiascii.N 
had  to  ruiiHoin  itself ;  Baalliec  was  taken  and  it« 
inhahitants  put  to  the  sword.  Ahii  SaM's  son, 
Abu  Taher,  Muooeeded  Um.  In  1)23  h<,'  took  and 
plundered  iiiiwuira;  nejd  jear  lie  plundered  a 
caravan  of  20,000  pilfMms  returning'  from  Mecca ; 
and  in  925  cantiircd  lanl  jiltindered  Kiifa.  killing 
or  enslaving  tiio  iiiliaiaiants.  In  {1.10  durin;;  tlie 
Hujj  h.'  tuuk  M<Tca.  killing,'  :tii,iKK)  ]n-i>rin^,, 
clioked  tli<!  well  Zcin  Ztaii  with  corjise**,  and  carritil 
away  tlio  lihu-k  stone.  Then  he  tlneatoiied 
Jtegdad  with  only  .'>()()  horaefrom  among  bis  107.000 
armed  zealots,  during  tlie  nent  el^t  yean  tnere 
WM  no  Hajj,  but  it  was  reanmed  on  a  payment 
of  35,000  dinars  by  the  calif  to  Abn  Taher.  This 
leader  die<l  in  jieact-  in  94,3,  leavinL'  the  ctintrol  of 
religion  and  politics  to  a  council  of  novon.  After 
a  twenty-two  years'  aliscncf  the  black  stone  wim 
brought  back  to  Mecca  by  the  Karmat liianH  and  ' 
mnaomed.  During  tiie  next  hundred  veani  the 
Met  gradually  raeeunbed  to  tlie  sword  and  to 
mitnral  eanaea,  bnt  not  nntil  it  bad  Mied  m  a 
powerful  dissolvent  on  the  "^Hftrt^ 

Marnac  See  Tmkbes. 

Kanilll«  capital  of  a  dietrfet  in  the  Punjab, 

In<lia,  7  niilft.H  \V.  of  the  present  course  of  the 
Jumna,  and  on  the  We.steru  Jnnuta  CanaL  The 
population  decroa.scd  from  27tOilS  in  1868  to  SS,1SS 
in  1881  and  21,963  in  1891. 

KArnthem.  Beo  Carikthta. 

KnriUll«a  town  in  Matlras  Pn-^idcncy.  India, 
1  lU  niilen  8.  by  W.  from  UaUarabad  (  Hyderabad). 
Fever  i^  eudeniic.  Pop.  (1871)  25,579;  (1891) 
24,^78.— Tlw  ditiriei  aeparated  on  the  north  by 
tlie  Kriehna  from  the  Nlnm'e  dominion*— oontains 
SMOaq.  m.,  and  in  1S9I  had  a  populatfainof  683,718. 
The  canal  of  the  Madras  Irrit^'ation  Company 
tr;L\<  tv«'s  it  for  140  miles.  Kamul  suAind  Very 
severely  during  the  famine  of  1877-78. 

Kwr«  Jkah  BAPmn  ALPRomn,  a  F»ench 

novelist  who  lonp  sun'ived  his  popularity,  was 
l>orn  at  Parlx,  Novcml>er  24,  1808.  He  was 
cil mated  at  the  t'ollef^e  Buurbon,  and  early 
devut.'d    iiimself  to  journalism.  Sotu  Its 

Till'- 'lis  i  IH.T2),  the  outcome  of  a  diNappointment 
in  love,  by  its  oritfinalitv  and  wit  found  its 
author  an  audience  for  a  long  serie.4  of  novels, 
of  wluch  GinevUv  (1888)  only  need  be  men- 
tioned here.  In  1839  he  became  editor  of  Figaro, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  started  the  issue  of 
Let  GtifptB,  the  i:r\y  and  brilliant  bnt  sometimes 
bitter  satire  of  wiiich  brought  him  many  readers, 
no  little  ill-will,  and  attempted  assassination  from 
a  womaa^i  hand.  These  papers  he  collected  in 
•even  volnmaa  (1853-57)— an  attempted  revival 
of  Cha  leriee  annequently  to  1870  proved  a  miaer- 
aUa  fculure.    In  Karr  went  to  live  at  Nice, 

where  ho  ocoujiied  liini^elf  with  pardening.  His 
Voyiiifr  nutijtir  ih  ui'in  Jttrtlin  (1S4.)|  ih  one  of  his 
best-known  UmkH.  Hi"*  (Kuvrrs  romuldts  were 
•oUected  in  1860.  Died  .Sutli  Sei.temWr  189a— I 
His  daughter,  TuliRfiss  Karb  (born  1835]^  has 
pnbUalMa  tales  and  historical  books.  ' 


Kamtj*  a  generic  name  given  to  the  high 
plains  of  Cfape  Uolony.    Bnt  the  word  is  more 

usually  as-fxiated  with  the  (Jreat  KarnK>.  the 
elevated  ha>in,  more  than  .'llKX)  feet  iilxive  mti  level, 
and  ;i50  miles  ion;;  by  "0  to  H()  wide,  wlii.  h  ii»_-9 
between  the  Niouweveld  lierge  on  the  north  and 
the  Zwarte  Oerge  on  the  south.  It  is  not  a  sandy 
desert ;  after  rain  its  rich  red  soU  is  covered  wita 
a  thick  carpet  of  grass  and  flowers.  Neverthdcsa, 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  when  rain  doas 
not  mil,  it  has  a  |>arched,  l>arron  np)>earaneflk 
Large  herds  of  >!ieep  ajid  goats  (Angora),  with 
smaller  llocks  of  nsiiiches,  cattle,  ami  honies,  are 
l<a.  tured  nn  it  during  the  season  of  grass.  The 
dearth  of  water  \n  now  being  in  some  jMirts  obviated 
by  windmills  and  wells  for  proconng  the  water 
that  is  generally  found  at  some  distance  below  the 
surface.  Two  centariee  ago  this  district  was  a 
perfect  {mradise  for  game,  which  even  yet  is  not 
(luitc  extinct.  8ce  H.  A  Br>'den,  Kloof  and 
A<n-roo  (1889). 

KarSt  a  fortress  of  Rossiaa  Aramaia,  liea  about 

110  miles  NB.  of  Eneram.  It  is  sttnated  on  a 

tableland  of  upwards  of  fiOOO  feet  in  elevation  :  the 
climate  is  therefore  rather  severe.  Top.  (l)>i«<.t), 
since  the  Turks  and  Lazes  have  migratetl  to 
Turkey,  8072,  mostly  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an 
active  traut^it  trade.  In  1828  Kms  was  taken  froia 
the  Turks  by  the  Rnasiana  under  Faskevitch. 
It  was  brilliantly  defended  hv  the  Tnrics  under 
(ieneral  Williains  for  six  mnntlis  in  1855.  At  the 
l>eginning  of  the  war  of  1877-78  Kars  was  invested 
by  the  l(iiH.^ians,  bnt  relieved  in  -Inly  by  Mukh- 
tar  Pasha  :  ln-siegecl  again  in  the  autumn,  it  was 
carried  by  ^torni  on  IStii  November  1H77  by  General 
Lazarelf.*  Kars,  long  a  bulwark  of  the  Ottoman 
empiie  in  Asia,  was  one  of  the  Amenian  fortresses 
the  cession  of  which  to  Hoasia  waa  agreed  to  bf 
the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878.  It  fnrms  now  a  oom- 
inatiding  position  from  a  niilitaiy  j>oint  of  view  nn 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  facilitating  future 
aggres.si.in  tuwind^  F.i/emm  and  Turkish  Armenia 
in  general.  Kais,  w  hose  fortifications  have  been 
recently  angmentiil,  is  nearly  impregnable.  See 
worka  on  the  siege  of  1855  by  Sandwith  (1850) 
and  Laurence  Oliphant  (1888). 

Karslli  (anc.  Xukhshrb),  a  town  of  Bokhara, 
central  Asia,  stamls  in  a  plain  95  niile«  S£.  of 
Bokhara  city  and  80  SW.  of  Samarcand.  It  Is 
snnoanded  by  well -cultivated  land  and  nunNraas 
gardens.   Commercially  it  is  of  great  importsaee 

111  the  transit  trade  between  Boknara,  KannI,  and 
Indiii.  Its  knives  and  firearms  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  central  .\sia,  Persia,  Arabia,  anil  Tnrkc>. 
The  inhabitnnt.s,  estimated  at  25,000,  are  for  the 
most  part  Psbegs,  with  a  mixtwe  of  T^ik% 
Indians,  Afghans,  and  Jews. 

Karst*  i>ce  Croatia. 
KartMm*  See  KHARTonM. 

KArttilieyn.  (be  Hindu  Mars,  or  god  of  war.  a 
being  represeni^jd  by  the  Pur&nic  legends  as  sprung 
from  Siva,  after  a  miraeulons  flMhion. 

KtirAn  River  (Persian  Ktiran:  the  Ufai  of 
Daniel,  viii.  2).  the  sole  navigable  river  of  Persia, 
Rising  in  the  Z  ndah  Knli  M<iiintflins,  near  Ispahan, 
it  flows  west  tbrouiih  gorges  of  the  Bakhliari  Kange 
to  Shuster,  the  eapitalof  the  province  of  Ar&bist^, 
where  it  beoomes  navigable.  At  AhwAa  a  reach 
of  npids  and  broken  water  bam  the  eonrM  of 
vessels  to  the  Lower  Kdnin,  and  a  canal  from 
AhwAz  to  a  point  al>out  U  mile  down  stream 
will  have  to  be  cut  before  tlirough  navigatitm  is 
jH>ssible.  A  tramway  was  in  ISIHJ  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  from  the  limit  of  navigable  water  to 
AhwAi.  fiek)w  Ahw^  the  river  vanes  in  breadth 
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from  SOO  to  500  yards,  and  flows  for  117  miles 
witlumi  m  obstaele  tlinragh  a  ooantiy  nalarally 
rich  ami  fertila,  bat  wm  entirely  nneattivated. 

Mohaminerah  lies  At  the  jnncti'in  nf  the  Kiirun 
with  the  watow  of  the  EujiliratoM  and  Tiifris 
(Shat-el-Arah).  As  Kmy  a};*)  as  1842  LitMit«'iiiiiit 
8elhy  aficende*!  the  K^nin  as  far  ra  8hu8t4>r, 
and  made  a  report  urging  tiM  importance  of  thiM 
waterway  to  English  oommerae.  But  it  was  not 
till  October  1888  that,  throash  the  instmraentality 
of  Sir  Hmry  Dmmmond  WoTflT,  then  British  miniH- 
ter  at  Teheran,  the  navi^^ation  wa^  thrown  open  l>y 
myal  pnu'laniiition  not  to  Kii^'liiml  only  but  U)  thf 
rommerc*'  nf  tht>  wDrld.  It  U  ililHcult  to  exagcerat<> 
th*'  iiiip^rtanci'  of  thi.-*  new  trade  nmto  to  nireia, 
to  Brituth  India,  or  to  England* 

8m  W.  F.  Ahwworth.  2%t  JUmr  X4r4hn  (1880) ;  Jovr. 
Mam.  Oma.  Soc,  toL  is.  f.  l&VQii  xkr,  d.  S19t  and  mw 
eniN,voLT.p.  120:«ndtlMmMief  lifiMlnai7l8'>J. 

Knryokinosis.  SeeCnb 

Masai.  Se«  Kasbal 

Mawwllk^  or  KnAXtR.  a  town  of  Bnlt^rin,  in 
Eaatem  Koumelia,  at  the  foot  of  tho  Halknns.  :t  niili-^. 
from  the  Houtliem  end  of  the  Shipka  Viw»,  and 
87  milfw  N\V.  of  Adrianople.  It  inHnufactur<«i 
otto  of  nwM.  It<4  capture  hy  the  Ilufw^ianw  on  7th 
January  1S78  led  to  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish 
defenders  of  the  Shipka  Pass.    Pop.  20,000. 

■aschan  ( Hung.  Knum ),  one  of  the  oldmt  and 
haniNomoxt  town.n  uf  IltinKnry,  i«  situntetl  in  tlie 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Herna<i,  ?*urrounded  by  vine- 
clad  moantainn,  130  niilex  hv  rail  NE.  of  'liuda- 

KU  The  cathedral  of  St  Elizabeth  (bailt  127(>- 
8)  b  the  finest  Gothie  edifice  in  Hungary.  Tlic 
town,  which  ranks  as  the  provincial  capital  of 
aprtmrn  Hnnguy,  is  the  seat  of  «  Roman  Catholic 
bbhop,  has  various  schools,  an  agrioultoral  insti- 
tnt«,  and  a  royal  tobacco-factory  ;  stoneware,  furni- 
ture, starch,  nails,  and  [)aper  an;  also  nianufao- 
ture<l.  KaMchan  is  celebrated  for  its  hants.  l)f 
the  Jesuit  university  founded  Ikto  in  lOTiO  nil 
that  now  remainti  is  the  law  academy.  Pop.  ( 1881 ) 
88,007:  (1890)  28.884.  Kaschau  fiKured  promi- 
nently during  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848. 

Kashan*  one  of  the  most  flnnrinhing  towns  nf 
Persia,  ix  sitii.ifed  in  a  weIl  people<I,  well  cultivateil 
district,  3(i!>0  feet  alM>ve  sea  level,  and  W  mill*  N. 
of  Ispahan.  The  vicinity  is  ceiidinite<l  for  its  fruit, 
particularly  melons  and  pears,  and  the  town  for  itfl 
extensive  manufactures  of  silk-stulTs,  gidd  brociule, 
■laied  tiles  (called  all  over  MohMnmodaa  Aaia 
amA*'),  carpets,  and  copper-wnm.  It  i«  m  laroe 
town,  and  atiounds,  lilce  all  Persian  towns,  In 
tuo-^iiues,  baziuira,  and  baths.    Pop.  30,000. 

Kashmr*  the  political  capital  of  eastern  or 
ChinflseTurkestan,  and,  next  to  Yarkand,  the 
second  place  of  importance,  is  divided  into  Knhna 
Shehir  ( 'old  city ' )  and  Yenj^Iii  Sliehir  ( •  new  city ' ). 
The  town  ami  district  of  Kashgar  have  a  popula- 
tion of  I2t>.(XX1  Houli.  The  olil  citv  i^^  ;i  huiiiiI  lurti- 
6e«l  place  <ivcrl<i<iking  the  Ki/il  Kiver,  l»v  which  it 
is  <»ej»arat<'d  frutn  the  n<'w  city,  s^iid  Ui  ha\e  Ikm-u 
built  in  1838.  in  this  last- mentioned  part  of  the 
%9imm  rtiaih  ib*  Orda^e;  tha  pdaMof  the  Chi 
BM*  mranor  of  the  whob  Drovinoa^  as  well  as 
the  Fridaf  Moeqne  (Janw  BfesiMK  The  people, 
mostly  Turks,  int«rniixo<l  with  Tajiks,  Kasiigaris, 
Hindti*.  and  Andijanis,  excel  in  certain  bran<;h«« 
of  in  liMtrv,  a«  the  making  of  i-«tton«,  ^ilks,  car 
peU,  sadfUery,  «!kc.,  and  carrj'  on  tra«lc.  cliit-tly 
with  Raieia  through  Almati  and  the  Ten  k  I>iivan 
Pass,  a  trade  supjiorted  by  a  permanei)^  Russian  j 
eonsnl,  the  nnlv  Luropeoa  diplomatist  in  this  part 
of  Asia.  Kasngar,  the  centre  of  Mohammedan 
learning  In  eastern  Tnrkeetan,  is  Itesides  a  famouH  I 
pil^'riraijfe  place  tn  iIjc  hhrine  of  Hazreti  Appnk 
klwdja,  who  ditid  here  in  1003.    The  capital  and  ' 


the  country  ronnd  it  are  noted  ini  great  IntUitar 
and  for  a  variety  of  exoeUent  fruits,  owing  to  •  ika 
irrigation  derived  from  teveral  riven  and  canab 

flowiniu:  froTii  the  north  and  the  west.  Its  most  flonr- 
ishinj;  period  enihnues  the  time  from  the  conquest 
of  .Vrahs  under  Kuteilia  until  tiie  ii|>}ienrance  of 
(Senghis  Khan,  from  wldcli  time  it  experienced  all 
the  revolutifins  and  wan^  rapn;;  on  the  confines  of 
Islam  and  Chinese  Buddhism.  In  1758  the  Chinaw 
took  pooncneion  of  Kaahi^,  and  with  short  inter- 
niption  it  has  remained  in  their  jiower.  Tlie  la*t 
successful  reWlion  was  that  of  ^  aknb  Kushlwghi 
in  1864.  Kai*hgar  was  vi'.ite<l  by  the  nd.-sion  of 
Sir  T.  D.  Fornyth  in  187.3,  resulting  in  a  treaty 
K'tween  England  anil  Yakub ;  but  since  the 
Mohammedan  ruler  was  vanquished  and  the 
country  retaken  bv  the  Chinese  in  1879,  Kashgar 
baa  bMn  l«ft  antwdy  to  Um  poUttcal  and  oow* 
merdal  inflnenee  of  KuMia.  Sea  Qdonal  Kafopat* 
kin's  Kashgaria  ( Eng.  trans,  from  Roaslan,  1883). 

Hashkar.  See  ChitbAi^ 
Kashmir.  See  Cashmere. 

KastaMlMlkt  a  Slavonie  dialect  spoken  by 

200,000  persons  near  Danxig.  It  has  been  debated 
whether  it  should  be  re^nird^  as  a  dialect  of  Poliah, 

or  as  a  form  of  the  extinct  Polabian. 

Kajlka.skla,  a  river  of  Illinois,  riseun  in  the  ca»t 
centre  of  the  state,  flows  wmth-west,  and  enters  the 
Mis.«iissipiii  at  Chester.  L*Migth,  nearly  300  miiea. 
(In  its  right  bonk,  a  few  miles  fnini  the  mootli,  is 
the  village  of  Kaakaikla,  which  waa  the  fiiat  capl* 
ta!  of  nifnoia  Territory. 

KaSRai«  the  ^Mcut  southern  tributary  of  the 
Congo  (q.v.).  See  also  Batemon's  Firtt  Ascent  of 
the  Aa«ui  (1889). 

Maifall^  a  fortifled  town,  fonaerte  the  ea|atal 
of  HMNnbian  distolet  of  Take,  stands  on  a  tribn- 
tary  of  the  Atluira,  260  unU-s  S.  of  Suakim.  It 
was  formerly  the  mo>t  innxirtant  comniercial  centre 
l>el\veen  the  Nile  mid  Aliyssinia,  and  iin'viou.>s  to 
the  Mahdi's  rixti  had  a  [sipulation  (  with  ^'arri.'<oii ) 
of  2t>.tlOO.  When  Uken  by  Uie  Italians  in  18!t4  it 
had  only  3000.  In  1897  it  was  retitored  to  £gypb 
untler  the  Anglo-I taliao  convention,  and  haa aeeora- 
ingly  been  garrisoned  bv  Anglo-Egyptian  troops. 
Tne  Te-estaldishment  of  order  in  tae  Egyptiaa 
Soudan  ( iM'.is )  hai  reetoied  to  tiie  plaee  •"""■"''"g 
of  its  old  imjiurLitnce. 

Mamaaslll.  a  lock  on  the  canal  between 
Lnnailia  and  Zainuig,  in  Eg>'pt,  21  miles  W.  of 
bmailia.  In  the  Egyptian  cam'])aigi)  of  1882,  AiiU'e 

forces  were  routed  Ill-re  AugnatS& 

KaaiicL  See  Cassel. 

KastaaiwU*  oapital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Asia  M  inor,  stands  70  miles  S\V.  of 
Sinope.  It  niannfactnres  cotton  gissU,  leather, 
&c.  ;  its  famour*  <'op|M'r-wari's  are  no  loti;;er  matlo. 
Pop.  4*),UU».  Hero  is  the  ani-estnil  castle  of  the 
Comneiii ;  the  word  '  Kastamuni '  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  '  Castra  Conuteoi.' 

KaMvln.  See  KAZvnr. 

Katahdin,  the  hi^^hest  mountain  in  tbe  etato 

of  Maine  (q.v. ),  6385  feet  high. 

Kater*  Rexbt,  an  English  physicist,  was  bora 
at  Bristol,  16th  April  1777.    Entering  the  anny 

In  1799,  he  went  out  to  India,  and  was  actively 

i'n;,'ri;.'eil  in  the  ;:rc.'if  lri|:i>iioMictiic;il  ^lurvey.  Ill 
health  eom]>elleil  liini  to  n-lurn  home  in  lHt»8;  then, 
after  laltourinc  for  six  years  in  the  Itnyal  Mililnry 
College,  SMiauurBt.  he'  n-tire<l  on  half  pay.  He 
died  in  London  on  2eth  April  183.V  His  co'ntriho- 
tions  to  science  are  chiefly  to  be  found  ia  the  I'hUth 
sophital  7ra«*f»c/i<m#  between  ISISand  IKR.  The 
nio-t  iinportajit  of  hi"  nioinoip'  icl.'itc  to  \\\--  di  ter- 
mination of  the  length  uf  the  svvoniia  ptuUulum  al 
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tilt"  latitude  of  Lonilon  ;  the  'floating  colliinatur,' 
an  instrument  for  aidin;;  the  deterniiiifilioti  i)f  tiie 
horizontal  or  zenith  |M)int-,  fur  whit  li  invi'iitinn  he 
reoeiveil  the  gold  mixlal  of  the  Koyal  ABtronunii- 
«•!  Society ;  tliA  Blitiih  steadards  of  length  and 
man ;  mm  eompaas  inedlei.  ConjoinUy  with  Dr 
Lardner,  he  waa  the  aotbor  of  *A  TVeatiM  «tn 
Meclianic«'  in  tlie  Cnbinrt  Cyrlopinli>t.  Fnr  tlip 
emperor  uf  Kusaia  ho  verified  ttie  liubeiaa  btaudardb 
of  len^^th. 

Kalharinc.  See  Catharine. 

Kathlawar*  a  [)enin.sula  on  flie  west  coa'^t  of 
India,  lying  between  the  (iulf  of  ('amlmy  tind  tlie 
Golf  of  Cutcli ;  the  Brahman  and  native  name  for 
SwwJutra.  Politically,  the  name  Katliiawar 
Amney  (fonmed  ia  1822)  is  givea  to  a  oollection  of 
1S7  states,  some  independent,  some  tribotaiy  to 
native  princen,  and  some  (10r>)  tributary  to  the 
15iiti>h  ^'oveninicnt  in  India,  which  lietween  them 
enilira<c  tin-  ;_'i<  ati'r  ii.irt  of  tlie  Katliiawur  IVnin- 
Huia.  Area  of  aj,'encv,  '20,559  wi.  ni.  ;  pop.  (1881) 
2,34.1, 8<>1) ;  (1891)  2,752,404.  The  «tat€H  of  the 
s^ncy  supply  one-»ixth  of  the  total  quantity  of 
cotton  exported  from  Bombay.  The  rarideat  of 
the  agency  live-n  at  I^ajkot. 

Katkoir,  Mk-iiakl  Nikiforovitch,  Rufwian 
journalist,  was  Wn  at  Motcow  in  1818,  stuitie«l  at 
the  onivereities  of  Moscow,  KOniBsbeis,  and  Berlin, 
and  for  some  time  filled  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at 
Moscow.  In  1801  he  became  editor  of  the  Moscow 
Gazette,  the  organ  of  the  university,  and  eventu- 
ally mado  it  the  most  inlluential  journal  in  Hu'^sia. 
At  first  an  advocate  of  parliamentary  government 
and  reform,  Katkotl"  was  converted  by  the  I'olisii 
risiiw  of  1863  into  a  leader  of  the  Pan»lavi<4t  move- 
manC  and  a  fanatical  supporter  of  reactionary' 
goreranwafc  in  Boniik  He  was  *  the  apostla  of 
national  Rnarian  ideas'  in  politics,  and  ac^nireil 
an  influence  in  the  gnvemment  equal  to.  if  not 
greater  than,  that  of  the  ministers  (except  the 
chancellor  ),  and  is  s.ud  to  hav  e  l>een  mainly  instru- 
mental in  determining  Alexander  III.  to  his  con- 
servative and  reactionaiy  policy.  As  the  champion 
of  the  idea  'Rusoia  for  the  Russians,'  Katlcotf' 
nr]ged  the  complete  Ruasificatinn,  by  force  if  need 
lie,  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces. He  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  as  the 
representative  of  Russian  Chauvinism.  He  dieil 
at  Snamenaky,  near  Moscow,  Ist  Aogiut  1887. 

KitniMihWi  Bee  KHATWAHDir. 

Katrine^  Loch,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Bcottish  lakes,  in  Stirling  and  Perth  shires,  5  miles 
K.  of  Loch  i.omond  and  9^  W.  of  Callander. 
Lying  304  feet  above  sea-level,  it  curves  8  miles 
•ast>sotith-eastward,  is  nowhere  quite  a  mile  hroad, 
and  has  a  maximnni  depth  of  468  feet,  and  an  area 
of  31 19  acres.  It  discharges  through  I^hs  Achray 
and  Vennju'har,  to  the  Teith  ;  and  since  1859  has 
supplicfi  Cllasgow  (a. V. )  witli  water.  Huge  Ben- 
venue  (2:193  feet)  and  Hen  .V  in  |  I.'HM))  lis,.  steeply 
at  its  lower  end,  whose  shores  are  l>eautifully 
wooded,  with  the  mountain  defile  of  the  Trits.Mu:lis 
beroiid.  Here,  too,  are  the  'Silver  Strand'  and 
Bllen'k  Isle,  the  enief  aeene  of  the  Lad;/  of  the 
jMkr.  Scott  was  often  here  during  ITnO-lsOO, 
as  also  in  1805  was  Wordsworth  witli  his  sister 
I>irothy.  See  hor  To'ir  in  Srutlanrl,  and  Sir  (i. 
Airy  »  l  opoyraphy  of  the  Xa</y  uf  the  Lake  (1873). 

Kat  River*  a  branch  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 

in  the  Cape  Colony,  rifinj;  in  the  T>idimab<r;_',  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  which  a  Hottentot  settleiiM-nt 
was  formed  in  1829.  It  was  broken  up  ait"'r  tie- 
rebellion  of  1851-52,  and  the  valley  now  forms  the 
district  of  Stockenstrom  (after  Captain  Stocken- 
Strom ),  with  an  area  of  SMO  sq.  n.,  and  a  mixed 
populatko  of  aboat  TOOCl 


Kaftiinnnfloo,  a  sul>8tance  Homewhat  T 
bling  gutia  percha,  is  the  milky  juice  of  tlie 
I  Indian  plant,  £^|Migr6MaU<MiiiN4lDe,  Dsedia 

I  as  a  cement. 

[  Katydid,  a  name  applied  to  numerous  .American 
insects,  nearly  relatf.l  to  gra.s--lioii]n'rs.  'I'liey  arc 
arboreal  in  habit,  and  are  well  concealed  in  the 
foliage  hy  tlieir  green  colimr.    The  true  katydid, 

I  abundant  in  the  central  and  western  states,  is  Cyrto- 
pkfUm  eaneamu,  bat  Microemitrum  retinerei^  ia 

I  vet  commoQar,  ud  than  are  several  other  speciea 
Udonging  to  these  and  other  genera.    In  their 

fjenenil  habit,  e  in  the  'song'  to  which  the  syl- 
ables  kat  y  liid  refer,  and  in  the  eg^  laying  accom- 

I dished  by  the  long  ovipositors  of  tlie  females, 
ively  insects  resemble  the  Grasshopper  («i.v.). 

Katzbacb*  a  Hver  in  the  Prussian  province  of 

Sile««ia,  which  falls  into  the  Oder  at  Parcfiw  itz.  On 
il.s  banks,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liegnit/,  on  26lh 
August  1813  the  French  under  Maedonabl.  80,0UO 
strong,  were  defeat<><l  bv  Prussian  and  Roasdaa 
troops  under  Hliicher.  ^hc  French  lost  19,000 
tttiled  and  wounded,  and  IbtUOO  priioMiat  vitii  lOt 
cannon. 

Kaub.  SeeCAim. 

KanAama,  Amobuca,  panter,  wm  hm 

:mh  October  1741  at  COire  in  the  Grisoas,  Swit- 
zerland.    ANHjilst  Htill   a  child  nhe   ]«iint*<l  the 
jKjrtiuits  of  notabilities  in  Italy,  and  in  Uome  fell 
under  the  g<MMl  inlhicnee  of  WiiicU'  liniuin.    In  lTt»5 
I*ady  Wcntworth,  wife  of  the  iiritii^h  resident  in 
Venice,  penuaded  her  to  go  to  London.  There 
she  s4>on  became  famouB  as  a  painter  of  classic 
and  mythological  nictures,  ana  as  a  portrait- 
painter.    She  was  liefriended  by  Reynolds,  aad 
was  nominated  one  of  the  very  first  batch  of  Ro>'aI 
Academicians.    But  her  life  was  for  a  while  em 
bittered  by  a  marriage  (1769)  into  which  she  biui 
Ijeen  tricked  by  a  mere  atlventurer.    It  cost  her  a 
large  part  of  her  fortune  to  get  the  marriage  dis- 
.sulved.    In  1781  she  married  the  Italian  painter 
Zuochi  (172iMNi),  and,  ntaniiiK  to  Roma,  lived 
for  her  art  io  a  dreie  of  distnisoisbed  aitbrta, 
noet«,  am!  seholars.    She  die<l  5th  Novefalier  1807. 
Her   niiiuerouH   paintings  are   well  known  from 
cnjjravin^'?!  by  Bartolozzi  and  others.   Her  paintings 
are  nmrked  by  ^jraee  and  harmonious  colouring, 
but  her  drawing  is  faulty  and  she  lacks  originality. 
Shewasalnoan  a<'compllslie<l  winger.  Such 
as  GoUsniith,  Klopstwk,  and  Ciessnt  r  bavf  com- 
memorated her  beauty  and  talents,  and  Miss  Thack- 
eray has  nsed  her  story  as  a  theme.   See  Lives  h^ 
We.ssely  (in  TVdime's  Kvn.st  vnrl  A'i/p.?//>t,  187. ) 
and  F.  A.  Ceranl  (  \H[f2);  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  1873; 
tM<\  Art  Journal,  1890. 

Kanftnann,  Con.stantine  vox.  a  RoislaB 
general  of  Gemmn  (Holst^in)  descent,  waa  hora 
near  Ivangorod  in  Russian  Poland,  on  3il  May  I8IH. 
He  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  enginwn. 
in  1838,  fought  a;,'aiiist  tic  < 'ir(  ii^>~iaiis  in  ili,.  Cati- 
ra.sU8,  and  especially  Wist i!i;.'iii.-«lied  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Kar«  in  1h."i,"i.  Mi-  was  ap|K»inted  gov  ernor- 
general  of  Turkestan  in  lS67,<Kcupitnl  Samarcand  in 
1868,  and  conducte<l  a  succe-Hnful  campai^i  against 
Khiva  in  1873.  Through  his  energetic  policy  Baasis 
became  the  predominating  power  in  oeatnl  Asia. 
He  died  at  Tashkend,  16th  May  1882.  8««  Bod> 
ger'n  Central  Asian  Poriraitt  ( 1880). 

Kaaal*  one  of  the  Hawaiian  lalaad^  M  mUss 
Wji(W.  of  Oahu.  Area,  090  sonars  miles.  It  is 
of  volcanic  origin.  The  wcatiier  side  fa  well* 
watered  and  very  fertile,  pvoducing  coibo  and 
ftugar.    Pop.  ( 189«)  15,1!28. 

KanllHICht  AVilhelm  von,  a  German  painter, 
was  bom  at  Arolsen^Valdeck.  loth  October  18(ttt 
aad  stodied  at  the  DUaseldorf  Academy  of  Ails. 
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Hi;  wfis  oiip  uf  CiimL-Hus's  best  pupiln,  atnl  followwl 
liiiii  to  Munich  ;  from  1H49  down  to  the  year  of  tun 
death  he  waa  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting 
in  that  citv.  Althoai^h  painting  in  the  fteverclv 
ideal  and  allegorical  BDirit  of  bitt  master,  Kaulljacii 
Hisplayod  from  the  nnfe  HO  lack  of  individa&l 
genius.  Among  his  lint  importent  pradnetions 
were  sixteen  mural  paintings  illn>itrn.(in;;  the  myth 
of  Amor  and  I'syche,  in  the  palace  of  Diike  Maxi- 
iiiili.iii,  and  Apollo  anii)ii;.'Ht  tlie  .Miif*i'>*,  for  a  c<  iling 
in  the  (.Meun.  Then  he  execated  a  number  of 
designs  from  the  worka  of  Klopotock,  WioUnd, 
and  Goethe  in  vaiioos  royal  apaitmente  in  Mnnich. 
Ib  18Si  Kanlbaeh  eompfeted  nis  grandioee  *  Battle 
of  the  Huns,'  repreeenting  the  legend  of  the 
struggle,  continue*}  in  mid  air,  between  the  nonls 
•»f  til"'  Huns  and  llonmriH  wIki  hod  falliii  I>cfi)re 
tlie  walla  of  H<mie,  which  wan  ref^unled  ii>  the  ciil- 
niination  of  tbo  now  (Jemian  «<  liool.  Nt-verthe- 
lesw,  the  realistic  tendencies  of  hiH  genius  came 
out  in  his  illustrations  of  Schiller,  (iocthc's  Faint, 
•nd  Jt$m€ke  Fuek$,  and  in  Ua  'Mad-honse.'  In 
1846  Kanthaeli  eompleted,  on  the  heroie  scale,  the 
'  Deistrnrtiiin  of  Jenisalein  by  Titua.'  For  several 
years'  from  IH47  onwards  he  was  occnpie<l  painting 
the  wall"*  of  the  vestibule  of  the  new  niii-eum  at 
bcrlin  with  a  cycle  illustrating  the  progress  of  civil- 
isation. This  series  embraced  six  colossal  composi- 
tions—' The  Tower  of  Babel,'  the  *  Glorious  Age  of 
Cireece,'  the  * Destraction  of  Jemsalem,'  the  'Battle 
of  the  Huns,'  the  'Cmsades,'  and  the  '  Hefomiation,' 
with  numerous  smaller  designs.  His  last  gigantic 
paintiii;;  tin-  '  Se,i  light  of  Saiamis'  in  the  Alaxi- 
niilianenin  at  Munich.  In  his  later  years  he  com- 
jx*.ed  illu'^t rations  to  Goethe  and  Shakespeare,  and 
painted  many  portrait*.  He  dieil  of  cholera  at 
Munich,  7th  April  1874  See  Mrs  Howitt- Watt's 
Art'Studtni  in  Mumick  (Sd  ed.  1879).— Uia  eon, 
HcmMAifV.  bom  at  Mnnfeh  on  Mth  Joljr  1846, 
studied  nmler  Pilnty,  and  paints  historiod pietniea 
of  the  genre  class— such  as  '  Louis  XI.  and  Olivier 
le  I>iiin." '  Mozart's  Last  Days,'  •  CartMisin;;  Kniglit.i 
Templar*,'  'Seluuitian  Bmh  and  Frederick  the 
Great.'— A  nephew,  Friedricli  (Isim  1R'2*2).  and  a 
ad-nephew,  Friediioh  Aogiaat  (bom  lbfiO)(  alao 
paintan  of  meril 

Kaanltz*  Wenzki  ics  AHmoirr,  Princk  vox. 

Count  of  liietbcrg,  Austrian  statexman.  was  )M>m 
at  Vienna  on  2il  February  1711,  and  beinin  his 
jniblio  oaieer  onder  Charles  VI.  Maria  Theiesa 
•roplogred  him  on  diplomatie  misMou  to  the  eoorts 
of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin,  and  then  appointed 
him  minister  to  the  governor  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlaiid>*.  He  laid  the  fonndati'mx  nf  bis  per- 
ni.'inent  f.iiiie  an  a  diidoniatist  in  1748  at  the  con- 
^^ri'---  of  Ai\  la  <  "hajs'lle.  As  Austrian  anilia^sa'Ior 
at  the  French  court  in  17.'»0-u2  he  succe<>de<l  in  con- 
verting the  century-long  enmity  of  the  two  states 
into  relations  of  amity  and  goodwiU.  In  17&3 
Kannlti  waa  appointed  atato  diaaeellor,  and  in 
17.'i6  chaaeellor  for  the  Netherlands  and  Italy,  and 
for  almost  forty  years  continued  to  have  the  prin- 
cip.-xl  direction  of  Aii>triiin  jM)liticn.  ( »n  (K  cinint  of 
the  nart  be  nlavod  in  the  adiiirs  of  Kiiri'i'<>  he  was 
jocularly  called  the  European  coach-drner.   Aa  a 


be  was  veiy  Tain  and  conhdent  ol  bia  own 
nbtlities,  narrow  in  his  political  viewa,  rafwdinj; 
ozdosively  the  supposed  interesta  of  Autna,  yet 

■ineere  and  upright  according  to  hia  notions  of 
duty.  He  i.Kik  a  verv  active  pert  in  the  eccle>ia««ti- 
cal  reform  -  of  .lo*epb^I.,  and  was  always  an  earnest 
and  lilx  iiil  [latron  of  the  arts  and  science*i  :  he 
foundetl  the  art  scIumjI  of  Vienna,  and  several 
arajJemie^  in  I^mbanly  and  the  I^ivn  t'ouiilries. 
Uo  lottied  htm  pnlilie  life  when  Fiancis  11. 
aaeanded  the  thtone.  and  died  97th  Jme  I7M. 
H.y  Live*  hv  Hormavr  (in  Jirr  StltrrtkMtek$ 
tlHtarek,  vol.  vL)  and  lieer  (I67i>. 


Kauri  Pine,  or  Kowrik  (Dmnmarn  nustmlLt), 
a8^»ecicsof  I  niminar  (q.v.),  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 
It  IS  a  tree  nf  great  size  and  beautv,  attaining  n 
height  of  140  feet  or  more,  with  whorls  of  hranchea, 
the  lower  of  which  die  oti  as  it  l*ec(unes  (dd.  The 
timber  ia  white,  close-grained,  durable,  flexible, 
and  very  valuable  for  masts,  yards,  and  planks. 
The  Fiji  Islamls,  New  H<>liri'1ts,  and  Australia 
prcxluce  other  sjiwies.  All  of  them  ai-e  trees  of 
dark,  dense  folia^'e,  and  produce  a  rewin  called 
Kauri  Itesin,  or  Kauri  Gum,  and  sometimes 
Australian  Copal  and  Autnulan  Dammar,  of 
wliich  laise  qoantitiea  an  exported  from  Anek- 
land.  It  is  tometlmea  found  in  pieces  as  larigo 
as  a  chiM's  head,  of  a  dull  anil)er  colour,  where 
forests  of  these  trees  have  formerly  grown  ;  and  is 
now  known  to  lie  inin;;led  \\\\\\  coal  strata  of 
Tertiary  hor.  It  is  also  coll<'<  teil  from  the  trees 
frt)m  which  it  has  newly  exiidfd,  and  is  then  of  a 
whitish  ooloor.  D.  urieutults,  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas,  exndes  a  similar  resin,  which  is  at  first 
white  like  crystal,  and  is  called  white  dammar,  bnfe 
with  nge  it  assnmes  a  yellow  amber  tintb 

Hava.  See  AvA. 


KaTanach,  Julia,  novelist, 

Thurles,  in  Countv  Tipperary,  in  189A.  She  mm 
the  daughter  of  Mor;,'an  Kavanagh,  an  acconi- 
plished  Irishman,  auihor  of  various  philological 
works,  and  she  ^rvw  u])  a  girl  of  remarkable 
beauty  but  of  unusually  small  stature.  Great 
part  of  her  youth  was  apenft  ill  Norman^,  her 
lalar  life  in  Paris,  Biman,  or  Niee,  where  site 
died,  October  9S,  1877.  Her  first  work  which 
attracted  attention  was  Madeleine,  a  Tale  of 
Auvtrgne  (1H48);  of  its  numerous  successors  the 
best  were  Xat/uUie  {IS'^ri.  Ihnmi  Ilimig  (1S53), 
Adile  (1857),  Quern  Mub  (lHti.l).  Ikatnrf  (IHOo), 
Silvia  {WJH),  John  Dorrien  (1875).  and  Thr  renrl 
Fountain  (1876).  The  scenes  of  almost  all  her 
stories  are  laid  in  her  adopted  country,  lad  her 
stadias  of  French  life  and  charaeter  poaMH  a 
reality  and  truth  nnhapidly  but  aeldom  fbond  in 
the  fluent  novels  of  fun  writers  who  have  light- 
heartedly  essayed  the^e  tin  ihch.  Her  plots  move 
qnietiv  out  naturally  forward  to  thr  di  unuemeut, 
and  skilfully  preser^'e  the  interest,  if  thev  do  not 
feed  the  excitement,  of  the  reader.  Other  well- 
known  booka  are  A  Smmtr  and  Winter  in  tk« 
Two  Sicitiet09BB\  Frmuk  Women  o/Letten  (180IK 
English  Women  nf  Letters  ( 1863 ),  H  oman  in  France 
during  the  Eighteenth  Cctitunj  ( 18.'»0),  and  Women 
of  Chrixttaniti/i  18,V2)— a  work  which  r<  veals  l>eauti- 
fully  the  sympathetic  and  religious  nature  of  its 
aothoress,  herialf  a  davovt  Catludic 

HaTerl  (Cawery),  a  river  of  southeni  India, 
rises  in  the  Western  GhAts,  and  flows  south-east, 

across  Mysore  and  Madras,  to  the  Hay  of  lUti^'al, 
which  it  enters  through  two  jirinci[>al  mouiliH. 
Length,  about  476  miles  ;  draina;.'e,  alsiut  '28,<HK» 
sq.  m. ;  flood  discharge  above  the  delta,  472,000  feet 
per  second.  The  Kaveri  is  of  novahw  lor  naviga- 
tion, ita  bed  being  rockji  with  nnmerooa  nrnfala  and 
fslla— as  these  at  the  island  of  Siraiaranaram,  in 
Mysore,  faninus  for  tlndr  ronianti'"  lieauty.  Other 
islands  forniiHl  l>v  this  ri\«  i  are  Sci iii;:ai>atatn,  in 
Mysore,  and  Sririn;.'ani.  jn-t  alnnc  tin-  li-  ita.  It  is 
of'  im|)ortanc<'  for  irrigation  in  Mysore  and  in 
Coinibatore  district,  but  especially  in  the  marvel- 
lously fertile  delta.  For  tbia  parooaa  tha  main 
stream  has  been  dammed  since  the  4tn  oentniy  A.1X, 
tli<'  <'.>Icr>M>n  I  tlie  north>-ni  Vtranch )  siuoa  1818b 

KaHi«  a  language  of  Java  (q.v.). 

Kay,  doHN.  a  famous  Scotch  carleatwiat, 
bom  near  Dalkeith  in  1748,  and  from  an  early  ace 
practised  i>ro-|>erously  as  a  barber  in  Edinbnrgli. 
until  in  ITv'  Im  nj..  neil  a  print-shop  for  the  sale  of 
miuialuicii  and  sketches  of  local  celebrities  etched 
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by  hiiiHflf.  Hm  .lir-!  F*.-!.ni.-iry  21,  1828i  K*y'« 
portrait.-*  Ii.-wp  ]mi  littln  artiMir  mrrit  h«?Tond  a 
^'fiotiin*'  linrnrmr,  vft  he  pxi-wj-^s*.!  i^omehow  the 
trick  ot  catchinfj  the  likenc»!»o^  ot  hiB  sabjectA,  and 
the  8erie«  fornix  a  iinioae  and  invalnable  record  of 
th«  Mdal  Uf«  ol  tlM  Ediofaaigb  of  bis  limau  His 
fwrttahs  «ei«  eollected  and  pitblislMd  A  Stria 
of  Origiwil  PortrtuU  arui  Gsricatvre  Etchings  by 
the  InU  John  Kay,  ttith  Biographical  Sketehet  ana 
lUnatratox  An«edoff-f  (2  Tola,  quarto,  1838;  U»m 
«d.  witb  addUioaal  plates,  2  toLl  mi). 

■ayak.  SmEmciiioi 

Kaye,  Sir  John  Wii.t.iam,  the  historian  of 
EaKlian  India,  was  bom  in  1814,  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  Addiaoomhe  Military  Coll«;e.  He 
served  for  some  yean  in  tbe  fi^igal  Artillerv, 
bal  retifed  in  1841  (o  devote  hioMetr  to  Utera- 
tare.  In  18.>6  he  entered  the  ttervice  of  the 
Eant  India  Company  in  England,  and,  on  the 
transfer  f)f  tlie  j,'overiiinent  of  India  to  tlie  rrowri, 
waA  a|ip<>ttileU  to  liuccc'cil  John  Stunrt  Mill  as 
secretary  in  tlie  Political  ami  Secret  Department 
of  tbe  India  Office,  a  post  which  he  retained  until 
fdfing  health  obliced  him  to  retire  io  1874  Three 
TCue  Mfoie  be  had  been  knighted,  and  tw»  years 
Mier  lie  died,  July  84,  1978,  Kaye%  work*  are 
The  Hudory  of  the  War  in  A/gnanittan  (  I  vols. 
1851-A3);  Hiitorij  nf  llic  A'/minutration  of  the  tl<ut 
Jrulia  Compnny  {WiSA);  Thf  Lif  oiul  C'-rrctjion/l- 
enc6  of  6tr  Jo/tH  Malcolm  { IH-'S) ;  ChriHiantttf  in 
India  (1850) ;  Hittory  of  the  Sepoy  IVar  in  India 
<R  J8S7-S8  (2  vols,  lim-ll);  and  of  an 

C^fUmist {l»70).  Hiiiaccoantof thetmttfaqretniggle 
Me  nivem  rise  to  moch  embitteied  eontroverty,  but 
des|nte  it»  faaltfi  is  a  noble  monument  of  histori- 
cal in(ln«trv  and  in'«iL'ht.  A  rt'vlsed  wlition  of  the 
Stp'iy  War,  aloii^j  witli  Colonel  .Mallcaun's  history 
of  tlie  Indian  Mutiny,  to^^'etlu  r  funning  a  oonneeted 
history,  was  completed  in  6  vols,  in  1890. 

KayCNI,  or  KllAYES,  a  tovm  of  the  French 

SoU'lan,  on  flie  river  Seiie;.';il,  is  tlio  terniitiiis  of 

the  railway  inking  constructed  from  bt  irfjuis  in 

MiNk  Po|».aooa 

Kny-8hntt1ewortk,  Snt  tuoM,  See  Sdu- 

CAi  iu.s,  Vol.  IV.  p.  211. 

Kazan*  capital  of  Hie  Rmaian  gevenmienk  of 
Kaian,  and  anciently  capital  of  the  Monetd  king- 
dom of  tho  Golden  Horde,  Htands  3  miles  irom  the 
north  bank  of  the  Volea,  and  200  milen  E.  by  S. 
from  Nijni  Novgorod.  The  .Monjrol  kin^'dom  was 
fiMitirled  in  the  middle  of  the  l.'jth  c«*ntiiry  on  the 
niitis  of  the  Btiil  more  ancient  Bulgarian  empire 
(see  KfPCHAKS).  At  the  same  time  the  moiicni 
eity  ol  KaxRa  was  built  28  miles  8  W.  of  the  former 
eltv.  Tn  1893  tiie  Kominns,  under  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rilii",  cjirried  the  town  af!<  r  a  blood V  siege,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  Mon^'ol  kiiiffdom.  The  Kremlin 
or  fortre-;'  eriilitriees  within  it-.  wal!?<  the  catlieilral 
(1.502),  wliii'h  has  a  wonder-working  icon  of  the 
Virgin,  a  magnificelifc  momsteiynUS),  an  arsenal, 
&c.  The  honsea  are  in  general  one-atoried,  and 
stand  in  th«>  midat  of  gatdenti.  The  town  has  near!  v 
fifty  churches,  a  dozen  moHques,  and  the  Sumhek 
Tower,  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  TartarM, 
Kazan  is  the  chief  ititeUe.-t n.-ii  rmtn*  of  ea-^teiti 
Knisia,  and  a  home  of  orieiit.tl  study.  Tl)''  univer- 
fity,  founded  by  Al«  \imder  I.  in  1804,  lias  fnur 
faculties  and  nearly  lUOO  Btndents ;  the  institatioos 
eonneeted  with  it  inelade  a  library  of  80.000  vote., 
•n  observatOiry»  a  hotnnieal  ganlen,  an  antinuarian 
maeenm,  Ste.  Kazan  i>»  the  neat  of  a  Oreek  arch- 
bishop. The  j.riiiri jiril  objeets  of  industry  are 
leather,  jsoap  ( luiule  from  mnro'H  milk),  candlen, 
gnnpow<|pr,  \ynnV.n,  hempen  go«Hlf«,  cotton,  sacred 
pictures,  Cioae  to  the  town  are  the  shipbuilding- 
yards  in  which  Peter  the  Great  hailt  hb  Casphui 


5v»a  fleet.  Tlie  Tartar  merchant*  of  Ka-r.-vn  rrvti?e 
a>t  far  an  Bokhara  aiid  I'trsia  on  the  one  «id?  an-I 
to  A«ia  Minor  on  the  other.  The  central  par:.*  .  f 
the  town  are  occnpied  by  Russians  :  ttte  TarUue 
dwell  for  the  moat  part  in  the  ^ii>>urfaak 
(1871)  )!t6,2e2;  (1888)  140,726.  The 
devtroyed  by  fire  dtating  PngalchHI^• 
(1774),  and  has  suffered  .severely  from  the 
cau<w  more  than  a  dozen  tinie».  esr"eciaily  ia  Is*  13 
and  182.'>.- -Til"  ri  n  m. i'.  west  of  that 
of  Nijni  Nuv^iirod,  '\»  travensed  l>v  the  oavi^ble 
Volga  and  Kama,  with  their  tribatcriea^  The 
'  black  earth  '  soil  produces  rye  and  oata,  with  other 
cn^  agriculture  being  the  main  oeeupataoa  of  ikm 
peoplflk   One-tiiird  of  the  total  area  (24,504  m.) 

1. "*  under  fbr«.t.     Pop.  (1871)  l,739.<JOQ;  (IssTj 

2,  n !  :  fi  •2.2;«.l»57. 

Mazbekf  or  Casbeck.  See  Caucasus. 

Kazria*  •  town  of  Peieia,  M  aiDes  SW.  of 

Teheran,  on  the  mnd  to  Ke>iht,  manufacturw 
brocade,  velvet,  cotton  ;ai  1  iron  ware,  and  I*reed« 
camels  and  lior^f-s.  Kri.-vin  has  oVitainetl  a  nrw 
commercial  iniportazicc  through  the  ojnening  oi  ili« 
Transcaucasian  Railway :  the  route  connecting 
Persia  with  Europo  ooes  by  Kazvin  to  Ite<(<ht  and 
Baku,  and  to  fadmate  this  comtuunicatien  ft 
rhauuie  bas  been  oonstracted  Irooi  Tahatan  te 
Kazvin.    Pop.  40.<K)0. 

Kea  is  tlie  native  (New  Zealand)  name  fur  a 
genus  of  parrots,  of  which  ouly  three  species  arv 
known  ;  these  are  Xator  notttbtM,  X.  meridional  is, 
and  f/ndmiut,  whieh  last  i^fpean  to  have  jjoM 
become  extlnei.  tf.  matatSi*  b  a  BHwmtain  ^eriea. 
coiifliioil  to  the  Soiitli  Tslanil  ;  it  was  orijrinally  a 
vegetable  ami  insect  feediii;;  Kird,  I'lit  on  the  intrw 
dnction  of  Hheep  it  began  to  frequent  the  stati<»ii-« 
and  to  feed  on  olfal ;  later  on  the  |tarrot  actjuired  iine, 
more  objectionable  habit  of  destroying  live  sheep. 
A  nnmlier  of  birds  band  themselves  to^fether  and 
hunt  out  a  weakly  member  of  a  flock,  generally  at 
night.  The  8M>p  ia  worrie<l  to  death  by  the 
combined  effort*  of  the  panota,  whidi  then  pro- 
cwd  •  .  -1.  \  i»nr  the  kidney  fat.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  K-fimrkable  iustaooea  known  of  a  rapid  change 
of  habit. 

Keaa,  Eomuko,  aetor»  was  bora  in  L<mdoa,  in 
Gray's  Inn,  4th  Kovembcn*  (some  aay  ITth  Mareh 

178f ).  His  unrentn^e  also  is  doubtful,  for,  though 
it  in  tolerably  oertani  that  Nance  Carey,  (laughter 
of  (H  i>r;;e  S:i\il.'  (  ivrey,  was  his  mother,  it  is  .luite 
uncertain  wlm  hi»  iaUier  was.  Keaii  i%  .said  ti>  1ia>e 
declared  himself  to  l»e  an  illegitimate  son  of  iKe 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  common  tradition  assigtis  to 
him  as  parent  either  a  tailor  named  Aaron  KeSB 
or  a  builder  named  Edmnnd  Keen.  Maace  Cai^ 
lieiiig  an  actress,  Kean  from  hit  infaner  made 
fijonnl  aj'pearances  noon  the  st.npe,  anJ  when  about 
sixteta  \ears  old  becatne  a  re;:ular  '  tititiller.' 
playing  in  ItirhHrdsoti  H  show  and  other  teinjda^  of 
the'  itinerant  drama.  At'tei  ten  yearn  paintui  ex- 
)>erionce  in  VMiona  provincial  circuits  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  engagenient  at  Dniry  Lane  Theatieb 
where  he  made  his  famooa  first  appearanee  se 
Shylork  on  26th  Januarj'  1814.  His  success  was 
immediate,  and  he  at  once  took  rank  as  the  first 
,11  I-  if  the  d.n.  dis|da(irig  even  .lobn  Philip 
KemMe,  whose  powen*  were  by  thin  lime  declin- 
ing. A  period  of  wonderful  success  followed ;  but 
ntuiappily  Kean's  irregularities  were  as  great  M 
his  genius,  and  he  gradually  foKeited  the  publis 
approval,  bis  repvtation  being  finally  ruined  hy 
the  ca^sf  r^fihrt  of  Cox  v.  Kean  (January  1825 >. 
Tn  t  bi-  V.  f'tolied  case  Kean  was  found  guilty  of  tni»- 
condm  t  \\itli  the  w  ife  of  one  Alderman  Cox  ;  and, 
nithonirh  he  seems  to  bnve  been  at  least  a«  much 
sinne«l  against  as  sinning,  a  strange  outburat  of  pnpa- 
lar  morality  Utenlly  drove  Um  off  the  sta^Bb  Eub' 
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frargh  ^rticalarlv  dlstinguiahing  itnelf  in  Tlgnmaa 

dennnciatton  of  tne  nnfortnnate  actor.  Kean  then 
paid  a  lonj;  visit  to  America,  where  he  had  on  a 
previous  \  i-it  Iwcn  vory  ixipnlftr.  He  remained  in 
Ainericn  till  tlic  en«i  of  1X26,  anil  on  his  return 
home  WR«  cordially  receive<l ;  but  both  mind  and 
Tiody  had  pv<'n  way  in  bis  wiM  career,  and  he  was 
the  mere  m n-ck  i)f  liin  former  nolf.  At  lost,  on  25th 
Mmeb  18S3»  be  broke  down  bopelessliy.  while  pley- 
Inff  Othello  to  the  Imo  of  hn  wm  ChnrleB,  and 
never  acted  a^in.  He  died  at  liichmond  on  15th 
May  1^33.  Hejrardin;?  KeaiiV  penin^  as  an  actor 
there  can  no  ijucstion.  He  \va«  a  master  of 
{mmtonate  exprofwjon,  and  excelled  in  characters 
where  the  emotions  are  kept  at  highest  tension. 
In  level  paaaaitea  be  was  abeolately  bad,  and  had 
no  power  to  represent  ealm  dignitor;  bnt  in  the 
ntental  agony  of  Othello,  the  wfld  passion  of 
Shyloek,  or  the  cynical  devilry  of  Richard  he  was 
unapnroaeliable.  No  l»etter  idea  of  the  irre^'ular 
jjranileur  of  bin  jilayin^'  can  Vie  piven  than  is  con- 
tained in  ('ol('riil;.'(>'-i  savin;,',  tliat  'seeing  Kean 
act  wan  readinij  Sliak<'5<peare  by  na'<he8  of  light- 
Bing.'  Kean  8  life  has  l>een  written  by  Barry  Corn- 
wall (1835),  F.  W.  Uawkina  {imu  •aA  J.  F. 
Mol%(S  vols.  1888). 

Charles  John,  Hon  of  the  foregoinpf,  wa«  horn  on 
18th  January  1811.  He  wa."  e<luc»ited  at  Eton,  and 
wa.<»  intende*!  for  one  of  the  learned  professions  ;  but 
his  father'H  extravai^ancee  and  disnipalions  rendered 
it  necennary  that  be  ithould  leave  school  and  do 
■omething  to  support  bis  mother  and  himself.  He 
■ceordingly  became  an  actor,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
OMMMitini  of  hia  tether,  who  swore  that  he  him- 
•eff  wantd  he  the  first  and  last  tragedian  of  hui 
name.  Charles  Kean  made  his  first  ap|H>arance,  at 
Drtiry  Lane,  nn  1st  October  1S27,  in  the  character 
of  Young  Norval,  and  was  rei  i'ivi-<i  l)y  the  critics 
with  alnumt  universal  condetnnation.  But  he 
worked  awriduounly  in  the  provinces,  and  studied 
hard,  until  in  time  he  attained  a  fair  poeition  in 
his  profession,  his  efforf*  heinf^  greatly  aided  bv 
theoeniiu  of  Ellen  Tree,  whom  in  1842  he  marriea. 
In  I8S0  Kean  hecjunc  joint-lessee  with  Keeley  of 
the  Prince^H's  Theatre  in  Oxford  Stm-t,  Lorulnii, 
and  here  he  i>nMluce<l  the  long  series  of  ^'nr;;e<ma  •  re- 
vivals'  wbicli  Mere  the  most  conspicuuuM  feature  of 
hiaeareer.  In  these,  it  is  to  be  fearod,  upholstery  was 
aMraatodied  than  acting.  In  IHTjO  he  retired  fram 
It,  and  viitoMly  from  tbe  London  atoge, 
thnn^  he  playe<i  in  Amenea  and  the  prevtneee  to 
within  a  few  months  of  liis  dpatb.  His  la'^t  aj>|>ear- 
ance  was  ma<lf  in  Livi  rixMil  <in  .May  IM(>7,  and 
he  die«l  ill  Lomlnn  •A'il  .I.-imiary  1S6M."  His  wife 
died  2Ut  August  KSMU.  Ah  a  tragic  actor  Kean 
was  not  in  the  first  or  even  the  second  rank,  but 
be  was  admirable  in  melodrama,  and  his  acting  in 
•neh  plays  as  The.  Ooraiam  Brotken  and  Louit  XI. 
onnid  scarcely  be  snrposMd.  Sao  hia  Life  by  J. 
W.  Colo  (2  vols.  im). 

KMVnler.  a  town  of  ImmMi*,  4  niloa  BE. 

nf  H<>it<.n.   Top.  ^-lYA.   Id  flie  nol^bowbood  ore 

coal  miueM  and  paper-uiills. 

KCATT.  AjrKre,  novelbit,  was  hofii  M  IfaTch 
1885,  at  ilillon,  in  York.Hliire,  where  her  fatlu  r  was 
rector,  hnvin^r  sold  out  of  the  nnny  an  i  tuUcii 
iirilri>  ftft'T  tlie  lo-sx  nf  IiIk  e-^tat*'  in  ('uiHitv  <ial- 
wav.  Her  sympathetic  insi^lit  into  the  hearts  of 
children  gave  her  the  first  impulse  to  write,  and 
■ode  the  success  of  Little  Wanderlin  and  the 
Mtnt$  •/ Atford  (written  tcvetber  with  ber  sister 
Blica).  as  well  ss  t)ie  later  books,  A  York  and  a 
Lmneatttr  Itote,  Mia  and  Charletf,  and  Rival  Kingt. 
8lw  spent  her  life  at  Hull,  Trent  Vale  in  StafTord- 
shire,  I.on'lon,  Ilrif;bton,  and  EasliHmnie,  wintering 
tw  i<  V  ij*  ir  ('anne<<  ami  once  in  Eg>'pt.  Of  a  sen-^i- 
tivo  aiMi  improssiooaUe  toniperaiiieot  wedded  to  a 


strong  nndentandinff,  she  passed  through  a  tnmMed 

spiritual  experience,  bnt  found  rest  in  a  fen-ent 
Christianity  with  unwearied  devotion  to  her  friends 
and  to  the  jKior.  She  die<l  aft<'r  a  year's  illness  at 
Flastliourne,  ."id  March  1879.  Two  admirable  lxK)k8 
oiiUiide  her  usual  province  were  Early  Egi/ptimi 
History  and  The  Natiottg  Around.  Her  first  novel 
WOH  Throuqh  the  Shadotcs,  and  this  was  followed 
fay  JoMt'M  Uomtt  deiMnqr  FnaMyttt  and  Oldbwy, 
Quttt  JOaijf  waa  hailed  aa  an  Irish  novel  of  nnnsnal 
exeellenco  wMle  writing  it  she  paid  the  island  the 
one  brief  visit  of  ber  life.  Her  latest  work,  and 
perlia]>'<  her  greatest,  wa-s  A  DoubUxig MtOrtm  SOO 
the  Memoir  by  her  sister  (1882)l 

Keats,  JOHH ;  Oct  170S— Feb.  1821.  Yonnf* 
est  to  rise  and  earliest  to  set  in  that  brilliant  eon> 
stellation  of  poets  who  ennobled  England  during  the 
first  half  of  the  Ninetecrtli  century,  John  Keats, 
both  in  himself  and  in  his  work,  is  one  of  the 
most  [irofonndly  interesting  and  attractive  tigiires 
in  literature.  '  In  character,  true,  magnanimous, 
mode^it,  and  tender^  much  tried  and  rarelv  fail* 
ing :  throuffbont  trauing  himself  sedulously  }or  tJw 
highest  achievement  in  poetry— bU  life,  as  man 
and  as  artist,  was  one  of  f>ersiHfent  growth  onward 
antl  upward.  It  is  to  tnite  this  development, 
under  botli  nspoets,  that  the  follnwiog  nanow^ 
limited  sketch  will  Ik:  mainly  devoted. 

John  Keats  was  bom  in  'Finsbory,  London,  son 
of  a  re^eetable  liveiy-stable  keeper ;  sent  early  to 
school  at  Enfield,  where  an  elder  boy,  Cowden 
Clarke,  turned  hia  boyish  energies  at  thirteen 
towards  literature.  Henceforward  Keats  read 
much  and  widely.  Creek,  likf  Sliakes|>eare,  he 
never  learned,  (»ut  eagerly  stiiilied  manimls  of 
classical  nivthologv  ;  in  Latin  he  Wgnn  and  (after 
leaving  scliool)  finished  a  prose  version  of  the 
Aeiirid :  and  we  cannot  donbt  thai  hie  paasion  for 
raelo«ly,  felicitgr  of  phraeo,  leodonMH  Md  bcMtfef 
in  style,  waa  developed  or  Inspired  by  Vei^glln 
unequalled  magical  art.  Qnitting  scho<d  in  IMIO, 
Keat-s  was  first  aiuirenticetl  to  a  suri^'eitn  ;  then,  till 
1S17,  pntPtbted- ttiligenttytn  l^mdnn.  and,  (f(ir  liis 
age,),  with  success.  But  poetry  had  now  beoonie 
paramount ;  and  his  high  sense  of  duty  withdrew 
liini  from  a  profession  demanding  imperiously  a  ^ 
man's  entire  devotion. 

By  1816-17  Keats  hod  found  many  friends  and  k 
aesoeiates ;  notably  Leigh  Hunt.  Haydnn,  Hazlitt : 
— men  of  early  pronuHe,  and  (Hunt  and  Hazlitt 
at  least)  of  real  aliility,  tliou^'li  sailly  marred  or 
V)liglite<l  by  bail  ta-ste,  vanity,  ami  \M  j;kn<>-s.  His 
y<mtli  naturally  led  Keats  at  hrst  to  accept  their 
self-ootimate  SJid  hence  overrate  their  worth  and 
powem,  MoraUy  and  inteUeoloally  be  could  sain 
littio,  omept  oome  genial  literary  impulse,  nom 
natures  so  inferior  to  bis  own  :  yet  though  famili- 
arity in  time  coole<l,  be  remained  h»yaT  to  their 
lietter  qualities.  His  friendship  was  aKo  sought  by 
Shelley.  Their  names  have  been  united  tlirougit 
Aiii'iiais :  but  the  wild  eloquence,  the  chill  Auroral 
splendour  of  Uiat  great  Elegy  display  no  tnith  in 
the  portraitnre  of  Keats,  no  tonch  of  human  pathos. 
The  two  men  were  in  fact,  (u'cnerally  sneakingk 
antAgonistie  in  nature,  piiiu-iples,  con<iuct,  ana 
niliiig  iili  jt->  ujMiii  that  art  in  which  Isith  Mvn  so 
richly  giflt'd  :  and  hence  landliarity,  on  the  part 
of  Kt-ats,  now  .and  later,  wa**  iiniMi^silile.  (Minis 
of  less  noto,  Ue^vnolds,  Dilke,  Armitai;e  Brown, 
were  nioro  to  Iveats :  but  above  all  his  intense 
nnwaverine  afTectionatonesa,  (one  of  several  pointa 
in  which  he  resembles  Catollns),  placed  hb  two 
brothers  and  sistor  by  far  highest  in  value. 

This  was  the  poet's  student  i>eri<Ml.  Vergil  waa 
his  first — peril  I J  lii-'  iii-.-^t  inlluential— love. 
Clarke  lc«l  hitn  to  .Spenser  ut  the  rtose  of  1813. 
HmiK'r  in  the  fine  extra%'aganc«'  of  Chajitnan's 
veiaiui^  Cbauoer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  >Vonto> 
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worth, — '  the  beat  nrfc  of  poetrj' '  as  he  said,  color 
ehc  mnno,  became  hiit  boaotn-fnends.  Yet,  except 
in  early  yeans,  be  imitated  none:  Utontwe  hie 
nopoet  more  decimve^  oiigiiM]. 

Thus  far  Enftdd  and  Hampetead  (then  nn* 
sjioiled )  were  the  landsrajK!,  tlie  free  nature, 
wlieiice  vi.xioiiM  of  Iwyvuty  hail  been  creiU««l  by  the 
younc  j^Mwt's  nlisorvant  I've,  ever  'on  tlie  object,' 
iuid  nis  vivid  iiiioi^inatioa.  But  having  (March, 
1817)  published  his  first  book,  Ke*ta  found 
'  peetnies  new '  at  Cembmokek  in  the  islend  now 
for  near  forty  years  •  home  off  tiie  eoe  OMideru 
peet  in  wlinse  f^eniiiH  we  may  trace  a  certain  con- 
genital likeness  to  liis  own.  Here  Keats  worked 
at  I'.it'liniiKin  :  Imt  snlltiulL'  wits  fever  to  tliat 
tropically  developin-'  nature;  himncial  anxiety 
also,  (Ho'liadly  was  bis  slender  fortune  handled  by 
a  guardian),  which  never  wholly  left  him,  threw 
the  tirst  dOM  d  dejection  over  hu  aensitive  spirit ; 
and  he  returned  to  UaiBpatead  and  liis  fnenda. 
Eminent  among  these  was  now  Bailey,  then  stndy- 
ing  at  Oxford,  where  Keatj:  visited  him  duriu}: 
Long  Vacation,  continuing  Endi/iuntn  u|»on  the 
Isis.  Tliis  may  have  lieen  the  Hnnni<"st  moment  of 
his  life.  Bailey  wiw  apparently  the  friend  wiio 
called  out  what  was  l»eat  and  deej»e«t  in  Keats: 
It  ia  he  aleo  who  has  left  na  the  most  charming 
•iGeteh  of  bis  eonvetaatloB :  (CWeAi,  pi.  76 ). 

In  1818  Keatfl  frequently  saw  Lamb  and  Words- 
mnth,  whose  poetry,  (the  Exatrsion  especially), 
amongst  that  of  bi>«  contemporaries,  most  di  *-|ily 
affected  him.  To  nurse  his  much  loved  brother 
Tom,  rapidly  failing  under  consumption,  he  now 
moved  to  leijgnmouth;  Kndvtnion  was  finished; 
Itabellitf  for  hu  third  volume,  begun. 

These  were  the  hMt  good  da^  allotted  to  Keato. 
His  character  and  h&  aims  aa  Poet  were  now 
formed;  both  have  been  mnch  nii-interpretwl ;  let 
n»  here  attempt  to  sunimari/o  them.  MaiilincHS, 
niaj^naiiiiiiity,  nnscllishnees,  force  of  human  afFec- 
tion,  chivalry  to  woinan, — are  the  dominant  notes 
of  bis  nature:  Hatred  of  wrong  and  meanness, 
ina^ht  and  generosity  in  act  and  judgment : — and 
an  snided  by  eminent  good  sense :  Personally 
prond; — as  to  his  abilities  and  work,  almost 
pathetically  humble-minded.  Keats  was  no  sen- 
sualist,  aalios  l>een  crroiH  onsly  rfiM>rt<?d  ;  no  vague  l 
idealist ;  for  the  first  too  uii»elli>li, — too  clear- 
lieaderl  for  the  latter :  and  from  T»er\'eiaitt]r(  in- 
atabiUty,  and  self-conceit  singularly  free. 

A  man's  art  is  inevitably  oonditioined  hf  bis 
natore.  From  that  of  Keatit  aenaitiive  yet  atrong, 
modest  yet  aspiring,  when  we  add  a  freslinees  and 
follnpss  of  f^cnius  which  recalls  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare, we  luii^ht  justly  anticipate  that  he  wouhl 
not  fail  to  ^.'nusp  the  true  idea  of  po<'tiy  under  it> 
main  heads,  the  interpretation  of  nature  and  of 
hwnanity,— both  always  snbordinate  to  beauty  in 
Bonnd,  words,  and  form.  And  we  find  that  it  was 
in  sQch  wise  that  Keala.  Hke  Sopbodee  and  Pindar, 
Vergil  and  Milton,  consciously  or  not,  regarded 
poetry.  He  was  an  artist  in  the  rarest  and  truest 
sense  ;  this  maki>#<  him  ho  noteworthy  ;  it  Is  this,  not  i 
Eiulymioii  or  llypcriun,  which  ranks  liim  with  the 
GreeKs.  Pursuing  Beauty  always  as  his  jjoal,  its 
sensuous  ehann.  in  niclmly  and  in  wealth  of  descrip- 
tion,—an  inipulsi-  nat  ural 'to  ayontil  SO  gifted— often 
largely  over-dominates  hia  vene  to  1818b  Yet  this 
style  frrnn  the  first  he  Mt  was  bnt  the  pelnde  to 
tlie  hi;,'her  Mu«''s  ;  the  transit  from  Eupiirosyne  to 
I'raniii.  Kcat.s  wa.s  in  irulii  a.s  exi|uisit4dy  human 
a--  Sli.ikc>]»Mre  ;  already  in  the  final  jdcce  of  lii«  [ 
first  book  he  in  hoping  to  quit  the  mere  joys  of 
poetiy 

Itar  a  noUar  llft^ 
Whorr  I  may  fin<l  the  SCOniBS,  ths  l)aVh 

Of  liiiiiinn  h<  -irt.<. 

By  1818,  iu  on  admirable  letter  comparing  Life  to 


a  many -chambered  hou>e,  lie  notes  how  he  ba« 
passed  from  Maiden-thought, — the  bower  of  youth, 
pore  yet  pleaaure-devot^,— to  a  place  of  dark- 
nem:  *^%iMi^Mwnk»nfthtMytt«ry.*  BmuObt 
tiMNigh  he  dares  not  yet  *  philoeophise.'  be  finds 
tbattheonly  worthy  pursuit  is  the  'idea  of  doing 
some  good  to  the  world:'  that  he  'can  have  no 
enjoyiiii  iit  ....  but  continual  drinking  of  know* 
ledge : '  he  rejoices  that  he  has  kept  his  old 
medical  booka.  This  feeling  gmdualiy  maateis 
him  :  '  Scenery  is  fine,  but  human  nature'  is  finer : ' 
bis  longing  is,  not  far  ^nin  pmise,  but  for  *  the 
gloiy  of  making,  by  any  means,  a  oonnltx  homier.' 
Tliat  these  were  not  mere  words,  the  details  m.  bis 
life  [jfovc  :  whilst  wimo  realization  of  his  hopes  in 
poetry  is  given  by  the  volume  of  1820.  And  if,  by 
twenty-four,  he  was  only  l»e^'inning  to  handle  the 
liigher  human  interests  ;  yet  may  we  not  truly 
say  that  his  country  has  l>cen  made  laatingijf 
iu^ner  by  what  Keata  did  tbna  leave  us  ? 

Returning  to  the  story :  Henceforth,  in  VoA 
sequence,  tlie  Bha*low8  deef^en.  George  Keati 
<leparted  for  America:  John  to  the  Lakes  and 
We^t'  TTi  Srotlarnl,  where  what  was  to  prove  con- 
sumption, develoi>ed  by  overfatigue,  claimed  him. 
Then,  (Dec  1818)  came  the  death  of  his  brother 
Tom  :  Lost,  the  passion  of  firet-love  for  Miaa  Fanny 
Brawne.  They  became  eneaged ;  bnt  it  waa  too 
late :— Poverty,  bodily  decline,  and  above  all  hia 
own  intensely  loving  heart,  morbidly  anxiotts,  grad- 
ual 1\  t  liaii;_"  <l  what  should  have  l)een  snnport  and 
coinfurt  to  ap)ny.  Yet  Keata  struj,'gleti  oravelv. 
As  if  jiuritie<i  l>y  the  trial,  his  genius  now  rajddly 
bore  Its  ripest  fruit :  almost  all  that  his  tbiril 
volnme  oontaina— the  '  treasures  for  ever '  he  be- 

Soeathed  ne— were  written  between  Hampatead, 
banldin,  and  Winebeater  before  Antamn,  ISlli 
Even  yet  he  hoped  to  live  by  literature ;  bat* 
returning  to  Hamnstead,  health  of  mind  and  body 
began  unmistakably  to  fail :  the  fatJil  sigti  of  lung- 
bleeding  appeare<l  in  February  1.S2<1.  Except  the 
one  swan-song  of  the  last  sonnet,  henceforth  it  i;» 
in  letters  only — letters  which  throughout  his  life 
often  rival  his  Wtry  itself  in  loveliness  and  suixmus 
it  in  depth  of  thought— 4Jm(  the  80i«lj«ohaq^ 
heart  finds  expression. 

In  SeptcinlKT  Keats  sailed  for  Italy  ;  iJie  sad  Mid 
honourable  care  of  nursing  liim  taken  Iiy  ayoni^ 
artist  and  friend,  Severn.  From  Naples  they 
moved  to  Rome.  There  even  the  faint  delusive 
sun-gleams  of  consumption  were  soon  overdoMled. 
It  ia  a  relief  to  the  gloom  that  the  gwwwna 
wonnded  spirit  now  fonnd  meet  reward  fiwm 
fievem's  d«'\ ntcilncs^.  Niaring  death,  the  vague 
'sentimental  optimism  '  which  forme*!  Hunt's  unb 
stitute,  and  perhaps  his,  for  i<  liu;ioiis  faith.  pru\  cii 
unavailing  :  Keats  'contrasting  now  the  behaviour 
off  the  l>dwv«r  Severn  with  his  own,  aelcnowledG"^ 
anew  the  power  of  the  Christian  teaching  and 
example,  and  bidding  Severn  read  to  Urn  bom 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Ihn'ng,  strove  |e 
pa.-«s  tfie  reniainder  ot  his  days  in  a  temper  of  more 
jK-ace  and  con.stancy  :'  {Colvin.) 

So,  thou(;h  the  bodily  sufTering  and  agnnv  of 
remembered  love  were  intense,  calm  came  at  la&L 
*  He  lay  qniet,  with  his  hand  clasped  on  a  white 
cornelian,  one  of  the  little  tokens' bis  Fanny  'bad 
given  him  at  starting.'  Thus,  *  loveable  and  eon- 
riderate  to  the  last,' — humbly,  after  his  wont, 
not  (as  niisinti.-rprcted )  bitterly,  he  8poke  of  hi.» 
own  work  and  name  as  'writ  in  water:' — until 
with  a  '  Thank  Cod,  it  Iki."  cmne,'  his  sool  fWriflTimi 
itself  to  liim  in  i-eace  :  ('23  Feb.  1821.) 

Keats  lies  within  the  Aurelian  Wall  of  Romeea 
ita  sontfaem  aide,  where  the  faithfnl  Severn  was 
also  buried  in  187^. 

.\s  'MiikiT,'  K'  lt-  in  ,rnts  two  main  aspects:  he 
\ji  lur  mure  uu  aiiu>i  lu  the  Ui^hust  sense  than  most 
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modern  nuelH  :  He  ha«  alno  loft  UB  maaterpiecee  in 
that  style  of  art  w  hich  his  few  yean  allowed  him 
finally  lo  nMMb.  The  development  of  hie  character 
nd  pMtal  aina  in  poetry  has  been  traced ;  the 
paraiMl  adviiMM  in  Ua  wiiti^  will  be  now  briafly 
noticed. 

Tlie  earliest  volunie  (1817)  i»  frankly  exiKjri- 
nicntal.  Spenser  apparently  unsealed  the  spring 
of  iK>etr>-  for  Keato :  ^ek  his  three  imitative  pieceH, 
altfioagh  Spenserian  in  niiuiea]  flow  and  wealth  of 
imagery,  are  coloured  every  where  (in  oommon  with 
a  few  short  lyrics)  by  the  oentimental  tone  of  tlie 
later  Eighteenth  cenUiiy,  and  by  slipshod  inaiiner- 
isms  cuiiL'ht  from  Hunt.  The  tt-niler  chivalry  of  his 
nature  ;;l<(ws  thnmgh  tho  technical  iiioxperience  of 
tlie  <  )ile  to  Winnan  :  Some  trochaio  Hiu'm  prelude  to 
his  later  succt^  in  Uiat  rare  and  ditlicult  motre. 
Savenl  among  the  sonnets  rise  much  hi^lier  -.  that 
on  Gbsnnan'a  Homer  alona  in  the  volume  ahowe 
hii  final  nuwteiT.  Meet  intereetlng  however  are 
five  poems  in  tne  free,  lovely,  hemic  metre  of 
Chaucer  and  the  EIliznlH'tlian  draniatiHt*.  Here, 
da^hetl  with  youthful  oxtnivajs'ance,  bad  taMte,  and 
ccmfuMMl  metaphor,  we  Una  that  'fascinating 
felicity,'  that  '  i>crfection  of  lovelinenH '  in  the 
interpretation  of  Nature — (yet  Nature  externally 
viewed,  witliuut  refercuce  to  her  inner  or  human 
aaaainge)— which,  in  Matthew  Aniohi'a  eetimate, 
{•  not  MM  tiiaa  Shakeepeaiian.  DeTight  In  beauty 
fi>r  it-*  own  sake  only  is  the  loading'  iiotn ;  yet 
while  he  wrote  Keatt*  iuul  ln-furi'  him  ilie  iiiia;,'e  of 
r<i«-'try  by  Ilaphael  (in  tlie  Vatican  frci«t<) i,- witlj 
her  outstretched  wings  and  ea^r  glance  over  Thimja 
that  he  mxtree  eomd  le/^things  that  lift  tlu 
thonfihU  qf  men ;  and  acknowled^  with  oandonr 
that  tlieee  spiritual  deptlia  and  iMghla  of  the  art 
are  aa  yet  beyond  him. 

Endymion,  ( 1818 ),  that '  feverish  aitemnt,  rather  \ 
than  a  deol  ac«<)niiilishi-il '  (  S4i,  ^^ith  his  ilelij^htfiil 
union  of  mo<l«'>*ly  and  clear  jud^'iitcnl.  Kcat,s  naineil 
it ),  in  it<»  main  featuren  of  hlyle  «arrieH  on  the 
work  of  1815-17.  We  have  "the  over  »en«uous 
pietnree,  the  fanciful  and  even  tiUHt^lcHi^  coinage  of 
words :  bat  aho  tlie  myriad  felicities  of  touch  ;  the 
*  morning  freehneee*  of  Cbaneer :  many  paM«ag(>»i  of 
niaadid  vividnem.  Though  the  subject  lie  CSreek, 
tne  treatment  larks  Greek  sobriety,  Kiiinh,  unity  : 
It  i«  Eli/JilK'than-Komantic  The  gmutid  l''<,'rnd  is 
hardly  tmceablo  :  a  vague  allegory  may  underlie 
the  wnole — but  th(?Meriou«  nurpo«e  of  the  mediaeval 
allrvorista  and  t>penMr»  out  mural  boiuty,  are 
wanting 

Two  veara  m^f  aqmata  Endymifm  from  the 
eencittdtng.  tlie  treasnre-Tohime  of  1890.   Keats  in 

thi*"  i"  not  yet  wholly  disens;a,-e<l  from  youthful 
exuljcrancf* ;  even  Lomm,  his  |a.st  an<l  stron^^'est 
poem,  i»  t«K»  A'-iatic  :  Ut/jHinifi,  with  jaciMirH  of 
unsurpassed  magiiihcence,  faiU  in  Epic  unity  and 
interest.  That  supreme  beanty,  never  attained 
except  when  it  intefpreti  human  life  in  its  misery 
and  ite  greatness,  is  rarely  touched.  Yet  the 
vrowth  everyway  is  trontcal :  and  praise  would  be 
wle  for  the  dignity  and  tendeniew  of  the  Odes, 
tbf  pictorial  »M|endour,  tlie  alHuence  of  clLirin 
diffu«o«l  throughout  thin  little  volume.  One  of 
F'indar «  noli|«i«t  lyricx,  we  read,  was  written  in 
gold  opon  the  walls  of  a  Grecian  temple.  And 
not  a  few  of  the  poena  mow  before  m  might 
dawrea  a  lilce  honoor. 

Keats  published  only  the  three  votnmes  of  1817. 
18|S.  IH'JO,  anil  in  one  edition  eiuh.  -\n  abs4»lnlely 
literal  rrprod  lilt  ion  of  tlii-in.  I  the  re|irintH  to  IKS.I 
t«»eniin^'  with  irror>  |,  »nh  ni«t<-.  Iia^  lM'<'n  edit<-d 
h\  tlie  writer:  including  a  few  (ir^trate  pii'<i'H  from 
tfce  p"e*t  mass  of  incomplete  and  inli  rior  work, 
withheld  by  Keats  himself,  bat  made  public  by  the 
crael  UadaaM  ef  adnilfam. 

See  the  lives  by  Lsid  1IiM«hlcn  (1848)  and  fUdaey 


Colvin(1886)t  the  Lsttsn,  edited  by MrOolviB(18Bl)| 
and  the  iiloesiik  edHsd  by  Drury  ( 18W). 

Keble.  JOBN,  son  of  the  Rev.  .Inim  Keble  of 
Coin  St  Alwyns,  GloiKe.ster.shire,  and  Sarah  Maule, 
a  lady  of  .*^cotch  ilescent,  was  Ixirn  at  Fairford, 
near  his  father's  living,  on  Auril  25,  1792.  Hit 
father,  a  divine  of  the  hcIiooI  of  KeUi  educated  his 
son  at  home,  and  with  such  MCoaM  that  at  tha 
unusually  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  elected  to  an 
oiien  scholanthip  at  Corpus  Christi  fed le;,'e,  Oxford, 
then  a  small  c(dlege,  but  nundx  iing  among  its 
scholars  many  who  ro>e  to  t'liiiiirme  in  after  life, 
fuch  as  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  and  Dr  Arixdd  of 
Rugby.  His  university  career  was  unusually 
brilliant,  for  in  IMIU  he  gained  a  tirst-cla**H  Ixith  in 
chuisicM  and  nmthcmaticis ;  in  1811  woa  eledi^d 
FeUow  of  Oriei  College ;  and  in  1812  gained  both 
the  Latin  and  English  prtM  essays,  in  1818  he 
wa8  ordaine<l  deacon,  and  priest  in  the  following 
year,  beginning  active  work  as  the  i  iirat<.M(f  East 
Leach,  ne.ir  liis  tut  her  s  liv  iii;/,  \\  Idle  still  con- 
tinuing to  reside  in  Uxfonl.  taking  pupiU  and 
cxaniininK-  Krotu  1818  to  18:^  he  was  tutor  of  his 
college  ;  but  htH  heart  was  mainly  in  parish  work, 
and  hiii  mother's  death  was  the  OCOUion  which 
made  liim  leave  Oxford  and  retnni  to  assist  bis 
father.  There  in  the  eonntry  he  did  a  work  for 
Oxforrl  and  the  church  which  was  of  the  mo»t  vital 
ini)"'! t.iiice.  Three  ]KiintM  nee«l  sjtecially  to  bo 
Kin^rli'd  out  in  this  work.  (1)  First  in  time  conicM 
the  intlucnce  of  his  [loetrY.  In  1827  he  published 
with  much  diffidence,  and  'only  in  deference  to  tha 
wishes  of  his  friends,  The  Chrittkm  i'ear,  or 
Thoughts  in  Verte  for  the  Sundayg  cmd  Uolydatfi 
throughout  the  Year.  The  influence  ^  this  volume 
was  not  very  great  at  first,  but  its  excellence  was 
re<  ogniiie<l  ty  true  criticn,  and  later  on,  when  the 
Tnictarian  movement  had  nuule  its  writer  well 
known  and  had  stirred  a  dee^>er  interest  in  its 
theme,  it  had  an  influence  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrate«l.  For,  though  some  of  the  ptiema  are 
rather  obscure  ami  somewiiat  eonatiained  and 
artificial,  as  though  written  to  complete  the  series, 
vet  the  great«'r  numlier  have  a  genuine  ring  of 
inspiration  in  them:  tlie  love  of  home  life  and  of 
nature,  a  c.-iliiuii^r,  Ko«ithing  sense  of  the  i\>t- 
piesent  hive  of  towl,  a  hobriety  of  religious  feeling, 
and  a  stul  undertone  of  grief  for  the  moral  and 
^:|li^itual  degeneracy  of  tlie  church  are  its  most 
i«trikin)^  chuiacteriAtics.  His  own  thetirj- of  poetry 
—that  It  is  tlia  vehicle  for  the  exDrewdoo  of  the 
poet's  deepest  feelings,  controlled  by  a  certain 
re,serve— was  e\plainf>d  in  nii  int<  it-.)iiig  article  in 
the  Itrituth  Crtiu  in  ls;{.s  on  l,<.<  kiuiii  s  J.ifr  of  Sir 
Wnltn-  Scott.  Il  VJLS  worked  out  at  l«ii;;th  and 
illustrated  by  an  e\)unination  of  ihe  chief  Greek 
:aid  Latin  |MietH  in  his  I.atin  lecturer  delivereil  as 

Iirofetisor  nf  Foetn*  at  Uxfonl,  an  otfice  which  ha 
icld  from  1831  tUl  1841. 

(2)  His  intercourse  with  Oxford  was  thns  kept 
up,  and  at  the  end  of  1837  many  of  Ids  friends 
wished  to  s«*e  him  electeil  to  the  vaciint  |>rovos^t- 
ship  of  Oriel,  and  he  liims*df  wimld  williii;:iy  have 
accept«Hl  such  a  rei'all  to  Oxfonl.  It  lK.«came,  h«»w- 
ever,  clear  that  a  majority  was  in  favour  of 
Dr  Hawkins,  and  Mr  Kebia  withdrew  liis  candida- 
ture. But  aieaawiula  a  novemenk  waa  in  pro> 
Dress  which  was  to  afTeet  Oxford  to  its  centre. 

Mr  Keble  bad  ;:athered  round  him  in  his  ciirto  \  a 
small  knot  of  pnpiU,  of  vIudh  the  iiio>.(  vtiiking 
was  Huri"  11  I'muilc      III  th.il  kiiiit  toriiie.l  the 

impulse  \Oii<  h  ;  rii(  t.iii  d  tlir  I  ractAMttn  muvemeHt. 
Starting  fiom  i!i<-  di'^ue  fur  a  moral  and  spiritual 
revival  of  the  l^iglish  church,  revolting  from  tha 
<iefecu  of  learning  and  of  taste  which  characterised 
the  Evangelicals,  and  much  more  fiom  the  Kecular 
Erastianism  of  the  dominant  AVhi^;  party,  thea^ 
frianda  fall  back  apoa  the  priautiva  ideal  «f 
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the  charch,  eiupha-Hming  its  e!<»entialljr  spiritual 
character,  laying'  -^tre^w  on  tin'  nality  of  the 
apodtolical  succetssiim,  of  tlie  jiroro^ifttiv*?*  of  the 
prieHthood,  of  the  grace  conferred  in  the  sacranieut*, 
and  insisting  on  a  high  •piiitual  ideal  of  life.  In 
his  Herinon  oo  Nattooal  AfMWtMy  (1833)  Keble  gave 
the-aignal  for  Mtive  movement,  and  far  the  next 
few  yean  was  Ixuily  engaged  with  Newman, 
Pusey,  I.  'Williiiins,  T.  Kehle,  and  others  in  the 
LHSiie  of  the  Trai  ts  fur  (lie  Timei,  until  the  series 
was  hroiigiit  to  an  cml  by  the  puMii  ution  of  Tract 
No.  90  in  IH41.  Meanwhile  Keble  h*l  in  18.^5 
niarrie<l  Mi»s  Charlotte  Clarke,  the  daughter  of  an 
old  friend  of  hia  father,  and  had  removed  to  the 
living  of  Hvidey,  wMre  1m  remained  until  hin 
death. 

( 3 )  Keble  had  not  only  1)een  one  of  the  nriglnat^)r!« 
of  the  movement  ;  he  wa-s  also,  with  Dr  I'iisi?\ ,  the 
steadying  influence  which  Bupporte*!  it  umler  the 
■hock  caused  by  Newman's  secession  to  lioine. 
For  tlie  last  twenty  years  of  bis  lile  he  was  the 
trusted  correspondent  and  confessor  of  many  who 
wm  in  intauectuni  and  spiritiial  Muue^.  He 
was  ihe  ennrtnnt  ehunpion  ol  the  ehnrsh  at  each 
ciitir.'il  monMOt,  tiJdog  a  prominent  i>art  by  his 
painiililets,  especially  on  questions  connected  witli 
iiiiirria:;e  ;uiil  (livuici-,  with  the  nature  of  Christ'?* 
prewenie  in  tlie  eucharist,  and  with  tlie  indei)entl 
ence  of  the  church  tribunaln.  He  al>o  cputriouted 
much  to  the  cause  of  theological  knowlotlgo  hy  his 
careful  edition  of  Hooker's  works,  his  life  of  Bij«bop 
Wilson,  and  his  translation  of  St  Irenarai.  Ptoiiai's 
er«i  more  than  in  any  of  his  writings  he  tuM  in- 
fluenced the  church  hy  his  character.  Tlie  tvi.f  of 
dutifulness,  wliether  to  narents  ur  to  lii?*  cliun  li,  tuU 
of  alFection  for  home  lite  ami  of  reverence  for  cliil 
dren,  generous  to  his  friends,  chivalrous  and  almost 
Quixotic  in  his  desire  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
cause  of  the  truth,  indignant  against  injustice  or 
disloyalty,  with  an  indignation  tempered  oy  severe 
■elf- restraint,  an<l  ever  striving  after  a  dee]) 
linniility,  he  creat<>il  an  impression  of  saiutlines-s, 
and  won  for  hinisclf  a  rare  mixture  of  love  and 
reverence.  He  'lieil  at  Hournernouth  on  March  '21), 
180G.  iieaides  tlie  works  mentioned,  he  puhlishod 
the  Ltfra  Innocent ium,  Thoughts  in  Verse  on 
Christtan  ChUdren  {lUiQ],  a  uoeticiil  translation  of 
the  Psalter,  and  maqy  theolnaicni  pamphlets.  Since 
his  death  faaTo  been  pvUfihed  a  most  vnlnable 
volume  of  Lettrr.^  of  SpirUual  Coutudf  twelve 
volumes  of  j)arocliiiil  sermons,  occasional  papers, 
reviews,  Stmiin  Sd'-ni,  See.  A  penii.iiii'iit  iiiriiin 
rial  to  him  exists*  in  Kehie  College,  Oxford,  erecte<l 
by  MiK^cription  after  his  death,  and  iucorjMirated 
on  June  6,  1870.  This  was  founded  on  the  lines 
of  the  report  of  a  committee,  in  which  he  himself 
had  been  much  interested,  for  exten-lin;;  tlie  uni- 
vmit^  by  the  building  of  a  new  colic;,'!'  on  more 
eoonomioal  prlneiiilcH  ;  and  it  aiin!'  iit  ino^iiliug  an 
academical  eduoation,  at  a  less  cost  tlian  the  older 
colleges,  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

See  Memoir  of  Kehlt,  by  Sir  J.  Oileri.ig.-  ( 1869) ;  J.  C. 
Sbsirp,  Euay  (1806),  and  hi«  Stwiies  in  Poetry  and 
PkUotonhtt  (187*2);  aLiu  a  oollectiun  of  memohida  by 
J.  F.  M<Mir  (lH4;<t);  Mid  »  short  Life  by  the  present 
writer  in  '  Enghuh  Ije«4lcr»  of  Religion  '  (lfl<0). 

KeCSkeniett  a  Uunoariau  town  on  a  plain  55 
miles  by  rafl  BE.  of  Budapest.  Pop.  ( 1880f  48,493. 

Kedall«  a  Malay  state.    See  (^fKI)  \H. 

Medron,  or  Kiouon,  spoken  of  as  a  '  brook '  in 
Ihe  EnglUh  Bible,  ahMld  mther  be  called  (as  in 
John,  xviiL  1,  new  version,  margin)  'ravine'  or 
*  winter^torrent'  It  is  a  gorge  dose  to  Jerusalem 

(q.v.)  on  the  cast,  running  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  D«m1  Sen.  Water  never  flows  in  it,  save 
diiriii;:  the  heavy  nunaof  wlntai;  At  othar  times 
it  is  a  dry  wady. 


Keelhauling,  a  punishment  in  use  in  the  navy 
during,'  tlie  ITtli  and  isth  centiirie.s.  Tlie  eulpiit 
was  suspeiuled  fnun  one  yard  siriii.  then  auddenly 
droiiped  into  the  water,  and  iiaul»ii  beneatli  the 
keel  up  to  the  yard-arm  on  the  other  aide.  Tlus 
was  the  mode  adopted  on  large  sijuoj-e-rigged  vesaah. 
On  amall  foi«Muid*alt  vessels  the  dsluifiMit  was 
let  down  orar  llio  bfnro,  and  was  drawn  aft  mder- 
ncathand  along  the  keelson  by  a  haulin^r-line.  nn  i 
brought  up  at  the  rudder-chains.  ( ( "f.  MarrAal* 
Dug  Fit  nil.  )  Kf'i'lhauling  was  i>rai  tis»».|  on  aS 
Egyptian  corvette  so  recently  as  Augu>t  lss2. 

Keeling  (or  Kokos  Kbbuno)  Islands,  a 
sroi^  of  mom  than  n  doisn  ooral  ntoUs  in  the 
Indtea  Ocean,  13*  B.  lat  and  about  600  miles  SW. 

of  Java,  are  attached  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
are  rnvered  with  c-oeofi-iiut  jialins,  whence  oil  is 
extracte<l,  and  are  inhal»it.e<i  by  aUtnt  4()0  Malars, 
but  owned  by  a  Scotchman  named  Koas.  Pign  and 
rats  are  the  only  mammals ;  there  are  no  Ian  dhii^s 
but  poultry ;  crabs,  laise  and  small,  abound.  These 
islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  KeeUng  in  1601 
and  ware  visited  by  Darwin  in  1836 ;  it  was  opoa 
his  study  of  them  that  he  based  bis  sabsidenee 
theon,-  of  the  formation  of  coral-reefs  (see  CoB.\LV 
Guppy  in  1888  found  hero  confirmation  of  Murray  * 
view.    See  CoHAL. 

Keene,  a  pretty  town  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
capital  of  Cheshire  county,  oti  the  Ashuelot  River, 
92  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Boston.    I'op.  6784. 

Keene^  Charles  Samcki,,  an  inimitable  artist 
in  black  and  white,  born  of  I^»swieh  ancestry  at 
Hornsey,  lOtJi  August  182.3,  was  educated  at  Bays- 
water  and  Ipswich,  and,  having  tried  both  law  nad 
architecture,  was  nt  nineteen  apprenticed  to  n 
wood-engraver.  Ho  worked  for  Puneh  frotn  abont 
1851  to  within  Ave  months  of  his  death  at  Hammer- 
smith, on  4th  January  1891.  See  Life  by  G.  S. 
Lavard  ( ISD.3),  and  l%e  Work  qfJoklt  Kum^  \lf 
Puimoll  and  Cbcsson  ( 1897). 

BaaCASTLB. 

Keeper*  or  Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
one  of  the  great  otticea  of  state,  practically  merged 
since  17.">7  ill  that  of  Lord  ChnnceUur  ■  *cf'  Skal>.  An 
act  wiLs  pa.s.sed  at  the  in.st-auce  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Uaeon,  lord  kee(HT,  as-simiing  or  confirming  to  the 
holder  of  that  othue  rank  and  precedence  equal  to 
that  of  Lord  High  Chancellor.  From  1558  to  ITOO 
there  were  eleven  lord  chancellors  and  twenty-one 
lord  keepers;  from  1700  to  17>'i7.  siz  chancellors 
and  four  keeoers.  The  last  kud  Itaspsr,  appointed 
in  1757,  was  Lord  Henley. 

Kee>vntin  i>*  little  more  than  a  ^geographical 
expression  for  a  part  of  the  country  lying  north  d 
tha  prOvlDOa  of  ^lanitoba.  Its  extent  has  beCB 
comideiahiy  onrtaiied  of  lato  yean  hy  the  deliad- 
tation  oiF  the  westm  and  aortbem  boondaiies  oi 
Ontario  and  the  esstem  boundary  of  Manitoba, 
and  its  area  is  now  computed  at  282.000  sq.  m. 
On  the  .south  tlie  di-tritt  is  bouiidexl  by  Manito1« 
from  its  uortli  east  corner  to  the  wewleni  shore  of 
Lake  Winni|ie;;.  The  western  boundary  is  alon^ 
the  west  shore  of  tiie  lake  to  near  Norway  Uoose, 
whence  it  goca  in  a  nortiierly  direction  to  the  ftSlh 
degree  of  liUitad«b  nt  tha  point  where  it  iatsnaats 
the  Nelson  River,  and  tnen  passes  west  to  the 
KMlth  de<.'rec  of  longitude,  which  it  fidlowB  north 
to  the  lintits  of  Canadian  territory.  On  the  east 
the  lioundarv  is  a  continuation  of  the  eastern 
iHiundary  of  .Manitoba  until  it  reaches  Hudson 
l>ay,  where  it  follows  the  ooast-line  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  lloroinion.  Keewatin  is  but  littls 
icnown.  It  is  nominallv  administered  by  tha 
lieutenant-BOvemor  of  Manitoba,  but  is  nearly 
nninliabited,  excepting  by  Eskimos  in  the  north. 
Ni>rway  liousc,  an  important  station  of  tlie  (ludfon 
iiay  Company,  and  one  or  two  other  pouts  belonging 
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to  thftt  corporation,  are  tlie  uiily  hcttlfiuoiitd  in 
tha  districtfl.  The  principal  attraction  in  the 
guan,  lugb  MmI  eniaJl.  wuli  which  it  abountlH. 
u  MOW  part*  valnftlila  mioenb  are  believed 
to  exbt,  rat  thegr  have  not  been  developed.  The 
country  is  well  watered  ami  tiinlwrcfl  in  ninny 
places,  Irat  is  not  suitable  for  ciillivution  to 
any  extent.  It  embraces  the  iinithcrn  port  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  with  its  important  tisheries,  and 
includes  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
which  is  natitfable,  memt  for  a  short  distance, 
for  nearly  1000  mileBi  TaB  Nelaon  River  paiiHes 
through  the  province,  aa  well  aa  the  Churchill 
and  numerous  smaller  streams;  and  the  Chester- 
field Inlet  on  the  ^vostem  side  of  Hudson  Buy 
penetratcii  nearly  to  ita  western  iNiundary.  The 
iimjectcd  IIud»o*n  Bay  Railway  i«  i>lanned  to  fam 
through  Keewatin.   See  HUDSON  Bay. 

Kef,  El,  a  walled  town  of  Taaia,  96  mOee  8W. 
of  the  capital,  perched  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill, 
wa»  note«i  in  Carthaginian  times  for  its  temple  to 
Antart^.  There  exist  a  ruined  temple,  thernwe, 
au<l  cistt-rnH  of  iiomon  construction.  Pop.  400U, 
excln.tive  of  a  fitiiall  French  garrimm.  A  picture  of 
early  Christian  life  at  this  place  is  given  ia  Cawlinal 
Newman'a  CblUMo. 

Kehl.   See  STRASBrnr;. 

Kcighley  (pronounced  KeeHiUy),  a  market  and 
manufacturing  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, on  the  Aire,  amid  the  moorland  Hcenery  of 
the  Bront«s'  country,  9  miles  NW.  of  Bradford 
and  17  WMW.  of  Leeda.  It  haa  a  pariah  church 
(lelMlIt  IMS),  a  Gotlib  mechanics'  institute  ( 1870- 

•7)*  tlie  Drake  trade  school  (I7i:i;  icl.uilt  1860), 
extemive  watt-r  wurks  ( 1876),  lunl  two  imlilic  parks 
of  9  and  !.■>  :irif«  L'ift«d  in  IHM7-,SS  li\  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Mr  J.  Lund.  The  manufactures 
of  worsted  and  woolleo  gnoda,  worited*8^aning 
machinery,  and  sewing  aiM  waahing  machines  are 
important.  Keighley  waa  eonstititted  *  municipal 
borough  in  \mi.  Pop.  (1851)  13,000;  (1881) 
S5.245;  (IH91 )  30.811.   Bee  R.  Holmee.  KeigKhM, 

I\uit  un<l  /V.  v,  nt  I  1H:kS). 

Kelglltlcy,  Thomas,  a  busy  writer,  was  liom 
in  Diihliri  in  October  1789,  and  wkm  etlucatol  at 
Trinity  CoUeaa  than.  In  1824  he  settled  in  £og- 
land  to  a  Um  of  lettem.  wMeh  he  pun^ned  aaeidu- 
ously  till  his  death,  N'oveinlMT  4,  IS7'2.  HIk 
histf>ries  of  Rimie,  Gree>co,  and  En;.'l<i<i>l  lield  tlicir 

C»  as  school  manuals  until  HupcrH«'<lcil  by  iMHter 
ka  ;  of  less  moment  were  his  note?*  to  Virgil  and 
Horace.  Bat  his  Fairy  Mythology  ( IH,>0)  largely 
rataina  ita  valae,  as  alno  to  a  less  extent  doea  his 
Wrkimu,  and  Opt  ni'/tu  of  MUton  (18S6)»  and 
hb  annotAti^I  e^lition  of  .Milton  (l8M)i 
Kel  Inlands.  See  Key. 
Melm*  Tiieodor,  a  distinguinhed  theologian, 
waa  bom  at  Stutt|nirt,  17tb  December  1825, 
■tMdied  under  F.  C  Baur  at  Tubingen ;  and  was 
in  turns  rmeUnt  at  Tubingen,  ricar  in  Stuttgart, 
deaeon  ana  next  archdeacon  at  Esslingen,  and 
profemor  of  The<d<><,'y  at  Zurich  (IstW)),  an<l  at 
ni<-4Aeu  (HTri),  wht-rc  he  diol,  ITtli  Novenilior 
I'^T'^  ]{>•  |)iilili«li«Nl  valualile  nionoL'rnphH  con- 
nf<-t<?<l  with  the  religious  history'  of  rim,  K-sIin- 
cen.  and  Swabla  ;  two  volumes  o]  wn-mons,  entittetl 
FrtmukiwerU  nt  OemmmU  (1801-02);  Celnu' 
wmknt  Wort  (1879);  Aw»  dem  l/rrhrittrntum 
(1878);  but  the  work  by  which  hi>»  niuiic  will  \»'7^t 
rpm*«tn>x>r»^l  is  the  noble  ctintrilmintn  he  miilcil 
t'l  tli>'  Li\<-<  <>i  Clirist.  TIk'  i>r«  liniiiiftry  stn.lii'"*, 
/>*f  iin'nifr  hltrhr.  Knturckflini'/  J'mii  L'hrnti  t  LVil  ) 
and  gfsrhirhttieh4  VVitnlf  ./•  sit  (1864),  were 
worke«l  np  into  I)tr  getfhiehtln-Ju  L'hnstMt  (7U\  ed. 
I860) :  but  all  tliree  were  preliminary  to  the  great 
OtmkickU  JtMU  vom  Nazara  (3  vols.  1867-73;  Eng. 
laaafiL  0  voIh.  1873-83),  a  truly  epoch-making  woric, 


unequalled  in  learning,  acuteness,  and  insight. 
Keim  eliminates  the  miraculous  element,  but  is  in 
the  highest  degree  reverent  and  spiritual  in  tone, 
itQgarding  the  penon  itself  as  the  real  micaoK  the 
divinity  of  Jeaoa  as  depending  on  the  elevatioii  of 
his  humanity  attained  tlii(Ui;;Ti  a  siulessne.'*  which 
of  itself  evidenced  llie  miracle  of  (Jod  and  his 
j)refcence  on  earth.  Keiin's  Gi.scfii'h(e  J'sn  nark 
den  ErgdnuMten  Keutiuer  WisactucAuft  ( 1873)  was  a 
aneeeMttl  popular  ahndgment  of  hia  gieal  irark. 

Kei  River,  C.rkat,  a  river  of  South  Africa, 
which  in  1848  was  nuwle  the  l>oundary  between 
Cajie  Colony  jitnl  Kaflniria.  Trauhkei  is  a  magis- 
tracy of  KallVaria,  con;pri.«*ing  Fingolan<l,  the 
Idutwya  Reserve,  and  ticalekaland,  and  lying 
between  the  Great  Kei  Kiver  and  the  western 
bonndary  of  POndoland.  The  magistracy  forma, 
ojlniiniNtratively,  a  dependency  of  Cape  Colony. 
Pop.  10-20  Kuro|>ean8  and  152,550  natives. 

Keith,  Admiral  Lobd.  George  Keith  Elphtn- 
■tone.  Viscount  Keith,  waa  the  son  of  the  tenth 
Lord  Elphinstone,  and  was  named  after  his  grand- 
uncle  the  tenth  Earl  Mariscbal  Keith.  Bom  at 
El|)hinstono  Tower,  near  Stirling,  7th  January  1746, 
he  enterwl  the  navy,  saw  ktvicc  in  most  parts  of 
the  worhl,  and  distingninhed  hiins«-|f  in  numerous 
engagements  in  the  Ainciican  wiir  ami  the  French 
wars,  lie  commamlcd  the  expedition  in  1795-97 
which  took  Cape  Town,  aad  was  made  Baron 
Keith  i  and  having  had  the  eonmand  of  the  fleet 
which  landed  Abererombv'e  army  in  AbonMr  Bar 
( 1801 )  he  was  in  1814  niiKlc  vincouiit.  He  <lied  lOtli 
March  1823.    There  is  a  Life  liy  .Vllardyce  ( 1882). 

Meltht  JaMSB,  best  known  as  Marshal  Keith, 
wn»  l>om  at  the  caatle  of  Inverogie.  uear  Peter* 
hciul,  llth  June  1096.   Be  came  of  araniilv,  repre* 

Bcntotl  now  bv  the  Karl  of  Kintore,  wliich  from  the 
12th  century  liad  held  the  licreditary  ittlice  ttf  (ireat 
Marisohal  of  Scotlnini,  and  wliii->c  |irin('i|ial  heat 
was  Dunnottar  Castle  (<{. v.).  Sit  \\  illiani  Keith, 
tba  tenth  in  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  linc^ 
waa  created  Earl  Mariachal  in  1458 ;  and  GeorgOi 
filth  earl,  hia  aixth  deaeendant,  in  1098  foondea 
the  Mariscbal  College  in  .Aberdeen.  His  fourth 
deseendant,  William,  ninth  earl  (d.  1712).  married 
Lady  Maria  Dnininiond.  a  Catholic  ami  i-tiong 
Jacobite,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  I'erth, 
ami  )»y  her  wft.s  the  father  of  Marshal  Keith  and 
of  his  eMer  brother,  George,  tenth  Earl  Mariscbal 
( ltiii:}-1778).  James  was  destinctl  for  the  law,  and 
had  studied  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinhnish,  when  in 
1715  he  engaged  with  his  brotlier  in  the  Jacobite 
rising,  and  in  1719  in  Alltcroni's  exue<Ii1ii)n  to  the 
W\«si  Ilighlanil)*,  wliich  cniloi  in  the  '  liattle  '  of 
Glenshiel  (q.v.).  Itoih  tinn  -  t lie  lirothers  escaped 
to  the  Continent  :  and  Jan)>'>  Ik  Id  for  nine  years 
a  Spanish  col..ii.  '.rv,  and  took  jiai  t  in  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar  ( 1726-27 ).  But  hU  creed,  the  Episcopal, 
was  against  him;  and  in  17S8  he  entered  the 
Russian  service  aa  •  aajor-generaL  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  tiith  Turkey  and 
Swe<lon,  particularly  at  the  Ki<  j,'e  of  (Mcliak  'tf 
(  1737)  and  th«'  reiluction  of  the  .\lan<l  hlaniU 
(174.H).  To  \m'  heah<<l  of  a  wound  r»*c<'iv(Hl  on  tho 
former  is-casioo  he  visited  Parir',  and  thence  crossed 
over  to  London,  When  he  moile  his  peace  with  the 
Hanoverian  RorfnuMBtk  and  bad  mora  than  one 
interview  with  Heerige  IT.  In  17<7,  finding  the 
Rnswlan  ser\ic*»  in  various  rcnjiecfs  dis;i;:n'rable. 
he  cvcjian;.'ed  it  for  that  of  IVtis-jji.  l"ii><icrirk 
the  iin-at  knew  Iuh  nifrilH,  and  <:a>c  him  nl  on<e 
the  rank  of  tield-mandial.  From  this  time  his 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  ndied  as  ranch  on  Keith's  military  genius  as 
he  did  on  the  diplomatic  ability  of  bis  brotlier,  tho 
Earl  Mariscbal.  whom  he  des)>atched  on  enibai»ifa 
to  Paris  and  Madrid.    Keith's  talents  became  atilJ 
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more  conspicuous  upon  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
Seven  Ye*n'  War  (17«d}.  He  shared  Frederiek  a 
dmtbifiil  fortitne!^  before  Praf;ne,  was  present  at 

tlie  victories  '  f  1.  lM>siiz  ami  Kossbaeh,  ami  r  u:  | 
(iuctf»J  the  in.uUTly  retreat  from  (Jlimit/.  ilis 
last  baltln  uiLK  not  far  di^-tant.  On  14tli  Octolicr 
17^8  at  HocUkirch  (<^.v. )  Keith,  who  commanded 
the  Pmsnian  ri^ht  wing,  was  shot  dead  while  for 
the  third  time  charj^ug  the  eaeoiy.  Tlie  Aastriaos 
buried  him  hononralily  in  theehnrch  at  HoehldToli, 
whence  Freilerick  next  year  tnuulatod  kia  remainn 
to  the  Garri>«on  church  at  Berlin.  There,  too,  iu 
the  Wilhelmsplatz,  Fretlcrirk  in  17^0  «>n'ct<'<l  a 
Ktatue  of  the  marHhal,  a  tt  plica  «tf  wliirli  in  limnze 
I-  gift^'d  l.y  KiiiL'  William  to  Peterhead  in  1868. 
Keiili  died  poor  and  nnmarriod,  ba(  be  left  children 
by  hiBBiistreas,  tlte  Swedish  ca|itive,  Bvft  HerklMU^ 
who  survived  him  fill  ISll. 

See  his  fragmentJirs-  hut  valuable  Mrmnir,  1714-34 
(Spalding  Club,  1S43) ;  tliL-  Munoir  of  M.irthtU  Krith, 
VtUh  a  ifkrtck  the  h'tilli  Fiuail;i  ( i*t:tvrhea<l,  IfW'J); 
Carlyle's  Fnih  rii  k  ;  ami  tlic  (K-riiian  Lives  of  Keith,  by 
VamhftKLii  \  c>ii  Ku«o  i,lSi  l  ;  new  e<l.  1888)  and  iiieut. 
von  Pacayiiski-Tenciyn  (1889). 

Keith-Falconer.  See  Fai.conkr. 

Kekule,FRtKDRICHAi;ot  ST(  lH2!t-9r>),rliemi»t, 
bom  at  Darmstadt,  aii(l  fniiulileil  an  Vnn  Siradctwitz 
in  1895,  became  orofestiur  at  Ghent  and  at  Bonn 
(1865).  He  maae  important  researches  in  the 
chemistiy  uf  tb«  organic  aubatances,  and  published 
a  famous  handbook  of  organic  dtemistry  (1861-67 ). 

Iteliit  (also  Kpflt  Klielat  and  Kalat),  the  cni)i- 
tal  of  BeluchiKtan,  Btandn  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  7000  feet,  in  28°  52'  N.  lat.  and  66'  E. 
ki^,  and  contains  aboQtl4,0(WiubabttaiitB.  Seated 
on  toe  Bonunit  of  a  hill,  KelAt  ia  a  place  of  great 
military  imjM)rtanof».  It  was  oocnpipri  by  England 
(1839-41);  auil  iu  1877  a  treaty  was  concluded 
witli  tlie  khan,  by  which  a  British  agent,  with 
military  escort,  b<>canie  resident  at  the  court  of 
KelAt.  Iu  18S8  Keliit  was  formally  incorporated 
with  the  Indian  empire  a'<  a  British  possession. 
Bee  Beluciiistan.— Kkla r  I CiiiLZAi  isafortiees 
of  Afr:1;i.iiittan,  75  milos  N  K.  (tf  Kandaiiar. 

Helati  Xadiri«  one  of  the  strongest  natural 
fortressee  in  the  world,  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Khorassan,  and  close  to  the  Kussian  irontier  of 
Transcaspia.    It  was  nUsed  bjr  Nadir  Sbah  a*  a 

defence  againnt  the  Turkomans  upon  an  elevateil 
valley  in  the  Hezar  Musjid  Mountain,  and  shnt  ont 

from  external  roiiiiimiiicalinii  by  lufty  Iiitls  with 
precipiocs  of  3<K)  U»  ti(Hi  fi-i-t.  o'win^'  to  Kussia's 
schenu'N  upon  Khora-->an,  Kdati  Nadiri  baa  re- 
cently gained  con-^ideralili;  imiMiitance. 

Kcllaways  Rot-k.  the  name  triven  to  highly 

fosviliii-rnu-,  ImmIn  ot  .s;iii>l  and  c;\Un -.■■<<'■  i  n  ! --tones 
whicii  ocfur  tiear  the  base  of  the  U.vtuid  clay.  See 
JURA-SSIC  SVSTKM. 

Keller,  Gottfried,  Gemian  poet  and  novelist, 
was  bom  at  (ilatlffltlen,  near  Zurich,  on  19th  July 
1810.  lb-  suidu'd  at  iirst  lainUcaiie  jiainting  at 
Vienna i  IMO  12).  but  shortiv  atttTwind-.  abandoned 
painting  Jnr  literaitiri?.  l-'mm  istH  to  IsTti  bo  was 
state  secretary  of  native  canton.  The  works 
on  which  Keller's  fame  rests  are  the  romance,  Der 
mam  Heinrieh  (1854;  new  and  revised  ed.  Itf79- 
80)t  Die  Leutt  von  Sddvoyln  ( 18S6),  a  eolleetion  of 
phort  tales,  of  which  some,  as  liumeo  und  Juliet 
avf  dem  Dorf,  KUuler  mnchen  Leute,  and  Der 
Schmied  seines  Gluckfn,  are  ext'«Olently  tobi ;  the 
hnmoristic  Siebcn  Lajendtn  (1S72);  Zuricher 
Norellcn  ( 187H) ;  a  volume  of  diKiimmclte  Gedir/Ue 
(1883);  and  the  romance  j1/(iW<ii  Srdander  (1886K 
Keller  has  a  warm  and  fertile  imagination,  a  rich 
hnnionr,  and  tme  poetic  feeling;  he  excels  in  the 
ieliueation  of  Swiss  character.  A  collected  edition 


of  his  works  appeared  in  1889-90.  He  died  iMk 
July  1890.    See  Life  by  Brahni  ( 1883). 

Kollermann,  Francois  Christophe.  Dnke 
of  \  aliny,  lK»ni  '2Htli  May  17.'i5,  at  Wolfsbuch- 
vveiier,  iu  Alsace,  eulered  a  French  regiment  of 
hussars  at  seventeen,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  miuor-geneml  befmre  the  Itevolntion  broke 
oat  iu  1792  be  nenved  the  command  of  tbe 
Army  of  the  Centre  on  the  Mtutelle.  repelled 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  by  his  oaring 
promntitmle  delivered  France  by  tht-  famous  can 
nouaae  of  Vahny.  Yet  on  alk^alion  of  trraiMin 
against  the  republic,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
year,  and  only  lilteratrrl  on  Koliespierre'a  falL 
lie  afterwards  rendered  ixupurtaut  senoeea in  Italy, 
and  on  the  enetioii  of  tbe  Empire  he  \i'aa  made  a 
maidml  and  a  dnke.  In  tbe  campaigns  of  18N 
and  1812  ho  cornniambHl  the  reserves  on  the  Rhine. 
At  the  liesluraLiuii  attached  himself  to  the 
Bourbons.  He  was  nuKicrate  and  constitutional 
in  \m  view<<.  He  died  12th  September  1820.  It 
wiLs  his  son  (1770-1835)  wbose  diBi)ge  tuned 
Miircn^o  {^i.  v.)  into  a  victory. 

Kells  (orifrinally  Kenlia),  an  ancient  town  of 
Connty  Mcatli,  Lcinster,  Ireland,  ^itn  .r  ,1  on  the 
Blackwater,  26  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Dro;.'tietla.  It 
has  several  interesting  antiqoitiee,  including  St 
Columba's  boose,  a  round  tower,  and  three  or  fonr 
stone  croesea.  Kells  waa  made  the  eentn  of  a 
bishop's  see  in  807 ;  tltia  was  nnited  to  tbe  see  of 
Meatii  in  the  13th  centnry.  Previons  to  tbe  Unioa 
Kells  retniiit'd  two  memfiors  to  parliament.  Pop. 
2H^>2.  A  maimstript  copy  of  tlic  gosj^els,  called  the 
Book  ol  Kells,  is  iK'aiitiliillv  executed  with  cidouretl 
Celtic  ornameutatiun,  ami  is  believetl  to  )>e  the 
work  of  the  9th  c«?ntnry.  It  is  now  prwicrved  in 
tbe  library  of  Trinity  CoU^  Dublin,  bee  luM- 
MINATION  or  MAMVSCBIPTS. 

Kelp(Fr.  iwrerA )  is  t!>e  erndo  alkaline  matter 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  seaweeds,  of  w  inch 
the  most  valaed  for  this  purpose  are  FwriM  rfxirtt- 
I  lotus,  F.  nodostis,  F.  ficrreUus,  Latninarin  digitata, 
;  L.  tullwrn,  llimanthalia  /oreo,  and  Chorda  Jilum. 
These  are  dried  in  the  son,  and  then  bumedT  ia 
shallow  excavations  at  a  low  heat.  About  90  or 
24  tons  of  seaweed  yield  one  ton  of  kelp.  Tbe 
kelp  met  with  in  commerce  consists  of  hard,  daik 
gray  or  lilnisli  iiias>e?^,  wliii  li  liave  an  aerid,  eaustio 
taste,  and  are  c«>nipo8eii  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  solpbates  of  soda  and  potidi, 
chloride  of  potaminm,  iodide  of  potanuun  or 
sodium,  insoluble  salts,  and  eoloorinfir  matter.  It 
used  to  be  the  great  source  of  wxla  (the  erode 
carbtmate);  but,  as  this  salt  can  now  1««  obtained 
at  a  lower  priec  aii<i  of  a  lieller  qtmlity  from  tlie 
decomposition  of  sea  nalt,  it  is  prepureil  iu  far  l<i»3 
quantitv  than  foruierly  from  kelp,  A  ton  of  j^ood 
kelp  w  ill  vield  altout  8  lb.  of  iodine,  large  qimntities 
of  chloritie  of  potassium,  aod  aibUtionalh,  by  de- 
structive distillation,  a  larg^opatitity  of  vektile  oil, 
from  4  io  IS  gallons  of  nanuHa  oil,  S  or  4  aalkoa 
of  naphtha,  and  from  1 1  Io  4  cwt.  of  anlpGate  of 
ammonia. 

Till  IS'J.'f,  before  tlie  remission  of  tbe  duty  on 
salt  and  on  Spanish  barilla,  the  kelp  manufacture 
(introdui  i  d  into  Tyree  in  1746)  wiw  cameil  on  to 
a  ver)-  large  extent  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Scotland,  and  the  value  of  many  estates  Id  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides  greatly  incrcafetl  in  con- 
sequence. Alsmtthe  lieginningof  the  19th  century 
some  'iO.d^K*  tons,  worth  fioni  i'".HH),()<M!  t*i  CXid.l^M), 
were  moile  anmiallv  on  tiie  western  coa^tfi  of  ^^cot■ 
land  alone.  Now  t^e  total  annual  produce  in  the 
Unite<l  Kingdom  will  hanlly  excetnl  7000  tons,  at 
al)out  £4  a  ton.  The  greater  part  comes  from 
Ireland,  tbe  remainder  from  tbe  Weat  Hi|rhlaiid» 
and  the  Cbaniiel  Islands.  The  Fniidi  ani^lies  do 
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not  excseed  those  of  Britain.  See  80DA,  looora. 

Seaweeds. 

Kelpie*  See  DEMONoi/>r,Y. 

Mtlhttf  BciJl,  *  subdiviBion  of  the  Pleistocene 
Meiiiimb«oiM»  eonabting  chiefly  of  gravel,  chaiged 
with  marine  shells  and  nmiains  of  mammoth, 

rUfai<Jcen>H,  i*vr. ,  which  occurs  at  Kelxey  Hill  near 
Heclon,  and  other  phice.'*  in  the  nci^jhlKmrhoml  of 
Hull.  The  j;ravel  re^ts  iiiK»n  and  m  covoijhI  by 
boolder-clay,  and  was  pruliably  deposited  in  the 
■oa,  Bear  (Im  moath  of  a  rivor. 

KeljiiO,  A  pleanant  market-town  of  Roxbargh- 
hliii.-,  rnileM  by  rail  WSW.  of  Iktrwick-on-Tweod 
ami  .Vi  (  hv  roa»r42)  SE.  of  Ktliiihurgh.  It  Htamls 
on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  TwtH««l,  here  joinc<l  by 
the  Teviot,  and  xpanned  by  Ronnie's  noble  five- 
arch  bridge  ( 18IJ3),  105  yanls  long.  In  1128  David 
1.  tnuislatcHl  to  'Calcbou'  a  TnoaaiMfaui  abbey, 
founded  by  him  at  Selkirk  thiitoen  hdm. 
This,  wreeked  by  the  Enf^ish  under  Hertfind  in 
lM5j  is  now  rcpre.M'Mt^Nl  by  the  stately  niin  of  itH 
emnfonu  (.luinh,  Koiiiani-.H.juo  and  First  I'ointt^d 
in  Rtyle,  witli  11  iiuL-^ivf  central  tower  91  feet 
liiK'li-  AcriixM  the  rixcr,  on  the  peninnula  formed 
by  the  Teviut,  bUkkI  the  royal  ca«tle  and  town  of 
Roxbufvh,  demolished  in  1480;  and  1  mile  W.  is 
Floor*  Csstle  (1718-1840).  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
KoxburK'he.  Keliw  iuwtf  has  a  town-ball  (1816), 
corn  e.xchiinjie  (IRr»6),  bij»h  school  (1878),  race- 
<  <iur-.<',  cua<  !i  Imildirij;  ana  other  inauMtries,  ami 
meuioricH  of  the  15,  Scott,  the  Rallant viioft,  and 
Sir  William  Fairbaim.  Pop.  (1H.-)1)  47S3  ;  ( IHSi ) 
4687;  (1881)  4184.  See  works  by  Uaig  (1825), 
Coano  Innes  (1846),  and  Batlmfard  (1880). 

Kelt.  ReeSAl.MOX. 

Kelts*   See  CtLTii. 

Keluv*  SeeFomMoiA. 

Kemble,  John  M  itch  ei.l,  Anglo-Saxon  Hcbolar, 
wan  tiie  son  of  Charles  Kemble,  the  act<>r,  and  wan 
bom  in  London  in  iSiiT.  lb;  had  h'm  tMlucation 
partly  under  Dr  Ricluird.>$on,  author  of  the  Engliah 
l>irtu>nary,  and  {lartly  at  Hury  St  Edmunds 
araninuu'-Hchool,  whenre  in  I82<i  he  passed  to 
Trinity  Ctdle^e,  Canihri'lue,  gruduatiag  B.A.  in 
18901  While  an  oadeigmauato  he  sjwot  some  time 
at  GflttinKen,  under  the  brothers  Gnmm,  who  seem 
t<i  have  fiiiallv  determined  hi-*  natural  iK-nt  t<>\\  ard" 
Teutonic  ^tUlVn•?<.  Till'  lii>t  fniit  of  llioe  \\n,><  an 
edition  of  ilif  poem  of  Hfowulf  ( iM.'j.'i  .S7  i.  to  a 
aeooud  c«lilioii  ot  which  he  added  a  translation, 
with  a  glotiHary  and  nolex.  Not  to  mention  several 
a^nor  paldioatioas,  lie  edited  lor  the  Enslish  His- 
torieal  Society  a  valuable  eollection  of  eharteni 
of  the  Anj^lo-Saxon  period,  entitled  Codex  Ih'plo- 
matieut  jEri  Saxoniei  I  (i  viU.  But  his 

iin'*<i  im|>ortant  work,  which  contains  the  chief 
rt'KultM  of  uU  hijt  reM'aiches,  is  his  unlinixbed 
History  of  the  Stu-mu  in  Emjlanil  (2  vid.n.  1S49; 
new  oil.  by  W.  de  IJ.  Uircli.  1878).  Farther  work 
was  interruuted  bv  smlilen  death  at  Dublin,  Ifarch 
S6,  1K)7.  kemble  was  for  a  good  many  yean 
editor  of  the  Brititk  and  Porman  Review;  and 
al-o  licld  the  ofrice  of  Liccri'^er  of  f'lays. 

Kemble,  John  I'milip,  eldest  son  of  Roger 
Kenible,  a  well  known  country  manager,  was  )M>m 
at  PMMOt,  in  Lancashire,  on  lat  Febtoary  1767. 
Hb  hther  intended  him  for  the  Roman  Catholic 

priest hfKMl,  and  with  this  view  he  wa^*  Hcnt  to  a 
MMiiinary  at  .Sedgeley  Park,  in  Staironl^liiie,  and 
ftfterwanU  to  the  1'.iil1i-Ii  college  at  Douav.  Hut 
ihe  »<t«ge  mania  wiuh  on  him,  and  be  became, 
despite  bis  father's  earnest  pn>bibition,  an  act^ir. 
His  tint  professional  apnearaooe  was  made  at 
Wolverhampton  on  Mth  January  1776}  he  after- 
wards joined  the  famous  York  circuit,  under  tlie 
eummand  of  Tate  Wilkiiutun ;  and  he  played  also 


in  Ireland.  The  succetM  of  bis  great  sister,  Mrs 
Siddons  (q.v.),  gave  him  the  cngerly-coveted 
ehanee  of  a  London  apiiearauce,  and  on  30tll 
Septenilter  1783  he  played  UanJet  at  Druiy  Lane. 
His  reading  of  the  dmraeterwas  original  and  strik- 
ing,  and,  though  his  actin;:  wa>  not  then  what  it 
afterward.-*  Ix'canie,  it  aroused  the  keenest  interest. 
He  continued  to  play  leiiding  tragic  characters  at 
Drury  Lane  for  many  years,  until,  indeed,  the  shift- 
le.>u<neHM  of  Sheridas  roroed  him  to  leave  tnetbeatrei 
In  1788  Sheridan  appointed  Kemble  nuuuuwr,  and 
his  control  of  the  theatre  was  notable  for  the  eare 
and  oompletenew*  with  which  Shakespeare  an<l  the 
legitimate  dnuua  were  produced.  AVIien  <lriven 
from  Drury  Liirn'  in  1802  he  imrclia-sed  a  hhare  * 
(one-sixth)  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  for  \.hi  U 
he  paid  £23,000.  He  Itecame  manager  of  that 
theatre,  and  laaJe  his  first  Hppcar..nce  theis  <.n 
24tli  September  1808  as  Hamlnt.  On  20th  Septem- 
ber 1808  the  theatre  Waa  burned  to  the  ;n'ound,  and 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  building  (18th  Septera- 
1>er  1K(K))  the  notorious  <>.  P.  (i.e.  'Old  Piioe') 
HiotH  broke  out,  in  which  the  Kemble  family  were 
the  spt'cial  ol)jects  of  public  e.xcri avion.  kcinlile 
retirtnl  in  1817.  He  t^ntk  a  formal  farewell  of  the 
Edinburgh  iniblic  on  29th  March  of  that  y«ar, 
speaking  a  larewell  epilogue  written  by  his  warm 
friend.  Sir  Walter  Soott.  His  London  farewell  was 
taken  on  23d  Jane  in  his  great  cliaracter  of  Corio- 
lanu.s.  He  afterwards  settled  down  at  Lausanne, 
where  h'-  died  of  a|>n|ilr\\  mi  'il'itli  Frhniary  1823. 
As  an  actor  Kemlde  jimUaldy  ha.>«  bad  no  KU|>erior 
in  the  dignitieil.  stalely  characters  of  tragwly — 
he  was  '  the  noblest  itowan  of  them  all  '—and  bia 
Coriolanos,  his  Urutus,  and  Ua  Gato  were  perfect 
inipenonationa  He  wm  a  nutfrnificent^  hand* 
some  man ;  stately,  if  rather  stirT,  in  bearinpr;  a 

thoroughly  inte!Ii;;eiit  anrl  educated  sjK'aker,  though 
laiM)uring  under  the  liisailvantnge  of  a  weak  "oice  ; 
and,  alMtve  all,  a  man  of  n'lnarkable  int  diectual 

fM>wer.  He  \  a.H  aLo  emphHtic«i.'ly  a  gentle,.aau. — 
>TKFHKN,  bn>ther  oi  the  foregoing,  was  bom  in 
Uerefordshix&  3d  May  1758.  As  an  actor  he  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  eaoraiotts  bulk,  which 
enabled  him  to  play  FalstafT  without  stuffing.  He 
wan  for  some  eight  years  (1792-1800)  manager  of 
the  Kdinburgh  theatri',  where  he  wr»  in  continual 
hot  water  through  lawsuits  and  other  trtuible*. 
He  dit^l  in  lH'i2.  —  (.'II.MtLt-s,  younger  brother  of 
John  and  Stephen,  wh»  bom  at  Brecon  on  27th 
November  1776.  In  1792  he  made  bis  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Sheffield  as  Orlando  in  As  You 
Like  It,  and  on  St«t  April  17M  made  Ms  dibnt  In 
L«mdun.  playing  Malcolm  to  Jdhn  Kenible's  Mac- 
Iteth.  lie  c<>iiiinue«l  ou  the  Stage  till  184U,  when, 
Udng  Hj  ji  li'  d  Kvaniiner  of  Plays,  he  retire»l  from 
the  active  exeiiise  of  bin  prt>fej«.ion.  He  die«l  on 
12tb  Novemlier  lfC>4.  As  an  actor  Kemble  chiefly 
excelled  in  characters  of  the  second  rank,  and  hts 
Laertes,  Csesio,  and  Maodnff  were  scarcely  Iohb 
interesting  than  bis  greater  brother's  Hamlet, 
Othello,  and  Macl*eth.  In  comedy  he  specially 
flistinguislitd  himself,  and  his  name  Is  even  yet  a 
tradition  for  grace,  delicu<-y.  an<l  joyous  brik'litness. 
No  man  could  plav  gentlemen  nmre  iK-rfei'tly  than 
Cbarleti  Kemble. —*r wo  of  <"liarles  s  daughters  con«- 
plete  the  list  of  the  Keml.l'  Fkancks  Anne 
( Fanny  Kembia),  boro  in  Loudon,  27 ih  Noramber 
lKi>9,  made  her  d^bat  In  1800,  wb«i  her  tragie 
acting  rreated  a  i:reat  s^.jisation.  Is  1832  srie 
went  with  her  father  ii»  Auierica,  where  two  years 
later  she  married  Pierce  lluiifi  I'iiey  were  di- 
vorced in  1848  ;  and,  reituiuing  her  maiden  name, 
she  gave  Shakes|»eaiian  readili|pi  for  twenty  yeara 
She  puhlislied  dramaa,  poems,  volnmes  of  autobiog. 
rapby.  dee.  Died  lOtb  January  lOOa—ADKLAira 
(liorn  1814)  was  disUngnished  as  an  n[)«>rntir  {ler* 
former,  but  retired  frum  the  stage  un  bor  marrtnge 
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with  F.  Sartoris.  She  wrote  A  IV'-rh  in  a  French 
Country  House  (1867),  Medusa  and  Uther  TaUt 
(1868),  &c.  Died  Au^iut  6,  1870.  SMPan^FitB- 
Cerald,  The  Kcmblai  (2  vols.  1871). 

Kemp*  (iKOROE  Meikle,  architect,  wan  born 
at  M(M)rhM)t,  in  I'eebleiwhire,  2tJth  May  179.'i,  and 
up  lo  the  age  of  fourteen  asHL<t«d  lii.M  father,  who 
was  a  shepherd.  Becoming'  a  carpenter  and  mill- 
wright, be  afterwards  sought  work  in  England  and 
France,  everywhere  settling  in  towns  where  he 
«ookl  sliidjr  fnsh  apediMas  of  Golhie  «^ 
Irat  bb  intention  of  making  a  tottr  of  Europe  was 
checked  by  news  of  hb<  mother's  death,  and  he 
returne<l  t<»  Scotland  in  lH2tJ.  There  he  ultimately 
became  a  draiijihtHinan  in  Edinburgh,  and  execute<l 
drawings  of  Scottish  cathedrals  for  a  projt^ctefl 
CHa^gow  pvblieAlioii.  This  wm  aiuuidoned,  huw- 
•w,  «•  alio  a  project  to  ooinplete  Glastfow 
eathednl,  for  tdiieh  K»mp  had  prepared  a  model ; 
hot  in  1838  his  teeond  design  for  the  Scott  Mona- 
ment  at  Edinbnrsh  was  accepted.  It  is  on  thin 
work  alone  that  Kemp's  fame  rests,  for  before  the 
completion  of  hi.^  fair}-  like  structure  the  architect 
was  droM  iied  in  the  canal  at  Edinbttlght  on  the 
night  of  6th  March  1844, 

Mcmpen.  a  town  of  Rhenish  Pmsaia.  7  miles 

NW.  of  Krefeld.  It  manufactures  silk  goods.  \sax 
candles,  viue''ar,  &c  Pop.  5932.  There  is  another 
Ketnpcn  in  tlio  Pruasiiui  government  of  PoMH,  48 
wile^  by  rail  NE.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  5787. 

KempliS  T110MA.S  X,  was  so  called  from  Kera- 
pen,  where  he  was  born  in  1379.  Hi.^  family 
name  wm  Hiiiuerkcn  (  LatinUod,  Ma/lcuius, 
'  Little  hammer ').  He  wafs  educated  at  Deventer, 
and  in  1400  entered  the  Aagustinian  convent  of 
Agnetenberg  near  ZwoUe,  of  which  bis  brother  John 
WM  prior,  ilero  h«  took  tbo  fowo  in  140&  He 
enterad  into  prfeit'i  orden  in  1418,  and  waa  ohooen 
sub-prior  in  1429,  to  which  office  be  was  re-elected 
in  1448.  H'lH  whole  life  appears  to  have  tiecn 
sclent  in  th(!  sei'lusiun  iif  tht-t  convent,  where  he 
live*l  to  an  extreme  old  age.  His  death  t4juk  place 
in  1471,  at  which  time  he  certainly  had  attained 
bis  ninetieth,  and  most  pro)>ably  hia  ninety-aeoond 
year.  The  character  ot  Kemjua  for  aMOti^  and 
aacetio  learning  atood  very  high  among  his  con- 
temporariea,  but  hia  historical  reputation  resta 
almo-st  entirely  on  his  writings,  which  eon-sist  of 
Mermuns,  a-sceticjii  treatiscM,  pioun  biographies, 
letters,  and  hymm.  <  >t  iln  so.  however,  tiie  only 
one  which  deserves  s|)ecial  notice  is  the  celebrate<l 
attcetical  treatise  On  the  Following  (or  Imitation ) 
Iff  Cknttf  the  authorship  of  which  ia  popularly 
aaoribed  to  hfan.  In  its  pages,  aaya  Dean  IliJman, 
'  is  gathered  and  concentre«l  all  tliat  is  elevating, 
i«a<<)ionate,  profoundly  pious  in  all  the  older  myatios. 
\'o  book,  after  the  Holy  .Scriiitiirc,  b  u-*  iK-en  soqften 
repiinted,  none  trantilatod  iiit«i  so  many  languages, 
ancient  and  modem,'  extending  even  to  Greek  and 
Uetwew,  or  so  often  retranalated.  At  lejust  eighty 
oditious  were  printed  lietWMn  1470  and  1^)0 ;  and 
the  total  number  of  editions  enumerated  by  Fr.  Aug. 
do  Baoker  {Euai  Bibtiog.,  Li<^ge,  1864)  waa  alxmt 
SOOO.  liefore  his  lioatli  in  ls7:t  he  had  collectetl 
evidence  of  more  liiau  3iKM<  iidditioual  editions. 
'1  lit'  t'arlio3*t  English  translation,  Ity  Dr  .Vtkinstm, 
canon  of  Windsor,  was  printed  by  Pynson  in 
15«).'3.  It  la  atrange  that  the  atttnaramp  pf  a 
book  00  popnlar,  anil  of  a  date  eoniMmtively  so 
faesnt,  aiioold  rtill  be  the  aobjeet  m  one  of  the 
most  curious  controversies  in  literary  history.  The 
book,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  had 
l>een  ascriljeil  either  to  'I'hom  l-  .1  or  to  the 

celebrated  John  lion»on  (q.v.),  cliaiuellor  of  the 
nniversilv  of  Paris,  except  in  one  MS.,  which, 
by  a  palpable  anachronism,  attributes  it  to  St 
Barnard ;  but  from  that  time  another  claimant  haa 


been  put  forward,  Gcrscn,  the  so-called  abbot  of 
Vercefli,  whowe  very  existence  haa  not  been  satiftfac- 
torily  i>ro\od.  Mis  claim  wiis  utrongly  argued  by 
Cajetau  and  many  I>t>ue<lictine  writers,  and  later 
by  M.  de  Gregory  ( Mt moire  sur  U  rr'n'ftiftit  ^trfMr 
dit  I'lmU.,  isao)  and  iieoan,  bat  the  wnaNBla 
against  it  of  Father  EoseUna  Amort  and  Mgr. 
Malou  (ItecAerches  kistor.,  Tonmay,  3d  ed.  1858) 
rciuiiin  unanswered.  Theee  three  competitors 
have  divided  the  voices  of  the  kariied.  not 
alone  individuals,  but  public  iMMlies,  univerHitiets 
religions  orders,  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  even  the  French 
Academy;  and  the  aasertors  ol  their  reapec 
tive  claims  have  carried  into  the  oontrovervy  no 
small  amount  of  polemical  acrimony.  Hilton,  an 
English  monk,  has  also  been  pru|>oBed  as  author; 
but  the  learue<J  have  now  generally  come  to  con- 
cede the  honour  to  Kempis.  Tiie  theology  of  the 
Imitation  is  almost  purely  ascetical,  and  (except- 
ing tho  4th  book,  which  regards  the  enehaifat*  and 
is  baaed  on  tbodoetiine  of  the  real  pwenee) the 
work  baa  been  need  indiaeriminately  by  ChriMina  «f 
all  denominations.  The  most  ancient  perfect  MS., 
written  by  Thomas's  own  huiul,  is  in  the  liourgo^e 
Library  at  liruf^ls,  and  bwirs  the  date  1441.  i<ut 
wo  know  that  this  was  nut  tlie  nrutogratdi  MS., 
and  indeed  two  MS.  copies  exist  ot  1423.  \Ve  may 
therefore  date  the  completion  of  the  work  between 
1415  and  1424.  An  exact  fac-simile  was  published 
at  London  in  1879,  with  an  introduction  by  Charles 
Ruelens.  Dr  Carl  Hirsche  nf  Hamburg  discovered 
that  in  this  its  original  foim  tin-  work  was  character'. 
ise<l  by  rhythmical  perimis,  ca<kiice<l  sentences,  and 
frequent  rhymes— a  device  not  uncommon  among 
mvbtical  writera.  He  found  also  upon  the  MS. 
miu  ks  of  a  peculiar  ayatem  of  pnaetntion,  em 
ployed  not  merely  to  mark  the  MoaOb  Imt  alao 
to  indieato  theae  rajrtbma  to  a  reader ;  and  in  1874 
he  printed  at  Ilerlin  an  c<lition  of  the  text  in  wliich 
these  were  set  forth  for  the  lir^t  time  by  a  re- 
arrangement of  tiie  matter  in  the  paragrft[ibs.  The 
present  divi.Hion  of  the  chapters  into  uaragraplis 
was  originally  made  by  the  Jesuit  H.  oommafina 
(1509);  the  further  division  into  veraielea  waa  the 
work  of  the  17th-century  editora.  A  new  English 
tranalation,  'now  for  the  first  time  aet  forth  in 
Rhythmic  Sentences  according  to  the  Original 
Intention  of  the  Author,'  was  puhlishetl  in  LlfttllfTI 
in  1889,  with  a  preface  by  Canon  Liddon. 

See  KettlewclU  Authorthip  of  the  De  Imitati<me  (1877) 
ftnd  hi*  Thomug  d  Knnpis  and  the  Urothm  of  Vie  Commom 
Life  (1H82);  \  ictor  Jtvoker,  L'Autrur  de  I'Imttattom 
lAHHS;  HiriMshe.  Prvletfomena  zu  der  Imilatio  ( 1X7^-74); 
L.  Wlieatley,  The  Stor;/  of  the  Imitatio  rhritti  (1891 ). 
The  translatioii,with  introduction,  ^c,  by  Dr.  Bin  (1887). 
in  hniied,  like  all  Englisli  trannlationa,  on  that  of^ithoay 
Hoskina  the  Jesuit  ( ia'>8  IGl.'i ).  itaelf  a  mnrlitmimttda 
of  the  ohlfr  ono  by  Richard  Whytford  ( od.  1520).  8aa 
the  bibUugraphj  in  ^Volf^^ruber'H  Ctntn  (1880). 

Kemptcn,  a  town  of  llavaria,  54  niilea  S.  by 
E.  of  LHm.  Tlio  u|>jK«r  town  grew  up  around  a 
monosteiy  (8th  century )  founded  by  disciplea  of  St 
Ciall ;  the  abliot  beoMne  a  prince  of  the  empire 
(  i;mvi),  and  the  place  a  free  town  of  the  emmre 
( 1:^9 ).  There areaome  manufecturea.  Pop.  ( 1875) 
12;a8}(18»5)17,SS8. 

Kempton  Park,  in  Middleaex,  4  roUea  W.  of 

KingMKm-on-Tliamcs,  once  a  royal  reaidenoe,  ia  nov 
noted  fur  its  raee-meetings.    See  HoRSKRACIKO. 

Ken,  Thomas  an  Engliah  hiahi^  of  ealntfy 
memory,  waa  bom  at  Uttle  Berkhampiritoad,  Herto, 

in  July  1637.  Hi.H  step  sister  .Vnne  Ken,  twenty- 
seven  years  his  st  nior,  wa.H  the  secimd  wife  of 
Izuiik  \V;iUon.  He  had  his  education  at  Win- 
cheater,  and  at  Uart  Hall  and  New  College,  Oxford, 
obtainad  a  fdlowahip  In  the  laat  named  in  1667» 
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ami  procorvltM  H.A.  in  16G1  and  M.A.  in  16C4.  Uo 
took  ordere  at  twenty  five,  and  held  in  Euecetision 
the  conBtry  livings  of  Little  Easton  in  Essex, 
Brixton  in  th«  lale  of  Wuht,  Mid  East  WoodUy 
in  Hantt.  Alfcftdy he haidiiMn d«etod n Fellow oiF 
Winche*ter  Collejje,  and  he  now  became  also  chap- 
lain to  the  hislinp,  Dr  CJeorge  Morloy.  Hero  it  was 
tliat  he  |iri'|)!iri'il  hiw  Manwil  of  Prttyert  fur  the  u*e 
of  the  Si  finlttrs  of  Winehejiter  College  (1674),  and 
wrote  hi-*  faiiioiw  morning,  tHciiing,  and  midnight 
bymii8,  the  hrot  two  of  which,  '  Awake,  luy  soul, 
and  with  the  ran,*  and  *Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  thlB 
ttishti'  are  perhapa  msn  widely  known  than  any 
other  English  hymm.  In  1874  Ken  Tikited  Rome, 
and  fivf  yearti  later  wa«  appointe<l  by  Charles  II. 
oliftidain  to  the  Princww  Mary,  wife  of  Williatn  of 
Uran;;e,  Imt  DlVcndeil  William  by  in>'isting  that  a 
relative'H  |)ri>nuH«  of  marriage  should  be  kf>pt,  and 
returned  home  in  1680,  when  be  was  appoiuted  <ine 
o<  the  chaplains  of  the  kinft  It  was  in  March  1683, 
«n  the  king's  visit  to  Winchester,  that  Ken  r^med 
to  Jl^ve  op  hiii  house  for  the  acoommodation  of 
Ken  Gwjnne.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  nailed 
to  Tangiers  a«  cliaplain  to  Ix>rd  Hai ttnmitli,  and 
Steven  niontliH  after  hi-*  return  (in  Aiuil  ](kS4)  wuh 
anpointeil  HiHliop  of  llath  and  WelU.  It  is  »aid 
tliHl  as  »w>ii  OH  the  king  heard  of  the  vacancy  ho 
reineniiM'rt.'d  Ken'n  fearless  honeaty  at  Winchester, 
and  ai«ke«I,  '  Wliere  in  the  littte  man  who  wouldn't 
gi  ve  |>oor  N (^lly  a  hnlging  ?  Give  It  to  Mn/  He  was 
cnnseonite<l  in  January  1685,  and  one  of  his  first 
duties  wax  to  att<'nd  the  death-l>od  of  Cliarlew.  The 
chief  public  (  Vi  lli  nf  liin  bislmpric  war<  hi.s  trial  and 
acquittal  among  tlie  '  S»'»cn  HishopH '  in  1  GAS,  for 
refusing  to  reiul  the  [kclamtion  of  Indvigenee. 
At  the  Uevulution  he  found  himself  unable  in  con- 
adenoe  to  take  the  oath  to  William,  having  already 
sworn  allegiance  to  King  James^and  was  therefore 
•npervedecr  in  his  bishopric  by  Dr  Kidder  in  1601. 
He  sjK'nt  the  remainder  of  \\\^  days  in  quiet  retire- 
ment at  Lonl  Weyniouth  n  seat  of  Loiigleat,  re- 
fu-iiiig  to  jierpetualc  the  Mchism  by  mnsecniting 
non-}uiio|r  Imhops.  On  account  nf  hi"  growing 
weakoaialw  declined  to  resume  the  duties  of  iiis 
diocese  on  Kiddar'a  death  in  1703.  and  shuliv 
recognised  his  sneeesaor,  ceasing  to  sign  hlmseu 
'Bath  and  Wells'  from  that  time.  He  died  at 
Longleat,  IDth  .March  171 1.  and  was  buried  at  sun- 
rise of  the2lMt.  I»'n>'ath  the  <'iuknoal  wlndow  in  the 
churchyard  of  Frunie  .SelwixMl. 

Bishop  Ken  was  esteemed  a  great  preacher  In  his 
day,  but  his  name  survives  now  only  from  his 
liymns,  and  from  his  saintly  pereonal  character  and 
the  intensity  of  his  devotion.  And  his  morning 
and  evening  hymns  deserve  the  world-wide  reputa- 
tion they  enjoy,  fronj  the  tranHpan-iit  :-iiiitili«  ity, 
fervour,  and  truth  with  which  tlir<>u;;lMiut  tliey  are 
infonned.  Ui*  Kr^sttion  "n  (!<<■  < 'Lim  it  CattOlitm 
(1086)  is  bis  most  unportant  work  in  prose. 

Kss^  posllaal  wosks  wsrs  odUsetod  by  hu  grut- 
asphsv  sod  exeoator,  W.  HaflFUM,  ia  faor  volaoMs  in 
17S1 ;  his  pross  works  by  J.  T.  Bovnd  la  oas  volams  in 
IML  BawUas  nyiibsd  a  siksttoa  froas  the  wocki^ 
wftfi  a  life,  in  \tVk  A  eanvsoisnl  eoUeetleo  e(  the 

Wi  wotks  is  that  pnnand  kr  the  R«v.  W.  R«»hsin  in 
for  lbs  *  AadsntSdMoSra  libmy  of  llieologicsl 
LMsfatiirs.'  Thsfe  Sts  Uvss  by  the  Bsv.  W.  L  Bowles 
(S  voIb.  U»-Sl  U  by '  A  Lvnsn  '--Mr  Andscdoo-<18&i)> 
and  Dm  Ftanvtoa  (S  ^  U88K 

Krndal,  or  Kfrbv  Kf.ndal,  a  market-town 
of  \V«9itm.irlantl.  on  *he  Kent,  22  mile««  hy  rail  N. 
of  LAncaikter  and  13  SW.  nf  AinM.-ili'.  It  is 
a  gray  straggling  fdace.  witli  an  ancient  Gothic 
church,  a  ruim^l  nt^tle  ( the  hirthplaoaof  Gatharine 
Parr),  a  town-hall  ( 1828),  and  a  ginanMU<4chool 
(reboilt  in  1887).  Plemings  settled  here  in  1197. 
and  the  town  liecame  famous  for  its  woollens  ana 
*  Kendal-groen '  backram;  whilst  I'ococke  in  1754 
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refers  to  it.'*  '  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  frieze  call'd 
cotton,  at  8d.  a  yard,  soUl  mostly  for  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  slaves.'  Nowadays  the  industries 
include  heavy  textile  fahrici»  aocn  as  horae-clotha 
and  railway  nigs,  besides  leather,  snnfT,  paper,  Sn. 
Incor]>orat«d  as  a  municipal  bornnL'h  in  1875, 
Kendal  returned  one  memlier  to  puriiament  from 
1832  till  1SS5.  Top.  ( isol  )  11,829  ;  ( 1881 )  13,096  ; 
( 18ill )  14,430.  See  works  by  C.  Nicholson  ( 1832-75X 

■eatet  M ooirr,  an  iiolnted  OMmntain  maia  fai 

eastern  Africa,  about  IC  south  of  the  eqiiator, 
and  not  far  north  of  Kilima-Njaro,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Hriti^h  Vak>*{,  .Afii  a.  It  in  sImo  known 
as  Doenyo  ElMir,  or  White  .Mountain,  Wcau^e  its 
.summit  iscovere<i  with  |>eriH;tual  snow.  Thecrater 
wall  rtse>4  up  to  a  height  of  16,000  feet,  but  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  towers  up 3000  feet  higher.  Connt 
Teleki  partly  ascended  it  in  1887t  and  Gnoocj 
got  to  beyond  17,000  feet  In  189S. 

Kenilwortll,  a  niarkft  to>*-n  of  Warwickshire^ 
on  a  small  snh-aiHuent  uf  the  Avon,  5  miles  N.  Or 
Warwick  and  5  SSW.  of  Coventr\'.  The  ctaUn, 
founded  abont  1120  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  waa 
defended  for  six  months  (196S-66)  by  Simon  de 
Montfort's  son.  and  piLsi»ed  by  marriage  (IS.'SO)  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  ami  mo  to  his  son,  Henry  IV. 
It  cnntitiut-il  a  crown  poKse.Hj-ioii  till  in  1563 
Elizalieth  conferred!  it  on  Leicest<T,  who  here  in 
July  1575  entorlaineil  her  for  eighteen  days  at  a 
daily  cost  of  fKHKi  -that  sumptuous  entertainment 
dejK:ril>ed  in  Scott's  Keniltporth,  Dismantled  by 
the  Tlnnndhiisils  tbo  faatlii  hss  bahmaad 
Restoration  to  tno  Earfs  of  Clarendon.  Tta  noble 
ruins  com|»ri.s»'  '  C;esar's  Tower,' t lie  oripnal  Nor- 
man keep,  with  vmiII-*  16  feet  tliick  ;  Mt  r\  vn  s 
Tower  and  llie  Gn  al  Hall,  Ixith  huili  liy  Jolm  of 
Gaunt ;  and  the  more  reiH.-nt  hut  more  dilapidateil 
Leicester's  Building  There  is  a  fragment  also  of 
an  Attgufttinian  onoiy  (c  11S2){  ai»d  tlia  pariah 
church  has  a  good  Norman  doorwav.  Tanning  Is 
the  chief  induslrj-.    Pop.  (1851 )  2886  ;  ( 1891 )  4173. 

Kennel>er,  a  river  of  Maine,  rises  in  Moose- 
head  Lake,  in  the  west  of  the  state,  and,  passing 
Augusta,  runs  generally  sooth  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  length  ia  over  150  miles.  It  is  navi* 
gaUo  for  large  vessels  to  Bath,  18  nilea,  and  for 
steamers  beyond  AngustiL  In  He  eoone  il  fldla 
HXXJ  feet,  ulhinling  ahmidant  water-power.  Except 
for  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  is  closed 
by  ice  for  from  thie*'  to  tour  months  iti  th(>  year; 
and  maov  companies  are  engaged  in  harvesting  and 

Kennedy,  Bkn.t.vmin  Hall,  one  of  the  greatest 

of  modern  KclKMdmosters,  was  bom  in  1804,  son  of 
till-  Kev.  Konn  Kenne<iy.  second  msster  of  King 
Kdwanl's  School,  Hirmingham,  and  had  his  (sluea- 
tiun  there  and  at  Shrewnbury  under  Dr  liutler, 
whence  he  passed  to  Si  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
His  course  was  unusually  distinguished  :  he  carrnnl 
off  the  Foraon  prize  thrioe,  tbe  medal  for  the  Latin 
ode  twice,  and  for  the  Greek  ode  once,  and  graduated 
ill  l*^.27  itH  s«'nior  clits.-ic,  senior  ChanceUor's  minlnl- 
li>t,  ami  senior  «>ptime.  Ne.\t  year  lie  iK<«'Hme 
I't'liow  and  classical  le»  tnrer  of  hi?*  coll. -«  .  in  l>i.TO 
an  ashistant-niiister  at  Harrow,  and  in  lh.')6  was 
appointed  to  sm-cei-d  his  old  master,  Dr  Butler, *at 
Bliiewabonr.  Uere  for  thirty  yean  lie  laboued 
Willi  aaaidiMma  vigomr  and  eenspienons  eneeees, 
forming  for  almost  a  generation  a  series  of  brilliant 
sclmlarx,  of  whom  need  only  here  lie  iiametl  the 
greatest,  H.  A.  J.  Miinro,  the  e<lit..r  nf  I.ii(  i.  iiii>. 
The  famous  Suhrinxf  Corolla  (  1.h.V>  ;  4th  e«l.  IH'JIJ) 
is  an  imjH'ri.'^hable  memorial  at  once  of  his  own 
brilliant  scholarship  ami  of  the  spirit  lie  could 
inspire.  There  never  was  jHThaps  a  more  dexter* 
ous  and  clever  vemifier  in  iMith  (Sreek  and  Latin. 
In  1806  Dr  Kennedy  was  appointed  professor  of 
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Greek  at  Cainl>ri<l;:e  an.I  CaOOB  «f  Elf,  H«dic1 
At  Torquay,  April  6.  1H89. 

Among  his  book*  were  PaUtattra  Latina  (1860) ;  Ourri- 
mtkmStHiLatiniiliiaB);  the  FtMie  School  Latin  Gram- 
war  (1^1);  admirable  tcliool  editioa  of  Virgil,  aiino- 
Mad (UTS);  and editioni,  with  verw  tranilataons.  of  the 
SMioC  AlMophaoM  (1374).  th«  AgamemMOHiA  S0Aiy- 
~  r2>«mii«af8iq>hodM(1882) 
■M  eoOacted  aiaay  •zoeUent 
I«tiB,  and  Bwliib.  Other 

with  tnmdatum  (lAU)^  aiki  JBjr  Lechirtt  «■»  tike  MaHaed 
TWinifeUMn  o/ Mc  JTc*  IMMMeiU  ( 1882). 

Kenneth  Haealpin*  See  Sootlaxd. 

Kennieott.  Benjamin,  an  eminent  ISth-cen- 
tary  biblical  wliolar,  wa-s  b<irn  at  Totnes,  in  Devon- 
shire, April  4,  171H,  s<iti  of  t!ie  ftarish  clerk  and 
maater  of  a  charity  hi  Ium.I,  to  wliich  latter  office  he 
succeeiled  at  an  early  au'<'.  S»nie  rich  friemh*  who 
recO}i:ni>>e<l  hid  proiuL^  heljied  iiim  to  enter  Wad  ham 
College,  Oxford,  in  1744,  and  there  he  wxjn  distin- 

'  gvished  hitniMslf  bv  UisiuiqturaiiMHiteia  UebnwMid 
tiieolog^v',  publishiDK.  while  stOl  ra  wideKniditate, 
two  striking  dissertations.  On  the  Tree  o/  Life  in 
Paradine  and  On  the  (Jhl'iti<>n.t  of  Cain  and  AM. 
Soon  after  he  was  electe<l  Fellow  of  F^xeter  College. 
In  1767  he  wa:s  auooirite)!  lUulclitrc  lil>rarian,  and 

,  in  1770  canon  of  C'lirist  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
died,  Sqttember  18,  1783.  The  great  work  h^  which 
Keanleott^  name  will  be  remembered  ia  hu  Vetus 
TettametUum  Hebraieum  cum  Form  Leetimubiit  (2 
vols,  folio,  1 776-80 ).  Alreail v  in  17SS  and  f^nther  in 

1759  lie  had  iiuMlslied  a  woilc  fntitle<l  Thr  State  of 
the  Print' <l  Il'  hmr  T-  .rl  tin  (llil  T'.stainciit  run- 
tidercd.  This  ountain<-<i,  ani'in;;  ntlicr  tliin;;-,  oli-er 
vations  on  70  llebrew  M.Si>.,  with  an  extract  of  niis- 
telm  and  vaifoaaveadiogpB, and  strongly  enforveil  the 
BMeaaiiy  for  •  unich  more  exteurive  ooUation,  in 
Older  to  asoeitun  or  approximate  towarda  a  eomct 
Hebrew  text.  He  uiiilcrt<H>k  to  execute  ftheirork 
thus  i>rojt^'(.te»l  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  and 
laboure<l,  until  his  health  iiroke  ilown,  frotii  ten  t<> 
fourU'en  houn*  a  <hiy.  In  Hpite  of  considerahle 
opjKxsition  from  Bishops  Warhurton,  Home,  and 
other  divines,  Kennieott  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
•ynpathies  and  obtaining  the  support  of  the  cTergj' 
geoamll/.  Subscriptions  to  tlie  amount  ol  £10»000 
poured  in,  and  many  foreign  seholara,  m  Bnun  of 
Hehnsta»lt.  undert<H»k  to  hi  lp  fru  ward  the  work  hy 
collating  MSS.  in  llie  liliraru-.H  aliu>:ul.  For  ten 
years  suimequently  to  ITiK)  a<-<'oiiiit?<  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  were  issue«l,  and  from  tirst  to  last  no 
fewer  than  6Io  Hebrew  MSS.  and  lii  MSS.  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  eoUatod.  The  text 
finally  pflated  wa«  tliaft  of  Van  der  Hooght  (with- 
out vowel-points),  with  the  various  readings  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Varia  Leetiones 
V'tcriji  7cA/<iwf;i/i  (Parma.  17H4  88),  pnblislie*!  hy 
De  HoHsi,  in  a  valuahle  addition  to  Kennicott's 
Hebrew  Hihie.  Jalm  pii)>lished  at  Vienna  ( 1806)  a 
very  correct  abridgment,  eiubraciqg  the  most  im- 
.poitaot  of  Keonieott's  rMdingsi 

linffton.  a  district  of  Lambeth  pari-ih, 


and  a  division  of  I^imlH'th  parlianient.ary  )Mir(iu;^h 
London.    Keniiington  Oval,  a  little  to  the  soiuii 
of  Vauxliall  Ih'idge,  is  a  famous  cricket  ground. 

MenOSis,    Sce  CHULs  I  ami  Je.SU!>  C'HIiihT. 

Kensal  Green*  ft  cemetery  on  the  Borth-weiit 
of  London,  77  acree  in  extent,*wa«  oomeecftted  in 
Noveml>er  1832 ;  here  many  of  the  illnstrtoos  eons 
of  England  have  lieen  lmrie<l,  n»  Tliackemy,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Sydney  Smith.  Buckle.  Sir  Charles  K.xstlake. 
Joliu   Leech.  Sir  .lolin    ilu--.    Mnim  l.  Muli'iuly, 

Kemhle,   l>r  DilMlin,  T        11<hm1,   H.ilfe,  Litton. 

Charles  Mathews,  Miiilame  Vestris,  Tietjetis, 
Wilkie  Collina.  the  Duke  of  iSussex,  and  liis  sister 
tlie  Prineeai  Sopliia. 


Kcn^Hingrton,  a  htra^'uliiiL'  parish  in  the  west 
of  Loudon  a«ijoining  \Vesimiiisl»T.  within  which, 
although  noticeil  here,  are  Ken>ington  I'alace  and 
Gardens.  The  former,  built  of  re<l  brick,  was 
originally  the  seat  of  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Net 
tingham  and  Lord  CiianeeUor  of  Kngland,  bam 
whose  sncoesaor  WOttam  III.  Iioaglit  it  In  1689 :  1m 
and  his  wife  Man*,  Queen  Anne  and  her  con«>ort 
IVince  George  of'^  Denmark,  and  (George  II.  all 
die«l  within  iis  walls,  and  it  was  alxi  the  birthplace 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Kensington  (lardens,  which 
at  tirst  only  consisted  of  the  grounds  of  26  acres 
attached  to  the  palace,  have  been  freonently 
enlarged,  and  are  now  2i  miles  in  circuit ;  tney  are 
oonnected  with  the  northern  part  of  Hvde  Park  by 
a  stone  bridge  over  the  Serpentine  built  by  Rennie 
in  ls2t).  At  their  southern  extremity  is  the  Albert 
Memorial  (1H72>,  designe«l  >>y  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  consLsling  of  a  bronze-gilt  statue  ( by  Foley  )  of 
the  prince  seated,  placed  beneath  a  gorgeous  canopy 
1 80  feet  high,  and  sumnuided  by  works  of  scnipture 
illuataratingtiiBvarionaartaandacieneea.  Opposite, 
in  Kensln''ton  Gore,  is  the  Albert  HnU  ( 180-71 ). » 
hngo  circular  building  in  the  modem  UhUmi  style, 
of  rwl  brick  with  yellow  dres-sings,  used  SS  a  COO- 
cert  room  and  capaMe  of  hoMing  10,000  persons; 
it*«  cost  was  £200,0tK>,  ami  tlie  interior  measurnt 
200  feet  by  180  feet  and  is  140  feet  high.  Other 
Iniildings  in  ttie  vicinity  are  the  South  Ken- 
sington Muaenm,  Natural  History  Museum  (see 
British  Mi  sei^m).  Itoyal  Seboot'of  Art  Needle* 
work,  Koval  College  of  Muric  (1883),  City  and 
Guilds  of  Lcmdon  Institute  for  the  a«lvancement  of 
t«>clniical  e<lucation  (  IH.S4),  ami  Imiwrial  Institute, 
llif  toiimiatin!!  stoiic  of  which  wjus  laid  hy  Queen 
Victoria  in  18.H7.  The  parish  church  of  St  Maiy 
Abbots— so  called  from  ttie  Abbots  of  Abingdon,  to 
whom  in  1 107  n  lai]|ge  part  of  the  manor  off  Keosiaf- 
ton  was  granted — ^is  a  fine  building  in  the  Gotine 
style,  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  (1869),  with  a 
spire  21*5  feet  high.  Close  bv  is  the  town  hall 
(  lSH(j)iiiul  theRoiii.ui  rutiiolic  l'ro-cathe<lnil(  1869). 
Next  to  Kensington  l'ala<-c.  the  most  interesting 
building  from  a  historical  ]>c>int  of  view  is  Holland 
Hons^  a  quaint  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
erseted  (1607)  hv  Sir  Walter  Cope,  and  the  great 
resort  of  the  hig  politicians  at  the  eommence- 
ment  of  the  19th  century.  Amongst  its  occupants 
have  been  Fairfax,  the  Farliaiinnt.ary  general; 
Adilison,  who  dietl  in  it  ;  Shi|>]ien,  the  fanioos 
dacoliiie  ;  William  IVnn.  the  fo\imler  of  Fcnn^yl 
^ania;  and  Charles  James  Fox,  the  statesman. 
Cainpden  House,  rebuilt  in  1862  on  its  destruction 
by  lire,  is  noteworthy  from  the  former  boose,  erected 
in  bavtng  been  the  residence  before  her  scieca 
sion,  of  Queen  Anne.  Of  the  residences  occupied  by 
Swift,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  .lack  Wilkes,  WiMierforee, 
(Jeorge  Canning  iunl  Iiis  non.  I>r  Dilxlin.  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  William  ('olil»'tt.  .Mrs  InchlwiM,  Count 
D"Orsav,  Talleyrand,  Lord  Mjvcaulay,  Thackeniv, 
an<l  John  Leecli  but  few  traces  now  remain.  Tfie 
lK»rough  returns  two  menilien*  to  parliament.  Pop- 
ulation of  the  entire  civil  paristi,  which  includes 
Hrompton,  (1871)  190,299:  (I8MI)  163,151;  (1891) 
KilL.TJI.  Sce  Leigh  Hunt">  An  f>fd  Cunrt  Srifmr^. 
(  IS.Vi),  Loftie's  Pi(  t  III'  sinii  Krnttniftun  i  IH.S8),  and 
.Marie  Lichten>tciii  s  llollnnil  Houm  ( ls73). 

Soi'Tll  Kensi.nt.ton  MfSEi  M  was  at  tirst  a  tem- 
pfirary  edifice  of  iron  and  wood  (popularly  kno«-n 
as  *tiie  Brompton  l}oiler»')  which  was  erected  by 
government  (Science  and  Art  Department)  on  part 
of  the  estate  pnrchased  out  of  the  suriilus  funns  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  was  openwi  in  185",  and 
to  it  were  r>  iMovc.l  varitms  «  i>lli  (  tions  which  had 
since  !N.">'i  iMt-ii  exhibittvl  in  MarllH)rough  House. 
Tlii-'  ciiilicc  has  Ikh-u  snjK'r«-eded  hy  pernmiient 
buildings — still  incomplete.  The  institution  omu- 
prises  (1)  the  Art  Mnseom,  (3)  the  India : 
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<3)  vwkma  MiMiee  oolleetwoa.  The  N«tioiial 
Art  Tndidng  School,  the  Normkl  Sebool  of  Soience, 

■ad  the  oIliceA  of  the  DepArtiiient  of  Scitmce  and 
Art  alao  form  porU*  of  tlie  name  frroiip  of  buiUiinj^M. 
The  art  collections  conijirise  original  works  of  deco- 
rative art  of  all  periodA  and  countries;  paintings, 
chiefly  of  the  EnKlish  school,  but  including  ttoour- 
toooa  of  Raphael,  the  property  of  tlie  crown ;  and 
raprodaetions  in  plaster,  metal,  &a  of  sculptnre, 
arohiteetaral  decoration,  and  silversmiths'  work. 
Th^  have  been  acqnired  by  purchase,  gift,  and  loan. 
Tlio  cost  to  the  iiiuion  has  l)een  alnjut  £4(K),(KM), 
wtiiie  the  value  of  tlie  iiUt»  and  hei|uest>«  is  esti- 
mated at  one  million  Hterlin>;.  Tlie  huiin  Mimeuni, 
originailv  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
was  hanaed  over  to  the  department  in  1879.  The 
•deiiMeoUeetioM  include  maehiaeiy,  naval  models, 
fte.,  and  araaiatni  for  lelentifie  teaching  and  re- 
search. The  museum  also  onntainM  art  and  fcieiice 
libraries.  The  visitors  average  H.>0,000  yearly. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  iirnl  Sntuiilay  are  free  flavH  ;  <iM 
the  otfier  three  dayn  adnii.Msion  is  sixpence.  A 
8Y;<tem  of  circulatitm  of  examples  on  loan  to  pro- 
vuKial  moMams,  seienoe  and  art  schools  and  clast^es, 
fonna  aa  iniportant  part  of  the  operations  of  the 
nmaeani.  Namerons  catalogues,  handbooks  on  art 
■nbjeeta,  and  other  pablicauons  have  been  iasoed. 
The  ori<nnal  iron  building  was  removed  in  1865 
and  re  ei^ toil  a.**  the  branch  museum  at  ifothnal 
Green.  The  contents  of  this  are  chiefly  UNHWr  Mid 
are  changed  from  time  to  time. 

The  gra«lual  <levelopment  of  the  Science  and  .\rt 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Conneil  on  £dttca- 
tioB  hat  tieen  eketched  at  Abt,  VoL  I.  p.  407.  The 
deipartment  grants  aid  in  connection  with  a  ny^t^im 
of  annual  examinations  in  which  prizes  and  Qiioen'i* 
me<lnls  are  awMnK  I  ;  payments  to  teacher??  on  tlie 
results  of  examitiationH  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  on 
attemlaoc4> ;  Kcholarwiiips  and  exhibitions;  grants 
for  Imildings  and  apparatus ;  and  aid  to  teachers 
while  attending  the  N'ormal  School  of  Science  and 
tlie  fiojrnlSehool  of  Mines,  South  Kenainston.  The 
■eieoee  examlnatiomi,  for  which  an  annnal  Directory 
Is  published,  fall  nmjer  twenty  live  heads  ;  and  the 
science  division  of  the  ilepartiiient,  wliali  in  l^72 
ha<i  under  suiien  i^'ioii  only  iUH  scli(M)lfi  and  30,7h3 

Supils,  passea  under  review  in  1889  as  many  as 
Hchools,  gifing  inatnwtion  to  08,900  p«inii  in 
6856  classes. 

Kent*  an  important  maritime  cnnnty  in  the  SE. 
of  England,  i.s  iNiunded  on  the  N.  by  the  entuary 
of  the  Tlirtiiies,  E.  and  SE.  by  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
.S.  by  Su."'-e\  !v\>\  til''  Kn^'li>»li  Channel,  and  W.  by 
Surrey.  Itn  greatest  length  is  64  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  38  miles ;  and  it  contains  1624  sq.  m.,  or 
1*098,419  aerea.  The  snrfaoe  is  for  the  meet  part 
IwIt.  meept  in  the  soath-east,  where  lies  a  marshy 
tract,  •om*'  14  miles  long  by  8  broail,  and  in  the 
north,  where  a  line  of  marshes  skirt-*  the  banks  of 
the  Thamex  and  Med  way  ;  these  la-nt  are  l»acked 
by  a  8uecet«si(m  of  woo<led  hills,  stretching  inland 
and  gra<lually  increa.-«ing  in  height  until  they 
oolmioate  in  the  North  Downs  (see  Downs),  a 
chalk  ruge  which  trareteeo  the  middle  of  the 
ee«a^  mm  vest  to  east,  attaining  at  Knocksholt 
Beeebee,  nnur  Se^noaks,  a  height  of  782  feet  a)>nve 
the  sea  level.  Fk  lnw  tlie^e  downs  lie^  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  a  ilistrict  aixiiindin;;  in  iM-aiititnl  sri'neiy, 
aud  occup\in.i,'  nearly  the  whule  -cMitherii  sul'-  of 
the  county.  Of  riven*  in  Kent,  liesides  that  w  liich 
forms  its  northern  bfiundar>-,  the  principal  are  the 
Idadway,  Stonr,  and  Darenk  The  cfimata  ie  in 
Moeial  mihl  and  healthy,  and  tlie  eoil,  wMeh  con* 
ittts  principallv  of  chalk,  gravel,  and  clay,  i-^ 
fertile,  particularly  in  the  ponlh-east,  where  the 
ricli  iiK  Tulows  of  the  Romney  .Marsh  atfuril  excel- 
lent  pasturage  for  vast  tlocks  ul  sheep.  All  branches 
of  agrieohnia  are  axtenaively  eanied  on,  e^edally 


market-gardening  and  the  nowtb  of  Hope  (4.v.l 
and  fniit  of  Tarioas  Innde.   In  1880  the  extent  of 

land  under  cultivation  iis  ho|i-gnrc!cns  was  3.', 487 
acres,  or  a  hop-field  almost  tive  tiirn^*  lai},'er  than 
that  of  any  otlier  hop  gmwiiij.;  cnuuty  in  Kiij^land, 
and  orchards  and  niarket-gardens  covered  27,4tt5 
acres.  Of  other  indu^trie^;  the  prinoipal  are  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  bricks,  and  gunpowder.  In 
1890  coal  of  good  qualiU'  was  fonml  ia  a  heading 
adioining  the  Channel  Tunnel  (q.v.)  at  a  depth  w 
1 1 80  feet.  Large  nnmhers  of  hands  are  employed 
in  the  ;;ovenunent  i-^talilishments  tit  the  W'oohvirh 
arsenal  uiid  the  difckyard^*  of  Chatliatii  and  .Sloer- 
nesw  ;  whilst  at  Ashfurd  are  the  locomotive  aTnl 
carriage  works  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  aud 
at  Whitstable  and  Faversliam  are  important  oyster- 
fisheiiee.  Kent  ia  divided  into  five  lathea,  and 
comprlMM  7S  hundreds,  the  Cinque  Ports  (q.v.)  of 
Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  anil  Sand\%ich,  the  cities 
of  Canterbury  and  Kochei-ter,  and  1.3  municipal 
l>orou;,'hs,  the  whole  ctintainiis^'  4;v,"i  civil  parishes, 
almost  entirely  in  the  di(K:ese»  of  Canterbury 
and  Rochester.  Maidstone  is  the  assize  town.  Pop. 
(1841)  649,353;  (1881)  977,706;  (1891)  1.142;281. 
The  county  includes  eight  parliamentary  divisions, 
and  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Canterbury, 
Chatham,  Dover,  Gravesend,  Greenwich,  Hythe, 
I-ewisliani.  Maidxtone.  Rochester,  and  Woolwich, 
with  part  ul  the  lM>ri)uj:ii  of  Dei>tford,  each  retuniing 
one  niemlic  i  .  The  county  coimt  il  Mumlters  96.  The 
chief  towns,  in  a«ldition  to  those  mentione^l  abo>  e, 
are  lianisgate,  Margate,  Folkestone,  and  Tunbridj^'O 
Wells,  all  popular  watering-phMea.  A  peculiarity  in 
the  tenure  of  lead  in  Kent  &  that  of  Gavelkind  ( q.  v. ). 

In  historical  associations  the  county  is  nnnsu* 
ally  rich.  The  earlier  incidents  down  to  the 
Heptarchy  are  noticed  at  KN«;L.\Nt»,  Vol.  III. 
pj).  34H-49  ;  Bultsequent  to  the  successive  occupa- 
tions of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  during  which 
the  county  wa.s  the  scene  of  many  a  battle,  the 
principal  events  in  it*  historj*  are — the  murder 
of  Arsbbisbop  Beeket  at  Canterbury  (inO}{  tba 
submlsdon  of  King  John  to  the  Fweie  Legate  at 
Dover  (1215) ;  the  invasions  by  Louis,  Dauphin  of 
Franco  (1216);  the  iiiMiiiections  of  Wat  Tyler 
( 1.381).  Jack  Cade  (  I  (.'•Oi,  ami  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(1554):  the  encampment  at  Illackheath  of  the 
CfNrnish  insnrgenta  under  Lord  Audlev  (1497);  the 
rising  of  royalists  at  Maidstone  ( 1648),  and  its  sub- 
sequent suppression  by  Fairfax  ;  and  the  destrue* 
tion  of  shipping  in  the'  Medway  by  the  Dutch  fleet 
under  De  Kuvter  ( 1667).  Dover  was  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  \i\n'^  Steptien,  and  F'aversham  of  his 
burial :  at  Greenwich  Henry  \TII.  anil  l,'ueeiis  .Nlary 
and  Eli/alteth  were  iHirn,  and  E<l\Nard  \'I.  ilied  ; 
Eltliam  I'alace  (now  in  ruins)  wa^*  for  a  lung  time 
a  royal  residence ;  at  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  which 
occupied  a  portioa  of  the  site  of  the  royal  vietaal* 
ling  yard,  lived  Peter  the  Great  whilst  Naming  the 
tm<ie  of  a  shipwright;  and  at  Chi^lellurst  Napoleon 
111.  <iied.  Of  its  eJirlv  iiilialiitanta  Kent  has 
nuineioiis  tr  ice.*  in  the  Hha|>e  of  Roman  mads,  and 
manv  caiiip«  and  barrows  ;  at  Aylesford  and  Hart- 
lip  Uonian  villas  and  baths  have  been  dieeovered, 
and  near  the  former  place  is  a  cnriona  ddmea 
known  as  Kits  Coit^  House.  Of  edifieee  «f  a 
historical  or  antiquarian  interest  it  will  suffice  to 
siiecify  here  the  cathedrals  of  Cant«rbur>'  and 
Rochester,  the  Norman  I'orlre^x  of  the  hitter  plaice, 
with  tlnir.e  of  Chilliam  and  Dover,  and  the  inoatt^^ 
maiiBion-  of  Hever  (the  home  of  Anne  Rideyn), 
Ightham  .Mote  (dating  back  to  the  14th  oen- 
tttiy).  and  Leedi  Caitle  (where  Richard  IL  and 
Joan  of  Navam  were  imprisoned).  Amonget 
Kentish  worthies  ue  inelndM  Caxton  the  printer, 

Eli/aU-th  Rnrtoii  the  '  nun  of  Ken?.' Sir  Niclinl,^ 
Ikicoii,  .Sir  Francis  WaUingbam,  Cauideu  the  anii- 
quaiy,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Uarvej  tlm  discoveicr 
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of  tha oilValation  of  blood,  the  'judii  i'm^  II(M)ker, 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  hw  twju  William  Pitt, 
General  Wolfe,  Richard  liarham,  anthor  of  the  In- 
aMAif  Lagtnd*,  Um  hiilQriMw  tiWUaai  and  ttrota. 
Charles  Diekena,  Gordon  PimIm»  aad  C^unorm  tiio 

African  exjilrtriT. 

See  the  o.iunty  hi.ftories  of  Huted(4  Tub.  1778-99; 
new  and  enlargetl  cd.  l^^N'i,  kc.\  «n<]  Dtinkin  t  :i  vols, 
185ft-5Xh  alwi  T.  Frost's  In  Kmt  irith  CharUs  Diekem 
(18S<»J  ;  (;.  r.  Ilt-vnii  H  (riii'i'-  '>■-<, k  to  Kent  (1887)  (  tad 

Hent,  Dvn  of  (1797-18S0).  fourth  son  of 

Ge<)rj;e  III.,  and  father  of  Victoria  (q.v,). 

Keot*  James,  an  Amoriran  jnrLnt,  wa£  bom  in 
New  York  state,  31st  July  17U3,  gradnate<l  at  Yale 
in  1781,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ia  1787. 
After  lerring  two  tenna  in  tbe  leLdslature  be  was 
professor  of  Law  in  CohniUa  College  from  17d4 
to  1798,  when  he  was  appointed  a  juntice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York ;  and  in  \mx  lie 
became  chief-justice,  and  in  1814  chancellor  of  tbe 
state.  In  1H23  he  retired  from  the  Imidl,  lot  ka 
oontinned  bis  chamber  praetioa  for  many  yean 
after.  Kent's  principal  pablicatioo  was  his  famous 
Commentaritt  on  American  Law  [A  v(»ls.  New  York, 
1826-90;  13th  ed.  1884).  a  monumental  work,  wlucb 
has  not  yet  l>oon  ^^iijx  t-^i-  ifHi  in  the  United  Stataa 
He  died  12th  December  lvS47. 

Kentlffcni.  St,  the  apostle  of  Cambria,  was  son 

of  the  Princeas  Thcnew,  wlio,  lK>in^'  fonnd  to  lie  with 
child,  wa«  fir*t  cmi  from  L)unf)einlL'r  or  Traprain 
Law,  anrl  next  px{x>stNl  on  the  Kirth  of  Forth  in  a 
coracle.  It  carrieil  her  nut  to  the  Isle  of  May  and 
then  back  to  Culrosw,  where  she  l>ore  a  son  (alwut 
the  year  518).  Mother  and  child  were  brouffUt  by 
abephenls  to  St  Sof,  who  baptised  tliem  boto,  and 
raaied  tbe  boy  In  his  monaster}',  where  he  was  so 
beloved  that  his  baptismal  name  Kentigern  ('chief 
lord')  was  often  excliange*!  for  Mnngo  ('dear 
friend').  Arrived  at  nianhoo<l,  he  plante<l  a  nion- 
astcry  at  Cathnr'  {  now  tilafjfow),  whitlxT  ho  liaii 
been  led  bv  two  untamed  balU ;  and  in  543  he  was 
eonsecrated  Bishop  of  Cambria.  In  553  the  acces- 
sion of  a  tyrannons  prince  drove  him  to  seelc  lef age 
in  Wales,  where  he  visited  St  David,  and  where, 
en  tlie  buiks  of  another  Clyde,  he  fonndo<l  another 
monastery  and  a  bishopric,  which  »til!  hears  the 
name  of  his  diwiple,  Si  Asaph.  In  .'•73  he  was 
recalled  hy  a  new  king.  Kcderech  Hael  ('Roderick 
the  lloiint  itiil ' ) ;  and  iin«t  at  Hoddam  in  Dumfries* 
shire,  then  at  Glasgow,  he  renewed  his  missionary 
labours.  About  5H4  he  was  cheered  bv  a  visit  from 
Colamba.  He  died  13tb  Janaary  003  ( '  when  he  was 
185  year*  old'),  and  was  barieo  at  the  right-hand 
Mile  of  the  high  altar  in  (Jla-^gow  Cathedral.  .\  frag- 
ment of  a  Life,  coTn|>o>e<l  at  the  il(>>iri>  of  FlerW'rt, 
Bishop  of  Clasgow,  and  the  Imim-r  Vita  K>  tittijcmi 
by  Jocelineof  Fumess,  1k)IIi  Leiong  to  the  later  half 
of  the  12th  oentQiy.  lii.^hop  ForT>es  gives  transla- 
tions of  them,  and  we  have  adopted  his  ratiooalis- 
ins:  chronology.  JooeUneV  Life  teems  with  miracles, 
which  were  rooted  so  deeply  in  the  pojnilar  fancy, 
that  some  of  them  spning  np  again  in  the  iHth 
ct'iiturv  to  gra'^f  tlie  !»'^;fndw  of  tlio  ( "aiiiproiiian 
martyrs.  Otheix  are  still  coninieinorated  hy  the 
armorial  Ix-ai  in^'s  of  the  city  of  Glasgow — a  frozen 
hazel  hrancli  which  his  breath  kindled  into  flame, 
St  Serfs  net  rohin  which  he  restored  to  life,  a  hand- 
bell which  lie  broogbt  from  Rome,  and  a  salmon 
which  resened  from  the  depths  of  the  Clyde  the 
lost  ring  of  Rederech's  fi-ail  qti<H>n.  Nor  in  it  St 
Mungo  only  whose  memory  snrvives  at  Gla.«gow; 
'St  Enoch's  Church'  commemomtes  his  mother,  St 
Thenew.  To  the  saint  himself  there  are  eight 
dedicatloiH  in  Conberlaad,  and  fourteen  in  Srot- 
land. 

Bss  Biibop  Forbet'i  Livu  of  SS.  NimiaH  and  Kentigern 


(1874):  Skene's  Cdtie  Scothnid  (vol.  u.  IflT?);  SBA 
B«vehdg«'s  VtUrou  and  TuUiaUan  (liittS). 

Kenttoli  Fire*  a  form  of  applanse  at  pnMIe 

dinners  or  meetings  of  a  iKilitical  cimrartor,  c<»n>iist- 
ing  in  clapping  the  hanus  in  iini.-*on  in  a  |)eculiar 
rhythm  (tr  ra^lenfe,  tlms  :  (.i-o-',  iiitonsirie<I  occa- 
sionally by  the  cry  of  'rah  at  certain  intenrals. 
The  effect  is  very  striking  if  the  clajiping  is  well 
led  and  together,  and  may  be  taken  to  bear 
some  iwsfiHililaB«e  to  the  rattle  of  mnslcetiy  fire. 
Henoe  the  name.  The  origin  is  more  obscare,  bat 
tbe  'vollies'  were  probably  first  organised  at  the 
great  Kentish  meetings  in  1828-29  to  protest 
against  Konian  Catholic  eniancii>ation.  In  ls34  at 
a  gri'ut  I'rntt'stiiiit  meeting  in  Dulilin  i  Aii;:n-t  15) 
Lord  Winchilsea  introduced  'his  Kentish  artillny' 
as  a  novel  and  stirring  feature,  and  Kentish  Fne 
haa  evw  ainea  been  a  lavouite  mode  of  applause 
at  Protestant,  Oonservafivei,  or  'Orange*  meetings 
especially  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Kentish  Ras  is  the  local  name  given  to  a 
grayish  blue  and  occasionally  arenaceous  and  chcr^ 
fimeatone,  which  ocean  at  Hythe  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  of  Kent*  in  the  Lower  Greensand 

Measures.    It  is  sometimes  GO  to  80  feet  thick. 

Keatish  Tawn*  a  district  in  St  Pancm 
parish,  in  the  north  of  London. 

Keiit*8  CaTern,  f>r  Kknt's  Holf,  is  notable 

for  the  evidence  which  it  lias  furnished  as  to  the 
contemporaneity  of  man  in  Hritain  with  various 
extinct  or  no  longer  indigenous  nianiniaU.  It 
is  situated  in  a  small  wocnled  limefitone  hill 
in  the  immediate  neighlxtnrhood  of  Torquay,  and 
appears  to  have  l)een  known  from  tiVM  Uniw 
morial,  although  it  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  scientific  men  nntil  1885.  The  early  exploren 
of  the  cave,  Northninre,  Trevelyan,  Mactnery, 
Godwin-Austen,  and  (in  ISMJ)  a  c<iminittee  of  the 
ToM|iiay  Natur.il  Hi^-toiy  Socii-ty,  all  .succeeded  in 
findin}^  tliut  implements  iiiixe<i  up  with  the  remaina 
of  extmct  aaimala  Rut  these  diseoveries  received 
little  attention  nntil  1868*  when  the  resnlta  of  tbe 
systematie  ex^oratlott  <rf  Brixhain  C«ve  by  a  eooi* 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Society  led  to  the  apiwintment 
in  1864  of  a  similar  committee  by  the  Hri^sh 
Association  for  the  examination  of  the  dei)oi>its  in 
Kent's  Cava  The  general  rcsnlts  of  this  pxjdor- 
ation,  carried  on  unoer  the  supervision  of  Peti_>  llv, 
from  March  1865  to  June  1880,  at  a  onatof  £\sm, 
are  of  the  highest  importance.  They  ohcNr  that  tbe 
bottom  of  the  cave  is  paved  with  %  wieeesiioa  of 
sheets  of  stalagmite,  red  earth,  and  breeria^— all  of 
which  have  yi<-ld«>d  rpli(^  of  man  and  \'ariouB  ex- 
tinct or  no  Kmgcr  ind);.'(Mious  mammals.  Amongst 
the  former  are  pahi  nlii hie  (lint  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  bone,  such  as  a  needle  yriiik  a  well-formed 
eye,  an  awl,  a  harpoon,  &e,  also  poilotrted 
badger's  teeth,  which  were  probably  nsed  for  nnai' 
mental  purposea.  The  annual  remains  compriN 
those  of  liun,  bear,  manimotli,  machairodos 
latidens,  rhinoceros,  hyn»na,  reindeer,  Irish  elk, 
red ^^(T.  wolf,  fox,  Iwulger,  glutton,  beaver,  &c 
In  one  part  of  the  cave  there  oocnrred  underneath 
/■talagmite  a  dark  laver  some  4  indus  thick,  which 
con»iste<l  mainly  of  small  fragments  of  charred 
wiMxl.  This  duuhtl(>s8  was  an  old  hearth,  moad 
which  the  paheolithic  cave-dweUets  gathered  to 
rnast  bones  for  the  sake  of  their  savoury  marrow. 
The  sht»'t>  of  stala;.'mite  are  of  jncon-^tant  tliick- 
ness — the  lower  one  attaining  in  place.'<  a  thickness 
of  12  fef't,  while  the  upjier  hup  d(H>s  not  seem  to 
have  exceeded  6  feet,  and  was  frequently  verv* 
much  thinner.  The  general  character  and  struc- 
ture of  the  eave^lepwils  ^ow  that  a  pralonnd 
time  waa  raqniied  for  their  aeenandaliaB.  8ca  al. 
w .  Pengel^'a  addnaa  to  (ha  Biitidi  AMOoiatka 
(1883). 
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Kentack^l  a  river  of  Kentucky,  is  formed  by 
two  forks  wbidi  riee  in  the  Cumberuuid  M onntains, 
and,  after  a  wUidiiie  north>weil  coanw  of  aboot 

2.50  miles,  enters  the  Oliio,  12  roilen  above  Madison, 
Iniliann.  The  fiver  runs  throngh  part  of  its  coarso 
lK't>NL-*'n  r>erpen(licular  limestone  walls.  It  is 
navi^'iible  hy  steamboats  to  beyond  Frankfort, 

Kentackyt  a}p-icuUnral  Htate  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Unkm,  in  the  Mintiaippi  \'alk'y,  lies  bctwe«ti 
35*  W  and  »■      N.  lat.  an.l  ojp,rt,»,wa  uw.mj 

loBO.  It«  ^jreateft  length  from  ""■."T' 
MM  to  west  is  aliout  4(K)  miles,  its  hreaiUh  from 
north  to  south  alxmt  17.'>  inilw  ;  its  an*n  is  40,4(X) 
aq.  m.  The  eastern  and  south  cnstern  parts  of  the 
state  are  monntainous,  broken  by  the  Camherland 
Mountains  (2000-3000  feet)  ami  their  offshoots. 
Westward  from  thk  tu^m  ia  a  plateau  sloping 
gradually  toward  the  Onio  and  the  Mini»sippt 
rivers,  which  bound  tlic  htsxte  on  tlie  north  and 
w»^t.  I>ar^  cy|ii<'">-'  !*Hfiiii|(s  still  t'xift  in  sntue 
parts,  e8|>ecially  in  tlie  Mnitli-west.  Kentucky  has 
a  river  lx>andar>-  of  more  than  800  miles  in  1en;^h, 
including  a  stretch  of  nearly  6fiO  iniles  along  the 
Ohio,  50  miles  on  the  MiMdninfL  and  120  on  the 
Big  Sandy.  The  Cumberbuid,  TemieaMn,  Ueking, 
and  Kentnekv  rivers  rise  among  the  mountains  in 
the  east,  and  cross  the  state  to  the  Ohio,  whose 
other  large  tributaries,  the  (Jreen  and  tlie  Triule- 
water,  rise  in  the  vn^i.  Tiie  considerable  extent 
of  water  thus  availaMii  for  navipiiion  hiix  lately 
been  increased  by  a  system  of  river  iniiirovenients. 
Uesides  tlie^e  natural  highways  of  commerce  Ken- 
tacky  has  2800  miles  of  railroad.  Sotttbwaid  from 
the  Ohio  River  extends  a  semleirealar  ^  timet  of 
land  of  Silnn;in  fonnntion  ;  hero  the  soil  is  pro- 
duced by  the  ili-iiit<  ;,'r;it  i.>n  of  th«  fosisiliferous  blue 
liiiie«tone.  and  itt  intilitv  is  unrivalle<l.  This 
section  is  the  famous  lilue  (Jrass  (q.v.)  country,  in 
which  the  most  exhausting  crops,  such  as  tobacco 
and  hemp,  may  Ite  raised  contianously  for  a  series 
of  yean  witfiout  materially  inpaiting  the  pro- 
dactive  valae  of  the  soil,  tlie  constant  cmmbling  of 
the  fossiliferons  shales  restoring  those  oonstitnents 
which  have  l)oen  withdrawn  by  the  rich  j^mwtli  of 
vegetation.  Siirnjun'liri};  the  bluc-p-aHs  country  is 
a  somewhat  narmw  belt  of  Devonian  shale  ;  it« 
soil  is  also  very  fertile,  and  the  lower  stnita  con- 
tain petrolenra.    In  the  southern  and  oouth  eastern 

Krts  of  the  state  there  are  other  tracts  of  Devonian 
posits,  some  of  whieh  yield  heavy  Ivhrieating 
oib.  The  eastern,  the  western,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  Kentucky  belong  mainly  to  the  Car- 
Dr>tiif<Toii><  a^'e,  and  the  .Htnioture  con''i<«ts  of  sub- 
carlKiniferou>t  limeHi^me,  or  of  true  carl»onifcrous 
deposits,  with  extensive  coalfields.  The  coal- 
measures  are  the  result  of  several  alternate  ex- 
posures and  submersions,  and  average  at  least  ten 
good  beds  of  eoaL  Tluongb  the  oentnU  part  of  the 
state  Is  a  strip  of  land  whieh  appeals  to  have 
remained  permanently  rat«ed  alM)ve  the  sea  during 
tli«'  < 'arl»onifen>us  |)erio«l.  ami  thus  fonns  a  divide 
Ix'tween  the  e.-i-^tern  and  the  western  coal  area-*. 
The  eastern  coalli<'ld  i.s  a  prolon^ration  of  the 
Appalachian  de|>(wits,  ami  is  aliout  sq.  m.  in 

•zteak  The  western  belongs  to  the  illinou  tract, 
and  measaras  abont  4000  sq.  m.  The  ooal  is 
bitaminous,  and  some  exeellent  eanoel  oeenrs. 
Next  in  importance  to  coal  are  the  iron  ores,  which 
are  i.f  excellent  "jiiality,  and  are  foun<l  throuj;hout 
a  di-trii  t  of  2t»,(Nitj  ni.  in  extent.  N<-itlier  the 
C<>:il  iinr  tin-  iruii  (i>']»i-.it»  ate  worked  as  tlii>ron>;hly 
as  their  quality  and  their  abundance  would  seem 
to  jostifv,  bot  the  output  is  increasing.  Galena 
ii  ummi la  na«M  leeliMMi  valoaUe  haildiiig<staiies 
Mrar  i^hnest  evenrwhere  t  and  salt  fi  obtttned  by 

boring  in  th<'  ron!  and  the  nit  n'u'ion-*. 

Through  the  luoestune  turmaiioos  the  streams 


have  cut  deep  gorges,  and  within  a  region  of  abont 
6000  sq.  m.  in  the  snlhearboniferous  straetors, 
modi  et  the  draiaaoe  is  snbterranean.  The  •aifaea 

topography  ispecnnar,  as  there  are  many  round  or 

oval  shai>etl  'sinks'  throngh  which  the  water  reaches 
the  umler^rroiind  streams.  The  Inn;_'  continued 
erosive  action  of  the  water  has  underrniiied  a  large 
part  of  this  re;.no!i,  nuil  |iro(lii<  pil  the  numerous  anil 
often  extensive  caverns  which  funn  one  of  the 
remarkable  physical  features  of  this  states  Of 
these  the  best'  known,  though  posaibly  aoi  the 
largest,  is  the  Mammoth  Cave  (q.v.). 

Kentucky  is  densely  wooded,  except  in  those 
places  that  are  under  cultivation  ;  at  present  alK>ut 
two- thirds  of  the  stnte  is  covered  with  vir;.'in 
forests.  Among  the  inevailin;;  spwies  of  tre«'8 
are  the  blue  a.-h,  the  iilack  walnut,  vaiious  kimls 
of  oak,  the  pine,  the  maple,  the  tulip-tree,  and  the 
sweet  gum.  Notwithstanding  this  large  praportioa 
of  forast  land,  Keotncky  baa  always  been  one  of 
the  leadfaig  agrtealtnral  states,  and  its  pmdnets  ai« 
notetl  for  their  variety.  It  Ls  the  principal  tol.aoco- 
nxlucinp  state  in  the  union.  The  staK-  lia-i  always 
t"  en  centre  for  rearing  domestic  animals,  ami  for 
breeding  the  tiuest  grades  of  stock.  A  very  lar^re 
percentage  of  the  successful  racehorses  of  tlic 
I'nited  States  have  been  bred  in  Kentucky.  The 
peculiar  advantages  for  stock-raising  ara  doe  ia 
part  to  the  exeelient  quality  of  the  gnuis,  and  ia 
l>art  to  the  mild  salubrious  climate,  which  permita 
the  cattle  to  remain  unhoused  in  the  pii-tiires 
ilurir;;  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Kentucky's 

ItrincijMil  manufacture  i^-  "hisky,  which  i«  maile  in 
arge  (juantities  in  the  central  section.  The  smelt- 
ing and  working  of  iron  are  the  only  other  mann- 
faetoring  iadomea  of  ai^  coMidmable  itnpoit* 
anoe. 

Kentucky  is  divided  into  119  conntles,  and  con» 
tains  19  cities  and  over  '.iOO  to>vns  and  villn^'es. 
The  most  imis^rtant  citit>s  are  Louisville,  Cuviji^: 
ton,  Newport,  I^xington,  and  Frankfort,  the 
capital.  The  governor  and  the  38  state  senators 
serve  for  four  years^  the  100  representatives  for 
tenok  Besides  two  sanaton,  Kentocky  sends  eleven 
representatives  to  congress.  The  state  is  praetie- 
ally  ont  of  debt,  and  has  a  permanent  sehml  fund 
of  ■?!  .71>0,447.  The  enrolment  f)f  pujiiU  in  the 
Cfjmniun  sc1i(k)Is  exceetis  .'i(K),(iO(J.  There  are  --ex  eral 
important  rnllc;^'es  and  mcIiooIs  of  hi;.'licr  etiui'atinn, 
some  of  them  atliliated  with  the  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity at  Iv«'xington.  I'op.  of  the  state  (IWO) 
1.1S5,'684;  (1880)  1,648,090 1  (IttSO)  1.858.630. 

iftMory.— Nameraaa  renaliiB  indicate  that  tha 
mound-builders  lived  here  in  considerable  nnmhers; 
but  when  it  was  first  occupied  by  white  settlers, 
the  region  ap|»ear»  to  hu\  e  been  a  eonimon  hunting- 
ground  for  Ixdh  northern  and  .southern  trilnis.  rather 
than  a  placo  for  jK-rmunent  settlement.  \"ariou» 
meanin}-!t  aro  ascribed  to  the  name  Kentucky t 
the  n)o«t  usual  is  'the  dark  and  bloody  ground,' 
supposedly  eoinaMinioiative  of  the  inter-tribal  con* 
fliets.  Cme  of  the  earliest  pioneers  was  Daaid 
n<H)ne  (q.v.).  This  whole  territory  was  included 
in  the  original  grant  to  the  c«dony  of  Virginia, 
and  in  177(3  r<s'eiM<l  tlu'  name  of  Kentucky  countv. 
In  17iM)  it  was  made  a  separate  territory  fif  the 
Tniteil  States,  and  in  1792  was  ailniitte<l  as  a 
state.  Keatudry  did  not  secede  during  tlie  dvU 
war,  and  seveialeanpaigns  were  waged  within  ita 
lionlcrs. 

Kf^'oknk*  a  city  of  Iowa,  is  sitnatc.l  almost 
at  the  south  east  extn  inity  of  the  ■.t,it«-,  i>ii  the 
Mississippi  Uiver  ( here  cros-etl  by  a  railroad  bridge ), 
161  miles  by  rail  ESE.  of  Dos  Moines.  Keokuk  has 
a  laige  trade,  nine  lines  of  railway  toncliing  the 
town.  The  lai;p{est  steambonta  could  always  enme 

np  to  Ketikuk,  and  the  'lV*s  M  linc-  rn)  idM,'  imtiie- 
diately  above,  are  now  passed  by  a  great  canal,  II 
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miles  long,  which  cost  sonip  .5  niilliim  dollan*. 
Tlie  town  cuntaiti8  Ihw,  miMliial,  uti>l  cuiiinicrcial 
colleges,  and  has  several  foundries,  saw  and  fltfor 
milU,  and  factories.   Pop.  (1890)  14,101. 

Kepler,  or  Kepplkk,  Johahw,  one  of  flie  very 
grpatest  a«tronoinern,  was  Iwrn  at  Weil  der  Stadl,  a 
vilhif,'*'!  in  WlirttTiiberg,  10  miles  ftotii  Stuttgart, 
'27t!i  Di  ct  iuhcr  1571.  He  wa«  left  to  Win  own  re- 
sources wlieu  a  mere  child,  his  education  depending 
on  his  admission  into  the  convent  of  Maulbronn. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of  Tubin- 
gen, applying  himself  ehiefly  to  mathematics  and 
•atranomy.  In  1503  he  was  appointed  profeasor  of 
BltUbematio!  at  Gratz,  and  ahont  1596  commenced 
»  Correspdndence  with  Tyclio  Brah6  (q  v.),  whicli 
resulted  in  liLs  K"''in  ^  Prague  in  to  aid 

Tj'cho  in  liu*  work.  Tyclio  oljtainod  for  him  a 
government  apnointment,  hut  the  salary  was  not 
peidt  and  Kepler  lived  for  eleven  years  there  in 
great  poverty.  He  then  obtained  a  matbeniatical 
appointment  at  Lint,  and  fifteen  yearn  afterwords 
wa-s  removed  to  the  university  of  neetock,  poverty 
still  purbuing  him.  He  died  shortly  afterwanis  at 
Biiti^«ljon,  15th  Novem'oer  1030. 

In  character  he  was  intensely  enthusiastic, 
imaginative,  la1x)riouM,  and  perwvering,  all  qualities 
fitting  hijn  for  the  great  task  of  transforming 
aatronomy  from  a  merely  fomuU  into  a  true 
ffhytkcA  lelMce.  Tho«rii  Copemietui  (^.v.)  had 
tranifarred  the  centre  of  the  planets'  movenient« 
to  the  sun,  these  were  still  considere*!  aa  com 
pounded  of  variou.'^  circles,  the  only  curve  tliou;,'lit 
lit  for  celestial  iKxiies  to  pursue.  No  cause  wa-s 
assigned  for  their  movements,  and  no  unity 
observed  among  them,  except  in  the  one  fact  of 
the  son  being  toeir  oentrok  Kepler  says, '  I  bnxMled 
with  the  whole  energy  of  my  mind '  on  this  subject, 
asking  '  why  they  are  not  other  than  they  are— 
the  number,  the  size,  and  the  motion  of  the  orbit«.' 
In  fact  he  had  first  to  (icteriMine  wli.it  the  orldts 
were  before  answerin;;  some  of  tiiese  questions. 
But  one  Question  lay  oi»en  l>efi>re  liiin.  The  perio<l» 
of  the  planets  were  fairly  well  known,  so  were 
their  proportionate  di-stances  from  the  sun.  Was 
then  any  invariable  telatkm  between  tJiese  ?  In 
his  M^tUriwn,  published  in  I8M,  be  triumphantly 
proclaims  that  five  kinds  of  regular  poly heil nil 
iKKlies  govern  the  five  planetary'  orbits.  Yet  after 
publication  he  »t\\\  continueti  to  '  brood,'  becnming 
at  length  convinced  that  this  theory  was  only  an 
error,  until  after  twenty-two  years  of  patient  »'tudy 
and  numberless  speculative  failures,  he  was  able 
at  last  to  aanoimce  (in  his  ffarmoniMMwtdit  1619) 
that  the  '  tquare  of  a  planet's  periodic  time  i*  pro- 
portional to  the  cube  of  its  mean  dietanee  from  the 
sun.'  This  rule  is  known  as  Kepler's  Third  Law. 
He  saw  clearly  enough  that  it  implies  that  the 
planets  are  inovi-il  liy  a  force  greater  near  the  sun, 
and  lessening  with  distance,  but  he  did  not  gra^-p, 
as  Newton  after  him  did,  the  truth  that  thia  is  an 
attractive  foroa  eomtantly  acting  towards  Uie  san, 
nor  eoold  be  therelore  gness  the  law  of  its  aetinn. 
Finding  the  theory  of  epicycles  unable  to  bear  the 
strain  of  Tycho  Brahe's  accurate  ob*i.ervations, 
esjHfcially  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Mai^,  he 
endeavounil  to  find  a  law  for  the  planet's  move- 
ments which  would  be  simple  ana  satiafnctory. 
After  enormous  labour,  and  by  a  process  of  trial 
and  error,  he  found  that  {I)  the  planet't  orbit  tea* 
an  ellipse,  of  which  the  sun  is  in  one  focus,  and  (2) 
that,  as  the  planet  describes  its  orbit,  its  radius 
vector  tr(f>rrsi.s  ffnal  areas  in  (jiieU  times.  These 
rules  ( publishe*!  m  1009  in  his  work  on  T/ie  Motions 
of  Mars)  are  known  as  Kepler's  First  and  Second 
Laws  resfiectively.  Theoe  laws  fonned  Uic  ground* 
work  of  Newton'e  dlseorerifls,  and  are  the  starting- 
point  of  modem  aatniaoniy.  IWiiidos,  we  owe  to 
Kepler  many  disoovwiea  in  optics,  general  physics. 


and  geometry.  A  collected  edition  of  Ul  WOrlcs 
wa8  publisheil  by  Fri.sch  (  DsiH-Tl ). 

For  furthor  information,  »cc  IJrcwstor's  Liva  of  Oaliitn^ 
Tpeho  BraiU,  and  Kepler  (1841)  ;  KeitUngw,  ^Munana, 
and  Oniner,  Johannes  Kejder  (1868);  and  Whewelfs 
Hist,  of  Inductive  Sciences  ( voL  i.). 

Keppel,  AuorsTus.  Viscount,  Ftj^'li-h 
adminU,  \\as  the  son  of  William,  second  Kai  l  of 
Albemarle,  and  was  born  on  '2d  April  1725.  Entering 
the  navy,  he  served  under  Hawke  in  1757,  captured 
Goree  in  1758,  took  part  in  tlie  battle  of  (iaiberoo 
Bav  in  1759,  and  la  the  eapture  of  Belleisle  in  1761, 
ana  commanded  at  tlie  capture  of  Havana  in  176Z. 
In  1778  he  encountered  the  French  fleet  olT  Ushant 
on  27th  July  ;  a  sharp  but  indecisive  action  en.'«ue<l : 
but  owin;;  to  a  disagreement  lietween  Keppel  and 
Sir  Hu^'li  Palliscr,  bis  second  in  oiininand,  tiie 
French  were  sutiered  to  e^caue  without  a  rene^  al 
of  the  combat.  Both  admiraJswen  brought  before 
a  oooit>martia],  bat  both  wen  aeqnitted.  Tba 
aflUr  made  a  great  stir  in  the  eonntiy,  the  popular 
verdict  being  on  the  side  of  Keppel.  In  in 
w^hich  year  tie  was  created  Viscount  Kcpj>el  nf 
Eh'eden  in  Suffolk,  be  beeame  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  resigned  on  Pitts  accession  to 

government.  Keppel  died,  nnmarried,  oa  Sd 
•ctober  1786.    See  Life  by  T.  Keppel  ( 1842 ). 

Keppel,  Sir  Hsmrv,  British  admiral,  a  younger 
ann  nt  the  fourth  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  bom  l4lh 
June  1H09.  He  saw  service  a-s  captain  duiing  the 
war  against  China  in  1842,  and  m  the  campaign 
against  the  pirates  of  the  East  Indian  Archipielaico 
shortly  afterwards.  Duriiig  the  Crimean  war  ha 
ooramanded  a  vessel  in  tlie  fialtie  and  Blaek  Seae, 
and  finally  the  operations  of  the  naval  brigade  befora 
Seltastopol.  In  1857  he  t<»ok  an  irnjwrtant  part  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet  in  Fat^han 
B»iv.  He  was  promoted  to  be  vice-adndral  in  1867, 
Ux\\  admiral  in  1869,  a  G.C.B.  in  1871,  and  a<lniiraJ 
of  the  fleet  in  1877.  Sir  Henry  Kep|>el  has  written 
EmteditioH  to  Borneo  unth  Smah  Brooke'*  Jovninl 
(Sd  ed.  1847)  and  Vieit  to  the  Indian  Arehipcln.jo 
(ix.-:?). 

Ker,  The  Famii.v  of,  suppose<l  to  be  of 
Anglo-Norman  extraeiion,  is  found  in  Sootland 
in  the  end  of  the  12tb  century.  The  pneaent 
representatives  derive  their  deaeent  from  John 
Ker  of  Altonbura  in  1357,  whose  great  grandson 
Andrew  acquired  Cefisford  about  1440,  and  gJvve 
origin  in  his  three  sons  to  the  families  of  cWa- 
ford,  Linton,  and  Gateshaw.  and  in  a  grandson 
to  that  of  Femihirst.  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Cesafonl 
(die<i  152t)),  whose  younger  brother,  Geoige,  was 
ancestor  of  the  Ken  of  Faudonside,  had  two  soos 
—Sir  Walter,  whose  grandson,  Kobeit,  «ta  enated 
Earl  of  Roxburghe  in  1616,  and  Mark,  eommendator 
of  Newbattle,  whof^e  s«jn,  Mark,  was  createtl  Yjex\ 
of  Lothian  in  1606.  The  second  Earl  of  Koxburgho 
was  only  a  Ker  by  his  mother.  He  assnmed  the 
surname  of  Ker,  and  bis  grandson,  the  fifth  Earl 
of  Roxburghe.  was  created  duke  in  1707.  John, 
third  Duke  of  Roxburghe  (1740-1804).  was  tli« 
famous  book-cdUeetor.  lUibert  Carr,  the  favourite 
of  James  VL,  created  Viscount  Uocheeter  in  161 1 
and  Earl  of  Somerset  in  161.%  belonge«l  to  the  family 
of  Fernihirst- 

Ker,  duUN,  D.P..  Presbyterian  minister  and 
profi-^sor,  wa-s  bom  in  1819  at  the  farmhonae 
of  Bield,  in  fMhlaatbire,  and  early  in  lift  i»> 
moved  with  Idi  Barents  to  Edinburgh.  He  was 
educate*!  at  the  High  ScIhmiI  and  nniverjiitv,  and 
was  for  a  lime  under  Thoiuck  at  Halle,  fie  waa 
licenseil  as  a  I'lf.vi  her  in  1n44,  and  urdaineti  at 
Alnwick  in  ls4o.  He  accepted  a  call  as  assisfc- 
ant  to  East  Campbell  Street  Church*  Otoegem', 
in  18.51,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  naia,  bia 
popularity  and  the  demaada  nude  vpon  Ua  tanieaa 
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broke  liia  health.  From  186S  onwanis  he  travelled 
much,  viftitin^  America,  and  residing;  in  Italy.  He 
••ocii|>i»'«l  tlu'  rliair  of  Practical  Training  in  the 
I'niUHi  Treslivt*  I  ian  Theoloj^eal  Hall  fmni  1876 
till  his  (Ifdtli,  O.  tMl.cr  .1,  18SB.  and  liis  aliility, 
culture,  lfir;,'(*  lieartetlnesH,  ami  quiet  eann'-«itn«*8 
mn>\v  u  do»"j>  iniureMion.  His  Sermons  {IH6S,  14th 
eiL  1888;  seooDd  aeiiw  1886, 3d  ed.  1888).  by  their 
iataltoetosl  power,  diutened  eloqinnee,  inright, 
•nd  miritnai  tone,  carried  hix  name  far  l^cyoml  the 
boanoii  of  hia  own  denomination.  His  otlier  workH, 
imi-tly  ivwthuniouH,  are  The  Pmlms  in  Hislori/  and 
Ihugrnphy  (IHHO);  Lccturra  on  the  History  of 
Preachinij  ( 1888) ;  Letters,  ISGGSo  ( 1800 ) ;  ThuwjJiU 
far  Heart  mid  Lifs  (1888).  See  Memorial  Dia- 
0in»w  M  Aw  Mft  ( 1886). 

Kfratln.  See  Hor.n. 

JK,erliehl»  a  town  and  holy  place  in  A^datic 
Tttrker,  60  mitee  8W.  of  Ba«diul.  Pop.  (3<),ooo. 
The  pjl^ainift  numlw  aft  lea-^t  2()0,(XN)  iinnaally  ; 
and  u  railway  was  projected  hy  Midhat  Pa-^lia, 
when  governor  of  the  provinces,  fnnn  Haplail  to 
Kerbela  in  18(59.  The  coulractora,  however,  fuiled 
to  carry  ont  the  workn,  though  actually  com- 
menoed.  The  sanctity  of  Kerhela  arises  from  the 
tect  ibat  it  is  hailt  on  the  site  of  the  hattlo- 
field  on  which  Huttsein,  mn  of  AU  and  Fatima, 
loat  his  life  (680)  in  atteraptinf;  to  maintain  his 
ris-'lit  of  Hucce^xion  to  the  califate.  Every  Shiite 
MiMleni  thn)uj{hout  the  world  who  can  atfonl  it 
iH-eliH  sepulture  in  the  holy  ground.  The  num- 
)>er  of  deed  Moelems  conveyed  from  Bombay 
alone  is  eondderabla.  See  Geaiy,  AmaHe  Turketi 
(1878). 

Kersnielen's  Land,  or  Dksoi.atiun  Island, 
of  volciiiir  ori;.'in,  tiiluat<Ml  in  the  Antarctif  Ocean, 
l>etween  48"  39'  and  49'  44'  8.  lat.  and  68  42'  and 
7U'  35'  E.  lone.,  being  85  miles  long  by  79  wide. 
The  •orface  la  mooBtaiiKHM  (Mount  i(oie»  6120 
feet),  and  tnost  of  the  interior  is  eovered  tnth  an 
ice  sheet  and  it*«  j,'laciiTx.  Nniuerous  blamls  and 
rocks  encircle  the  coa*«t«.  The  shores  are  very 
irropilar,  long  fjords  penetrating  far  inland  anil 
(orwiug  good  harhours.  The  climate  is  raw,  and 
storms  ore  nearly  constant  The  island  was  dis- 
covered in  1772  by  a  Breton  sailor,  Kersuelen- 
Trimafec.  and  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook  (who 
christened  it  Desolation  Island)  in  1776,  by  the 
Challenger  in  1874,  and  by  English,  American,  and 
CiTni.iM  cviM-.iitiooBtoobwrvatiwtnuiiilof  Vanus 

in  the  iuuue  year. 

■erneleii'a  Laad  CaMNwe  {PrinyUa 

amtitextrhutica ),  the  only  known  species  of  a  verv 
earioas  genus  of  plants  of  the  natnral  order  Craci- 
fiTii  ,  found  only  in  Kergnelcn's  Land.  It  has  a 
loii;,'.  Htout,  jHTcnnial  ro«>t  i*t<Kk,  and  a  boiled 
hfa-l  of  leaves  very  similar  to  tliow*  of  the  common 

Srden  eabbageu  "  Caotain  Cook  first  discovered 
is  plantt  and  dlnetod  attaotioD  to  it.  The  root- 
otodb  hava  lha  Unmr  of  iMina-iadisb.  The 
dease  white  tiearfe  of  tlio  duster  of  leaves  tastes 
Hke  mu«taril  and  cress,  but  is  coarser.  The  whole 
follo^'e  altounds  in  a  very  punj^ent  pale-yellow 
essential  oil,  wliicti  i-<  routined  in  vo-.  N  that  run 

Crallcl  to  the  veins  of  the  leaf.  The  Kergueleu's 
nd  rabliage  is  used  by  voyagers,  lH)iIed  either 
bj  itself,  or  with  heel,  pork,  &c,  chiefly  on  aoeoont 
of  ita  aattseorimtie  qaaiities. 

fiirlil,  a  town  In-lonpne  formerly  to  Hokliira, 
Central  Asia,  a)M>ut  120  mOes  S.  of  Bokhara  city, 
dB  the  left  bank  of  tha  AMni*Duia  or  Oxiis. 
An  important  place  both  oommerdaliy  and  stiaCogi* 
eally.  ft  is  the  halting  plaoe  of  the  caravans  tradloff 
from  BoUiaia  to  Herat,  and  stands  near  the  ehiet 
terry  over  tho  Oxns.  The  fortress,  consisting  of  a 
Ugb  mnd  wall,  flaalrad  Igr  bwtioas,  was  ia  188» 
887 


strengthened  by  Rnssia,  who  in  May  1887  ooBopied 

it,  and  garrisoned  it  with  regular  troops. 

Kermadec  Island.s  a  Rroup  of  volcanic 
islands  in  tho  Pacihc  Ocean,  70O  miles  NE.  from 
Auckland  in  New  Zealand.  It  consists  uf  four 
principal  islands— Baonl  or  Sunday  (7200  acies), 
Maeaolay  (786  aeres),  Cnrtis,  and  L'Esperaaoe— 
and  several  smaller  tslanda  A  Mr  Bell  settled  in 
1878  on  the  i.Hlanii.H,  which  in  1887  were  declared  part 
t)f  New  Zealand.  Tlie  i.liniiite  i(-m  iiiK1<"s  that  of 
New  Zealand.  The  group  was  discovered  in  1788, 
and  annexe<l  hy  Croat  Britain  in  )886L  See  & 
Percy  Smitli's  Rermadee  JUand*  (1887). 

Kernunit  or  Kabmah  (sne.  Garmamia),  one  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia,  lying  south  from 
Khorassan,  and  having  an  area  of  alwit  59,000 
sq.  m.  The  nort-h  and  north  (  ii«t  rin>  (Kcu^iied  hy 
a  frightful  salt  waste  calle«l  the  Desert  of  hrnnnn, 
whiwi  forms  a  part  of  the  great  centnil  desert  of 
Iran.  On  this  extensive  tract  not  a  blade  of  grass 
is  to  be  seen.  The  eonthem  portion,  althougli 
mnnntainnns,  is  aqoallT  arid  and  banan  with  taa 
north,  except  the  small  traet  of  Nfirmaasliir,  to> 
wanls  the  ea'-t.  which  is  fertile  and  well  watered. 
Hoses  arc  cultivated  for  the  mannfacturc  of  otto 
of  ro^e«  ;  silk  Jinil  variou.-*  ^^nnis  are  eX{>orted.  The 
inhabitants,  wlio  numher  alMiut  .'t(M),000,  ar^chielly 
Persians  proper ;  the  rest  arc  Guehros  or 
Belachis,  and  other  wanderiag  tribes. 

Kerman,  tho  chief  town,  tt  situated  mar  tha 
middle  of  the  province,  in  the  central  OKMtntain- 
rauge,  and  contains  a  population  estimated  at 
.SOJKK).  Tlie  trade,  t!iiuir;h  still  consiilerable,  is 
\  rr\-  Hinall  cninpart  il  with  w  hat  it  wan  during  tho 
I^tli  century,  wlien  Kerman  was  the  great  em- 

torium  for  the  tra<le  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
ndian  Ocean.  In  1722  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  Afahans;  in  1794  it  was  taken  and piUwnd  hgr 
Aga  Mohammed,  and  90,600  of  the  uihaGitaiitB 
made  slaves,  lint  the  chief  canse  of  the  decline  of 
its  trade  wjis  the  fiill  of  Gomlmym  (q.v.),  its  port, 
l>cfore  the  ri^in^'  jtrosperity  of  Hn^liire.  At  present 
Kerman  in  only  mtted  for  the  luanuiactore  of  tlie 
faniouH  Kerman  carpets  (a  SOrt  Of  WOOUm  ngsK 
felts,  and  brass  cu{is. 

Kermanshah  (also  KAitMAiniRAli  and  Km- 

MANsiiviiAN),  a  tlonrinhing  town  of  Persia,  cap!- 
iJil  of  I'ei^ian  KurdLstan,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Kcrkhah.  It  is  the  centre  of  converg- 
ing routes  from  liagilad.  Teheran,  and  ls]>ahan. 
Its  commerce  is  consideralllo»  aad  there  are  tuanu* 
factures  of  carpets  and  wesnoos.  A  railway  has 
lieen  projected  from  Bagdad,  the  intervening 
country  presenting  no  engineering  difRcnlties. 
Rut  between  Kermanshah  and  Teheran  the  country 
is  niountainou-*.    Pup  :yt,(H)0. 

Kermea,  a  dve^tutf  obtained  from  an  insect 
( see  Dyeinu  ).  Tfie  name  is  also  given  to  a  cherry- 
red  mineral,  usually  in  tofts  of  capillary  crystals} 
a  mixtnToof  ses^iuioxide  and  semjuisulphideof  anti- 
mony ;  approximate  composition  ( »b,S )t*^l»i^»' 
It  was  formerly  much  uschi  for  the  same  purjHiee!» 
as  .lanie.H'n  Powder  (q.v.). 

Kerner,  Anhreas  .Ii  stinus,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing memlvers  of  the  '  .Swabian  School '  of  poets,  was 
bom  at  Ladwunhorg.  in  Wttrtemheig,  18th  8ep* 
tember  17M  He  stndted  at  Maolbronn,  and  after* 

wartls  me<licine  at  Tnbiii;_en,  and  8cttle«l  in  1818 
a*  a  physician  at  WiMbad,  atnl  finally  at  Weins- 
berg.  Here  he  died.  '21  st  Febnmry  1H<52.  Along 
with  hi'*  friends  rhland  and  (i.  Schwali  he  pub- 
lished />r  voetisrhrr  \!  iiintff  h  {\SVi\  and  I>fr 
dttitmht  JJitMtrwald  (1813).  But  his  chief  poetical 
worles  am RitmtdMtten  ron  Hem  Sekattmi^ieler  Lux 
(1811):  Romantuehe  Dirhtunntn  (1817)  ;  and  Der 
letzte  lilutenelranMa  ( 1R.V2).  His  poetry  approaches 
closely  to  the  KettsTtNlar  ia  frashaaia  aaa  iiaspU- 
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dtj,  and  is  lit  witb  ^mum  of  bnmow{  Int  it 
■ometimes  drops  to  tbelvwvr  levris  of  toBMB^ 

Ht;  took  a  k>*»'n  interest  in  the  phenomena  of 
aniriiai  iiia;,'iirti-iii.  ami  wrote  several  liookB  on  the 
tabject,  one  of  wliich,  iJif  Sfhcrin  r»>n  Prevor-l 
{ Ifj-iQ  ;  tJtii  '-i.  \>i'rl\,  exciteU  great  attention.  See 
Lives  hy  Nivt hammer  ( 1877)  and  Reinh&rd  ( 1886), 
and  Du  Pral's  DU  Sektrm  von  Frevont  (1886). 

ECTMCMe  (Or.  lirst^  'wax'),  one  of  many 
names  under  which  psCmeam,  parafBn,  or  shale 
oils  are  fold  in  <iifTen»nt  conntrie«  for  bnrninp  in 
larn(>H.  Tlit-  n.iriu'  ori„'inrit*'il  in  America,  and  in 
atill  mucli  lued  there  in  reference  to  petroleam  for 
domestic  um.  It  is  ttie  nsrae  also  by  which  jzener- 
ally  these  mineral  oils  are  known  in  India,  China, 
•M  the  colonies,  and  under  which  thw  are  im- 

Erted  in  tins  and  oaMS  from  Anwif .  or 
«at  Britain. 

Keiwwdle^Imn DB.  SmCiaubIL 

Kerowie*',  See  Kauaui.!. 

ILerrjf  a  maritime  coiintv  in  the  toatb-westof 
Ireland,  in  the  province  of  .NiunstM*  it  iMNudfld  on 
Um  N.  by  tlae  flMoanr  ol  tli«  ShWMn,  aad  on  the 
W.\irU»AihaaB(kam.  Ana.  1,189,918 sta«at« 

asns,  or  1853  sq.  m.  Tliere  are  nnder  crops  almnt 
170,000  acres,  and  of  tliere  93,000  are  laid  down 
ijeniiaiient  psstore,  Mtme  34(,(KX)  are  planted 
witli  |Mjtat<jes,  and  23,0<XJ  iMjwn  witli  oat«.  Une- 
fourtii  of  the  area  >>arren  mountain-land,  and 
more  than  11  per  cent,  bog  and  marsh.  M&xi- 
mnm  length,  north  to  wmth,  67  miles ;  maximam 
width,  65  milec  Its  coart-liae  ia  aboat  SW  niks 
in  length :  b  fringed  with  IslaDds,  of  whidi  the 
ehlaf  are  Valentia  (pop.  2920).  tha  BbsQuet.H,  and 
the  Skellij^ ;  and  is  deeply  inaented  by  Ken  mare, 
Din^lo,  and  Tralee  Bays.  Between  thcw  and  the 
smaller  hayx  are  extontiions  of  the  mountain-systeni 
which  stretches  westward  from  the  coanty  of 
Waterford.  The  principal  group  is  Macgillicuddy's 
Boeks,  the  chief  sommit  of  which,  Carran  Tual, 
M14  lMfe|  is  the  hl|^t  in  Ireland.  The  rivets  are 
riioit  and  of  Httle  oonseqaence.  The  coanty  con- 
tains namerous  lakes,  some  of  them,  c^pecijilly  the 
Lakes  of  Killamov  (q.v. ),  of  e.\qulxit<?  l)eunty. 
The  climate  i?«  mild,  hut  moi.-»t,  e!<|>e€iHlly  on  the 
coast.  The  soil  re^t-^  on  slate  an<l  HJindHtone,  with 
limestone.  lion,  coi)|ter,  and  leiul  orei^  aboond,  bot 
are  not  much  worked.  Slate  and  fla^vUma  are 
qoarried  in  Valentia.  The  manafMtaree  are  in- 
eoosiderable ;  oats  and  butter  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  fisheries  on  the  coast  employ  nearly  2000  men 
and  lK)ys.  Since  1H85  Keny  rt'turni  four  ni.-iiil,«.r8 
to  the  IIoum;  of  Commons.  Pop.  (1»41)  'Jy3,ii«0; 
(1871)  196,014;  (IS^l)  201,039;  (1891)  179,138. 
nearly  all  Itoman  Catholics.  The  eoanty  is  rich  in 
ancient  ruins,  including  the  rsnudna  or  Mndtran 
Abbey  and  Innisfallen. 

Kcrsanton.  the  name  ;^ivcn  to  nevenil  varieties 
of  ipni'MUs  r<n'k  which  are  rich  in  plagioclase  fel- 
spar ami  (lark  mica,  and  contain  carix>nate!<.  They 
oocnr  in  the  form  of  dykes  traversing  the  palseozoic 
rocks  of  Brittany.  The  name  is  Irom  Kerxanton, 
a  small  hamlet  on  tlie  Brest  Roads.  Granular 
vwieties  ol  Icersanton  are  called  kermntite,  while 
WOW  which  have  a  marked  jiorphyritic  structure 
ara  known  as  nuea-porphyritet. 

Konmrs  or  Kuseii-merb.  a  variety  of  woollen 
doth,  diJRrinff  from  ordinary  hroad  cloth  hy  being 
woven  as  a  twOl  (see  Twill).  It  i«  ea^Iy  di^tin- 
gnished  from  the  common  cloth  by  tlie  iiiaironal 
ril)l>eil  apitearanoc  of  itM  ujiixt  i-idt>,  where  the  nap, 
not  heinff  raised,  allows  its  Htructure  to  be  seen. 
A  very  thia  fine  main  of  Keisegr  ii  eatlod  oassi- 
mere. 

■ertcb,  previous  to  bring  levelled  with  the 
fiMMl  bjr  Um  aUios  in  1806  tlw  moafe  important 


Iport  of  thaOimaat  witk  a  laigt  tnia  IB  tlw  tapNf 
of  cora,  is  dImtaA  «■  liko  easleni  ribeiv  «f  tke 

|>eninsulai  00  IIm  Steit  of   Kaffa  or  Y-nik^.*- 
wliich,  28  miles  long  and  3  to  2;3  widr.  .  -  na-r> 
tti*>  Si'a  of  A/ov  with  the  Black  Th"  ror: 

still  tuu  a  trade  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £-2l*»>.QU0 
annually  in  grain,  linseed,  leather.  6sh,  a.nd  cariave 
(all  oxported).  The  ransema  for  the  Greek  aad 
othar  antiqnitieB  discovered  ia  the  aeiAli  iiaiisif 
was  removed  to  the  Hermitace  at  St  Pneistoug 
after  having  been  partly  rifled  oy  the  alKed  soldian 
in  1855  (cf.  D.  Macphenwin.  A>-f"/uiti':i  nf  Kerttk, 
1857).  Two  and  a  half  mile?*  to  the  ^uth  of  the 
town  are  the  fortified  works  de>if!TB«d  to  proves' 
the  pa.<<sage  of  the  straits.  Kertch.  the  anriffit 
Pantirufxrum.  or  BosportUt  foaadsd  ia  tko  middit 
of  the  6tb  centoiy  by  Adotan.  was  tbo  caaftal  of 
the  aadeat  Idagdom  of  tto  Baeponis,  aad  anhaa- 
oaently  of  a  state  founded  by  the  son  of  Mithri- 
oates,  abont  100  B.C.  Prom  1318  to  U75  it  was 
a  depAt  of  the  Genoese ;  then  it  came  into  th^ 
bands  of  the  Turks :  and  finally,  in  1771.  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Ku.H.sians.  Fopu  with  the  aa|gh- 
bonring  Yeniknie  27,149. 

KcsteTCB*  Tub  Pabts  of.  Um  soatli-west 
dIvWoa  of  Liaeolaahira  (q.v.)u 

Kestrel,  or  \ViypHO\'ER  {Fnlro  UnnunrvItttV 
a  small  species  of  falcon  found  in  the  north  el 
Enropo  ia  tha  wanaer  moaths*  landoil  ia  tht 


Kestrels  ( /Wco  tinnunevlut) : 
l,tbsaals;^ttMaeiBls. 

soath  nil  the  year  ronnd^aad  particulari|y  abaad* 
ant  in  Spain.   In  Britaiaifcisooeof  tliaeoaimoncet 

birds  of  Drey,  though  its  nnmben  were  coasiderably 

reduced  oy  persecution  before  itx  h.innlp-^iii"o.  an'l 
its  ntility  as  a  check  on  the  too  rapid  multiplication 
of  mice  were  fully  ro(o;.'iiis*»d.  The  name  wind 
hover  refcrn  to  the  hini  >  ;,'iai«eful  habit  of  l>alnncinj{ 
itwlf  in  gale  or  calm,  n.-  some  other  birds  <I<->,  by 
a  sli^lit,  continuous  dapping  of  the  winra.  JelferiflB 
thus  tlcNcribes  the  meenanism  of  liovenng :  *  While 
hovering  there  are  several  fbroee  balanced :  firet, 
the  original  im}>etu9  onwards;  secondly,  that  of 
the  depressed  tail  dragginj;  and  Htojipinj;  that 
onward  course;  thirdly,  that  of  the  winp  in'.nfing 
downwards  ;  and  fourthly,  tliat  of  the  win^  a  little 
reversed  lM>ating  forwards,  like  liocking  water  with 
a  sctill.'  The  food  of  the  kestrel  consists  chiefly  of 
mice,  but  it  also  eats  insecla,  whieh  it  catcbii 
while  on  the  wing,  and  oeoasioBally  email  bird& 
It  rarely  builds  a  nest  of  its  own,  but  anpropriatce 
one  forsaken  by  another  bird,  or  lays  ii«  eggs  in 
any  ooaveaiont  cavity.    Tha  qggs  ars  cieaogr 
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wUtot  tUddy  mottled  with  reddish  brown,  or 
MBflBBM  OBBrely  nMkiish  brown.  The  adult  male 
BiWMnrm  abook  13  inelMa ;  the  prevailing  colour  is 
lb  pale  hrnwn  marked  with  black  ;  the  bead,  neck, 
ana  t^iil  are  blitixb  gray.  The  fenialo  in  larger 
than  tlje  inali'.  ainl  is  reddish  brown  with  ban*  of 
black.  The  Lesser  Kestrel  (F.  cenchris),  wiiich 
bos  occaaioDally  been  found  in  Britain,  closely 
resembles  the  common  species,  but  has  the  clawH 
white  instead  of  yellow.  The  common  iparrow- 
hawk  of  the  United  States  {F.  tpar9$rim)i»  also 
»  near  relative,  and  allied  ^peeiet  are  fonnd  in 
nearly  all  parte  of  the  world.  The  whole  ;;r()up  Ls 
sometimes  separated  off  from  Falco  uj«  a  ^ub  genua 
Tinnunculus. 

Keswick*  a  market-town  of  Cumberland,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Greta  and  tbo  Derwent,  16 
miles  NNW.  of  Ambleside,  and  by  a  branch -line 
(1865)  18  W.  of  Penrith  jnnctioQ.  38  SSW.  of 
Carlisle.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  are  wooded 
Ciwtle  Head  and  beautiful  Derweutwater  (q.v.), 
wbiUt  to  the  north  towers  Skiihlaw  (.1058  feet). 
A  ureat  tourist  centre,  it  is  a  pleasant  little  place, 
lighted  with  the  electric  light  in  1^90,  and  poesess- 
ing  half-ardoaw  hoteli,  •  good  public  libran,-,  a 
recraatina  pmrod,  a  towB*MilI  (1813).  lead-pencil 
iiiainifactflnefi,  and  a  church  (IH.'W),  lienides  the 
old  pamh  church  of  Crot*th\vaile,  J  mile  north, 
with  Soatli<y's  ^'rave,  l'o[>.  (ls;>li  2618}  (1881) 
8219 ;  (1891 )  3900.    .See  LxKh.  DISTRICT. 

■MBthdy*  ft  market-town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
WMtcni  sliora  of  Lake  fialaton.  118  milea  vaU 
8W.  ofPeeth.    Pop.  838S. 

Ket*  KoHKUT.  a  taiiiHT  of  Wj'mondliam,  in 
Norfolk,  who  nuHCHi  tlie  Ht&ndard  of  insurrection 
in  thut  county  in  July  1549.  The  cause  of  the 
outbreak  was  a  widespread  di«atillfaction  of  the 
eonntry-people  against  Uie  mntry.  Sixteen  thou- 
sand men  gatliered  round  Ket,  who  raised  his 
mimic  throne  Iwneath  the  '  Oak  of  Reformation ' 
on  Mou«hold  Hill.  overliMiking  Norwich.  This 
ritv  \va»  twice  i'U|itniwl  by  the  reln^Is ;  on  the 
►  ••.  (iti.i  (>tr.i-<iori  tlifv  held  it  until  thev  wi-re  driven 
out  by  the  Karl  of  Warwick,  and  com|K'll<'<!  to  fight 
a  luattle,  in  which  Ket  was  defeated  and  captiiK'd. 
Ue  waa  aftonraida  haogad  afc  Horwich.  The 
iiiwifiBeUon  nevw  had  mmn  Uma  m  local  ugniH- 
emnc«.  See  the  Bar.  F.  W.  RmmUI*  KM't 
ReMlion  (1800). 

K«tcll«  a  broa4l,  utrongly-bnilt  vessel  of  two 
masts- vU.  the  main  and  mtaen,  fomerly  mach 
oaed  for  eanying  nortara,  and  callM  *lMNno*k«teh. 

Ketch,  .Iack.  .See  ExKcimoH. 

Ketdiap*  or  Catsup,  is  a  name  given  to 
evtain  sauce*  mach  valued  for  flavoaring  soups, 
meats,  fish,  Ac  It  may  be  prepared  from  a  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  but  tne  ketchups  in  most 
ordinanr  use  are  those  tniul''  from  comiri'in  niu'«h- 
rooms  {Agaririu  mrnpfstris],  \mrip«'  waltuit-H,  nnd 
rijK)  tomat4ies.  The  fniit  or  Vf^ptablf  in  f!i7»t 
broken  or  bruised  with  salt,  and  nllowetl  to  stand 
for  about  twenty-four  hoim  to  extract  the  juice; 
tho  inieo  mtai  then  he  eipiMiiiil»  pat  into  •  pan, 
aad  Mllad  wMi  aupropriate  aeaMimiiga  imtil  H  is 
TCdttee<l  to  ahont  iialf  the  qnantity.  It  should  b<' 
aHoweil  to  cool  liefore  it  b  bottled,  and  then,  if 
ti}.'btly  corke<l,  will  keep  for  yean. 

lirtoncM.   See  AcKTOVES. 

Ketterlns*  »  market  town  of  Northampton- 
shire, 75  miles  NNW.  «if  I^ndmi  h\  r:ul  1  ln» 
parirth  church,  dating  fn>in  alnnit  iirni  n'^luri  d 

in  1862,  is  a  line  Perpend imlar  stnirtnt.-.  >\itli 
tower  and  spire.  A  town-hall  and  com  exchange 
van  Wit  in  1H63;  and  Kettering  has  also  a  frt>e 
mmamr-sehool,  waterworks  (1872),  and  manu- 
■Mtona  of  boot*  and  ahoea,  itaj-s,  plash,  bniahee, 


lie.  Till'  charter  for  the  market  woj*  given  by 
Henry  111.  in  1227  to  the  monks  of  Peterboronga. 
Pop.  (1861)5845  ;  (1881)  11,003;  (1891)  18,454. 

Kettledrum.        Dui  m 

Kenpcr*  the  upper  division  of  the  Triansic 
Syatem  Tq*v.). 

KcWf  *  village  in  Snitey,  6  miles  W.  of  Hyde 
Park  Conner,  and  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Thames, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of 
Beven  arches,  built  1789  and  free*!  1873.  Foremo*.t 
amon^  objects  of  interest  at  Kew  lue  the  lioyal 
Botanic  Gardens  and  Arboretum,  containing  mag- 
nificent collections  of  plant*  and  fem»,  both  native 
and  exotic,  and  of  tTMS  Md  shrubs.  Established 
in  1760  by  the  mother  of  George  III.,  and  made 
a  national  institution  in  1R40,  the  gardens  now 
extend  o\er  70  nr  ren,  ami  llie  arlK>retum  178  acres, 
and  the  aiiniml  i  i -t  of  keeiiiiiK  tlu  m  np  amounts 
t«  alwut  £20,tX)0.  In  1X82  there  were  1,244,167 
visitors  to  toe  gardens,  whilst  on  Whit  Monday 
1890  it  was  computed  that  nearly  loo.ooo  perMHM 
wefo  admitted.  In  addition  to  numerous  hot- 
houses and  conservatorie*.  the  principal  features 
are  a  palm  honsc  .382  feet  by  100  and  66  feet  high  ; 
a  temperate-house  of  the  wime  hei^-ht,  occnnyinp 
three-lonrtim  of  an  acre  ;  three  niiisenniH  ;  a  u\.Un- 
atory  ;  the  North  gallery,  containin;;  f.ket<  lie!«  from 
nature  taken  in  different  narts  of  the  Morld  ;  and 
the  Pagoda,  an  octagonal  ten-storied  building  163 
feet  high.  To  the  sonth-wert  of  the  gardens  is 
an  ohserratory,  chiefly  used  as  a  meteorologleal 
station;  here  are  kr)it  the  tliernioincter  and  other 
meteorological  urn!  inii;.;netiiHl  in-tnunentf>  which 
serve  a.^  ^landanlH  for  tl)i'  L  iiiteil  Kingdom. 
Close  to  the  northern  entrance  '\»  Kew  I'aJace, 
fonncrly  a  favourite  residence  of  George  III., 
and  of  Queen  Charlotte,  who  died  there.  In  tho 
drareh,  mflt  in  1714.  and  snbsequently  enlarged, 
is  an  organ  pref>ent«d  by  Georee  IV.,  and  said  to 
have  been  vi^ed  hy  Handel.  The  late  Duke  and 
Duche*s  of  CanibridL'e  are  buried  in  the  vaults, 
and  in  the  churchyard  adjoining  are  the  graves  of 
Gainsborough,  the  painter,  and  two  h.-^.s  known 
artists,  Meyer  (George  llL's  miniatnre-paiuter) 
and  ZoBany.  Sir  Peter  Ldy  «aoo  lived  on  tiM 
Green.    Pop.  about  2000. 

KewatlB.  See  Keewattn. 

Ke'WC«naw  Point-,  a  peninsnU  of  MicMgu 
(q.v.),  projecting  into  Lake ooperior,  and  co-exten- 
sive with  Keweenaw  eoanty  (880  sq.  nu ;  pop. 
4270).    It  is  famed  for  its  copper-minen. 

Key*  Music,  the  series  of  notes,  or  scale, 
in  wmen  modem  musk  is  written.  Each  note  on 
the  suve  maar  fsm  tho  fonie  or  fcenmie  of  a  scale, 
which  hi  called  after  the  name  or  that  note  (see 

Mt'sic).  .'\  piece  is  Haid  to  !><■  in  vneh  and  nuch  a 
key  when  that  key  pre<k>niirinte;>  tliroughout  ;  and 
the  tonic  hnnnony  of  the  ke\  i?<  uUn  a\  -  to  he  found 
at  the  ch*e  of  the  piece,  urHet*«  it  lemls  t«»  home 
further  movement.  It  is  held  by  many  that  enrh 
of  Uie  varioDS  keys  has  a  character,  or  colour,  as 
it  is  termed,  of  its  own.  In  connection  with 
music,  the  name  key  in  aUo  given  to  the  levers  by 
which  the  pianoforte,  organ,  &c.  are  pl*y«»d  ;  to 
the  levers  on  wind  instruments  for  opening  or 
ehming  certain  of  the  Bound-holc»;  and  to  the 
wrest  uf^d  for  tuning  the  pianoforte,  drum,  &c. 

Key,  Francis  Soott,  anthor  of  'The  Star- 
fpangfed   lianner.'  was  bom  in  Maryland,  9th 

.^n-Mivt  I7f*0,  practised  law  at  Frederick  Cil.\  and 
at  \\  lu-hiiigton,  and  Itecaine  di-Htiii  t  attorney  (<ii 
tlic  Ih-lri'M  of  (\dum)>ia.  It  was  dnrinji  the  Uriti-h 
inva^'ion  in  IHU,  at  the  attaek  on  Italtunoro,  which 
he  witn<-*M-d  fnim  an  Eui^li^h  nianof  w.ar,  that 
Key,  after  watching  through  the  gray  dawn  to 
see  which  flag  floated  over  the  immpam  «f  Fort 
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)i«B«nnr,  mote  tibe  wonb  wliidt  b&ve  kept  bin 
name  nJive.    H«  iH«d  llth  Januaiy  1843.  A 

collection  of  hU  i'"-«>:n^  appeared  In  1857.  There  b 
a  liaiulsoiiie  iiiomiinciit  hy  Story,  erected  at  the 
expf  n.ne  of  .James  Lick,  at  Sun  l'"raiicisco. 

Mcy,  Thomas  Hswirr  (1799-1876),  bead- 
tnafit«r  of  Univeroity  College  School  and  professor 
ol  Comparative  Grammar  ia  University  College. 
LoDdou,  wan  einnient  as  a  Latin  philologist  and 
author  of  a  Lafi?t  C^mwmar  tadttikLtglm-Eti^fyk 
Dictionary  (uew  e*l.  188S). 

Key  or  Kel  IslandHi  a  small  group  in  the 
Eaat  IndisB.  lying  8.  of  Dateh  New  Gotaea  and 
NE.  of  Timor,  oonriRts  of  Great  Key,  Little  Key, 

and  «omo  Hinaller  Lslets.  Total  area.  680  ili. 
Pop.  about  2U,U(X),  Malaya  ami  ^Mfmos;  Uuee- 
fourths  on  Great  Key.  This  i-,  a  loni;  narrow 
ialand,  stretchin>T  north  to  south,  volcanic  in 
origin,  and  with  a  rocky,  billy  surface  that  rises 
to  nearly  300O  feet.  LitUe  Key,  rituated  to  the 
west  of  Great  Key,  is  of  eoial  formatioD,  and 
ilM  low;  it  ia  said  to  hare  made  its  appearance  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  19th  omtury  dnrin;,'  an  earth 
quake  disturbance.  All  the  isliui  !-  ;  ro  covered 
with  dense  Jungle.    Valuable  tiinlter  Ls  the  chief 

Jrodurt.  tjsliing  is  tbe  chief  occui>atioM  ;  and 
iche-de-imr  is  gathered.  The  group  \\m  been  in 
the  bands  of  the  Dutch  since  1645.  See  G.  Langen 
in  Proc  Bop,  Otog.  Soe.  {im)t  and  Scot,  Gwa, 
Mag.  (1888  and  1«0).— The  islets  «f  tbe  Balnina 
group  in  North  AmoHcn  arc  called  gemsraQykeyh 
or  cays  ( Span. ,  '  rocks '  or  '  rtjcfii. '). 

Heyne«  St,  a  bdy  viiigin  said  to  have  lived 
about  490,  whose  name  Murirea  io  an  old  chuteb 
in  Cornwall  near  Liakewrd,  and  still  more  so  in  ita 

famoos  well  Whichever  of  a  newly-marripcl  pair 
fitst  drinks  of  its  water  will  bear  rule  tlirou<;hout 
their  life  together.  All  the  world  knows  from 
8out!i(-y'8  ballatl  thft  story  of  tlio  liride  who  out- 
witted lier  hualiand  hy  takiiit;  a  Ixittle  to  church. 
The  well  is  mentioned  liy  Fuller  and  Carew,  but 
the  render  will  find  fuller  detmls  in  Cyrus  Kedding's 
JttuMr(t(,ul  Ilifierar,!  nfr,.r,iwu!l  (1842). 

Keyn,  rowEu  ok  rut.   .-h-c  Votz. 

Key  West*  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
Monroe  county,  Florida,  is  situated  oo  tbe  island 
of  Key  West  (Span.  Cayo  Huew,  *Bone  Reef'),  60 
miles  8W.  of  C^  Sable.  It  is  a  coral  island,  7 
miles  long,  2  to  3  wide,  and  nowhere  more  than  1 1 
feet  al>ovo  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  -rood 
harlxjur,  defended  by  a  cascmated  brick  fort;  and 
the  building  include  a  custom-house,  barracks, 
and  a  marme  hunpital.  Tbe  exports  are  salt, 
turtle,  sponges,  fruits  and  vcg^ctables,  and  cigars. 
Dangerous  reefs  make  tlie  business  of  salvage  ira- 
poitaat.  ^e  warm  and  equable  climate  attracts 
oonaamptives.  The  place  was  a  great  military  an<l 
naval  centre  during  the  war  with  Spain  in  IS98. 
Pop.  {  ISTU)  .T<il(J  :  (  issu  )  9S!)i)  ;  (  mM)  I  18,085. 

Khabarovl&a^  at  thu  junction  of  the  Vssuri 
with  the  Amur,  is  the  capital  of  the  Maritime 
inre  (q.v. )  of  Siheria.    Poj).  30,000. 

_  Ktiairpurt  the  chief  town  of  Kliairpur  s-lat*,  in 
Bind,  stands  among  mar^^hcs  ahout  l.'t  niih.-*  K.  of 
the  Indus.  It  was  once  a  very  important  city. 
Pop.  7000.— Area  of  sUte,  6109  sq.  Du  ;  pop.  (1801 ) 

1.3!  037,  mostly  Mohammedans. 

liliaiiid.  See  Mosaylima,  Cauf. 
Kfeallft  See  Calif. 

KbanMt  reforming  chief  of  tbe  Bamang- 
wato  in  the  Becbuanaland  (fj.v.)  Protectorate,  was 
horn  iti  1846,  and  on  a  vLsit  to  Kn^^'hinil  in  l>i'.)."i 
secure«l  recugnition  f<»r  hi.siitringent  regulations  for 
ezelonon  of  aloohol  and  mainteuatice  of  order. 

orKHAMAsiN.  SeeEaypf. 


Khnn,  a  title  of  Monjjolian  or  Tartar  soverei^« 
and  ni(h]e,-,.    A  kAanaie  la  a  principality,    if  »»«n 
also  a  name  for  Curavausenu.  See  Caratak. 


 ,  or  CaNDEI.««h,  a  district  on  tbe 

nortbem  edge  of  the  Deccan,  in  I'^jinkiy  IVewi- 
dency,  lies  Koutli  of  the  Nerhudda  and  e.-ist  <.t 
Baroda,  and  is  intereected  by  the  Tapti  river. 
Aiea,  10p907  aq.  n. ;  popu  1,4(10,851. 

Khanla.  (^'axea. 
liliarasiiu  Sc«i  Khiva. 

Kharkoffy  capital  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Kharkoff,  and  one  of  the  chief  towm  of  the 
Ukraine,  is  by  rail  312  miles  NW.  of  TiiKanru^ 
Lii  I  4<)."i  S.  hy  \V.  of  .Mo,scow.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop  and  of  a  university,  with  four  faculties 
and  about  QUO  studente.  Attached  to  tbe  univer- 
sity (founded  in  1805)  are  an  observatory,  a  library 
of  51^000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  anat'xuioAl 
museum,  &c.  This  university  was  a  centt.  <  f 
Nihilist  movement.  The  chief  industrial  pn>.i)i.  is 
are  sugar,  soap,  candles,  felt,  hrandv,  tobacco,  and 
inin  ;  but  the  place  is  principally  celebrated  for  iu 
four  j,Teat  fairs,  at  two  of  which  (in  bon^s  and 
w(M>l )  t  ha  united  turnover  amounts  annually  to  tbe 
sum  of  nearly  £3,000.000.  Pop.  (1873)  87.000; 
(1885)  190,600.— The  govfrnmcnt,  situated  in  Little 
Russia.  Iisa  an  area  of  21, m.  m. ;  nop.  ( 1893) 
2.537,900,  principally  Little  Russians  and  ( ' 
It  forms  a  plat^u  of  roo<lerate  elevation,  seamed 
hy  tlie  deep  cut  river  course-s  of  tiie  affluents  of 
the  Don.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  area  is  arable 
land. 

Khartoum,  or  Khartum,  once  the  \\\o.*i  im- 
Dortaut  town  in  the  eastern  Soudan,  stands  nti  the 
low  tongue  of  land  between  the  Blue  and  the  \Vhito 
Nile,  just  above  their  junction,  445  miles  8W.  of 
Suakim  ( ri4  Berber ),  and  1625  S.  of  OsiTO,foUowinjr 
tlie  windings  of  the  Nile.  It  was  founded  under 
tbe  rule  of  Meheraet  Ali  (q.v.)in  1823.  and  !<i>..u 
became  a  place  of  cnmiiiercial  inijM>rtaM'  e,  anil  was 
made  the  capitJil  of  Eiiyitlian  Soudan.  A.-i  starting- 
pointand  terfnimi ;  <»f  caravans  to  tlie  interior,  it 
was  notoriouci  for  its  great  activity  in  the  dAve- 
tndd.  Ivoiy,  ostrich  feathecs,  guns,  and  tamarinds 
irara  t^bHt  aitieles  of  commerce.  It  sliared  tiie  evil 
fmtane  of  the  Soudan  (q.v. ) ;  and  General  Gordon 
(q.v.)  defended  it  against  the  forces  of  the  Mabdi 
(q.v.)  in  1894-85.  Two  days  before  the  rescue 
army  roaelicd  it  Khartonni  fell,  and  Gordon  wa-i 
aiaungst  the  slain  (26th  January  1885).  Pop.  then, 
about  60,000 ;  a  half  bcin;,'  Turk.i,  Greeks,  Q^iiaiM, 
Arabs,  and  Egyptian  craftsmen,  the  rest  lepiesept. 
ing  the  variedraees of  Eastern  Africa.  But Kliar^ 
toom  was  now  deserted  for  Omdnrman.  just  Ik  low 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  W  iv  the 
capital  of  tlie  Mahdiand  bis  i*uccex-or,  the  Kiialifa, 
till  the  ailvajice  of  Kitchener «»  force  in  islW.  On 
2d  September  the  der\  Lshe.-*  were  routed  and  the 
Khalifa's  power  broken  at  Oindurmau ;  and  two 
days  after,  the  British  and  Egyptian  flairs  were 
boiste«l  on  the  ruined  residency  where  Gordon  fell. 
The  population  of  Omdurman  was  believed  to  be 
100,000.  After  the  occupation  the 
was  restored  to  Khartoum. 


KhBfll  and  Jaliiti*  mm»,  %  district  in 

Asiiam  (area,  6157  sq.  m.  ;  pop,  197.904).  which 
forms  part  of  the  watershed  bet  ween  the  Itrahma- 
putra  and  the  Surma,  and  rises  in  a  series  of 
flttqt  like  plateaus.  The  rainfall  in  some  |Nirt<!  of 
the  district  is  enormous ;  tbeavera^  for  the  i«  ent  \ 
five  y«»ars  endinff  1881  was  489  inches.  In  1861 
SU3  inches  ( 306  in  July  alune )  are  leooided  to  have 
fallen.  For  ages  Bengal  has  bc««i  supplied  with 
limestone,  lime,  and  oranges,  and  sineo  1830  with 
potatoes,  from  this  district  t  and  coal  and  ifoa  oi« 
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exist,  bat  ooIt  tbe  latter  b  extraeted.  The  hm- 

puaL'e  of  the  KhwsU,  an  Indo  Cliinesc  raco,  '  lias  no 
aiialo>;y  elsewhere  in  the  whole  of  India;'  it  i» 
described  as  "  iimini^\  Ihihic  in  the  agglutinative 
8ta^'  The  |)i  inciplett  of  female  descent  and  female 
aomoiity  are  the  mmi  marked  among  tlieir  Hocial 
eutomt.     See  Daltoa'e  Ethtudog}/  qf  Bengal 

Khatinandn,  the  capitnl  of  Neiial,  !<tretches 
forabout  a  mile  north  from  the  conmuMirc  of  tho 
Baghniati  and  Vishuumati  rivenj.  It  roiiUiiii^  u 
f^reat  number  of  temples,  many  in  pagoda  shape, 
\%ith  roofs  of  brusH,  and  others  domea ;  but  the 
boinei  are  in  general  mean,  tbeir  eomfr-yards  filled 
with  rabMnh-heape,  and  the  ttieetB  aie  narrow  and 
filthy  in  tlio  oxtrcini'.  The  principal  building,'  Is 
the  imnien.se  u^ly  palace  of  the  Maharaia  ;  clowi  to 
it«  mcMlem  darbtir,  or  reception -r< Kim,  w  the  large 
military  council-chamber,  the  K6t,  where  in  1846 
moHt  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state  weie  BUMIKirrd. 
The  populntiun  is  about  50,000. 

Khaya,  a  uennn  of  tree*  of  the  natural  order 
Cedrolacca-.  The  Kassou  Khaye  of  Senegal  (A'. 
Hcnrgaleiuis),  one  of  the  mo«t  abundant  forest- 
trees  in  that  part  of  AfricA,  attains  a  height  of 
eighty  or  one  hnndred  feet,  and  u*  much  valued  for 
its  timber,  called  eaileedra,  or  African  maliogany, 
which  is  reddish  ooloared,  very  hard,  daraUle,  and 
of  beantifnl  grain.  In  the  mamhy  eoast  regions 
of  Gambia  the  bark  i«  a«lminL8tered  in  the  cure 
of  fever,  and  C'aventon  hm  extracted  an  alkaloid 
which  has  been  Buggcsteil  a«  a  cheap  Kuhwtitute 
for  Quimia,  a  product  of  the  bark  of  HorUa  brazil- 

Khnyynm,  Omar.   See  Omab. 

Kh«i2arM.  See  Ciiazabs. 

lihedlve*  a  title  granted  in  1867  by  the  Sultan 
to  his  tributary  tlic  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  nince 
then  used  by  the  latter  a.s  hin  ofbcml  title.  The 
Vord  (pronounced  as  a  dissyllable)  Is  derivi-d  froni 
Persian  khiiiiv,  and  means  'sovereign.'  It  is  tliere- 
fore  a  more  dignified  title  than  tM  feraier  one  of 
tjw/i,  '  viceroy.' 

KfaerfiOIL,  or  CHKR.soy,  canital  of  the  Russian 
government  of  that  name,  HtAniiH  on  the  I)niej>er,  19 
milcM  from  itM  mouth  and  Ml  NE.  of  Odessa.  The 
town  was  laid  out  by  Triuce  Potemkin  in  1778  as  a 
port  for  the  coastmetion  of  ships  ef  war }  bntinafew 
yean,  owing  to  the  nnftTooralile  diaimeter  of  the 
river,  if  w.as  supplanted  by  Ode!«a  and  NilcolaiefT, 
Iwth  as  a  iliK-k  \anl  and  a  commercial  outlet.  It 
ba.s  a  lar_'i'  tra4le  in  timlM'r,  and  nianufm^t  lU' > 
•ua^,  tiill>i\s.  IxH'r,  and  toltacco.  Wool-cleansing  is 
an  imjpurt.'uit  industry.  At  Kherson  Potemkin  is 
lioriea*  and  John  Uxiward,  the  prison  reformer, 
4ied.  Pop.  (1871)  46,320;  ( 1898  )  67.811. -The 
fovemmeni  bordeia  on  the  Black  Sea,  having  the 
Ilnieper  for  its  eastern  boondaiy  and  the  Dniester 
for  its  western,  while  the  interior  is  watered  by  the 
Itni;.  Ingul,  &c.,  which  form  »«b«llow,  nalt  lag'HmH 
ff  xt  th<'  Hc.x  Tlie  soil  towanls  the  nouth  is  Hteri|>e- 
laod ;  in  the  uorili,  wlicre  it  touches  the  'black 
«aitll*  region,  it  is  mori^  fertile.     AfM|  S7,fil5 

SO.  m.  t  pop.  (1887)  2.728.&23.  There  are  seventy 
(leniiaB  (Swablaa)  eolonlea,  witii  abont  80,000 
fahaUtaals.  Agiieolture,  gardening,  and  cattle- 
brseding  are  the  chief  occnpati«ins ;  and  there  are 
iron-fuundrie)«.  corn  mills,  uiachine  fiuMorifx.  tan- 
neries, carriage  ■  works,  and  hrandy  -  ili.stillerie«. 
The  government  embraces  -i-Ncral  large  towns,  as 
KberKin.  Uilessa,  Nikolaieir,  Utcbakofl;  Yelisavet 
grmi,  Veanessask,  and  TlnspoL 

■klTB«  also  calleil  Kharv^m.  Khwar/zm.  or 
l^MKXJ  (anc.  Chontxmin),  a  khanate  of  Turke 
•Ian  in  central  Asia,  li'-s  hot  ween  .37  4.">'  -44'  .TO' 
JS.  lak  and  AO*  l&'-4i3*  K.  long.,  and  contains 


ahont  25,000  sq.  ni.,  the  snrfisee  being  mostly  a 

aandy  de»ert,  with  many  fertile  tracts  scattered 
over  it.  It  is  Ijounded  on  the  N.  I>y  the  KuMsian 
territory  and  Sea  of  Aral,  K.  by  the  khanate  of 
Bokhara,  S,  by  Persia,  and  W.  by  the  CaHpian 
Sea.  The  chief  oasis,  in  which  the  capital  Kniva 
w  situated,  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus 
or  Amu-Daria  for  200  miles  along  itf<  banks,  and 
is  watered  by  artificial  canak  supplied  from  that 
river,  to  which  it  entirely  owes  it*  fertility.  The 
inhuliitcd  area  is  about  5000  fuj.  m.  The  |Mipulation 
has  lieen  e**timat€<l  to  Cimsibt  of  *2«)0,tK»0  wttled 
iiiliulatant-s  and  nearly  a«  many  nomuds.  Amongst 
them  are  Uzbegs,  Ivarakalpaks,  and  Turkomans 
(all  Ural-Altaic),  Aryan  Sarts  and  Tajiks,  prob- 
ably the  original  iakabitante  of  Khiva*  and  KixD- 
bashea,  mnetly  liberated  Fenian  alaveSi 

Khiva  in  ancient  times  was  nomiiully  subject 
to  the  Seleucidie ;  Hubneriuently  it  formed  a  part 
of  thi'  kiii^^doms  (if  IWicttia,  Parthia.  Pcrsi.-i,  ami 
the  Califatc,  and  Wcaiiu'  an  independent  monarchy 
in  1(X('2  under  a  lateral  branch  of  tlie  Seljuk  ilyna«ty. 
The  Kill  vans,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the 
Clionu<mian.s,  after  conqoering  the  greatest  part 
of  Persia  and  nortb-westem  Afehanistea,  were 
obliged  to  sQcenmb  to  Hm  Moguls,  under  Genghis 
Khan,  in  1221.  In  1370  Khiva  came  into  the  bunds 
of  Tiniflr.  Tirnftr'n  det«cendant«  were  sulxlue<l  in 
1511  bv  Shahy  ]5ei,'  (callal  Sheil>ani  Mehemmeil 
Khan  by  western  writer*),  chief  of  the  I'zlwgw,  a 
Turkifth  tribe,  and  bis  Hnccessors  ruled  over  Khiva 
till  the  end  of  the  bSth  ceutur)*,  when  they  were 
supplanted  by  Kirghiz  and  Karakalpak  princes, 
and  from  the  lieginnins  d  the  19th  century  by 
the  Kungrat  branch  of  the  Uxbegs.  Ever  since 
the  Kiis.siniis  entere<l  central  Ania  thoy  Imve  com- 
plaine<l  that  the  Khivans  fostered  relM'llion  among 
their  Kirghiz  Hubjects,  and  plunderetl  their  cara- 
vans. In  1717  Peter  the  Great  endeavoured  to  c<m- 
quer  Khiva,  but  was  defeated,  and  in  1839  the 
attempt  was  leainred  to  tbe  Caur  Nicholas,  with 
no  better  sneoess.  war  may  be  said  to  have 
recommenced  when  new  Russian  fort«  in  1S(!9  and 
1871  were  fonndeii  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  ls7:i  (hat  n  great  ellort 
wan  made  linaily  to  crush  Kliiva.  To  ditninish  the 
diHiculties  of  crossing  the  deserts  the  Ru-ssi.-ui  force 
was  divide<I  into  live  colunms,  each  alntut  3U(M 
strong,  to  approach  Khiva  by  dilTerent  nmtOS. 
After  enduring  with  admirable  fortitude  graat 
privations  and  fatigue,  the  Ramians  entered  IChiva 
on  the  lOtli  iif  .huie.  The  khan  ngreed  to  pay  a 
>\'ar  indemnity  and  to  cinle  to  llokliara  the 
Kliivan  jMi.s?*es-iiiii^  mi  the  right  bank  nf  the  Arnu- 
Itariiv.  Shoiilv  afterwards,  however,  these  pos- 
sessions, inclu<linL'  the  seat  of  tlie  KanUcalpaks 
near  the  emboucliures  of  the  Oxos.  were  inoor* 
,  itorated  with  Russian  territory,  and  now  Kiiil- 
(  Ivum  and  the  annexed  part  of  Khiva  form  the 
<  Russian  government  of  Amo-T>ariH,  with  an  area 
of  30,8*20  sq.  m.,  luid  an  estiiuatc.l  pop  of  HiO.»5<)0. 
The  rest  of  Khiva  is  ruled  l.y  the  khan,  under 
Uussian  suzerainty.— Khiva,  the  rapiial  «ii  tltc 
khanate,  is  on  the'  Hazveti  Peblivan  Canal,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  great  oasis.  It  consists 
almost  entiiely  of  eartb-littts,  not  ezeq^ias  the 
residenee  of  fht  kbaa,  the  only  brick  bnildings 

l>eing  three  niosqMe,  aashod,  and  n  camvnnsar.ii 

Pop.  20,000.  Otbertowns  are  Yenghi  l  rgenj,  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  khanate,  and  Kungrat, 
not  far  from  the  Aral.  Bee  works  by  VaMiltdry 
( Kumabv  ( I876i),  Btomm  (Eng.  trans.  1886k 

and  l.  ins'lell  (1885). 
!     lilioi,  a  town  in  the  Persian  province  of  Aier* 

I'ijun.  on  the  highway  lH'tvM>en  Er/eroum  and 
Talifi/,  whieh  lies  7.')  miles  tu  the  SE.  Mere  Seliu» 
I.  defeated  liie  I'ei^ijiiis  in  a  ;.'reat  balfle  in  l.)14. 

The  surroiuuiing  district,  which  is  a  fertile  pla(«au« 
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yields  grain,  fruit  («ipedallj  imilbmimK  tad 

colton.    Pop.  '2o,0U0. 

Khoikhoi.   See  Hottemtots. 

Khojend*  a  walled  town  of  llusiiian  Turke:«tan, 
oa  the  bir-lhiria,  75  miles  B.  by  W.  of  Khokaiid, 
•nd  160  E.  by  N.  of  Samarcaud.  It  staada  iu 
the  tnidBt  of  gard^,  and  mmufadwio  •Uk.  At 
one  time  independent,  it  wtm  alterafttely  in  tiie 
liands  of  the  emit*  of  Boklinra  iiml  Khokand  until 
tlie  KuMiaaa  Mixed  it  in  lb6u.    Pop.  36,UU0. 

KlnfeMldf  onee  *  khtnate  of  ^tlteetan,  ex- 
teadillg  east  of  64*  long,  over  the  whole  of  the 
ttpp*r  wwin  of  the  Jaxartes  or  Sir-r>aria.  But 
long  jjrevioiw  to  the  coiiiiiit^n  ial  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Khokand,  in  18(kS,  the  khanate  bad 
been  confined  to  an  area  of  xtine  'VJ.UOO  sq.  m. 
In  1875  a  reI*ellion  against  the  khan,  who  was 
already  practically  a  Rnasion  vumI,  led  to 
RuMian  inlarventiioii.  After  ft  ttaie*  •tnui^s  the 
imimdiftte  rMralt  wo  liie  amicttlioa  to  Kim  of 
■11  the  territory  of  Khokand  lyine  north  of  the  Rir- 
Diaria.  Now  die  whole  khanate  lonnn  tho  Russian 
gorernment  of  Ferghana  (q.v. ),  ii  immf  under 
wUck  Khokaiiil  was  famous  tbrougbout  the  East 
dining  the  middle  ages.  The  town  of  Khokand 
has  54,000  inhahnants. 

Khonsar*  or  Khunsar,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  tho 
proviaee  of  Irak  Ajemi,  80  milee  NW.  of  Ifi);iii;ui, 
and  on  the  route  Irom  that  city  to  Hama/i^ti. 
Ptopu  19;O0Qi 

Khorassan*  the  krigcst  prnvinee  of  P<  i>ia, 
bordering  on  Afghanistan,  c^jntaini  ahoat  210,000 
aq.  m.,  of  which  nearly  one  third  la  ft  fiat  aalt 
waatet  of  the  remainder  a  laige  portfaw  eon- 
aiate  of  plains  of  abifting  aand.  The  fertOe  dis- 
tricts are  in  the  north,  where  the  high  range  of 
the  Elburz  croBsea  the  province,  throwing  out 
spurti,  and  funning  a  nioantainouH  district,  abound- 
ing witii  fertilf^  and  well -watered  valleys.  Arti- 
licial  fertilisation  by  moans  of  <unal>*  wa.-<  liere 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  ancient  tituef,  but 
the  inceasaot  disturbances  which  have  unsettled 
the  diatriet  lor  the  laat  thonaaod  years  have 
almost  put  an  end  to  tlds  mtera.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  grain,  cotton,  bUk,  hemp,  tobacco,  aro- 
matic and  medicinal  plant.<<,  fniitw,  wine,  Halt,  gold, 
silver,  and  jireoiou.-*  slone.M,  e*ipecially  turnnnisi-H, 
also  camels,  horHes,  and  ansei*.  The  chiet  towns 
are  Meshed,  the  capital,  Nishapnr,  Kwtfhaff, 
Bhahrud.  Khaf,  Kain,  and  Tebbee^ 

Khoraasan  means  in  andeot  Fenian  eeutteanU^ 
and  u  said  to  have  extended  over  all  central 
Asia  in  the  north,  to  the  Helmund  on  the  S.,  to 
the  Pamir  on  the  E. ,  and  to  the  Caspian  on  tlic  \V. 
After  the  conrinest  of  the  Aralw  the  country  b<  yond 
the  t)xu!i  liccame  a  poHaes.sion  of  the  imniauide 
dynastv,  whilst  Kharasm  (the  modem  Khiva)  was 
taken  oy  Ute  Seljuks.  Herat  and  the  adjoining 
dietrietB  renaained  in  the  poaaeealoii  of  the  Timur- 
Idea,  though  sometlmca  rataken  hy  the  Penians, 
until  finally'  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Afghans. 
Khorn-xRan,  being  sitnute<i  on  llie  liigbway  of  the 
Tiirko  Tartar  inroads  into  the  west  of  Asia,  had 
ahvayr*  to  In'ar  the  brunt  of  pre<latory  hosts  coming 
from  Im-voiiiI  tin*  <  »xiif*,  and  its  chief  towns  repeat- 
eilly  »u tiered  dostruction.  Kecently  the  invasion 
htiH  come  from  the  weat;  and  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Knbhet  Moontaina,  together  with  the  oasis  of 
Merr,  inelading  the  middle  course  of  the  Heri-rud, 
have  been  annexrvl  by  Ilu.'<.i<ia,  See  MacGregor's 
Samtttve  of  u  J  uurneytkrough  Khonutan  { 1879) ; 
and  for  the  *  VeUed  Prophet  of  KhonuMB,'  aee 

MOKASNA. 

lUiorsabad.  See  Ninkvek. 
■iMtri.  SeeCBonon* 


Rhotailt  called  locally  Ilcui,  a  city  and  dis- 
trict of  eastern  Turkestan,  lyin^  at  the  nortbem 
base  of  the  Kuen-Lun  Mountains,  and  only  six 
miles  from  the  deaert.  The  distriet  ia  rickiB  (old 
and  jade,  mannbeturea  aOk,  and  exparta  allk  aCaC 
carpettt,  and  jade  ware.    Pop.  of  city,  40,000. 

lUtOrJa*  a  town  of  British  India,  lying  50  mite 
a  of  Heerut  and  50  SE.  of  Delhi,  is  the  chief 
«t<mMn^«t«.i  centre  in  the  diatriet  of  Bnlaadabahr. 
There  la  a  large  export  of  raw  eottoo  to  CJawapon 

and  Calcuttii.  Pop.  ( IMOl)  28,349,  chieHy  Pathana 
and  Baniyas.  The  laiter  have  bankinx  eslablish- 
meuth  ail  over  India.  Tliey  are  JaiDB  IB  loligloa, 
and  uwu  a  tine  modern  temple. 

KhPltwtan  ( &nc.  Susiana ),  a  province  of  Persia, 
hAving  Pars  and  the  Penian  Gulf  on  the  aoath,  la 
dividM  into  two  afanoat  equal  portions — ^the  one, 
the  north-elist,  very  hilly,  tlie  other,  the  south we.*t, 
so  level  as  to  be  almost  a  utagnant  «.ea  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  an  arid  wai*te  in  summer.  Khnzistan 
contains  extensive  pastoral  districts,  on  which  va»t 
herds  of  cattle  are  reaiad.  and  abonds  in  soil  fitted 
for  liee,  maiae.  eottoo,  aogar-eane,  indigo.  Under 
the  rale  of  the  ealifa  Khnzlataa  was  one  of  the  riehtat 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  AhwAz,  the  capital, 
acquired  world-wide  reputation  for  its  sngar, 
carpet*«,  and  silk  manufai  tnres.  \Vith  the  down- 
fall of  the  califate  of  R-igdatl  Khuzi.'^tan  ceased 
to  l>e  a  rich  province  ;  the  highway  of  com  mere*  on 
the  I^Ardn  was  shut  up,  and  has  lieen  only  reoeat^y 
reopened,  flee  KAbi^h, 

Khybor  Passi,  the  great  northern  militarj-  road 
liftween  the  Punjab  arid  Afghani.'<tan,  winds  in  a 
north-westcily  direction  for  .^3  miles  Itetween  the 
projecting  spurs  of  two  enclosing  ranges  of  hills. 
The  passu  merely  the  bed  of  a  narrow  watercourse, 
and  varies  in  width  from  150  yards  to  20,  thou|^ 
in  one  place  it  is  only  '10  feet  or  leea.'  It  la 
liable  at  times  to  be  saddenly  floo4le<I.  The  moun- 
tains on  either  side  are  in  many  niaces  perpendicular 
walls  of  smooth  rock,  and  can  iie  i  liiiil>t«(  nnly  in  a 
few  places;  they  vary  in  height  fmm  1401  to  :{;>73 
feet.  Over  tho  rougfiest  parts  of  the  na^M  art i lien- 
has  to  be  dragged  by  men.  The  Khy  i>er  Pa.'^s  baa 
l>een  the  keyot  the  adjacent  regions  in  either  diree- 
tion  from  the  daya  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Ita?^ 
ing  the  Afghan  wars  of  ISMMf  H  waa  twiee 
tniven*f'<l  hy  a  Britl-*h  arniv.  in  spite  of  an  obstinate 
defence  by  the  natives.  Tlie  lirst  fighting  in  the 
Af^'liaii  war  of  1,S78  K(l  \v;i.h  in  forring  an  entrance 
into  this  pass.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  treat  v  of 
Gandaniak(  1879)  that  the  Anglo-Indian  authorTtiea 
were  in  future  to  have  full  control  of  this  pasa. 

Klachta*  or  Kiakrta,  a  town  of  the  Russian 
proviiH  O  of  Transbaikalia  in  Siberia,  stands  on  a 
tril>utary  of  the  .Selenga,  165  miles  8E.  from 
Irkutsk,  and  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  being 
only  se|tarate<l  by  a  piece  of  neutral  ground.  or 
200"yaids  liroad,  from  the  (  hinese  town  of  Maima- 
tchin.  The  plaoe  atands  iu  a  deaolate  valley,  and 
along  with  two  other  aetllemepte,  one  10  mUea,  the 
other  2 J  miles  distant,  has  a  population  of  9000 
iiihabitants.  Kiachta  was  ap{ioint«d  by  the  treaty 
of  Nertchinsk  in  I6>f9  the  sole  trading  plaor 
lietween  China  and  Utissia;  but  down  to  172^  tb« 
funeral  trade  did  not  flourish  much,  because  the 
imperial  croM'n  reserved  the  fur  trade  as  a  mon<^ly 
in  Its  own  hands.  From  1727  celebrated  fairs  were 
held  here  in  December,  when  Roaaian  fori  mad 
cotton,  cloth,  and  leather  were  exchanged  for  tea, 
silk  gnoilr,,  ^c.  Ibit  since  the  treaty  of  Peking 
( lH(j<) ),  when  the  treaty  ports  of  China  were  thrown 
ojven  t^o  Uu^vsiaii  veswls  and  tiiide  wh-  <ieilar«^i 
legitimate  all  along  the  KuiuiO- Chinese  frouiier,  tlie 
trade  at  KUichUi  has  declined.  The  Russian  goods 
are  \'alued  at  £5U0.0U0  a  year,  the  Chinese  at 
£2,000,000. 
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■tangsl,  KlaBfi^sn,  prarineM  of  China  ( q.  v.)- 

KiaoM;liaa,  or  Kiau-chow.  a  pott  i<n  tlio 
•oath  side  of  the  Peninaulft  of  Bhan-tung  in  China, 
leued  by  Gemwav  in  18M.  The  liar  hour  is  MU:d 
with  Mad,  bat  Mvantogeoasly  BiUtatad.  In  »nd 
*  the  town  live  200,000  aoals. 


Kiddt  William,  pirate,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, bom  probably  At  Gieeooek,  and  u  sapiHwed 
to  navn  been  the  ton  of  a  worthy  Corenantinf? 

lainirter  who  woe  put  to  the  torture  of  the  Im^iI, 
and  who  died  in  lff79.  The  lail  went  «'nrly  to  f*»M, 
eaw  niQch  hard  service  privat<»ennj,'  a^rainst  ilie 
French,  and  gained  a  high  reputAtion  for  stubborn 
coura^,  and  in  1G91  a  rewiu^l  of  £150  from  the 
council  of  New  York  city.  At  this  time  the 
American  colonies  were  suppoeed  to  be  neata  of 
pimtea  who  infested  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Coote, 
Bart  of  BelUunont,  wan  nent  ont  by  William  111.  an 
goremor  of  New  York  .and  MamachosettA  with 
special  instructions  to  supprej*  (lie  pc«t.  A  ship  of 
30  ffun"  WW  fittril  out  by  a  privntfl  company  in 
London  and  given  to  Kidd,  who  was  furnisned, 
nioreorer,  not  only  with  the  usual  letters  of  marque, 
bat  with  commissions  under  tfae  gnat  seal  both 
to  aet  against  the  Ftendi  and  to  seGge  jdratea.  In 
Jannary  1897  he  reached  Mrnla>;nAcar,  the  chief 
raidezvona  of  the  pirate-*,  but  oru  louj;  iiij*<juiotinR 
reports  roa*^!!^!  Kn^'lan  l  that  ('ai)tain  Kidd  was 
playin;;  the  nume  of  pirate  hittiH^'If.  Aft«r  a  two 
J farn'  cruim*  he  retumwl  to  the  West  Indie*,  and 
a  few  monttis  later  had  the  t«merity  to  go  to 
BoilaB  without  seoniing  himself  bv  a  satisfactory 
■nib  eondiMit  In  apita  of  the  he  If  pnmiiini  that 
hod  been  mode  him  he  wae  arrwted  and  sent  to 
England,  where  he  was  tried  for  piracy  and  the 
niarder  of  one  of  his  men.  Of  the  latter  clinrj:ce  he 
was  formally  found  i;uilty,  and  han^l  at  Exocu 
4ion  Dock,  London,  24th  May  1701,  protesting  his* 
innocence  to  the  la^U  He  had  buned  a  ntore  of 
treasnre  on  Gardiner'a  Island,  off  Long  Island, 
whieh  was  reeorered  and  seiied,  amonnung  with 

what  vrnj*  found  eldpwliore  to  £14,000. 

^  Ml(ldemiill.4t^r«  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borouj{h  and  market-town  of  Worcestershire, 
situated  on  the  Stoor  4  niileK  al>ove  its  junction  with 
tlie  Severn,  and  14^  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Worcester, 
131 NW.  of  London.  It  u  a  bnsy,  thriving-looking 
place,  diiefly  noteworthy  on  aeoonnt  of  ita  carpet- 
manufacture  (nee  CARPKT8),  which  wa.»  fn-vt  otuli 
lished  here  in  1735.  Worsted  spinning;  and  dvrin;,' 
are  aI>*o  carricil  on.  Richard  Baxter  wa«  for  four- 
teen yearn  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  there  is  a  Htatuo 
<d  him  ( 1875).  An  illustrious  native  was  Sir  Row- 
land Hill ;  a  marble  wtatue  of  him  was  erected  in 
1881  ata  cost  of  £  I  TO).  Among  the  public  building's 
ore  the  parish  church.  Early  English  toFerpeodieular 
la  style,  with  a  noble  pinnacled  tower;  a  Renais- 
sance town-hall  (1877),  a  com  exrhan^'p  ( Is'."),  a 
free  librar>',  and  a  free  gramniar  sciiool,  fnuiidod  in 
I6S7.  Kifid*'!  inin^tor  wa«  incorjK>mted  !W  a  muni- 
cipal boron^li  by  t'liarles  1.,  and  sinrc  1H.T2  returns 
one  memlier  to  twrliament.  roitulation  of  the 
entire  {Nirish,  wbieh  includes  Lower  Milton  or 
8touri«rt,  ( 18D1 ) 96W  t  ( I8SI ) 20,805 ;  (1881 )  3 1 .033. 
Municiiwil  borough  ( 1881  )  24,2:o  ;  ( IStH  )  '.M.HO.l. 

lUdnappIng:*  the  uMuction  Hperially  of  cliil- 
dren ;  the  wordliein>;  derive«l  from  kul,  slang  for 
*a  ehild,'  and  nap  or  nab,  cant  for  *  to  ttcize.'  The 
law  of  the  subject  is  given  at  Abdi  ci  io.n  ;  the 
^^^cf  J|dda^|^^^  freqnentlj  node  agunst 

■Mbie|'>l»C'ail.    See  Bkax. 
BMtaMJTit  two  glnnd.<<  having  for  their  fnnc- 
lioo  the  anntSoa  uf  the  urine.    The  human 


Fig.  L — Vertical  Section  of 

Kidney  : 
a.  irapn-muU  eaptule ;  M,  oorti- 
esl  MibsU&M  of  kidnar;  os, 
mednUsrjr  ratwtuce  of  kkliMy ; 
M,  tunla  albuipnca ;  tm,  tlM 
•tniu  or  pclvii ;  /,  the  aretv, 
"  toUsUsddw. 


Udaqra  ore  eitnated  in  the  region  of  the  loins, 
OM  «•  enah  aide  of  the  apiae,  and  are  imbedded 


in  a  layer  of  fatty  tiMM.  Their  form  ia  dia- 
tiaetiva^  They  possess  a  convex  outer  border 
and  a  ooneave  inner  liorder,  tlie  extremities  are 
somewhat  onIar;;<>d,  and  the  Olgaa  as  a  wholo  it 

Con)i>rt>n>ied  frmn  Iw/fure 
backwanis.  'I'lic  Ji\  er- 
age  length  of  each  kid- 
nm  is  a  little  more  than 
4  uaehee.  and  its  usual 
weight  ts  from  4  to  6 
ounces.  The  left  Idd* 
ney  is  longer  and  nar- 
rower than  the  right, 
and  in  the  female  the 
weight  is  slightly 
thnn  in  the  male.  The 
concave  inner  border 
ita  a  longitndinal  i 
•the  nunm— at' 
which  the  vessels  enter ; 
in  front  there  is  the 
rciml  \fin,  iK'liind  it  the 
renal  artery,  and  most 
posterior  the  ureter, 
which  conveys  the  urine 
to  the  bhulder.  When 
the  sides  of  tiie  bilnm 
ore  held  apart  a  deep 

indeiitatitin  is  seen — 
the  ftiiius  of  the  kidney 
— in  \\|jirli  tilt'  ureter 
dilates  to  form  a  larae 
sac,  the  pelvis  of  the 
Icidnqr.  Investing  the 
Iddn^  there  is  a  DMona 
coat— the  hmiea  nUm- 
ginea  —  which  readily 

|>eel8  ofT  from  the  '-ul«<tanr»'  of  the  gland  to  which 
It  adheres  by  miuute  processes  and  line  blood- 
\>'>scl-«.  .^t  the  hilum  it  turnn  inwards,  and 
litH'omes  continuous  witli  the  sheathe  of  the  vessels. 
I'nder  cover  of  this  ci^isule  there  is  an  incomplelo 
h^er  of  involuntary  muscular  fibre.  The  subetoiioe 
of  the  kidneys  is  dense,  extremely  friable,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour.  On  making  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  kidney  fnuii  the  convex  outer  1>order  to  the 
hilum  it  is  f^een  to  consiHt  of  two  dillVrent  sub- 
stances, which  are  nanie<l,  from  their  pot^ilion,  the 
external  or  cortical  and  the  internal  or  mednilaiy 
siilmtance,  arranged  in  pyramids  witli  their  a{dceo 
towards  the  hilum. 

The  correal  tubtiaiM  fonao  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  gland,  and  sends  numerous  prolonga- 
tions inwards  l»«'twepn  the  pyrnniids  of  the  medul- 
lary fulwntance.  It  is  soft,  giauulur,  ami  contains 
nuuKTous  minute  rtnl  globular  IxMlifw  ditiused 
throughout  it,  which  are  called,  from  their  dis- 
coverer, the  Malpighian  bodies.  Its  substance  is 
made  np  of  Um  mrvniftrotu  tube*,  capiilariee,  Ijru- 
phatioB,  aad  aervw,  held  together  by  an  Inlanna* 
diate  pareodiymatoos  suhstonce. 

The  mtduluuy  ntbttanee  consists  of  pale  reddish, 
conical  masses,  called  the  pyramiils  of  Malpighi. 
They  are  usually  al»out  twelve  in  nuniWr,  but  vary 
from  eight  to  eighti'en,  and  their  apices  (the  iHifttHir) 
point  towards  the  hollow  H{iaoe  (termed  tue  itnus 
or  fri  u-tj)  which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  gland. 
The  medniloiy  atraetnre  is  firmer  tlian  the  fiUft^ 
and  Instead  of  being  granular  prenenta  a  stHoted 
appearance,  from  its  iM>ing  coM)|Mised  of  minut<' 
diveruing  tulies  (the  nrinifeniUM  tulH>«),  which  run 
in  i»traiglit  lines  tlirongh  tins  jiortiim  of  the  kidney^, 
after  having  run  in  a  highly  o»nv<duted  course 
through  the  cortical  portion.  From  the  base  of 
each  nyranitd  streaks  pass  through  the  eortex. 
namea  mriluUary  roe*,  and  the  portions  of  oortieal 
sulistance  between  the  ngn  are  oaiied  the  li^frmtk 
o/tk$€orttx. 
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The  oarity  oeenpyioK  the  interior  of  the  kidnevs 
(the  tbm$  or  pelvu\  is  lined  by  mncoiie  membnuie. 
wMeh,  through  the  mediom  of  the  ureter,  ie  coo- 
tinnous  with  that  of  the  bladder,  and  which  extends 

into  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  to  line  the  nrinifer* 
oiu  tnbes.  The  macotiH  nien)l>nine  fnrms  a  ciip-Hke 
cavity  around  tlie  t*>nniiiatioii  of  e^ich  iiyraniid,  anri 
the  cavity,  t«:'riii<'<l  th*-  ruhjx,  receives  tiie  urine 
from  the  open  tenninatipnH  of  the  tubes,  end  con- 
voys it  towards  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  peases 
down  the  Qfeter  into  the  bladder* 

Badi  is  aapplied  with  Mood  \^  a  renal 

arteiyt  a  laige  trunk  which  comcA  oil  at  ri<,'ht 

an}{k's  to  the  aorta.  The 
blooil,  after  the»ei»aration 
matters 
ititate  the 
returned 

into  the  Tenoos  8yst«>ni 
by  the  renal  or  emalgent 
vein,  which  opens  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  Tlie 
nerves  are  tlerived  from 
tlie  roiml  pipxn^. 

Tlie  Malpi^liiao  Imdiea 
are  foond  in  ul  vertebrate 
animala  In  mammalH, 
whieh  are  tbeoal^  animals 
in  which  there  is  a  divi- 
sion into  a  cortical  and  a 
inpiliilliiry  portion,  these 
Unlie-s  are  only  found  in 
the  former.  They  are 
for  tlie  most  part  of  a 
spherical,  oval,  or  flask- 
like form.  Their  diameter 
in  man  may  range  from 
t^,  to  ,Jt  of  an  inch, 
tlie  inc'in  lM.'in;^  iJt.  A 
small  artery,  termed  the 
afferent  vessel,  may  Ik; 
traced  into  each  Malpigh- 
ian  body,  while  a  mmute 


/^^Tf)}  of   the  various 

f|M^|  |{/''  which  constit 

"/  yWJ  >\  Urine  (q.r.).  i« 

*' V  ""-^C^  '  "i  1  / '  into  the  venom 


Fi^&-IUa«t1hoBsBsl 
CjisalatioB  ia  Man  sad 
ths   MsirnnsKa  (frau 

Lndwig) : 
«,  tenulnal  branch  of  tha 
«rt«ry,  slvinff  the  tamisal 
twig,  of.  to  the  MalpilBliita 

ttift,  m,  from  whkh  vnierfM 
the  efferent  v<!«iel, «/  Othtr 
efTtirerit  vcsiw-H,  r,  e,  e,  »n 
•een  proci-(«<liin;  rmm  odn  r 
tufta.  Slid  entermg  the  opil- 
laftossamrandiiuf  the  wia- 
Umm  tube,  t  mm  thl* 

or  «SplU«iM  tlM 


radicle,  the  efferent  veuU,  emerges  from  it 
dose  to  the  point  at  which  the  artery  had  entered. 
The  Malpi'^hian  body  it<wlf,  situated  in  the  lahy- 
ritith,  ('nri-i-<Ui  of  a  rounded  bunch  or  tuft  of  cinu'l- 
laiie?!,  ili'rive<I  from  the  afferent  and  tennuiatuifj 
in  the  etfereut  vessel,  ami  eiiclosetl  ia  a  clear  and 
transparent  capsule— the  ca[*sule  ot  iktwman — lined 
with  flattened  epitlieliunu  Each  cansnle  ia  eon- 
tiiawNia  with  the  arinifenms  tube  hir  n  namw 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  respective  func- 
tions of  the  Mali)i;;hian  bodies  and  the  tubes. 
Fnitii  the  re-iearciii!H  of  Howiiian  and  othera  it 
a!>]<f;irs  that  in  aninials  in  vvhich  the  urinar>'  excre- 
tion is  piLssed  in  an  almost  solid  form  (as  m  birds 
an<l  reptiles)  the  tufts  are  small  and  simple  as 
compareil  with  those  in  the  Icidneye  of  animals 
which  (like  man  and  most  mammals)  pass  the 
urinary  eonstituents  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  On  tlH  -e  u'rouml-;,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  the  aiiatuiuit  al  arrangement  of  the  tufts 
is  well  cah-iilated  to  fa\oiir  the  es('.'i]K}  of  ^vat••r 
from  the  hlooti,  ijowmau  arrivetl  at  the  eoncluMou 
that  the  function  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  to 
lumish  tlie  fluid  portion  (the  water)  of  the  urine. 
Reeenfc  ohoenrations  tend  to  show  taat  the  saline 
ingredients  of  the  urine  are  also  exeieted  by  Bow- 
man's capule.  The  arrangement  of  the  convoluteil 
portion  of  the  tubes,  with  a  rapilhiry  netwnik  <>u 
one  side  of  tlieir  haseinent  ineniiirane,  and  .set-reting 
epithelial  cells  on  the  other,  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  arrangement  in  other  secreting  glands, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  functions  of  the 
oelb  in  the  convoluted  portion  of  the  tuWs  is  to 
BSpamte  from  the  blooa  the  various  organic  c<m- 


stituents  (urea,  uric  acid,  creatinine,  &c.)  whidl 
collectively  form  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine. 
It  does  not  neoeasarily  follow  Uiat  these  seeretini; 
cells  undergo  moid  decay  and  renewal ;  it  is  more 

probable  that  tney  have  the  power  of  felectin? 

certain  materials  from  the  bl«»od,  and  of  trans 
milting  them,  without  the  disint^pution  of  their 


own  structure,  to  the 
physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  the  secre- 
tion yielded  by  the  kid> 
neys  will  be  considered 
in  the  article  I'rine. 
DiSKASKS     OF  THE 

Kidneys.— Hy  far  the 
moNt  ini|M)rtant  are  the 
group  includetl  under 
the  general  name  of 
liright's  disease,  idiieh 
may  U>  defined  aacoBH 
pn.sing  cases  where 
Htnictural  changes  in 
the  kidneys,  usually  in- 
llanunatory,  but  with- 
out suppuration,  lead 
to  the  presence  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine.  Dr 
Richard  Bright  pnb- 
lishcd  in  1827  researches 
showing  that  many 
c.i-i'f-  of  (irnii.-y  are  at- 
lende<l  hy  alKuiiiinuria 
on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  marked  changes  in 
the  kidneys  on  the 
other.  Hisobeenrationa 
have  been  eonfirmcd 
and  extended  by  mauy 


Fig.  .1— Diagrammatic  Vi*w 

of  Tutmlcs  I  ri/lit  side,  \  ] 
and  l>li>od-re«aeLi  (left  side, 
B)  of  Kidney. 

( Krum  MacallRter) 


subsequent  observers;  and  it  is  now  n;:rted  tliat 
there  are  three  distinct  groups  of  cum-,  liilltr 
ing  much  in  causation,  symptoms,  course,  and 
post-mortem  appearances,  to  which  the  above 
definition  applies.  These  most  be eonsiderBd  eepar> 
ately. 

( 1 )  Catarrhal  or  Parenchymattnu  N^>hriti$  (in- 

flanmiation  of  the  kidneys).— In  this  form  the 
intlamnnition  aflVcts  chiefly  the  secreting  stinctures 
of  the  kidney— i.e.  the  cells  lining  the  tubules. 
The  kidneys  are  at  first  much  eiilar;:eil ;  in  acute 
cases  in  the  early  stage  redder  than  in  health ;  in 
later  stages  &n'd  in  chronic  casee  paler.  If  the 
duration  of  the  disease  is  kmg,  liowever,  thqr  may 
ultimately  become  much  dimmished  in  else,  so  as 
much  to  resemble,  except  in  their  j  aler  colour,  the 
kidneys  in  the  cirrhotic  form  of  IJrightV  ilix^ise. 
This  disease  may  often  Ik-  traoed  tti  e.\|.<i-.urc  to 
cold  ;  frequently  complicates  pregnancy  ;  and  iK^a- 
sionally  occurs  in  connection  with  most  of  the  enip- 
livc  fevers,  but  particularly  scarlet  fever,  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  serious  compli- 
catitms.  In  aeute  cases  it  sometimes  bMfius  with 
a  rigor  and  devatioa  of  temperature.  Dropsy  ii 
almost  always  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and 
often  api>ears  lirst  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids.  Pain 
in  the  re;^i<)n  of  the  kidneys,  heailache,  anil  vomit- 
ing are  usually  pre.seut.  The  urine  is  scanty, 
often  bloody,  and  contains  albumen  and  tnbn  niita 
Symptoms  of  Unemia  (q.v.)  often  occur.  In 
f;i\  ourable  eases  complete  recovery  takes  place  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  all  the  symptoms 
gradually  suiciding.  Frequently,  howe*"er,  tnongh 
the  severer  featiiies  of  tin-  case  disajijvear,  tie- 
urine  cont  imuTi  to  coiit.'iin  ailiuinen,  anil  tliedisea.se 
I leeonies  chronic.  I>eath  may  result  from  ura-mia, 
from  dropsical  effusion,  etqieciallv  in  the  large 
serene  cavities,  frequently  from  t^e  occurrence  of 
some  acute  iifflammation,  particularly  of  ianv^ 
pleura,  or  perieaidium. 
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(2)  Ctrrhosis  of  the  Kkhieys,  or  IntiTntttial  Ne- 
p/m'tis. — In  tliiM  form  tlie  morhid  {ir<«'e^s  consisUs 
cliietly  in  chronic  intlaiiimation  of  the  ctjiinective 
tiHtiuo  of  tlie  kidaey,  which  lends  to  destruction  of 
the  tubules  and  glomeruli  by  cicatricial  contrao- 
tion.  In  advanced  casea  the  kidneys  are  mnob 
dituinubed  in  size,  roagb  and  noduUr  on  tiw  8ar> 
f Ace,  and  red  iu  oolonr.  This  diieaM  ii  often  traee* 
able  to  gout,  eitlier  inherited  or  acquired,  or  to 
chronic  lead  poLsoniuj;.  It  is  rare  before  the  a(s'«  of 
thirty,  nio«t  common  aft*»r  forty  or  forty-five.  The 
chief  feature  of  thin  atleotioa  ia  its  extremely 
chronic  and  inaitliouM  nature^  wUeh  fo  M  marked 
tbafe  il  ia  almoat  alwaya  for  aome  aeoondary  reaalt 
of  thodlaeaM  that  the  patient  aooka  medical  advice, 
and  not  for  nyinptoma  diiw^y  ieferal>le  to  the 
kidneys.  The  earliest  Rymptom  is  nsn&lly  an 
increivic  in  tlio  ijiiautity  of  nrine,  wliicli  contains 
albitmeu  only  in  small  (juantities,  and  may  some- 
times be  nuite  frot?  from  it.  Hyj)ertroiihy  of  the 
heart,  witn  a  hard  pulse,  in  one  of  the  most  con- 
■tnnt  fentnres  of  the  disease ;  and  in  many  cases 
qrmpCona  due  to  heart  affeetiona  are  the  first 
whleh  exdte  the  patlent'a  alarm.  Pernatent  head- 
ache, nnaccountaiile  voniiting  or  diarrhcea,  failure 
of  sight  owini;  to  alljuininnric  retinitis,  simple 
«it-l>ility,  s\  niiitiniis  of  ur:i-iiiir  jmiHoiiitiL,',  ctMeliral 
hivmonha^e  (ajiopiexy),  or  the  occurrence  of  acute 
indanimation  of  some  internal  organ— all  tlie.^> 
are  among  the  occurrences  wliich  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  this  singnlarly  inaidiotts  disease. 
It  freqnentfy  lieooBieB  eomplicated  by  addition 
of  inflAmmattoD  of  the  kidney  tnbiuea  (above 
deacribed )  to  the  primary  prooeii,  and  the  tfrnff' 
toms  are  modified  aocordmgly. 

(3)  JfViry  vr  Lnrdnccowi  Di  ii'-m  ratiiin  af  the 
Kidney. — As  when  this  ilegenenitive  proce-ss*  ap- 
pears in  other  organs,  the  smaller  arteries  and 
capillaries  are  first  and  most  affected ;  later,  other 
portions  of  the  organ  partake  in  the  morbid  pro- 
eess.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  some 
deKtee  of  inflammation  of  the  tubules  is  also 
present.  Like  waxy  dogeneratiun  elsewhere,  it 
ean  almost  always  l>e  traced  either  to  syphilis  or 
to  prolonged  Hniijniration.  Tiie  flow  o(  urine  is 
generally  increased  in  the  early  stage,  and  contains 
albnoMii.  Dn^wy  fa  nmally  praient,  with  some 
otheia  of  tha  nrmptoma  annmeimted  above  aa 
duumeteristle  of  the  first  form  of  Bright't  disease. 
But  in  general  the  symptoms  are  rather  variable, 
and  could  liarilly  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  eou- 
di.i.iM  [itenent  apart  from  the  clue  given  by  the 
previous  history  of  the  case  ami  the  occurrence  of 
sijpis  of  waxy  disoaso  in  other  orj^ans.  In  acnt« 
cases  (first  form)  prompt  and  active  treatment  is 
neeeaaaiy,  and  is  often  signally  snoceasfnl.  Con- 
finement to  bed  between  blanketa,  lifht  diet, 
mainly  or  exelnsivelv  of  milk,  and  the  nroauction  of 
very  mv  action  of  tlie  Kkin  and  l>owef.'<  ar«>  u^'UAlly 
the  chief  jMiintH  t<>  Ik-  attended  to.  In  the  most 
severe  ea>*e>  \\>'t  eiippin;.'  or  lilrt'ilin;4  from  the  arm 
i»  aoroetimeM  required.  Extreme  care  is  necessary 
till  perfeet  recovery  has  taken  place.  In  chronic 
mam  warm  clothing,  with  attention  to  the  action 
of  the  skin,  strict  regulation  of  the  dteC,  anrfdanee 
of  alcohol,  and  where  p«3ssible  removal  to  a  warm 
elimat« during  the  oohl  sens<m  ean  do  much  to  keep 
the  disease  in  ch^N-k.  E\iM  rietn  i'  has  shown  that 
under  favourable  conditionn  the  course  of  the 
disea.te  may  l>o  much  more  griulnal  than  waagenef^ 
ally  believed  by  physicians  thirty  years  ago. 

^Ifrmnmnria  without  lirights  disease  may 
oeenr  in  tha  aonvae  of  fevers,  in  heart  diaense.  anil 
mauT  other  morUd  conditions.  It  is  now  believed 
by  nif>«t  olwerver*.  though  the  .«.nbject  in  still 
under  <li^-u-*->ion.  that  it  may  nKn  \to  jiresent  with- 
'luf  any  iirtual  di-M-asc.  I{ir ni'  ■li'  ^iuiiiint  (impreg- 
nation of  the  urine  with  tlie  cuiouriug  matter  of  the 


bliHxl )  i.s  a  troublesome,  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
infants,  not  a  dangei-oun  disease.  Hnmaturia 
(bl<Kj<l  in  the  urine)  is  indicative  of  dist^'ase  in 
some  tmrt  of  the  urinary  passages  ;  but  it  i»  often 
ditlicult  to  be  certain  wiiat  portion  is  at  fault. 
Besides  Bright's  disease,  the  meet  common  00B> 
dition  leading  to  it  is  stone  in  the  kidnor  or 
bladder.  For  Gigmtwria  (sugar  in  the  mine)  and 
Poli/nri'i  (ineraaae  in  the  qnantity  of  vriaoh  see 
Di  m;kte.s. 

nt  the  Kifhiri/. —The  symptoms  nttrmling 
the  pajssagc  of  a  stone  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder  have  already  been  described  (see  CAL- 
CULUS); but  it  not  infreqaently  happens  that  a 
stone  formed  in  the  kidney  remaina  there,  or,  though 
it  enters  the  ureter,  fails  to  Mcape,  blocking  it  and 
preventing  the  discharge  of  urine  from  that  kidney. 
In  either  ca.*e  the  sym|itonif»  are  often  somewhat 
oltscure  and  dillicult  to  trace  to  their  true  «jui!*e. 
When  tiic  stone  remains  in  tlie  kidney  lilo<xl 
generally  appears  from  time  to  time  in  the  urine, 
and  there  us  pcrsialent  pain  in  the  loin,  often 
aggravated  by  such  movenienti  as  the  jolting  of  a 
carriage,  fifedieinal  and  dletetle  treatment  may 
often  prevent  the  formation  of  fresh  stones,  where 
one  has  been  di.seharged ;  and  sometimes  ev«i 
seems  to  lead  to  the  removal  by  solution  of  a  stone 
from  the  kidney.  (.)i«?ration  has  frequently  been 
re.«H)rted  to  during  reo<-nt  years  for  the  removal  of  a 
st4uie  from  the  kidney,  and  baa  in  some  casea 
relieved  tlie  symptoms,  even  when  no  atone  baa 
been  discovered.  When  a  stone  becomes  impacted 
in  the  ureter  the  kidney  is  gradnally  destroyed,  and 
either  atrophies  or  becomes  converted  int4i  a  large 
sac  containing  fluid.  The  remaining  kidney  gener- 
ally becomes  eulari;e<l,  and  i  .m  i'  >  on  the  lunction 
of  excretion  :  but  il  its  nreter  sul^sequently  l;ccomea 
obstructed  in  the  same  way  death  rapidly  ensues. 

SuppunMv*  infianuiutt'ioH  of  the  kidney  may 
occur  in  the  eonne  of  pyaemia,  bat  nmally  resulu 
from  disease  of  the  lower  urina^  poasa^  (bladder 
or  urethra,  hence  often  called  snrgical  kidney),  and 
is  a  very  fatal  di-exxe.  The  kidneys  may  iM>come 
the  seat  of  tuln  rrulin-  ditetue,  of  nuUt^umt  ttnnown, 
of  hydatid  cytts.   But  none  of  theao  eonditiotta  am 

of  common  <K-curreiice. 

F/(xittng  or  Mut  able  Kidnqf.—OtM  kidnqr,  nor« 
rarely  both,  may  have  ita  attaehmenta  to  the 
posterior  wall  or  the  abdomen  so  looeened  and 

elongat««l  that  it  can  mn\  c  alwuit  in  the  alxlominal 
cavity,  somewhat  a-s  the  iiU<-~tiMes  normally  do. 
Tif'm  condition  is  much  inon.'  ((Hiiinim  in  \Mtmen 
than  in  men,  and  may  either  prtxlnr*'  nosynipionis, 
or  lead  to  sreat  discomfort  and  distress.  In  the 
latter  ease  It  is  usually  possible  so  to  adapt  a 
Itandage  and  pad  as  to  reatriet  the  raovementa  of 
the  organ  and  to  relieve  the  symptoms, 

Kldncy-BtABCfla  the  name  given  to  small 
nodules  of  reddiah-lirown  ironstone  veim^l  with 
ealcite,  which  are  common  in  the  OxfonI  clay  in 
the  sea-cIilTs  and  on  the  shore  north  of  Weymouth, 

Dorsetshire. 

KUbiey*TetCh  lAnthyUi*),  a  genua  of  pteata 
of  the  natural  order  LeguminosK,  snb-order  Pnpllio* 

nnceas  containing  a  nnmWr  of  species,  some 
shnibby  and  some  herbaceons,  natives  chiefly  of 
tin-  .Mfiliterranean.    Th<y  have  the  p«>tal->  neailv 
e<|ual   in   length,  and  an  oval    1  3  seeded  pod, 
enclosetl  in  the  permanent  inflated  and  generally 
downy  calyx.     The  only  British  s]iecie)«  is  the 
Common  ividney*vetch  {A.  vmtnerarin),  also  called 
Lad^t  Finger*,  a  herbaoeona  perennial,  with  pin* 
nalM  nnec|nal  leaves,  and  crowded  heads  of  yellow 
(or  Munetimes  scarlet)  flowers.    It  grows  on  very 
I  dry  soils,  and  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  catth-,  but 
I  d<ws  niit    \  i<M    mucli    prcHlni  i'.      .1.    /Im  l>ti  juris 
i  (Jupiter's  lieard),  from  Uio  south  of  £un>|H>,  is  so 
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called  on  aoeoont  ol  tbe  loQg,  silky  haSn  wliieh 
clothe  tbe  leaves,  tad  wwwpieaoai  braeli  that 
accompany  the  floww-hwadi 

KlelT,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Roflsia,  and 
eeclesiastically  one  of  the  most  important,  atands 
on  tlie  I>ni<'iK?r,  Iiy  rail  /iJSd  miles  SW.  from  Mos- 
cow anil  liSl  N.  from  Odessa.  Acoonling  to  tnuii- 
tion  it  wa»  founded  before  the  Christian  era.  In 
tM'2  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Uusfian  princi- 
pality, and  miuiaed  W  antii  11()9.  Here  in  i)88 
ChmwAiiilsr  WW  fint  pfeaehed  in  BttniA  k)y  6t 
Vlidiinir;  and  ever  einee  that  date  Kieff  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual 
centre!*  of  Rusnia.  The  t<»wn  waa  captured  and 
nearljf  detttroye<i  by  the  Mon;;ol»  in  1240,  and  it 
remained  in  their  nandn  fur  eighty  years.  From 
ISBOto  15<(9  it  \y  :vi  in  the  pomession  of  Uthuania, 
thea  of  Poland  down  to  1654,  in  which  year  it  was 
MBWed  to  EuMia.  The  town  is  Imilt  on  elevated 
gfoaxtd  (350  fe«t  above  the  river),  trenched  bv 
iSTinas,  and  is  connected  with  the  oppfwite  bank 
of  the  Dnieper  by  a  fine  su^<|K>n^<ion  nritlge,  hiiilt 
in  1851.  The  most  notable  iubtitution  iu  the  town 
is  the  celebrated  Petchernk  monaHtory,  which  is 
Tinted  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  pil- 
griiBB  annually.  Underneath  the  monastery  are 
ft  Bwnber  of  caves,  eoBtnining  tombs  of  the  chief 
i^nti  of  the  Rnaiiaa  Cbnreh.  The  cathedral 
of  Rt  Sophia,  erected  in  1037  on  the  spot  where 
Yar(»lair  defeated  (1038)  the  Petchenegs,  contains 
the  tomliH  of  the  grand  dtike«i  of  Ku.<<!«ia.  and  a  mag- 
nificent altar,  ornamented  with  beautiful  nio«aic»  ; 
the  interior  of  the  catliiNlral  reseiuble«  a  laby- 
rinth. The  cathedral  church  of  the  Asttumption 
haiiMurs  the  bones  of  seven  saints  brought  from 
Constantinople,  ud  hM  a  beantifal  belfry  with  a 
peal  of  twelve  belh.  Altogether  Kieff  haa  nearly 
seventy  churches,  many  of  tliem  with  pilded  domes 
and  {linuadef*,  which,  seen  from  a  distance,  give 
the  city  a  Htrikiii;,'  ajipearain  c.  The  nnivcmity,  re- 
moved'here  from  V'llna  in  18.13,  tias  four  faculties 
and  (18S3)  1700  studeniis.  There  are  also  theo- 
lof^eal  coUflges,  a  military  school,  and  an  arsenal. 
Tm  induitvy  is  nnimportant,  except  tanning  and 
the  RMMinfaetnre  of  wax  candles.  Conajdimble 
trade  b  done,  especially  at  the  fairs,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whirli  is  held  during  the  la.'<t  half 
of  January.  }'t<],.  (1N87)  170,'21«;  (1895)  194,300. 
The  fortress  of  Ki<  ll,  lie;/""  l'''ter  the  (Jreat 
in  1706,  and  now  fortified  in  mwlern  »tyle,  occupies 
a  oonunanding  nta  od  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieiier.  and  Mprw  as  «  chitf  depdt  for  war 
matenai.— The  governmaU  embraces  great  part 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  is  bounded  on  tbe  north-east 
by  the  river  Dnieper,  which  with  its  tributaries, 
the  Priepet  and  others,  jKirform  the  functions  of 
drainage.  Area,  19,685  sq.  m.,  more  than  one-half 
of  which  is  arable  ami  one-fifth  under  wood.  Pop. 
( 18871  3,564,433.  Agriculture  and  hurticultoxe  are 
the  chief  ooeopations.  The  staple  industry  it  tbe 
manufaotora  of  beet-root  so^r  (23,000  men  eoi- 
ployed  in  70  fiaetorieH);  spirits,  tohaeeo,  floor, 
machinery,  and  leather  rank  next.  Trade  is  still 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  In  Peter 
the  (ireat  s  time  tlie  government  of  Kieff  enibraceil 
tbe  eantern  |»art  of  the  Ukraine  and  a  large  portion 
of  middle  Kussia. 

Kiekle  ( Freydnetia  Banksit),  a  scandent  shrub 
of  the  natural  oroer  Pandanaco.i\  yielding  an  edible, 
ag}fregate<l  fruit,  wiid  to  Ik;  the  tincst  iiKiigciions 
fruit  of  New  Zealand.  The  kiekic  is  foiunl  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  /oalaml.  The  fruit  is  a  n^xsH 
of  fleshy  berries,  and  the  jelly  made  of  it  tastes  like 
preserved  strawberries. 

Kiel,  '  liii'f  town  of  the  Prussian  jirovince  of 
Sleswick-iiulatein,  stands  66  miles  N  by  li  from 


Hamburg  by  rail,  at  the  bead  of  a  deep  fjord  (11 
mUfli  kiMs)  of  the  Bnltie,  whidi  admit*  imrgt  shi]« 
to  anchor  dose  to  tbe  town.   It  b  the  beadtinnrterB 

of  the  German  Baltic  Sea  navy,  and  h,%«  ini]><  rial 
shipbuilding  yards,  slip?*,  ilrj-  and  wei  dcnrki*,  i^c. 
naval  marine  store:*,  a  iia>ai  academy,  a  naval 
officers'  school,  anil  an  otir-er^  atorj-  ( removed  from 
Altona  in  1874 ).  It  is  also  an  important  commeidnl 
port,  some  1,100,000  tons  of  merchandise  pairing 
in  and  ont  annually.  The  chief  part  of  its  trade  u 
carried  on  with  the  towns  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
com,  coal,  timber,  and  cattle  being  imported,  whilst 
coal,  flour,  beer,  bntter,  che<^',  and  fish  are  ex- 
ported. The  iiiduKtrial  activity  i-  considerable,  and 
18  mostly  exercised  in  iron-foundries,  shij>builiiing- 
yards,  com  niiils,  breweries,  and  cabinet- makeiV 
works.  Kit!  i>  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded  in 
1666^  with  new  buildinffi  comnliBtcd  m  1876;  in 
1889  U  bad  85  professom  aBa  tenehers  and  40 
students.  The  castle,  built  in  the  l.^th  century 
and  enlarged  by  Catharine  II.  of  Ru->ia  in  ilie  18th, 
shelters  the  iitiiver,>ity  library  of  •2<Ki.(MK)  voh)iii«3 
and  a  museum  with  sculptures  by  Thorwald!>en. 
The  Thaalow  Museum  coutaius  Sleswick-Holstein 
carved  work  of  tbe  15th-18th  oeotoriee.  The  bay 
is  defended  by  a  series  of  forts  phbced  near  its  sea 
entrance.  For  the  Canal  (1887-05)  connecting  the 
Elbe  and  the  Bay  of  Kiel,  see  BALTIC  Sea,  Eidex, 
CanAI..  Kiel  alfords  excellt  iit  facilities  for  bath- 
ing. The  ()lil  town,  dating  from  1>efore  the  10th 
century,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  siilmrbs  of  Hmns- 
wick  and  DUsternbrook ;  the  latter  haa  l>eaatiful 

Kroraenades.  Here  was  signed  in  1814  the  treaty 
Btwoen  Denmarlc.  Sweden,  and  Bnriaod,  by  whi«Ji 
Sweden  exchanged  Pomermaia  for  Norway.  Popw 
(1875  )  37,270;  (1885  )  51,706;  (1890)  69.172. 

Klelce*  the  smallest  of  the  Polish  governments 
of  Russia,  on  the  .Vustrian  frontier.  Area,  3897  sq. 
m. ;  population  602,328,  The  capital.  Kieloe,  85 
milee  NE.  of  CrMow,  has  1«,600  inhaUtMits. 

Kiepert,  HElNRir-n,  cartographer  and  geo 
grapher,  was  born  at  Berlin  on  31st  July  1818,  and 
first  established  his  reputation  as  a  uiaii maker  by 
preparing  in  co-operation  with  Kitter  tne  AtUu  of 
Hehas  atul  tJie  Hellenic  Colonies  ( 1840^6 ;  new  ed. 
1870).  Thereafter  he  gave  lus  time  and  «MIW  to 
constraeting  atlases  of  the  Orient,  especially  or  the 
Orient  in  ancient  times,  his  l>est  known  work.«  in 
this  connection  being  the  maps  of  .Asia  Minor,  tlie 
Osmanli  empire  in  Afia,  CauciLsu.s,  Palestine,  ami 
Turkey,  and  atla^s  of  the  Ancient  World 
( historico  geographical )  in  various  forms,  of  which 
the  Engliaa  edition  (Atla*  Antiquus)  is  familiar  to 
nearly  everybody.  Kiepert,  who  conducted  tbo 
Geographical  Institute  at  Weimar  from  1845  to 
1852,  and  since  1859  has  been  professor  of  Geo- 
graphy at  Berlin,  has  written,  amongst  other 
works,  Lchrbuch  der  alttn  Geographic  (1879), 
Leit/iulcn  der  alien  Geographie  (1879;  Eng.  trans, 
1881 ),  and  numerous  paiiers,  rooetly  dealing  with 
ancient  oriental  geograpny,  in  the  PiWtadtmffi  el 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  hciencee. 

Klerkcsaard.  S5ren  Aaby.  the  greatost 

thinker  of  Ueninark,  was  l>om  at  ("openhagen,  on 
r)th  May  1813,  led  tbe  simple  but  busy  life  of  a 
thinker  and  writer,  Wid  died  on  11th  November 
1855.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  antbor.  His 
greatest  iKioks  are  Either— Or  (1843)  and  BUidia  tm 
l.i/f's  Way  (1845):  these  and  many  others  were 
publi.shed  under  lictitioiis  names.  Kierke^puud 
applied  the  Socratie  inetho<i  to  tin'  examination  ol 
the  fundamental  philosophical  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, regarded  not  as  an  ora;ani»ed  or  cinirrh 
religibn,  bat  as  the  religion  of  the  individual  s<>uk 
noOi  his  thought  and  s^le  are  singularly  original 
In  dialectical  skill,  eloquence,  and  imaginative 
qualities  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Plato ;  and  to 
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th«M  he  joined  wit  and  a  love  of  irony  and  para- 
dox. He  has  been  (me  of  tlie  moot  potent  inHu- 
ences  in  modem  Dairn  Norwo^^ian  lit«niture.  In 
his  lawt  yi'fiM  lie  made  a  bilt«?r  rttta<  k  (ui  tlio 
official  cliiircli.  See  Life  bv  Georg  Urandw  (in 
Daniflb.  1877),  and  luograpldMil  ■tadie*  hj  Bir> 
thold  (in  German,  1875-86). 
MleMltnnhr*  See  Di.\toms,  Dynamite. 

Klkinda,  NaOT,  a  town  of  Hungary,  36  miles 
by  rail  W.  ofTemeevar.    Pop.  (1890  )  22,768. 

BiUlliea«  the  great  volcano  of  Hawaii  (q.v.). 

Ubowle*  in  Dumbartonshire,  4  milcM  N\V.  of 
OlMgow,  b  the  seat  of  the  hage  ■ewiAg»iMchiit» 
works  of  the  Singer  Company,  wUdl  €OfW  i6 
acrea.    Pop.  ( 1884)  3000 ;( 1888)  8S00l 

Mllbuni*  See  Kinburn. 

Kfldare*  a  ooanty  of  the  mavUm  of  Leiiuter, 

Ireland,  bonnded  by  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Qncon's  and 
Kin^'  H  counties,  MeAth,  aud  Carlo w.  It*»  cliicf  towTi 
isNaan,  and  the  other  municipal  towns  are  Kildare, 
KilcuUen,  Maynooth  ( where  u  the  Human  Catholic 
College),  and  Atby,  besides  which  there  arc  quite 
a  oamber  of  anuul  towns.  The  area  Is  418,836 
aeree,  or  654  sq.  m. ;  the  sarface  is  geneiallj  Hat 
and  the  soil  very  prodactive.  A  great  portMR  of 
the  county  belongs  to  the  central  Carboniferona 
plain  of  Ireland.  In  the  tiortheni  part  there  in  a 
lailge  extent  of  \>n<^,  and  the  preat  liofj  of  Allen 
covers  some  40,000  acren,  iiiterHi'ctecl  by  elevated 
tkhni  of  dry  gronn<!  From  tliii  bog  rises  the 
Bill  of  Allen,  a  conical  rock  of  norphyry  and 
awwlon,  aOO  feet  high.  Towards  the  aoath- 
oaat  the  taifMO  lisM  to  neet  tiw  hilli  of  Doblin, 
and  in  the  south  to  meet  those  of  Carlow.  There 
are  a  few  small  woollen,  paper,  and  com  mills, 
breweries  and  distilleries,  but  a^culture  is  the  main 
occupation.  The  most  fertile  and  best-farmed  dis- 
tricts are  the  valleys  of  the  Liffey  and  the  Greese, 
besides  which  rivere  the  county  is  watered  by  the 
Boyne  and  Blackwater  ( both  having  their  source  in 
Coon^rKildan),  the  Barrow  and  the  Lesser  Bar- 
row. The  Royal  Canal,  eonneettng'  DaUln  with 
the  Shannon,  traverses  the  northern  i>ortion,  and 
the  Grand  Canal  traven»e«  the  valley  of  the  Litlev. 
To  tlie  south  of  the  town  of  Kildare  is  ihe  Currai^'h 
of  Kildare,  an  undulating;  plain  of  l(ii;;ht  green 
ffraas  covering  alMUt  8000  acres  ;  h  nortion  of  it 
lomM  the  Newmarket  of  Ireland,  and  on  another 
BortioB  ii  the  Cnrragh  Camp.  Kildaio  rBtoras 
two  membem  to  the  imperial  parliament  Pop. 
<  1841 )  114.488 ;  ( 1891)  69.988.  of  whom  87  per  cent, 
were  Catholics.  Ki]<lare  is  not<Nl  for  itn  antiquities. 
There  are  old  giant  ^tone  pillars  at  Punches- 
town,  Hiirri'itowu,  I i;:L,'iri-.town,  ari<i  MulianiiLst, 
and  remarkable  earthworks  near  Naaa  and  else- 
where.  There  are  nnmeroue  sepulchral  mounds 
OS  the  Cuiac^  and  alao  the  venaina  of  a  itooe 
are  Ave  nrand  towen  in  the  eoonty, 
aad  the  mins  of  a  great  many  religious  honsm  and 
eastles.  See  works  by  Kawstm  ( 1807 )  and  (J'Bvrue 
(18«)7 

Kildare.  a  town  in  Kildare  county,  90  miles 
8W.  of  Dttblin.  St  Bridget  (q.v.)  founded  a  nun- 
mry  hort,  and  the  older  name  Dntim  OriaidK  was 
changed  to  OO'dara,  the  celt  or  ehnreh  of  the  oak. 

from  an  <dd  tree  nnder  whose  shadow  the  Kaint 
built  her  cell.  Tliere  are  remains  of  thn*e  other 
monastic  instituti<>n>,  and  a  round  tower,  the  iinest 
in  the  county,  10.3  feet  high.  Kildare  was  one  of 
the  first  sees  fonnded  in  Ireland ;  its  fin<t  prelate 
diod  in  519.  The  Protestant  see  (1060)  U  now 
mdted  with  Dublio,  and  the  Ronaa  CaUloUe  see 
forms  the  diocese  of  Kil<1an>  and  I.eij;liliu.  After 
the  Norman  invasion  Kildnre  liecrum-  ;i  place  of 
ron*idemble  importancf,  iirnl  i  pju  li  um  nt  was  held 
there  in  13(J0.   It  suffered  iteverely,  however,  in 


the  wars  of  Elirjiltetb  and  during  the  great  Civil 
War,  and  bus  ncvi  r  re<-()vere<I  its  former  standing, 
although  hi^t^lr  i(  ally  one  of  the  most  interesting 
old  towns  in  Ireland.  The  rebellion  of  17yf4-y§ 
began  in  Kildare,  whore,  on  the  night  of  the  2.3<^1 
May  1798,  a  number  of  officers  from  Dublin  were 
murdered  by  the  ianugenta  Pcior  to  the  Union 
it  retomed  two  membera  to  the  Irish  poriknantL 
Pop.  about  1000. 

Killa*  a  town  in  the  |ii)rtion  of  Bessarabia 
ce«lod  by  Houmania  to  Russia  in  1878,  is  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the 
Danube,  20  niilb-i  NE.  of  Ismail.  It  has  some 
fiabiag  and  tmde.  FomOatiMt  9079.  The  plaoe 
eantartd  by  the  Rmriau  fn  1790,  and  1iom> 
barded  oy  the  allied  fleet  in  July  isr>4. 

KJUan*  St,  the  apoetie  of  Franconia,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who,  sent  by  the  pope  as  a  missionaiy 
bishop  to  the  heathen*  pveaehed  at  Wttixbuix  abont 
600,  and  waa  ehdn  wy  Ma  eonvert  Dnko  GHttbort 

for  denouncing  his  marriage  with  Geila,  hia 
brother's  widow.  Wiirzbuig  claims  him  for  it! 
first  bishop ;  his  day  falls  on'Hth  July. 

milta-T^Tifi  an  isolated  mountain  maaa  in 
East  AiHea,  standing  between  Victoria  Nyania 

and  the  coast,  just  within  the  northern  limit  of  the 
German  East  African  Company's  territorj-,  in  y  Off 
8.  lat.  and  37"  60'  E.  long.  The  hkiks  ronsihts  of 
two  peaks,  or  rather  craters,  Kilto  and  Kiinawenzi, 
connected  by  a  broR<l  satldle  ( 14,0t)0  feet )  studded 
with  lava  hills.  Kibo  was  climbed  by  l>r  Meyer 
in  October  1880.  Its  highest  point  is  about  19,680 
feet  abwo  aea-lerel}  ita  eialer  ia  6fiO  feet  deep 
and  6B0O  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  aane  tfano  m 
cliniWd  the  second  highest  pinnacle  of  Kiniawenzi, 
and  found  it  U)  1m>  more  than  17,250  feet  lii^rh. 
The  crater  rim  of  Loth  peaks  is  covered  with  a 
thick  crust  of  ice.  >See  Petermann'M  MitUilungen, 
voL  xxzvL  No.  1 ;  also  B.  H.  Johnatoii'a  mMMHt* 
jaro  Expedition  (1886)b 

Kilkenny*  an  inland  eonnty  of  Ldnster,  border- 
iu}^  on  Queen's  County,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford,  and  Tipperary.  Its  area  is  5<W,7.'i'2  acres, 
or  796  sq.  m.  The  pro{K)rti<»n  of  lK)g  is  fnmll, 
and  owing  to  this  aud  the  sloiie  of  the  country 
the  climate  is  dry,  salubrious,  and  temperate. 
Vegetation  ia  earlier  here  than  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  and  the  aoU  akog  the  valleys  of  the  Sntr, 
Nore,  and  Barrow  is  very  rich.  In  the  northern 
part  there  are  large  tracts  of  moor  devoted  to  sheep 
and  cattle,  but  almost  nothing.'  hi\»  l>een  done  to 
improve  the  pasturage  in  the  hilly  di!»tricts.  Kil- 
kenny forms  for  the  inoht  part  a  continuation  of 
the  Carboniferous-limestone  plain,  but  to  the  south 
and  stmth-east  the  surface  rises  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  In  the  north  there  ia  another  hilly 
region  forming  part  of  the  Oaatleeomer  aathmelto 
coalfield.  At  present  the  output  is  alnrnt  80,000 
tou»  per  annum,  or  more  than  one  lialf  the  annual 
coal  produrtion  of  In-land.  In  the  western  district 
are  the  Walsh  Mountains.  The  principal  rivera  are 
the  Suir,  the  Barrow,  and  the  Nore,  which  all  rise 
in  the  Slieve  Bloom  Monntains.  and  after  widely- 
divergent  ooorsee  emnty  themaelves  into  Waterford 
Harbour.  The  chief  towns  are  Kilkenny,  Caiian, 
Thomastown.  Freshford,  T'rlingford,  and  C^tlo- 
comer.  Top.  (1841)  lM-2,4'JO  ;  ( iNSl )  9t»,.'i.11  :  (  ) 
87,1.'>4  (SH  Ii  per  cent.  Catliolios).  I'ri<ii  to  tlm 
Union  Kilkenny  refum«-d  wixfen  nieiii!.ir>  lo  the 
Irish  parliament,  but  now  the  county  returns  two 
and  the  dtar  one  to  the  inporinl  pamMuent  The 
linen  mannaotmo  waa  once  •  proaperoos  indnstiy. 
but  ia  now  praeUeally  extinet,  and  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  nearly  ho.  There  are  a  few  brew* 
eries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  thmr-mills,  and  marble- 
p<di«hing  works. 

Kilkenny,  anciently  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Oamry.  was  formed  into  s  oaanty  by  King  John 

in  1210,  and  «liiriii<^  the  Revolution  wa.-*  held 
by  the  Irish  for  J.iiiio.h  II.  It  was  iiKule  an  Eng- 
U»h  fettienient  afti  i-  tlir  Norman  invjixidii,  ami 
was  the  etceue  of  a  lonu  i^uccestuon  of  conllict^ 
between  the  two  races.  The  Norman  remains  are 
very  numerous,  and  amoDg  other  antiquities  are 
rircular  gnmpe  of  atonea  OD  GUave  Grian  and  the 
Hill  of  Cloghmanta,  several  cromleelia  and  mthe, 
nameroQS  rarte  and  monndfi,  five  round  towete, 
ami  inoniistic  ruins  nt  .Ii  rpoiiit,  Koslierctm,  Thomas- 
town,  Kn(K'l<t<ijilier,  and  elsewhere.  Tlie  most 
notable  rastle  is  (iiancy.  in  Iverk,  HujiiMised  to 
have  been  founded  by  ihe  £arU  of  Ormonde  in 
1521,  and  of  which  three  towws  are  still  standing. 
The  eave  of  Dunmore,  between  Kilkenny  and 
CiMtleeomer,  which  opens  with  a  natural  arch  60 
feet  high,  is  noted  for  ita  beautifol  stalactite 
chamlters  and  ita  subterranean  stream.  At  Silver- 
wood  and  Hally^uuniim  are  the  remains  of  very 
ancient  leml-nuncs.  Man;4;anefle,  marl,  pi)>eclay, 
marble,  and  copper  are  still  found.  See  J.  U. 
BoberUion'e  Antiamtief  and  Scentry  of  KUkttuty 
<1W1). 

Kllkennyt  the  ea]>ital  of  the  ronnty  of  that 
name,  is  also  a  county  oi  n  city  an<l  [larliaraentary 
bnrj^Ii,  returning  one  nieml)cr  to  parlianient.  It  in 
pituated  on  the  Nore,  SI  miles  S\V.  of  Dublin  by 
mil.  IN.n.  (1851)  liMCo ;  (1881)12,299;  (1891) 
1 1,024.  At  one  time  it  had  busy  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures,  bnt  VMy  little  of  either  now  remains. 
Ik  ia  atiUL  luwmr,  tba  eantn  cf  a  eonsiderable 
hidustiy  in  mmrble-poHehing.  In  the  ndghbonr- 
h(KKl  are  extensive  quarrieH  of  shelly  black  marble, 
whicli  iH  in  extensive  request  for  chimney  pitice8, 
tomlwtones,  and  other  purposes.  The  name  is 
Celtic — Cil-Canice — the  church  of  St  Canice  or 
Kenny,  a  building  dating  from  1052  and  the 
largest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Ireland  except  St 
Pa&iek'b  at  Dublin.  It  ia  in  the  Early  EngUsIi 
stvle,  228  feet  long  by  123  aeroas  the  traneepta. 
There  are  many  old  Hepnlchral  monomente,  and 
quite  close  to  the  south  transept  are  the  nv 
mains  »f  a  round  tower  still  100  feet  high.  Other 
ecclesiastical  remains  are  the  j)r«?ce])tory  of  St 
John's,  foun<le4l  in  1211  ;  the  Dominican  abltey, 
foundeil  in  1225,  still  used  aa  a  lituuan  Catholic 
ehuroh:  and  the  Franciaean  abbey,  founded  in 
In  1887  was  erected  the  Roman  Cathofic 
cathedral,  at  a  cost  of  f.'lO.OOO,  a  handsome  build- 
ing with  a  maanive  eeniral  tower  186  feet  high. 
On  a  precii»itous  rock  mIiovc  the  Nore  is  the  fainoiis 
castle,  built  by  StronglM>w,  rebuilt  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  in  1175,  and  restored  during  the  19th 
century  aa  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in 
the  16th  century,  also  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  fronting  the  ca.stle,  and  here  Swift,  Congreve, 
an<l  Hinhop  Herkelev  received  their  eilucation. 
Near  the  city  is  the  itoman  Catholic  college  of  St 
Kyran.  Several  parliament*  were  held  at  Kilkenny 
in  the  14th  century,  and  even  down  to  Henry 
VIII.  it  wjis  the  residence,  occasionally  at  any- 
rate,  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  It  was  here  that  in 
1867  was  passed  the  stringent  'Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny,' meant  to  prevent  the  Anglo- Irish  from 
beeoniinc  more  Insh— forbidding  intermarriage, 
&c. — and  here  that  in  1642  the  .^Vssembly  of  Con- 
federate Catholics  gathered.  Cromwell  laid  siege 
to  the  city  in  1648,  and  in  IfLV)  it  capitulated  on 
honourabh!  terms.  The  principal  trmle  of  the  city 
i>  now  in  urovisions,  throngii  the  port  of  Waterfonl, 
by  wliicb  it  is  united  both  by  river  and  rail.  The 
fable  of  the  'Kilkenny  eats.*  which  fought  till 
notlling  but  the  f  fi!-  were  h'ft,  was  a  satire  on 
the  contentions  of  Kilkt  luiy  iind  Irishtown  in  the 
ITtli  century  jilmut  iMnindiii  i>'s  mid  ri^'lite,  which 
went  on  till  both  tovma  were  iinpoveriulied. 


KlOmmr*  *  snail  market-town  in  the 

of  Keny,  185  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Dublin.  47  WN  W. 
of  Cork,  and  1^  mile  from  the  lower  Killarney  Lake. 
Its  importance  depends  on  the  crowds  of  tonrlots 
I  who  come  to  visit  the  famous  lakes.  The  town 
has  lieen  practically  rebuilt,  and  now  |MM*.-.es»ef 
some  spacious  streets  with  a  number  of  good 
houses  and  public  buildings.  Most  notable  among 
the  latter  ia  the  Aooian  Catholic  cathedral,  a  very 
ininosing structure,  which,  along  with  the  Bishops 
Palace,  wa.«<  designed  by  I'ugin.  There  is  also  a 
large  Epi.Hco]»al  cliurch,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  court- 
house, and  a  railway  hotel.  I'oj).  ( 1881 )  tk">4»> ;  \  1  i 
5510.  There  La  a  small  trade  in  making  fancy 
articles  to  attract  the  strangers,  priad^palqr  hom 
the  wood  of  the  arbutus,  which  gmwa  on  the 
islands.  On  the  ilraraB  of  the  lakes  are  marble- 
quarries,  Yielding  several  varieties— green,  red, 
white,  ana  brown — and  also  some  old  copper- 
mines.  Near  the  town  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare,  whose  estates  were  the  scone  of  disturb- 
ances, in  connection  with  evMrtioiiai,  daring  the 
Irisil  agitation  of  1888-W. 

Killarney,  Lakes  of,  are  a  series  of  three 

connected  sheets  of  wat«'r,  tlie  lowermost  of  which 
is  within  H  mile  of  tlie  town  of  Killarney. 
The  outflow  is  by  the  river  Launo  north  wet-t  to 
C'astlemain  Harbour.  These  famous  lakes  are 
situated  in  a  basin  in  tiie  midst  of  the  mountains 
of  Keny,  10010  of  which  rise  abniptty  fxam  ttw 
water's  edge  densely  dotbed  with  trees  from  tiaae 
to  summit.  Artbar  Young  called  tho^e  which 
surround  the  Upper  lake  'the  most  tremendon;* 
mountains  that  can  be  imagin^xl,'  and  said  liutt 
the  W(Kided  hills  along  the  margins  '  form  the  n\o>l 
magniticent  shore  in  ttie  world.'  Thu  is  exa^cgera- 
tion,  but  the  scenery  of  Killarney  is  very  beautiful, 
and  in  some  of  it«  aspects  unique.  It  preaents, 
as  Arthur  Young  quaintly  said,  an  admirable 
mixture  of  the  beautiful  ana  sublime.  The  lower 
lake,  Longh  Leane,  covens  an  area  of  5001  acit>f, 
and  is  studded  with  richly-w(KKieil  islands.  The 
hirgi  st  of  these  is  RotSi  Island,  on  which  is  sitiittt«d 
lUws  Castle,  an  old  stronghold  of  the  O'lKinoghuea. 
Another  island  is  the  '  sweet  InuisfelleB 'of  Afoore'a 
song,  and  on  this  is  the  pietacesque  mia  of  aa 
abbey,  founded  by  8t  FIniaD  tlie  l^r  in  the  6th 
century.  The  ajpner  lake  covers  some  430  acre*, 
and  ih>  also  studded  with  islands.  Between  the 
two  is  Lough  Tore,  covering  6S0  .lores.  Connect- 
ing the  umier  with  the  lower  and  middle  lake*  is 
the  Long  Kange,  a  beautifully-wtKxled  and  pictur- 
e84}uely-windiiig  stream  2^  miles  long.  Al>out 
midway  in  its  course  occurs  the  famous  echo, 
caused  by  a  lofty  roek  called  the  Eagle's  Mesu 
Between  the  lower  and  the  middle  lakes  is  the  fine 
ruin  of  Mnckro«8  Abbey,  foundeil  by  the  Frani  i> 
cans  in  1440.  A  peculiarity  of  the  HCt^'jier,\  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  arlmtusea  <m  the  islands  of 
lakes,  wliicb  add  such  richness  and  colour  to  the 
general  eflhctb  See  works  by  Mr  oad  Mim  Ball 
(1843-78). 

KllliecrAnkl^  a  beautiful  woode*!  pass  in 
Perthshire,  on  the  Carry  River,  15  miles  NNW. 
of  Dunkeld.  It  in  traversed  by  Wades  (ireat 
Highland  Road  (1732),  and  by  the  Highload 
Kiulway  (1863).  For  the  battle,  see  GbaBam 
{Jomxy. 

Killisrrcw,  TlIOM.Vs,  brfrn  in  Irtll,  serve<l  a>.  a 
page  in  the  household  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  after- 
wards a  dissolute  oompanion  of  Charles  II.  la 
exile  and  lus  groom  of  Uie  bedebamber  after  the 
ReRtotutlon.  He  published  In  1664  nine  indiflbreat 
plays,  which  he  t<*lls  us  were  written  in  nine 
iliHerent  cities.  He  was  some  time  nnuiager  of  the 
king's  conipiiny,  and  in  his  juitent  olit.iined  jht 
mission  to  give  the  female  parts  to  women,  lie 
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died  in  IKL  Sir  Jdm  DMilMm>  lines  lonn  hia 
bwt  epitaph : 

Bad  Cowley  ne'er  gpolie,  Kfllijfrew  ne'er  writ 

Ctmibiiifl  in  one,  they'd  mtf\i-  »  mutrhleaa  wft. 

— KiLLioiiEW,  Sir  William,  liis  hmthcr.  wa-s 
born  in  1003,  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  and  ilitMl  iti 
1693.  llh  works  include  a  comedy,  Fandora^  ami 
three  trnsn  comedna,  Almdhi,  Orma$i*$,  and  The 

Siege  of  Vrbin. 

Mtlmwlnhanit  a  townnliin  of  Duhlin  county 
and  a  western  suburb  of  Dublin  city.  IV>p.  fy^\. 
Here  is  tlie  Koyal  HoNpitAl  for  the  rece|ition  of 
woonded  and  pensioned  soldiem.  It  was  ori^^ally 
fonnded  by  Qiarles  II.,  is  conducted  on  ainiilar 
prineiples  to  the  sister  institntion,  Chebea  Hos- 
pital, and  provides  for  '2r)0  inmates.  Ncfir  it  l«  the 
government  prison  of  Kilniainhani.  The  jihraw, 
*the  treaty  of  Kilniainhmn,' j)layed  a  prominent 
rftle  in  party  politicAl  warfare  in  1882.    The  phrase 

Sinted  to  an  allejjeil  arranrainent  between  Mr 
adstone  and  Mr  Famell  (then  in  Kilmainham 
gaol),  whereby  the  latter  promteed  to  nae  his  influ- 
ence to  ]>revent  a^arian  crime  in  Ireland  on  condi- 
tion that  a  legislative  meajnire  affecting  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  was  introduceil  into  parliament. 

HUmanMClU  the  largest  town  in  Aynhire, 
OB  Inrine  and  lulmanuMk  waters,  IM  uilca  by 
imU  NNE.  of  Ayr,  and  24  SSW.  of  Glasgow.  It 
received  its  name  KU-mo-Emin-ocr  (Owi.,  'church 
of  my  little  Krnin')  from  the  <Ie<lication  of  its 
chnrcn  almut  I'itW  to  an  Irisli  «aint  of  the  7th 
century;  and  in  l.MM  it  \mui  inaiie  a  burgh  of 
barony  under  the  Boyds,  from  wliich  date  it^i  lio^e 
■ad  booBofe  Bnldag  grew  into  thriving  indnntricfl. 
The  grant  ewpofe  mnnnlhefeara  yn»  introduced  in 
1777,  and  the  printing  of  eaHooea  in  1770,  of 
shawN  in  ;  t\vee<1s,  winopvs,  boot.f»,  &c,  are 
alno  nianufiu  tiiitMi  :  and  tlie  (Jlius^jow  and  South- 
western Hniluiiy  work-*  \v<rr  transferretl  hitlier 
in  185&  Tbe  8tai>le  trade,  however,  lh  in  connec- 
tion with  iraa,  owm);  to  Kilmarnock's  situation  in 
n  great  minenU  district ;  and  tlie  OotoWr  chec^e- 
hJtt  (estnblished  1855)  is  second  to  none  in  the 
kin^^om.  The  Boyds'  Dean  Castle,  1  milo  JNE., 
wM  reduced  by  fire  to  ruin  in  1736 ;  and  the  town 
it-'df.  which  has  suffered  twice  from  fire  (lOfis  and 
IHIXM,  and  once  fnun  flood  (1852).  ha»  few  build- 
inp«  of  interrst.  The  town  hall  t  1H05),  the  ctiurt- 
hoase  (185'2),  the  corn  o\<  Imngo  (1802),  with  its 
Albert  tower  110  feet  high,  and  the  new  academy 
(197A)  may  be  notioed,  as  also  may  a  atatne  of  Sir 
JoflMi  Shaw  <  1848 ),  and  the  Kay  Kark  of  41  acres 
(1879),  with  its  Bum-*'  monument,  a  tower  80  feet 
high.  Of  Bums  (q.v.)  and  of  the  Covenanters  Kil- 
mamook  has  mom<»ri<-s  ;  and  it  was  the  Mi  ilii'liu 
of  Alexander  Smith.  Since  1832  it  ha-s  unittil 
wiUi  Rutherglen,  Dumbarton,  Port  Glasgow,  an<l 
Renfrew  to  return  one  member  to  parliament,  its 
Mulliunentary  boundary  having  been  extended  in 
1885.  Between  1876  ahd  180U  iU  valuation  in- 
creased  from  £61,847  to  £96,405.  Pop.  (1841) 
19.396 ;  ( 1881 )  25,841  :  ( lS9n  •2,S.4,TM.  See  M'Kay's 
History  of  KUmamock  { 1.S4S  ;  4th  ed.  1880). 

KUOfnunmet  a  thousand  cranmot  s  2-9040 
n».  8ee  Mbtric  Systbm.— iTiMffmnMie-aMlrv  is 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  Itfting  one  kilogramme 

one  metre  =  7"2n.*M>H  foot  |K>un(Ts.  — A'l/omr/rr.  a 
thousand  metre*  =  3'2>«>-y  fe«-t  --  0-6'21t  mile.  —  A,'»7o- 
vxttt,  unit  of  activity  in  M.'cli.inio-*  -  one  tlmn-und 
watts  s  1  '3406  horse- power  =  1  -3591  cbeval  vapeur. 

Rilrnili*  0  nnall  aeaport  of  Ireland,  on  the 

nortlx-rn  fliore  of  the  Shannon  extuary.  36  miles 
W.  of  Limerick.  It  is  resort^-tl  to  for  M-a  hatliing, 
and  exiKirts  grain  and  timber.    Top.  :vsik'>. 

Kilsyth',  a  town  of  Stirlingihira,  18  miles  NE. 
«f  GlMgow,  with  quaniM  umI  eool  and  im  uIms. 


Koiuiilril  ill  Itk).''),  it  was  made  a  bur^'li  "f  l>iuony  In 
I8'itj.  Here,  on  15th  .AujfU!»t  1(>4.5,  Montrose  with 
4900  followers  almost  annihilated  7(>00  Covenanters 
under  Baillie  (Gardiner'a  Great  CivU  War,  voL  iL 
1889).  A  remarkable  relif^one  revival  took  place 
here  in  1839.  oripinating  in  the  prenoliing  of  W.  C. 
Burns,  afterwardH  mlsNionarv  to  China.  Pop.  ( 1851 ) 
3049  ;  ( 1881 )  5405  ;  ( Is'll )  (i004. 

ILUt.    See  UlQULAKO  COSTUIOL 

KUwa.  SeeQtrfLOA. 

liil»  ilinillKt  a  town  of  Ayrshire,  on  the 
GartKH'k.  3i  miles  NNW.  of  Irvine  and  20  SW. 
of  Glasgow.  The  stately  Tironen^ian  abbey, 
founded  in  tbe  12th  and  demolished  in  the  lOtli 
century,  was  dedicate<l  to  Winnin,  an  Irii»h  saint, 
who  is  said  to  have  founded  a  chnroh  here  aboni 
715.  The  traditional  birthplace  of  Freenuwooiy 
((|.v.)  in  Scotland,  Kilwinning  ha.s  also  bean 
celehmte<l  since  1488  and  earlier  for  archery  ;  its 
July  f-liooting  at  tlie  popinjay,  which  is  plaml  on 
the  steeple  ( 105  fe«>t  liigh ),  is  described  in  Scott's 
Old  Mortality.  Eglinton  Castle  (1798),  tlie  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Eslinton  (q.v.),  is  1^  mUe  SE.;  and 
the  Eglinton  Ironworks  (1846)  afford  abundant 
employment  Pop.  ( 1801 )  3921  :  {l881 )  3469 ;  (1891) 
3835.    See  works  by  Wylie  and  I.«e  Ker. 

kiinberley«  cauital  and  chi«'f  town  of  Ctri<iua- 
land  West,  South  Airica.  the  most  imisirtunt  inland 
town  of  the  Cape  Colony,  is  situated  640  miles  NE. 
of  Capetown  by  rail  (30  hoorek  Pop.  in  1891  (one- 
third  Europeans),  88,718.  The  British  flag  was 
first  hoisted  at  Kiml)orlpy  in  Novemlwr  1871 ;  but 
liriqualand  West  diii  not  iKH-ome  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Caoe  Colony  till  ()ctnl»er  1S80.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  hot  in  summer ;  the 
neighbouring  country,  in  all  places  where  water 
can  be  obtained,  fertile.  The  waiit«  of  the  town 
have  been  abnaaaaUy  provide*!  for  by  water-work* 
carried  out  at  a  eost  of  nearly  half »  million  aterlingi 
for  which  water  is  obtainea  from  the  Vaal  Biver. 
The  death-rate  is  high;  in  1886,  1500;  in  1887, 
'I'M),  chiefly  natives  employed  in  the  diamond- 
mines. 

The  rise  of  Kimltcrley  hai<  Ihm'ii  raidd  ;  and  its 
situation  is  favourable  to  its  further  development 
It  holdB  the  direct  road  from  Capetown  and  the  sea 
to  the  Orange  Free  State,  tiie  Transvaal,  and  the 
immense  territories  to  the  north  ;  and  is  important 
to  travellers  ard  *np-c<mntry'  traders  as  the  em- 
porium and  starting  I'lurr  fur  tlx- interior.  There  are 
a  handsome  town-hall,  post  olhce.  high  court,  public 
library,  and  liotoiiic  gardens.  KimU'rU  >  <>\m  h  iti4 
existence  to  the  diamond-mines,  the  working  oi 
whidi  datea  onbr  from  July  1871,  and  of  which 
the  most  importnnt.  known  aa  Dn  Toit'a  Pan, 
Bnltfontein.  De  Beer'a,  and  Kimberlagr  CeotnL 
were  iiiiml;;aniated  into  ono  huge,  company,  with 
a  shiire  eupitnl  of  £.'^,950,000.  The  number  of 
diamonds  loimd  elsewhere  in  the  whole  world  in 
comiwHniti^fly  iiiNigiiiruaut  (see  C.M'E  Cni.nSY, 
V(d.  II.  i>.  7;u :  aUo  Diamond,  Vol.  III.  p.  T'.il  i. 
Kim)>erley  is  also  the  name  of  a  fertile  district  in 
the  Fitzroy  basin,  in  northern  West  Anatralia, 
where  gold  wa->  found  in  1H93. 

Kimchl,  l>\vir>.  the  ini>>t  eminent  Jewish  ctam- 
marian  and  exe^^'t  tc,  n>u-  l><irii  alxiiit  IHM),  proiiably 
at  Narbonne,  where  he  -im  nt  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  and  died  about  1'J.^"..  His  father,  J<»eph 
Kin^4,  wan  the  author  of  a  number  of  com- 
raentarini  and  other  theological  worka  Hm 
hmtli'  i  Moses  wToto  similar  works  and  a  Hebrew 
Cmiiitnir  His  own  ctdebrily,  however,  far 
exo-eds  theirs,  and  evi>n  with  comjietitors  liko 
Rashi  and  Ibn  Eira  he  has  nrewrved  his  place  aa 
the  most  popular  of  Jewi-n  commentat<irs.  His 
tirammar.  MiehM,  and  his  Lexicon,  hash' 
onuk'as  lutvo  to  n  eertain  dcgrao  bees  IIm  bnab 
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of  all  s(i1)st>i|u<'iit  TI(  l>r«'\v  jnaii'iimrH  and  lexicons. 
His  commentaiK'-s  mcliuic  almost  all  the  books  of 
the  01(1  Te.sUiiiient.  Thut  on  the  Paabw  was 
edited  by  Schillcr-Szines^y  (Cajub.  1885). 

KimmeridKC  Clay,  the  ]ow«at  series  of  the 

U|)Iior  Oniite,  consist**  of  dark,  bluisli  ^rray  nlmly 
clay,  which  in  sonictinicJi  bituminous  aiul  (KicjLsion- 
ally  (as  at  KitiiiiitTiilge  iu  tiio  Isle  of  Purbeck) 
INUses  into  a  sbale  so  rich  in  bituuiinoua  matter 
A8  to  be  naed  as  a  fiuL  In  other  places  the  clay 
is  ealeareoiK,  aiid  coateim  aodole*  of  MidUaoeoiis 
linestono  or  aeptaria.  Hear  ita  baae  it  smae- 
times  shorn  sanuy  lavere  and  day  inmatone.  The 
series  attains  a  iiieixiiuuni  thickneas  of  600  to  660 
feet. 

Kimpoluig*  a  town  of  Wallaehia,  ataads 
in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  tiie  GtopatbiaBs,  80 

miles  NW.  from  Bacharest.  Pop.  9090. — Another 
town  of  this  name  exists  io  the  extreme  south  of 
Bnkowina.   Pop.  5A34. 

Kin.  Next  op.  When  a  peiaon  diet  intestate 
hit  real  property  devolves,  aoooidiag  to  English 
law.  on  his  Heir  (q.v.^,  and  his  i^rsonal  property 
is  dntrihated  amon^  his  next  of  kin.   Tlie  degrees 

of  kindred  are  divided  into  liufal  and  collateral. 
The  lineal  consists  of  the  ifM^  cndiny,  such  as  father, 
niotticT,  f,n-aiulfatiier,  fifrand mother,  paternal  and 
maternal,  and  so  on  at/  iu/initum;  and  tiie  descend- 
ing, sncb  as  son,  daughter,  grandson,  grand- 
dao^ter,  and  ao  on  od  t^finitum.  The  ooliateiml 
tdndred  oomista  of  brothera,  sistera,  ancles,  aunts, 
Ae.|  and  the  children  of  such  rul  infinitum.  Tlie 
mode  by  whicl>  tlie  civil  law  coinput«'d  the  pro- 
pin<juity  of  dc^'rcf  was  tiii-  ;  it  allmved  one 
degree  for  each  jierson  in  tlie  line  of  descent 
exclusive  of  him  from  whom  the  coinpntation 
begioH,  and  in  the  direct  line  counted  the  degrees 
from  the  deceased  to  hb  relative  ;  but  as  r^ards 
collaterals  it  counted  the  sum  of  the  degrees  from 
the  deceased  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  from  the 
common  ancestor  to  the  relatives.  Thus,  a  brother 
was  in  the  second  degree,  counting  one  to  the 
father,  and  one  from  the  father  to  the  brother ; 
a  nephew,  and  also  an  ancle,  a  great  grandfather 
and  agnat  graadsoB,  were  all  in  the  tlitrd  degree : 
a  eon  and  a  father  wan  in  the  first  degree ;  and 
so  on.  This  moda  off  eomputing  the  u^rees  of 
kindred  ha.s  been  adtqpted  m  the  law  of  fioglaad 
and  Ireland. 

When  a  pei-snn  dios  int''s(atc,  leaving  pcrHonal 
property,  there  are  two  clav-^es  of  rights  to  which 
the  next  of  kin  are  entitled  :  one  is  the  right 
to  administer  the  estate,  or  to  take  out  lutten  of 
ndininisttation :  the  other  is  tlie  right  to  a  share 
of  the  property  itself.  As  regards  the  right  of 
administration,  the  court  has  discretion  to  appoint 
a  lit  {lorxon,  tmt  a  iiii^fi-roiK-i-  is  to  be  given  to 
the  widow  or  widower,  and  to  the  next  of  kin. 
Among  the  next  of  kin  thone  are  to  he  prefoire<l 
who  are  nearest  in  degree  according  to  the  above 
ComputiUion  :  thus,  a  son  or  fatibaris  preferre<l  to 
a  brother,  grandfather,  or  gtaadson;  and  these  to 
a  nephew,  ancle,  great-grandson,  or  great-grand- 
father; aud  80  on.  In  «iistribtiting  the  personalty 
the  widow  taken  one-thinl  if  there  be  children 
or  other  des<M'iiilantK,  one-half  it  llicre  he  none. 
Subject  t<»  thin  claim  of  the  widow,  the  next  of 
kin  take  accordiiii,'  to  the  Stntute  of  Distributions, 
which  slightly  dillors  from  the  order  of  the  civil 
law  as  to  the  d<'gr<jcs  of  priority  ;  thus,  thodlildren 
exdnsively  take  the  whole  ii  children  survive ; 
if  some  or  the  ehildren  are  deail,  leaving  is.sne, 

thi-n  the  issue  collectively  of  each  de.-vl  child  tak'j 
an  eoual  share  witii  tin-  living  childreji,  hy  what 
is  called  the  prin.  ipli'  ot  r»'pr>»-"!ilation.  If  there 
are  none  nearer  than  graiiduhildreu.  each  family  of 
giapdehildten  take  tbe  abara  off  toe  eUld  wfiooi 


thev  represent,  and  the  issue  of  a  deceased  gitind- 
chifd  also  take  the  fhare  of  their  parent.  If  there 
are  no  descendants,  the  father,  if  alive,  i-*  entitled 
to  the  whole.  If  he  also  is  dead,  then  the  mother 
and  the  living  brothers  and  sisters  ( together  with  the 
issue  off  deoMaed  brothers  and  siateia  oollectively ) 
take  each  one  share.  After  these  are  dead,  then 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  paternal  and 
iiiateiual,  and  nephews  ami  nieces,  if  alive,  take 
each  a  share.  The  right  of  representation  —  i.e.  the 
right  of  the  children  of  a  decea*e<I  iierson  l)eing 
one  of  a  class  (and  who,  if  alive,  would  have  l^een 
one  of  the  next  of  kin )  to  represent  him,  and  take 
his  share — applies  as  far  as  the  children  of  brotimB 
and  sisters,  but  no  farther.  The  heir-at-law  ia  aoe 
of  the  next  of  kin,  and  takes  his  share  of  the 
personalty,  though  he  also  gets  all  the  roal  estate. 
The  half  hloo<l  counts  au)ong  the  next  of  kin 
e<jually  witli  the  whtde  hhtod  ;  males  are  not  pre 
ferred  to  females;  and  the  rule  of  primogenitare 
ha.s  no  application. 

In  Scotland  the  rules  of  priority  among  the  next 
of  kin  vary  considemlily  from  the  above  order, 
which  pre%'ails  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  chil- 
dren, being  entitled  to  an  absolute  legal  share  called 
Legitim  ((j.v.),  take  the  father's  property  in  two 
characters — one  part  as  lemtiin,  the  otner  as  l>eing 
next  of  kin — ami  the  result  is  often  different  from 
what  obtains  in  England.  Moreover,  in  Scotland, 
though  the  heir-at^aw  may  be  one  of  the  next 
of  kta,  still  he  is  not  entitled  to  take  such  share 
nnloH  he  ooltate  the  heritable  eatate  ( it^ign  it  to 
the  executors).  The  degrees  of  kindre«I  are  tut 
counted  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  faiiicr 
never  can  take  more  tlum  one  half,  nor  the  mother 
more  than  one-third,  while  anv  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  thebr  fcooe,  are  alive.  The  half-blood 
does  not  share  eqnally  with,  but  in  an  inferior 
d^^  to  the  fall  blood.  See  the  tabular  state- 
ment in  Patenon^  CbayMMliiMt  ^  SttfUA  and 
Oevtch  Law. 

Kteabata*  SeeBoBinBa 

Kinbnrn*  or  Kilbchn,  a  former  fort  of  south 

Ilu.«sia,  situatetl  OT'posite  OtchakofT,  on  a  long 
narrow  sandbank  wliii  ii  fnrrns  the  southern  iHinmr 
ary  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  i'aul  .Ione«  lir^t 
suggested  to  Buv&rufT  that  it  should  be  fortified  :  it 
figured  prominently  in  the  Uusso  Turki^^b  wan*  of 
1771-74  and  1787  ;  and  during  the  CrinjcRU  war 
it  fell  before  the  allies*  October  17>  lbfi&  The 
fortifications  were  nued  In  1800. 

Kincardineghire,  or  The  M earns,  a  njari 
time  county  of  Scotland,  with  Alierdeenshire  and 
the  Dee  on  the  N.,  Forfarshire  and  the  North  Esk 
on  the  8.  and  W.,  and  the  North  Sea  on  the  E. 
The  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  conglom- 
erate, mica-slate,  clay-slate,  limestone,  and  trap. 
Area,  38.3  sq.  iii.,  or  ■J4.').:<4t')  acres,  of  which  I'iO.U.'iO 
are  in  cultivation,  and  'J;1,1.k3  in  woo»1.  The  county 
may  be  divided  into  four  sections — viz.  the  Coast, 
the'  '  Howe  o'  tlie  Mearns,'  the  Gramitians,  and 
Deeside.  The  coast- land  and  much  of  toe  '  Howe ' 
is  of  superior  quality,  and  rente  from  £S  to  £3,  lOs. 
an  acre.  The  '  Howe '  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
Valley  of  Strathmore  (q.v.).  The  Crampians,  run- 
ning across  the  country  fiom  <  i-t  to  west,  parallel 
to  the  Dee,  with  an  average  hreadih  of  from  7  to 
8  miles,  cover  about  8().()0(»  acres  ;  one  of  the  p<^ak*. 
Mount  Battock,  is  'ZoTtCt  feet  high.  The  Deeside 
]>ortion  of  the  county  is  a  ooroparatively  narrow 
strip  of  light,  sharp  soiL  There  are  few  mannfw- 
tnree  In  the  oonnty.  The  principal  towns  and 
villages  ani  Stonehaven  (q.v.),  the  county  town; 
Hervie.  a  royal  buigh  ;  Laurencekirk,  a  "borouv'h 
I  of  h.iioiiy  ;  Uatiohory;  and  .lrihn--lifi\ en.  Of  the 
objects  of  antiqtiarian  interest  tlie  luoet  noted  are 
Doaaottar  Gastto        and  Bmdjla/m  Gampb  aa 
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eiitrcnolinic'iit  seemingly  on  tlio  Knnian  nirth(Kl,  in 
which  it  has  been  BU))pus«<i  thiit  tlie  ancient  ChIc- 
donians  under  (ialgacim  enc.unjK-il  priur  to  tlieir 
bftttlo  with  the  lioiuaus  under  Agricula.  Kincar- 
dineiUn  was  the  birthplace  of  George  Wi^hart, 
Bobori  Bwelay,  Dt  J.  B«aUie.  And  Dr  Thoaias 
Baid ;  and  the  fether  of  Robert  Bunw  wm  born 
in  Dlllin<>t(:ir  parisli.  Pop.  ( 1801 )  2^^}  (1871 ) 
S4.690;  )  ;}4,4I}0;  ( i8Ul }  37,024. 

KiBchtnJ>uKa«  or  KXllORAirJANOA,  a  peak  (if 
the  HiiimlayaM.  botlTOMI  Sikkim  «lld  Nflpd,  88^176 

feet  in  altitude. 

KtederKartcllt  the  name  of  a  kind  of  aobool 

or  training  phioe  for  yonn<;  chiMrcn— name  and 
thing  imi»ortiHl  from  Getniany.  Tlic  principle  was 
first  ^rorMinnded  (IS'26)  and  tlie  wyslcm  invented 
by  Frie<liich  Fn»elK;l  v.).  He  wa**  ejirly  im- 
pr«s*o<l  witii  the  insulnciency  of  the  teaching' 
and  training  ^ven  in  the  ordinary  intant-achool, 
and  with  the  fact  that  the  lovinJ  iniitinet  of  the 
noUiar  fwnaimd  merely  an  ineoaet,  which  re- 
qnind  for  the  tmining  of  the  ehild  thoughtful 
piidanee  and  <Hrection.  He  saw  that  the  teaching 
in  the  infant-Mclnxd  was  t«  a  large  extent  tnuli- 
tional ;  that  the  sehTtion  of  suhjt^cts  and  exer 
cises  depended  on  fauhion,  or  upon  the  likings  or 

KijudiccH  of  the  teacher,  and  not  upon  a  genuine 
owled^  of  the  nature  of  childreo ;  and  Uiat  the 
whole  pnwadnre  wae  based  upon  an  indnettoD  of 
faeta  and  nhenomena  wluch  had  been  hastil y  made, 
and  rested  upon  no  firm  gronnd  of  principle.  He 
therefore  wt  to  work  to  study  the  wuvh  and  doing;* 
of  intautt  from  I  heir  liirtli,  and  to  note  down 
eyatcniaticallv  what  kind  of  mental  food  and  what 
kind  of  bodily  activity  Nature  pronipt<>d  thorn 
nt  each  Dtage  of  their  exixtcnoe  to  pn-fer.  He 
naahed  tha  following  principlea:  (a)  That  Edu- 
eation  means  a  harraonioos  development  of  all  the 
Itntlily  and  mental  powers;  (6)  that  the  spontanemu 
is  the  raw  material  an<l  the  only  element  that  i« 
valuable  in  education,  and  that  Ihc  teacher  must 
connect  all  bin  instruction  with  these,  and  gmft 
it  upon  the  H{HintAn*><m.*i  activity  of  the  child;  (<  ) 
that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  give  know- 
ladga  oft  txtra^  h«t  to  nipply  material,  menoa,  and 
opfMirtanitieR  in  a  rationu  and  baimonioiis  order 
Mr  the  child's  mind  Mpontaneonsly  to  work  upon  ; 
nnd  (r/)  tliat  in  th-^  ]>reHent.ition  of  tlu  ir  materiaN 
or  occupation'*  tliere  must  IxJ  no  hrcik  '  iti  Suturd 
non  fiittiir  giiKiij),  liecauMe  all  oi «  ■n.atioiiH  w  iiidi 
train  moat  be  developed  out  of  each  nther.  Thu 
mriif  nMlarinb  for  instruction  are  ca]lt^d  (fi/ta, 
baeanae  thqr  are  pwaantad  to  tha  ehild  only  when 
Ma  natare  and  ataira  of  developnMBt  «dt  for  them. 
TIm  pro%"ince  of  tlic  e<lucator  in  to  tnap  out  the 
WorM  of  earlv  childhoiHl,  and  to  engineer — i.e. 
to  give  eaj-li  nt^'p  in — the  pathn  to  knowIe<lge  or 
power  in  each  Hubject ;  the  province  of  the  teacher 
iM  to  apply  tlii)«  general  knowledge  to  particular 
eaaen,  and  with  loving  care  and  delighteu  patience 
to  provide  the  right  mental  food — ^the  most  taitable 
aetivitiee  for  each  hour  and  stage  of  developments 
Hie  complete  aim  i*  the  syiitcmatie  cultivation  of 
alt  the  powept  in  roniplet*  equilibrinm.  Hence, 
while  the  infant  schix)!  goes  too  much  into  woi  k 
and  tirill,  Krwljel'N  system  calK  for  attention  t^i  tiio 
inJiridoal  child  ;  ho  weaveti  the  work  into  '  play  ' 
(i^MOtaaeonfl  activity ),  and  he  e^-olvrn  '  ilrill '  out 
«{  Ihn  fraa  indivUnal  deaira  for  aocietv.  Hence 
Froebel**  km  aaa of aottg and  daaee.  Hereepectd 
freedom  ancf  the  right  order  of  development  ^^o 
much  tiiat  he  would  not  give  a  ironi  to  a  child 
until  a  mental  nive<<.sit\  ,ii\<l  (|e«ire  had  l>oen 
creat«*d  ii\  an  ordere«l  i»el  of  e\|»erieneei»  for  that 
word  ;  and  he  cultivates  the  Kcn!»e»  and  the  hand 
with  the  ntmoet  oare*  to  that  perfectly  aoearate 
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clear  conceptkm^  which  again  give  rise  to  true 
and  juHt  juugmenta.  *  All  tlie  byways  to  untruth,' 
says  .Mis.H  Shirrctl',  '  such  lu*  exaggeration,  confused- 
ncftj*  of  mind,  inaccuracy  of  Bi>eech,  arc  cut  off.*  The 
child  is  not  taught,  but  /<cf  oy  a  set  of  ordered  ex* 
ueriencea  to  the  perception  of  the  principles  of  nnn* 
ber  ( AritkwuHe)  and  of  epaee  ( Geometrif) ;  and  hla 
sensen  and  pfiwers  of  hand  and  eye  are  cultivated 
bv  an  elaborate  i*eries  of  exercise!*.  The  isteiw  in 
l-rmdiel's  system  arc  ilj  S/>i./,t<nirif}/  or  Flay, 
which,  however,  in  a  child  is  alwayu  aerioiut  and 
never  frivolous ;  ( 2 )  direction  of  this  towards  ex- 
ternal ftuet  and  truth  ;  (3)  weaving  of  spontaneons 
powen  into  ordinary  occnpations ;  (4)  develop- 
ment into  self-culture,  independent  action,  a  love 
of  knowledge,  beauty,  and  society.  The  pro- 
cef>H,  lil.e  the  pnx-e''-  of  Nature,  i«  sdow,  tranquil, 
and  oigaTiic  ;  but  no  part  of  it  requires  to  l>e 
iiiKione.  The  cliiM  set-s.  iniilntos,  or  reproduce** 
and  invents  new  foniis  :  these  are  the  three  h\.e\i» 
in  each  subject  for  eadi  poidL  Its  most  eamnt 
disdplaa  give  to  it  (he  name  of  Tht  Nmo  £du- 
eatim. 

The  system  has  made  great  way  in  America,  and 
i"  now  making  way  in  England.  There  i>»  a  Froeliel 
Swiety,  whi«  h  ciiii~i-t->  of  a  larp"  niinil«'r<d  thinkers 
and  workers  in  «Hlucation.  The  l^)ndon  ami  JUr- 
mingliam  scIkmO  l>oanl«  have  introduced  the  nystem  ; 
and  aaveral  training-coUeigea  are  working  npon  ita 
linea. 

Hie  beat  ^^bh  books  sa  yet  aattanbject  are  Loarie's 

KindtrffoHen  Manual:   MIm  ShiirsfTs  Kinderffarten 

{ 1876)  and  Kindergarten  at  Home  (2d  ed.  1H89);  Heer- 
wjirt's  Mutie  for  the  Kindrryartm  (1H77);  Kiihler's 
Priijit  (tnins.'by  Min  Oomey,  4th  vA.  l,Hfi'.»);  The 
A'(Ti-/,r,Mrfoi .  FrotbelSocittif$Paper$\\m));  Bamsrd, 
rjy.ti.r,  h  iudtrffmrtm;  Kari  AeaM*  AyiaMHoa^ite 

Ki'i>irri7<irtcn. 

Klnderftooat  ClrtC,  name  fgtnm  to  the  coarae 

grits  and  flagstone*  which  ooear  towards  the  base 
of  the  Millstone  Grit  of  England  (see  Carbonifib- 
ous  Systkm).  The  rock  forma  the  tableland  of 
Kindemeoot  in  the  Peak  country.    The  grit  is 

qnarritil  at  Kvam  Mi>or,  Derwent  Edge,  nml  other 
places,  and  is  used  for  engine  Ih-hIs,  foundations,  oiui 
rcser>'oir  work. 

Kindly  Tenant.  See  Bordebs. 
KineuiatiOH  Is  the  science  which  treats  of  pure 

motion.  It  inviilves  the  fumlantental  concept nxis 
of  space  and  time  ami  takes  no  direct  cognisance 
of  force  nt  maRs.  Strictly  speaking,  any  kinenmt'- 
ical  problem  dealing  with  motions  that  exist  in 
nature  ii*  at  lK>ttoni  dynamical,  and  everj'  dyna- 
niieal  problem  ia  of  naeaaaity  maoaehed  in  the 
fine  inatanee  on  its  kiMmaiteai  aide.  Tims,  to 
take  a  familiar  example,  Kejtler's  laws  of  planetary 
motion  were  purelv  geonielrieal  and  kinetnntical 
statements,  from  wliich  Newton  dc«luco<l  the  ilyna- 
inical  law  of  univerml  gravitation.  Again,  the 
Amitical  Almanac,  is  essentially  a  book  of  kine* 
matical  statistics,  giving  the  positions  of  tlie  im* 
|H)rtant  heavenly  IxMlies  at  definite  snceearive 
inter^'als  <d  time,  and  not  onfreqaently  the  rates 
of  change  of  ]M>iiition  ;  and  the  calculation  of  these 
statistics  has  a  strict  dwianiic  lM--iH, 

Kineniaties  may  U-  re^'anie*!  iu<  a  geometry  of 

Itositinn  into  wiiicli  the  idea  of  time  or  duration 
las  l>eH>n  intnxlticed.  Thus,  change  of  |"i-iiion, 
reganle*!  a.s  taking  place  continuou^l.\  lu  lime, 
lea«l»  to  the  idea  of  velocity,  linear  and  angular. 
Velocity  itwdf  w,  of  eonnte,  sabject  to  change,  and 
this  change,  regarded  as  taking  j'lacf  contimiously 
in  time,  leads  t4i  the  iileji  of  aei  ejeraiion,  linear 
and  angular.  The  lii-tin'  t;..n  of  linear  and  angular 
aj*  applied  to  veliM-iiies  and  ai-oelerationi*  u*  vcij- 
necessary  for  a  clear  study  of  the  kinematics  M 


sysU'ms  of  poiata,  aaoh  as  phiae  and  solid  figurca, 
ngid  or  defonaaMe,  or  of  lue  kinematka  of  flnida. 
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Ilotatiun.  -t  ain,  twi.st.  vnrtox  W* faiportiat OMIL 

Tli'j  kiiiemutio  of  !«>liil  li).'tir>'?»  ill  •  ral>jeet  of  grow- 
in;;  im[wirl.inr»'  to  tin- h;iiiioi;in  and  eninneer  ;  so 
much  mi  tiiat  in  the  kiiieniaticH  of  macnineni'  we 
itave  a  biglily-specialised  branch  of  the  suliiect. 
A  glaiMo  at  any  ordinary  piece  of  mechaniMn,  troiu 
a  atoam-engiae  to  a  aewiag-tnachine,  «bowa  bow 
Tariona  are  the  relative  motions  of  the  wheels, 
rodn,  cranks.  l»elt«,  an<l  other  pieces  that  huiid  it 
up.  T!i'-  funotion  of  n  niru-liinc  is  iKiiamic — viz. 
U)  trati'-lKriii  ciii-rjry  to  ;i  rerluin  enil  fml  this  most 
he  ptrti  i<'<l  Iiy  -iiii;il(l<'  kineniutical  arnvn^jements. 
In  all  tiKMjern  treatises  on  iiynaniic»  and  mechanics 
a  section  b  devoted  to  a  preliminarv  study  of 
IrinmyiliMHi   BfinteanT'^  KitucmtticM  tu  MochnMry 

" —  nm  ^  


■iMdca.  8eeDyiiAiacB,EiiBMir»  Mattbk. 

Kin('toscopc«   See  Edison,  Zokthope. 


  (A.8.  cyKtHg,  from  eyn,  '  a  kin,'  •»  tribe,' 

and  the  tennination  -ing,  *  belonging  to.*  Henee 
eyn-ing  is  'man  of  the  triW,'  'cliief').  For  the 
oritnn  of  the  kin;;ly  [lower,  see  the  article  Go%'EnN- 
MKNT;  for  t!)c  rcl.uion  of  kin;;  to  people  in  Ihitain, 
see  ENfiLANO  (HlSToKY  OK),  I'ABLIAMKXT;  and 
for  the  jKjsition  of  kinf^  in  other  countries,  see 
the  section  on  tbe  coniititations  of  the»<e  conntries. 

Ktnff,  Wtlllam  Rtrrus,  vice  pre«i<lent  of  the 
Unit<Ml  States,  wjL-i  l»orn  in  North  r.iroliii.-i,  Cith 
April  17>m;,  and  wan  adiiiitt«'<I  to  the  luir  in  iMHi. 
He  was  u  riicnilM'r  of  the  Itj^'islatiirc  for  thnn-  yean*. 
%vn.s  rctsHiicd  to  conj^resH  as  a  W'ar-Ileniocrat  in 
IHIO,  and  represented  Alabama  in  tbe  senate  from 
1820  to  1844.  He  waa  then  ntninter  to  Fiaaoe  for 
two  years,  and  a  eeoator  again  from  1848  to  1853, 
wben  he  beeanie  vice-president.  He  died,  liowefer, 
on  18tb  April  of  the  same  year. 

Klns-at-amiH.  See  Herauh. 
Kfnff  <'ountry.  Hee  Waikato. 
K.lnK*orab  (Limulu*),  a  curiou.x  animal,  the 
laft  of  it!*  race,  usually  referrerl  to  u  ^I'Ci-ial  ^'ronp, 
Xipbosura,  within  the  spider  and  t»oorpion  class 

Aracbnida.  A  large 
convex  chitinous 
bockler  covern  the 
head  and  thorax,  a 
flatter  hexagonal 
Hhiehl  protects  the 
alnlomen,  while  a 
lon|^  spear  runs  otit 
froni  tne  biiid  end. 
There  are  twelve 
pain  of  «|iMiidagea 
oo  the  ventral  anr- 
face,  a  jtair  in  front 
of  the  mouth,  five 
pairs  of  leK>',  the 
liases  of  which  sar- 
round  tbe  moatb 
and  we  maaUeatory, 
and  a  eover  or  oper- 
calara  which  over- 
laps five  pairs  of 
flatteneil  alxloniinal 
appendages,  used  in 
swimming,  and  Itear- 
ing  |M>culiar  respira- 
Fig.  1.— UodertarfMe  of  King*  toi^  organs  known 
*nla(Limiilutf9lfphimM).    ae  gill-booka.  On 

the  top  of  the  large 
bockler  there  are  two  large  compound  eyes  and 
near  the  middle  line  two  BimpU?  eyex.  The  inlenial 
structure-*  ari'  no  Ichh  {leculiar.  Tlie  hcxcs  are 
separate,  and  the  spineless  larvie  prcnent  a  curious 
reaeniblance  to  Triiohites. 

Tbe  king-craha  attain  a  length  of  over  two  feet. 
They  live  on  mnddy  bottome  at  a  depth  of  S  to  0 


fathoms,  where  they  sometimes  swim  slowly  abooc 
or  more  fre«|iiently  hurrow  their  way  in  the  mad 

l»y  alteinately   iK-iniing  and 


Fig.  2.— Youuy  King- 
crab,  ju?t  liAtched 
Igrt  atly  enUrgeii 


shields  and  suine.  The  food 
consiat*  for  tbe  moat  Mit  of 
marine  worms,  which  ara 
socked  into  the  month  and 
tiiere  crushed.  Limnlos  is 
restricteil  to  the  warm  coasts 
of  tlie  Indian  Archiin^Iago  ( /,. 
moluccttu^is)  and  the  e.i.«t  of 
North  Atn<'ri(a  (A.  polyphe- 
m iig ).  The  genus  tint  appean 
in  Jura.«»ic  strata,  bvt  the 
allietl  BollinaridaBtimresented 
by  NeoUmnltta  in  the  I'pper 
Silurian  and  by  other  genera 
of  later  date,  seem  to  link  the 
king-cralis  to  the  ancient 
Trili)bites.  In  ^ome  of  the  Indian  Lsland:;  tho 
spine  is  used  for  pointing  arrows,  and  in  tropii-^l 
America  the  shell  sometimes  serves  as  a  ladleu 
See  E.  Ray  Lankester,  '  Linmlus  an  Arachnid,* 
Quart.  Jow.  Mier.  SeL,  voL  zxL  18lil ;  alio  vola. 
xxiiL  ndv. 

Kti^^sher  {Akcdn  i.sjnda),  a  well  known 
British  and  European  hird,  in  the  onler  of  pies 
or  IMcaiiie,  famous  for  its  briUiaat  plumage  and 
fish-bone  nest.  Though  it  meararee  only  about  7 
inches  in  len^^b  from  tbe  tip  of  the  beak  to  tbe 
end  of  the  tail,  it  is  rendered  ooiispicuous  by  tbe 
flashing  feathers,  which  are  predominantly  blue  and 
preen.  To  watch  tlic  kinj^li^lo  r  is  dilbcult,  for  it 
IS  sliy  ami  wary,  and  the  ixuverful  w  ings  are  used 
in  singularly  rapid  titful  liighl.  I  le-  (i.-li  catching 
bill  is  large  and  strong ;  tbe  leg»  are  lahort  and 
weak,  but  the  toes  are  strengtlicned  by  being 
joined  for  the  greater  port  of  their  length.  Tbe 
VIrI  frequents  the  buka  of  riven  «id  lalm 
tbrouglioiit  Kurope ;  and  in  Britain  is  most  at 
home  in  tlie  -.outli  of  England.  The  cry  is  faint 
hut  Blirili,  like  ti  ti  often  rcj>eatc<l.  The  king- 
fisher feeds  chiefly  on  small  fishes,  which  are 
caught  by  a  ilexterons  dive,  carrie«l  to  tbe  perch, 
killed  by  a  few  blows  on  a  branch,  and  swallowed 
whole.  Tbe  bones  are  afterwards  dis^rged,  and 
ufled  in  part  to  fom  tbe  neet>  This  is  bidden  at 
the  end  of  a  hole  bored  in  the  bank,  and  is  often 
anything  but  clean.  The  hinls  ^'enerally  live  ia 
pairs  away  from  their  fellows,  whoeo  intrusion  on 
the  apprqwiatod  preeervea  ia  jenloudy  weentet 


Kiagfidier  (.44cwfe  tvMaX 

The  seven  or  ei;,'lit  e^'g«.  which  are  laid  in  April, 
are  almost  spherical  in  form  and  vcrj-  white,  a*  » 
often  the  case  in  hidden  nesta.  Within  the  ftuni^ 
AleedinidiB,  of  which  the  common  kingfisher  it  type, 
tbers  are  nunieroiie  genera  «dtii  repreaentativm  ia 
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BMMt  parts  of  the  world.  The  pied  kingfisher  of 
India  and  Africa  {Cerytt  rudia)  and  the  l»eltcil 
kin;,'t'Mli<T  of  North  America  {Cerj/le  halrii<,n)  .ire 
cotnuHiu  forms.  A  sub-family  ( Diiceloiuiiii' )  in- 
cludes nnmemus  mure  unuiivorouB  kingtiHlion  witli 
iitoat«r,  flatter  billa.  Of  tbeae  the  great  laughing 
jaekMMs  of  Aoatnlia  (DmcIo)  are  notable  repre* 
■eniativea. 

Ttie  kbttfltber  fa  the  old  halcyon,  '  whose  deed 
body  eaienllly  hung  by  a  sinjile  thread  nlwav'^ 
tnms  its  healc  towanls  the  u  iiid,'  a  ptipular  ami 
htill  «ur\i\iMg  notion  to  whicli  Sluikeapeare  iiiakcs 
luore  thau  one  reference.  Witii  tlie  halcyon  the 
imagination  of  the  ancients  played  lovingly,  f<>r 
to  tbem  the  bird  was  Alcyone  the  daughter  of 
iBoIna  and  wife  of  the  king  of  Trachis,  the  mu  <>f 
the  momioff  star,  '  who,  mourning  in  her  youth  for 
her  lost  husoand,  was  winged  by  divine  power,  ami 
now  Hies  over  the  sea,  seekin;;  him  whom  she  couUI 
not  timl,  sought  tliroii;,'linut  the  earth.'  'The  bird 
\H  not  great,'  a.H  Sinnites  continues  in  LnciaTrn 
dialogue  'The  Halcyon,'  'but  it  has  receivc<l  great 
honour  from  the  gotis  because  of  its  lovingni>>i 


for  while  it  is  nuudng  ita  nert|  all  the  world  has 
the  liappy  days  which  it  ealla  lial< , 

ing  all  otliern  in  their  calmness.'  '  So  Aristotle, 


quoting  Sinionitk-H,  says  that  the  halcyon  Imn  its 
young  alKiut  the  turn  of  the  year  in  winter,  '  when 
Zens  gives  tlie  wisdom  of  calm  to  fourteen  ila>H. 
Then  the  people  of  the  land  call  it  the  hour  of 
wind-hiding,  the  sacred  nurse  of  the  spotted 
halcyon.'  See  R.  Howdler  Sharpe's  Monogrtti>h 
of  the  Aleedinida  or  Kingjiahin;  Buakin's  .£a^'« 
Sad :  and  Halcyon  Days. 

King  GeorKc'.s  Honnd*  an  inlet  5  miles  north 
and  sooth,  anilS  miles  broad,  at  the  south-went 
of   Western   Australia,  u  an  excellent 
waditead,  and  contains  two  landloeked  recesses, 
Prineesi  Rojral  and  Ovster  HarbooTB.  Albany 

}q.r. ),  on  Princess  Royal  HarlK)nr.  Im  a  {M)rt  of  call 
or  nmil  dtcaniers.    Tlie  fortiticHtimi  nt  tlie  sound 
liJf  lieen  recoiniuenfli'ii  liv  Eii^'lish  iiillit.iry 

authonUes,  and  an  imperial  naval  dep6t  lias  been 


Klnehoni«  a  myal  burph  of  Fife,  on  the  Firth 
of  Fortli,  3  miles  S.  of  KirkcaKly  by  rail.  It  hiu« 
shipbiiiliiint;  yanl»,  a  lileachlield,  inaMiilai  tares  of 
tiax  and  glue,  and  golf  links.  Alexamler  111.  was 
killed  ( at  ICinghorn  Ness,  and  a  monument 
was  erected  on  the  spot  in  18H7.    Pop.  14.W. 

Klnglake,  Alkxander  Willia.m,  historian. 
wa.H  liorn  at  Wiltoti  House,  near  Taunton,  in  )s*iH, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  calle*!  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1837,  and  speedily  acquired  a  lacmtive 
practice;  bat  he  retired  from  the  profession  in 
1856,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and 
politics.  He  had  already  published,  in  IS44, 
Eulhfn,  a  work  of  eastern  travel,  written  in  a 
graphic  anil  |MK!tic  vein,  yet  with  great  truthful- 
ni."*-*  to  nature,  which  has  always  remained  one 
of  the  most  p«>pular  hooks  of  English  travel.  He 
wa-s  returned  fur  Bridgwater  in  the  Liberal  interest 
in  1857.  took  a  prominent  part  against  Lord  Palmer- 
stooV  Conspiracy  Bill  in  18S9.  and  tn  1860  warmly 
denounced  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by 
France.  In  1854  he  went  out  with  Lord  Ka^jlnn 
to  the  Crimed,  where  he  Inid  every  fii''i!irv  f.'r 
i»atching  llie  progrens  of  the  war.  .After  la^ 
retnm  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  British 
coonniander  in  his  History  of  the  Wiw  in  the 
Orimea  (8  vols.  1863-g7).  As  the  history  was 
▼err  largely  based  upon  Lord  Raglan's  patiem, 
it  nas  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  prejudicetl 
narrative  of  the  war  ;  but  from  the  literary  point 
o(  view  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  that  it 
li  Me  of  the  CooM  hiHorical  works  of  tho  19lh 
9H8 


century.  The  criticism  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the 
second  empire  was  so  searching  that  the  work 
gave  <:\v.i\  odi  iiee  at  the  Tuilerit-s,  and  its  circula- 
tion \v:i.H  proluliited  in  France  during  the  Empire. 
Uepliej*  have  l>een  made  to  strictures  upon  other 
actors  in  the  war,  and  occasionally  witii  success. 
Bntthe  hihtory  reinains  on  the  whole  a  wonderfully 
acoarate,  hriilianfe,  and  minute  record  of  the  great 
straggle  with  Russia.  In  1888  Kinglake  was  again 
returne<l  for  Bridgwater,  but  was  unseated  on  peti- 
tion, iiedicd  '2d  Jauuary  1891.  See  Life  by  Innes 
Shaod  prefixed  to  the  newoitition  of  £otkm  (IHM). 

Kinglf't.    See  COLUEN  CItKSTKD  WrEN. 

King!*^  The  First  and  second  Book.s  of, 
in  tlio  hnglisb  Antborised  Version  titled  'J7>e 
First  Book  of  Kinffg,  eommoniy  ealitd  ths  Third 
Book  of  Kinqs,  and  The  Second  Book  of  Kimgt, 
I'imniittihj  atlltd  the  Fourth  Book  of  hiii'j^.  In 
the  ancient  Rabbinical  enunierHtion,  implied  in 
Josejihus  an<l  follow etl  in  the  I'esliito  and  by 
Jerome,  the  Book  of  Kings  (3/f/(ifAi»/i)  was  reck- 
oned one,  ranking  fourth  and  last  in  the  series  of 
the  'earlier  propneta'  (after  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Bamvel) ;  the  divhdoo  bito  two  first  appears  in  the 
Sejitnagint  translation,  where  they  are  called  the 
third  and  fourth  'of  the  kingiloms '  {Basileion, 
Hell.  Mel(tr/i"ffi ),  the  liooks  of  Samuel  forming  the 
first  and  second.  This  division  was  copied  by  the 
Vulgate,  whence  it  passe^l  into  tho  'common' 
usage  of  Christendom.  The  se]iaration  between 
Samuel  and  Kfatgs  is  itself  not  original ;  for  the 
first  two  chi^ten  of  Kings,  cenclnding  the  life  of 
David,  are  oonseentlve  wnh  9  Sam.  lx.-xx.  and 
by  the  same  hand.  The  books  of  Kinirs  we  now 
have  them  are  evidently  a  compilation,  and  carcfnl 
e.xaminatiun  show.s  tliat  they  have  passetl  thmugli 
more  than  one  redaction.  In  their  comiMwition  at 
least  four  elements  can  be  distinguishetl  :  ( 1 )  In 
1  Kings,  zL  41,  reference  is  made  to  *  the  book  of  the 
acta  (dironieles)  of  Rolotnon,'  and  for  tho  reigns  of 
subsequent  kings  there  is  ver>'  frequent  mention 
of  'the  book  of  the  chninicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judnh,'  and  of  a  corres|>onding  Iniok  of  the  kinf;^ 
of  Israel.  The  e.xact  nature  of  these  chrdiiii  les 
cannot  now  lie  det«rniined  ;  but  the  probabiliiy  is 
that  they  were  themselves  compilations,  cliieily 
digests  of  a  statistical  and  annalistic  character, 
further  epitomised  by  the  writer  of  (he  oaaonieal 
book.  {2)  The  official  records  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusaletii,  thou;,'h  nowhere  expressly  name<l,  must 
have  lieen  directly  or  indireelly  tlie  source  of 
much  of  the  inforniiition  ;.'i\eu  alwiut  the  woi^hiji 
there,  especially  untier  the  reigns  of  Solomon, 
Joash,  AiiM,  and  Josiah.  (3)  The  book  owes 
most  of  its  vividness  and  picturesotieneas  to  mate- 
rials  derived  from  a  series  of  unolncial  narratives, 
having  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  in  which  the  acts  of  the  pmpheta 
had  special  prominence.  To  this  category  lielong 
in  particular  the  history  of  Elijah  ( 1  Kings. 
xvii.-xix.,  xxi.i,  and  th'-  much  nuire  complicated 
series  of  |>assuge!<  relating  to  Elisha,  for  the  northern 
kingdom  ;  and  the  storj-  of  the  man  of  God  from 
JmUh  (lKings.aiU.).for  the  soothera.  (4)  Tho 
main  redactor  has  eonttflmted  the  ehronological 
scheme  of  synchnmi-tn-  in  widch  the  histories  of 
the  two  kin^'donis  nu-  li!iiii;.'lit  t<ij_'>  i her  under  one 
\  ifw,  and  has  given  a  i'ia;.'tiiut,  .il  tone  to  the 
narrative  by  umlertaking,  in  tiic  ca*c  of  each  king, 
an  estimate  of  his  religious  character  and  worn* 
This  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  Deuteronomie 
legislation,  and  it  may  Iw  inferred  with  certainty 
therefore  that  the  main  redaction  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  reformation  of  Jmiah.  lire 
phraseology  of  such  pnssarje;,  ^s  2  Kin;,'s.  viii.  ; 
xiv.  7  :  xvL  6  ( '  unto  this  dav  ' ).  implies  an  earlier 

data  than  tha  fall  of  tbt  kingdom  of  Jodnht  bnt 
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evidence  of  a  later  pen  b  found  in  2  Kingn,  xvii. 
19,  20;  xriiL  26,  27),  while  9  Kings,  xxv.  27 
teqq.,  lirin^  tin  down  to  a  far  adviiiiocd  tw^riixl 
of  the  exile.  Important  variations  (»^p('cially  in 
the  seri'  s  of  rather  (li!*c()nn('cte<l  ni>t«'H  whif-h  form 
a  large  part  of  tlie  hintory  of  Solomon )  Iwjtween 
the  existing  Hehrow  text  and  that  whicli  mn.xt 
have  lain  tefore  the  LXX.  translatoni  ahow  that 
tiie  book  wu  still  in  a  aomewhat  fluid  state  at  a 
▼ery  much  later  ilate. 

For  discussion  of  the  critical  prohlein*,  pco  "WcllhauRen 
in  the  fonrth  edition  of  Bleek's  Kinh,tu!<.>  fiszm,  re- 
printed in  his  Cnmpotilum  del  Htxiitfitrhs,  &c.  (IKH'J). 
Of  i-xpo-ition«,  tlioso  of  Theaiug  (2d  ed.  Leip.  18731, 
K.  il  (-id  ed.  lh7G;  Eng.  tran«.  1872),  Htihr  (in  LunjffV 
Jhh^hcrrk,  IKCi',  ;  Kii_'.  traiin.  1877).  H.i'.vlinsnn  |  m 
Speaker's  Commentary),  »nd  Keusa  (La  Bible)  xamy  be 
mentioned. 

King's  Bench.  See  Common  Law. 

KinsN  Colletre^  London,  sn  iiMtitntion  ad- 
joiiiitii^'  !<oinfiv.-'t  ilnuHo,  Strand,  fonnded  by  roval 
cluuter  in  iM'i-H,  and  conlirmwl  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  188'2,  and  on  tho  fundamental  prmciple 
'that  in^itruetion  in  the  Christian  religion  ought 
to  form  an  indispi'nsalde  part  of  every  system  of 
general  edocation  for  the  youth  of  a  Cbrisuan  cont- 
nnnity/  The  collej^  being  strietljr  in  eonneetion 
witli  the  Church  or  England,  divinity  lectures  are 
a  regular  part  of  it«  routine.  The  nsnal  university 
education  for  young  men  is  provideil  in  theolngy, 
literature  (ancient  and  mcxlcrn  ),  wiience,  engineer- 
ing and  applied  science,  and  n>edicine.  It  liaj^  alno 
a  school  of  fine  art,  and  a  department  for  the  pre- 
paration of  caiulidates  for  the  civil  Kervio&  The 
imtnaetioa  is  adapted  for  students  almve  Mm  a^ 
.  of  dbcteen,  bat  there  is  a  school  ( 1830 )  for  bo^  in 
connection  with  the  college,  with  workshops  for 
mechanical  traininp.  There  is  a  hrancli  at  Ken- 
nington  for  the  higher  eiluratinti  (il  Indies  ;  also 
eveuiog  cIohsc:;  for  students  occupieil  during  the 
day.  The  mnseam  has  a  collection  of  models  and 
instroments.  For  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  coll^^  see  n«  CbMraHon  of  the  Cotlege 
JuhiUe 

Kind's  or  Qaeen*»  ConnsH   are  certain 

liarriHtt'is  at  law,  in  Etiglaiid  hik!  Ire]ari<!,  who  have 
been  apiK)inted  by  letterH-patent.  The  office  is 
entirely  honorary,  but  it  gives  a  right  of  pre- 
audience in  all  the  courts,  according  to  the  date 
of  appointment.  The  appointment  praetteall^ 
belongs  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  spite  of  their 
title,  they  are  not  prevented  from  being  retained 
and  acting  for  ordinary  clients,  excejtt  that  in 
defending  prisoners  and  acting  in  suits  against  the 
crown  they  reipiire  a  SfKJcial  license  from  the 
cro>vn,  which  is,  however,  never  refused.  In  Scot- 
land there  is  no  such  distinetion,  bnt  the  offices  of 
Lord  Adyoeate  and  Solicitor-general  are  practically 
eqnivalent.  The  aiipointment  is  for  lire,  bnt  in 
cruse  nf  disgraceful  con<iuct  the  letters. patent  are 
revokeil,  its  was  done  in  18<j'J  to  Kdwin  Jnnie^, 
who,  in  1M7.S,  ajiplied  in  vtiiii  fur  restitution. 

The  Queen's  Oounseb'  rolxfs  are  of  *<ilk  insteatl 
of  tlie  ordinary  (alpaca)  'stuff'  of  which  the 
juniorV  gown  is  made ;  and  *  taking  silk '  is  thus 
the  common  phrase  signifying  that  an  'outer' 
barrister  ban  t>ecome  a  Queen  s  Counsel  or  Q.  C. 
'Taking  silk'  is  frequently  injurious  rather  than 
advantageous  to  a  professional  career.  A  t^iiecn's 
Ooonsel  is  prohibited  hy  legal  eti(|uette  from  taking 
a  good  iIc.tI  of  minor  buHiness  which  fell  to  his 
share  an  a  junior,  and  'silk,'  a  stfjtping-stone  to 
the  great  men,  is  a  stumbling  bloek  to  the  small. 
When  a  janior  has  reached  the  position  in  which 
he  feels  justified,  or  is  forced  by  the  public  opinion 
of  his  oirctiit.  to  'apply  for  silk,"  liis  .letiiand  is 
very  rarely  refused,  or  at  most  postponed,  and  the 
hoimar  h  little  more  than  >  aeo— ly  incident  in  I 
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every  sneeessfal  legal  canwr*  Heaiy  Bnieighaai, 
indeed,  was  debarnd  far  eome  yeaie  fram  what 

wa.s  in  his  ca.se  a  professional  right  bv  tlie  personal 
antipathy  of  (Jeorge  IV.  and  Lord  "Eldon,  and  it 
wtus  not  until  1827,  on  the  accession  to  jiow.  r  uf 
Gc<irge  Canning,  that  Brougham  receive«l  a  patent 
of  precedence  which  clothed  him  in  silk  ana  gave 
him  all  the  profeaaiooal  advantagea  without  the 
aetnal  titles  Bnt  this  is  a  strikbg  and  almost 
a  solitary  exoepMon.  Of  late  years  colooisl 
barristers  have  iieen  gratified  with  the  titl«!  ot 
Queen's  Counsel  conferred  by  tho  Lord  riiancellor. 
on  repre^e^tation  made  by  the  governor  of  the 
colony  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Ming's  C^nmty.  an  iahuid  oonntv  of  Ireland, 
in  Leinster,  is  bonnoed  on  tlie  W.  by  the  Shannen, 

which  separates  it  from  Roscommon  and  Oalway. 
It  is  20  miles  lung  from  north  to  south  by  58  wide. 
Area,  493,9H."i  st.itute  acres,  or  772  so.  m.  Of  this 
122,154  a<:ivs  were  under  crojMi  in  1889 ;  and  of  this 
again  nearly  one-half  was  grass,  whilst  SiJ  per 
cent,  was  com  and  green  crops  ( oats,  barley,  pota> 
toes,  and  tnmipa).  Twenty-Uireo  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  was  covered  with  hogs,  including  a  lai]ge 
part  of  the  li*»g  of  Allen.  The  popnlation  has 
steaililv  decrea.sed-(1841)  146.857;  (1861)90,013; 
( IHHI )  ■;2.802  ;  ( 1891 )  65,408,  (89  3  p«?r  cent.  IJoman 
Catholics).  The  surface  is  Hat,  except  i<>r  the 
Slievu  Bloom  Monntains  (1733  feet)  on  Uie  south 
lioundary.  Tlie  aoil,  a  ligiit  loam  of  roedinM 
depth,  resting  on  Umcetone  gravd.  ia  of  avcmfs 
fertility.  The  Omnd  Canal  traTersee  the  northein 
portion  of  the  county,  and  joins  the  Shannon, 
riie  river  Barrow  separates  it  from  Queen's 
County  itn  the  south-east  King's  County,  c«>n- 
stitutetl  a  shire  in  1557,  and  named  in  honour  of 
King  Philipt  returns  two  members.  In  the  north- 
west is  Clonmacnois  Abbey,  founded  in  548,  ooe 
of  the  most  interesting  ecclesiastical  mina  to  Ir»> 
land.  At  Birr  Castle  Lord  Roase  erected  his  grmt 
telescope.  The  chief  towns  aie  Tnllamore  ( 5u9s ), 
ParsonstowB  or  Biir  (4U5)^  and  PettarUngtoa 
(2357). 

Elng^  or  4|«0ai*k  BtMcdm.    See  A*- 

PBOVBR. 

King's  E>11.  See  Scrofula. 

King.sley«  Charle.s,  iM^m  at  Holne  vicar- 
oge,  Dartmoor,  Devon,  12tli  June  1819.  After 
emeation  partly  at  King'^s  College,  Ix>ndon,  he 

went  up  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  dnd  took 
his  degree  in  1842 — first-clo.ss  in  cla-'wicH,  seoior 
optime  in  niathematics— and  was  iiiinM*iiiately 
onlaine<l  to  the  curacy  of  Kversley  in  liaiiipshirs, 
of  which  parish  lie  becaine  rector  in  1844.  There 
he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr  Pascoe  Grenfell  m  llie 
year  an  which  be  was  prcewted  to  his  living. 
His  dramatic  poem,  The  Saimte  Tmgethj,  or  n$ 

True  Story  nf  Elizafteth  of  Ilungan/,  an  'adiiiir 
able  representation  of  medieval  piety,'  ajiiH-ured  in 
1H4S,  and  wius  iiiinie<liately  followed  by  two  works 
of  a  verj-  different  character,  Alton  Loflc  and  Yea^ 
both  published  in  1849.  These  brilliant  novels  are  the 
work  of  a  liadieal,  a  '  Christian  Socialist,'  and  deal 
with  modem  soeuil  qoestions  in  a  bold  and  a  strik- 
ingly original  manner.  The  hem  of  Alton  Locke, 
'  tailor  and  poet,'  is  found  in  a  London  workshop. 
In  Vfist  the  condition  of  the  Kn^-li'^li  agricultural 
lalxnirer  is  dealt  with  by  one  whose  sympathy  with 
the  people  is  arist^icratic.  not  democratic,  whose 
radicalism  is  Christian,  and  not  sceptical,  whose 
enthusiasm  never  degenerates  into  vnreaaon,  and 
whose  most  brilliant  inveetive  is  alwaya  balanced 
by  common  sense.  The  inflnenee  of  these  hocHu 
at  til"  lime  wa-^  enormous;  and  if  Kingsley  wrote 
nothing  more  of  tho  same  character,  it  was  not  so 
much  that  time  had  modified  his  yiews  aa  that  Mi 
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viswa  iMd  nuidiliad  the  times.  For  two  or  three 
veara  preriow  to  the  jmUiaiUkNi  of  tiuae  novels 
Kingnley  hod  tbfowa  hfmnlf  urith  all  the  ardour  <>f 

j  nntli  and  of  liis  own  inipetuouH  nature  into  various 
»oln'iiif«  for  the  inijirovement  of  tlie  condition, 
material,  moral,  and  roli|,'ii>U'<,  of  tlie  wt)rkin;;-cl(i.SHe8, 
a  flulij(H;t  of  wliich  wti  all  bear  a  good  deal  at  tlie 

itre^ent  day,  but  which  was  somewliat  strange  in 
,844  la  tiiia  work  he  was  aMoeiated  with  Mr 
Ifanrioat  the  reoogniMd  leader  of  the  movement 
known  as  '  Christian  Socialism ; '  and  he  pnblishetl 
under  the  well-known  pAendonyro  of  *  Parson  Lot ' 
an  immense  numl)er  (ii  articles  on  ciinriit  tojiioi*, 
espeoiully  in  tlio  VhrUtmn  Sociuliitt  and  rulitim  for 
th(  I't-ople.  In  1S.)3  iii>i)uared  IIijfHitia,  one  of 
his  most  faftcinating  works,  a  vigorous  and  brilliant 
pielun  of  early  Christianity  in  conflict  with  Greek 
philoeophy  at  Alexandria  in  the  ligginiiing  of  the 
Bell  eflDtmy.  WttttBord  Hot  fetlowed  7n  18BS, 
and  the  presentment  of  EH7Al>rthan  Kn;;l;nid  and 
the  Spanish  Main,  of  Dcvon^liire  worthif^i  luni  tlicir 
S|iani»li  ftM-rnfn,  i«  as  lifelike  n»  anythin;^  to  Ik; 
found  in  the  whole  ranye  of  romantic  liurature. 
The  tone  of  the  book  in  hearty,  Enelish.  Protestant, 
free,  and,  like  the  author  luinseli,  at  once  strong 
>  ud  tandor.  In  Two  Yean  Ago  i  1857 )  he  aketehed 
with  a  Baater  hand  the  North  Devon  scenery 
ao  dear  to  the  west  eonntryman  ;  and  Here- 
tpard  the  Wakf  (lS()t>),  a  novel  of  the  davH  of 
the  C<>tii]iieror,  bnnijilit  the  noble  nericx  of  works 
of  lirtinn  to  a  In   iHtM)  tlic  (iniverHity  of 

C^nibridge  hail  cluMten  the  author  of  Htjpatia  and 
We^ward  Uu!  U>  ha  fnfessor  of  History,  and 
his  inaugaral  leetore  was  pablished  at  the  end 
of  that  year  under  the  title  of  Th«  Ltmits  of 
Exadl  Sdenee  a*  applied  in  Histon/.  The  Roman 
ami  the  Teuton  ( 1864)  is  also  Imsed  \\\k)\\  \\\»  Cam- 
bridge lectures. 

In  1869  Kingsley  re^ijrniMl  his  profe^Honaliip  and 
was  appointetl  a  canon  of  (  liet»ter;  ami  in  1S71  he 
made  the  voyage  that  he  ha*!  h<>  long  contemplated, 
to  the  tropics,  of  whose  scenery  he  had  already 
written  ao  anthnidaitipally ;  and  on  hia  retain  to 
Bmele^  from  the  Wert  Tndlee  he  save  to  the  world 
one  of  most  charming  l»ook<»  of  travel,  At  Last. 
In  1873  Kingslev  wil**  Hp[)oinf<'<l  a  canon  of  \Vf««t- 
n)in^t^■r  and  efiafdain  U>  tin-  l^iifcii.  He  dieil 
at  Eversley  on  23*1  Januarj-  iSTo.  His  I.tff,  by 
his  widow,  in  2  vols,  poblished  in  1876,  i-^  a  hio- 
gmphv  of  deep  and  sustained  interest.  Kingsley 
was  Djr  nature  hot- tempered,  entliiuiastic,  and 
eorobative,  vet  infinitely  BvmpatheHc  and  tender 
of  heart:  fits  'muscniar  Christianity'  (his  own 
phrase!  was  <-lii'erfiil  aii-l  rolni-<t  ;  lie  liail  ;,'reat  and 
varied  infiirniation,  a  k-  <  ii  wit,  and  a  mind's  eye 
that  ever  l(Kik»*<l  below  tlie  wnrface.  His  collected 
worfca  fill  28  volumes  (1S79-S1).  Among  those, 
bad  das  thoae  already  named,  and  many  volumes  of 
•ammii^  are  Gfannw  ( 1854 ),  Th»  Uerou  {\9M).The. 
Wat0r  BtAkt  (188S).  Town  Oeohgy  (1872).  Prote 

IdpUg  (1873).  Ilralth  and  Eduration  (1874).  Of 
a  sixpenny  edition  of  the  chief  books  (18S9-90) 
million^i  were  sold. 

KiJIKfiley«  Hk.NRV.  brother  of  the  foresting 
(bom  IH.'K),  died  1876),  van  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
Vmm  1889  to  I8S6  he  rMded  in  Australia,  and  on 

Ida  return  comnience<l  lii«  career  a  writer  of 
fiction  with  a  vigf>roiiH  piotnre  of  colonial  life  in 
Geoffr''\j  ll'tmhjn  { I8.59).  To  tlii><  ■.ncrei-.l.-.l  /,V(tr«j- 
Kae  ( 1861  ),  his"  niJu.teri>iece  ;  A  nsttn  Kllfi  I  IHJkJ)  ; 
Tht  Utlltfart  and  thi-  liurttmx,  another  novel  of 
Aostralian  life  and  manners  (1865),  &o.  His  ideal 
of  life  is  a  noble  and  a  healthy  one;  his  works, 
which  show  little  skill  in  the  constnietion  of  the 
plolB,  contain  much  that  is  pathetic,  without  any 
llilge  of  sentimentalism.  His  >tvl-  is  ta'her 
than  highly  coltivaled.    i-'ur  two  yean 


(1870-71)  Kingsley  edited  the  Sdimbwfk  DeO^ 

licvuw. 

King's  Lynn.  See  Lynn. 

HlngMmiii  Islandti  another  nana  for  tlw 

Gilbert  Islands  (q.v.). 

KiiiK's  Monntain.    See  Ferguson  (Pat- 

BICK  ). 

liing8lon«  chief  town  of  Frontenae  eoonty, 
Ontario,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqai  Creek,  161  miles 
hy  rail  ENE.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a  number  of 
handsome  public  buildin;.'f<,  and  is  tlie  seat  of  the 
ftoyal  Militnrk-  Collejie  of  Canada  (  iSTti).  of  gueen  s 
l"nivet>ity  (|s41),  with  museunin  ami  an  olwerva- 
tory,  and  of  the  Uoyal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  ( 1854)  and  the  Women's  Meoical  College 
(1883)  affiliated  to  it.  Hera  alao  v»  a  bntinoM 
college  and  a  collegiate  and  tndning  iaatttute  for 
teachers.  The  city  has,  iK'sidcs  excellent  railway 
farilities,  good  water  communication  by  the  lake, 
the  St  XJiwrencfc,  and  the  Hide^iu  CanaK  whirh  bust 
connects  it  with  Ottawa,  It  powes»e*>  a  lai;ge, 
inlieltered  harbour,  with  an  active  trade,  and  strongly 
fortified ;  and,  besides  busy  shipyards,  has  mann- 
factories  of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines, 
machinery,  UMtker,  hoots  and  shoes,  agricultural 
implements,  wooden  wares,  &e.  Grant  Allen  and 
George  Koin.iiies  arc  both  Kingston  mnn.  Kiii;.'-ton 
is  the  seat  of  an  An^'iican  bisliop  and  of  a  lioinan 
Catholic  aicl)l>i(.li(>|i.  Us  site  was  occupied  by  the 
old  I'icncb  foit.  of  I'rontenao.  The  tOWU  was  tho 
capital  of  ('ana4la  from  IH41  to  1844.  Pop.  (IMI) 
14,091  ;  (1880)  15,827;  (INOI)  1<J,2G4. 

KingHton*  the  commercial  ami  political  capital 
of  Jamaica  (q.v.  i,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a 
landlocked  harliuur,  the  best  in  the  island,  and, 
for  its  size,  one  of  the  best  in  the  woiM.  Pop. 
(1801)  46,542.  It  waa  founded  in  1603-1703.  after 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Port  Ri^al  bad  been 
destroyed  hy  an  earthquake.  From  this  place, 
afterwards  rebuilt,  Kingi>ton  is  distant  6  miles,  the 
breadth  of  its  nolde  haven;  while  with  S{)anish 
Town,  towards  the  interior,  it  has  since  IH46  been 
connected  by  railway.  In  1758  Spanish  Town 
was  made  tlie  capital  of  Jamaica,  but  in  1872  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Kington, 
Kingstim  waa  viaitad  in  1880  hy  a  Violent  hamcane, 
and  in  December  1889  well-niBh  ooniumed  by  firei 
The  city,  having  a  slope  to  the  sea  of  1  in  00,  in 
well  dniined,  but  the  harlsjur  is  lillhy.  With  a 
gravel  soil  ami  a  diy  and  temperate  climate— 
uia.vinium  93  in  hot  season,  mimimum  .'>(]  in  cold 
—it  is  a  healthy  place.  Tiic  most  interesting 
public  building  is  the  Old  Church,  where  lt<-nliow 
the  'old  sea-dog'  is  buried.    There  are  tram  cars. 


and  the  water-supply  is  good.  The  imports  have 
an  annual  rtiw  w  from  fl.SOO.fWO  to  £1,500,(nk). 

the  imjiorta  from  £500.orH)  to  £7»»ft,n<tO.  See  the 
annual  Jlnndhmik  nf  Jamuira  and  Jmiutica  in  J  <:'ti, 
publishetl  by  the  Institute  of  Jamaica. 

KlngltOllf  capital  of  Ubter  county,  New  York 
state,  stands  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Hudson,  04 

miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  is  a  railway  ars'l  canal  ter 
minus,  ami  is  llie  centre  of  e\t4'ii'nc  liaii-it  trailo 
by  ste;imer.  Knormons  i^iiaiii it I'-s  of  bine  stone 
flags  are  forward*-*!  from  Kitigstou,  which  is  also  a 
principal  centre  of  the  hydraulic  cement  business, 
and  contains  a  nunber  of  breweries,  tanneries. 
Hour  mills,  fnundrtn,  briek-3rBrde.  and  other  mann* 
factories.    I'nji.  ( 18H0)  18,344  :  (1890)  21,a6L 

kingston'on-HuIi.  See  Hllu 

KinCHton-apOB/riumiM*  »  municipal  bor- 
ough and  market-town  of  Surrey.  12  miles  SW.  of 
London,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames. 

here  cri>s>ed  by  two  bridj^'es  one  of  stone  loin- 
pkted  1838  and  freed  187U.  and  the  other  aa 
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iron  nulway  viailuct   Of  late  years,  with  it«  | 
suburbs  of   Norbiton,    Siirbiton,  ami  New  Mai- 
den, it  has  rapidly  iiicn-'a.>-tHl  in  fiizf,   its  vtisy  i 
acoem  to  Lomlon,  coiipltHl  with  its  facilitioM  for 
l>aatin|,'  iukI   the  pleasant  surmundinpt  of  the 
tici^htxiurhoiHi,  notably  Hamptou   Court,  Bushy 
and  Richuioud  Parks,  ntmng  attracted  latgo  nutn- 
htn  at  leridenta.   Ptamlatioo  of  the  «ntii«  parish,  | 
( 1801 )  443H ;  (mi)  72.57  :  and  ( I H8I )  SSJBSd.    Of  I 
the  miinicipal  borouch  { 1881  i  2f).WS  ;  ( 1891 )  27.059.  5 
TIm  piiri.sh  church,  of  which  William  Cnxe  the  his- 
torian was  once  rect<ir.  Iiom  some  hne  nionnmeiita ;  1 
the   cotinty  council   huililin^^^,   costing  f.Tti.OOO, 
were  undertaken  in  185K).    In  history,  however,  ] 
Kin<^tun  has  figured  somewhat  oonspicnonsly :  in  ; 
838  it  waft  the  seene  of  a  great  oooaoil,  eonvened 
by  E);l>ert,  king  of  Wenex,  and  hi*  no  tthelwnlf ;  | 
seven  of  the  An;;lo-Saxon  kingH  irereerowned  Iutp, 
aa  recnrde<i  on  the  coronation-stone  atill  Btamlinji 
near  tin'  market-place;  King  John,  who  granto<l 
the  t«>wii  hn  first  charter,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
in  1204-1") ;  in  I2<U,  during  the  civil  war  with 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Kingston  Castle  ( of  which  no 
traces  now  remain)  was  captured  by  Henry  III.; 
Fairfax  made  the  town  his  headqnartera  in  1647 ; 
and  a  year  later  took  place  in  the  neighbonrhood 
thf^  la-<t  fight  iM'twecn  tlii>  myiilist.'*  mid  I'diind- 
heail«,    when    Ix)nl    Holiaml   ami    the    Duke  of 
Buckint'liaiii  wort'  drfrattil.     At   Ham  ('miiiiinn 
lived  Gay'R  'Kitty,'  Duchess  of  Qneensberry.  bee 
Biden'a  Hutory  of  Kimg$tom-i^t<m-l%amn  ( 18S8). 

KinKKton*  WiiJ.iAM  Hknuv  Oii.ks,  u  popular 
writer  of  lioys'  st^iri*"**,  wa-H  Iwrn  in  London,  28th 
Febrnai^'  1814.  His  father  waa  a  merchant  in 
Oporto,  and  there  much  of  his  youth  was  apent. 
At  first  a  merchant,  he  had  already  published  two 
stories  and  a  book  of  Portuguese  travel,  when  in 
1851  he  found  the  work  of  his  life  in  the  immediate 
«ucce>HH  of  Pctfr  t/ie  Whc/rr,  lii.n  firKt  Uook  fur  lioys. 
During  the  next  thirty'  years  lie  puhli.-ihed  more 
than  120  similar  Inioks,  all  simple,  vigomus,  ami 
healtliv  in  tone;  full  of  daring  a<lventure«,  hair- 
hrcjultli  escapes,  and  all  the  magic  of  the  sea 
which  he  not  only  loved  but  knew.  His  heart 
never  lost  its  whotesome  glow  of  admlT«tton  for 
any  fonn  of  human  Iienii'-m,  ami  tin'  Hiinple  and 
sincere  veracity  of  his  Htylc  ivisjly  generated  a  cone 
sponding  sympathetic  ent liu--ia.'*ni  in  his  young 
readem.  And  he  poHMeKHt^l  in  no  small  ^hare  the 
pictorial  imagination  which  enabled  him  to  borrow 
colour  from  travellers'  accounts  of  countries  lie  had 
never  .se«n.  Among  his  most  popular  books  were 
TJU  Three  Midthipmen,  The  Thrte  LieiatnmU$»  The 
7%r8e  Commnndcrs,  and  The  Three  Admirttie. 
Kingston  t4M)k  an  active  interest  in  many  philan- 
thropic Bchenies,  as  the  missjion  to  seamen,  and 
R»f*isted  emigration.  He  was  knighteti  bv  the 
queen  of  Portugal  for  his  services  in  hchting  to 
bring  aliout  a  commercial  treatv  between  England 
and  Portugal  He  died  at  WiUesden,  6th  August 
1880* 

KillK^toif^Tl,  a  populous  and  important  Mulmrb 
of  Dublin,  7  miles  from  the  G.P.O.  Trains 
ran  in  15  minutes  to  Dublin.  Previoos  to  1817, 
when  the  har hour  works  were  commenced,  it  was 
merely  a  fishing  village  known  as  Dunleary.  On 
the  oeeafiion  of  the  vi-u  nf  i  ;t>orge  IV.  in  September 
1821  its  name  was  t  lianged  to  Kingstown.  The 
sitnation  of  tin-  town  and  the  invigorating  air 
huve  made  Kin;rBtown  a  favourite  residence  for 
the  well -to  do  claviw  having  busfaMBB  in  Dublin. 
The  mail-jMickete  sail  from  Kinastonm  to  Holyhead 
twice  ft  day,  mominfr  and  evening:  There  is  little 
mneral  trade,  though  the  harbour,  completed  by 
the  Admiralty  in  l.S.")0  at  a  ctxt  to  the  imperial 
tiooj^iny  rif  t'*<'J.'>,(XM).  is  one  of  the  fiiic^^t  in  the 
United  Kingdom.   The  east  pier  is  3oU0  feet  in 


length :  the  west,  OOOO  feet,  endosliitf  an  atea  of 

ov  er  2.")0  acres,  with  a  depth  of  from  13  to  27  feft. 
Vet«sels  drawing  a,s  much  as  24  feet  can  come  alon;:- 
side  the  quay  ut  any  state  of  the  tide.  Kingstown 
is  within  the  parliamentaiy  division  of  South 
DttUiB.   Pop.  ( 1881 )  18,088 ;  ( 1891 )  17.340. 

Kingstown*  capital  of  the  Hriti!*li  island  of  St 
Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  stands  at  the  soatb- 
west  e.xtremity  of  the  island,  on  a  large  bay.  at  the 
fiKit  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  St  Andrew  (alK>ut 
'.HXH)  feet).    Pop.  m'XI 

lilllff*to«Ujk  the  principal  seat  of  poreelata 
manufacture  in  China,  in  the  provinee  of  CMang* 

hsi,  on  a  Hinall  river  which  falls  into  Lake  Ps-ysi^ 
from  the  east,    i'up.  500,000. 

KiniC  WilUamstOWn.  capital  of  a  division  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Bunalo  River,  in  the  8E.  of 
Cape  Colony,  80  miles  ENE.  of  Grafaamstown.  and 
by  raU  (1877  )  42  WNW.  of  East  London,  on  the 
coast  It  has  considerable  trade,  military  barracks 
and  stores,  and  a  college.    Pop.  about  8O00. 

Itinfc^ftn  ( Cereolepte*  cnudivolmiiu»)t  a  qnad* 
ruped  of  the  group  Arctoidea,  and  allied  to  tlM 
raccoons  and  eoatis.  It  has  six  incisors,  one  canine 
tooth,  and  five  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  three  hinder 
molai-s  tuU'rculons.  Tlie  kinkajou  is  larger  than  a 
oolecat,  has  a  yellowish  woolly  fur.  clini>M  trees, 
Ircds  on  fruitf«,  honey,  &c. ,  as  well  a»  on  small 
aniuials.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  P*rts  of 
America,  from  central  Mexico  to  the  Rio  Negro  of 
BraaL  It  used  to  he  damified  with  the  lemurs,  to 
wtiiflb  it  hears  not  a  Utile  resemblance,  particalaHv 
in  ito  llllUt  of  sitting  on  its  hindqnarters  and  iceA- 
ing  itself  with  it«  hatids.  Sir  R  Owen  was  one  of 
the  first  to  show  tlint  liere  appearances  are  decS^ 
tive,  and  that  the  animal  is  a  true  carnivore. 

Ktakdt  JoHAHN  Gottfried,  a  German  pock 

and  writer,  was  bom  at  Olierkawtel.  near  Bonn, 
llth  August  1815.  He  studied  theology  at  Boon 
am!  Pu  rlin,  ami  then  lectured  on  thecilogA",  after- 
wanUoii  ]i(H'tr\  nn<l  tiie  historv  of  art,  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Roiiu.  But,  becoming  involved  in  the 
revolutionary-  movement  of  1848.  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  whence,  however.  In 
escaned  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  Karl  Scbarz. 
Settling  in  Ix)ndon,  he  earned  Ms Hving  W  teaching 

(Jerman  until  ISfiC),  when  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fc^>*or  of  .VrcliaMilogy  and  .\rt  at  Zurich.  There  he 
died,  l.ltli  NoveinlKT  1882.  As  a  poet  Kinkel* 
fame  rests  ui>on  the  epics  Otto  dtr  Hchutz  (1846: 
56th  ed.  1881 ),  a  graceful  poem  of  tha  ellivalr>-  of 
the  Rhine;  Der  Grobtchmied  von  Antwtnem  ( 1878: 
4th  ed.  1887);  Margrtt,  eine  Dor/ffe$ehiMe  { 
Tanaqra  (1883  :  3d  ed.  1886);  two  volumes  of 
Guti^hte  (1843-68):  and  a  drama,  Nimrod  (1857). 
He  also  wiote  a  lii-tnry  of  art  (1H45)  ;  a  series  of 
esiwiys  on  art  .•suKjects  ( 1876  1  ;  and  mouographs  on 
KulK»n»  (1874),  I  rt  iligrath  (1867),  i.*^c.  See  Live* 
by  Slnidtmann  (1850}  and  Henne-Am  Rhvn(lS83L 
>-His  Stat  wife,  Johanna  ( 1810-58),  a  dis^a^isbed 
musician,  wrote  with  her  husband,  EraaJutaMm 
( 1849 ).   After  her  death  api>eared  her  novd*  luau 

Kinnalrd  Head.  See  Fraserbubgh. 

Kino,  an  astringent  substance  r»>embling  Cate- 
chu (q.v. ),  the  concrete  exudation  of  certain  tn'p^ 
ical  trees,  t»specially  of  Pterocarpus  viarxii/itum.  .k 
nati\e  of  the  forot"^  of  Madra.-  and  Cevlon.  F-t'^ 
Indian  kino  is  the  kind  which  now  chieDy  occnrs  in 
commerea,  aad  it  ^  otdiMttjr  kino  or  gum  IctHo  of 
the  shops.  It  is  in  mall  aagnhu-  i^tenins  fru- 
mento,  the  smaller  reddirii,  the  larger  afanost  nlaek. 
Thin  pieces  are  ruby  red.  It  i.«i  brittle  and  easily 
powdered,  h.xs  no  smell,  hut  has  a.  very  a-tringert 
ta^te.  lVii;.'.il  kino  is  a  similar  astringent  suh 
stance,  produced  by  Butca  /rondosa  (see  BuTlut. 
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Botany  Buy  kino  is  tlie  produce  of  Eucahjptua 
rtsint/era.  The  astringeocy  of  kino  ia  due  t^> 
tannin  and  pyrocatechm.  It  !•  aoiBlmd  in  cer- 
tain forma  of  diarrlMM  M  flniiiwiMa  mmo  powder 

with  opium  and  cinnamon).   The  tineturt  of  kino 

ornis  (I  giKxl  garglo  for  t!io  Uvula  (q  v. ).  Kiiio 
nerves  in  India  ab  a  yeJlowisli  browu  cotton  dye. 

KiurOHM-gfelni  the  smallest  Scotch  county 
after  Clackmannaiubire,  lies  between  Perthshire 
•ad  Fif««  aad,  meMaring  9}  by  I2|  miles,  haa  an 
area  of  78  aq.  m.,  or  49,812  acres,  of  which  3327  are 
water.  Most  of  the  draina^  belongs  tu  Loch 
Leven  (4. v.),  from  which  the  surface  rises  to 
encircling'  liills  734  to  1573  feet  high.  A  separate 
county  since  12.")2  and  earlier,  KinroMt-shire  unites 
with  Clackmannanshire  to  return  one  meni1>er  to 
parliament.  Pop.  ( 1801 }  672S ;  (18S1)  8924 ;  ( 1881 ) 
0807;  (1891)  after  adjiistnant  of  aran  wiUi  Perth 
and  Ftfe,  6837.  of  whom  1990  were  in  the  eoanty 
town,  KinroM,  27  miles  NNW.  of  Edinburgh,  and 
near  the  west  end  of  Loch  Leven.  See  .Eneas 
Mackay's       tmd  Kinnm-Mre  ( 1890). 

Mlnialai  a  mmuctpal  boraos^  and  Beaport  of 
Conn^  Cork,  at  the  head  of  Kiaiale  Harbour. 
>v liirh  is  formed  by  the  eatnary  of  the  river  Bandon, 
-J4  miles  S-SW.  of  Cork  by  a  railway  (1863).  Down 
to  the  Union  Kinsnle  returned  two  hkmhIxts  ; 
thenceforward  one  until  1885.  The  harbour,  land- 
locked, if*  aU)ut  2  niilcM  long,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 300  ships.    It*  once  liourishing  trade  has 

Eatwe<rto  it^  rivahi  Cork  and  Qoeenstown.  On  the 
>Id  Head  of  Kinsale,  a  promontory  stretching  south- 
ward into  the  Atlantic,  stands  a  lighthottse  whose 
light,  236  feet  alwivp  liigh  w.iter,  in  vi-siblu  for  21 
riJiles.  Top.  (lH.-)lj  .->.V)t;:  (1891)  460.'>.  In  1601, 
•St-HX)  S|»aniur>ls  hiinlt  'l  at  Kinsale  in  order  to  light 
for  the  O'Neill  confederacy.  Here  James  II.  landed 
on  12th  March  1689,  and  here  he  re-enibarked  in 
July  168a  In  the  ioUowing  Oefeober  the  fort  was 
captured  by  If  ariborongh. 

Klntyre,  or  Cantiuk  (OaeL  mmthtir,  'head- 
land'), a  long,  narrow  peninsula  of  Argyllshire, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
•xtending  42  miles  south  by  westwanl,  and  4^  to 
Hi  miles  broad.  At  the  north  end  it  connects* 
with  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Tarbert,  li 
miles  broad,  between  East  Ix>oh  Tarbert,  a  Wy  0? 
Loch  Fyne,  and  We-*t  Tarbert.    The  siiriiice 

is  diversilie*!  by  a  ridj^"-  ot  low.  moorinh  liill.-',  with 
nsanr  lochs,  the  highest  point  beitij;  Ucti  lui  Tuirc 
( 1491  feet).  Coal  is  found  at  Drunilenible,  4  milen 
to  the  west  of  Campbeltown  (q.v. ).  .Machrihani^h 
Hay.  on  the  west  eoaitt  just  beyond,  poeMsseH 
mMeil  golfing  links.  A  fair  proportion  of  the 
aoil  is  in  cultivation.  A  lightbouHi>  (1787),  297  feet 
above  ««'a  level.  stands  on  the  Mull  of  Kintyre 
(the  Kpitiiuin  I'mmimfdii  iim  of  Ptoletny),  which  is 
ovvrhnng  by  Itcn  na  Lice  (  l4Uo  feet),  and  is  only 
13  miles  distant  from  Ireland.  The  ancient  seat  of 
the  kiagdom  of  Dalriada  (q.v.),  Kintyre  ranke<l 
till  tha  nih  century  as  part  of  the  Hebrides,  being 
held  oaMOMivelv  by  Norsemen,  bw  the  Macdonalds 
of  the  tales,  ancf  by  (^mphells.  Its  untionitics  in- 
clude the  riiin>*  of  the  Cistercian  abliey  of  Saddell, 
of  the  ca»tle»  of  Dnnaverty,  Dundonald,  Saddell, 
aiiil  Skipnesii,  and  of  many  fortn  and  pre  Keforma- 
tion  chapeUk  See  T.  P.  White's  ArcAaotogical 
Sktttkt*  m  Kimtyrt  { 1878). 

Kioto.  KVOTO. 

Miprhakn.  a  Turkic  iMMiple,  who  in  the  11th 
erntury  were  nctih'd  in  tin*  hti'iUM-s  of  south  cu^t 
Rniwia,  l»otwe<>n  the  I'ral  and  tiie  lion,  north  of  the 
river  Kumo.  After  the  death  of  lienghi)4  Khan,  one 
e4  bis  four  sona,  Batn,  conquered  ( I2:{8-13)  nearly 
aU  the  central  aiid  aonthem  districts  of  ltuH.sia.  and 
faanded  tbegreateropireof  the(jolden  llordeorthe 
Xiydiakayfixtag  hie  magnificent  camp(Turkic,  uniu. 


'  camp,'  hence  the  word  Ilonh- )  on  the  Volca.  Thej 
gradually  acquired  tlie  rudimenUs  of  civiusatiun  as 
they  came  into  contact  with  the  cultureti  peoples  of 
the  west  and  aonth.  The  tiolden  Horde  and  the 
eaatem  braaeh,  the  White  Horda  or  eastern  Kip- 
chak,  wera  united  alx>ut  1378$  bat  thin  joint  em- 
pire was  broken  up  by  Tamerlane  in  1.3iK>-9.">.  0\it 
of  the  frapnents  were  formed  the  .small  klianates 
of  Astrakhan,  Kazan,  the  Crimea,  &c.,  all  of  which 
were  eventually  absorbed  by  Kussia.  The  modem 
desceadaata  of  the  western  Kipchaka  are  the  Tar- 
tars  of  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  the  Crimea,  Acs.  (aee 
Tartabs).  The  descendants  of  the  eastern  Kip- 
chaks  are  the  Kirghiz  (q.v. ),  of  whose  three  hordes 
the  iiildillc  one  is  Htill  called  Kiitchaluk  SOO 
Howorth,  lliatury  uj  the  Mungois  (1880). 

Kipling,  RUDYAItT),  Btor>'-teller,  was  bom  at 

Boniti,i\,  ."^ntli  DwemlHT  IWW,  the  wui  of  .Inlni 
I^x'k«o<Ml  Kijilitij,',  f  .  I.E. ,  principal  of  the  S<  hixd 
of  Art  at  Lahoii'  in  the  Puiijah.  himself  the  author 
of  Beast  and  Man  in  Imlin  (1891).  limlyanl  was 
educated  at  \Vt>stwartl  Ho  and  eUewlicic  in  Eng* 
land,  but  returned  in  1880  to  India,  wliere  he  beaaa 
to  eontribute  veraea,  talea,  and  articlea  to  Inmaa 
journals,  making  his  literary  d^but  at  Lahore  in 
18H4  (in  Echoes).  But  it  was  bj-  his  Departmentat 
Ih(t:i\i  (1st  e<l.,  Calcutta,  IHHO).  I'lninTaha  from 
the  y/iV/s( Calcutta,  18H8),  and  Suldtaa  Thrtf  (.Alla- 
habad, 1889),  that  he  became  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  sprang  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of 
iH)i>ular  favourites.  The  Story  of  the  Gad^sbys,  In 
BUtck  and  WhiUjJmitr  th»  Jkodan,  Wu  WiUm 
Winkie,  and  TKe  Pkanlom  RSdbihaw,  followed  etoae 

on  the  heels  of  Sdlilii  r.^  Thrff,  and  like  it  formed 
part  of  an  Indian  Ji'ii/iryit/  Lihntru  pulilislii'<i  at 
Allahabad.  The  Cittf  of  Droid/nl  Niffht  illustrates 
certain  a-sj^ects  of  Calcutta.  More  ambitious,  tiioii};h 
hardly  so  succes-sful,  was  the  longer  tale,  Thr  I.tijht 
that  Failed  (1881).  JAa  Barrack-Room  Halladt 
( 1 892).  in  verae  more  remarkable  for  vigour  of  dietion 
and  swing  of  rhythm  than  for  the  refinementa  of 
poetic  form,  were  amongst  his  most  brilliant  snc- 
ces-xw*;  and  X'iiiliil:fia  (IH0"2),  a  longer  tale,  was 
prtwluced  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Ilale.Htier.  life't 
Handicrip  (IHitl)  and  Mmiy  Invfntiunt  (1893)  are 
other  collections  of  short  tales  and  sketches,  not 
eadnaively  Indian  in  subiect ;  and  the  magazines 
eompete  for  coBtribntiona  from  hta  pea.  In  1882-06 
he  lived  mainlj  in  the  United  Statea. 

Fnmi  the  hrst  his  sket'liM  uf  the  glories  and 
diHgrac*>a  and  views  of  Tommy  .\tkins  ahroiul, 
.'uid  of  the  more  mysterious  and  unfamiliar  life  of 
the  natives,  were  felt  equally  to  '  pal|)itate  with 
actuality.'  He  seems  from  an  intimate  and  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  minds  and  hearts  alike  of 
native  and  aoldiera  to  render  their  own  ide;u«  in 
their  very  words ;  and  he  deals  directly  and  simplv 
with  the  elemental  pa.<<4ions  of  hnman  natnn>,  witli 
love  and  ha»i>,  witli  .sh-uiu'  and  fear,  with  joy  anil 
misery.  The  int«'rlocutoi >,  l.otli  hi^'h  anil  low,  are 
frequently  far  from  rehin'il,  reverent,  or  sinless; 
and  it  hiis  l>een  objected  t4)  his  tales  of  Atiglo- 
Indian  life  that  the  tune  is  both  flippant  and  ejnioal, 
and  that  too  many  of  both  hia  men  aad  women 
aeem  to  be  '  playing  at  tennis  with  the  aeventh 
conimivndment,'  as  he  himself  M-ords  it.  But  nn- 
(|U<'sl lonably  ho  comnuinds  true  n'niistic  |»owcr,  anil 
in  his  sniiillrsi  niastct |il<'<-i's,  p.itlios  .imi  liiimonr, 
the  ghastly  and  the  comic.  ar<'  coiiil>iiicil  hiiIi  the 
vnit.y  iidjlatiir  t>{  an  ••vcryday  cxpcri'Mu  e.  His  in- 
imitablo  Jumjle  liimk  (ls;»t)  was  followe<l  hy  a 
iurond  Jiim/ht  Jlmik  (iHH.'i)-  Th'To  were  monr 
Soldier Stwriu  ia  1896, aad  the  book  of  noeniacalled 
The  Sewn  Sen*.  Cnjttaitu  Ctmmrtraus  ( 1897 )  was  a 
tale  of  tishitiK'  life  "n  the  banks  «if  Ni-w  foiui'lland. 
The  iMyt  Wurk  ( 1808)  was  a  colleetiou  of  stories.  * 

Klpil%  Amnmr,  D.D.,  F.R.&  ( ITSfr^i),  bora 
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at  NnttiiiL;'narn,  Rtudied  at  Northunpton  under  Dr 
Dotldriiige,  aud  from  1753  was  minister  of  a  dm- 
Mntimf  oungmgttiun  in  Wcstmui.ster.  He  vrute 
much  for  thinniimiinf^  helped  to  foond  tko  Annual 
Begitter,  edited  Leidnei's  works  (11  Tola.),  wrote 
Lives  of  tlio  four  Earls  of  8hafte«>inry  and  Dr 
Dcxidrid^re,  and  edited  the  new  etlition  of  the 
Bio^nphia  BrUmmiea  (5  voli.  folio,  ""*«'*"*««^, 
177»-93). 

KlrbT*  William,  entomologiBt,  was  Iwrn  at 
WkDedmiB  Haa.  ttnffoUL  19th  September  17fiOi 
He  WH  edveftted  Kb  Tpinirleh  grammftr-sehool 

Mid  Chins  Col1ei|re,  Cani]iri(1p\  ^'rmlimtod  B.A. 
in  1781,  took  onTer»  in  tin'  folli>\vin<,'  year,  and 
was  first  ciinito,  aft^r  1796  rector,  of  the  quiet 
Suffolk  parish  of  Harham,  where  lie  died,  July  4, 
1850.  His  principal  works  are  Muuographia  Ajpum 
Angliee  (Ipswich,  1802),  and  Introduetion  to  Ento- 
motoqy  (4  vols.  1815-26),  the  latter  written  con- 
jointly with  Mr  Spence.  The  first  waa  very  favour- 
aldy  received  lioth  at  home  and  abmaii,  and  at  once 
8ecure<l  for  Kirby  a  distinjfuished  place  among 
European  savants.  The  second  work  is  \vritt<'n  in 
tlie  form  of  lotU'rs  (fifty-(»ne  in  nuiiilx'r),  a 
familiar  account  of  the  habits,  instincts,  and  u-scs 
of  in-sects,  and  remains  a  clawieal  auwlerpiece  of 
vulffiiritaiion  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  To 
the  seventii  edition  Spence  contriboted  an  appen- 
dix fdvlng  the  history  of  the  lK>ok.  Kirhy  uIho 
Contm>uted  a  variety  of  very  important  entoino- 
logical  paporr*  to  the  Linnii-an  Transact iou-^  His 
grcate.st  discovery  in  this  department  of  science  is 
that  of  the  genus  Stylops — the  type  of  a  new  order 
of  inaectflf  Uving  in  the  larva  state  parasitical  ly  in 
the  bodies  of  uees.  He  also  wrote  one  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  entitletl  HabiU  and  /n- 
ttittctt  of  Animal  $  (18.15).  Kirby  was  one  of  the 
first  niemlx  iH  of  the  Linna'an  S^icietv  {founde<l  in 
1788),  honorary  presiiient  of  the  l£ntomolo}{ical 
Society,  and  Fellow  of  the  Koval  and  Geological 
Societies.  See  the  Life  by  the  itev.  John  Freeman 
(1852). 

Klrcher,  ATHANAsros  (1601-80),  philohigist, 

nliysicist,  and  inventor  of  tbe  niMic  lantern.  See 
UiEROOLyFHiOBs  uid  Ufo  bj  Jmsebar  (Wttnb. 
1878). 

UrdtlMflV  OVB'AV^  Robert,  physicist  (18'>4- 
87 VDsesttt  prafeaaor  in  Berlin  University  in  1874. 
Ha  diatingnnhed  hiniMlf  in  the  departments  of 
•lastieUgr,  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  opticfl. 
and  especially  of  siiectrum  analv'sis.  See  bf£C- 
TRi  M  ;  and  Life  by  b4)ltzmann  (L^p.  1888), 

Miiyhiit,  or  Ki&ohiz-Kasaxs,  a  people  spread 
over  tfie  ini'mense  territory  bounded  vy  the  Volga, 

the  Irtish,  rhinose  Turkestan,  Ala-tau  Mountains, 
the  Syr-Daria,  and  Anil  and  Caspian  Seas.  A  few 
triln's  of  Kalmucks  al-^n  li\e  within  these  iMmnd- 
aries.  Over  this  vsuit  tract  rei^ms  a  dismal  mono- 
tony ;  the  country  has  SCaiTt- ly  any  important 
eleratioB  or  depression,  excepting  tile  Mogudjar 
Mountain  in  the  north-west;  no  river  of  conse- 
quence runs  throngh  it,  no  great  forest  breaks  the 
nnifonnity  of  the  scene ;  it  Is  a  vast  step|ie,  con- 
taining; S,"iO,0<¥)  srpiare  miles,  sterile,  stony,  an<l 
streandens,  and  covered  with  niuk  herlwi^'e  of 
five  feet  high.  It  almunds  in  lakes  and  Tnai^^iie^, 
the  water  of  which  is  generally'  brackish  an<l  unlit 
for  use,  and  in  thesonthem  portion  lies  the  Kara- 
Kom*  an  extensive  salt  desert.  Tlie  mivhis  are 
a  Turkish  race,  and  speak  a  >-<-|>;uate  dmleet  of 
the  eastern  Turkish.  They  lia\e  from  time  im- 
memorial Keen  liiviiUnl  into  tlie  (irrat,  Mnldle, 
aini  J.ittlr  Hiirdix.  'i'lie  first  of  these  wandiTs  in 
the  south  we^t  portion  of  the  llns,sian  steppe, 
partly  in  the  Hussian  iMissessiims  north  of  the  Ala- 
tan  and  Khokand,  and  partly  in  tiie  territory  of 
CMiia.    They  are  subject  to  tlw  mlsta  within 


whose  bounds  they  dwell.  The  Miihlle  Honle 
p<)s.ses»es  the  territory  (called  the  country  of  the 
Sil>erian  Kirghizes)  between  the  Ishim,  Irtidh, 
Lake  Balkhash,  Khokand,  and  the  territory  of  tJbs 
Little  Horde;  and  aUo  a  great  portion  of  the 
Russian  province  of  SemipaJatinsk.  Russia  has 
gradually  absorbed  them,  the  result  being  finally 
achieved  by  the  victory  over  Kliiva  in  is?.'?,  and 
the  formation  of  the  new  [)roviiice  of  Amu-I)ari;u 
The  Little  Horde  (now  more  numerous  than  tlie 
otlier  two  together)  ranges  over  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Ural,  Tobol,  the  SiWrian  KirglUa, 
and  Turkestan.  ^  Like  tbe  Middle  Horde,  tiiey  are 
claimed  as  snbreets  of  the  esar,  though  partly 
independent.     This  horde  is  partly  agricultural, 

Imrily  nomad.  A  small  olfsmxit  of  the  Little 
ilorde  has,  since  1H()1,  waiiiU'ied  lietween  the 
Volga  aud  the  Ural  Kiver,  and  u.sed  to  be  under 
the  rule  of  the  governor  of  Astrakhan. 

The  total  number  of  the  Kirgliiz-Kazaks  anionnta 
to  2,500,000— a  smaller  numW  than  in  former 
times  when  unchecked  and  uncnntrolled  they 
moved  from  one  end  of  central  Asia  to  the  other. 
The  Kirghiz  are  note<l  for  tln  ir  niilMMuiiied  love 
of  adventure,  wit,  and  poetical  dLspoMtion.  .As 
nomads  they  have  retained  most  of  the  character- 
istic:^  of  their  race,  they  still  cling  to  their  ancient 
habits  and  customs,  anil  I.-'lam  hSa  never  taken* 
linn  bold  on  them.  Since  tbe  aappronrioo  of 
barmita  ('forays')  thcrr  have  lost  their  w^iiko 
spirit,  although  they  sttl!  abhor  se<!entari'  life  and 
cunnol  be  [lersuaded  to  settle  and  live  by  agri- 
culture. Hus.sian  schools  in  the  8tepf>e»  have 
hitherto  vainly  striven  to  tranj>fonu  these  in- 
veterate nomails. 

Kaka-Kirghiz,  called  by  the  Russians  Diko- 
kauieni  Kiighis('Wild  rock  Kirghiz'),  a  nomadie 

tieople  living  mostly  in  tbe  mountains  between  the 
ssik-knl  and  the  Knen-Lnn,  and  extending  from 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Ferghana  to  the  Muzart, 
are  the  oldest  Turkish  nmiiadH  of  historical  record. 
They  are  (livii let!  into  and  6'o/(  right  and  left 
winj??),  and  iiU"  the  suWivisions  of  Suit,  Sari- 
bagi-sh,  and  Sajak.  Their  total  number  amounts 
to  H24,000  souk,  and  their  cattle  ia  estimated  at 
ujtwards  of  700,000  head.  The  dialect  of  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz  has  retained  more  of  the  ancient  character 
than  that  of  the  Kirghiz- Ka/jiks,  an<l  their  epic 
potin  is  particularly  intere^ting.  See  M.  >. 
(tnsiekow's  fincly-illustratol  Russian  work  on  tbe 
Kirghiz  and  Kani-KirKlii/  of  tiie  I'rorinae  of  the 
Syr-Daria  (Tashkend,  1N.S9  cl  sr/.). 

Kirillf  caidtal  of  the  jirovimf  of  Kirin.  in  Man- 
churia, stands  on  the  river  Suiigari,  'J^')  miles 
NE.  of  Moukden.  It  has  an  arsenal  and  powder- 
faetmy.  IN>p.  75,000  to  100,000. 

Kirkcaldy,  a  seaport  and  mnrki't  town  of  Fife, 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  15  miles  N.  of  E<liul»nr;:h. 
Including  the  suburl»  of  Linktown  and  Newt-'wn 
of  Abliotshall  on  the  west,  and  Pathhead.  Sinclair- 
town,  and  Gallatown  on  the  north-east,  it  is  nearly 
4  miles  in  length:  hence  the  name  'The  Lang 
Toun.'  It  was  created  a  royal  bnrgh  in  1450,  and, 
with  Dysart,  Kinghom,  and  Bunitisland,  semis  one 
mem)>er  to  parliament.  Its  harlnjur  is  small  nnd 
shallow,  but  there  is  wet-<UK'k  accontmoilation  for 
shi)>s  of  considerable  burden,  an«l  a  bill  was  paused 
in  1890  for  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new 
harbour  on  a  large  scale.  Its  manufactures  sj-e 
spinning  flax,  tow,  and  jute,  and  bleaching  and 
weaving  linen  yarns,  which  are  extensively  carried 
on,  the  products  Ixjing  the  usual  varieties  of  linen 
cloth;  mechanical  (including  marine)  enginetrini; 
on  a  large  scale ;  iron-founding ;  aud  tanning. 
There  are  also  several  potteries.  The  manufacture 
of  floorcloth  and  linoleum  has  been  developed  into 
a  great  trad^  and  KirkeaUy  is  tbe  eUaf  aeat  ol 
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khb  ;,'r<)\\  iiij,'  jiiul  important  manufacture.  There 
is  alfu  a  direct  export  trade  to  tliu  l'nit«(l  States, 
which  ill  1884-90  avenuKtl  over  £7ri,0(XI  annuallv. 
topw  of  parliamentary  boigb  ( IMl )  &704  ;  ( 1871 ) 
19,482;  (1881)  13,320;  of  royal  biirf^h  (1881),  as 
extended  in  1 876,  '2.1 .  .11 5  ;  ( 1 891 )  27 ,  l ')  i .  Kirkcnld y 
il  the  birthplace  uf  Adam  Suiitii ;  and  Edwarti 
Irving  and  Thomas  Carlyle  were  teachers  here. 

ILlrkcudbrlgllt*  Stbwaiitkv  or,  a  oounty  of 
■ontb  weat  Seotlaad,  waslied  on  the  wmtb  for  SO 

BiUee  by  the  Sohvay  Firth,  and  elsewhere  bounded 
by  Wijftowu,  Ayr,  and  Dumfries  shires.  Mejwur- 
ing  41  Ity  '.iH  miles,  it  lia-s  an  area  of  954  s<].  m.  ; 
is  watcri'tl  by  tlie  Nitli,  Ih  r,  Dee,  Fleet,  ami  ('riH> ; 
and  in  the  south-earst  ceuiis  up  eonspicuuu.s  Critfel 
(1867  feet),  on  the  north-west  border  Merrick 
(S764),  tiie  loftieit  mmniit  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
ImkL  Tlie  racks  am  nwialy  Silurian,  with  intru 
■Ive  gnurfte  and  oarbonifiBrous  patches ;  the  mil 
variously  extremely  fertile  and  extremely  Wrn  n. 
Littlo  more  than  a  fourtli  of  the  entire  area  is 
in  cultivation,  tliou;.'li  j^rt-at  imi)r()vements  Imvo 
been  elfected  since  tlie  foundation  in  1809  of  the 
SleiVMurtiy  Acrienltaral  Society.  Nearly  31  f^.  m. 
are  oeeopied  oy  woode.  Towns  are  Kirkoudbngh  t , 
New  Galloway,  C••tle•I>ougla^  Dalbeattie.  Gate 
hoose,  Creelown,  and  Maxwclltown ;  and  the 
antiquities  include  the  Deil's  Dvke,  Threave  Ca»tle, 
ami  the  »'ocloiaf«tical  ruins  of  Duiulrennan,  Lin- 
cludeii.  New  Abbey,  St  Mary's  Isle,  and  Tonj'ue- 
land.  Tile  history  of  tlio  Stewartry  is  nketclied 
under  Galuiway  ;  among  it»  wortliiw  have  bcon 
Sainael  Rutherford,  Paul  Jonee,  ThomM  6t»wn, 
•nd  Aleauader  Murray.    It  returns  one  menilwr  Ui 

rarlfaunoit  Pop.  (1801)  29,211;  (1851)43,121; 
18S1)  42,127;  (1891)39,971. 
KiKKC'i  DnRKtHT,  the  county  town,  .10  miles  S\V. 
of  Dumfrieti  liy  a  branch  line  (IHOll,  is  beautifully 
aitaated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  !)«'«,  which 
•oon  begins  to  broaden  into  Kirkcudbright  llay, 
opening  into  the  Solway  Firth  six  milee  bekiw. 
It«  name  (pron.  Kirkeoo'bry)  is  derived  from  tlie 
church  of  St  Cnthbert,  as  old  at  least  as  1164 ;  ami 
it  b  a  royal  bargh  (1455),  uniting  with  Dumfrien, 
ike,  to  return  one  memln'r.  Cliiot  buildings  an-  tin' 
court-house  (IHttS)  and  town-hall  (1879);  and  u 
lattice  bri.lge  (  ISUH),  ."iO(l  feet  long,  Koans  the  Dee. 
The  ivy  niantlwl  ruins  of  the  castle  uuilt  by  Mac- 
lellan  of  liombie  in  1582  still  dominate  the  town. 
Pefc  (IMl)  2806;  (lasil  SS71;  (1M91)  28aa  See 
Maxwell'*  Stewartry  of  KMtettdbnfjht  1 3d  ed.  1878 ), 

and  other  Works  citidiU  <  J  A  I.I-uWA\ . 

MIrkdale  C)av^  in  the  vale  uf  rickeriug, 
Yorksliire,  88  mIOm  W.  ef  Bcarlmroogh,  i»  famous 
for  the  nnraMona  remaina  of  Tertiary  manimala 
whidi  have  been  found  in  it.  It  wea  dieoovered 
in  1881,  in  the  catting  back  of  an  oolitic  lime- 
atone  rock  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  wasexaniiiie^l 
by  Buckl&nd,  and  fully  de.-.i'rilM<l  by  him  in  bis 
lUIiipiKr  Diluname.  Its  greatest  length  is  245 
feet,  and  it«  height  i.s  m  incon>tiderable  that  there 
are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  man  can 
stand  erect.  The  fo^Mil  bones  are  container!  in  a 
draoeit  ol  mad  that  lie*  on  the  floor  of  the  cave : 
thu  is  covered  by  stnlagniite  formed  by  the  water, 
highly  charged  with  earlionato  of  lime,  dnippiii;:  \ 
fn*m  the  roof.  The  remiiins  of  the  following  '< 
aiiinials  lia\e  Iwi-n  dis<M)\  im ■  il  ;  li\:i  im,  tiger,  bear, 
wolf,  weasel,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
bonte.  ox,  deer,  hare,  n^t,  w«teMal»  imven, 
pij^n.  lark,  and  duck. 

KIrke,  Colonel  Prnrv  (r.  l64(Uon.  serviHl 

tbn'e  v«'.'trs  as  a«i  officer  in  Tari^'iiT-i.  Al(*'r  t  he  bal  t  le 
at  Se«lgemo«ir  ( 16S5),  his  nu  ii  iMilicfvil  hin  h  fejirliil 
atn»citiesuiion  the  unhappy  f<dlow«Ts  of  Monmouth 
•ad  their  aonMcted  •ympathisera,  as  to  make  their 
ntr%— — b  *  KirkeTa  iMaha^'  a  bjwoni  lor  cruelty. 


Kirke  early  deserted  to  William's  side^  and  helped 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Londoaderiy. 

,IUrkliaill«  a  market-town  of  Lancashire,  8| 
miles  W.  by  N.  tif  Preston.  It  Ium  a  grammar- 
school  (1673),  and  manufactaree  of  cotton,  flax, 
.sail-cloth,  sacking,  end  oordaoei  Fop.  <18S1)  87771 
(1891)4003. 

lUrkiBtllloch,  a  town  in  Diimbartomhlre 
(deteehed),  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  7  miles 
NNE.  ef  Glasgow.  Its  Celtic  name  Cuerpentu- 
/acA('fort  at  the  end  of  tlif  riilgo')  referred  to  a 
strong  fort  on  Antoninus  Wall,  which  has  left 
some  remains  ;  and  as  early  uit  J170  it  was  nia<Ie  a 
burgh  of  baronv.  Chemicals,  iron,  \c.  aiu  manu- 
factured. In  tiie  southern  suburb,  Lenzie,  are  the 
large  Barony  lunatic  asylum  (1875)  and  the  Gla«- 
gow  eoavaleMent  home  ( 1864).  Pop.  ( 1851 )  6342 ; 
( 1981)  8029;  (1891)  10,312. 

Klrk*Kills$(la  (the  'forty  cliurches'),  a  town 
of  Turkey,  104  miles  N\V.  of  ("onstantinoiile,  with 
which  it  has  a  brisk  trade  in  butter  and  cheese. 
It  is  famed  for  its  eiuifections.  Fep^  16,000^  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  Bulgarians. 

Hirkiuaiden.  -See  Juh.n  o'  Gkoat's. 

Kirk-session,  the  lowest  court  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  being  the  governing  Inxly  of  a  particular 
congregation,  and  composed  of  the  minister  and 
elders  of  the  congregation.   Sec  Pl{K.snYTKT:l  \NISM. 

Kirkstall  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  a)ib«n'  in  \'or4i- 
shire,  stands  3  miles  N  \V.  of  Leeds,  in  the  midst  of 
nuNlom  niannfactnring  establiohmentM.  Next  after 
Fountains  AUiey,  it  i»  the  best-preserved  monastic 
ruin  in  the  eoonty.  First  founded  at  Bamolds- 
wiek  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  1 147,  hut  live 
yeai-s  later  moved  to  its  present  site,  tlir  aKLey 
is  mainly  Transition  Normun  ami  I'ei  jh  ndiculur 
in  st\le.  The  cliurcli  is,  like  most  (  i?<lercian 
cburcLes.  long  and  narrow,  with  little  omanieuta- 
tion,  ami  a  low  tower.  The  ab1>ey  was  prosonted 
to  the  town  by  Colonel  North  in  1889. 

Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  Orkney,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Mainland,  49  miles  NK.  of  Thurs4i,  and 
225  N.  of  Leith.  St.  Magnus'  Cathclral  (1137- 
1500)  i.1  a  stately  cruciform  pile,  mixed  Normau 
and  Cotliic  in  style.  It  measures  253  feet  by  102 
across  the  transept,  and  llM  a  central  tower  133 
feet  high.  Theclioirserves  as  a  parish  church.  The 
last  vestige  of  the  royal  castle  was  demolisheii  in 
isn.');  but  tli.«  rooflesis'EarlV  I'al  \.  (1007)  remains, 
and  a  lower  )  15."»0)  of  the  Bislio|i  s  I'alaee,  in  which 
King  Haco  died  in  126.1  In  lh7tV-79,  flO,.VK)  wa^« 
exjMiiided  on  draioAge,  paving,  jukI  water-supply; 
and  the  harbour,  witb  an  iron  pi<-r  uf  ivi^i,  has  auo 
been  much  improved.  Made  a  royal  burgh  in  1486k 
Kirkwall  unites  with  Wick,  fte.,  to  return  one 
member  to  parliament.  Pop  (IS4I)  3<)4I  :  (1891) 
3928.    See  Tudor's  Orkmy^  and  Sh.  (lands  { l!<ii3). 

liirrieiliuir,  a  small  town  of  Korfar-hiif, 
inile-s  N\V.  of  Korfar  by  rail,  witb  some  linen  weav- 
ini;.    It  is  the  birthobute  of  J.  M.  ISarrie,  and  the 
'  Thrums  'of  his  stories.    Pop.  ( 1 89 1 )  4 1 79. 

KlndmMMT  (CJer..  'cherry- water')  Is  • 
liqueur  made  from  cherries,  and  highly  esteemeil 
in  Ciermany.  The  cherries,  gatheretl  when  quite 
lipi',  nii.l  fr«-<il  fiom  tlu'ir  stalks,  are  |iounde<l  in  a 
wikhIi-u  \^■^^sel,  but  ."o  that  the  stones  are  nt>t 
broken.  Thev  are  then  b  ft  to  ferment,  an*l  w  hen 
fermentation  lias  Iwgun  the  mass  i?*  stirrt>tl  two  or 
three  times  a  ilay.  The  hiones  are  afterwards 
broken*  and  the  kernels  bruised  and  thrown  in. 
Ity  dhitillatloa   kinehwasser  is  obtained.— For 

eli<Try  brnri'ly,  '-iw  l!i:  \M>V. 

kLsraludy,  Sandhk  i  Ai.>„xaniikh).  a  Hun- 
garian ]VH<t,  was  1  Mini  at  Siimeg,  in  the  cotinty  of 
Zaia,  on  22d  September  1778.  He  served  in  the 
Anatrian  ani^  nom  17VS  to  1881.  and  in 
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1809.  The  rest  of  his  life  wan  devote.!  to  literature 
And  ftarrn'mg.  He  establislied  bin  fame  by  a 
collection  of  Tj-rics — hi»  best  work — entitled  Himfy's 
/,'''•■*  (Is*)!  I  \,  wliicli  create"!  extnuinliiiiiry  en- 
thuniiiiniii  ;  an<l  liis  furiiP  wa.-*  further  eiiluinreil  by 
LegeniU  of  thr  Olilt  n  Tiiiw  tn  Hunijiirtj  i  ls(t7  ;  '2d 
1812).  Kiiifalutiy  also  attempted  the  drama, 
but  lem  8Ucce«t$fuJly  ;  bin  brat  dramaa  are  John  , 
Uittkj/adi  Midi  Lmtitlam  the  (haumian.  He  wa^ 
one  of  the  fonodera  of  the  Hnngsmn  Academy  of 
Soienceu,  wliich  has  rendered  iiiestiiimljle  sers  ii  e  in 
tlie  advancement  of  the  liteniry  and  iiilelkciual 
life  of  Hiin;:;iry.  He  <lief!  iit  Siiiiiej,',  30tb  October 
IH44.  Hjh  i  '-ifl':cled  Work*  appeared  in  6  vola.  in 
1847,  to  which  4  vola.  of  Poii4«Mioiw  Wr^$ig»  weie 
added  in  1870. 

KasOLT  (ChablbS)  KiaFAI.in>Y,yoiniger  brother 
ol  the  preceding,  ana  ngenMBtor  of  the  national 
dnna  of  Hungarv,  WM  bom  at  Tet,  in  the 
county  of  Gyor  (kaab),  on  Ctli  Fi  Iniary  \~iss. 
By  quittinfj  the  army  in  1811  he  jju  urreil  tlie  aii;,'i  r 
of  ail  iiustere  father,  and  was  obliged  to  earn  a 

trecariuoB  liveliliuod  an  an  amateur  artist,  until  in 
B19  tbo  aaeoeiiB  of  a  drama,  TVm;  Tartart  in  iiun- 
aarif,  mad«  him  mddealy  fRinoni.  This  mw  fol 
■owed  fay  aeveral  otbera,  all  dealing  with  the  piust 
bifitory  of  lii.-i  country,  and  by  comedien  baaed  njion 
Dopnlar  life,  tlie  l^estof  them  The  Student  Matt h,u.^. 
Kiifallldy  feteiiilUy  itniirnved  a^'  a  dramatist  asyeai>< 
went  on.  He  died  at  Pestli,  '21st  Noveml>er  iKiO. 
Hi.H  Col/e^tetl  IVorkji  were  jmlilislted  in  10  volumes 
in  1831  (5th  e.1.  8  vols.  1859).— The  KuMwly 
Society,  establLsihed  in  honour  of  the  brothers  in 
1837|  MM  randmod  importaat  eervioea  to  Uangarian 
litermtnre. 

KIshineflT*  capita!  of  the  Rnssian  Ko^  '  riiment 
of  Beesarabia,  stands  oa  a  tiibutan*  of  ttie  l>niester, 
16S  mit«B  NW.  of  OdeM  by  the  railway  to  Jas8y. 
WhcQ  H  eame  into  thepoatMBion  of  Roaaia  in  1812 
ft  waa  a  place  of  only  7000  inhabitanta ;  since  then, 
however,  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  ni/.e  arnl 
prosperity.  The  oUl  or  lower  town  abula*  uptm 
the  river:  tlie  new  town  stands  on  cliffs  between 
400  and  50U  fuet  above  the  river.  Pup.  (1832) 
35,mN>:  42,618;  (1871)  102.427;  (1887) 

108,iS06,  composed  of  nearly  all  the  anmNindiHg 
nathwoJitiea.  Pniit,  the  vine,  and  tobaeeo  are 
crown ;  and  toliacco  and  flour  are  mannfactured. 
KbhtnefriA  an  imimrtant  trading  centre  fur  Bern- 
arabiaii  native  protluct^.  It  ii^  the  seat  nf  an  anh- 
bishop,  aud  has  a  theological  !<oiiiinaiy. 

KiMiini^  or  Tawilah  (the  anmnt  Oaracta), 
a  patched  and  bamn  ii<land  of  Persia,  situated  at 
tlie  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  55  miloH 
lonj:,  and  has  an  area  of  MS  n<i.  m.  Salt  and 
snl|)lmi,  and  the  f»xKl  prodnciH  ol  a  few  oaites,  are 
all  that  the  island  yiel  l«.  1 'op.  5000.  The  Uland 
wan  vii»ite<i  by  a  seme  earthquake  in  18J*4,  twelve 
villages  lieing  daatroyed  ano  aome  two  Irandred 

livCM  loHt. 

Kismet..  See  Pate,  Mohamsiedaxism. 

KiSH,  a  familiar  form  of  salutation  by  touching 
with  the  lipe  aa  an  expraaaion  of  respect  or  alh-c 
tion,  in  earlier  tinnea  and  atill  in  many  countrieit 
need  in  tJie  common  intercourse  of  man  with  ujiin, 
hnt  moatly  linjjtcil  by  modern  Englislimen  to  the 
doincHtic  and  ileair-r  n  1  i  i  nsiiips  of  life.  'I'he 
osculuin  was  a  foriual  (..ynilHil  of  goodwill  among 
the  ancient  Uoinans,  ami  wa>  adopt4-4l  by  the  early 
(.'liriHtians,  who^e  'holy  kiss'  and  'kiss  of  ciiaritv  ' 
carritMl  the  weight  of  apmtolic  sanctirm.  The  '  ki^A 
of  peace '  at  the  maaa,  in  Uie  Eaatem  Church  and 
the  .Mouimbie  and  Amhraaiaa  litntgiea.  is  given 
iH-foie  the  oflertorv  and  consecration  ;  but  in  the 
Itomuu  niiUNrt  it  follows  the  consecration  and  is 
1  li»el\  runii>><'ted  witii  the  communion.  Ahont  the 
tad  uf  the  l^ith  rautiu^  the  kias  of  peace  in  the  i 


Weat  gave  way  to  the  otadabfiiuwHt  called  also  tfae 
tnstrduitNtum  or  lobelia  ptiei*,  pose,  paa^ctUe^  or 
fi  tda,  a  plate  with  a  fi^re  of  Christ  on  the  cmf« 
stami»ed  on  it.  klss<d  hrst  by  the  prieet,  then  !■> 
tlie  clerics  ami  congregation.  The  kiss  of  peace 
was  given  also  at  haptii^m,  and  i«  still  given  by  the 
other  bishoiM)  to  a.  bishop  newly  consecrated,  and  by 
the  bishop  to  a  {Miest  at  his  ordination ;  an<l  the 
(ireeka  atlU  picawic  the  rite  of  giving  tlie  Idae  of 
{leace  to  ihm  oead. 

The  rhristians  early  adopted  the  practice  ol 
kissing  tlie  altar  at  a  mark  of  reverence  to  the 
place  on  which  the  eucharist  is  otlered,  and  the 
oHicialiiig  prietit  t»till  doex  mt  repcntedlv  in  the 
iloman  mass.  It  is  usual  also  to  kis.-^  liie  golden 
cro<«^i<  nf  the  aaadal  on  the  pope's  right  foot  on  bia 
appointment  lo  ofBce,  newly-created  cardinale 
and  by  persons  on  being  granted  an  audience. 
Even  royal  persons  in  fonner  times  paid  (hia  act 
of  hoiiKi^'e  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ;  it  ia  aaid  that 
(JhiuleK  v.  wa^  the  last  that  did  so. 

SeeE«hle,Z>eO«etilo5atMrto(Kunig!^)>erg,  18(^7);  Valea- 
tiiii,  De  OscHlatione  Pcimm  Mmam  J'onti/iei*  (BoeM, 
1588):  and  Pongaid.  M  Baei»  4i  J^edi  di  Smaa 
/''-tif<yfri(Roine,  1807). 

Kisslllgen,  the  most  popular  watering-place  in 
Ha\aria.  is  situated  on  the  Saale,  60  niilc-  V..  by 
N.  from  Fraukfurt-on-Main.  Of  its  three  ittinera] 
>liiing9  (temperature  50*7*-51"2"  P.),  the  Itakuczy 
and  the  Pandur  ftimish  saline  and  chalybeate 
waters,  while  the  Maxbrunuen  ia  acidulous  and 
saline.  Tlie  Solen-Sfinidel  ia  mnarkable  for  the 
]  periodical  ebb  and  flow  of  ita  watera,  canaed  appar- 
ently hy  the  accumulation  and  discharge  of^  ><ir 
Ixmic  acid  gas.  Besides  these  there  are  two  other 
springs  near  the  town,  an<l  in  the  Kfiine  \alli  v  the 
spas  of  Bocklet  and  Driickeuan.  The  waters  of 
Kisssingen  are  both  drunk  and  used  as  baths  bj 
the  p^imta,  and  are  oonaidend  epecjally  effioa- 
dooe  In  eaaea  of  dyspepsia,  akin  diaaaaaa,  afieetioM 
of  the  bowels,  eyes,  and  ears,  gont,  &c.  The 
]iopulation  (4024)  is  increa.sed  hy  an  indn\  nf 
1.^,000  to  14,000  viMiois  annually.'  .Altliongh  the 
existence  of  mineru.1  (valine)  springs  at  Uii»  &}*ut 
was  known  as  early  as  the  0th  century,  it  was  not 
until  the  16th  that  tbeir  medical  properties  were 
reeognbed,  and  not  wntU  the  lOtli  that  the  sfnrings 
came  to  be  ia  gnat  repute.  Between  000,000  and 
(KM),000  bottles  of  the  Kissingen  waters  are  evitorted 
annually.  At  Kissin;:en  an  atteniid  wa^  made  to 
a-v-.a.'S'innte  Prince  Bif  111 arck.  by  Knllnmnu,  on  l.<th 
Jnlv  1S74.  See  guides,  all  in  (iernian.  bv  Soticf 
(2d  ed.  1883).  Werner  (3d  ed.  1883),  Dtraf  (oth  eO. 
1884K  and  laing  (Id  ed.  1885). 

Kistnn.  KkisHXA,  a  ri\erof  Honfherti  Tn.'la. 
risen  in  the  Western  Ghuts  within  4<i  milis.  of  ihs 
.\iuliian  Sea,  at  a  height  of  4.">(H)  feet,  in  18"  1' 
X.  lat.,  and.  tlowingeastwani  aeios^tlie  (icniusula, 
falls  into  the  Itav  of  Bengal  after  a  coui-so  of  800 
milea.  Area  of  ttraioagc  ua»iii,  97,050  sq.  m.  The 
rirer  forma  for  a  eousiderable  distance  the  bonnAw^ 
iK-tween  the  Nizam's  dominions  and  Ma<lii»s  PrT>M 
deiiey,  and  has  a  delta  extending  100  uilen  iuiaiid. 
It  is 'only  navigable  for  aboot  80  milea  dnriag  ais 
uiuiiUis  of  tlte 

lUslTBen*  or  Cist.  See  Babkow.  Bukial. 

Kit-rut  rillb.  a  Hooiety  formed  in  I.on.l  'n 
aUiut  ITl-Ki,  eoii.Hisling  ol  thirty-nine  noldempn  aiitl 
gentlemen  favourable  to  the  succession  of  the  Uoose 
of  Hanover,  and  whose  ostensible  object  was  the 
encouragement  ef  literatare  and  the  fine  arts. 
Jacob  Tonson,  an  eminent  putiltaher,  waa  fbnodar 
and  secretary:  and,  not  to  mention  dnlcea  and 
earls,  it  iti<  luded  Sir  Rolwrt  Walpide.  V>iti!.nii:h, 
('oni.'veve,  .\dilisini.  Steele,  and  (iarth.  The  club 
il(  ii\<il  it>  iKiiii''  from  haviii;,'  met  for  S4iiu<'  time 
in  the  house  of  Christopher  Catt,  a  pa&tt>coaL 
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Before  its  cUfwoliitinn  (aliout  1720)  each  of  tlie 
iiienil>erH  gave  T<»iiHon  iiix  Iialf-lcn;^th  ixirlrait, 

1Hiinte«l  u  uniform  hizo,  hy  Kneller.      Hence  a 
lit  oat  is  any  (Kirtmit  of  t^ial  size — about  36  iu. 
by  28. 

Kitchener*  HEnnEnr,  Lord,  of  KImrtoum 
an'l  Aftmll  in  Suffolk,  born  22(1  September  1850 
at  C!unHb<mm;;li  Villa,  near  Ballylongfonl,  Kerry, 
Ktudie^l  at  Woolwich  Aca<lcmy,  and  entore«l  the 
Engineers  in  1 871.  On  the  Palestine  survey 
1874-78,  ami  then  on  tliat  of  Cyi>ni«  till  1SS2, 
he  eonunanded  the  Egjptian  favalry  1882-84, 
nerved  in  the  Soudan  camiiaiKU  1883-85,  was 
Kjivemor  of  Sunkin  1886-88,  and  Sirdar  of  the 
E;jj'ptian  army  from  1890.  As  such,  he  recovered 
I>on;;oIa  ( 1896), defeated  the  dervisheaat  tlie  Atham 
(  April  1898), and  by  the  final  victory  of  Omdurman, 
2d  Sept.  18l»s,  routed  the  Khalifa,  ami  won  back  the 
Soudan  for  E;,'j'pt.  He  wa.s  raised  to  the  |K'eni;:e, 
having  four  ywin*  before  been  create*!  a  K.CM.li. 
See  G.  "NV.  Steeveus's  With  Kitchcnfr  to  Khartntn 
(1808). 

Kltcben-mlddon  (Dani«h  kjokh-M-modding), 
mounds  in  Dcniiiurk,  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
elwwhere,  the  rcfu«e-heap»  of  a  nrehi«U*ric  jteople. 
They  are  mostly  fornieil  of  shellH  of  oystci-s  ami 
other  Bhclllitth  ;  contaiin  implements  only  of  otone. 
bone,  or  wood  ;  and  lx)nes  of  the  dog  ami  of  wild 
animals.  Some  are  10  feet  in  depth  and  lOlW  feet 
in  length.  See  Anthropoloov,  Man,  Stone 
AoE. 

ILit^  one  of  the  long  wingetl,  8mall-foote<l,  short- 
Iteaked  Falconidte.  The  typical  genus  in  MilvuH, 
confined  to  the  Old  Worfd,  and  represented  by 
half-a-dozen  siiecies.  Of  these  the  Common  or 
He«l  Kite  (.Vilrus  irtintu),  found  throughout 
£uro|>e,  iii  novr  very  rare  in  Britain.   It  feeds  on 


CommoQ  Kite  or  Glead  [MUvkb  ietinua). 


offal  and  wnall  vertebrates  of  all  kinds,  and  may  be 
destructive  to  young  game  and  jKmltry.  Tlic  Hiack 
Kite  (iV.  viiffntHs)  has  been  recorded  in  liritain  ; 
the  Pariah  Kite  (M.  ffornu/n)  of  India  is  a  useful 
scavenger;  Af,  isurwi  inhabits  Aa>«tralia.  I'nder 
the  title  kite  are  also  include*!  the  Black-wingeil 
Kites  (Elanns)of  both  henuHpheres  ;  the  l*eautiful 
Swallow  taile<i  Kit«  (^AiHoi^/rjr/i'jr/ifrfi/MJi), occurring 
in  the  warmer  jMirts  of  North  Auierica;  the  H«M»k- 
bille<l  Kit«>  (K«wtrhamus)  of  South  America  and 
Florida,  fee<ling,  curiously  enough,  on  fresh  water 
■nails;  and  the  largo  Bee- kite  or  Honey  Iiu/»inl 
{PerntM  a/iti'urus),  inhabiting  Eurojic  aixi  Africa. 

Kite  C!oit7  Hoane,!  the  lM>Mt-known  dolmen 
in  Euclami,  «itan<ls  on  a  hillside  near  the  nuul 
from  Rochester  to  Maidstone,  1^  mile  NW.  of 


I  Aylesford.    Three  upright  blocks  of  sandstone  8 
feet  high  sup[>ort  a  'covering  stone'  12  feet  long 

I  so  as  to  form  a  chamlwr.    The  name  is  supposed 
to  Ikj  from  old  British  words  for  'the  tomb  in  the 
wood  '  (cf.  Welsh  coed,  '  wood  ').    See  DoLMEN. 
Kittiwake.  See  Gvll. 

KittO«  John,  an  industrious  and  praiseworthy 
'  writer  on  biblical  subjects,  was  lK)ni  at  Plymouth, 
'  Decemlier  4,  1804.    In  his  twelfth  year  he  lost  his 

1M)wer  of  hearing  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a 
icight  of  35  feet.  His  father's  circumstances  were 
at  this  time  to  wretehe<l  that  young  Kitto  was 
s<M)n  after  sent  to  the  \vorkhouse,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  shoemaking.  In  18*24  he  went  to  Exeter 
to  learn  dentistry  with  a  Mrdrove,  who  encouragetl 
him  in  his  literary  asnirations ;  and  in  1825  he 
published  Essays  and  Letters  by  John  Kitto.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  the  Missionary 
College  at  Islington,  where  he  learned  printiu}^.  In 
l8'i0-.33  he  accompanied  Mr  Grove  and  family  on 
a  tour  to  the  East,  visiting  in  the  course  ot  his 
travels  St  Petersburg,  Astrakhan,  the  Caucasus, 
Armenia,  and  Persia.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  publishers,  chielly  in 
tiiat  of  Charles  Knight,  whose  failure  letl  to  less 
constant  employment  and  jtecuniary  emlwirrass- 
ments.  In  1850  he  received  a  civil  list  pension  of 
£100  a  year.  Stricken  with  paralysis,  he  die^l  at 
Cannstadt,  in  Wiirtemlierg,  Novemlier  25,  18.>4, 
His  principal  works  are  The  Pictorial  Bible  ( I8.'l8  ; 
new  ed.  18.">5),  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  ( 1839- 
40),  History  of  Palestine  ( 1843),  The  Lost  Senses— 
Ikafness  and  lilindne-ss  (184,')),  Jountal  of  Sttcred 
Literature  { 1848-53),  and  Daily  Bible  Illustrations 
( 1849  53;  new  ed.  by  Dr  Porter,  8  vols.  1867).  He 
also  c<lite<l  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  { 1848- 
53).  In  1844  the  university  of  (iiesseu  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  D.D.  Kitto  had  a  working 
knowletlge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the 
nKslcrn  tongucM.  See  his  Life  by  Eodie  ( 1857 )  and 
Itylaiid  (18.'>6). 

KlA-klanSt  or  ChiC  chiano,  a  Cliinese  treaty- 
port  on  the  Yang-tsze-kiang.    Pop.  53,000. 

KlunK*ehow,  chief  city  of  Hainan  (q.v.). 

Kiwi.    S«'e  AlTERYX. 

Kizil'l>a.*(he»«  Pereianised  Turks.  See  Afghan- 
istan, KlIIVA. 

Mizil-Irmak.  See  Asia  Minor. 

Mlzil-Kuin  (meaning  'Bed  Sands'),  a  sandy 
desert  in  Russian  Turkestan,  lying  Iwtween  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Amu  Daria  ami  Syr-Daria. 
Tliey  stretch  south-east  fnun  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and 
rise  from  an  elevation  of  150  feet  at  the  sea  to 
'2000  towards  Iktkhara.  They  are  ]uirtly  of  shifting 
nature  ami  partly  stationary,  ami  are  dlverslKeil  by 
numerous  undulations  or  ridges  of  sand,  )ietw(.>en 
which  extensive  patches  of  clay  occur.  North  east 
of  the  Ca«*pian  stretches  the  Kara-Kum  ('Black 
.Sands')  desert,  a  f<»rmer  1h,«<1  of  the  sea. 

KJenilft  HaLKDAN,  com(Mtser,  was  Isim  at 
Chri-iiania,  15lh  Si'ptemlter  1815,  and  >tudied  law, 
but  devoteii  himself  to  music.  He  wrote  much  for 
tlie  piano,  but  is  liest  known  for  his  cliarming 
songs,  full  of  mehsly  and  true  Norwegian  f»H;ling. 
Ho  dic«l  nth  .-\ugust  18C8.  There  is  an  Englisli 
album  of  his  songs,  the  translations  by  Marzials 
( l>i83). 

kJOlienhavn.  See  CorENiiAOEN. 

Klasenrurt.  the  capital  (since  1518)  of  the 
duchy  of  (  arinthia,  in  Aastria,  on  the  Glan,  '26'i 
miles  SW.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  The  jwilace  of  the 
Prince- bishop  of  Gurk  |KisseKH«>s  a  noteworthy 
chajtel ;  and  in  the  town  then' ar».' sclioolsof  mining, 
a;;iiculture,  t«'<  hnir!il  art*,  i^c.  h  library  of  3.%,<NI0 
vuIk,  and  the  Kudulliuum  muaeuui.  Klagenfurt  has 
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a  lar^e  white-lead  factory,  and  manufactnreB  leather, 
cswt-uon,  tobacco,  &c.  An  active  transit  trade  is 
carrieil  on.  Vo\).  alxiut  20,000.  Ttic  fortifications 
weru  (li.'^nuuitltNi  by  the  French  in  180U,  and  uuw, 
converted  into  promciHIidM) MpimlS  tint  teWn fram 
its  four  suburbs. 

Klapkai  Georqe,  one  of  the  meet  herole 
and  skilful  generals  of  the  Hungarian  war,  -wan 
bom  at  Tcinesvar  on  7th  April  1820.  He  ro.se 
to  the  rank  of  lioiui-iiaiit  gonoml  in  tlio  .\ii>tiian 
army,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  tbe  revolution  placed 
liiiu>'elf  at  the  service  of  the  Hungarian  govern- 
nwnt,  and  took  a  prominent  part  iu  nearly  all  the 
bfttdw  againit  the  Amtrians  oetween  February  and 
Angoat ;  in  more  than  one  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  decided  by  the  troopa  under  liia  ooniraana. 
]5ut  the  crowning  glory  of  liif  career  was  his 
ilefence  of  Koinorn,  wliich  he  continued  to  hold  for 
s«onie  weeks  after  all  the  rent  of  Hungary'  hiul  sub- 
mitted. He  lived  in  exile  until  the  amnesty  of 
1807  permitted  his  return.  Klapka  wrote,  among 
otber  works,  Th$  National  War  m  Hungarjf  and 
TVannflvania  (18S1),  oa  txeaflflartivorki  3^  War 
in  (hr  East  {IR.'m)  ;  and twoMuie*«f  JTmnoAv (1890 
and  IS^Gj.    Died  i7th  May  1802. 

Mlaproth.  Hkinkich  .Julius  von,  orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Berlin,  11  tb  Octo1>er  1783,  tlie  son  of 
Professor  Martin  Heinrich  Klaproth  (1743-1817), 
chemist  and  mineralogist.  At  fonrteen  under- 
taking the  study  of  Chinese,  in  1803  he  was 
amH>inted  interpreter  to  a  Uu*^ian  cniha-ssy  to 
Cliina.  It  wan  stopped  on  the  frontier,  when 
Xlaproth  took  the  opjH)rtnnitv  of  exjilorin;,'  Silicriii, 
M  aJterwards  ( in  1807-^ )  the  t'aucaHUs  and  lieorgia. 
Beturaing  to  Gemiany  in  1812,  be  letfeled  three 
yean  later  io  Farie,  WMre  in  1810  he  wae  appointed 
prefemor  of  Aaiatfo  Leagnages,  aod  where  ne  died, 
20th  August  1835.  From  1802  onwards  ha  published 
innumerable  works,  in  (  iennan  and  later  in  French, 
on  the  Kuhjeet  of  liiH  traveln,  of  Asiatic  phiiuhigy 
and  etliiiology,  of  KgA'ptian  hieroglyphic.'*,  \e.  A 
blot  on  their  emdition  and  acuteness  is  his  vimlent 
assaults  on  other  scholars.  His  Erfinduag  da 
Kompamt  was  edited  by  Wittstein  in  ISSS. 
■  Rlansenburarl  Hungarian  Kofozxrar).  oiip  of 
the  chief  cities  in  Transylvania,  is  Kituat^'d  {)."»  niiie.s 
by  rail  E.  by  S.  from  tiros-swanlein.  It  coiL-iistn  of 
the  inner  town,  formerly  fortified,  and  of  five 
suburbs.  Here  are  a  university,  with  four  faculties 
(founded  in  1872)*  and  a  Unitarian  CoUege,  both 
with  libnuisB,  an  obaerratoiy,  a  mtnie  school,  and 
numerous  Other  educational  e.'»tabliahmcnts.  The 
town  possesses  the  national  nHLseum,  with  anti 

Jniiies,  Rcieutific  colli-clions,  and  a  library  of 
5,000  vols.  Klau.Henburg  wan  captureil  by  the 
Hungarians  under  Bern  on  Christmas  Day  1848. 
MacbiDes,  oil,  and  spirits  are  manufactured.  Pop. 
( 1881 )  fl».«81 ;  ( 1800)  aS,7M. 

Klansthal.  the  chief  n)ining*townof  the  nr)rth- 
erii  Harz  Muuiiiaitis,  htaml.s  on  a  bleak  i>lateau 
( litH.")  feet),  '2.'i  milr.s  NH.  of  <i<Uliugon.  The  ores 
raised  are  silver,  lead,  copj>er,  and  zinc.  There  is 
a  good  mintngacademv,  with  librarj",  mu.scuin,  and 
laooraton.  Zellerfela,  divided  from  Klaustbal  by 
a  brook,  is  also  a  mining  centre.  The  nines  are 
the  property  of  tbe  Prassinn  government  Pop. 
8871;  but  includinx  Zellerfeld,  13,278.  The  men 
are  almost  exclndwy  employed  in  tbe  mines  and 

pmelting- works. 

kli'berv  .Jean  B.mtiste,  a  distinguished 
Freooh  soldier,  bom  in  March  Ji7S3  at  Strasbuig, 
mbm  hb  fftHier  was  a  builder.  He  wu  destined 
loir  an  architect,  hut  hi<4  oy)portune  assistance  in  a 
Paris  taMTii  brawl  to  two  young  (Jcrnian  nobles 
obtninod  him  a  nomination  to  tlie  military  s<^liiiu| 
of  Munich,  and  afterwards  a  commission  in  the 
Anatrian  armj.  This,  ImwaTar,  ha  leaigned  after 


a  few  years,  and  retume<l  to  France  to  become 
inspector  of  public  liuildings  at  Belfort.  In  1792 
he  enlLsteil  in  llie  Hiiut  Khin  volunteers,  and 
rapidly  rose  in  rank,  Ivecoming  general  of  brigade 
in  1793.  As  such  be  commanded  in  the  Vendean 
war,  but  was  recalle<l  for  advocating  more  lenient 
measuraa,  Meat  year,  as  general  of  division  in  the 
northern  army  under  Jourdan.  he  led  the  left 
wing  at  FleuruB,  and  captured  Maestricht ;  and  in 
.June  17nfi  he  gained  the  brilliant  \  ictory  of 
Altcnkirchen  tiver  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemlierg.  He 
accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Mgy[it  as  a  general 
of  divbion,  was  danseroualy  wounded  at  the 
capture  of  Alexaadlia,  out  recovered  so  as  to  take 
part  in  the  exnedition  to  Syria,  and  won  the  battle 
of  Mount  Tabor  (1790).  Ynun  Bonuarta  left 
Eg\*pt  he  entruste<l  the  chief  command  there  to 
Klcner,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Com- 
nuxloro  Si<inev  Smith  for  its  evacuation  ;  but  on 
Admiral  Keitli's  refusal  to  ratify  this  convention 
KleW'r  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  reconcjuering 
Egypt,  ana  de.Htroy<vl  the  Turkish  anny  at  HeUo- 
poii.H.  During  an  attempt  to  condude  a  toesu^ 
with  the  Turks  Kliber  was  assaselaated  W  a 
Turkish  fanatic  at  Cidro,  14th  June  180a  There 
are  Lives  by  Emouf  ( 1807)  and  Pajal(1877)> 

Kleene*bok.  See  Antelopes. 
lUelst*  EwALD  Chelstian  VON,  German  poet, 
was  bom  at  Zeblin,  near  Kttslin  in  Pomerania,  on 

7th  March  1715.    In  1740  Frederick  tbe  Great 

indiiced  him  to  filte  r  the  Prussian  army  ;  he  was 
severely  wounded  wliilst  leading  an  attack  on  a 
liuhtili>  battery  at  tbe  battle  oi  Kunersdorf,  and 
died  twelve  days  later  (24th  August  1750)  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  The  lyric  poet  Gleim  first 
taught  him  how  to  develop  tiis  poetic  talents.  His 
name  is  bast  known  fhim  nis  Fcemt,  especially  the 
one  entitled  Friihling,  a  sort  of  descriptive  lyric 
Besides  this  he  wrote  tales  ( Die  Frrnnntchaft  and 
Arist),  idylls  {Inn,  Sec),  fable-s,  and  bvmns.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  li'orkt  was  issued  by  A.  Sauer 
( 1884 ).  See  Ufa  hf  Eiobedc  (1861). 

Klelflt»  HuHSKni  voir,  Garaun  dranatist  and 

poet,  waa  bora  at  Frankfort'OB-the-Oder,  on  18th 

October  1777.  At  first  he  followe<l  the  family 
profes-Siion  and  entered  tbe  army  ;  hut  left  it  in 
17ff)  to  htudy,  yet  science  he  s(K)n  abandon*"*!  for 
literature.  As  a  writer  his  aims  and  desires  out> 
ran  his  ability  to  execute,  and  his  works  are  marred 
by  want  of  clearness  and  artistie  completeness; 
in  fset,  he  lias  some  of  the  wont  faalfes  of  tbe 
Romantic  school,  to  which  he  belongs.  Neverthe- 
IcKH,  iiis  best  jjlays,  such  as  Der  Prim  von  Hftm- 
hiirrj.  Das  h<itcltfn  I'nii  Hcilbronn,  Ilfrniniin^- 
scfiiacht,  anil  Dcr  zi  i  brochcnc  Kriig,  i>ii>stsn  snlli- 
cient  vigour  and  tiilelity  to  life  to  make  them 
popular  even  at  tbe  iiresent  day.  The  best  of  his 
tales  is  Michael  Kuhthaat,  a  stury  of  Brandenboi^ 
in  tbe  middle  ages.  The  morbid  tendencies  in  his 
character  made  bim  quail  before  the  advenritiea 
against  which  he  had  Uj  battle,  and  at  bist  brouirht 
hini  to  a  suicide's  grave.  He  shot  him>elf,  after 
fir!<t  .fbooting  a  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  who 
like  hint  was  weary  of  life,  on  the  bank  ot  Lake 
Wan  near  Potsdam,  81st  Novamber  1811.  His 
works  did  not  gain  reccMnition  until  after  hia 
death :  they  were  first  made  known  by  Tieek,  who 
in  1828  published  Kleist's  Guammflte  Sehriften  (S 
vol8. ;  new  od.  1874).    8ee  Life  by  Bralim  ( 1884). 

Kleplltof  Greek  brigands.    See  BRloANDa. 

K h^ptomaala  (Gr.  Id^,  *  I  steal ').  Amtmg 
the  phenomena  of  certain  minds  that  are  not  rs- 
pirded  as  technically  insane  or  criminal  are  ohscr^'e*i 
inordinate  tendencies  to  acquire,  to  wdlect,  and 
to  hoanl.  All  young  children  desire  and  will  at 
once  appropriate  whatever  they  fancy.  So  long  as 
anBhimpnlMB  do  not  Intarfara  with  ftho  ri|^  and 
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nropL-rtv  of  olliers,  or  involve  a  flii^fmnt  Iin-ach  of 
law,  they  are  readily  admitted  as  an  iudication  of 
diBoue,  or  as  ao  annirdtty  and  eccentricity  which 
OMy  bslp  consign  the  individoal  to  an  asylain  or 
lo  flonteinpt,  liut  concern  no  OM  «1m.  But  when- 
ever the  amount  of  the  o)>ject  appropriated,  or  the 
circnmntances  under  which  it  i»  purloined,  bring 
the  mattor  into  a  court  of  law,  the  a<'t  Ib  trt^ateii 
aji  a  theft.  Such  conduct  is  oft«n  the  result  of 
disease ;  it  is  rarely  a  dlMOAHo  hy  itaelf.  The  in- 
clination to  Btoal  u  A  premonitoiy  indication  of 
MaefmiMflf  meataldiMMder}  HbachtiMlsristic 
qnnptoB  of  iiiMijr  WHnm,  whm*  noleno«k  ot  d»> 
lonion,  or  fneoheimw  I«av«a  no  doabt  m  to  the 
wiurce  from  which  it  wprinfrs.  Hut  there  arc  other 
ca»eA  in  whidi  the  tnorliid  onj;in  cjuinot  be  »o 
clearly  demonf<trated  where  the  mind  is  clear  anil 
cogent,  the  morale  pure,  and  where  theft  is  ahnu«!t 
the  only  pnvui  of  inKauity.  There  ii  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  propeniity  to  steal 
may  beooBi0ioirreu*tible,  and  the  will  M  unpotent, 
that  the  appropriation  ia  involuntary,  and  the 
perpetrator  irresponsible.  It  then  forms  one  of 
the  varietieH  nf  iu«.anity  (see  the  article  INSANITY) 
chanw'tcriHi  <|  by  defective  inhibition.  The  {^atifica 
tion  of  the  impulse  in  ooinuioulv  found  a.-^sooiat^xl 
with  physical  changes  and  conditions  which  may 
Im  nfarded  as  incompatible  witb  tbs  baalthy  db> 
«f  tha  fuiwfeiiMii  of  tiM  narvoai  «M«m; 


bot  that  0MiB»etioa  b  not  invariable,  and  ton  bert 
mode  of  establishing,'  the  reality  of  such  a  di-nease 
Is  to  conaitler  iuarlv<-d  Cii-Hcs  in  relation  to  the 
character,  interests,  and  previous  deportment  of 
the  individual,  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  taken, 
and  to  the  niutiveA.  A  baronet  of  lar^o  fortune 
Stole,  while  on  the  Continent,  pieces  of  old  iron 
•od  of  bfoken  crockcn%  A  clergyman  of  great 
usefulnes*  abstracted  m>m  book-mops  and  stalls 
hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Bible.  The  objects  ars 
often  wtolmi  ostentJitiously,  or  without  any  ade- 
quate jiri-i'uutionH  lo  foncful  the  atti'mjit;  they 
are  oft«'u  of  no  value;  tlie  act  i'*  ^itliuut  motive, 
promptly  and  siwntaneouitly  avowed,  and,  if  over- 
mrfBsdt  repeateo.  The  article  aoqnirad  Is  rastored . 
«r  disngardcd;  and  altboiuii  momj  is  rarely 
taken,  bri^t  mod  cokmied  objeets  most  generally 
e\<  it<»  roiMflity. 

Hi.-  liucknill  and  Tuke,  P$ucholoffical  Mtdktne  ( 1853) ; 
Clou^toii,  AI,  nt.il  Di$au€$  (2d  ed.  1887). 

KlOBdllM^  or  Klomoykk,  »  small  tributary  of 
tlra  Yukon  river  In  theCanadUia  dbtrletof  Yukon, 
sejiaraled  from  the  Nortli-West  Territories  in  1896. 
Tlie  Klondike  (projierly  Thron-duick,  'plenty  of 
fi«h*)  givt?rt  name  loan  cxintordinurily  rich  aurif- 
«ruu)i  rejfion,  |Mrtially  known  as  early  oh  iHT.'i. 
iiold  ntinin};  was  being  conducted  on  the  Lewis 
and  Stewart  riven  in  Uie  early  ei^hti*'!*,  but  only 
In  1866  was  gold  fovad  on  the  Klumlike  in  »u<  )i 
abandanco  as  to  cause  tlie  desertion  of  tlie  adjoin- 
in;;  digi,nn;;it  and  to  create  a  rush  from  Enrofie, 
renewdHl  in  I^'J"  and  IV'H.  Dawson,  wln  rc  tlie 
Klondike  eiilt-rrt  the  Yukon  river,  ia  liO  miles  ea^t 
uf  t!ie  Aia-tkan  (U.S. )  frontier. 

ILIopsUick.  Frikdhich  Gottumb,  was  bom 

ft!  Jolv  1724,  at  guedlinbnnr.  Incited  by  Viruirs 
jEneia  ^lA  Milton'!*  I'arntflw  !.">(,  ho  re»olvc<l 
to  writ«  a  great  epii-  \*>v\\\  wliil^t  a  theolo'.'ical 
flodent  at  Jt-na  t  17».">  i,  .-••lf<  t«-Hl  for  bis  tliPUM'  The 
Mrjuiaht  and  wbiUt  at  l.i-ipzig  got  the  tinil  thn-e 
rantos  pnblislied  in  a  Bremen  magasine  i  174^1. 
They  were  reodved  with  enthusiasm,  except  by 
GiiCMelied,  whodcnaaneed  Us  fauiguaKS  and  verHe 
stmctoreas  heretical  innovations.  He  settle^l  in 
Hamburi;  in  1771  with  a  sinecure  apiHtintment, 
and  |M'M-iiin^  frinii  IIm-  king  of  Denmark  (.Hirui- 
17^1 )  and  the  niargravu  uf  lladen.  lu  1773  the  IokI 
caalM  of  Tk$  Mimiah  weca  pablishad ;  tlie  poet 


died  I4tli  Miirt'h  ISO.T.  HIh  nuinr  i  or  r.'ithcr 
hsd)a  ver>'  hij.'!!  plm  >■  in  (iorman  lil4>rature.  For  in- 
stance, he  wa»  tak*>ii  1  y  the  GOttinger  IHcbtarlMUld 
SB  their  model  and  ptMJtic  hero,  and  was  greatly 
admired  bv  voung  Schiller.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  toe  intrinsic  value  of  his  poetry,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  helped  to  inaugurate  the 
golden  age  of  Gennan  literature,  ami  oxeici.^  a 
ver}'  beneficial  iutluence  on  tiie  national  taste. 
When  he  first  l»egan  to  write  the  literature  of 
Germany  was  dominated  by  French  influences — a 
cold,  correct,  unimaginative  spirit.  Klopstock 
broke  loose  fiom  this  despoUsm  and  breathed  the 
air  of  fieedom  Into  German  poetry.  Odes,  tragedies 
— in  which  he  introduces  Arminius  r.<*  a  national 
luTo^^ — and  bililical  ilraman.  with  ijome  hvmns,  con- 
>«titute  the  romaindt  r  of  hi-*  pootry.  Ut  thfi*o  his 
Or/e«  alone  (MMtsess  interest  and  value  now.  I] is 
works  were  collected  and  published  in  12  voN.  ( I7U8- 
1817 ).  and  in  9  voU.  (1839).  JAs  Mtuiak  has  beea 
translated  into  both  Bngllih  vecss  and  prose,  fiat 
Life  by  Muncker  ( l8«7-««). 

Kliiclievskaya.  See  Kamchatka. 
HaapiPMi*  SeeCnrrAvsBA. 

KnarejiboroaKb«  &  market- town  in  the  West 
Uitlinn  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Nidd,  3}  mile«  NE. 
of  Ilarro^'ate  and  17  WNW.  of  York.  It  lias  a 
cbureh  (rentonMl  1M72),  with  intercwting  monu- 
ments of  the  Slingsbys  ;  a  grammar-scboof  ( 1616) ; 
remains  of  a  casUe  (1170  Kia  which  Kichiird  II. 
was  iuiprisoned,  and  .wbum  was  dismantled  la 
1G4S  ;  a  *  dropping  well,'  with  petrifying  properties  ; 
and  St  Kobert's  Cave,  in  which  Eugi-ne  Aram 
buiicti  iiis  virliiii  in  174.").  .Mother  Shipton  is 
claimed  as  a  native,  and  Jack  Metcalf,  the  blind 
road-surveyor.  Linen  and  woollen  rugs  are  the 
staple  manufactures.  Knaresborough  returned  tvro 
members  from  155U  till  1867,  and  one  until  188& 
Pup.  (1851)  fid36;  (1881)  0000;  (1891)  4770.  Sea 
works  by  Calvert  (1844)  and  Grainge  ( 1871 ). 

Knce«  the  articulation  lK>twpen  the  femur  or 
thi;rli  iM)ne,  above,  and  the  tibia  or  fhin-bone, 
Itelow.  A  third  bone,  the  patella,  or  knee-cap, 
also  eaters  into  the  stnietare  of  ttus  joiat  anta> 
norly.  The  articular  snrfaces  of  tbsM  bones  are 
covered  with  cartilag»\  and  connected  tojretlier  by 
ligaJoentu,  wilue  of  which  invof*t  the  joint  and 
lie  (  Ntt'i  ii.'il  lo  it,  while  oth«'rx  (x-cnpy  its  interior. 
The  M  uovial  membrane  is  the  largest  in  the  body. 
It  lines  the  inventing 
ligament,  and  u  pro- 
longed on  the  front 
of  the  femur  above 
the  articular  surface, 
c«»ver«  c«*itaiii  of  the 
ligiim**iitF«  in  tlie  in- 
terior oi  the  joint, 
and  forms  folds  on  a 
large  cnnhion  of  fat 
placed  between  the 
tibia  and  patella. 

The  most  import- 
nut  of  the  external 
li;.'aiiifnlM  are  tin-  an- 
terior or  I.ii/iiiitfiituin 
Pnt-iliT,  wliirli  m  in 
rea 
tl 

tensor  Vruru  which 
in  cnntinueil  from  the 
kii»'<'  -  I'up  to  the 
tulx'tcU-  oi  ihi'  liliia } 
oiM'  intt-nnil  and  two 
e.\t<-rnal  lal«'nU  liga* 
nientM :  a  |M»tenior 
limment  i  and  a  ea 
salar 


'alii  v  that  iMirtion  of  ,^    .         .  ,„ 
•e   Qmuli-ieep,  Ex-  ^  «  rtic*l  S*ptUl  Section  » 
  /'  _i.:>u     the  mncr  of  tl 


Knee  ((rom  Macalutcr) : 

O,  frinur;  til  ia;  <■,  |i*t.  lU ;  i, 
t<  imIuii  uf  i|ii.i4r  •  •  I'f*  liiiM'  lo;  t, 
liK*>n«ntttm  latrll.i' auU-rumu 
btirM :  $.  premtvlUr  buna :  AA, 
Intcnisl  •eiuUunar  esrt^U^te :  i, 
Ugsawntasi  postlcua;  ft,  ' 
tawd  or^sUocncnilsa 


tbe  joint  ia  tha 
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intenrftls  left  by  the  preceding  Ugunentn.  The 
pokitloiui  ai  these  ligaments  are  aaffivtently  in- 
dicated  by  their  namc«.  Of  the  internnl  liganientfl 
the  two  crucial,  no  called  because  thev  crara  one 
aniitln'r,  are  the  moat  important.  Tfie  external 
and  internal  semilunar eartil.i^'i-s  are  usually  placed 
amongst  tlic  internal  ligampntn;  tlicv  ;ir«  two 
cresceutic  plates  of  libro-cartilage.  The  convex 
Ixtrder  of  enrh  cartilage  in  thick  ;  the  COBCave  free 
bolder  ia  thia.  Each  oartilage  eovcra  nearljr  tbm 
m»tf^a»i  two-thirds  of  the  eorrcepmullnir  artienlar 
siirfrtoeof  the  tf'  t  i.  ;urd  by  its  fnrin  tU'^'jM'ii.'*  tliese 
euifaci";  fur  firmer  iirticolation  with  tlie  comlyle^s 

of  t'lr  ti  tiHir. 

The  cliief  niovetnent«  of  tliU  ioint  are  ttioM;  of  a 
hinge-joint — namely,  flexion  and  extennion  ;  but  it 
ii  Mao  capable  of  tilight  rotator>'  motion  when  tlie 
knee  ia  half-Hexed.  Duiing  flexion  the  articular 
larfaeeR  of  the  tibia  glide  baekwania  n\mn  the 
condyles  of  the  femur;  while  in  exten>«ion  they 
glide  forwards.  The  whole  ran^'e  of  motion  of  tliw 
joint,  from  extreme  flexion  tn  extreme  extension, 
IS  ulioiit  ].{.")  .  Judging  from  its  urtiiMiliir  .xurfaees, 
which  have  comparatively  little  adaptation  for 
each  other,  it  might  be  inferre<l  that  tUl  was  a 
weidc  eud  inaeenre  ioint ;  and  vet  H  i»  very  farely 
didoeated.  Its  real  atiength  depends  on  tfie  large 
size  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  Vtonrs,  on  tiiB 
nambcr  and  strength  of  the  li>:ament.i,  and  on 
the  j>owerfiil  mnscIeH  and  fiL>*ci:i'  hy  whirh  it  is 
inve8t«U.  See  doiNTS,  where  also  tli€  excision  of 
the  knee-joint  is*  disrun^ed. 

The  Knee-cap,  or  Patella,  is  a  Seaamoid  lione 
(q.v.),  developed  in  the  rinele  tendon  of  the  neefw<, 
erunut,  tatiiu  extemut,  and  vtuhu  intemuM  mnacles 
— the  great  aoadrieeps  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg. 
It  is  lieart-Biiapcd  in  form,  the  broad  end  being 
directed  apwards,  and  tlie  apex  downwards.  The 
anterior  or  extenial  u-  f  u  r  is  convex,  jK'rforated 
by  small  apertures  fur  the  entrance  of  vcMsek,  and 
marked  bv  rough  longitudinal  strin< ;  the  posterior 
or  internal  anrmce  is  smooth  and  divided  mto  two 
facets  a  vertical  ridge,  which  ooneeponds  and  fits 
into  the  groove  on  the  lower  articulating  surface  of 
the  femur  or  thigh-bone,  while  the  two  facets  (of 
which  the  outer  is  the  hroa*ler  and  dei- per)  corre- 
spond to  the  articular  surface  y(  the  two  etmdyles. 

This  bone  is  liable  both  to  dislocation  and 
fracture.  Dislocation  may  occar  either  inwards 
or  outwards ;  but  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  out- 
ward direction.  Tiie  displacement  may  be  eatued 
eitlier  1^  mechanical  violence,  or  bv  too  sudden 
contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  in  whose  con- 
joined tendon  it  lies;  and  is  most  liiihle  to  occur 
in  knock-kneeil,  flabby  ]»ersons.  K\ce|it  in  one 
rare  variety,  the  dislocation  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  without  any  ditticulty.  Fracture  of  the 
patella  may,  like  dislocation,  be  caused  cither  by 
muacniar  action  or  by  mechanhsal  violence. 

Fracture  by  violent  muscular  action,  as  when  a 
pers«)n  in  danger  of  falling  forwanls  attempta  to 
recover  himself  by  throwing  the  Ixsly  backwards, 
is  the  more  c«>nimon  of  the  two  fonus.  The  treat- 
ment con«i-ts  in  relaxing  the  opi)o*>in^'  muscles  by 
laisinj;  the  trunk,  and  slightly  elevating  the  limb, 
which  should  lie  kept  in  a  strai;^ht  ooHition.  In 
conacqaenoe  of  the  great  diHiculty  of  Minging  the 
broken  snrfaeea  info  exact  apiMMition  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  Iwinv  reunicm  of  the  parts,  and 
the  case  generally  results  either  in  mere  ligament- 
ous union  or  in  no  true  union  atalL 

Hneellns  was  pmbably  tlie  general  posture  of 
the  early  CTiristians  in  prayer  not  regulated  by 

Sublic  authority,  but  the  early  churcli  made  no 
istinctitm  in  language  lietwoen  kneelin;;  and 
pro^tration.  At  coninnniion  the  iirst  |iiiiyi  r  was 
aaid  kneeling,  the  rest  of  the  liturgy-  standing.  At 
Other  times  of  servico  the  nilo  was  fiar  all  to  knedi 


in  piwer  esespt  en  Sondays  and  between  Bsater 
and  Wbitsnntide.   In  the  modem  Catholic  Chardi 

kneeling  is  the  usual  attitude  at  prayer,  as  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  the  Iloman  and  <;reek 
churches,  and  with  s^ime  An^dicans.  tlj  r.  IrUrant, 
after  kneeling  in  juloration,  ooiunimiicate^  sLandiog. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  sacrament  t>  received  kneeling  i 
Lu  therans  stand  at  pfUyer.  Pleabyterians  sit  when 
receiving  the  eommunion,  and  were  till  lately 
aeciMtomed  to  stand  at  prayer ;  recently  Iweeling 
at  prayer  has  become  the  usual  pvaeticc^  Htve  in 
the  remoter  distnct«»  of  Scotland. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  a  portrait-painter,  was 

bom  at  LUneck  on  8th  August  1646,  and  leametl 
minting  under  Rembrandt  and  Ferdinand  Bol. 
Whilst  t-tu<iyin;,'  further  in  Italy  he  chose  historical 
subjecU^,  but  aJLtrwarils  gave  himself  entirely  to 
liortrait-painting.  In  ItiTfi  he  went  to  London,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  was  appointed 
court-{iainter  to  Charles  II.  Thb  office  he  n  Uiu<  d 
during  the  nign  of  James  IL,  and  contantted  to  fill 
it  after  the  Bevdntioo.  In  1091  William  IIL 
knighted  hirn,  and  in  1715  George  I.  made  him  a 
baronet.  He  died  at  Twickenham.  7th  Xovemlier 
1723,  and  a  monument  was  erecte^l  t<i  him  in 
Westminster  Abhey,  with  a  highly  laudatory 
inscription  l>y  Poi>e.  Kiieller's  licst-known  pn>- 
ductions  are  the  '  Ikauiies  of  Hnmnton  Couit' 
(painted  bv  onler  of  William  III.),  nis  portiaita 
o!  the  *Kit>Cat  CInbu'  and  of  nine  aovenim 
( Charlfe  II.  to  Geor^ie  l.  of  England.  Louis  XIV., 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.).  He 
painted  a\  oweilly  for  the  love  of  money,  and  hence 
never  did  justice  t  i  iirpin  il  titi  talent  he  |m«<- 
seMcd.  His  reputation  w:i3  due  to  his  rapid  brufh 
and  his  quick  eve  for  likeness,  and  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  nobody  to  dispute  supremacy  with  him. 
For  Kneller  Hall,  his  bouse  at  Twirfenham,  see 
Band  (Military). 

Knickerboclcert  Herman  Jansen,  of  Fries- 
land,  Holland,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
New  Yorlc  A  descendant,  Johannes  ( 1749-1837). 
was  an  intiroate  friend  of  Washington  Irving,  who 
immortalised  the  name  by  his  History  of  Xtte  York 
by  '  Died  rich  Knickcrliocker '  ( 1800).  It  has  since 
been  use<l  fis  a  generic  term  for  New  York  famillna 
deticeiiiled  from  the  original  ihitoh  setttera. 

KnlKhf*  CRABLia,  antbor  and  puUhdier,  was 

bom  in  17!»1.  The  son  of  a  Windsor  bookseller,  in 
1811  w  ith  his  father  he  established  the  Windsor  and 
]%(,'!'  t.if:''  and  continued  to«^iit  it  until  I.S'il,  at 
the  same  time  printing  the  Ktiniiint.  The  I'iatu 
Englialiman  (Is'io  'J'i),  which  was  the  tii-st  attempt 
to  produce  cheap  literature  of  a  high  tone,  was  jointly 
edited  by  Charles  Knight  and  Cxmimissioner  Locker 
of  Greenwich  Hiwpital.  Removing  to  London  in 
1822,  Kni<;ht  began  to  publish  important  works  in 
various  classes  of  literature,  and  he  also  founded 
KnitfhVii  Qiiartirli/  Mamjanc,  t<o  which  MacauUv, 
Praed.  .Moultrie,  and  otner  wrilen*  of  promise  con 
tribute*!.  In  1^?~  he  became  etmnected  with  the 
Society  for  li  1  Mhision  of  Useful  Knowledge,  foe 
which  he  ptthli«hed  many  valuable  works  ami  aexialSi 
including  tlie  Penny  Mngatine  (1839^K  which 
attuiiiid  a  rirrulation  of  2(10.000  copies  weekly. 
Kuigiil  lie-an  to  issue  in  1H3S  the  Pfnny  Cydopmita^ 
upon  which  hi-  expended  for  contributions  alone  the 
sum  of  £40,000.  Tliis  was  followed  by  the  Eng{i»h 
Cydopmiia  (1854-61 ),  the  British  Almanac,  and  its 
Contptmion,  ICnight  etlited  the  Pictorial  Shakt- 
sfteare,  and  tras  the  author  of  William  SAaic- 
sj>eare:  a  Biuijntphy.  He  likewise  issued  The  Land 
We  Lire  In  and  other  works.  In  1853  Knight 
publisheil  (I/It'  C/i'iii  a  Ti'iiii-.  winch  consist*tl  of  a 
ooUeclinn  of  iia|>ers  from  the  periodicals ;  and  in 
18S6  K$u)wiMif9  u  Power,  a  work  based  upon  two 
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mwIlMr  ^niimam~Re*ulU  of  Machinery  anil  Rir]htH 
of  Tndtutry — ^which  secured  a  larj^e  sale  at  a  iiiiie 
wluni  the  improvements  in  macliincry  oxiMt<<l  a 
lio^tile  feeling  aiiil  the  relations  tM.'tvvcen  ciipital 
anil  labour  were  considerably  strained.  In  1862 
Knight  coiuplete«l  \ih  Popular  History  of  England, 
uiMiti  which  he  ha<i  l>een  engaged  for  aeven  yeani. 
His  Peuaaget  of  a  Working  Lift  during  Half  a 
Century,  which  appeared  in  188.>-65,  recounted  the 
Btniggle*  of  his  own  life  at  well  ax  ^'ave  inten  -tiii^' 
pictures  of  the  nuineroii'^  literary  and  |>iilitical 
iKJi-Bonages  with  whom  lie  liaii  l>ecn  as.s<>ciate<i. 
Kniglit's  compilations,  Half  houra  with  the  Bejit 
AuMoTfi,  Half-hourt  of  EHglith  History,  and  Half 
hours  inth  the  Best  Letter-writtn,  bav«  beoome 
widely  popular.  By  liis  appointment  is  1800  M 
pablisher  of  the  London  Gazette  an  income  of 
£1200  per  annum  was  assured  to  him.  Ho  died  at 
Ad(lle«tone,  Surrey,  9th  March  1873. 

KBlghlhood.  The  wonl  'knight'  is  the 
modem  equivalent  of  the  Aqglo-Sucoii  cniht, 
vkidi  aMMt  oiigiuUy  *  yiMllt»  uuA  •ftennude  a 
■emiitor  attetraint,  end  mhib  eeme  to  bereatrieted 

to  the  military  attendants  u]>on  nobles  and  great 
officers  of  state.  Thin  personal  relation  was 
suljsequently  strengthened  i>y  the  fetnlal  rc^tion 
of  tenancy',  in  virtue  of  which  the  knight  held 
land  of  hu  anperior  under  condition  of  rendering 
Um  adlitaiy  service  in  return  (see  Fbudausm). 
The  eiigia  of  medieval  knighfeliood,  aa  a  eolemn 
iiiTestitare  and  profeesion  of  arms,  is  involved  in 
obflciirity.  Embryonic  forma  of  the  institntion  can 
lie  traced  amongst  the  carlv  Teutonic  nations,  and 
e^'pecially  the  rraiik.>*.  The  customs  uf  chivalry 
aii'«oeiate<i  witii  King  -\rthur  and  Charlemagnes 
palaiiins  are  of  course  those  of  a  later  era,  the  epoch 
of  the  romance  writers.  The  custom  and  practice 
of  knightliood  weie  eetabliahed  in  England,  bat  as 
an  CMentially  feadal  institution,  b^  the  Nonnan 
kings.  The  system  of  knight  service  cmwwerwl 
tJie  king,  or  a  cuperior  lord  who  was  a  sumect,  to 
compel  every  liuliler  of  a  certain  extent  of  land, 
called  a  kuight's  fee,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
knightly  onler,  hit  invMtiture  being  accounted 
proof  that  he  possessed  the  raQoisite  knightly  arms 
and  wee  snffieiently  trained  in  their  use.  After 
the  long  war  between  France  and  England  it  be- 
eame  toe  practice^  for  the  sovereign  to  receive 
money  compensations  from  subjects  who  were 
unwilling  to  receive  knighthood,  a  system  out  of 
which  grew  a  scries  of  giievances,  leading  eventu- 
ally to  the  total  abolition  of  knight-service  in  the 
telipk  of  Chatlca  IL 

The  eeremeoMa  practised  in  conferring  knight* 
hood  have  varied  at  dilTerent  periods ;  hat  two 
broadly-marked  ceremonial  forms  may  be  feeog- 
nised,  the  simple  dubbing  and  the  formal  invesn* 
tare  as  a  •'cnn  rt-Iigious  ceremony.  In  general,  in 
the  more  elaborate  ceremony,  fasting  and  bathing 
were  necessary  preparatives,  and  the  acitial  crea- 
tion was  preceded  by  solemn  confession  and  a  mid- 
night vigil  in  the  church,  followed  by  the  reception 
of  the  encharisti  The  new  knight  oAisred  his  sword 
OB  tlie  altar,  to  signify  his  devotion  to  the  church 
and  determination  to  b  ad  a  holy  life.  The  swonl 
was  re<leemed  by  a  sum  of  money,  had  a  benetlic- 
tion  pronounced  over  it,  and  was  girde<i  on  by  the 
highest  ecclesiastic  present.  The  title  was  con- 
ferred by  bin^ng  IM  sword  anil  spurs  un  the 
candidate,  after  which  the  penoB  woo  oonfenred 
the  order  dealt  him  a  blow  on  tlie  eheek  or  shoulder, 
aajring,  'Be  tliou  a  good  and  faithful  knight,'  or 
Words  to  that  effect.  The  new  knight  then  took  an 
oath  to  j»rot«-ct  the  di-tresse«I.  to  maintain  riglit 
against  miglit,  and  never  by  word  or  deed  to  stain 
his  character  as  a  knight  and  a  Christian.  The 
leligiooa  diaracter  of  the  oereroony  seems  to  have  i 
keeaaothnapioniMBt  in  niid  After  thofooodatlon  I 


of  the  militant  monastic  orders  in  Palestine,  as  the 
Knights  Templars  (see  TemI'LAR.s)  and  Knights  of 
St  John  (sec  HnspiTAl.l.ERS).  A  knight  might  l>e 
degraded  for  the  infringement  of  any  part  of  his 
oath,  in  wtiich  case  his  spurs  were  chopped  off  with  a 
hatchet,  his  sword  broken,  his  esoutobeon  levelsed, 
and  some  relifpous  ohaervaaeea  were  added,  daring 
which  each  piece  of  armour  was  taken  off  in  suc- 
cession, and  cast  from  the  recreant  knight.  This 
(  '•remimy  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  but  wa«  per- 
formed  in  elligy  as  late  as  1814  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Dundonald  (<|.v. ). 

'  Knights  errant'  were  they  who  wandereii  seek* 
ing  foenien  worthy  of  their  steel,  and  acquiring 
fame  at  joust  and  tourney,  by  maintaining  the 
pre  eminence  in  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladles  to 
whom  they  had  vowed  service.  The  ( unhistorical ) 
'  Knights  qf  the  Round  Table'  (see  Arthur)  and 
the  paladins  of  Charlemagne  (see  ROLAN'D)  are 
typ<>s  of  thofte  whose  mission  it  was  to  succour 
diHtix>s8ed  damsels  and  destroy  tyrants ;  and  Amadis 
(q.v.)  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  hero  of 
those  romances  of  chivalry  which  Cen'antes  satir* 
ised  in  Jkm  Quixote,  Sad  apecinens  of  the  military 
knights  in  a  degraded  eondition  were  the  robW 
knights  (jR«M&r/«er)  of  Germany,  who  lived  largely 
by  levying  blackmail  on  merchants  or  by  .'•lieer 

jiliuidcr. 

Knighthood,  originally  a  militar}'  distinction, 
came,  in  the  16tb  eentory,  to  be  occasionally  con- 
ferred on  dvUiaas,  as  a  reward  for  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  crown  or  community.  The  first 
civil  knight  in  England  was  Sir  William  Walworth, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  who  won  that  distinction  by 
slaying  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  in  presence  of  the 
king.  Since  the  abolition  of  knight -service  knight- 
hcHid  has  been  conferred  without  any  regard  to  pro 
perty,  as  a  mark  of  the  sovereign's  esteem,  or  as  a 
rewwd  for  Mtrices  of  any  kind,  civil  or  military. 
In  recent  timea  it  haa  been  bestowed  at  least  as 
often  nn  administrative  officials,  sdiolars,  lawyers, 
phyMcinns,  artists,  and  citizens  as  on  soldiers. 
Altiiough  knighthood  could  originally  be  conferred! 
by  any  pemm  of  knightly  condition,  the  right 
to  liestow  it  was  early  restricted  to  persons  of  rank, 
and  afterwards  to  the  soverdgn  or  his  representa- 
tive, as  the  commander  of  an  army.  In  England 
the  sovereign  MW  iMstows  knighthood  by  a  verbal 
declaration,  aeeonipanied  with  a  simple  ceremony 
of  imposition  of  the  sword,  and  without  any  patent 
or  written  instrument  (see  Acooi.Ain:).  In  some 
few  instances  knighthood  has  Ixhii  conferied  by 
patent,  when  the  |h  r'^mis  knighted  could  not  con- 
veniently come  into  the  presence  of  royalty,  as  in 
the  case  of  governors  of  colonies,  or  otiier  persons 
ooeopying  pniminent  sitnatiou  abroad.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  also  oceaslonany,  but  rarely, 
exercises  a  delegated  power  of  conferring  knight- 
hootl.  The  monosy liable  'Sir'  is  prefixed  to  the 
Christian  names  of  knights  an<l  baronets,  and  their 
wives  have  the  legal  designation  of  '  Dame,'  which 
in  common  intercourse  l^ecomes  'Lady.'  For  the 
existing  orders  of  knighthood,  see  Orders,  Bath, 
Garter,  Thistle,  Golden  Fleece,  &c 

I^ersons  who  are  simply  knights,  without  belong- 
ing to  any  order,  are  called  in  England  Knights 
Ilachelors.  Kiiif-'htluHHl  of  this  kind  is  now  only 
conferre<l  in  ( iu at  Hiitaiii.  A  degree  of  knighthood 
called  Biiimi'ict  i  ij  \'. ;  fornn'rly  cxiste<i  in  Kitglainl 
and  France ;  it  waA  given  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
reward  for  the  performance  of  some  heroic  act. 
It  is  noticeable  that,  whereas  the  German  wend 
for  knight  is  Bitter,  Ae  word  kntdkt,  etymologic- 
ally  the  same  as  knight,  means  the  squire  or  a  still 
humbler  attendant  of  the  knight.  The  French 
kni-iit  1  fee  I.tuioN  oF  HONOl  Rlis  chemtitr,  the 
Italian  cuvttiiere.  The  form  of  helmet  which  the 
I  reqoiienieati  of  the  kl«r  htnUiy  have  i^ppnfri* 
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ated  U)  kiii;,')it«  ia  fignrdd  under  HEKAt-DitV  (fig. 
xL).  For  Knigfato  of  the  8hire,  ifiee  I'armament. 
BmOnm,  MOUmrf  AmtiquUia ;  Stnbba.  ConMitnUonal 
ff  Nieolu,  BrUiikOrdenofKmgkthood  :  U&Uaih, 
drnnma  Ike  Middk  Agtt;  C.  MtlK  Hi»i'/ry  of 
r(ia2»):  OMtiaiv  la  Ckemlent  (18»« ) :  Beibucb, 
U  det  tHUeiikmm  11842)1  Schrookeiutein.  Die 
Mmerwurd,  ( 1884);  Ib^ar  hmmm-Ax^*  OrOtn  9f 
Ckiualfy 

KniKbt-servlce<  See  Tkm  hk. 

KuightA  of  LabonTf  a  national  lalM>iir  orpmi- 
Mtion  in  the  United  States,  founded  at  Pliilaiiel^hia 
in  1860.  ItwUibedntiiigiiuliedfnnntimdea-aatODS 
M  embnefaig  all  efauMS  and  kinds  of  Inbmir,  «vwi 
clerks,  (»pm{wtre»(«w,  &c. ,  and  extendin^f,  throneli 
it«  looa!  a.«.-*''nil)lie!»,  over  the  whole  countrj'.  The 
profi'sw.l  oKji  i  t-  of  the  liody  are  just  and  reawjn- 
alile,  ami  Htn  li  ;i,s  ap|>eal  8tr<m>;lv  to  (mhlic  f»vni- 
patliy.  The  fir>*t  >;eneral  njweiiilily  wan  held  in 
1878 ;  from  thin  year  the  numbera  rapidhr  increaaed, 
and  the  oaths  of  secrecy  formerly  •dnimitaKd  were 
abolished  soon  after.  In  18S3  there  ym*  88,000 
mem  bent,  in  1886  there  were  730,000 ;  in  1888  rad 

1887,  however,  the  system  of  '  lioyenttint: '  lirivin;; 
Ijeen  inlnxluewi,  the  basinets  of  the  coinitry  was 
jfreatly  dif*lurhed,  atid  since  then  the  str'  ii;.'tli  of 
tlie  organisation  has  decline*!.  At  the  cutivention 
of  1888  the  total  was  admitted  to  have  fallen  below 
800,000}  and  diaMnsions  have  lince  fnrtlier  weak- 
ened the  hody.  From  1879  to  1888  the  head  of  the 
order  was  T.  V.  Powderly ;  but  opposition  to  his 
policy  gradually  developed,  and  in  the  latter  year 
ne  waK  Hiicceede*!  l>y  Mr  JaiiieH  U.  Sovereijjn.  See 
GRANUEKS,  iMTKfiN AT10>'AL(  i'HU), TbADE  LJN10N& 

Knlsliti  Templars.  See  Templars, 

Knlpp4>rdoIllllK«  BKRWRn,  a  note.!  leader 
(1527 -3t))  uf  the  faiiutieal  Anabaptistji  (q.  v. ). 

ILnlttinff.  See  Hosiery. 
HAOClCt  a  villase  in  County  Mayo.  Ireland,  17 
nllee  E8E.  of  CastTebar,  where  an  alleged  Inmin- 

on-<  fippiiiitioii  of  the  Virj^in  njipeared  oti  Iheclmpel 
wall  in  issii.  For  a  cousideriililc  time  jift<T\v!inl» 
crowdnof  |iil;^'tiiiiH  (locked  to  the  M  otif,  atnl  mimer- 
oias  miracaious  curea  were  reported.   Pop.  3241. 

KB«elc-laMC»  9mlaa, 

Knole.  Sec  Skven'oaks. 

Knot  (Trinaa  canutus),  a  wading  shore-bird  of 
the  family  Scolopacidie,  in  the  same  genus  as  the 
dunlin,  Bttnte,  &c.  It  ia  a  legnlar  antomn  visttor 
to  Britain,  especially  to  the  eastern  estnartes,  hot 

lireeds  in  the  far  north,  and  ranges  as  far  south  as 
the  \Vc#»t  Indies.  The  general  colour,  in  snmnier, 
i»  re<l'li-li  lirown,  finely  niin;;lf>il  with  hiark,  ;^ra\, 
and  white  ;  in  winter  the  plumage  Itecomes  mostly 
ash  gray,  and  on  the  under  part^  white.  The  total 
length  is  about  10  inches.  Its  food  consists  in 
great  part  of  small  bivalves,  but  buds  and  bsects 
are  also  eaten.  The  bird  uad  to  be  esni^t  and 
fattened  for  tlie  table. 

Knot*  a  naatical  synonym  for  the  geographical 
mile.  The  geo^piipliical  mile  is  ^th  of  a  mean 
degree  of  a  meridian  on  the  earth  (see  DBOSEE), 
and  is  therefore  of  69(m  English  statute  miles, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  leii;.'th  of  the  geo- 
grnphieal  mile,  or  knot,  or  nantiral  mile  it  in 
alwi  cfilletl),  is  (5078-82  feet.  Heiire  when  a  hliij. 
ha.sgotiel  knot  it  has  gone  l  l  ".  statiUe  inilen,  or, 
what  is  nearly  t,he  same  thing,  a  ship  which  is 
Pinning  13  knots  an  hour  is  travelling  at  the  Mame 
speed  as  a  railway  train  which  is  going  16  miles  an 
hour.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  knots  tied  on 
the  appendages  of  a  fhip's  ln;r  line.    See  L^kj. 

Knots  and  Splices  include  all  the  various 
methods  of  tying,  fa-^tening,  and  joining  rt)|>es  or 
oorda.  From  180  to  800  different  kinds  of  knots 
■wgr  be  •noawmted,  moat^  need  on  ahipboard, 


though  almost  all  occupations  wiiag  ropes  or 
cordage  have  t<]>ecial  kinds  of  knots  adapted  to 
their  different  requirements.  While  the  great 
maiori^  of  tliese  are  rarely  technical,  there  are 
a  few  so  senerally  naetul  in  the  everyday  ocenr- 
renees  of  life  that  they  may  be  shortly  dcaeribed. 
The  figures  represent  the  various  knots  before 
they  are  drawn  taut,  the  belter  to  show  the 
method  of  tying.  IJenerally,  the  rojulrement*  of 
a  useful  knot  may  lie  stated  to  be  ttiat  it  should 
neither  *  slip  '  nor  'jam'— i.e.  that,  while  it  holds 
without  danger  of  slipping  while  the  strain  is  on 
it.  when  slackened  it  shouU  be  eanljr  untied  agun. 
The  simplest  knot  is  the  common  one  tied  oo  tiie 
end  of  a  thremi  or  conl  to  prevent  it  slipping.  By 
passing  a  \oop  instead  of  the  end  of  the  ctml  the 
comm<m  slip-knot  (fig.  1  I  if  formed  ;  and  a  ux  iwl 
fixed  loop  is  got  by  tying  a  simple  knot,  or  the 
'  figure  oi  8  knot '  {  2 ),  on  the  loop  of  a  cord.  One 
of  the  simplest  and  moat  uefol  nuwiBg-kBOto  far* 


small  oord  is  made  b^  means  of  two  riuple  knoti 

(3).     The  moot  secure  method  of  fknening  a 

line  to,  K»y,  a  Imcket  is  the  standing  bowline  (4) ; 
and  a  ninning  iMiwline  is  fortiHMl  hv  pa^^ing  the 
end  a  tlirongh  the  loop  f>,  thus  making  a  running- 
loop.  Anotlier  good  knot  to  make  fast  a  bucket 
is  the  anchor-lM^nd  (5).  Out  of  the  score  of  M 
of  methods  of  fastening  a  boat's  painter  the  «m 
which  will  be  fimnd  most  nsefnl  is  the  well-known 
two  half  hitches  (6).  The  timber-hitcli  (7)  is  use- 
ful for  attaching  a  line  to  a  spar  or  a  stone,  and 
the  clove  hitch  I  8  >  i-^  invaluable  for  BMay  pnipoeaik 
It  i.H  very  simple  and  cjinnot  flip. 

A  simple  metho<l  of  fa-^tening  a  mpe  to  a  hook 
is  the  blackwall-hitch  (9),  where  the  strain  on  the 
main  ro{>e  jams  the  end  so  tigbtly  against  tlie 
hook  that  it  cannot  slip.  There  are  nau^  metboda 
for  shortening  a  rope  temporarily,  one  of  then 
)>eing  thr  Rli<'<'['shank,  tiie  amplest  finni  of  wUeh 
is  shown  in  lig.  10. 

Of  the  methods  for  nniting  the  ends  of  two 


cords  the  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  secure  ia 
the  common  reef-knot  (11),  which  must  be  ear^- 
fully  distinguished  from  the  'granny '  (18),  which 
will  jam  it  it  does  not  slip}  the  ttef^lcut  wiQ 
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A>  neither.  For  very  biuhII  cords  or  thread  the 
bait  knot  U  the  weaver's  (13).  The  fisherman's 
loiol  in  a  very  useful  one  for  aii^^lers,  and  is  formed 

&m  aliiiple  icDot  in  «ndk  eonl  bein^  slipped  over 
other  ( 14) ;  when  drawn  taut  it  u  very  Becure, 
am!  it  in  easily  8eparat<*d  by  pnlling  the  short  ends. 
A  useful  inptliol  «»f  uniting  lar^re  ropes<  is  shown  in 
a,^.  1.1 :  tie  ii  simple  knot  on  the  end  of  one  ro{>e 
and  interlace  the  end  of  the  other,  an<l  draw  taut. 
This  tie  may  also  be  ma«le  with  tlie  fimire  of  8 
knok  For  v«ry  Inive  ropes  the  canick-bend  ( 16) 
is  the  aimplest  and  meet  seearei  The  bowline' 
bmd  Is  formed  by  looping  two  bowline-knotn  into 
ench  olher.  For  attaching  a  small  line  to  a  thick 
lOpe  the  iMTket  hitch  ( 17)  is  very  usefnl. 

Splicing  li  the  prDot'ss  employed  to  jniri  two 
ropen  wlipn  it  i«  not  aiivisabie  to  use  a  knot.  The 
three  chief  varieties  of  the  snlice  are  the  short- 
•pike,  the  long-ctplice,  and  tne  eve-splice.  The 
■hort^pUoe  b  nnon  bj  nnlajing  wb  end*  of  two 

ropes  for  a  short 
diHtance  and  fit 
tinfj  tlnmi  cloRcly 
together ;  then,  by 
the  help  of  a  mar- 
linspike,  the  ends 
are  laoed  over  and 
nnder  the  strands 
of  the  opposite 
rope,  as  shown  in 
fig.  18.  When  onoh 
strnnd  has  Injen 
pus sod  through 
once,  half  of  it  is 
cot  away  and  the 
nnainder  passed 
Ihroagh  again ;  half  of  tlw  remainder  being  also  cut 
away,  it  U  jvajwed  a  third  time,  and,  when  all  the 
Ptrands  are  ho  treat**"!,  they  are  lianled  taut  and  cut 
cli>»"'.  Tlii-  ri'iltii'ing  tlif  tbirkiii^ss  of  the  strands 
tapers  off  the  (.plice.  The  long-.splice  is  employed 
when  the  rope  is  used  to  run  trimngh  a  block,  as 
it  doea  not  thicken  it.  The  ends  of  the  two  ropes 
«•  nnlnld  for  a  much  longer  distance  than  inr  the 
•bort-splioe,  and  similarly  placed  to||;ether.  Then 
one  strand  is  taken  and  further  nnwonnd  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  it^*  vacant  jilaee  tilled  up 
with  the  corresponding  strand  of  the  other  ro|>e,  and 
the  ends  faston'"!  in  the  short  splire.  Other  two 
of  the  strands  are  similarly  spliced  in  the  opput>ite 
4farection,  and  the  remaining  two  fastened  at  the 
wiglnel  joining<plaMi.  The  qrMpUon  ii,  the 
tsm  implies,  need  to  fom  nn  ojrOi  or  rannd  a 
dnad-eye,  and  i»  shoTs-n  finished  in  (ig.  19. 

To  prevent  a  roi«'  fraying  at  the  ends  a  variety 
of  methods  are  emiiloyr-i.  the  simplest  U'ing  to 
•erve  or  whip  the  end  witii  sraall  copI.  Oilier 
methods  are  hv  interlacing  the  ends,  one  of  wliioli, 
the  single- wall,  is  shown  at  fig.  20,  the  ends  after- 
wards being  drawn  tant  and  cut  shnrU 

The  theoiT  of  knou,  from  the  sdentiAe  noint  of 
riew.  was  flrst  treated  of  by  Listing  in  hu  *  Vor- 
stmlien  znr  Tojwilogie'  (Gottinqer  .s(uf{i>n,  1847); 
and  the  siihjeet  is  most  exhatistivelv  considere<i  >»y 
Pnjfe^ir  Tait  (  Tmns.  Jim/.  Sor.  Av/irt,,  lS7'V-77), 
in  a  paper  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  knots  are 
aeoording  to  their  number  of  crossings, 
•  knoCtinM*,' '  beknoUodnem,'  and  '  knot- 
Mdoaltwltk 

Sf^  I>*^^  Staman'i  Sfanu/U  (9th  cd.  18CS);  Tom 
Bovhnc.  Hook  of  KnoU  (lii66);  OspUin  Alston,  Sea- 
sMM«*i/'  tn-.w  ed.  1411)1  9,  VoB  ButMik  KnaUt  Ite, 
mmi  Spi%ett  ( 1*^44  \. 

Kaoat«  an  instmmcnt  of  pnnishment  intro- 
duced into  Russia  nnder  Ivan  III.  ( 146'2-]505).  It 
was  a  whip  with  a  handle  9  inches  long  and  one  com- 
plex lash,  comprising  n  lanb  Minohas  kmsi  with  a 
Bctal  ting  i  a  continnntian  with laottiri&gi  nad 


finally,  a  flat  of  hard  leather,  21  inches  lo4|[t  and 
ending  in  a  beak-like  hook.  The  offender  was  tied  to 
two  stakes,  stripped,  and  received  on  the  bnek  Uin 
specified  nnmber  of  lashes ;  100  to  120  were  eqnira> 
lent  to  sentence  of  death,  hnt  in  many  cases  the 


victim  (hVd  iinilcr  the  operation  long  liefore  this 
uiunl>t'r  \va.H  coiniileted.  Tlie  \vlii]iping  v  a"  inllietol 
bv  a  criminal.    For  the  knout  Nieiioltu*  sulislituted 


the  pleti,  a  three- tlionge^l  lash,  and  thia  was  dis* 
used,  save  in  certain  penui  ^rttli-inents,  by  Alex« 
ander  IL  (Knout  is  the  French  spelling  of  a 
Russian  word  spelt  by  the  Germans  ImtU,  and  by 
Russians,  Gennans,  and  French  alike  pronounced 
kinoot  ;  in  English,  nsnally  but  absurdly  nowt). 

KnowIeA.  Jame.s  Shkridan,  dramatist,  was 
bom  at  Cork,  21st  May  1784,  the  son  of  a  lexioo* 
grapher  and  teacher  of  elocution,  who  was  eonsia* 
german  to  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  The  family 
removed  to  London  in  1793,  and  here  young  Knowles 
became  intimate  with  Haxlitt  and  Lnrnh.  lie  had 
early  shown  a  strong  bent  for  an  actor's  life,  and 
after  serving  a  while  in  the  militia,  an  1  stutlyiiig 
uieilicine  fur  a  time,  he  made  his  lirat  apnearance 
at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin.  But  oe  never 
attained  mnch  eminenoe  in  this  profamlow,  and 
subsequently  hs  condnetsd  a  school  for  sevstnl 

{rears  m  Belfast  and  Glasgow.  Tt  M-as  at  this  time 
le  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  dramatint. 
His  Brian  Boroihmt  (1814)  and  t'nius  (InicrhiiM 
(181.'5)were  first  performed  at  IJelfast.  Virffiniut, 
Iiis  most  effective  play,  had  lieen  a  success  in 
Glasgow  before  Macready  in  1S20  produced  it  at 
Covent  Garden.  Besides  IVUliam  Tett,  in  which 
Macreadv  achieved  one  of  bis  greatest  triumphs, 
Knnwless  best  plavs  are  Love^  The  Hunehbaek, 
The  Love  Chase,  anu  Thf  Wi/e.  His  works  attract 
bv  the  strong  human  feeling  that  IwatJ*  ln-neath 
tdoir  antique  dn  ss,  and  several  of  them  are  still 
among  standard  acting  plcns.  Knowles  appeared 
with  fair  snooees  in  nianv  of  his  own  pieces ;  but  in 
his  htter  yeam  he  foisook  the  stage  tor  tha  imlpit, 
beennieaBaptist  pfcaeber,  and  drew  large  analenees 
to  Exeter  Hall.  His  earnestness  and  enthnsiasm 
were  great,  and  two  controversial  works  written  to 
eombat  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  displaye*!  con- 
siderable arnt4>ne.'<s.  From  1849  Knowleis  had  a 
dvil  li'^t  iMMiHion  of  £200  a  \tu.  Hodlad  at  Tat' 
quay,  3Uth  No\emy>or  1X62.  ' 

Knowltonia,  a  genus  of  South  African  plants, 
of  the  nntiiril  order  Hanunculacen-.  A".  i  iA  intorta 
is  remarkable  for  it-^  acridity  and  blistering  power. 
The  brtiiseil  leave.-t  are  used  at  tha  Cl^M  01  Oood 
Hoi>e  instead  of  caulharides. 

Know  Notfllnir^  the  popular  name  for  the 

Native  American  jt.nty  wlurh  Ma-s  fornie«l  in  the 
United  States  shortly  liefore  iNo.),  gained  consider- 
able 8uccess«»s  in  that  year,  lost  it*  ground  hope 
lessly  in  1066,  and  scion  after  disappeared  from 
AmeitoMt  polities.    Its  «lis^nctive  principle  waa 

hands  of  ^SnMleaas  I  Batnrallsation  was  to  fellow 

only  after  twenty-one  years'  pro})atinn.  and  allegi- 
ance to  anv  foreign  potentat»«  or  power — presum 
ably  including  the  jHii>e—  amc-  to  ]io  a  luir  tf> '-'•Icct  ion 
for  political  office.  The  order  wo.-*  a  secret  one,  and 
the  {topnlar  name  arose  from  the  members  pro- 
fessing always  to  '  know  nothing '  when  questioned 
about  It  In  the  state  elections  of  1880  the  party 
carried  most  of  New  England,  Itesides  New  York, 
Kentuckj',and  California,  and  gained  sonu-  snere««e8 
in  other  states.  In  I'^V?  th>  v  noininatrd  Mr  Till- 
more  (q.v. )  for  re  election  to  tlie  nn-t-idency,  and 
poT  d  nearly  875.000  votes;  but  tney  gainwl  the 
electoral  votes  of  Mnr>lRnd  only,  and  tliis  defeat 
was  the  death  blow  of  the  party.  Nevertheless, 
its  radical  principle,  in  the  fom  of  revolt  against 
the  tendsDcy  to  allow  political  power  to  fall  into 
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the  hands  of  a  i)artirular  Ixxly  of  f()rei;,'n  l)om 
citizens,  <*coa,'<ionally  rejipjivai^  in  Ainerican  jM)!itic«. 
In  RoBton,  for  instance,  in  18S9  the  native  Ixjin 
citixens  combined  to  snatch  the  citv  government 
from  Irish  hand*;  ami  tlie  unsucceaatitl  attcnuit  to 
defeat  the  Tamnuuiy  Hall  nomineee  al  New  York 
at  the  same  time  exliibita  a  aimilar  raaeUon  at 
work. 

■nowslejr,  a  vOlafe  of  Laneaahlre,  5  miles  NE. 
of  Liverpool,  where— one  ralle  from  tlie  village— ia 

Knownley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derhy,  which 
cr>ntain8  Valuable  paintings  by  Kubens,  Ileuibrauiit, 
Tanion,  Claude  Lonaine,  aad  other  great  maatora. 

KBOXi  Jony,  the  great  Scottish  Reformer,  was 
bom  at  Giflbrdgate,  a  suburb  of  the  tovrn  of 
Haddington,  in  loOa,  the  year  preceding  the  birth 
of  hi«  fainouH  countryman,  George  Buclianan. 
Knox  has  liiniseif  told  us  in  a  single  sentence  all 
tiint  is  definitely  known  of  his  fanitly  connections. 
*My  lord,'  he  represents  himself  aa  nyllig  to  the 
notoiioae  £arl  of  fiothwell,  'my  giandfathar. 
grandafre  (maternal  grandfather),  and  father  have 
served  under  your  lordship's  predecessom.  and  some 
of  them  have  died  under  their  standards.'  He 
received  the  elements  of  his  education  in  the 
grammar-school  of  hit  native  town,  and  in  1622 
was  sent  to  the  nnivendty  of  Glasgow.  St  Andrews 
was  nearer  his  home,  and  possessed  the  more 
famous  university  ;  but  he  was  probably  dra>vn  to 
Glasgow  by  the  fame  of  the  most  distingaisbed 
literary  Scotsman  of  his  generation — John  Major, 
the  schoolman.  F'or  this  reason,  at  least,  Buclianan 
was  sent  to  St  Andrews,  though  Glasgow  waa 
nearer  his  native  phice,  wlien  Major  had  migrated 
to  the  former  university.  At  Glasgow,  under 
Major,  Knox  could  have  been  snbiected  to  none  of 
the  inflneaoes  of  tba  great  intelMctnal  ravolutiQB 
whkJi  snhstitttted  for  the  stodiea  and  methods  <rf 
medievalism  the  ideals  of  the  Revival  of  Letter;. 
Like  all  his  educated  contemporaries,  he  learned  to 
speak  and  write  Latin  with  perfect  fluency  ;  but  it 
was  always  with  an  idiom  that  showed  he  had 
none  of  the  humanist's  seniples  regarding  purity  of 
language.  What  he  learned  from  Major  was  the 
art  for  which  that  scholar  was  renowned  through- 
oat  Buiope— the  art  of  logical  exercitation ;  and 
KboxIi  writings  everywhere  show  that  all  through 
life  ho  had  a  natural  deli;.'lit  in  the  play  of  dialectic. 
He  left  the  univei"sitv  \\iil>oiit  taKinj,'  tlie  degree 
of  Master  i>f  Art-*,  ilui-*  liy  tlie  coiiditioiis  of  all 
the  medieval  universities  precluding  himself  from 
the  career  of  an  academie  teacher. 

Duiiag  tba  dgfateeo  yaan  that  follow  his  leav- 
ing tba  vnivernty  Knox  passes  completely  ont 
of  sight.    All  that  is  known  of  him  during  this 

Iieriod  is  that  from  lolO  to  1543  lie  acted  us  notary 
n  his  native  town  of  IIadliii;;ton.  As  in  the 
documents  that  establish  tlii:«  fact  bis  namn 
appears  with  the  addition  of  'Sir,'  the  title  of 

Enesti  who  were  not  Masters  of  Arts,  Knox  most 
avo  been  in  orders  in  the  Chnrch  of  Roma  tOl  as 
late  as  1543.  In  1544  we  ftnd  him  aotinff  as  tntor  to 
the  sons  of  Douglas  of  Longniddry  and  Cockhnm  of 
Oriiii'«ton  families,  it  is  to  Iw-  noted,  Iwith  favour- 
ttVdv  disposed  to  tlio  new  opinions  i!i  leli^rion  now 
rapidly  tnaking  their  way  in  Scotland.  Tiirouj;!! 
the«<e  families  ne  was  brought  into  contact  with 
George  Wishart,  who  bad  lately  returned  from 
travelling  in  Germany  and  Kngland  with  tlie 
bomiag  seal  to  gain  his  eonntnr  to  the  Lntharaa 
raformation.  From  this  perio<l  tfic  future  direction 
of  Knox's  life  was  decided,  and  Ihenceiorward  with 
•a  Intensity  and  self  devotion  never  surpassed  he  is 
the  aposllo  of  the  cause  with  which  his  name  is 
for  ever  identified— the  establishment  in  Scotland 
of  what  he  deemed  the  only  true  conception  of  the  i 
primitiva  cfaiaeb  as  based  on  the  taaohing  of  Christ  I 


and  the  apostles.  We  have  reason  to  l>eliovc  that 
even  before  this  date  his  sympathies  were  on  the 
side  of  reform  in  religion  ;  but  the  toaohing  and 
example  of  Wishart  seems  first  to  have  brouglit 
to  lum  the  clear  consciousncas  of  his  miM«ioD. 
Knox  idoatiflad  hianall  with  Wishart  with  aU  the 
impetacsity  of  his  eharaietar,  and  was  in  the  haUt, 
he  tells  us,  of  carrjing  a  two-hande<l  sword  before 
the  preacher.  When  Wishart  wa>t  seizeti  by  the 
emissaries  of  Cardinal  Ik-alon,  Knox  would 
willingly  have  attendeil  him  to  the  last ;  hot 
Wishart,  who  knew  the  fate  in  store  for  bios, 
rejected  the  offer.  '  Return  to  your  baima '  (maaiH 
ing  Knox's  pupils),  he  said,  *aad  God  hUm  you. 
One  is  sufficient  for  one  sacrifice.' 

Wishart  was  burned  at  St  Andrews  in  March 
1546.  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  Cardinal  Beaton 
was  murdered.  The  cardinal's  murderers  held  pos*- 
session  of  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  ;  and,  as  Knox 
was  known  to  be  the  enemy  of  Beaton  ( though  he 
had  no  share  in  his  aseasaination ),  he  was  forced 
( 1547)  lor  bis  own  aalMy  to  join  them  with  liia 
pupils.  Hare  his  nal  and  thedogical  attalanenta 
niatle  him  so  conspicuous  that,  at  the  instance  of 
the  leatlers  of  the  reforming  party  (Sir  David 
Lyndsay  among  the  re^t),  he  was  formally  called 
to  the  ministry,  and  preached  with  much  accept- 
ance in  the  castle  and  parish  chureh  of  St  Andrewa. 
A  few  months  later  ttia  castle  surrendered  to  the 
French ;  and  in  tba  teeth  of  the  express  terms  of 
capitulation,  the  more  prominent  ot  the  besieged 
party  were  sent  as  prisoners  on  board  the  Frebch 
galleys.  For  eighteen  months  Knox  remained  a 
captive,  his  first  winter  Wing  spent  in  a  galley  on 
the  Loire,  the  second  in  nri.'^on  in  Rouen.  His 
constitution  was  not  naturally  robust,  and  his  hard 
experience  during  these  two  years  seriously  im- 
paired his  healtb  for  tba  ml  of  bia  life.  Tba 
Diaadi  of  laitb  on  the  part  of  the  FVendi,  and  the 
ignominy  to  which  he  was  subjected,  were  never 
forgotten  hv  Knox,  and  must  in  part  explain  and 
justify  his  life-long  conviction  that  no  good  thing 
conld'come  of  French  policy  or  French  religion. 

In  February  1649,  on  the  express  intercession  of 
Edward  VI.,  Knox  regained  ois  liberty.  As  it 
was  still  unsafafbr  him  to  return  to  Scotland,  for 
the  next  four  jmn,  till  the  death  of  Edward  VL, 
he  made  his  home  in  England.  From  all  that  is 
known  of  liim  during  these  years  it  is  clear  tbat 
he  nia<le  himself  a  i>crson  to  Imj  reckoned  m  ith  by 
those  at  the  centre  of  authority  in  the  countr}. 
By  his  preaching  at  Berwick  he  gave  such  oHeoee 
to  the  Bishop  of  Duritam  that  he  was  removed  ta 
Newcaatla*  wbara  it  waa  aapposad  his  infli 
wonld  he  less  misdilevooa.  In  1651  ho 
appointed  one  of  six  chaplains  to  lUlward  VI..  and 
in  1552,  at  the  sugK'wiion  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, he  was  otlered  the  bishopric  of  H(x-hester. 
As  the  dukes  object  in  suggesting  the  npixiintment 
was  simply  to  check,  as  far  as  he  could,  w  hat  be 
deemed  the  dangerous  activity  of  Knox,  the  offer 
was  unheritatingly  rejected.  Knox's  importance 
in  England  is  still  further  proved  by  the  tact  that 
along  with  five  others  he  was  consnlted  byArdi- 
lii^iiop  Cranmer  regarding  his  forty-five  (afterwards 
tortvtwi. i  articles  of  religion;  and  it  has  l-een 
lately  e-tnldislied  that  largely  on  Knox's  rewe 
sentation  the  thirty-eighth  article  was  so  ooacbed 
as  to  commit  the  Cliureb  of  Kngland  la  tba 
Genevan  doetrina  of  tba  ancbaiisk 

On  Mary's  aeeesslon  Koox,  Uko  the  majority  of 
the  Reforn'ied  ministei'S,  had  to  seek  refute  on  the 
Cimtinent.  Tliat  lie  might  be  within  call  sbmild 
circumstances  M  l  ti  u  his  return  eitlier  to  St  r.thusJ 
or  England,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Dieppe  till 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  ( 1654 ),  when 
he  proMeded  to  Geneva.  In  Jnnr  of  this  year  bo 
waa  again  fat  Dleppa,  <  to  learn  tna  ( 
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}*  but  with  yinry  of  Ijorraine  an  recent  in  Scot- 
lAnd,  and  Mary  Tiulur  aa  queen  of  Engfaiul,  liti  wa.s 
convincetl  tliat  for  tlio  present  Ixith  tln>e  coutitrif^ 
wei-o  closet!  aj/ninst  hini.  He  accordingly  ac<"C|>t<'<l  a 
call  fmni  tlie  EngUnli  congregation  at  Frankfurl  on- 
tlie>Main,  where,  however,  OD  account  of  a  dispute 
it^gMdin^  the  use  of  the  Bbok  of  Couiiuou  Prayer, 
he  reiuaioed  only  a  few  montha.  At  Q«Mva  he 
foand  a  eoagregation  of  his  own  way  of  thinking  ; 
hut,  eager  to  Ik;  an  aiMistle  in  his  own  country,  he 
once  more  rettirneil  to  I)ie|)i>e  (August  l.Vw), 
whoinc  lit>  ventureil  into  Scotland  in  Se|it<'nilicr. 
He  remained  in  Scotland  till  July  of  the  next  year, 
riwiding  chiefly^  in  Edinbai;gh,  but  making  preach- 
faiff  joam^ya  into  variooa  Mrts  of  the  countty. 
The  new  doetilnea  were  steadily  npreading  in  Seot- 
land,  Imt  as  yet  their  Bup^ortern  were  not  stning 
enough  to  present  a  conhilent  front  against  the 
government.  It  wiu*  at  lil'^  own  risk,  tliorcfore, 
that  Knox  lemamcd  in  tin;  country;  ami  at  the 
prayer  of  tin?  cuui^rc^iiitiDn  in  tJeneva  lie  returncil 
to  that  town  in  July  IdStk  It  was  prohaMy  during 
tliii  visit  to  Scotland  that  he  married  his  tirst  wife, 
Marjory  Bowes,  to  wbom  he  aaeoM  to  have  been 
engaged  during  his  sojonm  in  Newcastle.  For  the 
next  two  yearn  he  remained  in  Ceiiova.  niinisterin;.' 
to  his  congregation,  and  seein;^  uiucli  of  Cahin, 
whfxe  inHucnri-  on  Knox  reganlin^  all  tlie  j;reat 
questions  of  the  time  was  afterwards  to  bear  fruit 
la  the  ordering  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  To  this 
period*  also,  belong  sevaiml  of  his  minor  writings, 
•ad  aolably  his  Ftnt  BUutof  tk$  Tnmpet  agaht^t 
the  motutrom  Jtegimemt  of  Women,  the  publication 
of  which  he  must  afterwards  bare  regretted  in  the 
int<»rc>t  of  the  cause  he  ha<l  most  at  heart. 

Meanwhile,  in  Scotland  llie  ground  wa«  licing 
irejiare-l  fiir  the  great  work  in  store  for  Knox. 
Jnder  .Mary  of  Lorraine  as  regent,  tlie  French 
infloenoe  luui  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  danger  to 
tiie  independenoe  of  the  coantr>',  and  a  Moie  of 
this  danger  threw  many  into  the  party  of  reform. 
Tiie  unworthy  lives  of  the  ol<l  clergv,  and  the 
cu|iidity  of  tnany  of  the  nol>|pM,  worker!  in  the 
"aim-  tlii''<  tinn.  In  15o7  tin-  advocatt"i  of  rct'oiiii 
bound  tlienwelvt»  by  what  b  known  a>*  tlie  Fust 
CoptnaiU  to  do  all  in  their  power  U>  effect  a 
religious  revolution ;  and  by  1559  they  felt  them- 
Aelvea  strong  enough  to  summon  Knox  to  their  aid 
in  the  work  ne  deemed  the  mission  of  bis  life. 

In  May  1559  Knox  found  himself  again  in  Scot- 
\.\'.\'\.  wliioh  he  never  again  left  for  a  prolon;.'ed 
jierioil.  He  at  once  l)ecame  the  life  and  rouI  of  lii.^ 
j»arty.  ,Vt  thi>  iiiuniL'tit  of  liin  arrival  tin-  L'lnN  of 
the  Congn^ation,  as  the  Protectant  nobility  termed 
tbeniseifM,  wen  in  open  revolt  against  the  regent. 
By  his  pNMliiag  at  Perth  and  St  Andrews  Knox 
gained  ilieM  important  towns  to  hb  oanse,  and  by 
his  labours  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  wai*  a|>- 
pointetl  ininLster,  he  al!«o  won  a  -tiong  partv  against 
the  government.  Hut  the  Reformers  of  tbeir  os\ti 
reitourcea  couM  not  hold  tlieii  ground  against  the 
regent,  subnidiAed  by  France  with  nionev  and 
soldiets.  Mainly,  therefore,  through  the  etlttrta  of 
Knox,  who  all  through  bis  public  career  was  deep  in 
the  polities  of  the  time,  the  assistance  of  England 
was  ohtained  against  what  was  now  deemed  the 
French  inva.Mon.  The  help  of  England  iirov.-.I 
effective;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Leitli  { l.'it><M.  and 
till*  death  of  thy  regent  tlie  ^^aine  year,  the  innur- 
fient  partv  became  masters  of  the  oountrv.  The 
Estates  oc  Psriiament  having  met  on  August  Ist. 
Ute  mtoistew  wen  ordered  to  draw  np  a  Coofsssion 
«f  Failb  wlilek  shoaM  ambody  the  new  teaching ; 
■ad  on  August  17th  Protestantism  \vm  forniaily 
eetablishsd  as  the  religion  of  the  country.  Having 
gained  thus  much,  the  mini<(ten«.  desirous  of  prarti 
cal  results  from  tbeir  victory,  drew  up  the  first  £ook 
^  D^m^iM-^  doemnenl  ever  menionhle  in  the 


history  of  Scotland,  and  admirable  in  itself  for  its 
wise  and  lilK-TuI  Huggewtions  for  the  religions  and 
educational  organisation  of  the  couiitiy.  These 
suggestions,  however,  were  little  t<>  the  mind  of 
the  majority  of  the  rrtitestxiut  nobles,  wht»,  '  j)er- 
ceiving  tbeir  e.uruil  liberty  an<l  worldly  c«>nimo- 
dity  to  he  iMi|iaired  thereby,'  hueeringly  SlH>ke  of 
them  M  *  devote  ima^iaationis.'  In  the  revolution 
that  had  been  accomplished  Knox  had  been  the 
leatling  sjiirit  ;  but  lie  --.nv  tlmt  tlic  \  ictor>'  was  as 
vet  onlv  liulf  gaiiie<l.  uinl  tliiit  tlie  ileiuiliei*t  ritruggle 
liad  Htill  to  lie  dn-idcd. 

The  return  of  the  young  uucen  to  Scotland 
(Augnst  1<~)*)I )  revived  all  the  oid  dissensitms,  and 
intrmluced  new  elements  into  the  strife  of  parties. 
By  even-  opinion  die  held  on  religion,  on  the  reU* 
tions  of  prince  and  subject,  on  the  fundamental 
juinciples  of  life,  Maiy  was  w'parate«l  as  bv  an 
ahvHs  from  the  party  repre»ente<l  by  Knox,  ff  we 
may  judge  from  the  langua|;e  which  each  held  of 
the'  other,  Knox  and  she  foiled  to  find  one  i>oint 
on  which  genial  intercourse  was  possilde.  As 
the  minister  of  St  Giles  ( then  the  only  Kctornied 
church  in  Kdinburgh ),  Knox  I  relieved' that  Manr 
was  his  special  cluiigi-.  Her  i>er»onaI  conduct, 
therefore,  no  h'.'-s  than  lier  ]inlilic  |ifi!i<  y,  v  a.s  made 
the  ."uliject  of  his  niof-t  htiitigenl  ciiiici.-in  ;  and 
dniing  the  six  yeara  of  her  reign  his  attitude 
towunU  her  was  that  of  uncompromising  antagon- 
bm.  The  celebration  of  in  Holyrciod  Chajiel 
in  defiance  of  tiie  late  religious  settlement  first 
roused  his  wrath ;  and  a  sermon  delivered  by  him 
in  St  Giles  led  to  the  fint  of  those  famous  inter- 
views with  Mary,  the  record  of  which  makes  snch 
a  remarkable  j)ortion  of  his  llistonj  of  the  liifunmt' 
tiou.  The  divi>ion  of  ecclesiastical  pro^wrty,  hy 
which  those  in  actual  j)osttef*ion  received  two- 
thirds,  the  Keformed  ministers  one-thini,  was  a 
further  giound  of  quarrel  with  the  new  govern- 
ment. Tlie  flalay  of  Mar)'  to  confirm  the  late 
religiom  settlement  also  gave  rise  to  tiw  sravest 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Knox  and  his  brother 
iiiiiii.>«tets.  In  view  of  the  preoarious  interests  of 
tiie  great  cause,  Knox  sjioki'  (  iit  with  such  frank- 
neK>  lus  to  alienate  the  mt^t  powerful  noble  in  the 
coniitrv,  and  the  one  whom  he  respected  nio.»t 
~Ix)ri{  James  Stuart,  afterwards  the  R^ent 
Moray.  The  marriage  of  Maiy  vtlh  Daraley 
(1565)  again,  however,  led  them  to  eommnn 
counsels,  as  both  saw  in  this  marriage  the  roost 
serious  menace  agnin-t  the  new  religion.  In  the 
^n!>^e(luent  rev(dt,  In  udrd  by  Moray  and  the  other 
I'iotest4i.nt  nobles,  Knox  neverthelcKs  took  no 
iiart,  and  remained  at  his  charge  iji  E«linbur^h. 
hut  after  the  murder  of  Kizzio  he  deemed  it  wise, 
considering  Man's  disposition  towards  him,  to 
w  ithdraw  to  Kyle  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  appisan 
to  have  written  the  grestor  part  of  his  Hi-tor>-. 

The  events  of  the  next  two  veatf — I  lie  murder 
of  Kainley,  Marv's  marriage  with  Uothwell,  and 
her  huliseijuent  llight  into  England— again  threw 
the  tiianagenient  of  affaire  into  the  hands  of  the 
i'rotestant  party  ;  and  under  Moray  ss  regent  the 
arts  of  IfiWin  favour  of  the  Reformed  relii^ion  were 
duly  ratified  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  As  in 
the  fonner  revolution,  Knox  was  still  the  same 
foiiiiidfthle  force  the  n<tbU>  liad  to  reckon  with  ; 
and  nt  Stirling  at  the  coi<.iuUi«>n  of  James  VI. 
(lotiT).  am!  at  tlir  oju  ning  of  )>Hrlian)ent  the  sonic 
year,  he  preached  in  that  btrain  which  gave  his 
sennons  the  character  and  importance  of  public 
manifestoes.  The  assassination  of  Moray  in  1570, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  strong  party  in 
favour  of  Mary,  once  more  endangered  the  ruu'-e 
to  w  hidi  he  had  devoted  his  life,  an<l  tlie  jMo^f  --ion 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  l>y  the  om  ••n  s  sup- 
{lorters  forced  him  to  remove  to  ht  Andrews  for 
safety.  He  had  already  had  a  etroke  of  apoplexy. 
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fliorculia  acaniin«|»s 

a,  the  nut. 


of  MMDe  of  the  notl.    In  times  of  dmught  a  •<ing1e 

nut  has  !M)u^'lit  a 
ulave,  while  a  bride 
of  tlie  highest 
family  has  often 
been  eold  for  « 
handfni  This  ex- 
cewive  value  ia 
dnc  to  the  pos- 
BeHi*i»)n  of  reiimrk- 
able  virtue.",  the 
explanation  of 
which  is  still  waat> 
ing.  The  nativea 
ebew  the  nuts,  ex- 
tracting the  juice 
an<l  spitting  out 
the  fibrous  matter. 
By  niean8  of  it 
they  profess  to 
witnstaad  hanger, 
Ihint,  deep,  and 
exbsostioB.  An- 
alysis reveal-*  only 
alraut  2  per  cent, 
of  tlieine,  tea  and 
coflee  containing 
from  i  to  3  per 
oentbt  while  there  is  also  a  email  amount  of  volatile 
oti :  but  this  doee  not  aeoount  for  all  its  virtues, 
and  the  explanation  giren  is  that  it  is  uned  In  the 
fresh  state,  and,  like  coca,  loses  its  poweis  on 
dryinj,'.  In  Africa  tin?  hcciIs  hio  only  triLii?-porte<l 
wlien  cnrefully  wrapped  in  It'iiven  rcwiiililing  lotus, 
and  are  freijuently  moistened.  As  im]t<)ite<l  into 
Europe  they  undoubtedly,  like  tea  and  oofl'ee, 
poeeen  a  stiniulnnt  value,  but  lieyond  that  their 
virtaee  are  doubtful.  In  Africa  they  possess  a 
repntation  for  purifying  and  clarifying  muddy 
water,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  superior 
to  other  inueilagiTtous  hced.s  for  this  i)nr}M)»«e.  In 
certain  forms  of  (liarrho  ii  they  are  nseinl,  and  may 
be  taken,  like  tea,  a«  a  dec^iction.  They  have  been 
recommended  for  dipsomania,  but  their  utility  in 
this  respect  b  email.  Tiie  rotten  nuts  and  tlxt^e 
wideh  had  beeome  diy  began  to  be  exported  in  i  S77 
to  Germany  and  France,  for  the  purpose  of  mi.xin  t: 
with  chocolate ;  and  in  recent  years  variouH  pn-- 
parations-  kola  paste,  ('hiH'(ilat<',  u('rat<'il  water,  tS:e. 
—have  been  iiit  riMluced,  tlie  value  of  which  i.-'  doubt- 
fnl.  Dilute  alcohol  extract.s  mo!<t  colouring  and 
extractive  matter  from  the  seeiis,  and  this  tincture 
or  a  decoction  may  be  used  for  adniinisterincr  them ; 
Imt  the  beet  and  simpleat  way  ia  to  ehew  uie  seed 
hgr  itself,  or  take  the  powder  mixed  with  eome 
•weetening  material. 

Kolapur  iKuihdpur),  the  capital  of  a  tributary' 
state  in  lIomtMiy,  144  miles  S.  by  E.  of  I'oona, 
with  many  handsome  modern  buildings  and  an 
aeti ve  tnwle.  Pop.  (1881 )  38.5110  ;  ( ISBll  45,81&— 
Kolapur  state  1ia.s  an  area<rf  8S18aq.  m.,  and  a  pop. 
(18UI )  of  01.3,131,  nine-tentlis  Hindus. 
Kolaiians.  Sec  India,  Vol.  VI.  p.  103. 
ILolguef«  or  Kaloukp,  an  island  of  Russia,  in 
the  Arctic  Oeeoa,  belonging  to  the  government  of 
Archangel.  Area,  ISM  sq.  m.  It  is  visited  in 
snmmeruy  fnr-hunters,  walms-hnnters,  and  fowlers, 
who  capture  eider-ducks,  hwans,  and  (tther  sea- 
hinis  that  yield  down.  The  only  permanent  in- 
habitants arc  a  few  Samoyedes. 

KolUi*  or  KoLUV,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Elbe,  S8  miles  by  rail  E.  by  8.  from  Pragve,  is 
aeemtre  of  the  Hii;,'nr  in<lnstry  of  the  country,  and 
mannfactutes  ctieinicals,  oil,  metal  wares,  &c. 
Pop.  n.6.'W.  A  -i«;it  li.utli-  was*  foui.'lit,  June 
18.  17d7,  in  its  vicinity  between  54,0U0  Austrians 
«iM«r  Hanbal  Dwd  and  81,000  PmeelMW  mder 


Frederick  TI.  The  latter  were  defeated  with  a  tolal 
loss  of  14,U(X)  men  ;  the  Au»trians  lost  SOOO. 

KoIIar.  J.vN,  Slavonic  poet  and  scholar,  was 
bom  29th  July  1788  at  Moaeocs,  ia  the  north-west 
of  Hungan,',  stodfoi  at  Presbarg  and  Jena,  and  in 
1819  Wcame  pastor  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
at  Pesth.  His  first  work  wa.s  a  volume  of  I'ofiiu 
(18*21);  this  wa-s  followo.I  liy  an  enlarged  e<lition 
of  the  same  entitled  T/ie  Dauyhtcr  of  Glory  ( 1824), 
his  greatest  work.  He  also  nublished  a  collection 
of  Slavonic  Folk  son qs  (2d  ed.  1B32-33),  and  some 
books  on  the  Slavonic  peoples  and  languages.  Me 
was  made  professor  of  Archieology  at  Vienna  in  1 849, 
and  died  there,  Januan' 24,  18S2.  tSee  the  Aato- 
biogra)>hy  include<l  in  his  C(Mt(Ud  WuHt*  (9dcd. 
4  vols.  Prague,  1868). 

KOlliker,  Albert  von,  anatomist  and  erabry- 
ologist,  was  bom  at  Zurich  on  6th  July  1817,stadtM 
natural  sciences  at  Zurich,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  was 
ap]>ointcd  professor  of  Physiologjr  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  Zurich  in  184.'>,  and  in  1847  exchanj.'wl 
this  for  the  clinir  of  Anatomy  at  Wiir/burg.  He 
is  |)rincipally  di.'<tin<,'uislied  by  his  lalMuii-s  in  the 
department  of  mii  rosropie  anatomy  an<l  on  the 
development  of  the  embrvo.  Anmng  bis  principal 
works  mu.st  be  name<l  his  Handbuch  der  (lrv\>i€' 
Mire  det  Menaelun  liaaialaUd  lor  the  Sydenham 
Society  by  Oosk  and  Hvxiey  aa  A  Manual  of  I! uman 
Histology),  Die  Siphonopfiora  odrr  Schwimmpolyp^H 
von  Messina,  the  Vhnllenijcr  Report  on  IVunatuiida 
(vol.  i.  ISSO),  and  Kutwirkeiung.sgt'.'ichirhtf  da 
Menschcn  u.  d.  huhci  en  Thiere.  In  association  with 
Von  Siebold  he  started  the  important  SStUteh^ 
fur  vfutentehnfUiehe  Zoologi$, 

KOln.  See  Coloons. 

Kolomea«  a  town  of  Austrian  Calicia,  on  the 
Prath,  43  miles  by  rail  N  W.  of  Czernowitz.  Situatmi 
not  far  from  a  rich  petroleum  region,  it  has  worka 
for  reftnins  petroleum  and  for  making  paraffin 
candles.  Fetter^'  is,  howev  er,  the  stAj)Ic  manufac- 
ture.   Pop.  23,109  (nearly  13,()00  are  Jews). 

Kolomna*  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Moskva, 
68  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Moscow.  It  manufacturea 
silk,  linen,  leather,  soap,  and  machinesL  Popw 
(isi>4)  28.32.3.  Here  the  Mongols  ondor  Beta 
•lefeatetl  the  Russinii^  in  1'2.37. 

K0l08VAr«    See  Kl.AI  sF.NBl  RO. 

KoltZOflT,  Alexei  V.v.ssilikvich  (1800-42),  a 
Russian  poet  ol  the  people,  left  but  few  eongs,  yet 
these  among  the  cboioeet  lyrlee  of  Rnasian  poetry. 

Kolyma',  a  river  of  eastern  Siberia,  flowing  frt<ni 
the  Stanovfii  Mountains  9^.K'i  milr.s  north  east  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  only  free  from  ii  4-  during'  eloVfB 
weeks  in  the  year.    Its  waters  are  full  of  tit>li. 

KOBIoni,  a  town  and  fortress  in  H angary, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Schutt,  in  the  Danu)«, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  48  miles 
NW.  of  Pesth.  The  town,  which  i-*  it n;^iilarly 
built,  with  narrow,  gloomy  streets,  cont.iins  (l>yi) 
13,072  inhabitants,  who  tr  oii'  in  corn  and  timl«er, 
cultivate  the  vine,  and  cAtry  on  fishing.  The 
fortress,  one  of  the  strongest  in  EnropO,  com- 
menced in  the  end  of  the  13th  oentuiy,  waa  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Mattbiaa  Cmviaes ; 
the  fortifications  were  again  restored  and  improved 
in  1805-9.  It  requires  for  ita  defence  at  least 
l.'j.lKK)  men  and  400  nieces  of  artillerj-.  Althou^'h 
taken  bv  Fenlinand  I.  in  1,'j27,  it  succ'cs-sfullv  with- 
stiMHl  the  Turks  in  l.-)4;<,  15W,  and  160.3.  klai>ka 
held  it  fur  the  Hungarians  against  the  Auetnane 
from  October  1848  to  September  I840i 

Koilff*  a  district  of  West  Africa,  Ptn  tcbiRir 
from  8°  .W  to  12"  N.  lat.  alonjj  the  upper  cour>f  ot 
the  Comoe  (month  at  Grai  il  lias.-<ani  on  the  Ivorv 
Coast),  and  measuring  some  three  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. The  diatriet  to  a  platean,  wfaooa  av«ng> 
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elev.nicin  is  '2^(K)  feot  al»o\o  level,  rising  in  a 
few  groups  of  |>euka  up  to  60UO  feet.  The  Kong 
Mouatains  of  tho  geograpbeiB  are  alQrmed  by  Dinger 
to  be  merely  iaotatod  jmnitic  peaka  odIv  300  feet 
above  the  plateao.  The  people,  MandingooH  by 
race  and  Mohanimetlans  by  rvliLnon,  manufacture 
cotton  stntr^  and  carry  on  in«rigo-»lyeing.  Tlie 
capital  of  the  state  in  the  town  of  Kong,  with  from 
12,UU0  to  15,000  inhal>itant«.  This  dbtrict  -wob 
declared  a  protectorate  of  France  in  1889.  See 
MuU.  Soc  Giog,  dt  i^ari*  (1880)  lor  a  paper  by 
Oaptain  Binger. 

Konleh,  or  Koniya.   See  Iconium. 

ILtfniS*  Fbuudkicu,  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
nreM,  wm  bom  at  Eisleben,  17th  April  1774.  He 
became  a  printer,^  and  at  the  aatue  time  eagerly 

firosecnted  ficientilic  studieH.  Having  devoted 
liiii'-'  lf  to  tlie  iiivpMtion  of  mcuns  o7  printing 
by  niju'liiin'rv,  lie  ai>]>li<'il  in  v.iin  for  the  necra- 
aary  iio-ntiiai  v  it^-isimu  f  in  s  at  ions  nimrters,  hia 
acbemoH  l>eing  rejected  as  impracticable ;  but  at 
liiat  Thomas  Benaley,  a  printer  in  London,  came 
forwaid  to  hia  support,  and  a  patent  was  obtained 
ia  1810  for  a  press  which  printed  like  the  hand- 
press  by  two  nat  plates.  A  second  patent  was 
obtained  in  1811  for  a  cylinder  pretw,  and  others 
in  iHl.'l  anil  1814  for  improvements  upon  it.  This 
iiii]iiovt'«l  niMchiiie  wa«  adopted  in  1814  by  the 
j)i->priL'tor?«  of  the  Times,  in  the  later  part  of 
tiiit  life  Konig  was  a  partner  in  a  company  for 
making  steam  printing-presses  at  Obersell,  near 
Wttnbms.  in  Bavaria,  He  died  17th  Jan  <mrv  1 8.33. 
Bee  Pnimita,  and  Ckwbers  monograiih  (Stutt. 
1883;  Fr,  trans.  Parw,  1885). 

MUnlffKriltSt  *  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe, 

73  nlleii  by  roil  B.  by  N.  from  Pragae.  It  is  the 
eeat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Gotbie  eathedral. 
The  fertUcations  erected  in  178&-8B  have  been 

recently  raze<l.  Hi^ro  Ziaka  wiw  buri(*<l  in  1424. 
I'op.  ( 1800)  7815  ;  with  itH  four  sulmrlw,  A 
Mignal  vicU)r>-  wa«  gaine*!  here  by  240,000  Pni8sian<« 
over  230,000  Austrians  on  3tl  July  1866.  The  Vtw 
sion  loHS  was  9000  men,  the  Austrian  21,000,  with 
22.000  prisoners.  The  Austrians  name  the  battle 
HAtlowa  from  an  adjoining  village  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  battlefield. 

KdnlffHberc,  a  town  anil  fortress  in  Ea^t 
Prussia,  ■"ituatoil  on  the  river  l're;,'fl.  4^  iiiili--  from 
the  FrlnrheH  Uttfr  and  300  by  rail  NE.  lx\m\  lierliu. 
The  original  nucleus  of  the  place  was  the  block- 
boose  boUt  in  12A5  by  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  bnt,  although  founded  so  long  ago,  KiSnign- 
herg  is  a  modem  town ;  scarce  any  of  its  old 
buildings  now  exint.  The  caxtle,  which  grow  out 
of  the  blockhouse,  belonp*  chiefly  to  the  16th  and 
18th  centnrie*.  It  was  the  headquarter;*  of  the 
j,'rand master  of  tho  Teutonic  Order,  and  fnjm  1525 
to  1618  was  the  residence  of  the  Pokes  of  Prussia. 
Ib  IIm  eaatle  chapel  (built  in  1592)  Frederick  I. 
mmmfA  Umnlf  iint  Idngof  Pniaria  in  1701,  and 
WtniMB  L  waa  erownedln  IMI.  The  cathedral, 
WUW  the  Kneipliof  parish  church,  is  a  (lothic 
•Inietnre,  erected  in  1.333  and  thoroughly  restorwl 
in  1856;  in  an  adjoinin;,'  hiiililing  Kant  (<{.v.) 
lies  bnrie>d.  The  univentity  was  founiied  i\h  a 
Lutheran  institution  in  1544,  and  rebuilt  in  lsi4 
es.  Connected  with  it  an  aa  obsvvatoiv  ( 1811 ), 
•  aoalqgieal  nnsenm  (1819),  a  botaBieal  garden 
(inO),  a  library  of  900.000  volameo,  U^tber  with 
the  osual  laboratories  and  eollectiona.  The 
number  of  ofTloial  teachers  was  fMl  ami  tin'  nuiiilKT 
of  students  7<MJ  in  1889.  One  of  the  mimt  imjMising 
wiilices  in  the  town  is  the  w\v  exchangB  (187">)- 
The  acailemy  of  painting,  a  music  school,  and  a 
enaunercial  school  may  be  mentioned.  Of  the 
tedaatriea  the  fbremost  nhMe  belonga  to  the  iron* 
wcffka^  eaatiiig  and  iiiacblneiy>inaking ;  nest  eoma 


the  nianufauture  of  piHiios,  ilireiul,  tuli.ueo,  beer, 
the  confection  marchpane,  «&c.  Printing  and  the 
preparation  of  meerscnaum  (176  tons  annually )  are 
also  proaacttted.  KAnigpbeig  ia  one  of  the  chief 
continental  eentrea  for  the  tea  trade,  and  sMpe 
immense  quantities  of  com.  The  export.s  aver- 
age in  value  .€8,118,070  tuinually,  and  consist 
mostly  of  grain,  llax,  and  hemp,  with  .omaller 
quantities  of  tinilier,  wool,  spirita,  HUgar,  and  raus; 
tlie  im|>ort'4  average  £10,117,800,  and  embrace,  be* 
sides  grain,  tlav,  and  hemp  for  transport,  tea, 
woven  giKMis,  metal  warea,  hemngs,  timber,  chemi* 
cals,  and  coahk  Laiga  nierehant<veaaeu  whidi 
cannot  approach  the  town  unload  and  load  at 
Pillau,  28J  niiles  by  rail  to  the  west,  at  the  entrance 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Frischos  Hafl*.  It  is  pro- 
poned to  constrtict  a  channel  tliroii^'li  the  la^^'oon 
{^(tff)t  with  a  depth  of  2U  feet,  fmm  Pillau  to 
Kdnigsberg.  Pop.  (1875)  122,63t} ;  (1890)  Wl^OML 
The  town  was  first  fortified  in  1626 ;  but  was  eon* 
verted  into  a  modem  fortreaa  of  the  Srst  ehus  in 
1843  and  the  following  years.  By  the  treaty  signed 
here  on  16th  January  16i56  the  duchy  of  East  Prussia 
acknowlcd^'ed  the  suzerainty  of  Sweden,  instead  of 
Poland.  K6nigslierg  was  occni)ieil  by  the  HuKi«ians 
in  1758  and  by  the  French  in  1S07  See  wot  ks  by 
Faber  (1840)  and  Schu)>ert  ( 1855 There  ia  a 
second  town  bearing  this  name,  aitaated  M  miles  8. 
of  Stettin  by  rail.  Poi>.  5958. 
KOninmark,  CorNT  Pim.irr  rmti.sTorH 

VON,  a  swede  by  birth,  born  almiit  iMi'i,  who, 
having  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver, was  occuHCtl  of  carrying  on  a  love  intrigue  with 
Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  Elector  Geoige,  after- 


iH>peared  on  1st  Jnlv  16M.  It  is  believed  that  he 
was  murdered.   Sophia  was  conHned  in  the  cattle 

of  Ahlden  until  heriieatli  in  17*20.  See  an  at  tide  on 
'The  ElectreKs  Sophia'  in  the  QiKirhr/i/  for  July 
1885;  and  H.  Vizetelly,  Count  K»ii, , /sno'irk  (IHOO). 
— Marie  Aurora,  Countess  of  Konip«mark,  sister 
of  Count  Philipp,  bom  at  Statle  in  1670,  became 
in  IG94  the  mistress  of  Augustus  IL,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  by  him  mother  of  the  celebrated  Mar^ 
shal  Saxe  ( q.  v.  y.  When  Augustus  grew  tired  of  her 
she  entered  the  nnnnery  of  Qnedlinbnrg,  and  died 
prioios  of  tlie  same  on  IGth  Februar)'  17*28. 

litfnlgstein,  a  fortress  of  Saxony,  once  re- 
garded as  impregnabla^  bnt  now  of  no  military 
importance,  atands  on  a  rook  800  feet  above  the 
Elbe,  94  milea  SB.  of  Dresden  bv  rail.  Here  tho 
Saxon  army  j'iclde«l  to  Fre<lerick  the  Great  in  1736. 

KAnlgSWart,  a  town  of  Ilohemia,  14  miles  by 
rail  SE.  from  Eger,  is  xituateil  in  a  roniiintic  valley, 
\iM  a  fine  ca-^tle  lielonging  to  Prince  Mettcmicli, 
chalylteate  and  acidulated  spilnga,  and  a  bathing 
estatdishment.    Pop.  2112. 

Konkim*  the  name  given  Ui  the  strip  of  coast 
districts  in  Bombay  I'n  -ii.ii  ii  y  Tlie  bre.ulth  varien 
from  1  to  M  mil.-<,"  as  the  W  extern  Chat.s  approach 
or  reeedo  from  the  se.-i.  Korikan  is  rather  a  geo- 
graiiliieal  than  an  adinini>trative  division,  and  in- 
cluiles,  U\4itles  North  Kanara,  the  British  districts 
of  Kataagiri,  Koiaba,  and  Thaaa,  Bombay  Island, 
three  native  atates,  and  Goa,  wiUi  a  total  area  of 
17.«>'iO  s<|uaro  mile«.  and  a  ]Mipuliition  of  5,000^000. 
The  annual  rainfall  u  over  100  inches. 


Em4o««  8eeAiiTBu>pi,Ei.Ain>. 

Koot<'nav,  a  river  of  Priti>h  C<dumbia  which 
riser*  in  ( 'ail.tila,  pas>fM  ilir<'ii;;li  eorneri  of  Montana 
and  Iiiaho,  b'li  ii  tarns  to  Cmada  a'^'.iin,  aii'l.  after 
a  course  of  4j«»  miles  (during  whi<  li  it  ti.nn^  >\ 
lake),  falls  into  the  Columbia  III ver.  t  -"h\  i-  lar;,'ely 
foun«i  in  its  basin,  esiiecially  since  iSiH,  and  Miveral 
mining  towna  have  sprung  up. 
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K#PCCka  a  RiiRsifiii  hronzc  min,  the  hnn<lre<lth 
DMrl  of  a  Rouble  (q.v.),  and  e<^uivaleut  to  1^ 
nrUiing  of  sterling  money. 

Kopparberff.  See  Faluh. 

Korala.  See  Curais. 

■oWUl  (Arab.,  from  karoo,  *to  read'),  ne 

Seatltuff,  hy  way  of  eminence ;  a  term  first  applied 
to  every  am^rle  {Mirtion  of  Mohamnietl's  '  Revela- 
tioDS,'  used  at  a  luttT  jiciiiMl  fi)r  a  ;,'n  at<'r  iiiinihor 
of  these,  and  tiiially  for  tlicir  wlinle  Ixniy,  j,Mtliered 
tflfjetlier  into  the  one  IkxiW  wliirh  fuims  tlic  re- 
ligious, social,  civil,  cr)minen.-ial,  nulttary,  and 
code  of  Islam.  The  Kor&n  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Faisin  (^dtsciiminatioa,' 
*teBt'):  ftirtber,  of  Al-Moeliaf  Volame),  or 
Al  KitAU  {The  Book,  in  the  sense  of  'Bible'),  or 
Al Dliikr  ('the  Reminder,'  or  'the  Admonition'). 
Tlie  Korftn  is,  ai'citrWiii}^  to  the  Moplfiii  nci'd,  coeval 
with  (lod,  uncroati'tl,  eternal,  lu*  (irst  transcript 
was  written  from  the  Ije^uning  in  rays  of  ligut 
upon  a  gigantic  tablet  resting  bv  the  tliroae  of  tiie 
Almighty  ;  and  upon  this  taulet  are  alio  found 
(he  divine  decrees  relating  to  things  past  and 
fotore.  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  book  bound  in  white 
silk,  jewels,  ami  ^old,  w.us  lin)ii;;lit  down  to  tln» 
lowest  heaven  by  tlie  an^cl  (laliriel,  in  tlie  lihsHtnl 
and  m\  stor  iouH  '  night  of  power  or  de.'itiny,'  in  the 
montli  of  liumadAn.  Portion.s  of  it  were,  during 
a  Hiiioe  of  twenty  three  yearx,  comniunicatetl  to 
Moiiammed,  both  at  Meoea  and  Medina,  either  by 
Gabriel  in  hnman  shape,  *wlth  the  soond  ef  bells,' 
or  through  insuirations  from  the  Holy  Ghost  'in 
the  Proprict's  fireant,'  or  by  (Jod  hiui'self,  *  veiled 
and  unvi'ilt'il.  in  waking  or  in  the  ilii'iun-*  rif  ni^ht.* 
Trmlitions  vary  with  reKpwt  to  the  lengtli  of  the 
individual  portions  revealed  at  a  time,  between 
single  letters,  verMcs,  and  entire  chapters  or  Sarahs 
(Arab., '  courses,'  as  of  bricks  in  a  mU),  Hie  first 
revelatioa  forme,  in  the  pnaenft  amqgMMot  of 
the  book,  veisea  1-A  of  sorah  xeyL,  end  b^^ins 
with  the  words  :  '  Road  fpreach],  in  the  nUM  of 
thy  Lord,  who  li.is  on-ated  all  thinfT' !' 

Moiiammed  dictattN]  muny  <<{  in^]>i^atielW  (O 
a  scribe,  in  broken  verses  or  in  tiuishe^l  chapters, 
and  from  this  copy  the  fbilowen  of  the  Prophet 

Erocured  other  copies — aolem  ihey  preferred  leam- 
ig  the  oracles  by  heart  from  the  Buwter^  oim 
moatli.  The  original  fragments  were  witlioat  any 
attempt  at  a  chmnolo^cal  or  other  arrangement, 
promiscuously  tlirown  into  a  liox,  antl  a  certain 
uumlK'r  were  entirely  lo-^t.  A  year  after  the  death 
of  Moiiammed  the  s(att<*red  portions  were,  at 
the  instance  of  Ahu  bekr,  collected  by  Zotd  Ibn 
TlUibit  of  Meilina,  the  Pniphfli'a amanuensis,  'from 
palm-leaves,  skins,  blade-bones,  and  the  breosto  of 
men,'  mid  faithfully  conied,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  moulding  tiK'irt  into  Rhape  or  sequence, 
together  with  all  thevariiiuN,  the  ret>etition8.  and 
the  gftpH.  This  viilume  was  l  ilt rust''<i  to  tli«'  ki  cp. 
ing  of  Hafz4\,  one  of  the  I'rojdiet's  wive-,  tin- 
daughter  of  Omar.  A  -second  redaction  wit-^  in- 
Stituterl  in  the  tliirtieth  year  of  ttie  Ueigira,  by 
Calif  Othnian.  to  Kx  the  text  and  the  reading 
according  to  tli<'  Qoraisb  idiom;  many  different 
readings  Win^'  current  among  the  lielievers.  He 
onlereil  new  copies  to  lie  made  from  the  ori;^inaI 
fra;:ment«,  in  wliidi  all  the  variants  were  to  be 
expunged,  t.ut  \vitliout  any  lurtiicr  alteration 
being  introduced  ;  and  the  olil  copiow  were  all  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  With  respect  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  single  chapters— I U  in  nnmber— 
no  attempt  was  made  at  establishing  oontinnity, 
but  they  were  placed  side  by  side  according  to  tlieir 
respective  lengths;  so  that  immeiliately  after  the 
introductory  fatah  or  exordium  follows  the  lnn;,'est 
cha|>ter,  and  the  others  are  rahge«l  after  it  in 
deereasing  size.  Tliey  are  not  numbered  in  the 


manuscripts,  httt  l»ear  distinetive,  often  strange 
sounding  headings,  a«  the  Cow,  C"<mgealed  Blond, 
the  Fig,  the  Star,  the  Towers,  Saba,  the  I'txMs,  &c.. 
taken  from  a  particular  matter  or  ]ierson  treated 
of  in  the  respective  chapters.  Every  chapter  or 
surah  but  one  begins  with  the  introductory  for* 
mula :  '  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Mercifal,  the 
Ck>mpassionate^'  It  i»  generally  stated  at  tlie 
beginning  whetiier  thesnrah  was  revealed  at  Meeca 
or  at  -Me<!ina.  Everj'  chapter  is  sulNiivided  into 
smaller  jmrlions  [Aydt,  'verses,'  lit.  'signs'),  vary- 
ing in  the  ancient  'seven  e<Utions'  or  priniiii\e 
copies  (of  Medina  [two],  Mecca,  Knfa,  liui>ra, 
Syria,  and  the  'Vulgar  Etiition '—reduced  by 
Nttldeke  to  fonr  editions)  between  60UO  and  6038. 
The  nwnber  of  words  in  the  whole  boolK  is  77,60, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  letters  shows  !{23,0I5  of 
these.  Other— encyclical — clivisions  of  the  book 
are  into  thirty  ajzA  and  into  sixty  ahz&b,  fur  tl.i- 
use  of  devotional  readings  in  and  out  of  the  mosque. 
Twenty-nine  surahs  commence  with  certain  lettera 
of  the  alphabet,  '  of  which  Go<I  alone  knows  the 
meaning. 

The  eootente  of  the  Korftn  as  the  basis  of  Moham- 
medaaiRm  wftl  be  considered  under  that  liesd, 

w  hile  for  other  qiiesfinns  nf  authorship  and  chrun 
ology  we  must  refer  to  Mi>H am.MED.  But  the  cliiei 
doctrines  laid  down  m  tlu-  Look  are  that  tlu  i. 
one  (Joil,  one  true  religion,  anil  a  day  of  judgment. 
When  mankind  turned  at  different  times  frtun 
truth,  God  sent  prophets  to  lead  them  bade  to  it. 
Hoses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed  being  the  most  <fi»- 
tingoished.  Both  punishments  for  the  sinner  and 
rewards  for  the  pious  are  «lepicted  with  great 
diflusenesa,  and  exemjilided  chiefly  by  .stories  taken 
from  the  Bilile,  the  Aiiocryidial  writings*,  and  the 
Midrash.  S|Hfial  lavs  ami  directions,  wlmoni- 
tions  to  nionil  and  divine  virtues,  more  ftarticn- 
larly  to  a  complete  and  unconditional  resignation  to 
Gotl's  will  ('islam'),  legends,  prindpally  relating 
to  the  patriardis,  and.  almost  withoat  exeeptioa, 
lK)rrowc<l  from  the  .Jew  i-h  w  ritinj,"^.  form  the  bulk 
of  the  liook,  which  tlin)u;.'li((ut  Inarw  the  nio»t 
paljiatile  trace**  of  Jewish  inlliience.  The  Hebrew- 
scriptures  w  ere  known  to  Mohammed  bv  oral  t-ora- 
munication  only  :  hence  frequently  odd 
in  stories  taken  from  that  source. 

The  general  tendency  and  aim  of  the  Kortn  is 
found  pretty  clearly  inoicated  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  chapter:  'This  is  the  book  in  which 
there  is  no  doubt;  a  guiilanre  for  the  pious,  wlto 
Wlievc  in  the  >nystiTU,s  of/aith,  w  ho  perlfomi  their 
prayer,-:,  alms  from  what  we  have  lK»towe<i 

upon  them,  who  f>elieve  in  the  revelation  which 
we  made  unto  thee,  which  was  sent  down  to 
the  prophets  b^or»  Mm,  and  who  believe  in  the 
fiUure  life,'  dce.  To  unite  into  one  the  tliree 
principal  religions  which  he  foand  in  his  oMimry 
—  Judaism,  Christianitv,  and  Healla  ni-ni  -  wjw 
Mohammed's  ideal  ;  ano  tlie  Kitrati.  properly  rea  I. 
dis<di>se8  constantly  the  alternate  ilatteries  and 
tlireafs  aimed  at  enoli  of  the  three  (tarties.  Cer- 
tain abrogations  made  by  the  Prophet  *^  ct 
special  passages  in  the  KwAn  are  due  to  the 
vacillating  relation  in  which  he  at  first  stood  to  the 
different  creeds,  to  concessions  firet  made  and  tl»«i 
revoked.  Witii'  the  •  Kiblali,'  or  the  place  where 
the  W'liever  was  to  turn  in  his  prayer,  being  at 
first  .lenisalem  ;  and  also  forl)earance  tO  idolatcm 
lorniin^  one  of  the  original  precepts. 

The  Korftn  exjtrcsses  the  thooghte  and  ideas  d 
a  Bedawt  Arab  m  Bedawl  lampiage  and  metnlmr. 
In  the  matter  there  is  endiew  TC|ietiti(m.  little 
onler  or  coherence,  and  not  a  little  incnnsistcncv. 
The  style  is  very  uneijual  ;  often  noMe  and  f«trcit>fe. 
often  familiar  or  dull.  Accente«l  as  the  iiiii.kculous 
utterance  of  the  Almighty,  tue  Kor&n  stands  abovr 
ciitidim,  and  ia  not  proved  b«t  aasnmed  to  bt  tiw 
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nna]i|«i  ii;w^liable  staiiiliir>l  of  ;_'raiinii.'if  :uiil  f\fT\ 
uiliei  merit.  It  ia  written  in  priKsu  wlierciii  the  i 
links  (if  each  sentence  liiynto  with  one  another, 
and  generally  the  same  rhyme  is  maintainetl 
thniogh  the  whole  chapter.  This  is  and  was  a 
common  literary  form,  and  to  it  the  Arabic  lau- 
piape  by  its  symmetrical  fonnation  of  words  lends 
Itself  very  reAiHly.  Refrains  are  iiitriKhued  in 
«oine  Muali.s  ;  and  plays  upon  wonU  are  n(»t  (lis- 
daitieil. 

The  outwarti  reverence  in  which  tlie  KorAn  is 
held  t)iroii;;hoiit  I»him  is  exoeediogly  ereat.  It  is 
mver  held  oelow  Uie  girdle^  never  toocned  without 
previoos  pnriBcatioii  {  ami  an  injanetioa  to  titat 
cffeet  is  cenpmlly  found  on  the  cover  which,  in  the 
eastern  oindin),',  overlaps  tlie  IkwhIs.  It  is  con- 
sulteil  on  \vei^lity  niatt^Ms  ;  scnU'neen  from  it  are 
insorilx^d  on  l>aanert»,  tloorx,  ami  the  like.  (Ireat 
lavishne»8  is  displayed  upon  the  nmt«rial  and  the 
binding  of  tlie  sacretl  vohime :  the  copies  for  the 
wealthy  are  eometimes  written  in  goM,  and  the 
eoven  blaze  with  gold  and  precioBe  elOBMi  Nor 
is  anything  more  hateful  fn  the  eyes  of  n  Moetein 

than  to  see  tlie  l>(M)k  in  thn  liamls  of  an  unbeliever. 

Thf  KorAn  li^is  been  ooiiuufntt'ii  <ii><in  so  nft^n  that  the 
nftriiei  of  the  C!OiiiiiienUt<ira  kl^ne  would  fill  volutnea. 
Tbn».  the  library  of  TriiH>!',  in  Syrui,  is  rejiortfd  to  have 
onoc  cuntained  no  lens  tluin  'iii.tloO  <ltlfen'iit  coaiinent- 
arics.  The  in  out  n-nnwrneil  are  tluiso  of  tSainadmhari 
(diet!  .VW  H.),  Beidhawi  (di-d  f^So  or  Jlf,  H.I,  Mahalli 
(  die^i  K70  H.),  and  Soyuti  (<lted  Oil  H.).  Th«  principal 
cditiuiiii  ar«  thuM  of  Hinckeluiatm  ( Haiuburu,  ItilUj, 
Marracci  (IVlua.  ll>98).  KlUgil  (1K34),  besidea  many 
eilitiona  (of  small  crit.cal  value)  printed  in  8t  Petem- 
bujg,  Kasao,  Teheran,  Calcutta,  L'a>vn|K)n>,  Sersiupore, 
he.  Tho  linit,  bat  very  im|M-rfect,  I^tni  version  of  the 
Korin  wai  uiadu  by  Kobertas  }l('t«n»i«,  an  Engliahmaii,  in 
1143  (ed.  ba.iel,  154H).  The  principal  trsnsUtiona  arv: 
into  LsMn,  thst  of  Marracci  (1G9H):  into  EoxUah,  Sale 
(ITM;  mi.  hr  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry.  4  vda.  ),  who 

explains  Mi»ewbat  while  be  tranikUtcs,  and  whose  notea 
•re  voluiuiiiou*  and  invaluable.  Rod  well  (18C1 ;  '2d  ed. 
U78Lsad  Palmer  (1880),  whose  rtsndehng  is  the  best; 
Into  Fmieh,  Ssvary  ( 1783 ),  CSsrein  ds  Tssay  ( 1829 ),  Kszi- 
ininki  (1840;  now  «d.  1884);  into  German,  Megt-rhn 
(1772).  Wsltl  (18J8),  Ulhnsnn  (1840);  besides  Persian, 
T^uUiA,  Malay,  Hindaitsni,  sad  other  ssstem  transla- 
Moan  Of  ewienwlsnoto  to  the  Korln  mar  be  msationed 
thoei  «r  FIflasI  (IMS)  and  Kasen-B^S*  FMenbar.', 
imu  end  that  pahUihsd  aft  GbleBtta  hi  IML  Auonx 
anthsnliss  whose  works  msy  bs  oonsaltsd  on  the  Kor&n 
airs  Manaeei,  Ssle,  Savary.  Wahl,  Oeiger,  Amari,  Hprtinger, 
Jjuxe,  Muir.  Weil,  Noldekc,  a.iHl  l^ane  I'oole, 

KordofaiU  or  the  \Vhit4^  I^n<!,  lately  u  pro- 
vioee  of  the  Kg>'ptian  Soudan  (q.v.i,  Hcparatod 
bom  Sennaar  on  the  E.  by  the  White  JNUe,  and 
from  Dar  FOr  on  the  W.  bv  a  strip  of  deaert.  It 

extends  front  12^  to  16'  N.  'lat.  an«i  from  39*80'  to 
92*  30*  E.  Ion;;.  ;  its  area,  including;  Takalla  on  the 
.S  ,  hif-  Ini-n  estiinated  at  4l,."»(Ni  sij.  ni.,  an<l  it.-* 
j«)|.iilrttii>n  al  '2.S0,(HK»,  of  whom  three  funrths  are 
-IrivcN,  'I'lie  |iri'viii.'«'  is  traver»«ed  hy  ini  rivers; 
but  water  is  f<iun<l  almost  everj* where  at  a  OHU«j>Rr- 
atively  short  depth.  The  surface  is  un>lnlating. 
The  cnief  produce  of  iiie  aoil  ia  niiUeii  the  prin- 
dpal  food  of  (he  Inhabitanta.  Gnni'treek,  mintoeM, 
th«irny  plants,  and  priekly  grass  are  roniinon,  hut 
there  in  no  f<ireHt  tinilxT.  (lUtns,  hides,  ivory, 
astrii'h-feat lieiv.  ami  ;,'olil  ari'  cvporl^d.  Cattle  and 
camels  are  bred  in  ^leat  numlieiH.  Three  hflhs  of 
the  (Mipulation  are  settled  :  the  rest  are  nomailic. 
The  alMiiigines  belong  mainly  to  the  Nnba  st'M-k, 
but  use  a  ne^>  t4)ngne  nml  nre  mostly  pa^'ans. 
There  is  a  large  element  of  nomad  and  slave- 
hnntin;;  •Arabs,'  Moslems  in  faith.  The  capital 
i«  Kl  <  t'M.id.  with  alxnit  »1,<)<H>  inhabitants.  situat«»<l 
in  the  retitre  of  the  eonntrv.  In  the  enil  <>f  the  IHth  j 
efntnry  Kordofan  ronipu'ri'ii  by  tlie  ruler  itf 

Sennaar,  then  by  tltM  sultan  of  Uor-Fiir ;  in  1H21  it  ' 
wm  wacMd  by  If  ehemat  Ali  cl  Eurpti  hut  waa  1 


l<i-t  to  the  E;,'vi>tians  liv  the  Malidi's  revolt  in 
1 8»a.    See  Travels  by  Prdut  ( 1877 ),  Momo  ( 1879 ), 
aadBfMHtfidtnO). 
Korea,  f^**'-  Corea. 

I£.0nier«  K.\UL  Thkodor,  a  pati  iotio  (lemian 
poet,  Um  aon  of  Schiller's  friend,  Chri.'itian  (J. 
kttmer,  was  bom  at  DreideD,  23(1  Sitptenilier  1791. 
After  irregular  studies  at  Freiljei-g,  Leipzig,  and 
Berlin,  young  Kdmer,  through  Kolzebue's  influ- 
ence, was  ap{H)inted  dramatist  to  a  Vienna  tlieatre; 
for  it  ho  wrote  sonic  lig^'t  coniedicNi,  i^iu  li  x"*  I>er 
Unitie  Dumiitu  and  Der  lidnu  htcr,  and  Home 
tragedies,  of  whieh  Zriny,  a  work  full  »>f  noble  en- 
thusiasm, was  the  most  snccessful.  The  uprising 
of  the  German  nation  against  Napoleon  inspired 
KAtner  with  pntiiotie  nidour.  He  joined  Ltttnw'a 
celehmted  and  not  only  displayed  heroic  per- 
sonal courage  in  many  encounters,  but  enconra^^ed 
hi.H  eojunules  by  liery  initriotic  sonjrs.  Thene,  pub- 
lished in  1814  under  tlie  title  of  I.>iir  vnd  SrJitrtri 
( Eng.  trans.  Lyre  and  Sword,  IHSd ),  are  repirded  by 
the  Germans  with  a  kind  of  sacred  admiration,  and 
have  gone  through agrent  nnnilier  of  editions.  The 
inottt  famous  M  these  piece.s  is  the  ikhuxrt-LietU 
composed  in  a  pause  of  battle,  and  only  a  few 
honrs  before  tho  author  fell  in  a  skirmkh,  between 
Srhwerin  anil  (iadebusch.  on  '2(5th  August  1S1.1. 
He  wivs  liiiried  near  Wohla-lin  ;  there  Tii«  father 
and  mother  and  si-ster  were  also  interred.  A 
collected  edition  of  his  works  in  one  volumo 
(Berlin,  1834;  new  ed.  1879)  was  published  by 
Streckluaa.  A  biogmpby  of  the  poet,  written  by 
his  fother,  liaa  been  translated  into  Engllah,  *  with 
Kelections  from  hi.«  poems,  tales,  and  dramas,'  by 
C;.  F.  Kit'hardson  ( Lond.  2  vols.  1843).  A  museum 
of  Komeiiaiia  was  lornieil  at  Drewlen  in  187.3.  Si  >' 
Lives  by  Lehinaun  ( 1819),  Erhard  (18-21  ),and  Bauer 
( 1S83);  also  Jonas'  life  of  his  father  ( 1881). 

KtfrKs,  Nagy  ('Great  KHriw'),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  jVi  miles  8E.  of  Budafiest  by  rail.  Po|». 
(189(1)  24,.>S4.— Kl.x.s  Koi{<is  ('I^it'Ie  KoriiK'),  a 
.small  town.  Wt  miles  hv  rail  S.  by  E.  of  Budapest, 
is  the  hirthploce  of  I'etoli.  Foi».  6734.  Both 
places  grow  wine.    See  CsoJIA  UK  KOROS. 

KorOHkO,  a  small  village  of  I^wer  Nubia, 

with  a  few  wretehed  lints  stra^rclinj.'  along  the 
right  liank  of  the  Nile,  about  midway  Ifetwwn  the 
lirft  and  second  eataraets.  Here  tfie  Nile  ImmvIs 
laud  tiie  goods  thai  are  conveyed  hy  caravan  to 
theSoodnn. 

KorreL  SeeCoRTBi. 

Moiclilrico<KoscnrRZKo),  Tadepsz.  a  Poluh 
general  and  patriot,  was  Utm  on  iJtth  Febmaiy 
1746  in  Lithuania.  He  chose  the  career  of  aims, 
and  was  trained  in  Prnnee.    fn  1777  an  unhappy 

love  aH'air  ilrove  him  t->  the  I'nited  Stat*-s,  whera 
he  fought  for  the  eoloni'-ls  un<l  aihaiieed  to  the 
rank  of  brigailier  general,  lie  returned  to  Poland 
in  1786.  When  Kui«Hia  attacked  his  country  in 
1792,  Koscinsko  held  a  )>osition  at  IHlbienka  for 
live  days  with  only  4000  men  against  18,UU0 
Rossinna.  In  spite  of  thb  the  poaUlanimmM 
King  Stanislaus  snhmitte*!  to  the  Empre-»8  Cath- 
arine, wliereiijioii  Knseiiis)^o  resigned  his  enmmand 
and  retired  to  l.ei|i/ig.  Alter  x\v  stiLHii  p.iititMn 
of  Poland  he  put  hiiuself  at  the  lieail  oi  tiie  njiriotial 
movement  in  Cracow,  and  was  aj'point.' i  ilirtat<ir 
and  commander-in-chief  (1794).  His  deieat  ot  a 
greatly  superior  force  of  Itussians  at  Haclawieo 
was  followed  by  a  rising  of  the  Poles  in  WaiMW. 
He  established  a  provisional  govemnienl,  and  took 
the  held  against  tin-  I'msHians,  but.  tiefeatoil,  fell 
hnek  uism  AVarsiiw  aini  maintained  himself  there 
valiantly,  until  the  apjiroM.  h  of  new  |{ns«ian 
annies  induced  him  to  march  to  meet  them.  Ho 
was  ovwpowwcd  by  snperior  nnmbem  in  tho  bnttlo 
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of  HaetoJOWiee,  loth  Oct«)1)er  1794;  ami,  cuvored 
with  vroundu,  he  liiiiiself  Ml  into  the  hamis  of  his 
enemies  it  is  then  that  I)e  Se^nir  fulsfly  liiiikt's 
liiiii  exclaim,  '  Finis  Pohinije  ! '  Two  years  later  tlie 
Kmpenir  Paul  restoreil  him  to  liltertv.  He  s|>ent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  chietlym  I'mnce,  pi-one- 
cntinc  agricultural  ]>ui>iuita.  When  Napoleon,  in 
1806,  formed  »  plan  for  the  restoration  ii  Fokiid, 
Koflciusko  refused  to  lend  IqiiiHlf  to  the  French 
monarch's  (IeNi;:ns.  The  uildiwato  the  Poles,  which 
Napoleon  piil>li>tieil  in  Ko9c!n«lco'H  name  in  the 
Mnitifciir,  was  a  t.-tKi icat inn.  In  ISl-l  lie  be.«i>ti;iht 
the  Eniiwror  Alexamler  to  ^'lant  an  aninestv  to 
the  I'oleR  in  forei^  countries,  and  to  make  him- 
Hclf  c(»n.stitu(ional  King  of  Poland.  He  Battled  at 
Solntlinm  in  8wft»frland  in  1816,  and  died  on 
I5th  October  1S17,  bv  the  fall  of  his  horse  over  a 

firecipice,  11  in  ronuuns  were  removed  to  Cracow 
q.v. )  hy  the  Kmperor  Alexamler,  and  were  laiJ 
side  hy  siiie  with  tlio«e  of  John  Solneski.  See 
the  hfoj,'raphies  bv  Palkcnstein  (2tl  e<l.  1S34), 
Chodzko  (1837),  and  Michelet  (in  La  Folognt 
Martyr,  1863). 

Kosher  (Ileh. ,  'rl^'ht,'  from  ynshar,  'to  be 
right '),  jiure,  Beeonlin;^  to  the  .Jcwinli  otdinances. 
Thua  '  Kosher  meat "  is  meat  killed  .ind  prejiared  l>y 
Jews  after  the  Jewish  uiaauor,  and  so  fat  to  be 
eaten  by  Jews. 

Ktfslill«  a  town  of  Prussia,  5  miles  from  the 
IJaltic  Sea  and  H.")  NK.  fmm  Stettin.  There  are 
iron- foundries  and  niamiiartures  of  paix>r,  soap, 
bricks,  &c  it  formerly  had  a  mint.  Pop.  (l«>So) 
17,277;  (180O)  17,810. 

KOSSOTO*  the  '  Field  of  Blackbirds,'  a  plain  in 
Turkey,  near  the  Servian  frontier,  west  of  the 
Pri»«htina,  on  which  two  «an;,'uinarv  Viattles  were 
louj;ht  — ( 1 )  lietween  Sultan  Murad  I.  and  the 
Servians  umler  their  Tsar  Lazaron  l.')th  .fnne  irW9  ; 
both  sovereigns  fell,  and  the  Servians  lost  their 
independence  in  consequence  of  tMr  defeat  (  (2) 
between  the  great  Hungarian  general  Hnayady 
and  Snitaa  Murad  II.,  on  17th  to  I9tb  Ootober 
1448,  when  the  former  was  defeated.  See  Madame 
Mijatovich,  Serbian  National  ik/ngi  about  Kouovo 
(Lond.  1881). 

Mossuth«  Loi'is,  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
nvolntion,  wiu*  horn  in  1802  at  Monok,  in  the 
eonntv  of  Zemplin,  in  Uungaiy.  Uts  family  was 
of  noole  rank,  bat  his  parenta  were  poor.  He 
stiidicd  law  at  tlio  Prof<:>stant  college  of  Sanw- 
patak,  aii<l  j»ractiHed  for  a  time.  In  IS.'J'i  he 
comnicncetl  his  ]Militioal  career  at  tlie  diit  nf 
Preshurg  as  the  deputy  of  a)i«ent  maj;nateR, 
and  as  editor  of  a  journal  which,  owing  to  tlie 
state  of  the  law,  was  not  printed,  but  tran- 
■erilied  and  circulated.  The  sulisequcnt  pnbK- 
cation  of  a  Uthograplied  paper  led,  in  Mav  18.t7, 
to  Koranth's  imprisonment.  He  was  liberated 
in  1H40,  and  l)eeame  th*»  e<litor  of  the  Puti  Utr- 
Inp,  a  newspaper  in  the  miMlern  sense  of  the 
N^'iTii,  in  which  he  advocateil  views  t<M)  extreme 
fur  many  of  the  iilierals  amongst  the  nobler, 
bnt  which  took  strrmg  hold  of  tlie  yontb  of  the 
country.  In  IS47  he  was  sent  by  the  eonnty  ol 
Pesth  as  deputy  to  the  diet,  and  soon  became 
the  leatler  ot  the  opposition.  He  advoratcil  the 
emancipation  of  the  pea.»<anti,  the  alMilition  of  all 
feudal  ri;;hts  an<l  prnih"L:<'s,  the  freedom  of  the 
pref«,  &c.,anil,  after  tiie  French  revolution  of  1S4H, 
onenly  demanded  an  independent  government  for 
nungary  and  oonstirnticmal  government  in  the 
Aastrian  iiefeditary  territories.  To  hi»  speeches 
mnstin  great  part  be  ascribed  not  only  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  but  the  Insnrrwtion  in  Vienna 
in  March  ists.  (In  ilie  i(  <ij,'natif)n  of  the  niini-(rv 
in  .Septemlier  1848  he  found  him^df  at  the  hca«t 
of  the  Committee  <rf  National  Defence^  and  pro- 


secuted with  extraordinary  energy  the 
neces»Rr>'  for  carrj  ing  on  tlie  wai.  .-\s  a  reply  to 
ail  imnerial  decree,  ilatt-il  4th  March,  iilH.li-liin'^ 
the  Hungarian  conslitnlinn,  he  in.iiK*'.!  the 
National  Assembly  at  Debreczin,  in  Ami!  IH49, 
to  declare  that  the  Uapebnrg  dynasty  bad  forfeited 
the  throne.    He  was  now  ap|iointed  prnvinional 

Evetaor  of  Himgai^}  bat  beiiiig  diwMointed  in 
I  hopes  Ibr  tlie  intervention  of  the  'Weeten 

Powers,  and  findiiiL:  tlic  nntiona!  raiiso  jeojjardised 
by  the  interferciK  c  uf  i;ii.-.sia,  he  endeavuiire«l  to 
arouse  the  pciiplc  to  a  more  de»<j)erate  effort. 
The  attempt  was  vain.  Finding  tliat  the  dis- 
sendons  bMween  himself  and  GdrjpBi  (^.v.)  were 
damaging  the  national  canse,  ha  rancoed  his 
dictAtotship  in  favour  of  the  latter.  After  the 
defeat  at  Temesvar  on  9th  Aagnst  1840  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  flee  into  Turkey,  vhere  he 
nas  made  a  prisoner;  hut,  though  his  «'\traditii)n 
wan  demanded  Ixnh  by  Austria  and  Kuswia,  the 
Porte  resisted  their  claims.  In  Septcinlwr  1851  he 
was  liberate<l  by  the  intluenoe  of  England  and  the 
United  State>«,  and,  the  lUqpnbUcan  government  of 
France  refusing  him  a  pMSWge  through  their  terri- 
tory, he  saOedin  an  American  frigate  to  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  deinf>nst ration 
of  public  respect  and  sympathy.  In  Peeenilx  r  of 
the  winie  year  he  landed  in  the  Unileil  States, 
where  lie  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  rt^eeptiun. 
He  returned  in  June  1852  to  England,  and  thcra 
he  chiefly  resided,  until  Sartlinia  and  Krxmce  pre- 
pared for  war  with  Austria ;  when,  on  condition 
of  something  definite  being  done  for  Hangarisn 
independence,  he  proposetl  to  Napoleon  to  arrange 
a  Hungarian  rising  against  Austria.  He  secUKd 
England  s  neutrality  in  the  event  of  the  war 
extending  to  Hungiuy.  The  peace  of  Villafranc* 
bitterly  disappointeii  KosHuth,  but  did  not  di»- 
hearten  him.  He  made  two  other  attempts  (in 
1860-61,  in  conjunction  with  Cavonr  and  with  the 
help  of  Nai>oleon ;  in  1806,  with  the  aid  of  Victor 
Emmanuel )  to  bring  al»out  a  rising  against  AuMrian 
rule  in  his  native  country,  but  without  final  -uctH^«s«. 
When  in  ls<i7  Itc.ik  cthcted  the  reconciliation  of 
Hungary  with  the  «lynasty,  and  initiate<l  a  modus 
viveitdi  lietween  the  two  parts  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  Kossuth  retire*!  from  active 
[sditicul  life.  HeaftNwards  lived  mostly  in  Turin, 
and,  although  never  tired  of  denouncing  the 
political  and  economical  alliance  between  Hungsr}- 
an<l  Austria,  abstained  from  conspiring  or  agitat- 
ing against  it ;  but  he  refnwd  tn  a\  ail  himself  of 
the  general  amnessty  ( 1  S«i7 ),  and  to  return  to  hi?* 
native  land  to  tiike  the  oatli  of  fealty  to  the 
dynasty  he  had  once  dethroned.  In  18^&-82  be 
publislied  three  volumes  of  Memarm  9f  i»jf  Sxik 
( Eng.  ed.  voL  L  1080) ;  others  followed  in  IflOQl 
He  died  in  Turin,  2«Uh  March  18f»4.  atid  on  let 
April  wasburieil  amidst  national  Holemnities  in  the 
Protestant  church  at  Hudapest.  Scm?  his  letter* 
( 1H62  and  1872),  ami  works  on  him  (in  German)  by 
Horn  (1861),  Fni  <1840),  and  Bomogyi  (1801). 

Kostcndll*  or  Ki  sTEN'DiL,  a  town  of  Bnlgaria, 

near  the  Struma  or  Strymon,  43  miles  8W.  of  906a, 
has  gohl  and  silver  mining,  warm  baths,  numerous 
ruins,  ami  a  CJreek  archbishop.    Pop.  11,383. 

Kostromn*  capital  of  a  Russian  government, 
stands  near  the  junction  of  tlie  Kot^trmua  with 
the  Volga,  210  miles  by  rail  NNK.  from  M.»scow. 
Of  late  years  the  indu9tr>'  of  the  ti.\»n  has  shown 
great  advances.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of 
c<»tton  and  linen,  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  dye 
ing,  oora-grinding,  and  tanningan  the  eual 
indnittries.  Pop.  (1801)  38,143.— Tlie  geiwrwwrf 
of  Kostnmia  has  on  the  west  the  government  cf 

,  ^'arofilatV  and  on  the  east  that  of  Vyatka.  ^Vraa* 

1 32,400  sq.  m.  {  pop.  (1807)  ].438,80S. 
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Kotakt  the  chief  town  of  a  native  atate  of  the 
Muae  aaaw  in  Bi^pntMUi,  standing  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chamml,  is  a  liot,  nnhealtby  eity, 
>vit1i  a  [Kipnlation'of  about  50.000.  Tiie  areaof  tne 
state  is  3797  sq.  ni.  ;  pop.  ( ISyi )  rt2G:M7. 

KOtllCllf  A  town  ill  the  German  dnchy  of 
Aahalfe,  down  to  18S8  capital  of  the  juincipality 
of  Anhalt^Klfthen,  ttaadiliir  vail  S9  ufleB  N.  from 

H;il!o  anii  31  SSE.  from  ^fa^^leb^^r^f.  The  ca-stle 
of  the  former  tiuki^s  (the  line  l)erame  extinct  in 
IStT)  wiU'^  rolmilt  in  l.'iUT  lii^nj  lU'ier  a  lire.  In 
tlie  catliedral  of  bt  Jamea  tliere  are  roiuc  antique 

{;laMt   winilows.      The  industries   embrace  iron- 
oandries,  sngar-fMUwies,  &0.  Fop.  (ISJfi)  14,403 ; 
(IW5)  17,47a 

KtflOW't  the  ceremony  of  juii-^trai  inn,  with 
•triking  of  the  forehead  ou  the  gruund  nine  times, 

K formed  before  the  emperor  of  China.  Tiie 
tilth  envoy.  Lord  Amherst,  in  1816  refused  to 
perform  the  dc),'rading  ceremony,  and  the  point 
was  finally  conceded  by  the  Chineee  in  the  treaty 
of  1857.   Kotowing  b  unknown  ontftide  of  China. 

Kotiebae*  Ar<n  st  Frikdricii  Feroikanp 
VO>,  a  German  dramatist,  was  born  at  Weimar  on 
Sd  May  1761,  tilled  various  oflloas  in  the  public 
aerrioa  of  Rnssia,  and  from  an  early  age  was  a 
faeite  writer  of  playn,  talc«,  satires,  Idntorical 
wiirk^,  \c.  ;  ]\o  wjts  stalilwd  to  <i<'4Uh  at  Maimlicitn, 
2.3*1  .March  iSl'.t,  hy  S.'iinl,  a  .Iciiu  wtudeiit,  l>wau.>-u 
ho  had  riiliciiled  the  Uiirschrn.'ichtiJ't  movements 
hesideM  uiiarrellin^  with  (l<M'thc,  Kot/cbue  salir- 
ifted  the  leaderx  of  the  riuinuntic  Kchuol.  Among 
his  dramatic  porformaaoes,  the  chief  merit  of  which 
ooasists  in  tneir  knowtedse  of  stBS»«(i^t,  their 
lively  dlalo<riie>  and  clever  but  saperhrial  diaracter 
drawing,  may  l>«  mentione<l  Men^'hcnhass  imti 
Jl'  II'-  f  known  on  tlio  En;,'lisli  sta<;e  as  17ir  Stnini/i  r  }, 
J)i<:  Hu.tsttcn  rur  Xnitmlntrff,  Die  lj>iiitn  Kiings- 
brrifi',  Der  nrnie  l'o»:t.  Arm  nth  und  EdelsinH,  Die 
Kricu^ahrrr,  (HJni'ia,  \c.  Kotzehue  wrote  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  dramatic  uiecen,  which  have  been 
odioetod  in  ediliiioB  of  ( 1797-1823 )  and  of  44  vok. 
( l8>7-99).>-Ens  son,  Otto  von  Kotzebub,  bom 
on  Deeembrr   17H7  at  Knvcl,  accompanied 

Ktii-.t  uftcm  round  tin-  worlil  in  lH(t;i  ti,  and  atVr- 
wanls  inwie  two  Ion;.;  voya;:e.«»  of  exphiration  in 
the  I'aeific,  dijtcov(>iin^  amongst  others  tlie  Kru- 
senatem  IsIamU,  KoUebaeSoond,  and  iheSuwarofl* 
Islands  daring  his  tint  voyage  (1815-17):  during 
the  seoond  expedition  (l8S3>Se)  be  visited  the 
Samoa  ffroop,  the  Philippines,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  ice  He  <lied  at  Revel  on  15th  February 
IH-ttt.  His  two  Ixwiki,  (ic«riiiiti\(«  of  lii-t  voyaj^ee, 
were  both  translated  into  English  ( 1621  and  16^0). 

■•mlw  l>  an  intoxicating  beverage  made  by 

the  Kalmnckn  from  ferment^  mare'n  milk  :  and 
artificial  koumitui  maileof  am's  and  oow'm  milk  ha» 
been  useil  in  cases  of  oonsnmptitMi. 

^  K«valefllqr.  Alkxahdbr.  embryoioffist.  was 
hnm  I  Ml  November  1840,  and  became  |»rolesM>r  at 

8t  Petor-'hur'.'.  He  ii  known  forbin  rem»arclie«on  the 
enibryolo^iy  of  invcrfeliraten,  which  led  to  Hneckci  f* 
Gastni-a  tluHirv  :  for  hi-*  divovcry  of  tlu' lif»'-lii>tory 
and  true  punitionof  the  AHridiann  ;  and  for  iuvpMti- 
gatinns  of  the  development  of  the  Aniphioxns, 
Balaae|{1oasns,  Sagitta,  and  RrachioiMMln.  See 
AUCIDtAXS.  EMBByou>oY.— His  brother.  WOLDE- 
MAR  (1843-83).  profe$*>tor  of  Pabeontology  at  Mus- 
o»w,  bcoame  Itnnkrupt,  and  dio«l  by  hUown  hand. 
— Woldeinai'-*  wife,  .S.iv.ia  or  SnnilK  ( 1  S.VI-9H, 
daughter  of  a  Mo-cow  artillery  oflicer,  ma<le  a  Iril- 
li.mt  natiic  for  herself  thmngliout  Enni|»e  an  a 
niathematician.  was  pmfeiwor  of  Mathematics  at 
Stoc  kholm,  and  left  a  brilliant  «eriesof  noveln,  of 
which  Vtnt  Bamnt:»tyi  wn.n  translated  in  KMB. 
See  Laflbr's  Monograph  on  her  (trans.  IMNI). 


KoTB«t  capital  of  the  Rnaaian  covemment  of 
Kovno,  stands  near  the  confluence  or  Uie  Villa  and 

the  NIenien,  523  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  8t  Peters- 
huTj:  and  'M  KNK.  of  K<»nip«l»crg.  The  to«n, 
lounilod  in  the  11  th  century,  wius  injulo  a  Htroiij;liold 
of  the  Teutonic  kni^dit-s.  Long  the  chief  com- 
mercial town  of  Jjitliuanio,  it  had  loHt  nearly 
all  ius  trade  when  it  was  annexed  by  Russia  in 
1705;  but  since  the  oonstraction  of  tlie  lailwajr  it 
has  reoovered  its  commercial  importance.  Grain, 
Hax,  linseed,  rajjs,  and  timber  are  t  \iMirt*-<l.  Pop. 
73,&43,  about  one  Iwilf  .lew.-.  Tlie  yui n  nnirnt  of 
Kovno  touchea  l'ni.s.sia  ami  Poland.  Area,  1.">,65M) 
Kq.  m.  ;  )>on.  (1897)  1,.'>4»,972,  of  whom  three- 
fourths  are  Lithuanians  and  14  par  eank  Jeiwa. 

Kowloon*  the  Chine-w  peninsula  opi>o<«ite 
HoHL'-kong  (<i.v.),  of  which  2i(  ftquaro  milen  were 
ceiled  to  Hrilain  in  IHIil,  and  nearly  '2'M^  s.|iiarL' 
milex  adilitional  were  granted  by  China  to  Britain 
on  lea»o  for  ninuty-nine  yean  bam  1898. 

Koyunjllt.   See  A.<;svi!i.\,  Kinkvkh. 

Kozlof,  a  town  in  the  Ru.v-ian  p)vemment  of 
TaintHill,  is  the  nieeting  nlaee  of  tiie  niilways  from 
the  Caapian,  the  Sea  ot  Axov,  and  Moscow  (1^ 
■likaNW.K  Pop.28.aaa 

Kra«  or  KitAO,  the  Isthmus  connei-tin;;  Siani 
with  tlio  Malay  I'enin-itila,  ha-  a  iiiinimuin  lueailth 
of  41  nulls.  .Mii-[  (if  t!ie  t-r lifiiie.H  for  u  .ship- 
canal  proiKJse  to  utili>e  liio  e.stiiary  of  the 
Paki^han,  which  separateti  Britixh  from  Siamese 
territonr,  and  nenetrates  17  miles  inland.  A 
ridge  ot  Und  7(  miles  wide  and  250  feet  high  is 
all  that  then  sepnraten  the  Pakshan  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  riiumpon,  which  flows  eaotwards 
tothednlfof  Siam.  A  ciiial  li'  te  wniild  shorten 
the  j<»urney  from  Ceylon  to  Hon;:-Koii;:  by  300 
niik'H,  and  that  from  Calcutta  to  Hon^j  Kong  by 
54U  miles.  A  railway  across  the  same  narrow  beft 
of  land  haa  aUo  1>ecn  snggested.  See  Loffens, 
Journey  a<roas  t/tr  Isllnuua  u/  Kra  ( 1883). 

Krat?1lJcvatZ«  a  town  of  Servia,  61  mileH  8. 
of  Belgrade,  haa  an  arsenal,  a  cannon-foundry,  and 
a  aaudl-arms  factoiy.  Till  1842  it  was  the  resi> 
donee  of  the  Borvian  priooea  Pop.  ( 188S)  I3,S0a 

KratBa  SeeCABinoi^ 

KnOOTM.  a  town  of  Ronmania,  154  miles  by 
rail  W.  of  Bucharest.  In  the  neiK'hlioorhood  are 
productive  salt  iuinea.  Pop.  (1S!N)|  tuiMtly 
engaged  in  commerce.  Here  the  woiwude  of  Wal- 
lachia  defeated  Stthan  Bajaaet  in  1887. 

KrakatOik  or  Krakatau,  a  volcanic  island 
in  the  Strait  of  Snnda,  Itelween  Java  and  Sumatra, 

wait  in  1HS,3  the  ^.-  ii'-  of  one  of  the  nio-t  tleliien- 
douH  vidcjinic  di-turlianoe-  on  ie< otd.  From  .May 
the  volcano  on  the  inland  had  Iwt'n  ejecting  it* 
contents  in  sboweni  of  iv-hIich  ;  iluring  '26th,  '27tb, 
and  28th  August  the  crater  walU  fell  in,  togetlior 
with  *  part  oi  the  ooaan  bed,  canying  with  it  two* 
lUfdaor  the  island  (total  area  belbie  the  emptloa 

19  ai|*  ni.),  and  cieatin;;  two  Mnall  Ulands,  which 
snlisequently  di-apiieaied.  At  the  ^ame  time  a 
p>;aiiti''  ix  eiiri  wave  inundated  the  a<lj<iitnii--  ■  n.ists 
of  Java  and  Suntatra,  cau.sing  a  Iosh  of  ?i't,:*T^i  \\\e», 
and  the  destruction  of  300  villagea,  and  then  careered 
ronnd  the  entire  glohe.  The  nmse  of  the  eruption ' 
was  heard  for  a  distance  of  9000  and  even  3000 
miles.  The  occurrence  likewise  set  np  a  series  of 
concentric  atmospheric  wave*,  which  travelled  at 
lea'-t  three  timen  round  the  earth.  Tlie  du^l  and 
other  tinely-i*<miniinuloti  debri?*  ca-t  up  by  the 
exphwion  fjave  ri»e  during  three  yean*  or  more  to 
weird  sun-glows  of  womlrou»  lieauty,  tlm^e  Heen 
in  Great  Britain  in  Novemlier  1883  being  e-pccially 
ffrnnd.  8ee  E.  MetjweriBi*r/4TNMMn'«Jbfi//rt/Nii9Sii 
(1886) ;  Report  of  Sto  Kfokatoa  CommiUeo  qf  lAe 
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Jtoj/ttl  S'^ifti/  (Lontl.  ISfW):  and  G.  J.  BjBiOlui, 

The  Erujjftou  of  KraAatoa  ( IH«8). 

KrakeUf  a  fubulHUs  aninuil,  ftn-t  dewrtlied  liy 
ttiA  Noffw^ipaii  biiilio|i  PoatoppiidMi  in  17M,  luiil 
from  time  to  time  Hud  to  havQ  bem  ieen  in  tlie 
Norwp^an  xeas.  Its  bark  in  diMfllMd  as  altout  a 
mile  and  a  lialf  iti  rin-uinferonce  ;  it  risen  from  the 
sea  like  an  ij*liviiil,  >tM'ti  lu's  out  nwi.st  likf  arms, 
capable  of  dragging  down  the  largettt  tiUip»,  and 
when  it  Mnks  aptin  into  tlw  deep  causes  a  whirl- 
pool in  wtuoh  lairge  vemeli  are  uvolved  to  tlieir 
aeatraction.  It  makes  the  water*  round  it  thick 
and  turbid,  and  thns  h  able  to  devour  the  shoals 
of  fishes  that  swim  to  the  jdare  attracteil  by  tlie 
musky  scent.  Tlii>  f;u  t,  to;.'ftlier  with  itn  nnmoi- 
oils  arrnH,  iK»int  to  one  or  other  of  the  lar^^e 
class  of  cuttle  ti>lii  s  as  tin-  true  original  of  the 
Scandinavian  krakea.  Tlie  fable  of  the  krnken 
liaa  considnaUe  nankigy  to  the  more  recent  stories 
of  the  grant  nen-wtpentb  See  Jolu  GUmob's 
MoHtUn  ofth»Sm[\WI). 

Krameria.  See  Kattany  Root. 

Hranarh.  See  Cbamacil 

Krangiiii  u  r.  See  Cranoakokb. 

Krapotkin.  See  Kropotkine. 

KrasnOTOdsk*  a  Russian  railitaiy  station  and 
harbour,  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  Caspiaa  Sen»  in 
the  Transcaxpian  territory.    Pop.  427. 

Krasnoyarsk^  the  chief  town  of  tiic  Sil>erian 

fovernint'tit  of  Yeni»ei«k,  on  the  UpjH*r  Yenisei, 
70  miles  £.  from  Tomsk,  ia  the  centre  of  tho  ^Id- 
washings  of  the  province,  Vm.  (1871)  12^4; 
(1894)  17,IM. 

Kraraevski,    KrazinskI*    See  Pol.and 

(LiTUATCRE  I  IK). 

KranHe,  Karl  Christian  Frixdsich.  a  Ger- 
man philosouher,  born  6tb  May  1781  at  Eiienberg, 

studied  pliilosophy  at  Jena  under  f-'ichte  and 
Schelling,  i(utililiod  as  a  priviU  <lf»-ent  in  that  uni- 
versity m  1S()'2,  but  removed  in  iso.j  in  Hresiien, 
wliere  he  livcil  till  1HI3.  His  lennie<l  work  on  the 
dtx-trines  of  FreemiL>^onry  (1810),  advoc4iting  their 
rational  reform,  drew  uptm  him  the  resentment  of 
the  (jerman  P'reema.Hoii>.  After  re.siiling  for  a  time 
in  Berlin,  lecturing  in  the  univenity*  be  aettled 
in  Gottingen,  where  he  leefeond  on  all  Uie  branches 
of  philo.s()nhy  (1823-90),  and  drew  around  him  a 
nunilier  of  enthusiastic  disciple-s,  inelmling  the 
philoso|)hicfLl  jurist,  II.  Ahren.s.  He  never  ol»tained 
a  profe-stiorMhip,  notwithstanding  his  success  and 
popularity  as  a  doctnt,  his  incessant  industrv, 
and  the  vemtility  and  fertility  of  his  genioe.  In 
after  an  amelioration  in  hie  circnnutances,  he 
removed  to  Munich,  where  Baarler  befriended  Inni, 
but  Schelling  treated  him  with  coldness,  and  in  the 
midst  of  furllier  <lisii|>jinintmeuts  and  struggles,  he 
suildenlv  died  there  of  anoplexy,  27th  Sejilemher 
1832.  KrauM'  is  deHfrvc<ily  ranked  with  Kielite, 
Schellinu,  Uegelt  Uerhart,  and  Schopenhauer,  .-us 
one  of  the  masten  of  the  (ierman  philoHophieal 
movement  inangnmted  by  Kan  t.  U  is  earlier  works 
(1809-14)  are  written  in  an  elegant  and  flowing 
style,  but  ho  limited  the  circulation  and  popularity 
of  his  Inter  writin;?*  by  the  exee»ive  piiiism  of  hw 
(Jerman  t<  i  iiiiin  ili  i^'v ,  w  hich  escliewcil  all  forei;,»n 
terms  ami  revelled  in  the  most  elaborate  native 
comiwunds.  This  literary  idiosyncrasy  has  ma<le 
Krause  for  the  novice  the  most  unreadable  of  all 
philosophical  writers,  and  even  Zeller  declares  his 
Oemian  to  be  at  times  *  an  nnintelligible  to  Cer- 
mans  a*  If  It  were  Sanskrit.*  The  most  impular 
of  hi^  N\iilings  is  his  sketch  of  the  ideal  of 
Iliiiiiatiity  I  li>is  Vrhihi  thr  Mnis<-hhrit,  1H12).  His 
Fvsteiii  of  pliilo^ophy  is  e\]>ninided  in  various 
sket^^hes  anu  outlines  of  the  philosophical  scieuces 
(Logie,  18Q9,  1828;  Bthiea,  1811 ;  Thilo«iphy  of 


Right,  ISO.?,  1S28;  Sketch  of  tlie  Svstem  of  Thilo. 
sopliy,  1828),  and  most  fully  and  definitely  in  lii^ 
'Lectures  on  the  System  of  Philosophy' ( 1828)  and 
liis  'Lectures  on  the  Fundamental  Tnitlm  <»f 
Science' (1820).  Since  his  death  niaii.\  of  his%torka 
have  beoi  edited  by  Leonhanli,  Alirena,  Roiier, 
Wttnadie.  and  Hohlfeld.  The  Ideal  of  Hnmuntity 
has  been  summarily  renderpil  into  Spanish  {by  Del 
Kio,  1800)  and  Italian,  ami  an  English  trauAla- 
tion  by  Hastie  appeared  in  1890.  I'rofi^M.r 
Tiltcrghien  of  Brusseu  liaa  ably  sunimarised  and 
illustrateil  Krausc's  pbiloeophy  in  French.  Pro- 
fessor Flint  has  given  an  admirable  summary  of 
Krause's  philnsopny  of  hbtoi^  in  hi*  Pkiioeopkj/ 
of  Uittorjf,  and  Profoisor  Lonmer  abown  appraa** 
tiim  of  Kranee's  ))hilosophy  of  law  in  his  ItulAtrtee 
of  Lnir.  The  trau-Iation  of  PHeidcrer's /'/ii7ofj/»^  v 
of  liehyion  coiitiiiii'»  u  --ketch  of  Krause's  .\bsolute 
J'hilosophy  of  I{t  li;.i(iii.  I5iit  Krans«»"s  hyst«'ni  ot 
philosophy,  as  a  whole,  which,  its  regards  hi*  licw 
of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  (jikI,  be  called 
Panentheism  ('all -in -God'),  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Pantheism  of  the  other  schools  and  the  Dualism 
of  the  deistic  tradition,  has  not  yet  obtained 
adequate  expresi>ion  in  English.  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  followed 
Krause's  doctrines.  There  are  uiunogFapha  ia 
(Jerman  bv  iiohlfUd (187»k  Ptaekach  (1880).  nad 
Martin  (1881). 

Mreasote.  See  Crbasote. 

Kreatine.  See  Creatin. 

Krefeld*  one  of  the  must  iuportaat  SMmi- 
Haetnring  towns  ef  Germany,  stands  abont  4  mifas 

from  the  left  liank  of  the  iCliiiie  and  12  NW.  of 
Dii.ssehlorf.  It  owew  its  im].ortitiKe  to  the  setllp- 
ment  hero,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  of 
refu{^ees  from  Juliers  and  Berg,  and  the  ueigli- 
bonnng  countries,  com^ielle*!  to  leave  their  homes 
by  religious  persecutiou ;  they  established  tlte  silk 
and  velvet  manufactures  for  which  KrafcJd  is  now 
noted.  In  1885  the  number  of  looms  engased  in 
these  manufactures  was  20,837,  and  tho  value  of 
the  fabrics  exportetl  wa.s  npw arils  of  i'2,07.^,'XJO. 
Here  are  large  railway  rejmir  shops,  iron  loumiiies, 
and  works  for  making  machinery,  and  maun 
factures  of  chemicals,  soap,  spirits,  «S:c.  The  town 
{Mwsesses  a  technical  school  oi  weaving,  &c.  hfb 
( 1875 )  62,840  ;  ( 1886  )  90,2.18  ;  ( 181M» )  l(k'i,376. 

Kremrnchngt  a  town  of  Uussia  on  the 
DnifjH-r.  74  ndles  by  rail  S\V.  of  Pultowa.  Knmi 
17tl.">  to  1789  it  was  the  chief  town  «)f  New  Uussia; 
it  is  now  the  seat  of  great  iudustrial  activity, 
especially  in  wool,  timlier,  and  tuttarco,  and  of 
factories  for  agricultural  machines,  leather,  toliaccot 
candles,  &c.    Pop.  (187 1 )  30,472  i  ( 1887 )  57.878. 

Kremlin.  See  Moscow. 

Kremiilti«  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Bam.  lies  in  •  deep,  gloomy  vnlleijr, 
83  miles  N.  fram  Ilndapest  It  is  nunoos  for  ti* 
gold  and  silver  mines,  which,  however,  are  lcs» 
]iroductive  now  than  formerly,  and  its  mint.  I'^iw 
85.^0,  almost  entirely  of  German  ori^n. 

KrOMi  n  town  of  Loirar  Austria,  at  the  enn- 
flnence  of  the  river  Krems  wltli  the  Dannbe.  47 

miles  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  11.042. 

KrcillKt^r,  one  of  the  ]>rettiest  towns  of 
Mora\ia,  on  the  .March,  ,'V>  iriil<s  K.    li\   N.  of 

Hriinn.    It  is  the  summer  re*i<ietii  f  tin-  .Arrh- 

bishop  of  OlmQtz,  whose  fine  |>al.i.  r  contains  a 
picture-gftllerv,  a  numismatic  collection,  and  a 
library  of  37,000  volumes.  From  S9d  Norvember 
1848  to  7th  March  1848  tbm  town  wa»  the  sentef 
the  Austrian  Crmstitntional  Diet.   Pop.  18,8}8L 

Krenier-  from  the  cr"---  ilrru:)  furim  rlv  o^n 
spiciious  upon  it— is  a  small  copper  coin  still  in  nse 
in  Anstrin,  100  making  a  florin  or  gnlden  (aomiwd 
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valne,  Si.).  Till  1876  it  was  current  a.\mt  in 
mkuIktii  (fpnuanv  as  tlie  00th  nart  of  a  d^ulden 
(iwc  Floun).  Tue  kreawr  was  nret  coined  in  tlie 
I3tli  tmtmr,  is  Tynikt  and  vn»  origiually  of  silver. 

Krenznarh,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  dating 
fwui  tin*  Ktli  ctinturv,  on  the  Nahe,  35  miles  h^' 
mil  SSK.  of  Colileiiz.  h«  chief  manufactare  is 
cliauipagne,  its  principal  tra<le  in  wine  and  corn  ; 
but  it  in  iiuMt  n<ital)le  for  its  h&H  springB.  Tiie^e 
were  dixcoverctl  in  1478.  and,  being  serviceable  in 
scrofulous  and  other  aflectimM,  attnel  OVW  8000 
yrvAton  aanualJy.  Their  tenMntnre  rangea  hom 
theni  W*  to  KT  F.  INtpTTlBK)  19.344.  See 
Engelnuuin's  Waten of  Krewmaeh  {Lond.  1880). 

KrIeCMpiel  ('war-mme')  was  introduced  in 
18M  by  I<ieutenant  von  Keixzwitz  of  the  Prussian 
army,  aftt-r  f*ever:il  yearn  spent  in  perfecting; 
the  ^'aine  an  <>ri><iu;illy  (IpBi^ned  hy  1ih  father. 
It  Rihi'*  at  giving  intereiiting  repn'si-ntfilions  of 
military  mauteuvren  un  a  cuntoui-ed  map  of  sutfi- 
Ofaatlj  large  scale  to  stiow  ail  the  featOMB  «f  Uie 
growid,  aid  eaaUe  their  effect  for  eafw,  eom- 
inaad,  or  eonoMdnMBt  to  be  duly  allowed  for.  The 
troops  are  represented  by  metal  bh»ck»  cnU»ureil 
red  tor  one  player  and  blue  for  the  ntlior.  and  made 
to  tlie  Karae  scale  as  the  map.  (Im<-  ollicer  take-s 
e<immand  of  each  side,  asHisteii,  if  n»H;e»«*ary,  by 
Hubordiuat«  otlicers.  An  umpire,  with  generally 
two  awlstantB,  sujwriutends  the  giime.  A  '  general 
idea*  of  the  ntilifcarv  sitoation  is  indued  to  each 
•ido,  and  ooiitaiaa  whatever  informatioa  it  i»  con- 
•idered  probable  that  each  wooM  have  under  the 
cirrani-'t.inres.  A  •»pt^•illl  idea'  follows,  ^ving 
ftiirh  <l*-taili«  an  the  htrcii^'th  and  composition  of 
each  forc»_',  its  diHtributimi  jit  the  coiiuneiu'cnient 
of  the  game,  the  immixliate  object  in  view,  the 
date  and  hour  of  the  iina^aanr  time  at  which 
operations  commence,  and  any  mfonnatioD  aa  to 
too  enemy  which  may  be  in  the  poaseaaion  of  the 
oonmaiider-in-chief,  reprewnted  by  tlie  framer  of 
the  eeheme.  The  '  Hi>ecial  idea '  for  one  pUyer  will 
differ  from  that  for  lfi<<  otiier,  and  most  not  I»e  .'<«>eu 
by  bin*  The  wind,  weather,  state  of  tlie  country, 
&c.  are  usually  awuniod  to  be  aa  on  tha  day  of 
placing. 

Each  player  tlien  fnunee his  orders,  and  batrietiy 
held  to  them.  Three  eopiea  of  the  nia]>  ar<>  ^'<>ner- 
ally  used,  thongh  one  is  enough  if  the  |>lay<  i are 

Olify  allowed  accc<w  to  it  in  turn  wlicn  tln>  iitlicr's 
trooiw  are  wverol  up.  (Jn  '  re d  '  iiia|»,  if  tliriM-  aiv 
availntdi*.  only  hit  own  tnwpt*  art'  j<lio\vn,  until,  as 
the  game  progrcHMs*,  it  is  decided  by  the  umpire 
that  lie  could  8ee  .<^ome  of  *  blue's'  men.  when  pieces 
representing  those  only  which  are  so  seen  are  placed 
on  it.  '  It^'s*  map  is  similarly  treated,  Imt  on 
the  third,  or  umpire's  map.  1><>th  sides  are  com- 
pletely represented.  The  jiaim-  proceeds  by  moves, 
ea»'h  of  two  minutes'  imaginary  time,  the  s\nw  the 
different  arms  would  cover  in  that  time  at  ordinary 
man-bin;.'  rat<»  being  lai<l  down  on  a  wcale,  and 
thereby  iran-ferre^l  to  the  map.  The  player  points 
Mittbe  ilirt>ction  in  whleh  he  wishes  eaen  body  of 
■MB  moved,  and  the  assistant  ampire  than  maasnroa 
oir  the  distanee  and  places  them.  The  same  num- 
ber of  moves  V  given  Himultaneously  tolioth  players, 
and  the  nuinlNT  of  niov»»s  given  at  a  time  grow  le-w 
a^  they  conn-  n'-anT,  nntil  |K'rliapH  otdy  lialf  a  iri'ixc 
can  be  given,  or  tlie  <|iiestion  arii«e«  wliftbor  any 
advance  can  lie  made  <m  one  Hide  or  the  other.  Tht'« 
and  all  similar  ]M>int«  munt  either  be  decided  by  the 
anii'ire  fium  a  conitiduration  of  the  situation,  or  by 
*  throw  of  Um  die.  Kales  are  laid  down  for  tlie 
guidaaea  of  umphes ;  thus.  *  repulsed '  troops  cannot 

come  into  action  a^jain  for  ten  IninlIto•^  ( 11\  e  inox  e«4 ), 
'ilefeateii '  lroop-«  l  aiiiHit  lio  »mi  for  twenty  niiimti-?*, 
and  if  '  totally  «!>  f-  :it<  .|  '  are  removed  from  th<-  m  ip. 
YliS  victorioiis  side  loses  lialf  as  many  as  the  '  ro- 
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pulitoil '  or  '  defeated,*  and  one-third  as  many  ax  the 
'  totally  defeated '  troops.  If  the  die  is  useti  a  table 
of  ]MK<Mihility  decides  such  qneHtiouH  as  'can  guns 
(Mine  into  aitiin  iiiKler  infantry  lire,'  the  udds 
lR!ing.S:2  in  favour  of  the  inftuitry  at  o(>0  yanis; 
2  : 1  at  4<M»,  an<l  so  on.  These  inids  nls<o  determine 
the  loiw  ]»er  iMittalion  or  squadrcm  by  means  of 
another  table,  which  allota  certain  faces  of  tiw  die 
to  eitber  eoloor,  and  regolatea  the  loss  hs  propofftioD 
to  the  number  of  dote  on  the  fiftoe  whieh  turns  up. 
Thus,  in  a  question  where  the  o«lds  were  5  :  I 
against  're<l,  if  the  single  dot  tume<l  up,  'blue' 
would  be  '  ri  lail.Hrti '  with  alo».><  of  six  jier  butlalion  ; 
if  two,  three,  or  four  tlotf  turned  up,  '  red  '  wonhl  Ihj 
'defeated'  with  htnnen  of  eight,  nine,  or  eleven  per 
liattalion  ;  and  if  live  or  six  doti«  turned  up,  '  totally 
defeated '  with  losses  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  {n^ 
Ikattalion.  TaUes  ol  losses  from  artillery  lire  and 
infantry-  fire  at  various  ranges,  and  under  diflTerent 
coniliiions  are  aNo  uf<ed,  and  the  time  re<juired  for 
dextrin  ing  or  coii.-«tnKting  bri<lgo.<«.  <S.c.  laid  down. 

Intelligence  of  the  enemy,  if  hwu  hy  a  ^<Miut,  is 
obtained  from  the  umpire,  who  allows  himi>elf  to  he 
questioned,  but  frames  hiB  anHwem  in  aocordanoa 
with  what  the  scout  would  be  likely  to  know. 
(Jrdeis  sent  to  detaclied  bodies  of  troops  eannot 
take  effect  until  sufficient  time  has  ela]>M>d  for  sn 
orderly  to  reach  them  ;  and,  if  directed  to  go  acrofts 
country,  at  each  fence  the  ilie  must  be  thrown  to 
decide  whether  he  gcb*  over  without  a  fall.  Every- 
thing is  done  to  make  the  conditiont*  of  the  game 
similar  to  those  of  actual  warfare,  with  the  result 
that  tlio  playera  eannot  fail  to  realim)  the  valun  uf 
lime  in  military  opamtions,  the  ditftettlty  of  ascer- 
taining the  enemy  s  morements.  and  the  necessity 

for  clear  antl  definite  order>^.  TIh-  unipire  decider 
when  the  game  Mball  cea^e,  wliit  li  ;:cm  ially  when 
one  side  hiw  clearly  olituiuwl  the  iiia>ter  v  or  piined 
his  object.  See  Vernois,  The  TtKtical  War  (Jame 
( trans,  by  Maodonnell,  1084). 

Krilof*  Ivan  Andheevich.  the  La  Fontaine  of 
Russia,  was  bom  at  Mo»«ci)w,  February'  14,  17G8. 
the  son  of  a  i)ennih«.s  infantty  captain.  At  foiiitecii 
he  l(wt  bif«  father,  next  hlletl  for  nonie  time  a 
post  in  a  iMililic  office  at  St  I'elerMburg,  but  gave  it 
up  after  liis  mother's  deatli  in  1788,  to  try  in  turn 
writing  dramaa,  and  the  joint  edidng  and  publish- 
ing of  litoianr  magailnes.  For aomeyears he  found 
Hheher  at  via  eonntry  seats  of  ninoe  Bergius 
Calitzin,  SAMd  till  1M>4  om  bi^  secretary  M-lirn 
military'  gOTsmor  of  Livonia,  and  next  waiidei<d 
aiiiili-sjily  about  the  townw  of  l{u!<Nia,  findin;;  hiw 
anmsenient  in  card-pla.  ing.  Aliout  the  cloee  of 
the  year  1K05  at  Mumcow  he  showed  m>me  of  his 
fablew  to  the  iM>et  Diiiitrief,  who  printeti  them  in 
the  MoMCow  Sjurtiiior.  They  were  at  once  Huocess- 
ful,  and  thus  Krilof,  at  forty,  iound  in  what  his 
strength  real  ly  lay.  The  first  collectfon  of  his  fables 
(twenty-three  in  nundx'r)  appealed  in  lS(iO;  the 
!«<>cond,  containing  tw»'iit\ mie  njore,  in  iHll.  He 
retnrne<l  to  St  I'l  tei^luir;.'  in  Is'Hi.  ami  rsoon  after 
olttained  a  government  up)Hiintnienl  which  in  IVil 
he  exchanged  for  a  congenial  iM>«>t  in  the  Imperlsl 
Public  library  under  bis  friend  Olenine.  Uonoam 
were  now  showered  npon  Ms  bead ;  his  vests  glldeil 
peacefully  Awav;  ha  was  eomfortably  off,  and 
much  lieloTed  by  all  ranks  of  society,  no  les«  for 
hi"*  lviniI1ine>.M  and  jjimmI nai  un-  tliaii  for  hi-.  <  uie 
IcfwiievH  in  dresH,  bin  la/iin  --.  In.--  e\i'i  >-iM'  snmk- 
ing,  and  a  tlioiuand  amialde  e<'<«  iitii(  iti>">.  Mo 
died  Novemltcr  21,  1S44,  and  the  va«t  «iH>:itane- 
ons  concouPM'  aj,  bin  funeral  in  the  Ne*f»Ky  I'riv*- 
pect  showed  how  cloitely  he  luui  toudted  the 
jmpular  heart  of  Rnmla.    A  fine  hrnnse  statue  of 

llini  wiv*  ereeteil  in  the  <iniiiiii  r  <Iald<'n. 

Krilof  wax  carelejij*  of  fann',  i>ut  eould  not  lu-lp 
Ix'ing  a  ion!«ntnmate  arti-t.  jind  the  lloraiian 
cunota  /cUcitoi  is  one  of  the  moot  charactetuaw 
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marks  of  Iiia  vet^ifn-itioii.  His  slnc\v<l  Iiuinonr 
and  keen  tliougU  ^ctiiul  satire  are  all  Ids  own,  no 
len  than  that  insight  iHirn  of  syinnnthy  which  ha8 
Mven  such  reality  and  truth  to  bia  glimpses  of 
Rouian  men  and  manners.  His  slightest  fkbtos, 
however  light  and  merelv  humorous  theyjr  seem, 
ura  stamps  throughout  by  hroad  humanity  and 
intense  ;iltlimij,'li  eiili;;li(eii<'il  |iatrii)tisiii.  Vet  he 
is  never  dull  <»r  tciious,  ami  lus  moral  iiovor  lat  ks 
the  tiavinfj  ;.'i'ai'«  of  s|iniu,iri<4ty.  W  itljiil  lie  is  a 
genuine  fabulist,  with  rich  inea-surcof  that  f<lirewd- 
ne88  wrapnefl  in  Hiniplicity,  that  uenae  of  the  varied 
individnauty  veiled  in  tliie  dumbness  oi  the  hrute- 
world,  end  that  mealery  of  the  ait  of  eomf)reming 
the  Msentiala  (rf  *  etorA'  into  a  few  cnncifle  ana 
straightforward  lines,  which  luark  only  the  greatest 
maMtent  of  the  art- 

For  KriloF s  life  may  be  rcatl  the  merooira  in  Russian 
hy  PlettK'f  and  by  Gmt,  ami  the  sdiuimhle  sketch  pre- 
fixed by  the  Ut«  W.  R.  ti.  Kalstun  to  hiii  Kriiof  and  hit 
Fabln,  a  prose  tnuislatton ;  in  itH  first  edition  ( \i^'<A ),  of 
ninety-thrco  fables ;  in  its  fourth  ( 1883),  of  hfty-five  more. 
There  are  translations  into  French  verse  by  Charles 
Parfait(1867);  intoOrmsn  by  Ferdinand  Torncy  ( 1842). 
and  an  anonymous  la<iy  ( See  alKo  chap.  vi.  voL  1 
of  Sutherland  Edwards,  Tht  RuanoMt  at  Home  (1879). 

Krimmltschan*  a  town  of  Saxony,  45  miles 
8.  of  Lnipzig  by  rail,  manufacture  buckskin 
Mid  vicuna  wool,  machinery,  &c.  i'op.  (1873) 
17,705 ;  { 1885 )  19,755 ;  ( 189.-) )  23,.^ 

lirii.  a  diKger  or  poniard,  the  ontversal  weapon 
of  tho  tnbawGiati  of  the  Malayen  Arehipemgo. 


IbhyKiia 

It  i.M  maile  of  many  different  forms,  short  or  long, 
straight  or  erouketl.  The  hilt  and  ncahbard  are 
often  moch  ornamented.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear 
tlik  weapon,  and  those  of  high  rank  when  in  foil* 
drees  sometimes  carry  three  or  foar.  In  Java  women 
eonietiincH  wear  it. 

ILrilbiUU  See  Vishnu. 

■r^lienbnv*  iron -manufacturing  town  of 
Rhenish  I*russia,  4  miles  &  of  Ellwileia.  Pop. 
(1880)  83^;  (1890  )  8702. 

KrUBOfU  SeeSATCRN. 

Kronstadl  (Magyar  Bras9<f)t  an  important 
trading  and  iron-mannfacturing  town,  and  capital 

of  a  Ilnn^rian  county  in  the  extreme  south-east 
of  Transylvania ;  it  Ih  261  miles  SE.  of  Pesth  by 
rail,  n<'ar  the  ("ariiatiiians.  and  I8.'>0  fi  .  t  al»ove  the 
sea.  Till"  i«»p.  (.'J<i,7."<9  in  \s\h)\  ini  lu'h-H  Savons, 
Szekler,  Maj,'yars,  Roumanians,  (irecks,  Armenians, 
and  Gypeieai— For  the  Kussian  Kronstadt,  see 

CitOllSTADT. 

Kropotkine,PlINCBPBrBR,  Russian  Nihilist, 
was  iMirn  at  Moscow  in  1842,  of  one  of  the  noblest 
houses  iu  the  euijiire.  At  lift«en  ho  entere<l  the 
Corps  of  l*aj,'es  at  St  Petcrsburjj,  whither,  after  five 
yeari'  serviee  anil  exploration  in  Silieria,  he  returned 
in  1867  to  .study  inathenintics  for  four  years  at  the 
onivemity,  whilst  acting  as  secretary  to  the  (leo- 
sraplucal  Society.  In  1871  he  explored  the  glacial 
deposits  of  Finland  and  Sweden  :  in  1872,  whilst  on 
a  visit  to  Belgium  ami  Switzorlaml,  ho  as>iH  iafeil 
hiniHcIf  with  the  extreniest  sect  inn  uf  the  Inter- 
national. 'rwD  years  aflor  his  rfluin  to  llussia  ho 
was  arrested  (March  1874),  hut  in  July  1870  etlected 
his  eeeape  to  England.  Jrrom  Switnrland  ho  wea 


exjM  lli.'il  in  1881  ;  and  in  France  al  I.yoi>s  lie  wa^- 
coadeninetl  in  1883  to  live  years'  inipris<iniiieni.  He 
was  rele»u*ed,  liowever,  in  1886  aiid  retunietl  to  Eng- 
land. He  is  author  of  Parola  d'un  B/tvoUi  ( 1885 ), 
In  Russian  and  French  Prisons  (1867),  and  articles 
in  the  FortniaMly,  Nineteenth  Ce$Uiirfft  tho  Ene/f, 
Britanniea,  tne  present  work,  &c. 

Krttdener*  Barbara  Juliana  von,  a  loU* 
gions  enthusiast  and  writer,  daughter  of  Baron  von 
Vietioghoir,  was  bom  at  Riga  on  S9d  November 

1766.  Married  to  Baron  von  Kritdoner,  an  elderly 
Livonian  nobleman  who  was  Russian  aml>asj(ado*r 
at  Venice,  she  for  several  years  liveil  apart  imm 
her  husband  in  Riga,  St  Petersburg,  ami  Paris. 
In  IMKJslie  pHl)lishe<l  a  remarkable  novel,  Vnl^ne, 
edited  by  Sainte-Reuve  in  1H55,  suppnii«cd  to  )w 
partly  autobiographical.  It  was  aliout  this  time 
her  serious  feeiinge  were  tonclied  ond  lier  thoogbts 
turned  to  religion.  She  eune  in  eontoet  with  Jnttc- 
Stilling,  an<l  ultimately  gave  herself  np  tO  leu- 
giouH  mysticism  of  a  very  exaggeratwl  form.  She 
ap^teared  ax  a  prophetess  nml  tlie  ln'rabl  of  a  new 
religious  era,  hehl  religiou.s  meetings,  ami  taught 
and  preached  hei-self.  She  also  managed  to  impress 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia^  and  tiied,  bat  in 
vain,  to  win  over  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia.  Being 
obliged  to  vritbdraw  from  France  and  other  countries 
in  succession,  she  retired  to  her  paternal  estates 
near  Riga,  where  she  entt  ieil  into  relations  with 
the  Herrnhiit^T  or  Moravian  Brethren.  Died  De- 
cern In- r  2o.  INJ4.  See  Krug's  OonvertotioHS  with 
Madame  von  Khidener  (1818). 

■rAger,  S.  J.  Paul,  a  Sonth  AMeaa  etateeBMa 
of  Gennan  parentage,  was  born  at  Rastenbnrg  in 
'  1825,  and  liecanie  in  1872  a  nienil»er  of  the  Execu- 
:  tive  ('ouruil  of  the  Transvaal  (Soutli  African  Re- 
i  public),  of  whiqh  he  was  re-elect»Nl  pin'sident  for 
the  third  time  in  189,3.    On  the  breakiti';  out  of 
dissensions  between  the  Uitlandeni  and  tho  Itoers 
in  1800,  and  the  raid  of  Dr  Jameson  in  aid  of  tho 
former,  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  by  Prssi- 
dent  Krilger,  resulting  in  tho  cjiptuto  of  Jameson 
ami  his  700  men  ami  the  suj)pressif)n  of  tho  re- 
Injllion.    For  this  the  president  recciveil  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Gennan  emperor. 

Krommacher,  Friedricu  WiiaKUi.  n  Ger- 
man theologian,  bom  at  Miin-OD*RidBe  in  liM, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Rationalists.     Some  of   his  religious  writinp, 

particularly  on  the  histoiy  of  Solomon  and  Eltjah 
Vie  Tisliliitc,  have  aciiuirwl  a  great  jnipularity  not 
only  in  (Jermany,  but,  by  means  of  trausiaticms.  in 
Britain  and  America.  In  1843  he  was  calknl  to  a 
German  Reforn>ed  congregation  in  New  York,  but 
accepte<l  instead  of  it  a  call  to  Bremen  in  1847 ;  svb- 
sei|u<>ntly  be  was  ehaplain  to  the  Pmssian  eonrt  at 
Poisiiam.  He  die<l  on  10th  Deceml>er  1868.  See 
his  Autobiography  ( Ik-rlin,  1869),  and  the  f  tttfnS' 
'  friiii,'  riuifjni  (1889)  of  liia  brother,  Emil  Wilhelm. 
His  father.  Fr.  Adolf  Krummacher  (17(i8-1845), 
waa  the  author  of  the  weU-known  ParaUtn. 

HfPfy,  Alfred,  head  of  the  gigantic  iron  and 
steel  works  at  Essen  in  Pnissia,  was  born  in  humble 
ciniuuHtances  there  in  1812.  He  succeedeil  his 
father,  who  had  founde<l  a  small  inm  forge  there  in 
1810,  and  Utok  control  of  the  works  in  IH48,  when 
he  found  'three  workmen  and  more  debts  than 
fortune.'  Almost  rimnllaneonsiy  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Beasemer  eteel  proeeaa  in  1857  and 
the  use  of  the  steam-hammer  came  the  deniaMb 
from  artillerists  for  larger  giins.  and  from  railwaj 
comi>anies  and  sliipbuihlei-s  for  more  durable 
niiil'  iials  of  con-tniction.  Knipp  •■Htnbli>hed  nt 
E^s<.>ii  the  lirst  Befc»emer  steel  works  erectetl  in 
fJerniany,  and  the  first  forging  hammer  as  well. 
The  lirst  steel  gun  mannfactured  at  Essen  (1847) 
waa  »  3-ponnder  ranade-loadflir.  Kxwpf  showed  in 
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the  Tiitornational  Exbiliition  of  18.')1  a  6-poun(ler 
steel  ;:un.  To  Krapp  iin«l()iil)U'<ily  lielongs  tlie 
cie<lit  of  ititroiliicin}»  stool  as  a  matorial  fur  giui 
couMtructii>n,  Hn<l  uf  pioneering  that  material  for 
many  yean*  when  it  was  iliHregarded  by  the  Bovem- 
tiientii.  In  1862  he  exhibited  a  cnst-RteeT  block 
weighing  20  tons,  whteh  waa  designed  to  show 
what  the  Ejwen  works  were  eajuable  of  doing  in  the 
mannfacture  of  ordnance.  He  showed  a  {>iinilar 
l.l.K-k  at  I'arij*  of  r>i)  tons  (1867),  and  a  Mock  uf  r)2 
tons  at  N'ionna  in  1873.  At  ttio  I  MisKi-Moif  Kxhilii- 
tioij  of  lr<80  he  «howed  a  Ht«fl  j,'uii  t>f  lijO  tons 
weight,  being  the  fii^itto  domoni^tratc  the  poHKiliility 
of  prodaeiag  ft  piece  of  ordnance  of  such  enorniou» 
sIm.  The  nuurafaetors  of  eut-stwl  axle«  waa 
begun  in  1852,  and  of  tirea  from  nlid  forged  pieces 
in  1853.  The  snbsequent  history'  of  the  Eiwen  w()rk.<4 
is  an  epitome  of  the  reconls  of  the  Gennan  iron  and 
steel  UKlnstiv.  In  all  matters  of  tet'linioal  and 
inilnHtrial  development  Kinpn  took  a  lca«iing  part. 
He  acquired  larjje  mines  and  wdlieries,  and  every 
year  saw  additions  made  to  hiit  establishment  at 
Fhiwi  (q.v.).  The  works  cover  abont  1000  acres, 
and  ftbottfe  20^000  persons  find  tmjfkyumi  thani  in 
atl  de^artmenta.   Krupp  wis  a  man  of  nraeh  ded- 

fion  of  rhararter,  and  L'H'at  ]>''nctration.  Naturally 
(JerriiatiN'  nwfil  him  imicli,  and  wan  not  «lo\v  to 
ackiKiwlr. !;,'(■  Iicr  ol>li<;ationfl.  The  lat«  Enijieror 
William  frequenll)'  vi.Mit<Kl  him,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably to  this  circumstance  that  the  popular  ruiuoar 
of  Iiis  partnership  in  the  works  was  due.  Kmpp 
•applied  artillery  to  almost  every  government  in 
Earope,  and  was  the  recipient  of  many  foreign 
orders  and  decorations.  He  died  14th  July  1 887, 
and  sixty  thousand  pco|do  attended  his  Mineral. 
—  His  son,  Alfretl,  succee«led  a.s  hend  of  the  ^re«t 
liouie  at  I>i'*en  ;  and  under  him  wa.s  manufactured 
in  ISM^OO  the  l^ld  ton  gun  for  the  fortifications  of 
Cronstadt.  8ee  Cannoh;  and  A^fitd  Kr%g>p,  If 
lladeker  ( l!>i«en,  1888). 

MrusenHlcra*  Adam  John,  Baron  von.  n 
Rut<»ian  viiy(i;;er,  was  iMirn  8Lli  Noveniher  177i'  at 
Haggud  in  F.Hthonia.  After  serving  for  some  time 
in  the  Hritish  navy  he  was  comnuasioned  by  Alex- 
ander I.  of  Kunsia  'to  conimaiid  a  naval  expedition 
for  exploring  purpoeee  in  the  North  PadSe.  In  the 
ooarse  of  a  three  yearn*  voyage  ( 1803-6),  the  first 
made  ronnd  the  world  by  a  Ru9.<<ian  navigator,  he 
di»ci»veri  il  the  OrlotF  Islands,  anii  cxplore<l  the 
M.irrim  -.iH  and  Wa-'^liington  groujw,  the  we^^t  coast 
<>t  \'tv<i,  ilie  r()!L-<t  of  Saglmlien,  and  the  northern 
Kunle  inlands.  lint  lie  taili^l  in  the  second  object 
for  which  he  was  sent  out-  the  o|>ening  of  Runsian 
trade  with  Japan.  Ue  publiahed  an  aeoonnt  of  his 
voyage  (3  von.  Psterah.  18tO-19),  whidi  was  soon 
tnuislated  into  tlie  j>rinrijial  lan^ua;,'es  of  Eun>j)« 
(Eng.  e<l.  1M,{);  and  U>  tlii^  he  «ul)se<jiiently  a«lde«l 
Cotitrihutifins  to  the  H i/ilntyrnjihy  of  (he  Farljir 
(Jr.MH  ( I8iy ),  A  tlas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.,  with  Rcmril 
des  HydtvgniuhiquetlXtSl^ii ),  and  other 

work«(  on  the  same  subject.  KruseuHterii  died  in 
l->thonia  on  12th  August  1846.  See  Memoir  by 
IVrnhnrdi  (Eng.  trann.  by  Sir  John  BiMS,  1856). 

krylov.  See  Krii.of. 

kryolite,  or  Kryolith.  See  Cbtouti. 

Ktitaatriya*  See  Castr. 

Knban,  a  nverof  the  Caucasus  (q.v.),  and  the 
name  of  a  province. 

■Labial  Kban  (ealletl  by  the  Chinese  Clll- 
Tbu).  more  nroperlv  Kill'BlLAl  Khak.  the  Grand 
Khan  of  the  Mongols  and  emperor  of  China,  was  the 
crandson  of  Genshis  Khan  throngh  his  fourth  son 
Tnli.  During  the  reign  of  his  brother  Mangu 
(1251-00)  Kamai  completed  the  conqnent  of  tno 
northern  fhincM*  i'  Kin  )  empire  (iH'gun  by  <  ;en;,'lii'< » 
and  took  possession  of  north  China.  On  the  death 
ot  Ma^i  Knhlal  was  proelaimed  khakban  or 


]  Great  Khan,  lint  lin<l  a  formidable  rival  in  bis  own 
j  lirotlier  .Ariklaika,  and  after  he  had  soppre8«*ed  bini, 
in  Kaidu,  a  df.-.ei'iidant  of  (lengliis  klianV  third 
1  son  Ugliotai,  wlmstruggled  againut  Kuldai  tlirongh- 
out  the  whole  of  his  reign.  KuMai,  who  was  an 
able  and  energetic  prince,  adopted  the  Ciiineee  mode 
of  civilisation,  greatly  eineonni|{ed  men  of  letters, 
made  Buddhism  the  state  religion,  creating  the 
office  of  Great  Lama  in  Tiliet,  and  manifested  an 
enlightened  care  for  tlie  welfare  itf  hi.s  8ul»i<'ft>. 
Hut  be  wa.s  al.<*o  an  amliitimis  .-o\ereign  and  a  jiriiice 
who  loved  ma^^nificfmi',  H<;  overthrew  the  Sun;,' 
dyna^tty  of  southern  China,  compelled  Curea,  Cochin 
China  (Champa),  Burma  (Mien),  Java,  and  some 
Malabar  States  iit  India  to  acknowledge  bb  snpnni- 
acy.  An  attempttoinvade  Japan  ended  in  dinater. 
He  established  himself  at  Tatu  nr  Khan-lmligb 
(Camlwluc.  the  modern  Peking),  and  there  founded 
a  new  dynasty— that  of  Xm^u  tin'  lir-l  foreign 
race  of  king**  that  ever  ruled  in  China.  Including 
the  western  Mongol  states  of  the  CJohlon  Horde  on 
the  Volga  and  the  11  khans  in  Persia,  Kublai's 
dominions  extended  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  from  Corea  to  Asia 
Minor  and  the  confines  of  Hungary— an  extent 
of  territory  the  like  of  which  hiul  never  liefore, 
and  ha.H  never  since,  been  p>verned  by  any  one 
monarch  in  /XKia,  Tiif  sjilfiidour  and  iiomii  of  his 
court  iusidrcd  the  grapltic  pages  of  Slan-o  I'ldu 
(q.v.)— who  spent  some  time  at  the  re>id( ncc  of 
the  Mongol  emperor  of  China— and  at  a  lator  dato 
the  imagination  of  Coleridge.  See  Yule's  Marco 
Polo  ( 1875),  and  Howorth's  Hittmry  t^tkt  MoHgoU 
(part  L  1876). 

Hvdi  Behar.  See  Bihab. 

Knenen.  Abraham,  an  eminent  Dutch  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Haarlem,  Kith  Scptendter  1828, 
ttodied  at  Leyden,  and  l)ec4uue  at  the  close  of  1858 
an  ntra-onlinaiy,  in  18&5  an  ordinaiy  prafflisor 
there.  He  was  reetor  of  tlie  nniveraity,  iflSt-M. 
His  first  important  work  was  his  Historisrh  Critisch 
lhi(lrizi>tk  tiaar  het  Untstaan  cm  de  Vcrzainrlitiq  van 
(if  lioeken  <if.i  Oudtn  Vcrlmtds  (3  vols.  18tii  (m; 
trans,  in  part  by  Co\%nm,  1865),  which  had  a 

Scat  influence  on  Old  Testament  scholars  both  in 
ugland  and  Germany.  The  rosnit  of  the  critical 
moveneat  which  he  Inaugurated,  although  it  «M 
first  suggested  by  Graf,  liaa  been  to  entirely  re> 
construct  the  history  of  Israel,  the  priestly  code 
and  the  historical  iM)rtions  conneete<l  with  it  l)eing 
made  the  latest  element  in  the  Pentateuch.  This 
view  (it  ( Ud  Testament  criticism  has  since  l»ecn 
ma<li'  taniiliar  to  Englishmen  through  the  work  of 
Wcllliau-en  and  bis  disciple  Robertson  Smith,  and 
was  devekiped  further  IqrKuenen  in  his  best- known 
Ixmk,  Ik  OodmHmH  tarn  Itmd  M  den  Ondergantf 
van  licit  Joodachen  Staal  (18tJ9  70;  Eng.  trans. 
3  vols.  1873-75),  and  in  the  caiefnlly  revised  and 
considerably  fuller  secnnd  cditiDn  of  his  Vnderzock 
(the  Hexateuch,  188ij ;  the  Prufdietical  books, 
1889).  In  the  preface  to  the  latter  be  says :  'In 
setting  forth,  for  the  first  time,  the  complete  and 
systematic  critical  juatiticatiun  of  theGrafaan  hypo- 
thesis, I  am  no  longer  advocating  a  heresy,  but  am 
exponnding  the  received  view  of  European  critical 
sclinlarslii].,"  Other  works  of  Knencn's.  only  less 
iiiipnrtanl  than  these,  are  I>f  Prutdm  en  de  Profetie 
out/'  r  Isiittl  {  1S7.") ;  Eng.  trans.  1k77  )  and  .Sotiuual 
Kcltgtont  and  Univereal  Rdufwiu,  the  Uibbert 
Lectures  for  1882.  Bendes  these  Kuenen  made 
countless  contrihotioas  oa  biblical  qoestions  to  the 
learned  Jonmab,  cspeeiallv  tlie  well-known  Thm- 
loffisfh  Tijdtrhrifi,  establisfied  in  1867.  Kuenen  Ih?- 
yond  diiuTit  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Old  Testament 
I  I  111"  *  nt  his  tinie,  aii<l  on  liiin  metre  th.in  anv  otlier 
descended  Ewald's  mantle  of  critical  insisbt  and 
coBstniotlv*  ftUlllgr.  Bis  firm  grav  of  aistorleal 
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inetlio!  Rave  an  unusual  liiruHty  ami  force  to  his 
alignment,  and  enabled  liiiii  to  litiuj;  .ilnuyst  for  the 
(ii>t.  lime  till!  history  uf  Isi;u-1  into  lim-  with  tin- 
history  of  other  peoples  of  the  uiuient  world.  For, 
leaviti*^  the  special  supernatural  question  aride,  its 
<leveluuiueot  must  othwwiae  have  been  ctnuiie  and 
nonnai.  and  this  Knenen  was  the  fint  nlitorbtn 
coDcluMively  to  demonstrate.    Died  in  1891. 

KneU'LlIll^  a  great  mountain-chain  of  central 
Aaiat  which  forms  the  northern  wall  of  the  Tibetan 
|>laU)au,  aa  the  HimalayaM  do  the  Houthern.  Start- 
ing from  the  Parair  {>lat«an  (82*  E.  lon^.),  the 
Kueri  l^nn  extends  eastward  as  far  m  W  L.  lon>,'., 
forniitig  an  arc  to  the  uortli.  Tlie  entire  reKi'>ni 
which  varies  from  10()  to  l.Vt  inile;<  in  width,  is 
covered  with  »now,  and  in  many  places  with  gigantic 
giaeien.  Between  the  cliains  lie  narrow  vallcya 
of  m  vanr  ateep  indinatioii.  Stomia  of  aand  and  of 
•now,  often  of  ttotli  eommingled,  rage  violently  in 
winter.  The  peaks  of  this  region  meaxnre  from 
18.000  to  25,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  paraeH 
from  1.3,000  to  18,0(X)  feet.  These  mountains  were 
almost  unknown  until  the  exploratioua  of  the 
BuadMi  General  PijevaUd,  1879-m. 

KufiC  CoIll.«i  are  the  early  Moliiinimodan 
eoins  engrave*!  with  inscriptions  in  the  Kutic  or 
epigraph ic  Arabic  character,  as  distinguished  fnim 
the  Neakhi  or  onrrive  writing  (see  Arabia,  Vol.  1. 
pi.  807);  bat  the  term  is  often  applied  erropeously 
to  Arabic  coins  in  seneraL  In  the  early  years  of 
the  califate  the  gold  and  cop|M>r  coinage  of  the 
iJyzaiitine  eniperorx  and  the  silver  coina;;e  of  the 
Sa-sHftnians  were  uwd  and  iinitat4'il.  The  Arahic 
historians  refer  to  several  attempts  to  introduce  a 
distinctive  Muhammetlan  coina^^'e  prior  to  76  A.H.  ; 
Irat^  with  the  exception  of  u\  n  or  three  isolated 
•pedimm  in  tlie  Paris  Biblioth^ue  Natiooale,  on 
which  namismatists  are  not  agreed,  there  b  no 
numismatic  evidence  for  any  sucli  ex|>eriment8.  In 
70  and  77  A.M.  (695-96  A.  n.)"  the  Calif  '  A  lid -el. Mel  ik 
i'<siicd  ptld  rnitis  with  his  own  iniiige  instead  of 
that  of  tlie  |{y/iintine  emperor;  hut.  the  renresentn- 
tion  of  li\  iiiii  creatures  l»eing  opposed  to  tlie  law  of 
Mohaniined,  this  coinage  was  discontinneil,  and  a 
reformed  gold  currencgr*  engraved  solely  with  Kufic 
inflcripUona,  was  iBWunnitod  in  77  a.  h.  Tltis  was 
supplemented  with  a  niver  enrrency  on  dmihirlines 
ill  79  A. II.,  and  the  earliest  (Idlnl  copper  coin 
ujip'vireil  ill  80  A.  11.  The  pild  coin  was  calle<l  a 
ainiir  (from  the  denarius  t,  the  silver  a  dirhem 
<drachnia),  and  the  copper  a  fds  (foUis).  The 
lirst  weighed  on  the  average  65  pains  (roy,  '979 
fine,  or  ratlier  nore  than  oar  balf-sovereign ;  the 
dirhem  weighed  about  45  grains,  '970  fine,  or  rather 
more  than  our  sixpence,  but  was  much  larger  and 
thinner ;  the  weight  of  the  fels  was  irregular. 
The  earliest  coins  present  <  hierty  religious  formulas 
and  the  year  of  issue,  to  which  the  silver  and  some 
«»f  the  cop|>er  a»ldeil  the  name  of  the  mint-city. 
The  n  irni's  of  the  califs  first  appear  on  gold  and 
siKii  iiipler  the  'AbhAris;  bat  with  this  addition, 
and  MOiuetimes  tlie  oanca  «f  wmuom  aad  viiien;, 
the  gold  and  idlver  ennvney  m  the  Moelem  empire 
leniaincd  praetically  unchan^vd  until  the  4th  cen- 
tury of  the  11  e^;ira  (q.  v. ;  the  l(»tli  A.D.),  anrl  even 
then  the  hreak-up  of  tin"  <Mni>irf  of  tlie  califs  into 
uuiiierous  minor  dynasties  did  not  bring  witli  it  any 
more  serious  niodtficatioos  in  the  cnina;;e  than  the 
iatrodaetioa  of  the  names  of  princes  and  sult&ns 
and  some  variation  in  the  style  of  the  inscriptions. 
During  the  whole  of  this  {leriod  the  Arabic  char- 
acter on  the  coin*  is  still  almost  un!ven»ally  Kufic  ; 
but  ill  the  4th  r.  i  t  i  \  lof-al  peciiliiirities  Wgin  to 
ap|>oar,  and  vanmi-^  styles  are  developed,  which 
may  be  terme<l  tntnmtionnl  Kiijif.  Kxainples  of 
tJiese  are  seen  in  the  coinage  of  the  Ohaznavis  of 
2IortJi  w«Bt  India,  and  still  more  narked  in  tha 


issues  of  North  Africa  and  Spain,  such  n»  tlioM* 
of  the  1-^itimi  califs.  OecsMonal  idiosyncra>ie]«,  in 
the  iiitrodnction  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  images, 
and  even  of  the  ligui'es  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin, 
are  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  Mesopotamian  o^  n- 
asties  of  Turcoman  race  in  the  oth  century  of 
the  Hegira  ( 12tli  a.  d.  ),  which  also  present  beautiful 
examples  of  highly -decorative  transitional  Knfi& 
In  the  7th  centuf>'  (1.3th  a. P.)  the  Knfie  was 
generally  superwded  by  the  Neskhi  character 
thrimghout  the  coina^je  of  the  .Miiiiariime<lan  Morld, 
and  attained  it*  greatest  iiene<  tinn  on  tlic  currency 
of  the  dynasts  of  Grauada  and  Fez,  the  shahs  of 
Persia,  and  the  raleim  of  Odhl.  Monsol  and  San«> 
krit  inscriptiona  «!•  iaeorporated  wtth  Arabie  is 
the  le^nds  of  coins  strnek  bv  the  deaeendanta  of 
Genghis  Khan  in  Persia  and  the  Indian  kin^ 
KuKc  coins  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  his- 
torian, for  they  snpply  him  generally  with  the 
names  of  kings,  governors,  ana  califs,  and  tho.M> 
of  their  liege-lords,  heirs-apparent,  and  viziers,  and 
often  a  sliort  pedigree  of  their  ancestrj-,  together 
w  ith  the  city  where  they  struck  the  coins,  and  the 
year,  and  sometimes  even  the  month,  of  issa&  A 
complete  list  of  Mohammedan  coins  is  a  skeleton 
history  of  the  Moslem  empire  in  all  it.s  ramific.itions 
and  not  seldom  a  priiu-e  ur  dynafity  uukuuMU  to 
history  is  revealed  by  the  coins  alone. 

The  principal  modMB  authorities  on  the  mibject  are 
Soset,  El^meiU*  de  to  JFtrntmatitfue  Mutulmane  (1868); 
Hauvaire,  Alai'viawe  ptmr  terrir  d  Fhi$toirt  dc  la  A'uww- 

df$  khtUifra  OrinUaux  (1873);  Iatoix.  i  atnJornit  da 
M Winnie*  Mutulmanet  de  la  BmietUque  Kationale  (  toL 
i.  1887);  Stickel,  Jfandfiurh  tvrntorpfnlandi»rkfn  Afiinz- 
i-uiMfr  (187tt);  Si.  L*ne-l'oole,  Catalotfne  of  the  OrimuU 
and  Indian  Ooin$  in  the  Britith  Museum  { 12  vols.  187fr- 
90).  Calahgue  of  the  ifoAamsinlan  Coint  m  the  BodUimm 
( MML  Emam  U  Orfento/  Xwminudim  { 1874  aad  1W7  k 
CWsff  andJMUt.  M<ir  Mbm  AtMem 
R.  a.  Poole.  Catabtfrnt  9$  JUildew  CMl*  1m  tkt  MUUk 
Muteum  (1888);  sad  smag  oldsr  waring  Mandsa, 

Numitmatn  Orienfalia  (18iB;  and  asw  sd,  ISli, 

Fruchn.  //rrrtutto  ( 1825). 

Kapler.  rit.ANZ.  a  flerman  historian  of  art.  wa« 
Ismi  at  Stettin,  January  19,  1808,  studietl  at  Iterlin 
and  Heidell»erg.  and  in'l833  liecame  a  professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Art  and  a  docent  at  the  university 
of  Beriin.  He  died  March  18,  1858.  His  most 
valuable  work  is  a  Hmditiek  der  GttduekU  dif 
Mulcrei,  von  Konktantin  d.  Gr.  Ms  ««/  die  memtn 
Zcit  (2  vols.  18.T).  Of  this  the  part  relating  to 
Italian  ait  was  translate<i  by  the  Eiistlakfs  ( .">tb  etl. 
1H87I,  and  that  relating  to  the  Cennan.  Sj«.iii:>li. 
French,  and  Dutch  scliools  by  Hea<l.  Kw;,'1<ts 
other  principal  works  are  a  Iliindlmek  der  Kiintt- 
qeaehichU  (1841-42),  an  unfinished  GtadwJtU  dtr 
Jiaukmtt  (18B0-eO).  and  a  Life  of  Ft«derick  the 
Creat  (with  ill.  by  Menzel,  1840;  new  ed.  1SS7; 
Kng.  trans.  1843  and  1877).  He  b  also  favourably 
l.IH>^^n  as  a  poet  and  aa  the  antlior  ol  aeverd 
dramas. 

Kah«taoni«  Alpbnhorn.  or  Ai.phorn.  a 

simple  musical  instrament  made  of  wootl  or  baric 
witii  a  cupped  nionthpiece,  formerly  employed  by 

the  mountaineers  of  Sw  it/erlaml  uinl  nthcr  ( •mntrii-' 
to  convey  signals  or  alarms  in  war-time,  hut  now 
only  used  hy  cowherds — hence  the  name.  It  I* 
variously  made  fmm  .'i  feet  to  al>out  8  feet  long, 
nearly  straight,  curving  at  the  end,  and  widening 
into  a  bell,  and  hits  the  peculiarly  tender  sound 
produced  by  the  cupped  mouthpiece  in  oonjnnrtiea 
with  the  wooden  tube.  It  has  the  open  hannonirs 
of  the  tulte ;  and  its  melodies,  which  amons  tlie 
mountains  have  a  charm  all  their  own.  are  pTa\ed 
on  the  notes  C,  G,  C,  F..  O. — A  similar  instniment, 
called  Lure,  is  used  in  Sweiien,  ami  kindred  ones 
in  the  Himalayas  and  among  the  Indians  in  SoatJi 
America. 
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Knilenbnrff.  See  CrLKNHono. 
Kaka,  or  Kukawa.  SeeBoRNU. 

Ka*IUax  Klan*  a  aeerat  omiitMiti«m  ^ieh, 

wiid  Ut  have  1>eon  founded  in  i8(J6  at  Pulaski, 
Tenness^ee,  orifiiiiallv  f»T  purpoKes  of  atnupenient 
only,  soon  ilevelo|K><f  into  an  iMROciation  of  'rej;ii- 
lat<»n«,'  and  l»eeanie  notorious  for  the  lawletw  <leed« 
of  violence  ^^erfomied  in  its  name.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Ku-Klnx  in  the  oonthem  states  are  only  one 
iMtara  of  the  detemune<t  stra^le  to  withhold  from 
tlie  emancipated  slaves  the  right  of  voting.  The 
outmfjcs  and  mnrden*  which  convulsed  the  country 
in  lH(W-fi9  t'ndfil  in  tin;  c;illin<,'  out  nf  triMips  and 
tlie  fortiial  ilifbumlriii'nt  of  the  wtoicty  in  March  of 
tlic  l.'ittiT  yar;  Imi  its  name  and  often  itj*  liispuHfs 
were  used  fur  years  after  to  cover  the  violence  of 
poUtieaJ  desperadoea. 

Kst|A«  ft  town  of  Znnf^aria,  central  Asia, 
stands  on  ono  of  the  poat  hi>,'hway>>  Iwuling  fmin 
Cliina  to  \vcst  'I'ui  kf>taii,  and  on  the  IIL  This 
river  Hncs  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Tian-Shan 
Moantainsi,  an<i  flows  MMTlh  Itti  north-west  into 
Lak«  fialkliash,  after  •  coane  of  aboat  7fi<) 
tnilce.  Knlja  is  the  cM«f  town  of  a  fertile  diatrict 
that  prmliices  excellent  com,  rice,  cotton,  tobaceok 
wine,  and  fniits,  whiUt  its  pastures  support  lar;^ 
henls  of  hors<f«,  oaiiu'ln,  cattle,  auA  sheeji.  Tins 
district  (Kulja  or  Hi)  revolted  aj^'ainst  ("hina  in 
was  occiipieil  hy  Russia  in  1871,  Imt  ton  years 
later  restoreti  to  the  Chinese.  Hus^ia.  liowover, 
nlainetl  4.1o7  sq.  m.  of  the  western  part,  now  incor- 
MiBted  in  the  provinee  of  Semiryetcbenefc.  The 
Chineae  prorinoe  has  an  area  of  ra,lSO  eq.  n.  and 
a  population  of  70,000.  In  lS7fi  the  population  of 
the  entin-  |tro\iiici'  \vliil.'<t  in  Knj»»ian  nan<lH  was 
latt.OOO.  The  town  of  Kulja  lia.s  filH>ut  ]2,.VM), 
nioiitly  Cliinefe  inliahitants.  Now  Kulja,  25  niilcH 
to  the  west,  was  destroyed  by  the  relwls  in  1866; 

Kvifloa  to  tlint  date  U  lia^  7^000  inhabitaata. 
» Prae.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  Aagmt  ISM. 

Knlld*  a  villaf;e  <>f  Uolii  iui.i,  3  miles  NE.  of 
Tepliu,  was  the  scoir'  oI  a.  I.IikmIv  conllict  between 
t4ie  French  and  the  aiiiiii  i'ruiwians  and  Russians 
on  '20th  and  30th  August  lsl3.  The  F'rench.  nunt- 
lM>rinx  40,IXX)  men,  were  commanded  by  Ueneral 
Vandamme ;  the  Russians,  during  the  nrst  day's 
conflict,  were  15,000  strong,  and  were  comman  de<l 
by  (teneral  OMtonnann.  Duriiij^  the  ni;;lit  the 
latter  were  heavily  reinforcrti,  ami  on  tlio  ^tocond 
day  liarolay  «le  Tollv  amunieti  the  cotiinuLtul.  The 
result  wait  tlie  complete  wreck  of  the  French  army, 
tHiieh  lost  in  theae  two  days  little  short  of  20,000 
men  ;  Vandamme  capitulated  with  10,000  men. 

Kaltiir>luuB^.  He«  Germany. 

Mnoi.  next  to  Meshed  the  most  sacreil  city  of 
PenkTla  a  atnitBlingi  lialf'niined,  tminvitins 
town  on  the  eomnereiai  road  between  Ispahan  ana 

Tolioran.  Its  many  "-hrinc^  and  toinb-*  detlicated 
to  Mohanun«>dnn  (Shiiloi  >jLiiit>i.  ox]M^ciaIly  the 
reput»"<l  toinh  of  FiLtiiiiti,  t ho  daujjlitor  or  >i!4tor  ot 

Uie  great  imaiu  Riza,  aannally  attract  several 
tbooMDdBofirilgrinM.  Po|».ff»,QOa 

KnnnniOto',  n  town  on  the  west  cnivit  of  the 
island  uf  Kiu  !«tu,  Japan.     Pop.  ( 1805)  60,828. 

See  CiTMAiiTA. 

Knmann.  .i  ilistrlct  in  tin-  North  west  Pro- 
vinces of  India,  wiih  an  area  of  ~^nH\  .i|  m  It  hi-> 
cliiedy  on  the  south  sUtpe  of  tlio  11  irn.'\l;iyi\x.  luxl 
eomprises  a  number  of  summits  risinu  to  over 
90.000  feet  At  ihoir  foot  a  un  at  waterleM  forest. 
10  to  15  miles  in  breadth,  fill*  the  «HMtlJ  with 
wild  jnnele,  except  where  etearings  have  been  made 
Iqr  the  bul  tribes.  Mine;*  of  iron,  roppor.  and  load 
t,  bat  few  have  yet  been  worked  at  all.  There 
I  taporlaat  tea-gardcDS  in  the  district. 


Almora(q.v.)  is  the  administrative  headquaftem 
Pop.  (18U1 )  563,181,  nearly  all  lliiidua. 

KvHlHb  SeeKotmua. 

Kflmmol.  See  LiQUEL-R. 

Huumiuat.  See  Oranqe. 

Kiin<lnz«  a  ri%'er  and  state  of  Afghan  Tnrkestan. 

See  AniHANISTAN. 

Knnersdorf*  a  village  in  Fruwia,  4  miles  E. 
of  Frankfort-on-tlie  Oder,  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  luoet  remarkable  battles  of  the  Seven  Yean* 
War,  fongbt  on  ISth  Angnst  17W,  in  which  Frede* 
rick  the  Great  with  48,000  men,  after  gainine  a 
half  victory-,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  allied 
Kiissians  and  Auatriann,  7S,000  men  strong.  The 
I'nissian  Iohs  was  18,500  men,  with  almost  all  their 
artillorv  and  bagg^pe^  whUo  their  eppoaenta  lest 
16,000  men. 

Ktrngnr.  a  town  in  Bnala,  flOmflee  8BE.  fton 

Perm,    carries    on    tanning,    boot-naUng^  WBA 

tallfiw-lxiiling.    Population  M,8N2. 

KaiUg1Ulde«  St,  daughter  of  Count  Siegfried 
of  Luxembuis.  and  wife  ot  Dake  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  eiowoed  king  of  the  Germans  in  1002,  and 
emperor  in  1014.  According  to  legend,  she  vindi* 
cated  her  chastity  by  walking  barefoot  over  hot 
]^Inu;:ll^iia^«^».  After  her  huslwind's  death  in  1024 
H)ie  rotiiotl  into  the  c<mvent  of  Kaufungen,  near 
Ca-Hsel,  wliioh  she  had  founded,  and  lioro  «hc  die<l, 
3d  March  1030.  Pope  Innocent  llL  canonised  her 
in  I«a 

Klipfer-SChlofer,  one  of  the  jiorios  of  strata 
wliicli  make  up  tlio  'I>yas  ty|>o  of  the  Permian 
.Systenj  (<j.v.)  as  it  is  dovolo|>o<l  in  Ciormany.  The 
blnl  cousislM  of  black  bituminous  shale,  about  2 
feet  thick,  abundantlv  chargi^d  with  well-preserved 
remains  of  various  iish.  amiferons  leaves,  fruits. 
&c.  The  oreonic  remaine  are  abnndantlv  eoaled 
mad  even  replaced  by  copper  ore  (hence  tne  name 
of  the  bed),  which  has  oeen  extensively  worked 
along  the  HankN  of  the  Harz. 

Knr  or  liiira«  a  river  of  the  Caucasus  (q.v.). 

Klirani*  a  river  rising  in  Afghanistsn  near 

the  northern  end  of  the  western  Siilimati  range, 
and  tlowing  tlimugli  British  territoiy  into  the 
Indus  near  Isakhol.  Its  vall^jr  alfonla  a  famooa 
pass  into  Afglianistao. 

K wrdlBUm'  ( '  the  Coon^  of  the  Knnli  *).  an 

extoiDjivo  go<)graphical,  though  not  political,  region 
of  Aftia,  for  the  mo»»t  jmrt  iticlude<i  within  a  line 
ilrawn  from  Sivas  in  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Pinr- 
l>ekr,  Sniiiiianioh,  Korman»liah  and  I  rniia  (in 
Poi"sia),  Mount  Ararat,  and  Krzorflm,  back  to  Si^as. 
KiinliHtan  thus  Iwlunra  to  both  the  Turkiab  and 
I'or>ian  monarchies,  efiiefly  to  the  former,  and  con- 
tains about  80,000  so.  m.,  with  »  ptqmbitien  esti* 
mated  at  more  than  2|  millions,  thus  distribated>~ 
noarly  IJ  niilliont  in  'I'l-K.x,  :(Mi.fiO(»  |b  petsiat 
^."■.ixio  in  KnHsi.m  Ti an-  am  .c-jji,  ami  a1»ont  8000 
on  tlio  .\fgh!>iio  l'»M-ijin  frontier  ( traii«plaiitod 
thither  by  Nadir  Shah ).  The  Cfjuntry  embraces 
the  moontain-cliains  that  abut  n|>on  the  Armenian 
plateau  on  the  south,  and  upon  the  Iranian  plateaa 
on  the  east.  Thus  its  surface  ranges  from  oOQO  np 
to  15,000  feet  in  altitude.  Between  the  mountain- 
chains,  the  summitH  of  which  are  generally  densely 
wimmUhI,  lie  gra>-tv  jilato)iu>.  Nunionni"<  ri\fr-  fon-e 
thoir  way  throug^i  the  mountain-  at  rij:ht  anglot*  to 
tho  dirt'otions  of  their  main  axo5.  and  >:o  to  f^-o*!  tlie 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  chief  of  the<«o  tributaries 
are  the  t>xo  Znl»»,  the  Batman  xu,  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  Euphrates.  The  principal  pre* 
dttcts  nf  the  sdl  ana  of  native  Industry  are  wool, 
butter,  f«h«  op.  gum,  gall  nut",  liidc*.  r;»i«iii'«.  and 
toltacco,  winch  are  sold  out  of  Kurdish  districts 
to  the  annual  value  of  £110,00a  The  bulk  of  the 
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inhabitants  are  Kurds  ( the  ancient  Carduchi),  a  race 
partly  nomad  and  pantoml,  and  partly  »Pttte<t  and 
a^ricultiirul.  The  Kiml.s,  wlio  fpeuk  u  lii,n;:un^'L' 
called  Kernmnji.dciivcil  iroinaiM)]<l  l'cr>i<vn  liiiiloct,  i 
have  from  time  iiiiiiiemoiial  «UM)d  on  the  same  level 
of  civilisation.  They  are  prc<latory  and  impatient 
of  political  sabjcetion,  but  recogni»e  a  code  of  rude 
ehivdrooB  hoiioiir»  and  m  hospitable  and  bmve. 
Thej  live  under  tmxh  of  tlwir  own,  bat  an  nomin- 
ally Huliject  to  the  Porte  and  the  Shah  of  Persia 
rejijiectively.  Their  oripn  is  traced  buck  to  tlie 
Tiinmi.iii  (Jiitii  or  Kiinlu,  who  Mere  a  powerful 
jieople  ill  Assyrian  tiniest.  After  the  fall  of  Nineveh 
they  jiradually  Ix^canje  merged  in  the  Meties  and 
were  Aryaiiised.  Kunlistan,  having  be«n  ruled  6uc- 
eenaively  by  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  Parthianti, 
Saasaaiam,  and  Komans,  i»  exceedingly  rich  in 
antiqnarian  remains,  most  of  which  are  still  an- 
examined.  The  great  Saladin  was  of  Knniish 
Hoeiu.  In  18H0  an  extensive  Kurdish  rising'  a^Minst 
Pei^ia  took  iilai^i-,  aiMiaieiitly  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing in(le|»en(ience.  Ihe  inhahituuts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  peculiar  and  esoteric  sects,  and 
the  Nestoriana  (q.v.)»  profess  Mohammedanimn. 
They  have  craelly  plandered  and  slaughtered  their 
Armenian  neighljours.  The  chief  towns  are  Bitlis, 
Van,  Urufnia,  Diarbekr,  and  Kermanshah. 

See  Milling;,  n,  WUd  Life  amowi  Ihr.  Koords  (1870); 
T/eroh,  Fortchumjen  iibfr  du  Kurdcn  (St  Petersburg, 
1857-58);  Jal>a,  Reeueil  de  Noturg  rt  R-'rils  Kourdei 

il860) ;  and  Jaba's  Dictionnaire  Kurde-Franfaite,  with 
UMti's  valuable  preface  (  1879). 

KnrfUrHt.  See  Elector. 

Knrla-Mniia  Islands,  a  group  of  five 
islanfU,  i4it\tat<'d  21  miles  from  the  »outh  east  coast 
of  Arabia,  in  17' 30'  X.  lat.  and  56"  10'  E.  long.; 
area,  21  niile?< ;  iio[i.  'M.  Tlie  ancient  Insiihc 
Zenobii,  thev  were  ceded  to  England  in  1854  bv 
tlw  Imam  of  Muscat  On  one  of  them  i^  a  ttignai- 
ling  Nation  of  the  Eastern  Telegn^tbs  Company. 
CKuno  of  an  infMor  quality  is  obtained  from  them. 

Kliriles,  a  sparsely-populated  ;,'rnnp  of  islands, 
nuiiiltt-i in;.,'  twenty-six  in  all,  and  extending  like 
a  chain  fiom  the  southern  cape  of  Kamchatka  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Yezo  in  Janan,  to  which 
empire  they  belong,  treaty  made  with  Russia 

in  1876  tm  JraaiMM  nrrendered  claims  on  the 
eovtbem  part  m  Baghalien,  and  received  in  ex- 
clian-re  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the  Kuriles. 
'Fhe  larpe«t  islands  of  the  group  are  Iturup  and 
Knnashiri,  fre<iuenily  visited  by  seal-hunters.  A 
migratory  race  of  pit-dwoller«,  calling  tliemntdv  e-i 
KurieUky  Ainos,  and  numbering  about  sixty  mmls. 
is  found  on  the  islands,  the  remnant  of  a  people 
whteh  formerly  inhabited  Yezo  (see  l^rmuadUnu 
of  the  Asiatic  Societu  of  Ja/*an,  voL  z.  p.  190). 
With  the  exception  of  these  pit-dwellers  and  a  few 
Japanese  and  Aino  families  on  the  southern  isles, 
the  population  remains  in  this  misty  and  inhospit- 
able region  only  during  tha  eammer,  aa  long  aa  the 
fishing  oeation  lasts. 

Knrisches  HafT,  a  fresh-water  lagoon  of  East 

Pniasia,  exten<ling  til  miles  south  from  Memel  ; 
width  in  the  soulli,  28  miles  ;  average  width,  14 
miles.  It  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  the 
'Memel  De^,'  a  channel  al>out  500  yards  wide 
and  20  feet  deep.  The  spit  of  sand-dunes,  one  to 
two  miles  wide,  that  separates  it  from  tlia  Baltic, 
la  aneroaching  on  tlie  half  at  the  rate  of  fightiwn 
feet  annually. 

Knrland.  Bee  Courland. 

Karracil'ee  {KarocAi),  the  capital  of  Sind  and 
of  Kmrachee  dtsttiot,  and  the  chief  pwrt  of  entty 
for  the  Punjab,  stands  at  the  northeni  end  of  the 

great  Indus  delta,  and  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Beluchistan.  It  lu  a  terminus  of  the  Sind,  Punjab, 
■ad  IWhl  Railway,  and  la  use  miles  by  rail  (abovt  I 


half  that  distanoe  direct)  SW.  of  Delhi  Kunacbsa 
has  an  extensive  harbour,  sheltered  by  a  break- 

uatr-r  and  a  lony  reef,  at  the  extremitv  of  which  is 
I  a  lixed  light  120  feet  uliove  the  sea.  'I'lie  landing- 
place  is  on  Kianiari  iMlarul,  wliioli  is  roiin«  '  tinl  with 
the  town  by  the  Napier  mole,  3  mile^  long.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  great  harbour  improvements,  OOm- 

tletod  in  1873,  was  £400,000;  and  there  is  now  a 
iwest  depth  over  the  bar  of  20  feet  Kanaebee 
i^  a  mmlern  town,  and  it.-;  ]mblic  buildings  and 
churche-s  are  generally  uninteresting,  the  most 
attractive  being  the  Frere  municip«l  hall  (with  a 
library  and  museum),  named  after  sir  Bartle  Frere 
(q.v. ),  of  whom  there  is  alfio  a  statue  here.  To  the 
east  and  north  are  the  cantonments,  an«l,  close  by, 
a  public  garden  of  40  acres.  The  place  is  generally 
healthy,  and  not  ao  hot  as  the  inland  districts 
of  Bind ;  and  there  is  now  a  cnod  wster-supply. 
There  are  ironworks  and  severnl  larj^e  rott<in  j.n-^se^ 
in  the  town,  the  cotton  of  Sinti  and  the  Punjab 
formiiiLC  f>n  important  article  of  export.  The  piin- 
ciual  exportH,  however,  are  wheat  and  oil  see<ls. 
The  annual  trade  of  the  port  has  risen  to  a)K>ve 
ie7,O0O,00O;  the  inland  trade  extenda  to  Afghan* 
istaa  and  Beluchistan.  Ptop.  ( 1881 )  73,5M> ;  (1891 ) 
105,109,  with  the  cantonments. — Kurrachee  rfwfrtrl 
has  an  area  of  14,115  sn.  ni. ;  pop.  560,8S0,  mostly 
Mohammedans.  See  Haillie,  Xumukmt  Fmdt 
Present,  and  Future  { ISHO). 

ILnrskf  thechief  town  of  the  Russian  govemnMUt 
of  Kurrit,  818  miles  Iw  raU  &  by  VV.  of  Moscow 
and  914  NNB.  of  KidT.  The  chief  industry  is 

tanning;  blltaoap,  tobacco,  candles,  and  smrit!»are 
also  manufactured.  Knrnk  is  celebrateii  for  iu 
orchards,  and  has  an  oliservatoi v.  Pop.  ilSTI) 
.31,754;  (1897  )  52,908.  Near  the  town  a  fair  is 
held  after  EMtor,  when  more  than  £1,260,000 
worth  of  oommoditiea  are  disposed  of,  the  chief 
being  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fisbrics,  sugar,  tea, 
leather,  horsc«,  &c. — The  government  of  Kursk,  in 
the  middle  of  south  Hus-sia,  contains  IT.fKU  sq.  m., 
three-fourths  fertile  arable  land  (black  earth). 
Pop.  ( 1897  )  2,.'«)4,89.^  The  province  is  watered  by 
numerous  feeders  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don. 

MnrtZf  JoHANN  Heinrich,  theologian,  waslnm 
at  Montioie,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  13th  December 
1809,  ana  was  first  destined  fur  a  coniniercial  career, 
but  early  devoted  himself  to  the  ^tudy  of  tiieologj- 
at  Halle  and  llonn,  and  became  in  religious 
instructor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Mitau,  in  1850 
ordiuaiy  professor  of  Church  History'  (in  1859  of 
Ex«»Bsia)atDorMt.  He  retired  in  1870iand  thenea» 
forth  resided  at  Marbnrgtn  Germany.  Died  in  ISKk. 

His  writings  are  nunuTuus,  aiut  eoijie,  owing  to  their 
niefuhR'S8,  have  been  i  xci  cdiiiglv  |KHiular,  R^  tii»-  Lehrluck 
der  hrilicen  GcfchHhlr  ( ltv}:i ;' Kith  id.  l!S*4  i.  Chri*tL 
RfU'iiomlthre  [\^\  13th  ed.  IHi^Su  liiUudiC  '.fschirhte 
1,1  It  KrUiutrnitujen  (1847  ;  34th  cd.  1882),  and  A'-^u-.'  -ht 
Kiirh>n:,ctc/n'e/iU  (18.'52;  11th  td.  ISSf?).  His  noiks  in 
the  dapartiiit  nt  of  biblical  criticism  '.ncln  ie  /''i.'  .VcmoucA^ 
O/.fa-  (l)vJ2,i,  Bil'fl.  uyid  Aftioiwmie  {1642),  Lh<  /  inJirit 
der  Gtnmt  (1H4*!),  Zur  TheuloHf  dcr  J'talmen  (18»i.ti. 
and  csi)«;cially  0(»'-ftirhte  dr$  Ailru  JUmdrt  *  184^55) 
and  Erk'anni'j  dct  liricU  an  die  Htbi<it  r  tlS«3y). 

His  must  important  buok&,  however,  arv  tttote  devoted 
to  church  hi«t«r}',  his  Handbuch  der  aK'jtmeinen  Kirthrtf 
i/rtchichte  { lH5;{-06 ),  and  the  invaluable  manual,  LekHmch 
der  Kirchen'i'tchichU  fiir  Slvdirrmde  (1849;  9th  cd. 
18.^5 ).    Of  tlio  last  there  are  three  EngUah  traaaUtkHUk 

Kurumailv  a  ^n^«sion  station  of  the  London 
Mixsionnrv  Society  in  11- 1  huanaland,  almut  130 
mile**  N>V'.  from  '  Kimberloy.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  scene  of  the  laboure  of  Dr  Moflkt,  and 
there  Livingstone  also  labonred. 

Knsit  a  eonsldenilile  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
rises  in  the  Nepal  Himalayas,  to  the  north  wc^t  of 
Monut  £vereAt,  and  flows  generally  south,  in  a 
I  rapid  ttnuot  with  a  gnat  body  of  water,  to  tlM 
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main  river.  Its  length  is  about  325  miles,  and  it  is 
navigaMe,  aIthoni;h  with  dif}ioutt\ ,  liy  bonln  of  ten 
toiiii,  to  tlie  Nepaj  frontier.  IL:^  Wl  is  constantly 
shifting  to  the  westwartl,  and  its  floods  llAVe  tttraeil 
wide  tracts  into  sand  and  jangK 

Kvilcoqnlm.  Bee  Alaska. 

Hnstondjl.  or  more  properly  since  ISTs'  Con- 
STANZA,  a  ^cHjMirt  in  tfie  T>t)trndja,  Kouiimiiia, 
stands  on  the  lilack  St'fi,  Rt  the  end  of  Traj.iii  H 
wall  and  of  tlie  railway  to  Tcheraavoda  on  the 
Daanbc.  The  harboar  u  exposed :  hnt  com.  wool, 
esktle,  and  hides  are  espocted.  Pop.  COOO.  Not 
far  dietant  from  the  town  vm  Tonu,  the  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment. 

Kflstcnland.  See  G^rz. 

Hflstrillf  a  town  of  Prussia  and  a  fortrera  of 
the  flrat  luk,  is  aitualed  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
marshes  at  the  oonflneoee  of  tiie  Warthe  with  the 
Oder,  51  niihn  E.  of  Berlin  bv  rail.  It  wa^*  first 
fortifi«^l  in  1. '),■{.>— 1.3,  and  was  held  by  the  French 
from  1H(XJ  to  1M14.  Kiistrin  is  also  an  imjwrtant 
railway  centre.    Fop.  ( 1885)  15,105 ;  (18UU)  10,672. 

Katakiflt  or  Kotata  (the  aadeiit  Cotieenm), 
A  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  stands  70 
miles  8E.  of  Bmsa,  at  a  point  where  great  com- 
mercial highways  cross.  Its  inliabitants,  vaiiou.slv 
estimated  at  30,000  to  tiO.UOU,  caltivate  opium, 
tobacco,  com,  and  vegeteUe^  mod  mfoft  wool, 
mohair,  and  opium. 

Mntalfl.  See  Tbahscattcasia. 

Kntt^'nborg.  a  mininjj;-town  of  Bohemia,  185 
miles  by  rail  NNW.  of  Vienna.  Its  silver-minus 
were  worked  at  leiut  as  early  as  the  13th  century, 
and  the  lin>t  silver  grotchen  were  stniclc  here  about 
1300.  The  town  contains  a  Bomber  of  fine  old 
y^iiAimg^  uid  lias  miscellaneous  mannfoctore*. 
Close  ^  Is  an  Imperial  tobaeoo-factoiy,  with  2000 
hands.    Voy.  (IssO)  l.'?,154;  (IH«0)  13,501 

Matn'soff,  Michael  Ilarionovich,  Prince  of 
Smolensk,  a  Uussian  field-marshal,  waa  bora  I6tb 
fleptewbw  1746,  entered  the  Snmian  army  at  the 
m$fi  of  sixteen,  and  In  17M  beeniM  major-general. 
iTe  di«tinpiiHhe<l  him«<elf  in  the  !nu'kish  war,  and 
wiin  appolntt'd  in  IWi.')  to  the  command  of  the  fin«t 
army  coriwt  a^'ninst  the  Krencli.  He  \yi\^  .secoiid  in 
coniniaixl  of  ihe  allie<l  araiy  under  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Austerlitz.  In  1811-12  be  cum- 
maaded  the  Russian  army  in  the  war  against  tlie 
Turks.  In  1813,  notwitlmtanding  his  sdvaneed 
ajre,  be  soeeeeded  Barclay  de  Toiiy  as  oomraander- 
In-diief  of  the  amiy  against  the  French,  fought 
Nap«deon  olt^tinateiy  at  llonMlino  (q.v.),  and  oh- 
tnined  a  great  victory  over  I>a\oilt  and  Nev  at 
Siiiolenftk.  rnlNtoifin  llVrr  ami  Pence)  calls  hitn 
•  the  genin-*  of  KuKKia  and  of  the  war.'  He  died  ot 
Banzlan.  2sih  April  1813.  There  is  a  Life,  in 
yrenrli,  by  Michailovsky-Danielevsky  ( 1850). 

li  II  vera,  the  Hindu  Plutus,  or  god  of  wealth. 

liwnn<lo.  or  C'lio)>e.  ZAMBnL— The 
Jkuninyo  is  a  tributary  of  the  Conga 

Mwnn.  See  Coahza. 

Kmilll*  a  river  of  the  French  West  African 
CoiiMiy  Gaiioun,  rises  near  the  Lefimi,  and  reaches 
ibe  Atlnntk  north  of  Loanga 

KTanlting;  a  method  of  preserving  ships  from 
pr>' not  (q.v.),  by  injectin)^  into  the  pores  of  the 
w<><mI  a  solution  of  oonwive  sublimate,  wa«  in- 
vented bv  ■lolin  H.  Kvan  (bom  at  Dublin,  1774  ; 
dlndisKew  York.  1N.VI). 

KTMBlfCi  or  DiSTHKNB,  is  a  mineral  composed 
of  silicate  or  alnminn.  It  oeenis  in  long  prismatic 
Mflain  Mongiikg  to  the  trioUaie  nsteni.  The 
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mineral  is  Bometimes  colourless,  but  {a  usually  pale 
blue,  or  pale  blue  niixeil  with  white.  It  is  trans- 
parent or  translucent,  but  sometimes  opafjue,  owing 
to  the  jirescnce  of  impuritie»«.  The  faces  of  the 
prisms  show  different  Ut^^recs  of  hardne-ns  =  4J,  6) 
und  7  in  the  scale.  As  a  rock- former  it  occurs  in 
the  crystalline  schistose  rocks,  as  in  mica-schist, 
where  H  is  often  assoelated  with  staurolite  in 
gneiss,  granulite,  eclogite,  I've 

Kyle«  the  central  district  of  Ayrshire  (q.v.). 

Kyoto,  or  IftAKO^  for  over  a  thousand  years  the 
capiul  of  Japan  (q.v.L  is  sitnated  on  a  flat  plain 
about  26  miles  inland  nora  Osaka.  A  high  range 
of  hills  to  the  ea.st  separates  thin  jdain  from  I^ke 
Biwa,  ami  on  these  Rome  of  the  finest  tomples  con- 
nei  tt'il  wiili  tiie  I'ity  are  built.  The  citv  is  rect- 
angular in  form,  the  longer  streets  mnning  north 
and  south,  parallel  to  the  Kamo  River,  whicli  flows 
along  tbe  bese  of  the  ridge.  At  the  northern  end 
ai«  sitiiated.  In  an  eneJosnre,  the  plain  wooden 
buildings  where  the  emp<'rt»r8  of  .fajian  dwelt  so 
long  in  seclusion.  The  Honganji  temples  of  the 
Monto  sect  of  Hnddhists,  tine  stnirtiires  of  their 
kind  and  the  centre  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Japan, 
ri.^e  at  the  southern  end  of  the  city.  The  street*, 
though  narrow,  are  clean  and  attractive,  and  the 
whole  city  has  an  air  of  refinement  The 
•inging-girls  of  Kyoto  are  noted  for  their  graceful 
daaees.  The  pottery,  porcelain,  crapes,  velvets, 
•ad  broomles  of  Kyoto  urr  liiL-lilv  r-^teeme^l  ;  its 
embroideries,  enamels,  ami  itiluul  bronze  work,  are 
inarvelb  of  skilful  handicraft.    Pop.  ( lH«».->)  .HlH.'iSO. 

Ky'rie  EMI'SOII  (Gr.  Kurit  eUitan,  'Lord, 
have  mercy*),  a  form  of  prayer  which  occnrs  in  all 
the  ancient  Greek  litut;giea,  and  is  retained  in  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  masa.  It  follows  immediately 
after  the  introit,  tli<>  i>rie>t  ntid  the  server  saying 
alteiTiatelv  '  Kvrie  cli  isun  tlirice,  •Christe  eleison 
thrice,  arul  ii^^'iuii  '  Kyric  flci^on'  thrice;  the  liiplet.s 
ore  under»t<HHl  to  Ikj  addre«se<l  to  the  three  PerMns 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Greek  words  have  always  been 
left  nntnununted  in  the  Latin  litnigsr.  In  thrir 
translated  Ibrm  they  are  liuuwn  to  AvlniGsn  ebureh* 
men  an  the  'lesser  litnny,'  and  orrnr  in  the  order 
for  morning  and  evening  jirHyer,  and  also  in  the 
Litany  :  processional  litanies  in  the  early  church 
iK'-.'an  with  the  jdira^e,  and  sometimes  included  as 
many  as  a  hundreti  repetitiims.  The  First  Prayer> 
Istok'  of  lulwani  VI.  (1549)  retaineil  the  'lesser 
litany '  after  the  introit :  bat  in  15.'>2  it  was  em> 
bodied  in  the  abort  petition  that  follows  each  of 
the  commandments,  which  were  then  inserted  in 
the  coranmiiidn  oflice. 

Kyrle,  Joh.n  (1037-1724),  philantiiropl-it,  waa 
styieil  the  Man  of  Ross  by  Pope,  having  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  small  town  of  Ross, 
Hurefordslnre.  He  Rpent his timeandfortnnein build- 
ing churches  and  hospitals,  on  an  income  amount- 
ing to  l'rt(K>  a  year,  rope  celebrated  his  praises  in 
his  third  Mi  nt.'  Ktu'^ff,  .  nrid  \\  .uton  said  that  he 
denervoi  to  Ik-  celclirated  lievond  any  of  the  heroes 
of  I'indnr.  The  Kyrle  SfK-iely  is  a  misb'rn  asso- 
ciation named  after  him.  and  was  starttnl  by  .Miswes 
Miramlaand  Octavia  Hill  in  1875,  and  foiindeii  in 
1877  by  Prince  Leopold  and  otheis.  The  soeiebf 
seeks  to  bring  the  inllnetices  of  naturaJ  and  artlstie 
beauty  home  to  the  lives  of  the  peojde  by  mi-an^ 
of  the  decoration  of  workmen's  clnl»s.  of  hos]iital 
wanis,  and  of  dwi-liint:  house*;  by  the  enconnige- 
ment  of  window  ^ui'l-nint; ;  providing  concert*  for 
the  |»eople  ;  and  l>y  .st  .Miriiig  open  spaces,  both  in 
town  and  roontry.  to  be  Utid  out  as  publie  i 
See  an  nrtiele  in  0Mf  ITorvf^  1881. 

KjtluU*  See  Kattbau 
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the  twelfth  letter  in  our  alnha- 


Eilpr 
Ph. 


bet,  ii>  demanded  from  the  I'lioe 
nician  character  calle<l  the  'ox- 
goad,'  Utmed,  whence  the  Greek 
name  lambda  was  derived.  The 
letter  lamed  was  probably  a 
il«'gra<led  form  of  tho  Hiero- 
ulyjiliic  picture  of  a  recuiiil)erit 
liiiiiCKs,  froiii  wliicli  the  liiiid- 
Qoarters  have  disapjicanHl,  leavini^  two  straicht 
aam,  OM  of  which  represented  the  ontstretcned 
fora-paira  mmI  the  other  the  chest  (see  Alphabet  ). 
The  early  Greek  form  ^  passed  over  to  Italy,  where 
it  became  L.  Frrnn  ^,  throuch  the  intennediate 
stapp  I-,  the  Greeks  got  the  form  (s  (which  was 
traii-sriiittod  to  the  Kuiies),  aiul  thin  fmally 
became  A  in  the  (Jrcck  capitalH  and  K  in  tlic  niiims- 
cules.  Our  own  luimiAcule  form  1,  in  \shioli  tlie 
horizontal  hu  is  evanescent,  wa8  derived  from  the 
oM  Roman  cnrsive.  Tho  Roman  numeral  for  50 
WM  L,  but  this  It  not  the  letter  of  theeaiiie  fonn. 
bat  WM  obtained  fimn  the  weetani  fona  of  the 
Greek  letter  chi,  the  snceewty  sta^n  being  Xt  Y> 
4-,  X.       finally  L. 

The  lelUir  /  m  usually  t<>rine<l  a  '  liquid,' but  is 
more  correctly  designated  a«  n'trmit  jialat&l.'  It 
has  a  great  affinity  with  r,  tlu  [h  iunH  of  the 
▼ocal  ornns  for  forming  /  and  r  being  nearly  the 
aame.  u  aoonding  r  the  breath  escapes  over  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  while  for  I  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  iront  palate  or  the  base  of  the  gnnis, 
the  breath  escai)mg  ovt-r  tlic  two  xideH  of  tlie 
tongue,  and  the  NiliratiiiriH  of  tiio  Koft  lat<'ml  oflgcs 

t)rodncing  ulight  oM-illiilioiis  in  tlie  fon  e  of  the 
jreath,  whereiu*  in  the  caj*e  of  r  a  stronger  trill  is 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  tip  of  the  tongne. 
In  the  Bpaniflh  //,  the  Italian  gUt  and  in  the 
Bngliah  iroird  glory,  the  eontaet  wuh  tlie  palate  is 
nia3e  by  llie  middle  cf  the  toiigaa  inatead  of  Iqr  the 
tip. 

Owing  to  flio  affinity  between  /  and  r  they  are 
frequently  inl^Tcliaugwl.  In  some  ianguagej*  the 
aame  sign  wa.^^  u.>4t/d  tor  \nii\\  Honndfi,  in  otliera  either 
{  or  r  is  wanting.  The  old  £g>'ptians  seem  to  have 
made  no  distinction  lietween  tiie  two ;  in  old  Pali 
tlie  signs  were  interchanged  ;  the  Japanese  sign  for 
r  was  Dorrowed  from  a  cnaracter  which  represented 
/  in  Chinese ;  while  the  Polvne><ians  snlwtitnte  / 
for  r  in  foreign  wonU.  In  tluglish  a  Latin  r  has 
b<  i  oiin'  /  in  »nch  words  -.v^  /ilmn  {pninm),  tiirf/r 
{turtur),  purple  {purpura),  marUe  (marmor),  and 
fUgrim  (perctjnHUJi).  We  have  the  converse 
ehaagB  in  cA^pto*  from  eig>itmlm»f  and  lavender 
from  Imtndtitat  while  colonel  is  noir  pnmonnced 
eunuL 

The  letters  d  and  n  have  also  an  affinity  with  /. 
We  have  the  change  of  d  to  /  in  lacrumn  for 
dacruirut,  lingua  for  itinqua,  lapiltiis  from  l«j/iiln- 
Itu,  sella  fnm  st/iitln,  ullomior  from  adloouor.  In 
the  namerals  eleven  auu  tutltv  the  /  is  al»o 
beBeved  to  reprewnt  a  primitive  d.  We  find  the 
elumge  of  «  to  /  in  aaeUnt  fat  atuuUmtt  eoUegium 
for  eoHtegivm,  and  Btdogna  from  Bmemia. 

In  the  Bpelling  of  several  Engli-sb  words  the 
letter  /  has  fallen  out,  as  in  «ucA  and  eocA,  from 
tiia  old  Eqgliah  noUc  and  mk.  Though  pnaerved 


in  the  spelling,  it  ia  not  heard  in  the  words  a/itu, 

?alm,  ralm,  half,  would,  and  ahould.    A  final 

is  often  mute  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  as  in  a'  for 
all,  fa'  for  fall,  fit*  tor/uU.  In  modem  Frendi  it 
sometimes  fades  to  «,  as  in  aux  for  d  let^  du  for 
de  te,  chemux  for  ehevaU.  In  Italian  it  may 
Wconie  (,  as  in  piano  from  planum.  On  the  other 
baud,  /  is  intrusive  in  tcituUcuu  from  O.K.  trmdaxj, 
and  in  mt/rtle  from  mvrtus,  principle  from  y>n»/ri- 
pium,  and  participle  fmm  jHtrtictjnum.  I- mm  a 
false  analogy  with  uould  and  ahould,  where  the  /, 
derived  from  wHl  and  s/mll,  ia  radical,  it  haaernpt 
into  the  spelling,  though  not  into  the  prononeta- 
tion,  of  could,  which  is  the  past  tense  of  mn.  The 
M.E.  form  coude  has  no  /,  while  the  Dutch  iotuie 
and  the  (k-rnian  InntU*  ban pieaarved  the R  vhkh 
belonga  to  the  root. 

Iiailffer«  in  South  African  fampalgntng,  ia  a 
camp  made  by  a  ling  of  ox-wagons  aet  cloae 
together,  the  spaeM  beneath  being  filled  up  with 
the  baggage  of  the  company. 

LluUandt  or  Lolland,  a  Danish  island  in  the 
Baltic,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Great  Belt, 
36  miles  long  by  9  to  15  broad,  with  an  area  o< 
445  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  65,000.  The  aar> 
face  is  remarkably  flat,  and  the  soil  ezeeedinglj 
fmitfnl.  Forests  of  beech  and  oalc  cover  upwards 
of  5<)  sq.  m.  The  cajiitnl  is  Maiil*©  (pop.  2408); 
the  largest  town,  Nakskov  (pop.  5278),  with  a 
good  harbour  and  considerable  trade. 

Lttb'WBHa  tlie  famous  standard  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Oottsiautine,  designed  to  commemorate 

the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  which 
is  said  to  have  appear^  to  him  on  his  way  to 
atta*  k  Maxentius,  and  to  have  l>een  the  niovim: 
cause  of  his  amversion  to  Christianity.  It  was  a 
long  pike  or  lance,  with  a  short  transverse  bar  of 
woM  attached  near  its  extremity,  so  as  to  form 
aomething  like  a  eraaa.  On  the  point  of  the  lance 
vaa  a  golden  crown  aparkling  with  gema.  and  ia 
its  eenne  the  mysterious  monogram  of  the  cross 
anil  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ,  the 
letters  X  and  I'— (ireek  for  CH  and  Ifc— Ix'ini* 
comliirn-.l  (see  <  "KUSS,  Vol.  III.  p.  58*2).  Fr-n 
the  crossbeam  depended  a  square  purple  banner, 
and  surrounded  oy  a  rich  border  of  gold  em- 
broiderv.  The  cross  was  substituted  for  the 
eagle,  formerly  perched  on  the  Roman  standanii>, 
and  there  were  sometimes  other  emblems  of  the 
Saviour.  Between  the  crown  and  the  cross  wers 
heads  of  the  emperor  and  his  family,  and  some- 
times a  figure  of  (Jhrist  woven  in  gold.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  still  uiir-crtaiii,  'in  s]>iu-,' 
Gibbon,  'of  the  etlorts  of  the  critiot,  who 
inefTectnally  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek,  SpAui?>ii. 
Celtic,  Teatonic,  Illyiic,  Armenian,  &c.  (and,  he 
might  have  added,  Basque]  in  aearck  of  an 
mology.' 

Label*  See  Hekaldsy,  and  Cadexct. 

LablatA  (Lamiaeees  of  Lindley),  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  almeat  9B0O 
known  species,  mostly  nativea of  tern pe rate cHmatcik 
They  are  herbaceous,  or  more  rarely  half  shni'>1vv 
and  have  4-comered  stems  and  opposite  braachtai ; 
alM  oppoeite  leaveak  wilhool  attpnlaa^ 
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in  receptocloB  of  volatile  oil.   The  flowers  ftre  often 

in  cytnes  or  lica<ls,  or  in  wliorls,  or  soinctimes  boU- 
lary.  A  ^'eneml  charaotori.stic  of  tlu.H  unk'r  is*  an 
arxniatic  Iragrancc,  which  in  many  kikh-ji's  is  very 
agreeable,  and  makes  tbern  favourites  in  uur 
gwdaw}  Imt  MIM  are  weeds  with  an  unpleasant 
odiwr.  Mtiqr  aw  mttvM  of  Britain.  Some  are 
need  In  raedwine,  and  othen  In  eookery  for  ttmnm' 
in<:  Mint,  Mar  iff  ram,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  8*g6, 
lia^il,  Savory,  Thyme,  Horehoand,  Balm,  fM- 
chonli.  Gennandar,  Mid  DmmI  Nettle  •»  eaiMiiplaa 
of  this  order. 

Lablche,  Evokine  HASiir,  a  French  drtnatbt, 

was  liom  at  VurU,  5th  May  1815,  studied  at  the 
CoMefre  IlourUon,  and  next  travelle<l  in  Italy.  His 
first  liraiiiHiic  iii<'i'e  was  the  popular  farce  M.  de 
CoylUn  ( which  was  followwl  duriii^f  the  next 
forty  years  by  a  long  scries  of  over  a  ImiidrLHl 
comedies,  farces,  and  vaudevilles.  The»o  were 
all  niarketl  hy  rare  mastery  of  stai^re  technique 
despite  the  usual  droll  improbability  of  the  plots, 
intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  cri^p  and 
sparklinK  dialogue,  and  a  latnln^nt  humour  that 
\»  often  cau.Htic  hut  never  unkiiully.  He  collalwr- 
ftteil  at  one  time  or  another  with  CJondinet, 
I>eiaoour,  K.  L«-^ouve,  An)ner,  and  other  drama- 
tiata.  His  Fruicttc  (1846)  was  the  original  of 
*  Box  and  Cos.*  AauMag  tba  moe(  important  of 
lib  pieMi  ara  L$  Oiaamu  d»  FaOU  tPiuSie  (1861 ) ; 
J/Affairt  rie  la  Rue  de  Lourdne  ( 1857) ;  Le  Vojfafje 
de  M.  Pemchon  ( 1 8»M) ) ;  A«  PeJites  Oiaeaux  ( 1863 ) ; 
Ciltinnrt  Ir  liu  n  A  uii^  ( 186."? ) ;  La  CagnotU  ( l>m  ) ; 
Lf  it/uJi  lli  urtiix  des  Troijt  (1H70);  Dvit-on  it  dire 
(187.3);  Lrt  Trcnte  Millions  de  (iladiator  (187o); 
Le  Prix  Martin  ( 1876) ;  La  CU  ( 1877).  A  success- 
ful collection  of  his  pieces  appeared  under  the  title 
ThMin  LaUdU  (10  vols.  1879),  with  an  iatro- 
daetimi  hv  Aagiar.  LaUdia  waa  alaeted  to  tba 
Aradenqr  IB  NovtoilMr  1880^  and  di«d  S8d  Janoaiy 

1888. 

Lablachc*  Luini,  operatic  singer,  was  ban  in 
Naplea  on  dih  December  17M»  Ua  ^ar  waa  a 
F^nehman,  who  had  fled  from  Tarie  dnrinar  the 

horrnm  of  the  lU'volntion,  his  mother  an  Irish- 
woman.  Hi«  lin^t  eiiga^enienl  tv*  a  linjrer  wan  at 
th**  S.-in  ("arlino  Theatre  at  Naj)!*"*,  in  IHI'2.  He 
afterwanii*  sang  with  much  succc^is  at  Palermo 

I until  1820),  at  Milan,  Rome.  Turin,  and  Vienna; 
I  tba  laat>  named  city  a  medal  was  strock  in  bia 
hooonr.  From  1830  to  188S  he  aang  nearly  every 
winter  at  Paris,  and  annually  made  visita  to 
London,  St  Petersbnru,  and  various  eitiee  in 
i><>rinan}'.  In  London  lie  was  iM>rhapH  a  p'eatcr 
favourite  than  even  the  wonderful  (irisi.  LaMache 
died  at  Naples  on  '23d  January  1858.  IIi.s  voice,  a 
deep  baas,  baa  hardly  ever  been  e4]ualled  either  in 
Tolame  or  qnalitTsaad  his  acting,  particularly  in 
the  charaetem  of  ngarov  Don  Uartolot  Don  na- 
quale,  Ii«porello.  fte.,  waa  almeet  ae  remarkable 
tii><  Hinu'in;:.  He  giaT«  {natnetioB  la  singing  to 
t^ue«n  Vit'tona. 

Lab^nlaye.,  Edovakd  Rbk*  de,  a  distin- 
miihed  French  jurist,  was  bom  in  Paris  18th 
January  I  hi  I,  Wamo  an  Mlvnoate,  and  in  1849 

wa-^  ii|i[M)i!it<-.|  pntfevior  of  ('omjiarative  JuriMpru- 
deuce  in  the  (■ull«>ge  de  France.  His  moht  im- 
portant works  are  on  French  law,  and  a  Histoire 
ToUtiqu*  d«4  £UiU  r„ts,  16jeO-17Si*  (3  voIh.  1S.V>- 
68;  ethed.  1878).  Hu  also  edited  the  A'«>  «e  Uu 
CarmM  (1856-80).  and  ite  eoaeeseen,  the  JUvu$ 
l^gulatioH  (1870-78)  and  KtmvdU  Revue  Bii- 
//yriy-//-  (from  1877).  I^>Kiulaye  attaine<I  some 
di-Hnctn'ri  as  an  essayiNt  ami  ftory  writer  ;  some 
of  lii''  t;».l<"».  includin;^'  tin'  liuiinirnn-i  P'in.t  en 
Amtirtqut,  have  be*>n  translat<Mi  into  English.  He 
taolt  Up  a  eensiatently  moderate  position  in  politics, 
m4  iiiM0«a9,Maea  gained  the  enioity  of  extcemists 


on  both  sides.   He  was  eleeled  to  tba  National 

A!<seml)1vin  I871,and  in  ISTObeoaoMaUfeaanator. 

He  died  ''25t\i  .May  1883. 

Labour,  in  Political  Economy,  may  be  definctl 
as  effort  for  the  satisfving  of  human  needs.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  leading  /actors  in  production,  the  other 
two  being  land  (or  natural  ouiects)  and  capital; 
and  it  is  more  fundamental  than  capital,  which 
ori^nally  Ih  the  result  of  labour.  In  tlie  vont  circle 
of  induHtry  laliour  haj*  a  great  variety  of  functions, 
which  may  l)e  thus  cIa^5^i^R'd  :  ( 1 )  l*ro<lucing  of 
raw  materials,  as  in  mining  and  agriculture;  (2) 
manufaetoring  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  wend,  or 
transfomiation  of  raw  nateriala  into  objects  swrna* 
able  to  nan;  (S)  distiibntion,  or  transfermoe  of 
useful  ohjectA  from  one  place  to  another,  as  deter- 
mined  by  human  nepiU ;  (4)  personal  servioea 
rendered  ^)y       -irinns,  t*'ju'lier8,  &c. 

A  distinction  inisiht<sl  on  hy  manv  economists  is 
that  into  productive  and  unproiluctivo  lal>our. 
The  former  c«)nj*i«tJ«  of  those  Kin«l8  of  exertion 
which  pHKluce  utilities  enilxxlibd  in  natural  objects. 
Unproductive  Ubour,  like  that  of  the  musician, 
while  both  nsefhl  and  honoorable,  does  not  add  to 
the  material  wealth  of  the  community.  Though  it 
has  the  ap(HMirance  of  undervaluing  some  of  tlie 
highest  services  that  can  \te  rendered  to  tlio  com- 
munity, the  distinction  has  a  general  validity. 
LaWr  directlv  emplofod  iB  rendering  nAtond 
obieda  serviceaole  to  man  mav  in  the  language  oC 

CdHkal  economy  be  distinetivdyoalied  produettve. 
ut  in  onler  to  obviate  a  too  narrow  and  alistraet 
view  of  the  subject  it  is  hanllv  nei'ewiarj'  to  point 
out  that  tlie  lalwur  of  the  physn  iuii  or  icjicher  may 
be  indirectly  n>ost  priHiuctive,  irufniuch  as*  it  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  workman  hy  promoting 
his  health  and  intelligence.  And  apart  from  the 
special  services  rendered  by  great  teachers  an<l 
Mtiata,  and  which  cannot  be  measoied  in  material 
wealth,  thev  raise  the  [iretietal  level  of  prodnetiaa, 
and  even  o?  tnaterial  cix  ilisation,  by  in«|)lring  men 
with  tinor  ta.it<>H  and  higher  needs.  For  the  wants 
tn  wliicli  |ii<>diutive  lalMiur  ministers  van*'  at 
different  «tage«  of  Hocial  development,  and  grow 
more  refined  as  the  human  race  aavanc«*.H. 

The  social  and  legal  forms  in  which  labour  has 
ai>)>eared  have  also  raried  with  the  itrogreea  of 
civilisation.  In  the  early  stages  the  lauour  of  the 
chase,  fishing,  Ac.  was  performed  by  the  men. 
while  the  drudgery  «levolve<l  on  the  wmnen  and 
slaves.  Hut  at  that  stiigo  few  i»Ia\ts  cxi^lisl.  It 
was  not  till  the  agricult\irai  t»tago  «iis  i.'.irlii  d  thiit 
conqoering  trilx*?*  Mjiared  the  conquered  in  order  to 
ntiUw  their  services  an  workers.  Aselent dvUlsa* 
tion  waa  based  almost  entirely  on  ooni|nilMty 
labour.  The  pyramtds  and  otiier  great  works  of 
Kgypt  and  Habylonia  were  t»<»»ilde  only  becaase 
government--*  could  conniiiuiti  foictHl  lalmur  on  a 
ct)liivM;il  M-ale.    The  rii>>n-  (i'  VchquNi  societies 

of  <;rfece  and  liome  rt  p<tcd  un  the  Mime  luu«is. 

It  is  a  diHpnt4;d  question  how  far  free  labour  ex- 
ist^ in  the  early  Teutonic  settlements  of  England 
and  other  countrien.  The  question  is  evidently  one 
of  degree,  for  the  (.ermans  |Ki«<Bessed  slaves  long 
Itefore  the  great  emigrations  l>egan,  and  even  in 
F.n;;hinil  they  did  not  entinly  ext«'nninate  the 
luvtivew.  The  im-dicval  ltI^,'aIli•^alillU  of  >«M'icty, 
where  dehiiit<ly  const  it  ute<i,  ic^i.d  -.it.l.nn 
i.e.  the  maxs  of  the  workers  were  attucheii  to  llie 
soil,  and  rendered  Axed  eervir^«i  in  laltour.  in  kind, 
and  latterly  in  noaey.  While  the  condition  of 
serfdom  greatly  varied,  there  eaa  be  no  doabt  that 
its  tendency  was  to  «lepress  the  free  and  raitte  tlte 
servile  culiivators  Ut  something  like  a  common 
level.  The  free  worker*  of  the  town-  cir;,'iini«id 
themwlvi's  in  (iuihlH  (<j.v.).  In  the  ci>ur>c  of  the 
14th  centur^'  serfdom  liegan  to  pajw  awav  in  Enji- 
land,    ita  diaappeanuice  was  followed  by  enact- 
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nwite  for  the  re},'\i]ation  of  labour  in  tlic  interest  of 
the  ruling  claraes.  The  lirHt,  and  one  of  the  greutet^t, 
exanitiles  of  this  waa  the  Staiui»  €ff  Labaitrers  occa- 
RUNied  by  (be  MUdtgr  of  l»boar  «oiiMQoent  on  the 
Black  Dmtli.  tlw  mdn  objset  of  tnis  statute, 
which  was  pnmcHi  in  1340  nnd  was  repealed  only  in 
the  early  ye^rs  of  Eiizalx>th,  was  to  lix  the  amount 
of  \v,-i;,'OM  ;  and  it  was  siijiei-siHled  by  a  Statute  of 
Eli/abetb  whicli,  Inj-sides  onlaining  an  apprentice- 
•bip  of  seven  years,  eiiifM)wered  the  justices  in 

SMrter  MMaons  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  botb  in 
ubaadry  and  handicraftfl.  This  act  of  EUabeth 
was  not  replied  till  1814.  The  poor  Iftv  aMeted 
at  the  cloiie  of  ber  reign  in  1001  may  be  deNribed 
as  a  nietliod  of  anpplementiog  the  low  wage*  fixed 
by  the  justicee  (see  Poor  Laws). 

Towanl.H  the  tl(>f*e  of  the  ISth  ccntnrv  tlie  efTeot 
of  the  industrial  revolution  wa«  to  organise  labour 
in  large  factories  and  niinilar  underteMngs ;  Mid  in 
the  early  decedea  of  the  IWk  the  growing  ideas  of 
freedom  had  began  to  make  oMier  great  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  workers.  The  right  of  com- 
bination received  in  1824  was  nti!i»e<l  in  the  forma- 
tion of  trades-unions  and  co ojwrative  societies, 
and  the  admission  of  the  working-men  to  the 
francliisc  has  gi\'en  them  a  shore  in  the  ix>litical 
life  of  the  country.  Cbaoges  similar  to  Uiose  in 
England  bare  taken  plaee*  only  mnch  later,  in  the 
conntries  of  the  Enropeao  eoBwaaat.  Tlie emanci- 
pation of  aerieultnnu  labour  from  serfdom,  which 
was  enecte<rin  France  at  the  Rpvolution  of  17^^, 
wa<<  not  eoni]>leIed  in  central  Europe  till  1848,  and 
in  liiis-'ia  not  till  1861.  Laws  for  tlie  re<;nlation 
of  labour  are  now  intended  not  to  fix  wages  as 
formerly,  but  to  protect  tlie  weaker  ola-^s  of  workers. 
Such  are  the  Factory  Acts  iu  England,  which  also 
have  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  develoj>nieut 
abmad.  Efforts  for  the  international  onpuiisation 
of  labour  proceeding  from  socialism  have  been 
followed  by  the  jnt«mationaI  conference  for  the 
regulation  of  la!K»nr,  which  met  at  Berlin  in  1890. 

Another  great  rej<n]t  of  siHMal  evolution  in  the 
mont  advanced  countries  of  tlie  world  has  been  the 
more  or  lesH  consdoui  and  definite  constituting  of 
the  labouring  olaaa  as  a  eeparate  claaa,  with  interests 
at  Tariaaee  with  those  of  the  ponsesson  of  land  and 
capital.  The  f«olnti<m  of  the  questions  conneeted 
therewith  is  now  universally  re^'arded  as  the  most 
preftsing  duty  of  Htat<->*iiieii  and  economists  (see 
Socialism).  In  thin  connection  it  is  maintainoii 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  old  political  economy  that 
laboun  thna  narrowly  defined  as  the  attribute  of  a 
special  class,  is  the  source  and  measure  of  value. 
For  treatment  of  this  foilaciy,  see  Valub.  See  also 
Division  of  Labour. 

Se*  Professor  Thomld  Rogers'  Six  Centitrir*  of  Work 
and  Wtnift;  al.M>  nopular  edition,  Work  and  Woffts ;  and 
the  ciiR|<t<'r<<  on  labosr ill  tbeTanoat^jitsnaitiswwfes SB 

politicJiI  <  >.'if:iiiitiy. 

Lnboiir  l>ay  in  a  legal  holiday  fn  some  parts 
of  the  I  nileii  St.iUs,  as  in  New  York  (the  tinut 
Monday  in  Si'iitcriiher).  The  banks  and  govern- 
mmt  ottii'i-H  arc  closed,  lalKinr  in  siixiicndcd,  and 
the  lalKMir  organisations  para<le  the  streets  and 
hold  meetings.  In  Europe,  as  a  result  of  the 
Labour  ConMenee  at  Berlin  in  1880,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Cootiaent  the  1st  of  Bfay  waa  to  some 
extent  observed  as  a  lahonr  holiday. 

IiabQardaBnatot  Bertrand  Francois  MahA 
DK,  a  famous  French  naval  officer,  was  bom  Feb- 
ruary 11,  KiW,  at  St  Malo,  an<I  already  in  17'23was 
captain  in  the  naval  serviee  of  tlif  Kn  iu  ii  Indies. 
Next  year  lio  ^ii^tin;:uiT«tl••d  liirnself  w)  greatly  at  the 
capture  of  Mahe  on  the  Calahnr  coa>-t  that  he  was 
pwmitted  to  add  its  name  to  hi-*  own.  In  1734  he 
waa  appointed  governor  of  the  islands  lie  de  F^ce 
and  nMrboa,  ud  Ua  wise  maaaoiea  ero  kng  nade 


them  flourisliing  ccdoui'  s.  In  1740  lie  wft.s  given 
command  of  a  s^juadron  in  Flost  Indian  waters,  and 
during  the  next  Hve  years  he  indicted  great  loss 
upon  England.  In  Sqitember  1746  he  compelled 
Madiaa  to  capitulate,  bat  failed  to  push  Us  soceem 
in  conaidenaon  of  a  contribution  of  nine  million 
livres.  Accused  by  Dnpleix  of  betraying  the  in- 
terests of  the  coiiipaiiy,  he  retunicil  to  Paris  in 
174H,  where  he  languished  three  yeam  in  the 
Itastille,  but  was  set  free  and  declared  guiltless  in 
1752.  He  died  September  9,  nn^.  Like  most 
Frenchmen  lie  wroteiMnoiErM  ( 1750),  but  name 
best  survives  from  ite  mention  in  Faui  et  Vimmii. 
A  monument  was  erected  in  1859  at  Piort  Leiris 
on  the  lie  de  France. — His  grandson,  Bertrand 
Fran<,-ois  Mahu  de  Labourdonnats  (17^>&-1840J,  was 
a  faninus  cheM-playeri  aad  wrote  •  Ufa  of  hii 
grandfather  (182^). 

Labourers*  The  only  peculiar  laws  affecting 
lal>ourer8  are  where  they  come  within  the  dejK-rip- 
tion  of  'workmen'  given  in  the  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act,  1H75.  The  act  definen  'workman* 
as  'any  person  who,  being  a  labourer,  servant  in 
husbudiy.  joume^-maii»  artilloer,  haiMkraftftnuui, 
miner,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  mannal  labour, 
whekner  aader  the  age  cl  twenty-one  yedie  or 
above  that  ue,  ha»  entered  into  or  works  nhder  a 
contract  with  an  employer.'  The  act  provides  such 
lal">ur>  rH  a  sjH-edy,  ea-'v,  and  cheajf  mode  of  re- 
covering their  wages  when  the  amount  is  small,  and 
affords  masters  on  easv  method  of  coi  reeling  mis- 
dameanonrs  and  ill-bebaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen.  Labourers'  wages  are  prohibited  frooi 
being  paid  in  kind  or  with  goods  by  the  Truck  Act 
(q.T.).  Other  measures  afFccting  labourers  are  the 
Factory  Acts  (q. v.],  the  extension  of  tlie  fraiiolii^e 
(see  Parliament),  the  establishment  of  naiioual 
Education  (q.v.);  see  also  Allotmknts,  (Jang-s, 
Trade  UNIONS,  and  Maijteb  and  Servant.  An 
.\gricultural  Lahonrers'  Union  was  founded  in 
I842  by  Joseph  Arch  (q«v.Jk  Numbem  of  Irish 
laboarera  stDl  come  over  to  England  aad  Seoftlaiid 
'  at  harvest  time,  returning  again  when  har^'est 
is  enthni.  Italians  to  the  number  of  87.000 
annually  leave  their  homes  for  unskilltd  laLoiir 
(as  on  railway  laying)  in  Austria,  {■cruiaiiy,  and 
France.  A  prominent  feature  in  tlie  SiM-ial  r-<  <>ii<>iiiv 
of  several  Russian  provinces  (Samara,  Sarato^ 
YaroHlav,  Vyatka)  is  the  large  annual  mlgiatlM 
of  their  male  popnlatioo  to  work  in  moropopalooa 
centres  of  lUnMa  aa  smitha,  masons,  pbrterm, 
carpenters,  Iwatmen,  panleners,  tic.  For  ne^cription 
of  the  condition  of  Knglisli  a;,'rirultnral  lal¥>nrers, 
see  Inioks  by  .letrerics  (({.v.),  Heath's  J'.injltsh  Peas- 
antry ( 1874)  and  Peasant  Lift  in  the  West  Eng- 
land<  18W),  aad  Jenopp's  Anaiff  ( 1887 \. 

Labrador  is  the  north  eastern  peninsula  of  the 
North  .\iii.  iican  continent,  lying  between  Hudson 
Buy  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  coasts  were 

f rdbably  visited  by  the  Noraemen  about  the  year 
000;  they  were  again  ^hted  by  Cabot  la 
In  1600  a  Portngueae  navigator,  Cortereal,  seems 
to  have  visited  it  and  to  have  given  it  its  name, 
which  means  •labourers' laml.'  Lalirador  extends 
from  49'  t<i  63*  N.  lat.,  ami  from  .').">'  to  alMmt  79* 
W.  long.  The  great»-^t  hn-tli  t'voiii  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle  to  its  northern  cape,  W'oliitenhoime,  is 
1100  miles;  its  area,  420,tH>0  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  five 
times  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  The  AtEntie 
coast  is  stem  and  precipitous  ( lOOO  to  4000  fMl 
high),  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  deeply  in- 
dented >vith  narrow  fjords,  and  fringed  with  chains 
<if  KM  k\  i-lands.  "The  inm  r  parts  of  I.abradnr 
have  been  but  ver>'  imfM  rftrtly  exploreil  ;  tl»e 
greater  part  consists  of  a  plateau,  some  2(KX)  feet 
aliova  sea-level,  Md  mostly  covered  with  fine 
foffoat  tnei»  tm,  Urdiea,  «o.  NmiMrmiB  lak«b 
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fiuJwdiiig  Miataasini  ((j. v.),  also  exist  i(ilau«1,  and, 
euuneetiog  with  the  nvera,  afford  in  eurnmer  oon- 
tinaooB  waterwavs  for  great  distances.  The  only 
iuhabitaDto  of  Uiu  interior  pbtaM  are  Cree  Indira*, 
nomads.  There  are  nnnMnm*  rivers,  200  to  SOO 
miles  long  and  2  and  3  nUst  wide  at  tlu  ir  tiioutliM, 
tlowing  towanlfl  the  Atlantic  and  Umlwn  liay. 
The(trand  F"ji11k  arc  31fi  feet  in  pc'riunidioulrir  licijj'ht, 
bat  from  4  miles  aWvo  thii«,  to  the  8ea,  there  M  a 
magidficent,  almost  continuous  fall  of  2000  feet. 
TlMie  rivers  abound  in  fish,  enaeiallj  ealnon  and 
whitV'Aeh.  Hie  principal  rar-Dearing  animals  are 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  otters,  beavers, 
Ijmxes,  &e.  Of  the  mineral  resources  little  is 
known;  but  irun  and  Lal»mdorite  (4. v.)  are  cer- 
tainly altundant.  The  climate  on  the  coast  is  very 
rigorous,  owin^  mainly  to  the  ice-loilen  Arctic 
current  which  washes  the  nliores.  The  short 
three-months'  summer  is  marretl  by  IIm  VWanns 
of  nioaqaitoe*  and  blaek  flks.  TIm  mcaa  annual 
tempemtnre  at  the  mtsstonary  atations  varies 
from  22°  t..  28".  Tlie  winter  is  dnr,  hncing,  and 
#ro«ty.  The  jmrt  drnininftto  the  ot  Lawrence  1>o- 
longH  to  Quelwc,  and  forms  indeetl  the  larcor  part 
of  Qnelteo  province  ;  tiiat  draining  to  the  Atlantic 
belongs  (^mce  1809)  to  Newfoundland;  the  rest 
Is,  since  1895.  the  territory  of  Ungava.  The  great 
wealth  of  Labmdor  is  its  flsh — eod,  salmon, 
herrings,  and  tnmt.  As  many  as  30,000  iiaher- 
men  from  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  the  United 
St.\t<  s  \  i-it  itn  ti-liinu'  ^.Tiinndw  in  the  Hea»oii.  The 
Jiiinual  catch  i.i  \alLUNl  at  more  than  £1,inXI.(nk.i. 
Tliere  are  some  GOWJ  j'criiiaiii  nt  xetllerM,  K-kimo 
and  French  Aca^liann,  in  the  coa«t  rejnon,  collected 
chiefly  at  the  Moravian  miHHionary  ^taliouH — Nain 
(foonded  1770),  Okkak,  Hebron,  Hopedale,  &c 

Sie  A.  8.  Psokard  io  BuUrtin  of  ikt  Amerimn  Geo. 
Orapkieal  SodHy  (1887  and  1K88);  Hind,  Expiomtiunt 
of  the  Labrador  Pminula  (1863);  and  K.  F.  Holuio  in 
fr<K.  R^jy.  '-•.'-/.  .w.  (1888). 

Labradorite  is  one  of  the  groap  of  the 
Fehipars  (q.v.),  and  a  very  imuortant  rock- 
lonning  minmL  Thus,  it  is  a  principal  ingredient 
la  nanj  dioritee,  haaalts,  galibros,  and  andesitee. 
It  is  met  with  also  in  certAin  volcanic  tiitls  (  Etna). 
An  a  rule  it  is  colonrk*H*«  or  gray,  and  Hcldoni  trans- 
parents  Here  and  there  it  occuin  in  large  ma«»eH 
aMociated  with  SGhi8t4M>e  rockn,  an  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  This  mawive  kind  ( L.ahrador  stone) 
often  siiows  a  beaatifnl  play  of  rich  ootooii^  tattes 
a  iae  polish,  and  is  ent  into  nair>bona 

Labrida*.  See  Wmaml 

La  Brajtett.  Jban  OB.  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1640.  He  belonged  to  a  middtecla.<i8  family,  and 
was  educated  hy  the  Omt^irianM,  the  rivals  of  the 
Jesaits.  Aft«r  leaving  the  Oratory  he  wtin  ch(R«en 
to  aid  Uuv-iiict  in  e«lucAtin^'  the  dauphin,  and  in 
1673  wa«  appointed  treasurer  <if  France  for  the  city 
of  Caen,  a  post  which  he  resigned  through  disgust 
at  tiM  immtf  of  hb  foUow-otficiala.  He  beoante 
tator  to  the  Doe  do  Bonrbon,  the  srandson  of  the 
Oreat  Cnnd^.  and  snent  much  of  his  time  at  Fans 
and  Chantilly  with  the  Condt'>«,  from  whom  he 
reci'iv«'ii  ;i  pi'ii^i'iri  until  thi-  .l  ite  of  liin  death.  His 
Camctens  ap|H>are<l  in  I(>^H,  ran  through  eight 
editions  in  weven  veartt,  and  gained  for  its  anther 
a  host  of  impUcaUo  enemies  as  well  as  an  immense 
npntation.  The  book  conKtste<i  of  two  parts,  the 
000  haiac  a  tiaasladon  of  Theophrasius.  the  other 
a  eelleenott  of  maxims,  reflertinnn.  and  character- 
[iortmit«  of  the  men  and  wutn.-n  uf  tiio  time.  To 
Uie^  {"ortrait*  has  Imvti  maiiily  ijiK'  the  wide  and 
lasting;  pojiiilarity  of  the  < 'unift'if  x.  La  Bmycre, 
hb  editor  Walckenaer  has  tnily  said,  '  made  mirTors 
00  which  by  some  magic  property  the  refleoted 
iae«  of  a  whole  generation  of  men  and  women 
liaddiUyimpremad.'  BttterlyaMalM 


for  his  personal  satires,  La  Bmyire  found  a 
powerful  protectress  in  the  Dacheese  do  noarl>on, 
a  daughter  of  Lonb  XIV.,  who  is  eaidi  with  what 
truth  cannftt  ho  dotemiiiadf  to  liava  wned  hin  in 
the  eonnMMrition  of  the  later  alcetdiea  which  he 
embodie<i  in  hii<  work.  HLs  enendes,  headed  by 
Fontcnellc  ami  Tlmnut''  Comeille,  were  twice  ahle 
to  secure  his  rejection  when  he  tried  for  a  chair  in 
the  Academy.  In  1693,  however,  he  was  elected, 
his  success  being  greatlv  due  to  the  enei^gotle 
efforts  made  on  his  behalf  by  his  patroness, 
who  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  a  atnuagem  hy 
which  certain  Academicians  were  prevented  from 
voting  against  him.  La  Bnty^re — who  never 
marriinl — ilicd  on  May  11,  10!Xi,  his  death  lieirif.' 
caused  hy  a  ilccix'tion  of  tobacco  adminihterwl  tu 
him  hy  the  kiii}.''H  physician  with  the  view  of 
relieving  him  from  an  attack  of  apoplexv.  Reports 
that  he  nad  been  poisoned  by  his  enemies  were  at 
one  time  eunent»  out  have  rinoe  been  tfaoion^y 
disproved.  His  Dialog%m  mr  Is  QuUHam*  were 
issued  in  1699.  Tliey  were  directe*!  against 
F6nelon,  ami  show  none  of  the  literary  power  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Citrnrtt-m. 

Though  he  cannot  rank  with  Montaigne  or  Pas- 
cal, La  Bmycre  i^  a  moralbt  of  high  standing  and 
a  writer  of  the  higheat  exoellenoe.  Saiute-Beuve 
aOinned  that  hb  boolc  should  ho  at  the  hand  of 
evenr  anthor,  and  that  to  read  parts  of  it  daily 
wonid  be  no  less  helpful  to  every  critic  than  the 
.'ttndy  of  the  Iinitatin  to  every  one  of  a  tender 
and  devotional  spirit.  In  IiLh  ntyle  the  clearness, 
precision,  ami  cla.ssic  elegance  o\  the  I»«HiiK  XIV. 
men  are  united  with  a  pithiness,  a  fri'^hneMt  of 
phrase,  and  a  richness  of  colour  suggestive  of  the 
prose  of  a  later  epoch.  Like  moat  workeia  in 
apothegm  and  epigram,  he  ftdb  at  timea  into 
triteness  and  exaggeration ;  but  he  has  ningnlarly 
few  dull  pages.  His  book  b  built  on  no  regular 
plan,  and  to  this  It.s  pciuliar  charm  is  iu  no  small 
measure  due.  The  writer  |H'rpetnally  varies  hix 
subject  and  his  man?ier.  You  have  here  a  pregnant 
maxim,  a  clear-cut  epigram,  a  piquant  anecdote, 
an  cAd  tmth  reset  with  novel  felicity  of  phrase— 
here  a  paga  of  aente  ltterar>  criticism— a  bit 
of  dialogue  as  crisp  and  bri^^lit  as  the  telle  in  a 
sparkling  comedy— here  a  character  sk<>tch.  racy 
with  ironic  malice,  and  humour,  and  wit  -  tliere  a 
pamage  glowing  witli  a  somlire  rejao'^iil  imiigna- 
tion  which  proves  hi»w  deejdy  the  autliur  reHeiitetl 
hb  countrymen's  wron}^  A  great  writer  rather 
than  a  great  thinker,  his  insight  into  character  b 
shrewd  rather  than  profound.  It  has  been  truly 
remarked  by  Suanl  that,  while  Montaigne  has 
painted  man  as  he  is  in  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
La  Bruyi-re  Ikuh  only  paitite<l  fhi>  courtier,  lawyer, 
financier,  and  buunj'tni  of  the  days  of  Louis  XlV. 

The  best  edition  of  Ls  Bruyi^re  iti  tbkt  includMi  in 
the  *«rii>a  Lf»  Grand*  £crivaitu  dt  la  tivncr.  e^litt-d  hy 
G.  Servoi*  (.H  volit  1854-82);  a  rec«nt  Knghuh  tntnMs. 
tion  of  the  Varactfrr*  is  that  by  Helen  Stott  (18<JU). 
8o«  lSaint«-B*«vi'«  I'urtrail*  Littr'ntirta,  voL  L.and  the 
( xccllent  notice  hy  Suanl  pn-lixwl  t«  the  «><lition  of  IK\8. 

Labuan.  ft"  i-'  nid  .K»  sq.  m.  in  area,  lying  U 
miles  from  the  nutth  west  coa^t  nf  l!nrtn>o.  iWsides 
poHMO-xsing  a  giHMl  harlionr  (Victoiia),  it  has  an 
extensive  lied  uf  excellent  coal,  which  hai  been 
worked,  though  not  with  oommendal  eBeeesB. 
Labnan  b  an  active  market  lor  the  modoelB  of  the 
neighbooring  blamls  ( Borneo  and  tlie  Sulu  Archi- 
pelaeo) — sago,  edible  birds'-nests,  camphor,  gutta- 
pen  l  ,1.  india  ruhhi-r.  niftans.  pearls,  tortni-esheil. 
and  Im-.-swuk.  Sago  tlour  is  manufactunil.  .Averai.'rt 
value  iif  (vports.  t'S.'},H(K):  of  iiii|Mirt.s.  is|,(»«xt.  The 
bUnd  became  British  in  iMtt,  and  suire  1x90  is 
adminbtered  Wthe  liiiti^ii  North  lUimeo  Con* 
pan^  Pop.  6000.  mostly  Malays  and  ChiaeMb 
8ae  BBOoo  (Sir  Jambs). 
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Labarnnm  (CtftUm  Laburnum),  a  small  tre«, 

a  native  of  the  Alps  ami  dIIht  inonntAins  of  the 
Houth  of  Eiirnj>r,  iimcli  jil.int^'ii  in  »lini)»lK.'rie8  anil 
pleasure-^'njund.s  in  BriUiiii,  on  account  of  itn 
gloRsy  fc)liii4,'e  and  itH  lar;,'e  penijtilouH  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  prodaoed  in  great  abund- 
anoe  in  May  and  Jane.    It  is  often  mixed  with 

Unmoa  has  «  fine  «fr«el  In  favmimble  drenin- 

Htances  lalmrnntii  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
twenty  or  even  fortv  feet.  It  i«  very  hanly,  and 
nowhere  flonri.-«hp«  Wtter  than  in  thf  north  of 
Scotlaml.  It  \n  of  rapid  growth,  yet  itH  wikxI  is 
hard,  fine  j,Taine«l,  ami  verj'  heavy,  of  a  dark  lirown 
or  dark-ereen  colour,  and  moch  valued  for  cabinet- 
Mrork,  inlaying,  and  tumeiy«  tad  for  making  knife- 
luwdlM,  mnateal  instrammtiL  fte.  The  Vemitm. 
ImHc,  and  fMUttealarly  the  Metu,  are  muneooB  and 
poinniiou^,  cont4»ining  CytUinf.  an  omptic,  pnrjra- 
tive,  and  narcotic  principle.  Accidents  to  children 
from  eating  lahnnuiui  mm-iIw  arc  not  unfrconcnt  ; 
but  to  hares  and  raldtit-t  laliurnuni  wholcHonio 
foo^I.  A  fine  variety  of  laburnum,  called  Scotch 
Labarnam,  by  some  botMiista  regarded  M  «  dia* 
tiaek  ipeciae  (a  a/jpf«iMk   dlrtiDgniM  bgr  toMdar 


leaves  and  darker  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced later  in  the  aeaiion  than  tboee  of  the  common 
or  English  labumara.  The  fonn  known  as  Adam's 
Laburnum  (C.  L.  utiuini),  now  ecfwiiainally  seen 

ill  British  ganlens,  oripnated  in  the  Janfin  des 

Plantcs  at  Pari.-*,  alniut  IH40,  and  ia  peculiar  in 

I>roducing  the  ordinary  Jiowfrs  of  the  cuiiiinon 
ahurnuin  and  tho*«c  of  anoilu-r  s|it'cit"<  {<'.  j,ui-- 
pureiu)  in  an  irregular  and  iiidiiH;rinnnat«  way 
over  it«  branches.  The  peculiarity  is  considered  to 
be  the  result  of  gnftiDg  or  boddtng  the  one  qiecies 
on  the  other. 

Labyrintht  the  name  of  some  cdoliratcd  1>uild- 
in;,'"»  of  antiquity,  con!<i»tirifr  tif  a  ncrifs  of  intricate 
chanilMTs  or  p;is>4;iL't'-,.  ( )f  th«'sc  tln'  iiio-^t  ci  lr- 
Itrated  were  the  Ilj,'yptian,  the  Cretan,  and  the 
Samian.  The  Egyptian  was  visited  by  Herodotus 
and  Strain*,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  containing  3U(X}  chambers.  It  was 
boUt  on  the  sbora  of  Lake  Mwris,  and  its  founda- 
tions were  diseorered  by  Lepnins  (see  FayyOm). 
The  Prctnn  labyrinth  wan  snppoi«ed  to  have  l>ecn 
built  by  Dii'daliis  for  King  Minon.  to  contain  the 
Minotaur.  Thf  onl\  inoil''  of  limling  the  w.-ty  out 
of  it  wjis  by  meanHof  a  hank  or  hkein  of  linen  threail, 
which  gave  the  clue  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Minotaur. 
The  Sainien  labyrinth  wm  constmoted  in  (he  age 


of  Polycrates  (540  B.C.).  Other  inferior  labyrintlis 
existed  at  Naunlia,  at  Sipontum  in  Italy,  at  Val 
d'lspica  in  Sicil}',  and  el.Hcwhcte  ;  an<l  the  name 
of  labyrinth  wa.s  applied  to  the  Bul'tcrraneous 
chamlMTH  of  the  tomb  of  Por^ena,  sui>]Mi>e«l  to  l>e 
that  now  existine  as  the  Poggio  Gazella,  near 
Chiusi.  Labyrinths  called  mazeci  were  at  one  time 
fashionable  in  gaidenioiBi  being  imitattona*  bgr 
hedges  or  lMMden,cfllitCra(ia;  the  beet  Imnni 
in  Diodeni  timea  ie  the  Mmn  at  Hamptom  Ooait 


An  ancient  story  told  in  Fabyan's  ChronieUt  > 
in  Higden  and  other  early  historians,  and  bliadlj 
followed  by  their  successors,  makes  a  mase  at 
Woodstock  the  scene  of  Omen  Eleaiier'a  apo- 
cryphal vengeance  upon  FIrfr  Bonnwid. 

LabyrintiiodontSt  Stegocephali,  a  race 
of  extinct  Amphibians,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Pemitan,  Carboniferoas,  and  Triamie 

strata.    Many  of 
them  were  giants 
compared  with  our 
modem  amphibi- 
ans,  from  which 
they  also  ditfered 
markedly  in  poe- 
seminff  an  annap 
tare  of  bony  plates 
in  varions  degrees 
of  coinpleteness. 
The  order  inrlmlrs 
numeroiiH  gcm-ra, 
some  of  tilt'  sala 
niander  type, 
otlierslilublcsflikc  Transverse  section  of  a  Tooth  ut 
snakes,  and  lead-     MaMbidonaawnu  pyaatom^  sa- 
ing  on    to  the    Initd  (eUsr  Owea), 
modem  Chilians. 

Tlie  name  Labyrinthodont  refers  to  the  maxy 

pattern  cxhihiteil  on  a  transverse  section  of  the 
teeth  of  some  genera.  S«iine  of  these  ancient  forms 
were  probably  re«iHinsible  for  fi>oti'rint-<  in  the 
rocks  which  used  to  be  plocetl  to  the  credit  of  a 
more  or  less  mythical  animal,  Cheirothenunu  tSee 
Tejctbook  of  PaUjsotUalogii  by  Miebolson  and  Lydelu 
ker(Edhi.  1890). 

Lac,  best  known  in  the  form  of  sbell-lae.  Is  a 
coloured  resinous  sulistanco  of  great  importance  ia 
the  arts.  It  is  produced  by  a  small  insect — firaai 
Ath  to  t«|th  of  an  inch  in  length— called  Coettu 
tarra  {Carfrn'a  farm  of  Signoret ),  l>e!ongiiig  to  the 
sul)  order  Homoptera  id  the  Heniiptcra.  or  Hug-. 
I>ac  is  liiund  in  Imlia,  Ihirma,  Si;im,  China,  and  in 
some  <if  the  i^liiiuU  of  the  Ka--<tern  At<  liip«'lago. 
The  lac-insect  lives  ujkui  the  young  branches  of 
many  ditlerent  species  of  trees,  bst  the  l>e>t  lac 
is  collected  from  two  or  three  epedes  of  hg, 
ZizijphHt  and  BmUafiwuhm. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched  they  emwl 
almut  in  searrh  of  sappy  twigs.  To  tliese  they  fix 
themselvc«i  by  their  prolMiscideft,  antl  inimtHliafely 
licgin  to  form  their  lac  cells  or  cocoons.  These 
Imve  one  anal  apertnre  and  tw'O  others  for  the 
atlmission  of  air,  and  in  their  cocoons  the  insects 
remain  in  a  lethargic  state  for  two  Mid  a  half 
months.    The  females,  which  greatly 
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the  nalMt  never  leava  the  spot  to  which  they 
fttfeaeli  themselireB,  bal  the  males  escape  by  a 
ventml  opening  in  the  cocoorL  After  inii)r^piatioii 
llie  feiuole  feefls  vorarioualy  on  the  ^uice  of  the 
twi^  to  wlii  Ii  if  if*  WxM,  incroasea  in  ww,  ami 
cnntinuei<  to  lonu  lac.  The  lac  surrounds  all  parts 
of  the  insect  except  the  moiUli  and  the  three  apfr- 
tares  already  mentione^l.  When  the  yonng  are 
perfectly  formed  they  issue  1>y  the  anal  openins  in 
the  lao  Inonutetion.  Naturalists  are  divided  in 
opinioii  SB  to  whether  the  lee  is  secreted  by  the 
insert  itself,  or  whether  it  is  nut  merely  the  resin 
ous  juice  of  the  trees  altered  io  character  by  the 
in-<ei'X  while  makiiig  its  iNUMt«i%  er  jnefe after  it  is 
raa«le. 

The  appearance  of  the  incruKtAtion  varies.  It 
of  tea  takes  the  form  of  coalesced  rounded  pro- 
miaeneeSi  at  some  places  sarmnndinf;,  at  otiiers 
MBtleied  over,  the  branches ;  but  in  other  mRtAnees 
it  looks,  superficially,  more  like  a  thkk,  inc^'ukr 
outer  layer  of  bark  rooghened  on  the  saiikoe.  The 
iucnistation  is  cellular,  each  osU  indieatinK  the 
position  iif  the  insect  which  formed  it.  Stui:- 
trtr  in  the  name  piven  to  It  when  the  incnist&tiou 
i-*  Mtill  ftttAched  to  the  twip*,  which  are  iwnally  cut 
into  pieces  from  tiiree  to  six  inch«»  htn^.  The 
Dext  step  is  to  remove  the  lac  by  a  roller  moving 
ott  a  platform,  the  detached  fragmente  being  after- 
tntrds  placed  in  tabs  of  water,  tmi  heeteo  by  pestles 
or  trodden  by  men.  It  is  now  in  the  state  of  aeed- 
tar.  The  water  left  in  the  tubs  is  coloured  rei]  by 
the  bodies  of  the  inserts,  and,  after  thin  waf<  r  io 
evaporaieil,  tiie  nni  HiilMtance  is  made  int^i  ctii\e?t, 
forming  tlie  lac  ilye  of  ciiiiiMierce  (see  I)YKIN(;). 
After  drying  the  W.!  lac  is  melted  in  cyluidrical 
cotton  baus  bef(m>  charcoal  fties,  and,  hy  twistin;; 
the  hegs,  lofeed  through  the  pores  of  the  cloth.  It 
drope  mto  lfaogh««,  and  is  either  allowed  to  npreml 
out  itoelf,  or  is  spread  by  a  strip  of  leaf  upon  a 
roller,  into  a  thin  sheet.  'After  tiie  impurities  are 
)iroken  out,  the  lUkes  are  parked  in  lui;:^,  (omiing 
the  tMl-laeot  commerce.  Anotlior  form  in  button- 
Itir,  which  is  ma«le  by  lettiri„'  il  '  iielt«*l  lae  drop 
into  rounded  piec^  from  I-I4  inches  iu  diameter. 

In  India  a  good  deal  has  be«n  done  in  theenltiva- 
t&OB  of  ke  I9  teanqmtiqg  the  encrusted  branches 
to  suitable  forasts  ahont  a  fortnight  before  the 
yoong  insects  bejpn  to  move  about.  The  twigs 
witli  the  insects  in  the  larval  state  are  tied  on 
branches  of  tree^  vlii  )i  havn  l>cen  Mslected  for  the 
rearing  of  future  l>r<»<ii|H.  The  inland  tnule  for  the 
year  1888  was  valued  at  101  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Lae  has  many  industrial  applications.  Shell  lac 
TanUeb  ia  more  extensively  employed  than  nnv 
ttther  s|iirit  varnish.  One  variety  of  it  is  Fiencli 
Plalfadi(q.v.)forlimtltQre(eeeabioLAcqintR).  Lac 
applied  as  an  alcoholic  solution  uscmI  tostifTen  the 
calico  frante  of  t>i  Ik  hats  (see  Mvr).  Tn  fme  sealing- 
wax  it  is  the  mo-'t  itiii«>rtarii  1  ri  _  r.  <l  i.  I)  1 .  :ind  either 
alone  or  mixed  wiili  oilier  tMHiiH^  it  lumis  u  jjihmI 
Cement  (q.  v.).  FenM)nal  ornaments,  sucli  chaiiK* 
and  bracelet!*,  are  largely  mnile  of  lac  in  India, 
and,  when  mixe<l  with  sulphur  and  some  oolunring 
BMiter*  it  is  osed  there  for  ooatinjr  wooden  toys. 
Another  mixture  of  lae  with  vermflinn,  cloMly  re- 
M*mbling  ml  flealin|;-wax  in  apiiearanee,  ih  aiiplieil 
by  the  ChineM^  to  tne  surface  ocooratiim  of  iioxes, 
trays,  rtv^en,  and  other  small  articlen. 

Lac,  or  LarU,  from  a  Sanskrit  word  nip.min^; 
'one  tnndted  thoosand.'  is  generally  einploved  in 

Iiidt.i  to  indicate  100,000  rn|>ees,  the  nominal  value 
of  »  hich  in  £IO,(«iO  or  WS.WKi ;  but  in  consequence 
of  Uie  dep!<'<  i.iM'm  in  tir    1 1  ae of  allver  tM  toal 

valui  in  only  Li^Ui^i  or  ^O.oOO. 

Larrndtvea  (Sansk.  Laktha  [hrijm,  'the 
Tlnndre'l  1  hciii>*,niil  IhIhikIh  * ),  a  group  of  fun  1 1<  ' n 
coral  islands  in  the  Arabian  Sua,  between  lu  and 


14*  N.  lat.,  and  about  2(X)  miles  W.  of  the  Mala- 
bar coast.  Area,  744  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  (1891)  14,44a 
They  are  low  and  flat,  and  all  bat  two  are  com> 
paratively  barren.    The  eoeoa-nvt  is  the  chief 

plant,  and  coir  (cocoa-nut  fibre)  the  staple  pro- 
duct. Tliis  and  jaggery,  cocoa-nuts,  copra,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  cowrie^*  are  carried  over  t<i  the  mainland 
by  tiiC  men,  who  are  lirave  and  skilful  sailorw. 
'I*he  number  of  hirjie  Ixiat^i  owned  in  the  iHlaiidK  is 
IM,  of  Btnall  crftit  719 ;  the  annual  exports  average 
about  £17,000.  The  group  was  disoo\'ered  by  Vasco 
daGam&in  i48tt.  The  northern  isUnds  are  attached 
to  the  Madras  district  of  South  Kanam;  the  i«s« 
heloiip  to  the  rajah  of  Cannanore,  but  since  1877 
have  been  administered  by  the  collector  of  Malatmr. 
The  jM'ople  are  Mohammedans  of  Hindu  - m, 
their  laiiguai,'e  .MalayiUam,  except  in  Mwukoi, 
which  properly  l»el<»igi  to  the  llaUlve  gnmp  and 
retains  its  langnsgCb 

Lace  is  an  omamental  fabric  of  linen,  eoUoo* 
silk,  or  gold  and  silver  threA<lN,  made  by  loc^dng, 
knotting,  plaiting,  or  twisting  the  thread  into 
definite  patterns,  of  coni  ru-ifnl  oi>en  ami  chwe 
structure.  Thr^  dis^tinci  vjirietiew  of  lace  are 
ma<le,  two  by  han«lwork,  known  respectively  iw 
needle  or  point  lace  and  ytUi/w  Utce,  and  one  by 
machinery.  To  hand -made  lace  the  term  real  lace 
is  sometimes  applied,  and,  although  it  may  he  made 
in  all  or  aajr  of  the  varieties  of  thiead  above 
eiinmcratod,  in  general  it  is  composed  of  white 
linen  thread  of  exce^Hlin^dy  >;reat  delicacy  and 
tenuity.  .Machine  niiule  hue  the  other  hand 
usually  consi-its  of  cotton  thread  of  high  eonnts,  but 
it  cannot  l>e  u-netl  of  such  lineno'^  .u*  linen  ;  ^^hile 
with  machines  it  is  quite  impos»ible  to  rival  the 
combined  graeoi  deUoacy,  and  strength  of  oma> 
mental  atmetairaohtainabte  Iqr  the  skill  and  patience 
of  the  hand-worker.  Nevertheless  machine-made 
lace  is  a  marvellonn  triumph  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity, and  more  inventive  genius  has  been  de- 
voted to  itH  |iroduction  than  has  been  bestowed  On 
any  other  brunch  of  t4>xtile  industry. 

Lace  on  one  side,  a.>*  ne<-<lleor  point  lace,  is  cli>.-«ely 
allied  to  embroidery ;  ptilow-lace  is  derived  from 
and  merely  au  elaboration  of  plaited  fringe-work  t 
and  machlne-laoe  is  *  development  of  iaaqf  weav- 
ing.  Although  we  have  these  three  dlstinet  metbeda 
of  lace- making',  combinations  of  the  whole  may  be 
found  in  one  piect;  of  miHleni  lace,  and  frt^quentlv 
i  ;].'  ]  r  hi  -tM  are  no  similar  that  it  requires  both 
exptiH  iice  and  eluhti  ul»f*ervation  to  distinknish 
what  is  miule  by  the  nee<lle  fnmi  the  plaited  pro 
duct  of  the  pillow,  or  even  the  twiittetl  Iao«  ut  the 
madiiae.  Technically,  Itu  e  o m-sixu*  of  two  elements, 
the  Mttera.  flower,  or  gimp  which  forms  the  closer- 
worked  and  more  solid  oorthm  of  the  fiibrie,  and 
the  v'l^nnd  or  filling  which  Mei-ves  to  hold  the 
l./itit  rn  together  and  in  it**  pro[ier  place.  In  mmie 
varii  tit  s  of  lace,  Iiomim-i,  ili.-  ;:imind  is  almost 
entirely  wanting,  attd  the  |>«iltvin  holds  together 
by  joining  at  the  e^lges  where  two  ftortions  of  the 
desi;:n  meet  and  touch.  In  other  caiM.>s  the  grtiund 
cooHistM  uf  ties  or  brides,  tliin  1oo|ih  or  plaits  pi»sing 
from  the  edoe  of  one  portion  of  the  pattern  to 
another  ennttgnons.  andthuH  tying  them  together. 
More  fri'qii«  nlly  the  ground  consi<*te  of  a  «lelicate 
liliny  horicMiimb  eaUeil  a  r/ir/r^;,  of  which  the 
••imple!»t  form  i-'  the  bold  in  mi,  imw  imidH  li\ 
machinery.  On  th«  rdtteau  the  jwiitern  m  Mtnie- 
timeH  Htitche<l  down  after  bein(^  se|>arately  in.ide, 
Huch  lace  being  known  as  ap/tltqui  or  aiiplied  :  in 
other  caj«**  pattern  and  r«>seau  are  formeJ  t«>g«?ther 
by  needle  or  bobbin  or  by  botik  Other  technical 
terms  are  met  with  in  the  deaerintion  of  la^e— as 
eordoHHrt,  a  Ht<mt  thread  or  wveral  thread^  t<';,'cther 
eniplityed  t4ii  outline  the  pattern  ;  pirM.  a  loitmle 
lo.ip  \\ork'-d  on  t'd-"  of  ticM  or  ll.<«ct^«  for  their 
i  euriduueut ;  and  miHlu,  which  are  omament*! 
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fillinpi,  variations  of  the  riae&u,  which  is  always  a 
plain  honeycomb  nicflh. 

Point-laee  in  a  fabric  which  appears  to  have  been 
arrived  at  through  the  elForts  to  produce  light, 
graceful,  and  airy  elTecta  in  embroidery.    It  is  not 


known  to  have  )>een  made  earlier  than  the  (ir»t  hall 
of  the  Itith  centurj' ;  and  it«  orijnnal  production,  m 
well  as  it«  most  varied  triumphs,  are  aMtociated 
with  Venice,  The  stages  by  which  it  developed 
from  «mbroidezy-work  can  be  traced  from  the  ilius- 


Vig,  1. — Part  of  Liturgicftl  Veil  ur  Cuv«r,  iu  punto  a  maglia 
or  laeU  work. 


irig.  3.— lt(Mt.>-point,  Venetian, 
Ititb  oentorjr. 


trated  pattern-books  for  embroiderers  which  were 
iiwued  early  in  the  16lh  century.  In  these  Ixxiks 
we  find  two  styles  of  work  intermedinte  between 
embroidery  and  lace-making,  one  of  which  consists 
of  patterns  cut  out  of  ntutl",  and  having  the  cut 
edges  sewn  over  with  a  button-hole  stitch,  such 
work  being  known  to  the  Venetians  as  punto 
tagliato.  The  second  method  of  producing  a  loce- 
like  effect  was  by  cutting  the  individual  threatis  in 
any  texture  in  accordance  with  a  definite  pattern, 
and  drawing  out  the  cut  portions,  the  resulting 
design,  partly  open  work  and  partly  clo«o,  l>eing 
known  a^  punto  tirato.  The  converse  of  this  con- 
sisted in  darning  in  patterns  on  a  gauze  or  other 


Fig.  2.— Retioelk  Needle  point  Law,  Itidian,  10th  oentuiT-. 

open  woven  texture,  a  class  of  work  termed  by 
the  Italians  punto  n  maglia  (see  fig.  1 ),  and  by  the 
French  /«/•«  or  /cwm— whence  our  '  lace,'  whicti  has 
takeit  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  passnnrnt  or 
nasrmrnt.  The  earliest  true  nee<lle-lace  of  Venice, 
Known  OS  punto  in  aria  or  reiieella,  was  in  its 
design  similar  to  the  cut  work  of  the  pattern  Itooks, 
showing  only  rectilinear  and  geometrical  forms,  as 
in  fig.  2.  A  gm4lual  development  can  l)e  trace^l 
from  such  simple  forms  into  rich  floral  omanients 
and  scrolls,  till  early  in  the  18th  century,  in  the 


very  delicate  needle-point  with  meshed  ground 
known  as  jnint  de  VhiiM  d  rtttau,  we  come  to  the 
rit-iicst  anil  most  elaborate  products  of  the  north 
Italian  needlewomen.  The  most  characteri>ti»: 
and  valuable  of  the  laces  of  Venice  is  that  known 
in  Britain  as  rott-point  (French  groM-point)  (fig. 
3),  which  consists  of  patterns  w^orked  in  relief 
like  sculptare<l  work,  forming 
strong  and  solid  flowera  and 
scrolls,  held  in  position  by  ties 
or  brides  enriched  with  nicots. 
With  such  lace  the  roW  of 
great  ecclesiastic*  and  wealthy 
nobles  were  a«lome«l,  and  it  was 
alfMj  eni]>loved  for  the  ornament- 
ation ot  altar  covers  and  other 
church  textures.  In  the  making 
of  point-lace  the  design  is  first  drawn  on  a  piece  of 
parchment,  which  is  then  stitched  down  to  a  back- 
ing of  stout  linen.  Over  the  lines  of  the  desisn 
one  or  more  threads  of  linen  are  stitched  lightly 
down,  and  the  slow  work  of  filling  up  the  pattern 
with  button-hole  stitches 
procee<l8  on  the  thread 
outline  so  obtained.  The 
methods  of  working  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  the 
stitches  indeed  have  l»een 
lost,  but  commonly  the 
nattern  or  cloth  is  obtaine<l 
l>y  laying  down  a  series  of 
threads  parallel  to  each 

other,  as  in  fig.  4,  and  ovemtitching  them  aa 
shown.  For  the  briiles  or  rfeseau  a  single  thread 
may  form  the  foundation,  it  also  l>eing  closely 
stitched  over,  as  seen  in  fig.  5.  When  pattern 
and  fillings  are  finished,  it  remains  only  to  cut  the 
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■titclies  wliicli  hold  the  outlining  thrcailH  to  the 
parcbmeut  and  the  linen  backing,  thus  liberating 
the  lace.  From  Venice  the  art  of  making  ]>oint- 
lace  travelled  out  to  other  Italian  towns,  and  west- 
ward to  France  and  Flanders.  Principally  owing 
to  the  effort*  of  the  minister  Coll>ert,  who  in  1665 
charlereil  a  company  with  excIuHive  privilege*  for 
ten  yeap«  and  a  HubHidy  of  .%,(X)0  hvrei^,  tiie  art 
was  firmly  establuthed  in  France,  ateliers  being 
establiHhed  in  neveral  of  the  principal  townH. 
Among  thefe  places  wa«  Alencon,  where  Venice 
lace  of  very  fine  (quality  was  ueing  made  by  a 
lady  named  La{>orrl^re  prior  to  the  efttablinlmient 
of  Colbert's  cotnpany.  Aleni^n  lace  and  the 
clonely  allied  fabric  maile  at  the  neighlwuring  town 
of  Argentan  attained  great  perfection  <luririg  the 
18th  century.  The  designs  employed  were  dis- 
tinctively French  in  character,  and  the  r^seau  and 
modeA  which  forme«l  the  filling  nhowed  a  minute 
and  filmy  delicacy  unapproache<!  by  the  product«  of 
any  other  district  ( fig.  0 ).    Point-lace  iuho  formed 

one  portion  of 
the  manufac- 
ture carried  on 
at  HnjHselR. 
The  ground 
of  the  old 
Hruraels  lace 
is  sometimes, 
though  rarely, 
of  needle- 
imint,  but  the 
llower,  which 
is  made  sep- 
arately and 
»ewe<l  on,  or 
applie<l  to  the 
ground,  is,  in 
fine  s)>ecimens, 
freouently 
needle-made. 

Pillow  •  lace. 
—It  is  an  un- 
decided qucn- 
ti<m  whether 
pillow-lace 
orii'iuated  in 
Italy  or  in 
Flanders. 
From  a  picture  by  Quentin  Mat«ys,  painte«l  in 
1495,  we  nave  eviifence  that  the  making  of  pillow- 
lace  wat  known  in  Flanders  at  that  early  dat« ; 
but  about  the  Maine  time  it  wa^  alno  being  worketl 
in  Venice  under  the  name  of  Mrrletti  a  piombini. 
While  noint  lace  making  has  always  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  ot  Italy  anif  the  south,  the 
making  of  pillow  lace  became  and  remains  dis- 
tinctively aiotocintod  with  the  Flenii»«h  towns  and 
with  Kngland.  For  the  pmdurtitm  of  pillow-lace 
the  patt»Tn  \*  (ip»t  drawn  in  full  nize  on  a  piece  of 
parchment,  whirh  thexi  fant«ned  to  a  pillow  or 
cushion  made  to  rewt  in  the  lap  of  the  worker,  and 
into  which  pinn  may  lie  easily  and  finnly  stuck  at 
any  re«juire«l  point.  The  pattern  is  then  pricke«l 
over  with  pin-holes  at  every  {mint  where  pins 
ret^aire  to  iie  in!«rt«d  in  the  suW-quent  work  of 
twisting  and  plaiting.  The  lace-maker  is  ali«o 
provideil  witli  a  wries  of  small  bo)>bins,  round  the 
upiwr  |>art  of  which  the  thread  to  be  uhc^I  it*  wound, 
and  even  for  the  pro<iuction  of  a  half  inch  lian<l  of 
laee  of  Hiiii|)|c  i>att<*rii  a  va^t  nnmlier  of  pins  and 
as  many  ai  fifty  iMibbins  may  li«*  reouircd,  while 
for  elabomto  patterns  twelve  hundred  iMtbbins  may 
be  brought  into  requisition  on  a  single  pillow.  The 
whole  work  in  pillow  lare  is  the  reMilt  of  twisting 
and  plaiting,  and  the  pattern  is  often  outlined  and 
•omctinipn  filled  up  with  thread  of  a  otoutur  char- 
acLer  than  that  ummI  on  the  mush  and  fillings.  The 


Fig.  »>.— Portion  of  Alen^n  rjip|H>t; 
French,  lat«  17th  or  early  I8th 
oentory. 


Fig.  7. 

in  fig.  8.     The  mesh  ot 


simplest  ground  in  the  pillow-lace  consists  of  the 
twisted  net  or  bobbin-net,  originally  made  on  tlie 
pillow,  but  now  entirely 
made  by  machinery 
(see  fig.  7).  More 
conmionly  the  net  is 
partly  twisted  and 
partly  plait«d  ;  and  the 
variations  in  the  mctth 
so  formed  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  different 
classes  of  pillow- lace. 
Thus,  the  mesh  of 
Mechlin  lace  consiht«  of 
four  twisteil  and  two 

Slaited  si<les,  as  seen 
irusHels  j)illow-lace  is  similar  to  that  of  Mechlin, 
but  the  plaited 
sides  are  longer 
(fig.  9),  Willie 
the  Valen- 
ciennes mesh 
is  |)laited 
t  h  roughout. 
These  differ- 
ences in  the 
form  of  the 
ground  of  pil- 
low-laces give 
a  different 
appearance  to  the  recticulations.  The  flower  or 
])att«rn  of  the  lace  is  worked  ho  as  to  give  it  the 
a]i]i«arance  of  |>lain  woven  cloth  (see  fig.  10).  The 
\  alencionnes  mesh  ren<l«»r»  that  vari- 
ety more  solid  and  durable  than  any 
of  the  others.  Much  of  the  modem 
BniKfkcls  lace  has  now  a  machine-niaile 
gnmnd  instead  of  the  ancient  pillow- 
mcshee,  on  which  tlte  separatelv-mado 
Howern  are  applied  or  sewe<l  uy  the 
imperceptible  fine  ioining-stitch.  The 
making  of  pillow-lace  in  Honiton  and 
other  localities  in  the  s<mth-west  of  England  was 
Ix'cun  towards  the  end  of  the  16tli  century  by 
reiugces  from  the  I<ow  Countries.  In  106*2  parlia- 
ment, desirous  of  encouraging  native  lace-making, 


Fig.  & 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  la 


Fig.  11. 

Border  of  Mechlin  Ptliow-lsoe,  early  18th  oentnry. 

prohibitc<l  the  im|>ortation  of  all  laces  of  foreign 
manufacture.  I^u-u  worken*  were  thereujKm  en- 
couraged to  aettle  in  England ;  but  aa  the  fine 


Fig.  12.— Vklendennes  Pillnw  Uee,  with  iht/fn  grovad, 
Ut«  l^th  ofiiturj. 

thread  necessary  for  their  work  was  not  forth- 
coming they  were  forced  to  return  to  their  native 
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Fig.  13. — Portion  of  Iloniton 
L^pet,  18tb  century. 


land.  A  vigoroua  Bmuggling  trade  between  Brussels 
and  England  ensued,  and  the  lace  so  introduceil 
was  freely  sold  as  English  point,  whence  Brussels 
lace  canie'  to  be  generally  kn(»wn  oa  Point  dAngle- 
terre.  Honiton  lace  from  the  17th  century  down- 
wards has  continued  to  Ije  made  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Flemish  lacen,  but  at  no  time  has  it  attainetl 
the  celebrity  acquirwl  by  the  proilucts  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  pillow-lace  making  in  Belgium 

and  the  north  of 
France.  Fig.  13 
is  a  fine  example 
of  Honiton  lace- 
work. 

The  successful 
imitation  of  hand- 
made lace  by 
machine-work, 
and  the  conse- 
quent enormous 
cneapening  of 
material  which 
bears  a  super- 
iicial  resemblance 
to  the  costly  pro- 
duct, has  proved 
almost  fatal  to 
the  arts  of  needle 
and  pillow-lace 
making.  Of  late 
vears  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to 
re-establi.sh  the 
manufacture  of 
tine  (toint-laces 
on  the  island  of 
Burano,  near 
Venice.  Similarly,  efTorts  have  Iteen  made  to 
revive  the  imlustrj*  in  Honiton,  and  at  the  present 
time  much  is  being  done  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  in  various  directions  in  conven- 
tual and  other  establishments  in  Ireland.  The 
stimulus  in  all  tlie^  cases  is,  however,  obviously 
artiKcial,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  at 
present  any  really  healthy  indication  of  revived 
demand  for  these  supreme  products  of  patience  and 
ingenuity. 

Mtiehine-lace. — The  ground  and  simplest  element 
of  jullow-lace  being  a  network  of  meshes,  the  earliest 
eflorts  of  inventors  were  dirpct<?<l  towartls  tlie  pro- 
ducing of  machinery  for  fabricating  similar  netting. 
Tlie  nosiery-frame,  which  had  l)een  invented  by 
William  hen  towanls  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
was  the  first  apiMratns  with  which  it  was  attempte<l 
to  make  a  lace-nct,  and  almut  1764  a  modilicatitm 
of  the  frame  was  devi«e<l  by  which  an  open  loop- 
net  was  proilnced.  By  the  various  devices  familiar 
to  hanil-tinitt^rs  fancy  patterns  could  l»e  produced 
on  this  machine.  The  bsip  fabric,  liowever,  hail 
the  great  disa<lvantage  of  unnivelling  freely  at  any 
point  where  it  was  broken,  as  it  was  constructe<l 
of  a  continuous  single  thread.  At  a  subsequent 
perio<l  what  was  known  a«*  the  warp-lace  machine 
was  intrtnluceil,  in  the  use  of  which  a  separate 
threa<l  Ls  suiiplietl  to  each  hooke^i  needle  employe*! 
in  the  product i(m  of  the  web.  On  these  warp- 
threads  loops  are  fonneil  bv  mechanical  means,  and 
as  they  can  Im?  moved  bv  tiie  machine  cither  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  neighbouring  warps  and  loons 
are  joined  together,  and  in  this  way  a  solid  w<?l>, 
which  can  Iw  cut  without  unravelling,  is  obtained. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  centurj*  a  great 
variety  of  figured  hu-e  bo;:an  to  l»e  ma<le  on  the 
warp-machine,  and  in  a  greatly  improved  form  it 
still  continues  in  use. 

A  new  era,  however,  in  machine  lace-making 
was  inaugurated  wliPii.  in  1H(»{»,  ,Iohn  Heathroat 
patented  his  second  bobbin-net  machine,  by  which 


Fig.  14 


it  was  made  possible  to  twist  or  wrap  round  each 
other  an  indeflnitc  number  of  threads,  and  to  cause 
any  one  thread  to  traverse,  mesh  by  mesh,  every 
other  thread  in  the  width  of  the  fabric  being 
netted.  The  l>obbin-net  machine  of  Heathcoat 
liecame  the  foundation  of  an  enormous  indu8tr>', 
and  the  inventor  reaped  both  honour  and  ample 
pecuniary  reward  for  his  remarkable  ingenuity. 
His  frame  has  been  modified  by  many  inventors, 
but  the  most  important  iniprovements  were  etfecte<i 
by  John  Levers  in  1813.  The  lace- making  machine 
now  principally  used  is  known  as  the  Levers 
machine,  but  of  its  complicated  structure  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  convey  any  clear  conception 
within  iiKMlerate  limits.  The  structure  oi  the 
simplest  fabric  pro- 
duced by  it  is  shown 
as  it  appears  on  the 
frame  in  fig.  14 ;  and 
when  dressed  and 
finished  this  fabric  has 
the  appearance  indi- 
cated in  fig.  7,  which  is 
common  bobbin-net.  It 
will  l>e  seen  that  the 
texture  is  formed  of  a 
series  of  vertical  paral- 
lel threads  which  may 
lie  taken  to  represent 
the  warp  of  a  common  weh,  these  being  diagon- 
ally crosseil  and  intertwisted  with  others  which 
may  lie  lo<»ke<l  on  as  weft-thrcajls.  The  frame  or 
loom  holds  the  warji-threails  vertically,  a  srtaoe 
being  left  lietween  each  suHiciently  wide  to  adroit 
of  a  shilling  being  i)a.sscd  e<lgeways  lietween 
them.  Behind  these  threads,  and  correeimnding  to 
the  interspaces,  is  a  row  of  ingeniously  constructed 
flat  bobbins  or  reels  resting  in  an  arrangement 
called  a  comb-btir  or  boit  lxtr.  These  are  so  placed 
that  with  the  first  movement  of  the  machine  each 
liobbin,  which  carries  its  thread  with  it,  pa-^ses 
tImHmh  two  of  the  imrallel  and  |)er)>endicular 
thrt^ads  of  the  warp,  ana  is  lodged  in  another  and 
similar  liolt-bar  in  front  of  the  warp.  But  this 
front  Imlt-bar,  Itesides  an  advancing  and  receding 
motion,  has  another 
from  right  to  left. 

its  forward  motion  it  draws  back,  bringing  the 
l>obbin  and  thread  thniugh  two  of  the  npiight 
threatls ;  then  it  shogs  or  uioves  to  one  side,  and 
goes  forward  again,  taking  the  thread  through  the 
next  two  warji-threads,  and  lodging  the  bobbin  on 
the  liack  bolt-lmr  again,  one  distance  lieyond  its  last 
space  :  this  it  recovers  by  the  next  movement,  and 
it  again  passes  thnnigh  the  first  space,  to  lie  again 
receive*!  by  the  front  liolt  bar.  By  these  move- 
ments the  Iwbbin-thread  is  twisted  Quite  round  one 
upright  thread  of  the  warp  ;  anollier  movement 
then  shifts  the  liobbin,  so  that  it  will  jiass  through 
the  next  pair  of  upright  threads,  and  socarr>'  on  its 
work,  the  warp-threa<ls  moving  at  the  same  time, 
unwinding  from  the  lower  beam,  and  being  rolled 
on  the  upper  one.  There  licing  twice  as  many  bal>- 
bins  as  tiiere  are  threa<ls  in  the  wan>,  each  Itolt-liar 
having  a  set  which  it  exchanges  with  the  other,  and 
all  iK'ing  regulated  with  great  nicety,  a  width  of  lace 
is  made  in  far  less  time  than  has  Ijeen  re<]nired  to 
write  this  short  description.  The  additions  to  and 
variations  upon  these  opemtions  (which  only  apply 
to  Ixibbin-net),  for  the  pnxluction  of  |>attems,  are 
numerous  and  nmiplicated — each  pattern  requiring 
new  combinations ;  bnt  they  all  detiend  ujton  the 
variations  which  can  l>e  given  to  tue  movementii 
of  the  flat  disc-like  Iwbbins. 

(r'u/il  Lace  and  Sili'^r  Lace. — The  so  calle«l  gold 
thread  which  is  used  in  textiles  consists  of  silver- 
gilt  wire,  or  for  commoner  purjKises  copper-gilt 
wire,  either  round  or  tlatteueil  into  a  fine  hbboa. 


r  movement,  calle«!  s/ioanhig — 
"When  it  receives  a  IsMibin  by 
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Tliese  wires  hm^  be  f«o  used  for  weaving  and 
mahnidMf  fipoaea,  but  generally  what  is  called 
gM  HmnmI  eonaiats  of  a  yellow  thread  of  ootton 
or  linen  ronnd  which  the  flattened  gold  wire  is 
»]>imlly  wonnd  so  as  to  cotnpletelv  encase  it. 
Silver  wiri'  i-*  Himilarly  jirt'jiMrcil  finu  u.setl,  l>ein^ 
wound  on  a  wliito  instwiU  i>i  a  yellow  hufin.  (Jold 
and  silver  threads  may  be  used  in  onliimrv  lace- 
luakins,  but  what  is  gt'nerally  termed  gold  and 
silver  bee  oonsista  of  braids,  ribbons,  and  bands 
of  tbeee  materials  employed  for  embroidcnr  and 
braidine,  and  for  the  oraamentation  of  unuomw 
and  oihcial  mites,  badgMi  &0.  The  use  of  ^Id 
and  silver  wire  in  texttlee  is  of  ereat  antiquity, 
and  samptuous  garment  enrichel!  N\ltli  prwMouM 
metals  must  have  been  used  in  Egypt  for  royal  and 
nrieatly  personages  in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  for  we 
fiml  (£xod.  xxxix.  2,  3)  directions  for  making 
nild<einbroidered  robes  for  Aaron  in  the  vrildemese. 
The  awking  of  gold  and  silver  laoe  is  associated 
with  1^  fibboB  Indiutry,  and  it  is  nsoallv  prose- 
cuted in  districtfl  where  that  trade  is  located. 
L«?f^bure,  Embrmdery  and  I.nre,  their  Manti/aeture 
atul  History  (Va\^.  trann.  1RS8). 

See  Felkin,  .Varhinr-wroui/ht  Ifoxifri/  utul  iMce  Manu- 
facture (1W17  j;  P«lli.s<!r,  HUtorif  of  Licf  (1875);  The 
Art  of  Lace  Makiiui  (ISHl);  Sejjuin,  La  Dentelle 
(1874);  De«pierre«,  HnUnrr  lin  Point  ,C Alcii^'on  (18HS); 
I'oDmert,  La  DentclU  llK.S'.t|;  Lef>-hiire,  Kmfjrtmlerii 
and  La€t  (Eng.  traiuL  1M.S.H);  and  tlie  caUlorne  of  }At 
Chick's  CoUtetioH  of  Antv^ue  Laet,  to  which  tnu  article 
is  iodsbted  for  illuatr»tiou& 

liBOO  llirlf  Tree  (LajnUa  linUaria),  a  tree 
off  the  nataimforaer  Tbymeleaeeie,  a  native  of  the 
We^*t  Indies.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  the  inner  bark  of 
which  lia(*  all  the  appearance  of  coarse  lace.  A 
j.'i)vernor  of  .Jamaicxt  i-*  said  U)  have  presented  to 
Cliarles  11.  a  cravat,  frill,  and  rulllee  made  of  it. 

IiTflilfOTIi  SeeSPAiTA. 
Lace*Ieaf.  See  Lattice  Leaf. 

Lac^pMCt  Bbrnard  db  la  Vii.le,  Count 
DB,  Freneh  natonliat,  was  born  on  2titli  December 
I'M,  at  Agen,  and  was  upointed  eiuator  of 
Natural  Htstorvin  tbe  Royal  Gardens  at  Faris  in 

17H.'i.  At  the  Tftevidution  lie  became  jirofciHtir  of 
Natural  Hi.Ht^iry  in  tlio  Jardin  de«  rliinleH  uml 
at  the  university.  He  was  inaile  a  senator  in 
I7i^.  a  mini?<ter  of  ntate  in  1^(09,  and  in  a 
peer  of  France.  He  died  of  sniall{>ox  at  tpinay, 
near  St  Denin,  6t)i  (>otol>er  1825.  Besides  con- 
tiaaing  BulTon  s  Satuml  IltMtory  »,i  BufTon's  own 
request—in  ifutoHrs  dt»  Rq^Uta  (S  vols.  1788-40)— 
Ijie^pMe  wrote  ffUMn  Nahmib  dm  Foium$ 
(6  vols.  179S  1H0.T),  whieht  in  spite  of  numenms 
emini,  wiut  long  held  in  high  esteem,  and  works 
on  the  Cetacea,  the  Saturaf  Ilisturi/  of  Mmi,  l.ts 
Aqt4  de  Ut  Nature,  and  a  Heneral  Ilutory  of 
Europt  (18  vols.  1826).  Laci^pdde  was  likewise 
a  highly-aooonapiislieii  musician,  and  puhlisiied  Lm 
Po*t*que  dt  tamtuvjM  (2  voIh.  17H5).  An  eilitiou 
uf  his  works  appeanNi  nt  I'uH.h  in  3  vols,  in 

Lacertilla.  s«e  Lizakos. 

bacilli  nr.  FIU.V90IS  D'AlX  DK,  a  Jesnit,  bom 
of  a  noble  family,  S5th  August  1824,  in  the  castle 
of  Aix,  now  in  the  department  of  Loire,  made  hin 

-tudicj*  at  Hohan.  and  was  alrea<ly  a  pnivinrial  of 
liiH  onler  when  I^Milt  XIV.  Hclccted  liiiii  fur  bin 
<•  infesMor  on  tbe  death  of  Fatlier  Ferrier  in  ni7">. 
His  position  was  one  of  grf>at  dtdiculty,  owing  to 
tlM  oMierent  parties  of  the  court,  and  tbe  stnfc 
tietween  Jansenlsts  and  Jesuits.  In  the  most 
Important  questions  of  his  time  Father  I.4icbaiHe 
avoided  extreme  eooieeo.  A  nalons  Jesuit,  and 
of  moderate  abilities,  he  yet  sustained  among  bi^* 
c»int<'iii|"»rarie«  tbe  re[>utation  of  a  nmn  of  mild, 
simple,  honourable  cliarartcr.  Mmlante  Mainte- 
son  eonkl  never  forgive  him  tbe  little  seal  with 


which  he  opi>osed  the  reasons  urge^l  acainst  the 

Sublication  of  her  marriage  with  the  king;  but 
uring  the  thirty  •three  years  that  he  filled  his  ofHee 
of  oonfeaaor  he  never  lost  tbe  favour  of  the  kiuff. 
He  died  flOth  January  1709.— Ixmis  XIV.  built 
him  a  country  bou.*e  to  tlie  east  of  Pari.-,  the  large 
ganlen  of  wbiob  w»is  in  1H04  converttii  iiilo  a 
ourial-place,  ami  is  knu\\n  a.s  the  I'drf  ln  ('ii(iisi\ 
the  resting-place  of  many  famous  men.  See  FA&I& 
Laches*  in  English  law,  is  a  word  used  (from 
Fr.  Ideher,  'to  loosen')  to  denote  negligence  or 
undue  delay,  such  as  to  disentitle  a  party  to  a 
particular  remwly,  or  to  relief.  Acconnng  to  the 
common  law  tbis  princi]>Ie  Ihum  no  ai)pli('ation  as 
reganls  the  crown  ;  luit  \ariini.H  ^tatut*.'.-,  cbielly 
the  so-called  AW/wm  2'emjnu  Act  (9  Ueo.  IIL 
ofaa|k  16),  have  restricted  the  fights  In  this  respeek 

LachlnCf  a  town  of  Quebec,  Tanatfa,  at  the 
head  of  Lacbine  Itapids  in  tbe  .St  Lawrence,  8 
miles  S\V.  of  Montreal,  with  which  it  i«  connected 
by  railway  and  canal.  Here  are  the  electric  works 
of  the  Lachino  Power  Company  (1894-97)  with  a 
plant  of  21,000  horse-power,  designed  to  famish 
power  and  Hgfat  for  the  titj  of  HontireaL 

Lachmnnn.  Kaiu.  Konkad  FrtiEDitirn  Wil- 
HEI.M,  a  celebrat«l  Cierman  critic  and  philologist, 
was  bom,  4th  March  1793,  at  Urunswick,  studie<i 
at  Leipzig  and  Gftttingen,  became  an  extra  ordinary 
professor  at  Kttnigsbeig  in  1818,  at  Berlin  in  1885^ 
and  an  oidinaiy  nroleMor  there  in  18S7.  He  was 
■dmittod  a  member  of  the  Aeademj  of  Bdenees 
in  I83K),  and  die<l  13th  March  IS."*!.  Lachmann's 
scholarship  wa.»t  e.\traoniinary  alike  in  ]>nifun<lity 
anil  range.  He  was  equally  dcsnti'l  in  cla.H.Hical 
and  (iennan  philology,  and  illustrated  iMitb  by  a 
singularly  subtle  and  sagacious  criticisiri  evolved 
in  strictly  scientUic  method.  Among  his  most 
important  productions  are  his  editlonB  of  the  A'i7^- 
lungenlied,  the  works  of  Walter  vott  der  Vooel- 
weide,  Pronertitis,  Catnllos,  TUmlhu,  BabnoSi 
Avianus,  daius,  and  the  Agriniensore.*  RomanL 
In  bis  lieiracfitunffrn  iilicr  dif  //iViv  ( ^'npI>lemented 
liv  Flaujit,  1S47)  he  iimiiituiiu'd  th.-it  the  Hind 
consisteu  of  sixteen  indejH'ntlent  Utiis  enlargetl 
and  interoolated  in  various  ways.  The  smaller 
edition  of  his  New  Tet«tament  appeared  in  18S1 
(.'kl  ed.  1846);  the  larger,  in  2  voUk,  In  18tt-0lk 
The  design  of  the  last  of  these  works  was  to 
restore  the  Greek  text  as  it  existed  in  the  Eastern 
C'burch  in  the  'M  ami  4ili  eetitnries;  ami  Lacb 
mann  attarbe^l  the  greatest  value  to  the  readiiigw 
found  in  the  old  Ijitin  and  (Iret  k  \vc~NTn  iinriaU, 
whore  he  found  dillerenccH  in  bin  oldest  ejustern 
textn.  1 1  in  latest  umlertaking  was  hi!<^  e<iition  of 
Lucretius  (18fi0),  which  Monro  styles  'a  work 
which  will  be  a  landmark  for  seholan  as  long  as 
the  Latin  Inngnagc  continues  to  be  studied.'  See 
tbe  Life  by  Hertz  ( Berlin,  la^l ).  and  also  J.  Gvinim 
in  vol.  i.  of  bis  K/'  iiicir  Svhrtftcii. 

Lachrymal  OricauH.  See  Kyb. 
Lackawanna  Rl%'er,  rennsylvania,  is  a 

trihutary  ol  the  Siis<^iiehan tia,  and  its  \allfy  iifiiily 
eoincide"  with  tbe  \S  yoining  and  Lackawanna  c<>«d 
Imlmu  (55  nules  long),  whioh  ^'induces  half  the 
anthracite  mined  in  ttie  United  htatea. 

La  Condamlne,  Chahlbs  M akib  db,  Fnnch 

g(v.;^rftjdier  ( 1701  74),  served  in  the  army,  travelled 
extensively,  and  was  sent  with  others  to  PtetU 
(  17.'C»  4.S  I  to  measure  a  «!c^'i.  .-  of  the  nieri<lian 
there.  On  bis  return  h>-  e\]-lori-d  the  Amazon, 
and  brought  tbe  (irxt  dilmitf  infoininlion  as  to 
india-rabber.  Ue  also  brought  C'unuri  (q.v.)  to 
Burope,  and  wrote  in  favonr  m  inoevtetion. 

Laconic*  The  Sjtartans,  or  Laceil.-i'mnnians 
(whose  counlr)'  was  calletl  Laconia),  systemati- 
cally endeavoQied  to  oonflne  themselves  to  a  sen* 
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tentioiis  brevity  in  sneaking'  and  writing;  hence 
the  term  Uvconic  has  been  apjilied  to  this  style. 

Lncordaire«  Jean  Baptiste  Henri,  was 
b(irn  lit  iiecey-sur-Ource,  in  the  (iepartment  CAt«- 
dOr,  March  i'2,  1802.  He  waw  educftt^vl  at  Dijon, 
ami  then?  began  to  ftudy  law.  In  182"2  he  went 
(O  P&m,  and  practised  sncceufully  fur  two  years 
M  a  barrister.  His  relicnow  views  were  q\iite 
nnMttled  at  this  time.  *a»  was  a  deiat.  UJce  all 
the  yonth  of  hb  day,  and  a  liberal,  like  almost 
cx'ery  Frenchman,  but  without  any  extreme  views.* 
The  spiritual  change  in  him  came  suddenly,  and 
then  his  tnio  lif<;  l>f'_'an.  Ho  gave  up  hLs  jtrofes- 
sion,  entered  the  college  of  St  Suipice  in  lt!24,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  1827.  In  1828  he  became 
eliaplain  of  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  and  in 
1829  cha|ilain  of  the  Coll^  Henri  IV.  Marked 
out  hjy  his  Libeialiain.  ha  wm  asked  to  help  the 
AbMXamennais  and  Hoatalembert  in  the  eetab- 
lishmcnt  of  the  Acenir,  the  well-known  High 
Church  and  Radical  newspaper.  In  18,31  Lae<ir- 
daire  and  Lainennais  were  8ummon<'<l  hy  Govern- 
ment, but  acquitted,  fi>r  writing  in  the  A>tnir 
against  the  appointment  of  three  bishopH  by 
Loois-PhUippe.  Soon  after  this  Lacordaire  and 
MMtalemhert  opened  a  free  school  in  Paris,  claim- 
ing a*  a  light  tne  Uber^  of  teaching  projDise<l  in 
tha  ebarter  of  1890.  The  sehool  was  eloseti  by 
tlie  police,  and  Lacordaire  antl  MontaleniU'rt 
were  trie«l  and  fined  one  humircd  fraiicn.  Tliir- 
teen  months  after  its  lir>t  ajipcaianci'  tlie  ]iiiblica- 
tion  of  the  A  vcnir  wa«  suhiH-ndeil,  and,  Ixjing  con- 
(U'Dined  by  the  pope,  was  then  hnally  given  up.  In 
1834  Lacordaire  gave  a  series  of  Conferences  to  the 
atadents  of  the  Coll^  Stanialas  which  attracted 
neat  atteotioii.  aad  lad  the  way  to  hia  faiaoas 
Confereneee  in  Notre  Baaie,  delivered  in  1835  and 
1838.  His  audietici'>i  were  immense,  his  wuccen-s  aa 
a  preacher  was  at  its  height,  when  he  Kuddenly 
withdrew  and  went  to  Home,  feeling  the  neeil  for 
himself  of  .silence  and  solitude.  In  1839  he  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  in  1840 
reappeared  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  D:une,  clotiied  in 
the  nabit  of  a  Domiaiean  monk.  The  next  three 
years  of  his  life  warn  apaat  partly  in  Fraaee  and 
partly  in  1 1 aly.  In  1843  ne  resnmea  his  Ck>nferencee 
in  Notre  l>aiiie,  and  cimtinued  them  till  1851.  In 
the  rev(jlutit>n  of  1848  Laconlaire  accepted  the 
repulilic,  and  w.xs  elected  to  the  Conntituent 
Assembly,  but  resigned  his  »eat  ten  days  after 
his  election,  as  he  Ktund  he  was  unsuited  for  the 
atorms  of  parliamentary  life.  His  lost  Conferences, 
delivered  at  Touloase  in  1854,  are  the  most  elo- 
quent of  all.  After  finisiiing  these  Conferences  he 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  military  school  of 
8orr^ze,  an<!  at  this  post  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  t'Ook  place  in  ItStil.  a  year  after  hia  election 
as  Academician.  Ijiconiaire  wa-i  mie  itf  the  greatest 
of  modern  preachers  and  orators.  He  laid  hold  of 
the  thougiits  of  the  day,  he  understood  tiie  dilfi- 
caltiee  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  he  won  men  to 
tlia  truth  by  his  eloquent  reasoning  and  by  his 
love  for  their  souls.  A  oollecte<l  e<lition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  Paris  (9  vols.  1872).  See  Lives 
by  Montalemliert  (18<i'2;  Eng.  trans,  IttB),  Dom 
Gieenwell  (1867),  and  l^eur  ( lt>82). 

LaCQncr.  Ornamentnl  or  useful  nrticle,s  of 
brass,  Hucli  fVS  go-s  fittings  and  sonic  kiml-  uf  fumi- 
ture,  are  n«ually  lacc|uered  to  |ire»erve  llie  Hurlaee 
from  li  lt  ion  or  corrosion.    Iron,  tinplate, 

and  other  iiietaLs  an<l  alloys  arc  also  sometimes 
lacqaeretl.  The  lacqu'T  u'-cd  i>  cuiupiiM'd  cs.senti- 
ally  of  shelMac  or  seed-loc,  or  boUi,  dissolved  in 
spwite  of  wine.  But  its  eomporition  varies  con- 
sideralily.  One  kind  consists  of  2  parts  of  shell- 
lac  diMOived  in  20  ports  hy  weight  of  alcohol, 
1MB  iiiaB  1  part  of  tuipentina  beiag  adxad  with 


it.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  add  small 
qnantities  of  one  or  more  gum-re«inB,  such  as 
Miiidamch,  amber,  and  anime,  to  the  lacquer, 
which  is  coloured  with  gamlmge,  dragon's  blood, 
and  other  snlietances.  The  brass,  which  is  firat 
heAted  till  the  hand  can  just  safely  touch  it. 
generally  receives  two  ooats  of  lacquer ;  but  shne- 
tinice  the  first  coat  is  jmt  on  when  the  metal  is 
cold.  In  the  case  of  dark  lac(jiipring  the  bra.s.s  is 
first  bronzc<l  and  coated  with  Mack  lead.  Coal  and 
tobacco  smoke,  as  well  as  the  vai>our  or  fumei<  of 
some  chemical  substances,  injure  laoanered  surfaces. 

Lacquer-toart. — ^The  lacquer  usni  for  the  cele- 
bratea  lacquer-ware  of  Japan  difTers  entirely 
from  Um  lacquer  used  for  hniin.  Tha  body  of  thu 
ware  b  of  wood,  and  the  laequer  or  varnish  with 
which  It  is  coated  is  the  juice  of  the  lacquer- 
tree  {Jihiis  vemici/era),  sometimes  also  called  the 
vamiih  tree.  Tins  remarkable  lacquer  not  only 
forms  a  very  hard  surface,  but,  oulike  oiher 
varnishes,  it  stands  a  considerable  heat  without 
injury,  ao  that  in  Japan  lacquered  vnssols  are  used 
for  hoi  soups  and  hot  alcoholic  drinks,  inum  are 
numerous  lunds  of  Jaimnese  lacquer-wore,  the 
simplest  kind  being  perhaps  that  with  the  grain 
of  the  woo<i  .seen,  for  which  a  fine  transparent 
lacquer  is  usetl.  For  black  bu-quer-ware  the  iiiice 
or  varnish  is  darkeuwi  with  galls  and  a  salt  of 
iron,  and  for  rc<l  it  is  mixed  with  about  20  per 
cent,  of  cinnabar  ;  orpiment,  o.xide  of  iron,  and 
Prussian  blue  being  also  used  as  coloom.  In  tha 
case  of  gold  and  silver  locqner-wares  thevanriaii 
is  mixed  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  powder 
of  these  metals  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  so  that 
when  the  surface  is  p«dishc<I  it  shows  a  metallic 
lustre.  Tin  is  used  to  imitate  gold,  the  yellow 
hue  being  given  by  colour  in  the  varnish. 

The  lacquered'  surface  of  the  best  ware  is 
prepared  by  a  vety  tedious  pieeeee,  owing  to  fba 
number  of  ooatings  it  receives.  For  the  several 
preliminary  ones  crude  laequer  is  used,  together 
with  a  single  coating  (rf  powdered  biscuit  earthen- 
ware and  water,  the  surrace  Wing  nibbed  with  a 
whetatone  after  eacli.  Twoorthrt'e  more  eoatingn 
of  lacquer  are  next  ajqdied,  each  U'liig  rublied 
with  cnarcoal  ami  wab  r.  I'ur  the  linishiiig  cost 
the  best  lacquer  is  emploj'etl,  and  this  is  polished 
with  calcined  deer-horn»  uiely  powdered,  the  finger 
and  a  little  oil  bringing  up  the  final  glosa.  Toe 
various  artidee  nade.  such  as  boxes,  vessels,  trays, 
cabinets,  &c.,  are  decorated  either  by  inlaying 
with  metal,  ivory,  or  mother-of-pearl,  by  speck- 
ling and  gililing  m  ith  gold  or  silver,  by  de.-i^'ns  in 
colour,  by  relief  paintings,  or  by  carving.  The  art 
of  lacijuering  is  a  verj' ancient  one  in  Japan,  and 
fine  specimens  of  old  work  bring  veiy  high  prioas. 

Lacretelle.  Jcam  Craklbs  Doimn^irB  im, 

joumaliKt  and  nist^orian,  was  bom  at  Mets  on  3d 
September  1766.  He  was  attracted  to  Paris  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kcvolution  ;  but  there,  instead  of 
following  his  profession,  that  of  an  advocate,  he 
turned  his  abilities  to  journalism,  and  belpeil  to 
edit  Le  Journal  dot  Dtbats  and  Le  JourwU  dt 
Paris.  He  managed  to  escape  the  RcigD  of  Terror 
Vy  aalieting  in  the  army  {  but  aooa  proenred  hia 
release  and  retntned  to  jonraalistie  work  in  the 
capital.  In  1810  he  m  ius  nominate*!  censor  of  the 
jiress,  having  the  year  |iieviouH  Wen  appointed 
professor  of  Hintotv  in  the  university  of^  Pari*. 
This  po»»t  he  held  down  t«}  1853.  PVoni  ISIl  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  he  Iwcame  its 
president  in  1816.  Lacretelle  aied  near  M&cua 
on  26th  March  1855.  He  wrote  a  series  of  works, 
respectable,  but  of  no  venr  otttetandiaig  merit, 
dealing  with  the  histoiy  of  Fmnoe  from  the  time 
of  the  religious  wars  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  Of  these  the  most  useful 
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Precis  Hidorifue  de  la  lin-nhition  (3  voIh.  1801-6), 
and  Ilittoire  m  Fraiu:e  pendant  ien  Gurrrcs  lie  Ileli- 
q{>,H  (4  vols.  1814  10).- His  eliler  brother.  PiKRKK 
Luris  (1751-18*24),  distinguUhed  himself  w  an 
•avocRto  and  jounMliafek  and  bgr  his  wiitingi  on 
law  <»nhjeots. 

Lacroix,  Paul,  French  miacellaneoas  writer, 
iK'ttcr  known  liy  hU  pen-name  of  P.  L.  JacoU, 
liiliLloPllll.K,  w{is  Jioni  at  Pnrin.  on  27tli  Felinmry 
INK).  Whilst  Htill  .it  >.rl,.Mil  liL-  l>e-an  to  (slit 
etliliona  of  the  old  French  chiasioi,  as  Marot,  Knl>e- 
laia,  &C.  But  it  wa8  in  the  ieU  of  the  hiatoriral 
roouuMe  that  be  won  hia  anus  aa  a  writer.  Ui» 
indaatry  waa  prodigions,  ana  the  avmher  of  works 
that  imned  from  lii^  pen  immense.  Besides  actively 
asriflting  in  more  tiinn  one  journalistic  enten)ri»e, 
he  wrote  ronuuii''-^.  I'lay.**,  iMKtks  on  history,  on 
manners  ami  customs,  ami  on  hihliogj-ftphy,  and 
tilitt'il  iiifMiinirN,  liio;:r!i|>liiL's,  Arc.  Hw  most  vtiln- 
alile  prnductionn  were  a  iteriea  of  works  on  the 
hahits,  manners,  customs,  oo»<tume«i,  arts,  sciences, 
Mltl  inteUectual  condition  of  France  from  the 
mitldla  nffes  down  to  the  19th  century.  His 
bibling^phieal  works  are  also  valuable,  especially 
those  in  connection  with  Moli^re.  He  wrote  two 
elaborate  works  on  the  IH.storu  of  Prostitution, 

fublished  under  the  name  of  I'ierre  Dnfour. 
'rom  1S.>5  onwanln  LsuToiv  w;u*  cnst<j«Uan  of  the 

Anenal  libraiy  of  Paris,  and  died  in  that  city  on 
letb  Oetoher  I»4 

Larroix,  Svi.vestre  FRAXrois,  a  French 
niatiiciii.itii  idii,  wiLS  Inirn  in  I'arin  in  1765,  taught 
iii.'itli<ni.ui<-*  fniiii  17S7  in  flifTerent  e<lucationitl 
establishments  conntn  ted  with  the  amy.  then  in 
the  Normal  School,  the  Polytechnic,  tlw  University 
ol  Franoe,  and  the  CoU^  de  Franee  enoeeesively. 
He  died  on  SSth  Ifi^  IMS.  He  is  not  remarkable 
for  original  disoovery  in  mathematieal  science, 
hat  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  hia  Traiti 
fin  C'tlrui  Difffrentiel  ,-t  I>,f,'.jrnl  (Paris.  1797; 
7th  inI.  1867),  and  its  i-ontinnation,  Traiti  tia 
THffH-tneta  tt  dt*  Siriin  (ls«Ki),  which  are  com- 
plete oooipiiatioas  of  the  results  of  all  previous 
naMnh. 

I.a  CroHSe*  a  rann.Hnn  field  game  played  with 
a  tfcill  and  a  lonj;  stick  ( or  6  feet)  of  light  hickory, 
bent  at  the  top  like  a  hi^h  i]  ^  crozier  ( Fr,  ermte). 
Strings  of  (leer  skin  are  Btretche*!  diagonally  acro»w 
the  hooked  portion  of  the  croase  in  diflerent  direr 
tiona,  forming:  a  network— not  so  tightly  as  in  a 
hattledore  or  Aennis  racquet,  nor  so  loosely  as  to 
form  a  hag.  Only  one  hall  is  employed,  made  of 
iadia-nihber,  and  8  or  9  inelm  in  oironmference. 


The  ChMBS  and  Ball 

Po<^t^  or  pnlpo  almut  6  foot  Ugh,  Vitkaoaall  flag 
at  the  tojt  of  each,  coniidi-te  the  equipment  The 
idHy*^*  are  U)*ually  twelve  on  ea^-h  side,  lajt  their 
number,  as  well  as  the  distance  of  the  goals  apart, 
ia  nearly  optional.  The  object  of  the  gama  tt  for 
ooa  aide  to  drive  the  hall  tbroagh  their  anrnmnta' 
goaL  The  hall  must  not  be  tonehed  with  toe  hand 
«r  fool»  hot  is  scooped  up  from  tlie  ground  with  the 
heat  end  of  the  crosw.  on  which  it  i»  carried  hori- 
xontnlly.  while  the  plavr  inn-^  towanls  one  of  t!i  • 
go-»l«.  trying  to  do«lge  hi?*  rtnt«L:oni"»ts.  If  it  '".■.•iii>i 
prudent,  he  pitches  the  hall  olV  his  crosso  towards 
one  of  bis  own  side  who  may  he  in  a  better  position 
in  carry  it  towMdatba  goaL  Tha  playeia  mnat  not 
•triki^  ti^  i^b  w  fMV  MM  aaothar,  aor  mnit  aqy 


one  lay  hold  of  the  crosse  of  another  ;  a  player  may 
strike  iho  Imll  otTan  opponent's  crosse  with  hi.s  owii 
cros-Hc,  and  not  by  anv  other  means. 

The  National  La  ('rosse  Ah.nociation  of  C'ana<la 
wa.H  founded  in  lHt)7,  and  in  tlu'  >mw  year  an 
Indian  team  visited  Creat  Britain.  Afterwards 
other  Canadian  teams  |)laye(l  in  England  and 
^Scotland,  and  several  local  clulis  were  ranuoed;  ia 
a  few  places  tlie  game  is  very  [Mipular. 

La  C'roS!M*»  capital  of  La  CroKne  county,  Wis- 
consin, stands  on  the  MissiK^ippi,  nt  the  mouth  of 
1^1  Crosse  Ui%'er,  and  at  the  junction  of  six  railways, 
195  miles  by  rail  WNW.  of  Mitwaul(ee.  It  eon* 
tains  a  Roman  CathoUe  eathedfal  and  over  a  soon 
of  other  churdiea,  a  oonvent,  aa  orphanage,  two 
lio-pitals,  excellent  sehnols,  and  a  public  Tihrar)-. 
Till-  city  has  a  larj;e  trade  in  Inmlier  ainl  j,'iain. 
I'lio  manufactiin^s  include  farming  iiiiplenjents, 
eh;,'ine.s  mid  lioilers,  sa-'-hes  mid  blind.-,  vVc,  and 
there  are  several  huge  lumber-mills,  iron-foundries, 
ami  brawariM.   Pap.  ( 1870)  7785 1  (ISM)  96.0ga 

Lacryma  flirlsll,  a  wine  of  a  sweet  bnt 
piipiant  taste,  and  a  most  agreeable  iMnuiuet, 
wlii  li  ia  prodnce<l  fnmi  grapes  grown  <>n  Mnuiit 
\'e-iiviii«.  Tlie  kind  most  esteemed  is  tlie  light  red, 
the  dark  amber •ooloure<l  coming  next.  But  the 
genuine  wine  is  veiy  expensive,  as  only  a  small 
qnaalitgr  b  pradneed ;  and  the  name  (derived  from 
a  niomwtery  on  the  mountain)  is  oommooly  given 
in  Naples  to  Capuan  and  other  aeoond-class  'mrm. 
See  WINK. 

Lactantlns,  Lt  ciirs  Cii^T.rrs  (or  c.ecimus) 
FiRMiANr.s,  an  eminent  Christian  a]>ulogist  who 
nourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century. 
His  Italian  descent  is  more  than  dubious,  but  it  ia 
oert^n  that  he  waa  brought  up  in  Africa,  althou^ 
tt  ia  very  unlikely  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Amobius. 
He  seems  to  hav(>  .settled  o-s  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in 
Nicomeilia  in  Bitliynia,  and  most  likely  he  was 
converte<l  there  liy  \\  itiie--iii;^' tlie  iiiiirveiloiis  con- 
stancy of  the  Christian  martyrs  under  the  tenth 
and  most  savage  pervecntion  uf  Diocletian.  Abont 
the  year  .313  he  was  invited  to  Gaol  by  Constantlne 
the  Great,  to  act  as  tutor  to  his  son  C'ri!>pus,  and  ia 
snpoosed  to  have  died  abont  925.  ilis  prindpal 
work  is  his  Dirinanim  InMitutionum  lihri  vii.,  a 
production  Iw^th  of  .i  jvolemical  and  a|Mdogetie 
cbarai'ter.  His  tlH'<df)gy  is  soniewliat  cMide,  and 
lie  lieen  oi'cused  of  error  in  his  treatment  of  the 
dis-trinu  of  the  Holy  Spirit  his  Cliili;i'-m  and  his 
eschatology  were  not  pcvidiar  to  himself.  Among 
his  other  writings  are  treatises  i>,  jra  Z^t  and  De 
MortihuM  Per$eeutorum,  hotli  insoril>ed  to  hia  dear 
friend,  the  famons  Donatns.  His  style  is  remark* 
ably  pure,  justifying  his  title  of  the  'Christian 
Cicero.'  His  character  appears  to  h.ive  Ki  en  ele- 
vated but  austere,  iH'ihaiw  somewhat  sonicil  by  the 
poverty  and  tliala  of  his  life. 

LMtaatius  was  mnarksbly  popular  in  the  middle  »§e% 
Slid  MSSl  and  printed  editioiu  of  hit  works  are  nnmeroea 
Dufresnoy  in  bin  edition  (2  vela.  17-18)  inniiirratea  as 
many  m  86  eilitiiin§  of  his  entire  works,  be»ide«  iwpsrata 
edition*  of  liii  difluient  treatises,  from  14(il  to  1739  A.n. 
The  I  li  st  rditioiu  sre  those  in  vols.  x.-xi.  of  the  SiU. 
Fat.  EeoL  LaL  by  Geradorf  (Leip.  lMS-44),  and  Mifoe's 
J'ati-otoffia  (vol.  vi.  1844).  ThsM  is  a  tnadatiaa  ia 
Clark's  .\nte-Nioene  Library. 

LactaUon*  See  Milk,  Bbrabt. 
LaetoalB.  Bee  Dtonnox,  Vol.  HI.  p.  818. 

Lmttic  Arid.  CHjCILOITirn  n,  the  nn  \  con- 
tained in  sour  milk.  In  the  jmre  Kta1>'  it  i->  a 
11  di itii less.  I raii-iprirvnt,  syrupy  liipiid,  of  ."]-i-<'ilic 
:_'rjivitv  I  '21."'.  It  is  without  smell,  bus  a  ^luirp 
a. 'id  iJi.ste,  ;inil  it  tiiisfilde  with  water.  al'*olii>l,  and 
ether.  It  is  fonned  in  milk  by  tlie  fermentation  of 
the  milk-sugar  under  the  inflnenee  of  aawsaaiiad 
iennent.  OnaUrgetcaleitiaaMudljrpnpailitaM 
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etne-attgar  in  the  following  manner :  7  lb.  of  cane- 
■agar  and  \  oz.  tartaric  acid  are  dissolved  in  4  gal.  of 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days ;  then 

4  oz.  i)f  rotten  che<!.se  nihbod  n]>  in  ii  gallon  of  eour 
milk,  Htid  2i  lb.  of  zinc  oxiiie  ( zinc  wliite)  arc  added, 
and  tlie  mixture  in  ttioruu^'hly  stirred  and  kent  at 
a  temperature  of  about  lOo"  F.  for  eight  or  ten  uavs. 
The  liquid  is  boiled  to  stop  the  fermentation, 
fllterad,  and  evaporated  till  the  dne  lactate  which 
Ifc  eonteine  ciyetalliMej  this  is  then  re-dissolved 
in  water,  decomposed  with  lolphnretted  hydrogen, 
the  mixture  filtered  to  free  it  from  zinc  sulphide, 
and  eva|ioratwl  on  a  wah^r  l>;ith. 

Lactic  acid  occuns  very  wiiluly  di-triliuted  as  a 
product  of  the  natural  fermenUiiinii  nf  smir  \''^'e- 
table  materials,  such  as  sauerkraut ;  it  is  also  found 
in  tho  stotnadl  and  intestines.  An  isomeric  acid 
of  the  sanM  eompoeition  but  slightly  different  pro- 
perties, called  aarco-  or  para-laene  aeidl.  ooenia  as  a 
product  of  waste  of  animal  tissues,  and  is  found  in 
muscle  of  all  kinds,  especially  after  violent  exerti«m 
or  artificial  tetanus.  Sarco  lactic  acid  has  lun^n 
fre<juently  detected  in  hl(i<Ml  wmui  after  its  icmoval 
from  tlie  IkxIv,  in  ([iiantiiics  usually  Ih'Iow  1  [lart 

Eer  1000,  but  It  aiii>arently  does  not  occur  in  normal 
ealthy  blood  while  in  the  lx)dy. 
The  teats  for  laetio  add  are  nol  vny  Mtiafftetoiy. 
On  addition  of  lead  aoetate  and  alooholie  ammonia 
to  a  solution  containing  lactic  acid  an  insoluble 
lead  lactate,  SPbU.'iL'jHjOj,  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder.  The  proj^ertieH  and  aiuoiiiit  of  water 
of  crystallisation  of  the  zinc  lactates  are  also  char- 
acteristic. Most  of  the  Uetatei  are  eryataUine  and 
aoluble  in  water. 

IiMtometer*  or  Galactomktbb,  arery  simple 
instrument  for  testing  the  richness  of  milk  ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube  graduated  to  100  parts.  New 
milk  is  iKjured  in  up  to  the  t'lp  nf  the  graduated 
part  anu  allowe<l  to  staml ;  and  when  tlie  cream 
has  completely  separate<l  the  value  of  its  (pian 
tity  is  siiown  by  the  number  of  parts  in  the  lOU 
triueh  it  occupies.  Another  form  of  instmnient 
waa  invented  by  Doeifol,  oonaiating  of  a  small 
hydrometer  with  a  aeale  S  inehea  long  divided 
into  20  degrees,  the  zero  bcine  placed  at  the  point 
to  which  the  instrument  sinks  in  water,  ana  the 
20th  degree  corresponding  with  the  density  1  '0383. 
This  instrument  u  preferred  by  the  continental 
chemists ;  and  14*  ia  ndd  to  show  milk  imdilnted 
with  water. 

Iiactaearlnm.  See  LnrvcK. 

Ladakh',  one  of  the  outlying  governorships  of 
Cashmere,  in  the  valley  of  the  I'pjier  lndu8,  an<l 
behind  the  great  central  range  of  the  Himalava.s. 
The  Ladakhb,  some  20,000,  are  of  Turanian  stock 
and  BuddMate  in  religion.  Tlie  capital  ii  Leh. 
See  Ca-shmere. 

Lad'annni  (Arab.  Uhiun;  Gr.  lalatioii),  a  curi- 
ous, delicatolv-scented,  resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  certain  kinds  of  Cistus,  chietly  C.  crcticas,  C. 
ledon,  and  C.  laurifnlitui,  growing  in  Crete,  ('ypms, 
and  parts  (rf  Asia  Minor.  C.  Imlnniferm,  stmnge 
to  say,  doeo  not  produce  the  gum.  Ladaniini, 
under  the  name  of  Labdaannii  la  allnded  to  by 
Browning  in  PtxraetUut;  and  there  are  interesting 
articles  umler  Ladanum  and  Li^de  in  the  French 
Euryrloji^ffk,  ix.  172  and  .i.'W,  in  which  tlie  gum 
is  said  to  t»>  riillccted  on  ftitiges  of  leather  attaclx-d 
to  long  p<des,  and  drawn  over  the  shruUs  in  the 
heat  ot  the  day.  In  Cvpnis  at  the  present  time 
the  gum  is  actually  cuflected  from  the  beards  of 
the  goats  that  browse  among  the  boshes,  a  system 
mentioned  by  Herodota^  iiL  112.  At  one  time 
ladaaom  wo  vsed  tn  medicine  and  ss  a  perfume ; 
itilBOir,  in  the  form  of  small  blafk  lialis,  a  costly 
toy  fiageied  by  soft- handed  idlers  in  the  Levant. 


F-friHiigi  Bill  of.  See  Bill  op  Ladiho. 

LadOi    See  Conhokoko. 

Lad'4^^  Lake,  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  ia 
situated  a  MMNt  distance  N.  of  St  Petersburg,  in 
Itttssia,  being  cromed  by  the  frontierUne  between 
tliat  country  and  Finland.  It  la  129  milee  in  Imgth, 
78  in  breadth,  and  09M  aq.  m.  in  area.  The  south- 
ern and  eastern  shores  are  low  and  marshy  ;  but  on 
the  north-west  the  coa>it  is  broken,  and  rises  into 
cliffs.  There,  too,  are  numerous  islands.  The  lake 
receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Onega  and  I^ke  Ilmen 
in  Russia  and  of  I>ake  Saima  and  other  lakes  in 
Finland  ;  and  its  own  waters  are  carried  off  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  Neva  The  aveiaga 

depth  of  Lake  Ladoga  does  not  exceed  900  feet, 
except  in  the  north-west,  where  over  a  limitol  area 
the  depth  is  abont  730  feet.  The  navigation  Is 
exceedmgly  dangerous  owiTig  to  the  shaMowa,  sand- 
banks, and  sutiKen  rocks  with  which  the  lake 
abounds,  and  to  the  winds  and  gales  which  pre- 
vail during  the  months  it  is  free  from  ice  (May- 
October).  In  order  to  obviate  the  difficoltiee  of 
navigation,  oanala  have  been  conatmeted  to  eoaaaet 
the  montm  of  the  rivers  that  reach  it  along  the 
south  and  south-east  sbmee.  The  principal  is  tlie 
Ladoga  Canal  (70  miles  long  and  60  feet  wide). 
This  rnnal-system  forms  the  thoroughfare  for  a 
ver}'  extensive  tratlic  ( some '20,(1<K)  vessels  annually, 
carrving  merchandise  valued  at  £6, (MX),000)  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Baltic,  so  extensive,  in  fact,  tliat 
the  govemmeot  have  recently  seen  fit  to  construct 
a  new  eaaal  parallel  to  tlie  old  ImAofSk  CanaL 
Oommnnieation  by  water  sulwisti  between  Lake 
Ladoga  and  the  White  Sen  as  well  as  the  Caspian. 
The  fauna  of  the  lake  is  arctic  in  character.  Two 
of  the  islands  in  the  north  west,  \'alaam  and  Kone- 
vetz,  arc  <'ach  the  scat  of  a  monastery,  founded  in 
m<)  an.l  \:m  resj)..rtivcly,  wiiich  at*  vhdted  Vy 
thuiisanils  of  pilgrims  every  year. 

LadrOBeSt  or  MaMAHA  blLARDS,  a  group  rH 
fifteen  islands  in  the  western  Pkoifie,  a  little  north 
of  the  Carolines  ;  they  lie  in  a  row  almost  due  nori  h 
andsouth.  Area,  about  4L*iK^.(  tii  They  tu  lunL:*  .! 
to  Spain  up  to  1898,  when  (iuuiii  Wius  ee»ie<i  t<>  the 
United  States;  but  in  18<)9,  with  the  Carolines  and 
Palaos,  the  Ladrone>?  were  sold  to  tiemiany.  They 
were  discovered  \i\  Magellan  (1521),  wlu»s«  sailoca 
called  them  the '  Thieves'  (Ladronu)  islands,'  from 
the  thievish  propentilieB  of  the  natives ;  since  IMS 
they  have  been  officinllynamed  the  Mariana  Islands. 
A  channel  divides  the  islands  int^>  two  groups. 
Tho  (ive  to  the  south  are  low  ami  llat,  ttin-c  to  the 
north  muuiituinous  ;  most  are  thickly  w<xsle»l,  and 
all  arc  well  watered,  fruitful  in  cocoanuts,  rice, 
maize,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  The 
area  cultivated,  however,  ie  small,  and  the  tnsde  is 
of  1  ittle  conseqoenee.  Tnepopuhition  waa leckooed 
at  (Kt.OOQ  at  the  time  of  ^sonvery ;  it  has  decreased 
to  about  10,000,  mainly  indigenous  Chamomis  .and 
Tagals  from  Luzon,  b<>sidos  a  niixtxl  nue  of  twrllv 
SpHni;*h  descent.  They  have  deteriorate<l  much 
under  bpaniNh  intluences,  and  arc  lazj,  inditTerent, 
and  immoral,  desjdte  an  <»utward  Chnstianity.  The 
larsest  island  is  Guam,  a  United  States  ooaiing 
station.  Area,  198  sq.  m.  Pop.  abont  WOQl 
mainly  of  Pliilippine  stock.  The  island  has  several 
Bch(K)la,  and  the  greater j>roportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants can  read  and  write ;  English  is  spoken.  Capital, 
Agauu,  the  only  town  in  the  group,  rop.  about  0000. 

Lady,  a  woman  of  dia^netlon  correlativdy  to 
Lard  (q.v.},  need  in  a  more  extensive  mum  ia 
common  parlance  eorrelatlvely  to  gentleman.  Am 
a  title  it  lielnnga  to  peeresses,  the  wivee  of  peers 
and  of  lords  by  courtesy,  the  word  Lady  beiu^  in 

all  tlii'^^c  (M-r-  ]ir>  Hxcd  to  the  |i<'«'ra<„'f  title.  Tl.e 
daughters  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  are  by 
eourtev  dflrignated  bgr  the  title  Lady  preftied  to 
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their  Chriatian  name  and  flumarae  ;  a  title  not  loet 
by  marriajje  with  a  commoner.  'Lady,'  prefixed 
to  their  hu!«hnn(]'R  ournarae,  is  the  oaaal  title  of 
wives  of  Baronetfi  (q.v.)  and  knights.  Sw  OlMTB- 
TS8Y  Titles,  Address  ( Forms  of). 

ftadybM  {CoeeineUa)^  a  genns  ct  pretty  little 
taetlea.  generally  of  a  brilliant  red  or  yellow  coloor, 
with  black,  red,  white,  or  yellow  spots.  The  form 
is  nearly  hpniisnherical,  the  under  surface  flat,  the 
thorax  and  beau  small,  tlie  ant«nnn>  and  Icl's  8hort. 

When  handleil  ttiey  emit 
a  yellowish  Hnid,  M'ith 
a  disagreeable  smell. 
Adolta  Mid  larviB  feed 
ehl«fly  on  aphides,  and 
are  tnoi  most  useful  to 
hop-ptrowers  and  other 
f»^'rirnlturist8.  The  eggs 
are  laiil  under  tlie  leaves 
of  pliiTits,  on  which  tlie 
larvRt  afterwards  run 
about  in  pursuit  of 
iMMitadfCbeajiultoMdfaM.  lybidea.  InlkteMtann 
inagBifled.  theaorviTingadiiltt  find 

safe  comers,  and  hiber- 
nate till  spring.  Ladybirds  occasionally  occnr  in  im- 
mense numbers,  and  from  ignorance  of  thi.ir  une- 
fuluess  have  Bonietiinea  In-en  regarded  with  sujier- 
stitiouH  dread.  The  family  of  which  the  genus  ia 
tyMi  Cooeinellidn*,  includes  about  1500  species,  of 
wmcn  forty  or  ao  are  BritislL  One  of  the  com- 
monest forms  ( C.  ieptea^futuiaia)  ia  found  ortt  all 
Europe,  and  in  parta  of  Ari»  and  Africa.  The 
name  is  apparently  a  modlicatiao  of  Ladybug, 
lady  referring  to  tlie  Virgin  Maiy,  as  the  German 
name  Afarirnka/rr  suggests. 

Lady  €hapel«  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ('Our  Lady'),  and  osoally,  but  not 
always,  plaiued  eaatwarda  ftom  the  altar  when 
attached  to  cathedrals.   Henry  VI  I. 't  Chapel  at 

Westminster  is  the  hidy  ehapcl  of  th<it  rhnrrii. 

IiUdy^dayf  one  of  the  regular  quarter-days  in 
Eogland  anu  Ireland,  on  which  rent  is  generallv 
made  payable.  It  is  the  25th  of  March  in  eacD 
year;  out  in  some  districts  Old  Lady  Day  (April 
6)  is  still  oheerred     the  tent  day.  See  Axxoil* 

CIATION. 

Lady  Fern  ( A  t/u/Hum  filix  /ctmina,  or  Agplen- 
turn  filix  fuemimi),  a  beautiful  fern,  common  in 
moist  woods  in  Britain,  with  bipinnate  fronds 
•ometintea  two  feet  long.  The  whole  plant  has  an 
Mtreanely  graceful  appearance.  It  is  said  to  possess 
the  same' anthelmintic  properties  as  the  male  fern. 

Lady's  Mantle  (AkkmiUa),  a  genus  of  herb- 


cold  climatee,  of  the  natural  order  Rnsacem,  sub- 
order SanguisorlK^a- ;  having,'  Miiall  ami  numerous 
flowers,  an  8  cleft  calyx,  no  corolla,  ainl  the  fruit 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  calyx.  The  name 
lady's  mantle,  signifymg  Mantle  of  Our  Lady — i.e. 
of  the  Virgin  Mar^'— i»  derived  from  the  form  of 
the  leaves.— The  Common  Lady's  Mantle  {A. 
mtlgaria)  is  abundant  on  banks  and  in  pastnice 
throughout  Britain.  Its  root-leavee  are  large, 
plait^,  many-lobed,  and  serrated ;  its  flowers,  in 
corynilK)se  terminal  clusters,  are  uBually  of  a  yellow- 
ish green  colour. — Still  more  Ix'autifnl  is  the  Alpine 
Lady's  Mantle  {A.  ulmua),  wliieh  grows  on  nioiin- 
tains  in  Scotland,  ann  haw  digit.Ue  serrated  leave?*, 
white  and  satiny  l)eneath.  .V  common  British 
plant  of  veiy  humble  nowth  and  unpretending 
aiipearanee  ie  the  Field  Lady'e  Mantle,  or  Parsley 
rtert  (A.—nr  Aphanea—ttrventu),  found  in  pas* 
tures,  an  astringent  and  dinretic,  said  to  be  some* 
times  useful  in  ca--i  s  if  >tone  in  the  bladdtTi  by 
producing  a  large  secretion  uf  lithic  acid. 

Lady'g  Slipper  (('ypripfdium),  a  genus  off 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Orebidee,  of  which  one 
species,  C.  Cutmlutt  is  a  native  of  Britain,  being 
foonduiafovplaoeBiii  thenotth  of  Rngland,  ana 


Udy't  Mantle  iAUkmiOa  i 
e.sfl0««. 

I,  chiefly  aatim  of  Imperale  and 


a,  Cjfpriptdium  ^peetMbf  i,  ievar  sad  Jsaf  ef 
O.  torfofma. 

is  reckoned  one  of  the  mo»«t  iM-.iutifnl  of  the  British 
orchids.  The  genus  Li  renuirkal  le  for  the  large 
inflated  lip  of  the  corolla.  Several  very  lieautiful 
species  are  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  Mortli 
America.  Many  tropical  and  subhayleil  ipodca 
and  also  garden  hybiida  of  these  an  enpwsiaK 
Huhjects  of  interest  to  British,  eontineDUl,  and 
American  connoisseurs  in  choice  and  rare  orchicN, 
who  vie  with  each  other  for  ihe  pos.H(*t%»>ion 
of  the  most  unique  and  vnlunl  le  -iK-cimen.*. 
C.  tiHCtabUU  is  a  North  American  »^)eciea ;  t'. 
baroatum,  a  native  of  Java.  Both  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  former  in  hardy  ooUectioos,  the  latter  ia 
hothoosee. 

Laek6Il«  »  northern  suburb  of  Brussels,  with 
(1803)  25,211  inhahitantM.  In  it  is  the  crynt  of  the 
Belgian  royal  family  in  the  new  (iothic  cnurch  of 
the  V  irgin,  and  a  royal  jMilace  ( built  in  1782),  which 

Erevioua  to  its  destruction  by  tire  on  1st  January 
890  oantaiaed  vaUiable  works  of  art  and  his> 
torical  doenments.  The  palace  has  been  rdsillt  in 

the  same  ^i;.  li>  as  the  one  d>'sf roved. 

LaenncCf  Rtcst  Thkoih>kk  IIVAriNTHi:,  a 
distingaished  physician,  was  bom  at  c«>nimper.  in 
Lower  Biittaiiy,  17th  February  1781.  He  stiidisd 
medicine  under  Us  oaele  at  Nantes,  and  at  Paris 
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under  CorviMri,  to  whom  the  medical  profession 

is  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  percns- 
sion  in  tlie  investi^ration  of  diseases  of  the  chest 
(althongli  the  ori^'inul  iii-*(overy  is  due  to  Anon- 
brugjfer).  In  17!M)  Liietinec  wa.-*  an  iinnv-doctor  in 
the  fielil ;  in  1814  he  hwanie  tiic  rliicf  editor  of  the 
Journal  de  Alitkcine;  ia  1816  he  was  appointed 
diief  physician  to  tlw  HApitel  Neelcer,  and  it  was 
there  tMt  he  eoon  titer  made  the  dJeeov«pr  of 
'mediate*  aniealtatioa,  or.  In  other  words,  of  the 
use  of  the  Stethoscope  (q. v.).  In  1819  he  nablished 
his  Traits  de  V Auscultation  Mediate,  whicn  has  nn- 
dniihtoiily  pro<lnco<l  a  greater  effect,  in  f>n  far  us  the 
atlvance  of  diacnoxis  is  toncernetl,  than  any  other 
single  l>ook.  His  treatise  hatl  not  long  appeare<l 
when  indications  of  consumption  were  diitcoverecl  in 
hie  own  chest  1^  means  of  the  art  of  his  own 
invention,  and  amr  a  few  yean  of  delicate  health, 
dnring  which  he  oontfained  to  pracyee  in  Paris,  he 
retired  to  din  in  his  native  province,  13th  August 
1826.    !S«c  his  Life  by  L^llour  ((,juiinper,  1868). 

Lietare  Sundajr.  See  CtoLOUi  Boi& 

Laevulose.  Sec  Sugar. 

Lafayette,  capital  of  Tippecanoe  county, 
Indiana,  on  the  Wauasli  River,  and  on  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  6.3  miles  NW.  of  Indianapolis,  at 
the  iutorswtion  of  five  railways.  It  is  a  (lourisliing 
city,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  prairie  country.  Laid 
out  in  1825,  it  contains  nnmenms  churches,  the 
Pnidue  state  vniveiai^,^  and  mannfantories  of 
fkutning-implemente,  machinery,  can  and  wagons, 
&C.    Pop.  (1880)  14,860;  (ISOO)  H5.24.1. 

La  Fayettei  Madamk  de,  the  reformer  of 
French  romaaoe-wviting,  was  liom  in  1634,  her 
father  heing  a  maiatuu  and  governor  of  Havre. 
She  married  the  Comte  de  La  Fayette  in  1655,  and 
was  a  member  in  her  youth  of  the  literanr  circle 
which  met  in  the  Hotel  de  Kamlmnillet.  She  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  yitno  de  Si  vij;ni^,  and  in  lier 
thirty-third  yoar  fornu'd  a  liai.soii  willi  La  Koche- 
foucaiild,  wliinli  laste*!  nntil  liis  death  in  16H0. 
She  died  in  1693.  Her  novels  Zatd«  and  the /'n'n- 
cesse  de  Cloves  led  to  a  reaction  in  taste  against  the 
fantastic  and  long-winded  romance*  of  eneh  writers 
as  La  CklprenMe  and  Mdlle  de  Sendiry.  She  had 
a  gamine  command  of  passion  and  knowledge  of 
character,  and  in  her  Prineeste  tU  CUivs  gave  a 
vivid  and  faithful  picture  of  the  court-life  of  her 
day.  She  conimitt«<l,  however,  a  curious  ana- 
chronism in  tian!»ferrin|L;  tlic  tucn  and  women  of  Louis 
XIV. 's  age  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.  ;  for  example, 
her  Duchesse de  Valentinois  is  Mme  de  Montespan, 
the  Prince  de  Cifevee  is  the  Comte  de  La  Fayette,  and 
the  Doe  de  Nemooie  fa  La  RoehefoneanM.  Her 
aovele,  aays  Oinuet,  were  more  than  a  noveltv,  they 
were  almost  a  revolation.  Her  (Euvres  (.  'ompfita  fi  f  1 
ftTok.  nsi2;  new  e«l.  1882);  of  her  M<^ in, tires  l\ie 
host  c<iition  is  by  M.  A^c  (1800).  Soe  Sainte- 
Beiive's  Pw/ratf^'f/f  t\inmc4,  and  Corn/till  (18C9). 

Lafayettet  Majuk  Jean  Paul  Koch  Yves 
GiLBEUT  MuTin,  Marquis  de,  was  bom  in  the 
caetle  of  Chavagnae,  in  Anvergne,  September  6, 
1757.    He  hetongvd  to  an  ancient  family ;  came  to 

his  estates  at  tliir1<M  ri;  niarrifd  tlin.-e  yean?  lator ; 
entere<i  the  ariny,  and  sailwl,  m  of  the  at  I('a>t 

1lrofe^^ed  oi.|m i-ition  of  the  rourt,  for  .Ami-rica  in 
777,  to  ofttT  his  swoni  to  thu  roi(»nist9  in  their 
■tni^'jfle  for  independence.  He  became  an  intimate 
and  ailmirin;;  fnend  of  Washiofton,  who  gave  hini 
thr  l  ommand  of  a  division  aner  nb  eondnet  at 
tlie  battle  of  Bnndjwiae.  The  treaty  between  the 
insurgents  and  fVuioe  at  once  led  to  war  between 
Franco  and  England,  and  Lafayette  returned  to  his 
country  early  in  1779.  Six  months  lat<;r  he  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  wa."  charged  with  the  defence 
of  Vii;ginia,  and  had  his  share  in  the  battle  of 
Yorktowai,  wbieh  pneHatXIy  eloeed  the  war.  Oo 


a  tiUid  viait  to  North  America  in  1784,  after  the 
conclusion  of  peaee»  he  was  received  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  tour  was  a  continual  triumph. 

Lafayette  had  imbilu'd  lilKjral  princijil'-s  in  the 
freer  air  of  America,  and  was  eaj;er  for  rrfurnia  in 
his  native  country.  He  was  calkil  to  the  AM*embly 
of  Notables  in  1787,  and  sat  in  its  huccefimr, 
the  AaNmhIy  of  the  States  General,  and  in  that 
which  grew  out  of  it,  the  famous  National  Assembly 
of  1780.  He  took  a  proxAineot  part  in  its  prooeea- 
ings,  and  laid  on  its  table,  on  the  9th  July  1789, 
a  declaration  of  rights  Iwsed  on  Jefferson's  Declara- 
tion of  Indi  pcndi'nce.  He  was  soon  ajipointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  anned  citizens,  where- 
upon lie  formed  the  National  tJuard,  and  ^a\  e  it 
the  tricolor  cocka<le.  Indee<l,  in  the  first  stages  of 
the  Itcvolution,  it  seemed  as  if  the  'Grandieoii* 
CromweU<Laiayette'  had  the  destinies  of  France 
in  hie  hands.  Bnt  ilie  fever  of  tevolntion  soon 
snrged  ton  hotly  for  the  constitutional  channels 
in  which  he  woufd  have  had  it  How.  He  struggled 
inct's"antly  for  order  and  linnianity,  yet  was 
mortilied  to  the  lieart  by  the  furious  violence  of 
the  mob  which  butchere*!  Koulon  and  brandished 
the  reeking  heart  of  the  commandant  Berthier 
before  liiM  eyes.  The  Jacobins  hated  his  modera* 
tion,  while  the  eonrfe  abhorred  hfa  rafbtmiDg  aealt 
and  both  oomMned  to  defeat  him  In  bb  eauvasi 
against  I'^tion  for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris.  Along 
with  IJailly  he  founded  the  club  of  the  Feuillants, 
and  ho  sn]iported  tlie  addition  of  title  a.s  well  as 
of  all  oliUrs  privileges.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  171M)  he  retired  to  his  e.state  of 
Lagranj^'c  till  he  received  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Ardennes,  with  which  he  won  the  fiiatvietOriM 
at  FhiUpneviUe,  Maabenge»  and  Fkmnnee.  Bnt 
the  hatred  of  the  Jaeobins  mereased,  and  a*  length 
Lafavette,  who  had  conic  fi-om  the  army  tO  Bufa 
publicly  to  denounce  the  Jacobin  Club,  finding  00 
Ids  return  to  tlie  r;uiip  tliat  he  could  not  ]>er8uade 
his  .siddiers  to  niaroli  to  Paris  t<»  save  the  consti- 
tution, roiie  over  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Lii'ge. 
He  WR.S  s;»izrd  by  the  Austrians  and  impruwuied  at 
Olmlitz  till  Bonaparte  obtained  his  liberation  in 
1797 ;  bnt  he  tooK  no  part  in  pnblie  affain  dnziag 
the  asoendeney  of  Bonaparte.  He  sat  in  the 
Chaml)cr  of  Deputies  from  1818  to  1824  as  one  of 
the  extreme  Left,  and  from  1825  to  18.'W  he  was 
ajrain  a  leader  of  the  opposition.  In  1830  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution,  and  commanded 
the  National  Guards.  In  1824  he  revisited  America, 
by  invitation  of  Congress,  who  voted  him  a  grant  ai 
20O,0OU  dollars  and  a  township  of  laad.  Hodieda* 
Paris,  20th  May  IKM. 

Sec  his  Mfmoirtt,  Corretpondanet,  tt  Mantaeriti  (8 
vol*.  l.H,'}7-40);  tlie  stu.lies  hy  Hupnault  W»rin  (18M1 
Aiid  .Sarriinc  (1832)  ;  the  Life  by  U.  TuckemiMi  ( Nsw 
York,  1889  j ;  the  /.>i(iry  (in'l  Ut(er$of  Oomcmtur  Morri$ 
I IKSH) ;  and  Doniol's  rm  ficiitation  de  la  France  d  f£tar 
bhfttmcni  Jet  £tutt  Unit  ( IMtf), 

LalBtte»  Jacxiues,  a  French  l>anker  and  states- 
man, bMn  at  Bayonne,  34th  October  1767,  began 
life  as  a  banker^  clerk  in  Paris,  and  in  1806 

Wgan  bosinew)  on  his  own  acoonnt.    He  soco 

acnuiit^d  jrieat  wealth  and  in  1814  w(u<  nia<le 
j^overiior  of  the  Bunk  of  France.  After  the  scc<ind 
re-'toration  he  joineii  ihe  oIl]lo^it ion  in  the  (.'h.am- 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  enjoved  the  highest  popularity 
in  Paris ;  he  was  elected  bv  all  twenty  sections 
in  the  city  in  1817.  In  1830  lie  made  his  hou^e  tite 
headuuarters  of  the  friends  of  the  revolution,  and 
out  of  his  private  means  supplied  great  part  of  the 
funds  for  carrying  through  the  movement.  In 
Novemlier  he  was  entnist«>u  with  the  formation  of 
a  CHbinet,  bnt  he  onlv  held  jiower  until  12ih  March 
following.  .Meanwhile  he  wait  oV)li^'e<l  to  sell  his 
property  to  his  debts.  A  national  saliscrip> 
tion  preserved  him  his  hMd  tn  Paris;  and  fron  tie 
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ruins  of  his  fortoM  he  founded  a  new  Discount 
Buk  in  1887.  As  the  goverament  receded  from 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  LaHitte 
Wamc  more  and  more  active  in  opposition.  In 

is  j.s.  to  the  ffreat  disiilcasure  of  the  court,  he  was 
eU't  ted  presitient  of  tht?  Cliaiiiber  of  Dctmtiea.  He 
die.1  at  Taris,  26th  May  1844.  The  boui'enirs  de 
J.  IaU/UU,  nconUt  pear  lui-mimt  (3  vols.  Paris, 
1M4K  were  written  HarebaL 

SmBordbaox. 


IiSfontaine«  Jean  de,  was  bom  on  July  8, 
1621,  at  (  hal«au  Thierry,  in  Chaupague.  His  early 
education  neglected.  He  was  placed  in  u 
clerical  Hcuiinary,  which  he  soon  quitted  to  under- 
take hia  father's  duties  as  master  of  woods  and 
focceta  £arly  in  life  he  devoted  bimtelf  to  the 
•tody  of  Rabelais,  Marot,  and  other  old  miters, 
and  set  hioMelf  to  the  oompoiitioii  of  m«—  all  of 
them  more  or  leas  worthleea.  In  1884  be  pnhHidwd 
a  verse  translation  of  the  Eunur/ius  of  Ten-nre,  and 
then  went  up  to  Paris,  where  lie  won  the  fiuour  of 
I'nuinict,  will)  awarded  him  :i  ]irn'-iii:i  of  1000  francs 
on  condition  that  he  furniaheti  a  piece  of  verse 
quarterly.  The  verses  thus  produced  showed  con- 
•iderablo  originality,  and  their  author  became  the 
darling  of  tlie  ladies  of  highest  distinction  in  Paris. 
IHuiag  six  years  lie  wrote  little,  abandoning  him- 
■elf  to  a  life  of  ^'iillantr>'  and  to  social  meetings 
with  MolitTO,  Iktileaii,  and  Racine.  His  Contu  et 
JN'ou(W/e«  en  Vcr.i  ap|>cared  in  1665 ;  his  Fablea 
Choitiea  nnsix  m  Vers  in  1668;  and  his  Amours  de 
Ptythe  et  de  Cupidon  in  1609.    Among  his  chief 

Ktronesses  were  Marguerite  of  Lorraine  and  the 
ichesa  of  fioaillon.  and  for  nearly  twenty  years 
lie  was  maintained  in  the  booeehoid  of  Mme  de 
la  Sabli^re.  In  HI84  he  read  an  admirable  Bit- 
Vert  on  his  reception  by  the  Academy,  to 
Mhich  he  was  admitted  much  against  the  wish  of 
the  king.  In  her  later  yeare  Mme  de  la  Sabli^re 
became  devout,  but  Lafontaino  attached  himself 
to  the  dissolute  Prince  de  Conti,  pureuing  in  bis 
old  a^  the  follies  and  dlaeiMtimis  of  hia  yontb. 
Bha  died  in  1003,  andforhJatmiiMnainingjeaialw 
wan  eared  fmr  bv  Mme  d*H«9nrarlk  who  matntaiaed 
him  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Paris  on 
April  13,  1695.  During  an  illness  about  two  years 
Iwfcirc  he  ha<i  allowed  himself  to  1/e  converted  in 
so  far  at  least  as  to  aeknowle<lge  the  impropriety  of 
the  Contcs  and,  it  is  said,  destroy  a  now  play.  He 
was  one  of  the  idlest,  the  most  reckless,  the  most 
frivolous  and  diwipated  of  men,  but  he  w«a  like- 
wiie  ona  of  th«  moil  lovable  and  eharming,  aa  be 
was  aaMuedly  one  of  tha  most  gifted. 

The  subjects  of  the  Contes  are  taken  from  Boc- 
caccio, Anosto.  Machiavelli,  RaWlais,  the  Hej>ta- 
intron,  the  Cent  XctinlUs  nouvellrs,  Apuleius, 
AthemeuB,  and  other  writers.  The  stories  are  retold 
with  inimitable  skill,  Lafontaine  surpassing  in  wit 
and  in  narrative  dexterity  the  authors  with  whom 
Im  chaliansad  eompariaon.  Nothing  eonld  be  easier, 
flMit  iparKUng,  more  ingeniously  and  graoefuUy 
tamed  than  bis  verse.  The  language  has  a  racy 
arcliaic  flavour,  the  style  combinin;:  tl>e  elegance 
of  the  17th  century  writers  with  snmetiiuig  of  the 
KaWlaisian  richness.  The  subjects  are  nearly  all 
of  the  gromest  description,  and  their  crossness  is 
in  most  cases  artfully  heightened  by  Lafontaine. 
His  story  of  AUciel,  for  examp)a»  ia  a  deeply- 
dn^raded  venion  of  the  sombre  tooogh  voluptuous 
tale  tokl  by  Boccaeda  As  for  the  Fables,  their 
ebarm  b  undying,  and  they  are  free  from  the  impro- 
prietv  of  the  Contes.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  them 
Dv  Sflvestre  de  Sacy  that  tliey  snpply  three  several 
delight'*  to  tlin.e  several  ages  — '  The  child  rejoices 
in  the  fre»imes8  and  vividness  of  the  story ;  the 
Br  student  of  literature  in  the  consummate  art 
.  wbieh  U ia  told»  (ba  aa^ariaaoad  maa of  tfa« 


world  in  the  subtle  reflections  on  ^^haractBr  and  life 
which  it  convey  s. '  NeverthalaM  the  gmmi  verdiet 

of  Frcncli  critics  on  Lafontaine  can  hardly  fail  to 
seem  unduly  high  to  his  English  readers,  "fh^odore 
de  Banville,  for  example,  maintains  that  he  is  not 
merely  an  artist  supreme  in  lyric  comedv,  but  a 
great  rumautic  p<K't,  in  w  ho-^e  work  there  is  always 
a  '  window  open  to  heaven.'  JSuch  praise  is  hardly 
judicious.  Lafontaine  was  a  sparkling  satirist,  a 
briUiaat  vanifier,  a  wail-nigh  incomparable  maatar 
of  the  difflenit  arfe  of  telling  a  story  in  rhyma.  Ha 
combined,  as  anotber  critic  has  said,  the'  Howcr  of 
the  esprit  GauMt  with  a  perfume  of  antiquity.  Ho 
V  a-s  a  great — not  merely  an  amusing — writer,  but 
he  was  not  a  great  poet.  With  all  its  graces,  his 
verse  has  not  tlie  nitdixly,  the  passion,  tlie  i)ower  of 
suggesting  a  i>eauty  and  mystery  beyond  tiie  exact 
meaning  of  the  words,  which  distinguish  all  high 
lyrie  work,  fiat  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  luid 
to  name  a  Freneb  poet,  saHng  MoUi»re, 
given  such  delight  to  others  thaaJ  " 
liiw  been  given  by  Lafontaine. 

Set'  Sainte-Beove'»  Portraits  LxtUrairts,  vol.  L  ;  Ban- 
ville'* rit>(  TraiU  de  Fo/tie  f'ran(nist ;  T*me's  Essai  sur 
let  Faf'U.'dc  La  Fontatue;  luid  Lucu  Colliixa'  La  Fontaine 
and  olha-  Frmch  Fabulists  (lSii'2U  The  best  edition!  ate 
by  Marty  I.HVeiiux  in  the  Bibliotkique  EUfviriaine  ;  A. 
PhuIv  in  Lemerre't  CoUeetion  dts  Classuptm  JV«ncatSM|' 
L.  Moland  in  the  Libraire  da  Bibtiopkilt$ t  amiliinn 
and  DeifeoillM  in  the  Orands  £crivains. 

Lago  Xagvlore*  See  Magoiors. 

LagMnys.  a  genus  of  rodents,  much  resembling 
hares  or  rabbits,  but  with  limlM  of  more  eqoM 
length,  more  perfect  clavicles,  longer  daws,  longer 
bead,  shorter  ears,  tnd  no  taiL  There  are  aliont  a 
doien  species,  one  in  south-east  Europe,  one  on  the 
R(Kky  Slountains,  and  tlie  re>'t  on  the  miMintains  of 
northern  Asia.  They  are  alnjui  the  size  of  guinea- 
pigs,  and  make  burrows,  but  are  particularly  in- 
teresting for  their  tiabit  of  stacking  choice  herbage 
for  winter  use.  TIteatacks  of  the  bil>erian  specif 
the  Alpine  Lagomya  or  Pika  (X.  atoiJtttfk  are  aaid 
to  be  vtiUeed  1^  tbe  eaUe-lniBteiB  lor  ioddar. 

Lagoon  (Lat.  lacuna,  'a  hollow,'  'a  jm>o1  ')  is  a 
species  of  lake  formed  by  the  overflowing  either  of 
t lie  sea  or  of  rivers,  or  liy  tlie  iiililtratiou  of  water 
from  these ;  and  hence  lag<x)ns  are  sometiinee 
divided  into  fluvial  and  marine.  They  are  found 
onhr  in  low-lying  lands,  eoeb  aa  the  coaata  of 
Holland,  Italy,  the  Baltle.  and  the  eeat  eooet  of 
South  America  ;  are  generally  shallow,  and  do  not 
always  present  the  same  aspect.  In  some  cases 
th<  y  are  <  nmpletely  drieil  up  in  summer  ;  in  others, 
after  Iting  once  formed,  they  preserve  throughout 
the  whole  year  the  character  of  stagnant  marshy 
pixils  ;  and  in  others  agaiii  the  sea,  which  re-anitei 
them  to  itself  in  winter,  is  separated  from  them  la 
summer  by  a  bar  of  sand  or  shingle. 

LaKOll*  a  9caj>ort  on  the  south  coast  of  Portu- 
gal, 30  miles  ENE.  from  the  e.Mremity  of  Cape  St 
Vincent*  Pop.  "900,  who  lish  for  tunny  and 
sardines.    In  the  )*av  of  I.,agoA  Admiral  Doacawen 

defeated  the  French  Toulon  fleet,  .Augn."t  18,  1759. 

Lai;o<i,  a  British  colony,  an  island,  iiml  a  town 
on  ilie  (.innea  auv^l  of  .\fric;i,  Th-'  r  i/ extends 
from  2'  to  ()'  E.  lung.,  and  compiiscs  the  islands  of 
Lagos  and  Iddo  (annexed  in  1851  J,  the  districts  of 
Palmaaad  Leekie  ( 1868).  diatriet  ol  Badaery  ( 1M3), 
Kataan  (1870).  Appa  (1888),  and  MaBro.  Ogbo. 
and  Jaiui  (1885).  Area  of  colony,  1071  aq.  m. 
The  inhabitants  (about  lOO.OOOt  are  mostly  negroes 

and  two  tlli^d^»  prt|.;llll•^,  tliiiiit.'li  Mulianiii  '  I  tiii~;;i  is 
making  grent  lieiidway.  A\erage  annnal  \  iihiu  of 
cxjHirtfl  ( palm  oil,  palm  kerneN.  ivoiy.  gum  copal, 
cotton,  and  C  uneH  grains),  i^*i,04U;  of  importa 
(spirits,  to'aico,  cotton  gixMls,  and  hardware), 
£M6»S70l    Tiade  ie  earried  on  priadpai^jr  wHb 
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Sofjlaad  aild  Gemuuiy,  to  a  lesn  extent  with  the 
Umt«d  States,  France,  aud  Brazil.  The  island  has 
an  area  of  3}  so.  ni.  ;  and  at  Ito  western  end 
•taiida  tlio  toiMt  *^  priiidjMl  ooaiiiwnaal  place  on 
thb  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  only  safe  haiwrar  for 
a  distance  of  1000  niiW  Pop.  40,000.  The  liishon 
of  the  Ni{;er  ti?rrilorv  resides  here  ;  but  Lagos  itself 
belongs  to  tlic  diooese  of  Sierra  Leone.  Previous  to 
the  interference  of  the  liritisli  Laucw  was  one  of  the 
chief  entrepots  for  the  export  of  siavea.  Created  a 
separate  government  in  1863,  the  colony  fornted 
part  of  the  West  African  Settlements  (from  1866) 
aadof  the  Gold  Coast  (from  1874)  snoeesttvely.  In 
IBM  the  pMent  colony  ^as  eonstitatad. 

IiagOStOBM.   Sec  CBlMOmLLA. 

bigrangCt  Joseph  Loris,  Comte,  the  great 
algebraist,  was  bom  at  Turin,  25th  January 
1736.  His  father,  who,  as  well  as  liis  mother, 
was  of  French  descent,  was  war-treasnrer  to  tlie 
Fiedmontese  government.  In  later  life  Lagrange 
txphuiicd  Ub  finfe  •milieatka  to  the  study  of 
mathematieB  hgr  fhc  Het  that  the  family  prop- 
erty had  been  lost  in  specnlations.  At  tlie  age 
of  seventeen  a  paper  or  Halley's  in  tlie  Philo- 
tophieal  Tr'disaetioru  turned  liim  towards  algebra 
and  analytical  geometry,  and  then  his  powers 
developed  with  striking  precocity.  In  IvM  he 
was  appointed  mathematical  professor  in  the 
lioyal  School  of  Artillery ;  at  the  same  time 
he  discovered  a  series  for  differential  expansion 
analogous  to  the  binomial  theorem  of  Newton,  and 
attracted  Baler's  attention  by  a  letter  on  the 
general  solution  of  certain  isoperimetrical  problems 
which  had  l>een  proposed  to  the  Itest  matiiema- 
ticians  in  Europe.  He  also  corresponded  with 
D'AIerabert,  then  the  leader  of  French  scientific 
society.  At  Eulcr's  soggeation  Frederick  the  Great 
ajppointed  Lagrange  to  sncceed  him  as  director  of 
the  Academy  of  ^rlin.  Before  leaving  Piedmont 
he  did  tnaen  original  work  in  int^rration  and 
partial  difTerences,  applying  mathematical  methods 
to  physics  and  aetrononiy,  and  a-ssisted,  in  17o8, 
to  found  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1762, 
bv  his  completion  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations, 
tne  main  theory  of  which  had  been  foreshadowed 
in  his  discussion  of  isoMtitnctiicals,  and  his  in* 
Tcstigations  of  sound,  Imrnioaies,  Ac.  bjr  new 
analytical  methods,  Lagrange  gained  a  European 
reputation,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  health, 
wnich  was  never  afterwards  robust.  His  lu-  innir 
on  the  moon's  libration,  which  in  17G4  ohtaiiied 
the  prize  of  the  French  Academy,  brought  into 
prominence  his  great  '  princiide  o2  virtual  veloci- 
ties,' which  was  presently  to  be  CO  Itlgclly  ntilised 
in  dynamical  problems.  Lagrange  nvc  the  first 
complete  proof  of  Laplace's  genereJisation,  that, 
so  far  as  the  laws  of  motion  are  concerned,  our 
solar  system  is  necessarily  stable  and  permanent, 
l)ccause  all  the  changes  of  the  j)laneiury  i  rbits, 
caused  by  their  reciprocal  gravitation,  are  periodic 
While  in  Prussia,  from  1766  to  1787,  Lngmagfi 
read  before  the  Berlin  Academy  about  dxty  diaser- 
tations  on  the  application  of  the  higher  analysis 
to  meehanics  and  dynamics.  From  the  leading 
TCsatte  of  these  memoirs  and  of  his  previoas  work, 
duly  marshalled  and  systematised,  arose  Lagrange's 
principal  work,  the  AUcanique  Anah/tique,  which 
was  publi-lird  ilT^tSi  in  Paris  utnler  the  super- 
vision of  Legeinire.  The  central  theory,  unifying 
the  science  of  li yii.uiiics  in  all  its  developments, 
was  the  principle  of  virtual  velocitiai  wliich  he  iiad 
established  in  1764. 

Just  before  the  issue  of  the  Mtcanique  Analy- 
tique,  Lagrange  arrived  in  Paris,  to  be  welcomed 
by  tlie  court  and  hslged  in  the  Louvre  with  a 
Dension  of  60U0  francs.  In  1791  he  was  elected 
lonigD  acBihv  d  tho  Royal  Sooitlgr  of  London. 


Ho  rommande*!  universal  respect  even  in  ilie  cri«is 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  appointed  profesf^r  in 
the  Nonnal  and  Polytechnic  Schools,  one  of  the 
first  membeta  of  the  'Boreaa  des  LoqgiUidcs,  and 
was  enthuiastieany  in  favour  of  tiic  newdcdnial 
and  metrical  aystem.  He  was  appoint^Ml  member 
of  the  senate  under  Honaparte,  M-ho  also  l>e«towed 
on  him  the  title  of  Count  and  the  (ir.aiid  Cms.*  of 
tiic  Legion  of  Honour.  He  did  more  Uian  any 
other,  excejpt  Euler,  to  dcvdcp  the  applintiaaa 
of  the  infimteshnal  calculus. 

Partly  owing  to  his  weak  constitution,  Lagrange 
waa  extremely  icgnlar  in  his  habtta,  abatcmioos 
in  food,  with  his  work  ever  most  sjrstematioally 
distribute<l.  His  various  treati.<*es,  read  to  the 
Aca<ieniie8  of  Turin,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  now  fill 
seven  quarto  volumes.  Other  important  works 
are  Thtorie  dea  Fonctions  (2«1  ed.  1813),  Lrrons  sur 
U  Oaleul  de*  Fonctions,  ItisotuUun  des  Equations 
Numiriquta.  Lagrange  died  at  PariSt  lOtb  April 
1813,  and  was  buried  in  the  Panthteo.  A  new 
edition  of  his  wurkB*  in  16  ▼olcw,  me  nndcruhcn 
in  1867. 

La  Gnnlra*  See  Guaira  (L.\). 

La  Hagne»  the  north- west  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cotentin,  in  the  north  of  France,  over 
against  Aldemev  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is 
crowned  by  a  lighthouse,  158  feet  high.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  La  Hogiie  (q.  v  V 

La  Harpe*  Jean  Frakoois  de,  French  writer, 
bom  at  Paris,  November  WH,  1739,  iiist  attracted 
attention  in  1768  by  a  soooesefal  tragedy,  War- 
wick. His  fame  was  further  enhanced  by  a  serioe 
of  eloquent  Blogtt.  But  his  other  plays  on  the 
classic  model,  such  as  Timolion,  Phmramonrl,  and 
(histnve  Wasa,  entirely  failed.  Mflanic.  Phtlur- 
(tile,  and  Coriolun  were  more  Miccessful.  Hi*  l»est- 
known  works  are,  however,  his  critical  lectures, 
published  in  12  vols.  ( 1799-1805)  as  Lycte,  on  Court 
de  LiUimhm»  which  long  remained  a  standard  of 
liteniy  oiltlouB.  That  portion  wiiich  relates  to 
andent  literature  ii  of  Httle  value,  and  that  which 
treats  of  contemporarj'  writers  is  entirely  worth- 
less, owing  to  the  bitterness  and  pride  of  the  critic  ; 
but  the  inien  ening  portion  gives  a  fairly  complete 
critical  history  of  French  literature,  fiis  Corrrt' 
pondanct  LitUraire,  published  in  1801,  by  tlie 
bitterness  of  its  criticisms  rekindled  iierce  contro- 
versies. The  Revolution,  at  its  commencement, 
foiiod  AO  nan  ardent  adnirar  than  La  Harpe ;  but 
after  five  noathe*  imprieamBcnt  for  refusing  to 
countenance  the  extremes  to  which  the  immo.lerate 
zealots  of  the  movement  pushed  matters  bis  \ie\v8 
entirely  chejiged,  and  he  became  a  firm  .supporter 
of  church  and  crown.  A  posthumous  wurk.  La 
Vision  de  Cazotte,  must  be  ranked  amongst  the 
best  achievements  of  bis  pen.  His  graceful  style 
and  keenness  of  observation  are  perhaps  more  tlian 
counterbalanced  by  hb  putiauty.  vehemence  ol 
iudgment,  and  supcrfictality.  La  Barpe  died 
February-  11,  1803.   Sen  Biinta>B6ttvn,  Onmhm 

du  Lunai,  vol.  v. 
Lahll.  an  important  afloent  of  the  Bldnn  (9.T.) 

in  its  middle  course. 
La  Hogne,  a  roadstead  on  the  east  side  of  the 

peninsula  uf  Cotentin,  in  the  north  of  France  (not 
to  l>e  confounded  with  Cape  La  Hague,  q.v. ).  On 
May  19,  1692,  the  French  fleet  of  forty-four  sail 
xxnd&r  'Tourville,  which  Louis  XIV.  heA  collected 
for  the  paipdinof  invading  England  in  supi^ort  of 
James  IL,  was  defeated  here  by  the  combtned 
English  and  Dutch  fleeu  of  ninety  vessels  under 
the  Jacobite  Admiral  Russell.  Twelve  large  French 
line  of-battle  ships  which  took  refuge  in  the  shallow 
roadstead  of  La  Holmic  were  ileslroved,  under  the 
e^'es  of  King  James,  by  boats'  crews  led  by  Admiral 

Bnoln.  SMMnenalaqr^ifMofii; 
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Lahore*  capiUl  of  the  Punjab,  stands  in  31° 
34'  N.  lat.  and  U'  21'  E.  lung.,  near  the  left  baok 
of  tlic  Kavi.  Pup.  ( IHiW)  1J.->,4I.S  ;  (IWl)  140,300; 
(18U1)  176,854,  one  half  Mumalnuun.  Lahore 
covers  040  mum  of  Ki<^»n<)<  Mul  fa  surrounded 
by  a  briok  wall  16  feel  lii^b.  It  is  enterwl  by 
luetalleil  roa^is  tbrmif^h  thirteen  gates.  The  fort 
occnpii'jH  a  tvniiiii.iiiilinj;  position  to  the  north  east, 
and  near  it  are  tlio  iiiohcjhc  of  AiirnnjfzclKi  and 
Kunjeet  Singh's  totiib.  The  Enijllsh  ci\ il  station, 
aome  3  niUeH  long,  is  called  Anarkalli,  and  a  bromi 
nad,  the  Mall,  cooneote  this  wiUi  the  government 
home  and  (he  LaMrrenoe  Gardens.  Three  miles 
iMrther  fa  the  militar)'  statiim  or  caiitQiinient  of 
Miiin  one  of  the  dreaiii'st  and  most  iinliealthy  in 
Indiiu  The  Punjab  I'niversity,  largely  endowed 
by  native  chiefs  ami  gontl'Mnen— Mwlem,  Sikh, 
and  Hindn— is  one  uf  the  iii<>»t  flourishing  educa- 
tional e»tAbli.Hhments  in  India.  There  are  al.no  the 
Oriental  College,  the  Government  College,  Govern- 
ment Medical  School,  Mayo  Hospital,  &e  Roberts 
lostitutep  and  a  good  moseum  cratuning  maay 
line  spenmau  of  GraeeO'Bsetrian  sculpture. 

The  origin  of  Lahore  i»  uncertain,  but  i«  certainly 
not  later  than  the  7th  century  A.D.  Under  llie 
Mogul  empire  the  city  readied  itn  greatertt  size 
and  ma^ihcence,  ami  is  Kaid  to  have  hml  a  popu- 
lation of  over  I.CXW.tRK)  souls.  Akhar  and  Jahan- 
gir  lived  at  Lahore,  and  the  reoiains  of  the  lieaa- 
wnl  and  magnificent  hnildings  eraeled  by  them 
ud  other  gnat  Mofful  emperors  ara  still  consider- 
able,  as  well  as  Jahangir's  wondeifal  fi^anlens  at 
ShAdra  and  Shiilirnjir.  Since  the  time  of  Aurung- 
i«l>e  mithing  of  iin|M)rtnnce  has  been  constructeil. 
In  1790  I'iunjef't  Siii^^li,  tiie  Sikli  ruler  of  the 
country,  renioveil  the  wat  of  government  to  Aiu- 
ritmr,  about  30  milen  to  the  south ;  but  in  1846  a 
British  Coaocil  of  K^i:oncy  (of  the  Punjab)  was 
establiiihed  in  Lahore,  in  1849  the  young  Maharaia 
Dholeep  Sinsh  transferred  the  government  of  the 
•tale  to  the  Eniit  India  Comntiny,  and  Lahore  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  new  Britr^ili  jirovince  of  the 
Punjab.  Lahore  i<*  an  iinpori4int  railway  centre ; 
lino  from  KMrraoliee  ami  PesHawur  are  coniiecte<l 
there  with  the  south  road  leading  to  Delhi  and 
Raiputana,  to  Calcutta,  and  to  Bombay. 

Tne  Lahore  district  is  one  of  the  nioHt  important 
of  the  Punjab,  with  an  area  of  ho.  ni.,  and  a 
popaUtion  ( 1891 )  of  1 .07S,379.  The  IMri  Doab  Canal 
fa  an  important  government  irrigation  work,  and 
DO  less  than  500,fXX)  acres  in  the  district  are  culti- 
vated by  means  of  artiticiai  irrigation  of  some  sort. 

Labr,  a  town  of  Raden,  on  a  small  affluent  of 

the  Rhine,  20  niile«  SSE.  of  Straaburg  by  rail,  with 
manufactures  of  cottontt,  pottery,  &c.,  and  printing 
wtablfabanti.  Piopi  (1000)  lOiOOS. 

Laibacb,  capital  of  the  .Viistrian  crown-land 
of  Carniola,  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria, 
lie-*  in  ail  extensive  plain  on  the  river  Lailiiith, 
7  miles  aliove  it«  junction  with  the  Save,  and  92 
by  rail  NE.  of  Trieste.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town,  which  goes  back  originally  to  Roman  tiroes, 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  those  of  the  new  suburbs 
wide  and  haadMBiei  The  town  was  fortified  from 
1410  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  eentur>'. 
The  c.t^tle  is  now  as  a  jiri.son.    Liiiku  h  lian 

been  a  lii->liopV  ><('e  .since  1461,  and  lum  a  cathedral, 
national  iiui-ciiin,  \-c.  It  i-  likewise  a  place  of 
some  cotnniercial  and  industrial  iiii|K)rt«nce,  hav- 
ing cotton-factories,  bell  and  iron  fuundlios,  doth 
ami  woollen  goods  manofactories,  and  an  imperial 
tolmecu  factorv.  To  the  aooth-west  of  the  town 
fa  the  Lai  been  Morass,  upwards  of  80  so.  m.  in 
extent,  three-fourths  of  which  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  ;  the  remainder  alTords  a  !«up|dy 
of  turf.  Interesting  lake-dweUings  have  been  ais- 
oofwtd  is  tho  monM.   Fopw  (1000)  ao«flO&  A 


congreaa  net  hmre  inlOSltoTCgiihtetbeaffiiinef 

Italy. 

I4ddlaw,  WiLUAM,  the  Mend  and  latteriy 

amannenni.^  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wan  bom  at 
Blackhouse  in  Selkirksliire  in  Noveuil>er  1780. 
After  farming  with  but  little  success  at  Traqnair 
and  Libl>erton,  he  settletl  in  1817  as  a  kind  of 
f»u>tor  and  manager  on  the  estate  of  Abbotoford, 
and  waM  Scott's  tnisted  counsellor  in  all  his 
schemes  of  improveoieuL  Here,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  but  time  jmn  after  the  disaster  in  Scott's 
affairs,  he  lived  tfll  Scott's  death  in  1833,  hfa  eon- 
staiit  coiopatiiiin  ami  h<ln^chold  friend,  honoured  by 
an  allectiuii  that  his  loyally  deservinl.  Laidlaw  s 
ncfjuuintance  with  Soott  liegan  in  the  aiimnin 
I  of  184l"2,  and  he  8Up]die<l  some  of  the  materials  for 
the  third  volume  ot  the  Minstrehy  of  the  SrnitiJi 
Border.  The  sweet  and  Himple  pathos  of  bis  own 
ballad,  *  Lucv's  Fiittin','  would  alone  have  kept  the 
naine  of '  Willie '  Laidlaw  from  being  forgotten  even 
were  that  name  not  safely  enshrined  in  a  hundred 
])a'_'i>s  fif  I,orkliart'.s  Lifr  <•/  Si-atf.  After  his  L'reat 
iiiJoterM  death  Laidlaw  wiif^  factor  wuccesHivelv  on 
two  Itos-s  shire  cjitate«,  ami  <li«vl  at  his  brotfier's 
farm  at  Contin  in  that  county,  18th  May  1845. 
S»>e  two  papers  in  Chavibrrs's  luUnbmgk  JowmoA 
for  July  20  and  An^^nst  2,  1845. 

Llllllgf  l>AVii),  a  learned  antiquary,  was  the 
son  of  an  Edinlnirgh  iKwikseller,  and  born  in 
1790.  For  thirty  years  he  followed  hi«  father's 
trade,  earning  tne  esteem  of  all  the  antiquaries 
and  scholars  of  his  time  hy  his  remarkable  know* 
le<lge  and  his  readiness  to  communicate  it.  h 
1H.37  he  beeaoM  librariao  of  the  Signet  Library, 
a  |>ost  whidi  he  held  till  his  death,  Octolier  18, 
1878.  Laing  was  honorary  scir»'tary  of  the  Hanna- 
tyne  Club  throughout,  and  himself  edited  many 
of  its  Issue*  ;  while  his  contributions  to  t lie  Ti  nn  s- 
actions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  i,f  Soitland 
were  innumerable,  yet  all  stamped  with  character- 
istic thomughnesa.  He  receiveti  the  degree  of 
LLI).  from  Edinburgh  in  1864,  and  leftMiiDd 
him  a  private  library  of  unusual  value  even  fbr 
bin  exceptional  op|>ortunities ;  many  books  at  the 
sale  in  Lonilnn  realiH»»d  unheard  of  ]'i  ices.  A 
valuable  colh?ction  of  MSS.  was  l»e<iue<ithed  to 
Edinburgh  University'. 

David  Ljih)|;'g  knowledge  of  the  eodeiisstieal  and  litsr- 
sry  history  ol  Scotland  was  profound,  and  hiii  more  im> 
fwirlAnt  work*  will  lonff  retain  their  value.  Tlieup  were  his 
edition  of  Hubert  Baillie's  Letters  and  Jourintli  (3  vols. 
1841-48)^  the  works  of  John  Koos  (6  vols.  1846-64 ),  and 
of  the  flooltish  poets,  Sir  David  Igrntey,  Dunbar,  and 
Henijrsoa.  His  litanry  life  covered  ths  leii||  psfied  el 
mors  tlisa  sixty  yean,  <leath  surpiiisd  hfis  bw^'ea 
Wyntoun  and  a  new  oilitiun  (if  Lyndiuiy. 

Laing.  Maix-oi.m,  a  meritorious  Scottiih 
historian,  was  Imrn  on  the  maiiilaixl  of  ()rkiii'v  in 
I7H'2.  He  wiLs  educated  at  Kirkwall  and  Edin- 
hur^'h  l  iiiversity.  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
178.1.  but  never  became  a  suooessfnl  advocate. 
He  died  in  November  181M.  He  wrote  in  1708  the 
last  volume  of  Henry's  HiHory  of  Grtat  Britain^ 
and  in  1800  published  his  own  HtsUtry  of  SrotlanH 
from  Jiiiiu-x  VI.  to  Atiiif.  In  a  ilissertation  in  tho 
1S04  editiou  occurs  his  well  known  attack  on 
*,>Mien  Mary  for  narticipation  in  the  murder  of 
iJarnley.   liiaing  also  edited  the  poems  of  Urnan, 

Laioff's  Nek*  See  Collkt  (Bib  Oborqb). 

LalresHP,  Hkrard  (1640  1711),  a  Putch 
painter  with  chissical  syni|»athies,,  exenise*!  an 
intliieiice  on  art  schools  through  hi.**  Art  of  Painting 
( Kng.  trans.  17.tH).  This  worl<  was  compiled  from 
notes  of  his  con  vernations  with  friends  and  pupils 
after  he  had  bec<jnie  blind  i  in  1690  ). 

LaIs*  the  name  of  one  or,  more  probably,  two 
Greek  courtesans,  celebrated  for  •xtraonUnaiy 
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lieantv.  The  elder  U  believed  to  liave  been  bom 
at  Ciitiiitli,  finrl  ll<)iiri'*he<i  dTiriii;::  tlie  IVI<)[»<)nne»iaii 
war.  She  «a.s  >.uj>jM»w*(l  to  lie  the  uio^l  j^rareful 
woman  of  lit^r  time  in  Greece,  bat  in  cli:ira<  t<  r  -ho 
WM  capriciouH,  and  greedy  of  money,  and  in  her  old 
•ft  »lw  cave  way  to  intemperance. — TLe  younger 
npmn  fo  bava  hem  htm  la  Sicily,  bat  atme  to 
Corinth  when  •HD  a  eUM.  81m  Mt  m  •  model 
to  the  painter  Anelles,  and  'iM  said  to  hare  been 
stoned  to  death  uy  some  TbeHsalian  wotoen  whom 
■hefaad     '  '  ' 


Latss«l  l!ilre  it  a  plmM  lAoA  ezjiremef  the 
attitude  towards  ttie  State  of  the  school  of  political 
economists  fonnde<l  hy  A<iririi  Smith.  Tlic  j>Iira-i-  in 
UMially  trace*!  toGoumay.  merchant  and  economist 
of  th('  I'hy.Hiocratic  school.  Hut  it  is  paid  first 
of  all  to  have  been  the  remonstrance  of  French 
machanta  against  the  system  of  the  great  states- 
mu  Colbert,  who  estaUisbed  a  minate  ngnlation 
of  indastry  by  the  Sute.  Th«T  heHeml  that  tlie 
best  thinj{  the  State  cotild  do  tor  indnRtr>'  was  to 
Ipavo  it  alono.  The  jihram;  therefore  em1j<Miie<l  the 
protc-i  r,f  jirivate  industrial  enteqirise  a^'ain'^t 
niiniit«>,  vexatiouH,  and  oppre»»i%e  regulation  hy  a 
P'rent  h  ^tate.  which  at  that  time  represented  only 
the  court  and  a  narrow  privileged  clajw,  which  was 
often  incapable,  and  always  engroa^ed  in  war, 
intrigue,  and  other  pnrsaits  alien  to  indiutey.  fiat 
in  England  more  than  any  other  mvntrjr  H  has 
lieen  aceejited  am  a  Matolnvord  of  free  trade  and 
free  industry,  as  contra.Hte'l  willi  the  protective 
•ystein  and  state  regulation  generally. 

Lake*  Gerard,  Viaoonnt,  bom  27th  July  1744. 
•erred  InOemiany  ( 1700),  America,  and  oft  Vinegar 
Hill  ( 1798).  He  tlefeated  the  forees  of  Gwalior  at 
Aligarh  and  Delhi  (1803).  Sindia  at  T^eswarree 
(1803),  and  Holkar  near  Furrnr-kalia.l  (I8(>4). 
Created  a  baron  (1803)  and  viscount  (1807),  be 
diedia  loodon,  2(Kh  Febniaiy  1808. 

Lake  (Lat.  lartia)  is  a  portion  of  water  tar> 

rounded  by  land.  Lakes  are  of  two  kinds — fresh- 
water and  Kaline — and  havt-  Im^'ti  fdrmt  il  in  variou.s 
ways.  Taking  firnt  tlie  fn  sh  aalcr  /a/.cs,  these 
niay  he  gr(inpe<l  an  follown  :  ( 1 )  Obstruction  Lakes. 
— Some  of  tlie^e  are  more  or  less  temporan*  sheets 
of  water,  such  ius  the  lake-like  expansions  of  certain 
riven,  and  die  deserted  loope  of  river*dianDels. 
Other  tenijxirary  lakes  are  due  to  the  operation  of 
tbe  beaver  ;  to  the  choking  of  the  nam)wer  par- 
ages of  a  rivoi  channel  by  drifted  vegetahle  dehris 
or  river-ice  ;  or  to  the  ailvauce  of  a  glacier  across 
the  mnutli  of  a  lateral  valley.  Now  and  again 
rock-falls  and  landniipi^  olistrtict  the  drainage  of 
vallfliys  and  give  rise  to  lakes  ;  and  similar  results 
hare  been  brought  almnt  by  the  advance  of  lave, 
•enw  a  faUejr.  (8)0nal«-XaA«a— Tbeseoecnpy 
the  erateni  of  extinet  or  qvieseent  volcanoes.  (3) 
Sink  Lake-1.  TIk"*'*  lie  in  hollows  caused  hy  sub- 
sidence of  tiie  .surface  i-nriKfijuent  upon  the  removal 
of  underlying  hoIuIiIc  rocks,  such  as  ni<  k  >alt,  and 
calcareous  and  gypseous  nx^ks.  (4 )  Eartk  inoviincnt 
Lake*. — Unequal  movements  or  warping  of  the 
earth's  crunt  nave  occasionally  originated  hollows 
bv  direct  subsidence.  It  is  poedble  also  tliat  local 
elevation  bj  aflbeting  the  lower  ends  of  valleys 
vust  Bometmes  have  obstructed  the  flow  of  rivers, 
and  thus  given  rise  to  lake^.  (5)  (Hiu-in!  I.tilrs. 
— These  consist  of  (n)  hollows  of  eronion  or  ror/:- 
Im/tiui,  which  have  been  excavateii  hy  ghu  ii  r  ice, 
and  (6)  hollows  caused  by  the  unequal  di^ttrihu- 
tion  or  accumulation  of  glacial  detritus  during  the 
glacial  period.  (0)  Suliterranean  Lakes. —'ihcw 
an  foand  chiefly  fa  calcareous  regions,  where  they 
occupy  the  nndergroond  channels  which  have  been 
excavated  by  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action 
of  water  ( <»ee  Caveh).  They  are  ni<  t  with  alfo  in 
volcanic  regions,  hiiiiig,  or  ^arbiully  llUiug,  the 


cavities  which  are  sometuoee  osM  in 

(see  Lava). 

Fresh-water  lakes  are  ver^-  nneqaally  distribote«l. 
They  are  mo^t  nnuifnius  in  those  regions  which 
were  ovcrflowt-*!  by  land-ice  dunng  the  glacial 

e>riod,  as  in  the*  British  Islands,  Scandinavia, 
inland,  &c.,  Canada,  and  the  adioiniog  United 
States.  Lana  occor  at  all  heicnts  abore  tttt 
sea;  the  most  derated  bdag  Lake  l^maa  ia 
Abyssinia  (7500  feet).  Lake  Titicaea  ia  the 
Itofivian  Andes  (12,500  feet  i,  and  A»kal  f'hin  in 
Tibet  ( 16,(iOO  feet).  The  large-si  lake  in  the  world 
is  l^ike  Superior,  which  coveri!  an  area  of  31,200 
sq.  ra.,  and  has  a  mean  depth  of  about  475  feet. 
Lake  Baikal,  in  central  Asia,  is  the  largest  and 
deepest  moontaio-lake,  ita  area  being  UUWO  so. 
m..  and  ita  mean  depUi  8B0  feet,  hat  ia  plMi  ft 
reaches  a  depth  of  more  than  4000  feet  Some  of 
the  moontain-Iake^.  of  Europe  also  attain  great 
depths ;  thu*.  Lake  (ieneva  is  RWiO  fee4.  l^tfO 
Maggiore  ll.">8  feet,  and  Conio  1S,">h  feet. 

.S/(//  Ltile.f. —  Two  kiixi.'-  are  reco;.Tii-r-.1  :  in) 
(inrtions  of  the  sea  cut  off  from  the  generikl  oceanic 
area  l>y  epigene  or  hypogene  agencies;  (6)  lakes, 
origina'lly  fre.-^h  water,  wuioh  iutre  bora  snderad 
saline  )>y  evaporatioB  oad  ceoeentiatlon.  Tlwse  ef 
the  first  group  raii'„'e  in  size  from  mere  pools  and 
lagoonM  up  to  inland  t.eai<,  such  aji  those  of  the 
great  .\r,Jo  <'a-'«iiian  ile[ires<*»ion.  The  Deatl  Sea 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  are  good  examjile* 
of  the  second  group  of  saline  lakes,  which  might 
be  defined  shortly  as  lakes  which  have  no  outlet  to 
the  ocean.  The' Caspian  Soa  is  97  feet  below  the 
level  of  tlie  BUck  8ea«  hai  aa  ana  of  abont  170^000 
sq.  m.,  and  is  from  SIOO  to  8000  feet  deep  in  the 
deepest  partn.  .\  «till  more  depressed  area  is  that 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  tlie  surface  of  which  is  1292  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Lake  JMstrict,  the  name  applied  to  the 
picturesoae  and  mountainous  region  comprised 
within  tlie  oountiee  of  Cumberlano,  Westmorland, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Laneashire,  withfn  which  are 

giunped  a.H  many  as  sixteen  l.'ike«  or  iwrts,  besides 
innumerable  mountain  turns  and  .stieruns,  anil  a 
series  of  mountains  ri-^iii;:  in  lour  jmim--  to  a  hci;,'ht 
of  over  3(XX)  feet.  The  district  extends  alK>ut  30 
miles  from  north  to  south  by  about  25  from  east 
to  west,  and  contains  vrithin  its  compass  the  utmost 
variety  and  wealth  of  natural  scenen',  soft  and 
gracenil  beauty  ever  alternating  closely  with 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  Indeed  nowhere  else  ia 
the  world  perhaps  i»  so  much  raried  beauty  to  he 
found  within  so  narrow  a  space.  The  district  is 
visiteil  everj*  year  hv  thoiLHands  of  tourist*,  who 
are  able,  from  Keswick  or  Ambleside  as  a  centre, 
to  exploro  the  whole  rciplon,  and  climb  all  iu  chief 
moatttoina  trithfa  a  week.  But  it  most  not  lio 
forgotten  that  many  of  the  most  lovely  spots  lie 
out  of  the  ordinary  routes,  and  that  for  those 
travellcr»  who  can  afford  the  time  there  is  ample 
occupation  for  a  much  longer  perio<l.  The  I-ake 
District  i.s  fringed  by  such  considerable  towiiw  on 
Penrith,  Kendal,  Lancaster,  Ilirmw,  Cockennoutli, 
and  Whitehaven  ;  and  alreaiiy  railways  bring  the 
traveller,  from  different  points  of  the  comiiass,  to 
Keswick,  to  Windermere,  to  Coniston,  and  to  Boot. 
The  imnciiial  lakes  are  Wfadermere,  Esthwotte 
Water,  niid  Coniston  in  the  south  ;  Ullswater  and 
Hawe»  Wjtter  in  the  east ;  Ba.ssentbwaite  in  the 
north  ;  Wast  Water,  Knnerdale  Water,  Butter- 
mere,  and  Crunimock  Water  in  the  west ;  and 
Derwentwater,  Thirlmere,  Grasmere,  atid  Rvdal 
Water  in  the  heart  of  the  district..  The  bisKest 
nionntain-summita  are  Scafell  I*ike  (3210  Met), 
Seafell  (3161  feet),  Helvellya  (3118  feet),  and 
Skiddaw  (3060  feet),  all  easily  aeieewlble.  in  great 

1»art  even  on  pony-l>ack.  lU'side-  llie-c  there  are 
tuudrcds  uf  Uiouutains  and  inkcs,  many  cloUicd  with 
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the  1  ichest  greener}'.  The  Kikes  are  fed  aud  L>ini>t  ied 
by  lieautiful  iiiountAiii-atreiiiiis  anil  becks,  ofu-n 
forniing  noblo  waterfnlln  anil  forces,  like  LiMhtre 
Falls,  near  Derwentwatcr ;  Dan^^n  (Jill  Falls, 
ncivr  Gmsniere  ;  StockKiH  Force,  near  Aiiiblei4i*le ; 
Scale  Force,  near  (Jrutninock  Water ;  Aira  Force, 


near  Pattenlale ;  and  Dalegarth  Force,  near 
Boot.  Aiuoug  the  plaoen  inont  vij«it4Hi,  beHides 
tlie:«),  are  the  towns  or  villa^^es  of  Keswick,  Conis- 
ton,  tiowness,  Ilawkefllimwi,  Ambleside,  Ulver»ton, 
Hodthwaite,  Graeiiiere,  Patterdale,  and  Korrow- 
dale ;  the  Langdale  Piken ;  the  Duddon  Valley, 
celebrated  in  >Vord»worth'«  series  of  sonnets ; 
Honister  Pans,  and  Kirkstone  PaM ;  the  Cat^tle 
Kock  of  St  John,  celebrated  in  Scott's  Bridal  of 
Trirrmnin ;  and  such  minor  but  inipn<«ing  mountain- 
peaks  as  Blencathara  or  Saildleback  (2H47  feet), 
near  Keswick;  Coniston  Old  Man  (2633),  near 
Oiuiston  :  and  the  Great  Gable  (2950),  near  Wast- 
dale  Head. 

But  far  more  even  than  ita  romantic  natural 
beauty  is  the  rare  interest  that  has  Ijeen  adde*!  to 
thin  district  bv  the  group  of  illustrious  \>ov\»  who 
matle  it  their  fiome  about  the  l>eginning  of  the  I9tli 
century,  and  who  were  somewhat  unintelligent  ly 
ptiupcd  together  bv  unHym[>athelic  critics  aa  fonu- 
Uig  the  '  Lake  School '  of  poetr>'.  Of  these  the 
most  illustrious  was  Wonlswortl'i,  who  has  inter- 
ireted  for  us  with  uiarvellou.>«  tidelity  and  force  the 
lifflK— animate  and  inanimate  alike — of  the  country 
which  he  knew  and  love«l.  His  Excursinn  in  the 
best  of  all  guide-Umks  to  the  Lakes  -  H'onisuyirth- 
t/tire,  as  Lowell  aiitly  t^rms  the  district ;  and 
studenta  of  EngliHU  noetry  will  never  lose  an 
interest  in  tlione  halmwed  scenes  in  which  the 
ino<leni  High  priest  of  Nature  lir^it  exponndeil  the 
co-operative  spiritual  liarmony  between  man  and 
nature  herself,  and  taught  how  the  mute  life  in 
nature  ever  leads  upwards  to  the  conscious  life  in 
man  and  the  crejitive  force  in  G«hI.  Ho  wan  Imm 
at  r'ockermouth  ;  he  hail  his  education  at  Ilawki's- 
heml  kIiooI  ;  he  lived  thirteen  yeitre  in  threo 
hoason  at  (Jrasmere,  and  thirty-seven  at  Kydal 
Mount  ;  and  ho  lies  fittingly,  with  his  wife,  his 
cliildrt>n,  and  his  gifte«l  siHter  l>tirothy,  in  Gras- 
mere  churchyani,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenerj-  he 
bas  made  enrhante<I.  His  first  houf^e  at  Grns- 
mcre.  Dove  f'oitage  or  Town  Knd,  his  home  fnmi 
I)rceml>er  1799  to  .May  1S08.  and  of  De  Quinrey 
for  more  than  twenty  years  then-aftor,  was  iN>uglit 
in  1890  by  public  subwription  for  permanent  pre- 


servRtion  as  a  memorial  of  Wonlsworth.  His  life- 
long friend  and  brother-p«K?t,  Southey,  lived  for 
forty  Year!>  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  and  resta 
in  Criwthwaite  churchyard  liaitl  by.  Here  also  at 
Greta  Hall  Coleridge  lived  awhile,  often  visiting  the 
Wordsworth!^ ;  and  here  his  children  were  brought 
up  by  Southey.  The  hanlesa  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge live*!  long  at  Nab  Cottage,  near  Kydal 
Water,  and  is  buried  beside  Wunlsworth 
in  Graisniere,  Christopher  North  lived  at 
Elleray,  near  Wimlermcre ;  Shelley  lived 
some  time  at  Keswick  after  his  marriage, 
and  Mrs  Hemans  at  l)ove  Nest  on  Win<ftr- 
niere.  Hairiet  Martincau  liad  her  home  at 
the  Knoll,  near  Amblenide  ;  and  not  far  oflf  is 
Fox  How,  where  I>r  Arnold  found  rest  from 
the  strain  of  Uugby.  and  where  he  died. 
Janie^  SjKjddinjj  was  l»om  at  Ba**enthwaite, 
and  here  was  visitisl  by  E<lward  Fit/gcrald 
and  TennvMiu ;  and  the  latter  lived  sume 
time  at  Tent  House  on  the  east  bank  of 
Conixton  Lake.  At  Brantwood,  near  Conis- 
ton  Lake,  Uuskin  resided  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  The  poet  (iray  spent  a 
Tortnight  of  1769  in  traversing  the  I^ako 
District,  and  his  Journal  shows  that  ho 
looked  ))cforc  his  time  at  nature  with  '  dis- 
tinctne.'^H  and  unalFecteil  simplicity,'  in 
\\'ordsworth's  phra.<«e.  Hither  came  in  the 
summer  of  IW>2  Charles  Lamb,  with  liissUtvr 
Mar^,  to  s{>end  three  weeks  with  Coleri«lL'o 
at  Keswick.  He  ap|tears  to  have  thorougliTy 
enjoyed  the  new  cxperiuuce«,  yet  in  a  letter 
to  his  fnend  Manning  (2'lth  Septemlier  1802)  he 
writes  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  Dr  Johnson  :  '  After 
all,  Fl<>«t  Street  and  the  Strand  are  better  places 
to  live  in  for  good  and  all  than  amidst  Skiddaw.' 

Wonlsworth  himself  wrote  a  Durription  of  the  Swwry 
oftheLaJca  in  tJie  North  of  Enolnnd  ( 1822),  in  wLich  it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  the  descriptions  glow  with  recol- 
lected love,  and  how  hot  is  hit  indignstion  sgiunut  all 
wanton  stti^nipts  to  artificialise  the  face  of  nature.  Ho 
would  have  deuuunoed  the  Uanchunt^r  icheuie  for  bring- 
ing water  from  Thirlinerv,  and  actively  lupiMjrted  the 
aims  of  the  '  Lake  District  Defence  Society '  ( c«tabh»hed 
in  1883). 

See  Professor  Knight's  EntjIUh  Lake  Dutriet,  as  inter' 
prritd  in  (A*  Poems  o/  H'nnUnevrOt  (1878),  and  his 
Thnniiih  the  Wonitworik  Countrp,  with  5tt  engravings 
by  Harry  Uoodwin  (1887);  also  Harriet  MartineaiTs 
KnfjUstt  Lake*,  witli  illnstrationi  by  W.  J.  Linton  (  1S58), 
T.  O.  lionney's  Eni/ittk  Lake  ficenrrp  (187fi),  and  I'ldwin 
Waugh'i  RnmUft  in  the  Lake  Country  ( IS61 )  and  In 
the  Lake  Country  (188(1).  C>f  the  innuiixrable  irnidea 
may  be  mentione<l  those  of  Wilhain  Ilutchinion  (177'j), 
Tliouias  Wc'8t  (1780),  John  Hudson  (1843),  flarhct 
Martmrau  (18.'»).  Jainea  Payn  (1859  and  18<;7).  H. 
Irwin  Jfiikinson'n  I'rurttrnl  tSuidf  and  his  Touriit  Ifuiilt 
( 1879),  and  M.  J.  B.  Uaddcley'i  Thorouffh  Huidt  (18M)). 

Lake'dW<*lllnK8  (Ger.  PfalUb<tuten,  'pile- 
dwellings'),  habitations  place^l  on  platforms  sup- 
ported by  pill's,  or  other  sul>structure«,  in  the 
shallows  arounti  the  margins  of  lakes,  have  onlv 
recently  bectune  known  to  arehn-ologista,  allhougli 
the  first  notice  of  a  lake-dwelling  community 
was  written  bv  Herodotus  in  the  4th  century 
n.C.  Ho  descrifies  certain  trilnw  on  Lake  Prasiaa 
in  Mace<l(>nia  as  living  in  huts  <»n  platfonns  sup- 

fiorteil  on  jiiles  which  were  approaclie<l  from  the 
and  by  a  single  narrow  bridge.  It  now  apjtears 
that  from  the  ver>*  earli»'st  times  «lown  to  the 
commeneement  of  the  hist«»ric  |»eriod  there  were 
lake  <iwellinp«  of  varioun  descriptions  in  the  lake* 
of  eentral  Euro|)e,  and  that  a  similar  custom  con- 
tinneii  in  Sentlan<i  ami  Irelaml  to  much  later  times. 
Owing  to  an  extraordinarj*  milwitlence  of  the  waters 
of  the  Swi.-«s  lakes  in  l8,Vt  the  remain<t  of  a  lake- 
tlwelling  were  dlncovert'd  at  .Meilen  in  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  aud  it  was  speedily  found  that  similar 
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rem&itu  of  pile-dwelliogB,  each  indicadiig  the  site 
of  a  relie-bed  in  the  rand  of  the  lake-bottom,  ex- 
isted in  proximity  to  the  nhoreftof  most  of  tli«>  lakes 
in  Swilzerlahtl.  Since  tlieir  first  disc-overv  tlie  sit*?;* 
of  these  ancient  ,settleiiii-iit>  liuve  Iw-en  tlioron;;lily 
ezplored  and  Bvstematicalh'ilcHcri>io<i  by  I )r  Keller, 
F.  Tniyon,  and  others.   Tne  relics  uf  tiii»  stngnUr 

eiaHe  of  early  civiliiifttiion,  which  have  been  core- 
lly  gathered  into  the  nraMone  of  Switnrland, 
diacIoBe  the  comlitinn  of  the  industtial  arts  among 
the  Uike-dwellcrs,  as  inanifei(tc<l  in  the  saoceftsive 
■taces  of  tlie  slniie,  bronze,  and  iron  periixln  of 
their  culture  and  civilisation.  There  is  nothing 
Imown  of  tlie  ori^'in  of  the  lake-dwelling  phase  m 
social  life.  It  has  been  Huggentcd  that  a  desire  for 
greater  security  from  attack  than  could  be  afTurded 
by  »  duster  of  dwellings  situnted  on  the  mainland 
first  led  to  the  selection  of  natntnl  islets  as  the  sites 
of  habitations,  and  win  n  this  ha<l  become  an  estab- 
li.slie<l  cuHtom  tlie  ti.iM^ition  was  easy  from  the 
selection  of  ii:itiu.ii  i-^hunl-*  to  tiie  construct  inn  of 
artilicial  iiilands  wliere  natural  sites  for  habitii- 
tions  isolated  by  water  did  not  exist.  A«  a  matter 
of  iaet  thera  are  asveral  Tarieties  of  artifidnl  Inke- 


dwellingB  of  which  the  aeqaenee  b  not  certainly 
known.  The  snbstmcture  is  nsually  all  that 
remains.  It  has  lieeu  found  in  some  instjince?»  to 
iKi  a  miLs.s  uf  htones,  and  in  others  a  ukls*  of  bruKh- 
w(kh1,  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
more  common  fortn  in  Switserland,  however,  is  a 
snfaetructore  of  \>\\vs,  driven  Into  the  lake-bottoni, 
and  the  heads  brou|(ht  level  toaamort  the  platform 
for  the  hnts.  Where  Hie  water  u  deep  and  the 
bottom  soft,  the  piles  are  driven  only  for  a  short 
distance,  and  stones  aecunmlate<l  anjund  and 
among  them  to  kcv\>  tlieiii  in  jK>sition.  hi  s^>ii>e 
cases  the  lower  end-  of  the  piles  nave  l>een  uiortiml 
into  a  kind  of  liori/untAl  framework  of  logs,  to  give 
greater  stability  to  tlie  suDerstructnre.  The^les 
are  usnaUly  tvee-tnalts  with  the  bark  on.  andf  the 
platfbnns  wen  fraq nantly  the  same,  thougti  some- 
tiniflii  the  tnmks  were  split  or  roaghly  boarded. 
On  this  platf(»nn  the  huts  were  erecte<l.  Nothing 
usually  remains  of  them,  but  in  8<mie  instan<  e>  the 
remains  of  the  lower  tiers  of  boaniing  have  U-en 
detected.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  fonn  of  the 
huts  conid  be  determined  it  has  been  rectangnlar. 
Hat  it  seems  dedndhle  from  the  carvntora  of  aooM 


Hg.  L— Lske^iralling  nstond. 


pieces  of  harilonod  clay,  with  the  mark -5  of  inter- 
woven luaiiclies  niHjn  them,  that  circular  huts  of 
wattles  atnl  daub  were  also  coiistructeil.  Tliey 
were  dtiubtlesa  thatched  with  Htmw  and  reeds. 
There  were  many  huts  on  one  platform,  and  a 
narrow  gangway  was  generally  carried  on  piles 
from  the  plMfom  to  the  shore.  Sometinies  a  dug- 

"  '       '  of  • 


out  canoe  seems  to  have  been 
gangway,  bat  as  they  seem  often  to  have  had 
horses,  slieep,  goats,  and  cattle  on  the  jilatforni. 
the  gangway  would  l>e  in  such  crises  a  necessary 
adjmii  t  to  JL  settlement,  the  ])iles  of  which  have 
been  occasionally  found  to  indicate  a  su|)erK<ual 
area  of  100,000  square  feet,  and  which  was  tiierefore 
practically  a  village  on  piles.  The  number  of  lake- 
dwellings  discovered  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland 
exceeils  one  hundred  and  ftnrty.  The  liest  known  of 
these  are  Meilen  in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  Wangon  in 
the  lake  of  Constance,  l'oli«'nhansen  in  the  small 
and  paiiially  dried  iip  lake  of  I*taflikon.  and 
Moosseedorf  in  the  small  lake  of  that  name,  all 
stations  of  the  stone  age ;  Moringen  in  the  lake 
of  Bienne,  Estavaver  in  the  lake  oiNeuehfttel,  and 
Mocses  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  all  stations  of  the 
hronie  age ;  and  Marin,  otherwise  known  as  La 
Tene,  in  the  north  end  of  the  lake  of  Nenchfttel,  a 
station  of  tiie  iron  age. 
In  the  settkmients  of  the  stone  age  the  entting 


imnlements,  sucb  a;*  axes,  knives,  mnn,  wn 
only  of  stone.  As  tlint  is  not  abundant  in  Swit»r- 
land,  the  )ar;.'er  iin|flenients,  sucb  as  axi-s,  an-gt  ner- 
ally  made  of  diorile,  seri>enline,  and  other  hard  and 
tough  stones,  and  sometimes  even  of  nephrite  and 
ja<ieite.  The  smaller  implements,  such  as  knives, 
saws,  armw-points,  and  spear-heads,  are  iwally 
made  of  chipped  flint,  but  the  axes  are  eat  oat « 
the  block  by  a  sawing  process,  the  ents  being  made 

to  some  ilepth  on  opinwite  side.**,  aiul  the  parts  s<:'{iAr- 
ated  by  a  blow.  Tliose  axes  or  axe  bauimerx  that 
weri!  perforat^nl  by  a  Inde  for  the  baft  weieborefi  by 
a  drill  of  soft  wood  worke<l  with  .sand.  The  stone 
axes  were,  however,  for  the  most  part  mere  wedges 
not  perforated  for  the  haft,  but  fixed  in  asoeket  in 
the  end  of  a  short  piece  of  stag's  bora,  threoi^ 
which  the  perforation  for  the  luindle  was  msMk 
Sometimes  the  handle  itself  was  perforated,  and 
one  end  of  the  stjig's  horn  niounting,  which  crtrrit^I 
the  stone  axe  socketed  into  its  other  end,  was 
mortiseil  into  the  handle,  r.itinnen  was  u.seil  as  a 
cement  to  fix  the  stone  to<tls  of  all  kinds  in  their 
handles  of  bom  or  WOOd,  Arrow-jHiints.  notched 
or  barbed,  and  haipoon-points  for  snearing  liah 
were  made  of  bone.  The  potters-  of  tlie  stone  age 
settlements  was  coarse  but  plentiful,  and  the  cook- 
ing vessels  were  occasionally  of  large  size.  The 
lake^weUen  of  the  stone  age  were  agricaltnriata, 
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cultivating  on  the  a^ljaeeat  mainland  their  crops  of 
wheat,  liarley,  millet,  and  flax,  and  rearing  floclu 

ami  henl.s,  the  cattle  Iwinp  Bometiinea  stalle<l  upon 
the  |)latforin«i.  They  were  hunterw  and  fiMhers,  and 
their  focni  st'cms  in  oonHequeiice  t-o  liuve  iM-t'ii  Inith 
varied  and  plentiful.  Antongnt  the  animaltt  they 
hunt«d,  and  whose  reniaiuit  have  been  fonnd  in  the 
ralic-beds  andemeath  the  dwellings,  are  the  urun 
and  bitwn,  the  elk,  the  ibex,  and  chamob,  the 
wild-hoar  and  Htag ;  and  they  kept  the  domestic 
ox,  the  liitn*c,  swine,  sheep,  j;*)***'.  docK  They 
stored  nut«  and  drie<l  apples  cut  in  hiilves  ;  and 
among  the  charred  remnants  of  their  fixnl  fra;:- 
meut<<  of  tlu'lr  i-ak&H  of  bread  have  been  diM'n\  ci'mI. 
To  the  itame  charring  action  of  the  fire  which 
MMDB  in  several  caaee  to  have  oonsnmed  the  huts 
m  owo  the  preservation  ol  many  apeoiueoa  of  their 
textile  fobrics,  woTen  of  well-s|ran  flaxen  threads, 
and  of  their  fishing-nets,  and  mats  made  of  hoAt  or 
fibre  of  the  lime-tree,  and  ropcH  and  lines  of  plait«d 
twiffs,  or  cords  of  fiaxen  thread. 

The  pile  dwellings  of  the  bronze  age  appear  to 
have  l>cen  placed  farther  from  the  shore  than 
of  the  stone  age.   The  settlement*  of  the 
bnmw  age  nbo  exhibit  an  increase  in  tlie 
nnmlter  ^  domeitle  animale,  and  «  «on«> 
sponding  deereaM  in  the  number  of  inid 
animals  used   for   fooct.     The  potter}', 
though   not  thrown  uiMin  the  \slieel,  is 
finer  in  form  and  luncli  liiurr  hi-^'iily  orna- 
mented, often   with    i.:iu<'iii»   of  great 
elegance,  painted  in  lilaok  or  red,  and 
KMnetimes  inlaid  with  strips  of  tin.  In 
NttlenMOtB  founded  in  the  bronze  age, 
eneb  aa  tliafe  at  Moifaa  in  the  lalce  of 
Geneva,  hnmie  ia  alnraet  the  only  material 
used  in  the  manudhcture  of  their  imple- 
ments and  weapons;  and  con.Heqiiently 
stone  and  bone  implements  are  as  rare  in 
them  as  bronze  implements  are  in  the 
earlier  settlements.     But  there  are  a 
number  of  settlements  which  seem  to  have 
existed  during  the  transition  period,  in  the 
lelic-beda  of  which  the  implementa  of  stone 
and  bronie  are  found  mingled  together. 
The  forms  of  the  bronze  objects  found  in 
the  lake-dwellings  do  not  materially  diller 
from  those  generally  fnninl  iliU'iiM-d  over 
c<>ntral  Europe.   One  feature  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  ia  the  abnadanee  and  variety  of 
tlie  bronze  ornaments,  and  the  extraordin* 
ary  development  of  the  pins  with  orna- 
mental heads,  which  are  found  of  all  siiea 
op  to  15  inches  in  length.    The  bracelets 
are    jM'nandular,  oflfu    hollow,   or   (' fhap^Nl  in 
section,   and    decoralfil   on    the  convex  .-"nrfa^-e 
wiili   a  variety   of  sunk   patterns  conipnseil  of 
oumbinattoos  of  stiaight  lines  and  circles.  The 
pilneipal  Taiieyeeof  the  impleraenti  and  weatnms 
of  hranae  are  axes,  diisels,  googea,  saws,  sickles, 
knives,  daggen,  spear-heads,  swonls,  hammers, 
and   anvils.     The  knives*   are  very  abundant, 
and  there  is  one  large  variety,  with  a  curved 
and  ulniiwt  soytln'  niiaped  t>lad>',  having  a  thick 
back,  which  is  cliara<  leri>tic  of  the  lake-uwelling?*. 
Tiierc  is  a  smaller  knite  with  an  oval  or  cre^cent- 
8ha|>e«l  blaile,  so  tiiin  and  sliarp  that  it  has  )»een 
taken  for  a  nizor.    The  swonls  are  mostly  of  the 
Imad-hladed  and  slightly  tapering  form  /oond  in 
eentfal  Europe,  and  often  have  their  handles  also 
of  btenae.    Moulds  of  stone  for  casting  the  ditFercnt 
varieties  of  bronze  implements.  weajMtns,  and  orna- 
ment-, lun  e  l>e<'n  found  in  the  ndii-  lie<lH.  showing 
tliJit  til'-  articles  were  manufactui«'<l  in  the  settle- 
in»'nt«  in  which  th»'v  were  useil.    In  the  princii>al 
aettlemeut  of  the  hnm/e  age  at  Morges  the  numlK>r 
af  hroue  aitides  found  exceeds  54)0. 

na  ■ettlemani  of  Maria  ia  the  lake  oi  ^ea- 


ch&tel  is  the  best  known  of  the_  lake-dwellincs  of 
the  iron  age.  As  the  area  occupied  by  the  piles  is 
about  12tH)  feet  long  hy  '2.')0  f.  et  wull.  the  .settle- 
nient  was  uiidouKledlv  a  large  one.  S«'veral  cal- 
drons of  thin  hron/e  with  iron  ring  handles  attached 
to  the  rim  were  found  here;  and  a  number  of 
small  articles  of  hroue  Were  alao  found,  none 
of  which  were  of  bronze-age  tyfea.  The  weapone 
\N  ero  all  of  iron.  They  consist  of  short  doable- 
edged  swords,  the  edges  straight  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  point,  and  huge,  broad,  and  thin- 
bladed  snoar- heads,  sometimes  oval  or  leaf  shapetl, 
but  usually  with  wavy  or  indented  culgos.  Several 
of  the  sword  bhuies  are  damascened,  after  the 
ancient  method  of  damascening  by  welding  together 
stripe  of  metal  differently  prepared,  and  some  Itave 
makets'  marks.  The  aMatlia  are  of  iron,  beaten 
very  thin,  and  are  remarkable  both  for  their 
elegance  of  form  and  the  pecnliar  nature  of  their 
decoration.  This  has  lieen  sometimes  supposed  to 
l)e  Etruscan,  but  it  minh  more  closely  resembles 
the  style  of  ornauientatiou  wliich  it  now  known  in 
"  -  -  -      -  y  oonunen  to  a  aariaa  «f 


Fig  li— Oraead-flaa  of  OhoMg  fa 

grave-mounds  i>ccurring  lMith  in  France  and  Sw  it/er. 
laud.  The  other  articles  found  at  .Maiiu  aro 
shield-mountings,  liliuhe,  buckles,  bridle  hit^,  and 
hatchets,  all  of  irou,  a  numlierof  rings  or  bracelets, 
beads,  &c  of  coloured  glass,  playing  dice  and  other 
small  objects  of  bone,  pieces  of  Roman  uottery^ 
and  Roman  and  Gaulish  coina.  The  lateat  ef  the 
coins  is  of  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Kmpefor 
Claudius,  41  to  54  A.U. 

There  is  n<i  means  of  computing  the  antiquity 
of  the  earlier  lake  <lwelliug»  of  Switzerland,  hut 
L>r  Keller  riMnarks  on  this  p^iint  that,  'although 
the  actual  deteraiiuation  of  the  age  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  is  doubtful,  yet  we  may  suy  with  perfect 
certainty  that  they  are  more  than  2UU0  yean 
old.  ana  with  a  oonslderable  amount  of  prob- 
ability that  they  ifach  Iwck  from  1(NX>  t«  2fMJ0 
vearn  liefore  Christ  '  Ijike  <l\\eiii(ms  luive  also 
Ix-en  founil  on  the  Italian  ^iile  ot  tlif  Mp-  in  tln' 
lake  of  (lanla  and  the  l«igo  Ma;;;;iiire  ;  in  .^avoy  lu 
the  lakejs  of  Itonrget  ami  i'ala<lru  ;  in  .\ustria  in 
thi>  l>e<l  of  a  drietl-up  lake  at  Laih.ich,  and  in 
.-.everal  small  lakes  near  Sal/Uurg,  an<l  in  liavaria 
and  Pomerania.  In  hrotiand  ami  Ireland,  wheva 
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they  are  namerotw,  they  an  kmnnt  as  Craniio''9 
*roin  the  Celtic  word  crami,  *a  tret>.'  The 
cmnnogB^  tiowever,  an  not  oonstracted  like  tlie 
Swim  pile-villaffea.  Ther  are  either  palisaded 
nUy^cs  (in  small  inlet*  of  natural  formation,  or 
artiiici.kl  i^U  ts  f«»nned  of  bru«liwood,  ntoneii,  and 
earth,  nud  steadiml  and  proN^cted  by  piles  <i riven 
throuKli  and  anmnd  the  mao».  The  prohlem  pre- 
senteii  to  tiie  crannou-builders  was  to  construct,  in 
a  maximum  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  of  water,  a  »olid, 
compact,  and  icfpncrally  circular  island,  with  a  radius 
of  Su  feet  or  therebv,  capable  of  providing  a  per- 
manent me&ne  of  refnge  and  shelter  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  and  animals.  The  process  is 
thus  de^cribetl  by  Dr  Munro  :  *  Over  the  site  chosen 
a  ciri'iilar  raft  of  tree-trunks  laid  above  branches 
and  brushwood  was  fonnedj  and  abore  it  additional 
layers  of  lo-^,  top-ther  with  •tonee,  gravel,  &c., 
were  hei^Ma  up  till  tlM  maM  gnmnded.  A*  this 
process  w«nt  on,  polee  cH  oak  were  inserted  here 
and  there,  the  roH;;h  logs  forming  tlie  horizontal 
layen  were  pinnc«l  toj^etlier,  and  at  >  ariouK  levels 
oak-beams  tiiovtiscil  into  fine  another  wem  stretched 
acrrm  the  8uti>tauee  nf  tlie  island  and  joined  to  the 
Mil  roiinilin;;  pilea.  W  hen  a  >«utficient  neight  above 
the  water-line  was  attained,  a  prepared  pavement 
of  oak-beams  was  constructed,  and  mortised  beams 
were  laid  over  the  tops  of  the  eneiteling  pile*  wliich 
hound  them  firmly  together.  The  mar^n  of  the 
island  was*  also  r<lantiii;,'ly  shape<l  by  an  intrtnite 
arraugenieiit  of  i>eaiii-H  and  stone*,  cmistitutin^ 
a  breakwater.'  Kreqnently  a  \v<MKiei}  gangway 
fetretulied  to  the  Bliure  ;  iu  otlier  eai^es  the  only 
means  of  access  was  by  canoes,  ht>llowed  out  of 
oak-tree  trunks.  Much  the  same  system  of  eon- 
struction  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  Inland. 
The  plan  (K^  3,  p.  487 )  of  one  of  two  emanogs  in 
Ihvinaleagae  Lough,  in  the  oonatyof  Leitrfni,  given 
on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  2(3  feet,  shows  a  circle  of 
piles  cnclnxing  a  spaoe  of  tiO  feet  in  diamet<>r,  with 
remain-  if  Miiiiplemfntary  circles  at  several  iioirits 
in  the  int^'rioi  of  the  mam  or  outer  circle.  Iu  the 
centre  in  the  hi^.'  I'avement,  A,  about  35  feet  by 
85  feet,  pruiiably  (he  floor  of  the  log-houtte,  which 
waa  the  principal  Imilding  on  the  crannog.  In  the 
centre  of  this  pavement  is  a  health -place,  H, 
covered  with  flat  stones,  still  showing  traces  of 
lire.  On  the  ontaide  of  the  pavement  in  another 
hearth-place,  C,  on  a  bpd  of  stitl'  clay,  wliile 
around  a  large  trw  root,  D,  the  top  "i  v  i;  ]j  l.  us 
been  dressed  with  a  hatohet,  and  wiiieh  may  iiave 
serv^  as  a  table,  were  found  the  refuse  of  liie 
daily  food  in  the  shape  of  the  broken  and  split 
booeiof  deerandawine.  Thecrannogs  are  gener- 
ally very  much  smaller  than  theSwise  lake-settle- 
mentSj  and  from  the  nature  of  their  conKtructiou 
there  IS  no  relic  bed.  Those  of  Aynsliire  and  (lalhi- 
•«ay  in  Scotland  have  yielded  ohjeet-^  ilatiii},'  from 
tlie  time  of  the  Koinan  oecu])alion  of  Seotlun<l  to 
quite  recent  times.  The  most  characteristic  obje<'tH 
reeoveretl  from  the  Irish  crannoge  belong  to  ti  ' 

Seriod  of  the  Nurse  iocnnioni*  ranging  from  tlie 
th  to  the  10th  and  lltb  eentnrien.  There  ha\e 
been  a  few  exceptional  instances  of  the  discovery 
of  implements  of  stone  and  bronze  age  types  in 
apparent  association  with  the  crannog  structures, 
but  so  far  as  is  \<  t  known  there  Ls  no  crannog  in 
Scothiml  or  In-iiind  that  can  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  be  asoimtetl  to  tlie  age  of  stone,  or  to  the 
age  of  bronxB.  They  seem  to  Itelong  exclusively 
to  the  iron  age  and  the  historio  period.  There 
are  fitequent  references  to  the  «e  of  erannogs  lu-s 
refuges  and  strong] lolds  in  the  early  Irish  annals, 
and  in  Scottish  and  Irinh  historical  documents  of 
the  Kith  and  ITtli  ri'iii urirs.  Th''  first  trarj's 
found  ill  North  Aaieiiea  of  any  tiling  resembling 
the  lake-dwellings  of  Europe  are  at  the  mouth  of 
tiaaman'a  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Delaware. 


The  custom  of  li^-ing  in  wooden  houses  erected 
on  piles  over  the  watere  of  a  lake,  river,  or  inlet 
of  the  sea  is  still  practised  by  barbarous  tribes, 
and  has  been  described  by  many  travellers  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  New  Guinea,  Venezuela,  an  1 
in  central  Africa.  When  Ojeda,  Vesnucci,  and 
the  other  diwoverers  entered  the  lake  n:  Maracaybo 
in  1499,  they  found  an  Indian  village  eoni«tructed 
on  piles  above  the  water,  and  thence  called  it 
Venezuela  ( '  little  Venice ').  The  dwellings  <d  the 
Papuans  along  the  coasts  and  river-haalu  of  New 
Gumea  are  built  of  banilmo  and  raised  on  stakes, 
and  are  grouped  together.  Cameron  saw  regular 
villages  of  pile-dwellings  on  Lake  Mohrj-a  in 
central  Africa,  each  separate,  and  accessible  only 
by  jealously  guarded  ean(M«. 

See  Munrti,  The  Ixtkr  dtrtUmg*  of  Emropt  (1890): 
Keller,  7'ke  Lakc  dirdhngt  of  SiciUtrland  (tnns.  by 
Lee,  2d  ed  1878) ;  Manru,  Audent  SeatM.  LatMhteU' 
inffi,  or  Crannog  (1882);  Weod-lfaHiB,  f%0  £afa> 

diPtUing,  of  Irda rtd  [\m; ). 

Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  St  Lawrence  (q.v.)  extendin*.'  aU.ut 
40  milm  below  I^ke  Ontario.  It  contains  some 
1500  rocky  islets,  the  lar;;est,  W  (li.-  Lsland  (48 
sq.  m.  ;  pop.  2383),  measuring  '21  miles  by  7> 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  large  lake  of  North 

America,  studded  with  numerous  wooded  islands, 
mostly  in  Ontario,  but  touching  also  Manitoba  and 

Minnesota.  (lold  was  found  alrK)iit  it  in  1897.  The 
lake  M  nearly  \W  miles  long,  and  about  300  in 

einuit.   It  is' fed  by  tho  Rolny  Rivw,  uui  dialiMd 

by  the  Winnipeg. 
Lakes  (originally  prepared  from  foe,  wk«RBoe 

the  name)  are  jdgmentJi  or  colours  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating animal  or  vegetable  colouring  matters 
from  their  sohition^^  chietly  with  alumina  or  oxide 
of  tin.  Cochineal  and  ma<lder  lakes  are  the  only- 
ones  used  by  artiste.  Tlie  former  are  jtrepaied  with 
rochinoal  (q.v.)  and  alumina,  and  according  to  their 
r<hadeof  TMi  or  purple  red,  are  known  as  carmiaet 
crionan  lain,  acarlet  lake,  ponle  lake,  and  Floren" 
tine  lake.  These  were  formerly  mncb  employed  for 
lanilHcaj>e-work  by  water-colour  painterw,  and  are 
still  in  re<juesl  for  flower-painting,  but  they  have 
not  much  stahility.  The  madder  pigments  of  this 
kind,  called  roue  madder  or  madder  lake  and 
madder  carmine,  are  on  the  other  hand  quite  per- 
manent, both  m  water-colours  and  oil-colours,  and 
are  much  prized  by  artiste.  There  are  several 
yellow  lakes  made.  Wit  th^  are  fnigitive,  and  eoo- 
sequently  but  little  used. 

I'ajier-stainers  and  ll^•f■'^^ators  use  wveral  pink 
lakes*  pre|>ared  by  saturating  a  stroD^j;  dtvocijon 
of  Brazil  wood  and  other  dye-woods  witli  chalk, 
starch,  and  a  little  alum.  To  these  such  names  as 
Venetian,  Florence,  and  Berlin  lakes  are  applied. 
The  two  beet  lake*  wed  hy  deooratoia  are  crunaon 
and  morone  lakea, 

Lakh.  See  Lac. 

Lakshml.  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  name  nf 
tlte  consort  of^  the  god  Vishnu  ( q.  v. ),  and  eonnd«Nd 
abo  to  W  his  female  or  creative  energy. 

Lalniide,  JosBrn  J£r6me  Le-Frakq'ais  de,  a 

French  lustrononifr,  wjls  born  at  Hour;;,  lltli  .July 
17.32.  Sent  to  Pari?*  to  (|uality  for  an  adMH-aii-, 
he  was  attracted  to  (tstronomy,  whifli  he  studied 
unilcr  Delisle  and  Lemonnier.  The  latter  per- 
suaded the  Academy  of  Paris  to  send  Lalande  to 
Derlin  in  1751,  to  detennioe  the  moon's  paralhuc, 
^^  hilst  Laeaille  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  astmn- 
omorR-royal,  and  in  1/62  succeeded  Lemonnier 
in  the  pi<iif<ssor^hip  of  Astronomy  in  tho  College 
do  France,  a  jK>i»t  which  be  lipid  down  to  his  death 
on  4th  Anril  1807.  He  hs-tured  with  grwit  f*ucce-^s, 
and  published  several  asti^unonioal  works  of  a 
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popnlar  kind,  as  wfll  aa  works  of  greater  scientific 
vune.  la  1795  he  was  appointed  Ditector  of  the 
VUii  OliMinraitoiy.  His  cnarooter  wm  marked  by 
flglnNMTmi^i  neverthelMB  be  ooBtribnted  greatly 
to  ^e  gfeoeml  pro|i;reM  of  ■etranoiiiieal  aeieiiee. 
His  principal  work  is  Traiti  (T Astronomie  (2  vols. 
1764;  ?k\  ei\.  3  vols.  1792).  In  1802  he  instituted 
tlie  Lalamic  priz'^  for  tlifi  most  notabla  Mtiono-  \ 
inical  book  or  observation  of  tlto  year. 

fiMtllfl-VlfftBrW  ts  the  name  of  one  of  tite 

most  celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature. 
It  belongH  to  the  northern  Buddhists,  but  is  of 
unknown  origin  and  antiquity,  existing  only  in  a 
defNuted  Sanskrit  version.  It  contains  a  narrative 
of  tlie  life  ami  lioctrino  of  the  Buddha  Sakya-rnuui, 
and  is  considered  by  Uie  Buddhiste  as  one'  of  Uicir 
alne  diiel  worki,  tnatlng  of  ZMofMa,  or  nligbuM 

law. 

Lally-ToIIendal,  Thomas  ARTnun,  Cocnt 
PK  Lallv  and  Bahos  i>k  Tollknd a  Fnnch 

Ieneral,  was  born  at  Romans,  in  1  i:iU|)hiiie,  in 
Moary  1702.  HL*  father,  Sir  Gerani  I<ally,  wius 
an  Irish  Jacobite  refii^^'ee,  and  cunituander  of  an 
Irish  regiment  in  the  French  iM!rvic«.  Lally  diatin- 
goiilied  JiimMilf  aa  «  soldier  in  Flanders,  aapecially 
mt  the  iNittle  of  Fontenoy;  accompanied  Prince 
Charles  Eilward  to  Scotland  in  174.') ;  and  in  1756 
was  appointe^l  conuuandcr-in-chief  in  the  French 
East  Indian  settieiinMU.-'.  He  conuncnce<l  vi^^orous 
boetUities  a£;ain»t  the  Britiiih,  took  many  t^iwns, 
aad  besieged  Madras  itself;  but,  havinj^  sustained 
*  aovore  defe^it.  bo  was  eomnoUed  to  retreat  to  I'on- 
diehony,  which  was  atfelwd  in  March  1760  by 
land  and  sea  by  a  greatly  nparior  Britiab  force. 
Lally,  however,  held  out  for  ten  months;  then, 
capitulating  on  IGth  ■!jinuar\-  1761,  he  \v;vi  con- 
veyed an  a  prisoner  of  wur  to  kiiglaiui.  Hut,  hear- 
ing that  he  iiad  Iw'fn  ae(-ii.-<e<l  of  trcacliery  uiul 
cowardice  in  India,  he  ohtained  leavt^  U)  proceed  to 
France  for  the  vindication  of  his  character.  There 
be  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  kept  two  yeara 
before  bis  trial  took  place.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
at  last  condemned  Kim  to  death  for  betraying  the 
interests  of  the  king  and  the  Indian  Company,  and 
the  sentence  wiui  fx»*ciited  on  9tli  May  ITW).  But 
bin  sou,  supported  l»y  the  powerful  a-s-sistance  of 
Voltaire,  |irocured  a  royal  tiecree  on  21»t  May 
1778,  declaring  the  condemnation  unjust,  and  re- 
storing all  the  forfeited  honours.  See  Malleson's 
Frmdi  m  Iwdia  (new  ed.  18841,  and  Uanumt'a  i'M 
#iM  Smpin  Franfoit  owb  Indtt  ( 1887 ). 

That  Kon.  Tkophimus  Gerard,  Marqihs  de 
Lallv-Toi.i.kn'dai,.  l)om  in  Paris,  5th  March  1751, 
was  one  oi  ilm-e  nohlt-s  who  in  tlie  StJites  (Jeneral 
of  17H9uniu-d  with  the  Third  Ej»tate  ;  hut,  alarmefl 
at  the  democratic  tendenciw  of  the  Nitional 
Assembly,  he  afterwanls  allied  hininelf  witit  the 
eoart.  Ue  laboured  to  procure  for  France  a  con- 
•titation  witb  two  ohambors  and  a  privileged  ariato- 
eimey;  and  earaeetly  wiught  to  protect  tb«  king, 
hnl  w.L'*  hiin^i  lf  oMi;,"  *!  to  Hee  to  Kngland.  After 
the  lievoiution  of  Isih  Hrumaire,  he  returned  to 
France,  lj<iuif«  .Will,  made  iiim  a  peer.  He  died  ' 
at  PariH  on  llth  Marrh  18.m  He  wa«  the  author 
of  a  famous  Ik/i  ncf  of  the  French  Kiiu  <jriiiit.i  ( 17IM ), 
•nd  a  Ja/«  of  lyaUworth,  Eari  qf  Str^ffitrd  (Sd  ed. 
»14). 
Lama.  See  Llama, 

Laaiallllll  (from  the  Tibetan  blAima,  '  npiritual 
teacher  or  lord  )  is  the  name  of  the  religion  prc- 
vmillng  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  It  ia  Buddhism 
ODrmpted  by  Sivaism.  and  by  Shamanism  or  spirit- 
worxhip.  As  ancient  lJuddhi'<m  knows  of  no  wor- 
ship of  (Jim!,  hut  mer»"ly  of  an  oiloration  of  saints,  ' 
the  lriti«T  ii  al»o  tlie  main  featun'  of  I,.itnai-»m. 
The  CMence  of  all  that  is  sacred  is  compii-sed  by  j 
tkbidii^VBtetlM'tluwiMMtprasiMMjowda*  I 
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— viz.  the  'Buddha-jewel,'  the  '  doctrine  jewel,* 
and  the  'priesthood-jewel.'  The  first  person  of 
this  trinity  is  the  Buddha;  bat  ha  !•  not  the 
creator,  or  tbe  origin  of  tbo  oniverMt  as  in 
Boddbiam,  be  is  merely  tbe  fonnder  of  the  doc- 
trine, the  highest  saint,  though  endowed  witb  all 
the  qualities  of  supreme  wisdom,  power,  virtue, 
and  heauty,  which  raise  him  lieyond  the  pale  or 
ordinary  existence.  The  second  iewel,  or  the 
doctrine,  is  ttie  law  or  reliu'i  ii}  tliat  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha,  his 
actual  existence  after  he  bad  disappeared  in  the 
NirrAna.  The  third  jewel,  or  the  priesthood,  is 
tbe  oongregation  of  tbe  saints,  comprising  tbe 
whole  cierg}',  the  incarnate  as  well  as  the  non- 
imarnat*  representatives  of  the  various  Buddhistic 
saintn.  The  latter  coni|>ri.se  the  five  niiyfini- 
Huddhas,  or  the  Buddha-s  of  contemplation,  and, 
l»«?sides,  all  tho»»e  mvria<ls  of  };oilhi-.!it\ as.  Prat- 
yeka-Buddhas,  and  pious  men,  who  became  canon- 
ised after  their  death.  Inferior  in  rank  to  tliesc 
saiata  are  tbe  goda  and  apiiita»  tbe  famar  ebaefly 
taken  firani  tbe  Fantbeon  of  tiie  fllraitei.  Tbe 
highest  position  amongst  these  is  occupied  by  the 
four  spirit-kings — Ituira,  the  gml  of  the  lirma- 
nient ;  Yama,  the  g<si  of  death  and  the  infernal 
regions  ;  Yam/intaka,  or  Siva,  as  the  avenger  in  his 
most  formidable  shape ;  and  Vaisravana,  or  the 
god  of  wealth.  The  worship  of  these  saints  and 
gods  consiste  cbiefly  in  the  reciting  of  prajeia  and 
sacred  texts,  aad  uie  intonation  «  hynittBi  aceon* 
pnnied  by  a  kind  of  mnsie  wbkh  is  a  chaos  of 

the  most  unharnioninus  and  deafening  sounds  of 
horn.-*,  triimpet«,  anil  dnuns  of  various  deseriptions 
I>!iriiig  this  worship,  which  takes  place  three  times 
a  day,  the  clergy,  summoned  by  the  tolling  of  a 
little'  bell,  are  seated  in  two  or  more  rows,  accent- 
ing to  their  rank ;  and  on  special  holidays  tbe 
temples  and  altars  are  decorated  with  svmDolical 
figures,  while  offerings  of  tea,  flour,  milk,  butter, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  are  made  by  the 
worshipper* ;  animal  sacrifices  or  oirering>*  entail- 
ing injury  to  life  iK'ing  forbidden,  as  in  the  Bud- 
dhistic faith.  I^JimaLsm  has  three  great  annual 
festivals.  According  to  Hue,  there  are  rites  corre- 
sponding to  bapttnn  aad  confirmation  ;  and  the 
prindfd  religious  osremony  closely  resembles  high 
mass.  Lamaism  does  net  allow  the  interment  of 
the  dead.  Psnons  distinguished  by  rank,  learning, 
or  piety,  are  homed  after  their  death ;  but  the 
genend  mode  of  disposing  of  deail  IxMlit-s  in  Tils-t, 
as  in  Mongolia,  is  that  of  e.xposirig  them  in  the 
o|>en  air,  to  be  devoure<l  by  hirds  and  U  x-ts  of 

Jirey.  The  Lama  must  be  present  at  the  moment  of 
leatb,  in  order  to  superintend  the  proper  separation 
of  body  aad  sool,  to  calm  tbe  departed  spirit,  and 
to  enaSto  him  to  he  reborn  in  a  happy  extsteaeSb 

One  of  the  most  interestinp  features  of  Lamaism 
is  the  organisation  of  \U  hierarcliy.  Its  summit 
is  (MMMipird  hy  two  Lama  jmiih-s,  the  one  callisl 
iMilai  UniM,  Le.  Ocean- priest,  or  priest  as  wide  as 
the  ocean — the 'Grand  Lama,' residing  at  Potala, 
near  Lhaasa — and  tbe  other  bearing  the  titles  of 
Tfsfio  lama,  Bogdo-UmHIt or  Pan-chhen.  In  theory, 
both  popes  ham  the  aaoM  nak  and  anthoriiy,  in 
sniritnai  as  well  as  In  temporal  matters ;  but,  as 
the  I>alai-lama  possesses  a  much  larger  territory 
than  the  other,  lie  i*  in  reality  nmeh  more  i«i\ver- 
ful.  Next  in  rank  an'  the  K/infuf.tii.t,  who  mav 
be  comt>ared  to  the  H<»man  Calholie  cardinals  and 
archbishops.  The  thinl  degree  is  that  of  tbe  Khu- 
liilghans  or  Hobilghans.  Their  number  is  very 
great.  These  three  degrees  represent  the  clerjnr 
that  claims  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddhistio 
saints.  The  Daloi-Iania  and  the  Pan-chhen  were 
in  their  former  li\es  the  two  chief  di-ciplcs  of  the 
I  great  Lamaist  refiimier,  bTsong  kha  pa,  who  is 
I  lepnted  to  hvf  fonnded  ta  the  14th  eaatniy  of 
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the  Christiaa  «i»  the  present  system  of  the  Lama 
hierarchy.  The  Khutuktus  were  in  their  prior 
existences  other  Buddhistic  saintA  of  vcrj'  great 
renown ;  aii>l  the  Khubilghans  are  tliosc  reborn 
hoMa  of  saintly  jiatrons  wlioui  tlie  temples  and  con- 
vents of  Laniiusm  possess  in  boondless  nuntbers. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  l<»-illoarnation  of  a 
deputed  Lama,  varioaa  ibmhis  me  laliad  apon. 
Sonetiraes  the  doeeeeed  Ind,  before  bie  destb, 
oonfidentially  mentioned  to  his  friends  where  and 
in  which  family  he  would  reappear,  or  lii.^  will 
contained  intimations  to  this  enect.  In  most  in- 
stancesi,  however,  the  sacred  lx)oks  and  the  oHicial 
astrolofjers  are  consul KhI  on  tlio  subject ;  and  if 
the  Dalai-lama  dies  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pan- 
chhen  to  inteqiret  tlie  traditloiiB  and  oracle.s.  It  is 
ttodentood  tliet  the  imperial  eowfe  at  Peking  lia» 
men  to  do  with  the  eebetloii  than  b  admilted  by 
theprio»it».  Down  to  1880  than  had  been  no  fewer 
than  1U3  Dalai- lamaii. 

Besides  these  tliree  clasHes  of  the  higher  clcrg>' 
Lamaism  poK'^'ssew  a  lower  clerjy>',  which,  having 
no  claim  to  incarnate  holiness,  recruits  its  ranks  on 
the  principle  of  merit  and  theological  proficiency. 
It  has  four  orders  :  the  pupil  or  novice,  who  enters 
the  Older  generally  in  bis  seventh  or  ninth  year ; 
the  anistant  priest ;  the  religions  mendicant ;  and 
the  teacher  or  abbot.  All  the  members  of  the«*e 
orders  must  nmko  tlie  vow  of  celibacy,  and  by 
far  the  grc.ilost  mmiber  of  them  live  in  convents, 
the  nuniuer  of  monks,  in  proiK)rtion  to  the  popula- 
tion, being  enormous.  A  LaniaL-^t  convent  consists 
of  a  temole,  which  forms  ite  centre,  and  of  a 
number  of  buildings  connected  with  the  temple, 
and  appropriated  to  the  meeting-rooms,  the  library*, 
pefector>',  dwellinp,  and  other  spiritual  and  worldly 
vant^  nf  the  monks.  At  the  heatl  of  the  convent  is 
a  Khuliilu'han,  or  an  abljot,  the  latter  lieinc  electe<l 
by  llif  (  hujiter  and  appointed  liy  the  Daliii  lama, 
or  the  provincial  Kbubilghan.  In  addition  to  these 
orders  of  monks  and  convents,  Lamaism  has  like- 
wbe  its  nuns  and  nnnneriea.  The  Lamatst  bible 
bears  the  name  of  bKa'gjur  {or  Kant^ur),  'tnuw* 
lation  of  the  words,'  namely  of  the  Baddha.  It 
contains  not  lew  than  1083  works,  which  in  some 
editions  fill  102  to  108  volumes  in  folio. 

SmBi'dddism.  Lhabha,  Tidet ;  K<>p|)fn,  Hi<  iMmumfhi- 
Hitrarchie  (IKiV.I);  Hue,  Simrimr*  {\Hb'2\\  Kiturs 
Erdkxuidr  ( 1881 ) ;  Rhyg  D»vi.l»,  buddhimi  ( IS'^O  i ;  K.  F. 
KniKlit,  ^yhtrt  Thrte  Em/nm  Aftet  {]H'Xi\ :  L.  Austin 
Wttiidcll,  J'he  Jiuddhium  of  TUtri,  ftr  Luuutimii  (ISUu); 
A-  H.  Savage  I^ndor,  In  tht  ForKiddtn  lomi^lSM), 

La  Manclw*  See  Mamcu a. 

Laaiaiitta.  SeeMAKATEx. 

Lamarck.  J  RAN  Baptistk  Pikhhk  Antoine 
UK  MoNNKT,  Chkvalikk  ItK,  ev( (lutionLst,  l)orii  at 
liazentin  in  Picardy,  1st  Aujjust  1744,  waa  educated 
for  the  church  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Amiens, 
which  he  left  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  join  the 
Ftanch  army  then  warring  in  Germany,  Having 
gained  rapid  promotioo  to  offleer^e  rank,  he  was 
sent  in  1763  to  the  ffarrisons  at  Toulon  ami 
Monaco,  where  he  became  imiiressed  with  the 
Medit«-rran<'an  llora.  Accidental  injuries  led  Iiim 
to  resi;;n  his  jHwition,  and  brought  him  to  Paris, 
where  ho  was  foreed  to  work  in  a  bankei  s  ofhce, 
while  his  spare  energies  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  phuits.  In  177.').  thanks  in  part  to  BoiTon,  he 
pablished  a  Flw  Fran^am.  in  which  he  applied  a 
mw  analytical  method  of  claRsilication.  As  tutor 
to  BulFon  s  son,  he  hinl  the  o])|(ortunity  of  visiting 
Holland,  < Icrmany,  and  Hungary.  In  1774  ho  In-- 
CaiiK-  a  nii'iiiljei  iit  tin-  Freiicli  .\cademy  and  (larde 
de  rilerbier  dii  .liir-lin  du  Koi — the  nucleus  of 
the  famous  post  n  vnlutionaqr  iTarrfm  */<yr  r/an(es. 
In  one  of  the  twelve  chain  aeiociated  with  this 
*Jardin'  Lamarck  remained  fat  twenty-  five  years 
M  praiieeBor  of  what  ira  would  now  call  Invarteiiiate 


Zoology.  In  1801  or  earlier  he  had  begun  to  think 
actively  about  the  relations  and  origin  of  specie*, 
expres-ning  his  cutiLhisions  in  1809  in  his  taiiioua 
I'hilos'iphic  Zu'iloijKiue.  Of  his  other  great  work, 
nutoiii-  dm  Aniiniiux  sans  VerUbres,  he  published 
seven  volumes  between  1815  and  18*22.  Hard  work 
and  illness  enfeebled  his  sight  an<l  left  him  for  the 
kat  ten  yeua  of  hie  life  not  only  blind  but  poor. 
To  one  el  hie  two  dangfaters  he  dietated  the  ket 
volume  of  his  Invertebrate  Zoology,  while  to  keep 
himself  alive  he  was  forced  to  part  with  some  of 
his  trea-surcil  collections.  (Ireator  than  his  con- 
temporaries ami  immediate  successors  dreamed, 
Lamarck  died  in  comparative  obecurity*  18^ 
December  18'2i),  age<l  eighty-five. 

Apart  from  his  contributions  to  classification  and 
descriptive  loolog^,  Lamarck  had  a  twofold  import' 
ance,  as  an  expositor  of  the  now  accepted  theory  of 
descent,  and  as  an  inquirer  into  the  still  deWted 
factors  in  evolution.  It  is  easy  to  find  in  hi* 
I'/iilon'ipfiie  Zoologiqne  passages  which  fomsliadow 
many  modem  suggestions  in  regard  to  evolution, 
including  the  theory  of  natural  selection  ;  but  the 
gist  of  hu  thinking  is  fairly  expressed  in  the  follow* 
tn^  propositions :  ( 1 )  Eveiy  considerable  and  eoa* 
tained  chan^  in  the  conditionB  of  MSm  prodacee  a 
real  change  in  the  needs  of  the  animals  involved ; 
(2)  change  of  netnls  involves  new  habits  ;  (.Tl  altered 
function  evokes  change  of  structure,  for  parts  for- 
merly less  u?~ed  iMenme  with  inere;vsed  exercise 
more  highly  developed,  other  organs  in  default  of 
use  deteriorate  and  finally  diiappear,  while  new 
parte  gradually  ariee  in  tue  ongaaiem  by  ite  own 
effiwta  fmm  witMn  (e^orte  A  torn  mnUmaU 
intMeur) ;  (4)  gains  or  Tosises  due  to  use  or  dieuM 
are  transmitted  from  parents  to  offspring. 

There  can  be  no  (loiilit  that  Lamarek,  though 
1)eyonfl  doubt  an  indejjcndent  thinker,  wxs  in- 
fluenced bv  Bnff'on,  and  also  jK-rhajis  liy  Erasmus 
Darwin,  wliftse  Lores  of  the  Plants  had  been  trans- 
lated into  French  in  1799.  On  his  contemporaries 
lie  exercised  little  influenoe—in  fact  it  waa  not  till 
the  Darwinian  reriral  of  aBtiolog>-  that  the  worth 
of  I.4imarck  Ijogan  to  be  justly  appreciate<l.  To 
those  who  deny  the  transmisNibility  of  all  char- 
acters  individually  acquired  in  direct  response  to 
••hanged  fiinetitms  and  surroundings,  the  theory 
of  evolution  aeeording  to  I^unarck  seems  to  be 
liased  on  an  undeinonstrated  if  not  erroneooe  hypo* 
thesis ;  to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  beuevo 
that  individuaUy  aequhned  charactera  are  traae- 
mhwlbtefromparentewofrspriug,  Lamarck's  theory 
ie  part  of  the  soluticm  of  the  evolutionist's  puzile. 
Thus,  while  the  majority  of  natiinilists  in  Britain 
and  Germany  side  with  Darwin  and  Wcisniann 
against  Lamarck,  there  is  in  France  a  distinctly 
Lanmrekian  school,  and  a  RtUinion  tA  his  admlien 
ban  been  instituted:  while  in  Amniea  what  are 
calle<l  '  Neo-Lamarekian  *  Tiewa  are  vignmuslv 
upheld  by  many  naturalists  (rf  eminoioe,  such  as 
Cope,  Hyatt,  and  Packard,  who  seek  to  explain 
evolution  according  to  fundamental  'laws  of 
gnjwth,'  idus  the  inherited  effects  of  use  and 
disuse  an(t  of  environmental  inftuenoe^ 

Seo  BCFPOM,  Dab  WIN,  DABWnun  ItaOttT^  BVOCO* 
Tio.N,  IlEBKorrT,  kc  S.  BoOer.  XadMm,  OM  wmi 
New  (Lend.  1879):  J.  Y. Cera% OttsAMfe  Ar  JMwfe 
(1873):  C  CUns,  Lamttnk^BegrMerder Dfte«n4tm 
tkutrU  (1888);  E.  D.  Cops,  Tke  Ori.rin  of  tk§  Wmmi 
(Load,  end  Hvm  York,  18^ ;  Caviw.  £:i»ge  deM.de 
Umarok,'  dead.  A»  Sciei»M$  (»»):  M.  Davd,  'La 
TfMiffoiniitte  neaeids  tMoniak,*  en  eMwIiaMe  ikeldi  of 
his  life  and  woric,  AOL  Sk.  AmAnprnoL  toms  xti.  (Paris. 
1H8»)|  R  HsMhsl.  JHe  JVhlHraMiribttttncr  «en  Z>iinrifi, 
Ooetie,  mel  Lamarek  (1882),  and  trsadstion  of  hw 
IfaiMiehtSlhlMvngiffaeMdUei  LsmanA,  Histoir*  4m 
Animinmmm  r<rMm(  1815-22),  re^itmn  bT  Deshsyvs 
and  MOas-Biwerb  (1B3M8):  Pkilosoph 
(1808)^  vaeditionwith  vslsaUs  hiofnphisal  iaMmSoa 
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Iqr  Clb  IbitiBt  (WS)}  Lamardc,  par  ««  Oroupe  de 
nmt^armiilm,  m  lUSaUa  (lB87ii  A  a  Tukud, 
iBttodulUNi  to  amSttrTMaturai  BiHtnfiWUU  »ad 
B.  PiHTi«r,  La  PhUamkk  XbaUiffiqve  a«ml  Darwin 

{im). 

La  Mar  mora,  Alfonso  Ferkero,  MARtjns 
DE,  Italian  ;;t'neml  and  statesman,  born  at  Turin, 
17th  Novenilter  1804,  who,  entering  the  army, 
bwune  known  as  a  zealous  reformer.  He  was 
daooiBtod  for  diKtin^'utMliad  oondaet  in  the  Dfttional 
war  of  1848,  an<l  promoted  to  genetml  of  brifl»d& 
In  1849  he  enteretl  the  cabinet  M  Minister  of  War. 
In  1855  he  withdrew  from  the  ministry  to  assnme 
the  command  of  the  Sardinian  tro<ip.H  in  tlie  Crinioa, 
and  at  the  cUmw  of  the  war  wn.s  invefifod  with  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  (Jraiid  Ooi^h  of  the 
Legion  of  Hononr,  and  re-entered  the  niini8tr>'  in 
hif  former  canacity.  He  took  pftrt  in  the  war  of 
1899,  bar  whkin  LambMdy  mo  aoquirad  by  Itabr ; 
Mid  WM  appointed  eoramander-in-oiiief  of  the 
Italian  anny  in  1861,  and  in  1804  Jlrime-minister. 
In  the  cam|i<-ii;;n  a^iiiMt  Austria  m  1866  he  lost 
llie  Itattlo  ot  (  usto/.za,  and  had  to  suHtain  unpleas- 
ant controversy  &^  to  hi.H  nianaj^omeut  of  the  cani- 
]>ai^.  latterly  he  was  intrusted  with  several 
diplomatic  miMions;  be  preferred  the  French  to 
the  PniMiMi  alliance ;  and  hia  poblication  ( 1873) 
of  tho  aeent  negotiatioii*  between  Pmaun  and 
Italy  ineoired  the  eenmre  of  Pkinoe  BfemarelCi  I«a 
Marmora  died  5th  Jamwiy  ISTflL  SoO  ft  niOlingn|lh 
by  Master!  (1880). 

LanurttBe*  Alphonse  Marie  Louis  db, 
Franeli  etatewnaa  and  anUior,  waa  bora  at  Mioon, 
<!et  Oetdber  ITWt.  He  eanw  of  an  nltra-ro^ olist 
Ktock,  and  was  edncatef!  in  royalist  principles. 
I'p  t<j  1S15  a  considerable  portion  of^  hia  time 
wan  upent  in  Il.ily,  ii  cnnntrv  for  which  he  had 
a  deep  atb^tHion.  On  tho  fall  of  Napoleon  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Hourlions,  Lamartine 
prooeeded  to  Paris  and  entered  the  ranks  of 
tim  Gwde  Itnvalo.  He  soon  returned  to  Italy, 
however^bicii  he  traveraed  on  foot;  and  hera. 
aa  Ma  jRtvire  and  JWfAt  testify,  he  experieneea 
a  jpaasion  that  kindled  into  ener^'v  thtwo  poetic 
g{f«i  whioh  ultimately  maile  liiin  one  of  the  ^'rcat 
siii;^»'p«  of  Franro.  lfin  tivxt  Mi  ilitut mn-i  were  pub- 
lii-lied  in  iSi'O,  and  at  this  [K-riiHl  he  was  ai>pointe«l 
First  S»MT<'t;irv  of  L<'f,'ation  at  Naples.  He  suljse- 
qnently  Iwcame  chnrfjf  (faffairet  at  Florence,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years,  acquiring  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  intematiooal  politics.  Lamartino  maixied 
an  KngliHh  wife,  .\f  arisjine  BIreh,  who  sbwed  in  Iter 
liu-ibftndV  lalMiupi  and  asiiiratifins.  In  lH2t)  Ljiiiiiir- 
tine.  fori'-<>»'ini^  imitendin;^  dilhi  iiltie^^,  df(  liiu'<l  the 

Pjst  of  Si-i-n"tarj'  of  State  for  Vinf\^u  Allairs  in  ilif 
uli<,MiHc  mioLHtry.  He  accented  a  minHion  to  tiie 
new  king  of  (jreece,  Leo|K>la  of  lkd|;ium  (elected 
nth  Febrasiy,  183U:  resifpied  15Ui  May).  At  the 
■aine  time  he  pnblished  hi»  Hartnoniea  Pottiiiun  et 
RetigitvM,  which  excited  such  eDthusiasui  tuat  he 
wa<i  nnanimonsly  elected  to  the  Academy.  Lamar- 
tine. >«tdl  a  riiyiili^t  in  prineinle,  (fiwipprovod 
of  the  revoliitinn  >>f  July  IK-HH.  Hi><  friends  niMiii 
nateil  liini  at  I  >uiikor(|nf  and  Tuulon  for  ehinion  U\ 
tlie  Cluunber  of  l>)-|Mitii's,  but  he  whm  defeated  atr 
both  fkeOiiand  w*-nt  on  a  tour  to  the  Eastw  He 
wrote  an  nooooot  of  hi*  travela,  entitled  iiotmnir$ 
^Orkni.  Reealled  to  Franoe  in  188S,  he  was  re- 
tamed  for  both  MAcon  and  Bergnes.  and  elected  to 
■it  for  the  latter  plac&  Dut  MAcnn  lieing  his  native 
jdace,  fi'lldw  tii\\ ninmen  wonld  not  Ik*  deni"'d, 
and  re  i  li  rt.-*!  liini  .ihmwt  unanimiiu.oly  in 
H<?lwivn  IH.14  and  ls4H  Lamartine  wrote  atid  ]'iil> 
liftliefl  his  JoeeijfH^  La  Chute  (f  un  Ange,  and  tlto 
oelehrated  woric,  tm  ffittoire  de*  Girondiiu,  whieh 


temppnuries.  Tlie  Oiieanist  r^^'ine  was 
to  him  becaose  of  its  dnpHcity,  and 


erraneoosly  alkoed  was  tlie  oanm 
of  the  ravolntiea  of  I848L  The  hiatorian  merely 
anw  AutiMr  into  the  fatofs  thna  most  of  Ida  eon- 


dnpHcity,  and  wnen  tiie 

monarchy  fell  he  accepte<l  tlie  inevitable.  It  was 
he  who  in8iste<l  upon  an  api)eal  to  tlie  i)eoplo. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional  liovernment 
which  formally  proclaimed  the  Republic  at  the 
Hfttcd  do  Ville,  The  new  onler  having  been  estab- 
lisihed  on  the  basis  of  liberty,  equality,  and  frater* 
nitv,  the  ministry  was  constituted  with  LsmartiBe 
afi  Klinist^r  of  Ponign  Affairs.  Lamartine,  who  waa 
the  preuiding  genins  of  the  government,  endeavoured 
to  rule  the  countrj-  acoording  to  the  princii'l<"  of 
constitutional  liberty,  but  there  was  an  extreme 
party,  licadi-d  li\  Louis  Hlanc  and  Ledru  Kollin, 
which  sought  to  establish  national  work.shoi>a  and 
to  effect  social  changes  of  a  sweeping  cluiracter. 
A  formidable  outbredc  on  the  16th  of  May,  result- 
ing from  the  refusal  of  the  Assembly  to  aupoint 
a  Minister  of  Labour,  and  which  eventually  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Loois  Blane,  was  suppressed 
by  the  vigorous  eflorts  of  Lamartine.  In  June, 
however,  a  more  serious  rising  occurred,  ujton 
which  tho  executive  committee  resigned  their 
functions,  and  conferred  the  command  oi  tlie  foi  ees 
on  Generid  Cftvatgnac  After  a  terrible  con  lliei  the 
insurrection  was  euppreased.  Lamartine  bad  already 
stepped  down  from  power,  and  from  the  time  when 
Lnnis  Napoleon  acquired  the  aaoendency  thnmsli 
unscrupuloos  means  his  political  career  practically 
closeil.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  litfrutnre,  pub- 
lishing in  the  onler  namc<l  the  two  Herics  of  the 
Confth'nrr.t,  his  linphm  l,  d'e/icvii'ir,  the  Tnillcur  de 
Pierrcs  de  Ht-Point,  and  that  valuable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  continental  politics,  the  Histoire  ds 
la  Jtegtauratum.  He  likewise  edited  seveial  CW- 
lections  of  his  former  writings,  Diaeonn  diverSt  and 
issued  monthly  his  Entretieru  FamilierM.  Lamar- 
tine continued  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs, 
discussing  them  elo^juently  with  bis  friemls,  but 
his  patriotic  spirit  revolted  a^;ain»t  the  iron  rule  of 
Najtoleon  III.  In  ron-fmicuce  of  his  straitened 
circumstances,  parliament  vote<l  Lamartine  a  mode- 
rate  pension,  and  the  Paris  town-council  presented 
him  with  a  oliAlet  in  the  Boia  de  fionlogne.  He 
died  on  Febraarr  S8,  1808L  See  the  Life  by  Lady 
Margaret  DomviJle  ( 1888). 

Lambt  Charles,  essayii^t,  critic,  ami  humorist, 
was  bom  on  the  10th  of  February  1775,  in  frown 
OHice  liow,  in  the  Temple,  London,  where  his 
father  was  clerk  and  conlidential  .serv  ant  to  Sauinel 
Salt,  a  wealthy  bendier  of  the  Inner  Templeu  For 
this,  as  for  many  other  detafls  (rf  LamVs  privato 
and  domestic  life,  we  are  inde1>t«d  to  his  essays, 
which  fonn  the  Ix-^t  of  all  comnientaries  on  Ids 
bioi^'i  ikjiliy.  (Hi-*  fat  lifi .  -lolm  L.uiili.  is  the  Lovcl 
of  the  essay  on  the  '(lid  Ik'ncher-^  of  the  Inner 
Temple.')  There  were  ^even  children  l»orn  t<i  John 
Laml)  and  his  wife  in  the  Temple,  of  whom  three 
only  Burvivol  tlieirearlyetiildhood— Charles  Lamb, 
his*  sister  Maiy>  lea  yean  older  than  himself,  and 
a  yet  older  Inother,  John.  Charles  received  bis 
tirHt  schooling  at  a  humble  aonden^t  out  of  Fetter 
Lane,  but  at  seven  years  of  age  he  obtaiufd, 
tlir<iui;li  Sanniel  Salt,  a  |irt>s»'ntjilion  to  Chri.st's 
Hospital,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  seven 
years.  His  .school  ex{>erienceK,  and  the  friendshi|is 
be  formed,  notably  that  with  Samnel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  three  years  his  senior,  are  again  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  the  Etmyt  ^  JStia,  At  the  age 
of  fourtwn  he  left  school  with  a  fair  amount  of 
scholarship,  an<l  an  iiit>'ij--ificd  love  of  re^uiing. 
Me  mii;ht  have  stayed  and  ln-conn'  ;i  Wrrrnin — as 
till"  lji:;lii-~t  i  la»-  wi'tv  lii-iioni ilial <i I     uiid  >o 

priK'ee^bsl  to  the  university,  liut  the  exhibitions 
were  given  on  the  nnderstan<ling  that  the  bolder 
was  to  taite  holy  orders,  and  Lamb's  onsnrntonnl- 
able  stammer  bnmd  him  from  tliat  pmfesidon. 

Lamb  lirft  Christ'e  Hospital  in  November  17Ml 
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At  that  time  hi»  brother  John  held  a  jwxt  in  the 
South  S«!a  HoiLse,  of  which  Samuel  Salt  wils  a 
dej)uty';^ovcrn'ir,  :in<l  Ciiarles  w;c-*  sixm  pro-ciite*! 
throuj^h  the  kiad  oMices  of  this  friend  to  a  humble 
situatioa  in  the  eamu  company ;  but  early  in  1792 
iie  obtained  promotion  in  the  nhaM  of  a  clerkship 
in  the  aocoootaotli  oflloe  of  the  Indi*  Heaee,  where 
he  lemoined  for  man  tiua  thirtr  fmn.  In  this 
eune  rmt  Samnel  Salt  died,  flie  oeenpelion  <rf 
hil  oU  clerk  and  sorsant  was  at  an  end  ;  iuid  with 
hi*  lefjaoes  from  lib*  ftiniloyer,  Charlet'f*  salan,-, 
and  wliatever  M.iry  Lamo  could  earn  by  iiee<Jle- 
work,  in  which  she  was  proficient,  the  family  of 
four  (for  John  Lamb  vnn  living  a  comfortable 
bachelor  life  elsewhere)  retired  to  hombie  lodgingai 
In  1798  we  find  them  in  Little  Qneen  m«it, 
Holbora,  and  it  was  there  that  the  terrible  disaitter 
occurred,  destined  to  mould  the  career  and  char- 
acter of  Cliarli's  Laiiil)  for  the  whole  of  hin 
future  life.  TbiTc  wjus  a  strain  of  iiisaiiity  in 
the  cliildren  iniicnt'-^l  from  the  mother.  The 
iather,  who  had  married  late  in  life,  was  grow- 

aola  and  eUUiah ;  the  mother  wee  n  invalid, 
the  ■li—  and  anzislgr  of  the  many  daties 
devolvinff  on  Ifaiy  Lamb  Mgan  to  tell  npon  her 
reason,  in  an  attack  of  mania,  induced  hy  a  tdijLrlit 
altercation  with  a  little  apprentice  girl  at  work  iu 
the  room,  Mary  Lamb  anatclied  up  a  knife  from 
tlie  dinner  tal(l<%  and  stablx'd  her  mother,  who  iiatl 
interposed  in  tlie  girlV  U'balf.  Charles  was  him- 
eelf  present,  and  wreMt«d  the  knife  from  his  sister's 
Imnd.  It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  young 
nm'ebMtoiy.  Th»  laOier  ««•  all  bat  imbedle; 
the  mother  waa  no  mora;  and  tJie  whole  dfanetton 
of  afTait*  for  the  «5stor's  future  remalne*!  with 
Cbarleft.  The  imjut'st  reMulte<l  in  a  verdict  of 
temporary  insanity.  Mary  would  in  tlie  natural 
oouoe  have  bt'<  ii  tran.sferre<l  for  life  to  a  public 
asylum  ;  but,  Viy  the  intervention  of  friends,  the 
brother's  gnardiauHliip  was  accepted  by  the  author- 
ities as  an  alternative.  To  carry  out  this  truxt 
Cbarlea  Lamb  from  that  mooieDt  devoted  his  life, 
•aerifieing  to  it  all  other  ties  and  ambitions,  and 
■ever  flagsnng  in  duty  and  tenderness  for  tliiity- 
dght  years.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  family 
should  leave  the  .soene  of  tliix  'day  of  bormrs;' 
the  old  father  with  his  stm  Charles  removed  to 
Pentonville,  where  at  saoceesive  lodges  they 
nmained  until  the  lather's  death.  The  houae  in 
Little  Qneen  Street  no  longer  stands.  With  two 
or  tiirea  other  hooaea  adjoining,  it  has  been  pnlled 
down,  and  a  ehnreh  now  stands  npon  its  site— a 
not  unfitting  memorial  of  the  spot  where  Lamb 
consecrated  his  future  life  by  an  act  of  devotion  as 
remarkable  as  any  ri'conbd  in  the  aiinals  of  litera- 
tare.  Maty  Lamb  rettiained  subject  to  attacks  of 
temporaiy  aberration  for  the  net  of  her  life.  The 
attacks  wera  naoally  foraww,  and  at  such  eeaeoos 
she  was  removed  to  some  soitable  asylum.  The 
length  and  freqoency  of  these  periods  of  absence 
increased,  nntii  the  closing  years  of  her  brother  s 
lifo,  \\]n-n  she  was  exiicil  from  hian  during  the 
greater  part  nf  e;K  h  year.  In  the  meautime 
('liarli'>  Kami)  iiail  fallen  in  love,  but  renounced  all 
hope  of  marriage  when  the  duty  of  tending  his 
Otherwise  homeless  sister  had  appeared  to  him 
paramount.  The  history  of  Us  brief  attachment* 
to  which  there  is  frequent  paUietie  allusion  in  his 
writings,  is  obscure.  The  girl,  who  api>ear8  in  his 
earliest  sonnets  as  Anna,  and  in  his  ess<iys  as  Alice 
W.,  wa-  in  fa>-t  named  Anne  SiniMioiis.  and 
resided  with  her  mother  in  the  village  of  Widford, 
in  ilertfordshire— the  scene  of  Lamb's  early  ro- 
mance of  Jioiamimd  Gray.  Lamb's  grandmother, 
Mrs  Field,  was  housekeeper  at  Blakeswarc,  a 
dower-house  of  the  Plomer  family*  doaely  adjoin- 
ing Widford  ;  and  dmhw  Lamb^  fnqpmA  visits 
tolBhJMiwan  (immortaUNd  ia  <ae  of  Am  lo^ 


of  his  essays  '  Blakesinoor.  in  Hertfordshire ') 
he  had  nja<le  llie  girl  s  acquaintance.  She  after- 
wards married  a  Mr  Bartram,  a  London  s^ilver- 
smith,  and  is  referred  to  onder  that  name  in  the 
essay  Dream  Children. 

Lamb's  earliest  poems,  written  in  1795*  warn 
prompted  by  this  oeep  attachment.  TwoaoUMli 
on  this  theme,  with  two  odieis  oo  different  tnpkib 
were  included  in  S.  T.  Colerid^'s  earliest  Torame 
of  poeuis,  issued  at  Bristol  in  1*96.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  a  second  e<Utinn  of  Coleritlge'?«  |«oeii)s 
atijieared,  'to  which  are  now  adde^l  ixwuis  l.y 
Qiarlett  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd.'  The  latter 
was  a  young  man  of  kindred  poetic  tastes,  whose 
acqnaiataaoe  Lamb  had  made  through  Coleridae. 
Here,  as  before,  the  poetie  influence  under  whleh 
Lamb  wrote  was  the  same  that  had  so  strangely 
moved  Coleridge,  while  still  at  Christ's  Hospital— 
fli'  graceful  and  melancholy  soimets  of  \V.  L. 
liowles.  In  the  following  year  I^amb  and  Lloyd 
made  a  second  venture  in  a  sliglit  volume  of 
their  own  (Blank  Verae,  by  Charles  Lloyd  and 
Charles  Lamb,  1798);  and  here  for  the  first  time 
Lamb's  individnali^  made  itself  felt  in  the  tooch* 
ing  and  now  fiMnew  veieee  en  the  *Old  Paidliar 
Faces ' — like  so  many  of  his  memorable  utterances 
in  prose  and  verse,  full  of  autobiographical  allusion, 
ana  yet  gaining  rather  than  losing  vn  permanence 
of  charm  through  the  circumstance.  It  was,  bow- 
e\'er,  in  prose,  not  IB  vena^  that  he  was  to  Itaid  his 
true  strength. 

In  the  sauie  vcar  as  the  Bla$tt  Vtrm  jvst  mM« 
tioned  he  published  hb  little  Mwa  romance,  TXst 
TaU  of  RotammHd  Graf  and  CM  MM  Margaret ;  [ 
and  four  years  later  his  John  fPimdbiY— the  fruit 
of  that  study  of  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Eliza- 
W'tiian  t>eriod,  in  the  revived  study  of  wbich  be 
was  to  bear  su  large  a  part.  Lamb  had  little  or 
no  dramatic  faculty.  The  little  plav  wiis  cru<le 
and  valueless  as  a  drama,  but  with  detached 
passages  reflecting  much  of  the  music  an«i  quaint- 
ness  of  Fletcher  and  Jonson.  Meantime,  Lamb 
and  his  sbter  were  wandering  from  lodging  to 
lislging,  too  often  force*!  to  leave  through  the 
rumour  of  Mary  Lsunb's  malady  which  foilowe^l 
them  wherever  they  went.  They  had  lived  at 
more  than  one  house  in  Pentonville — they  were  in 
Soathampton  Buildings  in  180O  and  1801 — and 
then  imnoved  to  LamVa  old  familiar  neighbour* 
hood,  where  thtnr  eontinned  for  sixteen  years.  Tha 
«irly  years  of  their  residence  in  the  Temnle  were 
among  the  hardest  and  saddest  of  their  lives. 
They  v  ere  very  poor ;  Charles's  e.xi>erinients  in 
literature  bad  as  yet  brought  him  neither  money 
nor  reputation  ;  and  the  giadnal  aecefsion  of  new 
friends  that  miglit  have  i>right*'ned  ilieiritatb  had 
thf  <lrawback  ofbringing  Charles  face  to  face  with 
soc  ial  temptations  woioh  he  eould  not  rcsisk  A 
verv  moderate  indnlgenee  in  wine  or  spi rite  seems 
to  have  spectlily  atfecte*!  him,  and  his  shyness  and 
his  iinjietliment  of  speech  made  him  eagerly  resort 
tn  wliat  for  the  ninment  made  him  forget  both. 
'  We  are  verj'  poor,'  writes  Mary  Lamb  in  1804  ; 
and  again  in  1805,  '  It  ha.'*  lieen  sail  and  heavy 
times  with  us  lately.'  In  Lamb's  anxiety  to  raise 
a  few  |>ounds,  rather  than  from  any  eonndence  ia 
his  dnunatio  facalty,  he  began  to  write  a  farek 
which  the  proprietors  of  Dmiy  Lane  accept^^.  and 

priHiueed  in  T>ererulior  1806.  It  was  the  now 
faninii>  farce  Mr  //. -- fanitms.  however,  not  for  its 
sucees>.  but  f<ir  itn  failure.  His  love  l"r  tilings 
dramatic  Hcxm  found  a  more  profitable  outlet  in  a 
commission  from  William  Godwin  to  contribute  to 
his  'Juvenile  Library-,'  then  in  course  of  pnblioa- 
tion.  For  this  series  Charles  and  Mary  wiotfl  ia 
1807  their  well-known  TaUt  from  ShaJcttptan 
Mary  Lamb  making  the  version  of  the  comedies* 
Chadea  that  of  the  tngediea.  This  was  Laaih% 
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fiwt  Furffs-^,  It  !jrouglit  liiin  sixty  guiseaa,  nnd  ' 
what  WitH  mure  valuiible,  liope  for  the  future,  and  the 
increasetl  confidence  and  recognition  of  his  crow- 
ing circle  of  friends.  As  one  consequence  of  tiie 
neeen,  the  brother  and  sister  conipoeed  jointly 
two  other  children's  books— Ifrt  Leicester'^  School 
(1807)  and  ihe  Poetry  for  CAUdren  ( 1809).  Chariefe 
•Im  made,  single-handed,  a  prose  version  of  the 
Admatwres  of  Ulyssts.  Anotlier  more  iuiportaul 
WNIMquence  woa  n  rnininiHsii)n  from  the  LoUKmana 
to  edit  a  volume  of  Keieciian<i  from  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  The  vuliime  at  once  exliibited  Lamb, 
to  those  who  had  eyea  to  aee.  as  one  of  the  most 
profound,  snlitlab  awl  INi|||^tliai  of  English  ooetical 
eiitiea.  Three  yean  later  a  eonvictioa  of  the  aame 
fawt  wooM  be  deepened  !n  thuae  who  knew  that 
the  unsigned  articles  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Elector,  on 
Hogartli  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  were 
from  the  naine  Imtid,  and  that  a  prose  writer  of 
new  and  unique  quality  was  showing  above  the 
dull  level  of  the  conventional  ev^avist. 

In  1817  Lamb  and  his  sister  left  the  Temple  for 
rooms  ia  Cheal  Raasell  Stiwttb  Covent  Garden. 
Next  year  an  enterprising  y<MUig  publisher  induced 
him  to  collect  bb  scattered  venM  and  proee  in  two 
neat  vn1nttie*<.  m  the  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
this  pulilicution  naturally  paved  the  way  for  bis 
lieing  invited  to  join  ilio  statf  of  the  London 
Magazine,  then  newly  started.  Lamb  was  re- 
quired to  ccmtribute  tight  proee  essays,  and  was 
wisely  allowed  a  free  hand.  His  first  essay 
appeared  in  August  1820,  '  Rect)llections  of  the  old 
Sooth  Sea  House,'  the  public  office  in  which  his  first 
small  salary  was  earned,  and  where  his  elder 
brother  bad  remained  a  high-placed  and  prosperous 
clerk.  Lamb  !«igneil  his  (irst  jvaper  i/V/nr.lMirrowing  i 
for  a  jdke  the  nariie  of  a  forei^jner  who  liail  b<_-(.'ii 
feUow-clerk  with  him  in  the  office.  The  si^Tiature 
was  continued  through  Lamb's  snccesxive  con- 
tributions to  the  mscadne;  and  as  he  placed  it 
on  the  title-page  (without  his  own)  of  the  fiist 
ecdiected  edition  ot  the  essays  in  18^,  it  became 
Indissolnbly  connected  with  the  work.  The  series 
came  to  an  end,  as  far  &»  the  London  Mitgiizine 
wa.N  cuTu  erned,  in  lh'25.  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia 
Were  cnlleeted  in  a  second  volume  in  1833. 

In  August  1823  Charles  and  Mary  quitte<]  their  ' 
rooms  over  the  bimtier's  in  Russell  Street,  ami 
no'Ie  their  fiial  aneriment  as  householdea  in  *  1 
cottage  in  Colebffooice  Row,  Islington,  with  tihe  I 
New  River  (into  which  Georp'*  Dyer  walked  in  ' 
broa'I  <iaylight)  flowing  within  a  few  feet  of  their  ' 
front  door.    Moreover,  they  were  now  un  the  r\  e  of 
making  a  pleasant  addition  to  their  buuaebold  in 
the  form  of  a  young  friend,  the  orphan  daughter 
of  an  Italian  teaclier  of  languages  at  Cambridge. 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  viittuuly  adopted  Emma 
Inola,  and  aba  waa  tnalad  as  a  member  of  their 
family  until  her  nanlage  with  Edward  Moxon  the 
poblislier,  in  1S31 

l-larly  in  Is-J.")  Lamb,  who  bad  l>een  for  some 
time  failing  in  )\eahh,  waa  allowed  to  resign  liis 
post  in  the  India  House,  the  directors  liljerally 
granting  him  as  pension  two-thirds  of  bis  then 
aalanr.  Having  now  no  tie  to  any  particular 
neignbottThood,  the  Itother  and  sister  were  free  to 
wnnder.  Thev  took  lodgings — and  subsequently  a 
honso— at  Enfield ;  but  Mar>'  Lamb's  health  oe- 
coming  gro'lually  \vr)r'><>  and  neoe*»itatiiic  (■on>tnnt 
sU|>ervi!>ion,  tb<  y  parted  with  their  furiiituK'  uiid 
gave  up  hoii«<'k»'o^iiii^'.  Th^  y  linally  remo\t'«i  to 
the  neighb<jurinif  village  of  l^lmonton,  where  in  a 
small  cottage,  hard  by  the  church,  tbqr  spent  the 
last  year  of  their  joint  Uvea.  It  waa  a  melanrholy 
vear.  Lamb's  own  health  was  snfl^ring.  They 
osd  lost  their  voung  friend  Emma  Isola.  The 
absence  of  settled  occupation  had  not  brought 
Iiiinh  all  tha  ooMioit  na  had  looiBad  lor  t  the 


fx-jiaratiiin  from  his  London  fricmls,  and  the  now 
aliiiortt  contitiuouH  mental  alienation  of  liis  nister, 
left  him  cuiniianionk'ss,  and  with  the  death  of 
Coleridge  in  the  summer  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  hb  life  were  gone.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  while  taking  one  d^  iiis  usual  walk 
on  the  Lonoon  Road,  he  atnmbkd  and  fell,  slightly 
injuring  his  face.  The  wound  was  in  itself  trilling, 
but  ery^^i|>elaa  ensued,  under  which  he  rapidly  sank, 
and  bo  jKuwed  quietly  away,  without  pain,  on  the 
29th  of  Decemncr.  He  was  buried  in  Edmonton 
churchyard.  His  sister  sunived  liim  nearly  thir- 
teen years,  and  waa  buried  by  his  side  in  May 
1847. 

Lamb'a  plaoa  in  litoBatnre  ia  nniqoe  and  nnchal- 
lengeabloii  As  a  penMmaUt^  he  la  more  fntlmately 

known  to  ns  tlian  any  other  figure  in  literature, 
unle»«  it  be  Samuel  Jonnson.  He  is  familiar  to  us 
through  his  works,  which  throughout  are  coniiwse*! 
in  the  form  of  personal  confidences  ;  through  his 
many  friends  who  have  love<!  to  make  known  his 
evenr  mood  and  trait ;  and  through  his  letters,  the 
most  iMelnating  body  of  correspondence  in  our 
langusoe.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  say,  but  it  may 
be  dooDted  whether,  ontside  a  neeessarllv  limited 
circle,  his  works  are  read  so  muoh  for  tfirir  own 
sakes  as  for  the  light  they  throw  up<iii  ihu  character 
of  their  author.  It  is  the  liaraionious  concord  of 
dissonances  in  I.An]b  that  is  the  secret  of  his 
attraction.  The  profound  and  imaginative  char- 
acter of  his  eritidsm.  wtiich  at  its  best  is  unerring, 
and  with  it  the  reckleas  hnnoar  of  the  Bohemian 
and  the  fotr^r ;  the  presence  of  one  lamentable 
weakness  serving  to  throw  into  stronger  relief  the 
jiatieiit  .-(trengtb  of  bi'<  life  struggle  ;  his  loyalty 
and  geiu>rofity  to  bi.^  frifniN,  ♦•\en  when  they 
ahu^-t'il  it  moNt  ;  ami  all  tiii-*  flowing  from  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  acts  of  devotion  in  the  records 
of  self-aaerifice  i  the  wild  fun  of  Trincdo  and 
Stephano,  alternating  with  the  tendetneaa  of 
Miranda  and  Ferdinand,  or  the  profound  philo> 
sophic  musings  of  Prospero— and  all  these,  like 
Ariel,  now  'flaming  distinctly,'  now  'meeting  and 
joining' — it  i»  this  wondnius  blending  of  opposite* 
that  nas  uuule  Lamb,  save  to  the  'sour  com- 
plexioned '  and  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  niottt 
dearly  loved  among  £n^lu«h  men  of  letters,  and 
with 'every  sign  tMt  this  love  {•  ona  which  no 
cbangea  eitbar  af  taata  or  fashion  am  likely  tn 
diminish. 

Our  chief  aathorttiei  for  Lamb  »re  bi»  o»-n  writings, 
and  the  Lift  and  Lrttrrt,  »nd  final  Mrmorjals.  bjr  Mio 
lute  Mr  Jnstioe  Talfourd.  Later  editioiu  of  thew 
works  hsTo  appeared,  enlarged  by  Percy  Fitx^'erald 
and  W.  C.  Haziitt  'J'here  ii  a  quite  pei'ftrnte  iixmoir 
of  Lamb,  of  considerable  intcre-t,  by  tlie  lute  it.  W. 
Procter  ('Harry  Comwall').  Ai;othtT  memoir,  and  a 
oomplete  editioa  of  Lanib'a  work*  and  oorrMpondenos,  by 
the  writer  «C  the  pissiat  sftiols^  SIS  pabUAsd  kf  Msina 
MamuliaOa 

IiMb^  William.  Sea  MBLBontmL 

Lamballe, MARiKTHi-'itfcsE L<ifisF.  of  Swoy- 
CARKiNAN,  rii[NrF..s>F.  PK,  was  bom  at  Turin,  8th 
Septenilter  1749,  the  daugliter  of  the  prince  of 
Cariffnan.  lieautiful  and  charming,  she  was  made 
by  Marie  Antoinette  superintendent  of  the  royal 
household,  and  her  own  inUmata  Mend  and  eoB> 
panion.  Princess  LambaHe  proved  her  devotion 
to  her  roval  mistress  by  returning  to  France 
I  whence  sfic  had  escaped  to  Engbuid)  nft«  r  tlie 
unsuccessful  flight  from  \'er!«ttilles,  by  sharing  the 
queen's  imprisonment  for  a  week  in  the  Temple, 
and  finally  oy  refusing  to  take  the  oath  expressing 
detestation  of  the  king,  qneen,  and  monarchy  (3d 
September  1192).  As  she  stepped  out  of  the  court- 
room on  that  fatal  day  she  was  cut  to  the  ground ; 
her  body  was  siven  up  to  the  fniy  of  the  poptJaoe, 
who  paraded  bar  haao  and  lieart  on  plkca  m  frani 
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of  the  (]ut-en'!«  windows.  See  livw  LcKore 
(1885)  and  iicrtin  (laaS). 

Ii«lBbaye4|ne«  a  province  of  Pent,  with  a  pop. 

of  86,000,  18  iiiotttly  a  rainlesR,  barren  region,  with 
Bome  fertile  valleym.— The  capital,  Lambayeqne, 
siliiatetl  7  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  nver 
I^mlmveque,  lies  128  miles  NW.  of  Trujillo,  an<i 
ha-H  mnnufaetunB  ol  wodUeii  and  oottoo  fabrics. 
Pop.  6300. 

Lambert,  DAimu  See  OBmrr. 

Lambert,  Johann  Heinuicii,  a  philosopher 
and  matheniiilician,  was  lK)rn  'I'^th  Anj^nst  17"2H, 
at  Mlilhausen  in  Upi>er  Alsace.  He  was  8ncc«w- 
ively  elerk,  secreta^,  and  private  tutor,  stndie*! 
•aeiaiurasly  all  the  mub,  and  at  \ii»t  lived  the  life 
of  a  private  sentlemaii.  In  1764  Frederick  the 
Great  made  him  a  member  both  of  the  Coaneil  of 
Architect  nrc  and  of  the  Acadcniv  of  Sciences.  He 
died  at  Ikrlin,  '25th  September  1777.  Luiiiljoi  t  \va>! 
the  firsil  to  lay  a  xeieiitific  ba-^is  for  tlio  iiioaHnre 
ment  of  the  intensity  of  liuht,  in  his  Phvtonicirut 

(1760)  ;  and  he  was  eapeciiuly  skilful  in  applying 
the  analytical  methods  of  mathematics.  A  work 
on  analytical  from  his  pen,  Neuu  Organon 
(2  vols.  1764),  was  greatly  valued  by  Kant,  with 
whom  Lambert  kept  np  a  correspondence.  Of  his 
other  works  we  may  mention  Kosmo!ogi,<trhe  DrUfe 

(1761)  and  Anlage  zur  Archtt(ktonik  \ni\).  See 
Hnber's  Life  of  him  (1S'2Q)  and  Lepeiiia'b  mono- 
graph on  his  philosophy  ( 1881 ). 

Laabert,  John,  one  of  the  chief  soldiera  in 
the  mat  Civil  War,  was  bom  in  the  pari.Hh  of 
Kirkoy  Malham,  in  Yorkshire,  September  7,  1610, 
•tadied  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  tlic  war  became  a  captain  under  Fairfax,  and 
thereafter  f*howeil  such  conspicuous  capacity  and 
courage  that  be  ro«e  rapidly  in  rank.  At  Marst^m 
Moor  he  led  Fklriax'a  cavalry  on  the  right  winu, 
waa  eolBmiaeary'genetal  of  the  amy  in  the  north 
after  tiie  formation  of  the  'new  model'  (1645), 
majmr^gaieral  of  the  northern  ooontieB  (1647), 
helped  Cromwell  to  cmah  Hamilton  at  Pteston, 
captured  Pontefract  Caatle  in  March  1819,  after  a 
three  months'  sioj;o,  and  wa.**  thus  al>feiit  fmrn 
London  during  the  trial  of  the  king.  In  1650  he 
went  with  Cromwell  to  Scotland  aa  major-general, 
led  the  van  at  Dnnbar,  ne.\t  traversed  Fife 
and  defeated  the  oppoeing  army  at  Inverkeithiog, 
followed  Charlee  thnragh  the  western  eUres  to 
W«)rce«ter,  and  on  the  day  of  Cromwell's  'crowning 
mercy  '  commanded  the  troops  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Severn.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
installation  of  Oliver  as  protector,  but  actively 
oppOf*ed  the  propositiim  to  declare  liim  king.  He 
was  unable  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Protector,  and  became  completely  estranged  from 
hbtt.  After  hia  death  he  beeave  the  bead  of  the 
cabal  of  maleonteat  ollleen  which  overthrew  the 
feeble  adminintration  of  Richanl  Cromwell.  Lam- 
Wrt  was  now  looketl  upon  as  liie  leader  of  the  Fifth 
Monnri  by  or  i  \trenie  republican  party,  suppress-ed 
witli  conHiJeral)le  vi>,'our  the  royalist  insurrection 
in  Che><hire,  August  1609;  and  two  months  after- 
wards, diHmis.Hing  the  remnant  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment, virtually  governed  the  country  along  with 
his  officers  under  the  title  of  the  'Committee  of 
Safety.'  Monk  frustrated  hia  designs;  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  tried  in  1662,  and  htiniTllT^  toOnern- 
sey,  where  he  died  in  1683. 

Lambessa*  or  Lamb^sb,  an  Algerian  town  of 
1700  inhabitants,  65  miles  SSW.  of  Constantino, 
stands  amidst  the  imposing  mine  of  the  aadent 
Lambesit,  capital  of  ^'umidia. 

Lambeth,  a  metropolitan  parliamentary 
b'ii<J  iu'h  in  .Surrey,  forni-i  jiart  of  the  south-west 
<4uarier  of  London,  and  since  1886  returns  four 
Memben.  Xbe  da  bonmi^  of  Lambeth,  wbkh 


had  a  much  larger  area,  retumeil  but  two  ux  ni- 
her».  Lanil)cth  liridge  dates  from  1862.  Lambeth 
Palace  hoM  been  the  official  residence  of  the  areh- 
bishops  of  Canterbury  aiaoe  1197.  It  contains  a 
splendid  eeriea  «f  poitraiti  of  the  avdibiabops,  and  a 
valuable  libnuy  <n  80,000  volumes,  with  many  fine 
MSS.    The  Lollards*  Tower,  no  named  in  com- 

Saratively  mo<lern  tiriic.>^  from  the  notion  tli.it 
eretics  were  here  inipri.-oned,  was  really  a  water 
tower.  It  dates  from  1434,  but  ha>  been  re*tore«l 
and  modemi.'<e<l.  See  the  Kev.  J.  Cave-Browne's 
Lambtth  Palace  ( 1  $83 ).  For  Lam  bet  h  O^gnea,  see 
Deorbib.  Tho  Lambeth  Artidest  drawn  vp  m 
1 505  by  Aiehbisbop  Whitgift  and  others,  were  nine 
in  number,  and  pron<iunce<nv  Cnlvini-tic  in  dor- 
trine.  They  were  disapproved  by  tjueen  Elizabeth, 
and  were  never  in  force.    See  also  DoULTOX. 

Lamb's  Lettuce.  See  Corn  Salad. 

Lamb's-WOOlf  an  old  £ngliiih  bevera^,  com- 
]M>!^'d  of  ale  and  the  palp  of  raaited  ^iplM^with 
sugar  and  spices. 

LanelUbranctalata.  SeeBiTAtina. 

LamellioorneS,  »■  ^^rv  numerous  family  of 
beetles,  for  illustration  of  which  see  CocKCUAFKB, 
Dmro-BEKTLK,  fte. 

Lameness  i"  commonly  due  to  some  abnormal 
conilitiun  either  of  the  juiiiLs  ur  of  the  inu-olc*.  and 
fiii^ciie  of  the  lower  limbn  :  mere  dillerence  in  length 
Itetween  the  two  limbs,  even  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch  or  morcL  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
a  natural  gait  It  is  generally'  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  joints  :  and  permanent 
stilfhess  of  any  of  these,  whether  the  result  of 
disease  or  of  injury,  always  involves  some  degree 
of  lameness.  The  weakness  and  imj>erfect  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  w  hich  usually  follows  infantile 
ralynis  is  one  of  the  cniiiinone-''t  muscular  cau-^es. 
vere  wounds  or  rupture  of  any  of  the  important 
muscles  must  also  be  mentioned.  Unnaturally 
shaped  or  ill-fitting  boota,  with  the  corns,  bunions, 
distortion  of  toes,  and  other  ill  cfTects  they  pmduoe, 
are  a  fertile  source  of  Uunenem;  but  conditions 
thus  produced  are  generally  in  some  degree  amen- 
able to  treatment.  Among  the  catis-es  most  apt  to 
be  overlooked  are  the  slighter  degrees  of  flat-foot, 
of  contraction  of  the  calf-muscles,  or  other  muscles 
whose  tendons  are  inserted  into  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  and  of  the  plantar  f asetfc  See  abo  the  artidee 
Leo,  Artificial  Limrs,  Clot  foot,  &c 

Lamennals,  F£licitF.  Kobekt  de,  was  bom 

at  St  Malo,  16th  June  1782,  the  fourth  of  the  t>ix 
children  of  a  merchant  and  shipowner,  who  was 
ennobled  in  1788  by  reqneat  of  the  States  of 
Brittany  for  hU  patriotic  eervkee  and  for  enppl]ria|( 
cheapened  com  to  the  poor  dnriag  a  nine  of 
scarcity,  but  who  was  too  modest  to  use  his  title 
or  the  privileges  it  Ijore.  His  mother  was  a  saintly 
woman  of  remarkable  ability  and  of  Irifli  dej<cent, 
who  died  when  ho  was  but  hve  veara  old.  lie  grew 
up  slender  and  small  in  stature,  ncnous  and  weak 
in  health,  but  lively  and  restless  in  temperament, 
and  from  a  very  early  age  he  took  to  books,  iuul 
read  widely  at  his  will  in  hia  uncle's  libiaty.  Ue 
loved  nraile,  and  became  expert  in  swimming, 
ri<ling,  and  fencing,  and  it  is  said  fought  a  duel 
with  credit  in  180*2  or  18U3.  But  the  dominant 
]>a.Hsion  of  his  youth  was  solitary  study,  and  hi« 
earliest  companions  were  doubt  and  melanclioly. 
It  is  a  f^t  not  without  sijfnificauce  that  his  first 
communion  was  deferred  till  he  was  twenty-two, 
at  the  time  when  his  eldest  brother  Jean  was 
ordained  a  prieet.  The  pair  retired  aboat  the  end 
of  180S  to  the  solitude  of  their  joint  eetate  of  La 
Chesnaie,  two  leagues  from  Dinan,  and  there, 
amidst  almost  savage  surroundings,  but  in  an 
ample  Ubniy,  the  real  edncatieo  of  lianwuaii 
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began.  In  1807  be  tnunlated  the  Guide  Spirituel 
of  Louis  do  BI(dB :  Napoleon's  police  Buppres-sed 
Ua  Ktflexumt  mr  Vfltnt  de  l'£^lise  (1S()8).  He 
menvM  th«  Imnira  in  Maxdx  1809,  «ad  hii  lettem 
of  that  mrlod  r«v«al  »  vef n  of  loftv  ud  lomowbsl 
mystical  devotion  ami  an  inwam  joy  of  whidl 
he  was  to  taste  but  little  in  later  yeara.  Bat 
study,  prayer,  and  moilitation  cnnUi  not  ?*.itiHfy 
all  the  cravings  uf  \m  naiure,  and  this  exaltation 
of  mind  soon  gave  place  to  the  malady  of  genius, 
that  vague  unreet  and  distJiste  for  the  present 
which  was  tlie  fundamental  undertone  in  tne  con- 
■kitatioii  of  Lunennaja.  The  yearn  from  1806  till 
1814  be  spent  in  a  narrow  lange  of  atodfee,  ahiit 
out  from  the  world,  the  vultures  of  vague  unrest 
tearing  at  ]\U  heart,  while  he  remained  forpng  the 
weajions  uf  controversy.  He  taught  niaURinatics 
in  his  brother's  seminary,  shared  his  quarrel  with 
the  new  univerrity,  anu  wrote  together  with  him 
the  nltramontane  and  anti-Gallican  Tradition  de 
tiglise  tur  r Institution  dca  Evtquet  (1814).  In 
1816,  during  the  Hundied  Dm'b,  he  took  refnge 
in  London,  where  he  waa  bemended  and  mneh 
influenced  by  the  Abb^  Carron.  In  Nnvemlwr  he 
teturnetl  to  Paris,  and  with  sore  niis-^'ivingB  both 
before  and  after  he  wan  ordained  priest  at  Vannes. 
At  Paris  in  March  1816  he  wrote  the  first  volume 
of  his  famous  Essai  Mtf  Vlmi^irenM  eit  matiin  de 
Religion  ( 1818-24),  amacnificent«  if  paradoxical,  de- 
nnnciation  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the 
doctrine  of  toleration— itself  but  a  virtual  unbelief. 
*a  new  kind  of  persecution  against  the  church. 
The  whole  is  a  polemic  against  the  individual 
reii-'ion  on  which  certitude  cannot  rest ;  its  con- 
clusion that  the  unity  of  (»ociety  depends  ultimately 
on  the  unity  of  truth',  and  that  all  systenil  bat  the 
Cfttliolic  destroy  one  another  and  lead  toaceDtklMn. 
Three  different  ayiitenu  of  inditTerence  aran  tam 
•sanined  Md  refuted :  (l)  that  of  theoe  who, 
TCpudiating  religion  for  themselves,  believe  that  it  is 
aeoessary  Tor  the  people— atheism,  and  the  organ - 
Iwd  religious  polity  of  the  emjiirc;  (2)  that  of 
those  who  believe  religion  to  l)o  nece'«ar\'  for  men, 
but  that  God  haw  not  givn  unv  spe  inl  revelation 
of  how  He  would  be  worshipped — natural  religion, 
and  18th-centui7  deism;  (8)  that  of  those  who 
baUare  in  a  divina  ravalatioii  through  a  book,  but 
hold  that  God  haa  Ml  men  to  Interpret  it  for 
tliemselves — Proteftantism.  In  the  Dffente 
PEttm  he  answered  opponents  of  the  most  opposite 
eam)>-<,  a  hiH  ivtes  of  ircedom  in  thought,  Gallican 
monnrchi'tH  who  refused  to  admit  that  the  source 
of  all  autlionty  was  the  holy  rcc,  anfi  Ultranion- 
tanes  themselves,  who  took  frigbtat  a  bold  attempt 
to  find  suDDort  for  the  Chrimaa  levelatkm  la  aa 
■aalyaia  01  naman  traditioD. 

In  IBM  LaneBBala  reerived  aflatterbg  reception 
at  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that  Leo  XII.  was  anxious 
to  give  the  new  Bossuet  a  cartlinal's  hat.  But 
soon  after  this  other  dreams  tliiin  those  of  a  pure 
theocracy  enthroned  in  the  Vatican  be^n  to  tin  his 
mind,  and  already  notions  of  popular  liberty  appear 
in  the  Progria  de  la  Rivolution  ( 1 829 ).  The  revolu- 
tioa  of  July  (1830)  quickened  his  milse,  and  in  the 
faaMNW  journal  UAvtHitt  foondea  ia  Saptamber, 
witti  his  vonng  frieada  Laoordalre,  Mentalembert, 
and  the  Abb*  Gerbet,  ideas  strange  to  Ultratnon- 
tanism  were  eagerly  advocated.  Hiit  the  old 
chimnera  refused  to  be  rejuveni-'ed,  the  .Ti'»iiitf 
and  bishops  took  fright  at  the  new  diKtrines  of 
liberty  of  tlic  prom,  of  instruction,  and  of  discus- 
sion, and  the  journal  was  suspended  by  spiritual 
authority  in  1831.  Lamennals,  La<»>it]aire.  and 
MoBtaiwabart  set  oat  for  Bmaa  to  lay  hare  their 
bearta  to  the  Holy  Father.  The  disastrous  story 
is  told  in  Ij-t  Af'i,'rr<!  /?-.??i-r  (183flV  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  tlie  writings  of  Lamcnnais. 
flk  HottaaN  QiacoiyXVL  fava     aidaat  tribaaa 


but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  audience,  talked  to  Un 
of  art,  pointed  out  the  claw  in  a  lion  of  Michel- 
angelo';*,  and,  acconling  to  the  Abb6  Kicard, 
offered  him  n  tin  h  of  sQuff.  After  waiting  ia  vaia 
for  an  opp< n  nuty  of  eoaference,  they  returned 
doubtful  and  dioheartened  at  the  cowardly  chicanery 
and  worldliucM  of  Rome.  A  severe  eondemnation 
ri  aehetl  them  at  Munich,  30th  Au^nist  IS.Ti,  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  second  life  uf  I^^antennais.  lie 
signed  obedience,  but  the  iron  hod  entered  his  soul. 
Ho  retired  to  La  Chcsnaie,  and  there  watched  with 
sinking  heart  a  more  shameful  betrayal  still  of  his 
Martar  bgr  the  Viceenvnt  of  Christ  in  the  final 
extinction  of  Pblish  nationaKtT,  crushed  to  death 
by  Russia  with  the  synniatliy  of  Austria  and  l)€fore 
tfie  approving  eyes  of  lion)e.  Here,  in  one  week 
of  restless  walking  under  the  oaks,  he  poured 
out  the  prophetic  inspirations  of  his  whole  heart  in 
the  Parole*  dun  Croyant  (18S4),  a  glowing  poem 
rather  tlian  a  treatiM,  expressed  in  rhyUiaiical 

Eroee  arranged  in  ahort  Tersea  like  those  ef  the 
iible,  under  forms  now  parabolic,  now  direct,  at 
one  moment  recalling  the  gloom  of  the  Infemo, 
at  another  the  tendeme.su  of  the  Imitation.  The 
ftjKKalyptic  empyrean  is  a  tef,'i<in  far  hIkivc  the  rules 
ot  logic,  and  it  is  inijto.snihlc  to  set  furth  precisely 
tlie  doctrine  of  this  strange  book  further  than  to 
describe  it  as  aa  illusion  of  a  perfect  society,  ideal, 
Paradisaic,  governed  by  lovot  Uadered  awhile  hf 
the  wickedness  of  despots,  bat  altimately  to  \m 
effectuated  by  perfect  liberty.  The  book  made  aa 
extraordinary  sensation ;  Salnte-Benve  tells  us  how 
he  fonnd  the  compositors  gathered  round  while  one 
of  their  numlier  read  the  MS.  aloud,  his  voice 
trembling  with  emotion.  To  churchmen  it  mils 
'  the  apocalypse  of  Satan,'  '  the  bonnet  rouge  planted 
upon  a  cross.'  It  brought  about  the  complete 
rupture  of  the  apostle  with  fala  oU  aasociataai 
repulsed  by  the  pope,  he  had  made  his  appeal  to  the 
people  agunst  Rome,  itself  become  faithless  to  its 
mission,  and  henceforth  he  l>elonged  to  the  ncoide 
alone.  His  further  bonkn,  Le  Lit're  du  Feujde, 
Uric  Vuijc  de  Prison,  Du  7 '(».««•  et  de  I'Arenir  du 
Pcuplf,  were  but  weaker  echiM^s  of  lii.«  mastendece. 
For  one  he  got  a  year's  imprisonment  in  Sainte 
Pda^  la  the  rwrolatkm  of  ISM  ha  started 
paper  after  panar,  and  poured  foith  a  aoeceesioB  of 

Eamphlets  wmla  struggling  on  btavely  against 
roken  friendships,  ill-health,  and  poverty.  His 
piety  survived  the  shipwreck  of  his  iiiith  ;  "he  hud 
the  gift  of  attaching  friends  who  ftill  loved  the 
man  whatever  his  opinions,  and  to  tbe-e  he  |>oure<l 
forth  liif*  thoughts  in  impetuous  swiftness  as  he 
paced  up  and  down,  his  liintis  trembling  with 
emotion.  George  Saad  describes  his  austere  and 
niajeatie  faea,  tCa  brow  aa  aabioken  wall,  furrowed 
between  the  eyebrows  wfth  thoee  perpendicular 
wrinkle^  which,  Lavater  says,  belong  exclusively 
to  tlio«e  of  hi^h  cajiacity  who  think  juftly  and 
nobly— its  rigid  austerity  ever  lightcne<f  nnd 
humanised  by  the  sudden  smile  of  tenderness.  To 
the  last  he  remained  a  Breton  even  to  his  accent. 
His  ideaa  and  emotions  alike  ever  tended  towards 
exoeM  aad  to  absoloteneaa  of  eonviction :  his  tem< 
peramen .  was  framed  for  aalihring,  and  his  passion* 
ate  devo  ion  to  truth,  the  foundations  of  which 
vet  slipped  from  under  hini,  made  hi'*  intellect unl 
)ife  a  ver>'  martyrdom.  Lamennai.'s  sat  in  the 
( "iTi^titucnt  As«-enib1v  till  the  r',iij,  dttat  ende<l  his 
dreams  of  popular  liberty.  At  his  death,  which 
occurred  FcDruar}*  27,  18M,  he  refused  to  make  hb 
peace  with  the  church,  and  waa  boiied,  by  hia  owa 
desire,  without  religiona  rHea,  ia  aa  aaaiarked 
grave  among  the  poor  at  Pbre  la  Chaise. 

In  hii  CiTrcvondanet,  edited  by  M.  feiiiile  Forces 
(2  voli.  185.1  ;  3d  v.il.,ed.  by  his  ton,  M  Euginc  ForipiM, 
1886 ).  we  MS  Um  ebb  sad  flow  of  his  ■tonny  emotions  for 
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publicAtiun  mativ  of  his  papen,  but  five  p<wtIiuuioui 
volumes  anpeared  under  the  care  of  Forgues  ( lti55-s}H ).  of 
which  at  least  one  volume,  that  entitled  MHaruKt  philo- 
n'lihiqufs  et  litUrairtt,  wm  quite  worthy  <rf  his  name. 
M.  BlaiK,  the  nephew  of  Lamennais,  edited  his  (Euti  tt 
IntdUea  (2  toIs.  186(1),  mainly  composed  of  additional 
letten.  Amid  the  storms  of  his  later  life  he  found  oon- 
■oUtion  In  writing  his  serene  and  large-minded  EtqaitK 
<eune  PhUotopkie  (4  vols.  184(M6),  perhaps  the  meet 
really  remarkable  of  all  his  works. 

See  Blaise's  Euai  Biograpkique  (1858) ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
in  Portrait!  CotUemporaifu,  toI.  L,  and  J^ouvtaux 
Lundit,  Tola.  i.  and  xi ;  Ouiaot,  in  voL  ill  of  his  Memoiret; 
K  Scherer,  in  toL  iv.  of  his  £tude»  iur  la  LiUirature 
ConUmporaine :  Kenan,  in  Ettait  de  MoraU  et  de 
Critique  (1859);  K  Dowden,  in  Studia  in  XAteraturt, 
fm^mMii^^mi       ^  ^  PMtmtgkie  de 

Lamentations*  Book  op,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  old  Testament  which,  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  occuniea  the 
oixth  place  among  the  Hafiographa  (L>etween 
Kuth  and  Ecclesiastes ),  and  Sean  the  snperecrip- 
tioii;.£BAa(«Ali,liowi'8eechAiMi.L  1;  ii  1:  iv.  1). 
In  the  Tainrad  md  elsewhere  it  is  called  the  book 
of  Kinuth  ('elegies'  or  'dirges'),  a  name  which 
reappears  in  the  Septtia^nt  title  Threnoi  ( Ijit. 
Lamciitutioncs  or  L"in'-nta).  The  fuller  title, 
Lamentations  of  Jfremiah,  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
and  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Sentuagint,  but  is  not 
so  old  as  tiie  shorter  form.  'Tiie  book  oonsisu  of 
live  dirges  or  laments,  the  first  four  of  which  are 
alphabetical  acnwUm  (Uka  Fk.  cxix.) ;  each  of  the 
five  consists  of  twenty-two  verses,  except  the  third, 
which  lia.H  sixty  i»ix.  In  genera!  charact«r  the  fin>t 
four  are  verv  siniilar,  ea«n  bepnning  with  a  repre- 
sentntion  of  the  creat  calamity  that  haa  befallen 
the  city  and  people,  and  then  rising  through  the 
thought  of  Jworah't  HriitieaaMis  to  the  hope  of 
bia  jost  vonMiiaa  oo  tns  enemies  ol  bii  pMole. 
The  fifth  diffen  from  the  othen  ia  that  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  vragrer  and  b  thron^hoat  pervaded 
by  a  sense  of  Jehovah's  wrath,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  long  continaed.  Tlie  tradition, 
which  attributes  the  authorship  of  Lamentations 
to  Jeremiah,  can  l>tf  traced  to  a  note  prefixed  to 
the  Septuagint  translation,  where,  as  in  the  Syriac, 
they  are  now  attached  to  the  boolc  of  that  prophet. 
Perhaps,  iadeed,  this  traditioa  is  alzMdy  implied 
ia  9  GhroD.  xxxr.  25,  in  whUdi  esse  the  supposed 
reference  to  Josiah  mast  be  sought  in  Lam.  iv.  20. 
The  internal  evidence  is  rather  against  the  attribu- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Lamentations  to  the  prophet. 
Niigelsbfu^h,  following  Ewahl,  has  shown  how 
completely  ditferent  is  its  style  from  that  of  Jere- 
miah;  some  of  the  indications  that  were  at  one 
time  snpfosfld  to  make  for  his  anthorahip  dis- 
appear  on  closer  «aauatnaliioa;  and  th«  anticipated 
restoration  of  Israel  b  souawnat  dlsdmOar  in  the 
two  wiirks. 

.Seu  Kwald's  Difhter  drs  Alten  Bundrt,  vol.  I.  ('2d  ed. 
IHfiij),  and  the  c«inimenUiries  of  Niiis'elshach  (186?;  Eng. 
trans.  1871),  KeU  (1872;  Eng.  traos.  1374),  and  Payne 
aaiiith  (ia  Sftaker'i  Commentary). 

lilMftfrlfi  JuLiEX  Offr.w  dk,  French  philo- 
sopher, bom  at  St  Malo  on  Christmas-day  1709, 
studied  fiit*t  for  the  church,  but  subsequently  went 
over  to  medicine,  anil  waa  trained  by  Boerhaave 
at  Leyden.  He  entered  the  French  army  a.s 
aurgwn  in  1742;  but  the  publication  in  1743  of 
a  tliorough  going  materialistic  work,  L'Hutoire 
NaturdU dtVAmtt  traduUt  d*  VAit^uu eU  Sharp 
(a  flctlttoQS  name),  Tovssd  sndi  a  fsMing of  odhmi 
against  him  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  Leyden  (1746).  The  work  was  of  course 
Lamcttrie's  own.  But  in  I.,€yden  the  fear  of  ner- 
secutiou  still  dogged  his  footsteps :  he  publislied 
L'Hoimm  Machine  (1748),  and  was  glad  to  escape 
a  tbrsAtaaed  amst  by  anwtpting  an  invitation 


from  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  to  settle  ia 
Berlin.     In  Germany  Lamettrle  oontiaMd  Ui 
I  roaterialistie  atndies  m  L' Homme  PUmU  (1748), 
I  VArt  d$  Joubr  (1761).  La  Volupti,  and  other 

works.  A  good  deal  of  the  enmity  excitfd  arrain^t 
him  was  occasioned  by  cynical  and  satirical  V>ok* 
which  he  published  against  the  medical  men, 
including  such  gi'eat  authorities  as  Boerhaare, 
Linnceus,  Astruc,  Winslow,  &c.  Lamettrie  died  at 
Berlin  on  11th  November  1751.  Frsdenck  himsdf 
wrote  a  memoir,  which  he  caased  to  be  preOxed  ts 
the  philosopliical  works  of  Lamettrie  (2  vols.  1 774). 
The  best  accoaotof  Lamettrie  is  in  Lange  s  History 
of  Maierialism  (1878-81).  See  also  tlin  study  by 
Qu6pat  ( Paris,  1873 ),  and  that  by  Da  Buis  lleymond 
(Berlin,  1876). 

Lamia.  Demonoloot. 

Laminaria.  See  Seaweeds. 

Lamination,  the  arrangement  of  rockn  in  thin 
layers  or  laminie,  tlie  condition  of  a  large  pro^xir- 
tion  of  the  earth's  strata.   Shale  deposits  exhibit 


this  structure  very  plaialy,  being  fteqaently  i 
separable  into  the  tnin  laamuBiii  windi  llwy  wen 

originally  deposited.  Shale  is  the  fine  sediment 
that  settles  down  at  the  bottom  of  some  tranquil 
or  Hlightly-moving  water.  The  laininir  indicate 
interruption  in  the  snpply  of  the  material."*,  which 
may  have  lK"cn  (Kcafioncd  by  successive  tides,  by 
freouent  or  periodical  floodi^  or  by  the  carrying 
medium  having  aeeeas  to  a  enppqr  of  different 
material,  passing,  ei.a^  fiera  mod  to  sand,  and 
back  again  to  mod.  Tne  lamina  of  the  hriek-clay 
deposits  arc  separated,  in  many  places,  by  the 
finest  fprinkling  of  saud,  which  is  almost  inviaibl* 
in  the  vertical  sections.  The  layers  are  occasion* 
ally  obvious,  from  their  being  of  different  shades 
of  colour,  often  produced  by  the  bleaching  of  the 
layers  when  they  were  deposited ;  but  fr^nently 
the  variona  lamlnm  of  a  bed  are  so  united,  and  tne 
bed  so  iuMMgeneoiUi  tiiat  except  wliea  the  fee*  Is 
exposed  to  weaAermg,  the  lamlDated  etntetnre  is 
not  visible.  This  condition  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  the  shortness  of  the  interruptions  in  the 
deposit  not  permitting  the  solidification  uf  any  of 
the  layers  until  all  was  deposited,  when  the  wiiole 
set  coMied  together  as  a  single  bed. 

IiilWlMHlwyi  the  1st  of  August,  is  one  el 
the  cross  quarter-days,  or  half-quarter  days,  in 

England.  On  this  day,  which  is  the  fea.«<t  of  St 
Peter  ad  Vincula,  it  was  customarj*  in  early  times 
to  make  oft'erinj^'s  of  tlie  firnt-fruits  of  the  harvest, 
and  hence  the  feaet  took  the  name  of  Hidf-maw 
( lit.  '  loaf-mass ' ),  aftenraida  eomipted  into  Lam- 
mas. In  Scotland  it  was  an  aiwicnt  nraetioe  with 
farmers  to  pay  the  half-yeai^'a  rent  one  at  Whit- 
sunday on  Lammas-day. 

Lftmmei*8;eler  (Gimaitoa  harhntus),  a  large 
liird  of  prev,  also  called  the  Bearded  \'ulture  or 
Bearded  Griilin.  The  full  -grown  bird  is  of  a  shining 
brownish-black  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  with  a 
white  stripe  along  tlie  ahaft  of  each  feather ;  the 
head  is  whiOsh,  with  black  stripes  at  the  eyes ;  the 
neck  and  under-part  of  the  boay  are  msty  yellow. 
It  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  In  the  Old  World, 
n<ea»uring  almost  4  feet  high  when  sitting,  nearly 
5  feet  in  length,  and  from  9  to  10  feet  in  expanse 
of  wing.  Thimgh  by  no  means  I  ravp,  it  is  bold  and 
rapacious,  swooping  down  on  hares,  lambs,  young 
p4ts,  chamois,  &&,  and  sometimes,  it  it  nid,  «a 
infant"    T^it  as  the  feet  and  claws  are  CMntreia- 


tivelv  wt  ak,  only  young  and  lifirht  animals  ars 

I  Iifte<l,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  the  circnm- 
ptantial  tales  of  their  carrying  children.    The  usual 
fiixl  consists  of  animals  nexvjy  killed,  but  carrion 
and  even  ottal  are  not  despised.    Once  common  in 
j  the  Alps,  it  is  now  verj'  rare,  but  occurs  not  nn- 
i  f  re^nently  in  Sardinin,  tae  Fyreaees,  North  African 
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rnuuntainfl,  and  the  Himalayas,  where  itoftfii  »oiir» 
14t{b  above  tJie  loftiwt  peaks.  Ttie  laniuergeier 


b  sAid  bf  wm  to  be  tlw  original  of  the  Cftbvlous 

•roc,' 

Lammermo«ri»  a  brood  range  of  mooriKh 
hilb  in  Haddingtan  and  Berwick  sbim*  extend- 
ing east-north-eastward  from  the  vale  of  Gala 

\\  ater  to  the  German  Ocean  at  St  Abb's  Head, 
aud  culminating  in  Lanimcr  Law  ( 1733  foot ). 

Lamoricl^re,  Christophe  Ltos  Loiis 
JUCBAULT  DE.  a  French  general,  was  bom  at 
Nantes,  6th  February  1800,  entered  the  army  as 
an  engineer  in  1826,  and  saw  aetiva  service  in 

Algeria,  taking  part  in  nearly  all  the  military 

events  which  occnrmi  in  that  country  iM'twfi-n 
1833  and  1847.  It  was  through  his  euerj^y  t  l<i>  tly 
that  the  war  agaiiint  AlKl  er-Kader  wa»  Imm-.-iit 
to  a  successful  en«l  by  the  capture  of  that  cliief 
in  1847.  In  June  1848  Lamoricii^re  commanded  the 
attack  on  the  barricades  in  Paris,  and  quelled  the 
anarchic  tamolts  of  the  Sodalistit.  He  w  im  w.ir 
minister  daring  tiia  govenuMat  of  Cavaignao  s  but 
was  anested  on  the  oeeatdon  of  the  coup  tP^tat  of 

2d  I>ecenil>»'r  18,">1,  and  b.inislied  fnun  France. 
Wln-n  the  Italian  war  of  iii<lf|K»n(ienoL'  tin f.itciUHl 
the  >xu-{y  'It  the  i«iik.',  I.atnunoit-te  j>rofi'<'<k'il  to 
Hoiu'.'  in  iHH4),  and  \\s\j\  appointed  by  1  ius  IX.  com- 
mander of  the  pajml  trinipx.  He  wan,  however, 
defeated  at  Castelfidardo  bv  the  Sanlinian  general, 
Cialdini,  on  18tb  September,  and  on  the  t2Ulh 
capttnlated  at  Ancona.  He  died  near  Amiena  on 
10th  September  186S.  See  Life  by  Keller  (2  voU. 
Paris,  1873). 

La  Mott«  Fooqa^  See  Foi-qu^. 

npblack  \»  the  aoot  or  amorphoas  carlton 
jed  by  boming  bodies  rich  in  that  element, 
as  resin,  petroleum,  and  tar,  or  tome  of  the 

ebfW  oily  prn4luc-ts  obtained  from  it.  The  oiiin.jy 
of  afr  i«  limited  or  controlled  so  hi*  to  pnKluoe  a 
ntnoky  tiame,  and  the  Nmoke  passes  into  u  i  littml)cr 
w  ith  some  arrangement  for  receiving  tlie  aUundant 
dejtCHit  of  soot.  For  lome  of  the  finer  i)iialitie<4  of 
laropbUck  this  soot  or  carlion  in  purified  bv  heat- 
ing It  in  closed  vesssls.  A  larce  quantity  of  lamp- 
black has  been  made  in  the  United  States  bv  the 
ini|>erfect  combustion  of  natural  gas.  LampDlack 
\»  a  useful  |>i;;nient  for  arti?»tfl  lx)th  in  oil  ano  watfi 
colour,  a  coarser  kind  being  employed  bv  house- 
ptintcm.  It  k  thtcUif  iBigNdiio»iBlBdi«a  Ink 
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(q.v. ),  and  alon^  with  lioiled  linseed-oil  forms  print* 
ing-ink.  Of  it  is  formed  the  pignientfor  the  carbon 
paper  used  in  the  Auu>type  FrooSM  (q.v.).  Lamp- 


is  also  employed  in  the  preparatitm  of  i 
kinds  of  leather,  and  for  other  pur^Knes. 

Lampedu'.sa,  a  small  inland  of  the  ^fediter* 
ranean,  150  miles  S.  of  Sicily,  and  80  E.  of  Tunis. 
Ikilonging  idiysically  to  the  African  continent,  it 
hss  sinoe  1843  been  administratively  rsokoned  part 
of  the  Sicilian  eommnne  of  Lieata.  It  lias  19  nika 

of  oofust,  and  a  small  harbour.    FmitS  an  grOWn» 

Hiid  .Hunie  j;rain.    Pop.  1074, 

Lampeter^  a  market-town  of  Cardiganshire, 
27  miles  by  rail  NNE.  of  Carmarthen.  It  is  the 
seatof  St  David'sTbeologieal  College  (1828),  wbleb 
has  the  power  to  gnat  B.A,  and  fi.]X  dcgnaa. 

Pop.  1443. 

Lamprey  (Petromyton),  a  genus  of  round- 
mouths  ( Cyclostomata,  q-v.),  nearly  allic<l  to  the 
Hag  (a.v.),  and  like  it  dinering  markedly  from 
true  fishes  in  the  absence  of  jaws,  paired  fins,  and 
scales,  and  in  the  presence  of  peculiar  gill-pouches. 
-An  eel  like  fonn,  a  slimy  skin,  a  L'ristly  skeleton, 
a  |>iiniitive  brain  imjK-'rfectly  roofc*!  in,  a  single 
tn<'iii.ut  nostril,  a  suctorial  mouth  with  numerous 
horny  teeth  on  the  lips  aud  on  the  large  piston-like 
taogm^  seven  pain  oi  gill-ponches  ( wMuce  the  Get* 
man  name  nctm-aiiM,  'nine-eyes')  opening  by  as 
many  apertnres  to  tne  exterior,  aad  eonneetM  inter* 
nally  with  a  tube  lying  Iteneath  and  communicating 
with  the  adult  gullet,  and  the  striking  differences 
lietween  voun;,'  ami  mature  forms  are  amoii;,'  the 
le^'S  teclinlcal  characteristics.  They  «liffer  from  ha;; 
ill  tlic  ties  elopinent  of  a  dorsal  tin,  in  the  fact  thai 
the  nasal  pa^^agc  ends  blindly  without  opening  into 
the  pharyux,  and  in  several  peculiarities  of  tli6 
rcspiratoiv  and  other  qrstems.  Along  with  Petio* 
my;:on,  tnere  are  severs!  genem  e.g.  Mordaeia 
and  Geotria  from  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Australia — 
dilfcring  only  in  detail.  Lampreys  occur  both  in  the 
n\v\^  iuid  nean  of  the  north  and  south  temperate 
ie;;iuns,  fuid  at  least  some  of  the  marine  forms 
-pawn  and  pasw  part  of  their  Inn;.'  larval  life  far  up 
rivers.  They  aeem  to  represent  an  ancient  race, 
more  piimittve  tliaa  ibhes,  and.  though  their  gristly 
skeleteaa  an  udoMym  as  fsssilst  certain  straotons 
eatled  *eonodmit8*  from  very  sarty  strata  are 
iilinitified  by  hooio  a*  lamprey  teeth. 

The  habit.-i  of  l.Lmiirevs  are  in  many  ways 
curious.  Thn?*.  thnuu'li  tln-y  ^^ill  cat  woriii-., 
larvn>,  small  cruttaceaiiH,  and  ilejvl  animab,  they 
have  also  learned  the  audaciously  aggressive  habit 
of  fixing  themselves  to  fisbee*  and  scraping  holes 
in  the  skin.  The  mouth  sticks  like  a  vaenom* 
sucker,  the  toothed  toasiw  works  like  a  n&MoBi 
and  both  flesh  aad  blood  an  thos  obtoinea  bf  * 
sort  of  pnra>iiti-<m  which  reininiln  one  at  oaes  of 
leech  and  ha^^tish.  '  When  enj^'iiyed  In  sacking 
Uiey  are  carrie<l  al>out  by  their  v  irtiin«,  and  >almon 
have  been  captured  in  the  midillf  coiir!«e  of  the 
Khino  with  the  marine  lamprey  nit;iche<l  to  them  ' 
(Gilnther).  As  the  name  Petnmiyxon  suggests, 
they  also  attach  themselves,  as  if  to  nit»  to  stones 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  it  aaqr  be  even  to  tlie 
bottom  of  boats.  Some  species  are  able  to  move 
stones*  of  coriHidei ahle  si/e  to  fomi  nests.  aii<l  their 
grip  so  linn  that  it  is  ooca^innaily  ditticult  to 
netacli  tlieni  ti'Mii  their  hold.  Wiien  the  mouth  is 
occupied  in  its  suctorial  work,  water  passes  in  as 
well  as  out  by  the  respiratory  aperture*.  The 
spawning  occurs  in  spring,  usoally  hur  np  rirers, 
and  according  to  some  the  matun  forms  ais  after 
reproduction.  From  the  small  egn  young  develop 
wliich  lire  wallowing  in  the  ssnd  or  mud  of  the 
streams,  and  fee«l  on  minute  animals.  They  are  *>n 
ditfeient  from  the  parents  that  in  the  esse  of  the 
small  lampera  {F*  knmdkiaii»\  tiMgr  wan  fw  fcung 
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r«feiT»-<l  u»  a  <ii-uact  t'enos  Ammoocetea.  Th« 
be«<l  Li  nnall,  the  aj>p«T  Up  semi -circular,  the  Io«er 
lip  BmaJl  AO<l  Mepante,  tb«  moatb  tuotble^  and 
not  wnrt'iriaJ,  the  ejren  ni<iiinentAr>'  and  hidden, 
the  fatore  fn>liet  (a«  diittinf^L<>hed  from  the  above- 
iDentioae<l  respiraton*  ta>>e)  not  yet  developed,  and 
■o  on.  There  is  in  fact  a  inetamorpboeis  in  the 
history  of  tlie  Uniprejr,  m  wan  discovered  2U0 


Lamprejr  {Petrominon  laian'iiKj). 


yean  afo  by  a  StraKbnre  fiHliemian  Baldner,  bat 
overlooked  till  Anj^t  Muller  worked  out  the 
cnrioiw  Btory  in  IS56.  In  the  ^mall  river  lampem 
— and  analo^^ouD  facta  are  probably  true  for  the 
others — the  change  to  the  arfalt  form  is  frequently 
postponed  antil  the  August  of  the  fourth  or  hftli 
year,  when  it  corapletefi  itself  rapidly. 

There  are  three  Britiiih  species— tne  sea-lamprey 
JP.  marinuM),  over  3  feet  in  length,  mottled  green- 
ish bro%m ;  the  river-lamjiem  (P.  Jluviutilit), 
nearly  2  feet,  dark  bluLoh  with  silvery  sides;  the  | 
sandpi|icr,  pride,  stone-grig,  or  small  lampem  (P. 
brnnchialiM  or planeri),  hardly  one  foot  in  length, 
like  the  preceding  species  in  colour.  The  marine 
and  river  lampreys,  though  despised  in  Scotland, 
have  been  esteemed  as  goo<l  eating  ftince  Roman 
times,  being  especially  palatable  in  uies  and  pottetl 
jireservcs.  They  are  caught  in  t>aited  baskets 
or  trapH,  and  their  eel-like  tenacity  of  life  makes 
them  U!«eful  bait  stores. 

LampA  are  contrivances  in  which  to  ntilise  the 

illuminating  power  of  fluid  light-giving  material. 
The  most  primitive  lamps  were  proliabiy  skulls  of 
animals,  or  certain  kinus  of  sea-shells.  The  prin- 
ciple of  these  natural  lamps  wan  long  retained  in 
the  ancient  earthenware  and  metal  lamps  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  in  the  stone  cups  and  l»oxes 
of  northern  nations.  Such  lamps  were  called  li/ehna 
by  the  Greeks,  and  lucernce  by  the  Romans.  Speci- 
mens obtained  from  the  excavations  of  the  ruins  of 
Tarsus,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  and  from  other 
sources,  show  that  they  were  made  in  considerable 
variety.  A  very  primitive  form  of  lamp,  calle«l  a 
'crusie,'  was  in  use  in  Scotland  until  mineral  oih 
were  intrwluced  by  James  Young  aUmt  1850. 
Animal  fats  and  fish  oils  were  the  principal  sub- 
stances  used  in  all  porta  of  the  worhl  for  nnrning 
in  lam|m  till  vegetaole  oils  were  introduced— viz. 
colza  or  rape,  and  other  seed  oils  and  nut  oils  of 
various  kinds.  The  vegetable  oils,  being  more 
limpid  in  character,  admitte<l  of  improv^  and 
more  complex  means  of  burning  them.  Progress 
in  this  direction  l)egan  in  France  with  Leger,  who 
in  1783  adopted  flat  ribljon  wicks  in  place  of  the 
old  round,  thick,  and  smoky  wick.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  1784  by  Aime  Argand  (q.v.),  who  in- 
troduce<l  round  cylindrical  huruers ;  and  round 
burners,  whether  for  oil  or  gas,  are  still  known  by 
his  name  as  Argand  burners. 

In  the  use  of  fattv  oils,  the  ordinary  capillary 
attraction  of  the  wick  was  insulTicient  to  maintaiin 
a  uniform  flow  of  oil  to  the  flaiue,  and  various  con- 


trivance* were  osed  to  k««p  tLe  oil  a»  iKsxij  aa 
p<H»ible  at  one  leveL  In  l!*i3  M.  Carr=l  iatnidaced 
an  excellent  mechanical  metb*yi  of  fordac  tiM  «il 
up  by  means  of  chjckwork.  This  lamp,  bawvrer, 
was  too  easily  dUarranged.  and  too  exnewiie 
to  come  into  general  a.«e.  It  was  no<  ull  1^36 
that  Francbot  invented  his  lamp,  known  as  the 
'French  Moilerator.'  The  main  feaxare*  of  this 
lamp  are  a  cyliniler  or  oil  container  with  a  tobalar 
•L-ton  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  oiL  Thi*  p-istoa. 
M-ing  acted  upon  by  a  spiral  spring  placed  Wiw«en 
it  and  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  forces  the  oil  up 
through  the  pi«ton  and  so  maintains  a  cecstant 
supply  of  oil  to  the  flame.  The  spring  wa»  wooad 
up  by  rack  and  pinion.  The  nnenoal  tension  of 
Auch  a  spring,  and  the  corre^ponoingly  oDenaal 
How  of  oil,  was  counteracted  ior  'mo^eratea' — 
hence  the  name  of  the  lamp  )  by  placing  a  tapering 
iron  rod  in  the  ascemling  tube.  This  lamp  was 
simple  and  effective,  and  MK>n  supplanted  all  other 
meclianical  arrangements  for  controlling  the  flow  uf 
oil  to  the  burner  ;  and  it  l«  the  lamp  still  used  by 
the  few  people  who  bum  colza  or  rape  oil  in  prefer- 
ence to  mineral  oils. 

Mineral  oils  are  known  under  rorions  names,  such 
as  paraffin,  petroleum,  kerosene,  crjstol  oils,  it, 
for  the  lighter  sorts  ;  and  for  the  heavier  or  speci- 
ally high  li<«t  kind.o  such  names  as  mineral  >]«rm 
or  mineral  colza  are  used.  Tbe»e  oils,  l«ing  much 
more  limpid  and  volatile  than  the  fattv  oUs,  rise 
freely  in  lamps  by  the  ordinary  suction  of  the 
wicWs,  and,  being  rich  in  carbon,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  oxygen  U  absolutely  necei«sarA'  to  perfect  com- 
bustion. The  main  problem,  therefore,  to  be 
solved  in  the  construction  of  a  good  paraffin  or 
petroleum  lamp  was  to  secure  a  current  of  air 
powerful  enougn  to  consume  the  carlon  containc<I 
in  the  oil,  and  so  prevent  its  passing  off  in  the 
fonn  of  smoke. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  mineral  oils, 
caiiij>hine,  which  is  a  volatile  hydrocarbon  spirit 
distilled  from  tnr]>entine,  was  bume«l  in  Young  s 
'Vesta'  lamp,  introduce*!  in  1834.  His  lamp  was 
const nicte»l  on  the  round  or  Argand  principle,  with 
a  button  or  deflector  over  the  central  air-tube,  and 
a  constricte<l  chimney.  The  leading  featnres  of 
this  lamp  have  Iteen  followe«I  in  many  of  the  later 
developments  of  mineral  oil  lamps  with  circular 
wicks.  But  the  common  flat-wicK  paraffin  lanifvi 
now  so  familiar  to  every  one  were  first  inaile  by 
Stobwasser  in  Berlin,  and  introduced  into  (Jreat 
Britain  in  1854.  Since  then  the  manufacture 
of  paraffin  lamps  has  grown  to  be  an  industry 
of  great  im|>i)rtance,  and  is  carried  on  largely  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  State*.  Ybe 
number  of  patent^  in  all  tliese  countries  for  jwirathn 
or  kerosene  lamps  has  been  enomions,  but  most  of 
them  refer  simply  to  slight  modifications  of  existing 
types.  We  caimot  do  more  here  than  mention  some 
of  the  chief  improvements  effected. 

Mineral  oil  lamp^  are  made  Avith  flat  wicks  and 
with  circular  wicks.  The  circular  or  Argand  form 
of  lamp  has  Wen  generally  adopted  in  continental 
countries.  The  body  of  the  lamp  or  oil-container 
is  made  of  glassware  or  metal,  mounted  on  a 
peilestal.  The  outward  casing  of  the  burner  is 
made  of  brass  perforated  for  the  admission  of  air. 
In  the  centre  of  the  bunier  the  wick-tube  or  holder 
is  inserted.  Over  the  wick-tul>e  in  flat-wick 
burners  a  metal  dome  is  placed  to  deflect  the  air 
into  the  flame.  Across  tiie  dome  there  is  a  slit 
or  oblong  opening  for  the  flame  to  pass  through, 
and  a  cTiimney  8  or  10  inches  high,  resting  on  a 
gallery  at  the  base  of  the  dome,  creates  the  current 
of  air  necessar>'  to  perfect  combustion  of  the  oil. 

Flat-wick  burners  have  the  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  trimmcil  and  the  flame  more  easily 
controlled  than  round  burners.    They  ndniit  altc 
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of  *  better  snpnly  of  oxy^n  to  all  parts  of  the 

Harne  than  Ills  imen  jxt-sible  with  ominary  ronnd 
burners,  and  ftrc  in  conseijuence  lesn  liable  to 
miiuke.  Tlie  inoj<t  Hucoes^jiful  liitnn  developinent.s  in 
C;reat  Britain  have  therefore  hitlierto  l>een  in  tlat- 
wick  barners.  In  1865  Meam  Hiiiks  of  Biruiingliani 
intvodoced  the  Duplex  lamp,  with  two  parallel 
wieka  and  two  opening*  in  the  dome,  producing 
two  flames.  Tliis  form  of  lamp  rapidly  became 
very  popular,  and  atill  deservedly  continues  sa 
In  1874  Captain  Doty  patented  his  Triplex  lamp, 
xvith  three  flat  wicka  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
tri!ui;,'Ie,  open  at  eoob  comer,  so  that  an  abund- 
ance of  air  circulates  freely  all  round  each  of  the 
three  wick-tnhes.  Tliere  are  three  openings  in  the 
dome,  and  three  flames  which  disteioate  we  lisht 
■early  equally  in  all  directions ;  and  this  no  otner 
flat-wiek  (mrner  does.  This  is  a  powerful  burner ; 
it  has  little  tendeney  to  smoke,  and  is  easily 


The  great  difficulty  with  ronnd-wick  burners  has 
l>een  to  procure  a  nuHicient  supply  of  oxygen  to 
tlie  inside  circumference  of  toe  'flame,  so  that 
tbev  are  very  liable  to  smoke  aftar  bominK  for 
a  suort  timob  To  obviate  this  rwy  serioiu  oojeo- 
tion  a  round  burner  was  iatrodueed,  with  aetreolar 
air>chanael  passing  up  from  the  base  of  the  lamp 
through  the  reservoir  and  through  the  burner, 
which  Hupjilieil  ii  jfood  current  of  air  to  the  inner 
siile  of  tlie  rirouliir  tlanie.  This  lamp  of  necessity 
was  luailo  of  int'tal,  and,  having  a  metal  tnl>e  pa»*a- 
ins  from  the  burner  down  tlirough  the  oil-con- 
taiiier,  was  thus  liable  to  raise  nndmy  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  «iL  and  wm  oomaidered  too  tUBafe  for 
^eral  use.  In  IMS,  however,  MeHii  Defries 
introduced  an  improved  lamp  of  this  type,  with 
a  thin  metal  casing  enclosing  the  portion  of  the 
wick  inside  tiie  oil  reservoir,  fin  !  op*  ti  only  at  the 
bottom,  tM)  that  no  oil  or  (til  viiiMnir  can  ei»rape  fniin 
the  lamp  except  by  paxsin^'  uj)  tliri)U;,'ii  the  wick 
from  the  bottom  o\  tlie  reservoir.  Hy  tliis  mean» 
ttM  DeMm  lamp  becomes  a  perfectly  safe  lamp  for 
doroestie  aml  Bat  it  ia  attU  not  fno  fpom  the 
drawback  wUeh  attadiea  to  all  dieolnr  Iwimwa 
viz.  the  diflScnlty  in  ordinan*  domestic  nw  of  trim* 
ming  the  wick  onite  level  alt  round. 

A  still  later  advance  in  lamps  for  btiming  mineral 
oils  economically  is  a  lamp  patented  by  Messrs  Kom 
iV:  Atkins,  which  ap]iliei^  to  oil  illumination  the 
regenerative  invert**!  Argand  principle  so  success- 
fBUy  employeti  by  Siemens  in  gas-lighting.  The 
■Mwbanioal  dlfficnltiea  of  pfradacing  an  inverted 
shadowless  flame  with  oil  are  ohvlously  very  much 
greater  than  with  gas :  but  these  difficulties  have 
tyei'n  successfully  overcome  in  this  lamp,  now 
intio.lu(<'il  Id  thr  piihlic  by  the  Wiiii/er  (."oinpany, 
under  the  uatiie  of  the  Down  llanie  Sha<lowle»» 
Lamp.  The  essential  featoren  are  an  annular 
raservoir,  with  three  converging  flat  wicks,  which 
■nite  to  form  a  eirenlar  flame ;  a  glass  cup  under- 
Math  the  flame  {  and  a  com  ponna  chimney  aboveu 
The  flame  curves  inwards,  and  the  products  of 
conibii«tii>n  pn.s'-ing  up  through  the  centre  *>f  the 
burner  heat  the  fresh  air  on  its  pnss.'i;,'!'  tlirouph 
the  burner  to  tlie  tlame.  It  is  doubtless  this  featurt- 
which  gives  to  this  lamp  its  greater  economy  in  the 
consumption  of  ofl,  eonaidmng  tbo  intenity  of 
lifflit  produced. 

fflixieral  oils  are  now  extensively  used  for  heating 
and  cooking,  and  the  burners  employed  for  these 
purposes  are  generally  adaptations  of  the  flat- wick 
tyjx'.  Captain  Doty  in  18(>s  patented  a  Ii;:hthoii''e 
'niiifi  for  burning  mineral  oils,  and  this  nietlnMl  of 
ighting  ha«  since  l»een  adopted  liy  all  the  iinpnrtaiU 
lighthouse  services  of  the  world,  with  much  ad\Hn- 
tage  to  the  mariner,  and  poat  economy  as  com- 
parad  with  tho  oae  of  rape  or  cola  oil  (see  Lioiit- 
■ovn),    ThiM  lamps  conalat  of  om  or  more 


concentric  wicks,  and  are  capable  of  producing  a 
very  powerful  light  ;  one  by  Sir  James  Duuglara, 
engineer  to  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House, 
h.xs  ei^rht  concentric  ^^il■ks,  and  i)roducca  a  " 
whose  inteiuiity  is  equal  to  1400  candles. 
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To  bum  mineral  oils  laoeessfully  both  theory  and 
experience  teach  the  abnlnte  necessity  of  keeping 
all  part*  of  the  burner  perfectly  clean,  so  that  the 
ingress  of  air  to  the  flame  may  not  be  lewened 
or  impe<le«]  by  dejMisit-s  of  carlHini-o<l  \\\rk.  ^\]n<'h 
accumulate  uuletts  remove*!  from  time  to  time  wiien 
lamim  are  in  use,  and  which  mon'over  lieeorne  a 
source  of  danger  from  their  liabilitv  to  ignite. 
Long  experience  has  oIm  shown  tnat  a  most 
fruitful  source  of  annoyance  in  baming  theio 
oils  arises  from  the  presence  of  water  or  mofatore 
in  the  oil  or  in  the  lamp.  The  greatest  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  keep  the  oil  and  the  lamps 
peifeetly  free  from  water,  and  new  wicks  should 
be  carefully  dried  before  being  insert<?d  in  the 
burner.    See  also  Safbty-LAMP,  Luciokn. 

Laap4liell(rer«frnifii(a),  amnoa of  the  Brach- 
iopoda  ( q.  V. ),  or  ft  popnlar  nmno  lor  tho  whole  I 
Lain  pyriK.  See  Glow-wobm. 
See  Hawaii. 

the  county  town  of  Lanarkshire,  on  ft 


slope  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde  (q-vA  18 
miles  by  rail  Sw.  of  Edinburgh,  and  .31  SR.  of 
(Ilasgow.  It  liris  an  iiiterc-t iiiu'  ruitieil  clmtili,  a 
large  Catholic  i  hai«-l  (1H.")9),  the  ctmiity  biiiiilings 
(IViti),  a  giHul  racecotirHe,  memories  of  Wallace, 
and  Home  \«eaving  and  other  industries.  A  ro>'Rl 
burgh  since  the  12th  centoiy,  it  nnites  with  Fal- 
kirk, &c  to  return  »  member  to  parliament.  Pop. 
( 1891 )  8008 ;  ( 1881 )  SS37.— Ncw  Lahark.  1  k  miles 
8.  by  W. ,  is  a  small  manufacturing  village,  founded 
in  lT8.'i  by  David  Dale,  and  for  twenty-ei^ht  years 
the  HTf-ne  of  the  social  experiments  of  his  aoo^in* 
law,  Uot>ert  Owen. 

Lanarksblre*  or  Clydesdalk,  a  Scottish 
coanty,  enclosed  bv  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  Linlith* 
w,  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Ren- 
re  w  »hire«.  Its  length  is  50  miles,  its  mateet 
bremlth  n2  miles,  an<l  its  area  889  sq.  m.  Drained 
almost  entirely  by  the  Clyde  (a.  v.)  nnd  its  numerous 
afHuenth.  l^iiarkshire  is  suiMliviiled  into  three 
wards,  of  which  the  u]>j>er  nr  sinithern  comprises 
332,3.38  acres,  the  middle  194,211,  and  the  lower 
42,319.  These  offer  a  striking  diversity  of  M\iect 
— londy  uplands,  smiling  oreliards,  busy  ooalHelds 
and  mannmcturing  districts  The  principal  hills 
are  Green  Lowtb«rCN02  feet)  aiul  Tar  seen  Tinto 
( '2:«."C> ) :  whiNt  the  mining-village  of  Leadhills  ( 1300 
feet  I  i-  ilie  liighest  in  Scotland.  The  predominatit 
HM-ks  are  Silurian,  fild  red  sandstone,  ami  cailxtu- 
iferous,  and  the  county  possesseh  great  mineral 
wealth — coal,  ironstone,  fireclay,  shale,  and  leati, 
with  sf»me  silver  and  even  gold.  The  ooal  alone 
in  the  Lanarkshira  coalfield  m  estimated  to  oxoeed 
2000  million  tooa  The  000  ii  «i  ynukma  tm  tbo 
-l  enery  ;  and  barely  one-half  of  the  whole  area  is 
in  ciirtivalion,  whilst  in  1R88-89  woods  occupied 
20,  UH  acres,  orchards  .VU,  and  market  ganleiis 
131.3.  Tlicoicbards  of  Clydesdale  were  famous  as 
early  o-s  the  time  of  Bode,  and  yieMed  into  the 
19th  centniy  £8000  per  aaaun  i  but  now  the  ground 
is  mort  proAtftUy  omployod  In  piodadag  atmw* 
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htlrim,  KOfMieberries,  reg«teblea,  &c.  for  the  Glaft- 
gaw  market.  The  diniatr  i»  meittt,  maid  >ad  genial 
ui  many  of  the  lover  dirtneta.  but  oftea  eoQ  and 

bontenMiA  oa  the  apIandjL  Lanarkshire  'v  not  a 
great  (frain  fionty  ;  Jmt  mnch  of  it  is  excelieniiy 
adapt'^i  f'^»r  the  r>f^iring  of  ►t'^-k  arc!  for  'L^irr  pur- 
poaea.  The  ab^p  are  (  heWot^  and  K'r<j-k  f!w*e<l, 
the  cattle  Avnhiren  :  ami  the  oelehrated  <  Iv'i — lale 
Mrt'lloiaH  nrae  Irora  a  Flemwh  eroaa  (about  172*);. 
The  niaeni,  textile,  and  other  indaetrfaB  are  verj- 
exteoKire,  and  are  notioed  under  the  Urm — Gla»- 
i^ow,  liuther;L'len.  I^aoark.  Hamiltoo,  Airdrie,  Coat- 
bridge, MotTi<-rw<.-ll,  Wi-haw,  &c.  }V'-i'ie<*  pre- 
huitr«nc  and  Itornan  remain-.  Linark'hire  cmtains 
the  cattle*  of  It')t'r  n'  M.  IhriS.  -^-.  '  rai;rnelliaa 
(Scott »  '  Til!ietri.li<^:n  ).  the  unorim  of  Blantyre 
and  Le«»niah.v"''v,  ari  l  the  battlefiehis  of  Laogxide, 
Dnundof;,  aod  Bolbwell  Brig.  Amoog  ita  worthies 
have  been  Joaaaa  Baillie,  Dr  John  Brown,  Sir 
Colin  Campltell.  Thotnaa  Campbell,  Lord  Dnn- 
doriald.  Da*'id  Linngstooe,  ana  Sir  John  Moon. 
Thoii;'!i  only  the  twelfth  in  fize,  Lanarkshire  i* 
far  the  nj<»t  popalou*  and  wealthy  of  all  the 
thirty  three  ScottUh  coanti'-j*.  Valuation  (IHT'j; 
£I.714.1K3;  ( 189y)£2.2!»,35-2.  Poo.  ( iisOl )  147,692; 
(1»4I<  424.972;  (1H8I)  904.413;  (18»1)  1.0»'».7^. 
Bee  Haniltoaof  Wishaw's  DttcrMioiHif  tk$  Hherig' 
dtmof  Lmnrkawi  Renfrtv}{yU&^^  1831), 
Irving  and  ^^^^^ay's  f'j/ftrr  Ward  of  I^tnnrhshtrt 
(18«4  i,  and  other  work*  <-it/,'<l  at  <Jr-.vsoow,  I'LVUE, 
COA  ri;l:iI.<,K,  lii<;<..\u,  V.  . 

LancaiiUre  i«  a  oaiuiy  palatiiie  of  EogUod, 
faaking  sixtii  fat  paint  of  aiaa,  ftiafe  ia  popolation, 
aad  irat  ia  mtem  of  lawwaa  ftaai  ail  eoaieea.  It 
fonns  ibe  north-wertern  £ri«ion  of  Bn^and, 

Btretrhing  along  the  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea  fn>Mi 
the  river  Duddon  and  the  luountaina  of  Carnber- 
land  on  tin-  n'lrtti  to  the  river  Mersey  on  the  ?«)uth. 
It  ill  lHiiind<il  on  the  E.  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  W. 
bv  the  Irish  Sea,  '»n  the  N.  bv  Cainlicrland  and 
Westmorland,  and  on  the  S.  m  Che-hire.  The 
extreme  length  from  N.  to  S.  (including  the 
haadred  of  FaiMw)  ia  li  aiilee,  aad  the  gnateat 
breadth  at  the  aovtli  end  49,  aad  al  tiie  aortb  end 
10  niilex.  The  circumference  is  2*0  miles,  and  the 
area  l!***.*  sq.  in.,  or  1,219,221  Ht;itute  acres.  l*op. 
( IWI  iii73,4H0  :  ( IS21  )  I,0.V2,1US  ;  ( IH41 )  l,ti67,0.>4  : 
( 1W]1  1  t-H.440  ;  (  1  s'.il  )  .3,n-2ii,7l»H.  The  net  (wnuaJ 
rataMi-  value  of  the  county  incr^i.'t^ftl  £nnH 
£10.0s»,9(i7  in  IfMW  to  £18,G-2;),U10  in  im 

Tba  eoaat  is  level*  free  from  rocks,  and  baa 
muMiDiia  eetoariae  atntehiag  iar  iato  the  maia- 
laad.  ItR  port*  are  the  onTr  onee  aeeenible  to 
large  v<'— "Is  h'-tn-irTi  Milford  Haven,  in  South 
Wale«,  HU'l  tin-  >  -tii;iry  ot  the  Clyde.  Thi-x,  with 
the  ea.He  with  which  the  coast  is  approached  from 
the  interior,  has  made  the  county  the  principal 
outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the'  country  in  a 
weateriy  direction,  one-third  of  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain  being  carried  on  from  lU 
porta.  The  chief  riven  are  the  MerMV,  Ribble, 
Lune,  Wyre.  Kent,  Leven,  and  Daddon.  The 
r.\itif:ill  in  Lancaf*hire  is  sotni'tiine's  twice  an  j;r>'Ht 
a.1  on  the  ea-t  K'ria^l ;  the  clitnale  is  mihl.  Tlie 
lofty  hilU  on  the  east  shelter  it  from  the  land 
windu,  while  the  prevailing  windfl,  those  frouj  the 
south  and  west,  are  remlered  mild  from  the  ed'ect  of 
the  Golf  Stream.  This  hnmidtty  of  climate  is  said 
to  eontribate  to  the  aaperiorit^  of  the  finer  Idads 
of  ootton  threads  mannfaetured  in  Lancashire.  An 
Ontlying  portion  of  the  conntv,  calle<l  Fnrne«.s,  25 
Biilc^  lonj;  hy  a1>oiit  20  n\  i<lf,  i^-  .>.ciiiirjited  from  the 
main  ])orlioii  l»y  .\Iore<'ainl)e  Hay,  anil  seems  as  if 
it  properly  on;,'ht  to  belong  to  the  Lake  District. 
ConiHton.'  E^thwaite,  and  Windermere  lakes  He 
within  the  borders.  The  highest  point  here  is 
'Oooiston  Old  Man'— *  alt  naen/  or  the  'high 
nek '-0633  feebabttva the Mc  ThelMgwdivkioo 


is  inteneeted  in  the  aovlfc  i 
the  hiU-avBtcat  whsdi  raai 
eoaMies  of  YeA  aad  Datbr.  tfo 

bdMPendle  Hill  (1S3I  feet ),BkMla>  r  l-  'M  , 
Boobworth  Hill  (1689%,  and  Ri«ir.-r-c  M<r 
(1545).  Tbe  nnl  is  peaty  in  the  u|-L»j2 ;  <:>tr>r:*. 
)<ut  for  the  moet  part  a  fertile  )<Joa  :n  tu«  t^-j^ 
Oatfl  and  potatoes  are  general  crc^pa ;  T»L«at  cTr>-»  • 
well  in  the  soathera  divistoo.  Coal  is  casd 
mineral  prodaet,  tbe  coalfield  becag  feriy.itfd  at 
S17  s().  m.  ia  axtent.  Tbe  laicat  crtiaaic  <rf  tbe 
qnaatitr  raised  ia  om  rear  amooatcd  to  19,liO).OeO 
t'>n*>.  Limestone  and  iron  ar»-  <>>ti  rooo  ia  trie  aortb. 
I>-a/l,  coi>j»er,  »»ulphnr.  and  tirwl&y  are  alfi  fooad. 
The  whole  surface  of  tlie  county  i*  oiverrii  with  a 
network  of  canals  and  railways  nhich  coeaect  tbe 
principal  tnannfactaring  and  commercial  tcatiea 
( Me  MAScmtsm.  Litkskh:>l,  Pebtos,  Bucs* 
Bcra,  %Ea.\  lanMehha  is  the  neat  ecasfe  ef  tbe 
cotton  maaafMtara  of  tbe  world,  baviag  aboat  twt>- 
thinls  d  the  catlre  trade  (see  CoTTOS).  Tbe 
other  textile  mannf&ctnres,  rach  as  wpolki.  alL, 
carpet*,  are  likewise  of  considerable  importance. 
It  IS  pre  eminent  in  the  nianufarture  n  Lnr.eei*' 
t«MiU ;  aod  the  makingof  all  kinds  of  inn  aad  steel 
machinery  Ls  eil—rifSw  CHliad  en.  Sbipbaildiaft 
aailmaking,  tbe  ■MMwhctaia  «f  ' 
bosieiy,  aod  kiadtedtradeeaiaaboiaai 
condition.  The  coonty  returns,  since  1885.  tweaty- 
three  member*  to  parliament  (formerly  eight  I, 
bet>ide»  those  for  the  V>oron^h».  Tl»e  phrase, 
'Lancashire  Witches, '  which  is  now  u>e«i  a»  an 
exjires.'-ioii  of  admiration  fur  the  youn^  maidens  «>t 
tlie  county,  aro«e  from  the  prevalence  of  the  crin>e 
of  witcbcnit  in  Lancau^hire  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
So  mamr  aa  twentar  witebca  were  triedaad  aieeated 
at  tbe  Lancaster  hmiam  of  MHt  Twehre  ef  these 
were  the  witches  of  •  Pendle  loreat,'  and  eight 
ljeIon;:e.i  to  the  witches  of  'Samle^'bnry.'  A  rew 
yean*  previon.»ly,  F' I'litKirni.  fiftli  l^url  '«f  I>erbv, 
was  Hui'jKjfe*!  to  have  lit-en  niurdertti  h_\  w  itchrnift. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Koman  Catholic 
party  was  extremely  strong  in  Laccaabire,  and 
relig'ioas  boaact  of  great  wealth  and  infliiNnee 
existed  ia  avoiy  dietoietk  tweaty-two  beiac  nip- 
pressed  bgr  order  ef  King  Henry  VIII. :  tbis  ia- 
eluded  the  ab'i*'>'-  of  Fume>».s  and  Whalley  (j^ee 
Fi'KNESs).  .An  nnustially  lar;:e  pro|»ortion  of  the 
land  owners  .still  julhered  in  the  reign  of  Janies  1. 
to  their  old  faith,  and  in  1604  six  prie?>tA  were  tried 
at  the  I^ncaj>ter  Assises  aad  executed.  Tho^ 
connected  with  the  Ganjtowder  Plot  expected  to 
rouHe  the  Catholics  of  Lancashire,  bnt  entirely 
failf-<!  to  do  so.  The  whole  of  the  dirtikt  waa 
rontiniially  unitettled  and  fnll  of  dteootCBted 
ricijf.'iiit-i,  nome  "f  tliem  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
otherH  of  Puritan  opinions.  The  peoiile  of  ].aiR-a- 
fhire  have  long  l>een  noted  for  their  love  of  music 
and  natural  nlslorj',  there  being  amongst  them 
many  working  nien  whc»  are  botanist*  and  ento- 
mologists of  repute;  while  their  politics  and 
opiaioBe  bava  had  each  influence  in  the  oonntry 
that  the  proverb  has  arisen  that  *  What  Lancashire 
thinks  to-day  England  says  to-morrow.'  Amongst 
eniirx  tit  nanie>  connecte<l  with  Lanca-shire  are  tho^e 
of  Mis  <  ia'^kell,  Mrs  G.  L.  Banks,  Mi.<«»  Martineau; 
of  l!i>'-r<M",  De  Quincey,  Sir  Rolnirt  Peel,  H<irnx'ks, 
Dalt<m,  Hodgkinson,  Joule,  Greg,  liamford  (the 
weaver  poet,  1788  1872),  William  Ilenr)'  the 
chemist,  Sir  W.  Fairbaini,  Sir  J.  Wlutworth, 
James  Martineait,  Gladstone ;  aad  names  connected 
with  the  success  of  the  cotton  trade,  as  John  Kay 
(invent<»r  of  the  Hy  shiittle ).  Crompton,  Ark- 
wri;.dit,  Hargreaves.  The  Lancashiie  dinl'^ct, 
renowned  for  terseness  and  \  i;_-oiir.  is  iilustratcii  in 
works  liv  J.  Collier  (' Tim  15oI>ltin'),  Ben  Brierley, 
Edwin  Waugh.  8ee  maps  at  Ma;;cuK8TKK  and  at 
Lakx  DuTTBior. 
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Bm  Latieuthirt  (ISliG;  new  ed.  by  Crcwton, 

1888 ) ;  &pin»»e,  Laru-atih  ire  WortJi its  ( 1873-77)  i  N<mU1 
and  Milurr,  Dialects  { lSt^2  ] ;  and  works  hf  DultolSUlUl 
(1841),  Gundon  (liMWJ,  Axon  (18«3). 

Lanca^itcr,  tiie  capital  of  LaucjUiliire,  is  pictur- 
eftqoely  situate*!  nn  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Luue,  7  miles  from  its  iiumth,  51J  NNW.  of 
Manchester  an<l  231  N\V.  of  London  by  rail.  Tlie 
aadrat  cantle,  which  overlooks  the  town,  was 
boili  on  the  Bite  of  a  Roman  castle,  and  was 
restored  by  John  of  Gaunt,  *  time-honoured  Lan- 
caster;' it  is  now  naed  as  the  county  gaol.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  (15th  centun-)  contains  Boine 

SMxi  oak  (■arvin;,'H  and  stainwl  L'fa«a.  The  Ri^iley 
osjfital  is  an  n>yluin  for  oq)lian  children.  Tlie 
houses  are  built  of  the  freestone  quarried  in  the 
ykiaSty.  The  Lune  in  here  cro8t»ea  by  a  bridge  of 
five  arches,  erected  in  1788,  and  by  an  aqueduct 
carrying  the  Lancaster  Canal  across  the  river. 
OMring  to  the  sandbg  of  the  Lune,  lai:ge  vessels 
have  to  unload  at  Glasson,  5  miles  distant  The 
chief  manufactures  are  furniture,  cotton,  silk,  nil- 
clotli,  talile  oovcrH,  machincrj',  and  railway  ^lant. 
A  pul)liL'  park  was  jin>soiited  in  1881.  bir  li. 
Owen,  the  aiiatomisU  and  Dr  Whewell  were  !)orn 
at  Lancaster.  In  lOM  tiia  town  was  nearly  burned 
to  Mm  gionnd.  A  veiy  andent  ninnieipal  oorongh, 
it  i«tanied  two  uemben  to  parliament  from  1M7 
to  1867,  when  it  was  disfranchised  for  comipt 
practices  at  electioM.  Pop.  ( 1881 )  84,289  ;  ( 1891 ) 
31,038.  Sea  worka  hf  HaU  (184S)  and  StmpMo 
(18.V2). 

LanCMtCTt  ( l )  capital  of  Fairfield  county,  Ohio, 
mi  the  Hocking  Biver  and  Canal,  32  miles  SE.  of 
Columbus,  with  marhine-works  and  railway  shops. 
Pop.  (1800)  7555.— (2)  Capital  of  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania,  09  inile^i  by  rail  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Besides  a  larj;v  t-ourt  Imu'ji;  am!  ihiiiiitouh  churches, 
it  contains  th*'  I'l  Lnklin  and  Marshall  (Ucrniau 
Reformed)  C<i!I<-'  ,  and  a  theological  seminary  of 
the  same  body,  rbeie  are  larga  oottoO'inills,  and 
tanneries,  breweries,  potteries,  and  a  nnniDer  of 
other  manufactories ;  and  extensive  warehou»cH  for 
tobacco  have  been  built.  Founded  in  173(),  I^n- 
caMt«r  wan  the  8tAt<'  cijiital  from  1799  to  1812.  I'op. 
<1870)  2U,233 ;  ( 1H9*J)  32,Ull ;  ( 19U0)  41,459. 

fiMfUltrr  DucHT  or,  was  created  in  the 
nim  cf  Bdwara  IIL,  the  dignity  of  county  palatine 
being  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  the  duke. 
The  lieiresH  niarrj'ing  .John  of  Caiint,  M»n  of  the 
kin^',  the  duchy  was  settled  upon  liitn  and  liiit  heirs 
for  ever  bv  myal  charter  in  l.l<j2.  H-  iuy  IV.,  tiiird 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  on  his  accession  to  tlie  throne, 
t>ai*sed  a  law  in  which  it  watt  provided  that  the 
lalieritaaoe  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  should  he 
held  hf  him  and  bfai  family  separate  from  the  erown- 
lands.  Edwanl  IV.  in  1461  ordained,  with  the 
comtent  of  parliament,  that  the  «Iuchy  of  Lancaster 
nhotihl  !«  annexe<l  t«i  the  cmwu,  )iut  '  iield 
Heparately  from  all  other  her«litiiuu'nts.*  Thi* 
arrangement  has  continue^l  until  the  present  time, 
and  the  alfairs  of  the  duchy  have  thus  enjoy^ 
an  independent  adminlemaoBit  and  formed*  no 
of  tooae  hereditaiy  iwennm  in  view  at  which 
dvn  List  was  granted.  The  revearaes  of 
the  duchy  have  increased  from  £2?'.ono  in  1S47  to 
£86.284  net  at  the  end  of  18H8,  the  iiaviucut  to 
Her  .Majcstv  at  these  two  i><»ii<»<ls  U'iii^'  irsp.ci  i\flv 
£12,tMJ0  and  £50,000  st.'rlinj;.  Thesio  pro.tH-ds 
are  wholly  exempted  from  parliamentary  ctmtroi, 
except  that  the  annual  aoooant  for  receipt  and 
expenditure  is  presented  to  parliament.  The 
ehaaeaiy  of  the  dnchy  of  LuMaalar  im  still  a  crown- 
ofllee,  and  was  at  on*  tinw  a  eoart  of  appeal  for 
chancer\-  of  the  couty  palatine,  but  is  now  merely 
nominal  The  admfanatmtion  of  jutttice  has  sincie 
UTS  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  rest  of 


England.  The  ofQce  of  chancellor  is  a  poUtiMl 
appointment :  it  is  the  practice  to  confer  it  ea  a 
statesman  of  eminenee,  frequently  a  member  of 

the  cabinet,  who  is  expected  to  devote  his  time  to 
such  larger  questions  occupying  the  attention  of 
government  as  do  not  fall  witliin  other  ik'i»art- 
monts.  The  omolunientB  of  the  oflice  are  auout 
1'"2<MX)  a  vear.  For  the  House  of  Lanea-ster,  nee 
Henry  IV.,  V.,  VL;  and  Enolakd,  Vol  IV. 
p.  SSL 

Lancaster*  Sir  James,  an  Englii^h  navigator 
who  cnmmande<I  the  first  fleet  of  the  East  India 
Tornpany  that  visitetl  tho  K,i.-t  Indies  in  1600  .'?, 
and  on  liis  return  home  was  knighted.  He  bmi 
previously  been  a  !«oldier  and  a  merchant  in  Por- 
tugal, liad  visited  tho  East  Indies  on  his  own 
account  in  1591-94,  and  in  ISM  liad  captured 
Pemambneo  in  JBradL  He  was  one  of  the  original 
board  of  direetois,  and  afterwards  did  mvoi  to 
promote  the  voyages  of  Waymouth,  Hudfion,  and 
Bafiin  in  ncarch  of  the  North-west  I'aii.'^it^e  to  India. 
The  strait  leiuling  we-stwanls  from  tlie  north  of 
Dallin  li&y  was  in  1616  named  Lancaster  Sound  by 
Bafiin.  Lancaster  died  9th  June  1618.  See  Clem- 
ents R.  Markham'a  Votfagu  qfSir  Jamet  Lanoatta 
(HakluytSoe.  1»77>. 

Lancaster,  Joseph  (1778-18S8X  Baa  Biu 
(Andrew),  Education. 

Lancaster  Gnn«  a  species  of  rilled  cannon, 
named  after  its  inventor,  which  liad  a  bore  of 
oval  section.  It  failed  during  the  Crimean  war, 

and  was  8Ui>erse«led. 

Lancaster  8onnd»  a  western  outlet  of  Hallin 
Bay,  in  74*  20*  N.  lat,  connected  with  Boothia 
Gulf  on  the  south  by  means  of  Prince  Reeent  Inlet. 
Though  this  opening  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  was 
discovered  by  Biiffin  la  lOlS,  It  waa  lint  navigated 
by  Parry  in  1819. 

Lance*  Georqe,  painter  of  fruit  and  still-life, 
was  bom  at  little  Easton,  near  Dunmow,  in  Emex, 
on  24th  March  1802.  Hestudied  under  Havdon,  but 
discovered  tiiat  his  strength  lav  in  painwag  frait^ 
game,  and  similar  subjects.  Specimem  from  Ms 
brusli  in  this  line  were  e\hihite<l  year  after  year  at 
the  Uoyal  .\ca<liMiiy  and  British  Iii>titution.  _  His 
ailnii.-sion  tiiat  he  liad  'rest-ore*!'  parts  of  \*elaz- 
que/.'  '  Hoar  Hunt'  caused  a  stir  of  controversy  in 
185a  Lance  died  at  Boaa^fMt,  mar  Birlunbead, 
on  istli  June  1864, 

Laucelet.  See  Ampiiioxus. 

Lancers,  a  brum  h  (if  Cavalry  (q.T.)  introdOMd 
into  the  British  service  in  1816. 

liMicel'WlMi<wr»  See  Bablt  Bnolisil 

LanceWOOd*  wood  valuable  for  its  great 
strength  and  elasticity.  It  i«  produced  by  the 
small  tree  Gmtttain  l  uy/nta  ( natural  order  Anon- 
aren*).  Another  spirit  s,  InuntUia,  yields  the 
wood  called  White  I^mcewtKxl,  which,  however,  is 
not  ranch  uaed.  Lance  wood  is  of  great  value  to 
coaeh-boilders,  by  whom  it  is  used  for  shaft>4  luid 
carriage-pies,  for  which  it  is  especially  fitted.  The 
part  use*!  is  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree,  wfileh  ta 
very  straijibt.  urul  nuely  more  than  fl  inoh<"«  in  dia- 
meter with  the  bark  on.  It  comes  in  small  quan* 
titles  from  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  from  Jamaieai 

LaaciBK  CoUese,  or  St  NiCHOi.Aa  CoLutoB, 

a  well-known  Imys  school,  eondneted  on  Hign 

riiurch  prineipb-*,' and  situated  at  Landr.?.  S  miles 
\V.  <if  UriL;hlon,  on  the  south  of  EiiKlo^nd. 

runn  l..!  ill  IS48,  it  haj*  branches  at  Shoreham, 
Ilur^tpierpoint,  and  Anlingly,  all,  like  Lancing,  in 
Sussex. 

Land.   See  Earth.  Geoloot,  UpHSAVAi, 
Water  :  also  Lamd  Laws,  AoricuLTVU,  Sooa 
'-T^^— -  SeeCABBUOS. 
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lfWtl4ft"i  <i  town  of  the  Havarian  Palatinate, 
11  miles  W.  of  llic  llliine  ami  17  SW.  of  Spires. 
Foiiiult'd  and  nuuk-  an  imperial  city  in  tlie  13th  ct'n- 
tury,  it  bos  suiae  iut«reatiiiK  old  churclieM,  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  biator)'  as  a  fortress. 
JDaiiDg  Uie  Tliii1>y  Yean'  War  it  was  taken  eight 
tinnfl*;  in  1088  it  was  fortified  by  VautMUi  for  Loaia 
XIV.,  but  !<urreiidered  four  tiweB  dariii|[  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  .Hiiccef»iun.  In  1816  Bavana became 
niL^lms-s  uf  it ;  and  in  1.S70-71  its  fortifications  were 
levelltnl  to  thi'  ground.  V»y.  (iS'.xi)  11,395.— Lan- 
dau, another  t^twn  of  liavana  on  the  IsaTi  TSlllUee 
N£.  of  Munich,  has  3165  iohabitanta. 

IflMlaort  *  Muitarv  station  in  Britiah  India, 
ill  Dehra  Ddn  district,  North-weat  Provinoes,  form- 
lag  part  of  the  town  of  Muaaooree  (or  Maeari; 
nam,  8106).  It  is  on  the  elope  «f  the  HinuJayaib 
7400  feet  above  the  sea. 

Iiaad-crab.  SeeCsAi. 

Lander*  Richard,  the  duioorerer  of  the  month 
of  the  Niger,  wan  bom  in  Cornwall  on  8th  February 
1804,  and  in  1825  accoin])ani(Mi  Clujiportnii  its  liis 
nervant  to  Sokoto.  There  t'lapiHTton  died,  and 
LandiT,  ri'tuniinj^  to  En^daiul,  pnldinhed  an  ai^'oiuit 
of  the  expedition.  The  British  goxernnient  then 
•ntnnted  to  him  and  his  btother  John  ( 1807-39) 
the  pioeecutiou  o<  further  neevehee  along  the 
lower  oooree  of  the  Niger.  In  1830  they  proved 
that  the  Qnorra,  or  Niger,  falln  by  many  nioutlin 
into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  They  [nihiwht^l  a  Journal 
of  an  Expedition  tn  Kxjtlon-  the  \iijer  ('A  vols, 
1832).  In  the  coui-x-  uf  a  third  exjM'uilion  in  the 
sainf>  i]uart<'r,  Uii  Imtd  LatidiT  wiu»  wounded  l>y  the 
Niger  natives,  and  di«Nl  in  conBequenoe  at  Fernando 
Feon  16th  Februarv  1834.  The  storv-  of  thin  third 
jonraear  ia  eontained  in  Lniid  Mul  Olofield's  Narra- 
tfyat  M  an  ExpediHm  iiOo  file  InUrior  of  Africa  by 
the  River  Nitjer  (2  voIh.  1H37). 

Lfindcriieau«  a  small  K4>ai>ort  of  France,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Brest,  12  miles  by  tail 
NE.  of  Brest ;  it  has  linen  manofactaies,  tanDeries, 
eandle- works,  and  shlpbttiMing.   Pop.  (1801)  7841. 

Lande8«  a  inaritime  depaifinent  of  southern 
France,  one  of  llie  lar','e.st  luui  timst  thinly  i>ei)pled 
in  the  country,  is  honmled  on  the  W.  liy  the  Hay 
of  Biscay.  Area,  3.ms  sq.  ni. ;  poj).  ( lS7t5  )  303,508"; 
( 1891 )  297.842.  The  chief  river  Is  tiie  Adour  (navi- 
^ble).  The  greater  portion  of  the  department  con- 
sists of  the  lames,  tracts  of  liarren  sand,  interspersnl 
with  marshes  and  forests  of  pine  and  oak  and  oork, 
forming  one  of  the  dreariest  regions  in  Europe.  The 
inhabitants  are  niostJy  of  (Ja.scon  race,  small  and 
the  reverse  of  rolmst  in  api>earance,  yet  capalde  of 
great  endunince.  They  herd  slieep  (no  longer 
re(]uiring  to  traverse  the  marshes  on  stilts),  grow 
vrine,  and  extract  the  products  of  the  forests 
(timljer,  resin,  oork,  charaoal,  &c. ).  Fowling  and 
ashing  also  vield  good  returns.  The  Bayonnenanw 
are  obtainea  from  pigs  bred  and  fed  in  the  lande$. 
Besides  wine,  the  soil  is  made  to  yield  r>e,  maizo, 
wheat,  &c.,  especially  in  the  hillv  district  cjilled 
Chahi-se,  t*»  the  south  of  the  AJour.  Hy  means 
of  diuiiiiii;,'  opii :u inns  and  the  planting  (since 
1787  J  of  forest  trees  rapid  progress  has  lieen  made 
in  the  reclamatiea  of  the  soil  and  iu  cultivation. 
Although  it  has  a  coast-line  of  7A  miles  long, 
the  ilepartment  does  not  possese  a  single  harbour. 
A  belt  of  sand-dunes,  2J  miles  wide  an<l  reaching 
900  feet  in  height,  fringes  the  seiushore  from  north 
to  south.  Al)out  20,000  tons  of  iron  ore  are 
flnielted  annually.  The  minerni  spnnirs  of  I>a.v 
were  known  to  the  llonians.  The  railway  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bayoone  pass^'s  throuu'h  the  tlistriot 
from  north  to  south.  The  depaitment  is  divided 
into  thvM  umodissementA.  Mont-de-ManMO,  St 
Serer,  mk  Bnx.  Capital,  Umt^Munii.  See 
Vbahc^  YoL  IV.  pu  771. 


Land^ave,  a  title  of  su{>erior  distinction  bom© 
hv  certam  count>i  {'J'<i/) — e.g.  of  Thuringia  and 
Hesse — in  the  fonner  German  empire.  They  were 
the  constitutional  successors  uf  the  old  rulers 
(counts,  grafe)  of  the  original  counties  (gaue)  of 
the  German  empire,  and  as  socb  claimed  the  rank 
of  priiMM  (of  tM      elno)  of  Um  ompira 

Purt*  BooHabwiok. 


Land  Laws.  I.iud  being  the  universal  and 
necessary  ba.sLs  of  existence  of  the  human  race,  it 
has  in  all  countries  Ijeen  deemed  to  W  subject  to 
rules  of  use  and  posseasion  established  by  the  com- 
munity. Of  Uneo  rules  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
society  we  liavo  ao  written  record,  for  they  were 
in  force  before  wiitinK  was  inrented.  But  we  are 
able  to  trace  their  probable  origin  and  first  develop* 
ment  partly  from  tradition,  partly  from  custome 
wliich  Hurvi\e  in  later  i)eriods,  and  |iartly  from 
investigation  of  the  systems  in  force  iu  rude  nations 
when  they  first  come  within  the  view  of  conipeient 
olMververs.  The  fonuation  of  rules  begins  when 
civilisation  or  population  has  advanced  so  far  as  to 
render  the  rsKulMioa  of  oonfiioting  rights  deairaUeb 
Prior  to  that  tfane  the  only  law  was  that  of  the 
strongest :  each  man  or  each  trilie  occupied  what  he 
or  it  could  conquer,  and  so  much  as  it  was  within 
the  p<iwer  of  either  tod*  fend  from  hostile  aggres- 
sion. Hunting,  and  aftenvarda  pasturage,  were  the 
only  uses  to  which  land  was  then  devoted.  But 
as  the  tribes  grew  in  numbers,  and  a  nomad  life 
became  fatiguing,  or  inadequate  to  supply  the 
mean*  of  OKiatMico,  ia^piaat  agiienltue  led  to 
the  eetaUishment  of  sntlMnarai  more  or  leas 
pennanent.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  we  begin 
to  meet  with  the  recognition  of  ruh-a  for  the 
ri';:nhitinn  of  oilture  and  poss«_>ssioti.  Tin'  llonian 
M-ritera,  who  examined  with  markeii  interest 
the  contemporaiy  institutions  of  tlieir  (temian 
enemies,  show  us  OHO  of  the  earliest  stages  of 
settled  life.  The  weoltll  of  the  tribe  lav  still  in 
hods  of  cattle,  but  a  portion  of  the  land  around 
the  villages  was  cuItivatMl.  This  land  was  annu- 
ally allotted  to  heads  nf  families,  and  wa.«  changed 
in  nttatitin  from  one  to  aiiuthn,  so  a.s  to  ensure 
ei|uality.  Such  arrangenunts  siirsive  in  Eumjte  to 
the  present  day.  In  Servia  and  some  of  the  atljacent 
principalities  the  tuiXkf  ptopetty  is  still  held  in 
some  degree  in  common,  and  every  member  of  the 
boatehold  is  considered  to  have  a  right  to  reside  in 
the  familv  dwelling,  and  to  share  in  the  produce  cf 
the  family  fields.  The  Russian  mir,  or  village, 
preserves  similar  charact^'ristios.  It  u*  a  com- 
munity recognised  by  the  stat*^'  as  joint-proiuietor 
of  the  village  lands,  and  jointly  re»*|>onsihle  for  the 
ta.\es.  The  lands  thomselves,  with  their  apportion- 
ment of  taxed,  arc  allotted  by  the  community  among 
its  several  familiee.  Where  the  land  is  poor  the 
dividon  is  seldom  dianged,  but  where  it  is  rich  a 
fresh  arrangement  is  made  at  frequent  intervals  or 
even  everj'  year.  This  village  system  prevails  also 
in  India,  though  there  the  division  has  1>eeotiie 
permanent.  In  tireat  Hritjdn.  as  will  Is'  seen  here- 
after, its  existence  was  uniiue.sti(mable.  and  tract's 
of  it  survive  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  customs 
and  nomenclature  of  numerono  disMela 

Such  rudimentanr  systems  are,  howerer,  fkom 
their  own  nature  destined  to  extinetioB  popohb- 
tion  increo-sos.  The  family  grows  into  tho  vunge. 
but  the  village  finds  it.s  Ismnds  restricted  mere  ana 
innri'  hy  the  pressure  of  neighls)urs,  while  every 
vear  the  numuer  of  nuuitlis  to  be  feil  within  its 
1imite<l  space  liecomes  larger.  Thus  more  labour 
and  more  manure  must  be  given  to  the  soil  to 
extract  from  it  increased  retum,  and  the  individual 
who  has  made  his  aUotrocnt  more  fertile  than  his 
neighbour's  does  not  willingly  exchange  it  for  OM 
which  bai  heen  conparanvely  negleeted.  If  he 
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has  eitlier  power  or  intluence,  which  probably  his 
uatural  energy  Mill  procure  fur  him,  he  insists  on 
retAining  liis  own  plot,  and  on  handing  it  on  to 
his  own  laiuilv.  As  all  wiio  are  in  tlie  like  |>o«ition 
will  make  a  lilce  claim,  it  easily  becomes  estublisheil 
ns  a  rij^'ht,  and  the  more  that  laltour  is  emnloved 
on  the  sepai-ate  property  the  more  impreenable  (foes 
the  title  tend  to  become.  This  Htage  has  always 
been  reached  by  the  time  that  the  nation  in  which 
it  prevails  comes  to  have  a  recognised  code  and 
written  laws.  The  laws  of  the  Israelites  (it  matten* 
nt>thing  whether  i)reacril>ed  by  Moses,  or  compiled  at 
a  later  date  from  tradition,  or  from  theories  of  sound 
policy  and  justice)  recognise<l  that  the  tribe  had  a 
title  to  a  certain  district,  but  that  each  memlter  of 
the  trilie  had  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  riuht  to 
his  own  separate  {wrtion  of  laud.  This  right  was 
guarded  by  a  law,  at  once  of  e<|nal  partition  and 
of  entail,  under  which  alienation  was  only  valid 
for  a  term  of  fortv-nine  years.  In  Greece  private 
ownersliip  was  fufly  esta^dishetl.  In  Kome  everj- 
family  ha<l  its  jwrmanent  sliare  allottc<l  to  it.  The 
survival  of  the  idea  of  community  was  limited  to 
the  common  lands,  which  bv  conquest  became  of 
immense  extent.  But  the  ouject  of  the  agrarian 
agitation  which  covers  so  many  pages  of  I{oman 
history  was  not  to  revert  to  the  original  com- 
munity of  possession,  but  only  to  secure  that  of 
the  remaining  common  lands  each  citizen,  however 
r»oor,  should  u«  deemed  entitletl  to  receive  a  grant 
lor  his  future  possession  in  exclusive  and  pnvato 
projHjrty. 

V  rom  this  general  sketch  of  the  origin  of  private 

r>roperty  in  lan«l  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
ts  development  in  modem  times,  and  especially  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  syst«>m  of  ownership  of  land  in  England 
under  the  Kaxons  was  sulistantially  the  same  as 
among  their  Germanic  ancestors.  There  was  still 
ample  space  for  all.  The  village  community  re- 
inaine<I  the  unit  of  social  arrangements,  and  held 
generally  large  areas  of  forest  or  heath  in  common, 
on  which  ever}'  villager  had  a  right  to  pasture  stock. 
The  small  area  of  land  un<ler  tillage  was  appro- 
priate<l  to  individuals,  sometimes  m  underst4K>d 
]>enuanence,  e)«|>ecially  where  a  family  held  a  posi- 
tion of  pre  eminence,  sometimes  under  a  custom  of 
more  or  less  frequent  re<Uvision  or  ap|>ropriation. 
This  villai;c  system,  with  its  rights  of  common, 
survived  far  into  the  jierifsl  of  Nonnan  occupa- 
tion :  and  in  numerous  districts  it  may  still 
tie  tracc<i  in  the  ilivisions  and  names  of  fields, 
and  in  the  local  customs.    But  a  vast  change  of 

Erinciplc  was  intrfsluoed  by  the  Norman  ('onquest, 
ringing  with  it  the  ideas  of  feudalism  which  had 
grown  un  on  the  Continent.  Under  tliis  theory 
the  whole  land  of  the  realm  was  deemed  to  be 
vest««l  primarily  in  the  sovereign.  By  him  it 
was  granted  in  knight-fee  to  certain  nobles  or 
gentlemen,  who  in  return  were  Imund  to  j>erform 
all  duties  of  a  vaKsal  to  his  loni,  and  in  es|ierial 
to  furnish  a  contingent  of  anntNl  men  to  supixirt 
hini  in  war.  Default  in  these  duties  involved 
forfeiture,  but  if  performe<l  jMinctually  (or  so  far 
OS  the  loni  could  enfon^  punctuality)  the  vassjU 
was  supreme  in  the  territory  granted  to  him.  By 
degrees  he  gained  the  ri;:ht  of  sub  infeudation — 
i.e.  of  making  similar  grants  of  portions  of  his  land 
to  others,  to  be  held  by  them  as  his  vassals.  This 
prinlege  was  al»olished  in  England  by  the  statute 
Quia  Kmpturfs,  18  Edw.  I.,  which  recognisetl  the 
light  of  a  vassal  to  stdl,  but  re<iuin5d  that  the 
pnrchaK»>r  shouM  hold  subject  to  the  original  lortl. 
At  a  still  later  period  the  owner  of  land  in  England 
acqnirtnl  the  nght  of  deviHing  land  by  will  (3^2 
Henry  Vlil.  chap.  I).  But  the  system  of  feudal 
tenurm  was  swept  away  in  Kncland  by  the  statute 
12Cluulcs  11.  chap.  24,  which  abolishe<l  all  services, 


already  long  fallen  into  disuse,  of  the  nature  of 
militar\'  aid  to  the  sovereign.  Meantime  the  char- 
acter of  the  land  laws  had  been  chiefly  afl'ecte<I  by 
the  struggle  between  parliament,  representing  the 
wuilies  of  the  great  nobles,  the  courts  of  law, 
guided  by  judges  spning  mainly  from  the  peoule, 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  in  its  earlier 
stages  was  inspired  by  the  cliurch.  The  statute  Df 
DohLh  establLxfied  entails.  But  these  were  defeated 
by  fictions,  callctl  fines  and  recoveries,  sanctioned 
by  the  courts  of  law.  Parliament  passed  acts  for- 
bidding alienation  of  lands  in  mortmain,  chietly 
in  onler  to  prevent  the  aic;,'randi8ement  of  the 
church.  But  these  were  deieated  by  tlie  Court  of 
Chancery  giving  eft'cct  t«  trusts  for  religions  cor- 

Eirations.  Parliament  by  the  Statute  or  Uses,  27 
enry  VIII.  cluip.  10,  annulled  such  triLsts.  But 
again  the  judges  defeated  the  statute  by  declaring 
that  it  di<l  not  apply  where  a  trust  was  created  to 
hold  for  another,  who  again  was  to  hold  for  a  third 
person.  At  last  a  device  was  hit  upon  by  the 
ingenuity  of  lawyers  under  which  the  effect  of 
entails  has  been  attaine<l  by  means  of  what  are 
called  Settlements,  under  which  the  operation  of 
natural  motives  is  brought  into  play  to  induce 
each  successive  owner  to  i-ostrict  himself  to  a  life- 
interest  only.  By  this  system,  which  applies  to  a 
very  large  )iro|>ortion  of  the  land  of  England, 
estates  are  preserveil  in  families,  from  one  genera- 
tinn  to  another,  but  at  the  cost  of  grave  evils, 
arising  from  the  n*straint  placed  on  the  itowers  of 
the  actual  possessor. 

In  Scotlan<l  the  feudal  system  supersede<l  that  of 
clanship  ;  ami  the  chief  of  the  clan,  who  was  at  first 
only  the  village  headman,  acquired  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  the  sole  title  to  the  land  which  supported 
the  community.  But  sub  infeudation  was  never 
alsjlitibed  in  Scotland.  It  fonned  the  basis  of  the 
system  of  conveyancing  till  past  the  niid<lle  of  the 
19th  centur)-,  and  it  is  still  in  practical  use  in  the 
creation  of  'feus.*  Entails  also,  in  all  their  strict- 
ness, were  recognised  as  valid  from  the  year  IB96, 
and  only  since  have  been  subjected  to  restraints 
resembfing  those  which  were  from  the  first  imposed 
upon  them  in  England  by  the  fictions  which  were 
sanctioned  by  the  courts  of  law.  Legislation  sub- 
se<[uent  to  1M8  has  enabknl  ever}'  owner  under  an 
entail  to  acquire  the  fee-simple  on  paying  to  the 
next  heirs  the  estimated  value  of  their  interests. 

Feudalism  held  sway  in  France  down  to  the 
Revolution.  The  introduction  of  mislem  ideas  of 
taxation  even  aggravated  its  hardahi|>s,  for  the 
great  nobles  secured  exemption  fn>m  these  ini^iosts, 
which  thus  fell  the  more  heavily  on  their  vfiiwals. 
Both  in  France  and  Germany  the  vasjyils  were  also 
heavily  burdened  with  the  obligatiun  of  forced 
lalsMir,  {Mirtly  due  to  the  xtate  for  the  maintenance 
of  roads,  &c.,  but  chiefly  to  the  immeiliate  lord, 
who  thus  obtained  the  a^fvantage  of  gratuitous  cul- 
tivation for  his  own  landu,  while  the  iKjavuitry  were 
left  to  devote  more  inconvenient  M'asons  to  the 
work  of  their  small  fanns.  In  France  this  system 
was  swept  away  by  that  Ilevolulion  to  which  it 
had  so  largely  contribute*!.  The  Code  Snjtolton 
nt»w  regulates  the  law,  which,  except  that  on  death 
it  directs  the  compulsor}'  division  of  land  among 
the  wIioIp  of  the  children,  practically  reM-mbles  the 
law  of  England.  In  ISermany  the  feutlal  svst«>ni 
disa]>i>eare<l  umler  the  celebrated  legislation  ofStein 
and  Hardenlierg.  To  |>urcliase  their  relief  fnini 
the  duty  of  force<l  laliour  and  other  exactions  of  the 
lords  the  peasantry  Hurren<lcre<l  a  jMirtion  of  their 
land-*  to  the  lords,  and  wen^  dechinNl  t<»  hold  the 
reiiiaiiider  free  from  any  scn'ice.  Ijind  banks  were 
at  the  same  time  eHtabiishcil,  which  made  advances 
to  those  wild  deMred  to  buy  up  rights  of  common 
alTerting  tbi-ir  lands,  or  to  ooumalo  rents  fur  a 
{tayment  in  money. 
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Itt  aorUwm  Earope  Iwidaliwn  took  no  rook  and 
bod  hu  gener^jr  Men  faeld  lijr  snail  fredioidcrt 

who  wf re  the  cultivatopi.  T!i<"  syptoin  jia,<«»><l  fmni 
Scandinavia  t<»  Orkney  and  Sbelland,  where  tlie 
it&me  t«riiir<-  p\\-t-<.  to  a  coosidci^ils  asteat  ooder 
the  name  of  udal  ri^ht. 

The  principles  which  are  involved  in  the  owner- 
■hip  of  land  receive  illa<«tration  in  modern  systems 
where  new  or  anappropriated  lands  have  to  be 
settled.  Generallv  speakings  first  ooeopa^on  is 
FBeognised  in  snen  esses  ss  a  snAeient  title  to 
exclusive  and  p^'nnanent ownership.  There  i-,  how- 
ever, an  unwnit'Ti  law  almost  univprsally  in  force 
that  occiipittion  miHt  he  I'  lu.tl,  ami  nut  merely  an 
asj^nion  <if  ri;,'lit  over  more  area  tkian  the  8<?ttler 
can  a/-titallv  work.  This  anderstanding  crystallines 
into  the  rufe  that  the  oeeapaiion  must  be  only  of  a 
limited  space  or  *daim,*  and  that  actaal  Uibour  of 
a  specified  amonnt  must  be  expended  on  it  within 
a  definite  period.  Such  mice  are  instituted 
wherever  iKxlies  of  men  establish  themselv*"", 
whether  a."*  miners,  shepherds,  or  farmers.  Wlien  the 
curiiiiiunity  \i:v*  existed  for  a  hhort  time,  iind  is  so 
far  permanent  as  to  have  or;,'anin«d  a  government, 
these  or  similar  rules  are  enacted  as  laws,  and  the 
•nthority  of  the  whole  comnionity  is  asserted  over 
such  portions  of  territory  ss  lie  witUn  its  powers 
to  deiend,  and  which  are  not  yet  appropriated  to 
individuals.  The  state  generally  sells  these  in 
plots  to  private  individuals  for  a  certain  fixed  price. 
This  syHtem  [irevailn  ImjIIi  in  llritish  colonies  ami 
in  the  United  States.  In  tiie  latter  the  ren)aining 
public  lands  are  vested  in  the  separate  slates, 
several  of  which  have  established  a  *  Homcstesd 
JUsw,'  nnder  which  each  naturalised  citizen  is 
entitled  to  chdm  a  free  grant  of  a  certain  portion 
ol  nnoocupied  land  on  condition  of  actually  culti- 
vating it.  (For  the  present  division  of  Iiind  in 
Hritam,  Hee  Auuu  rLTVBMt  VoL  L  p.  102;  ssealso 
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From  the  fore;,'oing  sketch  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  ownership  in  land,  in  tiie 
lea<lin^  sysl^cms  of  village  communities  and  of 
fendaiism,  is  that  it  is  ultimately  vested  in  tiie 
state  or  nation.  Bnt  it  h  erjnally  apparent  that 
fodividual  ownerxhip,  suhjeot  to  bucli  Kervices  or 
other  equivalent  the  >tnl*i  may  demand,  is 
vniverBally  reco^Tii>ed  as  tlir  most  useful  form  in 
which  land  can  l»e  emiiloviii.  It  applies  the 
stimulus  of  individual  protii  ainl  enjoyment  to 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  soil.  Under 
this  influence  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  lias 
in  all  countries,  but  in  the  most  marked  oegree  in 
Great  Britain,  neen  luTested  in  the  rselamation  of 
the  land  from  its  original  state  of  natnTCt  wlu  thi  r 
as  forest,  piaiiie,  or  swamp.  The  reesiuii  li- 
value  of  tlic  land  m  it  at  present  exists,  in  the 
majority'  of  ca«e«,  represents  not  the  original  value, 
hut  little  more,  very  often  considerably  Icrs,  than 
the  mere  expenditure  of  capital  withm  the  la-st 
eentnry  on  erection  of  farm-bouses  and  farm-build- 
ings, cottages,  and  fences,  on  making  roads,  on 
draining,  levelling,  embanking,  warping,  or  such 
oilier  improvement  as  the  situation  demaiids. 
'I'liesi'  outlays  have  lK»en  iiia<Ie  on  the  ninlei stand- 
ing that  till'  stati'  would  deal  with  them  on  tlie 
same  prineiples  as  with  investments  iu  factorie.s, 
railway's,  dwelling  houses,  or  other  species  of  recog- 
nised individual  property— Le.  that  it  would  apply 
to  them  th<;  geueral  rules  of  ownership  and  succes- 
sion estahlished  in  the  community  at  laige.  Such 
rules  permit  all  property  whatever  to  ht  taxed  and 
even  to  he  appropriated  by  the  stAte  when  the 
public  gorHl  re'iuirea  ;  but  they  retpiire  that  no  one 
cIjuss  of  uwiiiTM  shall  be  treate.l  tlitrerently  from 
others,  and  that  if  anything  is  taken  for  the  public 
benefit  the  pohUe  shall  pi^  ite  fair  market  price 
to  the  owner. 


LAWS 


A.  Bomber  of  schemes  liave  been  pie|Mised  for 
wliat  is  vaguely  called  *nationaJisatioa  of  the 

land.*  TheM!  all  start  fn>m  the  principle  which 
iia-.  lieen  R«*en  to  form  in  most  countries  the  l>asis 
of  land  tenure,  that  the  land  Is  the  pro|>eity  of  the 
nation  ;  and  their  object  is  to  atisert  this  principle 
in  the  direction  of  recovering  possession  for  tiie 
nation  from  indiyiduals.  The  first  of  these  nro- 
posals  in  the  present  day  wss  made  by  Mr  Heroert 
Spencer,  who,  in  his  SoekU  Statiet,  samssted  that 
Isnd  should  be  held  by  the  state  and  let  for  short 
terms  to  the  highest  offerer.  Snb^ecjnently  Mr 
<ie<»rge  (q.v.)  pn)po.>i«Hl  that,  vitbout  digesting  the 
[indent  holders,  land  hhouM  I  '-  taxed  in  their 
hands  to  tlie  amount  of  the  full  rental  value,  ex- 
elnding  enly  so  much  value  as  had  arisen  from 
improvements  efl^ected  by  the  present  holders  or 
tiuSr  eneestoK  Dr  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  has 
proposed  that  the  state  should  acquire  the  land  ol 
the  eonntiy  on  payment  of  eomoensation  to  present 
owners,  such  cttniiHn^ation  in  hi.s  first  suggestion 
l>eing  limited  to  their  life  intere-t.  but  m  later 
!  editions*  l>eing  exteiHu  d  to  the  value  in  fee>iinple. 
He  also  urges  ado^iiion  of  a  miMliiied  form  of  the 
Homestead  Law  ot  the  United  States,  by  which 
eveiy  citiien  should  be  entitled  to  claim  a  sufficient 
extebt  of  ground  for  a  house  and  garden  oat  of 
land  in  any  situation  not  already  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  For  thin  he  would  pay  rent  to  the  state, 
riie  agricultural  land  of  the  ctiuntry  in  Dr  Wal- 
lace .s  iwheme  is  to  l)e  let  by  the  state  to  teiuints  in 
jjerpetuity,  subject  to  the  ohligatiun  of  •  m  <  u]>ying 
ownership' — that  i*  to  say,  of  lieiiig  farmed  by 
themselves  without  inter^'ention  of  tenants.  Othv 
ideas,  less  distinctly  fonuulated  by  their  antliois* 
eontemplate  the  goieral  division  of  the  land  into 
small  portions  sufficient  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  single  family,  which  is  recommended  as 
'restoring  the  iMi>]ile  to  the  Ian  !  while  others 
suggested  the  uliiiiiate  cultivation  hy  the  com- 
munity, under  untletiiunl  arrangements  of  a  wn-ialUt 
cliarac'ler.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that,  a»  yet, 
any  approach  to  agreement  on  a  distinct  system 
has  been  arrived  at  oar  the  advocates  of  the  idea  of 
natianaHsatioB  of  the  land.  The  fundamental 
question  whether  any  or  what  compensation  is  to 
lie  made  to  existing  holders  has  yet  l>een  scarcely 
dehat.Ml  ;  the  t-horW  to  the  seeuritv  of  proj)erty  if 
one  ^jM'cies  Iff  contiseateil  ha.s  not  been  estitiiattd  ; 
the  oilliciilty  of  discriminating  between  original 
value  and  value  added  by  outla>-  of  capital  has  not 
been  approached  ;  and  finally  the  question  whether 
the  nation  would  gain  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
transfer  from  one  set  of  holders  to  another,  or  en 
thf  other  by  the  pulistitution  of  state  for  ini'ividnal 
cukivalion,  liiu*  not  in  any  quarter  been  enleie-l 
on. 

As  a  middle  scheme  l>et\veen  exinting  private 
ownership  and  nationalisation,  Mr  Mill  brought 
forward  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  state  to 
whatheeallsd  the  'uueamed  inetement*  of  land. 
Uis  idea  was  that  when  land  rose  eonrideraUy 
in  value  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  proximity  to  a 
town,  from  a  general  rise  of  prirep,  or  from  other 
cirnunstance  not  dependent  on  the  .skill  or  caiiital 
of  the  owner,  the  public  should  he  entitle<i  to 
appropriate  the  rise  to  it««lf  in  the  shape  of  a  rent 
or  tax.  The  idea  of  an  'unearned  increment'  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  land  is,  however,  scarcely 
tenable,  as  it  is  the  fact  that  any  such  increment 
is  due  (as  has  been  shown  above)  mainly  to  the 
investment  of  capital  by  snccee^ivc  owners.  The 
application  of  the  doctriiu'  wouM.  therefore,  occur 
generally  in  the  case  of  land  adioining  towns.  But 
tbe  growth  of  towns  Ls  largely  due  to  private  enter- 
prise slirnnhited  h)-  the  hope  of  profit.  The  confis- 
cation or  proliibition  of  such  pront,  which  would  l)e 
hsvolved  in  a  law  permitting  a  mnnicipalitgr  to  take 
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poHsettiion  of  land  or  buildings  at  itt^  oiiginal  value. 
Would  annul  the  operation  of  private  c'iitoriirist<. 
This  is  an  entirely  novel  factor  in  modern  )>i»gie»», 
and  oM  of  whioli  theluU  dfoeto  can  lutnUy  be  lore- 

CMt 

Under  the  name  of  '  Betterment,'  tin  if.crease  of 
value  due  to  nmnicipal  iui  prove  men  uh  m  n-fitricted 
art^ius  (i'.'^.  a  new  ^l^e<'t,  bridge,  or  the  like)  lia-i  in 
America  bo«n  subiocted  to  a  sradDated  tax,  aud 
tliis  proposal  hM  Mw  boon  Utely  bronglit  forwaid 
in  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  nJaehiefs  arising  from  the  aggregation  of 
lai^ge  extente  of  land  in  the  hands  of  one  owner 
have  also  been  the  subject  or  motive  of  legislative 
proposals.  The  statute  ImmIc  contains  one  notable 
elFort  to  retrain  it,  in  the  Thellusson  Act  (q.v.). 
Such  a^'f^ro^'atiiiri  is,  howe vor,  fii?*t«rtHl  hy  t-ntailsand 
by  the  rule  of  priiuugeuiture,  white  tiie  subdivision 
of  land  is  the  result  of  laws  of  succession  whieh 
praaoribe  that  land  shall  be  divided  equally  among 
ebildtott.  That  thia  abotdd  be  done  in  cases  of 
intestacy,  while  the  pareut  is  still  allowed  the 
option  of  bequeathing  the  whole  to  one  son,  would 
be  the  effect  of  merely  abolHiin^'  the  rule  of  jn  iinn- 

Seniture.  But  the  Code  Nai'iilron  niakex  eijnal 
ixision  among  children  a  compulsory  niU'.  Die 
rule  itself  is,  however,  much  older  in  many 
OOttatricfl,  and  in  the  I'mted  Kingdom  ithaaexintm 
fram  time  immeouNial  in  the  Channel  lalande. 
One  evil  whieh  flowi  from  it  is  the  exeenive 
morrrllement,  at  it  is  termecl  In  France,  of 
e«lat*'s  in  lami.  15iit  this  result  partly  attribut- 
aMf  to  (lie  Mvsti'ni  of  !*iilMii\ i(lin<,'  evi  rv  [>aial<! 
portiuii  uf  the  paternal  esUilvs  which  uliviou.-<ly  is 
not  a  necessary  condition.  In  practice  a  restraint 
on  inconvenient  minuteness  of  subdiviaion  is  found 
In  the  habits  of  the  population.  Where  these  tend 
tomuds  emigration  (whtoh  i*  largely  the  case 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  hot  not  tn  Pmnoe)  the 
inheritor  of  a  vf»ry  small  fraction  of  land  nailily 
sells  it  %f>  a  ni'i;;lil>our,  and  Ui«'«  th«  jiiii-o  to  >ift 
himsolf  uj>  in  tiatlc,  or  for  tin*  piiriMise  of  eiiii;,'ra- 
tion.  A  graver  evil  ii»  that  tht;  banie  family  con- 
sequences f«>llow  from  compulsor>'  division  as  were 
shown  by  Bacon  to  attend  entails  on  the  eldest 
son.  Children  are  apt  to  attend  with  impatience 
the  father'e  death,  which  puts  them  in  assure<l 
possession  of  their  natrimony.  and  filial  duty  is 
weakened  by  the  knowledge  that  disobedience 
inMiUes  no  penalty.    A  muldin  has  lj«»en 

hni^'^re.-itfil  -that  cliiMren  shoiiM  linve  aliHoliite  ri^rlit 
to  only  a  portion  ot  the  paternal  (rstau-  (  jlh  is  tin- 
case  in  regard  to  personal  iiri>|>»  riy  in  Sootlarnl 
mder  the  law  of  Legitiin,  q.v.),  but  that  the  parents 
ehonld  have  power  of  bequest  over  the  tenainder. 
To  amst  aggregation  it  baa  also  been  proposed 
tliat  no  owner  of  pnqiertv.  whether  fn  land  or  i>cr- 
sonalty,  should  If  entitled  to  Itoqueafli  nmre  liian 
a  fijtml  amount  to  any  sinirle  imtiv  iiiiml,  tliiMi;,'h 
vvitli  f(i!l  power  to  Ixniu.'.-it  h  tie-  whole  of  llie  estate 
to  »U€h  i>erN0us  as  be  ehtjo-ses,  !«ii1>jw:i  u>  tlie  above 
restriction. 

Land  has  also  been  empl«>|red  in  all  countries 
for  th«  KulMidiary  purpose  of  forming  a  security 
for  debt,  a^  by  mortgage  in  England  or  herit- 
able security  in  Scotland.     Thif*  aim  t<>ndi«  to  | 
uggTe^iatiun.  a-  it  relieves  the  owner  from  the  t 
ne«:esHity  i>f  Milling  a  part  when  in  necti  «if  ready  | 
ca*.li.     |]»ttat«>s  so  hurdeno«l  arc,  however,  little  , 
better  than  leaseholds.    The  owner  U  nfH-ewnrilv 
abevtof  eapital  to  improvs  them,  whu  •  le<l  to  keep 
ttp  the  appeaimnee  of  greater  w«ialth  than  he 
aetnally  possesses.  The  lender  of  the  money  is 
also  a  strict  rre<lifor,  neldom  incline*!  to  grant 
indulgence  in  tinn-,  and  never  to  concede  aiiate- 
mi-tit  iti  unioiint  even  in  Iciil  ^cLsi^rjH.    Tlio  evil  is 
very  ancient  and  very  widely  spread.    It  was  the 
flociripn  of  maaj  ianumetMne  in  Jtome,  and  at 


thiii  day  is  even  more  nrevaleot  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  in  Britain.  Vast  tracts  of  land  in 
eaateni  Bnrope  are  passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
tieasantr)'  into  those  of  money-lemlefs,  and  in 
India  the  same  class  of  s|tcculaton4,  availing  them* 
selves  of  the  strictness  of  Biiilsii  law  for  the 
rec<»verj'  of  debt,  arc  becoming;  a  seonrfje  of  the 
eountrv.  The  .JewisU  h\.\\  nifi  tlie  mi^i'liiei  l>v  the 
laws  against  usury,  and  by  the  law  of  rei^tilution 
at  the  iubilce.  In  1880  the  suggestion  waa 
offered  (Boyd  Kinnear,  PrindpU*  of  Prt/pertij  in 
Land)  to  attack  the  evil  at  its  ntot  by  ueclaring 
that  land  shall  not  Ite  a  subject  of  preferential 
debt,  while  liable  like  all  jiroperty  to  sale  for  pav- 
ment  of  jj;eneriil  delil.  If  siicli  a  rnle  were  eStA\>> 
lislied  no  otie  would  leml  on  land,  ami  the  owner 
who  <le»ire<l  to  raise  money  woiiiil  W-  eompelleil 
to  sell  a  iMirtion.  What  lie  retainetl  Mould  be 
free  from  debt,  wbatapnrehaser  acquirc«l  would  be 
eqoally  free,  and  every  possemor  wonld  be  a  reaU 
instead  of  fietitiotti  owner  of  a  eraalier  bnt  more 
beneficial  est.ate. 

The  enltivation  of  land  may  be  either  by  the 
owner  or  hy  a  tenant.  The  former  is  the  natural, 
and  ahnoist  always  the  most  advantageous  method, 
in  the  interests  of  the  community,  for  it  temb  to 
induce  the  larcest  outlay  on  inqirovements  which 
bring  enhanceu  returns.  The  First  departure  from 
this  idea  takee  the  iom  (unknown  in  Britain* 
hot  common  on  the  Continent,  and  not  infreqnent 
in  the  United  States)  of  cultivation  on  shan's,  or 
vUtairie.  Under  this  arranfiement  the  landlord 
furnislu's  land  ami  }.'t'nerally  s*toek.  the  ifnant 
gives  the  labour,  and  the  pr<Miuce  i»  h\tas&i  in 
certain  pro|)ortions,  fi'equenlly  in  moieties.  It 
involvee  a  close  superintendence  by  the  land- 
owner or  hie  stewam  to  ensure  that  the  stock 
ia  not  made  away  with*  and  that  lua  fmr  shaie  ia 
handed  to  him  either  in  kind  or  in  cash.  The 
next  uta;,'!'  of  the  arraiigfinfut  forms  the  system, 
once  nnivfrsal  in  Scotland,  of  ' -j^rain  rents,'  where 
the  teii  inr  i  in  i  liim!<elf  to  pay  annually  the  value 
of  a  tixe<l  <iuHnlily  of  ditlerenl  species  of  grain 
accordin({  to  the  market  prices  tlien  prevailing, 
these  being  annoally  ascertairic«l  in  Bcotland  by 
the  '  striking  of  the  Fiars'  (q.v.j.  The  laat  stage 
is  the  agrMOMBt  to  pa;^  *  fixed  money  reni 
irrespective  of  cn)ps  or  prices.  It  is  oreferred  by 
tenants  in  times  of  jiro-perity,  as  it  leaves  ihem 
the  whole  lienefit  oi  incifuscd  crops  or  ri«e  in 
[)ric>*s.  '1  he  teiiii  durin;,'  wiiieii  tli"  firiaii'jfinfnt 
c«)ntinues  is  in  foreign  countriej«  very  ^^'eut.Tally 
seven  or  fourteen  years,  in  Scotland  UHually  nine- 
teen ;  while  in  England  it  hat  tn-eu  most  frequently 
only  from  year  to  year,  and  in  Ireland  it  ww  often 
for  lives.  The  last  is  the  wont,  becau««  the  meet 
uncertain  of  all.  Tlie  lease  from  year  to  year  has 
gained  a  sort  of  cxiK»<  tiiiiun  nf  ).cniiaiii  ii.  \  ;  the 
Iea»e  for  fletinite  teriits  emiMev  ilic  i<  nani  to  niake 
p«»iti*e  arrHii;.'>'mi'!iis,  lnil  it  has  tin' <li>H'l\ anta;.'e 
of  <)isp<ivi)|i;  iiin,  to  cuitivHte  te.xs  liberally  as  the 
termin.ti  um  approaches.  To  meet  tbio  the  Airricuh 
tural  Uuldings  Act  entitles  him  to  payment  by  the 
landlord  for  the  nuexhaosted  valne  of  certain  sjieci- 
lie<l  lieneficial  outlays  ma4le  during  his  tenancy. 

In  Ireland  the  majority  of  the  tenants  pnor  to 
I8:i'-'  liri.l  uti'lfr  l.-asi.  ;  foit  after  tliat  <lute  they 
weru  k'raduail  v  couverte«l  into  yearly  tt^niUii».  The 
prevailing  rufe,  however,  was  that  they  continueil 
in  |H>sfe^tJ>ion,  at  »iich  rents  as  they  could  pay,  from 
generathtn  to  generation.  In  "iHGd,  and'subse- 
quontly  in  lt(;u,  1881,  and  1887.  the  legislatare 
introduced  sneeesslve  restraints  on  the  landlord's 
right  of  eviction.  The  position  of  tenant;*  sub- 
senuent  to  the  last. named  statute  i*  hriedy  as 
follows.  I'hcv  all  leilil  in  i">rnianenre,  suhj^H^t  to 
eviction  only  in  the  event  o(  uon  i>a}  metit  of  rent. 
£v«B  if  evieted  on  that  gnmnd  they  may  recover 
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lifter  neitte  ^l^ey  are  entiiknl  although 
evietod,  to  receive  payment  for  any  permanent 
itnprovemeniB  thev  have  made.  They  may  aell  or 
heqneatli  their  ri^^t  of  tenancy  at  pleasure.  TIte 
rent  tixfd  (if  ilie  tenant  dcMres)  hy  the  Land 
Commi-sioners,  aft«r  exaininatinii  l>y  valuers  ;  but 
it  i«  Hulijt'ct  to  icviMinn  every  tifti"*'!!  yi-riis — so, 
however,  tliat  it  in  nut  to  l>e  raised  in  rc^uect  of 
any  iuiprovemcntA  ouidaili  the  interval  by  the  ten- 
ants liariDg  three  veaia  of  low  prioee  (1886-89) 
the  tenant  wae  entitled  to  obtain  a  now  valuation 
and  reduction,  and  all  judicial  rente  were  fnrtlier 
reduced  according?  to  an  ofKcial  scale,  based  on 
current  prices  for  eacli  year.  In  1882  an  ArreArs* 
Act  wiped  out  all  arreare  tlieii  due  by  tenants, 
on  payment  of  only  one  year'H  rent.  In  1S70  the 
*  Bnght  clauses '  granted  advancen  by  the  state  to 
the  extent  of  two-thinls  of  the  price  to  enable 
tenanta  to  porefaaae  the  f ee^imple  of  tbeir  iioldinsa 
fnm  landlorda  who  weie  dispoeed  to  adL  The 
*Aah1mume  Act'  in  \HS5  exU'ndLHl  this  hooo  to  a 
sam  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  price,  and  the 
tenant  payin*;  int<  r(  st  on  tlii-^  al  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  forty-nine  yean*  clears  himself  of  the 
full  amount.  The  amount  to  be  tlm-^  n  h  niced  bv 
the  state  was  at  first  limitetl  to  £o,()(H),ikjo.  In  1888 
£3,000,000  more  were  gran  ted ;  and  these  sums  being 
abeorbed,  a  bill  was  in  the  aeauon  of  1880  intro- 
doeed  into  parliament  extending  tlie  anm  to  ahont 
£.?0,000,000,  under  some  slight  modificationft.  This 
serie.*<  of  enactments  fonns  the  most  remarkable 
ste]i  yet  taken  in  any  country  to  establi.sb  first 
an  inde[M>n<lent  tenantry,  and  secondly  to  convert 
tenancy  into  ownership. 

For  the  laod-tax  imposed  in  Britain  on  land  and 
house-s  for  parpoaee  of  revenue  in  lien  of  the  ancient 
•nheidies,  acntagee,  tallune,  tenths,  and  audi* 
like  occasional  taxes,  see  vALVATTOir.  The  land- 
taxation  and  land  revenue  of  India  are  discnsse<l 
at  p.  11.")  of  thin  vol.  ;  fur  the  pro}M)rti(in  of  the  land- 
tax  to  otiier  sources  of  revemn'  in  various  coiuit ri''-^, 
see  China,  TukKEV,  «&c.  bee  ai.so  the  article-,  in 
thiK  work  on: 

BnUiL 

KeudatiKin. 

O«orge,  Henry, 
Bete. 

Hamwtasd. 

HyiH'thi-c. 
l^!»iiir. 
Miirliiuiin. 

The  following  work*  may  he  oon«nlt«4l :  Von  Manrer, 
OnekiehU  der  Afiirkm-  Verfiwuwj  in  Ik nt»rhland  ( 1H.V5>, 
•ad  other  works;  N«.sg«;,  Uther  die  mtttcUilUrlirhe  F<:Ut- 

Smtintekaft  in  EnijUtnd  ( ;  i  ng.  traa».  1M71 ) ; 
kvelejre,  Primititt  Fropfrty  (Kiig.  tnuu.  IMT^i ;  Maine, 
VUloffe  Commnnitir*  (1871);  Seebohm,  Tht  Entjluh 
ViUaiK  Communily  (188:)):  the  'Cobdeii  Club  EsuyB,' 
SuttriM  of  Laiui  Tenure  ( 1870 ;  new  ed.  1881 ) ;  Brodrick, 
Emili^h  Land  and  Land  Law$  (1880);  Wallaoe,  Lamt 
XftttiomMtationilSSZ) ;  Prothcro.  The  Pionrrr*  and  Pr<h 
9rt$$  of  Snptiah  Fartnin(f  ( 1888) ;  the  prevent  writer's 
Frima&k*  of  PnpeHp  in  Lami  I  IKHCt ) ;  R.  M.  Uamier, 
2%e  JfiVtM  Landed  JnUrut  (18i)2);  Sliaw  Lefevre, 
Agrmrkm  Ttmmm  (1889);  Sir  F.  FoUoak,  Vu  Land 
X«m(M8Ss  amred.  18W). 
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AKTicultnra. 
Allotiiicuta. 
OapitaL 
CninmoM. 
Oominuniank 
Conveyancing 
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RonL 
.Sale. 

SoclSllH. 
Teinda. 

TpDiira. 
Tithe. 

V )  I  is^  ConuBUiltiw. 

Wii.te"  * 

Will. 


Land  LeaCBe*  in  Ireland,  founded  by  Davitt 
(q.v.)  in  1879,  to  purchase  laud  for  the  tenants,  and 
•nppteased  in  1881  as  HlegaL  See  Ireland. 

Landlord  and  Tenaot*  Primitive  custom 
often  reoovntsed  two  claiwes  of  tenants — thoee 
having  ftxM  rightl,  who  were  in  some  sort  owners 
or  part  owaere,  and  thoee  who  derived  their  ri«^t« 
from  the  grant  or  contract  of  a  superior.  The 
Ikitisb  authorities  in  India  have  Iteeii  ci.in|>i  lled 
to  take  note  of  these  primitive  forms  of  tenure ; 
iu  BoBgal  and  elaewhere  tenancgr  lawa  hava  been 


naasod  for  the  protection  of  cultivating  oecnpien. 
In  the  Itoman  law  tenancy  appears  in  two  forma. 
Location  is  an  agreement  of  letting  and  hiring; 
the righU  of  the  partiee  are  derivealroin the oon- 
traet  oetween  them.  EmphyteH*i$  is  tenure  in 
peqietnity,  or  for  a  long  tenn,  at  a  fixed  rent. 
Feudalism,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  lias  shown,  combines 
Roman  ideas  with  primitive  custom.  The  duminut 
of  Homan  law  is  a  private  person  ;  the  donunut  of 
feudal  law  is  thejpolitieal  Miperlor  of  whom  laad 
is  held.  By  the  English  common  law,  whkh  was 
formed  under  feadai  influeneee,  the  damMwm  of 
all  lands  was  vested  in  the  kiii<:  ns  lord  paramoaBt| 
so  that  even  a  freeholder,  hnlilm;^  to  himself  and 
his  beins  for  ever,  i.s  technically  d(»seril»e«l  ok  a 
tenant  in  fce-f>inii>le.  When  the  freeholder  makes 
a  fnniKil  lease  of  his  land,  the  lessee  on  enterin;.; 
acquires  a  limited  interest  which  is  luot'^  tod  by 
rules  of  common  and  atatata  law.  .\  in*  le  con« 
tract  or  agreement  for  a  laase.  not  embodied  in  a 
formal  conveyance,  creates  tfgnts  as  between  the 
parties,  but  it  gives  no  interest  in  the  land  at 
common  law.  E<]nlty,  however,  eompd.s  the  lessor 
to  fulfil  his  contract  liv  cM-cntin;,'  u  furtnal  lease. 
A  formal  lease  must  Ik-  made  by  detni,  unless*  it  l>e 
&  lease  for  three  yenrs  or  less  at  a  rent  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  unproved  value.  An  agreement 
for  a  lease  must  be  proved  by  writing;  and  the 
Stamp  Aflfc  requires  tnafe  it  should  be  stanped  as 
if  it  were  a  lease.  A  tenant  who  has  no  tonnal 
leaj«e  or  written  ap-eenient  to  show  i.<»,  in  strict 
the<»ry,  only  a  tenant  at  will ;  but  if  his  landlord 
ae<'e]>tfl  rent  from  him  he  is  entitled  t<i  a  rexs<in- 
able  notice  to  quit.  The  English  eourt«  bebl  lon^ 
ago  that  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  was  entitled 
to  six  montlw'  notice,  terminating  with  a  year  ot 
the  tenancy,  and  the  Agricult^iiul  Holdings  Act 
reottires  twdvo  months*  notice  in  the  ease  m  agri- 
cultural tenants. 

Uniler  a  lease  or  a;rrfeinent,  pf>ss''ssi(iit  is  trans- 
ferred to  tlx-  ii  ii:uit  (iui  iii;_' the  term  a;,'r<'<Hi.  There 
is,  ciM  tin-  iiinilloid  s  part,  no  inipli<'d  warranty  as 
to  the  slate  oi  the  premis«?.H,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  fnrnisli)'d  liouse.  A  person  wlio  lets  a  house 
furnished  is  taken  to  warrant  that  it  is  in  a  habit- 
able  state.  The  landlord  nsaally  reserves  the  right 
to  re-enter  and  put  an  end  to  the  tenamy  in  ease 
of  non  ■  (lay ment  of  rent  or  other  breach  of  covenant : 
but  he  ts  not  nn-w  |w'nnitt<><l  to  take  fnll  ail\ ant.TL'e 
of  sticb  Htiimlatuins  in  ea.se«  where  the  tenant  U 
prejjared  to  make  peeuniarj'  comiiensation  for  his 
default.  iient  in  arrear  may  Ik;  recovcretl  l>y 
action,  and  also  bv  the  landlord's  ertecial  remedy. 
Distress  (q.v.).  1^  a  tenant  frandulently  removes 
his  go«Mls  in  order  to  avoid  a  distress,  the  landlord 
may,  within  thirty  days,  seize  and  sell  such  goods 
wherever  found,  unless  they  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  nhom't  Jiife  purcba.ser  for  value,  Thet^'nunt 
has  a  ri;,'ht  to  as-^ij^n  his*  iIltere^t,  or  to  sublet  :  bm 
this  ii;_'lit  is,  in  practice,  restricttni  by  pn-vulin^ 
that  the  tenant  shall  nut  assign  or  ^uldet  without 
his  landlord's  eonsent.  An  agricoItunU  tenant  had 
a  common-law  right  to  emblements— Le.  he  might 
reap  the  crop  he  ami  sown,  even  if  ids  term  expired 
l>efore  harvest ;  and  now  an  Act  of  1851  enables  a 
tenant  to  kee])  pos.session  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
though  the  interest  of  the  j>er8on  under  wbimi  lie 
holds  may  have  expired.  Extensive  isiw.  rs  of  li  .'v-- 
ing  have  l>een  ^iven  t<i  tenants  for  lile  ami  ottii  r 
limited  owners  of  settletl  land.  In  tracing  the 
changes  made  by  statute  in  the  law  of  lanokvi 
and  tenant,  we  obeerve  that  feudal  and  cnstomaix 
ideas  have  been  ^ving  way  belonB  tiie  applicaden 
of  commercial  principles.  So  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  the  results  of  the  change  have  l«een 
L'iMsl  on  the  whole.  Ijuidlords  and  farmers  have 
heen  encouraged  hv  the  contract  system  to  ioveat 
large  sums  in  buildings,  dndnagCb      i  and  a 
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large  amount  of  fo<Ml  is  thus  raised  with  a  coni- 

ftarativcly  Hinall  expendituro  of  labour.  In  Ire- 
an(i  the' £ui;Iush  s\>t«ni  has  been  widely  intro- 
duced :  hut  tne  {MraMiint  fnriiiere  have  alwayn  clung 
to  primitive  ideas  and  customary  riKht«.  They 
regard  themnelvefl  as  ownens  of  the  land,  iinbjoct 
to  a  tribute  rent,  and  they  think  it  unjuKt  that 
rent  xhuuld  be  raiiicd  by  competition.  See  Land 
Law-s. 

For  the  EngUiih  Uw  of  landlord  and  tenant,  wa  the 
itandftrd  work  uf  WoodfuU ;  Irish  lei;isUtion  on  thia 
lutiicxt  >8  expounded  in  Kochv  ftnd  Kcanicn's  Iriih  Laiul 
Code,  See  mlno  the  ICcport  of  the  Duke  of  iUohiiiond's 
Coiiuuiiiaion,  preM-nted  in  18t<2. 

.  In  tlie  law  of  Scotland  a  lease  a.<wnmefl  the  form 
of  a  contract,  binding  on  the  itartiea ;  and  by  a 
ntatute  of  1449  lcaf«ef»  were  matte  binding  on  Mn- 

irulnr  Hacoefutors — Le.  on  thnne  who  may  purchase 
rom  the  lewor.  If  the  lease  l»e  for  more  tlian  a 
year  it  must  be  in  writing,  the  term  and  the  rent 
Rhould  Ite  Hpecifie<l,  and  iMtssex-Hjon  muHt  l)e  taken 
by  the  tenant.  A  written  obligation  to  grant  a 
leaMi  is  equivalent  to  a  lease ;  and  an  agreement 
for  a  lease  must  bo  Rtam|HHl  as  a  lease.  When  the 
term  of  a  lea.se  has  expire<I  it  may  be  continued 
from  year  to  year  by  'tacit  relocation.'  The 
remedies  given  to  a  landloni  in  respect  of  rent 
have  lioen  ret.lricte«l  by  an  Act  of  1880,  which 
altolinhes  the  right  of  hy|)othec  in  respect  of  any 
land,  excetMling  two  acre>«,  let  for  agriculture  or 
pasture.  It  hais  long  been  the  practice  of  Scotch 
pn)prietors  to  grant  farming  leases  for  nineteen 
years.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  is 
designed  to  give  adequate  security  lor  tenants'  capi- 
tal investeu  in  improvements ;  and  the  Cniftors' 
Iloldinpt  Act,  1886,  has  ctmferred  on  small  tenants 
in  Higliland  com  tics  rights  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  '  three  Fs,'  as  understood  in  Ireland. 

8««  Huntt^T  on  Liuidlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Kicliiiiuiid  CouimiMion  (1882)  and  the  Cruften 
CoinmiaMiun  ( 1884 ). 

In  the  United  States  the  law  of  Louisiana  is 
b«uie(i  on  the  civil  law ;  in  all  the  other  states 
English  principles  seem  to  have  l>een  adopte<l. 
Distre»s  has  been  alN)U»hed  in  some  states,  but 
the  landhinl  s  remedy  is  practically  preserve*!  to 
him  by  the  law  of  liens  and  attachments.  In  case 
of  non-payment  of  rent  the  landloni  may  enter 
and  disiioNsesH  the  tenant,  on  giving  him  the  notice 
reqnire*!  by  law  (see  Stimwm's  Amtriean  Statute 
Laic).  Commercial  principles  have  been  more 
rigon>n»«ly  npplie<l  to  land  in  Anierica  than  they 
are  in  England  or  Ireland  ;  no  s|>ecial  protection  or 
favour  has  l>een  extendeil  to  agricultural  tenants. 

Landon«  I^i-rriTiA  Kmzahetii,  wa<«  iMim  in 

Chelsea,  .August  14,  iHttt.  At  an  oHrly  a^e  she 
contribut4'd  short  p<HMns  to  the  I.ittmry  (inzrtte. 
Between  the  years  18*24  and  18.'i8  she  publiMie*! 
several  volumes  of  poems,  an«l  three  novels,  l)e<>ides 
contributing  to  *  AniiiiulH,'  the  AVir  Miinthly  Mitqa- 
rin<,  and  the  Litrrary  (iazftte.  In  1H38  she  marrietl 
Mr  Maclean,  tlie  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Cattle, 
and  went  out  there  with  her  husband  at  once. 
Two  months  after  her  arrival  she  dieii  sudd<*nlv 
from  having  taken  an  overdose  of  i>niR>*ic  aciJ, 
which  she  had  lieen  in  the  habit  nt  using  as  a 
reme<ly  for  opasmodic  affections  to  which  she  was 
subject.  Her  poems  and  novel;*,  written  under 
the  initials  *  L.  E.  L.,' show  p-nius,  and  were  in 
their  day  exeeolingly  isipular.  Si-e  Life  and 
Literary  Heinains,  by  Laiiian  Blanchanl  (1841). 

Landor*  Walter  SvvA<iE.  was  bom  at  War- 
wick, .'iOth  .)anuar>-  ITT.'>.  He  wn."i  the  eldest  win 
hv  a  second  maniage  of  Hr  Landor,  a  ine<Iifftl  prac- 
titioner in  that  town.  His  mother  was  Kliza)M>tli 
Savage,  of  a  well-known  Warwickshire  family. 
At  tlie        of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Kugby  School, 


from  which  he  was  ex|ielle<l  for  insubordination. 
After  two  years  sjient  with  a  private  tutor,  Landor, 
now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  cntcre<l  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  At  the  university  he  gave  further  proof 
of  his  impracticable  temper— jtursuing  his  own 
independent  course  of  study,  and  Haunting  his 
political  opinions  so  ostentatiously  as  to  gain  for 
liimself  the  name  of  'mad  Jacobin.'  For  hring  a 
gun  into  the  room  of  a  Torj*  undergraduate,  and 
al>s4>lutely  refusing  to  make  any  statement  to  the 
president,  he  was  rusticated  in  1704.  Ho  pub- 
lisheil  a  volume  of  J'ormjt  in  179.>.  Ketuniing 
home,  he  shortly  afterwanls  quarrelleil  with  his 
father,  and  left  tlie  house  'for  ever.'  A  rec«mcilia- 
tion  having  l>een  effected,  Landor  retiretl  t«)  S<nith 
Wales  on  an  allowance  of  £150  a  year,  with  the 
lilierty  to  live  as  he  ]dease«l.  As  the  result  of  a 
diligent  study  of  Milton  and  Pindar  he  published 
his  Geltir  in  1798.  The  poem  found  a  few  ardent 
admirers,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  lifehmg 
friendship  with  Southey  ;  but  it  faile^l,  as  it  has 
done  ever  since,  to  hnd  acceptance  with  the 
majority  of  those  interej<tetl  in  isieirv. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1805  landor  settled 
in  Bath,  where  his  stvie  of  living  went  Ijevond  even 
his  now  considerable  income.  In  1808,  with  a  band 
of  volunteers  raise*!  at  his  own  exjiense,  he  went 
to  Spain  to  asKist  in  the  emancipation  of  tliat 
country  from  the  yoke  of  Na]>oleon  lioimparte. 
Tlie  following  year  lie  iiurcliase<!  the  estate  of 
Llanthony  in  S4Hith  Wales,  where  he  mainly  lived 
till  1814.*  landor  had  Isiuglit  the  estate  with  the 
intention  of  doing  all  in  his  itower  for  tlie  goisl  of 
his  tenants  and  the  neiglilNiurliood  in  general. 
Before  long,  however,  he  qnarndle<l  all  round  with 
his  neighlsmrs  and  bis  tenantry  alike,  and  ndminis- 
tereil  his  affairs  with  so  little  judgment  that  niin 
stared  him  in  the  face.  In  1811  he  Idu!  married 
Miss  Thuillier,  a  step  he  took  in  the  true  Landorian 
manner,  after  a  casual  meeting  with  the  lady  at 
a  liall.  The  union  itnived  an  il!-a»»>ort4*il  one, 
and  in  1814  he  quitte<i  her  and  crfiRse<l  to  France. 
Throughout  all  his  domestic  troubles  Landor, 
who  had  in  singular  degree  the  faculty  of  for- 
getting the  actual  cares  of  life,  hiwl  never  ceased 
to  occupy  himself  with  literature.  The  most 
notable  nnxluction  of  thia  i)eri«sl  is  his  tragedy  of 
Count  Julian,  which  I>e  Qniiicey  has  pmise<l  in 
the  stmnj^est  teniis,  but  wliicli  the  niaiority  even 
of  Landor  8  ailmirers  find  defective  in  all  the  quali- 
ties indis{»en8able  to  a  successful  drama. 

After  a  sliort  sojourn  in  Tours  landor,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  who  ha«!  ngoinw!  liiin,  pro- 
cee<!ed  to  Italy,  where,  living  in  succes-,i<jn  at 
Conio,  I'isa,  and  Florence,  he  remainetl  till  l!S.V>, 
with  the  excei>tion  of  a  short  visit  to  Eii;,'lnnd.  To 
this  tierits!  Ijelongs  tlic  Is-st  known  of  all  liis  works, 
the  Imaijinary  itmrrriuitiitns,  a  first  instalment  of 
which  was  published  in  England  in  18.31.  A  second 
quarrel  witn  his  wife  in  led  to  las  return  to 

England,  where  he  settle*!  in  Bath  till  INVS.  Dur- 
ing these  years  Landor  wrote  much  in  prose  and 
verse.  As  the  most  solid  cmtributions  to  his  fame 
should  l»e  s|iecially  mentiono!  the  KxamiHalinn 
of  Shilcytrare  (iX'M),  tlie  Prntamcron  (18.17), 
terirlta  ami  Asjtasiay  and  his  HdUnict.  The 
writing  of  Latin  verse  had  from  Landor'a  youth 
Ikh'ii  one  of  his  serimi-*  isvupations,  an«l  in  1847 
he  publishetl  a  c<dlection  of  his  Latin  immmiis  under 
the  title  of  Pitrmata  ft  Insrrifttiuurs.  In  IH-IS  an 
unhappy  scandal  (see  />/•«  Slicla  Fatjotat,  by  W. 
S.  Landor  I,  which  involved  him  in  an  action 
for  liU>l,  a;;ain  forced  him  to  make  his  home  in 
Itiily.  After  an  iiMHUciM-ssful  attempt  to  live 
with  his  family  in  Florence,  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  friends,  chief  anioag  whom  was 
Itrowning,  he  took  nsmis  by  himaell  in  t'l  it  ■  ''v. 
Here,   with  health  and  facultiw  to  \\  ul 
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vnm  fUim,  ntited  hj  mm  who  haxB  rinee  beeome 
hm&m  im  litentvi*  and  aft,  Undor  Hf«d  tfll  his 
Heath  on  ITch  Septembef  1864.  •flndnooallj  conpos- 

ia;:  U)  the  li^t  lioth  in  pm«e  and  rente. 

Bv  hi*  «in;,njlarly  irii[x»-iii;;  [>cTW)naI  appearance, 
hi*  rniperioiis  will,  an-l  lii^-  riia.'»."ive  int»'lii>:f'nce.  thi* 
'  anAUivlaahle  oi'l  i^inian.'  a>>  Carlyle  called 
was  one  ci  the  mont  original  fiKores  antong  hia  cun- 
taaipofatiea  A  brief  ttieotd  of  Xaodor's  life  perhafM 
ndolj  BDiphatiiw  the  leant  attiactiva  aqiaetof  hi« 
charader.  Irratioiial  ia  the  bigfaevt  decree  in  the 
airenday  conduct  of  life,  he  vet  inspirea  afTection 
and  (^t^-ru  in  ruen  uh<»u-  opiniooH  cannot  l>e  dis- 
regrarde«L  Sontli^y  and  Francis  ami  JuHua  Hare 
were  hw  friends  of  rnanv  vearn'  Mtandin;;,  and  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  iiin  life,  .lolm  Kor^ter  (afterward*  his 
biogr^therl,  Charles  Dickens,  and  otliere  all  tei«tify 
to  the  e»»ential  nohility  of  his  character.  By  a 
aamnr  cii«le  of  a«lmuen  Lander  is  naked  with 
the  ffimt  names  ef  Bacllsh  Hteratara  In  the 
»ctilptiire>»'ine  severity  of  his  verse  they  find  a 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  fin«<t  work  of  the 
aocientH.  His  prrwe  tliey  place  even  lii;;her  tlian 
hifl  ver»e,  aK»eritng  that  a  judicious  election  from 
the  Imajitutrt/  ContY.rs'ition.i  would  Ije  '  one  of  the 
most  bttiiotiful  books  in  the  langnai^— that  is  to 
aqTt  in  the  world.'  For  the  majoritv  even  ef  oUti- 
niad  laaden,  however,  Landor  holds  by  no  nwan.s 
so  sa]n«ne  a  place  either  as  a  poet  or  writer  of 

1iro»«' ;  and  the  very  fiulxirdin  ife  j>l;ic''  a^Jiitrned  to 
liiii  in  every  history  of  lit^Tatuic  i-lcaily  marks 
^vlll•r"  he  Htanil^*  in  the  a},'nret,';itc  ciiinion  of  lii.s 
countr^nien.  While  it  in  a<liiiitte<l  iiiat  there  are 
'shining  elevations'  in  all  liU  work,  the  general 
impresnon  see  ma  to  be  that  his  form^  alike  in  hia 
preee  and  vene,  is  essentially  artificial  ami  facti- 
tioas,  and  that  the  sabject-matter  of  Iwth  is  Ians'r>Iy 
vitiated  by  the  same  irrationality  which  displayeii 
it-f!f  -<(  ;^'i<it<-^'jii<'ly  at  cvry  pcnod  of  his  life. 

•St-ti  For-UT,  Liff  and  WitLj  <./  Wtdtrr  finmot  lyimlor; 
Sidney  L'olvin,  L'ttulor  ('  Knghih  Men  of  Letters'  series); 
Mm  Lynn  Lintun,  J{>  mmi'-',  „'■' »  nf  H'aiUr  Snvw)e 
Laii'l'ir  i  FriUtr$  .Voyjn  :ini ,  .lily  !s7i'i ;  Lord  Houiijhton, 
.\/  i>fi"n'"/th» :  .Sti'iilK  n,  J/ouri    in  a   Lihmrti ; 

^wiiihume,  Mine'lliiniet ;  Mr  F^iythDrn,  in  BUak  Houtr, 
Mnbod»e<i^L>ickeM'i  impceuuuu  of  Laador  'witii  hia 

LandralL  See  Corn  crakk. 

fiUMillirrg.  »  town  in  the  Pnuaiaa  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Warthe,  W  miles  by  rail 

NNK.  of  IV'ifin.  Iti»  industrial  et<tabliHhinenLs 
include  Hnwniills,  machine- workx,  breweries,  din- 
tilleriefi,  &:c. ;  tlicro  in  a  lur^'o  trade  in  thnlier. 
Pop.  ( 1885  )  24.8'W  ;  ( l8'Jo)  30,483. 

LandsM>4ipe-ieardeiiliis  de«b  with  the  din 

poftition  of  ;,'r>iurid,  water,  bnildinp*.  trees  and 
other  plaiil-s  \vlucli  ;;o  to  the  composition  of  verdant 
laii'l.Ta|K;.  Sucli  in  a  hroad  M-ntie  i«  the  dctiiiition 
of  the  art ;  fur  il  may  be  employed  ^l  create  a 
Ijeautiful  and  harmonioos  scene  where  only  nature 
in  barren  wildneas  reigned  ttefore,  or  to  merely 
improve  and  adapt  existing  natnml  l>eauties  and 
raaonroes  to  the  requirements  of  taste  and  conveni 
enee.  Landncape-inutlening  has  been  praetlHol 
from  the  earlicni  dawn  of  civilij<ation,  Imt  littl*M»f  .a 
reliahio  kind  is  known  of  tiw  wtyle  or  fcatiircs  of 
the  pirdensof  tlift.leM>*,  tlic  rincnicians,  Assyrians, 
or  even  tiiono  of  the  ancient  <  Ireeks.  All  that  we 
learn  from  (Injek  writers  reHjiectini}  the  character 
of  their  ^ardenff  is  that  they  alforded  shade,  oool> 
ncm,  rv\>m(i,  freshness,  and  fm<;rance.  The  Greeks 
cultivated  tlie  sifter  art  of  architectnre  so  well  as 
somewhat  to  neglect  pardeninj; :  hence  Lord  Bacon's 
remark  in  hin  K^^.n/ mt  (innlina,  that  'when  aires 
;jTOw  to  civility  ami  eli';j.ince,  nien  come  to  Iniiid 
.'•lately  r<'MiiiiM-  than  t<<  ;.'ai>li>n  fiadtyt' as  if  garden- 
ing were  the  greater  iwrtectiun. 


The  Romans  introduced  iamWap^gmwiiwwug 
hito  Britain;  bat  the  art  waa  kat  when  tfaa 
country  abandoned  tliem  to  the  g^T*?^,. 
As,  however,  it  luu)  meantime  been  fostered  in 

France,  it  was  prol«ably  reintmrlace*!  by  the 
Normans.  Henrj'  I.,  acconiin;:  to  Henry  of  Hnnl- 
inpion  (Hist.  lib.  vii  \  ha^l  a  [  irk  hiibitationrm 
ferarum )  at  Woodstock,  and  it  i»  conjectured  that 
this  park  may  liave  sarroonded  a  magnificent 
Roman  villa,  the  rains  of  which-  eovedng  ahont  8 
acres  in  extent— wero  diseoverod  on  theBlenbena 
estates  eariy  in  the  19th  centurr.  If  the 
tore  is  well  founded,  Blenheim 'may  be  n^  trdfil 
&»  the  niof^t  ancient  Mte  as  well  .-v-*  tlie  ^'ru:i<u-t 
example  of  iand»icatie-^nlenin^' in  llritain— a*  c«>id- 
in>:  to  many,  it  i»^  tne  grandest  in  Kurope.  William 
Kent  (16f»+-lT48)  and  l^celot  Brown  (17I5-83), 
l>etter  known  as  'Capability  Brown,'  may  he  con- 
sidered as  Uie  Idandeia  of  modem  English  Und* 
scape  gardening.  8ae  worka  bgr  Lomob  (18S2), 
Repton  (1840),  F.  B.  EUiott  (I878K  Md  H.  K 
Milner  (1890). 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  an  Engliak 
animal -painter,  son  of  tiie  encraver  John  Ljui<£e«r, 
A.E.RA.  (1761-185SK  was  l«om  in  Loudon,  9th 
March  \9K&.  He  was  carefully  trained  br  his 
father  to  sketch  animals  from  life,  and  be;;an 
fxliihitinfj  at  the  Hoyal  Academy  when  tu;]y  thir- 
teen ;  but  tlie  tir^t  work  that  broujjht  liini  proriii- 
nentlv  before  tiie  public  wa-s  '  Figlitinj:  l>o<,'s  ^et- 
tinp  \Vind,'  exhil.ited  in  1818.  Down  to  about 
I8i^  be  wa>  (Mill tent  to  reproduce  the  natural 
expression  and  character  of  animals ;  after  thnt 
date  his  airfmal  pieces  are  generally  made  sub* 
servient  to  some  sentiment  or  itiea,  without,  how- 
ever, lo«<ing  their  correctness  and  force  of  drangfats- 
iiiaiihhip.  I)op»  and  de«'r  were  lii-*  favnurito  aii'l 
l«->t  svilijpctH;  the  .«icene  of  several  line  iticture>  is 
laid  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  he  tirst 
visited  in  1824.  In  I8*26he  wa«electe<lan  .-V.R.A-.in 
1830  an  RA.,  and  in  1850  was  kniixhted.  Among 
his  most  eelelirated  pictures  are  *  The  Cat's  Paw? 
'The  niidt  Whisky  still.'  'High  life  and  Low 
Life.'  'King  Charles  Spaniels,'  'Jack  in  Office.' 
*Su«penw,'  '  Bolton  Abbey,'  '  Hiphland  Shepherd's 
Chief  M(  mrner,' *  Dignity  and  Impudence, "  'Peace 
and  War,"  '  l^iyinpdown  the  Law,'  '  The  (  h.allenj.'e,' 
'The  Sanctuary,'  '.Monarch  of  tbetJlen."  '  Stap  at 
liay,'  'The  liandom  Shot,'  'Night  ami  Morning,' 
'The  Children  of  the  Mist.'  •  Deer  stalking.'  '  Flood 
in  the  Hi^lands,'  '  .Man  PropoaeB.  but  God  dia- 
jMwes.'  and  *Swanntry  invaded  by  Sea-eagiea.* 
The  bronze  lions  at  the  f<Mit  of  Nelson's  Monument 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  L4)ndon,  weie  miMielled  by 
iiini.  Laiiilt*eer  was  eleet<'il  |ii I'siih-nt  nt  the  Koval 
Academy  in  1866,  but  declined  the  honour,  the 
last  dozen  years  of  his  life  were  clouded  by  much 
mental  snffering,  and  he  die<l  Uct^iljer  1*,  18T3L 
He  is  bnried  in  at  Paul's.  Most  of  Landaeer^a  hail 
pictures  ara  wall  known  from  the  ezceileni  aagmv* 
ingf<  of  them  done  his  etder  brother  Thohas 
(ITJHj  18H0).  Another  brother.  Chakles  {  1T*»»- 
1><7!*  I,  wa.H  a  painter  of  historical  wi-iii-s  and  figure 
^iihj'  c!-^.  Sf  e  Sir  EdiriH  II.  Lanrf.i*er,  hj  K  Gi> 
Stephens  { '  (ireat  Artists '  series,  1880). 

Land's  End.  See  Cosinr  all. 

Llll1<!.shllt«  a  pictureM]ue  town  of  I'[i|>er 
Bavaria,  on  the  Isar.  44  miles  hy  rail  NE.  of 
Munich.  t>f  its  eleven  churches,  St  Martin's  ( 1477) 
has  a  steeple  436  feet  high.  The  casUe  of  Trans* 
nitz  (e.  1^)  was  partially  reatored  in  1872-74 
Landshut  has  several  breweries,  maaofeietories  of 
tobacco,  wagons,  hntf*,  and  an  active  trade 
in  corn.  The  Doniiniraii  monaster^'  (1271)  was 
the  seat  of  the  ntiiven-ity,  reniovotf  hither  from 
liigolstjuk  in  1S(»(».  and  transferred  to  Miinioh  in 
182&   During  the  Tliirty  Yean'  War  and  the  war 
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of  the  Austrian  BncoeasiQin'LandBhut  was  »eveml 
times  captured ;  and  here  on  16lh  April  1809  the 
Anstrians  drove  back  the  Bavarians,  bot  were  in 
turn  defeated  by  Napoleon  five  days  later.  Pop. 
(1876)  14,780;  (1885)  17.873.  See  works  by 
Wiesend  ( 1858-78)  and  Kalcher  ( 1887). 

Landskneeht*  See  FRES-LAjicss. 

Landskrona.  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  •Unds  on 

the  Sonnd,  16  miles  NMv  fr»in  (^)]>onhagen.  It 

ban  a  pood  ImrlKJur,  carries  on  su^'fir  rcflnlnff,  ship- 
Iniililiiii;,  lui'l  the  inaimfacture  i>f  toWci-o  iitnl 
leather,  exjwrt-s  considerable  corn  and  butler,  and 
Imports  raw  sii;,'ar,  coal,  and  grain.  Pop.  (1875) 
9084;  {\HM)  r2.d33.  The  town  was  a  fortrew 
down  to  1870.  Opposite  LnndHkrona  in  the  Sound 
liea  the  iaUmd  <»  Uvem,  on  which  Tyeho  BahA 
tniilt  Hi  obeenratory  of  Oranienborg. 

LandiilipSt  large  portions  i>t  IhikI  wliicli  fiotn 
some  cause  have  become  detached  from  tlicir 
original  poiltlon.  md  did  down  to  a  lower  level. 
Tbqr  >n  eapwinliy  eearaMn  in  voleanio  diHtrict«, 
where  the  trembling  of  the  earth  that  frequently 
necompanioH  the  eruiition  of  a  volcano  in  sufficient 
to  split  oil  hirtje  jMirtions  of  inoantains,  which  »Ii<lc 
down  i<»  the  plainM  beh»w.  Water,  however,  i»  the 
chief  agent  in  pnnlucing  landHlips.  It  operates  in 
various  ways.  The  moHt  common  method  is  when 
water  insinuates  it«olf  into  minute  cracks,  which 
are  widened  and  deepened  by  its  freezing  in  winter. 
Wlien  the  fiaamre  oecomM  nifieiently  deep,  on 
the  melting  of  the  lee  a  roek-fUl  or  landslip  is 
jirodnced.  .Sometimea,  when  the  strata  arc  very 
much  inclined,  and  rflst  on  an  iniporuieable  hcd 
like  clay,  the  wati-r  wliirli  iifn  olnfeH  down  tlir<)Uf;h 
the  more  i>oroua  ruckB  atx>ve  softens  the  clay, 
which  become8  nlippeiy,  whereupon  the  ouperiii- 
oumbent  mass  slides  over  it  to  n  lower  leveL  This 
toolc  place  on  a  large  scale  in  Donettbixe  betweoA 
IjOM  and  Axminaler  in  18S0,  an  nnnsually  wet 
•eaion  t  a  maM  of  dmlk  and  ereensand  here  slid 
over  the  slinjterj'  purface  of  a  irf»d  of  lia-ssic  day 
down  into  the  sea.  Of  a  like  kind  were  the  xli|>  of 
the  Ho^tiljer;;,  in  Swii,^t'ilaii<i,  in  ISOfi  (  »e>>  tnii.n  mm, 
and  that  which  overwlieiiucii  the  village  of  Elm, 
in  Olarus  in  September  1881,  when  about  200  lives 
were  lost.  Another  notable  londslipwas  that  of 
the  Bocca  di  Brenta  in  south-west  Tyrol  in  the 
year  foilowing;  and  at  Zug  in  1887  a  landi«lip 
carried  twenty-seven  houses,  with  eleven  itennms, 
into  tlip  lake,  LandHlips  of  a  diUerent  kind 
have  been  iirmlnced  in  ix'at-inoMHpj*,  which.  Ik?- 
oniing  by  li<  avy  rainn  tlmrouglily  fattirateil  with 
water,  have  bur^t  their  natural  boundaries  and 
discharged  themselves  on  a  lower  level.  The 
most  remarkable  ease  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the 
Sol  way  MnsH,  which  in  1772,  owing  to  rains, 
mireaa  itself  in  a  deluge  of  black  mud  over 
400  acres  of  cultivated  fields.  In  1880  a  nu>st 
destructive  landslip  «)ccurred  at  Naini  ThI,  a 
health  rewrt  on  the  southern  t<l<>i>e*  of  the  Hitna- 
layas.  The  town  was  partly  Iniilt  on  a  j.'rent  slop- 
ing terrace  of  shaly  depotit  overhanging  the  lake, 
nnd  Mm  becoming  saturated  with  the  heavy 
Mttamn  nirn^  it  Bnodenly  slipped  forward,  boiying 
many  lienw  In  Ita  debm.  Forty  EnropeMn  mm 
from  IW  tu  '2<X^  ii.itivi  >(  lo-t  tlieir  lives. 

Laod'MiirveyinK.  See  si  hvevino. 

LandwdV  {'Land  defence  '),  a  military'  force 
la  the  Gemui  and  Aoatrian  empires,  f onning  an 
«nny  leeerve,  bnt  not  always  retained  nnder  arma. 

Its  meml>ers,  althonj;!!  care  is  taken  that  they  are 
mflldently  oxerci-ed,  sjx-nd  moat  of  their  time  in 
civil  pnrMiitH  <iiiiiii^'  iwaee,  and  are  called  out  fnr 
niilitar}'  M»»rv  irc  only  in  times  of  war  or  of  com- 
motion. (Diirin;;  the  agrarian  disturbances  in 
Galida  in  1890  tlie  lAadwehr  was  employed  for  the 
tat  ttoM  i^aiait  tin  peaaaat  labour  movaneat) 


The  PruKjian  sj^stem  of  land-defence  wai*  called 
into  exiatenoe  m  1813,  when  the  Landwehr  wae 
organised  aeeording  to  Schamhorst's  plan.  At 
iii-st  it  was  designed  solely  as  a  land-defence, 

properly  so  called,  and  not,  what  is  now  the  c«*e, 
an  an  integral  part  of  the  re;,'ular  army.  Every 
German  cai)able  of  beurin};  arm.s,  after  .nei  ving  in 
the  standing  army  for  seven  year><,  now  has  to 
enter  the  Landwehr,  an<l  remain  in  it  for  other  five 
veant.  In  exceptional  cu.'ses  the  Landwehr  may 
be  filled  up  from  the  Landsturm,  which  is  not 
reckoned  piurt  of  the  army,  and  is  called  ont  only 
in  the  event  of  invasion ;  in  both  Germany  and 
Austria  it  unibracee  men  up  to  the  age  of  forty- 
two  (in  Au.stria,  for  retired  offi<  ri--,  till  >i\ty  1.  For 
the  period  of  service  in  the  Auittrian  LauUwelir, 
aee  ABMY,  Vtd.  L  p.  «Nk 

Lane,  Edwaud  Viimam,  tlie  mo'-t  r'tnlnent 
of  Enj^lish  Arabic  soholare,  and  the  \v ell-known 
trannlator  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  was  the  son  of 
the  lltiv.  Theonhilus  Lane,  IJL..D.,  prebendar>'  of 
Hereford,  and  his  wife,  Sophia  Gardiner,  a  niece 
of  Gainaoorongh  the  painter,  and  waa  bom  17th 
September  1801.  After  ednoatlon  at  the  gnunnmir- 
schools  of  I^th  and  Hereford,  he  licgaa  lile»  Uka 
his  brother  Richard  ((j  v.),  a»*  an  en^jraver;  bnt  the 
need  of  a  wanner  climate  took  liiin  to  E;/A  i>t,  and 
with  that  country  the  Mhole  of  his  huWquent 
woi  k  wiu*  counecteil.  The  result  of  his  first  ( 1825-28) 
and  second  (1833-^)  visits  to  £g>-pt  was  Ilia 
Manners  and  Cu*tomt  of  the  Modem  EgyniUau 
(1886  J  6th  ed.  1871k  a  worlt  immediatefr  naofl' 
nised  as  «f  varlrallea  aeenraey  and  eompietenemi, 
and  still  the  standard  autlionty  on  the  sub^'ect. 
Tliis  wa-s  followed  by  the  translation  of  the  1  hou- 
stuid  in>({  Utic  yipfih  (1838-40  ;  2d  ed.  1859,  and 
many  reprints),  which  was  the  first  accurate  render- 
ing of  the  tales,  and  (though  necessarily  abridged, 
on  account  of  the  objectionable  nature  of  some  of 
ti>e  inddente)  b  ifeill  flia  etaadaid  library  editioa. 
The  nuri)ornus  and  instructive  notea  on  Mobam* 
tnedan  life,  literature,  and  snperstition  appended 
to  the  trannlation  have  be<'n  scjiamtely  issiud 
under  the  title  of  Arabian  S}nt(;/  in  (he  Middle 
Arjrs  (iSH.^i.  A  volume  of  iidictwns  from  the 
Koran  appeared  in  1H43  (2d  ed.  1 879).  Lane's 
thinl  visit  to  Egypt  (1842-49)  wa.s  devoted  to 
lalwrious  prepanmon  for  the  great  work  of  hia 
life,  the  Arabic  Lexicon,  for  which  hie  extra- 
ordinarj'  familiarity  with  the  Arabic  language  and 
literature  and  his  intimacy  with  the  learned  of 
Cairo  jieculiarly  littod  him.  The  OOet  of  thi-^  vaj>t 
undertaking  was  Ixiriie  by  the  fourth  Ihikc  of 
Norlhutiil>erland  and  afterward**  by  bin  widow. 
Lane  toiled  without  ces.sation  for  twenty  yeaiv, 
with  the  zeal  of  a  Scaligcr,  before  he  began  print* 
ing,  and  then  hia  ftrat  five  quarto  volumes  came 
out  ( 1869-74).  The  Leaekim  was  instantly  accepie<l 
throughout  Europe  as  the  supreme  authority.  He 
died  at  Worthing,  10th  August  1876,  before  com* 
jileting  it,  but  the  iiublicniion  of  the  remaining 
]>ortion«  wa«  carrie«l  on  by  his  graniT 

nephew,  S.  Lane  I'oole.  In  n  ooj,'nitii)n  of  his 
unwearied  devotion  to  leaniiug  he  received  a  Civil 
Usk  pendHlf  the  French  lustitalaill  1864  elected 
bfau  a  comspoadent ;  and  he  waa  nwde  a  Doeter 
of  Literature  at  the  lereentenaiy  of  tha  Unlvei^t^ 
of  Leyden.  See  8.  Lane-Poole,  IM  o/  Xtkoatd 
Willtam  Lane  {1917). 

Lnne,  Richahd  James,  engraver  and  Htho- 

grH)>liic  mti-t,  elder  bi<it!iii  of  the  jirece^iiii^',  was 
iMiiii  in  l.six).  and  trained  a-*  ati  eiigraNerbv  Ciutrles 
Heath  wo  succcs'.fiilly  that  at  the  age  of  twenl\- 
M'ven  he  was  chosen  an  A.K. A.,  {>artU'  on  the 
strength  of  a  fine  engraving  after  Lavtenre. 
Lithography,  liowever,  waa  just  then  coming  in, 
and  Cuia  aMadoood  angravuig  in  bvoor  of  tlia 
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new  art,  in  vliich  'he  (1is|>layc(l  a  dif^nity  and 
relinLMiient  of  exiin»s.si()n  ami  an  instinctive  pyni 
jiatliv  with  his  <)ri;,'iiials  which  have  nt-vei  l>ct»a 
equalled.'  His  peocU  was  ao  delicate  that  hia 
Uth^apha  liave  oAen  bem  inistaken  at  the 
fink  gUooe  for  line  •ngmviagiL  As  a  dnuighto- 
Bua  in  penoQ  or  chalk  he  yr$M  veiy  tnecewfal. 
In  1889  lie  execnteil  an  excellent  profile  of  the 
Prinoess  Victoria,  then  ten  years  of  age,  and  hd 
afterwards  made  portraits  i)f  most  of  tin?  mem- 
bers of  tlie  royal  family,  and  wa«  apj)oint«d  litlio- 
ffrapher  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort.  His 
OMt  litbosrapha  ( which  number  more  than  a  thou- 
■MmI)  iaeuide  LawTence's  cycle  of  George  IV.,  his 
«ini  gruul-unele  Qaimborongh'*  8keteh««,  and 
many  worin  of  LmUo,  Landseer,  and  O.  RIehmond. 
He  wa?«  also  no  mean  sculptor,  and  attracted 
Ciiantrev'n  hearty  admiration  by  such  nKxielling 
as  hin  llfe-fize  figure  of  iiis  brotbtT  Edward.  In 
his  last  years  he  directed  the  etching-class  at  the 
SJouth  Kensington  Art  Schools.  He  dieil  2l8t 
November  1872.    See  Mag.  of  Art,  August  1881. 

Lftnercost^  an  Augustinian  priory,  founded 
about  1169,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Irthing,  16 
miles  NK  of  Carlisle.  It  i»  partly  in  ruin.s  ;  but 
the  nave  has*  l>een  restored  and  is  now  used  as 
a  pariah  church.  The  Lanercori  Chronicle,  1201- 
iS4fJ,  a  valuable  source  for  Border  tustoiy,  was 
iwiUy  written,  noi  at  Lanercost»  hat  at  CWUsle. 
It  wee  edited  In  18S0  by  Joseph  Stevenwm  for  the 
Bannatyne  and  Maitlan<l  Clulo.  Naworth  C,a.stle, 
1  mile  S.  of  the  priory,  is  a.s.s(>ciated  with  the 
'Belted  Will  Howard'  of  Scott  s/.rfy  >/  tixt  Latt 
Minstrel;  it  contaius  old  armour,  tapestry,  &c. 
See  R.  &  FeigQaoa'e£«Mrwil  (1870). 

LanlVanc,  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  bom  at  Pavia 
about  KK).),  and  educated  at  Pavia  for  the  law. 
About  10.19,  however,  he  left  Italy,  and  founded  a 
school  of  law  at  Avranchos,  which  soon  became  one 
of  tlie  most  popular  in  France.  Three  veare  later 
be  took  the  monastic  vowa  at  the  iJenedietine 
meaeetenr  of  Bee,  and  in  1040  wee  ehoeen  it* 
prior.  He  flgnrsd  prominently  in  the  Berengarlaa 
controversy  as  to  tne  real  presence,  ranging  him- 
self against  Berengarius.  About  lUo.3  lie  came 
into  close  contact  witli  William  of  Nurmandy. 
Although  he  at  fir»t  condemned  this  prince's  mar- 
riage with  his  cousin,  he  afterwards  (1050)  went 
personally  to  liome  to  procure  the  papal  dispensa- 
tion for  It.  As  a  reward  for  this  service  \\  illiam 
nade  him  prior  of  hie  new  foundation,  the  abbey 
of  St  Stephen  at  Ceen  (1003),  and  In  1070  promnted 
him  to  tlie  primacy  of  England  by  making  him 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  place  of  the  dejM>ie<l 
Sligand.  Lanfranc  still  continued  to  l>e  William's 
trusty  adviser,  helping  him  both  to  fill  the  Knglish 
sees  with  Normans  and  to  make  the  nn-al  i>ower 
enpreme  above  that  of  the  church.  He  died  in 
May  1089,  leaving  commentaries,  sermons,  letters, 
and  a  work  a^nst  Berengar  (ed.  1648  and  18M). 
See  Hook's  Ltvf$  of  tkt  AreAbuhopt. 

Lanfrey,  Pierre  (1H28-77),  author,  lK)rn  at 
Chamtj^ry,  wrote  on  the  church  anrl  the  pliilu-  i 
sophers  (1h.'>,')|,  essays  on  the  Bevolutiim,  an-l  a 
history  of  the  popes ;  but  is  best  known  for  his 
famous  (hostile)  Hittoirt  de  NapoUen  I.  (1867-75; 
8th  ed.  1870 1  tTMM.  1872-«w ).  He  wae  eneecMively 
moderate  reirahlieiut  deputy,  ambaaeador  toSwtt- 
aerland,  and  senator. 

L&IIK,  ANRtJKW,  a  i»Miinrkably  voi-satile  writer, 
was  born  nt  Srlkiik,  M;n;h  ,'U,  1S44,  and  was 
educated  at  Edinltuigh  Academy.  St  Andrews 
University,  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  took 
a  elaaueal  fint^aae,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
Merton  College  la  1888.  Sre  long  he  plunged 
into  the  eon  of  Utantora,  and  aoon  beoame  one 


of  tlie  liusiest  as  well* as  the  brightest  writen*  in 
llie  world  of  London  journalism.  He  treat.*  the 
most  varied  sul)jcct.s  with  tin-  vame  li^:lit,  iunuurou"* 
touch,  and  he  touches  nothing  which  he  does  not 
atloi-n,  although  on  eerions  themes  be  sometinMe 
falls  short  of  tue  aerionaneas  that  his  reader  baa  a 
right  to  expect  He  baa  taken  a  foiemoat  pert  in 
the  controversy  with  Max  MUller  and  his  school 
aliout  the  interpretation  of  mythologv  ami  folk- 
tales, and  it  mav  saft  l)-  l>e  .said  that  Ut\is  brilliant 
polemic  have  lafkii  m(wt  of  the  honours  of  the  held. 
He  was  made  LL.  I  V  of  St  .Andrews  in  1885,  and  in 
1886  was  electe<l  the  tirst  Gifford  lecturer  at  that 
universitv.  His  chief  books  are  Ballads  and 
Lf/ria  (J Old  France  ( 1872 ),  Ballades  in  £iu§  C9Umi 
(1880),  Helen  of  Troy  (1882),  Rhymet  A  la  Jtfe^ 
(1S84),  Grass  of  Parnn.tsus  {  1S88),  and  Bnlhults^ 
Books  (1888),  volumes  of  far  more  tiian  lucrNy 
graceful  verse;  Cuxtom  and  Myth  (1H.S4),  and 
M»/th,  EittMl,  and  RtUqion  (2  voU.  1887),  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  sttidy  of  the  philneophy  ud 
religion  of  primitive  man,  written  with  unusnal 
directness  and  vigour,  and  lightened  up  bv  a  wealth 
of  felicitons  illostration.  Admirably  clever  and 
entertaining  Tolnmes,  on  subjects  ranging  from 
prre  literature,  as  well  as  folklore  and  pnmitive 
religion,  down  to  the  by  ways  of  bibliogmphers 
and  gossip  of  the  day,  are  The  Library  (1881  ),  In 
the  W  rong  Parndi.sc  (1886),  Book$  and  Bookmen 
(1888),  LttUra  to  Tkad  Authors  (1886).  Letters 
on  Literature  (1889),  Lost  Leaden  (1888),  Old 
Friends:  F.smys  in  Epistolary  Parody  { 1890).  He 
translated  with  exquisite  skill  Atttassin  and  Nie^ 
lette  { 1887).  i»roduced  the  faultless  edition  of  P*r« 
rault's  Popiiitir  Trdea  (\HHH).  and  selected  the  fairy- 
tales forming  the  Blue  F<tiri/  Buok  ( 1SH9).  the  Sew 
Fairy  Jlo'./j,  \c.  He  himself  transhited  Thritrritus, 
Bioii ,  and Motchtu  (\^0) ;  nnd«hared  (^with  Butcher, 
Leaf,  and  Myers)  in  brilliant  translations  of  the 
Oduesty  and  the  Iliad.  He  was  edit<Hr  of  tlie 
'  Abbowfard '  Scott;  wrote  a  history  of  8t  Andnwa 
(1898).  a  novel.  The  Monk  of  Fife  (1895).  an  edi- 
tion of  Boms's  poems  (1896),  a  Ltfe  of  Lorkhart 
( ISW),  and  an  account  of  a  Jacobite  episotle.  Pickle 
(he  Sfyy  ( 1897 ).  He  contributed  BURNS  and  ScOTT 
to  this  Encyclopnpdia. 

Laase*  Fbiedbich  Albert,  philoac^her,  was 
l>om  atwald,  near  Solingen,  28th  Septemhaf  1888, 
and  died  at  Marburg,  23d  November  187&  He 
wrote  a  most  valuable  History  of  3fateritttiiwt 
(  Eng.  trans,  by  Thomas,  3  vols.  1878-81 ). 

LaBfe,  JOHANN  Petkb,  theoloeaa,  bora  lOtb 
April  l5b2,  at  Sonnboro,  near  Etbeneld,  studied  at 
Bonn,  and  after  holding  several  pastoral  diaifce 

Wcanie  professor  of  Theology  at  Znrich  in  1841, 

and  in  IB.'Vt  at  15<>nn,  where  he  died,  9(h  Julv  1884. 
He  vrote  manv  works,  of  which  the  best  ^nown 
are  a  Li/i:  of  ,h->ii.<i  Christ  (1839;  Eng.  trans,  by 
MarcuH  "1)<k1»),  treatises  on  dogmatics  (184&-52), 
Cliii  t:>Ln  ethics  (1878),  henneueutics,  theological 
psychology,  and  hia  great  Bibelwerk,  a  series  of 
conuuentanes  on  the  gospels  (trana  into  Enslish), 
and,  with  other  scholars,  on  the  whole  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (also  trans,  into  English). 

Lailg[eland  (i.e.  'long  land')f  a  low,  fertile 
Danish  uland,  33  miles  long  by  5  broad,  sitnated 
at  the  southern  entrance  to  tlie  Great  Belt,  be> 
tween  FOaen  and  Laaland.  Area,  108  aq.  m.  i 
pop.  ( 1890)  10,700.  Principal  prodnda— eoni,  flax, 
cattle,  timl<er,  tish.  Chief  toam,  BudkjObing (pop. 
3179),  on  the  west  coast. 

LfUlgeilSalza«  a  town  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  13  miles  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of  Gotha,  with 
a  pop.  of  ( 1890)  11,801,  and  woollen  and  ch>th  maan- 
factures.  Here  occurred,  on  27th  Jnne  1866,  an 
encounter  between  19,000  Hanoveriana  and  8200 
Pmialanai  the  latter  were  at  first  defeated,  bat 
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bein<;  reinforced  coniiM-lltHl  tlie  former  to  capitulate 
two  day«  l«ter.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  a  sulphur 
■priag  uafe  ttttcMto  60O  visiton  aiiaiialljr. 

LatlKholin.  a  nmrket-t<»«  n  of  Duinfricsshire,  Rt 
tlie  inaction  of  Ewen  hucI  \\  iiiirlii>|H'  WnttTs  vvitlj 
til.'  K.Hk,  23n)ile8  SSW.  of  Hnwi.  k,  an. I  J".'  fl.ya 
lirnnrh-line)  N.  of  rarlinle.  Near  the  toA\  n-lmll  is 
a  niarhle  fttatue  of  Atimiral  Sir  I'liltoiiuy  Malcolm 
(nOft-UiSS),  mad  on  White  UUlaa  obelisk  to  his 
liiotlMr.  OeiMral  Sir  John  Mdeolm  flTW-lSSS). 
^lephcnlV  |i1niil  ami  twee<U  have  been  manu- 
faeturetl  fiucf  1h,s-j.  In  18'JU  Tbotnas  Hope,  a 
New  York  merchant  and  native  of  Langholm,  left 
£80,000  to  found  a  hospital  here.  Langholm  u  a 
burgh  of  barony  (1643),  under  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleucli,  whose  seat,  Langholm  Lodge,  is  cln«e  by. 
On  the  site  of  the  town  the  Douglai^  were  de- 
feated in  the  Imttle  of  Arkinholm  <14fi6).  Pop. 
(1831)2284;  (1881)4200;  (ISOl)  3649w 

Langtaorne*  John  (173,5-79),  for  a  time 
rector  of  Blagdon  in  8omer»et,  devoted  nu»t  of 
iii.H  life  to  literature,  and  published  a  long  serieN 
of  poenu,  tales,  translations,  &o.  He  in  be«t 
known  aa  having,  with  his  brother  William 
( 1721-77),  produMid  what  has  alwagv  nakad  as 
tlie  standara  translation  of  Plutarch. 

Lanskatf  or  LaNKHAT,  a  jwirt  on  tlio  ea.st  cnaj»t 
of  the  Kw.  nartof  Sumatra,  near  the  borders  of 
Atcheen,  la  nmad  for  te  wdia  and  ■htpinmits  of 
petroleum. 

Langlandt  or  Lanolet,  William,  the  snp- 

powoil  name  of  the  author  of  Pirm  the  Plowman,  of 
wlime  life  sonic  few  facts  have  lioen  constructed 
from  the  internal  evidence  ofFonHl  by  the  poem, 
mainly  by  the  industry  of  Profc8<>or  Skeat.  He 
was  bora  a  franklin  or  freeman's  son  aUmt  1332, 
fNTdbaUy  at  Cleolxm-  MortinMr  in  Shrapahire; 
want  lo  sehool,  possibly  In  tiie  monastery  at  Great 
Malvern ;  became  a  clerk,  but,  having  married 
early,  could  not  take  more  than  minor  orders,  and 
earne-l  a  iiimr  livin:,'  by  singing  the  pUicebo,  diri/je, 
ami  '  Hcven  p^ilms  '  for  men's  souls,  and  hy  copying 
Icjfal  documents.  He  li^'ed  many  years  in  London, 
was  named  '  Long  Will '  from  his  stature,  and  pro- 
longed poverty  seems  to  hare  made  him  embittered 
m4  anmewhat  ehorliali  in  disppeitioa.  Xlie  last 
fernee  orhlmto*fai  hie  poimef  Jfatorrf  ite  Jtorfeto 
(850  line^v  fromwfaieli  we  leara  tlwt  he  ww  at 

Bristol  in  \399. 

Tlie  full  titin  of  liiH  fanioiisi  pofn)  Tf>r  Vixion 
of  WiUi-nn  conrcrnitig  Pun  the  Plouinan,  together 
trifh  Vita  de  Do  ted,  Do-bet,  et  Do-bttt  Mcundtim 
Wit  ft  Jiftoun.  It  exists  in  three  different  forma 
or  recentiont,  distinguished  by  Professor  Skeat  as 
the  A.  B,  and  C  lexti.  Of  these  the  first  was  com- 
Mwed  aMttt  IMt,  and  oontalns  only  2567  lines.  In 
it  the  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  is  quite  <li.Htinct 
from  the  Vision  of  Do  wel,  Do  l>et,  and  Do  Ix.'tt, 
the  former  consistin;,'  of  a  prologtie  and  8  passus 
( 1H33  lines),  and  the  latt«r  ot  a  prologue  and  3  pas- 
SUA  ( 734  lines ).  The  B  text,  the  form  of  the  poem 
whieh  best  rsprsaents  the  genius  of  the  poet,  was 
Wftotea  after  1877«  and  oontains  about  7100  lines, 
eonsisting  of  the  two  Visions  as  before,  the  former 
arranged  in  a  prologue  and  7  passus,  the  latter  in  3 
pro|i>;'n>>-<  and  10  j>a>'<u->.  Tlw  t'n-t  part  of  the  U 
tovt.  t'ivui;;  the  \'ision  of  the  I'leld  full  of  Folk,  of 
H'liy  Chiircli.  and  of  Lady  .M»3cd,  next  the  Vi-iim 
of  the  Seven  Deadlv  Sins  and  of  Piers  the  Plowman, 
was  admirably  edited  by  ProfcMor  Skeat  as  a 
aehool-book  in  the  Clarendon  Press  series  (1869 ). 
The  C  text  was  prohably  not  eomposed  till  ISM.  1 1 
adds  about  250  lines  to  the  poem,  and  is  arranged, 
without  prologue,  continuously  in  23  passu*. 

This  long  |>oeni  has  great  dcf<  rt»  an  a  work  of 
nrt,  but  the  moral  earnestness  and  energy  of  the 
Mthor  enwuHnm  glow  into  really  aohle  poetry. 


particularly  in  his  invectives  against  injustice  and 
wrong,  the  idleness  and  pride  of  the  clergy,  and 
eapecially  the  dis.solute  habits  of  the  mendicant 
fnars.  The  theological  dlscnsaions  are  not  seldom 
tedious,  but  are  nnghtened  by  vivid  glimpses  of 
the  life  of  the  poorer  classes  in  his  ilay,  and  some 
of  the  allegorical  representations,  as  of  the  Glutton 
and  .Sloth,  have  something  of  the  reality  of  life. 
The  conce]>tion  of  the  Plowman  grows  ii.H  the  poem 
proceeds,  an<l  from  a  mere  honest  lalxuirer  he  pafW's 
into  a  personilicationof  the  reforming  s|iirit,  and  at 
one  moment  lieoonee identified  with  Christ  himself. 
The  writer  is  no  precursor  of  LoUardism  on  ite 
siiecnlatiTe  side,  or  specially  a  Reformer  otlier  than 
in  his  revolt  from  the  slavi-^h  hypoerlaj  of  form 
apart  from  the  inward  [hiwi  ■  of  reii|^on,  and  hi» 
loniniR  for  a  return  to  simple  eenptnre  tenth 
witnout  sacerdotal  domination. 

The  metre  of  the  poem  is  alliterative,  but 
irregular.  The  dialect  is  mixed,  but  mainly  Mid* 
land,  with  occasional  introduction  of  Sonthem 
forms,  and  the  vtx-abulary  is  of  unusual  extent. 

Tlio  earlier  editions  of  Robert  Crowlejr  (1506),  Owtn 
K.g.r,  {l-,tM\,  Dt  Whitttker  (the  C  t.xt.  W.\).  »tid 
Tiiiinun  Wri;:lit  (1842)  wer«  imperweded  by  I'rofesKir 
Skest's  exhaustive  and  finsl  edition  for  the  Early  Knglish 
Ttxt  Society:  I'srt  I.  (A  text),  18i>7;  I'art  11.  (  B  text), 
1869  {Part  III.  (C  text,  with  Richnni  tht  Jl,<ttlt»],  1873; 
Part  IV.,  Notes,  1^77  ;  (Jlossary,  Ac.,  1HS4.  A  m.-rc  con- 
venient edition  of  tluN  wslh  luued  hy  tli«  Clarendon  PreM 
in  1886  (  2  Tola.),  the  tim  e  parallel  texts  being  printed 
togetlier.  The  first  vul.  contains  the  tsxtf  tho  SS«Nld« 
an  ample  and  exhaoitive  couuuentary. 

LangreSt  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Haute^Mane,  ie  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1430 
feet  ehore  aea<level  (one  of  the  highest  towns  in 
France),  184  miloi  ESE.  of  Paris  by  rail.  A 
place  of  military  importance  as  key  oiF  the  com- 
munication Wtween  the  Seine  and  the  Ulione, 
it  ha*  been  strongly  fortified  since  IH&M,  and  has 
a  cathedral  of  the  12th  and  l.'Uli  citutiry  Pop. 
7157.  Langres  (anc.  AneUmatuHnum)  in  C'asar'a 
time  was  the  ei^tal  of  the  Llagonea,  n  wune  eor* 
rupted  into  Langres. 

Lailffilde«  a  southern  suburb  of  Glasgow,  with 
apop.  oi  6023.  Here,  after  her  escji[>e  from  Lodi 
Leven,  Queen  Mar\  '8  forces  were  totally  defeated 
by  the  Regent  Moray,  13th  May  1568.  A  mOMI- 
ment  ( lti87 )  commemorates  the  battle. 

Laiig-soii«  a  town  in  Tongking,  sitoateii  north* 
east  of  Ha  noi,  near  the  frontier  of  the  ChineM 
province  of  Kwaiig-si.  It  was  a  centre  of  ofiera- 
tions  in  the  Franco-Chinese  war  of  1884-85. 

Lanffton^  Stephen,  famous  in  the  hist«)ry 
of  the  Tiberties  of  England,  was  bom  about  1150, 
but  wliwe  ia  nneartaui.  Lincolasbire»  Yorkshire, 
and  Devenriiire  all  ehdming  him.  He  teeelved  his 
education  in  the  nnivei>itv  of  Paris,  where  he 
wa«  the  fellow-student  amt  friend  of  the  future 
Pope  Innocent  III.  ;  he  rose  to  tin-  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Innocent  utter  his 
elevation  gave  Langton  a  post  in  his  household, 
and  afterwards  made  hira  a  cardinal  (1806). 
On  occasion  of  the  disputed  eleetieti  to  the  aee  of 
Canterbury  in  1205-7  Langton  was  recommended 
by  the  pope  to  those  electors  who  had  come  to 
Home  on  the  api>eal.  and,  liavin;;  lieen  f  l<^cte<l, 
was  consecrated  by  InnfKent  himself  at  \'iteilKi, 
.luiic  27.  l'2t'7.  llis  aiipointment  wa^  !i'«iste(i 
by  Kinj:  John  (a.v.);  and  for  six  years  I^ington 
was  kept  out  of  toe  see,  only  beiug  a<lmitted  when 
John  made  terms  with  Innooent  lo  121S.  In  the 
conflict  of  John  with  his  barons  Langton  was  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  latter,  and  )iis  name  is  the 
first  of  the  ?ai'»crihing  witne-M-v  of  Magna  Charta. 
.\nd,  althou>:ii  tlie  p<ipe  exeommuM'  it-  .1  thr  1.  u  jn"*, 
Langton  refused  to  publish  the  extommutiicalion, 
•ad  me  in  eeneeqMMi  imiendejl  from  hie  fono 
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tions  by  the  jHipe  in  ISIS.  But  after  the  accession 
of  Henry  IIL  lie  wu  raiDstated  ( 1218)  in  his  see, 
and  from  that  tima  ebieflv  occupied  himself  with 
ehorch  reforms  till  his  death,  which  took  place  July 
9, 1228.  See  Dr  Hook's  Lives  of  the  A  trhlUh  ops  of 
Oatitrrbury,  vol.  ii.  (1861). 

Laagiiace*  See  Philolooy;  aod  Usivkbsal 
LAKOUAoiTvoiCB,  Iattkbs. 

Lanini^doC«  a  former  province  of  t!io  south 
of  Fiance,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Klione, 
on  the  .S.  by  the  Metiiterranean  urnl  ili''  <  iiimties 
of  Foix  and  Uou^sillon,  aud  on  the  W.  by  Oascony 
and  Guienne.  It  ifl  now  embraced  iu  the  depart- 
mente  of  Loz^re,  Gard,  Aidtebe,  Aude,  Hirault, 
Upper  Loire,  Tarn,  and  Upper  Ganmne.  The 
name  is  derived  from  iangtte  cToe,  the  southern 
French  diidect,  or  Proven9al  (q.v.),  so  called  be- 
cause the  peo|»le  used  oc  instead  of  out  for  'ye«,' 
as  in  tin;  northern  pmvinces.  Diirinff  the  perio*! 
of  ilie  Koniaii  empire  llii»  pait  of  (i;uil  was 
proeperoua  and  wealthy,  a  home  of  eulighten- 
menfek  In  412  the  VisiKOtiis  founded  the  kin^- 
dom  of  Tooloose  (one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lain- 
gnedoe,  Montpellier  being  the  other),  and  were 
only  overthrown  in  759  by  Pepin  the  Frank. 
Two  centariea  later  this  part  of  France  was 
immediately  subject  to  tlie  count  of  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  great  feudatorieti  of  the  kinplotn.  The 
story  of  the  religiouB  wars  of  the  l'2th  and  l.ltii 
ceuturiea  has  been  already  recounted  under  Al- 
Ugenses  (q.v.).   For  the  Langnedoe  Cuul,  see 

CahAL,  Vol.  II.,  paj,'e  698. 

Lanlidte.  i^ee  BcTCHER-BiRa 

LankAvatAnu  one  of  the  chief  relieions  works 
of  (he  Buddhists,  which  treats  oi  tbeu  relifdons 
law,  and  of  some  of  their  most  abetnise  phuoso- 

pbical  problems. 

Lankesler*  Edwix  Ray,  zooio^ast,  was  the 
son  of  Pr  Edwin  Lankester  (1814-74),  K:ienti>ic 
writer,  and  was  bom  in  London,  15th  May  1847. 
Etiucated  at  St  Paul's  School  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  he  was  fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter  College, 
and  in  1872  became  professor  of  Zna)o<^'  and  Com- 
parative Anatomv  in  University  (■(ille;,'e.  London. 
He  is  F.RS.  and  LL.D.  Among  over  a  hundred 
scientific  publications  bv  biin  are  memoirs  on 
'Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Olil  Red  Sandstone'  in  the 
Phito$cphiml  Transactions,  and  works  on  Com- 
parative Lomgtvity  ( 1871 ),  on  Deffenertttitm  (1880), 
•ad  on  Admaement  of  Science  ( 1890). 

IiUiner.  See  Falcox. 

LanneSt  Jhax,  Dl'ke  of  Montebello,  a 
French  manlud,  was  bom,  the  son  of  a  liver)'- 
•tables  keqw.  on  11th  April  1760,  at  Lectoure 
(Gers ),  entered  the  army  in  1792,  and  by  his 
conspicuous  tiravcry  in  most  of  the  liattles  of  the 
Italian  campaign  fought  hi-s  way  up  to  lie  general 
of  brigatie  Viy  1796.  He  rendered  Napok-on  iin- 
I>ortant  service  on  the  18ih  Bramaire.  On  9lh 
June  18fH)  he  won  the  battle  of  Montebello,  whence 
his  title,  and  bore  a  principal  share  in  the  battle 
of  Marengo.  He  comn«nd«d  the  left  wing  at 
Amterlils.  and  the  centre  at  Jena,  and  distin- 
gotshed  himself  at  Evhui  and  Friedland.  Being 
sent  to  Spain,  he  defeated  General  ra^tan<«  at 
Tudela,  '2'2d  Novcmlwr  18()S,  and  look  Saragi)<wa. 
In  1809  he  again  scrve<l  on  the  Danube,  and  com- 
manded the  centre  at  Axpcrn  (S'id  May  ),  where 
be  had  both  his  )e|^  taken  off  by  a  cannon  shot^ 
He  was  carried  to  Vienna,  and  died  there,  31st  May. 
He  was  interrcrl,  first  in  theP«ith6oD,  afterwards 
in  P^re-la-Chaise,  in  Paris. 

Lannlon*  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Cdtes-du-Nord,  on  the  Guer  (which  is  navigable  for 
eei^iilg  ships  to  tltis  point),  69  miles  by  rail  £N£. 


LaaadOWIk  a  hill  (8I3  feet)  to  the  north  of 
Rath,  commanding  a  prospect  of  exceptional  LeanlT. 
Here  stands  a  tower  of  130  feet,  bnilt  by  Beckfora, 
and  two  miles  bevond  was  fought  the  battle  of 

Lansdown,  5th  July  1643,  when  Waller's  entrench. 

nieuts  were  stormed  by  the  CorniHli  nnali-tf.  On 
the  spot  where  the  heroic  Sir  Revil  Greoville  fell 
Lord  Lansdowne  raised  a  monument  in  1721. 

LaBsd«wne»  Hknrt  Pktty  FrrzicArBicE. 
third  MARgns  op,  was  the  son  of  the  first  marquii>, 

l>ettcr  known  n»  the  Earl  of  Shelbnme  (q.v.),  and 
WRA  l>orn  in  London,  July  2,  17><0.  He  receive^! 
his  education  at  Westminster  Srlinol,  Kdinbnrgh 
I'niversity,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambriilge,  where 
he  gradnated  in  1 801.  in  the  i>urple  of  poUtics, 
he  was  returned  for  the  bur^h  of  Qslne  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  He  ranked  himself  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Pitt,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  that  attack 
on  Lord  Melville  which  brought  nome  to  him  the 
charge  of  corruption.  AVhenl'itt  died  Lord  Henpk- 
Petty — as  he  woe  then  8tvle<l — snroi  edi  ii  hiin  .hj» 
member  lor  Cainltridge  I  nivei^iiy,  and  aUo  a> 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  adminifeiration 
of  'All  the  Talents'  formed  by  Lord  Grenville. 
bat  held  office  for  about  a  year  only.  In  1808. 
and  after  having  represented  the  boroagli  of 
Camelford  for  a  short  time,  he  succeeded  by  the 
death  of  his  half-brother  to  the  marquiMte  of 
Lansdowne.  A  sincere  thougli  cautions  Literal, 
he  in  1828  entered  the  Canning  cabinet  ;  and  in 
the  short  Goderich  administration  he  prefideil  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  When,  in  1830,  the  Whigs 
came  into  ]>ower  under  Lord  Grey,  Lansdowne 
became  President  of  the  Conndl,  and  took  aa 
active  part  in  the  passing  of  tiie  Reform  BiR  of 
1832.  He  held  this  office,  with  a  short  inter»-al. 
till  September  1841.  Five  vears  later,  nnder  Lord 
John  Russell,  he  resumed  iiis  post,  taking  Mitli  it 
tlic  leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  held 
it  till  1852.  In  that  year  he  was  requested 
to  form  an  administration,  but  consented  to  t^wt 
without  office  in  the  coalition  cabinet  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  When  that  ministiy  leU  ia  18S6,  Lans- 
downe was  again  asked  to  aeeeiit  thejpremietship, 
but  he  once  mnre  declined,  altiiongb  he  consenteil 
to  help  Lord  l*alnier»t<»n  aw  he  had  lieli>pd  L*»td 
.Aberdeen.  He  refused  a  iliikidiun.  .\ltcr  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  LanMlowne  was 
recognise^!  as  the  patriarch  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
while  almost  up  to  his  death  his  advice  was 
asked  at  Ms  tOM  of  Bowood  by  the  leaden  of  the 
Liberal  vaxty.  He  was  the  attached  persoMtl 
friend  of  the  Qneen.  Fond  of  literature  and  of 
the  company  of  men  of  letten*,  ho  foinied  a  great 
library,  and  one  of  the  best  collections  of  pictures 
and  ptatoaiy  ia  tiM  Idagdon.  !!•  died  Jmumij  8I« 
1863. 

The  Dolitical  bio(rraphiea  of  the  period  in  which  Lans- 
downe lived  abound  in  nsferenoes  to  him.  A  considerable 
number  of  bis  letters  on  public  sflTsirs  sppesr  in  Jx>rd 
Milboume's  Papers,  sditsd  bjr  Lloyd  C.  Saudcn  (1889  )l 
The  Life  of  Lord  Jckn  Mvisell,  hj  Spencer  Walpuk 
(1889),  lUastratss  ia  a  nuMkaUle  naoaer  the  qeist  a«t 
great  inflneoce  exerted  by  Lsaadowne  in  the  eooaeils 
of  hii  party. 

Lansdowne*  Henry  Cjiarles  Keith  PKm- 
FlTZMAUBirE,  fifth  Makqvis  of,  waA  Ijom  January 
14,  1845.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Rjdliol  College, 
Oxford,  be  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  ia  1866^ 
and,  attiafthlng  himself  to  tha  Liberal  fottf,  was  a 
Commiseloner  of  Exehequer  of  Great  Britain  aad 
of  Trea»i;ry  nf  Ireland  from  1868  to  1872.  Between 
I87'2  and  1^74  lie  was  Under  secretary  for  War. 
In  1880  he  a;:ain  look  oflice  under  >frGlaiKtone 
aa  Under  f-ecrctar\'  for  India,  but  resigned  owing 
to  a  difference  with  his  chief  over  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  (Ireland)  Bill  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  Gor«niorgcn«nd  of  the  SobIbIob  of 
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Canada  in  succession  to  the  Mnnjuis  of  Lome, 
and  liekl  this  appointment  till  1888,  in  which  year 
he  imaseeded  the  Marquis  of  Dnflwtn  and  Ava  as 

Governor-general  of  India. 

LaBSlnS*  the  capital  of  Michigan,  on  both  aides 
of  the  Grand  River,  S5  niil«»  WNW.  of  Detroit,  at 
the  meeting-point  of  four  railways.  It  contains 
the  state  capitol,  librarv,  reform  school,  and  agri- 
cultural college,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  several 
inannfactoriea.  Landing  was  settled  and  made  the 
state  capital  in  1H47,  ami  iiicoi  ])orated  as  A  ei^  in 
18o9.    Pop.  ( 1870)  5241 ;  {MM)  13,102. 

Laniillffblirg*  a  town  of  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson,  lu  miles  abore  Albanj.  It^  contaiiM  an 
Angnatinian  priorv,  and  has  extensive  manofsiC- 

tufet>  of  l.iu^hcft  and  oil-cloth.    Pop  fl^l>0)  10,550. 

Lantern*  in  Architecture,  an  ornatiiental  stmc- 
tare  raised  over  domes,  roofs,  &c.,  to  give  light  and 
vratilatioo.  The  dome  of  St  Paul's  Cathedial  and 
many  other  buge  domes  are  erowned  wf  th  a  lantern. 

Where  a  lantern  is  for  the  |inri)oso  of  piving  light 
it  is  caWeA  tklantern  lifjht.  in  Ciotliic  architecture 
a  Ittntfrn  loircr  is  frequently  pliwod  over  the  centre 
of  cro«H  churches — the  vatilt  lieing  at  a  consiiler- 
nble  height,  and  the  light  adniitt^^l  by  windows 
in  the  sides.  York  and  Ely  cathedrals,  and  many 
ehnrebes  in  Bag  land,  have  sneh  lantem<towers. 

Lanfcrn-fly  (fi/Zyom),  a  ^ontis  of  Hemiptera, 
ty\>t-  of  a  Ijimily  Ful^'orid.T,  allied  to  (  icidiiije,  but 
^itli  le;,"*  more  adaj>t<Hl  for  leaniuff,  un<i  without 
organs  for  producing  sound.  There  are  ahout  a 
•core  of  si>ecioM,  all  tropical,  most  from  South 
America,  the  rest  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  fore- 
iMid  bears  a  reroarkaUa  empty  dilatation  or  *  Ian' 


tern,*  fudnt  in  fonn. 


towards  an  inch 


In  lenfjfth.  The  nanw  lantom-fly  was  ori;;inally 
given  to  F.  l<tntemaria,  a  s|)ecic»  found  in  (Juiana, 
measuring  almut  3  inches  in  lon^^tli.  The  inliateil 
pn>jection  of  the  forehead  in  said  by  some  to  be 
at  times  very  brilliantly  lamiooos ;  *  but  the  evi- 
dence is  contradictoffy,  and  most  naturalists  refuse 
to  bdieve  In  the  Inmiaeei^  of  any  of  the  species. 
It  !-<  |>ov^i1>lo  that  the  himinosity,  if  genuine,  is 
(inlv  occasional  and  of  sexual  significance.  In  the 
Climese  I^intern  ily  (f.  enndrlarin)  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  forehead  is  comparatively  narrow. 

IiUtlHnnon  (<«yni.  La,  equiv.  199),  lo  nwned 

from  the  Greek  lanthanein,  '  to  lie  hid,'  is  a 
metal  which  was  discovered  by  Mosnndcr  in  1839  in 
C'l  il'.  a  li\ilrat«Ml  silicate  of  Cerium  (<|.v.).  It  is 
of  little  chemical  interest,  and  ia  of  no  practical 
valna.  8ee  Dzdyioum. 

IfMfti  Linoi,  Italian  antiquary,  was  bom  at 
Monte  deir  Olmo,  near  Maoerata,  June  14,  1732. 
He  entered  Uie  onlcr  of  the  .lf>-iiit''.  I>ut  devote^l 
bis  time  to  the  studv  of  cla'^.xica!  nut  i<iuitie<«  and  of 
Italian  painting,  fie  resided  chicHy  at  Florence, 
where  be  died,  March  dU,  1810,  and  was  burie«t 
Iqr  the  side  of  jfidielanfelo  in  the  ebnich  of  Bantn 
8U 


Croce.  The  principal  monuments  of  his  learning 
are  the  works  Sagaio  di  Lmaua  Etrtuca  (3  vols. 
1780),  In  wMeh  ne  Imiited,  upon  the  kinship 
of  Etruscan  with  Latin,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  and 
Greek;  and  Storia  Pittoriea  d' Italia  (1792-1806; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  6  vols,  1828). 
Lanzi  also  wrote  works  on  Ktni>.can  vases,  an- 
tique sculptures,  &c.    His  fsistiiumous  works  were 

tublished  in  2  vols,  at  Florence  in  1817.  iiee  Life 
I  Italian  by  Cappl(  1840). 

LnoCOOn,  according  to  classic  letjend,  a 
pri(.'>.l  of  Apollo,  afterwards  of  PoKeition,  in 
Troy,  who  tuanieil  against  the  will  of  tli<_'  forim  r 
god)  and  who  warned  his  oouutrynien  ajraiu^t 


admitting  the 
or  both  of  these 
with  hi*  two 

by  two  enormous 
serpents  which  came 
up  out  of  the  sea. 
Tllis  legend  is  not 
Homeric,  hut  of  lat^-t 
origin.  It  was  a 
favourite  theme  of 
the  Greek  peetii  and 
Is  Introdnoed  In  the 
iEncid  ( ii. )  of  Virgil. 
The  suliject  is  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the 
most  famous  works 
of  ancient  sculpture 
still  in  existt^Tice,  a 
group  <liscovered  in 
IfiOflat  Itonie,  onthe 
side  of  the  BsquiHne 
Hill,  and  imrchasetl 
by  l*opc  .Julius  II, 
for  the  Vatican.  It 
was  carried  by  Bona- 
parte to  Paris  in  1796, 


into  Troy.  For  one 
he  was  destroyed  along 


1814. 


.  but  recovered  in 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  snbiect,  the  i  

ical  accuracv  of  the  figures,  and  the  repreeentation 
both  of  bodily  pain  and  of  pamion,  nave  always 
commanded  tne  highest  admiration.  Aoconiing 
to  Pliny,  it  was  the  work  of  the  Klmdian  artiste, 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  nnd  Athfrnnlurus ;  various 
dates  have  Is'en  a,«>i;,'Tio<l  t<i  it.  fiuni  '.'()<)  it.r.  till 
200  A.D. ;  but  the  b<»t  authoiitit^  place  its  date 
ntn little hefove  100B.C.  Foraa  ailmuable  a-stlietic 
axpeeitiottflf  its  merits,  see  Lesiing's  Laocoon  ( 1766; 
new  ed.  with  hfblfography  by  BlOmner,  1880;  Eng; 
trans.  1836,  1853).  There  is  a  leoent  Gennan 
Monograph  by  Kekuld  ( IS83). 

Laodaml'a*  in  Greek  henuc  histor>-,  the 
daughter  of  AcAstns  and  wife  of  Protenilaus.  Her 
hiisUan*!  was  the  firet  of  all  the  Greeks  who  fell  by 
a  Troian  hand,  being  killed  as  he  leaped  on  shore 
from  lib  ahip.  Laooamla  prayed  of  the  gods  to 
give  liim  back  to  her  for  out  three  honi^.  Her 
prayer  was  granted  ;  Hermes  led  hiui  hack  to  the 
iipiM'i  \\orl.l ;  and,  when  the  fatal  moment  to  return 
IukI  come,  La<Mlamia  died  with  him.  This  noble 
Bton,'  hta*  iH-en  treated  by  Wordsworth  in  vene 
worthy  of  the  theme. 

LaOlllCCa^  a  name  ^riven  to  several  cities— ei;:ht 
at  least  can  1»- iii^i  iiiL'iii-li'  'i  — lounileil  or  rvlmilt  hy 
the  Seleucid  rulers  ot  .Syria;  it  is  adapted  fnun 
Lamlice,  a  favourite  name  for  the  female  relatives 
of  these  sovereigns.  Of  the  cities  so  called,  the 
most  famous  and  most  interesting  was  situ- 
ated 2  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  nver  Ltcus  ia 
Phr}-gin,  and  nn  the  grest  commercial  road  leading 
fn)ru  the  Ionian  cities  to  tiie  Euphrat'^s.  Tho 
district  in  whii  ii  it  stands  ha."  frequently  «<itTered 
frntn  eni  t  h<|U(ik"'s.  lui'l  the  » ity  %mih  more  than 
ouce  in  |iurt  overthrown  bv  them.  It  hnally  began 
to  deeey  at  the  period  of  the  Osmnli  Invaeion^ 
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an<l  is  now  n  heap  of  unintere«tilM|  ruins,  known  fus 
Vrnki-HiBBht,  Art  and  aoteiiM  mMuiBhad  MDong 
th«  andent  L«odie«aiM!  It  warn  the  Mt  of  a 

rfnn\vne<l  medical  scliool,  pro«luoed  some  famous 
pliilohopherH,  and  in  itM  mint  was  stna-k  a  valuable 
series  of  coins,  Mhirh  come  (i(»wn  to  llie  time  "f 
Diocletian.  Bnt  its  greatest  inipurtHnce  ia  <i"p  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  honie^t  of 
early  Chri«Uanity,  designated  one  of  the  seven 
ehurehes  ef  the  Apocalypse,  but  doomed  to  unhappy 
memonr  m  *lak«wana  and  neitber  cnid  nor  h»t' 
(Rer.  in.  16).  Pkobabty  the  fact  li  traeeatde 
to  the  settlement  here  of  groat  nuiiilvore  of  Jews 
at  that  i)orio<l.  The  imiM)rtaiil  ei-rlesiastical 
council  of  Laodicea.  Iielil  (u'rt>  in  Si'v-T,  adopted 
resnlutifins  concerning  lite  canon  of  Uie  Old  and 
New  Testamentu,  and  conceminc  ecclesiastical 
dineipline.  A  second  council,  held  here  in  476, 
enmlemned  the  Eutycliians.— Another  of  these 
cities  Laodicea  will  be  fomid  described  under 
Latakia  (q.v.). 

Laoin'MQIlt  king  eC  Tny  (q.v.)^  and  father  «f 

Priam. 

Laon«  oUief  towa  of  the  French  department  of 
Ainne,  is  situated  on  a  itnep  iaolaled  hill  ( 594  feet ), 
87  miles  by  rail  NEL  of  Pima   Ooonpying  a  natur- 

altv  ii  '  |)o?*ition,  it  has  been  a  fortress  since  the 
5tli  century  ;  itH  titadi'l  is  surrounded  with  ruinous 
walU.  From  "il  ">  to  1 7!H)  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Iiisliop. 
The  «thedral,  a  Gothic  e<litic«  of  the  12th  century 
with  a  handsome  fsi^e,  and  the  biHhop's  |ialare, 
now  used  as  a  law-court,  »tUI  Muain.  Toe  inhabit- 
ants are  noted  markeC-gardeiieis,  producing  excel- 
lent artichokes  and  asparagtia.  In  the  lOth  eentttry 
the  city  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Carlovin- 
ffiaii  kind's,  ati<i  capital  of  Franeia.  At  Laon,  on 
Slarch  9  ami  10,  1814,  Napoleon  I.  was  rfpnlowl 
by  the  allies  under  llliiclier  and  Hiil  i  ^  ;  nn  l  it 
surrenderetl  to  a  Lierinan  force  on  9tli  Scpt^-'mlKsr 
1870,  when  the  explosion  of  the  powder- magaxine 
bf  a  French  soldier  cost  some  500  lives.  Pop. 
(1872)  10»M8;  (18M)  1S,«M;  ( 1891 )  18.«e0. 

Laos.  Hee  Shans. 

LAo-t.SZe*  a  celebrated  pMIo<<npher  of  China, 

feiivrally  reputed  to  have  lK.>en  tlie  founder  of 
'^oitim,  which  at  the  present  day  shares  the  allej^i- 
ance  of  the  Chinese  with  Confncianisni  and  Bud- 
dliism  under  the  a|>iiellation  of  San  dliiOt  *tlie 
three  doctrines  '  or  '  tciwhinKs.' 

Accordinj^  to  the  most  likely  account,  LiioV  liirth 
took  place  m  604  B.C.,  fifty-four  years  before  tiiat 
of  Confucius.  Hissnmatne  was  LI ( meaning 'Flum'), 
and  his  name  £rb  ( meaning  '  Ear ' ),  which  after  bis 
death  gave  place  to  Tan,  denoting  some  peenliarity 
in  the  form  of  his  ears.  He  comes  before  us  as  a 
curator  of  the  royal  library  in  the  capital  city  of 
Jyoh.  not  far  from  tlie  present  city  of  X/oh  yan;:  in 
Ho-nan.    The  ilesiKniuion  LAo-tsJte  means  the  'old 

thiloitophcr.'  Tlie  two('l)ine>e  cliararters  may  also 
e  trauHlnteil  '  the  old  son  or  boy  ;'  and  the  legend- 
ary writers  have  taken  oocasicm  from  this  to  relate 
that  the  cliild  was  carried  in  his  mother's  womb  for 
seventy-eij^'lit,  some  say  for  eighty  one,  years,  and 
that  he  was  born  with  the  wtiite  hair  of  an  old 
man.  Confucius  nnd  \An  spom  to  have  met  several 
times.  One  intiTvinw  at  tlie  eaiiilal  in  li.c 
is  pretty  well  estal>li»ht'«l.  It  vva«  not  entirely 
anucHble,  bnt  left  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind 
of  C'onfueiuH.  He  said  at  the  close  of  it  to  his 
di<«ci|)les,  '  To-day  I  have  ««^n  the  Old  Philosopher 
(LAo>t0w),  and  can  only  liken  him  to  the  dragon 
who  monnts  aloft  on  the  cloada,  I  eamiot  tell  how, 
and  rises  to  heaven.'  So  it  was  that  IJ  Krh  came 
lo  l»e  denominat«il  'Lfto  tsze,'  Nothing  certain 
can  Iks  Siiid  of  the  len^'th  of  LAo's  life.  .Sze-ma- 
Ch'ien.  the  hL<«torian  of  ancient  China,  tells  us 
that  he  ealttvated  *  the  TAo  and  ito  ohaneteriitios,' 


his  chief  aim  being  to  keep  himself  nnknown  ;  that 
be  resided  long  at  the  eapilal,  and  then  seeing  the 
decay  of  the  dynas^  of  Chta,  went  away  to  the 
gate  which  led  out  of  the  royal  domain  towards  the 
regions  of  the  north-west ;  that  there  he  was  recog- 
ni.-^ed  hy  ^*in  Hsl,  the  kef-iior  of  tlie  jjate,  the  nhu-i- 
of  wliirli  is  f*liown  in  the  inet-eni  Sitau  Chau  of  Ht>- 
nan,  and  w  as  prevailed  upon  to  write  out  for  liiiii  the 
treatise  calted  the  Tdo  Teh  King,  which  \im  oonie 
down  to  us  as  the  only  reconl  of  his  teachinjg. 
Ch'ien  adds  that  after  giving  this  writing  to  the 
keeper  '  he  went  away,  and  it  is  not  known  wliere 
he  (lied. '  Such  is  the  substance  of  all  of  importance 
which  the  great  historian,  writing  in  the  2d  centnrv 
B.C.,  could  tell  of  Lflo-tsze.  He^ays  noihinj;  of  th»> 
pre-existences  attribnt«tl  t<i  him.  nor  of  his  sulj&e- 
qnent  travels  in  the  weist,  wiiere  he  lM>came  oc- 
mtainted  with  the  wit«dom  of  India  and  even  Judea. 
Thc««e  and  other  mar^'els  are  later  and  fabnlons 
additions  to  Ch'len's  britf  aeoonnt,  and  arose  in 
imitation  of  the  tesends  of  Bnddhism  and  thmagh 
mlsconceptionH  of  the  meaning  of  tlie  T6o  Teh  Kiwt. 

Some  (W'trine  of  the  Tao  lia*!  come  down  fmni 
the  most  anci(>nt  times,  and  a  father,  or  at  lea-^t  .\ 
most  important  teacher,  of  it  is  viaimeii  in  Uwaog 
Ti,  the  mythical  sovereign  of  the  27th  century  B.c. 
It  served  especially  as  a  discipline  adapted  to  pro- 
mote longevity  and  to  preserve  life.  LAo-tsse 
entered  into  Uus,  and  tlie  doctrine  aaramed  in  hie 
hands  a  more  sootle  character.  It  is  not  easy,  iiow. 
ever,  to  wiy  \\  liat  he  meant  by  his  TAo.  *  It  wa« 
the  ori^nator  of  heaven  and  earth  :  it  is  the  moiber 
of  all  tilings.'  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  p<nwittal 
being.  *  It  might  appear,'  he  savs,  '  to  iiave  l«eea 
l)efore  God.'  *  It  gave,'  says  Chwang-tsxe,  the 
ablest  of  all  Lie's  followen,  'their  mystcrioius 
existence  to  spirits  and  to  God  (or  to  giMls).'  The 
character  TAo  pmperly  means  *Mth/  'ooorse,*  or 
'  way  ;' and  it  IB  in  this  sense  that  Llonsm  it.  flis 
'  f^reat  way '  is  but  a  metfl[>lioric.al  exiin'^ftnn  for  the 
way  in  which  things  came  at  iiv^t  into  Unn;:  out  <if 
the  primal  nothingness,  and  how  the  phen  i  n  ii  i  of 
nature  continue  to  go  on,  in  stillness  and  (juietnes^. 
without  striving  or  crying.  Of  the  same  kind 
should  l>e  the  inttuence'of  the  TAo  in  the  conduct 
of  iudividuals  and  of  government.  That  things  may 
come  to  the  rigtit  and  sncoessful  issue  they  mnelr  be 
carried  on  withont  eftbrt  or  pnrpnee.  The  secret  of 
good  government  is  to  let  men  atone.  The  appeal 
to  arms  is  hat4»ful.  All  learninj,'  is  injuriou'i.  Tlie 
wisdom  of  men  defeats  its  own  ends,  r^m  works  by 
contraries,  and  the  secret  of  its  strength  i.-^  n»  weak- 
ness. In  many  of  these  teachings  Lfto-tsze  may 
seem  to  be  only  a  visionary  dreamer,  bnt  lie  eBaBC»> 
atee  many  lessons  of  a  very  high  morality.  Ita 
fundamental  quality  is  humili^,  which  he  compares 
again  and  again  to  water,  soft  and  weak  in  itself, 
yet  able  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  strongest  and 
lirnicst  things.  ^Vitll  humility  he  associates  gentle- 
ness and  economy,  and  calls  them  his  '  thrt*e  preoiotj-' 
possessions.'  He  even  rises  tu  the  greatest  of  ail 
moral  priiiciptes»  the  retunuig  of  ^ood  for  evil,  and 
enuuctaU's  'rseomMnaiog injury  with  kiudoees^'  He 
nowhere  speaks  dearly  of  the  state  of  man  after 
death  ;  but  Chwang  tsze  teaches  that  life  and  deatli  * 
follow  each  other  in  endless  succession,  or  like  the 
•'e<|iience  of  the  ft)ur  seasons.  There  is  nothing 
aliout  reli^rion  or  r*«li«rionf«  worship  in  tlie  Tiio  Tth 
Kimi.  The  origin  of  Tiioisni  iis  a  reli^'ion  cannot 
Ite  placed  earlier  than  our  1st  century,  it  was  not 
till  after  Buddhism  found  ita  way  to  China  that 
Uie  other  system  began  to  have  images,  temples, 
mnnasteries,  and  _  nnnneiies.  The  porsoila  of 
alchemy,  communications  with  spirits,  concoctions 
of  the  elixir  vitte  nnd  pills  of  iinmortalitv  are 
among  the  phases  which  it  lias  as.Humed  at  difler 
ent  times;  but  such  things  have  no  ooaoectton 
with  the  teeeblog  ef  LAo-tsie. 
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Im  StaniilM  Jnlieii,£e£fiirerf«lei  Fowrdrf^la  Vertu 
(1842);  ChaluMn,  The  AmnlaM^  of  the  Old  Pkilo- 
MpUr  (1848);  F.  von  StoMii,  jEao^<  Tdo  Ti  King 
lUKTO);  B.  TOO  PliBdoMCt  £«w>Im^  fdo  19  Kinff,  Der 
Wig  war  Tuomd  (1810)1  DuMhifc  Om/Mmumh  and 
Mm  (1879);  Lem.  JMtirioiuV  CUm  ( 1<W0) ;  tkl- 
fDor,  TaoUt  TattOm) ;  ud  Criwa,  VoL  UI.  pi  m 

IiH  PaZ«  ( 1 )  n  depart  incnt  of  IViIivia,  iKinli'rint; 
on  Peru,  \nitli  an  ar^a  <tf  17l.2(»l>  mj.  mi.,  iniii  a 
jMjii.  (1895)  i.f  .m'j.OOO,  not  inclutlinK'  foim'  'i."»00 
wild  Indiana.  The  La  Paz  conlillera  contains  the 
loftiest  peaks  nf  the  Bolivian  Andes,  and  niucli  uf 
tlie  rarfeoe  of  ibe  depwtnient  is  a  dry  plateau :  but 
io  the  CMt  tfa«  grMt  moantdns  Rink  to  the  plain, 
and  the  country  is  richly  watered.— The  cnnital, 
La  Pax,  liiM  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  vallev  1 1 ,9.V2  fwt 
alMive  the  sen,  42  miles  SE.  of  I^ko  l  iiiiaca.  It 
hail  a  haiids4iiiie  but  untiniHiied  catluilral,  and  a 
college,  fw!ininary,  an<l  niwliail  hclnKil  ;  but  the 
koosea  are  moHtiy  of  niuil,  and  owing  to  the 
•KtoMmly  uneven  site  present  a  very  irrei^ilar 
ttrnmiMe.  Tlie  inbabittUBle,  roiMtbr  ladkiiR  and 
Mlf-biraeda,  cany  on  an  meA'n  tnule  te  copper, 
a1|i«ca-wool,  dnchona,  &c.  Pop.  (1889)57,000.— 
( '2 )  A  town  of  Entre  Kin««  province,  in  Aigentina, 
«n  the  Paranii,  (VX)  iiiili>s  by  river  N.  IqT  W.  of 
iiaenos  Ayres.  I'op. 

La  P^pmiM>,  Jean  Frax(?018  db  GALArp, 

Immii  near 

Albi,  in  Laninieiloe,  on  8Zn  Angnit  1741.  He 

diHtingiiifhed  hiniHelf  in  tbo  naval  war  ftj^ainnt 
England  (177H-K1),  csiwH-iallv  by  dentroyin^,'  the 
forts  of  the  Hinlnnn  \\.\.\  ( '•>iii]>any.  Two  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  j»eacc  be  wa«  cbo««'n  to 
comninnd  an  expe«lition  of  ili*coverv  sent  out  by 
the  French  f^ivemment.  He  sailed  la  Aognst  17Hr> 
with  two  shiim,  visited  the  Bor(b>«cel  coast  of 
Amariaat  explored  the  north-eaatem  eoaiits<rf  Asia, 
where  Hjr  sailine  thmngh  La  Pdronse  Strait  between 
Sai;bali<'n  and  V«'zo  he  diHCovore<l  that  each  of  tlio<»e 
Miis  a  w|>arRto  inland.  In  Febniary  178S  lie  Kaibnl 
inmx  Uotany  Bay;  after  that  all  trace  of  bini  wbj* 
Irwu  In  \^2A  it  was  fully  ascertained  by  the 
Enf(Ush  Captain  Dillon  that  both  of  La  P^rt>n!te'i« 
ship!*  had  lit-en  wrecked  in  a  storm  on  a  coral-reef 
off  Vanikoro,  aa  Uaod  lying  north  of  the  New 
Hebritlea.  The  aeooont  of  tlie  early  portions  of 
La  P^roQse's  Toyase,  prepared  from  journals  sent 
honie  by  him,  Vas  inibiiHliod  under  the  title  of 
\'i„/nijf  nulour  du  Slomie  (4  vols.  Paris,  1797  ; 
iH  w  <  .1.  in  1  vol.  1888). 

Lapto  LttB'lllI  (Lat,  'anire  stone,'  the  laxnli 
beillg  for  Aiabic  IdjteanI,  the  name  of  tlie  sttine ; 
oswre  is  a  eormption  of  Idjwnrd ),  a  mineral  of  bean- 
tifnl  ultramarine  or  azure  colour,  con^istinp  chieHy 

nf  ««ilica  and  alnininn,  witli  a  littli-  -ulplmric  a«iil. 
f'xia,  and  lime.  The  coiour  varies  ninrli  in  it*  dcj.'rj'C 
of  in  tensity.  I^apift  lazuli  i>«  often  marked  by  wliite 
sprttM  and  luuids.  It  is  generally  found  nia«t4ive, 
and  is  translucent  at  tha  Mgea,  with  naevan,  linelv 
■[rannlar  fracture,  bat  sometinMa  appeals  cfystal- 
used  in  rhombic  dodecahedrona,  its  primitive  fomi. 
It  is  fonnd  asaociated  with  crystalline  limeHtone 
amongst  schistose  rocks  and  in  pranlte.  In  S)»>eri:i, 
riiina,  Til»et,  Cbiii.  \c.  The  fin>-t  v|„.,.irti.  ii>  nu- 
bron;,'bt  from  lltikliara.  It  seem'*  to  have  l-  vn  tli>' 
nrils  -ton<'  of  any  intrinxii-  knov n  to  the 

tb'Vptians  under  the  I'lianwilis.  The  .iikphi^ 
nMNl  it  much  for  engraxinj;.  for  va-es,  iVi-  -i." 
Kinc's  Sntuml  HUtory  of  Oeuu).  it  is  exten- 
sirelv  employed  in  ornamental  and  moaale  work, 
and  for  sumptuous  altar*  and  shrines.  It  is  ea-<tlv 
wron);ht,  and  takes  a  (;ikm1  p(di!«h.  The  vabmbre 
aignicnt  call»N|  I  tlramarin*?  (q.v. )  is  ma«I<'  fnmi  it. 
It  is  jme  of  the  minerals  Munetimes  called  Azurf 


Iiapi|IUIBi  anjrtliical  race  inhabiting  the  monn- 
Masai  TImmlf*  Thtj  war*  nlad  by  Ptriyioas, 


a  son  of  Ixion  aMd  balf  brotlier  of  theCentanra. 
At  the  marria^^  of  Piritlions  to  Hippodamia,  the 
Centaury,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,  attempted 

to  cany  off  the  bride  and  the  other  women,  but 
were  overixiwered  after  a  bloody  stniggle  by  the 
Lapithn>. 

Luplaoei  PiBRRB  SiMOK,  Mabqdis  db,  the 
gTBateat  matnematieiaa  and  tneoretleal  aatranomer 

since  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  bom  28th  March  1749,  was 
the  son  nf  a  |M>or  farmer  at  Beaumont  near  Trou- 
ville,  in  Normandy.  He  studied  at  Caen,  through 
the  tissi^tance  of  mme  charitable  iieighliours,  and, 
after  te:u>liing  mathematics  at  a  niilitjiry  hcIiooI  in 
Im  native  town,  went  to  Tarii*  and  attiiu-ted  the 
notice  of  D'Alemliert  by  a  paper  on  <lynamiak 
When  appointed  profeM.Hr>r  in  the  Koyai  Militaiy 
School  he  soon  ao4uire<l  a  n^putatlon  by  his  maa- 
ter>'  of  the  whole  range  of  mathematical  science 
an<\  its  applieation  to  certain  ditticnltiesin  nrartical 
astronomy  — solving  a  pnil.lcm  which  ImUIi  Iliiler 
and  lji;;range  had  prajijtle^l  with  in  vain,  (  hox-n 
an  aa.«MK-iate  of  the  Aca<b'nivof  Sciences  in  1773  and 
member  in  178.'>,  he  mean  while,  by  his  powerful  grasp 
of  the  analytic  method  of  dealing  with  gravitating 
masses,  established  tlw  gnaifc  jwnentlisaHon  thM 
our  plnnetarj-  system  fa  8table--lhat  what  had  been 
tcrme<l  irregularities  were  not  disturbing  the  general 
emiilibrium,  but.  on  the  contrary,  tiecensary  to  it. 
Tiiis  complete  rioiution  <if  the  '  niecbanieal  problem 
of  the  solar  K.xstem,'  iuh  ho  terme«l  it,  ha*  bestowed 
ujM)n  astntnomy  tlie  'Three  Laws  of  Laplace.* 
Here,  as  well  as  in  his  girat  treatise  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  the  sfiet  ial  st  i  v  ice  of  Laplace  waa  that 
he  sot  forth  compreiteusively  in  ona  ImaMgHiMni 
work  ^e  leading  resalts  whfdi  had  severally 
1>een  attaine<l  by  Newton,  Halley,  Dairaiit,  and 
Eiiler,  at  tiie  same  time  proving  tiieir  iiarmony  and 
iMterdfjiendenw.  The  singular  inni^^bt  of  Laplace 
as  an  astronomer  wa."  apparent  in  bin  explanation 
of  the  '  secular  inequalities  '  shown  by  ancient  and 
mmlem  observations  in  the  motions  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  He  was  the  first  to  constmct 
a  compkile  Uieofy  of  tlie  aatellites  of  Jo|itar,  and 


his  Investlfnttlnn  of  the  tidal  theory 

characteri-i'il  bv  Airy  as  'one  of  tlie  muet  Iplwultd 
works'  in  the  hixtory  of  malbeniatics. 

The  snoces.sive  government.H  of  l-'runre  ft::rf'ed  in 
honimring  Laplace.  He  IicIimnI  to  i-^tublish  the 
Ptdytochnic  and  Normal  ScIkkiIs  in  Paris,  became 
one  uf  the  fiiat  memlwrs  of  the  itnrean  des  I»ngi« 
tudes,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  presidents 
After  the  18th  Bmiiuure  Bonaparte  maile  Laplaea 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  tbongn  only  to  snpersede 
him  in  »»i\  weeks'  time.  In  IT'.Ki  l.apbicf  i-ntend 
the  'MTiHte,  where  be  made  a  leport  on  tin-  neri  -^ity 
nf  vtnriiing  from  the  Hevolntjon  calendar  to  the 
(Iregiinan;  in  1803  be  was  ap|Miint«sl  chancellor  of 
the  .oenate.  He  waBereat<-d  count  under  the  empire, 
and  in  IKI.5  a  peer,  in  IM17  a  marquis,  by  Lonia 
XVIII.  His  opjionents  attributed  the  latter  honour 
to  his  having  vottti  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon 
in  1814,  accu!>ing  him  of  servility,  which  was  also 
allegtNl  in  1827  when  be  liecanie  an  '  ultra- royalist.' 
Elf>(t«^d  t'l  the  Academy  in  1SI6,  he  was  next 
\i  ;it  ;i|  i>ninte<l  i>residetit.  In  bis  memoir  on  the 
'  attr.M  iion  of  spheroids '  arc  fir»t  wt  forth  the  two 
celelirated  means  of  applying  analysis  to  physical 
probleraa— -Laplace'a  eoerocienta  and  the  wKM^ 
tial  fnnetion— which  am  raqnislle  la  tha  tMonr  «f 
attrnctloaa  and  In  tba  nwa  abalruM  parte  af  dee* 
trica!  «c|ene«. 

U'-ii!<-  iii.iny  nriginnl  treati-<'«  nn  the  appli<  ft( i^n 
nf  III  i(in  11,,1'ical  mdlKNlH  to  Itumr  and  planetary 
prohlcins.  Ill' >leeiilar  phyHic««,  electricity,  an»l  mag* 
net  ism — nnf-tly  memoirs  to  the  French  a^'ademi**** — 
I^plare  puMiohed  the  four  following  booki*.  The 
M^rnnn/u€  aiute,  with  aapplements  (5  vols.  Paris, 
17SO-183&),  stenda  akma  amongst  wodia  on  inatha> 
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natical  odtronoiiiy  as  a  ^<ystcmatic  dcinonetration 
of  the  hi;;be:it  results  in  natural  philoaouliy.  The 
ErtMitiuii  du  St/iUtne  du  Motuu  (179B;  0th  ed. 
Iw4)  «M  vritteii  for  non-nathemafeieianB,  and  has 
been  arfmiied  for  the  exoelleot  etyle  as  well  as  for 
its  eleur  and  concise  statement  of  all  the  leading 
astronomiea]  facts  and  theories.  In  a  note  at  the 
end  of  tlie  later  editions  occurs  the  famouB  Nebular 
Hyf">i!i<->-ij»  (see  Nkiu  l.e),  which  many  have 
d'fiii>-.i  U)  be  of  not  1ps,h  inqiortunce  than  many 
of  the  results  obtained  by  great  niatheniatic  ctTort. 
Am  early  as  17!M  Laplace  L<«ued  his  Thiorie  du 
MoH'-rmaU  «t  de  ta  Figure  da  FianUUf  and  in 
IS'-i-li-SO  Us  Thione  analtnique  du  PnhabitiU*. 
The  last  remains  a  cla«»ical  work  to  alfrebraists, 
tlioa;:li  extremely  diHiciilt,  the  theory  being  applied 
not  "'jIv  t'l  iifiinary  i-li;iiic<?.s  ami  t'r;igei|  DOft  to 
caUM"  of  |.lienoiiiena  and  vital  Btatisliea. 

I^place  was  gifted  with  great  power  of  meniorv 
and  keen  scientific  sagacity,  as  well  aa  witli 
aingnlar  skill  in  interpreting  nature  ^nUMUtt  of 
the  higher  mathenatica.  Ue  showed  some  personal 
van^,  hat  waaof  aaaniaUe  disposition,  freanently 
■Miennig  yooog  acn  of  piomising  parts.  His  con- 
•taot  i^mmI  health  was  partly  attributable  to  liis 
abstemioufn'— J-.  Laplace  died  at  Parin.  5th  March 
IWTi.  In  \H~>i  the  Acailemy  undertook  a  13- vol. 
edition  of  his  (Euvru  comjAtte^. 

tmjiiwmA  W  neither  a  politioal  MNT  »  geoglBphi- 
eal  nnity;  ft  b  simply  the  eolleetive  nama  rorthe 

extensive  ri'^'ion  in  tlie  north  of  Enrojw  that  i» 
inhabite*!  by  tiie  Lappi*.  ( »n  the  N.  it  L*  l)oun(le«l 
by  the  Arctic  'Iceao.  on  iIk-  NW.  by  the  .Vtlantic, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Whit«  Sea ;  its  soiiiliem  iiiiiiis 
coincide,  roughly  speaking,  with  66^  N.  laL,  though 
Lapp*  are  sometimes  foond  as  far  sonth  as  GS'  N. 
laL  u  Norwiqr  ud  Sweden.  Norwegian  Lapland 
ia  of  eoaiw  ft  moaatalaooa  eouitiy.  ita  eoMlaeleft 
hf  the  Barrow,  steep-walled  fjoraa  In  Swedish 
Lapland  the  m<»«t  chamrt<Ti»tic  features  are  ridges 
with  narrow  valieyt  U-twi-en,  the  latter  ^rcMcrally 
partly  lilled  with  l"tig,  narrow  lakei*.  Farther 
east,  in  Finnish  and  Kalian  Lapland,  the  Kiirlace 
ii  more  level,  the  rivers  and  lakex  l>ecume  more 
■■meraoB,  auHshes  are  frequent,  and  next  the 
Afctie  Oeeao  barren  tundras ;  and  many  square 
milee  are  covered  with  forests  of  fir  and  spruce. 
Yet  low  ranges  of  hills  occur  in  some  districts,  as, 
for  instance,  the  UmUiek  Mount.uriH,  in  the 
penin!«iila  of  Kola.  Some  of  the  lake-  ure  of  large 
■i/c  :  Lake  Enare  or  Inara,  in  Finnish  Lapland, 
has  an  an-a  of  1147  S4{.  m.  ;  Lake  Imandra  v, 
65  mile:,  long  by  9  wide  ;  and  I>ake  Nuot,  33  milex 
long  by  7  wide.  The  river  Tana,  which  flows 
north  to  the  Aretie  Sea,  is  the  seoood  lonffeet  river 
of  Korway ;  and  several  other  rivers  of  considerable 
■ixe  flow  into  the  Uliiie  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  as  the  Tuldui,  tlie  Keini,  vVc.  The 
suiiiiiier  is  sh<»rt  and  comparatively  iiot,  owing  t<i 
the  fact  tiiaf  the  -.iin  sciroply  ever  sinkw  Ik'Iow  the 
horizon  during  Uie  three  months  that  summer  lasts. 
Daring  thia  ptriod  tlie  mosquitoes  are  a  terrible 
plagDe.  For  eeren  or  eight  weeks  in  winter  the 
eon  does  not  rise  above  the  hoilxon ;  ooroparative 
darkncfM  prevails  all  the  tiino,  except  wlien  the 
Bnowcovere<l  lanilHcajw  is  illiiniinated  by  tlie 
Weird  corn -cations  of  the  aurora  lMir<'ali><.  I  li'- 
Ci>ld  in  winter  is  excessive,  the  tlierrnonieter 
generally  indicating  sixty  «legrees  of  frost,  and 
aumetiuiea  more ;  hut  owing  to  the  prevalent  still- 
■ees  of  the  air  the  cold  is  not  felt  so  severely  as 
mifrht  Ims  expected.  The  total  Lapp  popalaUom  is 
ahtnit  'in  m],  thus  distributed  :  18.000  in  NorwaT, 
7IM"  in  hwi->(en,  nearly  WJ<)  in  Finland,  an<  I  2000  in 
Jtu»*m.  liul  there  are  also  numerous  s»-tller*  be- 
|<m((ing  to  tli<»'r  four  nut iniialitie^  in  I^apland, 
HiiHiy  Kuy(ii4iM  in  agriculture,  hunting,  trailing, 
wmI  ui  administrative  work,  some  of  them  no  donbt 


LAPLAND 


the  <lc>icoiidaiit.s  of  the  criminals  tnmported  tidtbar 
from  Denmark  three  centuries  aga 

The  LapiM,  who  call  themselves  8abme  or  Sabme- 
lodsjak  ( the  Norwegians  call  them  Finns,  whilst 
the  Finns  the^  call  ICvtens  or  Qvcss),  belong  to 
the  Ural-Altaic  stock,  and  are  consequently  closely 
related  to  the  Finns  (Snomi).  As  a  rac«  they  are 
the  shortest  people  in  Europe  (4  or  5  feet  in 
height),  and  the  most  brachycephalic.  In  other 
respects  they  are  fipare  of  body,  with  dark,  bristly 
hair  and  scanty  lieard,  and  short,  often  liandy,  legs. 
Although  not  very  muscular  they  are  capable  of 
great  exertion  and  fatigue^  and  frequently  live  to  a 
great  age  (eighty  or  man).  The  month  is  huge, 
the  lips  thiclc,  and  the  eyes  small  and  piercing, 
but  not  obliquely  set.  The  Lapps  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished ns  Mniuitain,  Sea,  Forest,  and  I'iver 
Lapps.  The  Momitnin  I^pi><,  the  backlKiue  of  the 
race,  are  nomads  ;  they  m<)\  e  cun^tantly  fnini  place 
to  place  in  order  to  Hnd  sustenance  i  .\rctic  moss) 
for  their  reindeer  herds,  their  only  source  of  wealth. 
In  summer  tbflgr  go  down  to  the* fjords  and  eonats, 
but  spend  tho  reat  ef  Iho  yen*  In  the  moBBtains 
and  on  the  plains  of  the  interior.  The  Sea  Lappf>, 
mostly  impoverisheil  Mountain  Lip|is,  or  their 
descendants,  dwell  in  s<attere<l  liaiulets  along  the 
ciMtst,  and  live  by  li>liing.  Tlie  Forest  and  River 
I<ap|)s  are  nonmils  wiio  have  taken  to  a  Mettled 
mode  of  life;  they  not  only  keep  domesticated 
reindeer,  but  hwii  and  fish.  The  nomad  Lappa 
live  all  the  year  raond  in  tenta.  The  rdiMleer 
^uoplies  nearly  all  their  wantR,  except  eoflRB^ 
toiiacco,  and  sugar.  They  live  on  its  flesh  and 
milk  ;  they  clothe  themselves  in  its  !<kin  ;  and  use 
it  as  a  lieast  of  bunlen.  In  winter,  harnessed  to  a 
l»oat  shape*!  sleilge  (/>m/A"),  it  takes  them  the  long- 
est joumej-8,  across  fniren  lakes  an<l  rivers,  and  over 
the  mountains,  and  through  the  forest-s.    It  is  com- 

{>uted  that  there  are  400,000  reindeer  in  Lanland, 
or  tiM  most  |Mrt  semi- wild.  InhispoaoMd  iiabita 
and  fn  hi*  clothing  the  I.App  is  the  wr«m  of 
cleanly.  He  is,  however,  very  ^.-iiod  natored, 
rather  prone  t<i  self  iii(iiilj.;enre  \\l]>  ii  the  oppor- 
tunity present  -  ii -i  ll  '  which  is  rmt  nfien),  but  at 
other  tmies  s<d>er  enouj'h.  As  a  rulf,  iie  is 'saving, 
almost  miserly,'  'seltiui  and  'cute  in  all  his  deal- 
ings," not  very  trustworthy  in  tJte  matter  of  speak- 
ing tho  truth',  but  on  the  whole  inclined  to  take 
life  easily.  His  imiuination  is  easily  excited,  and 
he  is  readily  susceptible  to  religions  imprenrfoiiB  of 
a  sensational  t>  pe  ;  a  notable  *  epidemic  *  occurred 
at  Koutokeino  in  Norwegian  Lapland  in  lSHS-51. 
The  I,a]'[i--  all  jirofess  ("hristianity  ;  ihosie  of  Nor- 
way ami  Sweden  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church, 
those  of  Russia  to  the  Greek  Church.  Lapland 
witches,  who  are,  more  oonectly  speaking,  wiiaida, 
have  been  famooa  from  very  early  timee.  Tho 
principal  instrument  of  divination  was  a  cnriona 
oval-Niiaped  drum,  covered  with  a  variety  of  figures 
and  -i;.^ls.  In  ver>-  early  times  the  LapiVs  prol..ib!y 
came  much  farther  south  in  both  Scanainavia  and 
Kussiii ;  the  Ixines  of  men  of  a  short  race,  identihed 
with  the  Lapjt»,  have  been  discovered  in  sevetal 
ancient  Scaauinavian  hniial  moanda.  The  None> 
men  treated  the  Lappa  as  a  sabject  raeeaa  «nt|y  aa 
the  9th  century,  but  had  to  reconqoer  them  in  the 
14th  ;  the  Russians  followed  suit  m  the  Utb,  and 
the  Swedes  in  the  16th.  From  the  13th  to  the 
ITtb  century  the  Ij\pi>s  were  kept  in  a  .»t«le  little 
better  than  -l.-iverx"  by  ."swe^iish  adventurer*  known 
as  Birkarlian^.  Itui  at  the  present  day  l«>th  the 
Scandinavian  governments  bestow  upon  them  eveiy 
Idndaeea. 

See  Sir  .\rthur  d.-  C«r*ll  Brooke.  .4  W%k'^  ■<■  L<ti->^nd 
La-<t«.lii3,  Jo  fr'u-il    l^;r  .    Tnimh<  It.  f'B.irr 
l/.r  Bd'it  Of  th'  /|t/t,.r,i  /,..-..■   ..     1'  v^l<v.    Iss^ti;  I>q 
Chaillu",  Tkt  Lamd  of  Ut  MtiintjKt  imm  i2vol». 
Rae,  What  &«  f*»i»mdm  (lU!)  and  Lmmt    Hm  Mmik 
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IFind  (1M75);  LicuteoAiit  Temple  in  Proc  Roy.  Grog. 
&<e.  (1880);  Leein,  An  Account  of  (Ae  L<tptnntirrt  <>/ 
Pinmnrk  (Pinkcrton'a  Vofiaijf*) ;  uod  David  Macliitcliie, 
Tkt  TnUimoni/  o  f  Tr<tdUion  \  1890 ).  For  folklore,  bwj  also 
Friia,  LaufiUk  Mytholotji,  kc  ( 1871 ) ;  Donner,  Littler  der 
Zi<ip;»m  ( 1876) ;  and  Poestion,  L>tp}tlawli*che  Mdrcheti, 
h,c.  (  LS85 1.  Many  Lapp  and  Finniui  paralleli  arc  given  in 
Joni.ii  and  Kropf  s  Mwjyar  FiAk  tala  ( 1889 ). 

La  PlatAi  tlie  capital  of  tiie  Argentinian  pm- 
vince  of  Huenos  Ayrw,  was  foiindotl  in  1882,  aJt«r 
Uiivnos  Avrw*  city,'  fr<»ni  which  it  i»  altout  30  niiloH 
!>K.,  had  f>een  niatle  the  federal  capital.  The  new 
city  y/tm  rapidly  Imilt,  with  wide  Htreetfl,  that  are 
now  niufltly  pnve<l,  and  over  a  score  of  open  «iuare8 ; 
tlic  central  |M>rtion  in  lit  with  the  electric  light, 
the  rest  with  kerr>«ene  laniiM,  and  tliere  is  a  wrvice 
of  tramwavH.  The  only  buildings  of  note  are  the 
handitonie  capitol  and  other  ollices  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  oliNervatory,  several  chapels,  anil  a  tine 
railway  station.  There  are  scorf^  of  hotels,  innn, 
and  caf6s.  Tiie  city  has  a  colifge,  and,  7  miles 
away,  a  hospital  and  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
Among  the  manufactories  alreaily  cstalilitihed  is 
one  of  cotton  and  woollen  tissues.  A  canal  con- 
nects a  harbour  which  has  been  constructed  at  La 
Plata  with  a  larger  outer  harbour  at  Ensenada,  on 
the  La  Plata  Kiver.  Pop.  (1888)  of  municipality 
(including,  however,  Ensenada  and  a  country  dis- 
trict of  nearly  60  sq.  nj. ),  50,803. 

La  Plata*  Hio  he,  a  wide  estuary  of  Bonth 
America,  lietwotm  I  ruguay  on  the  north  and  the 
Argentine  Kepulilic  on  tiie  south,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Puranii  and  the  Uruguay  sweep 
down  to  the  ocean.  It  is  alM)ut  200  miles  long, 
28  wide  at  Huemm  Ayret«,  and  140  miles  broad  at 
itM  mouth,  l>etween  Maldonado  and  Cn])e  San 
Antonio.  The  mirtiiern  shore  is  somewhat  steep 
and  lofty,  but  that  along  the  province  of  HuenuM 
Ayres  is  low  and  Hut,  with  wide  sandlinnks  that 
prevent  shiiw  from  approaching  cloMoly  t4i  the 
shore.  The  estuary  has  thus  no  shelter  from  the 
tempestuous  storms  that  come  from  the  south- 
wi>«t ;  and  even  tlie  only  good  harlMiur,  that  at 
Montevi<leo,  is  (»i)en  to  the  south  east.  Tiie  alllu- 
rnts  of  the  La  iMata  drain  an  area  i>stiiiint<'d  at 
1,G<X),(XX)  sq.  ni.,  and  the  oiittlow  of  the  estuary  is 
Crtlrulate<l  at  altout  52,(X)0,(KK)  cubic  foot  per  minute 
— a  volume  excveile*!  only  by  that  of  the  Amazons ; 
the  yellow,  muddy  stream  is  recognisable  60  miles 
out  at  sea.  For  the  navigation  of  the  allluents,  see 
pARAOl'AY.  Para.nA,  and  L'hl'(U*AV.  The  estuarj- 
was  discovere<l  in  or  lolO  by  Diaz  de  SoHk, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  nwiMteil  arid  eaten  by 
the  Indiana  on  its  biuik.  See  Sir  Horace  ICum- 
bold's  Hrrnt  Silrer  liiver  (2d  ed.  1890). 

La  Port<*.  capital  of  La  Porte  oMinty,  Indiana, 
at  the  junction  of  several  important  railways,  M 
miles  KSM  of  Chicago.  It  manufiu-tures  woodon 
and  w<M>llen  giNsU,  and  shi|>s  large  ipiantities  of 
ice.    Pop.  ( 1HH(»)  6195  ;  ( 1890)  7l'-'6. 

Lappenbenc*  Johann  Martin,  a  (krmnn 
hi-ot'irtan,  wiw  Iwm  30th  .lulv  I7!M.  in  Hamburg, 
and  tiursui*<l  historical  and  iK>litiral  Htudi<>^  in  1-Min- 
bnrgli.  I/widon,  Itcrlin,  and  (■6ttingen.  HolM-oame 
the  rejire-»»"ntative  of  his  native  city  at  the  PruH.-ian 
court  \n  lh2<J,  and  in  182.'i  was  ap|Miinte«l  k<>«>|H>r  of 
tb*"  archivi-.  to  the  Hamburg  senate,  an  npimintment 
which  he  held  for  forty  years.  He  die<1  at  Ham 
btirg  on  28tli  November  *18<>r>.  The  Issik  by  wliich 
lie  is  Ik-sI  known  is  the  careful  and  ]>ain><tnking 
Cf-m-hifhte  r>,n  KmjlanH  (2  vok  IJCM  37),  w|ii<-h 
was  c(mtinue«l  by  Pauli  (3  vols.  iK.\3  M).  and 
translnt<Nl  into  English  by  R  Thoq»«  (3  vols.  1H4.V 
57).  Besi<le<i  thin  Ijippenlierg  complete*!  Sart«»rius' 
Jfutoty  of  the  OriqtH  of  thf  GrnniiH  Jlnns'i  (2 
vols.  IH.TO),  wn)te  Ikooks  on  the  historj-  of  H«'ligo 
land  and  the  Steelyard  in  London,  and  edited  • 


valuable  historical  documents  relating  to  Hamburg 
and  Hreinen,  and  old  chniniclers,  such  as  Thiotmar 
of  Merseburg,  Amohl  of  LUbeck,  &c.— these  latt«r 
for  Pertz's  Sloniiiuenta  Geniuimo}  Historica.  S«e 
Memoir  by  E.  U.  Meyer  (1867). 

Lapsed  (  Lapsf),  the  designation  applie<l,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  churcn,  to  tho«e 
who,  overcome  by  heathen  persecution,  did  not 
continue  faithful  to  the  Christian  religi<m.  They 
were  distinguished  according  as  they  had  sacrilicea 
(s(irrijiniti)  or  burned  incense  (thurijiruti)  to  idols, 
or  hmi  |iurchascd  a  certificate  (librAlus)  from  the 
authorities  to  the  effect  that  they  had  done  so 
{liMlatiri).  Afterwards,  during  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  those  were  included  among  the  lapsetl 
who  luul  given  up  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ( trm/i- 
tore^).  The  lapsed  were  at  first  punished  by  ex- 
communication, and  their  reception  into  the  church 
again  was  strenuously  resisted ;  but  in  the  3d 
century  a  milder  course  was  generally  a<b)pt*Hl 
with  regard  to  thetn.  Tiie  treatment  of  the  Ia{>se4l 
was  one  of  the  practical  questions  most  eaniestly 
discusso«l  in  the  early  church,  bee  Novatian  ; 
also  DoNATlSTS. 

LapwtllK  (  Vnnclliit  vulffnn'g),  a  common  British 
bird  in  thf  plover  family  Charodriida*.  The  familiar 
cry  is  echoed  in  the  names  Peewit,  Scotch  Pee*- 
weep,  Old  English  Wtntt,  and  French  Dixhuit ; 
while  the  regular,  slow  flapping  of  the  long,  rounded 
wings  is  referred  to  in  the  title  lapwing.  It 


Lspwing  ( VaneUui  vutrnri»\ 


usually  resides  in  Riitain  all  the  y«*nr,  and  is  widely 
dist.ibutcd  across  Eiin>|>e  and  Asia.  Its  haunts 
are  marshy  pastures  ami  m<M>rlands  ;  its  food  worms, 
slugs,  and  iiiiH!ct«  ;  its  nest  little  more  than  a  ileiucs- 
sion  in  the  ground  :  its  eggs,  four  in  nnmln'r,  olive- 
green  to  stone-butfin  grouixl  colour,  with  blarkish- 
brown  blotches,  are  laid  in  April.  When  disturlie<l 
the  female  runs  fiom  the  nest,  while  her  mate,  Mith 
devious  (light  and  anxious  cri«^,  strives  to  diM>rt 
att«'ntion  away  from  the  not.  After  the  youn|j 
are  hatchwl,  the  parents  iMttli  exhibit  loving  wdici- 
tude.  The  a<lults  are  alHuit  a  fistt  long,  with  emit***! 
heail  and  very  lH>aiittful  jilumage,  which  alniont 
liafflcs  brief  description.  The  birds  themselves  are 
eaten,  and  the  egg^  are  highly  esteemed.  Most  of 
the  plover  eggs  sold  in  lintain  are  lapwings'  eggs 
gatlieo'^l  in  tiie  Netlierlands  and  N4irth  (lemiany. 
See  Pl.oVKK  ;  and  Howanl  Saundeis,  Manual  of 
liritiih  Ilinlt. 

Lar,  capital  of  the  district  of  lAristan.  in  sonth 
Persia,  sitnatetl  on  a  well  wocslwl  plain,  60  miles 
from  the  Per-ian  (Jnlf  and  170  SE.  of  Shiraz  ;  with 
traile  in  tobacco,  cotton,  an«l  grain.    Pop.  12,000. 

Ln  RnnK',  I.mi  isk  hk.   s«-e  <  m  iha. 

Lar'ami***  a  river  which  rison  in  northern 
Colora<lo,  Hows  generally  NE.  through  south- 
eastern Wyoming,  and  ent<'P«  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Platte  at  Fort  Laramie,  after  a  course  of  alxiul 
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200  milen.  It  gives  nuM  to  A  Uxiga  ooanty  of 
Wynming ;  to  the  Laramie  Plaina,  a  treelem  plateau 

of  V  VDiiiin-',  a1x>nt  7500  feet  al)<)ve  sea  level,  and 
Boiiio  3(MiO  sq.  III.  in  extent ;  and  to  tlic  Laramie 
Moiuit:uns*,  a  llocky  Mountain  ran^je  wliicli  liounds 
this  plateau  on  tlie  nortli  and  cR«t.  Laramie  t'ity, 
Wyomini',  on  tim  great  plain,  and  on  the  Union 
Pacific  ItailnMd,  573  miles  W.  of  Omaha,  baa  a 
rollinj^  mill  and  railway  ahops.    Pop.  (1890)  6388. 

Laramie  Bbos,  tlie  name  (riven  by  American 
^'eol();.;ist8  to  certain  strata  wliich  appear  to  be 
intermediate  in  age  luHween  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary.  The  strata  are  well  developed  in  Utah 
and  Wyoniing,  atid  c<>n.'<ist  chiefly  of  lacu.>*triiu' 
strata ;  they  contain  numerous  seams  of  lignite, 
and  hence  are  often  called  the  lignotie  Mries. 
Wliile  tlie  vertebrate  remains  of  the  Laramie  are 
MMatlally  Mesoaoic  in  character,  the  plants  are 
just  aa  QDeqaivocally  Tertiary.  It  would  seem 
rrom  this  that  a  Tertiary  flora  was  oontempor- 
aueou><  with  a  CretacoouH  fauniu 

Larboard.  Hee  Steeuino. 
Larceny.  See  Theft. 

Larch  {Larix),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
onlar  Conifime,  dUTeringfion  liia (Abies)  in  having 
the  eones  ovate-oMon^,  ahont  an  foeh  in  length, 

the  Roales  of  which  are  attenuated  at  the  tip,  and 
not  fallinfj  oil"  from  the  axi.s  of  the  cone  when  fully 
ri[te,  anil  the  leaves  deciduous  and  in  clusters, 
except  on  shoots  of  the  same  year,  on  wliicli  they 
are  single  and  scattered.  The  Common  Larcli 
{L.  europna  or  Abia  Larix)  i»  a  native  of  the 
moontains  of  the  wmth  and  middle  of  EurojH-,  and 

is  found  also 


in  Asia,  where 

it  ex(en<lH 


much  farther 
north  th.ui  in 
Eun>i)e,  even 
to  the  limits 
of  ]ierpetual 
snow.  The 
data  of  the 
introdnetion 
of  the  larch 
into  Britain  is 
fixed  Iiy  some 
authorities  at 
aliont  16-21» ; 
but  it  was  for 
many  years 
traated  as  a 
rare  and  curi- 
ous |ihuit.  and 
^ro\N  n  in  i>oIm 
in  ;;reeri- 
houses  liy  llie 
few  that  [M)s- 
sessed  it,  till 
about  the 
middle  of  the 
18th  centnr>', 
when  it  l)egan  to1>e  extensively  planted  a-i  a  forest- 
tree.  It  has  chan;jeil  the  iu^pect  of  whole  ilintricts, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  intiodiiot'd 
at  Uawick,  Peeblesshire,  in  172.5,  and  at  Dunkeld 
and  Blair,  I'ertlishire,  in  1738.  The  perfectly  erect 
and  regularly  tapering  stem  of  tiie  larch,  its  small 
Inaaches,  its  regular  ooaieal  form,  waA  its  very 
numerona  and  very  small  leaves,  make  its  a.«|)ect 
peculiar,  and  very  dilTerent  from  that  of  any  other 
tree  seen  in  Britain.  It  attains  a  height  of  60  to 
KK)  fi'el,  and  an  ape  of  2'K)  years.  The  larch  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  useful  even  from  an  early  age ;  the 
thinnings  of  a  plantation  being  employed  for  hop> 
poles,  palings,  and  the  older  timber  for  a  great 
variety  of  parpoeea.  It  b  vaiy  rarinom,  does  not 


Ooimnon  Lvoh  (Larix  europaa)  \ 
0.  twig  with  ■hi)nt«;  b,  twig  with  male  (m) 
sod  fnnsle  U)  flowen :  c,  mstura  oons; 
•■  tf,aMdlswltbseeUaa. 


readily  rot  (nuny  notable  Italian  pictares  aie 
nainted  on  puiels  of  larch ),  is  not  readily  attacked 

j  hy  worms,  and  is  much  used  in  Hhipljuililin;:.     It  is. 

=  however,  very  apt  to  warji,  anil  is  thereiun'  not  well 
siiiieii  /or  planks.  Larch-hark  is  us<vl  for  tanninj.'. 
although  not  nearly  eijunl  in  value  to  oak-baric  In 
Siberia,  where  large  tracts  of  larch-forest  are  not 
nnfreqnently  consumed  by  accidental  firea,  the 
soordied  stems  vield,  instead  of  a  rasin,  a  gum  simi- 
lar to  guni-arauic,  reddish,  and  completely  soluble 
in  water,  which  is  known  as  Orenburg  Gum,  and  Is 
used  for  cementing;  and  in  niedicine,  and,  notw  ith 
standing,'  a  soniewhat  resinous  smell,  e\en  its  an 
article  til  fisMi.  In  warm  cijuntries  a  kind  of 
Manna  (q.v. )  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  larch 
in  tlie  hottest  season  of  the  year,  having  a  sweetbh 
taste,  with  a  slight  flavour  of  tnrpenOneb  It  is 
mtherod  principally  in  France,  and  ta  Icwnm  aa 
Bnawfo/i  Manna,  or  Larch  Manna.  The  larch 
woods  of  Bntuin  liave  of  late  years  sufTered  greatly 
from  a  disease  in  which  the  centre  of  the  stem 
decays;  the  nature  and  causes  of  this  dise.x.*^  are 
verj-  imperfectly  un<lei-8t<xMl,  hut  it  .'■eems  to  l<e 
Butficiently  ascertained  that  those  plantations  are 
peculiarly*  liable  to  it  wMdi  are  fanned  where  aqr 
kind  of  fir  has  previously  grown,  and  those  least  so 
which  are  regularly  tliinned,  so  wat  llie  Inws  enjoy 
abundance  o?  fresh  air.  The  larch  does  not  dislike 
moisture,  but  stagnation  of  water  is  verj-  injurious 
to  it,  and  thomugh  drainaire  i.s  therefore  nece.sjiArv. 
There  are  varieties  of  the  common  larch  remark- 
able for  crowded  branches,  fur  uendnloas  branches, 
and  for  other  peculiarities,  which  are  sometimes 
planted  as  ornamental  trees.  The  Common  .Ameri- 
can Larch  IL.  americana )— the  Tamaiack  or  Hack* 
mataek— distinguished  by  very  small  eonea,  b 
common  in  the  northern  jmrts  of  N<trth  America, 
and  on  the  Alle;;hany  Mountains,  often  cover- 
in;,'  exten.iive  tracts.  It  is  a  nohie  tree,  much 
resemblinu  the  common  larch,  and  it.s  tind>er  i> 
highly  valued.  Other  American  species  are  the 
Western  Larch  (L.  occidenlalit) — also  called  Tam- 
arack—and the  smaller,  alpine,  L.  Lyatiii.  The 
Himalayan  Larch  ( L.  GnffitiuHi  ahonnds  in  the 
Himalayas,  but  is  generally  a  maXi  tree,  90  to  40 
feet  high.  Its  cones  are  larger  than  those  of  tlie 
common  larch.  The  Golden  Larch  (Z.  Kannpferi), 
a  native  of  Japan,  is  descrilied  by  Fortune,  who 
intruducc«l  it  in  18.V2,  fis  a  Wautiful  tree  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  about  120  t<i  130  feet,  with 
corres]Mmding  girth  of  bole.  It  has  not  proved 
hardv  in  any  except  the  mildest  parts  of  Kitaik. 
See      Y.  ^^ichie,  The  Larch  (Ediu.  1SK2). 

Lardt  tlie  fat  of  the  hog.  Until  after  the  first 
quaiter  of  tke  IMb  century  lard  was  only  nsed  for 
culinanr  pnmew  and  as  toe  beae  of  vations  oint- 
ments in  medical  nae.  The  enormous  extent,  bow- 
ever,  to  which  pork  was  raised  in  America  nmdered 
it  necessarj'  to  find  some  other  aii]>1ications  for  SO 
valiiaMe  a  in.iii'tial,  atnl  large  ijnantities  were 
pressed  at  a  low  tenij»  i.i(nre,  by  wliich  thestearinO 
and  oleine  were  Kepaiatt  il.  he  former  was  used 
for  candle- making ;  and  the  latter  soon  liecame  an 
important  article  of  commerce  as  a  lubricant,  under 
the  name  'lard  oil,'  which  was  found  to  be  a  vala> 
aUe  Inbrleattt  for  nMChlDery.  See  Oiu,  SrsABtir. 


Lardner,  Diomnnus,  a  successful  popularly 
of  physical  scieaoe,  wea  bora  in  Dublin,  3d  April 
1793,  and,  after  four  jrears  ea  elerk  to  his  fraier, 

a  solicitor,  entere<l  Trinity  College.  He  finl 
at t tailed  attention  by  a  Treatise  on  Afgehraie 
(r'i  niii'  fri/  (  ls*2.'{  |,  auif  a  work  on  Thffi  rt ittntl 
(iKii  liitijjrtil  i'lilrtihis  (  IS'2.'^).  But  he  is  l>e-t 
known  as  the  originator  and  editor  of  Liin/n-r'n 
Cticlopa-dia,  a  s«*rips  of  132  volumes  on  sciea- 
tilic  subjects,  iiublished  between  1830  and  1844 
Lardner  lunuelf  wroto  the  volumes  treating  ef 
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inotiern  ApoloffUtii  for  Cli 

by  Ki{i|iU  prefixed  to  his 


■MehanioB,  hvclnwtfttiio^  fMNMitrr,«iilbmetic,  heat, 
%ai?  dectrictty.    Tbb  wm  fblio««d  up  by  the 

bbtorieal  sories  entitled  the  Cabinet  Library  (12 
*•<>!(».  1830-3*2)  and  Museum  of  Science  ana  Art 
(  1.'  ^oI9.  l8o4-56).  He  ;ilso  wrote  M-veral  useful 
haiiillMMiks  of  various*  tirniiclifs  of  naturdl  pliilo- 
Hophy.  In  1S'J8  LanliHT  liini  Ix^i'ii  ajiiMnuted 
(irufeKAor  cif  Natural  PlitloHophy  and  Astronomy 
in  Univcreity  CoUece,  London;  Iwk  in  1840  he 
liMt  hia  chair  throng  nmaing  ftvaar  with  the  wife 
of  aa  amy  offioer,  who  elauned  £8000  damages 
from  him.  However,  Lanliier  went  to  the  United 
StAtCH,  and  thcru  nuule  five  times  tliat  sum  bv 
lecturine.  He  Iive*l  in  I'nri!*  from  1845  lO  IWS, 
and  diet!  at  Naplos  on  '2»tlt  April  1859. 

Iiirdner.  Nathaniel,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Uawkshoiat.  in  Kent^  in  16B4.  and  atodiad 
in  London,  afterwarw  at  Utreeht  and  Leyden.  H« 
Wlonjjed  to  a  }wH\y  of  Enj;!i.Hh  Presliytcrians  who 
hod  WconiR  Unitarians.  He  ilii^'l  al  Hawkshurst 
on  24th  Jnly  1768.  His  CrrdUnlitu  of  the  Coxjtfl 
Hittorxf  (2  vols,  in  1727  and  12  vols,  in  1733-.V)) 
and  his  Jewish  and  Heathen  7'eHimoniea  (4  vols. 
1764-67)  liave  secured  for  him  a  place  among  the 
Christianitv.  See  the  Life 
works  ( lb  vols.  17NS). 

Lareau«  Ehmi  nd,  French  C'iuuulian  author, 
WS.S  Nirn  at  St  Cn  ^^nire,  Province  of  Queliec,  12th 
March  1.S48,  and  watt  edacate«l  at  the  college  of 
8t«  Marie  de  Mannoir,  at  Victoria  College,  and  at 
M^Gili  Unirerai^.  Ho  wan  «nU«d  to  the  bar  in 
1870,  became  profeur  of  Law  in  M'Gill  Univer- 
•itv  in  1H76,  and  in  I8H6  wai  elected  in  the 
Liberal  interest  to  the  provincial  lecislature.  His 
works,  written  in  French,  intlinie  histories  of 
Canadian  law  (1872)  and  literature  17H8).  and 
JAfanfM  Attterijuej  ft  littirmkm  \  1877 ). 

IiSM  Pfeaatea,  Maneft.  The  Lmw  wm 

tntelniy  dditie*  belonging  originally  to  toe  Etraeean 

religiottt  nwl  worshipped  especially  as  the  pro 
tectors  of  a  particular  locality.  In  Konian  usage 
they  were  imiially  repirded  as  the  tutelary  deitie»« 
of  a  house  i/amUinre*  or  iloinrstiri),  and  their 
images  stood  on  the  hearth  in  a  little  shrine 
((McmK  or  in  a  sroaJI  ciiapel  {lararium).  We 
Bad  alio  Lttnt  eompUalm  (of  croaa-roads),  Lare$ 
wieantm  (of  atraeta),  Lar«t  rumUt  {of  the  country ), 
An.  See  AVCBTOR  Womntp. 

The  I')-nalei  were  the  old  I^itin  gnanlian  deities 
of  the  liuusehold,  and  of  the  state  re;;ard«Hl  as  a 
union  of  lioiiwIioliN.  Tlifir  seat  was  originally 
in  Laviuiuni,  and  the  uauie  is  generally  joined 
with  fH.  By  a  natural  enough  case  of  metonymy 
both  the  worda  Penates  and  l,are»  cauio  to  lie  used 
as  equivalent  to  n  Iwine  or  a  hearth. 

The  Blanes  were  tlie  deified  souk  of  the  departed, 
the  gods  of  the  Lower  World  eonaiderad  aa  wnevo- 
lent  s[iirit*,  in  contra-^t  to  InriT  and  tfinurrs,  iiia!i> 
volent  >pirit^«  ;  but  the  name  frequonllv  applicnl 
merely  to  tlie  d«|NUtOd  apifit*  gbOBt,  OT  SUOdo  of  ft 
dea<l  (lerfutn. 

These  divinities  were  liy  no  means  exactly  difler* 
entiateil  from  each  otiier,  and  obviously  all  owed 
their  existence  to  the  fundamental  ideas  onder 
Iving  the  worship  oi  ancestors,  with  its  altar,  the 
anmestie  hearth — the  most  persist^^nt  and  p<>rliaps 
the  oldest  of  all  the  religions  of  man 

Larco,  a  village  of  Fife,  on  Lar;,'o  Hay,  and  at 
the  hofW'  of  Largo  Law  (965  feet),  14  mih-s  NK.  of 
Kirkcaldy.  It  baa  a  bronaa  stetne  by  T.  Stnart 
Bnraett  ( 1885)  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was  bom 
here.    Poji.  of  parish.  2224. 

LarsO*        Italian  won],  u^ed  in   miHio,  to 
denote  ver^*  slow  time,  and  eM)M'eially  in  coniiHiKi 
tions  where  the  sentiment  is  quite  solemn.  Lar- 
mkeUo  is  the  dlndBBtivn  of  Ltna,  the  time  befaig 
Sightly  qniekar. 


Lanaii  a  watering-jdafle  ol  Ajrabiie^  on  tbn 
Firth  ^ Clyde,  14  milea  a  of  Greenock,  and  II 

N.  of  Ardrossan  by  a  railway  opened  in  18R,'>. 
Here  on  12th  Octtilmr  1263,  in  a  war  between 
Sootlatiil  aiiil  tlie  Norse  colimie.s  of  Man  and  the 
Isles,  Alexander  III.  defeated  llaco  of  Norway, 
who  with  16U  ships  and  20,(XK)  men  luul  de-'^cended 
on  the ooaatof  Ayrshire.  Pop.  ( 1881)  3079 ;  ( 1881 ) 
3187.  f^WmittBmgmm^Zmft{FiM^,im). 
LarictO.    See  PiNB. 

Laridn*  See  Gull. 

Larissa  (called  by  the  Turks  Yeniaher),  famooa 
in  aaeient  tinea  na  the  diief  town  of  Thewajy. 
la  now  a  place  of  18,1410  inhaUtanta,  one-tnira  • 

(Jreeks  ami  one  tliird  Turks.  Laris.sa  was  ce<led 
by  Turkey  to  tireece  iii  1881.  It  stands  on  the 
Salanihria  (anc.  J'mrus),  in  the  fertile  iilain  of 
Tliesj'aly,  and  lias  manufactures  of  silk  ami  cotton 
^oods  anil  tolwu  io.  It  wa?<  tli<'  reiitrc  of  the  Turk- 
ish operations  in  the  war  of  Ureek  Liberation,  and 
waa  oeenpied  hf  the  ^urka  in  the  war  of  1807. 

Larlstan*  the  south-west  nnrt  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Keniian  (q.v.).  Area,  22,9.'»4  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  alM.ut  90,(XX). 

Lark  [Alawla  arventu),  a  familiar  songster, 
otherwise  well  known  as  tiie  s^'mltol  of  poela  and 
the  victim  of  epicures  It  is  included  among 
Pamniiw  birds,  type  of  the  family  Alandidas, 


11 


liSrk  {Alauda  an  fn*i*\, 

which  comprises  over  KK)  sjn><  ifs,  «i<lely  distrlb- 
ute«l  in  F.urojtc,  A>»ia,  and  .Xfiica,  wiili  spreailing 
stragglers  in  Austialia  and  North  Anieiiea.  The 
plumaip!  is  usually  sandy  brown,  the  colour  of  the 
gronnu;  tlie  lower  legs  bear  acales,  Itebind  and  be* 
fore ;  the  hind-claw  &  Teiy  long  and  straight  t  the 
bill  is  strong  and  conical.  The  skylark  ineasumi 
aljout  7  inchef  in  length :  the  males  and  females 
arc  alike  in  plumage;  the  food  con•<i■»t^  of  iiiM-et-., 
wontis,  and  seinls.  It  nests  in  April,  making  a 
structure  of  dry  grass  in  a  hollow  in  the  ^'round, 
usually  among  growing  grass  or  cereals.  The  eggs 
(thrae  to  five)  are  dnU  gnur, mottletl  with  ol(ve> 
imnm;  two  brooda nie  nanally  nnred  in  tbeaanaon. 
Great  erowds  of  larks  come  to  Britain  from  tlie 
Continent  in  autumn,  and  later  on  there  is  a 
general  movement  >-oulli\\  ardx.  It  lias  been 
intnxhK'fii  into  Australia  an<l  New  '/imland.  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  I'nited  Staio. 

'The  lark  is  a  creature  of  li^dit  and  air  and 
motion,  whose  m*st  is  in  the  stuhhle  and  wbone 
tryst  is  in  the  cloud'*^'  Its  s<»ng  'at  heaven's  gate,' 
idealised  by  Shellejr,  Wonbworth,  Hogg,  and  other 
poets,  *is  not  esfiecially  melodious,  hntnlithesome, 
sibilant,  and  unceasing.*  '  It«i  fyi«'.'  Ihirroughs 
well  says,  'is  the  >:ra»s,  mIhti'  tin-  Imd  makes  iiii 
hi>me.  alMiunilin^'.  tiiultitixlinoti'..  tin-  iioti-  nt-aily 
all  alike  ami  in  tlic  same  key,  l>ut  raiiiti,  ^uarming, 
prniligal,  showenng  down  a-<  thick  and  fast  as 
dro^  of  rain  in  a  summer  sliower.'  The  bird  vaqp 
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rarely  sings  on  the  ground,  bat  when  so&ring  or 
dcHcending. 

Tb«t«  is  DO  doubt  that  larka  wbea  very  nomer- 
aoB,  9M  they  aftn  are,  m&y  do  eouidemMe  dAmafi|e 
to  ftatonm^nwD  wheat  ur  yonqggreen  cropH.  This 
feet  in  Mtmetiinm  nrged  to  exmtae  the  custom  of 

cjitchii'j  r'l'^ni  for  the  cage  or  table.  They  are 
cniiglii  ill  i.  jrse-liair  nooses,  or  netted,  or  shot  after 
Ijeing  attrnt  ie<l  ami  nii.';>meri«ed  by  'twirling'  some 
bright  glistening  ol»jecL  'It  is  estimated  that, 
during  last  centurj',  in  Leipzig  almn;  ovit  t'we 
million  larks  were  received  annunlly  ;  in  18o4  there 
were  broiiglit  to  the  London  markets  over  400,000; 
imd  Uw  omcial  retnnis  state  that  in  1807-08  more 
^lan  a  million  and  a  qoarter  were  taken  into 
Dieppe.' 

In  Eiironc  thorp  are  several  other  common 
epeciox  of  lark— f.g.  the  Wood  laik  (.-1.  arborea) 
and  the  Created  Lark  {A,  crutataj,  the  former  of 
which  is  Uically  distribnted  in  England  and  Wale-s, 
and  tlie  latter  a  rare  visitor.  Among  the  otiior 
genera  may  be  noted  the  Sliore  or  Horned  Larkn 
{OUteorys),  witli  a  lioralet  over  cidi  ogre;  these 
are  '  the  only  Tarka  which  oeear  refindwly  in  the 
wexterii  hcri'i>riherp.*  One  six'cios  {0.  nlpf.iln's) 
lia-H  (K-c.XMinnally  bt»en  found  om  a  stragj^ler  iu 
Britain,  jiint  as  the  specieii  of  AlaoidA  OOeasiOlwUy 
wander  beyond  their  usual  range. 

Larkhalli  a  small  town  of  Ljinarkshire.  3  miles 
HV  of  HannlUm.withcoal-piUiatidinillft.  I'op.  8.149. 

Lnrklianil,  th**  fapit«l  of  a  (ii«tiii  i  cillinl  'the 
E<len  of  Siinl."  [ n  Is  l.Vi  miles  .N.  of  HMk-ralMtd 
by  raiL  It  njaiinfaclttri5i»  «ilk  and  coiton  cluth, 
and  hsA  a  great  cott^m  market.    Pop.  18,188. 

IfTkfpiir  (IMphuuiim),  a  showy  and  popnlar 
senos  of  garden-nowen  of  the  natural  order 
lianunculacca;,  natives  of  the  t<>iiipcrato  and  cold 
rogions  of  the  norther^  liemisphtrL-,  and  oompris. 
ing  both  annual  ami  perennial  species.  'J'lie  well- 
known  Ilocket  LarkHpur  4 Ajacts),  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  Branching  Larkspur  ( D.  con- 
Mlida),  a  native  of  wosx  part*  of  Kuroi«,  dotiht- 
fnlly  so  of  Britain,  are  luuiiliar  examples  of  the 
annual  apectea ;  and  Barlow's  Larkspur  {D.  Bar- 
louxtf )  and  tlie  Great-ftowered  Larkspur  ( D,  nmn- 
difiorum)  are  not  luifi-equeut  examples  of  the 

Eerennial  s{iecies  ;  hut  many  more  showv  varieties 
ave  heen  prfklucftcl  hv  eultisaiion  ann  .M'lertinn 
which  have  displaced  iliu  uUier-ta-Hhioned  t«p«cie». 
D.  glaeitile  in  one  of  the  most  diatiuctivoly  alpine 

Slants  in  the  world.  D.  SUtphmigria,  comipteil  to 
tavasaore,  yields  an  alkaloid  extract  from  its 
seedSt  named  MpkiiUt  which  i«  hi;.'hly  poisonous 
oven  in  very  small  doses,  acung  vliietly  on  the 
nervous  s\  steni. 

Lar'iialiU  fanrient  CUiumU  the  chief  port  of 
Cyprus,  -21  \  miles  .S.  oi  Nicosia.  A  small  fort  built 
by  the  Tuiics  in  1026  is  now  ttsed  as  tlte  district 
gaol,  and  the  English  have  Imilt  a  convenient  conrt> 

liouHe,  custom-house,  and  other  puMif  oirire^  on  the 
sea  front,  as  well  as  two  iron  pieiN  aeo<  ---ihle  at 
all  tiiiii-s  liv  snuill  boats.  Sea  ;,'oiii^  vessels  are 
obliged  ut  lie  1^  mile  from  tlie  shore  owing  to 
the  shallow  water.  The  Greek  church  of  St 
LazaruM,  an  ancient  Byzantine  building,  is  in  goo<| 
preservation,  ami  thereisan  £ngli:«h  burial-ground 
attaclied  to  it  with  monumental  in-ncriptions  m  old 
as  1085.  Even  if  Citinm  be  not  the  Chittim  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  certain  that  the  king  of 
Citiuiu  paid  trihut«  to  the  Aiv^yrian  Sari^on  in  707 
n.c.  Ji>  apjii'iirs  imm  a  cuneiform  in-script ion  on  a 
bAs-rclitff  dug  up  at  Laruadca  in  1840,  an  l  now  iu 
the  moMnm  at  BwUn.  Caro1w«  or  locust  beans, 
eotton,  and  grain  are  oxported;  and  goods  of 
western  manufoetnre  of  all  kinds  are  importer  1, 
chiolly  from  Germany.  A  nnjist  intercKting  fair 
eaU'>d  hataltlutmos,  'tlie  deluge,'  and  held  every 


year  fifty  days  after  tlic  Greek  Ea-Hter.  i-  tra.iition- 
ally  suppose- 1  to  lie  the  uiijiversarj' of  the  Wlrth  of 
Aphrotiite,  and  is  attendal  hv  Ortnodox  Chrtstiao 
Cypriota  from  all  part«  of  the  island  in  immense 
numhera  (cf.  HercMfotiis,  L  199).    Pop.  7833. 

Laril6«  a  market  au<l  seAjiort  town  of  County 
Antrim,  at  the  entrance  of  Louf;h  L;inie,  23  Diilei* 
NE.  of  Belfast  by  raiL  There  is  daily  comiunni- 
cation  with  Stmamer  by  mail-oloamsr.   Pop.  4801 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Fk  vncois.  Di  c  de,  whs 
born  at  Fans  on  the  I5tb  beptemlier  1613.  He 
belonged  to  an  old  family,  and  his  father  was  ms'le 
a  duke     ijouis  XIII.  in  1622.    During*  hi<i  youth 
he  was  known  as  the  Prince  de  Mai-illuc  His 
education  was  somewhat  neglected.    He  i«>inad  the 
army  when  a  boy,  and  was  present  in  his  mivwith 
teentli  year  at  t"he  siege  of  ( "a'-al.    HI"  life,  »avp 
Sainte  lJeuve,  mi^ht  \m  divi.jed  into  four  periods, 
to  each  of  whieli  nii;jlit  W  ns.si;;ne'I  the  nnine  of  a 
woman — viz.  Mine  de  Chevreuse,  Mme  de  Longue- 
ville,  Mme  do  SabU,  and  Mme  de  la  Fayette. 
As  a  yonng  man  be  showed  an  altni>nMoantie 
temperament.    Under  the  influence  of  Mine  do 
Chevreuse  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
queen  in  opposition  to  Riehelien,  and  i^eeame 
entan>,'l<^l   in  a  sen«»   of   love  .adventures  and 
politieal  inlriguees,  the  result  hein^'  that  on  the 
fli;;ht  of  Mme  lie  Chevrense  he  wits  forced  to  live 
in  exile  at  Vertcuil  from  ltJ39  to  1642.    .\Uut  lftt5 
he  formed  a  liaison  with  the  beautiful  Mnte  de 
IxtnguevUle.  He  then  joined  the  Frondenra  and 
was  Rovwrdy  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Parish  He 
was  ven*  unlucky  in  bis  political  scheminga.  His 
father  died  in  105o,  and  in  1652  he  was  ag&m  bsdly 
woutjih-'l.  N%li'  ienp(>n  he  retlreil  to  the  countr>'  to 
I•e^t4^^e  hia  heallii,  whieh  had  been  shattered  by 
twenty    years    of    hatth-    and    aiiventure.  (in 
Mazarin's  death  iu  ItiOl  he  repairod  to  the  court 
of  I>ouis  XIV.,  and  almot  the  same  time  bc^an 
bis  liaison  with  Mme  de  Sabli.   A  sunejptitioas 
edition  of  the  Mimotrw,  whldi  be  hsd  written 
\vhile  li\in;:'  in  refirpment,  was  published  by  the 
El^revir.-  in  ItJO'J,  ami  rm  the  book  gave  m-ide  offetce 
he  dis;ivowed    its  authoi-siiij).   \\illnnil,  howe^'f, 
finding  many  to  accept  his  denial.    His  jU/txtuui, 
OH  Sentences  tt  Maxiinc*  Morales  appeared  in  1665t 
No  lKM)k,  said  Voltaire,  did  more  to  fonn  the  taste 
of  the  nation.     The  first  e<iition  contained  .tlS 
pensita,  whieb  were  afterwards  expanded  to  aboet 
too.    Hb  last  yeani  were  brightened  by  hte  friend- 
ship with  Mine  de  la  Favette.  «1iieh  *lii--:«>l  untJ 
he  died  at  Paris  on  Marcli  17,  lOsii     In  ius  early 
life  he  hail  niui  rie<l  Aniltee  de  \'ivonnO,  by  wbSB 
he  had  live  hons  and  three  daughterst. 

The  Maxims  vary  in  length  from  two  or  three 
liiu's  to  fthout  lifilf  a  pa;;e.  For  brevity,  cieamets, 
and  tini-h  oi  -A\\r  tli>'y  could  hardly  00  esoeUed. 
Xbeir  writer  did  not  seek  to  play  tttO  paitsi  IbO 

mere  epipammatist,  though  he  bas  now  sad  then 

sacrifired  his  tliought  for  the  Rike  of  striking  and 
p<dnted  e.\pies»iou.  \  vein  of  melancholy  runs 
through  the  l  ook.  It  is  the  work  of  a  nian  -'f 
singularly  keen  and  subtle  int«'llwct,  who  was 
deeply  verwd  in  life,  and  lia«l  formed  indepeudrnt 
jud<;inent4  on  moftt  of  its  relations.  He  was  a  n- 
morsol«»sK  analyst  of  man's  character.  *  Everything 
b  reducible  to  the  motive  of  self-interest  * — sadi  is  » 
nsnally  saiil  X*>  \m-  the  keynote  of  all  his  philosopbr. 
That  is  no(.  Imwever,  exaeily  corn  el,  tle.i;_-li  n  is 
true  of  tb«i  l«».»k  in  the  main.  La  Kotlitiuuc-v  iid 
tracks  out  self-love  in  it."*  m<ist  elusive  form*  .in  i 
iinder  its  cunninge*<t  disguises.  He  lay*  it  l«*n! 
with  the  most  piereing  insight  and  pitiless  trench- 
aney.  But  he  (M-<-H.'Hiiinally  oveistates  his  essa 
ngainst  humanity,  through  mrgetfnlnesa  el  tht  CmI 
that  sislf-love  i.o  not  the  only  motive  by  which  m«a 
are  impelled.    lt(»ul  in  ccrtolu  muo«ia,  tlte  JfonsM 
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■eem  a  crushitig  exposure  of  man's  baseness  and 
folly :  read  in  oUien,  tlMiy  weu  little  liefeter  than 
a  morbid  libel  on  haman  natum    Bat  of  their 

wriU'r'H  (lc|ith  and  keenness  us  a  tliinker  there  can 
l»e  no  more  (lucslinn  than  tliere  can  of  bis  wonder- 
ful mastery  of  terse  and  incisive  pliraae. 

Se«  the  article  on  '  Im  Rochefoucauld  '  included  in 
Saiute-B«uve'8  Portraitt  de  Femmu.  The  best  edition 
ol  La  Rochefouca.ald'i  wwks  is  thai  b/ 1>.  L.  Gilbert  and 
J.  0<iurd«i.it  (3  vuU.  1MB-8A),  la  the  Mrise  of  Orwuto 

£crivaint  de  U  France. 

Laroehejaaueletn*  T>v  Verger  pe.  an  old 

lioltle  ffttnily  of  France.  Tht'  name  Du  Verier  is 
deriveil  froin  a  place  in  Poitou.  (Juy  ilu  \  erj^er 
married,  in  1505,  the  heiress  of  the  ^eiK'ncur  of 
Larocbejaquelein.  ISeveral  of  his  descendant.M  ilis- 
tingotsbed  tlieouclvw  by  their  devoted  loyalty  u> 
ilie  old  royal  bottM  tfaimt  the  fniy  of  the  French 
Kevolntion.— HiWRI,  Comte  de  Utroehejaauelein, 
liorn  in  1772,  was  an  odicor  in  tlip  >;nanl  of  lyouia 
XVI.,  and  after  tli<'  10th  of  August  1792  left 
Paris  to  j>iit  liiniself  at  the  hcinl  of  the  insurgent 
royalists  in  La  Ventltk;.  He  bignallstid  hininelf  hy 
tiianv  heroic  dee<ls,  and  for  a  time  succeasfully 
repelled  the  repuhlican  forces,  but  was  severely 
donated  by  WeHt«rinann,  2list  December  1793,  and 
oeeaped  with  dithrultv.  Ue  raised  a  new  body  of 
troops,  however,  in  I'nper  Poitoii,  hot  waa  killed 
in  a  battle  at  Nou.iillt^,  4th  March  1794.  His 
heroic  wonl^  to  IiIh  ^olilion*  are  meniorahle  Iteyond 
most:  'Si  jo  reculc,  tut'/.  riioi  ;  hi  j'avance,  smvez- 
moi;  si  jc  muurs,  venjifz  inoi  I' — His  brother, 
Louis  VV  Vkroer,  MarquLt  de  Larochejaqaelein, 
bom  in  1777,  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of 
tlie  Revolution ;  retume«l  to  France  in  1801,  but 
resisted  all  Napoleon's  efforts  to  win  him,  and  in 
1813  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  n>yalltt«  in 
La  \'en»lce.  Louis  Will.  a|>jioiiit<'d  liini  in  1S14 
to  the  command  of  tin-  ai  rnv  of  Lu  \  t-ink-e,  and 
during   the    Umiiiml  In-    iiiiiiiituiiied  the 

royalint  caunt?  tliero,  fmi'|H)rti.'«i  hy  the  British. 
He  fell  in  Imttle  at  Pont  des  Mathis,  4th  June 
mii.  His  wife,  MARiE-LotnsE  Victuirb.  Mar- 
oniM  de  Laroehejaqnelein  (1772-1837).  published 
Xttmoire*  of  the  war,  of  which  she  waa  an  eve- 
witness  ( Bordeaux,  1815),  which  are  of  real  value' 
to  the  hii^torian.  See  her  Life  bj  Nettement  (9d 
od.  Pteis,  1870). 

iM  BMlielle.  See  Roobbllb. 

Larr«'y,  Domink^i  k  Jkan,  I'iakon.  a  role- 
brated  French  surgeon,  watt  born  at  liandeau,  near 
Bagnirea^e-Bigorre,  in  the  PyrcniH^n.  in  .lulv  17)>(i, 
etnaied  medicine  in  Toulouaoi  and  after  ^dnating 
■erred  ae  surgeon  in  the  navy.  But  in  17U3  he 
transfarred  his  skill  to  the  amy,  and  introduced 
the  'flving  ambulance'  servioe.  After  teaching 
for  a  Hiiorl  tiiiif  at  ToMion  and  Viil  de  nrAro,  he 
joined  Nft|>ol«  "n  in  Italy  in  IT'JT  :  ami  from  that 
lime  onwaril.-^  in\ ;iri;il(ly  iii'ooni]iaiiii-'<l  tin'  !-urrr-.s 
ful  Corsican  in  iii.-*  tanipaigntt.  In  IhOo  he  wa« 
placed  at  the  lioad  of  the  me^lico-surgical  depart- 
■Mttt  of  the  French  army,  and  a  few  years  later 
waa  ereatod  a  haron  of  the  empire.  Larrey  con- 
tiaood  to  fill  im|iortant  offices  till  18.16,  when  be 
retired  from  that  of  surgeon -general  of  the  HAtel- 
de*  InvalideH.  He  died  at  Lvomh,  •J.'itli  Jnly 
From  his  i»en  came  valnaWle  ircutiM-M  on  anny 
(Mirgery  and  thf  ti'-.i? -niMit  of  wonmU  ;  they  wore 
translated  into  must  European  languages.  See  the 
Oomaa  memoir  by  Werner  ( 1885). 

Lnrva,  the  voun;,'  form  of  an  animal  after 
leaving  the  egg,  Init  l>vlor»-  a«  i|iiiring  adnit  charm- 
terij«tir*.  Tli«'  tndjxili—  of  tiic  1  roj;  tlic 
caterpillar*  of  Inm>i-tH  (q.v.),  nauplii  an<l  zitea*  uf 
Cnwtacea  (q.v.),  tlie  quaint  young  of  Kchinoder- 
( q.  V. ),  i^c.  are  illostratinns.  'rhero  niay  lie  no 


into  the  adult  form ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  larval 
lite  may  be  longer  than  that  of  the  adulu  Many 
larval  diaraeten  are  recapitulations  of  aneeetnu 

forms  ;  others  are  special  modifications  adaptive  to 
lar\(il  life.  See  the  Itev.  J.  Seymour's  Larva 
Cullci  ttiiij  and  Breeding  (1890). 

Larynx  (Gr.  larynx)  h  the  organ  of  voice,  and 
pla>><  an  imp<irtant  part  in  the  respiratory  process, 
aa  all  air  pawing  eitlier  to  or  from  the  lunge  moat 
pass  thronsh  it  It  is  a  complex  piece  (rf  meehan* 
isni,  rcscmhling  a  Ikix  coinponed  of  pieces  of  carti- 
lage whidi  arc  capable  of  executing  movenicntf, 
and  eiii  tlii  vix^al  cords  by  xvhich  [iliotiution 

is  priKluccd.  Tlic  larynx  is  situate*!  Itetwcen  the 
trar/iea,  or  win<lpip«',  and  the  base  of  the  ton;,'Uc, 
at  the  upper  and  front  |>art  of  the  neck,  where  it 
forma  n  oonriderable  projection  (espedally  in  men ) ; 
it  opens  snpeiioriy  mto  the  jJutrynx,  or  throat, 
and  inferiorly  into  the  wii)(i|ii]>e.  The  principal 
cartilages  of  which  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx  is 
conijiosod  are  five  in  number— vii.  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  epi^ottia^  and  tba  two 
arytenoid  cartilages. 

'The  thprvid  (Gr.,  'shield-like'}  eonrists  of  two 
square  plates  of  cartilage  nnitea  in  fWmt  at  an 


the  ptojeetion  com- 
AAoMy  or  Adam's 
is  pralongsd  at 
rs.  Tm  tfay> 


larval  suge,  when  the  embryo  grow*  cuntinnously 


acute  angle,  which  fbnos 
monly  known  sa  the 
apple.     Each  of  tl 

the  npjier  and  lower 
roid  cartilage  forms 
almost  the  \N  hole  of 
the    anterior  and 
lateral  walls  of  the 
larynx«   The  dtmomI 
(Gr..  'ring-Hke') 
cartilage  b  a  ring 
the  lower  margin  of  ip 
which  is  parallel  to         v  /i 
the  first  nng  of  the  \  \\ 

trncht'a.  ami  to  the  V« 
la-st  nameil  it  in  unit- 
tA  by  fibrous  mem- 
brane. Its  npiwr 
border  is  oonnecled 
ia  front  with  the 
lower  border  of  the 
thvroid  cartilage  by 
a  tliick  yellow  libroun 
tii^ue.  It  presents 
t  wo  articular  sur- 
faces on  either  side 
—vit.  aJower,  which 
artieolatee  with  the 
inferior  cornn  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, and  an  un|MT, 
which  is  oval  in 
form,  and  supports 
an  arytenoid  carti- 
la;-'e.  The  <"  v 
ttnoid  (Gr.,  *la»lle- 
like')  cartilages  are 
p\ rantidal  hodifw 
renting  on  the  oval 
articular  surfaces  nt 
the  up|>or  and  |mi«. 
terior  part  of  the 
crinjid  cartilage. 
When  I'fi  titu  they  present  a  conca%-e  posterior 
surface.  Pram  their  eonnsetion  with  toe  vocal 
conls,  and  from  their  great  mobility  as  compared 
with  the  two  larger  cartilngi-.,  the  arA  tenoids  piny 
a  verj-  iniiMirtnnt  part  in  tlie  hnniAm  of  the 
Tlie  c/iif/lofti.s  ii*  a  very  tb  xililc  cartilsg- 
inouH  valve  (lig.  1,/),  Hiluati>d  nt  the  Im-e  of  the 
tongue,  and  covering  the  opening  of  the  larynx, 
its  direction  Is  vertical,  except  during  deglutition, 
when  it  heeomea  horiMOtaL  It  b  attached  ialsri^ 


Fig-L 

(•»rtt]»(:fn  of  Uryns  and  MilgMtIs, 

unit  ui>|ar  rlitK*  <>(  trarnM,  mern 
fiuiii  £■<  liiii'l  :  u,  ar)'<'""»i  cartJ- 
la^rs ;  b.  !iii|»-riur  curiiu  uf  tby- 
n  ul  cartiU);«:  e,  >t«  iBferiar 
coniu ;  d,  |>ti«t«riar  ■uriWee  of 
cricoid  ;  /,  rplKlotttai  «lth  its  iwr 
furalioM:  t.  D|>prr  ntaryin  oft  by- 
nid ;  *.  its  Mi  tatakir  tabsielt; 
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•nil^  by  a  land  of  pedicle  to  Uie  angle  of  the  Ihyroid 

eartilage.  Upon  removing  the  investing  nracons 
ineinl>ran<*  the  cartila;;e  i>  fuiirii!  t<»  [x-rforiited 
by  numerous  foramina,  E.icli  [.<  tiuru:ion  otliuita 
■oine  fasciculi,  of  yellow,  elstHiie,  ligaiueutous 
tiasoe,  wtueh  exp«a(i<i  oa  its  aolehor  anpect,  and 
Meniw  the  ratotn  of  the  cpiglottii  to  ita  votical 
poaitioa,  iadamndeatly  of  may  moaetUar  action. 
Ba^  b  the  akeleton  of  tho  lannuc,  hao^ny  as  it 
does  from  the  hyoid  Ikidp,  with  which  it  is  con- 
necte<i  by  the  tbyro  liyoi<l  ligament  and  certain 
niascleii. 

The  various  cartila;;os  wbioli  have  l)een  ilescril)e<l 
are  connected  with  ono  anotlier  by  li;^'aments, 
tho  chi''f  of  which  are  tho«e  known  a.s  the  true 
andblM-  voail  cord&  In  their  quiesicetit  wUUe  the 
fonnor  do  not  lie  paraUol  to  mck  other,  bat  oon> 
TOige  from  behind  forwards.  The  lensth  of  the 
vocal  conLs  w  j^reat«r  in  the  adult  jnaTe  than  in 
the  a<iult  female,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two. 
In  infancy  they  are  very  short,  and  increase  regu- 
larly from  that  period  to  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
nacooa  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  part  of  the  ex- 
tonairo  lespiratory  tract,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
•XtnoM  aensibility.  The  length  of  the  chink  or 
•pertore  of  the  glottis,  which  ia  directod  hoii> 
aantally  from  befora  baclcwArda,  irarisB,  fiko  the 


Fig.  2. 

A,  Urjrnz  and  tnchea  on  deep  iiupiratiofl;  B,  uo  phoD*- 
thn;  CL  dutaa  hlntla  aota;  O,  apfratansttan  «t  the 
vaaMgoltr  baaa  or  Ms*  copte  as  It  ooeon  in  stnintag. 

vooal  eords,  until  the  period  of  paberty,  when  ita 
length,  in  the  male,  nndergoea  a  sadden  develop- 
mentk  while  in  the  female  it  remains  atationarv. 

In  the  adnlt  male  it  i»  about  eleven  lines  in  lenetL 

The  larynx  is  proviiled  with  two  »etH  of  nniHcTes  : 
the  extrimir,  by  which  the  whole  or;:an  in  elevatwl 
or  depressed,  and  the  intrinsic,  which  regulate  tiie 
movements  of  the  varioos  a^ments  of  the  organ  in 
relation  to  one  another.  Bgr  tho  Mtion  of  these 
latter  mascloi,  aided,  io  eooM  eiaee,  by  the  ex- 
triiuAe  mnseles,  the  tension  of  the  vocal  eords  may 
be  increased  or  diminished,  and  the  size  of  the 
opening  of  the  glottis  regulateil  ai  will  (»ee  Voice). 
The  nerve>i  of  the  larynx  are  derivwl  from  the 
superior  aii<l  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the 
pneiiiiio/ii^t rie  dt  va;,'iis  nerve. 

That  the  larynx  is  the  organ  of  voiee  is  easily 
proved.  Thus,  alteration  in  the  mnoons  menibrane 
covering  the  vocal  cords  causes  hoarseness  or  other 
ehonge  of  v(^;  nkwration  of  the  vocal  coids 
de^ftniys  or  injures  the  voice;  <>|ipiiiii^'  the  trachea 
below  the  vocaI  conl»,  or  section  n{  the  inleriur 
laryngeal  nervi  s,  il.  ^troys  tlie  vnicr  ;  .ui<l  --.HniilH 
like  those  of  the  \  oiee  may  l>e  iinwluccil  Ky  experi- 
WeiU-H  oil  ilio  dead  lar>'nx. 

DiSEASKs  <»F  TJIB  Larvnx.— Z,orv«.'7'<*>,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  larynx,  mav  be  either  an  acute 
oraohfoiuo  affiBction.  Acnte  loiyngitisy  in  its  more 


severe  form,  which  is  fortunately  rare,  cotnuiences 
with  a  chill,  which  is  followed  by  fever,  m  jth  a 
full  strong  pulite,  a  hot  skin,  and'  a  Hu.she«i  fa^r. 
There  is  &lm  s^jreness  of  the  thritat,  h<>arMeueM  of 
the  voice,  great  ilitlioulty  in  bvvalluwing,  and  a 
feeling  of  extreme  constriction  of  the  larynx. 
There  is  a  painful  stridnloos  cough,  bat  otily  a 
little  mnens  »  ejected.  Uieot  diffiodlgr  in  Weatii- 
bg  ocean  In  severe  coses,  the  act  of  inapirotiao 
being  prolonged,  and  wheezing  results,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  swollen  membrane  of  the  glottis  im- 
i>eding  the  entrance  of  air.     On  exuuuning  the 
lannx,  the  epiglottis  is  obsierved  to  be  of  a  bright 
reif  colour,  erect,  and  may  be  so  much  swoUen  as 
not  to  be  able  to  d«soead,  'and  n>^  close  the  glottis 
during  deglntilkn  {  the  otiier  peota  of  the  Uryaz 
are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  swoUen  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  cose.    The  patient  may  exhibit 
symptoms  of  great  anxiety  and  distrcK^t ;  hi>  lij* 
may  become  blue,  hi»  iiwv  of  a  li\id  paiene,-.-.  Li* 
pulse  irregular  and  very  fcclile,  and  at  leii;:th  be 
may  sink  into  a  dmw.sy  state,  often  i>rec«^le«l  by 
delirium,  and  quickly  followed  by  deatn.    The  dis- 
ease is  very  rapid,  ending,  when  fatal,  in  three  or 
four  days,  and  occasionally  in  less  then  oae  daj. 
Although  we  have  here  described  what  may  occur 
in  ezeeptlonally  severe  caaes,  acote  larjn^tia 
rarely  juusses  beyoml  Ik  larseneas,  a  fwHng  of  eon- 
8tricti(jii.  ^light  fevei i-lmess  associated  with  cougb 
anil  marked  lioarsene.'-s. 

Lary  ngitis  is  mont  commonly  due  to  ex|Kisure  to 
cold  ;  out  the  inflammation  rarely  reaches  a  danger- 
ous height  in  these  cases.  The  dangerous  forma 
are  usoally  the  reoolt  of  injury  (eg.  ewdkwing 
boilinff  or  corrosive  snbstanoes ) ;  or  they  may  be  a 
secondary  resnlt  of  ulceration,  or  due  to  infeetion, 
such  a.s  crj-Ri|)elas.  In  simple  ca.-^es  confinement  to 
a  warm  room,  with  snolliing  steam  inhalatious, 
will,  if  the  voice  be  re>te<i,  usually  elVirt  a  cure. 
In  severe  cases  sucking  ice,  leecliiiig,  scarification 
of  the  swoUen  parts,  and  even  ttodieetowy  mnr 
be  necessary.  In  persons  who  oie  the  voles  mini 
the  affection  is  apt  to  become  ehronie,  or  indesd  to 
be  chronic  from  the  beginning  without  the  onpar- 
vention  of  an  acute  attack.  Laryngntoroy  is  ass- 
cussed  at  Tracheotomy.    See  umler  TkacHEA. 

I'lceration  may  iK-riir  in  phthisis,  syphilis, 
hipiis,  aii<i  after  typhoid  fever.  Cancer  i>t  tlie 
larynx  may  lea^l  tu  ulceration,  but  the  primary 
disease  constitutes  a  tumoor.  iBBOeet  fmwths 
are  also  met  with,  the  more  emnmon  varistiss 
being  papillomata  (warts)  and  fibromata.  Par- 
alysis of  the  lai^rngeal  muscles  may  involve  those 
muscles  only  which  close  the  glottis,  in  which  case 
the  aB'ection  is  often  due  to  hysteria  and  ea.<ily 
cured.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  open  the 
glottis  or  artectin;;  all  the  miihcles  is  usually  due  to 
some  grave  disease  of  the  neni^ous  sj-steni,  che*t. 
or  throat,  and  is  often  incurable.  Ine  treatment 
must  depend  Upon  the  oooditioB  diooovered  kqr 
lan'ngnscopic  examination  In  each  eeeei 

The  Lakvnooscope.— Althougli  sueeeasfal  at- 
tempts hatl  been  previotisly  made  by  (Jarcia  to 
explore  the  recesses  of  the  larynx  by  hk-.u;^  4 
rcnecting  mirror,  it  wa.s  not  until  two  lierman  phy- 
siologists, Tiirck  and  <  /ermak,  to<ik  up  the  subject, 
in  1857  auid  1858,  that  the  great  importance  of  laryn- 
goscopy was  first  generally  recognised.  The  lanm- 
goseope  Is  a  small  mirror  placed  on  a  stalk  atteanwl 
to  Its  margin,  at  an  angle  of  from  IflT  to  ISfT. 
the  stalk  Itcing  alMuit  six  inches  in  length.  The 
mouthpiece  of  a  lar;;e  rellector,  with  a  central 
ii|.eiiin'_'  tlitnii;.'li  li  the  olwerver  looks,  is  h<-lJ 
iK'tweeii  the  molar  teetli ;  or,  what  is  Itelter.  the 
rellector  may  lie  attacheil  to  a  spectacle  tniwe 
or  forehead  band  by  a  stiffly  working  ball-and- 
socket  joint  The  rays  of  the  ana  or  of  a 
guod  lamp  on  eoneentroted  by  meam  «l  this 
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lefleclor  oo  tbe  laryngeal  mirror,  which  is  placet! 
4|{^iist  tlw  lofl  pttlate  And  uvol^  Tbe  lanrngeal 
mirror,  pravimnlv  wmnn«d,  and  iBtradnoad  with  the 

riKht  hand,  which  restn  by  two  tagm  <m  the  jaw, 
is  niaintnintHl  at  mich  an  inclination  that  It  throws 
the  V\nht  (lownwanl.s  and  illuiiiiniiti-x  tlic  iMtts  to 
be  exainincti,  wliile  at  the  saino  time  it  relietrl.s  llie 
iina<^  of  the>*e  part«  into  the  eye  of  the  oliserver 
through  the  central  opening  of  the  leflecior.  liy 
this  meani  we  can  looiv  throogli  tiie  latynx  int^i 
IIm  tnwlwft  or  windpipe,  and  can  aee  loe  aetoal 
*"  of  Mnell  tnmoaie,  eleem,  &C.,  whose  exfiit- 
would  otherwise  liave  l«><'ii  at  nioHt  only  sua 
peeted ;  ami  tlio  precision  aiid  occuracv  of  dia- 
gnosis to  whicli  wo  can  thus  attain  cna1)Ie  ns  to 
employ  rational  nieaiin  of  local  treatment  to  an 
extent  that  was  quite  impofwible  before  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  laryngoscopy.  It  is  also  possible  to 
fllaailWte  the  larynx  by  throwing  a  powerful  an«l 
oooeentntod  light  apoo  tbe  front  of  tbe  thro«tt,  and 
introdnetng  a  mirror  into  the  dark  mouth  {Durek- 
leu'M/ttii'i  of  (Jennnn  phvHii  ians). 

La  Salelte.  See  SALKrrE. 

IA  Sftlle*  a  city  of  Illinois,  at  the  head  of 
steani-navigatioo  on  the  Illinois  Biver  (bera  erosHod 
by  bridure^),  99  milee  by  nil  WSW.  of  CMeaik'o, 
with  wliich  it  is  aim  connected  by  the  ininoLs 
('anal.  Bituminous  coal  is  niint^l  licre,  and  the 
city  has  a  lar^f  zinc  nilliii).'  mill  and  Hiiudtiii^'- 
furnaces,  l>ci<ide«i  manufactures  of  glass  and  iron 
ware*.    Pop.  in  1H90,  9«.>5. 

La  Salle,  Abbe DE.  Se«ScHoorji(rHRisTTA\). 
La  Salle,  Kobert  Cavelikr,  Sieur  hi:,  on.' 

of  the  greatest  French  explorern  in  North  A  nn'i  ilm, 
was  born  at  Uouen  in  164.1.  Scttiin^  in  Canada  at 
tlie  age  of  twenty-three,  ho  l>o;:;ui  hin  travt-U  witli 
■n  efctempt  to  reach  China  by  descending  tlie  Ohio 
Biver,  which  be  eupposed  to  empty  into  the  I^Kiilc 
Am  eoon  as  he  found  that  the  great  sontliem  streams 
dmlned  into  the  (Julf  of  Mexico  he  fonned  the  pro- 
ject of  desconilin;^  the  MiH-sisjiitipi  to  the  sea.  After 
nianv  and  severe  lianlshijw  tins  long  voyage  wa-s 
cnticludcd,  and  the  arnjs  of  France  H«t  up  at  the 
mouth  of  tiie  great  river,  on  9th  April  168*2.  Two 
il^r  an  e\i>odition  was  fitteu  out  to  estahlinh 


a  permanent  French  settlement  on  the  Gulf,  which 
•mnld  eecore  France's  elainw  to  the  Mississippi 
vallej.  Bat  La  Salle's  bad  fortune  panned  him ; 
he  mistook  Matagorda  Bay  for  a  month  of  the 

Mis-ii*>!p|ii,  lande<r there,  and  then  s|M;nt  two  years 
in  unr-uc  >->»Hful  joumevH  to  discover  tlie  groat 
river,  whilo  his  coloni«t«  and  sohliem  gradually 
dwindled  away.  Hit«  harshnese  of  manner,  more 
tliaa  hie  WMt  of  success,  enbtttered  his  followers, 
•ad  Im  wm  Mseesineteri  by  eome  of  them  in  March 
16S7.  See  worln     FkaaoiB  Ptu'lcnmn  ( q.  v. ). 

IrfWear,  in  the  East  ladies,  MignificH  pro|»  rly  a 
eamp  follower,  hut  is  generally  applied  to  native 
HAilors  on  UNird  of  |{ri(ii<li  ^liijiH,  ax,  for  iuHtance, 
the  large  steamer*  of  the  I'enmsular  and  Oriental 
Company.  The  I^a-soare  make  gimd  aeeOMD,  being 
botla  temperate  and  docile.  Tb^y  *r*  meetly 
Hoiiammedane,  end  speak,  beefate  ibeir  native 
dialects,  a  Itnfjita  frnnrn  ImvumI  Ott  Hindnetaoit  witb 
Engli.Hli,  .\nibio,  and  other  words. 

LaN'rariN,  Cunstantine,  a  (Jreek  Koliolar,  wlio, 
after  the  capture  of  ('ouHtrtHtinopIe  hy  tlie  Turki*, 
fled  Ut  Italy,  where  he  wam  instrumental  in  reviv- 
ing the  etady  o(  Greelc.  fie  wae  a  deeoeadant  of 
the  rovnl  femilv  of  Nicsea.  Francesco  Sfora,  Duke 
of  Milan,  maiie  him  tutor  to  his  daught«T  Hip 

Indyta.  Hut  more  important  wohps  of  Las^ari-.' 
.•iUinrH  wen*  Home  f  wln-ro  lio  '~cttlod  in  tlio  tiain 
of  Ik»«Harion ),  Naph;«,  and  Mo^'^iiia  ;  at  thin  i)f<t 
city  ho  taught  rhetoric  and  (Jn-ok  l.ttorn  until 
hie  death  in  U83.  His  Greek  grammar,  entitled 
•nd  dated  1476^  wae  the  ewltoet  Greek 


btM)k  jirinted  in  Italy.  His  librar}',  wliich  is  ver>' 
valuable,  is  now  in  the  EiiooiiaL--JoHM  or  Janu's 
Lascabib,  a  member  erf  the  eame  foniily,  eurnamed 

UUYNDACENUS,  bom  almut  1445,  who  ahw  found 
an  asylum  in  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Constantinonle, 
was  einjiloyi'd  liy  Lohti/o  do  Modicj  in  tl;o  coIleO' 
tiou  of  011010111,  OKpooially  (iiook,  olfu-.Mioal  tiuthors. 
On  the  dejiili  of  Lnronzo,  l.ju*ouris  \\ont  to  l*ari«, 
where  he  taught  Greek  with  the  eoiintenance  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  Lonie  XIL  ;  but  he  eventoallv 
settled  in  Viaamt  and  wae  a||MMated  by  Leo  a. 
superintendent  of  hie  Greek  pren  and  ef  a  aemtnary 
for  young  Greeks.  He  was,  niorefivcr,  omplnycd 
iih  anilmssador  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  anu  after- 
wards at  Venice,  and  iliid  in  llonio  in  liVWi.  Frmn 
Kiime  he  edited  feveral  eiiitninci  pnnniirs  of  the 
Greek  clajwics.  His  own  works  were  cliiolly  gram> 
matical,  with  a  volume  of  letters  and  epigrams, 

Villemain'e  XcHeorit,  ea  lt»  Orte$  4m  18»  SikU 
(Paris,  1825). 

Lai)  Casa-S  Bautolom^  DE,  Bishop  of  Chiapa, 
in  Mexico.  HunianiMl  the  Apostle  of  the  Jmlmiu, 
woH  born  in  Seville  in  1474.  He  studied  at  Sala- 
manca, sailed  with  his  father  in  the  thiid  voyage 
of  C^>lunilinH,  and  again  in  1602  accompuiied 
NicoloH  do  Uvaudo,  the  new  govamor,  to  Hi»- 
paakda.  £i^t  yean  later  be  waa  ordained  to  tha 
prieethood.  In  1511  he  waeenmmened  to  aeeom> 
pany  Diego  Velasquez  to  Culm,  and  he  assisted  in 
the  ]tacifioation  of  the  ihland,  and  itx  division  into 
report t inn  II lus  <it  allutmcnt*  of  ualivi  s,  !ind  was  re- 
warded iu  the  u.-sual  wav  by  an  euiinnu  mln  or  coni- 
mandery  of  Indians,  held  together  vutli  fiioiul 
Petlro  dc  Kenteria.  But  ere  long  a  burning  love 
for  the  uuhapuy  natives  and  indignation  at  their 
NutroringH  filled  hts  heart ;  and  hegwra  npMa  own 
hlavos,  and  went  to  S|>ain,  whenlw  prevailed  on 
Cardinal  Ximene.H  to  sond  a  coniniis»ion  of  inquiry 
to  the  West  Indien.  It*<  proce^nlinp*  by  no  moans 
hntisfying  his  zeal,  he  revifiitod  S|Min  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  stronger  niea«urc»  for  the  protection  of 
the  nativoj*.  Finally,  to  prevent  the  entire  extirpa- 
tion of  the  native  race  by  the  toila  to  which  they 
were  suhjecteil,  he  proposed  thai  the  colooiste 
should  be  permitted  to  import  negro  elavee  for 
the  more  seven  laboum  of  the  mines  and  sagsr- 
plantntioriH  ;  and  the  proposal  wai*  adopted.  Las 
Ca~a>  lia>  on  tliii'  aooouiit  boon  roiiro»«.ented  as  the 
aiitlior  iif  the  nIhxo  tnuio,  altlniii^h  it  has  been 
proved  to  have  exi»te<l  lK.'fore  thiH  pni|KM»al  was 
made,  and  it  t>hould  Ir'  renienibereil  that  aft<-rwards 
he  bitterly  repented  tlie  ailvice  that  he  had  given. 
He  dso  attempted  to  carr>-  out  Ca»<tilian  jn'osants 
as  eolonists  to  the  West  Indies,  but  failcMl  in  bis 
scheme,  and  s|>ent  eight  yeant  ( 1522  .10)  of  mortifiea> 
tion  in  au»tero  h»'i  lii>ii>n  and  do\titod  study  within 
the  walls  of  a  I>iiiiiini<  tn  ounvi  iit  in  lli-paniola. 
In  IS.'tt)  he  again  vibil'  il  S|ijiui,  and,  allor  inifvsitmary 
travelxin  Mexico,  Nii  :irji;.'iia,  Peru,  and  (iiialoinala. 
returned  t4>  doMiio  lunr  \eurs  to  advocate  the  caii«o 
tliat  lay  cleeest  to  his  liearU  During  this  period 
he  wrote  hie  VtfnU  Razmte*  and  bis  Srevisnmit  Bt- 
larton  de  la  Dtxtrueeion  lie  las  Indiaa,  which  was 
stMin  translated  into  th''  other  langnag*^  of  Europe. 
The  rich  liishoiirii  nf  (■u/co  wu"*  "(li-n-d  to  him,  but 
ho  preferre<l  tin'  j""  i  nn*'  of  Chiapa,  and  reache<l 

chief  citv,  Cimind  lloal.  in  l.Vi4.  He  %*as 
received  witli  the  uiont  active  hontility  by  the 
coIoni^t«,  and  was  soon  norCiied  to  the  heart  by 
Cltarles  V.'s  time-servkig  revocation  of  tbe  Mew 
Laws,  which  bis  own  devoted  energy  bad  extorted. 
He  maintained  hi>«  ground  that  tlie  wanting  of 
ninimiemiiis  to  private  |v«T!»ont*  wit*  nagrant  in- 
in^tiro.  liiit  li<i«t'd  his  hi'iul  ti>  tlio  *-torm.  rotum<*<l 
In  .*<pain,  anil  n-^^igneil  lii.>t  hoc  ( l.VJT).  Throe  years 
later  he  argue«l  liefore  a  Junta  at  Valhulolid  with 
splendid  force  and  eloquence  against  Hepulveda« 
who  defended  the  right  of  canyiag  an  war 
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the  Indians.     In  lie  appealed  in  t«nn8  of 

tnarvelious  iMiltiuess  t«  Fliilip  II.  not  to  sell  the 
claims  of  tlio  crown  to  the  revei-sion  of  the 
encomiendtu,  and  was  successful  in  thuH  averting; 
a  meaaare  wUdl  would  lia%-e  brouirht  final  and 
hopeleM  alaveiy  npon  tlie  IndiMui  His  laafe  work 
waa  to  got  the  audkneia  or  ooart  of  jaadce  restored 
to  the  opprewKxl  natives  of  fluatemala.  He  enilrd 
hi.t  life  in  a  cotivent  in  .Miidrid,  duly  ISliO,  at  the 
aj^e  of  ninety- two.  most  iiuiiiutunl  work,  the 

Eistoria  ilc  Ian  Iwiius,  remains  unpuldiHiicd.  See 
the  admirable  Life  hfSirA.  Helps  ( 1868). 

Las  Ca8f»,  Emmakubl  DisudomhA,  Ck)iiTB 
pv,  the  hiatorio^'rapher  and  companion  of  Napoleon 

in  St  Helena,  was  horn  in  ]'(](],  near  Kovcl  in 
Langiie<loc.  He  «jts  ii  lieutenant  in  tiie  navy  Ik?- 
fore  the  Kevolntion,  hut  then  lied  from  Fniiiee. 
and  supported  himself  in  England  by  private 
teaching.  After  Napoleon  became  conoul.  Las 
Cases  eatablished  him-^elf  as  a  bookaaller  in  Paris. 
A  work  that  be  wrote,  Al/a^  hiHorique  (1803-4), 
Attnetod  (be  attention  of  the  emperor,  who  made 
bin  A  bntWl,  and  employed  him  in  the  administra- 
tioik  After  Waterloo  he  obtained  leave  to  «hare 
the  exile  of  Napoleon  in  St  Helena,  and  tliere  tlie 
ex-eio|>eror  dietiittMl  to  him  a  iiai  t  of  his  Memoirs. 
In  1816  I>a.s  Ca-scH  wfi.s  sent  luu-k  to  Europe,  and 
after  NajK)leon'.s  death  |inhliNhe<l  MHnoritil  de 
SU-HiUne  (8  vols.  18'21-!2:i),  of  which  O'Meara's 
N«^MtU<m  in  ExUe  is  a  kind  of  oontinuatioii.  Both 
works  attack  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Napdaon's  keeper, 
charging  him  with  undue  harshneaa  towards  his 
prisoner.    Los  Case>«  died  at  Possy,  15th  May  1842. 

Lasco,  Johannes  a,  or  Jan  Laski,  Polish 
reformer,  was  a  man  of  high  family  and  was  hora 
At  lAslt,  in  the  modem  government  of  Piotrkow, 
ahoat  1499.    He  waa  edaeated  at  Cracow  l>y 

his  nncle,  chanrellor  and  primate  of  Poland,  anil 
chose  tt»  enter  the  ehuroli.  He  studied  further  in 
Home  and  It<do;,'(ia.  w;i.s  ordained  in  l.')"2l,  and  two 
years  lat«r  at  Basel  came  in  contact  with  Era-^mus 
and  Farel ;  the  former  by  liia  will  left  his  library 
to  A  Lasco.  From  this  journey  the  yonng  Pule 
Tetnned  in  1526.  his  mind  greatly  exereiaed  with 
Ib^  oneatkm  of  church  reform.  At  length  he  was 
eanglit  in  the  enrrent  of  the  Reformation,  and, 
quitting,'  liis  native  land  in  15.18,  he  settled  at 
l-uijvaiii  ill  the  Nrtlierlands.  Hut  a  year  or  two 
later  he  moved  to  Emden  in  East  Friesland.  The 
count<>ss  of  that  little  orovinee  appointed  him 
superintendent  of  churcn  afTaiif*,  and  he  usetl 
his  iiitiuence  to  establish  a  presbyterian  form  (rf 
church  government  The  Emden  Cateehum,  defin- 
ing the  religious  doctrinee  of  the  East  Friesland 
Church,  was  in  great  part  his  work.  But  in  155U 
lie  neeeoted  an  in\itatii>n  by  Crannier  to  visit 
Eti;,'latiii  lie  had  alu-a-ly  pas.'fe<l  the  winter  of 
l.'tts  4!t  tlnre  and  l»'.anie  head  of  an  influen- 
tial cuaure^ation  of  Frot«'^tant  refufjees  in  Austin 
Friars,  London.  Marj-'s  accession  in  1553  drove 
him  back  to  Emden  and  scatterBd  Ida  flock. 
After  ataying  a  while  in  Fnnkfort-oo-Mafn.  he 
finally  retume<l  to  Poland  in  W>5(5.  There  the 
Reformation  was  making  rapid  headway,  ami  wiis 
assisted  in  no  ineonsiderahlf  .Ii  lt- f  liy  tlie  laltours 
of  A  Laseo  as  sujierintendeni  ul  tiio  eliurehfs  in 
Little  Poland.  He  dieil  at  Pirczow,  on  Mli  .lan- 
uary  1500.  See  Dalton's  John  a  Lasco  (  Eng.  trans, 
from  the  German,  Issti),  which  only  brinifs  the 
narrative  down  to  A  Laaoi's  senmd  arnval  in 
England ;  G.  Paneal,  Jean  ite  Iauco  ( 1804 ). 

La.shl{nr.  See  Cwaimr  (city). 

Lag  l*alma.«<,  chief  town  of  the  Canary  Islands 
on  the  north  ea.st  coast  of  Gran  Canaria,  is 
tm  Mat  of  a  bishop,  and  Iins  aea- bathing  and  abip- 
ImiMlng-yanla.  Pop.  17.754. 

IiMMk    See  t-ntAamA^ 


Lassalle^  FeijDISAND,  wlm  may  iutstly  be 
regarded  as  the  historic  originator  of  the  social- 
democratic  movement  in  Germany,  was  bom  at 
Breslau,  April  11,  1825.  Like  karl  Marx,  tlie 
founder  of  international  socialism,  he  waa  ni  Jewiah 
extraction.  I<aa«alle's  father  was  a  prosperous 
merchant,  who  intended  that  his  son  nho  should 
follow  a  liuhines.s  career.  But  as  young  l  erdinaiiil 
preferred  a  sttident  life,  he  went  to  the  universities 
of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  his  time 
chieHy  to  philology andphiloeopliy.  In  philnsopliy 
he  waa  a  diacipra  of  fli^gel;  and  it  v  as  his  fin>t 
literary  ambition  to  write  a  work  on  Heraclitoa 
from  tlie  Hegelian  point  of  riew.  During  a  stay 
in  Paris  lie  made  the  acauaint&nce  of  Heine,  who, 
like  so  many  of  Laraalle's  friends,  formed  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  talent  and  energy-. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1848  lie  met  the 
Countess  Hatzfeldt,  a  lady  at  voiiance  with  her 
husl»and,  a  wealthy  fiernian  noble  of  bi^^b  rank. 
Taking  up  her  cane,  La»salle  prosecuted  it  before 
thirty •eix  tcibanalB|  and  after  eight  years  of  litiga- 
tion roiced  tlie  hmiiand  to  a  oompromise  on  terma 
most  favourable  to  the  countess. 

As  a  decided  adherent  of  the  democrat  ic  repiil  lie 
Lassalle  tiMik  a  part  in  tlie  revolution  of  IH4J<,  nnd 
for  difolie<iicnre  to  the  authorities  at  Dus«-eldorf, 
where  he  then  resided,  spent  six  months  in  priwui. 
He  lived  in  the  lUiine  countrj*  till  1858,  when  he 
returned  Ui  Ikiliii  :  and  at  the  same  date  brought 
out  the  work  on  Heraclitoa,  which  liad  been  laid 
aside  during  the  Hatifddt  anit  It  at  once  gave 
him  a  high  jdace  in  the  learned  circles  of  Cennany. 
In  conducting  the  Hatzfeldt  crw^e  Lasvdlle  had 
gained  a  very  consideralile  le^'al  know  li  ilge,  and 
this  he  now  utilised  in  writing  a  work  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  law,  entitled  Syntent  of  Acquired  Bights 
{ 1861 ).  It  was  an  attempt  to  ajiply  the  hiatoncal 
method  to  legal  ideas  and  institutions,  but  we  may 
w  ell  question  wlietiier  he  lias  not  often  read  int» 
histoni-  theories  of  very  donbtfol  validity. 

For  many  years  nf'ter  1H4H  no  ojijKirtnnity  for 
fniitfnl  aetinii  had  occurred  to  men  of  democratic 
opinions.  I  lu-  opening  of  the  Hisinarek  era  in 
18t>2  Mas  therefore  a  welcome  event  for  Las^alle, 
the  aim  of  the  latter  being  to  resuscitate  the 
democracy  in  face  of  the  half-hearted  Liber^ism  of 
his  time.  His  first  effort  waa  to  show  tha  fnttli^ 
of  the  Liberal  policy  in  op|Kwing  army  refdim. 
A  lecture  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1862*  On  the 
conneetioti  of  tlie  jireseiit  period  of  hisforj'  ^\itli 
the  idea  of  the  working-class  strongly  brought  out 
the  contrast  between  Lassalle's  position  and  tlie 
Lilieialism  of  his  day.  in  his  Ojftt  Letter  to  a 
committee  of  Gennan  wnrlnBen  at  Leipzig  (IMS) 
he  still  more  clearly  expresaed  his  dissent  from 
the  enrrent  liheralirai,  and  in  luminous  and  eon* 
prehensive  language  expounded  the  leading  pointa 
of  his  social  demosratic  progTamnie.  Hi-s  .succew 
in  advocating'  his  views  ii>  «  rm<iiirngi-<l  him  at 
Leipzig  to  loiind  the  L'nivei'-al  Cieriiian  Woikini:- 
men's  .Association.  Its  ptogramnie  was  a  simple 
one—by  all  legal  means  to  agitate  for  uni\ei>al 
sutl'im^e.  In  the  autumn  of  I8G3  Lassalle  con- 
tinued his  agitation  on  the  Bhine,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1 86»-64  he  attempted  to  gain  Berlfai  over 
to  his  cause,  but  witlmui  success.  The  chief 
literary  pnxluct  of  the  winter  van  his  Jtastiat- 
>'<■// (Wij  .  I//-  I  'lipititl  and  Ldfioiir,  in  wliidi  he 
attiieked  Schul/e  Delitz-sch,  the  prominent  rej>re- 
sentative  of  German  l.iWralism.  In  May  lW4 
I.,assalle  held  the  lat-t  '  glorious  review  of  hia  amy  * 
on  the  Rhine. 

In  the  aammer  of  1864  Lassalle  met  on  fba 
Rigi  Helene  von  Dftnniges,  a  lady  whom  be 
ha<l  previously  kntiwn,  and  by  whom  he  had 
been  fascinated.  They  resolved  to  many,  but 
flneoontered  the  atnmgeat  oppoaition  fnai  tte 
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lady's  parents.  Under  prewnre  from  them  tlie 
IftUy  at  last  renonnced  LMaalle  in  favour  of  the 
Wallaehian  Count  liAAOwitOk  Mad  with  rage  and 
mottiiiGatiun,  LaMalle  wnt  to  both  her  father  and 
*OTer  a  ehallen(^,  which  was  accepted  bv  the  latter. 
At  the  Carou^'o,  a  sultiirh  of  CJeiieva,  l/is-a!!<'  fi  ll 
mortally  wouihUmI,  ami  (lie<l  two  «lays  attorwaniH, 
August  31,  lNt>4.  II is  unworthy  end  in  such  a 
roiserable  affair  ciin  hanlly  be  rwnrded  as  an 
•flcideat:  it  was  the  outcome  of  tbe  w«ftker 
•tonienta  in  a  ramarkable  charaotor. 

Lassalle  baa  left  no  syslematlo  oxporition  of  his 
views.  In  the  BasticU-Sehuize,  which  in  the  nearest 
approach  to  such  an  exposition,  we  find  philosophic 
OtatOint-nt  too  frpiiiiciitly  iiitorruiit^^il  hy  unprofit- 
•Ue  c<>ntriiv<>rNy  ami  tinju-'<titial>le  ahii»e  of  his 
^opponent.  We  can  only  ulean  from  Iii8  works  the 
moat  important  |M>int«  oi  his  teaching.  Lassalle 
bold  that  the  historical  dorolopment  w  Europe  in 
to  enlminato  in  »  demooiMy  of  labour,  in  whioh 

Klitieol  intoraata  ihall  be  nliaervirat  to  eodal— 
e  social  domocnunr*  The  democracy  of  workerB, 
who  are  destined  to  be  the  makers  and  repre- 
Hviilathcs  of  till?  new  order,  are  to  l.o  i^uided  by 
Roience  and  the  hi^^lie.'-t  ideals  of  culture  and  moral- 
ity. But  they  cannot  hy  their  Isolated  efforts  fulfil 
tliia  high  mission ;  they  need  organisation.  This 
organisation  they  will  find  in  the  state,  which  is, 
MM  •honld  be.  aimply  tbe  graat  ■Moeiatioii  of 
workew,  imarnndi  aa  tbejr  oonatitate  the  over- 
whflniinjtf  majority  of  everj'  community.  The 
LilM'ral  or  bourgeois  rt»};imo  has  dej^radwl  the  state 
t<»  tlie  function  of  |«)!ici"inan  or  mere  protector  of 
property.  It  will  Ik;  the  aim  of  the  new  eiMich  to 
raise  the  state  t<i  its  high  and  ancient  position, 
•a  the  promoter  of  freeiiom,  culture,  morality,  and 
progr— a ;  ita  miwlon  is  the  development  of  the 
oaniaa  nee  in  the  way  ol  freedom. 
Tbe  working-class,  howeTer,  need  adeqnate 

mat»'rial  meanH  to  enable  tln'in  to  rine  to  tlic 
voc'ition  ret<erve<l  for  them.  Ai  pic^t  nt  tliey  are 
cruslied  by  the  iruii  law  of  U'i'j-'',  the  law  which 
boUis  the  central  and  dei-isive  |M>><ition  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Lasnalle,  ami  which  therefore  re<^nires  a 
more  lengthened  atAtement.  In  hu  exposition  of 
the  law  Quiaalle  founds  on  Kicardo  and  the  classi- 
cal economists  generallv.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
those  economi"tts  that  tbe  workman's  wa«e  repro- 
ttenin  wliiit  is  necessary  for  his  sutwistence  (in 
accorilance  with  the  xtandanl  of  living'  usual  among 
hi*  cIjwr )  and  for  the  continued  .sii]i](|y  of  lalmur 
in  his  family.  It  is  not  a  fixe«l  quantity  ;  it  rises 
or  fUls  ueeoidiaK  as  the  aupply  of  lalMuir  de- 
onHNa  or  iaewases  in  propmtion  to  the  demand 
for  it  A  riae  in  wagea  leads  to  greater  comfort, 
more  marriages.  &c.,  and  these  tend  to  increase 
the  supply  of  lalnmr,  and  thereby  again  to  lower 
wa^>-s.  X  fall  in  \Mi;;es  leads  t4)  want,  ficknc-s, 
al'stitience  fiorn  inarria;,'?,  &c.,  ami  tlf-e  t-eiid  to 
diiM)ni!<h  the  -tujiply  of  laliour,  and  tluifliy  to  rai^e 
wa^'>?M.  There  is  continual  oscillation,  but  it 
nex  er  rises  permanently  above  or  falls  permanently 
lielow  the  |wint  neeeaaaiy  for  sofaaisteiice  and  tbe 
cmitinnanee  of  tlie  wornng^dasa.  Thus,  ao  long 
■B  the  present  economic  order,  of  which  the  iron 
law  of  wayes  is  an  implicate,  continues,  its  inevit- 
able oficration  leavi*?*  no  hojie  of  real  improvement 
for  the  working'  rlass ;  in  other  words,  it  follows 
from  the  iron  law  that  the  esiatiiiig  order  muat  be 
fundamentally  rlian^e<l. 

For  the  iron  law  of  >Mu;eH  is  merely  an  implicate 
in  the  noime  of  oapitai,  the  exposiUon  of  which 
Is  tbe  maui  theme  of  the  BtuHnt-Schntu.  With 
La!<.<ulle  capital  i^  a  historical  cat<-Kory,  the  ri«c  of 
which  we  iim  trace,  the  (lisap]if,invri<"e  of  which 
nn<Ier  altered  ciini'ii-t.uircs  wi>  can  fori'si-t-.  The 
hist«irical  c<militioiis  ncceiwary  for  the  ri>e  of  capi- 
tal wen  dm  opeaiqg  of  thu  wodd-aariMt  through 


geographical  discoverA-,  colouisation  and  oonquesti 
the  development  of  machiMny,  and  of  the  division 
of  labour,  and  above  all  the  appropriation  of  the 

instruments  of  labour  by  a  class,  who,  employing 
another  class  of  laliourers  free  but  destitute  ot 
capital,  ]>ay  tliciji  a  suli-i-tcnce  wage  anil  pocket 
the  .Hurpln.s.  Tliu.s  the  gcniTal  e\jM>?>ition  of  capital 
leads  us  Iwu-k  again  to  the  iri>n  law  of  wages. 

It  is  the  gist  of  Lassalle'e  polemic  against 
Schulze-Delitach  that  the  workmg-claas  cannot 
by  their  nnamiated  effarts  escape  from  tlw  inn  law 
ot  wages.  The  state,  wliase  function  it  is  to  pro* 
mote  and  facilitate  the  ^eat  progressive  movements 
of  humanity,  must  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
capital.  As  the  easif-fit  and  mildest  means  of  tran- 
sition La.ssalle  hrouglit  for«  tird  hi.-*  solieme  of  pro- 
ductive a*»ociations  witii  state  credit,  hv  which  the 
workmen  wouhl  be  their  own  capitafista,  would 
M.>curu  the  full  pnxluct  of  labour,  and  wotud  thut 
gain  for  tbemselvea  the  entire  benefit  of  an  ever* 
Inereasing  production.  His  scheme  would  more- 
over proviiie  the  organic  genn  of  an  incessant 
developnjent,  for  the  associatiimi  would  themselves 
coiiiliiiie  into  cretlit  and  insurance  unions,  until  the 
industries  of  the  whole  country  sliould  form  a  well- 
ordered  unity,  Buiwrseding  tlie  present  anarchic 
condition  of  things  by  a  systematic,  rational  and 
e()nital)le  organisation  of  labour.  As  the  assoela- 
t:<ms  would  be  self*goveimin|b  thero  would  be  most 
adequate  guarantee  for  freedom  t  the  ilnte  would 

i<ini|ily  '-ce  that  its  cve<lit  ^^;ls  not  ilNMdt  lu 
etlwt  the  s<Kialis!n  of  I.n--  ille  is  a  colTecHvlsm, 
resembling  that  of  llinnx  rtus  luid  Marx,  hnt  in 
many  obvious  |M>int-H  also  dillering  fmni  theirs. 
Since  Lassalle's  time,  the  political  economy  of 
(Germany  has  been  revolutionised,  and  tkie  social 
democrats  an  an  inereasing  power  in  the  Reichstag 
and  the  ctrantry. 

Bernstein  cditwl  for  the  social  dcmocrntio  i>ftrty,  in  3 
vol(i.,nn  eilitioncif  Ijtiuinlle'ii Mtcialiiitir  writing*!  IHlh-lM). 
,  See  the   srticlen   Mak\,  S<s'I.\i,isv  ;   nKinographi  on 
I  LnKHfttle  by  liern!«t.  iii  (  Eng.  tmn».  IsV.f  i,  I'.rnmlt  i 
I  Astwrij  fis,s3|;  r.randi-H,  t'rrdinnivi  L<t»»ttlle  ( 2<1  (ln«r- 
'  man  cU.  ls.ss  i ;  Mi  Lriug,  OtithUktedcr  iJe-uttchen  SjcihI- 
dtmoknitie  ,  Lsveleye,  Le  Socialiwme  eonlrmfjttraiii  (  Ensj. 
tr*ii».    SocialiMM   of   To-<iiiv);  J.    lt*«-,  i'.nit'mpoinry 
Sofifilmm  :    W.    H.    l>au'»on,    Grrman    Stji-ialmm  aiui 
!  />;-■/. n'lf)'/  T^t-^f'iHr  ,  till-  I  ouiit-.  M  Hacowitu'i  Menssln 
( lM7i))i  and  Ueursu  Mervdith'i  Tnn/ie  Cotnedians, 

LaaselL  Wiluam,  astronomer,  bom  at  Bolton, 
in  Lancashire,  on  18th  Jane  I7M.  *  bekuB  lo  tlwt 

class  of  obfierveni  who  have  created  tnelr  own 
instrumental  means.'    He  hnilt  hims.lf  a  private 
;  olrticrvatory  at  Starfield,    near    I.i\er]iool,  alniut 
I  1820,  and  ol>s4T\ed  there  down  to  isiil.    There,  t<«», 
I  he  constructed  and  mounted  equatorially  reilect- 
!  ing  teleooopes  of  0  inchee  npertare  an<l  2  feet 
a|>erture  sucoessively.   The  speculum  of  the  latter 
v\     polished  by  means  of  a  machine  of  Laasell's 
own  invention.    With  this  same  telescope  he  dia> 
;  covere<l   the   satellite  of  Neptune  (1K47);  the 
li^'hlli  -atellite  of  Saturn  llH4Ht,  •.imultaneouslv 
with  I'rof.  Ilond  of  Harvard  ;  and  two  new  satel- 
lites ,,f  I  ranus  |  lH.il  I.    In  1H«1  he  went  out  t^> 
Malta,  and  there  set  u|i  a  n  liecting  telescope  of 
4  feet  a|M>rture  and  .ST  feet  focal  length,  moonteil 
eoaatorially ;  with  this  he  made  observalioaa  until 
1M68,  chiefly  of  nehuhe  and  the  sutelliteB  be  Imd 
discovered.    After  his  return  to  England  he  trans- 
ferreil  his  observatory  to  near  Maiilenheml.  There 
he  dietl  on  5th  (letoW-r  Ih.s4».     See  Mfinru'rn  '•/ 
AttroH.  Sf?r.,  vol.  xxxvi.,  for  his  work  in  Malta, 
and  Tnitu.  Roil.  Soc  (1874)  for  udeseiiption  of  his 
polishing  machine. 

La.HHrn,  Christian,  orientalist,  was  bom  on 

22d<)ctolR-r  iHiMi  at  It.-tp  ii.  in  Noiwuv,  ,nid  stmlied 
at  Christiaoia,  iicidel'icrg.  and  Ikmu.    He  aBstst«><l 
I  Sektefiel  in  the  pnblieatton  of  the  J^dmtf jfOMo  and 
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ffitopadaa,  anH  trrxn^lated  into  Lfttin  JavadevaV  | 
Git^yrtmda.  He  ai>o  lUMiciateti  himself  witli  i 
Eui.'f'ne  IJnmoTif  in  the  Etttii  irtir  if  I'<i!i  '  I'ari-. 
lt<26j.  In  lH.10  he  liecame  extra  or<liii;iry  aii-i  in 
1840  ordinan'  profe»vH<ir  <if  Anciiiu  Ijin- 
gnainB  aii<l  Literature  at  Bonn,  and  tauuht  there 
ttM  diMibled  by  hliminem  in  1864.  He  edited 
■Hunr  SmwIoU  'works,  deeply  inveetifliiitied  the 
rahnoiui  of  the  oiientet  lanpiagfn  and  aiitiqnitiea, 
Md  pnlili-h'-l  'O'Vf'r.al  very  innxirtant  IxKtkR. 
Alll<H)g>^t  tiit-ni  are  work'*  on  Pernian  Cniieiforms 
(1836  and  IH45);  on  the  Creek  Kings  in  Hartria 
(1838);  Itutitutionf-t  Linrjufr  I'rrtrntirfe  (1.S37); 
b'vt  great  work  on  IndUrhf  Altertliumtkunde,  a 
critical  iiiRtoTy  of  Indian  civilisation  ( 1844-61 ;  new 
•d.  1867-74).  Sec  He  has  contrilmted  mnch  to 
our  knowledge  of  tbe  eiuieiforin  inaeriptioiM,  of 
the  {nacriptkinii  of  ancient  Itidy,  and  of  the  aaetent 
and  niodcm  Iranian  flialeet*.  He  was  one  of  the 
CO  foundera  of  the  Ztittdirtji  fur  (Ue  Kutule  tUt 
MorgtnUmi»$.  Lmmb  died  «fe  Bom,  9tb  Maj 
1876. 

LaMO  (Spanlah  lazo),  a  thin,  well-plaited 
rope  of  raw  hide,  nHe<l  in  Spani>h  Ainenea  for 
catching  wihl  cattle.  One  efnl  f;i-'<t<  iie<l  to  tlie 
Haihlle  gear  of  the  man  wlm  ii^<"-  i  t ,  t  Ik'  ot  her  enll^  in 
a  Rniall  \m\t«  ring,  hy  nieati->  of  whicli  a  running 
nooHc,  usually  8  feet  w  ide,  is  formed.  The  rider 
holds  a  coil  of  the  laato  in  the  left  liaod ;  with  the 
ri^lit  he  dexteroaely  whirh  the  open  nooee  round 
hu  head,  and  harb  it  (to  no  great  diatanoe,  but 
with  a  wonderfully  Kiire  aim)  so  as  to  fall 
over  a  given  olijecl— romi'l  tlie  liomn  of  a  «il<l 
ox,  or  tlie  like.  In  .Mexico  tlic  hi^so  is  la  ndla 
('tlie  roj)e');  tlience  the  term  lannt  for  a  kind  I 
of  lusNo  in  the  United  States.  The  laaso  has  been 
VMd  in  warfare  with  deadly  eflRteb  See  BOLAg. 

Lataki'a  (Turk.  /.a//tX-qwA),  a  decayed  M  aj-ort 
of  Syria,  with  a  8aiided-up  harliour,  Mtandt*  on  a 
rocky  cape  75  miles  N.  of  Tripoli.  It  poaneoeee 
remains  of  Roman  building*,  having  been  a 
flourishing  port  during  the  early  emuire ;  it  was 
■tiU  a  wealthy  city  at  the  time  of  tiie  Crusades. 
The  present  town  oocnpies  the  site  of  the  ancient 

Lfiij(ticf(i  (iiJ  Mare,  whirli  wa^  fonnile<l  liy  SeienoiiH 
Nicator,  and  named  aftiT  iiiotiier.  l*oj>.  esti- 
mated at  ln,(HHi,  wlio  i  the  Latakia  tohacro, 
grown  on  tlie  hilU  in  the  interior,  aud  some  grain, 
•Ilk,  spooges,  oils,  fte. 

lMimm%  Louise.   See  Stiomatuatioh. 

I<ale«n*sall*  a  large  triangular  sail,  common 
in  the  Mediterranean.   See  article  Sail. 

Iitttmii  Heat*  See  Hbat,  and  Evaporatioii. 

Latent  LlfOt  a  phra.se  often  use<l  to  de-ciilH^ 
the  phy siidogical  condition  of  organisniH  in  wliich 
the  tunetiotiH  are  for  a  time  (»U).i»en(led,  without 
losing  the  power  of  future  activity.  The  eondition 
is  one  of  the  grades  Ijctween  ftill  life  and  total 
death,  and  was  contrasted  by  Claade  Bernard  witit 
the  'constant  life '  of  most  orgnnisnw,  and  with  the 
'oscillant  life'  of  tho«>e  which  liihomate.  It  is 
illustrated  by  dry  *e*Hls  and  (|nies<-ent  spores,  liy 
onevMtiNl  ova  and  Protiwts,  and  liy  iho^e  animals 
aud  plants  (e.g.  pa»te  eels  and  lichens)  which 
survive  destccation.  See  Dbsiocation,  Lifb. 

Latcran.  Church  of  St  John,  the  first  in 
dignity  of  the  Roman  clinrchc«,  and  8tyl»!d  in 
Roman  U'^age  'the  .Motlier  and  Heat!  of  all  tin' 
churclies  of  the  city  and  the  world:'  an  calhedrul 
church  of  Ronie  it  surpas-te^  St  Peter's  in  (Ii;j;nity. 
It  is  called  Lateran  from  its  occupying  the  nite 
of  the  splendid  palace  of  Plantios  Cateranns, 
whieb,  liaviog  eHcheatod  (66  A.I>.)  in  consequence  of 
LatowiiM  lieing  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
tba  Piaoe,  beuuae  imperial  property,  and  ww 


ci^'en  to  St  Sylvester  by  the  Emperor  Com«txntiaeL 
It  was  originally  dedtcate<l  to  the  Savinur:  l-at 
Ltiritis  II..  w  ho  rebuilt  it  in  the  middle  <>i  the 
century,  liciicated  it  to  .St  John  the  IU|.ti«t  :  ia 
1586  it  was  completely  demolished  hy  Sixtn*^  V  , 
and  rebuilt  from  plans  W  Fontana.  It  1ml*  tlw 
scene  of  five  couucih*,  reorded  as  aemnK-niad 
the  Bomaa  Cknvdh  (seeik>inicnu).  The  Latma 
Palaee  wis  the  hamtnal  residenec  of  the  pnp«v 
till  the  14th  century.  It  is  now  under  the  com i"J 
of  the  Italian  government.  Piiif  IX.  ronverte«i  a 
portion  of  it  into  a  riinspnrn  of  cla>siral  w-ulj.iure 
and  early  (.'hrit<tian  antiquities.  In  the  piazza  of 
the  chnirh  stands  the  celebrated  relic  called  the 
'  Scala  Santa,'  or  '  Holy  Staircase,*  which  is  reputed 
to  lie  the  stairs  of  Pilate's  hooae  at  Juiwsshni, 
made  holy  bj  the  feel  of  onr  Lotd  as  he  famed  m 
judgment. 

Laterite*  a  mineral  substance,  the  prodnet  of 
the  disintegration  and  ]>artialdeoompn!«ition  of  rari- 
ons  igaeooe  and  schistot>e  raeka.  It  often  attaina 
a  very  considerable  thickness,  mpeciailjr  in  tropknl 
regions,  where  the  heat  is  extreme  aao  the  nunidl 
at  certain  seaMtns  is  copious.  In  surh  regions  lhn 
chemical  dec<jni|Kj«ition  of  rooki  i>»  more  or  le«B 
rapidly  efltH'ted,  and  the  re-ultin;:  {>r<jdii''ts  tii;»\  l-*? 
swept  by  the  rains  over  viile  areai*.  The  earth  so 
formed  is  generally  red  in  (xduur,  as  ia  Ceylon, 
where  in  the  dry  season  it  is  blown  aliout  as  a  fine 
dust,  and  imparts  its  hue  to  evenr  neglected  article 
and  to  the  dresses  of  the  Inliabitants.  Tlie  red> 
new  of  the  streets  and  roads  attracts  the  notice  of 
every  stranger  at  (Jalle  and  CoIomlHi.  \n  the 
perean  lateiite  <ierive»l  from  the  deconi|»»^itii'n  uf 
the  lijLsalts  of  the  great  plateaus  reai  lii->  a  thick- 
ness in  many  places  of  upwards  of  l.'iO  feet.  The 
red  colour  is  due  to  the  picaence  of  iron  oxide ;  Imt 
w  hen  this  is  abecnt  or  ia  small  qnaatitgr  the  latcrite 
may  be  whitish  or  yellowish. 

Lat^x*  in  Rotnny,  the  s.ip  of  plants  afterilhaa 
been  elaborated  in  the  leaves.    Sec  Sap. 
Latham,  Ronnrr  Goitnoit,  ethnologist  and 

pliilologit»t,  w«i»  Iwm  24tli  March  1812.  at  the 
vicarage  of  RillinglM>rougli,  in  I.ineolnshire.  From 
Kton  he  im.sKed  in  1S'20  to  Kings  (  oilege.  ('Mtn- 
hriilge,  of  which  in  due  course  he  wa.s  electcil 
fellow.  In  1K4'2  he  took  the  degree  of  M.R  ;  hnt 
nine  years  lieforc  a  tour  in  Denmark  and  Norway 
had  letl  him  to  direct  liis  attention  particnlarly  to 
Scandinavian  phtkdogy.  From  IMS  to  IMS  he 
held  aptMiintments  in  eonneetlna  with  London  hos- 

Intals  ;  already  in  18.?fl  he  had  bet'n  <'leof»sl  |.r<%- 
essor  of  the  Engli.sh  Language  and  Literature  in 
I  ni\ orsity  r<illege,  Lon<lon  ;  and  in  18.Vi  he  Iw-canie 
•liicctor  of  the  ethnological  de]<artment  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  His  (ir^t  work  was  A'orjpriy  nnd 
this  Sorweyiant  (1840),  followed  hv  translattoos 
fnmi  Tegner's  Frithioft  Sttan.  His  well-known 
wi»rk,  Engliah  Lanffwitfe,  puidished  in  1841,  went 
through  numerous  etiitions.  The  yatural  Hittory 
of  (he  Vnritties  of  Mdnkiml  (lSo())  w.^s  ju-ttlv 
accepted  a.s  a  valnalde  contrihntion  to  ethnology. 
.\iiiong  his  oilier  works  may  W  nientione<l  ni* 
edition  of  Tacitus's  Germanta,  wilii  philoi<tgi«^ 
and  hi.-<torical  notes  ( 1850);  Ethnologti  of  the  Hritiak 
(Joiomie*  (1861);  Ethnology  of  the  Brttith  liimuh 
(18S8)i  Jf<mafHlAMJIfMTa/ioM(1851):  DeatrivUrt 
Ethnoloay  ( 1859 ) ;  The  Ethnology  of  Europe  ( 1852) : 
Xative  Kacai  of  the  Rujaian  Empire  ( 1854) ;  a  new 
edition  of  JrdinsonV  Dictionari/  ( 1870) ;  OutltHfs  of 
fleiicrnl  ur  Ih-rc/opiiirnt(tl  P/iiIo/imji/  (1878).  The 
fact  siniuld  lie  specially  empha.^ised  that  in  IHHS 
Latham  enteral  the  field  against  Lassen,  Ikipp, 
Pott,  Grimm,  and  Max  MiUler,  declining  to  accef>t 
the  central  Asian  theory  of  the  'good  Aiyan,'  and 
nllirming  the  view,  miea  advraaed  hr  Finka, 
Sebratler,  Iiaae  TayloTt  and  Sayea,  that  uw  Aijaa 
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race  oriuinatcti  in  Europe.  He  nuffcrpil  for  yeftra 
from  ApTiiuiia,  and  died  at  Piitnev  iUli  M.-ircli  1888. 
Since  1H(>3  he  liad  Won  in  rpceipt  of  n  ^jovern- 
niout  peitxinn  of  £1U0.  See  tlie  Ions  obituary  by 
T.  WaiteiB  UM^MMMMMfor  17th  Mudt  liHK. 

Lathe.  See  Turning. 

Lalhom  HOMCt  ^l>e  t.lie  E^rl  of 

Lalhuiu,  in  Lancaahire,  45  tnileo  EN  K.  of  UrniHkirk. 
It  is  A  Greciau  inati»ion,  built  about  1790.  Its 
wa«  Hulendidly  defended  by  Charlotte 
d*>  la  Tr>>Miouille^  Couuteei  of  Derby,  agaiBefe  V«ir- 
'  fax  in 

Laths*  Lathe  are  amall  8tri|m  of  wood  of  vari- 
«malengtfa«,  rarely  mom  than  ifeei;  thef  ti«  made 
either  by  splitting  lathtrood,  which  it  tfie  Nonvay 

apruoe  fir  (Pinna  ahira),  or  else  they  are  sawn 
from  ('ana<la  deal.  The  bawd  lathn  are  a  motlern 
iiitnxlnction,  due  to  the  development  of  »team 
RAwmilh  in  Canada,  which  tliua  uxe  np  the  Rnmll 
|w)rtionH  of  the  lunilier.  I^athfi  are  used  for  nailing 
lo  the  n|itt^dits  of  partition-walls  and  to  the  rafters 
•f  ceilin^'N ;  tbOf  ftre  niaced  slightly  apart  to 
receive  the  phn*Hr»  whioh,  by  being  pressed  into 
tiw  Intenrals,  is  retained,  and  whra  dry  Is  held 

•Oewely  on  the  wall.  Slatfrs'  Ifttlis  arc  lr>n;^'<'r 
etrips  of  w(mmI,  naiU'il  on  to  the  framework  of 
the  rcMif,  for  the  i>nr]Mi(te  of  nnstaining  tlie  tlmtas, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  laths  by  nailSb 

Lathynii.  SaeSwnr-PtA. 

Latlftindla.  See  Aokauan  Laws. 

'  Latiiaer*  Hnon,  Protestant  mart3rT,  waa  bom 
at  Tharf-aKton,  near  I/eiwwter,  aJtont  the  year  1486. 
*My  father,'  ho  1<'1Ih  'wns  a  y<>iiiiinn,  and  ha«l  no 
lands  of  his  own  ;  only  lie  Inul  a  farm  of  three  or 
four  iHiniiil  liy  year  at  tlu'  utt<'nno«t,  and  h«'rt'U|M)ii 
he  tilled  aw  much  as  kejit  half  a  dozen  mi-n.  He 
hatl  walk  for  a  hundroil  sheep ;  and  my  muther 
milked  thirty  kine.  He  kepi  ne  to  sciiool .  ,  . 
and  «M  ■eduiffant  to  tMeh  mo  to  iliook  ao  to  town 
me  any  other  thing'.'  An  only  son,  Hugh  was  sent 
at  fourteen  to  Camhridne,  in  IfflO  (while  still  an 
ondfr;:rriiluiitt' )  ^v;ls  i>l.-rtc.|  a  fi-llow  of  Clare,  and, 
hax  iii;^  tJikrii  (irdfr-^  wi.iiif  mrie  year?*  Itefore,  wan  in 
l.VJ.'l  aiiiMiiiiiJHj  a  uni\<"tsity  preaotier.  In  l.'>24 
for  bis  iil).  thesis  he  delivcrwl  a  philippic  against 
Ifohuiebthon,  for  he  was,  in  his  own  words,  'as 
obstinate  a  papiit  M  nay  in  England.'  Next  year, 
however,  through  mneh  talk  with  BUnev  (q.v.). 
he  'began  to  »mell  the  Word  of  Ood,  forfUiVing  the 
school  doctorH  nnd  <«nrli  fo«deri<i«,'  and  B<K)n  liwom- 
inp  note*l  «•<  a  zonlims  ]>re,irlier  of  the  n'fonni'd 
doctrines.  The  couKe<iufMre  of  this  now  1  mm  zeal 
wan  that  many  of  the  adherent-*  of  the  ohl  faith 
were  Mtrongly  *  excited  against  hioi,  and  he  xVas 
embroiled  in  cnntrovenimk  The  qnestiun  of  the 
divoree  bronght  Latimer  more  into  aotioo.  He  wan 
one  of  the  Cwnbridge  divlnee  appointed  to  examine 
a«  to  the  lawfnhu".*  of  H>>nrvi»  marria^'o.  and  he 
declannl  on  the  kin>;:«  -idi-.  I'his  (MM')ir«'d  him  the 
n>yal  favour,  and  he  wji*  niadi-  >  Ii.iplaiii  to  Aiitu' 
Ii<ilovM  nnd  nx'tor  of  Wes-t  Kington  in  Wilt-hiic. 
In  l.'».V)  lie  \vt\n  confecratwl  Ili!«hop  of  \Voic"->i<t  ; 
anil  at  the  «ipening  of  Convocation  on  9th  June 
lfi.%  he  preached  two  powerful  sermons  urging  the 
work  of  reformation.  After  a  while  that  work 
rather  retroeraded  tiian  advanced,  and  Latimer 
fotind  hitiiflf  witli  hi«  Iwdd  opinion*!  in  little  favour 
at  court.  He  retire*!  to  IiIh  <lif»ceHe,  and  lalMiunNj 
there  in  a  continual  round  of  '  tearhinj;.  prearhin;;, 
exhorting,  wiiting.  correcting,  and  reforming,  eitlier 
as  ability  would  oerve  or  the  time  would  bear.'  Thin 
was  his  true  vocation ;  he  was  an  eminently  practi- 
enl  wfagwer.  Twioe  during  Henry'a  reign  he  was 
■Mt  to  the  Tower,  in  16S9  and  15M,  on  the  farmer 
oecarton  resigning  bis  bbhopria  At  Edward  VL's 
■eeemien  he  peremptorily  deelined  to  reeume  his 


episcopal  fntirtloriH,  l)ut  ili>\(iti'd  liiiuHi'lf  to  preach- 
ing an<l  prai'titiil  work^H  of  Ih-iii'\ olr-nro.  The  pulpit 
wns  his  L'K  ut  i>o\\t  r,  and  hy  his  stirring;,  homely 
HermonN  he  diil  much  to  rouse  a  !4])irit  of  reli|(ious 
enrnGntnesri  thmiighont  tlie  land.  At  length  hy 
Edward's  death  ( loSS)  he  was  stayed  in  hw  eoniw 
of  activity.  In  April  1554  he  was  examined  at 
OxfonI,  and  committed  to  Bocanio,  the  common  ganl 
there,  where  he  lay  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth, 
feelilc,  Nirkly.  woni  ont  with  hi'-  liaiiUhijw.  In 
SeplemlH  T  1.'>.V>,  with  Ridh-y  jui  l  (  laniner,  he  was 
hrou*:!!!  Iwforo  a  commi.H.viMii.  und  after  an  igno- 
minious trial  wan  found  guilty  of  heresy  and  handed 
over  to  the  secular  power.  On  16tti  Octolx  r  he 
was  bunied  with  Kidley  opposite  Halliol  College, 
exclaiming  to  his  companion,  *  Be  of  good  eomfort^ 
Master  Kidley,  and  nlay  the  man  :  wo  shall  this  day 
light  such  a  candle  by  Cnd'H  grace  In  England  asl 
trust  nhall  never  be  put  out' 

Latitner'n  charaoter  jireseiitf*  a  condiinnlion  of 
nuiiiy  noldc  and  disinterest^Hl  i|nalitieH.  He  was 
brave,  honest,  devoted,  and  energetic,  homely  and 

Cvptilar,  vet  freo  from  all  violence :  a  mar^  and 
irn,  yet  a  fMat  •imple*miaded,  nnpratendimr 
man.  Homonr  nnd  eameetneae,  maalv  eenae  and 
ilirect  evangelical  fervour,  distinguish  nif  wrmons 
and  hi<4  life,  and  make  tbem  alike  interesting  an<i 
adininihle. 

Hilt  Mnnoiii,  letter*,  ftc.  wrre  <dit<'<l.  with  a  memoir, 
hy  the  Kev.  O.  Klwe»  Corns  (2  voK  1H44  4r>  ).  Se«  i»lx« 
TuHoch'n  /wwrfrr*  of  tkt  Rrformatum  (1851h;  Cooper's 
Athnur  ('anlafjriinftuiet  {rol  L  and  the  Uvse 

UUpin  (1766)  and  the  Bev.  B.  Doaiaoi  ( 1869 ). 

LstiB  Baplrt^  tha  name  given  to  that  por« 
tion  of  the  Byiantine  empire  M-iiicb  was  sciiied  in 
1204  by  tl»e  Crusaders,  who  made  Constantinople 
their  capital.  It  wa»  overthrown  by  the  Gnnkaia 
1261.    iSee  liYZANTlNE  Empiuk. 

Latin  Langaage  aad  Lttenitare.  Latin 

la  one  of  tbe  mendiers  of  the  Arj'an  or  Indu- 
European  huuily  of  langimges.  In  ancient  Italy 
several  languages  were  in  use ;  of  which  the  Etnio- 
can,  spoken  in  Etniria  (q.v.),  and  the  lapygian, 
Hpokeii  in  tbe  south  ea.'»t  of  tlie  i>Piiiii«nla.  wi  itj 
non  .Aryan,  and  vt  ry  distinct  from  on<'  anoilier 
an<l  fnuii  all  the  other  Italic  tongues.  The  latter 
fall  into  two  main  group  :  the  Vmbro  S^iMlUittt 
including  Umbrian,  Oscan  or  Samnite,  and  8ahine ; 
and  tbe  Latm,  spoken  in  Latinm,  and  probaldy  at 
one  time  in  Campania  and  Lneania,  afterwarde 
partly  Hellenlned.  This  Italic  group  seems  to 
liave  hail  clowr  affinities  xvith  the  Celtic  tongues 
than  with  (ireek  ( ^ee  <;kkk«  k.  Vol.  V.  p.  \  For 
the  relation  of  the  Italian  triliew  to  om-  another, 
see  Homf:.  Latin  wftj«  the  lanj,'uaj;e  of  Rome.  The 
growth  of  Rome  led  to  tbe  dominance  of  tbe  Latin 
over  tke  otliem ;  and  under  Greek  Influence  Latin 
heenme  a  great  literary'  tongue, 

Latin  hn»  playeil  a'  great  part  In  the  history  of 
language,  entering  IBr^;ely.  iv*  it  did,  after  K-'mk-  h 
citn<iu»«>tH  into  tlie  dialfH-ts  of  Spain  itinl  (iaiil, 
couiitricn  thoionnhly  ]i«M  iiii  jdt  ii  l>\  llnin  ui  lii>' .iinl 
ci\i ligation.  The  Koniam-e  laiiguagvt>  aie  huilt  up 
on  Latin,  are  indeetl  Latin  in  a  new  diTf*n.  Italian 
may  l»e  descrilie«i  as  mo«leni  Latin  ;  French  and 
Spaniiih,  the  latter  eo|»eclally,  are  baiwHl  mainly  on 
l^atin :  and  English,  of  course,  bas  borrowed  lai];Fly 
from  Latin.  (See  Romaxcr  LANorAOK-s,  the rele- 
\ant  .  ti  n:'- ou  thf  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
oilii-i  i;<iiiiaiir<' tont'U'.'!«,  and  Fn<.LISII  LANOrAOE.) 

I,;itiii  T'  lli-ctH  adiiiiraldy  the  leading  character- 
inl\r^  of  the  Homan  people.  It  is  the  Iahj.;u«i;e  of 
a  practical,  hard-beaded  people,  who  fi  It  ihcni- 
selves  called  to  rale,  to  give  laws,  and  to  establish 
order.  VlrgO'e  funone  verse,  'Tn  regere  imperio 
populne,  Komane,  memento'  {.€tteid,  vL  VSii, 
lumtily  expressed  the  genius  of  Rome.  Latin,  It 
hae  been  eaid,  le  the  rowe of  Empfane  and  of  Lav| 
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it  suits  liistory,  politics,  jurisjmidpnrp,  the  }>iisi- 
ne«s  of  tilt!  law-court,  hut  it  i«  not  pliant  or  tlcxilih' 
eiii»u;:h  to  Icinl  itself  to  the  subtlcti.  s  <ii  pliilnvopiii- 
cal  s|>eculatiun  or  Ut  tlie  refinetncntj*  of  the  lii;,'lie»t 
poetry.  Horace,  with  all  his  skill,  evidently  found, 
in  the  compoaition  of  his  otlen,  that  LftUa'did  uot 
run  very  easily  into  a  lyrb  mould. 

Of  literature,  prooerly  to  called,  there  was  nothing 
at  Rome  till  the  3rd  century  B.C.  It  then  took  the 
form  of  annals ;  wo  can  hardly  dignify  it  with  the 
tiiiinc  nf  'history.'  These  annals  were,  in  part  at 
least,  lia^ed  on  old  family  chronicles,  which  the 
con.scrvaiive  spirit  of  the  Romans  jealously  guarded. 
Family  life  in  the  great  houses  of  Rome  was  in- 
tensely strong ;  a  funeral  waa  always  a  very  solemn 
and  impresdve  ceremony,  and  was  never  complete 
without  an  oration  eonuaemorating  the  merita  of 
the  deceased  man.  These  orations,  or  at  anyrate 
the  heads  of  them,  were  commilted  to  \\  ritin;,'  ami 
treasured  in  the  family  archives,  and  in  tlicm  the 
annalists  of  the  M  century  n.c,  touinl  tiieir  mate- 
rials. The  early  history  of  Rome  would,  in  fact, 
be  made  up  ol  the  memorials  of  a  few  noble  families. 
The  Bvetematic  treatment  of  ife  waa  undertaken 
towmraa  the  cloae  of  the  9d  oentury  by  Fabius 
Pietor  and  Cincins  Alimentus,  who,  however,  wrote 
in  Greek,  feeling  no  doubt  that  as  yet  Latin  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  demands  of  literary  composi- 
tion. The  famous  Marcus  I'orcius  Cato,  the  Censor, 
as  lie  wiL-  stylud,  w  lio  had  fought  in  the  ^-^reat  war 
with  Hannibal,  and  who  lived  cm  into  the  middle  nf 
the  2d  eentaiy  B.C.,  seems  to  have  been  the  Aether 
of  Latin  proeei.  Hie  history  of  bis  own  time,  and 
his  Originttt  in  which  he  aisenssed  tlie  origin  of 
Rome  and  of  some  other  cities  of  Italy,  were  the 
first  important  works  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
Only  a  few  meegn  fregmente  have  eoma  down  to 

Ctontemporarv  with  the^e  men  were  two  poets, 
Nievius  and  iinnius— metrical  annalists  we  may 
call  them — who  gave  the  Romans  histories  in  verse 
of  the  ftrst  and  second  Funic  wan.  MsDvius  wrote 
in  the  old  native  Italhm  metre — Satamian ,  as  it 
was  termed  ;  Ennius  (half  a  Greek  by  birth)  intro- 
duced the  Greek  hexameter.  With  these  two  poets, 
huili  men  of  consideraltle  genius,  Latin  literat\ire 
laaile  a  deciileil  advance.  A  few  poor  fragments 
of  tlieir  work^s  are  still  extant,  suHicient  to  show 
that  they  accepted  the  current  legends  and  tradi- 
tions about  the  ori^n  of  Kone. 

Side  hy  side  with  theee  assay*  in  epifl  ptMttT 
there  grew  up  a  dramatic  litenitare,  to  whien 
Ennius  and  Njvvius  also  contrihuted.  This  arose 
in  the  3<l  century  B.C.  out  of  rude  old  Italian  >tage 
represeiitatii  iri-i  connected  with  popular  festivals,  and 
from  a  growing  acquaintance  with  Greek  culture, 
which  bv  this  time  was  widely  ditfuaed  throu;,diout 
Italy.  The  rough  L^itin  humour,  not  much  hotter 
tlian  a  sort  of  horseplay,  couhl  not  evolve  anything 
that  deserved  to  be  colled  the  drama  till  it  had 
come  into  contact  with  Greek  art  The  ftrst  play 
is  said  to  have  been  e.xhihited  on  a  Roman  stAge 
under  the  superintendence  of  lavius  Andronicus, 
a  tireek  limn  Tarentuni,  wlmtii  sve  may  regard  as 
the  father  of  lioman  dramatic  poetry.  From  that 
time  the  theatre  Iwcame  a  recognise<l  institution 
am<mg  the  Romans.  The  plays  of  Andronicus 
were  adaptations,  almOCt  translations,  from  the 
Greek ;  for  the  meet  nait  they  leem  to  have  l>een 
clumsy,  inartistle  performanoeM.   Still,  they  were 

Iojiular  and  very  widely  circulated,  and  gave  the 
(omans  a  deciffed  taste  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments. Knnius  ui  1  N.i  vius  improved  on  tliem  ; 
uor  did  they  con htiu  themselves  to  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  hut  aspired  to  build  up  a  truly 
national  drama,  taking  their  subjects  from  old 
Roman  legends  or  even  from  the  history  of  their 
time.  Tragedy  as  well  aa  comedy,  thoogb  never 


!  equally  popular,  now  took  its  place  at  Pome. 
Tluough  Ennius  more  especially  the  rather  quo*- 
tionahle  moral  inHucncc  of  the  clever  and  siihtle 
Euripides,  with  its  cosmopolitan  and  denationalis- 
itig  tendencies,  filtered  down  into  the  Roman  mind, 
with  the  result  of  somewhat  weakening  the  fibre  of 
Kunian  character.  Of  Boman  trage^,  howevvr, 
we  know  bat  little;  aenaational  hcmm  seem  to 
have  been  pecnlUirly  attractive,  fostering  perhapa 
the  vile  ta-ste  which  suhsequently  found  it.s  gratifi- 
cation in  the  ghwiiatorial  cmnhats.  Of  coinwly  the 
chief  and  to  us  the  U'sl  kiinwn  iei>reseiitntive  is 
i'lautus,  deservedly  a  most  popular  jK>et  with  the 
Roman  people,  aa  his  twenty  extant  nlays  testify, 
full  as  tuey  are  of  original  humour,  of  bright,  witty 
dialogue,  and  funn^,  laughable  incidents.  Plantaa. 
it  seems,  was  exhibiting  his  plays  in  the  latter 
part  nf  the  3d  and  the  early  years  of  the  2nd 

I  century  n.r.  Teienoe  foll(jwe<l  at  no  distant  inter- 
val ;  six  of  hi.H  coiiiedie.s  wliicli  have  come  down 
to  us  show  that  a  rather  more  refined  and  culti- 
vated taste  was  coming  into  fashion.  There  is 
something  of  a  modem  tone  and  flavour  about 
Terence.  He  is  a  pleasing,  graceful  writer,  without, 
however,  much  originality ;  he  in  fact  did  little  more 
than  reproduee  Giiek  comedies,  espeeiaUy  thoae  of 
Menanaer. 

Tliere  wa.s  another  hrancli  of  literature  alongside 
of  the  ilrama,  distinctively  llonian,  so  that  Quin- 
tilian  ( .V.  1,  9.3)  says  of  it  '  it  is  all  our  own.'  This 
wa.s  satire — 'satura,'  as  the  Romans  called  it — hy 
which  they  seem  to  have  meant  both  a  M>rt  of 
rude  dramatic  medley  or  miscellany,  and  a  string  of 
reflection,  in  a  poetical  form,  on  manldnd  and  the 
world  in  general.  Indeed  all  poetiy  that  coald  not 
lie  c1a.s.se(I  as  epic  or  dramatic  came  under  the  head 
nf  satire.  There  was  notliing  neces,«arily  satirical 
ill  our  sense  ahout  it.  Ennius  was  a  writer  of 
'satires' in  the  uM  meaning  of  the  phrase;  but  it 
was  Lucilius,  in  the  latter  naif  of  tne  2d  century 
B.C.,  who  introduced  what  we  understand  by 
'■aHna,'  and  praoared  the  way  for  Horace  and 
Jnvenal.  It  was  from  the  poets  of  the  old  Greek 
comedy,  from  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and  Cratinns, 
that  ho  Itorrowed  the  idea  of  political  satire,  in 
which,  it  seems,  he  allowed  himself  the  utmost 
fiTcdimi.  The  public  men  of  the  day  were  the  snh- 
jects  of  his  attacks,  and  he  lashed  them,  it  Is  said, 
with  merciless  severity.  His  versitieaiion  was 
rough,  but  be  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  real  wit 
ana  genius.  We  have  unlortonately  only  a  few 
aerape  of  his  poetr>'. 

Prose  literature  was  bnt  poorly  represented  la 
the  2d  century  B.C.  by  a  few  inferior  historians,  or 
rather  annali?ta,  of  whom  Cicero  and  Tacitus  express 
a  very  mean  opinion.  They  seem  to  have  l>een 
utterly  uncritical  chioniolers,  ridiculously  pioten- 
tiouR,  and  alwav's  straining  after  rhetorical  effect. 
In  the  early  ^>art  of  tlie  1st  century  was  a  historian 
of  some  ment,  Siseana.  who  described  the  social 
war  and  the  civil  wars  of  Matins  and  Sulla.  Cicero 
speaks  of  him  with  considerahle  praise  ( DmtnM, 
04),  and  Kallust  [Jiiqurtha,  9o)  says  that  in  his 
treatment  of  the  ]>eriod  of  Bulla  hawaa  a  oareful 
and  piunstaking  writer. 

In  the  Ist century  B.C.  Roman  literature  made  a 
great  ailvance.  A  man  of  prodigious  learning  am) 
uidnstrv,  Marcus  Tenntiua  Varro,  poured  forth  a 
multituile  of  works  on  awiy  varia^r  of  aabjaeti  dhk 
cussing  agricniture  fn  a  treatise  whidi  liaa  come 
down  to  us,  and  philologj*,  grammar,  and  antiquiti*^ 
in  eliil>orate  dis.sertations  which  are  unhappily  Ii>»>t. 
\'aiin,  too,  was  a  prolific  \vriter  of  'satires,'  which 
in  his  case  seem  to  have  taken  the  form  of  moral 
and  philosophical  essays,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
papers  in  the  Jiamh/er  and  i^pectator,  or  Cicero's  short 
dialogues  on  'friendship'  and  'old  age.'  Varru'io 
heart  waa  with  tlte  old  liie  of  Home,  and  ha  liked  to 
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lidicnle  the  new  lights  and  On  ek  |i)iiIosopliy,  tlien 
iMOoniing  fashionable.  Indeeil  he  was  a  witty  and 
lively  satiriRt,  an  we  may  nee  from  our  extant  frag- 
ments, and  lie  niual  oertainly  have  been  one  of  the 
very  fir^t  of  Itomra  men  of  lettan^  a  profoond 
Btnoent  nnd  a  devar  eiMffat. 

Cieero  -wn  ten  yean  jnnior  to  Vmto.  It  vrtm 
tlie  aim  of  his  life  to  crt'Hte  a  porfect  prose  style, 
and  in  tliis  he  him  j,'i'ner!illy  Ih'ch  ro^^iirded  m*  suc- 
cessful. As  head  of  the  Kniaaii  lnu  lio  was  .u  ci'iited 
as  an  arbiter  of  linuthed  coinposiiiou  and  of  correct 
ta»te.  HiH  speechca  were  tmhliahed  after  careful 
revision  ae  political  pampbleta.  In  liin  numerons 
pUiloeopltical  worka  be  dexteronily  adapted  Latin 
to  Greek  thougbt  and  Bnecnlation,  aebioviog  wiUi 
eomiiterable  snoeeM  a  dilBenlt  work  whlen  liad 
hitherto  Wn  but  very  irnj>erfectly  accomplished. 
The  K<?'"'''f*l  verdict  on  him  is,  and  as  far  as  we 
c.iri  sc^'  w'lW  always  that  ln^  was  n  consummate 
arti.Ht  in  style,  if  iiot  a  decn  or  fniitful  thinker. 

In  poetiy,  in  the  (irst  half  of  the  1st  century, 
there  was  a  new  deparinie,  a  school  which  fonncd 
itself  on  the  inmlel  of  tiio  Greek  fashiimahle  piM-tK. 
At  the  head  of  this  moveiiMiik  atanda  CatitUns,  the 
flnt  to  natnrallee  Greek  lyiie  metrea  at  Rome,  a 
man  of  pcntiine  poetic  feeling  and  with  true  pathoft. 
There  i.s  a  more  hearty  ring  altout  Iiih  poetry  than 
lu  the  more  elalM)rKtc'  o<le9  of  Ilorace.  Catullus 
bad  a  touch  of  genius  as  well  as  scholarship  and 
cnltnre.  Hie  poems — the  coaisc  ones  too,  it  nmst 
be  feared— accurately  reflect  the  tone  of  gay  Kontan 
iMbfawaMe  society.  A  widelv  different  poet  was 
the  earnest  and  philosophical  LocmtiiK  who  in  faia 
De  Serum  Naiura  pnts  the  doetrinei  of  Epiemean* 
isra,  acceptable  no  doubt  to  many  of  his  cimtem- 
tturaries,  into  the  drf^t  of  lifxameter  verse,  in  which 
lie  considerably  impmveii  mi  Kiinius.  There  in  a 
statclinem  if  not  much  ^racc  alxtut  the  hexameters 
of  Lucretius.  The  subject  rnatter  of  his  work  is 
<loeidedly  onpoetac,  hot  the  genius  of  a  poet  makes 
Hielf  Mi  In  aavaml  paesaeee.  In  the  midst  of  a 
dreary  wildernoH  are  many  beaatifol  qwta  and 
resting-placea. 

The  Inter  part  of  the  Ist  century  was  tlip  preat 
aj;e  of  Honmn  poetry,  the  age  of  Virgil.  Huraco, 
and  Oviil,  fHiiiiliar  iifiiiies  thrfinghout  the  whole 
civilised  worhl.  The  fact  that  we  happily  iMiwess 
tlwir  works  entire  \»  a  proof  of  the  higii  estimation 
in  which  they  were  held.  Much  of  what  is  iiest  in 
modem  poetry  is  distinctly  IraceaUa  to  their  in- 
spiration. It  has  been  the  'faehkm  to  apeak  of  this 
period  as  the  Augustan  age. 

\'ir;;il  ( T't  H*  ii.c. ),  said  to  have  been  a  great 
a^lmirer  of  Liicretins,  to  whom  he  was  evidently 
indelittd.  has  tiie  spoiial  inerit  of  having'  hroii;,'ht 
Latin  hexameter  veiite  to  exquisite  {wrfeclion. 
Tliere  are  no  keumMers  in  the  whole  range  of 
Latin  poetiy  to  eompare  with  those  of  Viml.  His 
peeoUar  chann  lies  in  a  nice  subtlety  and  reAne- 
ment  of  expression,  which  niakee  the  work  of  a 
translator  almost  hopeless.  Every  scholar  reoog- 
nises  the  great  ditliculty  of  \"ir^il  Hi.i  J'd.itonxis 
(Bucolics)  and  his  four  (iciiKjici,  poeiiiH  on  the 
various  phases  of  agricultural  life,  and  Mritten,  it 
would  eeem,  to  stimulate  a  healthy  taste  for  rural 
plaaMDcs,  were  direct  imitations  of 'Greek  originals. 
Xboig  with  mlaato  descriptions  of  faming  opeia- 
tfou,  wfaleb  be  ffnees  into  Tene  with  extraonlmary 
ingenuity,  are  beautiful  and  bighlv  poetic  episodes 
— as,  for  instance,  when  he  sings  the  praises  of  the 
farmer's  life  bv  way  of  conclusi  tn  to  his  second 
(Jeorgic,  or  t^IIs  the  tale  of  Orpheus  und  Eurvdice 
in  the  fourth  an»i  last  of  these  piM'uis.  In  A'.ik nl 
he  imitHt**  Homer:  here  he  writes  with  the  defin- 
ite pur])ose  of  stirring  Roman  patriotism,  tracing 
back  fiame'a ottgia  to  Tiogr  and  to  the  ^mU,  while 
ka  aaalka  to  please  Angaatas  by  suggesting  a  com- 
parison between  him  and  tha  Trojan  hero  iEnaae. 


Virgil  st<w«l  high  in  the  cmiternr's  favour,  anti  rose 
from  the  rank  of  rather  a  small  country  squire  to  a 
foremost  pbuM  in  the  great  tMbionaole  worU  of 

Rome. 

Horace  (65-8  B.C.)  was  a  man  of  very  humbia 
origin,  the  eon  of  a  farther  who  had  been  a  siavob 
bat  he  reerired  a  Hbeial  odueation,  which  hb  natural 
genius  enabled  him  to  torn  to  good  aeoonnb  HIa 
Vties  are  to  a  great  extent  imitations  of  Greek  lyrie 
p«>etrv,  his  metres  are  iHinowed  from  the  (Jreek; 
still  there  is  much  that  in  truly  original  in  them, 
mucli  that  is  distinctly  Uomaii,  and  there  is  nn 
indescribable  charm  about  the  cxquisito  finish  of 
the  language.  Their  jieculiar  giaee  and  beauty, 
whioh  to  all  Latin  scholars  an  moet  deliglitfm, 
seem  to  eva|H}rate  even  in  the  moit  ikitfal  treaste* 
tions.  In  his  satires  and  e])istle«,  the  most  popular 
of  his  writings.  Vtecause  so  full  of  homely  common 
Ki'nst>  and  a  j)lea.Haiit,  genial  humour,  there  is  a 
charming  lightncfts  of  touch,  an  easy  tiatunil  stylo 
and  manner  which  perha|m  has  e  ne\  ei  li<  en  e<|ualled. 
His  laugh  has  no  bitterness  ;  of  satire  in  one  sense 
there  ia  nnfe  to  nothing  in  these  amusing  essays. 
■  The  tenenam  of  hia  language,'  it  has  been  well 
said,  '  is  that  of  a  prover£  neat  beoaaae  homely.* 
Like  Virgil,  whose  fiiond  M  waa,  Horaco  enjoyed 

the  favour  of  Augustas. 

Ovid  (43  B.C.-18  A.D.)  is  the  mast  voluminous  of 
the  Roman  poets,  and  his  facilitv  in  poetic  com- 

Kwition  seems  to  have  l».'en  alwolutelv  lioundless. 
is  verse  is  a  manel  of  cleveniess  and  ingenuity. 
His  great  poem,  the  Metamorphoses,  Is  a  collection 
of  mythological  atoriee,  tuning  on  the  change  of 
men  and  women  into  animali,  trees,  plants,  or 
flowers.  His  Fusti  or  Roman  Calendar,  a  sort  of 
poetical  almanac,  aljoumling  in  well-told  stories 
of  old  Rome  and  her  Inm.  >.  is  on  the  whole 
pleasant  reatling.  His  love  jMictry,  on  which  he 
specially  pride<l  himself  and  no  doubt  took  great 
delight,  are  ver>-  bright  and  playful,  in  style  and 
expression  ahuost  perlect,  but  they  have  not  OMMh 
depth  of  sentiment,  and  here  and  there  tbey  are 
so  senraoaa  aa  to  bo  positively  oflhndve.  One  ean 
well  understand  how  it  was  said  of  him  tliat  be 
corruptwl  the  morals  of  the  youth.  He  has  U'cn 
fairly  well  tlescril»t»d  (is  the  p<"'t  of  fasliioiKihle 
society.  From  some  rause  unknown  to  us  he 
was  force<i  to  end  his  <lays  in  a  sort  of  Sibariatt 
exile  on  the  shores  of  tiie  iilack  Sea. 

Two  poets,  writera  of  elegiac  verse,  contem* 
poraries  of  Ovid,  deeanra  a  miieing  mention— Pro- 
pertins  and  Tibnllns:  the  Hrrt  learned,  pedantic, 
and  obscure,  yet  often  rising  with  true  poetic 
fervour  into  a  manly  dignity  ami  nohieness  oi 
thoii;:)it  ;  the  latter  sweet  and  teinli  r,  with  a 
deciih.ll  tinge  of  melancholv,  the  melancholy  of  a 
Roman  who  resigne<l  himself  to  what  he  regarded 
as  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  who 
deliberately  kept  aloof  from  tha  Iniperial  coorti 
TibaUus  was  the  friend  of  Horace  and  Ovid. 

Prose-Iiteratnre  in  the  Ist  eenttuy  S.O.  was  re- 
pres^ent*  il  by  ('jesar.  Sallust,  and  Livy.  The  great 
I'a'sar  wrote  the  history  of  his  campaigns  in  a  style 
admirably  suited  to  thr  sulgect  niiitt»'r,  atid  recog- 
nised bv  all  scholars  as  a  specimen  of  the  best  and 

Eurest  Latinity.  Sallust  (8&-34  B.C.),  whom  we 
now  throngli  his  narratives  of  tlie  Catiline  con- 
spiracy and  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  motlelled  him- 
self on  Thueydides,  and  like  nim  aimed  at  a  pbilo* 
sophieal  treatment  of  hiwtorv.  As  yet  Rome  had 
had  mere  annalists  ;  in  Snl!u«t  she  fnuinl  a  man 
who  really  (les4-rve(l  to  lie  ruilcil  a  'histmian.'  Of 
his  Histories,  a  ^>ork  \Nliicli  is  said  to  have  treated 
I  of  the  {icnisl  immediately  following  Sulla's  death, 
we  have  hut  fragments. 

Livy  (AO  B.C.-19  A.D.)  was  dmply  a  man  of 
hrttem,  taking  no  [Murt  in  politics.  Hb  great  work, 
tha  hiiiaiy  at  Homa  fran  tha  hifinning  down  ta 
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9  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  la.«t  canipai^jrn  of  Dnisn^  in 
Germany,  and  of  his  death,  writt'-n  duiin;,'  llie  I 
reipn  of  Aiimistiis,  witli  whom  he  was  on  tiit  ii'l!y 
terms,  thouj^h  himself  a  republican,  was  coinjiriiietl 
in  142  ImoicB,  of  which  we  pomeas  35,  the  last  of 
the«e  bringins  lu  down  to  1d7  B.C.,  tlie  year  of  the 
annexation  of  Maeedooia  as  a  province  to  Kome. 
Uvy'a  twatwuDt  af  hit  rnhjeot  «vid«iiU¥  bocame 
faller  mad  more  d«ttil«d  tm  be  approaeliea  bit  own 
time.  Hence  the  loss  of  his  Int+r  Uxiks  is  irre- 
parable. A«  it  is.  wi>  have  nr)t  ndo<|Hiit«'  material 
lor  a  thorou>;h  hist4irv  of  Koinf  Lji  the  1st  century 
B.C.  Livy's  style  is  all  that  can  >>«  desired,  bn),;lit 
and  lively,  as  pictoreiqae  as  that  of  our  own 
Macaal^,  bot  be  is  not  a  learned  or  critical 
writer ;  a»  mote  for  the  public  generally,  not  for 
idiolaa  or  antiqaaries;  his  aim  in  fact  wa8  to 
papal  arise  tbe  history  of  Rome  and  to  magnify  her 
empire,  not  to  sift  the  legends  which  bad  gatuered 
round  her  orit,'in  and  early  jrrowth. 

The  lait  ycurf  of  Augiisiu.H,  and  indeed  most  of 
the  1st  century  a.  d.  ,  were,  as  reeanis  literature, 
almost  a  barren  desert :  no  tHietry  M  any  account,  no 
forensic  oraiUny.  wliieh  anaer  the  empire  bad  little 
scope,  and  no  nwtoiy.  With  Doafiitiao,  the  last  of 
the  Caesars  (81-86  A.D.);  came  a  reviraJ  of  letters, 
the  silver  afre  of  Latinitv,  as  it  has  been  called, 
nwrked  by  tlic  names  of  Javen&l,  Tacitua,  Pliny 
the  Vonn;;t'i,  and  Qnintilian.  Under  Nero  indeed 
there  liiul  l>een  a  few  niiimr  li;,'ht.s  in  liteniture  :  the 
satirist  i'ersius,  spirited  and  dramatic,  but  oWure 
and  aflRseted,  reminding  one  bora  nd  there  of 
Browning;  Lncan,  author  of  a  poem  once  read  in 
•diodb  and  universities,  describing  under  tbe  title 
PhartcUia  tbe  civil  war  of  Cassar  and  Pompey ; 
and  Seneca,  whose  numerous  essays  on  morals 
and  philwophy,  eml)odyin';  as  they  do  what  was 
iKirtt  in  Stoicism,  have  niucii  of  a  mo<lem,  even  of 
a  CliriHtijin,  tone.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
witty  epi(^ammattst  Martial  and  tbe  learned  and 
laborious  Pliny  tbe  Elder  A.D.),  in  whose 

Natural  Hutory  we  bare  a  comprehcmiffn  work 
on  geography,  botany,  soology,  medlfllne^  with 
attempted  explanations  of  every  kind  of  natural 
phenomena.  A  compilation  rather  than  an  ori^'inal 
work,  it  is  very  useful  as  giving  us  an  insicht 
into  the  pliysicaf  philowphy  of  the  ancient  world. 

Juveniiin  satires— satires  in  our  nense  of  the 
word,  bitter  and  sava^je — were  publisiied  in  the 
early  part  of  the  2d  century  A.D.,  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  Tbe  man's  honest  indication  ngoinst 
tiie  vulgar  rieh  and  the  erin^ng  tnbe  of  parasites 
atid  fortune-hunters,  with  whicli  Rome  swarmed, 
has  our  hearty  Hympathv,  ami  it  is  expi-essed  in 
pure,  vi<j;on)U8  Latin.  Johnson  has  imitated  two 
of  his  satirea  in  his  homUm  and  hi.-j  Vumty  of 
Human  Wishes. 

The  most  conspicnoua  literarj'  tigure  of  the  ace 
was  tba  gnat  historian  Tacitus,  who  was  not,  like 
livy,  a  man  of  Ictteis  and  nothing;  more,  bat  who 
was  pniettcallv  acquainted  with  pnblic  life,  and  had 
diatingulMlied  liiniwlf  atthe  Roman  bar.  An  under- 
tone of  hiitire  runs  through  his  writings,  wiiich  at 
many  points  nnnind  n»  of  Carlyle.  lb'  spurns  up 
a  character  with  a  few  trenchant  epitiieti^,  and 
throws  out  reilectiona  which  have  passed  into  pro- 
verbs. There  ia  perhaps  no  ancient  author  who 
has  supplied  more  material  for  the  modem  e».Hayist 
and  historian.  His  concise  and  nervous  style  at 
once  amets  tbe  reader,  and  again  and  again  de> 
mandw  from  liim  a  vi  ry  considerable  mental  tension. 
His  lite  of  Ilia  lathi-i  in-law,  Agricola,  governor  of 
Britain  under  I >oinit ian,  a  injtster(>iei(_-  oi  Mo- 
graphy,  was  written  in  98  a.D.  ;  so  too  was  his 
Ofrmany,  a  description  of  tiie  native  population 
of  that  country,  with  a  sketch  of  its  geography — a 
subject  which  inu-nt  have  been  interesting  to  Komanx 
who  knew  how  little  impremion  their  arraa  had  made 


on  those  wild  regions.  In  Annals  and  His- 
I  tones,  much  of  wliioli  baa  been  unfortunately  l«ft, 
he  describes  the  j'«'ri  "i  from  the  acceacion  of  Tiberius 
to  that  of  Nerva  ( 14  '.is  A.D. ).  All  that  remain.*  to 
ua  ia  his  histor}-  of  the  reigna  of  Tiheriuj'.  Claudia». 
Nero  in  part,  'Galba,  Otbo,  ViteUiua.  and  of  tbe 
rue  of  V'espaaian.  His  Hirtoriea,  as  he  termed  tbe 
memoirs  ot  bis  own  time,  were  eridentlj  written 
with  great  fnllnees  of  detail,  and  tbe  bisB  of  tbe  later 
lMH)ka  is  much  to  \>o  deplored.  In  iheae  we  shonl-i 
have  bad  a  minute  and  irtictworthy  narrative  of  th^ 
three  la-^t  ('.i-.'*arH,  and  of  the  l»etter  time  wliifl: 
began  witli  tbe  brief  reign  of  Nerv^  Saetotuas,a 
writer  of  the  same  period,  the  autlMir  of  biogniphiei 
of  the  twelve  Caesars,  wbicb  have  oome  down  to  ua, 
suprdiea  Itut  very  poorly  onr  deficiency. 

With  Tacitus  we  may  couple  bis  intimntoMm^ 
Pliny  the  Younger,  aa  he  is  known  in  eoottafflt- 
tinction  to  hin  uncle,  whom  we  have  alrt-.i  !\  nir3 
tioned.  Tlie  name  is  generally  familiar  a.-  th.ii  t-i 
the  man  who  a-*  tli'^  ;_'ovemor  of  a  Kom.in  i-ro^intv 
in  Ania  Minor  came  into  cullLsion  with  tlie  early 
Christians,  and  nve  bis  opinion  of  them  in  a  letter 
to  tbe  Emperor  Trajan.  Pliny's  letters,  dealing  as 
tbqr  do  with  every  varietr  of  topic — politics,  liters- 
tnre,  art,  eodety,  with  s^irapaea  into  his  borne  Hfe 
and  descriptions  of  bis  villaa— and  written,  ton.  in 
a  pleasing  style  of  goo<l  Latinity,  rank  among  li  - 
In'st  literary  apecimens  of  tbe  ]>eri<Kl.  Thev  ar«  a 
s|M'(inl  inifrcsi  a.H  illustrating  asi^-'t.-:  <.i  KooM 
life  which  would  otherwise  be  unknown  to  on. 

A  work  also  of  great  merit  haa  happily  oomm  down 
to  oa  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  pgninaein  ef 
rbetorie,  QdntiUan,  who  is  said  to  hatvo  wmmlktnA 
Pliny  among  bis  pupils.  It  is  a  treatise  on  rbetor> 
and  kindreasubjects,  written  in  the  reign  of  I»on  i 
tiiin,  ili^cussing  witli  deep  learning'  ai:d  socr.-i 
<  litii'al  taste  the  wliole  fsnliject  of  e<iucati<>n.  anii 
(  I  oirlmling  with  a  abort  aketcli  of  Greek  and  Komsr 
literature  in  its  special  connection  with  watori<:«J 
training.  Scholars  have  alwajre  admired  ita  dictt<>s. 

Latin  literature  ia  from  thiotUMafaMMinlilaBk. 
repreeented  only  by  a  few  feeble  writeia  whain 
names  are  not  worth  noting  in  a  brief  anmrnan 
The  age  of  what  we  call  cloaaical  Latin  wa.<t  final  > 
over.  Petty  rhetoricians  and  epitomisers  alo:** 
survived.  (]!oming  down  t*)  the  cbtse  of  th«  4tJ 
cental}-  A.D.,  the  [leiiodof  the  Emperor  The«idoeir-. 
(the  first  of  that  name),  we  light  on  a  writer  vb» 
has  been  deeeribed  ua  'the  last  subiect  of  Rome 
who  corapoaad  n  profane  liietoiy  in  the  l^jam  ln»- 
guage,'  Ammiannt  MareelKnue,  the  Metorina  <rf  ti« 
iKiriml  from  96  to  378  A.D.  Rather  more  than  • 
lialf  of  hia  work  ia  extant :  in  thia  we  have  a  t;-. 
account  of  tin-  reigns  of*Julian,  Jovian,  VaJentiRixr 
I.  and  II.,  and  Vah^ns— in  all  twenty-five  yeAr«'^ 
the  history  of  which  he  liiul  a  ]>ersonal  kuowl«*lg»r. 
He  ia  a  gt>od,  uaeful  writer,  but  hardly  a  nm  at 
letters.  The  lost  of  tbe  clame  poolib  CSaadaaana. 
flonriabed  abont  the  aame  time. 

Inthelaatyeanof  the  Sthandtiie  Sn*  lalf  ^ 
the  6th  centttiy  A.D.  lived  the  learned  Btiethiw. 
whose  work  on  the  consolation  to  lje  deriie^i  fmc 
nbilosophy  (Dc  Consolatiour)  wa.s  transla!e»i 
King  Alfred.  There  is  mimctbing  of  a  u5\-*tery 
about  boethius  :  whether  he  was  a  ChriataaM  «* 
bnlf  lu  aihen  philosopher  is  Uncertain ;  he  aeemm  e* 
ha\e  hovered  on  tbe  l>orderland  tetwaea  the  viirittc 
and  tbe  deeadant  belief. 

Latin  waa  now  the  language  of  the  Ckrietiaa 
church  of  the  West,  and  tlie  Vulgate  tho  OOnoM 
version  of  tbe  iScriptures ;  in  Latin,  nioro  or  Irss 
onllnred,  were  written  the  worka  of  tlie  Lal^s 
Fathers,  of  the  theologians  and  thinkera  at  Gee 
middle  ages ;  aouorous  Latin  hymnolof^  with 
rhyming  metres  grew  up ;  and  Latin  remaua  seal, 
the  language  of  the  services  in  tbe  Catholic  flwn  ^ 
Learning  and  Uteratart  almoat  died  ott  fer 
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centuries,  the  period  wo  cfill  the  dark  ages. 
Latin  in  it«  funion  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
•iialectfl  was  quite  losing  its  distinctive  character, 
AlthoqAb  it  is  true  tliat  Koine  impoeed  not  ooly 
htt  yoM  but  her  langoage  on  Spain  u4  Chml ; 
■till,  M  nmrds  laagua^  her  rtdbaty  wu  won 
vitb  heatryloaa.  The  gnunnar  tad  lyiitur  indeed 
W9n  to  a  ^rrput  extent  retained;  Imt,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  definite  and  indefmit*'  tirtich's, 
of  the  auxiliary  vprh,  the  a<J<Iiti(in  of  a  iiuniiRT  of 
wordH  from  the  h.irKariann,  an<l  the  utter  di«re^'ard 
of  qnantitv  in  ]ir<>ininriation,  L<atin  underwent  a 
eomplete  cnango,  and  waa  at  last  tranimmted  into 
iti  derivatives,  tlie  BoiBBBOa  langnotfee.  In  its 
aorrapted  form,  ho«revar»  11  wan  far  a  long  period 
a  Hrin^  lan^^iage,  but  it  oeued  to  be  eo  in  tlielO^ 
centtiry.  With  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  ISth 
and  Ifith  centuries  Iwitin  recovered- itself ;  Ciceron- 
inni*in  became  the  fashion,  Erasmus  beinj,'  one  of 
its  most  eminent  representative.  Latin  for  the 
time  established  itself  as  the  recocnised  medium  of 
ooinmanication  in  the  learned  world;  and  almost  all 
booln  of  any  importance,  theologiaal  and  a«i«tttific 
tNatiaee.  warn  vritten  in  that  buigaafa.  Tlw  aoo- 
troverviaJ  trorin  of  the  English  and  8w1m  reform  ere 
were  written  in  Latin  ;  so  were  the  works  of  Bacon, 
and  Newton's  I'rinripia — to  quote  Imt  a  few 
exami)l«»'».  In  the  nuiverxitie^j  profr.-sor^  lectured 
in  Latin  ;  candidates  for  debtees  disput^^d  in  Latin 
theses ;  the  grace  before  and  after  meals  was  in 
Latin— a  usage  still  surviving  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge and  in  the  Inns  of  Court  Notea  to  aditious 
of  taa  ebueiee,  both  critical  and  explanatory,  were 
ahrajB  in  Latin;  and  Dr  Arnold  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  anolo"is<»  in  tlio  preface  to  hi«  ThiicydirlfJi 
in  I8;}0  tor  d'niatiri;;  from  tlie  nniver>4il  practice. 
It  wiis  iri  lt  ■  il  !i  true  iii'^tinct  wliii-h  a-».«i;,ni(Nl  tlio 
L<atin  language  a  prineii>al  place  in  our  schools 
and  universitiea.  Not  only  is  it  the  key  to  a  most 
important  literatora,  bat  it  throws  infinite  light  on 
the  history,'  of  langoage  in  general,  as  well  as  on 
the  particular  languages  of  modem  Eurooe.  Ilenoe 
it  ifl  an  admirable  instrument  of  mental  aiscipline. 

Si**  the  srticlea  in  this  work  on  the  tcTeral  I>atin 
aathon  refj-nvd  to;  those  on  ALruABET.  Artan  Race, 
Drama,  ("iutrch  History,  Fathchs  of  thr  Chi  rch. 

OBArriTI.    IITMVB,  InWRIITIOXS,  l^ILOLfKU,  KEVAIM- 

•ANCK,  Rome,  Komanck  Languaoks;  the  pumman  of 
Roby,  Kennedy.  M*dvii;.  Kiihner.  StoU  iirxl  .'^chinslx: 
the  Genn*n  vorkii  on  the  hi^t'irv  of  tin-  UoKimj:©  and 
lit«r»ture  by  Kulir  (n»w  t-il  l^/S  1.  IkTuh.iniy  (IH72). 
Munk  {oew  od,  l^s]  i,  T,  utt,  l  y  r,i,i;  'tmiv  I'^r:*;  n*-w  .d. 
1800);  Simoiix's  Hvt(or</  oi  Lxtm  l,il<mtuir  hout  tiinim 
to  ifc»rf/ii-/<  ( 1«83) ;  CTuii^<  \V»  IIit;»ri/  of  ko  ^ion  Liter- 
ature (1h7'.I|;  lirowrie's  Hi.'tt>rt/  ,t(  Human  Cltutieal 
Ltttraturr  I  u.  w  .  a.  1^<S4);  S.  liar's  /i/  oji'iit  Pottt  of  the 
JUfmhIie  (new  iii.  IHHI)  and  «(  ih,-  An/utt'tn  Ar)([n«w 
e<l.  1MH4);  Wilkiii»'i  Prinur  :  Tyn.  US  L'ifni  J'^'try 
ari'l  .M»oknir«  L/Uin  I.iti  rnturr  .Mayiir'*  WiWui- 
pniphir    Ciii,    1,1   Jy,,lii\    Litrr'ilftrf  (1K7'>)  ill  hlUM-d  on 

Hubner.  St-t-  al»o  W.  M.  LiiulMky,  The  Latin  iMnguagt, 
a  ffittorieaj  AefourU  of  itt  S»und$f  Skm$,  oad  fTw^folll 

LatiB  Tnion.  See  DtMrrxLLisM. 
Latltade  and  Loniritade,  in  C>(>oKrnphy, 

denote  thf  angular  dlstaiio's  of  a  plaie  on  the 
earth  from  the  equator  and  lir»t  meridian  reH|>ec- 
tively.  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  Uie  angle 
aabteaded  at  tbe  centre  of  the  earth  by  the  arc 
of  tiM  mwridian  from  tlia  aqoator  to  the  place  in 
qneotion.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  an;;Ie 
at  the  earth's  axis  between  the  {dane  of  the  tirwt 
meridian  and  that  of  the  iiHridiun  of  the  pla<-i>. 
Latitude  ir*  reckone<l  from  tin-  equator  to  the 
poles,  the  p-jiiJitor  ha\iiig  0'  iat.,  and  tlie  poles 
w*  ji.  and  9U*  H.  ref<jw?ctivelv.  Longituoe  i-* 
reckoned  along  the  equator  or  along  a  parallel  of 
latitade  from  the  first  meridian ;  bat  aa  natoie  haa 
not  In  tbia  aaea  ■applied  oa  wiu  n  fimd  alarting> 
poiBt»  it  ii  aaeaMHjr  lo  fts  npm  <NM  in  aa  arbitcaijr 


manner.  Canlinal  Richelieu  in  the  17th  century 
proponetl  to  use  the  meriiliriii  of  Fern*,  one  of  the 
Canarj*  Isles,  for  this  purj>o«e,  as  this  meridian 
lay  to  the  west  of  all  tne  Old  World  anil  to  the 
eust  of  America.  The  Arab  eeographens  hud  also 
reckoned  lonntude  from  the  '  Fortunate  Isles. '  For 
eonveoienoe  the  meridian  of  Ferro  was  snbeequently 
rcckone<i  a«  exactly  20*  W.  of  Pari-*,  and  thu.s  lost 
its  independent  character.  The  meridian  of  (ireen- 
wich  came  into  widest  ll^^J,  Wing  univertial  a-s  the 
zero  of  longitude  in  «>ea  charts  and  in  the  land 
maps  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  Large  scale  mane  of  the  United  Statea 
are  u.<«ually  marked  witii  longitudes  west  from 
Onenwich  and  alaa  tlia  nnmlier  of  d^eee  from 
Waabington.  One  Ml  of  engraved  meridiana 
serves  for  this  purpose,  as  Washington  lies  77°  W. 
of  GitHJnwich.  By  the  decision  of  a  ccmference  of 
delesfates  from  almost  all  the  civilised  countries 
in  tne  world,  lield  at  Washington  in  18H4,  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  was  acct-pted  as  the  uni* 
versal  prime  meridian,  from  which  longitudes  were 
measured  to  +  180*  (or  180°  £.)  and  -  180°  (180* 
W. ) ;  the  French  delegate  diaeented,  and  in  France 
mapa  are  still  drawn  to  the  prime  meridian  (rf  Paris, 
although  refen*nce  marks  to  Greenwich  longitude 
are  now  usually  addetl.  On  (lernian  majMi  the 
meridian  of  Berlin  was  somitime^  i'ni[ilo\ed,  in 
Italian  maps  that  of  Rome,  and  in  Hu.st<ian  mapa 
that  of  Polkova  Observatory  (St  Peterxbuiig) la 
still  oommonly  osed  together  with  that  of  Ferra 

The  detanuaation  of  both  latitude  and  longitude 
depends  upon  astronomioal  obawvation.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  more  usual  methods  of  finding 
the  latitutlc  dei>end  will  lie  underst<MKl  from  the 
following  consideration!^ :  To  an  olwcrvcr  at  tiio 
earth's  equator  the  ttleisiial  [Mjle»  are  in  the 
horizon,  auid  the  meridian  point  of  tlie  equator  is 
in  tbe  zenith.  If  now  he  travel  northwards  over 
one  decree  of  the  meridian  the  north  oeleatial 
pole  wul  appear  one  degree  above  tha  Iwriaon, 
while  the  meridian  point  of  tbe  equator  will 
decline  one  degree  southwards ;  and  so  on,  until, 
when  he  n-aoheil  the  terrestrial  jiolo,  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  would  \>e  in  tlie  zenith,  and  the 
e<^juator  in  the  hori/on.  The  ttame  thing  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  southern  hemi»iphere.  It  thus 
apiMMUB  that  to  determine  the  latitude  of  a  tdace 
we  iiava  oajj  to  find  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  or 
the  aeoith  witanoe  of  tba  meridian  point  of  tlia 
eqtiator  (tbe  complement  of  its  altitude).  Tbe 
method  most  osnal  with  navigators  and  travellers 
is,  hv  iiie.uis  of  a  Hcxtant,  to  tilwerve  the 
meridian  altitude  of  a  »tar  wln»e  dislinatidn  or 
distance  from  the  equator  ii»  known  ;  or  ot  the  Nun, 
whose  declination  at  Uie  time  may  be  found  from 
the  Namtieal  Almanac;  the  sum  or  difference 
(according  to  Uie  direction  of  the  declination)  of 
tbe  altitude  and  doelination  sives  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  equator,  wbieb  la  tlie  co-ktitnde 
Le.  when  subtracted  from  90*  leaves  the  latitude. 

The  determination  of  the  longitude  is  le.H»»  <  a«y, 
and  long  pteHcntvd  infuix-rable  practical dillirulties. 
All  luethixi-s  depend  on  n><>afturing  the  ditleieiicc 
between  hical  time  and  the  time  of  the  tirvt 
meridian,  which,  reduced  to  degrees  (at  the  rate  of 
360"  per  day,  or  15*  for  evetr  boor,  or  1*  for  4 
minutes ).  givea  the  longitude.  Eclipses  of  tbe  sun. 
moon,  or  Jupiter's  satellites,  occnltatioos  of  fixed 
stars  by  the  moon,  the  time  oconjtied  in  tbe  moon's 
transit  over  tli--  ineiidian,  &c.  aie  in^rurrences  the 
e.xact  iK-riiwI  uf  which  are  calculated  in  advance  in 
(ireenwich  time.  When  one  of  these  phenomena 
is  observed  the  tnie  Greenwich  time  can  at  once 
be  obtained  from  the  Xnutimt  Almanar,  and  tha 

local  time  from  direct  observation  is  tbe  only  other 
datnm  required.  Tita  longituda  of  itnmna  «• 
land  flonuectcil  by  telagrapb  with  an  olaarrntoiy 
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ia  most  readily  and  accnmtply  determined  by  an 
exclinnjie  of  time  sifinals  ;  tlie  exact  jKysition  of 
every  itljsorvatory  is  alwavH  ancertained  to  a  hifjh 
degrw  of  accuracy  by  rf|>oate<i  oliservatioiis  of 
cele^itial  phenomena.  The  two  metho<l«  in  u!»e 
among  travellers  and  on  board  ship  are  reinarkahlo 
for  their  combination  of  almpUeity  with  accuracy. 
Tha  fini  and  nuwk  oomaoB  ooiMirta  vunty  in 
determinfnf  at  what  boar  on  tlie  diroBOmeter 
(whirl)  is  net  to  Greenwich  time)  the  sun  crasses 
the  incridian.  If,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  luoridian, 
at  thi-  plaoo  of  okservatiiin,  the  clironnmctcr  |M)iiitx 
to  3  houre  52  minutes*,  the  ditVerence  of  longitude  is 
68*{  and  the  longitude  will  be  W.,  as  the  nun  hnn 
arrived  over  the  place  luter  than  at  Greenwich  ; 
similarly,  if  the  son  be  over  the  meridian  of  a  place 
at  9  hooiB  40  minntes  A.II.,  the  looglttide  ik  36*  £. 
( by  the  ehranoroeter ).  The  aeenraey  of  tMa  method 
depends  evid<'ntly  ui>on  tlie  correctness  of  time- 
keeiK?r?<  (see  H<»ic<)L<x;y ).  The  otlier  nietluKl — that 
of  '  luruir  distance*' — is  much  used  at  sea  in  order 
to  check  the  result*  of  clinuiometer  measurements, 
and  may  l>e  thus  explained :  The  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  raoon  fmm  certain  fixed  stare  ia 
calculated  with  great  accuracy  (about  three  years 
in  advance)  for  eveiy  three  hmm  of  Greenwich 
time,  and  pnbliahed  in  the  HauHeal  Almanac. 
The  moon's  distance  from  .some  one  star  having 
been  olwcrved,  and  coiTe<>ted  for  refraction  anu 
parallax,  and  ttie  lixul  time  having  also  Imkjh 
noted,  the  difference  Iwtween  this  local  time  and 
lAol  Mmm  in  the  Uible  which  corretpontU  to  the  same 
dittanee  gives  the  longitude.  When  applied  to  a 
heavenly  body,  the  terms  latitude  ana  longitude 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  ediptic  and  its  pole^ 
and  to  the  point  on  the  ediptie  called  the  Equinox 
(q.v.l.  that  terrestrial  latitude  and  lonifitudo  have 
to  the  equator  and  a  first  incriiiian.  The  iiositiniis 
of  a  heavenly  body  rehitively  to  the  equator  are 
called  its  Declination  (q. v.)  and  iiight  Ascension 
( q.  V. ).    See  aliio  Dbobib. 

LatttBdlnaiiaMi  a  name  applied  hy  eon- 
temporaries  to  a  school  of  theolojgfTans  within  the 

English  Church  in  the  latter  half  nf  tlio  ITth 
century.  It  grew  out  of  the  earlier  inovfineiit  in 
favour  of  a  more  liln'ial  constitution  for  the  church, 
represente^l  by  the  namtw  of  Falkland,  Hales, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Chillingworth.  This  earlier 
movement  wes  mainly  ecclesiastical,  aimiog  at  a 
wider  extenaioD  of  tiio  Anglican  Church  system; 
the  later  was  mainly  philosopliieal,  and  had  still 
more  directly  in  view  the  IntereHts  of  rational 
religion.  The  school  was  repre8ent«<l  by  a  succes- 
sion of  well  known  Cambridge  divines,  of  whom 
the  chief  were  Wliichcote,  Sniitti.  Cudworth,  and 
More.  Starting  from  the  same  ground  as  Hales 
and  Chillingworth,  in  the  disregard  for  authority 
and  tradition  in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  assertion 
of  tlie  su|>remacy  of  reason  as  the  test  of  tmth, 
their  liberalism  takes  a  higher  flight,  and  brings 
US  to  the  discnssion  of  larger  questions  and  prin- 
eiples  of  a  tnore  fundamental  and  far-reacliing 
character.  The  ("nmhridge  divines,  nurturt»d  on 
Plato  and  the  later  I'lalonists,  nought  to  weii 
philosophy  to  reliuion,  and  to  confirm  trie  union  on 
an  indestructible  basis  of  reason.  Theirs  was  the 
first  attempt  to  link  together  philosophy  and 
Christianity  ever  made  by  any  Protestant  school ; 
and,  indeed,  the  first  true  attempt  since  the  days 
of  the  great  Alexandrine  teachers  to  construct  a 
phiIi>so]iliy  nf  ri'ligion  at  once  free  and  conservative, 
m  whirh  tli<>  ri;,'hts  of  faitli  iiiid  the  claims  of  the 
«pecui;it i \  !■  iiiti-llecl  should  each  have  fri'<'  n]!.- 
and  blend  together  for  mutual  elevation  and 
strength. 

See  the  artUks  on  OntumnOBitB,  Fauums^ales, 
Bmra,  kci  sod  PMastpsl  Mlcdi*s  Jhitoiof  Tkeotoj/^ 


Latinm.  See  Rome. 

Latona,  or  Lkto.   See  Apollo. 

Latonr  d'AoTerffne,  Th^ophilk  Malo 

CoRKKT  HE,  dul)bed  by  Napoltv)n  'First  Grena<lier 
of  the  Arnne.H  of  the  Ilepuldic,'  was  l>orn,  23<1 
Novenil>er  174.3,  at  Carhaix  in  Finist<>re,  of  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Dnkes  of 
Latour  d'Auvergne.  He  enlisted  as  a  musketeer 
in  1707t  and  distingnisbed  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Port  Mahon  in  1782.  But  he  steadily  retased 
advancement  in  military  laak,  and  was  killed,  a 
simple  captain,  on  28th  Jnne  1800  at  Oberhansen. 
near  Neuburg  in  Bavaria.  His  remains  were 
carried  to  Paris  and  interre<l  in  the  I'aiitlii^in  on 
4th  August  iHsn,  French  biographies  are  full  of 
instances  of  liis  daring  valour,  his  Spartan  aim- 
pUdty  of  life,  and  his  chivalrous  affection  for  Ul 
irienaa  When  he  died  the  whole  French  arnqr 
mourned  for  him  three  da^ ;  his  sabre  was  plaeeo 
in  the  church  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris ;  and  every 
morning,  till  the  close  of  the  empire,  at  the  muster- 
roll  of  liis  regiment  his  name  continued  tol>eralle<l. 
and  the  st^'nior  serireant  answere«i  to  the  call  :  'Mori 
au  champ  if  hotim  ur'  (  Dead  on  the  held  ol  honour  I. 
Latour  d'Auvergne  was  also  a  resiH»ctable  stu<leut 
of  languages,  and  wrote  Rtcherchet  tur  la  Lan'/ue, 
l'Onfftne,t$ft$AnliquU4$dttBretOM{imi.  'Sm 
Lives  by  BabotdeKersers  ( 1874)  and  Simood  ( 1886). 

La  Trappc.  See  Trappists. 

LaCrellle»  Pibrbb  AKDRit,  Fraoch  natuallai^ 
was  bom,  89th  Novomber  1708,  at  Brirei,  ia  the 

deportment  of  Corr^ze.   Tliough  he  oompleled  his 

education  for  the  church,  ho  gave  himselfchlefly  to 
enton)oloj;iial  studies.  In  1798  he  was  i.ouirni-«- 
sioned  to  urnuige  the  entomological  cidl<H  tiim>  in 
the  Miiscuiii  of  Natural  Historj'  at  rati",  aii.i  in 
IS-IO  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History 
(along  with  De  BlainvUle)  in  the  same  institution. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  0th  Febiuaiy  183a  In  1796 
he  pobliriied  his  great  work,  Prfcts  <fet  QmeUrm 
Gfnfriqnesdcs  Imcctrs  ~m\  important  step  towards 
a  tnily  natural  sy.nteuj  of  cntomologj*.  The  more 
iiiipnrtiuil  of  his  other  works  are  {\w  StilnmaHdrtM 
I  I  H(K)  j,  StH>)CJi  ( 1801  ),  Crusiacis  ct  ln.srctc4  ( 14  vol*. 
lHO-2  .-.),  AV;yr»7M  (IStCJ),  Genera  VruHtnctorum  ft 
Insect urum  (4  vols.  1806-9),  Cotntid^ratiotia  nor 
rOrdre  yaturrJ  dea  Animaux  (1810),  FamilltM 
NatunUu  <Iu  Rtgmt  Amimtal  (18i5)»  and  Osan 
d^Entomologie  ( 2  vols.  18S1-4S). 

Lattcn  (Fr.  I'ttoii,  '  bras-s  '),  a  tcnii  sji^inlly 
applied  to  sheet-brass,  but  also  used  for  s&eel-tin 
and  tinned  iron-pIatOi 

Latter*day  Saints.  See  Mormons. 

Lattice  Leaf*  also  called  Lack  Leaf,  Water- 
yam,  or  OUVIRANDRANO  {Ouvirandra  fenrstmln), 
an  aquatic  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Juncagineie.  It  is  best  known  as  the  lattioe>laBf 
l>iant,  from  tbaaiagiilac  nwamhlsnow  of  tlia  kwraa 
to  o\yen  lattfoe-wnnc  The  slant  is  a  native  of 
Madiiptscar,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
alMiut  lH."K)by  the  Kev.  W.  KUis.  It  grows  on  the 
mar^'iiis  nt  niniiiu^'  streams  in  shallow  water.  The 
leaves  grow  in  ratiiating  clustere,  and  float  im- 
mediately nnder  the  surface  of  the  water ;  in  out- 
line they  are  oblong,  rounded  at  base  and  point, 
from  9  to  12  inches  long.  Their  pecaliai  stmetoia 
is  dae  to  the  absence  of  the  cellnlar  tiMMM  wUck 
fills  np  the  spaces  between  the  nervea  or  velna  of 
oriliiiary  1<  av.  <.  the  veins,  which  in  tliis  instance 
lire  almost  geofiietrically  parallel  longitndinallv  and 
tr.'uisvt'rs*  iy,  IsnnL'  alone  coated  with  cellul.u 
matter  and  parenciiyma.  The  flower-stems  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  fbam  ^vide  into  two 
spikes  of  flowers,  whidi  are  aooompanied  by  eon- 
spicuons  white  braets.  The  plant  is  not  only 
euriona  bat  nsefnl  ai  an  artida  of  lood  to  ttr 
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native*,  who  eat  the  yam-like  roat«.  The  native 
name  of  the  plant  is  Ouvirandrano,  which  means 
Utcnlly  water-yam.  Tbereara  lewral  other  species 
ol  Onvirandra.  but  none  m  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting as  the  lattice- leaf  plant,  which  is  fn- 
quently  to  be  Rccn  emwing  in  hnthmiWi  See 
AqrATic  Plants  for  Ulustration. 

Latudet  Henri  Mazers  dk,  prisom  r  in  the 
Bastille*  waa  bom  at  Montai|:nae,  in  Languedoc,  23d 
March  ITSSu  A  young  artillery  officer,  he  Bought 
to  Becure  Madame  de  Poinpwiour's  favour  by  re- 
vcaliiiK  to  her  a  plot  to  poisMin  her.  The  plot  was 
«!i'.ci>vt  rc<l  to  Ik!  of  liiH  own  contriving,  and  he  was 
fcent  to  the  HaHtille  in  1749.  In  spite  of  ingenious 
efforts  to  escajie,  he  reniaine<l  in  prison  till  1777, 
when  be  was  released  on  condition  of  living  in  his 
village.  But  having  come  to  Pans  again, 
ha  ma  impriMmed  till  17M.  At  the  Bevdution 
ha  waa  treated  aa  a  Tietim  off  dwpotiMn;  but  he 
dicil  forgotten,  Ist  January  180S.  See  ue  mono- 
graph by  Tliierry  (1792). 

IiUnbaiU  an  ancient  town  of  Prussian  Sileeia, 
on  the  QneiHt  16  milee  by  rail  E.  of  Qtfrlits,  carries 
on  linen  and  eotton  weaving,  printing,  bleadiing, 
&c  Pop.  (1895)  12,634.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hussites  (1427  and  1431),  and  by  tfie  Sweden 
(IWO). 

Land*  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  at  Heading,  a  well-to-do  clothier's  son,  on  7th 
Oetober  1578.  r ram  Beeding  free-school,  where  he 
*had  the  happlnees  to  he  educated  under  a  very 

iMiverp  Hohoolniaater,'  he  pas«oil  at  sixteen  to  St 
John's  Collo^e,  Oxford,  of  whicli  four  y<  ar>^  hvtrr  he 
was  adniittoii  a  fellow.  Onhiineil  in  16<ll,  lie  nmcie 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  university  authorities  by 
his  o]»en  Antii>athy  to  the  dominant  Puritanism ; 
but  his  solid  learning,  his  amadng  indostr}',  his 
administrative  capadly,  hb  sincere  and  unselfish 
ehudunanship,  soon  won  him  both  friends  and 

ratnms.  One  of  these  was  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of 
>«'voii>liiro,  wlinm  in  UiOTi  Laud  inarricil  to  tlie 
«livorc<tl  La<!y  l!i<li  (an  oirt-nce  that  ever  wei;;lir<l 
heavy  on  lii«  cnn-x  ii  ncc )  ;  another  was  Uncking 
ham,  to  whom  h«*  Itecauif  confessor  in  1622,  having 
a  month  previously  dL«piited  before  him  and  the 
eonntess  his  mother  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit.  Mean- 
while he  mse  steadily  from  preferment  to  prefer- 
ment—incumbent of  five  livings  (1007-10),  D.D. 
( 1(108),  president  of  his  old  college  and  king's  chap- 
lain (lOin.  PrelM'iiilary  of  I.iiiroln  (IfiU),  Arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon  (Hil")),  ll«'an  of  (Jloucester 
(161*)  I.  I'relx  iHlarv  of  Wemtniinnter  and  lUshop  uf 
St  I>H^ids  ( 1(121 ),  ■|{i>.}i(.p  of  Hfitti  and  Wells,  Dean 
of  tlie  ChaiH'l  Roviil,  and  a  iiriw  councillor  ( 1626), 
Bishop  of  London  (1628),  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
(1630),  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1633)-  That  verv  week  be  received  two  offers  of 
a  cardinal's  hat ;  but '  my  answer.'  he  writes  in  his 
Diary,  '  was  that  somewhat  tlwtdt  within  me,  which 
would  not  BulFer  tliat,  till  Home  wen^  other  tiian  it 
is.' 

Alreaily,  after  Ituckingham's  nssasMinatinn,  he 
had  virtually  lieeome  the  tin«t  minister  of  tlie 
erowB,  one  with  Strafford  and  Charles  I.  in  the 
trfamvirate  whose  aim  was  absolutism  in  church  and 
^te,  and  which  thus  stood  opposed  to  Puritanism 
alike  and  democracy.  Laud's  task,  a  grateful  one, 
woM  to  rai^e  the  Knglish  rimrch  to  its  rightful  jsjui- 
tion  of  u  branch,  if  a  younger  hranch.  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  to  root  out  (  'ahiniini  in  Kn;^'lnnd  ami 
Presbyt«riani»ni  in  .Scotland,  in  the  former  onintry 
be  drew  op  a  list  of  '  Orthodox '  ami  '  Puritan ' 
ministers,  whom,  the  wheat  and  tlio  tares,  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  separate  by  scolding,  suspending,  depriv- 
ing. Freedom  of  worship  was  withdrawn  from 
WiiUoon  and  French  refugees ;  Englishmen  abroad 
vert  forbUdan  to  attend  Calviaistfe  services;  and 


at  home  'gospel  preaching,' justification  by  faith, 
and  SabliatanaaiBm  were  to  be  snpenedeu  by  an 
elaborate  ritoal,  Inr  the  doetiine  of  the  real  presence, 
celibacy,  and  coniesshm*  and  by  the  Book  of  Sports 
(q.v.)-— changM  rigoronsly  enforced  by  the  court  of 
High  Commission  ami  tlie  Star  Chamfter.  Nor  was 
a  policy  without  result  which  ciiecked  the  develop- 
ment of  Puritanism  within  the  An^^lican  com- 
munion ;  which  raised  up  a  school  of  such  Laudian 
clergy  as  Coein,  Nicholas  Ferrar,  George  Herbert, 
Juxon,  Manwaring,  MontagMh  and  Wren;  which 
has  borne  later  frait  in  the  KonjoitMni,  toe  Trae- 
tarians,  and  the  Bitualists ;  and  whicli  to-day  has 
a  standing  memorial  in  every  Anj;Iican  church 
throughout  the  world  the  altar-wise  piisition  of 
the  Holy  Table.  In  Scotlantl  it  wax  otherwise. 
Tiiere  the  tentative  etlort  made  liv  .James  I.  and 
Laud  in  1617  to  Kivc  back  life  to  licad  Epiacopacy 
had  merely  failed.  Laud's  second  attempt  ( 163&- 
37),  involving  the  thoroogh  AngUdainK  of  the 
Scottish  Chnrch.  gave  fairthto  the  riot  taSt  Gilee*. 
Edinburgh,  tliat  riot  to  the  Covenant  (q.v.),  the 
Covenant  to  the  *  Bishops'  war,'  and  this  in  turn  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliauu  nl,  widoh  on 
18th  Deceiiu>er  1640  inqveachetl  tlie  arciilii^hop  of 
treason,  and  ten  weekn  later  sent  him  to  the  Tower. 
He  would  not  e8ca|>o  (Cirotius  urged  him  to  do 
so);  and  at  last,  alter  a  tedlona  and  eompUetted 
trial  before  a  handful  of  peers,  of  whom  never  mora 
than  fourteen  were  present,  and  of  iHiain  the 
Speaker  alone  sat  through  the  wh<de  proceedings, 
after  a  defence  that  extorted  praise  even  from 
I'rj-nne,  on  17th  Dcceniljcr  1644  he  v\a.-* 
'guilty  of  entleavouring  to  subvert  the  laws,  to 
overthrow  the  I'rotefltant  religion,  and  to  act  an  an 
enemy  to  i<arliament.'  The  judges  unanimously 
declared  that  iliis  was  not  treason :  but  under  an 
onconatitutional  oniinanoa  of  attainder,  and  tbm 
gallows  relaetaatlj  eommnled  for  the  axe,  lie  waa 
Iteheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  10th  Januar>-  1645.  He 
was  buried  first  in  the  church  of  All-Hallows,  Bark- 
ing, and  in  1663  trambted  to  the  oh^pel  off  St 

John'n  at  Oxford. 

To  Heyiin  Laud  is  'the  holy  martyr;'  to  Laud's 
accusers  'the  great  incendiary;'  to  Macaulay  just 
'a  ridiculous  old  bigot.'  To  us  he  seems  rather  a 
^jMcal  college  don,  hms,  restless,  higb-haaded, 
eoneeraed  ahoat  ttllles,  eold  and  nnqrmpathetie,  aa 
little  in  mind  as  in  person.  Withal,  he  wax  cliild- 
isiily  sujM'n'titifms,  his  Diary  teeming  with  omens 
and  silly  tlreanis,  us  '  IireanuHl  of  the  marriage  of 
I  know  not  whom,'  and  '  Dreamed  of  the  burial  of 
I  know  not  whom,  and  waked  nwI.'  Superstition, 
of  course,  was  a  failing  of  that  age;  so,  too,  was 
theeiiief  sin  of  which  Laud  stands  accusiMl — intol- 
eranee.  For  if  Laud  cut  off  Poiitaas'  ears,  the 
Pnrttana  eat  off  Land's  liead.  His  great  misfortnae, 
indeed,  was  that  he  row.  like  the  jianixitc  ivy,  to 
eminence.  Ha»l  he  lived  and  dieil  a  c<dlege  presi- 
dent, bin  waspishnCitH  would  have  ion;;  «.ince  lu-t  it-< 
sting,  and  his  memory  Mur^iveil  only  as  Uiat  of  the 
founder  of  the  chair' of  Arabic,  and  a  WIBifleMIt 
benefactor  of  the  Bodleian  Libcaiy. 

or  Lead's  works,  ssiselsd  la  ths  Anglo^CsttNille 
Lifanry  (7  veh.  Oxfsid.  18l7-«0k  Iv fcr  ths  meet  tarter 
Mting  is  Us  DieiT,  wUsh  WIS  patBshsd  by  WhMt— la 
lf.<H.  Pster  Bern.  lod'tchspUin,  first  Wfolehfe  He. 
grai>hy,  (^ypHaiuu  Anplieaiuu  (1668);  sad  ihsie  see 
modem  lives  bjr  Le  Bss  (1836).  Modcy  ( 1815;  repuUiahsd 
In  Eitaut,  1K78),  Hook  {Lira  of  Artkbithopt,  1876). 
A.  C.  Benson  (1887K  C  H.  SImpkiMon  (18»4).  sad 
R.  H.  Rntton  (1806).  See  also  tb«  srtieiss,  with  works 
there  ait«d,  on  CRABUa  L,  SnArToao,  CUUIMWOCni, 
Haucs,  Joudit  Tatum,  sod  PBTVni. 

LMdaawa*  or  more  correetljr  TnrcTVitK  or 

Opium,  is  the  most  generally  u^*"!!  of  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  opium.  It  is  ol»taine«l  bv  macerating  the 
elieed  or  powdered  drag  in  dilutesptrit,  and  flltmi^ 
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Ik  b  of  a  deep  brownish-red  ooloar,  and  pomessefl 
ttis  pamiliar  odoor  and  smell  of  opiam.  One  of 
fhe  greatest  objectums  to  it  is  that  it  is  liable  to 
great  variations  of  strength.  When  the  tinctare 
of  opium  is  ordered  a  definite  strength  is  always 
otltaini-  l,  ]>nl  umliT  the  name  of  laudanum  various 
Conij>oiiii(lM  are  8<)lcl,  and  the  former  term  should 
tl»er(  fi}ro  alone  be  use<l.  Lauilaniiiii  is  a  powerful 
anodyne  and  soporific,  bat  is  more  liable  to  cause 
headache  than  the  solution  of  one  of  tiM  Baits  of 
auirpliia.  Its  general  aetioii  and  its  nsas  will  be 
deseribed  in  the  artiok  Omm.  The  dose  for  an 
adnit  varies  from  ten  miidnis  to  a  drachm.  To 
children  (as  is  the  case  with  all  opiates)  it  mast  be 
given  with  extreme  caution.  One  minim,  or  al>out 
two  drops,  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  to  an 
infant  See  Poison. 

LandON  a  quaint  littlo  rogral  baish  ol  Berwick* 
■hire,  on  Leader  Water,  95  mike  EtB.  of  Edin- 
burgh. Near  it  is  Tliirlestane  Cimtle,  the  seat  of 
the^arl  of  LAudenialc.  Till  1885  it  united  with 
Haddington,  &c  to  return  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. Fop.  1014.  See  .Jamfzs  III.  ;  and  for  the 
town's  immemorial  tenure  uf  Lautlcr  Onmnon, 
Gomme's  Village  Communitits  (1890). 

Lauder«  Robert  Scott,  subject  and  portrait 

painter,  wa-s  Ixirn  at  Silvrrmills,  near  EUlinburgh, 
in  1803,  atutlied  at  the  TnLsteea'  Academy  and  in 
London,  and  in  1830  was  eleetod  a  nicmlK-r  of  the 
recently  founded  Royal  Sc«)ttif<h  Acaileray.  Ho 
lived  in  Italy  im  l  at  Munich  in  1833-38,  and  theu 
diiefly  in  London  till  1849,  when  he  relumed  to 
Edinburgh.  H6diodtiwn,<Ut Apriliseo.  Among 
bis  bo:4t  works  are  two  portraits,  '  Christ  teaehiog 
Humility,'  and  'Sentinels,*  all  in  the  Nationu 
Gallery  of  Sootlainl  ;  r-cfiies  from  'Tlie  P.ride  of 
Lammermoor.'  '  The  Trial  of  Etlie  DeanM.'ami  'Meg 
Merrilees.'— Hi.H  brother,  Jame.s  Eckf(jrd  Laudkr, 
R.S.A.  (181*2-69),  was  also  a  Bubject-p<-iinter.  His 
works  include  '  Hagar,'  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
SootUmd :  'The  Unjnrt  Stewani;'  and  'The  Wise 
•ad  Foolish  Virgina' 

Lnndrr,  Sir  Thomas  Dick,  Bart.,  wa-s  bom 
in  17H4,  the  ehlest  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Lauder  of 
Fountainhall,  Haiidingtonshire.  He  servetl  for  a 
time  in  the  2t3th  (Cameronian)  regiment,  succeeded 
to  tlic  baronetcy  in  1820,  and  Uvm  at  the  Grange, 
aoar  Edinboigfa,  fram  1881  until  hie  death  on  S9th 
May  184&  For  the  last  nine  yearn  of  hii  life  he 
Wtm  secretar>'  t<>  the  I'xiard  of  MllMlfMtimB  and 
of  Fisheries.  Of  Lamler's  two  romanoes.  The  Wolfe 
of  Itnilenoch  and  Lurhnndhu,  tin-  former  is  mill  a 
popular  IxMik.  His  boat  workn  are  not  these,  how- 
ever, hut  hi.s  Moray^in  Floods  ( 1830)  and,  especi- 
ally, Srottisfi  Jiiifrs,  which  wa--^  ap])earing  in  Taii't 
Magazine  when  Iun  death  cut  the  series  of  papers 
•liark  Uis  Legoutani  Tain  ^  tk$  HigUMidM  (3 
vob.  1841 )  may  also  M  nentioned.  In  politieB  a 
Lilxsral,  and  of  unwearjinfj  imblic  Pjiirit,  Lauder 
was  in  private  a  lovable  iinJ  !icc(jiiiphshed  gentle- 
man. Lord  Cockhum,  who  descril>es  him  as  '  the 
ffreatt-st  favourite  with  the  mob  that  the  Whigs 
have,'  says  :  •  Lauder  could  make  his  way  in  the 
world  as  a  player,  or  a  ballad-singer,  or  a  street 
flddler,  or  a  geologist,  or  a  civil  engllMOr,  or  a 
•wnrar,  mad  oaairy  and  omioently  aa  an  artist 
or  a  layer-ont  of  ground.*  See  Dr  John  Brown's 
preface  to  the  reprint  of  Scottish  Eivrrs  { 1874). 

Lauderdale*  John  Maitland,  Duke  of, 
who  earned  and  daaenred  the  abiding  detestation 
of  Ua  oourttTSMa  aa  tba  wiouo^  of  Cliarlea  IL  in 
Sootlaad,  waa  bora  fa  1816,  loa  of  tlie  fltat  Bail  of 

Lauderdale.    In  his  youth  he  Hiniulatoil  ardent  zeal 
for  the  Covenanting  cause,  and        actually  one  of 
the  Scottish  comnii.'^.sioners  at  the  \V('Htmin>t<'r  1 
Assembly  of  Divines.     He  succeeded  as  second 
oail  ia  IMS,  waa  takaa  priaonor  at  Womator  ia  > 


1661,  aad  flonflDOd  nine  years  in  the  Tower.  Beforo 
the  Restoration  he  had  gained  the  king's  ear,  aad 
he  now  became  Secretvy  of  State  in  Scouaad. 
He  found  the  nobles  impoverished  and  cotrup> 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  for  the  first  seven  years 
he  was  engage<i  in  an  incessant  strnggle  to  main- 
tain his  place  with  rivals  like  Middleton  as  un- 
scrupulous aa  hiru-Hclf,  as  well  aa  with  more  njK-n 
and  honourable  op{H)sition  from  Clareudon  and 
others  in  En^dand.  He  made Umadf  indispensable 
to  Charles,  who  liked  his  clever  and  caustic  wit* 
and  felt  no  repugnance  at  his  sensuality,  hiv 
ribaldry  and  his  drunken  buffooneries,  his  sfobber- 
ing  mouth  and  heavy  face  bmtalised  by  vice^  as 
we  see  it  niill  in  Lely's  portrait.  His  main 
object  wa.s  to  hrini,'  alM)ut  the  almolnte  jK)\ver  of 
the  crown  in  chui'  h  and  state,  and  for  thu«  end  be 
laboured  with  the  most  unceasing  penistonoe* 
oring  patriotim,  hoaoor,  aad  taUgloB  aBk«  aa  aNia 

Gwns  in  his  nnserapnlooa  game.  Ho  was  avar 
Id.  full  of  resource,  and  qniek  to  reeogniae  the  nao 
to  be  made  of  such  creatures  as  the  brutal  Rothes 
and  the  *  J udas '  Sharp.  His  harsh  measures  goaded 
the  poor  pea-nants  of  the  west  conntrv  int«  the 
rebellion  of  166C,  hut  the  greater  guilt  the  High- 
land invasion  during  the  winter  of  1677  an<l  the 
spring  of  1678  lies  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bishops 
no  less  than  of  the  ruthleaa  Lauderdale.  He 
formed  a  militia  of  20,000  men  ready  to  do  tba 
bidding  of  the  king  anywhere,  and  dtillad  tfaa 
Episcopal  Church  into  complete  subservience.  Ha 
was  a  member  of  the  king's  privy-council,  had  • 
seat  in  the  famous  Cabal  minintry,  and  \va>  crf-atftl 
a  duke  in  1672.  Fn\<<li  iMtri;.,'uo<»  araijist  liim  uf 
the  Scotiisli  Hollies,  in  (.niKcit  with  Shaftehbury  ia 
London,  reached  their  height  in  1674,  but  wera 
foiled  by  his  own  ability  iu  counter-plots  and  tha 
king's  personal  regard  tor  him.  On  the  7Ut  Maj 
1678  a  vote  was  carried  in  the  Hooae  of  ComBMaai 
for  an  address  to  the  king  praying  for  Lauderdale's 
removal  from  the  royal  presence  for  ever  ;  but  two 
days  later,  througli  favisli  use  of  court  intinddation 
and  the  Speaker's  corrupt  mfuiagement  of  the  forms 
of  the  House  for  |iri>i\irin;:  uiljouriiiiieiil.-,  the 
address  when  prepared  was  thrown  out  by  a  single 
vote.  Another  snort  struggle  with  Hamilton  ta 
the  Convention  of  Elstatea  jisft  him  asain  trium- 
phant, and  for  two  years  more  he  held  hb  power, 
until  unable  from  infirmity  to  bold  it  longer. 
Lauderdale  in  his  later  life  married  the  ambitiim* 
Lady  Dysart,  and  it  was  alleged  ha«l  cleared  the 
wav  by  hastening  the  death  of  his  connt<»««.  Ue 
hatl  but  one  daugliter,  and  his  duke<iom  ditxl  with 
him,  while  the  earldom  and  family  titl<»  pa.«i^  to 
his  brother.  He  died,  worn  out  by  debaucheries  and 
the  anxietieB  of  constant  intrigue,  at  Tnnbiidga 
Walla,  flOth  August  1682,  and  eight  moatha  later 
was  laid  in  the  Abbev  Church  at  Ha^ldin^'I'in. 
but  not  to  rest,  acooraing  to  persistent  jK>puiar 
tradition. 

See  two  sdmintble  articles  together  enibraciog  his 
whole  public  Cftrcer,  by  Osmiind  Airy,  in  tii«  QuarttHf 
Review  (voL  dvii  1884)  and  the  Enffliik  Ui-tUtrifai 
Review  ( vol  i.  1886 ),  baaed  on  the  36  volomee  of  Laudrr- 
d»le  MSB.  in  the  British  Mnseum,  each  oontaiiiing  (rues 
100  to  150  documents.  A  selection  from  these  wu  edited 
bgr  Mr  Aiiy  for  the  Gsmdsa  Socistar  (S  Tola  18M-«5). 

Laadoii*  See  Lonoow. 

Lauds.   S.  e  Breviary. 

Lauenbarg*  Saxe-Lauenrurg,  a  German 
diK  hv,  formerly  united  to  the  crown  of  DenmMk, 
and  lying  on  tb«  riaht  bank  of  th«  Elba  botwaea 
Holatein  and  Maeluinilmig.  In  the  IStli  eeatarr 
this  district  was  conquered  by  the  dnke^  of 
Kaxony.  In  1260  John  I.,  son  of  Albort  I.  of 
Saxony,  f  iuinlrd  the  diioal  House  of  Saxe  I,.-iu,n 
burg.  After  the  extinction  of  this  line,  it  was  ia- 
lieiitod  hy  lha  Dnka  of  Braaawiek-CaUa  ia  1?!1^ 
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and  ponad  into  the  powewion  of  the  Hanoverian 
kitif?*  of  Great  Britain,  wa«  wized  a.U>n'^  with 
llaiinver  l»y  the  Freiicli  in  1S()3,  and  aft<.rwaiil!*, 
Nvitli  s*»ijie  clian;^e«  of  iMiundary.  was  made  over  to 
Prussia,  and  by  I'luwiia  tniUhfornKl  to  Dcmiiark 
(1816),  but  with  reaervatiun  of  all  rights  and 
piifikgea  By  the  treaty  of  Gastein  (1865)  it 
«UM  again  into  tlie  pfwuMwon  of  PmMiiL  It 
Imm  an  ana  of  467  eq.  m.,  and  (is  1886  )  49.861 
inlnliitantfl,  and  is  a  well-cultivated  and  fertile 
eountry.  In  1876  Lanenhur^  was  iiiiallv  incorp«)r- 
atfnl  with  tlio  province  of  Sli>«wick- ifolsteiii,  of 
wliich  it  is  uow  a  di?<trict.  Prince  Bismarck  wa-s 
otfcicd,  and  acwplfil  tlic  titlo  of  Duke  of  Lauen- 
lturj4  on  tiis  retirement  fron>  office  in  1N90. — The 
town  of  Lauenburg,  once  capital  of  the  duchv, 
ataodf  on  the  BlbOb  milea  SE.  of  Hamburg.  It 
has  a  popi.  of  4748;.  It  oontaim  the  old  ducal  palace, 
datiac  from  118S.— Laubnbdro,  in  Pomerania,  38 
Biilea  NW.  of  Daoztg,  has  Hax  and  woollen  snin- 
ning,  iron  foundiu]^,  and  inacliine  niakin^.  ro^i. 
7214.  It  was  orisiually  a  town  of  the  Teutonic 
Krni^ht.-s  (fmni  iiei),  then  of  Folaad  (14M-1657). 
and  final ly  nf  Hrandeubot];. 

Laugh iiiji  Gas.  See  Nmoomr,  aad  Anjks- 

THBSIA. 

Langhlnff  Jackass,  or  Grkat  Kjnopisheb 
(DcueJo  giytM),  a  bird  belonging  to  the  Aloedinidie 
KUfOFUHKR ),  but  in  some  napeota  an  aberrant 
»  Ik  haa  the  0 


I  general  build  of  a  Idngliaher,  but 
ia  not  a  fiaher.  It  feeda  upon  inaecta,  teptika.  and 
even  amall  niamniahi.   The  peculiar  hoot  wmch  it 

utt«r8  has,  of  course,  ^^ivpn  to  it  its  name.    It  lava 
ita  jM-arl  white  eyg«  in  ii  hole  in  a  gum-tree.  There 
in  another  cKniely  aIli<Hi  siH-cjiw  ( I),  teachii),  of  iden- 
tical habita ;  both  birda  inhabit  AoatraUa. 
IiMlBOC*  See  EHm 

bumceston.  till  183S  the  county  town  of 
Cnmwalt,  on  the  Kensov,  a  trihut«rv  of  the  Tamar, 
;«  milea  NW,  of  Plymouth  and  5<i  W.  of  Exeter 
by  branoh-Unea  opened  in  1865  and  1886.  It  haa  a 
handioaM  gnudte  ehurch  ( 1511) ;  the  circular  Nor- 
man  Inap  of  a  a—tto  wUeh  ignrad  nuach  in  the 
Great  ReMlleD,  and  In  wMdi  Fmc  the  Quaker 
waa  imprisoned  (1656);  an  old  >;ateway ;  ami  a 
new  UiM'n  hall  (1HH7).  A  municij>al  IjuruuKh  sincA 
alH)ut  LaunceHton  returne«l  two  nienii>erx  till 

183*2,  one  till  1KH5.  Pop.  ( IS.")! )  3387  ;  (1881 )  3808  : 
( 1891 )  4.14.'>.  See  A.  F.  Kohl>ina»  LaMMMftfN,  Ptut 
and  Present  (  Launccaton,  1885). 

LannceatoiLi  the  aeeond  dty  of  Taamania,  ia  to 
the  north  of  the  island  what  HoiMirt,  tlie  cajiitul,  is 
to  the  Mouth — the  chief  iMirt  of  entry  and  mart  of 
trade.  It  Htan<lH  in  a  vallev  oncloseil  Ity  hills  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ksk  with  tlie  Tamar,  which,  after  a 
course  uf  40  niileH,  enters  lta.s(t  Strait  (q.v.)  at  Port 
Dalrymple.  It  i»  acceaxihle  to  ship*  ot  oonaideiable 
burden,  and  carrica  on  a  thriving  ooauneraa  with  the 
principal  Auatralian  porta,  having  ateam  eonuuoni* 
eatioD  twice  a  week  with  Melbonme,  and  with 
Bydnejr  fortniu'htly.  There  i<  a  r.-xilwav  ( i:?.'5  inilef«) 
to  HoTiart.  Tli<"  town  is  siui|ili.'.l  witfi  water  fniin 
St  Patrick'"*  Kivcr,  !.'>  niilex  K.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  government  hon.>i4>,  new  poHt- 
office,  convent,  theatre,  town  hall,  and  mechanica' 
inatitnte  with  a  library  of  13,000  volnmea. 
LaonoeatOB  waa  Ineorporated  in  1858,  and  falaad  to 
a  city  in  ms9.    Pop.  ( 1881 )  12,753 ;  ( 1HS9)  17.108. 

Launch,  the  largeat  l>oat  belonging  to  a  abip. 
For  ateam-lannch,  M*e  1{<)AT;  for  the  pfooan  of 
laoadiing  ahip*,  aee  SHii>ririLOlMO. 

Laura.  See  Monachism. 

Lanraceap.  a  natural  order   of  exogenous 

{>lAntM,  conaiating  of  traea  or  ahraba  which  have 
eaves  withoat  mpnlee.  and  flowera  in  panicles  or 
•mlwlk  ThapamnthM4-4-cleft{  thoatanMaaaia 


opposite  to  its  seomenta,  and  twice  aa  many.  Th« 
fruit  b  a  one-seeded  berry  or  drune ;  the  fmit-atalte 
often  enlarging  and  In-coming  fleshy.  This  order 
contains  aVjoul  4.')0  known  species,  mostly  tropical. 
The  Laurel  (q.v. )  is  the  only  Eun)pea"n  sj>eeie.s. 
An  aromatic  and  fragrant  character  pervades  the 
Older,  and  amongst  Its  proilucta  are  dnnamon, 
oaarin,  and  other  aromatic  barks*  also  a  nwnber  of 
aromUie  frniti  ■onMwhat  leeemMlng  nntmeg  (aea 
NtTTMBO).  The  timber  of  some  species,  as  green- 
heart,  is  valuable ;  some  are  esteemed  for  their 
ine<licinal  harks,  a.s  greenlieart  (  Wdweni )  and  saaaa- 
f ra» :  w)me  for  their  »ecretion.<<,  of  which  camphor 
in  the  most  important.  Orcwiajthne  ojnfera,  a 
South  American  tree,  yields  a  campooraceooa 
volatile  oil  in  great  quantity  if  mere  ineUons  are 
made  in  its  bark.  The  fruit  of  some  spedea  is 
agreeable,  aa  the  Amesdo  Pear  X  q.  v. ).  A  very  few 
remarkable  apede^  fbnning  tbe  genua  Canytha, 
have  been  united  with  this  order  by  many  botanists, 
although  others  separate  them  aa  a  dii^tinct  order. 
They  are  climbing  parasitea,  like  dodders,  found 
in  tne  woods  of  the  notteat  parts  of  the  glol>e. 
LuMatet  Post,  an  official  attached  to  the 
maehold  of  the  English  aovereigna.  His  early 
history  ia  involved  in  some  obseority.  In  the  Domm- 
(iny  Book  we  find  one  Berdie  deacrined  as  '  Joculator 
Kegi'*,'  and  a  certain  Hogcr  or  Kahrnis,  king's 
minstrel,  is  said  to  have  founded  the  nioniustery  of 
8t  Bartholomew  in  Sniithlield  under  Ilenrj-  I.  We 
read  of  Richard  I.  carrying  William  the  Foreigner  to 
Paleatine  to  aing  his  exploits,  and  of  Edward  L  tak- 
ing the  Caimdite  Iriart  Kobert  Baston,  with  him  to 
Scotland  In  1901  The  latter  apiwrently  went  also 
for  the  same  purpose  with  Edward  II.  to  Bannock- 
hum,  hut  waa  captured  by  the  Scottish  soldiers  and 
forced  to  celebrate  their  prowesu*  iiist.uii,  ils  the 
price  of  his  freedom.  The  hadneM*  of  his  verses 
(rhyme*!  hexameters)  was  humorously  ascril)ed  by 
tlie' next  century  Scottish  writers  to  the  unwilling- 
neaa  of  bis  conscience.  We  read  of  one  John  Kaye 
attaehed  to  Edward  IV.  aa  veiaifier  (emifbofark 
and  befne  this  period  we  meet  the  t«rm  'laureate* 
applied  on  the  one  hand  to  one  who  had  earned  tlw 
laurel  wreath  at  one  of  the  universities  for  rhetorle 
an<l  versification  in  Latin,  and  *)n  the  oth'  r  to  any 
piM'i  of  suri>a.Hsing  merit.  Skelt<>n  was  one  <if  the 
toriner,  and  jMoudly  styled  himself  '  Poeta  Skelton 
Laureatus'  m  the  headings  of  his  I<atin  poema; 
the  term  'laureate  poete  amilied  by  Chauoer  to 
Petimi«h  beam  the  lattar  aenseu  The  first  poat- 
laureate  In  tbe  modem  sense  was  Spenser,  who  was 

granted  a  pension  of  ffiO  by  Queen  Klizalwth  In 
155U  ;  l»ut  the  first  who  reci'ived  the  oflire  Ity  formal 
letters  patent  wa.s  lien  Jonson.  Hi-  -almy  wa.** 
1(X)  marks,  raised  by  Charles  1.  to  the  same  miml>er 
of  |H)und.>t  sterling,  with  the  addition  of  a  tierce 
of  canary.  James  II.  was  mean  enough  to  dia* 
oontimw  the  allowance  of  wine,  but  it  was  after- 
waids  fMomed,  until  oonunutad  for  £S7  a  ysar  fai 
the  lanreateship  of  Pye.  It  waa  long  the  an1»y  of 
the  poet-laureate  to  write  an  o<le  on  the  king's 
hirthday — 'his  quit  rent  txle,  his  j«e[>jiercom  of 
jiraisc,'  in  Cow|wr'»  phrase;  hut  this  ta-k  fell 
into  al>evance  towards  the  eiul  «if  the  rei^^Ti  »if 
George  I  (I.  The  liat  of  pwts  laureate  preserve*  the 
memory  of  a  few  names  (uae  almost  forgotten ;  but  it 
containa  Soenaer,  Ben  Joaaon,  Diyoen,  Soathey. 
Wordawortn,  and  Tennyson.  The  complete  list,  with 
the  vears  of  office,  is  as  follows  :  Rdmond  Spenser 
(ir.iU  99).  Samuel  Daniel  ( 1.V.K)  1619 ).  \\»x\  Jonson 
(I019-.S7),  foUowetl  hy  an  int»'rre;;nuni  until 
1660;  William  Davenaiit,  kni^-ht  i  Hs'i.  .lohn 
Drjden  (1670-89),  Thoma*i  Shiwlwell  (l»Vs»-92), 
NalinmTait(  1602-1715),  Nichohus  Howe  (ITLVIH), 
Laurence  Eosdea,  clerk  (17i(t-30),  ( .dley  (^ibbw 
( 1730-A7).  WUliam  WhItriMad  ( 1757-85).  Thomaa 
Wartoo,  clerk  (178fr-tO)^  Haniy  Jamea  F3r«  (ITW- 
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1813),  RolHjrt  Soutliey  (181^-43),  Willuini  Words- 
wortli  (IM,-}  .-)()),  Alfri'<l  Tciiiiyswm  (  l.s-i4)-t>2).  Alfred 
Austin  (appoint(>d  in  I  S1M5).    S<'o  \V.  Hamilton, 
Potlt  LnHrente  of  Emilnud  {  I  sTS) ;  JUnyon  W«t, 
The  Lttureata  o/  England  ( 1»9<5). 

Laurel  (i^  acenus  of  Lauracesp,  reBtricted, 
emntaining  only  a  sin^e  R|tecies,  the  Noble  Lanrel 
or  Sweet  Bay  {L.  nobili's),  a  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  now  (lifluscil  oyer  all  the  conntrie^t  around  the 
Metlitcrraiiiaii  Soa.  It  is  ofton  a  more  bush  of 
15  feet  or  less,  hut  soinciinies  )M'l■ltlllt^s  a  Irw  of  ;10  or 
even  60  feet  hi^h.  It  has  rather  larjfe,  lanceolate, 
leathery,  shining  leaves,  reticulated  with  veins, 
and  MulUiy  doaten  of  yellowish-wbite  flowen  of 
no  beait^.  The  fntit  w  oval,  Mnish'black,  and 
about  half  an  inch  long.  Both  the  leaves  and  the 
frnit  are  bitter,  astringent,  and  aromatic,  and  were 
fdriiiorly  niuoli  nsetl  in  nirdirinn  as  a  stoniarliic 
ami  stiniulaiit.  The  leaves  are  still  used  in  cookery 
for  flavouring;.  Thev  contain  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of 
iwcet  Ixiv),  and  a  hitter,  jpinimy  extractive.  See 
the  article  Bay,  and  the  iiluHtration  then. 

By  the  aadent  Greeks  the  laurel  was  called 
daj^ne;  it  was  aaered  to  Apollo.  Berry-bearing 
twiga  of  it  were  wound  round  the  foreheail  of 
victorious  heroes  and  poets ;  and  in  lat<»r  time« 
the  degree  of  Doctor  w.xs  eonfcrrfil  with  this  cere- 
inony — whence  the  term  Idurcntwn  :  anJ,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  term  linrhdor  {(j.v.i.  And  to 
this  day  a  laurel -crown  is  the  emblem  of  the  honour 
to  which  p()et«,  artists,  aod  warriors  aspire. 

Tlie  Mobie  I^rel  is  comnion  in  ilinibberiei  in 
Britain,  Irat  not  nearly  so  eommon  as  the  ipecies 
of  Cherry-laurel,  which  share  with  it  the  name 
Lanrel.  an  do  not  a  few  other  shrubs  botonically 
very  ditFerent,  Imt  aonwwliat  aimilar  in  tlMir  over- 
green  foliage. 

Lal  rel  cicerrv,  or  Cherry-la i'rel,  is  a  name 
given  to  those  species  of  Pronua  (sub-genus  Cenutus ) 

(see  Cherry) 
which  have 
evergreen 
Imves.  Thev 
have  i«niall 
flowers  in  long 
racemes,  an*l 
small  fruit^ — the 
fruit  of  a  nans- 


most  parts  of 

the  plant,  but 

tarticiilai  ly  the 
uds,  leaves, 
and  kernels, 
remarkably 
alK)unding  in 
hydrocyanic 
( pmssic )  acid, 
and  therefore 
very  poisonons. 
The  f'ornninn 
Cherry  lau  rel 
(often  s|>i)k<n 
of  simuly  oh  the 
Laurel  or  Com- 
mon Laniel,  or 
even  mora  er- 
roneously as  the  Bay  Laurel),  Prttnut  (Ctmtut) 
Lattrocertuus,  in  a  siimb,  sometimes  of  the  verj' 
largest  si/e,  with  large  ovate- lanceolate,  convex, 
smooth,  remotely  serratctl,  shining,  light-green 
leaves,  anti  erect  racemes  of  lloweis.  It  was  <ii>- 
covere«l  towards  the  mid<lle  of  the  16tli  century 
by  Belon,  at  Trebizond,  and  thirty  years  later 
introdnoed  by  Clusius  throngh  the  imperial  am- 
bttisador  at  Omstantinople,  and  i>lante<l_at  Vienna, 
whence  he  s<M)n  widely  distriimteil  it.  GernnI 
thos  meuiiuos  it  as  a  choice  garden  shrub  in 


{Fnuuu  LauroeeroMtu). 


England  before  the  end  of  the  centnrv.    It  ii 

now  naturalised  throughout  the  south  of  EoMM^ 
and  is  one  of  the  most  common  ornameutal  shroha 
in  Ihitain,  where  it  sulFers  only  from  each  severe 
frosts  as  are  of  rare  occurrence.  It  ii*  projja- 
gale<l  by  see<ls.  layers,  and  cuttings.  lt.s  leaves 
resemble  bitter  almonoi  in  smell  and  taste,  and 
have  in  great  ahnndanee  the  same  essential  oil 
(see  Almonds,  Oil  of),  and  hydrocj-anic  acid. 
From  these  leaves,  bv  maceration  in  water  for 
t^^ cnty  four  hours,  anil  subsequent  distill.-jtion,  ts 
olitiiined  the  Laurcl  u-airr,  or  ('herry  lomrl  trater, 
formerly  I'tiijildveil  in  medicine  as  a  sulictitutt.'  fur 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed also  for  flavouriag  IWMkHlwp,  sauces,  &c, 
andl  are  safer  for  sack  porpoeee  than  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  bat  ought  to  be  aeed  with  caution,  teital 
accidents  being  on  record.  A  bottle  of  cherry- 
laurel  leaven  bruise<l  and  moistened  is  often  carried 
by  entomologists  t<>  kill  their  captun-il  prev. 
lieither  the  essential  oil  nor  the  livdriK-vanic  atlil 
seems  normally  present  during  the  life  of  the 
leaf ;  both  are  believeil  to  be  product  by  the 
decomposition  of  amygdalin,  or  ny  a  ferment,  but 
neitlier  of  theM  haa  lieea  nccemfully  ieolated. 
Several  varietifls  are  in  enltlvatioa— notably,  e.^., 
var.  IdtifnUn,  large  leaved  ;  colehiea,  dwarf,  with 
narrow,  shapely  serrate  leaves ;  and  caucasica,  which 
is  said  to  Is;  the  handsomest,  hardieot,  and  mot^t 
vigorous  of  all.  Another  siM'cies,  also  vcrj-  comnum 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  Iirit;un.  but  not  fiuite  so 
hanly,  is  the  Portugal  Laurel  (I'runtuox  CtrutUM 
Itisitnmcn ),  a  large  shrub — etmictimes  a  tree— with 
smaller  dark-green  leavea  and  lateral  neeoMsa.  It 
do^  not  grow  so  well  ander  the  shade  of  treci  aa 
tiie  common  clierry  laun  l.  From  the  dissimilarity 
of  fonn,  size,  and  tint  of  their  leaves,  these  specie* 
contrast  well  in  the  shrultljery.  The  variety 
myriij'ulia  is  small  and  compact.  The  North 
American  cherry-laurels  are  I'ruutu  carotiniaMa  of 
the  aottthera  states,  and  P.  ilictfolia  of  Califocaia* 
both  small  and  handsome  evergreens. 

Lnarentlan  System*  the  name  given  to  the 

lower  divisi<m  of  trie  Archjean  System  (q.v.)  in 
Canada.  lM>r  the  Luurentiai)  liange  of  numntains 
(also  named  from  Uie  8l  Lawrence),  see  Canaoa. 

LanrtotoB*  Albxakdrb  Jacquis  Bsrhaso 
Law,  Marquis  db,  marshal  and  peer  of  France, 
was  a  grand-nephew  of  John  Law,  the  financier, 

and  was  bom  at  Pon*liclierry,  1st  Feliruarj'  176S. 
He  was  Napoleon's  coinraile  at  the  Artillery  Scho^d, 
received  rapid  jirefennent  in  the  army,  «n<l  hdd 
diplomatic  appointments  at  Co{ienliagen  and 
Ltmdon.  After  Austerlitz  ( 1809)  he  took  pnmeasioB 
of  Venice.  He  held  high  commands  at  Wamrn 
(1809)  and  fai  the  retreat  from  Moscow  (iBlSK 
He  fought  at  Bautzen  (1813)  and  Katzbach.  and 
wius  taken  prisoner  at  Leipzig.  Already  ennobled, 
he  wu'^  iiKKie  a  jM^er  V>v  lyouis  Will,  as  not  having 
ioineii  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  I>»\'s,  and 
Ueamc  marquis  in  1817  and  nanhaliDlUL  He 
died  10th  .lunc  1828. 

Laorinm.  a  mountain  (1171  feet)  of  Atiksa, 

NW.  of  Cape  ("oloriiM,  and  connected  by  a  railway 
with  Athens.  It  wa--  famous  in  ancient  times fnrits 
silver-mines,  but  ftu  se  were  alrea4ly  e\liaii't<^I  in 
Stralni's  day.  Since  1874,  however,  the  great  heai« 
of  slag  have  l>ecn  profitably  workeil,  and  fresh 
deposits  of  argentiferous  lead  and  of  zinc  ore  have 
also  been  found,  so  that  the  mostimportaat  mining 
in  the  kingdom  is  carried  on  here.  In  1887  nearly 
150.000  tons  of  ores  of  every  kind  were  exported, 
Iwsides  2779  tons  of  pig-lead.  The  mining  town 
that  has  sprung  up  has  a  pop.  of  over  6UUU.  See 
Xational  Review  for  July  1888. 

LannutlBnt  ( VihumHm  Tinu*,  see  VlVTrB- 
KCM),  a  heaatafol  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the 
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south  of  KiiiotKj  antl  North  Africa,  and  belonging; 
to  the  natural  urdcr  Caprifoliacen.  It*  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  its  liabit  of  flowering  in  winter.  The 
flowera  we  white,  in  oonrmfaiH  mm!  w«  neewded 
by  small  Uaek  berriea  wHli  a  Utt«  hlooai,  whieb 
inflame  the  mouth,  if  eaten,  like  those  of  the  Meze- 
reon.  and  are  said  to  bo  violently  purgative,  yet 
are  the  favourite  food  of  certain  Lmls*.  Lauhlh 
tinuR  xnflera  from  neverc  winters  iu  Britain,  and 
will  not  cniltiro  the  winterH  of  aortlMra  BlITOpe  MMI 
the  colder  refriona  of  America. 

Lanrvik,  a  seanort  of  Norway,  at  the  head  of 
a  Rtnall  fjonl  on  the  we>Ntem  side  of  Chrif«tiania 
Fjord,  9S  miles  \>y  rail  SSW.  of  ChrLstiania.  It 
Ini-H  scvi'iiil  sjiwmills,  and  exjxirts  tinilier  and  other 

EFoducts  to  the  value  of  £155,000  aanoaUy :  annual 
nporta.  £17MI0i  Poipi  (IWl) 
I<lllisann<',  capital  of  the  Swiks  cjinton  of 
Vaud,  i«  piftureHiiiu'ly  situiit«?<l  on  the  Houtliern 
k1>i|h'  of  (hi-  .lurn  NiDutil.-iiiis,  close  to  the  northern 
»lu»re  of  the  Lake  of  tJeneva,  on  which  the  village 
of  Oucliy  (where  Byron  wrote  The  Pruoner  of 
ChUlon)  fomu)  ita  harUmr.  Two  principal  part« 
of  the  city  are  M<j>arate<l  by  a  valley,  acroM  which 
»  fin*  bridge  (017  feet  long  and  88  feet  high)  was 
thrown  inTM4.  Laosanne  is  famous  for  its  educa- 
tional institutions;  amongst  them  are  an  aca<leiny 
(Hitli  cotUiiry)  witii  nioro  than  2f)0  Htudents, 
and  an  indu!«trial,  niuxic,  and  other  h<'1i(M)Im.  The 
cathedral,  a  l)eaiitiful  Gothic  building,  liegun  in 
the  10th  century  luul  completed  in  the  i3th.  Is  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  city  ;  thin  chnrch  was  the 
itcene  of  the  disputation  between  Calvin,  Farel,  and 
Viret  in  1538,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  city.  Here  are  the  cantonal 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities^,  and 
the  Arlaud  Mnwum  (IMH)  of  Art,  iVc.  Since 
1875  Iiiiii'«inne  has  IxM-n  tho  Beat  of  the  Fe«lcral 
Tribunal,  which  decides  all  qnestion.s  pending 
between  the  several  cantons,  and  U>tween  the 
cnntons  and  the  federal  government.  Lausanne  is 
much  frequente«l  by  visitors  from  all  paiti  of  the 
world.  Here  tiibhon  resided  for  many  yeata,  and 
the  house  in  which  he  wrote  the  greater  jtMt  of 
tin*  D'-r/ifir  (tnil  h'lill  is  Ktill  ^linwri.  John  Kemble, 
the  actor,  diinl  atiil  \\iu->  tiiirie<l  liere.  The  town 
baH  littif  industry,  hut  considenihle  tra^le.  I'oji. 
(IMMM)  .31, (m),  of  whom  M}  percent,  are  lieformed, 
and  78  per  cent.  M|>eak  FfMUI.  Ba^jMuiB  CnfMtnwt 
wait  a  native  of  lAuwnne. 

LaiMltz.  See  Li  .sATiA. 

I4iaterbnuuieil*  the  name  of  an  Al|>ine 
vnlley  in  the  Swiss  eanton  of  Bern,  through  which 
flows  the  Weisae  LtttnehiiM,  on*  of  the  principal 
feeders  of  the  Aar.   The  vaikgf  b  sarronnded  oy 

t»eq>emlicular  walls  of  Randntone  from  1000  to  180O 

|iT-t  in  h<'i;,'lit,  <l(i\vn  which  pnur  ahout  a  sc<in.>  of 
waterfalls,  of  llies4i  the  linej*t  ia  the  titaubbuch 
( •  dnst  stream ' ),  tMG  feet  in  height 

Lantverschiebanff.  S««  Gximm'»  Law. 
Lanznn.  See  Hiron. 

Lava,  any  nxrk  ejeote«l  fmrn  a  volcanic  orifice  in 
A  SWite  of  fusion.  I.;ivaii  diirer  nmch  in  liquidity  at 
the  timeof  eruption— the  lNU«ie  lavaHlieing  more  fluid 
CMMimUj  than  those  that  contain  »  high  pefwataae 
of  riliea.  The  sorfaeo  of  a  lava-stream,  wbidi 
speedily  co«d!«  and  hanh-ns,  is  >,'eiienilly  more 
or  lews  jumiUH  and  vesi<'ular,  from  the  escaj>e  of 
the  confined  tja-^i-s  ;  hut.  as  r<H'k  is  always  a  had 
c»>nduot4>r  of  licjit,  the  interior  often  reiuain*  long 
in  a  lujuid  condition,  pennitting  the  continued 
flow  of  the  i<tream  Rometi»ne««  to  a  very  great 
distance  from  the  orifice  from  which  it  been 
(lis«haqnd»  notwithstanding  iia  indaratod  oorering. 
The  «M  of  tiM  stream  is  a  iknrlr'moHaR  aasa 
el  loow  poroiin  bloeki,  rolUog  via  tvmVUiiig  over 


each  other  with  a  loud  rattlin<;  noise,  being  pushed 
forward  in  tits  and  « tarts  by  the  viscid  lava,  whM 
it  bursts  the  hardened  cxuli  and  nuliMoa.  The 
Htmcture  of  (bo  interior  of  aaolid  lav^^alieein  dume 
a  compact  and  homojgreneons  roek,  nMinnin|t  a  more 

or  less  crystalline  structure  an  the  hw 
\nHiii  the  work  of  a  Ionj;er  or  shorter  i>eriod  of  time, 
("avcrns  are  soiiietiiues  li«riii><i  in  InvastHMUis  liy 
the  escape  of  the  molten  nuuw  below,  leaving  the 
oooled  omst  ataadiiig  like  the  roof  of  a  tunneL 

Lava]«  capital  of  the  department  of  Maj'enae^ 

and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  of  !•  ranee. 
i«  situatcil  on  the  river  Mayenne,  4fl  miles  by  rail 
E.  of  Itetinej*.  Its  chief  hnildin^rx,  l>olh  dntin;;  from 
tile  I'itli  century,  are  the  criiciforin  caliiedial  and 
the  old  ducal  castle  of  tho  Tr^mouilles  (a  priiwn 
now),  in  whose  courtyard  young  Philip  de  la  Tr6- 
niouille,  i'rinoe  do  lalmoat,  was  gutllotined  tqf 
the  liiuiublieBN  in  17M.  Sinee  the  iSth  eentnry, 
when  Flemish  weavers  settled  here,  the  town  has 
been  the  centre  of  a  district  noUnl  for  its  linen- 
manufacture.s  -lim  n,  ticking,  luvcking,  \'c.  In  the 
vicinity  tho  Vemleans  under  Lar«M>hejaquelein 
tminiHl  a  victory  over  the  Kejiuhlicans  <ui  22d 
October  1793.    i^op.  ( 1878)  24,255 ;  ( 1891 )  30,374. 

liaTatotta.  SeeVALnxA. 

La  Valll^re,  L  i  Kkancoisk  DELAnATMB 
Lehlanc  UK,  a  celebrated  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  was  liom  at  Tours,  in  1044,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  At  an  eluly  ace  she  lost  her 
fatlier,  and  was  brought  to  court  by  \m  notker, 
who  had  married  a  second  time.  She  was  not  a 
great  beauty,  and  was  slightly  lame ;  but  tlie 
winning  chanu  of  Ikt  inaniierH,  and  the  Rweetne*is 
of  her  face,  (jiiickly  took  captive  the  afFectioiis  of 
the  kinj^'.  She  reall>  ln\  cd  Loiiiti,  luid  bore  him 
four  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy  ;  but, 
altlioiigh  she  and  tliev  received  wealth  and  titles 
of  honour,  she  never  lost  her  senntiveness  to  the 
dislionour  of  their  birth.  When  Madame  de  Monte»> 
pan  became  the  royal  favourite  she  retired  into  a 
Carmelite  nunnery  in  Paris,  where  she  took  the 
veil  in  1674.  She  died  6th  June  ITin,  .ifter  havinL' 
spent  more  than  thirty  yean*  in  j>enances  and 
religious  ausUTities.  ifer  lifjlrxinn^  sitr  la  Mi»<n- 
conic  dc  I  hi  It  jHtr  «iw  dame  pituUnU  (1080)  was 

re-edited  in  1H.>4.  A  coUeotion  of  her  leiteie  wee 
pablished  in  17tf7. 

ThsnateUvwsf  tbeDndMsselaVatUkrs,  WQoatn- 
mkmUWmyOmkOmetgimiUM),  BonsMve  (1800), 
and  DufllM7«th  sd.  iW).  sie  also  lalr  (im),  and 
I'authe  (  IWl ). 

La'vater,  doKA.NX  Kaspar.  writer  on  phvRiMf. 
nomv,  was  ls)rii  on  15th  Novenii"'i  1711,  at  Zniicii, 
studie<l  there  under  B4Mltiier  and  Itreitiiiger,  and 
in  17GU  received  Protestant  ordent.  lie  earij 
gained  a  hi|^  nmatation  Inr  a  volume  of  poeni, 
entitled  5rAK!«fiKf«M(ir(17«7).  His  next  nublioa* 
tion  was  A  UMsichten  in  die  Ewigttit  ( 4  vols.  1  <  68-78 ), 
of  which  Roveral  editiims  were  soon  called  for.  The 
tone  of  this  and  similar  works  is  one  of  high 
religious  enthusiifm,  minghsl  with  asceticism  and 
a  considerable  h'!i\en  of  mystuism.  hiom  1760 
he  olliciate<i  in  (he  orphanage  ehurdi  in  his  native 
dXy.  and  from  1778  la  the  clmrch  of  St  I'eter. 
He  wought  his  keenpowoTiof  obaervation  and  his 
skill  in  judging  chaiacter  to  bear  upon  phyniog- 
notuy.  which  he  attemptwl  to  elevate  into  a  wience, 
in  lii^  most  celehratetl  work,  Ph%in»ijtiiimiirhr  f'tfig- 
inrnir  zur  lU  fi-rtlminff  drr  Mrnsfh-  j  '  n!,iu(^\  mul 
Men«chenltt'bt  (4  vols.  I775-7H).  This  work,  which 
Holcroft  tirvt  translated  into  KngliRh  (.1  vols.  17U.3), 
is  written  in  an  extravagant  and  intUte<l  style. 
It  ga\e  riiW  to  much  dUcussiou,  was  bitterly 
attacke<i.  aR  by  Nioolai,  althoagb  Goethe  gK  i  t^d 
it«dtli  praiM^,  and  oeoaMoeod  not  a  little  display 
ef  wit  Mid  banoar  htm,  Uehtenbeis  and  otaen, 
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Lavater  wiu  the  choeen  spiritual  adviser  of  many 

Eersona  in  Switzerland  ana  Genuany,  with  whom 
e  maiotaineci  an  tinwearied  wrresiiondeiice.  On 
liis  loan  in  Germany  he  was  received  with  extra- 
onlinary  marks  of  popular  esteem  and  honour. 
Whilst  tending  the  wounded  on  the  street  at  the 
capture  of  Zurich  hy  Massena,  26th  SeptemlKT 
1799,  he  received  a  wound,  of  the  effects  of  which 
he  ultimutelv  died  on  2d  January  1801.  Urn  Ver- 
mitchte  Schrifteu  appettnd  in  2  vola  (1774-61 )  and 
Ilia  SdmmtltdU  km»$r$  proaai$eh»  Sehriftw  in  3 
vols.  (1784-85K  See  Lives  by  Gesaner  (1802), 
Heiflch  (English.  1842),  and  Muncker  (1883).  and 
monographs  by  Steck  (1884)  and  Von  der  Uellen 
(1888). 

LavaUTf  a  town  in  the  French  departmenfe  of 
Tarn,  on  the  Agout,  25  miles  ENE.  of  ToolooM. 
A  bishop's  see  from  1317  to  1801 ,  it  was  the  strongest 
fortress  of  the  Albigenses,  but  in  1211  was  taken  by 

Bimon  do  Miuitfort.    Pop.  46.T1. 

Laveleye,  Emile  Loi  ls  Victor  dk,  jmlitical 
economist,  was  born  at  Bruges  on  0th  April  1822, 
•tttdied  at  Paris  and  Glient,  and  wm  ai^nted  to 
the  diair  of  Ptolitieal  BooDomy  at  Li^ge  in  1864. 

Hi8  works  include  De  fa  PropnHi  et  cU  $es  Formea 
Primitives  ( 1IS74  ;  Eng.  tran».  1878) ;  Lettret  tfltalie 
( 1SK0-H4) ;  Le  Soeialimu  CotUemporain  ( 1881  ;  3d 
ed.  188ti  :  Eng.  trans.  1885) ;  £Um€tUs  d' Economic 
rolitifjue  ( 1H,S2 1 ;  La  PtnimuU  da  BaJkana(i  vols. 
1886;  curtailed  Eng.  trana  1887);  and  works  on 
'ntral  economy'  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  cnr- 
rent  topics  of  the  day,  such  aa  popular  ednoatioD, 
hixnr>',  the  gold  question,  <&c.  He  was  a  frequent 
Contrinutor  to  the  AVtw  dcs  Drux  Mondcs,  Revue 
de  Bdgique,  and  muxa  of  tlie  most  iutlueutial 
English  reviews.    Died  2d  Januiiry  18B8. 

La  Yend^e.  See  Vendue. 

Laveniler  { LatfnndtUa),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nfttur;d  i>i<l"r  Lahiiitie,  liftving  the  st.iincii.s  and 
style  inciiided  witiiin  the  tiilxj  of  the  corolla,  the 
corolla  two-lin|»ed,  llie  upper  lip  bifid,  the  l«>wer 
trifid.  The  Common  Lavender,  or  NaiTow-leave<i 
LaTender(£.  vera  or  L.  angustifolia),  grows  wild 
on  atony  moimtains  and  hills  ia  the  sonth  of 
Earope,  and  fit  more  northern  renons  is  ver>- 
generally  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  has  a  delight- 
ful aromatic  fragrance,  and  an  aromatic  bitter 
taste,  and  contains  a  great  (niantity  of  a  volatile 
oil,  oil  of  lavctuler,  Tlie  whole  plant  {xwrn^sea 
stimulant  projM.'rties,  and  is  used  in  modicine,  but 
particularly  ttio  spikes  of  the  tlowers,  as  a  tonic, 
stomaehie,  nervous  stimulant,  &c  Lavsnder- 
flowers  are  often  pat  into  WMdrobes  to  keep  away 
moths,  and  are  much  used  in  perfumery.  OU  of 
Lavender  is  procured  by  distillation  of  lavender- 
flowers  with  water,  and  is  rather  lighter  than 
water,  pale  yellow,  very  fluid.  an<l  very  fragrant ; 
it  requireti  70  lb.  of  Howere  to  yield  1  lb.  of  oil. 
Spint  of  Lavender  is  made  by  dlstillinglavender- 
Inwen  with  rectified  rairit;  Lavender  Wetter,  one 
of  ^e  mmt  nopulw  Of  all  perfnmes,  by  dissolving 
oil  of  lavt>niier  with  smaller  rpiantities  of  other 
volatile  oils  in  rectified  spirit.  Lavender  is  exten- 
sively ciilliviit4vl  for  its  flowers  at  luid  near  Mitcham 
in  Surrey,  and  at  Hitchin  (q.v.)  in  Hertfordshire. 
Broad-leaved  Lavender  {L.  lati folia  or  L.  tjaica)  is 
also  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  more 
tender  tlian  common  lavender.  It  is  also  less 
fragrant,  and  the  oil  which  it  yields  is  called  (M 
ofSpikr,  and  tometimee  Foreigik  OU  of  Ixumndnr. 
This  oil  in  used  by  painters  on  parOM^*  iUd  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes. 

biVer,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  kinds  of 
MKweed,  wliich  are  used  as  food,  especially  Por- 

fhfra  vttlgarit  and  P.  Ineiniata,  of  ttie  sab-group 
loride^T,  or  red  st-awoeils  (.\lgrc).     These  plants 
grow  on  rocks  and  sUiues  in  tue  sea,  and  are  not 


nnfiequent  on  the  British  shorea  Tbev  consist 
of  a  very  thin,  flat,  purple  frond,  whidi  ia  not 
gelatinous.  The  frond  of  P.  vulgeait  is  wavy  and 
undivided,  that  of  P.  laciniata  (sometimes  called 
Sloke)  is  deeply  cleft,  and  has  the  segments  lobed 
and  cut  at  tlie  ed^'es.  Laver  is  sometimes  t<t4.»\vetl 
and  brou^dit  to  talile ;  also  pickleii  and  eaten  with 
pep|)er,  vinegar,  and  oil,  or  with  lemon  juice.  It 
IS  regarded  as  useful  in  scrofulous  oflectiims  and 
glandolar  tumours,  a  property  which  it  j>ri>l>ald/ 
owes  to  the  iodine  which  il  eonlnina  Poti^iiym 
is  the  *  red  laver*  of  oonuneree.  The  name  of 
Green  Laver  is  given  to  Vlra  latlssima,  of  tli'-  sub- 
group Cliluiopliycea-,  or  j^reen  alga-.  It  v*  a  com- 
mon sea>vceil  of  the  British  shores,  the  frond  ol 
which  \»  grei>n,  membranous,  broa<l,  tiat,  wa^T, 
and  sonuHimcs  indated.  It  is  bitteri8h,  but  la 
often  used  in  the  same  way  aa  the  true  lam.  and 
poasesaes  similar  properties. 

La  Villeinarqn<^,  Tin  nnocE  Cl.xude  Hettri 
Hkksakt,  Vicomte  dk,  Celtic  antiquary  and 
8ch«)lar,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  Itreton  family 
at  Quimperld,  6th  Julv  1815,  ami  became  in 
doe  time  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  a  corte- 
spondiog  member  of  the  Bwlin  Acaden^.  His  first 
important  work  was  Banaa-Brtut  (2  vols.  1839; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Tom  Taylor,  1865),  a  collwtion  of 
popular  Breton  wm^^'s  and  melodies,  with  a  French 
translation  and  notes.  I'uforiunatcly  the  ^*cienlilic 
value  of  this  work  was  seriouslv  iniuaired  bv  the 
embelliahmenta  added  to  the  ballads  bv  the  etlitor, 
and  the  compoiito  pradnct  of  artificially-made  hia> 
tory  and  afTeeted  ardMisms  can  be  accepted  neither 
OS  sound  literature  nor  as  safe  phiIolog>'.  The  author 
was  inspired  by  glowing  patriotism  and  a  too  facile 
imagination,  but  his  conscience  failed  to  teach  hint 
the  re«T>ecl  that  is  due  to  the  grave  dignity  of  his- 
tor>-.  But  HrilUmy  b  not  the  Scotti.sli  Higldands 
of  Macphersou's  day,  and  Breton  scholars  are  too 
learned  for  such  impoeitions.  An  admirable  ex- 
posnre  of  the  defeots  of  M.  de  la  ViUemaniai'a 
work  i»  F.-M.  Lnxel's  paper.  De  VAMthaOieiM  det 
CkanUdu  Darutz-Breiz  (1872).    Died  in  1895. 

Later  works  are  Contfs  jmpuliiirrit  drs  Aiu-imi  BrtltmM 
(2  voL.  1H4'J),  J'o,  „i(A  Banlts  Britiim  i  tH.V)).  AattfrM 
dt»  I'rinfijriiix  .Monti-*rrit)i  if'S  Aiicifiia  /fr<  ^<iitj  ( l.H.'V;  I, 
Lf  (irand  Miath-e  Ji Mis  (  lsr.5),  La  L-';itiidc  C'/'i'jvc 
en  IrUmdc,  tn  Caml/rU:  Cttn  Brrtaffnt  (l>'&i),  Myrdiunn 
OU  rKnchauteur  Merlin  (1861),  iJa  Romans  de  la  TalJe 
rondr  {M  ed.  1>*G0),  and  Poimei  Bretons  du  Aioi/en-dg* 
(IST'.M.  Hu  aliiu  L-<lited  Le  Gonidsgfa  JKtMHMMiW 
Frangais  litdni  ( .Saiiit-Urieuc^  1857). 

Lavoisier,  Antoink  LAiTBKirr.  the  founder  of 

the  antiplilo;,'istic  or  modern  chenustry,  \\m  Iwm 
in  Pari.H,  on  'iiiili  .Vugnst  1743,  and  devottni  liim^M'lf 
to  .scientilic  Ntu<lie«,  particularly  to  chenustry.  In 
order  to  obtain  means  for  more  fullyproeecttting 
his  invMtigations  he  accepted,  ia  17oP»  tho  ofieo 
of  farmer-mieral.  In  1768  he  ww  nndo  aa  acada- 
mieiaa.  As  direotor  of  the  government  powde^ 
mills,  he  discovered  in  1778  a  way  of  greatly  im- 
proving the  qimlity  of  gunpowder  ;  and  in  1791  he 
was  apiK)inted  a  coninus.<ioner  of  the  treaaurv.  He 
rendereil  great  service  in  the  application  of  chemis- 
try to  agriculture.  A  statement  of  Ids  principal 
discoveries,  and  of  the  great  part  he  phured  in  the 
establishment  of  modem  chemistry,  will  he  foond 
under  CiiEMiSTRTt  his  discovery  of  oxygen  was 
whollv  independent  of  Priestley  (see  JVa^Mre,  xxvii, 
also  NV'atkr).  I^avoisier's  .scrvice.-i  to  science  could 
not  save  him  from  the  i>o|)nlar  rage  atcainst  farmera 
of  the  ta\e>i  ilniiti;,'  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  he 
died  by  the  guillotine,  8th  M!ay  1794.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  the  Tntiti  £lemmittdre  de  Chimit 
(1789)u  Hia  Comp^  Workt  were  published  hi 
4  vole.  In  1864-48.  BeeUs  Life  VyGrinmnz(FuK 

1888);  Edinhurrjh  Prrint;  .Inly  1890;  BertbelOl» 
La  lUvoluiion  Chimigue:  Lavoisier  (189U). 
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Law  is  a  term  which  most  he  variously'  defined, 
tooonUng  to  iU  •pplicatioo.  The  iKwn  of  nature, 
•a  expoanded  bgr  bmb  of  eeienee.  are  general  pro- 
noaitions  as  to  the  order  in  which  physical  events 
nave  occnrretl,  and  will  probalily  recnr;  the  moral 
law,  or  tlie  law  of  God,  is  a  Ixwly  of  truth  thrown 
into  tUe  form  of  rules  lor  the  guidance  of  Iniinan 
conduct.  But  when  wo  speak  of  law  we  uMuili} 
mean  to  indicate  the  law  which  is  wt  and  enforced 
bgr  dvffiMd  states.  Law,  in  tliis  aenM,  derives  its 
■Mietfan,  or  binding  U)tci»,  from  the  peoaltiee  Iv 
trMeh  men  are  eowttinined  to  obey  it  or  ponbbea 
for  bn  akiti^'  it.  The  earliest  source  of  law  is  cos- 
tom  ;  the  customary  rules  of  a  primitive  community 
forme<l  the  basin  of  the  Civil  Law  nt  Rome,  as  they 
form  the  Ijiisis  of  the  Common  Law  (q.v. )  in  Eng- 
land. (*ut)tomary  law  ia  ri^d  and  formal ;  in  a 
progressive  society  it  is  relaxed  and  improved  by 
the  nse  of  legal  fictions,  by  the  influence  of  Equity 
(q.tr.X  and  logiidation.  At  Rome,  for  example, 
toe  growing  oommerM  of  tbe  city  compelled  the 
iiraetor  t<»  heynnd  the  dvil  law  (whjch  was  a 
law  for  Iloman.H  only),  and  to  device  a  new  law  of 
nations,  baseii  on  lyrnu-iples  of  eonity,  such  as  all 
civiliiied  men  conldf  understand.  When  the  Romans 
began  to  study  Greek  they  identified  this  law  of 
nations  with  the  law  of  nature,  as  expounded  by 
tiie  StolciL  Tho  dvQ  law,  amended  and  rationai- 
iaod  by  loeoeMiTa  pnetois  and  emperors,  has  for- 
nishedTraost  of  the  nations  of  modem  Eorope  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  Icfjal  ruh's  ami  ideas  ;  even 
England,  wiiile  refusing  to  lH)rn)w  directly  from 
tho  Corpus  Juris  Cixnli*,  hai  ilciiveil  iio  small  part 
of  her  law  from  that  source,  boots  law  has  largely 
drawn  ito  priadpte  and  aooiMidatim  fmn  BoSmb 
law. 

It  is  oraal  to  distinguish  pnblie  law  (oonstitn- 
tional  and  criminal)  from  private  law  (which 
applies  to  perennal  status,  family  relations,  pro- 
perty, and  ciiiitract).  Canon  Law  (q.v.)  i-i  nut 
received .  a**  an  entire  HV.Hiem,  hv  any  nuKleni 
HUit<-  :  hut  iU  rules  are  followed  in  defining  the 
powers  and  functions  of  ecclesiastical  persons.  The 
Law  of  Nations,  or  International  Law (q.T.KiB*loo 
divided  into  public  and  private. 

■m  Nik  woffcs  SI  Msine's  AnaiaU  Lam,  Colqohoan'i 
CjMI  Lam,  Anstin's  Jurimrudettet,  sad  PdloA  and 
llrfllsad*s  AiMoiyo/Av'u*  1895);slsotkearticIw 
ODtn.  Ooxouss.  CanmiAL  Law,  JcxisnniaaMi^  Jmr, 
immxiKS,  Laitd  Laws,  Paruamkmt,  ko. 

Law,  .loiiN',  originator  of  the  Miutssippi 
Sehenif,  and  fumoun  for  his  credit  operations 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  was  bora  at 
Edinburgh,  21st  April  1671.  His  father  was  a 
gokUniith  and  banker,  and  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  Lanriston,  near  Edinburgh.  Law  early  showed 
a  most  remarkable  talent  for  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  kindreil  sciencca  At  twenty  he  removed  t<j 
Ltmdon,  where  he  found  lulnnssion  into  good 
society,  btit  wan  soon  comi»ellf<l  to  flee,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dncl  in  wbich  ne  killeil  IiIm  advemary. 
He  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  spent  his  time  in 
atodying  the  endit  opemtiom  of  the  bank.  About 
the  year  1700  he  leturaed  to  Bdlnbnrgh,  a  aealoos 
•droeate  of  a  paper  cnrrency ;  but  his  proposals  to 
tlie  Scottish  Darliament  on  this  subject  met  with 
an  unfavouraole  rivfjition.  He  now  visited  iliilcr- 
cnt  par1«  of  the  Contiin'iit,  where  he  won  iuid  lo--*! 
vast  num>*  in  ^'amhlinj,'  and  s{ieculation,  but  sought 
in  rain  to  win  the  favour  of  governments  for  nis 
iwcfal  adiMnes.  At  la»t  ho  settled  in  Puis,  and. 
Id  eoBipai^  with  hia  brother  William,  Mi  iqp  in 
1719  a  private  bank.  This  wae  soon  so  raeoeswil 


and  pro<irM.r<iua  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
regent,  aiio|.f4'«|  in  1718  Law's  plan  of  a  national 
bank,  and  iK.Hue«i  prodifrioua  quantities  of  bank- 
notes, which  eaioved  perfect  credit,  wliiUt  the 
ovdiaaiy  aatliMMl  bonda  ranuiaed,      tbej  had 


long  been,  at  a  price  far  below  their  nominal  Tahm, 
In  1719  Law  originated  his  Aii$$ia$vpi  Sdkm* 


(q.T.),  and  the  fwowing  year  was  made  a  Ooob* 
cillor  of  State  and  Comptroller-general  of  Finances. 
Wlien  the  bubbles  burst  he  became  an  object  of 
jioiiular  hatred,  and  found  it  lie-st  to  quit  I' ranee. 
Afu  r  waiukring  here  and  there  he  finally  settled 
ill  \  onice,  where  he  npent  his  last  veai>i  jHior  and 
forgotten,  yet  to  the  very  ond  occupied  with  plans 


for  restoring  himself  to  power  and  prosperity.  He 
died  8Ut  Maivh  1729.  See  Wood's  Lifr  of  Law 
(Edin.  I894J,  and  Thien,  Lam  at  «om  SjfatSna  daa 


Finaneet,  m  which  there  is  an  American  transla- 
tion (New  York,  1859).  An  edition  of  his  works 
wa'.  iiulili-slieil  at  Paris,  1843. 

Law,  William,  one  of  the  ablest  controversial- 
ists of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  a  grocer's  son  at 
Kingsdiffe^  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1686,  eatoted 
Emmamid  College,  Cambridge,  in  1705,  and  be- 
came a  fellow  in  1711.  At  the  accpfwion  of  George 
I.  he  found  himself  unable  to  snljscribe  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  cunMHjuently  forfeited  his  fellow- 
ship. Aliout  1727  ho  liecame  tutor  to  the  father 
of  Edward  Gibbon  at  Putney,  and  here,  or  at  Cam- 
bridge with  his  pn]ul,  be  spent  ten  years  'the 
much  honoured  friend  and  spiritual  director  of  the 
whole  fomily.'  Gibbon,  m  bis  antobiographyi 
speaka  of  the  nnworldiv  thinker  with  nnusnal 
wannth  as  'a  worthy  and  pious  man  who  believed 
all  that  he  profeK^ed,  and  practised  all  that  ho 
enjoined.'  'The  elder  (Jildxin  die<i  in  ITST,  ttii<l 
three  vears  later  Law  retired  to  his  native  village, 
anti  tfiere  was  soon  joined  by  hijs  di.'wipl&H,  >Iiss 
Hester  Gibbon,  sister  of  his  pupil,  and  Mrs  Uutche* 
son,  a  wealthy  widow.  The  two  ladies  had  » 
united  income  of  abontfSOOO  a  year.  ■adnMstol 
this  they  s|>ent  in  those  works  of  ehantf  to  whieh 
they  devoted  tlicmst  lvcs  jn  their  wclufion,  wliich 
liixted  over  twenty  years.  Law  rone  at  live,  and 
wpcnt  many  lioiins  of  »'\  i-ry  day  in  silent  me«iitation 
and  in  exerciiws  of  ilevotion.  Atwut  the  year  1733 
he  had  begtin  tu  studv  the  writings  of  Jacob 
fioehoie,  and  most  of  hu  later  books  are  mora  or 
teas  expositions  of  his  mysticism.  Law  died  in  hit 
retreat,  April  9,  1761.  William  Law,  howevw 
unworldly  in  his  the«dog>-,  wss  a  strong  thinker 
ami  H  consummate  dialectician.  He  won  his  first 
triumphs  against  ItL-^hop  Hitadley,  in  the  famous 
Raiigurian  controvci^y,  with  hL*  Three  Lettera 
(1717 Hia  Samark.$  on  MandevUie*  fable  of  the 
Bata  (1728;  nfvblished  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  1844 1 
is  a  masterpieoe  of  ineisiTe  Icwic,  caustic  wit,  and 
terse  and  vigorous  English.  Only  lees  admirablo 
is  the  Caaa  of  Baaaon  (1732),  in  answer  to  Tindal'e 
able  book,  vhrittianity  euoldaa  tKa  Ormtiom.  But 
the  iiio.st  famoiiK  of  bis  work?*  n^mains  tho  Srriuus 
Cill  to  a  Ihroui  anil  Ilohj  Life  (IT'-IM.  t4)  which 
Dr  Jolinsnii  a-sorilwil  his  tirst  relij.'ious  convictions, 
and  which  profoundly  inlluenced  the  Wesl»  ys,  and 
eame<l  the  praises  of  Gibl>on  for  its  siiic'Tiiy  ujul 
strengtfau  Of  Law's  mystical  works  need  only  be 
named  Tha  fPIay  to  Divina  Knemiadga^  and  Tha  Spirit 

of  I.urr  (  17.V2). 

.\  C(illc  ct<  li  iditioii  of  hi*  wurks  w«..s  published  in  9 
Toluiih  ^  111  17<Ei.    .""^^  ij  ( '.  Walton's  y<  tfA  ,iu<l  MhItxhIm 
for  ,1  rui„j,!,(r  /ii'-.'c.i/  '.y  n'*4^l,  "H'l  <':>ii"l>  <>* iTt..ri'il 
h'lV  i.fi;i    /,'iir.  M<j..tir  ll--srt.     S-<-  »Ko 

l>ccky's  Ifuf'ti-'/  of  h'li'ihi ii'l  111  thf  I^th  Ctntiirij.  ini>l  Tjeslio 
SU'pheh'H  Fu'jluk  Jhouijht  in  titc  I'-lh  (  rnluri/  ,  aUn  tli« 
•diiurahlc  Blii(iy  by  the  Utter  in  tliu  84Ci)iid  wrus  <(f 
Son  If  in  n  Library. 

LawburroWl*  LetTKBS  of,  in  Scotch  law.  a 
writ  or  doemnent  In  the  name  of  the  sovereign, 
commanding  a  peisoa  to  giveeeenri^  against  oflor> 

ing  violence  against  another— the  Seottish  eqnlvft. 

h'lit  of  articles  of  th*'  Peace  (q.v.). 

Lawfeldt*  or  Lavelu.  close  to  Maestridil 
in  Belgittin,  wm  the  aooe  ef  the  datel  of  Cba 
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COinhine<l  Austrian,  Dutch,  an«I  English  forces 
under  the  Duke  of  Cuniberlaad  by  the  French, 
ooauuuided  by  BImiImI  Smu,  ob  9d  July  1747. 

LaW'incr chant*  a  name  often  used  in  law  to 
denote  the  custom.-*  which  have  k^'^^'i  »P  '^mong 
merchants  in  reference  to  mercjintile  ilocumenta 
and  husiiiPSH,  such  as  lulls  of  exchange,  hills  of 
ladin;;,  v'Vi-.  These  costoma  become  incor|M)rated 
witb,  and  form  part  of,  tliA  oommon  law,  and  are 
binding  as  mch. 

IiBWIl«  a  fine  kiml  of  Linen  (q.v.\  from  which 
biabopfi'  sleeve.t  are  iiiuile.  For  graas-lawiut,  aee 
OAKDIHINr.. 

Lawn  Tennis.  See  Tennis. 

Lawrence*  ( I )  capital  of  Doaplas  county, 
Kansas,  on  the  Kanna-s  Kiver,  34  miles  SSW.  of 
Leavenworth  by  rail.  It  Is  tlie  seat  of  the  state 
university  (1864),  and  has  manufactures  of  Hour, 
castings,  furniture,  &c.  Pork  packinc  is  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Lawrence  was  founded  in  1854 
by  I  ree-aoil  aettlers,  shared  in  the  vioUml  struggle 
against  slavery  (see  Kaksas),  and  was  partly 
bume<l  hv  Qnantrell's  guerillas  in  186.'}.  Pop. 
(181M))  9997.  — (2)  One  of  the  capitals  of  Essex 
county,  Massachu»ett!^,  uml  an  important  manu- 
iacturing  city,  on  both  sides  of  ttie  Merrimack 
Biver,  26  miles  N.  of  Boston,  with  which  it  is  con- 
neetod  by  two  railwayiw  The  liver,  which  here 
falla  S8  net  in  ball  a  mile,  fa  ewea  by  two  rail- 
way Mid  two  other  brldgea,  and  by  *  dam  of 
granite,  900  feet  long  and  40  high ;  ajid  canals  on 
eitlii  r  liank  conduct  llie  water  to  the  mills.  The 
mills,  some  of  which  are  amongst  the  largest  in  the 
world,  manufacture  cott<m  and  woollen  (jijods, 
cloth,  and  paper ;  and  engines,  boilers,  machinery, 
clothing,  luits,  vtc.  are  also  produce*!  here.    Pop.  - 

Lawrence,  St.   See  Sx  Lawkence. 

Lawrence.  St,  the  Deacon,  a  mart\T  of  the 
•arly  dmreb,  the  tabjeet  of  an  elalmrate  bymn  by 
Pmaentios.  Aeoording  to  the  legendary  aooonnt,  he 

was  Imrn  at  Ilnesca  in  Spain,  and  IxT.ime  a  tleacon 
of  Konie  in  the  iMtntitioate  of  SixtnsT.  {M  century). 
In  the  persecution  of  X'lilerian,  beiii;,'  -ummoned 
liefore  the  praetor  as  a  Christian,  an<l  Ix'ing  called 
on  to  deliver  up  the  treasun's  of  the  churchriieiHO- 
duoed  the  poor  and  the  sick,  who  were  his  spMial 
ehanm;  and  on  his  persisting  in  his  refusal  to 
•aoweOb  be  was  cnnnemnod  to  be  broiled  on  a 
gridiron.  The  martynlom  is  unquestionably  his- 
torical, it«  prol.alili'  .late  'i.'iS  His  day  is  the  10th 
August.    The  E.scorial  (<|.v. )  is  dedicated  to  him. 

lAwrence«  Gborge  Alprbo,  novelist,  was 
bora  in  1827.  and  from  Rugby  pamed  to  Balliol 
Odlege,  Oxfwd,  where  be  gradaated  with  a  aeoond 

in  eliuwics  in  i8li&  He  was  callc<l  four  years  later 
to  the  bar,  was  also  a  militia  otiicer,  and  died  in 
Septoiiiltor  1m76.  Of  his  nine  or  ten  '  Ouitiae.sque ' 
novels  the  best  known  is  Gutj  Livitigstont  ( 1857). 

LftWreUCe.  Lord.  John  Laird-Mair  Lawrence 
wae  one  of  twelve  cbiMren  of  Lieut -col.  Alexander 
Lawrenee,  an  Irish  Proteetant,  who  served  in  the 
Mysore  caiiip:ii;,'ii,  .ind  at  the  stonningof  Seiinj,'a- 

rataiii.  Iloin  at  Ki<  liinond,  Yorkshire,  24th  Man  h 
Sll,  he  obtained  in  ls_'7  a  presentation  to  Hailoy- 
bur)'  College,  where  he  carritNl  otl"  the  chief  prizes. 
His  first  years  in  the  Indian  civil  service  wete  spent 
in  Delhi  and  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  annexation 
of  tbo  Punjab  Lawrenee  waa  appointed  eonrniis. 
doner,  and  afterwards  lieutenant-governor.  His 
administration  of  this  once  anarchic  province  nia<le 
him  deservedly  uopular  with  Eurojieans  and  natives 
alike.  Ho  nsc<i  every  edort  to  curb  the  oppres-xiim 
of  the  people  by  their  chiefs,  devise<l  a  rational 
nrstem  of  lanJ  tenure,  and  devoted  his  whole 
nme  and  energy  to  the  wodc  of  restoring  penoe  and  I 


prosperity.  It  was  throuj;h  the  influenoo  which  he 
then  acquired  over  the  native  populatitju  that  he 
was  able  to  render  such  effective  ser>'ice  «luring  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Indee<l.  it  is  no  exa^eration  to  nay 
that  he  then  proved  himself  to  be  the  mainstay  of  thie 
British  dominion  in  India.  Theenee  leetleM  Sil^ba 
hail  become  so  attached  to  his  firm  and  ben^eeat 
rule  that  Lawrence  waa  enabled  to  di.-;irin  tli<» 
mutineers  in  the  I'unjali.  to  raise  an  army  of  .'»U,(  «»0 
men,  and  to  capture  the  city  of  Delhi  from  the 
rebels  after  an  eventful  siege  of  three  months.  So 
timely  was  this  succour,  and  so  great  had  been  his 
foiesi|dit|  that  be  wastbemfter  stgried  '  theaaviaiir 
ofbdiB.*  On  bis  return  to  England  lie  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  with  the  grant  of  a  pension  of 
£1000  a  year.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1S58,  and 
a  privy  rimncillor  in  18.">9.  In  1861  I>n\M>'in-e  waa 
nominate<l  one  of  the  knight«of  the  'Star  of  India.' 
In  1883  he  succeeded  ImtA  Elgin  as  (.^ovemor- 

feneral  of  India;  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
ndian  oouncU,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  cranted  him  a  life  peneion  of 
£2000  a  year.  His  five  veanT  ndnrininra^ea  of 
the  Indian  empire  was  marked  by  tlie&inie  NviMlotn. 
foresight,  and  prudence  as  distinguishe«l  his  career 
in  the  Punjab.  His  financial  policy  was  Imu^-.! 
upon  souna  principles ;  he  took  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  many  social  problems  wfiiell 
Indian  statesmen  have  to  confront ;  and  his  foreign 
policy  was  generally  approved  of.  He  did  not 
believe  in  British  interference  in  Asia  beyond  the 
frontier  of  India,  and  was  eitpeciallv  op|Ki<«ed  to 
intriguing  in  Afghanistan.  In  1869  he  was  raised 
Ui  the  Ilouse  of  i*eei-H  as  Ikiron  Lawrence.  Lonl 
Lawrence  was  chairman  of  the  Lon<lon  School-boanl 
from  1870  till  1873.  He  devoted  the  Ust  daws  of 
his  life  in  parliiuiient  ( 1878)  to  an  exposure  of  the 
policy  whaeb  led  up  to  the  diaaslnms  Afghan  war, 
and  which  be  bad  vainlv  striven  to  eonnteraet  in 
his  retirement.  He  died  27th  June  1879.  Sc*  his 
Life  by  Iloswortli  Sniith  i  IMS.'}).  SirUiciiard  Temple 
(1SM»),  and  Sir  < Aitrhison  (  ls<>-2). 

His  elder  brother,  Sir  Henkv  MONTGOMERY 
L.VNVRKNCE,  was  Ixirn  at  Matura,  Ceylon,  28ih 
June  1806.  In  1823  he  joined  the  Bengal  ArtiUety 
near  Calcutta,  where  Havelock  was  stationed  at  the 
same  time.  He  took  part  in  the  first  Burmese  war 
in  1828,  in  the  first  Afghan  war  in  1838,  and  in 
the  Sikh  wars  of  1845  and  184H  :  .m  l  in  1M8  he 
was  made  K.C. B.  In  IHSe,  while  in  cliarsje  of 
the  liajputana  province,  Lawrence  piiMi-lii'<l  tMo 
articles  pointing  out  the  danger  of  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  British  army  of  oocnpation  in  India, 
and  uie  latent  causes  of  mutiny,  which  night  boiat 
forth  at  any  time.  These  wamioBs  were  mors  tfuus 
justified  by  snbseouent  eventa  In  March  1857  be 
was  apiKiinte<l  to  tne  charge  of  affairs  in  Lucknow, 
and  did  all  that  he  could  to  restore  contentment 
there.  Hut  the  mutiny  broke  out  io  May,  and 
Lawrence  saw  that  it  would  inevitably  spread 
throughout  India.  He  made  extensive prepanmone 
at  Luckuow,  and  it  was  owing  to  lus  wundeifel 
foresight  that  it  was  made  Boaoihle  lor  a  mcra 
handml  of  European  soldiers  to  defiend  the  Resideney 
for  alsmt  four  months  .ipiinst  an  army  of  the  rtdtefs 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  Uiwn.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  himself  was  injure*!  by  the  expiosinn  ^A 
a  shell  on  2d  July  1857,  and  died  two  days  after- 
vrarda  from  the  effects  of  the  wound.  His  death 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  little  garrison,  bat  thsy 
held  out  bravely  till  the  end  oiSeptember,  wImb 
relief  came  from  Cawnpore.  In  addition  to  his 
n^jiutation  as  a  staU'snuin  and  soldier.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  is  known  as  a  philanthropist,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  I.awrence  Military  Asylums  in 
the  Punjab,  Itajputano,  and  Madnus.  He  <levote«l 
tlie  most  of  his  income  to  these  and  other  deserving 
iastitotlons.  A  marble  statoe  baa  boon  oioolad  to 
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his  memory  in  St  rHUPH  CathcNlral.  See  lii«  Life 
by  btr  Herbert  £dwarde«  and  UertDAn  Merivalc 
( I87S).  Md  that  hy  M *Leod  Iiumb  ( 18M). 

LawrencOi  Sir  Thomas,  portrait-painter  and 
President  of  the  Royal  Acaiiemv,  won  l»om  at 
Bristol,  an  innkeejyer's  son,  on  4ili  May  17t)9,  and 
at  tlie  early  afje  of  ten  years  beean  to  draw  portmits 
in  crayons  at  Oxforii,  afterwaraa  at  Bath.  At  the 
a^e  of  ei>;hteen  he  entered  tm  a  student  of  tlie  Royal 
Aca4leniy,  having  a  little  while  previously  taken  to 
paintiojMn  oil.  In  1791  be  vm  deotad  Mncute, 
and  fai  I7W  foil  nrnmlMr.  After  ReynoldB*  death  he 
waaappointc*!  limner  to  the  king  in  1792,  and  waa 
knighted  in  1M15;  and  on  Benjamin  WcHt's  death 
in  1820  he  Bucree<led  him  aa  President  of  the  Koyiil 
Academy.  He  died  in  London,  7th  January  IH.TO, 
Lawrence  was  the  favourite  portrait- painter  of  his 
time,  had  an  immense  practice,  and  obtained  higher 
priees  perhaps  than  were  paid  to  any  previous  por- 
tiaii-paintor.  His  talent  wae  ovenated  darinc  his 
lifetime ;  Ids  work,  in  spite  of  the  e!e||attce  and  teste 
that  often  distinuuLsh  it,  wai-ccly  riHCR  alwve  the 
conventional  level.  See  Life  and  Corrcs-jiomifnce 
of  Sir  T.  Latrrence,  Ity  Williams  (1831);  and  Lord 
R.  Gower's  Eomney  and  Laivrence  ( '  Great  Artists ' 
•eriee,  1888). 

Lawrenee*  sir  William,  Bart.»  F.R.S.,  a 
distinguished  surgeon  (178.V1867).  became  in  1815 
one  <H  the  pn>fetwor8  of  Anatoiny  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  lH2y  a  lecturer  on 
Surgerj'  to  St  Bjirtholnmew  a.  He  wrote  important 
vrorKs  on  The  Trmtuient  of  Hrrnia  (l8t)7).  An 
Introduction  to  Comparative  Anatomu  and  Phy$i- 
otogv  (1819).  and  A  Tnatimon  tA»  VtntneU  Jji$- 

LawrenceburSt  a  city  of  Indiana,  on  the 
Ohio,  l^i  miles  IhjIow  Cincinnati.    Pop.  4284. 

Lawson*  Cecil  (1851-82),  landscape-painter, 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1870,  hut  ramainea 
nbdcnre,  many  of  his  pictures  liein^  rejected  tqr the 
Aca^lemy,  till  1H"8,  vihen  ]\U  'Minister's  Garden' 
and  a  '  Pastoral '  at  tlie  Grosvenor  made  him 
famous.  The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  a 
brilliant  socoeea   See  his  Life  by  Gomt  ( 1883). 

LSEWMBte.  BeeHnnfA. 

Lmr-terms.  Tcum. 

LaWTer«  in  the  Unito<l  Kingdom,  is  not  a 
techniou  term  of  law,  but  a  (K>paUr  name  given  to 
those  who  are  either  practitioneis  el  the  law  or 
intimately  connected  with  iU  admiaietration.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  lawyers  are  subdivided 
into  two  main  clas<ies  (see  ATTORNEr,  SOLICITORS, 
Uarri.ster,  Ai)V(k:ate).  In  the  United  States 
an  attorney  atts  as  counsel,  and  vice  tvr*d,  there 
Iwin;;  no  Mmilar  sulxlivision  of  the  nrofeAfiim.  and 
tiie  expediency  of  the  subdivision  nas  often  been 
eaavaMwl  in  tU  Uailad  Kingdom  o(  lata  jwm 

Layanon,  the  son  nf  Leovenath,  called  in  the 
later  text  of  his  noem  Laweman  the  son  of  Leaca, 
was,  as  ho  himwff  tells  us,  a  priest  at  Eriilcy  (now 
Arley ),  on  the  l>anks  of  the  Severn,  near  Bewdley, 
and  appears  to  have  tlnnrished  about  the  close  of  the 
12th  century.  Nothing  more  is  known  concerning 
him.  He  produced  an  amplified  imitation  of  Wace's 
Brmi  tFAnffleterre,  the  value  of  which  is  not  so 
amehHterary  as  linguistic,  although  it  b  the  earliest 
OThtiac  poem  of  conoiderable  length  in  the  English 
tongue  It  was  confe*»e<lly  a  compilation  from 
lU-'ie,  St  Alhin,  and  Anntin,  and  more  i^.irticiilarly 
Wace.  Waoe's  Brut  contains  I.'>,3<.ki,  and  Lava 
mon's  82,280  lines,  the  additions  coni<istin^''  of 
draoatie  speeehee  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  figures 
and  of  aa  extanemi  of  the  Arthnrian  romance 
with  names  of  peiwms  and  pUees  supplied.  The 
author  eeenio  to  have  been  a  simple,  pious,  and 
polriotioyikrt  to  Ida  own  wwda  *lt  eamt  to  liiai 


in  mind  imd  in  Ins  chief  thonght  that  he  would  tell 
the  nol)le  deeds  of  llie  English.'  The  versification 
is  very  arbitrary  an<i  rude,  exhibiting  sometimes 
the  alliteration  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Honietimes  the 
rhyme  of  French  poetry.  The  language  sliows  os 
the  Anglo-Saxon  changing  or  changed  into  Early 
Kngli!>h,  and  a  study  of  its  peculiarities  of  grammar 
and  tdiras<*oIogy  eniildos  us  to  frare  the  process  by 
wlur'i  the  Saxon  of  .Alfn^l  and  the  Chronicle  Itecame 
traii^fnrmed  into  the  En;;lisli  of  Ciiancer  and  Wyclit 
Sir  Frederick  Madden  pointed  out  that  in  the  earlier 
of  tha  two  MSS.  ( 13th  century )  of  LayanionV  Brut, 
tliera  were  less  than  fifty  words  derived  from  the 
Nennans ;  while  in  the  second  (written  about  1250) 
twenty  of  these  are  dropped  and  only  about  forty 
more  added.  There  are  thus  but  ninety  words  of 
French  origin  in  tha  two  tsocts,  tofetlier  move  than 

56,800  lines. 

The  work  wsa  edited,  with  s  literal  tr>n»Ution,  notes, 
and  a  grammatiosl  gloMary,  for  the  Society  of  Antiqnarios 
of  London  by  Sir  Frod.  Madden  ( 3  vol*.  Lond.  1M7).  See 
vol  ilL  ohsp.  6  ( 1888)  of  Morlsy's  Sfiduh  WriUr$. 

hnjutA,  Sir  Austen  Hbnby,  G.C.B.,  English 
traveller  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  Paris,  ^Iarch 
5,  1817,  and  pasaed  his  boyhood  in  Italy.  At  six- 
teen he  was  Hcnt  to  London  t<i  study  law.  In  1839 
he  set  out  on  an  overland  journey  to  Ceyhm.  Trav- 
elling alonL'  the  hanks  of  tlie  Tij,'ris  in  1840,  he  was 
struck  with  the  ruins  at  Nimrud,  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  site  of  Nineveh  (q.v.),  and  felt  an 
irreoistihlo  dssiia  to  examine  tlie  remains.  In  1842 
Botta,  ooasn]  at  Mosul,  conducted  some  axtsmdve 
excavations  at  Khorsabad ;  and  Layard,  returning  to 
the  region,  again  directed  his  attention  to  Nimrud. 
It  was  1843  before  he  could  obtain  the  nHjui.site 
means  and  facilities  for  his  search,  and  he  thm,  with 
the  help  of  some  Aralw,  began  secretly  to  dig  in  the 
mound  supposed  to  contain  the  ruins.  His  excava- 
tions n  ma  rwiimid  la  IStSand  1847,  and  his  energy 
and  penovaiaaee  were  rewarded  by  tha  disoovery  of 
the  gfooad  remains  of  fonr  distiaet  palatial  edifices. 
The  most  remarkable  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
North-west  Palace,  8U]>pof«ed  to  have  lieen  built  by 
Sardanapalus.  The  walls  hoA  l>e<>n  lini-Kl  w  ith  large 
slrtUs  of  gyj^miim  or  alabo-ster,  covered  with 
reliefs  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Many  of  tliei»e 
were  sent  to  England  bv  Layard,  together  witl) 
gigantic  winged  nnman-neaded  bulls  and  lions, 
ami  sa|de<liSMed  deities.  Tbm  wars  plaoed  in  tlm 
BrItisliM  nsenm,  of  whidi  tliey  nave  daee  Temdned 
the  chief  attraction  (see  As.syRIA).  Layard  at 
first  conducted  his  search  at  his  own  exiH'n.«(e  :  he 
«ras  in  184o  liW-mlly  fi---wt<'d  by  Lord  Stratfonl 
de  UedclilTc,  then  British  an)l>H.ssador  in  Constan- 
tinople; and  eventually,  as  the  value  of  these 
speomens  of  the  Assyrian  art  began  to  be  known, 
the  House  of  Commons  Totsd  a  sum  of  £8000, 
wbieb  was  applied  hjr  the  tnwtass  of  the  British 
Mttseam  in  eontittitiBf  the  aseatratieas  wider  Liqr- 
ard's  superintendence.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  published  a  narmtive  of  his  exploration«  under 
the  title  of  Xnn-n/,  ,nitl  iti  I^rnuiDis  ilS4lM,  and 
another  work  eu tilled  Moniinunls  of  .\iiifi  t  /t  { 18a3 ). 
He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  r)f  the  city  of 
London,  received  the  honour  of  D.C.L..  from  tlie 
universitv  of  Oxford,  and  was  Lord  Reetor  of  Aber* 
deen  University  in  1858-M.  In  1858  he  became 
M.P.  for  Aylesbur>'.  and  in  1800  for  Sonthwark ; 
in  1861-60  "lie  was  I  nder  s«-cretar\-  of  Slate  for 
Foreign  AfTain»,  (uid  thereafter  ChieJ  Comndssioner 
of  N\ork'*.  In  IH^iO  he  went  as  British  aml>as- 
sador  to  Spain  ;  and  from  1877  till  Isho  he  was  am- 
Wsador  to  Constantinople.  Hi*  markedly  pbilo* 
Turkish  sympathies  during  and  after  tlie  war 
provoked  comment  at  home.  In  1878  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  1887  he  (inblbhed  bis 
Earljf  Advtmtmrti  m  Pertia,  JUabi/ioHia,  and  Suri- 
mum.  UMJt^^mL 
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Laying,  r  Laykiiinc,  a  nifxle  of  propafr'^tin;; 
trees,  shrulm,  autl  pereauial  lierliaceous  uSauu 
which  is  very  frequently  employetl  l»y  garnenera 
and  nnnerymen.  It  coiuUts  in  oeoding  and  fnat- 
eoiag  n  branch,  ao  (hat  a  portion  of  it  to  imbedded 
in  earth,  there  to  throw  out  roots,  the  extremity 
being  made  to  grow  erect  in  order  to  form  a  new 
plant  The  »oi)!iration  from  the  parent  plant  is 
Tint  efTfKTtwl  till  tliu  liiycr  in  sufBciently  provided 
wii'i  nj  .m.  Any  injury  Mliich  jirrvents  t] f  iiie 
return  of  the  siip  greatly  pr<)inot4«  the  furmatiou  of 
toots,  and  a  notch  is  therefore  usnally  made  in  the 
itnder  aide  of  the  branch,  at  the  place  where  the 
foitnation  of  roota  ie  deaired ;  it  buao  often  a  little 
split  up  from  the  notch ;  and  sometimes  a  rin;;r  of 
l)ark  is  cut  off,  or  a  wire  is  twisted  ronnil  it.  Tho 
litne  whicii  riiusi  ci.iiise  l>efi»re  tlit"  layer  should  l>e 
Heparaled  from  tlu^  parent  phuit  b  very  variovis ;  a 
few  weeks  hein;,'  Hiiflioicnt  for  some,  and  two  ycar^ 
leqaiaite  for  others.  Many  planta  which  cannot 
iMMlOy  be  propagated  by  cuttings  are  mora  eaaily 
and  snccessfiilty  propagated  hy  layers. 

Lay>reader«  in  the  Anglican  Church,  is  a  lay- 
man who  receives  authority  to  rca<l  the  Iflwmn  or  a 
part  of  tho  MTvioek  Tlie  iaeambent  era  jMrmit 
aajr  ooe  to  read  tbe  leanns,  bat  for  authority  to 

read  Mic  moniins  or  evening  prayer  a  lipeiisc  from 
tho  hifhop  of  thf  (lioec^e  i«  required.  The  ahsolu- 
tion,  of  conn*e,  CJiiniN:  reiul  by  a  lay  read i;r,  nor 
any  part  of  tlio  coiiiiiiuniua  ttervics,  but  Ite  may 
receive  permiswion,  especially  in  connection  with 
miaaions,  to  preach,  or  to  read  the  sermons  of 
Otben.  Headers  ( lectortSy  anagnostai )  have  existed 
aa  an  order  in  the  church  from'  at  least  tiie  Sd  cen- 
tury :  in  the  Greek  Chnreh  thcv  conatitnte  the  fir^t, 
in  the  Latin  Church  thn  ipoml  of  the  minor  orders 
that  lead  to  the  priest iiood.  (The  office  was 
anciently  a  favourite  one  with  well-bom  yonths : 
Julian,  afterwards  the  Apo-^tate,  was  in  his 
younger  yean  a  reader  in  the  church  of  Nicomedia. ) 
^lieir  dnty  at  first  was  only  |o  read  (and  perhaps  to 
interpret)  the  lessons ;  afterwaida  they  wera  often 
employed  also  as  biHhops'  secretaries,  and  hod  some 
other  functions  assigned  to  them.  The  appoint- 
ment of  readers  in  the  Anplicnii  Church  received 
the  sanction  of  the  hi^hnpi^  in  1»06;  hut  they  were 
nottobooi'Mw.i'i. 

Laianfft  Post,  a  fino  naittial  harbour,  40  to 
00  feet  deep,  and  Saq.  m.  in  extent,  in  Broughton 
Kay  on  the  east  si  Je  of  Corea.  It  is  390  niilcM  from 
Vladivostok  to  the  north  and  480  from  Port  Uaniil- 
tOB  to  the  south,  and  is  free  from  ice  in  wtelor. 

Lazaretto.  See  Leprosy,  and  Quaravtimb. 

LaaEaristii*  ^  YufCENx  de  Paul. 

Laiarna*  Mokitk  (bom  1834),  Hebrew  nbflo- 

■ophieal  \\  riter,  is  since  1873  profeKHor  nt  T»erfin. 

Laztstan*  a  coast  Htrip  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Black  Sea.  partly  Turkish,  partly  Rnsrian, 

inhabitcti  by  tJie  ron^'b  Lize-?.    See  Gkoroia. 

Lazillite,  or  Azi  itiri:.  a  inin«'ral  long  con- 
founded witli  Lapis  Lazuli  (q  v.),  Imt,  although 
somewhat  similar  in  colour,  very  different  in  com- 
position ;  consisting  chiefly  of  pboephonc  acid  atul 
aliuaiaa,  with  mafpieaia  and  protoxide  of  iron.  It 
ooeoim  imbedded  in  qnartx,  or  in  flasnres  in  clay- 
•late,  in  Styria,  North  Carolina,  Brazil,  &c, 

LazzaronI  (Ital.  laaaro,  'leper;'  probably 
fiom  their  being;  outcaata  or  separate  from  other 
ciiizenaK  until  lately  a  apecial  claiui  of  tbe  in- 
habitants of  Naples.  They  had  no  fixed  habita- 
tions, regular  oeoujiatlon,  or  secure  fiieans  of  fiuh- 
sistence,  but  occiVfJonally  obtaine<l  einjiloynuiit  as 
messengers,  porters,  iKiatmen,  itinerant  \endors  of 

food,  &C.  They  peifornied  an  important  part  in 
nil  tiw  fevolotkna  and  movonenta  in  Napna,  and 


wi  ;i  ,vi)[i^  annually  to  elect  a  chief  (Capo  Lazzaro\, 
who  wa-s  foniially  recognised  by  the  govemmeot. 

Le«  or  Lbh,  the  trailed  capital  of  Ladakh  (o.v.). 
stands  3  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  11,538 
feet  above  the  sea.  Pop.  estimated  at  alMtiit  400a 
Lf  i.s  one  of  the  chief  markets  of  tbe  trade  l>ctw»'<  n 
TiLiet  and  Chinese  Turkestan  on  tiie  one  liand  and 
the  Punjab  on  the  other. 

Lea,  a  tribntary  of  the  Thame*,  riaea  a«nr 

Houghton  Regis  in  Bedfordshire,  flows  wontti  eaut 

throutrh  Hertfordshire,  tlien  wiufh  l»etwf^n  ^Tiddle- 
sex  ami  Essex,  and  joina  ilie  Thames  neiu  Black- 
wall,  after  a  course  of  46  miles. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  metab  which  have  been 
known  from  early  times.  It  ia  mentioned  in  Job, 
xix.  24,  and  articles  made  of  it  hy  tlic  nncieot 
Romans — some  of  them  inscril>e<i  and  datwi--iittch 
as  water  pip<>9,  wat^-r-tiinks,  ^vei^dlt^>,  rings,  and 
small  ornamental  cylinders,  are  still  preserved. 
As  examples  found  in  the  grounds  of  some  of  the  old 
abbeys  and  catfaedrala  abow,  the  Rpnian  method  of 
making  pipes  from  aheet-leod,  which  diflen  frnn 
the  nuMlem  way,  continued  in  use  till  late  in  tho 
inirldle  a<,'e8.  Stuall  lead  weights  of  curious  forma 
Imve  beefi  f  (iin  l  Lrnong  Viking'  remains  dating 
lis  early  iu>  the  luth  centuir.  Ul  lea<i  compounds^ 
litharge  and  red  lead  were  known  to  the  ancients. 

Lead  (sj'mbol  Pb,  atomic  weight  207)  l"»  a  soft 
metal  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  tending  to  gray, 
and  having  also  a  liririit  metallie  loatie  whoi 
newly  cnt  or  melted,  fta  enrfaee  aoon  tamiabea, 
however,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  takiii";  on  a 
thin  film  of  wlmt  is  »up[M>sed  to  be  suboxide,  lint 
tbe  oxidation  increases  so  slowly  that  lead  sulTers 
less  than  most  ordinary  metaN  either  by  exposure 
to  atmoephorie  agencies  or  by  being  placed  in  damp 
soils.  Lead  Ma  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  aaa 
easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  it  makes  a  atreak  upon 
paper.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  11*352  in 
the  ingot  to  11-365  when  rolled  into  sheets,  and 
its  melting  point  is  V.  (334'  C).  It  is  hifjhly 
malleable  and  in  a  lesn  degree  dnetile,  hut  ita 
teiificity  is  small — a  wire  I'^th  of  an  inch  bcin>;  tin- 
able  to  carrj'  a  load  of  20  lb.  Leatl  is  not  a  ''oimI  con- 
ductor of  heat  or  olectridl^.  When  gently  heated 
it  can  be  forced  bjr  pwaanre  throujdi  perforatiooa, 
so  that  pipes  Mid  aoKd  M»ds  for  riflchbnflets,  fte.  an 
in  this  way  manufactured.  )t  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  tliat  pipes,  gutters,  and  ci<5teras  made  of  lead 
are  injurc'l  Vy  h'st  'I'Ih-  two  former  are 

often  twisted  and  rendered  useless  by  the  constant 
flow  of  hot  liauids  through  them.    Neither  snl- 

[>huric  nor  hj-dnichloric  acid  in  the  dilute  state 
ws  any  action  upon  lead. 

The  A^ion  of  Lead  i^wn  Water  is  of  great  im- 
portance, because  the  metal  is  so  much  employed 

for  (lipes  and  cisterns,  and  because  lead  *(alt«  di»- 
soheif  even  in  minute  qnantities  in  drinking-water 
act  a.s  cumulative  {loisons,  and  are  therefore  in- 
jurious when  taken  for  some  lengtb  of  lime  into  the 
syt<teni.  Lead  b  rapidly  noted  upon  by  pure  water 
to  which  air  has  acoon,  am^  aa  tain ;  and  it  ia  dan 
disaolved  to  an  appreciable  extent  vw  the  water  of 
rivr  rs  or  lakes  wim'h  in  practicallv  free  from  lirne- 
In  tlie-se  cjises  the  water  after  pas-sirij,'  through  lead 
pipes  hfis  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  oomhine'l 
action  of  air  (i.e.  of  its  free  oxygen)  and  w&tar 
oxidises  the  lead.  After  a  time  this  hydrated 
oxide  which  dismlves  is  converted  by  atmospheric 
carbonic  acid  into  an  insoluble  ba<<ic  cartionate  of 
lead.  Tbe  oxide  ia  again  formed  and  tho  corrosive 
action  eontinnea  or  may  continue.  IMcarbonate  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  whi<-h  are  cunimon  fnilts  in  potalJa 
waters,  prevent  wat<'r  ac!  inj:  on  lead.  So  do  «»ome 
other  salts  ;  hut  arninonium  nitrate,  on  the  o;!i<t 
hand,  aaaists  tho  solution  of  tlie  lead.  Sir  Robett 
Cbriaoaon  fonnd  that  a  vety  amall  amount  of  poMU 
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extract  in  sohition  prrvenb*  the  af^tinii  of  an  other- 
wise pure  water  ii}m)ii  kiul.  But  in  the  case  of  even 
A  aoft  and  almost  pure  water,  like  that  sup^tliml 
to  Glaagovr  from  Loch  KAtiiiie,  th«  Mtion  is  no 
•low  that  short  service  piposM  iMid  wkm  eon- 
•tanlfar  Msd  are  hMnlMt. 

Mrare  lead  {r  of  rare  oecunwnee,  lunt  it  has  been 
found  very  isimriiigly  in  a  few  places.  The  jiiotal 
is  obtainwl  rliiolly  from  j;ak'na  or  Bulpliide  of  leiwl, 
whicli  fiirtii.s  veins  in  liKFerent  j^t'ologicnl  foriiiatioim. 
There  are  mvenU  oxidea  of  lead,  two  of  whicli, 
planihic  oxida  and  red  oxide,  are  of  importance 
m  the  art«. 

Piimbie  Oxidt  (monoxide  of  lead,  massicot, 
litkMM),  Pba  MaadeoL  fimn  whkh  nd  lead  i^ 
mamdaetared,  b  obtained  in  the  fami  of  a  yellow 

powder  liy  licitin;,'  lead  to  dull  re<lneiw<.  Litharge 
l!*  pHxluced  whi  ii  Icuil  iM  oxidixetl,  nn  in  the  cujyellu- 
tion  furnace,  at  a  lii),'h  tein|>erature  in  a  current  of 
air.  The  melted  litharge  tlowa  from  the  cupel  into 
iron  pota,  and  after  cooling  breaks  up  into  cryatal- 
lioe  aoales  of  a  colour  varying  from  a  pale  to  a 
ndldieh  yellQW.  This  is  called  flake  litharge,  and 
when  ground  it  is  termed  buffer  leviaatad  Utiiiuge. 
Both  massicot  and  litharKe  enter  into  tlie  eoin- 
position  of  Ci'inentR  fr|.v.1.  Litliar^'e  is  used  in 
tJie  faliricatinn  of  oil  variii.-<lii-*  to  increase  their 
power  of  <ir\iii;,',  in  the  preparation  of  leml 
plaster,  and  (or  ula/in^j  earthen  ware.  Jied  Oxide 
^  Lmd  (red  lead  or  mmiuin  ),  I'^Om  b  occasion- 
ally  found  native.  Its  manafactura  la  referred  to 
b««w.  There  in  another  Uad  of  red  lead,  called 
araaga  lead,  containing  more  oxvsen  than  minium. 
Fitmiio  Ftroxide  (biooxide  oi  lead,  puceoxide), 
PbOlk  i*  obtaineil  hy  treating  the  red  oxide  with 
dilnte  nitric  ai-iil.  "f  hi«  oxi<le,  which  is  of  a  lin)wn 
colour,  Lh  uh<^1  nii\i-il  with  suljdiur  iilon^'  with  oilier 
inirredicntM  for  tipping' sou le  kinds  of  matches,  the 
niktare  of  puceoxide  wlAi  ulohnr  beimg  9pon- 
taneoosly  indammable  when  rubbed. 

The  nMiet  important  l«ad  ealta  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Pli$mbic  Carbonate  (carbonate  of  lead,  white 
lead ),  PMX)i :  the  cemssite  of  mineralogists,  and 
now  largely  inined  in  tlie  Unite<l  State?<  lu*  an  ore 
of  lead.  \Vl»ite  lead  i«  manufactured  on  ti  large 
scale  hy  the  process  descrih<Ml  l>elow.  J'luuiotc 
Chloride  (chloride  of  lead),  I'bCL  The  minerals 
matlockite  attd  nnndipite  are  both  oxychlorides  of 
lead.  By  a  preceii  introduoed  by  H.  L.  Pattinson, 
ft  baria  aUoride  of  lead  ii  made  for  ase  as  a  white 
figmaat,  which  is,  however,  not  so  serviceable  as 
oraiaary  white  lead.  Lead  Acetate  (sugar  of 
lead).  Phfr^IIjOj),.  .111,0.  i«  pretmred  bv disnolving 
roassicot  in  dilnte  acetic  lu  iil.  It  can  be  ohtmneu 
ia  transparent  cryxtals  ur  in  scales  hy  evaporating 
IIm  solution.  It  iH  ^(duble  in  1^  part  of  cold  water, 
«m1  in  eight  partit  of  alcohol.  Like  litharge,  it  is 
■lad  in  the  manufacture  of  oil-varnishee,  and  it  is 
aa  important  Mfaetaaoe  ia  madidna..  For  the 
oliromate  of  lead,  which  is  eropkyad  aa  a  yellow 
pigment,  nee  under  Cukomium. 

The  following  ari>  MHiie  of  the  tests  for  lea<l 
cofii{M»und><  in  Miltuion  :  .\n  nddition  of  liydro- 
chloric  arid  produce.*,  unlesn  in  \ery  dilute  solu- 
tion^ a  wliite  precipitate  of  lead  chloride  unaltered 
M  aading  ammonia.  Sulphuretteil  hydrogen  pro- 
doom  a  Uaek  precipitate,  and  this  precipitate 
when  heated  with  strong  nitric  add  is  converted 
iato  insoluble  white  sulphate  of  lead.  Chromate 
of  potAsh  produces  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  has 
the  -aiiK'  ttp|"^iiiance  as  the  precipitate  this  chrom- 
ate with  UarytA,  but  the  chromate  of  lead 
!•<  ^ohitde  in  caustic  {Miti'tnli,  while  chromate  of 
barrta  is  insoluble.  Lead  compounds,  w  hen  mixed 
wita  a  little  carbonate  of  soda^  are  easily  reiluced 
ta  the  metallic  etata  if  haatw  on  cbarooal  in  tha 


it  yoan  only  a 


blowniiie 
Om  mitd  /Mfjiv— Until 


small  quantity  of  lead  was  obtained  from  any  other 
ore  than  Galena  (q.v.).  This  is  a  sulphide  of  lead 
(leaf],  86  6;  sulphur,  I3'4),  and  is  found  exten- 
sively, more  or  leae  pure  or  associated  with  other 
ores,  ia  Clreat  ftitaia,  Germaay,  Spain,  and  other 
Europaan  conntiifla.  Abont  OBa>thiid  of  tha 
British  supply  is  obtained  from  the  Crossfdl  dla> 
trict,  where  tlie  counties  of  CumWrland,  Ihirham, 
and  Northumlx^rland  meet.  A  few  other  Knglish 
counties,  \Vale«,  the  Isli'  of  Man,  and  .'^eciiliind, 
also  yield  lead.  The  total  quantity  oi  ore  now 
annually  raised  in  Great  Rritain  is  about  SO.OOO 
tons,  yielding  nearly  40,000  tons  of  lead— less  than 
wju*  formerly  usual. 

The  United  Stales  is  now  a  lai|a  producer  of 
lead,  tlie  Colorado  nnelting- works  alone,  which 
first  ros»e  into  importance  in  1878,  yielding  or  much 
as  70,000  tons  in  the  year  1H87.  The  works  and 
mines  of  this  state  are  chieHy  at  Leadville,  where 
much  of  the  ore  obtained  is  cenis.-<ite  or  native 
carlionate  of  lead.  The  earlier  discovered  Nevada 
lead-veins  pnnlnce*!  31,000  tons  ol  lead  in  1877| 

but "'i^^^^^j^j^l^^^'^m^' lt^°^^o»t*nn» 

had.  The  totdfiea?pnnodnee  of  the  Unite^l^Mee 

in  1898  wa.s  'J'>2.rHX)  short  tons  (of  2000  lb.). 

Some  of  the  rarer  lend  minerals,  not  already 
tnentiinied.  are  iiiimieNite  or  sulphate  of  Icatl, 
lanarkile,  which  is  a  ba^sic  suluhate.  pyromorjdiite 
or  phospiiato-chloride  of  lead,  and  iMurnouite. 
eonweting  of  the  enlphidee  of  lead,  eopper,  ana 
antiamqr.  All  gaknn  ia  non  or  I«m  aisnttf* 


Gal«>a  when  taken  from  tha  ndne  Ii  broken  up 

into  small  pieces  or  redticcil  to  |Nnrder,  and  the 
impurities,  in  so  far  a.-*  these  can  be  renmvc<l 
mechanically,  separafeil  hv  machines  noticed  nnder 
MetallihoY.  If  the  dressed  galena  is  nearly 
pure,  as  it  often  is,  the  smelting  operation  is  simple. 
A  charge  of  ore  amounting  to  at  least  20  cwt.  ia 
first  partially  roaatod  or  calcined  for  akonl  two 
hours  on  the  bed  of  a  reverbaretoiy  famace,  such 
as  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  reeulte  in  one  portion 


Fig.  1.— Section  of  i\  T?evprVwr»t(>rT  T/  .-nJ  fnm»ce  : 
0,  bekrth  on  which  ort-  ii  ojimu) ;  6,  tl>«  flrcpkaM  or  gist«; 
e,  thp  Hrv  brl<1)^  ;  d,  c)iinin<-y  ;  f,  t,  aOtMsiaoOCSi  X  SffSa* 

Ing  for  mipf'!)  lug  or-;  p,  tap-htile. 

being  converted  into  oxide  and  another  into  sulphate 
of  lead,  while  some  of  tlte  sulphur  goes  to  form 
ralphuroosacid,  which  escapes  as  gas.  There  remain 
on  tha  hearth  of  the  furnace  oxide,  sulphate,  and 
some  unaltered  sulphide  of  lead.  Thcoa,  whan 
the  heat  is  raised  and  the  fnmaee  dooia  closed  to 
practically  stop  tli<'  supply  of  air,  react  upon  each 
other,  fnrndn^  *>til[iluitont*  a'  id  and  metallic  lead. 
Towards  the  end  ni  tli<'  proi  r--  -n-n.-  lime  is  throw  n 
in  to  aid  in  the  manipulHtion  of  the  slag  an<l  unde- 
composed  ore  ;  and  when  a  further  isirtton  of  metal 
ie  extracted  from  these  the  melted  lead  is  run  olT 
into  a  Tessel,  and  the  slag  removed  from  the  far* 
Tlie  cbaiv**  which  take  place  ia  the  later 
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( 1 J   «F*<0  -  F-.S  =  PS,  -  SO- 

la  the  nortlMni  lead  tli^rKt*  of  Great  Bmaia  tW 
calda<!d  ore  w  rwm^rwi  f roa  the  reverberatnnr  fmt- 
aaee  mvI  oaettcrf  vixh  the  aid  <rf  a  blaet  o<  air  oa  a 
■#>p*rat«  ore-bearth  called  tiw  '  Seouk  fana<«. ' 

Ovioz  u>  1^  beinz  to  acMne  extent  Tolasile  at  a 
red  \>0Vki^  wttfi/ifxv^  ooaautr  of  the  metal  «tmki« 
if  aot  pn>Tent«d,  paas  rrrmi  the  «n>«ltin2r-fiiraaeei 
into  the  atroo^phin«  a«  smoke  or  fame,  ajvi  eaaae  a 
loH  of,  •onMtuoex,  10  per  eent.  of  ■^hxt  the  ore 
abo«)d  jriel'l.  Mormrer,  le^  rmoke  destrori 
vcncatvm  for  ■ome  dutaace  anwD<i  the  frxmaees, 
and  herhaise  oa  vhicfa  tue  fame  oDodeQ«et  b  apt 
tojMiMa  animaLi  feedini;  opoQ  it.  At  Hoiyvell  m 
Fhauhire,  Al<toa  Moor  u>  Camberlaad,  aa<i  at  other 
lead-worlu  thi«  smoke  t«  coorered  thratizb  a  ajstcni 
of  flaea  whom  eotnbio«d  length  arooanta  ia  Mme 
ea«es  to  •ereral  miles.  Sometimes  it  b  ooe  rerj  long 
flae  Tb<  fame  cooden.«M  oo  the  »i<le«  of  these  flaea, 
opeaiB(^  being  left  tocoili^rt  it.  Con'iensinfrcham- 
beis  are  ai^o  n<te<l.  in  one  form  of  vhich  tlie  lead 
fnme  is  precipitated  by  Ijeinz  force»l  thronjrh  wtxet. 
These  condensers  are  coDstracte>i  to  sarc  the  expente 
of  long  flaea,  bat  tometimeB  both  are  emplored. 
The  lead  U  of  eoorse  extracted  frotn  the  collected 
fame.  In  the  Marz  Moantaioa,  and  in  some  other 
lead-mininz  and  smelting  districts  lead  is  extracted 
from  complex  ores— that  is  to  say,  froni  argeotif- 
eroas  g^l^na  asaociated  with  comparatirely  small 
qaantitiei  of  the  mlphideA  of  copper,  iron,  one, 
and  antimony,  togetner  with  a  gugne  of  quarts 
(silica),  alamina,  ^loip&r,  heavy -spar,  and  brova- 
•par.  Fnr  aoeh  ores  what  is  callra  the  precipita- 
tion 6y  iroa  or  the  iron-redmrtt'yn  process  is,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  more  soitabie  than  the  air- 
redaction  proceae  described  above.  A  certain 
proportion  of  iron  is  added  to  the  charge  of  ore 
in  a  blast-furnace,  with  charcoal  or  coke  for  fnel, 
because  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  completely  reduced 
when  heated  with  metallic  iron,  since  tKis  metal 


Fig.  2.  —Vertical  Section  of  the  Pilz  liUtt-foraaoe  for 
melting  Lead: 

a,  hearth  ;  ft,  tajr*re«,  by  which  slr-blait  enten;  e,  water- 
jacket  ;  d,  Up-hole ;  «,  cover ;  /,  flue. 

)iM  a  ^ater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  lead.  The 
reducHon  of  the^  complex  ore«  is,  however,  rather  a 
combinatif>n  of  processes  than  a  ••iriirle  one.  Be«iiie* 
lead  and  silver,  cop|>cr  and  sonictimee  other  metals 
are  obtained  aa  accessor}*  producta. 


At  aa  exaap  ie  of  a  water  ;a<irketfld  UaaC-faraaea 
for  lead  «e- tix:^  we  ;nve  ia  5^.  2  a  wtkal  seet<f 
of  the  eap>>»a-KLaped  ooe  eaij<fd  the  Pilz  faiaaisi 
BOW  IB  ate  ai  Fretberz-  aad  which  haa  alaa  hma 
fciopted  ta  the  United  >tatca.  It  haa  cigte  taj^res, 
aad' varies  ia  sixe  fr^  4  feet  ia  iateraal  diaactcr. 
aad  14  feet  hi^  from  the  kearti^  c-Lasea.  ^  to  SD 
feet  ia  het^u  with  a  proportwaal  width  aovaa. 
Ia  the  Called  Stasea.  kowerer,  the  Raehecte  or 
tcetaa^lar  form  of  Uaft-foiaaee  seeaa  to  be  pre- 
ferred, beeaaw  its  eapacitr  eaa  be  iaereaaed 
leagtheaing  it  oa  plan  witdoat  abo  iiN  ifasi^g  the 
height,  aa  moM  he  docte  if  a  eirenlar  fnraai  i'  b 
made  targer  ia  diameter.  The  prtsaan  of  tha  kla^: 
ia  these  foraaees  b  from  §  to  1  Ih.  per  sqaare  iach. 
The  ore  smelted  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  is,  as 
alrmdy  stated.  largely  cermite  or  f  artwalc  mi 
lead,  and  thb  b  eacily  redoced  in  a  hiasi  faiaara 
by  coke  or  chareoaL 
'  DiMlrerittmy.  — Lead  asaaDr  ""t**!**  aati- 
nwoy,  tin,  zinc,  and  other  metals  as  impurities. 
These  are  separatM  by  fusing  tite  metal  in  »halk>w 
pans,  when  the  foreum  metals  form  oxides,  aad  as 
Each  are  skimmed  od.  Lead  reduced  from  gakaa 
always  roataias  a  little  silver,  of  which  8  or  10 
oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead  b  a  very  common  pro- 
portioo.  although  it  often  exists  in  much  larger 
qnaatitr,  and  as  little  as  S  ox.  to  the  too  can  bow 


Tif.  3l— Desilveriaiiic  Po* : 
«,  pot ;  h,  flivpisce;  e,  main  Boa. 


be  profitably  extracted.  The  desilverizing  pmeeaa 
patented  by  H.  L.  Pattinson  of  Newcastle-oij- 
iS'ne  in  1833  b  still  much  used.  A  series  of  ca.«t- 
iron  pot«  a1>(>ut  8  feet  in  diameter  (see  fig.  3) 
b  used  in  the  process.  The  argentiferous  lead  from 
the  Hmelting  furnace  b  melted  in  one  of  these  aD«i 
allowed  to  co<il  slowly,  and  at  the  aame  time  it  m 
briskly  stirred.  A  portion  of  the  lead  b  thus  made 
to  separate  in  small  cntstals,  which,  as  pure  lead 
solidinea  at  a  higher  temperature  than  when  it  is 
alloyed  with  silver,  leaves  the  fluid  portion  richer 
in  silver.  Suppose  tliat  the  lead  to  begin  with 
contains  10  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  ;  then  if  two- 
tliirds  of  the  charge  of  this  pot,  which  b  usuallr 
the  centre  one  of  >everal,  b  transferred  as  crj'staU 
to  another  pot  it  will  contain  only  about  5  oz. 
of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  one-third  remaining  in 
the  liquid  state  will  contain  20  oz.  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  With  lx>th  portions  thb  process  b  repeated 
several  times,  the  one  Itecomiiig  poorer,  and  the 
other  richer  in  silver  after  eacii  crystallisation. 
When  the  lead  in  enriche<l  to  the  extent  of  from 
250  to  300  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  the  concentration 
b  usually  «tonpe<l.  although  it  is  sometimes  carrit>«l 
a  good  lieal  further.  The  silver  b  then  obtained 
from  this  rich  lead  by  melting  it  on  a  flat  bone  ash 
cupel,  placed  in  a  reverlieratorj-  furnace,  and  ex- 
posing It  to  a  current  of  air  which  reduces  the  lead 
to  the  oxide,  or  litharge  of  commerce,  leaving  the 
silver  on  the  cupel.  F'ully  320.000  oz.  of  silver  are 
I  in  this  way  annually  separated  from  British  lead, 
I  the  latter'  at  the  same  time  being  improved  io 
I  quality. 
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Tlie  Ko/an  process  f'lr  dcf il vorL''in>;  lend  is  tlie 
■ame  in  pi  iiiciule  as  i'attiiiHiin  h,  except  tlint  stCHU) 
in  iwed  insteou  of  manual  labuur,  the  result  beiii<; 
that  there  is  a  oomridenble  saving  in  the  ccmt. 

Another  nwthod  of  dorilverising  lead,  known  as 
Parkas'  proeeas,  waa  patentad  in  185a  By  tbia 
method  the  silver  is  separated  hv  addlnff  to  tlie 
melt'-ii  lea-!  from  1  to  2  jht  cent,  of  zinc,  wnicli  hiia 
a  priattT  atlinity  for  silver  than  lead.  The  zinc 
cai  I  viiig  the  silver  with  it  forms,  on  coolin;;,  cnist« 
un  tlie  mirface.  Front  tiiese  crui»t«  the  zinc  is  after- 
wan»«  distilled,  leaving  silver  mixe<l  with  soine 
lead  as  a  residue.  A  modifioation  of  Parke<i' 
method  was  patented  in  Vnam  hy  Condari^  in 
ISCflL  He  usee  soperbeated  steam  for  the  aepara< 
tion  of  the  rino  from  the  emst  or  senm,  and  for 
jiettinfr  rill  of  any  foreign  inetols  remaining  in  the 
desilveriHt'll  lea«l.  It  ij<  niiiil  that  a  very  pure  com- 
mercial lead  is  obtainetl  l)y  ('oinlnrie's  process. 

Knilcd  out  into  f«heetH,  leail  is  largely  used  for 
roofing  honaes  and  for  water-cLsterns ;  and  water- 
pipes  are  now  made  from  it  without  soldering,  as 
already  stated.  It  b  also  of  great  service  in  the 
construction  of  large  eharobera  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Its  value  for  the  mannfacture  of 
shot  is  well  known.  Alloyed  with  aiitimonv,  Ac, 
it  is  lar^'fly  consntiiefl  for  tyjw-iiH'tJil,  and  with  tin 
for  siililcr.  Miicli  Icul  is  ;iiso  reiiuinil  for  the 
manufacture  of  pewter,  Uritanuia  metal,  &e.  See 
Alloy. 

Whits  Lead  or  CarbmaU  of  Lead  is  a  substance 
very  extensively  need  as  a  white  pigment,  as  a 
eement,  and  for  pottenr  glases.  White  lead  is  still 
largely  made  by  the  ola  Dutch  prrxjew.  Metallic 

leaii  is  ca^-t  into  the  fomi  of  stars,  ^ratint'«,  or  tliin 
jM-'rforati'ii  -^lalM  in  such  a  way  tv*  to  faeilitnte  ils 
conversion  into  the  rartionatf.  These  pieces  of 
lead  placed  in  earthenware  vessels,  like  dower-pots, 
oontaining  a  little  weak  acetic  acid,  are  built  up 
fn  Usn  ID  the  fbnu  of  a  stack,  and  snrnranded 
with  spent  taa  or  hone^ung.  The  heat  pven  ont 
from  the  dung  volatilises  the  acid,  which  along 
with  the  air  changes  the  snrfaoe  of  the  lead  into 
till'  liasic  art-tat"',  arnl  tlii>  In,  in  turn.  converte<l 
into  tlie  rarlMmate  I'V  the  cailHjnic  arid  given  off 
from  the  hotl>e<l.  \fetHllic-  lead  re<|niri  s  from  four 
to  eight  weeks  for  eonvernion  into  white  lead,  dur- 
ing which  a  repetitiott  of  tliesc  reactions  goes  on. 
In  1880  a  eonpanj  was  (brmed  in  London  to  work 
R  Maelvor's  ptoeess,  wbidi  ooBsists  in  acting  upon 
oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  by  a  Milution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  then  preei]>itating  carlionate  of  lead 
from  the  -iitntiun  liy  injcfrin^-  earl>onic  acid.  Hy 
this  pnjce««s  white  lead  is  \ery  <iuickly  made.  The 
acetate  of  ammonia  is  recovered  and  used  again. 

Miniumt  Bed  Leadf  or  Hed  Oxide  of  Lead,  is 
moeh  aoaonned  ia  tba  mMnfaeture  of  flint-glass, 
aa  a  eoMent,  aad  aa  •  pj^pneatu  For  glasa>making 
It  reqnlres  to  be  made  of  very  pore  lead,  as  a 
slight  trare  of  popjier  would  impart  a  colour  to  the 
glasM.  .Miniiun  is  prejinieil  l»y  heating  mmsintt 
or  nionoxi«ie  of  lead  to  a  tem|)erature  of  WW  F. 
in  iron  trays,  in  an  oven,  carefully  avoiding  fusion. 
More  oxygen  is  thus  graiiuallv  altsorlied ;  and  a 
brigfat-reil  oompoond  is  formed  which  ia  the  red 
lead  of  eommeroa.  Orange  lead,  made  f^mn  white 
lead  instsad  of  from  mamioot,  is  a  very  para  kind 
of  red  lead. 

Yeilo\r  A'fu/.  — This  name  is  sometime-*  given  hy 
manufacturt-rs  t^i  a  mixture  of  the  o\i<le.H  of  li-ad 
an'l  aiitltnoiiy ,  wliieli  is  to  smne  e\i>-nt  ii-'il  to 
give  a  yellow  cohmr  to  eartlienwaie  aini  a^,  a 
pigment!— The  so  called  Black  Lead  (q.v.),  of 
whieh  pencils,  &c  are  made,  contains  no  lead. 

Lkad-poisoxino,  or  Plumbom.— Hinnte  doses 
of  lead  intrfMluce«l  into  the  system  for  some  time 
bring  on  p<>>cuUar  and  distinctive  symptoms.  In  the 
Utb  century,  belora  its  eaasa  was  aseertainad,  tba 
88& 


(liseiine  waa  Well  known  in  Poitou  (iu-nre  call'-d 
'  colica  pietonnm ' ),  in  Devonshire,  and  iu  tlie  West 
Indies.  It  was  provc<l  hy  Sir  George  Baker  in  1767 
tiiat  it  was  due  in  each  case  to  the  presence  of  lead 
in  the  pre\'alflnt  alcoholic  drink  of  iJiese  regions— 
wiML  cider,  nam  respectively,  owing  to  its  intra* 
dnetion  dnring  the  process  of  manufacture.  It  is 
occasionally  met  w  itii  in  conscqu"  tire  of  the  action 
of  water,  ;,;eneiall\  very  s<ift  water,  on  the  lead 
pipes  tlirougii  M  liu  ii  it  iianx-n  |<t  the  consumers. 
lJut  it  most  often  attacks  persons  wh<i«e  occupa- 
tion hiings  them  much  into  contact  with  lead  com- 
pounds, such  a'*  makers  of  white  lead,  workers  in 
the  ghuc  ot  potteries.,  painten,  and  plam hers.  The 
intestinal  canal  and  tbe  nervow  ajitonaroafiacfead  i 
goat  atso  ooonn.  See  W.  I>.  Prandeigasi^s  mono- 
graph on  lead  i>oi»oning  ( 1898). 

( 1 )  Lea<l  or  painter's  colic  is  much  the  most 
common  form  of  the  liisease.  It  consists  in  mom 
or  less  severe  attaclws  of  pain  in  the  alHiomen  (see 
Colic),  not  diflfering  much  exce}>t  in  their  per- 
sistency and  frequent  recurrence  from  pains  Otnor* 
wise  nroduce<l,  attended  h^y  obstinate  cainBti|iatimi 
and  frequently  by  vomiting.  The^  may  do  so 
slight  for  some  time  that  they  do  not  interfere  vrith 
the  sufferer's  continuing  liis  work.  I,ea<l  colic  is 
rarely  fatal ;  but  may  Ik;  so  if  liie  cause  of  the 
affection  is  not  recognised. 

(2)  The  commonest  affection  of  the  nervous 
system  is  paralysis  of  some  of  the  voluntaiy 
musclea ;  nsaallv  those  first  and  most  afTeeted  are 
the  extensor  ana  supinator  moselee  of  the  forearm, 
and  the  muscles  oi^  the  hall  of  the  thumb ;  and 
from  the  characteristic  defonnity  thus  arising  the 
ccmdition  is  termed  tcrUt-dm/i.  <  )tlier  muscles  may 
l>e  first  or  alone  affected  ;  but  in  almost  all  cases 
the  muscles  of  the  upt)er  limlis  are  those  where  the 
disease  manifests  itself.  It  is  not  certain  wiiethcr 
the  ncrve-tranka  or  tbe  centres  in  the  siiinal  conl 
are  the  ptunaiy  seat  of  morldd  change.  Atrophy 
of  the  orain-sabstonee,  or  of  tbe  optie  nerves, 
epileptic  attacks,  and  coma  occasionally  occur  as 
results  of  lead-jwnsoning.  All  the  nervous  dis- 
onlcrs  are  geiH  rally  pi<'<  eded  by  leail  colic. 

(3)  The  ass.H-iatioii  of  gout  with  lead-iMnsoning 
is  freqnent ;  and  the  former  is  certainly  sometimes 
produced  by  the  latter.  But  it  is  probable  that 
gouty  subjects  are  specially  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  lead.  Cirrhosis  of  tha'kidnaya  (see  KiDHBYS, 
page  485)  ocean  in  some  eases  t  bvl  wbethor  it  to 
ever  a  primar>'  effect  of  lead-poisoning,  and  not 
due  to  induced  gout,  is  not  quite  cctain. 

l!f--i(lis  the  more  obvious  cHi-its  of  the  poison 
alK)ve  dta*cribe<l,  there  are  olheis  of  great  iiinstrt- 
ance,  as  they  aid  in  the  discoverj*  of  f  lie  cause  <it  the 
dise^ise.  The  nuwt  distinctive  is  the  formation  of 
a  dark  line  along  the  ed^es  of  the  gums  clone  to  tlie 
teeth,  due  to  precipitation  of  lead  ia  the  form  of 
sulnhide  ia  the  timaeB.  The  general  health  nsaally 
suffers,  the  eomplesi«i  to  mDow  and  the  ikia  dry 
and  harsh. 

/',,  ,  ,  „^o;l. —The  most  Important  jMiint  to  be 
attended  to  that  thiiee  exposed  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease  should  pay  scrupulous  attention  to 
cleanline^ :  should  never  eat  in  their  workrooms, 
or  without  washing  their  bands ;  and  where  doat 
containing  lead  to  present  shoaM  wear  rmpimton 
daring  their  work.  Lerooaade  or  some  other  drink 
slightly  acidulate<l  with  sulphuric  acid  should  1>e 
U'-ed  a-*  a  Un  erage,  for  it  forms  the  insoluble  and 
iii'  ii  -nlpliute  of  Ifiiil  \\ith  any  otln-r  lead  c<im- 
iMiund  wliu  li  has  obtained  access  t«»  the  stomach. 
\\  ht-re  the  water  su|>ply  is  at  fault  lead  pipes  must 
!>«>  disconled,  or  means  must  be  taken  to  render  ' 
the  water  liard  before  it  is  admitted  to  the  pifim, 

Tre(ttment.~\\'Uen  lead  is  prsMBt  in  the  sgrilem 
and  causing  any  of  the  symptoma  above  daienbed. 
ita removalcan'be effecteil by  the admiaiatmtion ol 
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iodiile  of  potA>«i*ium  (sec  IODINE).  Sulplmretted 
baths,  formerly  recoiimientleil,  are  of  douhtfiil 
uH&cnw.  Lead'OoUo  raauireH  tlie  free  administni- 
tioB  M  eutor-cil  or  otner  purgatives;  and  lead- 
{laralysin  is  often  lienefited  t>y  stimnlatioii  of  ihe 
affected  mn8cle»  by  electricity. 

Lead*  on  shiplMiard.    See  Soi  ndin'O. 

liTrthilllh  a  village  of  Lanarkshire,  the  hiche«<t 
in  Sootuiiid,  being  aboat  1300  feet  above  Bea  level, 
on  Glenjronner  Water,  45  miles  SSW.  of  Edinburgh. 
Allan  Kamsav  was  a  native.  Lead  has  lieen  mined 
here  fur  at  len-st  six  Immirr-il  vcju-^,  tlic  aurinal 
ontput  ranj^inj,'  iH-tueeii  7(>0  ami  IHOO  tons  of  lead. 
Pop.  102:^    See  Irving's  Lanarkshire  (IWi). 

w.Mm^kmat  QnestioD  is  a  technical  ex]Nr«Mion 
in  law  to  denote  a  qnestion  so  pnt  to  a  witnem 
a«  to  siiffgeet  the  answer  that  is  desired  or  expected. 
Thus,  if  a  witness  Is  asked  :  •  Was  he  dressed  in  a 
black  ro.it  ?'  it  i.H  mh|>jhiso<I  the  witiipxR  will  answer, 
*  Ves ; '  whereas  the  proper  way  uf  putting  the  ques- 
tion is:  •HowwaahednaMdt'or,  *Wbab  kind  of 
coat  ? '  && 

LeadTille«  a  niininff-towii  of  Oolorado,  capital 
of  Lake  county,  stands  in  a  volley  10,200  feet 
ainve  the  aea,  70  miles  (151  hy  rail)  SW.  of 
Denver.  ItH  mines  pnxluce  eolil,  silver,  and  ]ea<i 
(see  page  544).  The  town,  wTiicli  wan  iniDi  iMiraled 
in  I87ti,  contains  numeroii.H  >stnelting-fumaces  and 
•tamp^mUla   Fop.  (IttbO)  14,880 ;  (lOUOj  10.384. 

Leaf*  Leaves  are  biteral  oreaaa  dvreilo|ied  from 
the  stern  or  .Xxis  (q.v. )  of  the  plant  below  its  grow- 
ing  point.  They  never  lioar  llowers,  and  after  reach- 
ing their  full  development  tliey  retain  tlieir  form 
and  size  unchanged  until  death,  after  which  tlieyare 
removed  from  the  stem  either  Uy  unviual  decay 
(most  monoootvledons)  or  by  breaking  oil'  at  a 
diatiiiek  articulation  (meet  'dicotyledons).  They 
BorRially  ooMisi  of  two  main  parts,  a  atalk  or 
pttioU,  and  a  blado  or  lamina^  the  latter  being 
ntnalljr  flattenrnl  and  expanded.  Tliey  may  al-^o 
lateral  appendages  or  stiiiulct  at  tlic 
l»a-e  of  the  jietiiile.  PiiV!«i<jiii^'it'nlly  considered, 
they  are  of  the  highest  importance,  as  can  liest 
be  unilerstood  after  examination  of  their  minute 
anatomy.  The  petiole  resembles  a  stem  in  strnc- 
tnto;  tne  blada,  however,  is  distingubhed  by  the 
great  development  of  oellnlar  tissae,  tbroogb  which 
the  fibro-vftBcnIar  bandies  pnrsne  a  course  nsnally 
siniilftr  tn  that  whicii  they  possess  in  the  stem, 
tlnis  exiiitjitinK  the  jiarallel  and  reticulated  %'ena- 
tion  so  cliaraeteiistifi  of  .Moiioootyletlons  (q.v.) 
and  Dicotyledons  (q.v.)   respectively.  Taking 


Uf.  1.— Trsatvetas  lOameopfe  Ssellea  of  a  Leaf; 

i^appartpMermlc  lA)rer  with  ciitic1«:  b,  psliasdsnsmiehyiM; 
a  SPOOfir  pBrenctiyina ;  d,  lower  epldermle  UyerwustouistS ; 
a  niii>>v«icaUr  bundle. 

oomoMm  oxamples  of  such  leaves,  it  is  easy  to 
make  out  all  the  principal  tis«nes  (see  Bark); 

(1)  thn-,  by  toariiij:  the  leaf  obbqiicly,  we  can  re 
move  shreila  of  dry,  oulourleas,  transparent  cpi- 


dermitt  which  expoiu>B  t)ie  subjacent  (2)  cellalar 
ground  tiNno  or  imrencbvma,  which  is  dark  greea 
on  the  upper,  and  paler  because  of  looser  foxtnio 
on  the  lower  side,  while  (8)  the  fibro-vaaoDlar 

bundles  can  readily  be  prepared  aa  a  skeleton  by 
scraping,  or  better  by  maceration.  A  thin  trnns- 
verse  notion  ]ilare<l  under  the  microsco|>e  shows, 
proce«'<lin>,'  from  alnive  <h>wnward«,  (1)  the  upper 
epidernii.s,  a  continnous  lii\  er  of  empty  cells,  with 
walls  often  consiilerablv  tbickened,  e>(|tecially  on 
the  upper  surface,  to  form  tlie  so^alled  cuticle; 
(2)  tlie  parencbyma.  wbicb  contains  tbe  fibto- 
vascnlar  bundles,  and  wbieb  is  readily  distingnish- 
able  into  two  chief  layers.  Alwve  is  tbe  w»  cnlleil 
•paliwwlc  parenrhynia,'  in  wbieb  tbe  cell*  are  ebtn 
gnteil  verticallv  and  placfil  (  lu.-e  tii;;e(lier  like  tlie 
I  |H)^ts  of  a  paliKiule,  and  Ik-Ioxs  thi.s  lies  the  loose 
I  paienelivnia  of  tlie  middle  and  lower  surface  of 
'  the  leaf,  in  which  the^  cells  arc  polyhedral  and 
liMtselv  arranged,  leaving  irre(^lar  air-passsges. 
Finally  we  have  tbe  fewer  epidermis,  in  whieh 
numerous  openings,  tlie  AoMota  (q.v.),  place  tho 
spaces  in  the  parenchyma  ia  COBtiliai^  with  tlM 
external  atniohidiere. 

The  ewentiai  fuiirtion  of  leaves  re.sides  in  tbeir 
chlorophyll-eoiitAinin^  pareneliynia.  in  wliicli,  in 
presence  of  light,  carbonic  acid  ( CO^)  i»  decompo»ed 
with  evolution  of  oxygen  into  the  atn)o><phere  and 
foniiation  of  atarcfi  (see  Chlouoi'UYLL,  Vbob- 
TABLK  Physiouwy  \.  Tbia  prooess  kas,  of  eoone, 
Botbing  to  do  with  the  function  of  Rafdrntitm 
(q.v. )  oxidation  of  j)rotojda*«ni  witli  f<irinati<in  of 
rarltonic  acid  which  is  going  on  conhtantiv  during 
'  life  in  all  tbe  tissue.M  of  plants  as  well  a«  of 
animals  ;  it  is  a  coniiwnsHtory  process  whereby  the 
careen  plant  is  enable<l  to  repair  its  respiratory 
losses  of  matter  and  eneigy,  and  provide  for  its 
continued  growth  by  the  taxig  of  BOW  matter  from 
tlio  atmospbere  and  new  energy  from  tbe  saa. 
The  newly -formed  starch  is  first  distineuishaUe 
in  the  form  of  prnimle^',  which  are  visible  in  the 
substance  of  tbe  chloroiilivll  j^rains,  is  then  digested 
into  a  holuhle  IxMly,  proimljly  j^hicose,  and  carried  off 
by  the  (l«>M>ending  Sap  (q.v.),  to  lie  either  directly 
assimilated  to  form  new  protonlasm,  or  to  be  reeoa* 
verted  into  stareb  and  stored  for  future  use. 

Tbe  functions  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  are  shared 
to  some  extent  by  petiole,  bv  tbe  green  ed« 
lular  envelope  of  tbe  stem  and  branches  (which 
thus  not  unrreqnently  come  to  repla<^  tbe  leaves 
alto{^etber,  jrood  resj)ective  instances  lieinc  fur- 
nished by  cactn''<'s  and  acacias),  ami  often  ov  the 
calyx  and  ovaries ;  in  short,  every  part  o\  tbe 
^ant  exiHwed  to  light  tends  to  nttli»«  it  by  pro- 
ducing cliloropbyll,  ezeapting  only  those  parts  of 
the  flower  where^  tai  ewmat  phnse|.  more  eoa* 
spicuons  colouring  mattom  are  nqdmd  for  tbo 
attraction  of  insects. 

The  forms  of  leaves  are  greatly  varied,  ofren 
obviously  in  a«lR|itAtion  to  the  habit  <if  the  plant, 
large  and  free  growin^  plants  which  obtain  nn- 
ohstnicted  light  most  frequently  Waring  simple 
or  slightly  lobed  leaves,  \\  bile  the  »'nialler  vegeta- 
tion generally  produces  leaves  either  long,  simple, 
and  narrow  (ag.  grasses),  or  highly  com poand,  with 
small  leaflets  (c.l'.  ferns),  so  as  to  seize  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  l)roken  sunbeams  which  have  not 
been  intercepted  by  tbe  loftier  plants,  vhile  ciisting 
as  little  shadow  as  possible  upon  each  other. 
A^'ain,  the  loaves  of  aquatic  plants,  if  floating',  are 
simple  an«l  lar^'elv  expanded,  so  as  to  maintain 
their  position  aii4  obtain  the  maximum  of  light 
(•.g.  water>lily  and  pond-weed),  but  if  sabmetged 
are  usually  disseetedTiBto  ftHform  segmenm  (waMf^ 
primrose),  so  as  to  allow  tbe  water  to  flow  an- 
olistructed,  and  thus  constantly  renew  the  supplies 
of  earb<mic  acid.  Again,  where  in  one  and  the 
.  same  plant  the  leaves  on  the  lower  and  upper 
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pOrtiOB  of  the  mIb  nrc  in  dilTi-rcnt  (  irrniiistanccfi, 
their  form  is  aluo  varied,  and  we  have  ttie  hctero- 
uhyUoui  condition,  which  can  be  Men  in  many 
hnd-inlABta,  but  perbApe  moat  conveniently  in  the 
water^baMeroap  {Bamaitnd«$  aauatili*),  which 
poaseffies  Imth  tlontin^  leaves  wliicb  are  siinple, 
and  submer^'ed  leave-*  which  are  hifjhly  diwwcte*!. 
So,  too,  jiliiiiiH  which  ^Tow  in  dry  ami  --iuiily  A\\u\- 
tiona,  anil  ohtain  scanty  pupplies  of  \\  Ht<  r,  <'iilif>r  | 
owing  to  ilrnu|;ht  or  Ui  Um^  \w\  \m\n  noil,  very  fn'- 
qQenUy  store  their  water  in  their  leavo)<,  which 
llias  become  sncculent,  and  preserve  it  from  the 
evMNNmlive  aetioo  of  (be  nan  by  (be  aid  of  a 
(bieKeaed  «|dtiemiia  eontaioing  vmuoally  few 
Btomata. 

Apiin,  leavcH  may  Rrf]iiire  entirely  new  fnnctions, 
nil'!  have  tln  ir  form  altcriMl  in  eorrc-tjxindencc  witli 
these.  Wliere  the  jilant  in  a  fliniU'r  the  wlmle  or 
part  of  the  leaf  may  l>«  nimlified  into  a  temliil ; 
where  it  is  insectivorons  it  mav  lie  convertt'il  into 
•  iy*trap  (nee  Insectivoroi  .s  I'lanTB);  or,  an  in 
the  vny  iiikbly  epecialteed  Kepeo(liea»  wa  may  have 
Hm  bne  of  the  leaf  of  ontlnanr  form  and  fnnetinn, 
the  middle  twinin;,'  as  a  temml,  and  the  tip  hol- 
lowed and  enlarged  into  a  com|ilicul«d  pitcher. 


Fig.  2. 

A,  B,  form*  of  Wtm— (i,  cimilir:  h,  <>lllptlral;  c,  <iv»l; 
<i,  liiK-ar;  t,  ii|i*thul>t<> ;  /,  i  n.i'-  ;  g,  '>M..ii„' ;  h,  miifunii; 
<.  b*«tAt«  ;  It,  M^ltUle ;  {,  iMiiriiMl  urate  ;  l•^  i>v»t«-lanoroUt«. 

C,  LiM/-tip»-  a.  Brut*:  6,  obtoM;  e,  ntuM;  •eamli»t«. 

D.  Lmf-imnlM— «,  rittira :  /.  wnrnt* ;  q»  d«Dtat« :  k,  erenate ; 
i,  aadatole:  t,  lutalat*;  (, <Uvid«d. 

Where  pr^itwtion  i«  reouired,  new  m<Hlif)cations 
preeent  theniwlvee;  it  herbivorous  nianiinalH 
tbreatw  (he  ezlateiioe  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  or 
iMf'tipa  may  become  converted  bodiJy  ioto  thorns, 
or  eoverad  with  epidermic  prieklea.  tttter  or  acrid 
•ecretions,  too,  mav  develop,  or  stilling  hairs 
produced  ;  while,  if  antu  are  to  be  guarded  H^ain^t, 
a  hairy  or  j;lan(liilnr  ei>iilermin  is  the  snri>t  jud 
t«*ction.  Such  at  lea-st  are  the  intfriiretulions 
coMiinonlv  current  (see  Darwinian  Thkouy). 

bach  pbyetolo),;ieal  conmideratitm!*  Win>;  >;ra)<i»eii, 
OOmpoiMivdy  little  strews  need  lie  laid  (fMive  for 
poypoMi  of  ipecifio  deacriptko )  upon  (he  eUborate 
nowwiclilwe  of  leaf  ferns  with  which  botanical 
tm*hooltt  are  apt  to  he  overhnnlened. 

TTie  parenchyma  of  the  Madf  mav  1h«  either  in 
fin<'  conlinuiiiiH  jiiere,  >\li'-n  tlir  Ifnf  i«  -iiifl  to  l>e 
stmjtie,  or  cut  up  into  separate  leullett,  when  it  is 
termed  compoumi.  Simple  leaveH  may  he  con- 
veniently redace<l  to  three  main  fonnx.  the  nr- 
Cnfnr,  too  elUptintl,  or  the  otW,  acotiiiiig  to  the 
nmotivn  ]«ng(h  and  poaiUoo  of  (be  longitadinal 
■ad  tho  Unnarenedinnolor}  timteiMrnnf  being 
i  n  nn  olongntMl  vaiioty  of  the  ellipti- 


cal, ;iiiil  sii  on.  Innnmemlile  variation«  in  detail 
arinc,  however,  acconling  to  the  shiijie  assumed  l»y 
the  apex,  the  margin,  or  the  Imim;  of  the  leaf.  The 
apex  may  be  obtuse  or  iievtr,  rrtusc  or  acuminaU: 

1 


Fif.  S. 

a,  poUatc  leaf  derived  fh>m  A  bv  backward  pnlaa^tlno  of  the 
loUs;  b,  ainplexicaiil  leaf;  V,  perfoliate;  b".  eonnat*— idl 
derived  iioniB:  ^ffadato  laaif;  tia  bcanclilBg  upwamtaa  die- 


the  margin  may  be  $errate  or  wavy,  or  parted  Into 
lolies  so  deep  an  to  funiah  tnniitiiDnB  to  the  com- 
pound leaf ;  the  base  may  be  hastate  or  rtni/orm, 

and  so  on.  If  the  leaf  riaj»e  lie  prolonged  beyond 
the  itiHertion  of  the  i>etiole  and  its  lolie»  unite,  we 
ohtain  the  />eltate  conditiim  familiar  in  the  com- 
mon Indian  (.'reKs  (Trojmolnm  ).  If  the  [letiole  lie 
altfient,  the  leaf  lieconies  ne-nsile  n]Hm  the  axis ;  if 
it«  loliefi  arc  pro4iuce<l  do\i-nwardH,  as  in  the  reni- 
fonn  leaf,  they  clasp  the  axis,  and  the  leaf  it 
termed  angittMcieatd :  if  (ha  lobea  ooalcaeo  on  the 
other  ride  of  (ho  asrai,  H  beoomee  perfotUOe ;  and 
if  they  unite  with  those  of  a  similar  leaf  arising  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  pair  are  said  to  lie  connate. 

In  cotiip<)iiinl  leavejt  the  li-ullcts  in.iy  arise  one 
from  ojiother  <m  each  side  of  a  metlian  lobe,  a."*  in 
the  jmlate  leaf  of  Hellebore,  or  may  radiate  in 
jHilmaic  fashion  from  a  common  point — the  end  of 
the  petiole,  as  in  horBe-chestnnt ;  or,  as  is  most 
frequent,  they  may  he  plaeed  «t  hutormla  along 
the  midrib,  Hke  the  rftie  of  a  fieatber,  when  we 
have  the  pinnate  ananf;ement,  of  which  the  a«h 
fumishesi  a  familiar  example.  The  simplest  caj«e 
of  pinnate  structure  is  where  the  lateral  lolies  or 
pinnte  are  only  two,  as  in  the  temate  leaf  of  clover  ; 
complex  cases  also  are  frequent,  termed  bipinnaU^ 
tri pinnate,  or  dtamfoumdt  acoording  as  secondary, 
tertiary,  or  even  qnatemary  aeries  of  leafleta  are 
developed. 

How  little  morpholofrfcal  importance  can  be 
attached  t«i  the>e  conntlevH  variationx  of  form  Ih 
well  ilhiKtratcil  liy  the  study  of  the  devtdopment 
of  t  li''  ajipiiri'iit  ly  "iniiliir  '  piiumtc  '  leaves  of  palms, 
dicotyledons,  and  feriiii.  In  the  palm  the  pmnate 
character  is  seen  to  be  dne  to  a  mere  tearing  of  a 
primarily  simple  leaf,  by  the  midrib  continuing  to 
elongate  after  the  ciarenchyma  Is  develooed ;  in 
dicotyledons  the  louee  develop  separately i  but 
stmietimes  from  above  downwanis,  and  son)etimes 
fronj  lielow  upwards  ;  while  in  ferns  the  leaf  is  pro- 
diictfl  hy  a  series  of  re^jular  liifnrcations  of  the 
(.'rn^^in;;  jKiint  alternately  to  right  and  left,  the 
fir.it  pinna  being  thus  equivalent  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  leaf,  and  tho  ippoTCBt  midrib  a  false  asii, 
suiting  from  nnmeroos  separate  dichotomieo. 

The  cmjxiralive  morpkology  of  Uavtt  la  of  tho 
greatest  inten-Mt.  The  ewential  conceptios.  whlob 
Iloat»-d  U-fore  the  eyes  of  WolfT  and  erf  Llnnms, 
WR.H  renewed  hy  (!<«  the,  !ui<l  sy ^temati-ne*!  hv  I'f 
CamlolU',  is  that  of  a  fundamental  correfjiondence 
or  ntnal  hi'molnqi/  among  all  the  outgrowth* 
fmm  the  sides  of  the  axis — from  the  lowest  and 
earliest,  the  seed  loavoi  or  cotyledons,  upwards 
through  the  learw  prapor  to  the  brscte,  om  oven 
t henee  Ummgh  tho  ptm  nmnged  umb  tho  floni 
axis— the  atptiU,  composing  the  oo/yx,  and  (ho 
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f*^*.  f'-'rmm.'  tti«  iaaer  floral  cnrdope  or  eorvUs, 
beintr  "till  tm^iiticaxiora  of  Uie  leaf  tyiMt,  vludi  we 
fio^.v  ^nd  rn'^t't  huhly  metAmoqihoMi  fal  the 

Tb^  lrjui.«i:i'>n  fp>rn  l»-af  to  hrart  ran  W  seen  in 
uy  floverini;  plant,  thai  from  bract-*  to  calyx  niay 
he  eoavaientnr  ^itadied  in  tbe  mallow,  that  from 
Mpah  to  petab  is  the  actus,  that  from  petab  to 
tipg—  ia  ahaoal  vaf  garden  nwe  ( whiea  iadeeJ 
appear*  to  hare  saggeittod  the  whole  theorj ),  and 
tnat  from  leav<!s  to  carpeh  in  manj  monstroiu 
flower^,  e«periaJly  the  (ImiMe  cherrA.  Our  cf>n- 
siiieration  of  th«?  j-innAte  tyyx*  of  l>*af  formation 
iMTfaij;  shown  that  "-irh  aT':  .'irent  r>-»-rii'ti|iinces  in 
adnlt  anatomy  art?  not  neos'^marily  reai,  it  ^>ecome!» 
neo?— 'arv  to  test  oar  tliwry  liy  actual  <)':r<er^ation  of 
the  deTC^opfneat  of  flowem.  Embiyohigy  here  fnr- 
■khee  an  ahnlnte  eoofinnatian— 4eavea  and  »epaU, 
petaU.  stamens,  and  carpel*,  are  all  «een  to  devehip 
as  piecbely  limilar  proceasea  of  cell  alar  tMsoe  from 


theia 


Fig.  4. 

%  der«lopiii'-nt  of  comp'ninil  fmiri  simple  leaf;  b.  ltTimr1piniat« 
l«af:  <-,  tufi'lUte  leaf;  d,  {j«lraat<>  le&f ;  t.  d(rv>-l.>[<hK'at  of 
pintiate  leave*.  /,  of  palm  trariiiii;.  g.  of  <liC'<{)rl«iiuna  by 
aevelopment  either  (I )  bailfu)^!,  or  ( 2)  baiipetal. 


the  8ide«  of  the  axis  ;  and  when  the  forms  of  leaves 
are  teurly  borne  in  mind,  the  ^parent  anomalie;* 
of  flower  strnctoie  beoome  clear.  Thus,  tbe  outer 
calyx  {epiealyx)  ol  a  etimwheny  is  readily  seen  to 
be  componed  of  the  onited  stipules  of  the  sepaline 
leaves,  the  nameroiin  •ttamens  in  live  bnncnea  of 
the  St  John's  wort  K>  <-<iriif  resoU'ed  into  a  uliorl 
of  compound  utaminal  Ifjivp*.  and  so  on. 
petals  are  oliviously  nxKlilitMi  leaves*,  tiiert-  i->  ut'  ihhI 
both  developmental  and  analogical  for  rf;.Mr<iin^' 
them,  in  Home  if  not  ail  cafteH,  as  barren  htanl<•Il^ 
nieeiaiiaed  to  the  attraction  of  insects ;  their  rela- 
tum  to  tho  leaf  type  becoming  more  remote  (nee 
STAMEKs  ;  and  Grant  Allen  ia  Natttre,  July  1882). 

Tbe  arnuifrement  of  leaves  npon  tlie  axi«  ( terme<l 
pht/lloUiTit)  i-<  aiway*  ticfinite,  and  possefVM's  a  hitrii 
di'isn-o  of  interif'l.  altlioti^rh  perhaps  rather  matin- 
UiaiK  ill  than  nionili<i|nj,'icHl.    An  a-^^eiiiliiij;  npinil 
line  may  in  ull  lie  traced  rrmnd  the  axis 

throngh  Huccen^ive  leaf  bases,  and  these  are  foond 
to  occur  at  hxed  distanoes,  iiMloding  a  certain 
fraetkm  of  the  cireamference,  most  eonmonly  i, 
*.  I,  or  /y,  altboo^b  higher  fractions  of  the  same 
•convergent  series  — viz.  |},  i^c. — or  fractions  of 
different  (M-riew,  an<l  even  traniitions  from  one  M  stem 
to  another,  al^o  not  unfref|iieiiily  m^cur,  e>iiecially 
in  duch  coniiilex  arr.'iii<,'<'iiieMts  the  w-ale«  of 
fir  oonea.    Woea  leaves  are  opposite  there  are  two 


foldetl  in  the  hod,  termed  j^  r'f  Unti'  n  or  rcmatifm 
is  of  inter^t.  since  it  is  Otrtjni:*-  f  >r  each  species. 
See  Van  Tievheiir's,  Sach^X  Vin*^**,  and  oti-^: 
text-books;  also  Lahhoefc's  /Zoiocrs,  FrmtU,  ama 
Uav€4  { '  Xatnv*  ■■rias^ 

or  WaUDMMJUV  {PhfUmmV, 
il4e  cenoa  «f  thuftani  * 
(^tr.),Mti««s«nhe 


cithalMd^ 


Indian  The  ahdenw  Is  flattened  oat.  and 

covere«l  in  the  winjrlew  femalOK  by  a  pair  of  wing- 
covers  which  to<^ether  look  MMtlv  like  a  leaf. 
The  ookmr  ia  oeen,  and  thn  mmitiaa  of  aidsih 
and  netted  veina  «  narrdkmdy  nrimetift  TV 
legs  are  al«o  flattened,  preen,  and  leaf  like.  The 
male  has  functional  wingx.  hut  i.«  alxi  remarkal>l> 
mimetic.  As  the  insect-  arnone  leaves,  and 
are  sluggish,  their  detailed  re^emhlance  to  tbe 
ourroondings  cannot  but  he  nsefnllv  protective. 
The  name  m  the  conimooest  species  ( P.  ncd/olimm ) 
rcfem  to  the  fact  that  when  the  insects  die  tbe 
green  colour  chaQgea  iirto  that  of  a  withend  kmL 
See  MrMicRr. 

Leasme  ( I-*vt.  Uuca,  '  a  Gallic  mile,'  a  wotd 
of  C<-ltio  ongin).  a  measure  of  length  of  great 
anti<)iiiiy.  The  Romans  estimated  it  as  equivalent 
to  loUO'  Roman  paces,  or  1*376  modem  Eni'ltab 
miles.  The  leaf^  waa  introdoced  into  England 
hv  the  Normans,  probably  before  tbe  batUe  of 
liaMtings,  and  bad  been  by  then  lengthened  to  two 
Knglbh  mile*  ot  that  time,  or '2  *:.  iiii'  K'rii  EnglLih 
miles.  At  the  present  ilay  the  len;j>i--  i-  m  n.iutieal 
riiea-'«ure,  and  Mutiihes  tiie  "^Hh  j  ar  of  a  .ie;jr-  e — 
i.e.  3  geo<naphical  miles,  or  3  4d6  .statute  miles. 
The  Frencn  and  other  nations  use  tbe  Mune  nantifil 
lea|{ne,  hot  the  farmer  nation  had  (until  thn \ 
dnctioB  of  tbo  metrical  system)  two  land-i 
of  the  same  name,  the  legal  poetivg-leafl 
Knglifnh  miles,  snd  the  league  of  SB  to  the 
'j'Tii -tatnte  Kii;;li<>h  miliw,  FortboGonn 


or  Mctk,  sen  MiLlL 

Leane,  a  term  ennloyed  to 
political  aUlMMe  or  ooaUlkn.  TIm  mort 
leaguei  were  the  ^Etoliaa  and  Aehaian  Leagnea,  tba 

Lomliard  League,  the  Banseatic  League  (q.v.),  the 
leagues  of  f  "nmbrav  ( '  Holy  league ' ),  Scbmalkald, 
Nureniherg  { ' r.itholic  League'),  and  Wtinburg  in 
the  Thirty  Years  W.ir  (q.v.);  alw  tbe  Solemn 
I.ejiL'ue  ari'l  Covenant,  the  Anti-com-law  League, 
the  Land  League.  Rut  the  name  has  a  peculiar 
importance  in  tiM  hi-torv  <if  France,  as  applied  to 
the  opposition  organi.-«e«l  by  the  Dnke  «  Goia* 
(q.v.)  to  the  granting  of  the  free  exereise of  their 
religion  nml  iHilitieaT  rights'  to  the  Huguenot*. 
Thi^  It-ii^'ue,  known  as  the  Holy  Ix'ague  {Sainte 
/.I'/iif),  Mils  forniol  at  IV-ronne,  in  I.*>T6,  to 
maintain  the  pre<loniinanre  of  the  Roman  Catb'dic 
religion;  hut  the  ohjt'ct  of  the  UuiMeN  wtji 
rather  to  exclude  tbe  Protestant  piincoi  of  the 
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blood  from  the  taooeidoa  to  Hie  tlitone.  For  an 

ac-count  of  thocivil  war  that  eiiHUiHl,  aee  HEXnv  III., 
Hknuy  IV.,  and  GL'ISE;  and  for  its  full  hutory, 
see  Mignet  8  J/itMr§  4$  la  Ligu*  (5  irola.  1829). 

Leake*  William  MAKon,  tooogmplier  of 
Greece,  was  ham  in  London  on  14th  Jannaty  1777. 

and,  li&ring  in  17M  obtaine^I  a  cuinniiaKion  in  the 
artillery,  waa  sent  out  five  yeuis  later  to  instrnct 
the  Turks.  Ifc  waa  cmplu'i  cil  nn  \  urious  other 
inisAiunfl  in  tlie  Levantine  cmnUrie>«,  till  in  IK'23 
he  retired  a  lieutenant  colonel  from  the  army  ; 
in  IS^M  he  married  the  widow  of  Marsden,  the 
orientalist ;  and  he  died  at  Brighton  on  Olh  Jan- 
nary  1860.  With  oritical  aeateneaa  and  aoundneaa 
of  jndjpnent  he  oomhtned  grant  learning  and  aa 
admiralili-  jiower  of  clear  atatement.  Hisprincipal 
works  are  U>  trarrhes  in  Greece  (1814);  The  Topo- 

Sritphy  of  Athfiia  I  IS'JI );  Jiiuiiiiil  of  n  Tour  1)1  Asia 
f.««>r(1824);  7  ravels  in  the  MorcH  ( 1830 ) ;  Travtia 
in  Northern  Greece  (1835);  Greece  at  the  Etui  of 
Ttrfnty  thrff.  Years'  FrotectioH  11651);  and  Nutnis- 
mafica  Hclloiica  ( 1854).  See  Mtmoir  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Man-len  (1864). 

LeanilllKton*  a  fashionalilo  watering  place  of 
Wai  wicksliire,  is  IxMiutifully  situated  on  tlie  I^eam, 
a  tribot«r>'  of  the  Avon,  2  miles  NE.  uf  Warwick. 
It  is  wholly  of  modem  growth,  having  become 
iowortaiit  ow/  ainoe  (be  iwiaoovery  of  iu  mineral 
waten  in  1784.  They  are  taHne.  Bulphnreous,  and 
chalylieate ;  ;iiid  tlie  watennj;  si'.'v*on  l)V»tJ«  from 
t)otol>er  till  Miiy.  The  t<iwn,  Unt,  Htaiidu  in  the 
c«'ntre  of  a  goiHl  hunting  country*.  Among  its 
biiildinga  arc  tlie  i'ump  nMHn  ( 1K68),  the  Warne- 
ford  HoAtiital  ( 1M32),  assembly -nK>nis  ( 1813),  music- 
hall  (18^1),  tlie  tennis-court  (1847),  the  college 
(1844),  the  new  municipal  officea,  and  the  line 
old  paiiak  efaorch.  The  atannfaeinra  of  oooking* 
ranM  ia  an  important  indnatry.  Viiitad  by  the 
T)iicl»CH«  of  Kent  and  the  l*rincei«  Victoria  in 
IH.K).  Li'aiiiiii;.'t<iii  eight  ycain  later  receive*!  the 
n.iiiiH  i>f  ■ll<i\(il  Lejitiiington  S]i;i.'  It  wax  inror- 
iK»rate<l  in  Is7.'»,  and  nince  I8.s,'>  liii»  unito^l  with 
\Varwifk  to  return  one  niemlMT  to  parliament. 
Pop.  ( 181 1 )  543;  ( 1851)  16,692;  ( 1881 125.856;  ( 18DI ) 
98,8801  See  Smiths  leamimgton  IVattr*  { 1884). 

Leander.  See  Hkro. 

Leap-year.  See  Calendar. 

Lear,  Euwakp,  author  of  the  iiiiniitaMe  Book 
of  yi'u.\rus,\  w.iH  horn  near  Knowsh  y,  I^ancashire, 
in  18|3.  Froii)  his  bo^'houd  he  hiui  a  paxsicm  for 
painting,  an<l  in  1835  he  went  u^i  to  IjimAon  to 
•tttdy.  Later  he  wa-s  sent  by  the  harl  of  Derby  to 
Ilai^  and  (jreeee,  where  he  painted  many  land- 
aeapea  in  Albania,  Atboa,  the  Moiea,  and  the 
ialande  of  the  yCgean.  Ve  exhibited  at  the  Koyal 
Academy  from  1H.V)  until  187^.  Hi-  later  ye.irn 
were  i«i>ent  in  Italy,  ami  at  Sun  lUnio  he  ilied, 
•lanuary   'M\  Leur   in.Kle   limiH.'lf  Iwiter 

known  bv  la.t  ilIiiHtrat(Hl  iMKiks  of  travels  than  by 
his  pointings,  of  the?>e  the  moat  important  were 
Ilia  Sketehet  of  Home  and  it*  EnmronM  (IK42): 
iUmttnUed  Exeurtiont  in  Italy  ( 1M46):  Journal  in 
OfMBHUMi  Albamia  (1851),  which  called  forth  the 
praiaea  of  Tennyaon  In  a  well-known  poem—*! 
reatl  and  felt  that  I  wa«  there  ;'  Jouriml  <>f<i  I.-iii>l 
»'-iifK  P<UHti-r  lit  Ctiliifiria  i  \Hr>'2) ;  In  i'lintioi  (  l«itj".(|. 
The  ISimjI-  of  .S'onitrns'  l  IHOI  ;  '2:>\\\  i-d.  IS^si  wrtit 
at  once  to  t)\o  heart  of  hII  English  children. 
The  extraordinary-  facility  and  idieity  of  tlie 
rhymes,  and  the  high  level  of  humnnr,  wit,  and 
foml  sense,  maintained  throngliont,  have  kept  for 
It  its  place  in  popular  favour.  More  Nuiuen»e 
JthymtM  followed  in  1871,  Non*rn»e,  Sonqn,  Sl'jnet, 
iMt\  Botuny  in  1870,  Lau'jh<t/>/c  I.ijnrs  in  l87r>. 

lifiBiTi  the  eontraet  eatabUahing  the  relation 
balwoM  laadlMd  and  tonaBtk  The  giaatiag  of 


leaaes,  emnmonly  for  a  term  of  nineteen  '  ream,  laa 

become  common  in  Scotland  since  1312,  and  to  tliia 
syHtem  is  largely  to  Ije  ascribed  the  rajiid  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  in  Scotlajid  dunii;:  the  j.a.-t 
century.  Every  lea.s«  has  its  own  jMiculiaritie.s  an 
drainage,  to  houses,  croppiiig,  iJk:c.  See  BtlLDlNO 
LEASBS,  LaMOLOKO  AMD  TENANT,  LAMO  LAWS: 

and,  aa  to  the  oompenaatkNi  fbr  WMachamlad 

improvoniente,  Agricultural  B<»j>iNa6  Act. 
LEASEHOLD  IS  a  dependent  tenure  derived  either 

from  a  freehohl  or  a  r<ij  vlidM.  ami  held  by  leaae. 
Schemes  for  the  enliaiHlii-eiiiiiit  of  leaseholds 
(allowing  pertsnns  having  Inn;,'  leiuses  of  small 
|)ortions  of  land  a  rurht  to  purdiase  the  fee-aimple) 
concern  mainly  Boilding  LeaoM  (q.v.).  See  alao 

li  HOUND-KENT. 

Leatting'inaklnK,  in  Scotch  law,  means  sedi- 
tions words,  which  eon.stitute<l  an  oti'cnce  piinialiable 
with  death  by  statutes  uf  1584  and  1585.  The 
jiuni-shinent  was  afterwards  mitigated  to  fine  and 

impriHonment,  or  both,  at  the  <li.«icretiou  of  the  conrt. 

Leather  consists  of  the  skins  of  animals  chemi- 
cally niixliiied  by  tannine  and  otherwise,  so  as  to 
arrest  tliat  pronenesa  to  deeompoeition  which  char* 
acteriaea  nnprepared  skins,  and  to  give  to  the 
suljstance  greatly  increased  atreneth,  toogbneas, 
and  pliancy,  with  inaolubility  and  Inalterability  in 
water.  Soim-  method  of  pn  parinj;  '•kiriH  n)  to 
make  them  wearable  must  have  iK-en  kiiovMi  from 
the  very  earlie*it  timcR,  and  there  yet  e\i>t  remaim* 
I  of  tanne<l  lather  made  in  Kgypt  not  less  than  9U0 
yearx  B.C.  In  modem  times  tnOIMthoda  and  prin- 
ciples of  leather*nialdng  liave  come  to  be  well 
understood;  bnt  the  proceiaw  employed  in  tlio 
inanufactnre  have  not  been  seriously  modified  ;  the 
attempts  moile  to  hasten  the  essentially  alow  pro« 
ce!*«es  having  met  with  but  limite«l  Hurce.Hn.  There 
are  three  methods  by  which  leather  is  pn'pftre<l  : 
lirst,  and  by  far  the  most  iiii|Hirtuiit,  wiih  t.in 
barks  and  other  vegetable  substances  containing 
tannin ;  second,  by  tawing  with  alum,  bichroniato 
of  {Mitash,  and  other  mineral  aalta;  and  third,  by 
hhauioying  or  imnregnatiiig  the  raw  aldn  with  oiL 

The  skin»<  of  all  animals  used  for  leather- making 
connist  chietly  of  a  fibrous  gelatigenons  substance 
calle»l  colla;.'en,  which  on  licing  Udled  forms  the 
ordinary  gelatin  of  commerce,  with  ati  interliijious 
com|M)nnd  calh-^l  enriiii,  iiiMilulile  in  water,  bnt 
wliicli  in  common  with  collagen  unity's  with  tanoin 
to  form  the  insoluble  and  unalterable  compound 
tAnnn-gelatin,  the  cbamioal  baaia  of  tanned  leather. 
The  com]>onnda  are  rimilarly  acted  on  by  faicbro* 
mate  of  pota-xh  and  other  mineral  aalta  in  tawtaii;, 
whereby  iiiholuble  combinations  are  formed. 

The  skins  of  all  animalis  in;iy  !«•  truidi'  into 
leather;  but  in  practice  the  raw  material  of  the 
manufacturer  coiiNixtof  the  skins  of  certain  animaU 
whirl)  are  reared  and  slaughtered  primarily  for 
other  purposea,  and  of  whicli  the  supply  is  aoJB* 
cientlylai^to  form  the  baaia  of  a  |p««t  indostiy. 
Large  skioa.  It  may  l>e  remarked,  inoh  aa  theae  of 
oxeti  and  hnn»e«,  are  in  trade  termeil  hides  :  those  of 
calves,  sheep,  goatt,  ami  other  smaller  creatures  are 
calleil  hkinn.     ()|  nil  r  tn.iklli;,'  liiilc-  till-  iiii»>.f 

im|Mirtant  are  thime  ot  om  ii.  wlinli  aie  primaiilv 
I  iliotinguiHlietl  as  ox,  cow,  and  bull  hiiles,  and  caU 
wkins.    To  the  tanner  they  come  in  several  forniH 
and   from  many  ({uarters.     The  first  source  <<f 
supply  is  the  local  8iaajKhter*lMMae,  from  which  the 
newly  Hayed  nkSm  ealied  market  hidea  are  ob- 
tatn>-d.   1-  rom  abn>a<l  ox  hides  come  either  a.H  wet  or 
dry  >aited  hides,  or  a«  ximply  dried  hides,  the  great 
^nun-'-H  of  supply  l«ping  .Ati'-tiiilia,  the  l'a|>e  of  I  i<><>d 
i  llnpo,  the  Kiver  Plate  and  .*><)utli  America  gener- 
>  ally,  and  China  and  Japan,    i-'roin  the  Eatt  Indiea 
I  there  oonie  vaat  qnantttiee  of  small  hidea  tormed 
I  kipa,  both  aalted  and  tanned.    Bnffahi-hidaa  are 
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imported  in  larte  quaiititii  s  from  Singapore, 
Batavin,  Bombav,  Kurnicltoe,  and  Cftlcutta.  Horse- 
hideH  are  brouglit  in  constd«nble  quantities  from 
South  Aniprica,  and  the  knacker's  yards  at  home 
supply  frcKli  \nd<»,  which,  however,  are  generally  in 
bad  condition.  Sheep-iikins,  from  the  vast  quan- 
tities yearly  available  in  nearly  all  part*  of  the 
world,  are  a  most  important  source  of  Iiatlior. 
Be>idi'.s  riiiti\e  siipi>lics  the  I'riti.Hli  market  cliielly 
olitairis  tliem  from  Aii>tnili;L  and  New  Zealati'l,  the 
Cape,  ami  Biieiin'-  A  v  re-*.  (ioat-skiiiK  and  kid  skins 
come  from  the  rain-,  ilie  Enat  Indies,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Switzerland  ;  but  many  of  the  East  Indian  and 
Asiatic  »kim  are  when  iniporte^i  already  tanned, 
and  require  only  dreoaiQf^  A  now  important  source 
of  leather  is  from  pieal-skins,  the  supniy  of  which  is 
denved  from  the  ( 1 1 ertiland  ami  Newfouinllatid 
H«iierieK.  Other  skins  which  have  (mly  a  local  or 
a  litnited  market  are  the  walrus,  rhinweros,  and 
elephant,  from  whicli  leather  uf  great  thickness, 
•oiiabib  for  polii^hing-wheels  and  other  mechanical 

fiurpoeea  ia  obtained  ;  and  bog  or  pig  skin  is  an 
mfxtrtaat  wmroe  of  iMtbar  for  saddie-makini;  and 
other  pnrpoAes.  The  stuns  of  various  species  of 
deer  and  antelope,  porpoise  and  kan^^aroo,  are  also 
sources  of  leather;  and  from  the  ('aiH!  there  are 
wcasionally  «;nt  to  the  London  marKet  skins  of 
the  ^'lui  and  quag;;a.  Ah  sources  of  leather  for 
fancy  articles  tliere  ma^  be  mentioned  the  alligator 
(a  leather  now  extensively  imitated).  Hid  cwtain 
makes'  and  sliarlts'  skins. 

T«nuUnp.—ThB  operatiena  of  tanning  and  the 
dnrntion  of  the  process  varT^*  verj-  widely  accordin;; 
to  the  nature  of  the  tAnnin;»  materials  emiiloved, 
the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  hides  ana  skin-i 
under  treatment,  and  the  class  of  leatlier  Ixnnj^  pro- 
duced. The  sources  of  Tannin  ( q.  v.  ;  and  see  Bakk  ) 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  oak-bark  is  the  most 
important,  and  thAt  which  i>r<Mlucus  the  most  valu- 
able and  substantial  of  all  leathern.  Oak  tannage 
is,  however,  a  very  tedious  process,  and  the  common 
practice  is  now  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the 
operation  by  ndxe<l  tnnmi^,  in  which  more  rai>i<lly 
artin;;  a;,'ents  play  a  part.  In  America  hemloek- 
bark  from  Ahn  s  oiniii/'  iixiii  is  the  most  ini|sirtant 
tannin;;  material ;  and  liie  mimosa  or  wattle  barks 
of  Australia  are  veiy  largely  use*!  in  the  colonies 
as  well  as  in  Britain.  Standard  extracts  eon* 
taiaiog  a  ftxed  percentage  of  tannin  have  also  eome 
into  nvonr  for  rapid  tannage.  But,  with  all  the 
devices  which  have  l>een  sug);e8te<l,  tftiinini'  is 
CMentially  a  slow  o|M>ration,  and  it  cannot  1h' 
force*!  thn)U),di  without  injury  to  tlie  resulting 
leather,  any  more  than  can  tlie  operations  of  roast- 
ing beef  or  toasting  bread  be  nastenetl  unduly. 
Tm  many  processes  which  have  been  suggested!, 
involving  cbieflv  tlie  use  of  strong  tan  liquors,  or 
oose  as  it  is  technically  called,  and  Uie  tnuiafasion 
of  the«e  liquors  throuVh  the  hides,  have  resnlted 
>,'enerally  in  the  pro<luctioii  of  hard  and  intractable 
leather,  or  of  a  snperlieial  tanning  only.  Such 
im|>erfi-et ly  made  leallier  gets  an  appearance  of 
uniformity  and  finish  by  being  impregnated  with 
grape-sugar,  or  with  sulpliate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  barium  and  other  salts,  wbicb  add  weight,  but 
which  otherwise  are  the  most  rank  and  d«etenovB 
adulterants. 

In  the  treatment  of  ox  hidefl  for  the  production 
of,  say.  sole-leatlier,  the  first  object  of  the  tanner 
is  to  clean  and  soften  the  hide.  This  is  done  hy 
washing  with  wat^r,  and  if  ncccssar>'  working 
the  hide  under  stocks  till  the  whole  is  uni- 
formly Mft  and  pliant.  The  unlmiring  and  re- 
moval of  tlm  scan  skin  is  the  next  operation, 
for  whieh  in  English  tanneries  the  hides  are 
steeped  in  pits  contnining  lime-water,  while  in 
America  the  plan  a«loi>ted  consists  of  sweating 
^  bides,  or  artificiaUy  heating  them  till  indpient 


putrefactive  fermentation  is  set  up.  The  hides  are 
afterwards  stretched  over  a  tanner's  beam,  and 
the  hair  and  searf  skin  are  removed  by  sliaving 
with  a  Hesliing-knife.  At  the  same  time  the  flesE 
side  is  gone  over,  and  any  fragments  of  fibre  or  fat 
adhering  to  it  are  pared  away.  All  traces  of  lime 
in  the  hides  must  be  got  rid  of.  and  that  sometimes 
is  etrc<'iei!  in  the  firet tan-pit,  coiitaiiiuig arid  liquors 
weak  in  tannin,  and  sometimes  hy  hating  '  in  '  pure  ' 
—  which  is  a  warm  decoction  of  ])igeoif."  or  other 
fowls'  ilung.  The  uutdut  operandi  of  actual  tan- 
ning varies  endlessly^  but  in  general  it  may  lie  said 
to  consist  in  ausiwnding  or  depositing  in  layers  the 
hides  in  a  successive  series  of  pits  containing  tan 
liquor  or  ooze  which  b  weak  at  first,  but  which  as 
the  tanning  proceeds  is  mode  increasingly  rich  in 
tannin.  In  the  early  stag-s  of  the  tanning  the 
hides  are  ficfjuently  handled  or  turned  over  in  the 
tan-pits,  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  doily  at 
first ;  but  as  the  tanning  progresses  this  handling 
becomes  less  and  less  freijuen^  till  in  the  final  fitSf 
in  which  strong  liquor  is  used,  and  whors^  mero* 
over,  the  hides  are  interstratified  with  raw  bark, 
thev  may  rest  for  six  weeks  without  being  dis- 
turbed. When  finally  taken  from  the  ton-pit  the 
hides  are  carefully  drained  in  a  heap  e<»vered  over 
from  the  light,  a^ter  which  they  are  suspende<!  in 
the  loft  for  drying,  in  which  condition  they  form 
rough  leather,  hard,  uneven,  ami  refractory-.  To 
finish  the  hides  thqr  are  damped  and  softened  ia 
water,  sooursd  to  rsmove  the  bloom  fntm  their 
snrface,  then  liberally  oUed  and  the  whole  tnr- 
face  worked  over  by  pressure  with  a  throe  sided 
steel  implement  called  a  striking-pin.  This  opem- 
tion  removes  all  creases  and  smooths  out  and 
solidifies  the  leather — an  oiwration  carried  farther 
and  finishe*!  after  renewed  oiling,  l.y  rolling  the 
hide  on  a  sm<H)th  Hoor  under  a  heavy  hand-roller. 
For  both  these  t)|)eration8  very  efficient  machinery 
is  now  gcneraliy  Bubstitnted  for  the  old  method  of 
hand  mmmr.  _  The  difllierent  portions  of  an  ox-hldek 
and  of  all  hides  in  some  degree,  possess  distiaei 
ijualities  which  render  them  available  for  spednl 
a^tplications ;  * 
distinctive 
names,  and 
frequently  are 
separately 
dealt  in.  An 
entire  hide 
is  termc<l  a 
crop  { s<!e  tig. ); 
one -half  the 
crop  cut  longi- 
tud  inal ly 
forma  a  aide; 
the  pieces 
around  the 
margins  are 
designate<l  as 
on  the  dia- 
gram, ami  c<p|- 
lceti>  ely  form 
the  ijful ;  the 
neclc  and 
shoulders  are 
sometimes  de- 
tached from  the  btitt,  whieh  forms  the  hide  minus 
the  offal,  and  half  a  batt  cot  lengthways  mains  a 

fnilf/. 

I)rf>iscd  Lfiithfr. — l^mler  this  heivl  there  i« 
embraced  a  great  range  of  leathers  which  after 
tanning  undergo  a  varied  series  of  tinisiiiiig  open> 
tionsat  the  hands  of  the  currier  and  leather-dresser, 
to  fit  tliero  for  the  diverse  nsss  to  which  dressed 
leather  is  applied.  The  currier  has  to  do  with  the 
t>aring  down  of  tlie  flesh  side  of  the  leather,  to 
suiooth  its  snrfaee,  and  to  equalise  its  thickaami 


Ox-hids  or  Crop. 
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mill  he  also,  when  desirable,  splita  hiiles  by  means 
of  a  machine  into  two  or  mure  useful  layers  or 
splits.  Hi»  further  and  principal  uperatioiis  have 
for  th«ir  obi«eU  tbe  reoderiog  of  the  leather  soft, 
flexible,  and  waterproof,  and  giviuK  it  the  finished 
MirfKe,  jrrftined  or  smooth,  waxed  or  blackene<l, 

fflaci  or  <'iiaiiielle<l,  dyed,  &c-  Kor  stuHiuj^  the 
enther,  which  U  the  most  ensential  oj)^ration  of 
the  currier,  it  is  first  Hoftenwl  in  water,  then  tiie 
surface  is  gone  over  with  a  .scraping  tool  or  slicker, 
and  while  Mtill  wet  it  is  liberallv  covered  with  a 
dubbing  coinpoeed  of  mixed  tallow  and  cod-oil. 
As  (be  nmiitlnn  •ntponates  from  tbe  leatber  tbe 
grenae  penetratee  and  thoroagbly  permeates  tbe 
whole  texture.  For  the  nutnenm-*  oiiorattons  of 
currying  an<l  HniHlunK  leather  elaUirute  uiachinerj- 
i>  iKiw  eiiiployiMl,  vHiieb  baa  almost  entiraly  MipR'- 
Hetied  hand  work. 

Morocco  leather  is  a  term  which  now  applies 
rather  to  the  tiniiih  of  a  certain  class  of  goods  than 
to  the  source  of  the  skin  of  which  it  is  fornie<l.  It  ia 
a  riuhly  grained  ami  dyed  leatber,  ori^ally  and 
nroperly  made  from  goat-skins  tanned  in  somadi ; 
out  now  Humach-tanned  sjilit  calf  nkins  and  aheep- 
skinn  are  the  source  of  much  .ho  called  morocco. 
Sheep  skins  rou;;hly  tannetl  and  iindrchsed  are 
ternie^l  hasiU  ;  dre.si«e<l  and  dye*l  a*  for  morocc«>, 
bnt  finitthed  smooth,  thev  form  roans ;  and  split 
sbeep-skios  (the  tlesh  sides  of  which  go  to  be 
aliamoycd  to  form  wash-leatber)  tanned  and  dreeeed 
are  known  as  skivers.  Russia  leather  is  now  any 
smooth  finished  thin  leather,  iniprcKuated  with  the 
empyreumatic  tiil  nf  l)ircii  bark,  which  gives  the 
suli>tanee  its  |KHMiliar  odour  and  insect-resisting 
ciu  iliti<-~.  Originally  it  was  madtt  in  RudA  of 
oreMsed  calf  skins. 

Ttncing  consista  in  dressing  skins  with  certain 
minenl  aalta,  and  ia  naeful  principally  for  glove 
leathen  and  tlie  sonealled  Idd-leatber  employed  for 
the  un|>eni  of  lulieti'  boot«.  It  is  also  bjr  tawing 
that  turners'  skins  are  prepared,  and  hides  and 
skins    in    the    hair  jjenerally    |ii4>*er\  ed.  The 

Iir<K*e»»s  of  tAwing  a  lamb  Mkin  may  1m'  t^tken  a-s  a 
ypical  example  of  the  pnK'ess,  which,  however, 
is  much  varied,  as  exi>erier»i'e  suggests.  The 
iUaa  are  generally  limeil  on  the  \]>-Ai  side  with 
enam  of  lime  to  detach  the  wool,  whicb  ia  removed 
as  In  ofdinaiy  Mile-tanning.  After  thonragh  cleans- 
ing, the  pelts  are  steeitetl  for  two  or  three  weeks 
in  a  pit  filled  with  water  and  lime,  In-ing  taken 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  drain<'d  nn  -Inping 
l»eiiclie«.  When  removed  tinally  trinii  the  lime  pit, 
the  Mkiiis  are  worke«l  with  the  knife,  to  render 
tJtem  still  more  supple,  and  they  are  then  put  into 
the  branrting  mixture.  This  eOMfata  of  bran  and 
water,  in  tlie  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  bran  to 
a  gallon  of  water.  From  thb  mixtore,  in  about 
two  day^,  they  are  transferred  to  another  bath, 
eonsisting  of  water,  alum,  and  sn\i.  After  the 
proper  amount  of  wnrkin;,'  in  tliis  ndxture.  they 
uouergo  what  i»  callod  the  picsting,  if  intended  to 
form  white  leather.  The  pa-st*'  is  a  mixture  of 
wheaten-bran  and  sometimes  dour  and  the  yolks 
of  egp.  They  are  oaoally  worited  in  a  rotating 
qrliMMT  with  thii  nata  ami  water,  and  are  fouml 
in  time  to  have  afiaorbed  tbe  paste,  leaving  little 
more  than  the  water.  If  the  skins  an*  nut  inteiidiNl 
to  tie  wliit<»,  other  mat^'rials  are  often  umsI.  and 
tnueh  jii;,'eon-.' atiil  ■in;."'  linri^;  is  <Miiplii\ i-d.  I,i>ily, 
the  akinti  are  dried  and  examined,  and,  it  neo-^^ary, 
tlie  pasting  is  repeated ;  if  not,  they  are  ilinpisl 
into  pore  water  and  worked  or  staketl  by  pulling 
theni  baekwai^is  and  forwards  on  what  is  called  a 
alretebing  or  Hoftenins  iron,  and  smoothed  with  a 
hot  amonthing-inm.  Numerous  other  tawing  prr>- 
rpjwea  an*  in  us«>  and  liav»'  U-en  (•ugge«t>  <l.  on.  ..)' 
the  most  promii>ing  of  which  was  the  chrome  lun- 
dag  «f  Dr  HdninrTiim,  introdneod  about  I87(k  la 


thi.s  the  active  agent  is  liiehnunate  of  iratash  ;  after 
treatment  with  which  the  leather  is  stuffed  with 
paralliu  :  but  the  expectations  of  tbe  pnmioteri  (rf 
Ibis  method  ol  tnatliw  leatber  hitva  not  bam 
fulfilled,  tbe  demand  for  cbrome-tanned  letter 
appearing  to  have  quite  fallen  away. 

Shamoi/tnij  ci»n8istJ4  simply  in  imiiregnating  and 
saturating  skins  with  oil.  1  lie  name  is  derived 
fnim  the  fact  that  the  priKciis  was  originally 
applied  for  the  prejtaratiou  of  tlie  skins  of  the 
Alpine  chamois,  and  as  it  was  also  used  for  other 
deer  skins  the  name  bnck-leatbor  or  buckskin  was 
also  given  to  the  preparation.  Sbamoy-leatlier 
now  consists  |)rincipally  of  the  flesh  splits  of  sheen- 
skins.  The  nil  is  wdrki'd  by  means  of  stocks  slowly 
into  the  iiiici -.tirc-i  of  ilie  skin  and  there  becom<*s 
oxidised,  f(nniing  a  kiii<l  of  combination  with  the 
gelatinous  constituents,  and  yielding  a  peculiarly 
soft  and  spungy  texture.  A  good  d^  of  the  buif- 
leather  of  commerce  is  prepared  by  a  proecsa  whicb 
I>artokes  of  the  featnrea  of  both  tawing  and 
sluunoying. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  tanners  derive  a  large 

pni|>ortion  of  their  hides  and  skins  fioni  lisal 
sources,  and  (lispo.se  of  nuist  of  their  leather  in  the 
home-markets,  it  is  not  pos-ible  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  the  trade  by  puidLshe«l  returns.  That 
the  inteniational  movements  of  the  traile  are  on  a 

f;reat  scale  is,  however,  made  plain  by  tbe  follow- 
ng  figures.  Into  tbe  United  Kingdom  in  1888  tbe 
imports  were :  dry  bides,  575,158  cwt. :  salted 
liicfes,  647,2r>0  cwt.  ;  leather,  104.9I6.W4  lli.,  of  a 
value  of  £G,(W7,'2<M ;  l.o<its  and  sho.-s,  100,487 
dozen  pairs.  The  exports  were  :  dry  hides,  ,{l»."),701 
cwt.  ;  sailed  liid>  s,  .VJ.TtJS  cwt.  ;  foreign  leather 
unwrought,  19.'214,'.»!Hi  lb.  ;  Uritish  leather,  14.3,140 
cwt.  ;  and  wrought  leather,  value  £41.3,tMJ();  tiooCa 
and  shoes,  1 1,127  docen  paiia ;  saddleiy  and  bameia, 
value  £574,401.  Tlte  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  1887  were:  hides  and  skins  (other  than 
furs)  $24,219,101  ;  leather  and  leather  manufac- 
tures. lit,!lli,'l..")T<i.  KxjNirts  ;  lii.li  H  ;iiid  skins, 
S7t>5,(i.V> :  leat  iier,  ;<10,436,  l.'W.  See  separate  articles 
on  I'Alti  iiMKNr  i  wlu-re  Vki;ktaiii.e  l'.\Kt iimk.NT 
is  treateil)  and  I'l  lts;  works  by  ColliiiN  (l87ti). 
Hunter  ( 188.')),  and  Watts  ( 188."))  ;  and  (  \  T.  Davis's 
Munufaeture  i>f  I.t-athrr  ( I'hila.  and  L<md.  1885). 

Lcather>rlotli,  S4imetiniej«  called  American 
leather-cloth,  or  more  brielly  American  doth,  Is  a 
textile  fabric  coated  on  one  face  with  certain  mix- 
tures of  a  flexible  nature  when  dry  so  as  to  re« 
seiuble  leather.  Unbleached  calico  is  tlie  meal 
conmmn  ground  or  Hacking  employnl,  and  this  is 
coale4l  with  Iwiiled  oil,  il;uk  ]ii;,'ni<  iits,  driei-s,  and 
sometimes  other  in;.iiiii'iils.  niaile  ui>  to  >.in-h  a 
consistency  that  the  iniMuie  can  U'  uiulortnly 
Spread  on  the  cloth  bv  ruller^.  Another  metlxMl 
of  making  leather-clotn  is  by  coating  calico  with 
'linoleum  cement'  (see  Fuhircloth ).  A  third 
and  extensively  used  coating  consists  of  gelatine 
rendertnl  instduble  by  some  chemical  agent,  to 
which  glycerine  is  sometimes  adde<l.  Hut  the 
ditlerent  mixtuies  «  hieh  are  or  li;i\  <■  li<'en  i  iiiplo\  i;\ 
in  niakne^'  leather  cloth  are  nium-ion..,  and  niJiM\' 
of  tlifm  liave  Iwrii  p,i(<'rit<'il.  \  gtssl  <|uality  of 
leather-cloth  when  cntidoyed  for  covering;  chniis 
and  sofas  has  c<insiderai>le  dnrabtli^.  A  -<  a  cover 
to  writifliR-tahles  it  is  even  more  durable  than 
morocco  leather,  and  it  is  not  one-ftfth  of  its 
price.  A  thicker  kind  nf  leatber  cloth  than  that 
mannfaeturi>d  for  uphidsfpry  purjsjxis  is  made  of 
c<>at«>«l  linen  and  ii»<  'i  for  i-o\<Tmg  conches,  nnd 
tln're  are  oth»T  niipiicaiions  of  lids  Kulwtaiice.  It 
Is  more  durable  wiim  ^-ia/ed  \utlt  a  Mirnish  than 
when  tinishtsl  in  imitation  ol  mons'co  li-.illn'i. 

L^athcrWOOd  l/'mvi  jtaimtnt),  a  deciduous 

ihrub  of  »-6  feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  a  niniatim 
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int,  a  a«tiv«  of  Koith  America.  It  belongs  to 
tlw  tmtnral  onl«r  Tbyiiie1eticeK>.  The  bark  and 
)i!  are  exoe«dinf,'ly  tou^^li,  and  in  Canada  the 
L  iik.  is  tj^&il  for  rop«?a.  baskets,  &c  The  leaves* 
aro  lanm)Ut«  (>l>l<>n^' ;  tlie  flowen  MB  ycUoWi  mod 
iippfHr  bet'tire  ihe  luuvoa. 

Leathes,  Stanley,  wm  born  at  Ellcshnrou);h, 
Backa*  wbore  bia  father  warn  mtm'.  Marcli  21, 18.10. 
He  mn  educated  at  Jeanu  Coll«|tt,  Cambrid^^e ; 

f graduated  U.A.  in  1852;  took  nraers  four  ycam 
atpr  ;  am!,  after  seivinj;  sevtiiaJ  curacies*,  became  iu 
isfi  i  ]i;  >ii  xsorof  Hclnt'w  in  Kinp'h  Colic;;©,  L<)ii<i.m, 
and  in  IStl'j  miuijiUir  uf  !St  Philip'B,  Rej^ent  htreei. 
He  was  Boyle  lecturer  (1868-70),  Hiilsean  lecturer 
at  (^mbridm  in  1873,  ItampUm  lecturer  at  Oxford 
in  1874,  ami  Warburtonian  lecturer  at  LincolnVt 
Inn  (1876-80).  Further  preferments  wem  a  pre- 
Ijend  in  .St  Paul's  ( 1870)  and  the  rectorj'  of  Cliffe  at 
Ho*),  near  ( iravcMcml  (ISXO).  L»-iit!ifH  was  nia<ie 
P.I),  by  E<liiiliiir;.'h  in  187H,  and  sat  on  the  Old 
'rcstauKMit  lii"vi-.i(in  Coinniittt'i-.  His  Inxiks  in- 
clude The  VVitnesi  of  the  Old  Testament  to  OkHst 
(Boyle  l#ctnreH),  The  Gosjtel  itt  own  Witness 
(HiilMan),  Religion  of  th*  CMtt  (Bamplou), 
Studit*  in  Oetuti*  (IffiO).  Tke  FohmUiUoiu  of 
MomHty  { 1882),  CV>nV  ntid  the  BibU  (1886),  a&d 
several  voluiues  of  senuuua. 
IiMnwnt  See  Ybast,  Bread. 
LeAT«lw«rffet  »  thriving  city  of  Kansaii, 
capital  or  Leavenworth  county,  on  the  HlKMiuri 
River,  2.'  iniU'x  NW.  of  Kansas  City  by  rail.  Firnt 
setllcil  iu  ls'>4,  it  now  a  handsome  t«wu,  of 
broad  avenucH,  ami  fontaiii«  a  Soldiers'  Home,  the 
state  normal  school,  and  lar^'e  factories  and  mills. 
Ei^t  lines  of  railway  centre  here,  and  the  river  'v» 
proaeed  by  a  Kne  iron  bn^e.  Adjoining  the  city 
is  F(Wt  Leavenworth  (1827),  an  important  doiW^t 
for  tWNDps  and  supplies,  with  large  harrackft,  «C. 
Pop.  (1880)  16,550;  (1890)  19,768. 
Leaves,  See  Leaf. 

Lebanon,  a  mountain-range  in  Syria,  extend- 
ing; from  the  latitude  of  Homaln  the  north  (34"  43' 
N.)  to  that  of  Mount  Hermon  (33*24'  N.)  in  the 
wrath.   The  word  Lebanon  is  derived  from  a  Senii- 

tic  root  nii'.minK  '  white ;'  and  lliin  naint?  i.s  ^'iv»'n 
to  tb(>  niiiiintjuns,  not  because  their  peakji  are 
covtTi-d  with  snow  (as  they  are  even  in  sum- 
mer), but  because  of  the  wfiitinih  colour  of  tl^'ir 
rocks.  The  mountains  belong  {.'eolo^neally  to  thi? 
Ctetaceow  eywtem,  and  consist  principally  of  lime- 
stone* and  clialka  They  are  divided  into  two 
parallel  ranges,  the  Lebanon  <»n  tlio  west  and  the 
Anti-Ii«»ban<»n  (<ir  more  corr»'ctl  v  .\iiti  l.,ibaiins  [  nn 
tlic  «>,XHt.  H'  tween  them  li'  -*  the  ileep  vaili'v  of 
the  BuksTa  (ihe  ancient  I'irl*'  Syria ^,  wbi«'b  is  iii>m 
4  to  6  miles  wi<lc,  ami  w  w  iti  ti-.i  liy  tlin  rivrrs 
Litany  and  El-Asi  (the  ancient  Oroalw).  The 
former  tlowH  Boatn- west  wards,  then,  turning 
abraptly  to  the  west,  reaches  the  sea  a  little 
north  of  Tyre ;  whilst  tlie  latter  flows  in  the 
onjiii^ite  direction,  and,  after  crossing  the  plains 
ot  Hainath,  Hk^'\^•i^^l'  tiim»  tn  thft  wpst  to  the 
Mi'ditt-rr.uH'an.  Tlie  lii;,'lii'st  MuniniitM  occur  in 
the  north  in  iMith  ran^en,  but  are  higher  in 
Lebanon  than  in  Anti- Lebanon  :  in  the  former 
they  varv  from  10,018  (El-Kaab)  to  7000  feet  and 
leas,  andl  in  the  hitter  are  abont  8000  or  9000 
feet.  In  Inith  mnges  the  ea.stern  versant  \^  tb*^ 
steeper  and  sterner.  The  wej«t4»rn  slnpiH  of 
I.<ebanon  are  hruk'-n  by  niunrrim'-  il<-<'i>  trair^\ tT^-'' 
valleys,  running  Wtween  tiie  H|>urH  that  tlie  ruain 
chain  sends  down  to  the  very  e<lge  of  the  .'-(■a. 
where  they  often  terminate  in  boUl  headlands. 
The  weatem  slope-x  of  Anti-Lebanon  are  nut  so 
much  cut  up  by  valleys  as  thnoe  of  Lebanon,  but 
are  more  ham;n  and  more  broken  by  era^^.n  and 
bare  rocks.  The  valley*  and  the  lowwr  alopes  of 


the  bills  are  generally  verdant  with  v^otatioB. 
The  vine  b  extensively  grown,  and  wine  w  inade, 
but  is  all  consumed  at  home.  Mnlberry-trves 
figure  prominently  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  *silk 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  tin-  moQa> 
taineers — it  was  introduced  from  Cbina  iu  Jus- 
tinian s  time.  Olive-grovf.s  and  onli.-iiiU  (nuts 
and  iigs)  abound  everywhere.  Tlie  higher  slopea 
are  in  many  districts  covered  with  furests  of 
oak,  qrpieaB,  pine^  phmet  &c  Contrary  to  Um 
current  lieli^,  remains  of  tbe  great  cedar  fotcst  of 
Solomon's  time  exist  in  more  places  than  tbe  sin;rle 
^'fove  of  377  trees  at  tlie  lie;ul  of  Kedi^lia  \  aMey 
(see  Cedar).  Thickets  of  low  scrubby  biislies, 
generally  thorny,  and  often  aromatic,  are  iouod  at 
nearly  all  altitudes.  Tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet  are  the  chief  crops cnltivated.  Owing  to  tii« 
elevated  situation,  tlie  diniate  la  healthy  and 
bracing.  Streams  of  dear  watcrarennnwRms.  The 
inhabitants  ( estim^ed  at  231,000  in  all )  are  a  hardy, 
ruddy  race  of  people,  of  Syrian  ( Aramaun )  deeoent, 
who  keep  large  nerds  ot  >*beep  and  goats.  The 
predominating  element  in  the  Manuiites  (q.v. ), 
more  than  two-thinls  of  the  total  ;  next  coriie  tbe 
Dni.ses  (q.v.).  Besides  tliej^e  tliere  arc  Moham- 
medans, membem  of  the  Gicek  Chnrcli,  Metawild 
(a  sect  erf  Shiite  Moslema),  and  a  few  converts 
of  the  American  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catbolic 
missionaries  of  Beyrtmt.  After  tbo  bloody  (juarrels 
of  the  Jinisi'.-  and  Maronit<    in  tlie  dir«tiict  <>J 

Lebanon.  WitH  tiepamied  (l^tilj  front  the  Turkish 
paslialik  of  Syria,  and  put  under  a  Christiaa 
governor,  the  European  powers  constituting  them* 
selves  the  '  guardians '  of  the  new  province.  See 
Conder's/VWeatine  (1889)  and  JBaedeker's  tvMtim 
by  Dr  A.  Socio. 

Lebedin,  a  town  of  RiiMta.  87  miles  NW.  of 

Kharkofr.    Pop.  14,788. 

Lebrija  (anc  l{«bri*ia-Vtneiria\  a  town  of 
Spain,  It  niiica  by  rail  S.  by  W.  from  Seville. 

Pop.  l2.8tW. 

Le  Brun,  Charles.  Kreneh  bi«toHeal  painter, 
born  iu  Parix,  24th  Fehrusfy  1619.  Ue  was  patmo- 
ised  in  his  youth  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  who  took  him 

to  Ron>e,  where  he  was  kindly  treateii  by  tlte 
BarWriiii,  and  studied  for  four  years.  He  tbt  ii 
n-tuineil  to  Paris,  and  was  employe*!  by  Fou'[tiot 
on  luH  cluit4>au  »i  Vaux,  and  afterwar<is  bv  Cardiiml 
Mazarin,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Loui.s  XlV.  He 
was  the  first  direct<»r  of  the  Gobelins  Tapestry 
Works  on  its  foan<iation  by  Colbert  in  1662.  For 
nearly  forty  yean  (1647-83)  Le  Bnta  exercised  an 
immense  ana  despotic  influence  over  French  ait 
and  artUts,  and  is  usually  consideretl  the  founder 
of  the  French  srhool  of  painting,  PouH"»in  licing 
rather  an  Italian  tban  a  I'rench  arti-t.  I  rom 
1668  to  lO^ii  Le  Brun  wa-*  en>p!oye«i  liv  Louis 
XIV.,  and  given  an  abx.hitelv  free  hand  in  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  decoration  of  tbe 
ualace  of  Versailles;  but  Mignard  being  fovonred 
Dy  Louvoi.H  on  his  accession  to  poxver,  and  tbe 
ycmnger  nrti^t  constilte«l  bv  the  King  a.<  to  tlie 
cotiijili  t icfh  of  the  sviiik,  limn,  mIio  could  br<xik 
no  tivul.  reUrud,  sickened,  and  died,  12th  Febniar>' 
\my   .See  works  by  Qenevay  (188S)  and  Jooin 

(1889). 

Le  Bmn,  Mame,  bom  in  Plans.  lOth  April 

1755,  wu-s  a  dau;,'Iiter  of  ore  A"ig^,  r  j)ainter  nf 
little  note,  and  iu  177ti  niarrii<l  J.  \\.  P.  Le  Brun,  a 
i/ictup'-ilenler and gnind  impliewof  <'iiarb'>  Lc  Brno. 
Ib  r  ^'H-at  lieauty,  as  well  a**  tlieclmnii  of  her  )taint- 
iu'_'.  ^p<>i  dily  miule  her  the  fnshitm  in  Paris  and  at 
VersailleH.  '  I>e  Brun  tie  la  beauttL-  le  iieinlre  «t 
le  modele '  wan  the  friend  of  \a  HHr|»e  and 
ll'Alemhert,  copied  Greuze,  and  paint«<i  all  Um 
tine  ladies  and  |^ntlenten  of  the  day.  Her  fint 
poirtinit  of  Marm  Antoinette  (in  1779)  led  to  • 
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Iftstinf;  friendsllip  with  tlie  qnoen  of  France.  She 
fiul)si'<|U(^iitlv  ]iaintt'<i  niiiiit'KMis  portraili4  of  various 
luemtivrN  of  tin;  royal  funnily,  and  in  17S3  was 
adinitte)!,  on  llie  proposition  of  .Jom  iiIi  N  crnct  — 
though  •iter  much  opuuMitiou  on  occouni  of  lier 
MX— a  member  of  the  luiyal  Academy  of  Painting. 
SIm  bacame  mora  tkan  ever  tiie  fashion,  but  left 
Phiii  for  Italy  at  tha  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution 
in  17S9,  and  after  a  spedee  of  triompbal  proKre.HK 
thmnRh  Kurone,  Iwinjr  admitted  a  meinber  of  tlie 

grincipal  acAuemif^  oi  paintin;^,  including  that  of 
t  Petersburg,  she  arrival  in  I^>ndon  in  \H(Y2. 
There  painted  p<irtrait.'<  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Lord  Byron,  and  other  celebrities.  In  1805  nhe 
returned  u>  V&ris,  where  8he  lived  until  bar  daatli 
(aO(h  Marah  1842),  aod  wbera  bar  salon  waa  ever 
the  TMorfe  of  artuts,  anateaim,  and  people  of 
fashion.  Of  unblemished  character,  of  great 
industry,  and  of  immense  charm  both  of  manner 
and  of  personal  ap|K!arance,  Madame  Vi^ie  Lc 
Bran  enjoyed  a  life  loni?  popularity.  Her  drawing 
is  correct,  her  imagination  molerate,  her  colouring 
dalimto,  Kraoeful,  and  pleasing.  Her  delightful 
porUsit  ac  lianMlf,  gay  and  smiling,  now  in  the 
Uflbd  ftUaiT  at  Pteranaa,  ta  wall  known.  Many  of 
bar  beat  worka  am  in  the  Lonvra  Raller^  fa  Paris. 

See  her  Sourfnirs  (.3  vols.  18^7),  a  work  illuHtrated 
with  dtt2  portrait**  ami  '2iH)  IfuuLscapes,  chielly  taken 
in  England  and  .'^wit/t'iliiml. 

LeCCe  (formerly  calie<l  Tkkra  di  Otranto), 
ft  town  <rf  Southern  Italy,  7  miles  from  the  Adriatic 
and  M  tar  lail  88£.  of  BrijMUai.  Aa  Lfala  (bauce 
Leeee)  ft  waa  tba  aeat  of  a  eoontifaip  n  Noman 
tiiiH'H.  Here  tobace<»,  cotton,  woolletiK,  and  linen 
are  manufactured,  and  there  ia  a  large  trade  in 
olive  oil  and  wine.  Lecce  has  a  catlicdral  aii<l 
numerous  churches,  one— St  Nicholas  -dating  from 
the  12th  century.    I'op.  22,051. 

IiCdl*  a  right-band  tribuUry  of  tba  Danaba. 
riaaa  in  the  Aipe  in  Vorarllierg,  flows  northward 

past  AngHbiirg,  rinil  nft>T  a  conrne  of  177  miles 

Joins  the  DnnulM*  ;i  ruilc.x  ea>«t  of  L>onauwortli. 
,t  is  a  moniitain  stri'uiii  and  not  navipible.  Near 
Rain,  not  far  fn>ni  iit^  month,  the  inl|>eriali^t 
general  Tilly  M-as  defeateil  and  killed  on  5th  April 
ltJ32  by  the  Swe«les  under  (tUstavus  .Adolphus. 

LM^blcr.  (if'TTilAKl)  VicToK,  tbe<dogian,  was 
liom  at  Klo-'t'T  lU'iclifnltacli  in  Wiirtembcrg,  iNth 
April  Isil,  (ind  after  vnrioUH  preferments  came  to 
I^ip/i;.'  in  lK."iH  a?«  profi-^nor  of  Tlieolo),'y.  There  he 
<Iie4i  2titli  Decemlier  IKHH.  His  first  IsMtk  was  a 
liistory  of  English  l>eism  (IS41).  The  Apostolic 
mmd  P9tt-tmotiotic  Timet  (IMl;  Sd  ad.  1886)  was 
translatad Into  English  in  Iffl8.  and  Jtkn  Wiei,/ 

aiift  hit  EHfttM/i  I'l  fi  ursiirs  (IS7.'{),  by  Lorinier.  in 
Ho  also  wrote  a  liistorj-  of  pre^byterian  and 
»yno<lal  church   or>.'jifii'..iiion   (IH.VJI,   an<l,  with 
Gerok,  a  Commentary  on  Acts  (Eng.  trans.  1879). 

Leeliyt  William  Edward  Habtpolk,  a 
historian  and  philoMophcr,  waa  bom  near  Dublin, 
Mareh  28.  1K.38,  and  educated  there  at  Trinity 

J  ollcge,  wlifr>"  lie  graduat'Hi  15. \.  in  H.'(t  and 
M..\.  in  1H(>:1.  Already  in  1W5I  be  bad  pul.li>,lied 
anonymously  TIk  Lrtn/rm  nf  Public  (hitiiinn  in 
Irtiamt,  four  brilliant  essays  on  Swift,  Fhssl, 
Grattan,  and  O'Connell.  utter  works  were  his 
leaned,  laminoos,  and  dispassionate  Mittory  of  the 
JKm  ami  It^umet  of  the  Spirit  of  BatiomUum  in 
jfferaipc  (9  vols.  1865),  Histuru  »/  Euroftenn  Month 
fivm  AuguMtia  tn  Chnrlniiininr  i'2  voIh.  IHWii,  (m.l 
Hittorx/  of  l'.n'i!,n<-l  in  Ihf  E  'i)it<tuih  ('fiilmi/  iS 
vols.  1H7H  9<i  i.  The  la.«t  i"  nm  a  liistory  in  strict 
< ',r.>nolo;^'icjil  form,  bnt  rallicra  pliilosophioal  study 
of  events  and  their  causes,  relieve.!  by  an  admirable 
series  of  finished  historical  pnrtraiiH.'  Perhn|»^  the 
ablest  and  meat  original  portion  of  the  work  is  the 
liaalnaut  of  tba  American  war  of  independence ; 


the  pages  on  Ireland  are  very  valuable.    A  volume 

of  |>ocni«  (lS',11)  lianlly  rai>i<(l  bis  r>)'Ut;kt ion. 
1  )•  inocrucfi  anil  J.i/niti/  (IhWj)  i.s  aiiti- Uaiiical  in 
tone.  I.c?k)',  who  tliroii<;lniut  the  Hotiie- Kiile  con- 
truversy  was  a  decided  Uniuutnl,  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Dublin  University  in  1808. 

Leclalre*  EdmbJeaN,  was  born  at  .May-sur- 
Anuan^on,  100  miles  SE.  of  Pari.-*,  14th  May 

IS'M.  First  ciijiaj^cil  in  farm-work,  and  nftcrw arils 
a-H  a  mason's  n]>|ir<'nticc.  In'  started  for  Paiis,  w  here 
he  arrived  frieniilesrt  am!  i  i  iiiiilcss,  and  api'ienticeti 
liimself  to  a  house-painter.  Ue  proved  a  capable 
ami  industrious  workman,  andln  nJa  twenty-alxtb 
year  began  businem  on  bia  own  aoeMuk  Bf  wigy 
and  by  doing  good  work  be  soon  aaenren  a  laiue 
business  and  took  the  front  rank  in  the  trade.  Ins 
desire  to  liencfit  his  workmen  an<l  do  away  with 
the  existing,'  aiita-.-oni-sm  between  employer  and 
employed  led  liim  to  take  M.  Frcgicr's  aiUice,  anti 
allow  the  workmen  to  participate  in  the  profits  <)f 
the  master.  Besides,  be  OOBipelled  people  to  be 
honest  by  issuing  panipUata  asposins  the  tricks  of 
the  painting  trade  by  meaaa  oi  which  bad  and 
scamped  wwk  waa  nasaed  off  for  good.  He  alao 
discovered  a  method  of  atUMng  white  of  zinc, 
instead  of  white  of  lea<l.  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen's  health.  His  system  of  I'rotit-.Hbaring 
(q.v.),  which  worked  most  successfully,  was  begun 
in  1842.    He  died  13th  July  187& 

Le  dcrCi  JoHX,  batter  known  aa  JoBAimn 
Clbbiovs,  a  Itafonned  theologfoa  of  somewhat  fraa 
opinions,  was  born  at  Geneva,  I9tb  March  1657, 
niiule  his  studies  there  in  philosophy  and  lbe<dogy, 
next  repaired  to  (ireiudde,  Saumur,  Paris,  and 
London,  gradually  adopted  the  Hemoiistiant  theo- 
logy, and  liecame  in  1084  professor  of  Pliilnsophy 
in  the  Itemonstrant  seminary  at  Amstenlam.  In 
17*28  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  robbed  him  of  speaah; 
be  died  on  8ib  Jaaaaiy  1788.  Uia  worka  vara 
over  aeventhr  In  nnmher.  many  of  a  polemical 
diaiacfer.  In  his  controversy  w  itli  Midianl  Simon 
he  revealed  opinions  whi<'h  wiic  .otariliiig  then, 
bowc\er  iiiiKK-cnl  now,  on  the  <'oiii|Hir.iiinn  and 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  I'ciitaieucli,  and  «m 
inspiration  gi-neraily,  anti  especially  as  applied  to 
Job,  I'roverbs,  Eoelesiastes,  and  Canticles.  His 
conmientariea  an  the  Bible  began  with  (ienesis  in 
1U<.I3,  and  were  not  eompleted  till  1781.  Another 
inifMirtant  contribution  to  Its  snbjeet  was  lila 
ctliti4>n  of  the  Ap<M-tolic  Fathers  of  fotelerins 
(  1098).  No  less  valiialde  weic  bi.»  serial  jiublica- 
tioim — lliUiitt/utjue  I'mverMlIt  rt  Jlittonovt  i 'io 
vol-i.  lti8(Mi:n.  litbiiotAique  Choitie  (28  vob. 
1703  1.3 1,  and  ItihiiotMqm  A$tekmM  cl  Modon* 
(-2X1  vols.  1714  26). 

LeclUMe.  See  Cutsia. 

Li'corq,  Ai.kxandke  Charm  composer  of 
condc  o|»eras,  wa-*  l>orn  at  I'aris,  'M\  June  lH:t2,  and 
tnUned  at  the  Conservatoire.  From  his  first  sna- 
eessful  opera.  Lt  Docteur  Miracle  ( 1857),  be  showa 
OHenbaen'a  inflnence  and  tendenrv.  Hia  best> 
known  works  are  La  Fifle  de  Stevlam*  AinfU 
(  1  >:  j  .  Giro/ff  Gtrofla  (  1M74  ),  I.e  Pefit  Due  (187^). 

Lrronle  do  Li>h",  <  iiaki.k.s  M  aiiu  a  ^-r'-ut 
Fmich  poet,  was  Isiru  on  the  islaixl  of  Kennion, 
October  88.  1818.  He  was  carefullv  educnteil,  and 
after  some  years  of  tiavel  settled  to  a  literarj* 
life  in  PmiM.  Hia  early  entbnataam  for  Fourier  a 
dreams  ho«in  disappesre*!  before  the  wisdom  leanied 
of  e.\iierience,  bnt  bin  ardent  temperament  found 
n  more  la»fing  poetic  impuKo  in  (;r<«k  ideals 
and  in  tb^  symjiatlntic  .•.tmly  of  ori«'ntal  paii- 
flieisni.  He  "succc<<!.-,!  to  \  irtor  Hnp's  cliair  st 
the  Academy  in  Ishh.  |teNide>.  his  original  poems 
he  transiateil  The<H'ritus,  Anacreon,  the  J/uui  and 
(Mi/uftf,  Hosi<Ml,  the  Orpkie  Hymuu,  Aicbylns, 
Horace.  Sophocles,  and  Bnripidea.    Hb  i*eimcs 
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Antiques  (1852)  and  Poiiiet  Nmmikt  (1854) 
he  collected  aa  Potties  CompUUs  (18S8).  Other 

volumes  are  PoUma  Itarbares  (1WI2),  Po^mea  Tm- 
gi<iu-i  (1SH4),  anil  Il'iniirs  I'oi'ui's  (|H!I.").  He 
exi'i ci?i<'il  a  {it'iif(iiiri(l  inlluenco  on  all  tlit;  v<inn;;er 
►oets  of  lii'<  time,  ami  was  liea<I  of  a  wIukiI  ciiIUhI, 
iuiii  tlieir  organ,  'Les  Parnatwieiu. '  He  batl 
a  great  power  of  sympaihy  with  the  dumb  enio- 
ticMi  in  the  Jife^of  nature,  the  vaster  aapeeta  oi 
whidi— llie  virgin  fomt,  the  immenae  lea,  the 
profonnd  sky— the  reader  ever  feels  the  presence 
of,  like  the  gnmnd-plan  on  which  IiLh  poetic 
phantu><ie^  are  Imilt.  He  Ktamls  alo*if  from,  yot 
coniprehcntis,  the  hot  emotions  tliat  jwrjilex  tiie 
heart  of  man,  and  Burveys  the  drama  of  tiio 
agea  not  with  the  eye  of  a  Michelet  or  a  Hugo, 
bat  vitb  the  calm,  unimnaasioned  intuition  of 
pan  iatelleeb  Hia  venincatioa  b  nuurked  by 
•erene  fanltleHineaa  el  form.  He  waa  elected  to 
the  French  A.-mh  iny  in  1886;  died  July  1",  1894. 

See  the  ailinirnlilf  e^Miiys  by  Paul  Bourset  in  Nourtaux 
£*«.«[/,<  itr  /'fiirholi^/ir  I'lintrmfxyrainr,  aud  Joiia LMHaitTB 
in  the  first  i>er!e8  uf  Lfs  Otnlnniiimiiru. 

IiCConvrciir«  Adkiennk,  actrerai,  was  bom 
aaar  ChAlons,  6th  April  1609,  made  her  d^hnt  at 
Straabnrg  in  1717,  and  aoon  became  famooa  far  her 

{M)wer  fL>i  an  actrexH,  her  fascinations,  and  the 
numlK'r  and  eminence  of  her  atlmirers,  amonjrftt 
whom  \v"  ic  the  Marxlial  Saxe,  Voltaire,  and  Lord 
Pet<?rl«>r.Mi-li.  Her  death.  20th  March  173(),  was 
unjustly  HUMK'cted  to  be  «lue  to  poison  adminii«tcre<l 
bv  a  rival,  tlie  Duchess  Bouillon.  This  is  the  plofc 
Of  the  play  by  Scribe  and  I^^'ouvu,  ia 
Raeliel,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  otheia  have  vim 
diatinefeiflii. 

(Latb  leetpriuin  or  hrtririuiii),  a 
readini;-deHk  or  stand, 
properly  movable,  from 
which  (he  Scripture 
lesmns  (ItefiSBMr),  which 
form  portion  of  the 
various  ehnreh-terrices, 
are  clianted  or  read. 
The  Ie<'t<'ni  i.s  of  %ery 
ancient  use,  of  variou.s 
fonns,  and  of  different 
materials.  The  nMiat 
ancient  leetema  we  of 
wood,  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  which  is  that 
of  Ramsay  Church, 
Huntin^donHhire  (almut 
1450),  representod  in 
the  w<w«lcut;  but  they 
were  frequently  alMO 
made  of  braaa,  and 
often  in  tlie  fona  of  an 
ea^le  (the  symbdl  of  8t 
John  the  KvanKeli-^t ), 
the  outspread  winj^s  of 
whirli  form  the  I  mine 
supp«irting  the  volume. 
Sometimes  a  *  pelican 
in  lier  piety'  takea  the 
plaee  of  an  eaglob 
f.    Sec  Lks.so\. 

LMtlll*e8«  At  nuHt  British  universities, 
lectureships  have  been  endowed  fur  the  per])etual 
diaaemination  of  rainiona  favoured  by  the  founder  -, 
and  to  tbeae,  which  were  oriffinallv  almost  always 

of  a  theological  or  relijoous  kind,  have  lately  1>een 
added  some  of  a  wider  interest,  emhracinj;  science, 
philosophy,  Jin-ii.-i-olo'ry,  hiHiory,  and  the  like. 
Amonfj  theoti);:ical  hH-tuie^iiiic*  in  England  of 
greater  or  anti<inity  are  the  Hampton,  delivere<l 
at  Oxford ;  the  Unlseao,  at  Cambridge ;  the  BoyJe, 
«t  LwutoB ;  the  Warlmrtonian,  at  Xinooln^  urn ; 


iMtera. 


the  Congregational  Union  lectures,  iaatltated  in 
1873  in  continuation  of  tite  former  Congregational 
lectures ;  and  the  Hibbert  (in  comparative  religion ), 
at  t>.xford  aixl  London.  The  I)oniyellan  lectures  are 
trivcn  at  DuMin  ;  the  Baird,  (  roull,  and  ('unnin;;hani 
lectures, at  Edinburgh.  Tin-  Fcrnlev  lecturers  follow 
the  ulace  of  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  MetbodL-i 
Conference.  Cour>e.>s  of  (Utrord  lectures  on  natural 
reliKion  are  delivered  at  all  the  Scotch  universities, 
whue  the  Burnett  lectures— hardly  now  to  be 
recogniaed  aa  identical  with  the  original  foundation 
—are  eonneeted  with  Aberdeen.  At  Cambridge 
are  the  Rede  lecture  and  the  Clark  lectun^s  in 
Engli.ih  literature;  at  £<linburgli,  the  Uldnd  in 
archaHilogj- ;  while  the  chief  towns  in  Scotland  are 
visited  h^v  the  Combe  lecturers  on  physiology,  and 
peripatetic  Unitarians  of  tiie  M 'Quaker  founda- 
tion. Distinct  from  these  are  such  profesMwahipa 
for  a  fixed  period  as  those  of  poetry  and  art  at 
Oxford ;  the  endowed  readerships,  as  in  ancient 
history  and  the  like,  at  the  universities;  tlie 
courses  of  lectures  given  at  the  Royal  Institution 
or  the  E<linhnrgh  IMulfwophical  Institution ;  or 
entlownient.s  for  npccial  puqKwes,  as  the  Har\-ey, 
CriMinian,  and  Plumian  orations.  The  Lowell 
Institute  at  Boston  provides  annual  courses  of  frat 
public  leetniea  on  religion,  sdenoe,  and  the  artik 
and  ainee  its  foundation  (I83(M0)  has  found 
audience  for  many  distinguished  English  a.*  w>  !l 
as  American  lecturers.  Sitr  separate  articles  on  the 
more  imjK)rtant  of  the  above  lectures. 

Iiecytkidaceie,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plaata,  or  anb-order  of  Mvrtacea;,  the  distinguish- 
ug  characteristic  being  Mat  the  fruit  ia  a  lat^ 
woody  cafwule,  with  a  number  of  cells,  whidi  m 

some  speciex  remains  closed,  and  in  some  o|)ens 
with  a  lid.  All  the  known  specien,  aliout  forty, 
natives  of  the  hott*',Ht  parts  of  South  America. 
Brazil  Nuts  (q.v.  |  and  iSapucaia  Nuts  (q.v.)  are  the 
«eA/«  of  trees  of  this  older.  The  Ganaott-baU  Ttm 
( q.  v. )  Ix^longs  to  it. 

Leda.  in  Creek  Mythology,  the  wife  of  the 
.Spartan  king  Tyndareus,  whom  Jupiter  visite<l  in 
the  ilisgui^e  of  a  .nwan.  The  comm<ine.>»t  legend 
makes  her  the  mother  of  Ixith  Castor  and  Pollux 

&v.)  by  the  sod.  The  story  lias  supplied  a  theme 
many  worica  of  art. 

Ledbury,  a  pleasant,  old-fiuihioned  market- 
town  of  Herefonlnhire,  13  miles  ESE.  of  Hereford. 
It  has  an  int«'resting  diiin  li,  liomanesque  to  Per- 
penilicular  in  style,  St  Catharine's  Hospital  ( 1233  ; 
rebuilt  1822),  and  a  dock-tower  (1890)  to  the 
meraoiy  of  Mis  Browning  (o.v.).  Pop.  of  parish 
(1851)4i84{  (1881)4076;  (1891) 49081 

Ledrii-Rolllii,  Ai.kxandke  Aioi-ste,  'the 
tribune  of  tlie  revolution  of  Kehmary  ( 1K48).  iv* 
I/ouis  Blanc  was  its  ajKwlle  and  Lamartine  its 
orator '( Victor  Hugo),  was  ls»rn  in  the  house  of 
Scarron  at  Fontenav,  near  I'arix,  2d  Feltruaiy  1807. 
Admitted  to  the  Mur  in  1830,  he  mode  a  nam* 
OS  defender  of  Republican  journalists  and  men  of 
like  views  during  the  reign  of  Louis- Philippe, 
ami  sulwequently  cbtaine«l  a  great  reputation  as 
a  democratic  a<:itator  umI  leaner  of  the  workiiii: 
men's  party.  He  wjw  ele<  t««d  in  1841  deputv  u>r 
IjC  Mans,  and  .K,it  of  coiir<<e  on  the  extreme  Lett, 
Visiting  Ireland  at  the  height  of  U'Connells 
agitation  for  rejwal  of  the  Union,  he  was  present 
at  several  of  tlie  Liberator'a  monster  meetinn,  and 
at  Tara  waa  hailed  aa  a  delMate  fronn  Franeek 
In  1H46  he  published  an  Apftelaux  TraratUeurt, 
in  which  he  declared  'universal  suffrage'  to  be 
the  only  panacea  fur  tlie  mis<>ries  of  the  working- 
clas.«ies.  He  was  an  active  ])ron>oter  of  the  refonii- 
meetings  that  precede<l  the  commotions  of  184A 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  became  m 
member  of  the  PravWooal  Government,  as  i 
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of  the  Interior,  and  in  May  wtut  elected  one  of  the 

five  in  whose  hands  the  Constitnent  Ajwpnihly 

Iilacetl  the  int<?rini  ^,'overninent.  But  he  otTeniled 
ii«  j(Ui»i>orters,  lii^  c(ill>'a;,'H(  s,  ami  the rarxlonitfs  liy 
his  aruitrary  and  injudicious  coinluct,  and  r^•^iKnt'd 
Ills  portfolio  on  "JHtli  June.  He  next  ventured  on 
a  candiitature  fur  the  prandency  against  Loais 
Napoleon  in  Daoember,  Imt  «M  ignomlnioiialy 
lieateo.  An  miBiicceasfal  attempt  to  provoke  an 
infturrection  agtdnat  his  fortunate  rival,  on  ISth 
.Inne  1H^J9,  put  an  end  to  hi^  political  artiviiy 
and  liiK  intluenee.  He  tle^l  to  Enj;Iaiiil.  wliere  ho 
hecaine  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  wiio  »ouj;ht 
(o control  from  one  centre  the  democratic  agitations 
tlltKMq^boilt  Europe,  and  so  i^ave  unity  and  conHist- 
eaejr  of  pnipoee  to  their  efforts ;  and  he  Bi>(ned  tlie 
aianileatoes  of  the  revolutionary  committee  alnnji; 
with  Kowuth,  Mozzini,  and  Ruf^.  But  in  less 
than  a  year  he  pnhlished  a  passionate  invective 
ajjaiust  the  land  wliich  had  ffiven  him  an  asyhiin, 
Lk  la  Ui'i'uleiice  fie  I'An-fleterre.  For  the  next 
twenty  yeaM  he  lived  alternately  in  L<ondon  an«l 
BnwwlM.  lH-iri;{  only  anincstieil  in  IHTO.  After  his 
retuni  to  1' i.uice  lie  was  elected  to  the  Asseiuhly 
in  1871,  and  again  in  1874.  He  died  on  31«t 
Decemher  1874,  at  Pontenay.  Hb  Diacotm 
JPofiti'/'ies  et  f^rrit  i  Divers  ap|>cared  in  %  Tolii  1879L 
LedllC.  See  VloLLET-LE  UUC. 
Lednoi.  a  ^enuB  of  plant«  of  the  order  EriMMe, 
•nlMmier  Uhodureie,  consisting  of  email  eraqpoD 
•braba,  with  comparatively  large  floweie,  ef  which 
tlie  corolla  ui  cut  into  live  deep  petal  like  segnientA. 
The  species  are  natives  of^  Europe  and  North 
America  ;  Home  of  them  are  common  to  IhiiIi.  The 
leat'es  uf  L.  lad  folium  are  said  to  be  used  in  I.ali- 
ra<lor  a»  a  HiiVtMtUute  for  tea,  whcnec  it  i»  sometiinea 
called  Labrador  Te^i.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  hia 
party,  ia  the  arctic  expedition  of  1819- *22,  UHeil  in 
tbe  aaine  way  the  Ledum  paltutrtt  which  jMroduced 
«  beverage  with  a  smell  lenembling  rhnbarb,  yet 
thqr  fouml  it  refreshing.  The  leaver  of  tmth  the»ie 
shrnhs  ponse-ss  narcotic  properties,  and  render  lieer 
h'-ads  .  They  are  re^^ardea  M  Wefol  in  ngVee, 
dy»<:nter>',  and  diarrhuca. 

I(M^  Ann.  See  Shakkm. 

Lec,  Frederic  Richard,  an  Englinh  landscajie- 
painter,  wan  lM>rn  at  ISanistaplc,  Devon^liire.  in 
June  I7fl'<,  and  chose  the  army  f(»r  his  ]ircilV^>i(»n. 
But  l»ein:.'  o1)lij,'tHl  hy  ill-health  t4i  quit  it,  lieiiuntHl 
liin  att«Miti<in  to  iiaintin^  ( 1K18)  ana  wom  a  coiiht^iiit 
exhihitur  at  the  Koyal  Academy  from  1824  till  ISTO. 
He  was  elected  an  A.R.A.  in  18S4  and  K.A.  in 
1838,  retiring  in  1871.  Lee  wna  oam  of  the  moat 
thorraghly  national  painters  of  hli  day,  the  river 
scenerj',  (larks,  leafy  lanex,  and  picturewjue 
villaj^  of  hin  native  country  funuing  tiie  favourite 
siil>j<M-tH  of  hia  peneiL  lie  died  in  Cape  ColeQy, 
4tli  June  1879. 

RoBtirr,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Tweedmoath, 
11th  November  1804,  and  educated  at  Berwick 
(where  he  wax  alno  for  a  time  a  boat-hnilder) 

and  St  .\n«Ii»'Wf<,  In  I8.'t3  he  became  lllini^ter 
of  a  rhajM-l  of  ease  at  ArhriMith  ;  in  \^'M'>  he  was 
lran«ferre«l  to  ('ainpMie,  and  in  1H43,  aftt  r  the  Dis- 
ruption, to  the  vacateil  charge  of  Old  lireyfriarjt, 
Bilinbaivh.  In  1846  he  wart  apiMiinte^l  alno  pro- 
foMor  or  Biblical  Ciiticii>m  in  Edinbaigh  Untver* 
■ity,  dean  of  the  IThapel  Royal,  and  one  of  the 
Qoeen'a  chaplains.  In  1844  he  reeeiv«>il  his  doctor- 
ate from  Ht  Andrews.  In  1h.-i7  he  l«etfan  his 
leform  of  thi'  I'rt'Mliytcnan  rhurch  sfr\ He 
restored  the  r«'a/iin;;  of  prayt-rs,  an  wi-W  jls  the 
cuatoni  of  kneeling'  at  prayer  and  standiii;,'  during 
tlie  Hinging:  and  iit  lM3he  introduce<l  a  harmonium, 
in  IMU  an  organ,  into  hia  church.  Thi>M)  'innova- 
tioaa'  bnmght  down  upon  him  bitter  and  hanasing 
ntlnclw^  extending  over  aMny  yean;  and  *tbe 


Greyfrian  ease'  was  still  pendine  before  the 
(leneral  Astti>n»hly  when,  on  'i2t\  Nlay  1867,  Lee 
fell  from  his  liorxe  in  I'rince.s  Street,  ntrnck  with 
puraly.-i.-.     Me  <lii  il  at  Torquay,  14th  March  18fiS. 

Hi.H  works  incladi<  a  Handbook  of  JJrrofitm,  I'raucr* /or 
Puhlic  Wortliip  \  M  ed.  18f.3 1.  »  7?f/rrrr»cY  fiiWr(1854), 
The  FamUii  and  tU  Itutia  (1863).  and  The  Aform  of 
the  CkwA  (U81).  8ee  Liis  by  k  fl.  Blcfy  (S  vek. 
1870). 

L«*,  Robert  Edward,  American  general,  de« 
scetidaiit  from  Hichanl  Lee  of  ShropBhire,  I'n^land, 
Nvlio  cHiiie  to  \  ir;,'inia  in  the  i  co|>7ii«iit  usa.  lan.  m4 
reign  of  Cliarles  I.  The  ancee-  »••»»■  «w  0.8.  ijrV. a. 
tor  of  the  family  in  Virginia ' 
receive«l  large  grants  of  land  between  the  Po- 
tomac and  Rappahannock  rivers,  known  as  the 
Northern  Neck,  and  here  he  bnilt  the  original 
Stratford  Uoose,  which  was  burned  some  years 
after.  In  the  later  edfflce,  erected  by  his  grand, 
son,  Thomas  Lee  of  Stratford,  were  horn  the 
di^tingiiished  hiother*,  Kidiard  Ilfiiry  L«'e  (  1732- 
94),  mover  of  flie  rt'>f>intiuii  in  favour  of  .Vincricaii 
Inde|K?ndence  antl  a  signer  of  the  Declaration ; 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  (1734  97),  a  signer  of  the 
DeclamtioD;  and  William  (1737-95)  and  Arthur 
Lee  (174Mli).  diplomatists.  There  also,  on  19th 
Janoary  1807.  was  born  tbe  subject  of  this  sketch, 
tbe  son  of  General  Henry  Lee,  a  ooosin  of  the 
preee<lin{;.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  lost  his  father, 
and  at  ei;ihteen  he  enterwl  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  I'oiiit.  He  graduated  swond  in  his  cla.ia 
in  1829,  and  received  a  second- lieutenant's  com. 
nuMion  in  the  engineers.  In  1832  lie  married  Maiy 
Custis,  daughter  ef  George  Washington  Tarke 
Custis,  adopted  son  of  George  Washinf^n,  and 
grandson  ot  his  wife  by  her  first  marriage.  He 
became  first  lieutetiunt  in  1830,  and  cajitain  in 
183W.  At  the  iM'v'iiiiiin^'  of  the  Mexican  war  in 
1846  he  was  aj>lM>int«>d  cliiet  eii>;ineer  of  the  centra! 
army  in  Mexico.  General  Wintield  S<Mitt  i>rai><d 
him'  highly  in  official  reports  for  his  services 
at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cms.  At  the  storming  of 
Cliapultepeo  lie  wan  severely  wooaded,  and  for 
merttorions  sendees  received  his  thlra  brevet 
promotion  in  rank.  In  IH.^  Colonel  I^  was 
in  ctuumand  of  the  Tnitfd  State?*  Military 
Academy,  and  in  tin  iluif  \iars  of  Iuh  adminis 
tration  greatly  iinprovid  it-  etiiciency  as  a 
training  sduxjl  f..r  (dii.  ors.  His  next  service  was 
as  lieuteiiaat-colouel  of  chivalry,  to  which  he  had 
been  promoted  in  IS-jo,  on  the  Texan  bonier  in 
1855-^.  In  October  1850,  while  on  a  ftirluugli,  he 
wa»  onlerc<l  to  Har]>er's  Ki-rry  with  n  small  force  to 
Ciipturc.lolin  IhiiNv  ii  ;tiid  liis  in'-iir;.'i'rit.-.  I.ii'ut. Col. 
Lee  hatl  coiiiiiiiiiiil  ot  t'n-  "li'juirUiu'Ml  of  'i'fxas  in 
l8Gi),  but  was  n'c.ilh'd  to  N\  ashiii;,'toii  early  in  ls<;| 
when  the  *  irrepreswihle  c<tnllii  t' between  the  free 
and  the  slavestates  seemtsi  immiuent.  Hereaehed 
Washington  ia  March  1861,  when  he  was  made 
colonel,  and  waa  oAered  the  command  of  the  Federal 
army.  But  seven  Btal«-s  hiul  already  Koeislcrl.  and 
hail  formetl  the  Soutlicrn  ( 'onfe«ieni<  y  ;  on  .\pril  17 
\'ir;;inia  withdrew  from  the  I ' nion.uii'H  'olonrl  l^e, 
believing  hiit  KUpreme  i««ditiial  alle^i  itn  ''  to  Im.>  due 
to  his  »tate  ralHier  than  to  the  ruimi.  (<  It  com- 
|>clle«l  to  send  his  resignation  to  (ieneral  Scott, 
which  he  did  on  the  20th  of  April  The  bitter 
struggle  between  his  penMMial  jpreferenees  and  his 
high  sense  ef  duty  b  shown  u  the  words  of  bis 
wife,  written  to  a  friend  at  the  linft.  *  My  hus- 
Iwind  has  wept  tean*  of  blood  over  this  terrible 
war  ;  but  li<-  imi--t  a*'  a  man  ami  a  Virginian  share 
the  destiny  of  his  ^.tat*-,  whi«li  has  nolfuinly  jiro- 
noaaesd  for  indeiM-ndein  e. '  Within  tv\«i  da\s  aft"  r 
his  resignation  from  the  Unitod  KUtes  army  he 
wait  made  commander.in'ehlef  of  the  uilitaij  and 
naval  forces  of  Viiginiai    .        ^  . 

General  Lee  waa  devMtly  religions,  and  a  Itt^ 
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looig  inember  of  tbe  ProteBtant  Ei>Uct){>a!  Cbnrch. 
His  purpose  to  draw  hk  sword  only  in  defence  of 
liin  native  state  was  modified  by  its  joining  the 
S  iiithem  Confi'dfiiii'v.  iukI  tlio  cliaiiK'^  <'t  tlie  , 
capital  from  ^lontj^dincry,  Alahaiua,  U»  liicliiiioinl, 
Virtpnia.  ^VhoIl  tin-  ( "otif.'ii.Mute  Concress  luet  in 
Kiclimond,  with  reiiresentatives  from  eleven  etatos, 
in  May  1861,  five  brigadier-generals  were  appointed, 
of  whom  Lee  nwked  third.  He  bad  at  drat  ao 
active  eominaitd.  bat  ramained  at  ftkdimond  to 
superintend  tbe  clefencea  uf  the  city  till  thi*  antnron, 
when  he  wa«  8«nt  to  oppose  (Jciierai  Hosocran*  in 
West  VirgiiiiiU  In  tlu'  ^iirin;f  of  1862  he  wjts  wnt 
to  snpervi?io  the  ct>at*t  iidfiicT's  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina;  but  when  .McClellan'a  *on  to 
liichmond'  advance  with  l(X),lK)^i  men  was  assured, 
Lee  was  samuioned  to  tbe  capital.  ( >eneral  Joseph 
£.  Johnston,  ehiel  in  flommand,  was  disabled  by  a 
woond  at  the  battle  of  Seven  I^es,  May  31,  1862, 
and  Lee  was  put  in  oonunand  of  the  army  around 
Hichmond.  The  maNtttrlv  «trat«gv  dispmyed  by 
Lee,  and  the  desperate  li;,'1itiii^'  oi  Ids  army  in  thtj 
famouA  seven  days'  battte>«  around  Ktchutoud,  de- 
feated thepnrposes  of  McClellan's  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, and  belong  rather  to  tbe  history  of  the  war 
than  to  personal  biography.  The  aame  may  be 
said  of  his  l»attles  and  strat'egy  in  opposing  General 
Pope's  movements,  his  invat'ion  oi  ^laryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  prominent  evp"nt8  of  the 
war.  The  increasing  rwnircos  of  the  Nortli  and 
the  decreasing  resources  of  the  South  could  only 
result  in  tbe  final  success  of  the  former.  It  was  no 
news  to  Lee  to  be  t^itd  of  'the  hopeleasaeai  of 
further  resistanee '  by  GeaeraJ  Grant  in  his  note  of 
April  7,  1865,  and  the  common  desire  of  both  com- 
manders '  to  avoid  uselew  eflfnsion  nf  Moo^l '  \\  as 
creditable  to  botlu  On  A  (ml  9,  1h(k5,  Lee  surren- 
dered his  army  of  about  'itijxxi  men  to  General 
Grant  at  Appomattox  Ccmrthtmse,  VirKinia,  and 
tiM  foar  jtin'  war  was  practically  ended.  That 
General  vee  undertook  iU-judged  movements,  aa  hia 
•dvanee  into  Pennsylvania,  and  that  he  trasted  too 
much  to  his  lieutenants  in  matters  of  irn])nrtance, 
has  been  the  opinion  of  some  critics ;  anil  prob- 
ably his  un\villiii;;n('ss  to  llirow  hlame  on  ^,'ovcin- 
ment  ofHciab  who  uianned,  and  on  HubunltimU^  tu 
whom  he  entrusteu  the  execution  of  the  plans  or 
yt'irts  of  them,  has  given  more  apparent  than  de- 
.M  I V  i^d  grounds  for  such  criticisms.  After  tbe  close 
of  the  war  he  frankly  accepted  the  result,  and 
although  deprived  of  bis  former  property  at  Arling- 
ton on  the  rotohi.ic,  ami  tin-  Wliii.-  Hoii.se  on  the 
Paraunky,  lie  (Ie<  liiit'<l  iirollereil  oilers  of  ]>«cuniRry 
aid,  and  accepted  tlie  |>r<-si(l"'iicy  of  \Vasliin;,'ton 
College,  since  called  tiie  Wa.«<hington  ami  l.ee 
University,  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  Here  be  ile 
voted  himself  aaaiduously  to  the  proper  duties  uf  a 
eolloge  president,  gaining  the  affecttonato  esteem 
of  the  faculty  and  students  as  be  had  of  theolBoere 
and  sohliers  of  two  armie**  in  former  years. 

ExpoHure  in  liie  lii-M  in  lSt;,'i  had  resulted  in 
rheumatic  iutlamuiHtion  uf  ilie  pericardium,  wiiich 
liecame  more  i>ainful  and  frcMiuent  from  expoAure 
to  cold  or  violent  exercuw.  till  a  severe  attack  in 
186B  greatly  im|Miired  bis  lieart's  action.  From  a 
second  attack,  in  September  1870,  he  did  not  re- 
cover, bnt  grew  weaker  till  his  death,  October  12, 
187U  His  widow  died  in  Lexin;,'ton,  Vir;^diiia, 
November  6,  1873.  U'-n-  ral  Lew  liad  three  sous 
and  fonr  daughters.  Tie-  ehle.Ht  ion,  (ieorge 
Washiuf^n  Cast  is  L<^>.  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  at  We^t  Point  in  1854,  lesigTied  as 
first-lieutenant  in  the  United  States  annjr  m  1861, 
was  an  aide-de-camp  to  JefTemm  Davis,  1861-63, 
major-general  of  a  division  of  the  armv  of  northern 
Virginia  in  1864,  and  succes«or  of  his  father  as 

t resident  of  the  \Vaj<hin;;t'ni  :iuii  Lfc  1' niv  t  rsiry  in 
tt7L    VViiUam  Ueuty  Pit/hugb  Lee,  the  second  ' 


son,  was  an  officer  in  the  United  States  arnf^  aad 
major-general  of  eavaliy  in  tbe  Confederal  nnny. 
He  was  elected  to  the  60th  and  5lBt  tuiigii—m 
.  Captain  Robert  E.  Ijeaof  the  Ccmiedem*  cftvniqr 

wait  tlie  third  son. 

A  hron/e  eijuehtrian  tutatoe  of  (icneraJ  hi 
Merciti  of  i^ans,  erected  mainly  by  the  women  of 
the  South,  was  uuveile<i  in  Kichmond,  Virginia,  in 
ItKN).  Tlw  bdght  of  tbe  whole  stnietnrc,  iuclodinf 
an  elaborate  monnroental  pedestal,  is  61  feet  t 
inches,  the  eqnmrian  figure  being  22  feet  2  inches. 
See  Lives  by  J.  E.  Cooko  ( 1871).  Gen.  A.  L.  Luoj; 
( 1887),  and  his  nepliew,  I'itzhugh  Leo  (1804). 

Lec«  Sami'EL.  an  English  orientalist,  was  born, 
14th  May  1783,  at  I^ongnor,  in  Sbrt>n8hire.  studied 
at  (jueeii's  CoUece,  Cambridge,  in  1819  was  chosen 
professor  of  Arauic,  and  in  18.^1  regius  professor 
of  Hehiew,  and  dieil  rector  of  liivrley,  in  Hertf<»d 
shire,  16th  December  1852.  His  reputation  r>-sf 
upon  a  Oramtimr  of  the  Hebrew  Lan^uagt  { lS27); 
Book  <tf  Job,  trtmttatedfymit  the  Onftituti  Htbmf 
(S  vols.  1837) ;  Hthrtw,  i^nldee,  andlSiMliUk  Lea- 
con  (1840)  ;  a  translation  from  the  Aruidc  of  the 
Tra%'els  of  Ihn-UaUjui  ( IS.'W )  and  from  the  l^yri.w 
of  the  Theophania  of  Eusehinn  ( 184,3).  He 
wrote  Srr)Twn»  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Srrwturti 
( 1830),  EretUs  and  Timai  of  the  Visiona  of  Daniel 
and  at  John  ( 1851 ),  and  an  Inquiry  into  Prophttf 
(1849).  He  took  char;^c,  for  the  liritish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  of  edittons  *ii  the  Syriao  Old  Tcsta^ 
ment,  the  Syrioc  New  Testament  or  PeUiito,  the 
Malay.  I'erst&n,  and  Hindustani  Biblesb  and  the 
pHalniN  in  Coptic  and  Arabic. 

Leeclit  John,  hnmottms  dranghtsroast  was 

born,  of  Irish  descent,  in  London,  29th  Angtm 
1817,  liis  father,  a  cultured  and  exc«>llent  man, 
being  laiiiiloid  of  tiie  I^>iidon  Cotfee  Houm-,  Lad- 
gate  Hill.  He  was  educatcsd  at  the  Chartorhoose, 
where  be  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Thackeray's,  his 
friend  tbrongbont  life,  woo  at  school  was  deemed 
the  better  earicatnTist  of  the  two,  and  who  after- 
wards published  an  admirable  estimate  of  Leech's 
art  {Quarterly  Review,  l)eceinl»er  1H&4).  He 
next  studied  medicine  and  surgery,  and  during 
hit»  attendance  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  hM 
artistic  skill  found  exercise  in  the  production  of 
anatomical  drawings.  Before  long  he  adopteil  art 
as  a  profession,  and  at  the  age  of  eigbt'^en  pub- 
lished EteMngt  and  SkUchtnp'^,  h;/  A.  Ptm, 
About  1838  he  was  eontrilnrtin<;  to  BelPs  Life; 
and  in  tbe  fourth  inimlier  of  I''nir/i,  "th  Anoint 
1H41,  we  find  liits  liiist  conirilaiiion  to  the  jotniiHl 
which  his  name  is  most  closely  as'voriated, 
and  with  which  he  was  connected  till  tbe  time  of 
hi»  death.  The  cartoons  which  be  designed  for 
I'unch.  especially  those  dealing  with  inc£lcnts  in 
the  political  life  of  Lord  Bton^am,  Lord  Palmer- 
sttm.  and  Lord  John  Hussell,  and  the  powcrftil  and 
terrible  'G^n^ral  F6vrier  turned  Traitor,'  are 
full  of  hi;:li  ipialities,  and  have  lie^n  puhlis)i>s| 
se|iarau.4y.  Hut  even  more  delighttul  are  the 
smaller  woodcuts,  drawn  easily  and  freely,  and 
dealing  in  gently  humomns  fashion  with  subjects 
of  everyday  life'  In  these,  as  it  has  been  truly 
said,  '  he  has  entered  with  i^enial  lymfmthj  into 
ever>-  phase  of  the  many-sided  Engiish  fife  of 
the  "hunting-field,  the  seaside,  the  l>j»llriK>ni,  the 
dmwin;;  room,  and  the  nursery,'  '  he  ha.s  tnriie«l 
carirat me  into  character,  anci  lelt  Iwhind  him 
not  A  little  (tf  the  hii>tor\'  of  his  time  and  its 
follies  sket«bed  with  inimitable  grace.'  Variuoa 
series  of  tiiese  designs  have  been  collected  in 
volumes  entitled  Pietun*  of  Lifi  and  Ckmmttti' 
from  the  VoUertion  of  Mr  Punch ;  and  in  IWK 
a  c<dleclion  oi  them.  enl«rjr«><l  bv  a  niecbonical 
pror>---^.  and  coloured  hy  the  artiut  liimscdf  in  a 
*  combination  of  oil-  and  water-colours,  was  brongitt 
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i.'u'i  tlicr  in  tlu;  E<,'yptian  Hall,  Lontlon,  ami  foriiii-d 
iLU  exceptionally  tK»|>iilar  exiiilntion.  In  the  intcr- 
vaU  of  work  for  Punch  Leech  contribnted  much  to 
other  jounwls  and  piililications,  inciading  wondcnt« 
in  One*  a  Week  ( lt»!>-62)  and  The  lUtutnUeti  Lon- 
don New*  ( 1856),  in  The  Comic  English  uid  Latin 
Grmnmam  (1H41),  Hoofl's  Comic  Annual  (1842), 
SmitliV  Wassail  iSoul  (1843),  A  Little  Tour  in 
(ISo5>);  ft<^luii^r«  in  litutlfijs  Maqnzinc 
ami  Jerrolif's  ShiUtng  Miitfaziiir,  in  the  Chn.stinii.'* 
>K>ok«  of  Dickens,  the  Comic  History  of  EnfjUind 
(1847-48),  tiie  Comic  Htstory  of  Borne  {l»3'2),  ami 
the  HtaUeu  Cross  HDortiQg  novels:  and  also  drew 
Mvml  lithographed  eeriee,  of  whidi  Portmit*  of 
the  Children  of  the  Mobilitjf  (1841)  is  the  niii»t 
important.  At  length  the  artist's  health  beean 
to  Milft  r  from  ince.Hsant  overjtrodnction.  Iio  tell 
iiit<»  a  state  of  nervous  irritability  and  j)rf)stra- 
tion,  nnti  <lio<l  at  Ken»ington,  'JtHii  Octolwr  1S04. 
St'e  Dr  Jolin  Brown's  John  Leech  (1882).  F.  G. 
Killen'^  ]'.>.„jmphieal  Sketch  (I8n),«ld  tM  life 
by  W.  P.  Frith,  K.A.  (1891). 

Lce^hee.  Sec  Li  rcni. 

Leeches  (  A.S.  hrre,  '  a  physician  ; '  Hirudinea 
or  Diecophom),  a  claiis  of  worm-like  animals, 
OMMUj  inctorial  parasites,  sometiniee  cenuinely 
OMnirarous.  They  ere  widely  diekributea  in  fteen 
and  Mit  water,  and  ooeaiionally  on  land.  The 
IkxIv  is  extensile  aail  rin^'ed,  lint  the  siij>erficial 
riiiK^*  <lo  not  corre.H|K>nil  to  the  tme  Hcjjnienth  ;  no 
iippi'nila^eM  are  present,  but  there  is  a  postorior 
attaching  mucker,  ami  the  mouth  is  powerfully 
suctorial  ;  the  Iwxly  cavity  is  almost  obliterateii 
by  a  s|x)nnv-  growth  of  oonDective  ti!<8ne;  the 
Animals  ai-e liernmphrodite. 

The  Medicinal  Leedi  (Eimdo  mtdkimalia), 
finnnerty  mtieh  need  In  Uood-Tettinq;,  hae  a 
slightly  flntfi-ri't!  Imi.Iv  2  or  3  inches  in  length, 
f;reenL>fh  liiiu  k  in  colour,  mottled  on  the  utnliT 
side,  and  witii  ^ix  rows  of  reddish  and  vellowi-.li 
sjiota  along  the  back.  The  skin  is  slimy  ami 
frequently  cast«  it«  cnticle:  there  are  102  super- 
ficiiil  eldn-rinfls,  with  Mnee-spote  on  eveiy  lifUi. 
while  ten  dlstMiet  eye-npota  are  borne  on  the  head. 


The  Medioinji  Lo«oh  {Btrudo  medieinalis). 


The  animal  is  rerj  Bmamlar,  novei  Tuidly  by 
alternately  fixing  its  oral  and  {MMterlorsnelcers,  and 
gwiins  with  ;,'rai  <  fiil  tinihilation'*.  The  nimitli  cnti- 
taiii'<  thre<-  seniii  in'uliir  ' '-.■vwh,' (nicIi  uith  f'i;.'lity 
to  ninety  riiintit«'  t<ft!i  "f  lime  anil  cliitiiK-,  tiy  tin- 
saw  like  action  of  «liii-h  the  1<it1i  ),'ivr»  it-*  char- 
act'-ri-'tic  triradiate  bito.  From  anitiinlM  thus 
bitten  the  leeeh  sacks  blood,  and  falls  off  when  its 
many-pOBChed  gnt  is  {wrged.  A  secretion  from 
the  pharynx  seems  to  keeplbe  blood  from  c«upi> 
lating,  and  after  a  heavy  meat  ttie  leech  can  nUt 
and  digest  for  a  year.  Its  opportunities  are  in 
many  circumstances  few  and  lar  between,  but  it 
iiBrtMn\y  makes  the  most  of  them.    Abimt  the 


leech's  own  liloo<l,  it  if  wcirtli  notiii;;  that  it  is 
coloured  red  with  ha'Uioglobin.  Leeches  are  at 
home  in  slow  streams  and  in  marshes,  sometimee 
venturing  ashore  in  eeaicb  of  victims  higher  than 
the  itiseet  larvio,  fishes,  and  amphibians  wUefa  they 
may  hit  upon  in  the  water.  The  eggs  are  laid 
about  June  in  the  moist  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
water,  and  are  enclosed  in  c<>c<H)ns  which  are 
secretofl  from  the  skin.  The  growth  of  the  young 
leecli  is  f»Io\v,  may  continue  in  fact  for  four  or  five 
years,  while  the  total  length  of  life  sometimes 
reaches  a  score.  The  nedtelnal  species  oocnrs  in 
Britain*  bnt  is  mndi  eommoner  on  the  Continents 
When  the  medical  nse  of  leeches,  whieh  b  ef 
ancient  origin,  was  a  ronstant  jinictice,  iheaWBmpa 
of  western  Fram^e  were  very  imjiortnnt  soaroes  of 
supply,  'riii  rc  the  vamjiire)*  were  .sometimes  fed 
by  (inving  oM  liornes  or  cattle  info  the  cnclosnrrs, 
ami  the  primitive  custom  of  wading  in  the  water 
till  the  I(H;chcs  fix  on  the  luire  legs  is  still  practised 
by  collectors.  It  is  calculated  that  tliirtv  nlilUona 
need  to  be  emnloved  annnaUy  for  medical  ranoses 
in  France  ana  England,  hot  nowadays  tney  nave 
cone  mnrh  (uit  of  fa-shion  ;  yet  a  batcherj"  near 
llil'liNlu  ini  mill  raiM'«  some  :\\  millions  annually. 
\\  li'  ti  kept  by  aiM)tlii'<'aric?<  tlicv  ought  to  fie 
allowed  free  play  in  a  cliwed  tclass  aouarium  with 
water-plants,  instead  of  being  middlea  together  in 
a  dark  vessel. 

Leedilne,  or  the  application  of  leedies  for  the 
purpose  of  abetracting  blood,  b  sometimee  need 
instead  of  venesection,  where  general  depletion  is 
indicat«Hl,  particularly  in  children  ;  but  much  more 
often  for  the  purp<we  of  liK-al  depletion  in  localiseil 
inflamniations.  In  the  (li^caM-H  of  infants  and 
young  children,  leeches  must  1k>  applied  with 
caution.  In  applying  leeches  tii<>  part  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  leeches,  after  being 
dried  by  rubbing  them  in  a  clean  linen  cloth, 
should  be  placed  u  an  open  pill-box,  or  in  a  wine* 
^lass,  and  anp1ie<I  to  the  spot  at  which  it  is  desired 
that  tlicy  slmuM  attach  tiieniselves.  When  it  is 
wifthetl  to  affix  a  kt-ch  t<j  the  inside  of  the  mouth, 
it  is  plarcd  in  a  narrow  IhIk'  calbnl  a  !ce«'lij;la.>*s. 
When  the  animals  will  not  attach  themselves 
readUy  they  may  sometimes  !«  induce<l  to  bite  by 
moistening  the  part  with  milk  or  blood.  They 
usually  drop  off  when  filled ;  if  they  do  not^  thejr 
may  be  inifaoed  to  do  so  by  sprinkling  them  witit 
common  salt ;  thev  must  never  he  pulled  away. 
The  (piantity  of  IiVkmI  which  a  leccu  is  capable 
of  drawinj;  may  lie  entimaled  on  an  average  at 
about  a  drachm  and  a  half,  K-siilcs  what  Hows 
from  the  wound  after  it  htn'  fallen  off.  It  is  usually 
desirable  to  promote  to  mmw  extent  this  flow, 
which  is  teaduy  done  by  the  application  of  warm 
fomentattons  or  ponltices.  The  bleeding  Moerally 
xtom  sitontaneouslv  after  a  short  time;  if  it  goee 
on  longer  than  is  <)esinible,  the  application  of  the 
Hull  of  a  hat,  or  of  a  bit  <if  cobwt-b,  will  osnally 
check  it.  If  tlHi»e  means  fail,  a  little  cone  of  lint 
shouhl  Ix!  inserted  into  the  bite,  over  which  a  com- 
press should  be  laid  and  a  bandage  applied  ;  or  the 
i>ite  should  be  toodied  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of 
silver  { lunar  eanstle)  seraned  to  a  poink  Leeches, 
when  applied  to  the  moutn  or  interior  of  the  nose, 
have  been  occasionally  ?-\\ iillnwed.  and  have  p^en 
ri>e  to  \'ery  unpleasant  ."yiii|itiiiiis.  A  UHHlenitely 
Btn)ng  solution  i.f  ci'Imuh.ii  reniijly  (li-liMl,:es 

tiiem.  The  'artilu  ial  leecli,  Mimetimes  used,  is  a 
iiK-«-hanicnl  arrangement  for  prodttdnS  *  emaB 
freely  blee<ling  wuumi  in  the  skin. 

The  Horse  leech  {Jlai/i'.i>is  eangiiituga)^  whose 
■  daughters '  ( whether  of  this  predse  ^ensa  or  not) 
'cry  Uive,  give,'  is  common  In  Britain  and  else* 
«In're.  It  i»  alxint  4^  inches  in  Ici  ^th,  fee<ls 
largely  on  earihwonns,  but  has  blunt  teeth,  and  is 
not  used  medicinally.  Another  homs-leedi  la  the 
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▼ormcioiu  Aaltutoma,  which  is  carnivorons  raUwr 
than  {Kimflitic.  Among  the  nnmerons  land-Ieechfs 
wliir-li  attafk  liorsc;*,  catflf.  and  tiH/ii.  one  of  tlie 
Ilio^t  tnnilih'^onie  if*  Ihr  inndijisil  rt  i//oiuru,  j^rajilli- 
rally  >ic»i  rilK»il  l»y  Sir  .I.imi'.-.  S.  'Vennont.  It  is 
only  about  an  inch  long  an<i  !u<  tiiin  as  a  knitting- 
needle,  bat  it  pnranes  its  desired  victiniB  with  con- 
ridemble  r^uufy,  and  makes  itaelf  moat  irluome 
both  to  man  and  beastw  So  Abandaat  are  laitd- 
leeehea  in  some  warm  and  moiafc  parts  ol  the  East 


HoneLMoh. 


thai  soldiere  and  workmen  are  sometimes  fatally 
weakened  by  the  niinnte  but  penistent  blood- 
letting. All  thtt  above  and  some  otlicr  genera, 
aach  as  the  eiglit  eved  Nophelis  of  our  ponds,  are 
called  (infttlinhdclficKi',  Ix-ing  usually  provided 
with  three  tooth-plates,  but  without  a  *  prolxi^cis. ' 
In  another  Mti  KhyncobdelUdie,  the  forepart  of 
the  body  ie  letnetile  and  forms  a  proboscis.  Here 
are  incliided  many  interestliig  fonne:  the  little 
frf^Ii  water  riepsine,  sometimes  found  with  the 
yoiinji  Hitaclied  to  the  parent ;  the  large,  warty, 
marine  PontolnU'lla.  which  fastens  on  rays;  Pisci 
cola  on  fresh  water  lishes,  such  hs  perch  ami  carp  ; 
and  Branchellion.  with  numerous  lat«  ial  leatiots  of 
•kin.  The  largest  leech  known  is  the  South 
America  M  Macrobdella  valdiviana,  a  carnivorous 
form  Uviog  in  moist  earth,  and  sometimes  said 
to  measnre  two  feet  and  a  huf. 

8ss  C  O.  Whitman  in  Q^mrt.  Jour.  Afirr.  Set.  for 
Moqain  Tiuidon,  Monograpkve  de  la  FamiUe  de* 
N'rudnuf.-,  with  AUM(2d  ed.  UM);  VerUl,  JWrt  WSHi- 

JUtchet  ( Wabhiugton,  1875). 

LMdSf  the  Krst  town  in  Yorkshire,  and  fifth  in 
Eoffland  in  point  of  population,  is  a  parliamentary 
and  mcmicipal  borough,  retundng  nnee  1866  five 
members  to  the  Uoose  ol  CommoMk  Qy  tail  it 
is  2Si  mile*  8W.  of  York.  196  NNW.  of  Xondon, 
and  11*2  SSE.  of  Carlisle.  It  is  situated  in  the 
north-west  of  the  We»t  Ki'iinp  of  YorkHhiie,  in  the 
valley  of  tlio  Aire,  ami  is  the  seat  of  imiwtant 
maoufacture^^,  especially  of  clothing  in  all  its 
branches.  The  reaily-'niade  clothing  industry, 
especially,  gives  employment  to  more  hands  than 
anything  else.  The  woollen  trade  carried  on 
here,  and  in  the  sarronnding  towna  and  villages, 
exceeds  in  extent  that  of  any  other  part  of 
England.  It  lia^  l-cen  estiniatri!  tliat  general 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  £  1 1  (KXJ  pans 
through  the  warehouses  in  Leedn  Tlu'  iron  in- 
dustries, which  have  been  largely  dcvelojied, 
employ  abont  10,000  pemoas,  and  are  now  as 
important  aa  the  woollen  manufactures.  The 
manufaetare  of  leather  is  carrietl  on  in  some  of 
the  largest  tanneries  in  the  kingdom,  and  about 
100  firms  are  engaged  in  making  boots  and  shoes. 
The  other  chief  tnanufaotiiriw  are  tlionc  of  loco- 
iiiotive«  ( both  for  rail  aii>l  tramway  i,  agricultural 
marliines.  u-lu-",  paoer,  tobacco,  oil,  chemicals, 
earthenware,  wurstea,  and  silk.  Formerly  tlax- 
epinning  was  extensively  carried  on,  bat  it  is 
now  fast  dying  out.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Leeds  depends  for  it«  prosperity  not  upon  any 
one  staple  Indnstry,  but  \\\wtn  tlie  great  variety 
of  its  manufactured  products.  The  goods  trathc 
by  rail,  canal,  and  river  i»  iiiiinenM-. 

There  are  thirty-four  clmrelies  in  Leeds,  eight 
Roman    Catholic   and    about    eighty  dissenting 
places  of  worship.    The  ciiief  church  is  St  Peter 1 
whUdi  il  in  Kirkgate,  and  was  rebuilt  in   18.18  ' 
at  a  eost  of  ie20,;7a    It  is  \m  ieet  long  by  i 


86  wide ;  the  tower  is  1.%  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains a  peal  of  thirteen  bella  The  chnrch  also 
contains  some  fine  nionunients,  one  of  which  was 
erect<'il  in  niemorv  of  those  native?  of  Le«>d» 
who  fell  in  the  I'riniea.  The  mi»t  iiiten-i*ting 
church  in  the  town  ix  8t  John's,  New  Hriggate, 
consecrated  by  Arch)>i.«hop  Neile  in  UkU,  nn  al- 
most nniqne  example  of  a  '  Laudian '  chnrefa, 
and  still  retaining  the  original  fittings  The 
other  princijpal  bvUdinss  are  chiefly  of  recent 
erection.  The  town-hall,  completed  in  1858,  is 
2.)0  feet  long,  200  feet  broail,  and  the  tower 
is  2*20  feet  high.  It  covers  ;V)0(»  fijnare  yarda 
The  great  hail  is  161  fe**!  long,  7'2  feet  wide, 
and  75  feet  high.  It  is  richly  decorated,  and 
eontains  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
oinsaa  in  Enrope.  beeiaes  statues  of  Edward 
nSnes  and  Robiert  Hall,  fomerly  nembeie  for 
the  borough.  There  are  also  colossal  statnes  off 
Qneen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  in  the 
vestibule,  and  of  Wellington  in  tlie  front  of  the 
building.  Contiguous  to  the  town-hall  are  the 
municipal  buildings  (comprising,  besides  the  vari- 
ous corporate  oftices,  reading-room,  free  librarj-, 
and  line  art  gallerj*),  and  the  school-board  offices, 
the  whole  forming  a  handsome  and  snhstantial 
block  of  bnildines. 

The  General  Infirmnrv  was  erected  in  1888  from 
(Icfigns  l.y  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  at  a  cost  of  £120.000, 
ami  oontain>-  accomnHMlation'  for  .T^l  in  patient*. 
The  nie<  lianics'  institute,  erecte<l  in  1S07,  at  a 
cost  of  £25,000,  contains  a  le<'mre  hall  acconnno- 
dating  1700  persons.  The  graniniar-school,  built 
in  I8o0,  at  a  cost  of  £1,3,000,  from  designs  by 
fiany,  is  a  cnicifonn  Decorated  stmetnia  Other 
baildingB  are  the  com  excluuige,  a  handsome 
building  of  an  oval  form  ;  the  post  office,  fonnerly 
the  court  liouse,  near  which  Js  a  statue  of  Sir 
liolirrt  I'eei:  tlie  Coli-Heum,  the  nm^t  convenient 
public  hall  in  the  town;  the  Philot*opliical  Hall, 
with  a  fine  mut^eum ;  the  Wesleyan  training- 
college,  erected  in  1868:  Turkish'  Baths  (cost 
£14,000);  Beckett's  Bank,  a  fine  work  hv  Sir 
G.  6.  Scotk  Thera  ia  aleo  a  Uhnuy  ef  dO^OQO 
volumes,  founded  hf  Frtesttey  in  1768.  Among 
charitable  institutions  may  be  nientione«l  the 
Dispensary  ;  Hospital  f()r  Women  and  Children ; 
Tratiesinan's  Benevolent  Society;  Industrial 
School ;  Convalescent  Home ;  a  handsome  work- 
hotue;  the  Reformatory  at  Adel,  where  about 
sixty  juvenile  criminals  are  nsefully  employed  in 
agricuitnral  and  otiier  oeenpationB.  Leeds  has  also 
a  Royal  Exchange,  which  was  opened  in  1676i,a 
Stock  Exchange,  two  general  markets— one  of 
which  is  a  haniHtonie  structure  of  iron  and  glass — a 
new  cattle-market,  situate*!  aliout  2  juiles  from  the 
centre  of  tlie  town,  white-cloth  hall,  hve  railway 
statit)ns,  eleven  banks,  and  two  theatres.  The  ol^ 
coloured-cloth  hall  was  pnlleii  down  in  1889.  The 
Yorkshire  Colle^  an  important  centre  of  higher 
education  established  in  1874,  has  now  neariy  forty 
profeesors  and  instructors  in  its  two  deparUnents 
of  science,  technology,  and  arts  and  of  medicine;  it 
i-<  atfiliateil  to  the  Victoria  University.  A  large 
and  impiM^ing  pile  of  Gothic  buildings  wan  devoted 
to  its  use  in  18S5;  the  new  School  of  Medicine, 
ojicned  in  1S94,  cost  £40,000.  Some  sixty  Umrd 
schools,  providing  accommodation  for  50,000  chil- 
dren, have  been  erected  throoghoat  the  borough 
since  1870,  ineinding  the  Oenbml  Higher  Grade 
School  for  2000  scholars,  opened  in  18^.  A  com- 
plete system  of  tram-lines  radiates  from  the  centre 
of  the  town  to  all  tlie  outlying  pulmrliH,  the  steeper 
gradients  l»eing  worked  "l)y  steam-power.  Kirk- 
stall  Ahticv  (n.v.)  is  al>ont  3  miles  from  Leeds. 
I  Houndhay  Vark,  2  miles  from  Leeds,  was  bonght 
by  the  corporation  in  1879,  al  a  ooat  of  £140,o00, 
I  and  ooaverted  into  a  reeveation  grannd  for  the 
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use  cf  the  public.  Adel  CImrcIi,  alioiii  4  tiiiles 
fn»rn  Lee«is,  was  erected  1140.  Near  it  iiavo  Ikjcii 
fottml  remains  of  a  Kuiiinn  station.  Po|i.  (1851) 
172.2701  (1881)309,112}  (1891)  pon.  of  boronKb— 
lines  1888  a  *coiintytKHt»ash*—jl67,oOBk  Since  1803 
the  mayor  is  styleu  Lord  Mayor. 

Aniungnt  I-eoil«  wortliips  are  I>eftn  Hook  (q.v.), 
who  was  vicar  of  I. feds  ;  I'rit'stley,  tlici»lii^,'i;in  and 
chemist;  Cojki  tirnl  KluMics,  the  Hrtistn;  the  'I'eales, 
pliyi«ician»,  \c. ;  besides  the  lleckettH,  tlic  Biiiiien's, 
the  Gotta,  tlie  Fairbairns,  the  Denisuns,  and  other 
prominent  families,  which  have  for  long  b«en 
cUiMly  idfloUfied  with  Um  ioteraita  of  tlie  town, 
and  wIkbm  members  have  been  noted  for  their 
pvUie  epirit  and  philanthropy.  Among  tlie  books 
cm  Leeds  may  be  mentioned  Italph  ThnrcHby's 
fiuratus  LtodUnsis,  ur  Tof>oijrnphy  of  Old  Leeds 
(1715);  Baines's  Historic  Hketch  of  Ltedt  (1822) ; 
•ad  jMkan'b  QmiU  to  U$da{\9m), 

Leeds,  Thomas  OsnonvK,  Dtke  of,  bettor 
known  in  hiHtory  as  Earl  of  DanKy,  Eii;,'li^h  states- 
man,  ^^'aH  tht>  sun  «)f  a  Voik--liirf'  hiimiu't,  antl 
was  born  in  He  eiilvrtHl  parliaiiuMit  for 

Yorlc  in  1661  as  a  warm  supiKirter  of  the  king  and 
of  tbe  Eatabliahed  Church.  He  firat  lielU  ottice  in 
1687  M  an  auditor  of  the  Treaanry ;  alter  that 
promotion  was  rapid :  in  1871  be  was  appointed 
Treannrer  of  the  rJavy,  in  1878  Visconnt  Latimer 
nini  Haron  Danby,  ami  in  1074  I^)r(!  Hi;,'li  Treas- 
urer and  Earl  of  Danby.  He  emlfavourcd  t^i 
enforce  the  laws  a;^insi  Roman  Catholics  and 
r>i*senter«  ;  ami,  though  he  dinliked  French  aggres- 
t'Mm,  and  so  far  favoured  the  Dutch  party  that 
be  effectiveiy  need  hie  inflnenoo  to  get  Princose 
Marjr  married  to  William  of  Otaaco  in  1677,  he 
lent  hiniHplf  to  W  the  agent  of  Charles,  and  on  hb 
behalf  negotiated  witli  L<mi«  XIV.  for  bribes  to  the 
Kni^tish  kine.  Louio,  however,  intrigued  snccewt- 
f  ally  for  DenTty'a  downfall :  the  Commons  impeached 
hini  in  1678  on  f«i.x  ditrerent  counts,  tlif  chief  of 
whidi  were  treating  traitoroualy  with  foreign  powers 
witliout  the  consent  of  oonncll,  aiming  at  the  in- 
troduction of  arbiti«i7  po«sr,  aad  eqiiaiideilng 
pnbHe  money.  He  trae  not  broniht  to  trial,  Ijoi 
kept  in  the  Tower  until  aJthoagh  Cbarlee 

gave  him  at  once  a  full  pardon.  This  the  Com- 
nionn  refuHe<l  to  rccogniw,  and,  in  ?ipite  of  adissolu- 
tion,  Btill  persisted  in  the  impeacnment.  Danby 
is  chiefly  remembered  in  hist<jry  for  the  part  he 
played  at  the  revolution  of  1688.  When  James 
MgM  to  thraaten  the  Established  Chnrch  Danby 
retnmed  to  netiva  political  life.  Ho  signed  the 
ioTitation  to  WUUam  of  Oranfre  aad  emired  Yoric 
for  him.  His  reward  was  a  ri-*e  in  rank  from  earl 
to  marquis  (of  Carmartlieii  1  ami  the  iire->i>let)cy  of 
the  council,  virtn;illv  tli<'  rliief  plicr-  in  the  govern- 
ment. Bat  he  again  bribed  as  he  had  iliint-  iliiring 
his  Krst  adminivtration,  and  piactise<l  the  hmw  un- 
•empnJoos  metbodsof  government.  He  was  created 
Duke  of  Leeds  in  1604.  But  in  1605  he  vas  im- 
peached a  second  time,  for  liaving  himself  accepted 
MOO  guineas  from  the  East  India  Company  as  tlie 
price  of  bin  influence  in  securing  an  extension  of 
their  chartered  privileges.  He  again  managed  to 
^^tave  ofT  coi)(ieniii.uion  ;  but  his  power  wiu'^  huni 
virtually  gone,  and  in  May  lOtM)  he  linally  retired. 
After  tiiat  his  principal  public  appearance  was  to 
apoik  in  defence  of  Sacheverell  in  1710,  when  he 
staltMed  himself  by  condemning  the  principle  of 
the  revolution.  He  died  at  Easton,  in  Nortnamp- 
tonHbire,  on  26th  July  1712.  See  Life  by  T.  P. 
Courtenay  (1838). 

liMk  ( AUinm  Ptmm  of  some :  see  AlXIUM ).  a 
biennial  plant,  belioved  now  by  many  of  tlie  beet 
aalhoritie't  to  be  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  British 
species  Alhum  Ampelupratum,  a  well-known 
■Hmlnl  ^Mtoiof  ttatOnlaa  family,  ■ 


T 


for  rulinary  jiuqin^es.  In  garilt'Ti)<  much  attention 
i><  gi\  i-n  to  Its  cultivation.  The  more  liberal  the 
culture  the  more  delicatoaad  tendmr lathe  produce ; 
therefore  it  ia  generally  grown  trenches,  w  hich 
iiave  a  liberal  supply  «n  maanro  dug  into  them  in 
the  same  way  as  reler\'.  The  stems  are  blanched 
by  earthing  *np,  whicn  increases  their  delicacy. 
Scotland  is  famouf*  for  the  H]ileiitliil  (jnality  of  its 
leeks,  and  MuHwlbiirgli  its  the  centre  in  wliich 
the  most  approved  kinds  are  grown  for  Ho  d  >a\ing. 
Seeds  grown  there  have  a  special  commercial 
value,  which  is  due  entirely  to  care,  year  after 
year,  in  selecting  only  the  beet  types  for  tiio 
iiurnoi^eof  seed-saving.  Bt  David,  patron  saint  of 
Wales,  is  credited  with  having  advised  the  Britons, 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle  with  the  Saxons,  to  wear 
leeks  in  their  capn,  ho  as  eaKily  to  distinguiidi 
friend-*  from  foe!<,  and  tliun  to  have  helped  to 
Bwure  a  great  victory.  Hence  the  Wels-h  cuhtom 
of  wearing  leeks  in  toeir  liats  on  St  David's  Day. 
See  Shakeepearela  Bmry  V. 

Leek,  a  manufacturing  and  market  town  of 
.Kta(rord.>«iiii-e,  on  the  Chumet,  134  milen  S8E.  of 
Mat>cle«tielil,  and  24  NNE.  of  Stafford.  Tiie  pari^li 
church,  dating  frtmi  IIHO,  but  mainly  Decfirated  in 
style,  was  rcJ*tore<l  by  Street  in  lKG7-7.'>.  Tliere  aie 
aIi«o  a  grammar-t>cliool  (1723),  a  cottage-hufpital 
(1870),  and,  IJ  mile  distant,  the  ruined  Cistercian 
abbey  (1214)  of  Dioalacras  (De  la  Croix).  Leek 
manamotarBR  sewing  and  embroidery  silks,  and  is 
the  chief  English  centre  for  dyeing  silk  (i«ee  Silk). 
The  Nicliolfion  Ins^titut*?  comjiriHet*  a  Free  Library, 
and  Art  ScIkm^I,  \c.     I'up.  isTT  ;  ilVJI) 

1-2,7GU.  bee  Sleigh's  Hittwy  of  Leek  (2d  eil.  Ks,s4), 
M.  IL  HUlor,  00  Zecfo  (Leek,  1891). 


 a  commercial  town  and  port  on  tiie  Leda 

near  where  it  enters  the  Etna,  ia  the  I*ntssiiiu  pro* 
viucc.f  EastFriesland,»mile«NW.of  OMenbttig; 

Fop.  10,399. 

Leet.  The  court  leet,  in  England,  was  a  court 
of  a  manor,  township,  &c.  fur  election  of  certain 
offioera  and  trial  of  minor  oflinioos.  The  imnort> 
ance  of  these  eonrts  ia  now  rery  small,  bat  there 
aremanon,  fte.  where  tbey  are  regularly  held. 

Leeil warden*  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  of 
Frie^-land.  ^tan<lt»  on  the  Harlingen  and  tJronim.'cn 
Canal,  113  miles  by  rail  NNE.  of  I  trecht.  It 
contains  handsome  Jaw-courts  and  town-hall,  has 
an  ancient  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Orange,  a 
library  with  valvabia  •rebives,  and  a  doien 
chnrehee.  Linen  fabrics,  mirrors,  pianofortes,  and 
wagons  are  nmnnfactiired.  Leenwanlen  is  one 
of  the  largest  finit  and  cattle  markett*  in  Holland, 
and  does*  confideralile  tnule  in  airricultural  j>r<Mluce, 
groceries,  wine,  and  brandy.  I'op.  (1875)  27,lOHj 
( 1896)  31,508.  In  the  13th  centur>'  it  was  Httustfil 
on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  sobMouently  sanded 
up.  See  Havard,  iHad  CUiet  ^  Me  Z%fin  Zm 
( 1876). 

Eieenwenhoek.  AjfTOJf  van,  one  of  the  most 
successful  pioneer  niicro«copi»ts,  was  l>om  at  Delft 
on  24th  October  1632,  enthusiastically  pursued 
niicroMcopic  work  with  self-made  instruments  in 
lt>54,  made  many  important  discoverien,  and  diwi 
at  Delft  on  27th  August  1723.  He  sui>plemente«l 
Harvey's  discover)*  of  the  circulation  of  the  bl<iod 
bv  tracing  the  capillaries  in  the  fn»g'B  fiwt,  defined 
ifie  red  Cbvwl  cori.u-.r!(»«  of  Veiti  l>rat«  «,  wa^  the 
fii-ft  to  notii-e  tielinitolv  what  are  nn«  called  uni- 
cellular ot>.'ani'<rn»«,  anil  corrol>orateii.  tl.on^'h  \\\\\\ 
erroneous  interpretation,  the  discovery  of  male 
elemenu  or  spermatoxoa  by  bis  student  Ludwig 
Hainm.  Hia  tnroMlgationa  d  minate  otraetnra 
fod  Mm  to  detect  the  fibraacf  tho  lena,  the  llbrila 
and  striping  of  muscle,  the  atraetnre  of  ivory  and 
hair,  the  scales  of  the  epidermis,  the  distinctlva 
dtunctam  of  Botifan,  and  many  Inlaraating  hiato 
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Io)^ca]  facts  in  regard  to  insects.  Much  of  lib  time 
ami  attention  vrnn  jriven  to  a  long  Hcrics  of  inve.'»ti>ra- 
tions  into  ■'[fontarK'uiis  ^enertitiini,  of  which  tin  nry 
lie  «'afl  a  <i<,'<'iiieil  ojipoiifnt.  In  the  course  of  lh••^e 
«tn"lies  he  ascertnineil  ami  jirovcd,  amongst  oilier 
re»alt«,  that  oak-pilla  are  primarily-  caused  bv  liie 
development  of  an  insect's ^ggdepotuted  in  the  bark ; 
tbiK  weevils  are  hatched,  notfrpm  wheats  bat  from 
•n  inaeet  H  e^gsi  depodited  fn  wheat ;  that  the  fl«t  is 
propaj^te«I  in  a  Mtnilar  nianiicr  to  other  inwot-*, 
not  on;nnated  from  iluMt,  or  s-aml,  or  tiie  diiuj^  of 
pi;,'i'oiis.  as  wa«  commonly  W-lieveil  ;  tliat  Aplii<le« 
ate  vivi{)arou£  ;  that  eels,  instead  of  l»eiug  pnxluced 
from  dew,  are  likewise  viviparous ;  and  that 
manels  are  not  generated  from  nind  or  sand,  hut 
ftom  spawn.  He  also  extended  his  inquiries  to  the 
growth  of  tms,  and  abowed  tha  dmaienoes  that 
exist  in  the  ttrnotare  of  the  stem  of  moooeotjrlednns 
and  dicotyle<lona.  The  greater  part  of  fiis  dis- 
coveries and  investigationn  were  ile,Ht^ril>ed  in  papers 
(112)  coiitnliiited  to  the  Phil<jitoi>hical  'Tnnitm-tions 
of  the  Hoyal  Society  and  papers  (2>G)  printed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Ac<uleniy  of  Sciences,  of  noth 
which  bodies  Leenwenhoek  was  a  member.  The 
ntoet  complete  eolleetioa  of  hb  IVork*  api)eared  at 
Leyden  in  4  vols,  in  1719-22.  A  selection  of  these 
was  translated  into  English  by  S.  Hoole  (8  vob. 
LmiiiI.  iTiis-isot ).  See  the  Life  ill  Datch  by 
Uaaxinau  (Leyden,  1875). 

Leeuwin*  Caps,  the  south-west  comer  of 
Australia,  notable  on  aoooant  of  the  tempeatooos 
weather  nmally  eneoantend  tbeva. 

Leeward  tfii^^«-    See  AmrravA.  Wbst 

Indies. 

Lefebvre,  Francois  Joseph,  Dake  of  Danzig 
and  Marshal  of  Ftaoeai  w«a  born  at  Roifach,  in 
Alsaee,  2Sth  October  1756.  He  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  waa  a  seiigeant  in  the 

French  Guards  when  the  Revolntion  broke  out. 
He  was  engaged  for  Bome  time  on  the  Moeelle  and 
Rhine,  fought  at  FleuruM.  Altenkirchen,  and  Stock- 
sch,  nn<l  nwe  in  rank  w  ith  wurnieilul  r.-ipi'lity.  In 
17SW  he  took  port  with  IJ<inaparte  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Directory,  and  in  1804  was  niatle  a  Mar> 
shal  of  the  Empire.  He  also  condacted  the  rieae 
of  Danzig,  and  after  its  capture  was  created  Duke 
of  Danrio.  He  dbtingttbued  himself  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peninsular  war  (q.v. ),  and  supprcsBcd 
the  insurrection  in  Tyrol.  During  the  itus-ian 
campaign  he  had  the  command  of  the  Iiii|K?iiid 
(fUard,  and  in  1814  of  tiie  left  \\  iri^'  of  the  ariiiv 
which  resbted  the  advance  of  the  allies  in  France. 
Submitting  to  tlie  Boarbona  after  Napoleon's  abdi- 
eation,  he  was  made  a  peer,  a  digmliy  teetered  to 
him  in  1819.  though  he  had  iditad  with  hie  old 
ma«ter  during  tlie  Hundred  Ikyu,  He  died  in 
i'aris,  14th  Septcml>er  1830L 

Lefkosia.  See  Nicosia. 

Lefort*  FRAX9018  Jacob,  favourite  of  Peter 
the  Great,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1666,  being 
descended  from  a  family  of  Scottish  extraction 
which  had  settled  in  Piedmont,  afterwards  ( 1585) 
iti  S\vit/>'rl:ui<i.  He  f^('r\e'l  for  a  lime  with  the 
Swi'^s  (iiiard  at  I'aris  ;  Init  went  to  Hu>*sia  in  1675, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Prince  Galizyn,  who 
made  him  a  commander  of  the  new  trixips  raise<l  to 
counteract  tlie  intluence  of  the  'strelitxes'  or  old 
militia.  Having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
intrigties  which  made  Peter  sole  ruler  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ivan,  Lefnrt  ^^^■^s  advanced  to 
to  be  first  favourite  of  the  czju.  .uhI  next  to  him 
the  most  important  jier*onage  in  i;u->i,\.  A  man 
of  jfreat  ahility,  Lefort  backed  up  Peter  in  his 
projects  of  reform,  remodelled  the  army  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  navy,  and  in  1G94  was  made 
admiral  and  generalissimo.  When  Peter  nnder- 
toolc  hia  visit  to  foreign  eountiias  in  16B7  Lefort 


I  was  made  rliief  of  the  embassy  in  the  train  of 
which  the  czar  imvellcd  tHCognito,    He  died  12th 
I  March  1699.   See  Lives  (in  GenuB)  bgf  Fossett 

1 1866)  and  Blum  (1867). 

Lefl-handedneaa.    For  treatment  of  this 

jxH  uliarity  see  Ki(niT-HANDEDKBa>i 

Lev,  the  lower  limb»  or,  ia  the  anfe  ef  anato- 

nrfsts,  that  part  off  the  lower  extremi^  whicli  tlee 

lietween  tlie  knee  and  tlie  ankle.  It  consists  of 
two  iKines,  the  Tibia  and  l-il»iila  (see  Skelktox, 
F<»OT),  and  of  ma.s»«>fl  of  nniscle**  (together  with 
nerves  and  vessels)  which  are  held  in  poeitiim  by 
coverings  of  fascia,  and  are  enveloped  in  the  general 
integunie.it  The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  of  a  triangniar 
prbffloid  form,  and  presents  three  surfaces  and  toiee 
borders.  The  intanial  anifttce  b  smoofeb,  covves, 
and  broader  above  than  below  ;  except  at  its  upper 
third,  it  lie=<  directly  under  the  skin,  and  may  be 
readily  trafe<i  by  the  hand.  The  external  and  the 
iH  Interim  -^n  rf;u:L><  are  coveretl  hy  numerous  mu.-cb^ 
The  muHcnlar  mass  forming  the  calf  (forme<l  by 
the  gastrocHemiut,  »oleus,  and  piantaru  muscles )  u 
peculiar  to  man,  and  b  directly  connecte<l  with 
nb  erect  attitode  and  hb  ordinary  mode  of  pro> 
gression.  The  anteriw  border  of  the  tibia,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  three,  b  popnlarly  known 
as  tfie  shin,  and  may  be  traoe<l  dow  n  to  the  inner 
.ankle.  The  fibula,  or  8mall  bone  ni'  tin-  leg,  lie^  on 
the  outer  f^urface  (if  tin'  tiMa.  umi  art iculnt'es  with 
its  upiier  and  lower  extreiuitics,  and  with  the  astra- 
galus inferiorly.  It  affords  attadunenta  to  m$uf 
of  the  muscles  of  thb  region. 

Thb  region  is  nourished  by  the  anterior  and  poa- 
terior  tibial  arteries  into  which  the  ^pliteal  artery 
divides.  Both  these  arteries  occasionally  reooire 
to  be  tied  bv  the  surgeon  in  cases  of  wounus  or 
aneurism.  I'lie  blood  is  returno<l  towanls  the  heart 
by  two  sets  of  veins — the  deep,  whirh  arromiiany 
the  arteries,  and  the  8U|)eriicial,  wliich  are  known 
as  the  internal  or  long  saphenous,  and  the  external 
or  short  saphenooa  veins.  These  snperficial  veiaa 
are  verj-  liable  to  become  permanentlv  dilated  cr 
varicose  (see  Vabioosr  Veiks),  if  there  b  anv 
impediment  to  the  free  transmission  of  the  blooJ, 
or  even  from  the  mere  weight  of  the  ascending 
column  of  blood,  in  persons  whose  occu]>ation 
requires  continuous  stantling.  The  nerves  of  the 
leg,  lioth  sensory  and  motor,  are  derived  from  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  and  from  its  terminal  branches, 
the  internal  ptqpliteal  and  the  external  popliteal  or 
peroneal  nerve. 

In  cases  of  fracture  or  broken  leg  the  two  bones 
are  more  frequently  broken  together  than  singly, 
and  the  most  common  sim  itiou  is  at  the  lower 
thinl.  AVhat  is  known  as  i'otl  s  iraetnre  conflsls 
of  fracture  through  the  lower  tliinl  of  the  fibula, 
with  fracture  of  the  projerting  lower  end  of  tJie 
tibia. 

Ulceration  of  the  log;  b  a  faequoit  eooeeqneDee 
of  Tarieose  veins,  and  the  very  ooodltton  erhidh 
causes  the  veins  to  dilate  (continuous  standing)  ia 

an  etfectual  preventative  of  the  healing  process,  to 
ensure  which  comiih-te  rest,  with  the  It  ;:  rai«'  d  so 
as  to  ru^f-hl  the  reluru  of  the  blood,  is  necessary. 

Bandy,  or  Ikiw,  leg  is  a  condition  which  may 
appear  a.s  the  result  of  muscular  contraction  before 
a  child  has  been  placed  on  its  feet.  In  aoch  a  case 
the  natnral  curve  of  the  tibials  merely  exaggerated. 
It  is  asflodated  with  Riekets  (  ue.  a  deficiency  of 
lime  salts),  in  which  the  child  has  the  habit  of 
sitting  tailor-wise,  and  thus  bending  the  tibia 
forwards  ami  outwards  in  its  lower  third.  Some- 
times one  leg  is  Uanch'  and  the  other  in-kaee>L 
This  b  produced  in  aeon-boned  child  by  the  mother 
or  nuise  always  carrying  the  child  npon  the  same 
arm  and  using  the  other  arm  to  clasp  the  child'a 
Icgsaeroesthefrootef  her  body.  See  Foot,  Kai^ 
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Hip  JOINT,  Club  FOOT,  Achilles  Tendon,  &c.  ; 
al^d  Ami  t tation,  AuTiKiciAi.  Limbs. 

L4:KiM*>'  >^  bequest  or  gift  uf  i«noDal  uruii^rty 
by  wuL  la  England  it  u  provided  by  toe  Willa 
Aet  of  18S7  tbmt  if  a  ]a^y  is  givea  to  tbo  wit- 
noM  of  ft  win,  or  to  his  or  her  wife  or  husband, 

the  le^'ftcy  ia  void  ;  also  beqneflts  to  superBtttions 
iiHt'.s  aru  void,  a«.  for  example,  to  iiiaiiitAin  a 
jirii-wt,  or  all  anuiversary  or  obit,  or  a  latii])  in  a 
cliuri  li,  or  to  Bay  luaHsea  for  the  testator's  >*oiil, 
or  to  circulate  jtaniphleta  inculcating'  the  [Hipe's 
sapremacy.  Legacies  of  money  for  ciiaritable 
parposes,  as  for  the  me  of  [«chool8,  cliurclieH,  vVe., 
an  valid,  but  if  the  nonnr  is  direct<Hl  to  Vte  hii<l 
oat  Id  the  pnrchase  off  laao  for  snch  purposos  tlie 
lopicy  j«  void  by  wliat  Is  Called  the  Mortmniii  Acf* 
( .imcmltHl  anil  consolidated  by  the  Mortmain  un<l 
Charitable  Uses  Act.  18S8).  (Vrt.iin  favoured  in- 
stitutions and  charities  arc  ixtnnpted  from  the 
operation  of  tlicse  acta. 

Legacies  are  divided  into  specific^  general.  He- 
$matuirativ$,  and  cumuiative,  A  epie^  legacy 
OMaoB  a  leflpMj  of  a  definite  thing,  as  a  partieular 
boTM,  pletnre,  silver-plate,  &c,  or  a  snm  of  stoclc 
in  the  fnnd«.  A  genertil  legacy  means  a  sum  of 
money,  without  it  Iniing  Htatwl  out  of  what  fund 
it  i«  to  come,  and  it  i»  payable  out  of  the  aK'iets 
generally.  The  important  tlilTerence  lielween  tliese 
two  kiiuli*  of  legacy  is  this,  that  if  the  sulijcrt- 
matter  of  the  specilic  legacy  fail,  as  if  the  hor«ie  die 
or  be  pvevioiisiy  sold.  So.  (ademption ),  the  legacy 
ia  gone,  and  no  cowpwuatiott  is  adven  for  it  after 
nayment  of  the  testatorVi  debts.  Bat  legacies  given 
lor  vaJnalile  consideration  do  not  suffer  abatement ; 
while,  on  tiie  other  hand,  if  there  is  not  enough 
to  pay  all  the  genonil  legacies,  then  they  must 
abatfr^e.  sliare  the  loss— whereas  the  t>|>ecitic 
iegaqr,  if  it  exist,  must  still  be  paid  in  full.  A 
demonttrative  is  something  like  a  general  le^ptcy, 
but  a  particular  fund  is  named  from  which  it  is  to 
tie  satisfied.  It  is  not  liable  to  ademption  by  any 
act  of  the  tratator,  nor  is  it  liable  to  abatement 
with  general  li'^acies  a.'*  loiif;  as  it  does  not  exceed 
the  fund  from  wliii-h  it  is  Lo  1»-  paiil.  A  ruiniiliiliff 
or  '  iih^f  il  iitiiitiiil  is  a  fUTond  le^^'acy  ^Tven  to  the  same 
persoa,  and  the  question  for  settlement  in  tiiat 
oaae  b  whether  the  later  gift  is  in  addition  to  or  in 
piaoe  of  the  fiist.  A  legacy  is  not  pavable  by  the 
eaeentor  till  a  year  has  elansed  after  the  testator's 
death,  for  it  is  presumed  ae  requires  this  time  to 
inqnire  into  the  state  of  the  property ;  and  tliis  is 
true  even  thou;,'h  the  te.stAtor  haji  onlenil  the 
legacy  to  he  paid  within  six  months  after  the 
death'.  If  a  legacy  is  left  to  en  infant  under 
twentgr-Mie  it  cannot  1>e  paid  to  the  fother  or  any 
olbcr  velallve  wlthou !  lir  ^anctlaaof  the  Court  of 
(Aaoeaiy.  Fonaerlv,  if  a  legae^  was  left  to  a 
manled  tnman  the  nusbaad  was  entitled  to  elaim 
it.  aniese  wes  left  to  her  separate  use,  or  nulestt 
she  was  nnpTOvideil  for  by  the  nnsband  ;  but  now  in 
all  <']i.Hi'«  tiK'  wife  j.'ct-*  fur  1h'i-  sc|i.ir;ite  umc  all  pro- 
perly coming  to  lier.  luteri-st  i«  due  on  leg!icie*» 
from  the  time  wiien  tiie  principal  sum  is  payable — 
Le.  one  year  after  the  deaui — unless  otherwise 
»pecifio<L  If  the  legatee  die  before  the  testator 
tiw  kwacgr  lapses— La.  beoomes  void ;  but  tbsre  aie 
eome  exerattons,  ss  where  the  legatee  is  a  child  or 
grandchild  of  tlie  testator.  A  legacy  to  a  creditor, 
if  et|ual  to  or  greater  than  the  ilelit,  is  presnmed  to 
lie  in  satisfac ion  tliereof.  If  tlie  estate  from  which 
a  legacy  is  cliiimed  do  not  exceed  £5<X),  an  nctiim 
to  compel  payment  may  be  brought  in  the  county 
court.  The  person  to  whom  the  remainder  of  the 
property  is  left  after  all  claims  are  discharged  is 
oalled  the  residuary  legatee.— In  Scotland  the 
mles  ss  to  legacies  are  mainly  the  same,  but  a 

rcrliAl  le;;Rcy  u]>  to  £1(M)  Se<)t>  i  C*.  (Is.  Sdjia  valid. 
In  Scotland  a  letfi^cy  can  be  enforced  io  six  mouths 


after  the  testator's  death,  and  bears  intere$it  at  S 
l>er  cent,  from  such  death.  If  a  legacy  is  left  to  a 
married  woman,  tiie  jiroperty  in  it  vests  in  her; 
she  can  enjoy  the  inconn'.  Imt  <  ;uuu)t  dinpose  of 
the  corpus  without  the  cunuurrenco  of  her  bus* 
band. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  whole  per- 
sonal estate  is  tinder  £100  there  is  no  legacv  duty, 
and  for  under  I'-WO  the  fixed  inventory  outy  of 
.3thi.  'is  deemed  to  be  a  full  satisfaction  of  any 

claim  to  le^'acy  duty.'  In  oilier  ciL'^es  tin'  rate  i.s 
invers<'ly  as  the  de;,'ree  of  relatidii.-^liiii.  Tlie  hus- 
band or  wife  of  the  testator  pay-i  no  duty  ;  lite  child 
or  lineal  descendant,  a  pareoit  or  lineal  ancestor, 
pays  1  per  cent. ;  a  brother  or  sister,  or  their 
desoendaats,  8  per  sent.  $  others,  in  proportion  to 
their  remoteoesB,  6  and  6  and  10  per  cent.  The 
last  is  in  all  cases  the  maxinmm  rate.  The  royal 
family  are  exempt  from  legacy  duty.  See  Januan 
on  WUU,  and  >\illiam9  on  Kstr  utort, 

Legal  Fiction.  See  Fiction. 

Legal  Tender.  See  Tbhdml 

Legnte«  tlie  name  of  the  ambassador  or  repm> 
sentative,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  sent  by 
the  pope  to  a  particular  church.  In  the  later  con- 
stitution of  the  church  three  classes  of  legates  are 
distinguished:  (1)  l.tijati  a  latere,  'legatee  de- 
spatched from  the  side'  of  the  pontiff,  wlio  an 
commonly  eanUnals ;  (2)  Lenati  nUui,  called  also 
'aiH>st<)lio  nuncios,'  and  including  a  lower  grade 
called  '  internuncios  ; '  (3)  Lerjaii  nati,  'legates 
born,'  Nvliose  othce  is  not  per9t)nal,  but  is  attached 
by  ancient  institution  or  usage  to  the  see  or  other 
ecclesiastical  dignity  which  they  hold.  Of  the  last 
class  there  were  examples  in  most  national  churches ; 
thus,  tlie  Bi»liop  of  Thessalonica  was  legate  bom  for 
Illyricum.  the  Bishop  of  Aries  for  GaaU  the  Bishop 
of  Mainz  for  Germany,  the  Bishop  of  Toledo  ( thoacn 
hi?*  claim  was  often  disputed )  for  Spain,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  Englantl,  Kc.  This  insti- 
tution, however,  has  gone  entirely  into  al>eyance ; 
and,  indeed, the  authority  of  legates  is  mucli  modified 
in  tlie  modem  church.  In  the  medieval  times  the 
legate  claimed  full  papal  jurisdiction  in  the  country 
a.ssigne<l  to  him,  even  overruling  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  the  national  church.  This 
led  to  many  disputes ;  to  refusals  to  receive  legates, 
as  in  France,  wnere  the  legate  was  oblige<l  to  wait 
at  Lyons  till  his  cretlential-*  should  have  1>een  ex- 
amine<l  and  approve<l  at  ouirt  ;  and  lo  counter  le;,'is- 
lation,  as  in  England  to  the  statute  of  10  Kichard 
II.,  commonly  known  as  the  Statute  of  Premunire. 
The  Conncti  of  Trent  removed  the  ground  of 
contentieii  hf  nhdUshing  nil  eneh  claims  to  local 
jurisdiction  as  tranehed  upon  the  authority  of  the 
bishops.  The  legate.  In  the  modem  church,  is  little 
other  than  the  amliassndor,  mainly  for  -spiritual 
pur[)ose»,  of  the  |>oj)«.  He  is  lielil  w*  Is-lon^jing  to 
the  diplomatic  Ixsly,  and  by  the  unage  of  (  atliolic 
courts  enjoys  precedence  of  all  other  amlMissadors. 
The  legates  at  the  more  important  courts  liave  tiie 
title  of  nwiad,  at  minor  oonrts  of  UUemetmio, 
In  1890  there  were  apeetolle  mmeios  at  Vienna, 
Munich,  Madrid,  Paris.  Lisbon;  internuncios  at 
the  Haj,'ue  and  Kio  Janeiro,  and  an  apostolic 
dele;:ate  at  t^iiito.  In  tlie  States  of  the  t'liiirrh 
('|.v.)  the  governors  of  the  Legations  were  ealkd 

Legato  ( Ital.,  'tied'),  in  Music,  means  that  the 

passage  is  to  l>e  performed  in  a  smooth  manner, 
the  note*  being  jilayed  a*  if  Iwund  or  tieil  top>ther, 
or  in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  note  is  as  it  were 
rounded  off,  or  flows  into  the  following  one. 

Legend*  a  name  somewhat  loosely  applied  en 

the  one  hand  to  the  creations  of  mythology,  end  on 

the  other  to  the  more  or  lii*torical  m-.-r.-tinns 
that  ever  tend  to  grow  around  the  names  of  hetoes 
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wl'o  iI^]^r^•>^  till'  i><iimlar  inin{jinati*>n.  Iiiteicstini: 
examjtles  of  entirety  baseless  le^^'eudtt  in  llieir  itirn 
beoooiiog  historical  may  Ite  seen  un<ler  the  namc^ 
Pope  JoM  and  William  TelL  It  ia  ever  the  fate 
of  a  great  mine  to  be  emhrined  In  fable,  and  thw 
fact  HlTonle«l  a  hn.'^is  for  8tmii»i  in  lii'*  ffuiHins 
atteini»t  to  recoti-^tiuct  the  liiMtory  of  Cliri.Htianity. 
The  ti'rm  le-ii-iid  \v.u«  rarly  applied  to  IIhkso  reli^jious 
traditions  which,  in  tiie  earl v  days  of  Cliii»tiunity, 
clustered  round  tiic  g'^I*^!  itii*tory ;  this  tendency 
to  mythic  emtiellishnient  having  further  ahoweil 
itself  in  connection  with  the  later  saints  and 
martjrs.  This  curious  jnactioe  of  interweaving 
troth  with  fabie  no  doaot  aroRe  fmm  a  credulous 
love  of  the  womli't  ftil,  an  ('\at;;,'er!iti<>n  of  fancy, 
and  an  ercleniji'^tii  Hl  euliiUMia^rn,  at  tim«*s  even 
pious  framl  lifliiiii;,'  to  diiweniinntf  Mii-li  einlM-llishc<l 
aud  tuin-Iialili'  luunuiveH.  But,  intermixed  with 
folseUocxl  as  tUe»e  so-calletl  legendary  tales  were, 
they  jmuiaaliy  crept  into  tbe  EnaUam  and  Western 
Chttrehes,  and  in  the  eonree  of  omtaries  gained 
an  entrance  into  the  national  literature  nf  Clii  iMtian 
nations.  Already  the  same  proceKs  liad  in.ule  ilif 
Talmud  tlio  strange  met! lev  of  senKC  an  1  m  i  iif-c 
that  it  ia.  It  should  Ite  adtled  that,  in  the  lioman 
Catholic  Church,  the  liven  of  sainta  and  martyrs 
were  commonly  known  ns  legendn,  Itecanae  chapters 
ivere  to  lie  read  ( Icgrnda )  out  of  them  at  matine 
and  in  the  refectories  of  the  religious  lunujes.  One 
of  tbe  best-known  medieval  i>o1]ectiona  is  that 


;;tailuated  in  IS.'l.l. 
Irtiry  Theological 


known  as  the  Golden  L< 


('angmvc's 


Leyetula  Anglitc,  printeil  l>y  <  avtou  in  the  Idtb 
centurvi  was  a  kind  of  precursor  of  the  monumental 
Acta  ^sanctorum  of  the  UoUandista  (q.v.). 

Bae  1h»  srtiaiss  FbLxumv  sad  Mtthologt.  An 
adninhb  dlseesrion  of  th>-  nnr^-nt  Ortek  hsnie  lafMid* 
•ad  tbeir  lelatton  to  inythoiu^^  wdl  b*  fpgnd  in  tbs  flnt 
volume  of  Grot«'a  hitiury. 

LcraMlre*  Aobirk  Marii,  *  veiy  diatin- 
gnnned  natlieinatieian,  was  Immv  at  Toulouse  in 

I7o2.  After  studying  at  tlic  TuIItyo  Mazarin  in 
rarishi'  ^;:iinc>J  the  att^'ution  of  1)  Alcni^wt,  and 
thioiijfli  liiiii  w.-u-^  aii[)oint<'d  profo^i ir  ut  Matln^- 
luatics  at  the  Military  ScIkkiL  Aft«r  several  pitMiis 
Uiat  he  had  mastered  the  modem  analysis,  and 
capecially  on  aeeount  of  his  memoir  on  the  attrac- 
tion of  spheroids  of  rerolution.  Legend  re  was  in 
1783  choHen  member  of  the  Acmlemy  of  Scienees. 
Appointed  in  1787  one  of  the  commiiwioners  to  con- 
nect t  in  enwi.  li  and  Paris  liy  triantrnlation,  he  was 
clioHen  mem  Iter  of  tlie  lioyal  iS«x:iety  of  London. 
In  his  re|>ort  L<egendre  gave  the  first  enunciation  of 
the  '  proposition  oi  spherical  excess,'  now  coiufidered 
an  essential  theorem  of  trigonometiT,  just  as  in 
1806  he  gave  oat  the  fttat  Moposal  to  use  the 
'  methoil  of  least  squares'  in  hw  Nouvelht  Jdtthodu 
pour  III  fMten»ination  des  Orbitn  des  ComHa. 
Under  the  empire  Legendre  was  aiijHiintod  hnnomrv 
niemWer  of  eoiinri)  for  life,  and  ineinher  <il  llie 
Comoiisaion  of  Public  Instruction,  havin;;  almuiy 
been  appointed  to  the  Bnrean  des  Loti^itndes  and 
examiner  at  the  Polyteeluue.  In  1827  appeare<l 
hia  Tmitt  de»  Foneiiant  Btli^tiqiies,  a  subject 
with  which  his  name  must  remain  permanently 
nwocioted.  He  wrote  wveral  other  mathematical 
iii-  Ltisea,  some  of  i:.  '  l  u-:  r-t  iiniMirtanee.  His 
TlUone  de»  Nomhrta  ( j  is  still  a  cla***ieal  work 
and  evinces  much  original  i>ower.  His  l>est-known 
book  is  his  tlfmentt  de  GiotnftrU  (1794),  which 
haa  been  translated  into  many  languages— by 
Thomas  Carlyle  into  English  ( 189H  It  is  probably 
due  to  an  attempt  to  supersede  Enelid  as  a  text- 
liook ;  ami  if  so  it  is  <me  of  the  most  successful. 
Legendre  died  in  I'uris  on  lOtb  January  1833. 

LegKCW  James,  an  eminent  ChincsMS  scholar,  was 
born  at  Uuntly  in  Al>enieeiiHiiire  in  1M5,  an  l  ^  - 
educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  lie 


H''  |>as.'ie<l  afterwanis  to  High- 
Col  tege,  London,  and  went 
out' to  Malacca,  arriving  in  December  18S9,  as  a 
mtssionaiy  la  the  Chinese  in  oamMetion  with  the 
London  Ausrionary  Society.  For  some  Ume  he  took 
charpi?  of  Dr  R.  Mnrriwin's  Anglo-Chiiiese  cotlege 
iheie  ;  next  lalxiuied  for  thirty  year>i  at  Hong- 
kon;:  ;  and  was*  a])])ointed  in  ISTti  to  the  newiy- 
fomuied  chair  of  the  Chinese  I..attgnage  and  Litera- 
ture at  Oxford  with  a  Corpus  Christi  fellowshiiv 
His  greatest  works  have  been  his  editions  of  CAmsss 
Clagncg  and  books  about  Omfticius  and  Menciaa 
(1882-03).  The  Confuoiaa  texts  and  T&oist  texta 
form  six  vols,  in  the  Satred  Bookt  of  the  Ea$t.  A 
Life  of  Confucius,  the  works  of  Meni  ins,  and  the 
Sh<  -Kin(f  arc  sejiarate  pnhlieations.  He  piihln«liod 
also  a  series  of  lectures  on  The  UiHiitniis  of  China, 
(1880),  and  wrote  many  itn|>f)rtant  articles  oa 
Chinese  matters,  inclmiing  the  articles  on  China. 
Confoeias,  Lao-Tsse,  Menctua,  tbe  TAipuun,  dec 
in  this  work.  He  teodved  the  degree  of  II.  D.  from 
N'ew  York  (1841),  and  of  LL.D.  from  Als^rdef-n 
(ISTO)  ami  F.4linhwr;;h  (ISS4).  Of  the  ChinrMr. 
(7f ( arrancc<l  in  7  vols.),  n  second  ed.  of  vol.  L 
appeared  in  1893.    He  died  29th  November  1897. 

Lffi^hom  ( Itol.  Livomo )  mas  Naplea  venr  close 
for  the  rank  of  second  busiest  seaport  Of  Itldjr 
(Genoa  being  the  first) ;  it  n  situated  on  the  west 
coast,  by  rail  13  miles  SW.  of  l*isn  ami  fi2  W.  l.y 
S.  of  Florence.    Its  importance  as  a  conimerciMJ 
enijiorimn  ilat<'s  fmrn  the  decline  of  I'isa  ;  its  ^rnjwth 
was  especially  rapid  after  it  fell  into  the  haaiis  of 
Flormoe  in  1421,  for  the  Medici jpiinoee  encouraged 
iu  prosperity  in  evmr  wajr*  Cosimo  I.  dedsired 
it  a  free  port,  the  nivt  n  the  Mediterranean, 
and  invited  foreipi  traders  to  settle  tlien-,  and 
there  is  still  a  huge  foreign  element  ariiong>t 
its  merchaii?       I'.aily  in  the  19th  centnrj-  it  ufta 
a  great  «le)Hit  for  the  British  trade  with  tbe 
Levant,  but  slowly  lost  this  pn»(ition  after  the  3d 
decade,  because  the  British  merchants  began  to  send 
their  goods  to  their  destinations  direct.  Legliom 
ceasea  to  be  a  free  port  in  1868.    At  the  present 
moment  its  forei^  commerce,  which  is  carried  on 
obiedy   with    Hrit.ain    (Ne\\ciistle    anil  Cardiin, 
France  (Marseilles),  and  the  I  nitwl  State««,  is 
in  both  bulk  and  value  than  its  coasting  trade, 
and  since  1878  the  former  has  lieen  decreasing, 
whilst  tlw  latter  haa  heea  increa.Mng.   The  foivign 
commeree  waa  carried  on  in  1885-86  by  a  total  of 
alMttt  lOQO  ▼SRsels  per  annum,  entered  and  cleared, 
of  near  .')DO,(X)0  t<ms,  whereas  the  home  trade  en- 
gaged »V(HH)  \  es<«els  of  2.0«10.0(M)  tons.    'I'hr  imports, 
principally  s|)irii'*.  suj,'ar,  (lyeiti<_'  inaterijils,  \»<>x  f-ij 
gooils,  corn  and  flour,  aud  machinery,  may  have 
an  annual  value  of  over  £2,000,000 ;  the  ex{Mirt«, 
euibracing  wine   silk,  warlde,  olive-oil,  boracic 
acid,  hemp,  u  ti  ,  preserved  fraita,  leather,  eoral, 
and  straw-hats  ( '  Let:honi   hat-;'  fee  StR-\w), 
average  £l,fiOO.(XH>  annnally.    J  he  harlmnr  (int- 
proved  in    1  h.'4-i')."1  )   ii   an   enclosed   hain,  ..n 
wliieh  stand  arsenals  ami  shipbniMinj:  yaril-.  One 
vnrd  employs   1200  nien,  and   builds   tlie  {u're;it 
Italian  ironcla4ls.    The  rt>adstead  is  protected  by 
an  artificial  breakwater,  built  in  1888,  which  sheltera 
vessels  against  all  Minds  except  the  Southerly. 
There  is  a  ligbtliou«e  (since  laOS)  between  the 
harliour  basin  and  this  outer  lneakwat<-i  ;  and  on 
the  shore,  outside  the  harbour,  sttuidd  a  lu^.irett«i. 
Besides  Bhiphuilding,  the  most  important  industry 
\n  the  manufacture  of  coral  ornanieiitSi,  by  stmie 
0000  women  who  work  in  their  own  homes.  The 
valueof  tbe  coral  omamentsexport«d  has  sunk,  how. 
ever,  from  upwards  of  £300,000  per  annum  to  less 
than  linlf  that  value,  in  rnnsci|nence  of  the  fall  in  the 
jirioe  of  rorsl,    Tl>e  lionwe-*  of  Lcj/hnrn  are  for  the 
niii-t  p;irt  modern  and  well  louit,  lofiy,  nnl  rrtomv : 

tbe  streets  ore  brood  andcleou;  and  tbete  aroeome 
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fine  aquarvs  adorned  with  statoes  of  the  ^nuid- 

dnkes  of  Tiucany.  The  north-western  portion  of 
the  city  is  intersected  by  numerons  canala ;  hence 
it  is  called  'New  Venice.'  Tlie  most  intcre»tinL' 
of  the  public  buildings  aiTi  tite  cathedral  (17tn 
century ),  iit  facade  de»igueil  by  Inigo  Jutiet*,  the 
Jewish  synagogue  ( ranking  for  fize  next  in  Euro|ie 
to  that  of  Anmterdaiii ),  the  former  grand-ducal 
JwIam  (leOS),  &c  The  Academy  of  Sciences, 
with  ft  library  of  40,000  volnmes,  and  the  naval 
acjulcmy  ilc«!rve  nuTition.  The  .tulpliiir  >[irifi;:s 
aii«l  f«t>a  batliiiig  iitttai  l  a  large  concfuiiNt'  ol  vi-itm-s 
in  the  j^civson.  Lt'ghom  is  defpniicil  ImhIi  land- 
wani-*  and  Heawardn  by  forta,  bastions,  and  other 
fortilirationM,  cnnHtracted  for  the  niont  part  in 
1836-^7.  SmoUett  Mul  Francis  Homer  lie  bnried 
io  the  cemetery  of  the  English  ehnreh.  Pop.  of 
tiie  city  (1861)  83,543;  (1871)  80.948;  (1K81) 
78.968;  of  the  commune  (1871)  97.U96;  (1881) 
97.615;  (180.1)  104,50a 

Lf4|l«B.  in  the  Romui  milltaiy  avaten^ 

uponded  inroree  and  organiantion  to  wnat  In  modem 

tinie*t  wp  shmilil  rail  a  '-nrftt  trarm/e.  It  differeil 
in  cun^ntituiiun  at  ilillVri'iit  periixls  of  Koman 
hi>t'>rv  In  the  time  of  the  rcjuiblic  a  l^on 
C4inipri''*>d  4'iUO  nten,  thus  divideu  :  12(M)  hcutati, 
or  inexp<«ricnced  troojw ;  1200  prineijies,  or  well- 
trained  soldiera ;  1200  vtliUt,  or  akiraiiahera ;  6(X) 
trUuii,  or  pilani,  Teterans  forming  a  reserve ;  and 
300  eqiiita,  kniphts  who  acted  as  cavalry,  and 
lielong»»<l  to  families  of  rank.  During  this  perio»l 
the  li--iniis  were  fonue<l  only  for  the  fteason  ;  .-(and- 
in^  nrniiift  l»eing  of  later  growth.  The  hn^tuti, 
pnnci|)ei«,  and  triarii  fonned  three  separate  lines, 
each  divided  into  10  manipltM  or  companies,  of  120 
men  oaeh  in  the  catte  of  tlie  two  fnmt  lines,  and 
of  flO  men  in  the  triarii  A  maniple  was  oom- 
imuidlecl  by  a  centnrion  or  captain,  who  had  a 
■aeond-centnrinn,  or  lieutenant,  and  two  nub- 
oAcera,  or  wrgeantf,  un<ler  liitn  :  a«  non  coninii»- 
nooed  ollicer  there  wa^  a  (/iinnits,  or  corporal.  t<i 
•veiy  sf|uad  or  tent  nf  ten  men.  TiM  pnmipUujt, 
or  senior  centurion  of  the  triarii*  was  the  mont 
important  rogimental  officer,  and  eommanded  the 
legion  in  the  absence  of  the  tribnnes.  The  900 
ravalri'  formed  a  regiment  nf  ten  turiinr,  or  troops 
of  'M)  horwinen,  each  un<ler  three  drruriumi,  of 
whom  the  senior  hml  the  command.  Tlie  stalf  of 
the  legion  consiMte^l  of  six  tribunes,  who  managed 
the  paying,  i|uartering,  provijtioning.  &c.  of  the 
troops,  and  wiio  commanded  the  legion  in  turns 
for  a  perioti  each  of  two  months.  This  changing 
command,  althoogh  inconvenient,  lasted  till  the 
times  of  the  civil  wars,  when  a  legntut,  or  lieu- 
tenant ;;cn<'ral,  wa."^  ap|H>int<>d  as  iK-rmancnt  coni- 
maiidaiil  ut  (lie  legion.  In  the  time  of  MariuH 
tli«*  niani[>ular  formation  was  abolinli<>d,  the  three 
lines  were  a.<Mtmiluted,  and  tlie  le^on  was  divided 
into  lU  cohorts,  each  of  8  manildes.  Soon  the 
eohorts  were  raised  to  600  wm,  nakiag  the  logion 
MOO  infantry,  besides  cavftby  aad  TeKwik  It  was 
ranged  in  2  linos  of  .l  cohorts  eoch;  bat  Cn-sar 
alt«.reil  the  fonnation  to  3  lines,  of  respectively  4, 
.1,  and  ^  cohorts.  Ihiring  the  lat«r  ••iii]iin'  the 
legion  became  complex  and  unmantigt  aMe ;  many 
sorts  of  arms  being  thrown  together,  ami  balistn>, 
catapults,  and  onagers  added  by  way  of  artilb-rk'. 

L4^0II  of  Honour,  an  order  of  merit 
institnteii  by  NAp<)le<m  in  1802  as  a  recompense 
for  military-  and  civil  services.  It  was  ostensibly 
fimnded  for  the  protection  of  repnblican  principles 
and  the  laws  of  eonali^,  every  social  grade  lieing 
ennally  eligihlO.  Trte  constitution  and  incidents 
of  the  order  have  l»een  re|>eaf»?<nv  changfil  by  the 
successive  executive  |>owcr-'  of  France  during  the 
course  of  the  HMh  century.  At  itt  lirnt  institution 
the  order  embraced  four  classes }  to  these  a  fifth  I 


was  added  in  1888.  At  the  same  time  the  original 

star  was  changed  into  ft  cross.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  tive  classes — grand  crosses,  of 
whom  there  are  70;  grand  (iflu  '  is,  lixeil  at  200 
members ;  1000  commanders  ;  400U  othcers ;  and 
25,<XX)  chevaliers  or  knights.  Foreigners  are 
eligible  as  membere,  bat  they  are  not  counte«l  in 
their  respective  classes.  In  each  claM  tbree-tifths 
of  the  memben  moal  be  soldiem  or  sailors.  On 
the  obverse  of  the  five-rayed  white  cnanielle<l 
cross  i.«  a  female  head  representing  the  rH|niljlii-, 
surroun(ie<l  by  tlie  words  lifinthliqiir  J-ninrmsr, 
Itno ;  on  till'  ro\erso  are  two  cros.-.ed  llagx  and  the 
motto  llonneur  et  I'atrie.  The  cro.<is  is  suspended 
bv  a  wreath  half  of  oak,  half  of  laurel,  leavea. 
The  ribbon  b  watered  softriet  silk.  The  militaiy 
memben  reoelTe  each  a  pension :  those  of  the  first 
class  get  30OO  francs  a  year,  flio«e  of  tlio  second 
2000,  of  the  third  UXKJ,  of  the  fourth  rrfK*,  ami  of 
the  lifth  2."><)  franco,  ('andiilat*--*  in  tinif  nf  j>eace 
must  have  s<'r%'e<l  in  some  military  or  civil  ca|>acity 
for  twenty-five  years  ;  exploits  in  the  field  or  severe 
wounds  constitute  a  olatm  in  time  of  war.  Two 
distributions  take  place  in  the  year.  The  nomi- 
nation  of  military  persons  takes  place  on  parade, 
and  of  civil  in  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  No 
ignoble  punishment  can  Ik?  intlii  ted  on  a  meml>er 
of  the  onier  so  long  as  he  Iwlongs  to  it.  To  rise 
to  a  superior  rank  it  is  indisjienwible,  at  least  f«»r 
natives  of  France,  to  have  passtnl  through  the 
inferior  grades,  lu  addition  to  the  order  40,000 
medals  an  distfiboted  amoqpt  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army.  Each  medal  entitles  Its  beater  to 
a  jvension  of  100  francs  annually.  The  total 
annual  expen<liture  of  the  order  amounts  t^i  seven 
million  francs.  The  va^t  numl»en«  iiojilin;:  this 
order,  and  the  insignificance  of  nianv  t)f  the  p<'n«ins 
on  whom  it  has  l»een  conferred.  )iave  detracted 
much  from  its  value.  At  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  there  were  48,000  members,  of  whom 
only  1400  were  civilians.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.  the  order  embraced  64,800.  and  in  1872,  0U.I79 
jiersons ;  but  a  law  was  posscnl  in  that  year  that 
only  one  new  menilwr  sh«)ul(l  1h»  a«ldtHl  for  everj' 
two  vaiainitH  in  tlie  civilian  ranks  and  one  for 
ever>-  three  or  f«mr  in  the  military.  This  re<iiiced 
the  mem)>crsliip  to  63,848  by  1890.  The  outer 
gives  free  education  to  400  of  the  daughters, 
sisters,  and  nieoes  of  its  members. 

LcK^rMMt  See  HAMDcum. 

Leifltlin,  or  R \ll!S's  P\1!T.  in  iheS.otrb  law, 
is  the  legal  provixjun  wiiicli  a  cliilil  i-  enlille»l  to 
out  of  I  lie  movable  or  jtersonal  e-.i,it«  of  the 
deceased  father.  The  extent  of  the  provision 
varies  according  as  the  wife  of  the  father  of  the 
ddld  survives  or  not.  If  a  wife  survive,  and  also 
children  survive,  the  movable  estate  is  divided 
into  thret?  eijual  parts.     Une  is  the  \>idow»  ,Jus 

Ii> /,(■("  (we  ]||S||\M»  AM)  WUK).  another  is 
the  cliiMieiis  legitiiii.  tli«'  other  third  in  the 
Ucad's  I'art  t'j.v.),  which  the  father  nmy  be<jueath 
by  will  if  he  pleaxes  ;  but  if  he  make  nu  will,  then 
it  floes  to  the  chihuea  as  next  of  kin.  If  the 
wife  is  dead,  then  half  is  legitim.  and  the  other 
half  is  deads  part.  Moreover,  a  father,  though 
in  his  lifetime  he  moy,  without  any  elit><>k  fnim 
lii''  fliiMreii.  sijuaniier  lii-  j>r'i]K>rty,  --till  i->  not 
allowe<l  on  bis  ileath-be«l  to  make  uUl^  ^>  bj*  to 
len-eri  the  ftmd  which  will  supplv  legitim.  The 
children's  claim  to  legitim  may  oe  qualified  by 
an  antenuptial  contract  of  marriage,  which  pro. 
vides  some  other  provision  to  the  cTuldren  in  lien 
of  legitim ;  but.  as  a  g<>n(>ral  rule,  the  children's 
claim  cannot  lie  il'  f>  :it<^l  by  anything  the  father 
can  do  by  means  of  a  will  or  w)iat  is  equivalent 
to  a  will.  The  legitim  claimable  by  all  the 
children  who  survive  the  father,  but  nut  by  the 
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issue  of  those  children  who  have  predeceased.  It 
ia  immateiial  what  the  age  of  the  child  nay 
lie,  and  wfaethar  manied  or  not.  CbOdnm  claim* 

ing  Ipjntim  nmst.  liowever,  -jive  credit  for  any 

itrovLsiun  or  a<lvanoc  l>y  tlip  father  out  of 

lis  movable  estatt?  in  liis  liiitiiiif.  All  the 
ciiildren,  tliougli  of  diHerent  luamages,  uliare  in 
tlie  legitim.  In  Eneland  and  Ireland  there  is 
no  similar  risht  to  legitim,  for  the  father  can 
beqacath  all  property  to  atrangera  if  he  please ; 
Vni  a  limilar  enitoin,  now  abolished,  once  existed 
in  the  city  of  London  and  York.  By  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  ISHl,  the  children  of  any 
woman  wlio  dies  doniiciletl  in  Scotland  has  the 
same  right  of  legitim  in  regard  to  her  n)oval>lo 
estate  as  they  have  in  the  movahle  estate  of  their 
father. 

Lesitimatton,  in  Law,  is  the  act  by  which 
children  horn  Rantards  (q.v.)  are  made  lawful  chil- 
dren. By  the  common  law  of  England  l»a-<tarily  i-4 
indelible.  The  maxim  is  'Once  a  ))a.HtArd,  ahvavs 
a  bastard.'  By  the  civil  and  canon  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subsetiuent  marriage  of  jiarents 
who  have  children  begotten  and  Itom  out  of 
lawful  wedlock  legitimates  the  children.  Tliis 
principle  of  legitimation  by  snbseqnent  marriage 
prevails,  with  iii  i  liii  ations,  in  the  law  of  France, 
of  Germany,  of  Holi  uid,  and  of  Scotland.  It  al^<o 
prevails  in  mont  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union;  in  some  it  ha-s  l>een  a<Iopted  by  statute. 
Itt  the  rd^  of  Henry  III.  the  lii-<nop8  of  England 
•Mght  to  introduce  toe  rule  of  the  canon  law  into 
the  law  of  England,  and  petitioned  the  lords  to 
consent  that  persons  bom  l)efore  wedlock  should  be 
legitimate  so  far  a.-^  rcganie<l  inheritance.  The 
earls  and  barons  rctiirnid  the  famous  answer  of 
the  Statute  of  Merton,  1'2.'15  :  '  We  will  not  change 
the  laws  of  England,  which  up  to  now  have  been 
used  and  approved.'  The  Legitimacy  Declaration 
Act  of  I808  provided  that  any  native-hom  Britit>li 
anbjeet,  donucilod  in  Eiielaiid  or  Ireland,  or  claim- 
ing any  estate  fai  Enshuid  or  trdaad,  may  apuly  to 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  a  tlecree  declaring 
that  the  j>etilioner  is  the  legitimate  child  of  hi-* 

{tarents.  In  the  Unitcl  States  cjum'-^  liave  wcurre^l 
n  which  bastards  were  legitimated  by  special  acts 
ef  the  Iqislatum — There  is  another  kind  of  legitt« 
matioii.  Known  aa  legitimation  by  royal  lettera 
TMa  doea  not  eonfor  npon  bostanb  the  fall  rights 
of  lawful  children,  but  only  gives  np  such  rights  to 
the  property  of  bastards  as  the  law  confers  u\yon 
the  crown. 

Iiefitindstai  the  f<rilowenof  the  elder  Bourbon 
line,  as  opposed  to  the  Oifeaoiita  See  Bourbon, 
France. 

Ii€gna20«  one  of  the  four  fortitiwi  towns  of 
Northerriltaly  known  as  tlie  Quadrilateral  (q.v.), 
k  situated  on  the  Adige,  33  miles  by  rail  SK 
from  Verona.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  liee, 
eon,  and  silk.  Pop.  3514.  The  fortifications  were 
ntfed  by  Napoleon  in  1801,  but  rebuilt  fourteen 
years  later. 

'LefCro8«  Alphonse,  painter  and  etcher,  was 
born  at  Dijon  in  1837  of  poor  parents,  who  appren- 
ticed him  to  a  houae-painter.  He  fiiat  attnwted 
attention  by  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
Salon  between  1H.')9  and  1863.  But  in  this  l.mt 
vear  he  settled  in  Iv4indnn,  and  liecoming  a  nutui.il-  { 
iHcd  Etig!i>hnian  wan  in  1876  ajuxtinted  Slade  I'ro 
feasor  of  Fine  Arts  in  I'niven^ity  Collegr,  Lon<lon. 
The  eabjeets  he  paiiit^  )hM  are  the  rural  scenes, 
and  the  peaeants  and  humble  priests,  of  France. 
His  admirable  artistie  method  and  the  anatere  aim- 

Idicity  and  reserve  of  his  style,  though  they  secure 
lim  warm  admirers  amongst  artists,  have  not  nia<le 
hill)  pnpuliir.  See  Dnblin  Univtniiff  MofftuiHe 
( 1880)  and  Art  Journal  ( 1881 ). 


htgnnit  {Legumen),  in  Botany,  a  fruit  con- 
sisting  frf  a  aingle  carpel,  two-valved,  and  with  the 
Beeds--oneor  many — attached  to  the  ventral  aatare 

only.  It  is  commonly  called  a  pod,  and  oooom  ia 
mo«t  of  the  species  of  the  great  natural  efder 
LeguMiinasa-  (o.v.),  of  widoh  tie  be«D  and  pea  an 

familiar  examples. 
Lcvnata.  See  GASKltn. 

Letniniino.Hrr  {Faharctr  of  Lindloy),  a  great 
natural  order  (tf  exogenous  plantf ,  containing  her- 
ItaceouH  plant.'',  .'^hrubs,  ami  trees,  niaii\  nf  tlte 
latter  of  the  greatest  magnitutle.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  ui^ually  compound,  and  have  two  Ftipules 
at  tho  boise  of  the  leat-stalk,  which  often  soon  iaXk 
ofT.  The  infloreaeenee  is  various.  The  calyx  ia 
inferior,  tive-parted,  toothed  or  cleft,  the  segnienta 
oft<^n  nnequol.  The  petals  are  five,  or  fewer,  in- 
serted into  the  ba.'«e  of  the  calyx,  unequal,  often 
papilionaceous  («?e  PAPlLlONACtliE).  The  stamens 
are  few  or  many,  di.<«tinct  or  variously  united.  The 
ovary  is  oue-celled,  generally  of  a  single  caipel : 
the  style  eiinple,  the  stigma  simple.  Tbe  iruit 
is  a  lesnme,  which  ia  aimply  a  pod  eompoaed  of 
two  vuvea,  aa  in  the  pea  and  the  bean.  The 
seeds  are  generally  numerous,  rarely  solitAry,  occa- 
sionally with  an  aril,  often  curved  :  the  cotyle- 
dcms  very  large. — There  are  three  >uti ordi  r>  : 
( 1 )  Papi!ionacea>,  with  papilionaceous  llowers ; 
j2)  Ca«alpineip,  with  irregnlar  flowera  and  spread- 
ing petaia:  (8)  Mimoaece,  with  amall  nsnlar 
flowera. — TUa  natural  onler  containa  afinest 
7000  known  species,  of  which  about  6000  belong 
to  the  sub-order  Papilionaeea? ;  it  is  therefore, 
after  tlie  great  onler  Comixwita^,  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  all  the  natural  onlerH  of  tlowering 
plant«.  They  are  f^pread  over  all  i>art>i  of  the 
world,  from  the  equator  to  the  pules,  but  their 
n\imbcr  i«  greateat  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions.  Tb^  ara  apoUed  to  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  some  of  tnem  are  of  great  importance 
in  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  medicine,  .Itc.  To 
tliL"  onler  belong  the  Bean,  IVa,  Kidney  bertn.  and 
all  kinds  of  pulse;  Clover,  Liquorice,  I5riM>M), 
Laburnum,  Lupine,  Senna,  and  many  otlier 
medicinal  plants,  Tamarind,  Logwood,  Indigo, 
and  many  others  which  afford  ayes,  &c. ;  the 
Acadas,  Himoaaa,  &e.  Many  species  are  intereat- 
ing  on  account  of  their  beauty  of  form,  foliage,  or 
flowers.  In  the  seeds  of  many  is  found  a  nitrogen- 
ons  !«ul«tanee  eallad  Ltgwmm  <q.T.)  or  Vtgt&kU 
Casein. 

Le'hlsh*  a  river  which  Hows  120  miles  thronf^ 
eastern  Fennaylvaoia  to  the  Delaware  Biver.  SonM 
of  its  aeeneiy  ia  very  jdetureeque.  bet  the  valleir  ie 

more  fr.mous  for  its  rich  mines  of  anthracite  coal. 

Lelb|lltK(ii>ure  accurately  but  less  commonly 
Leibnis),  GorrPRiEi)  Wilhelm,  diatinguished 
for  almost  universal  scholanhip,  eepecially  in 

philosophy  and  mathematics,  was  bom  on  1st  July 
1646  at  Leipzig,  wliere  his.  father  (died  16.">2)  was 
nrofewsor  of  Moral  Philosonliy.  He  attende«l  the 
Nil  nlui  Hchind  in  Leipzig,  hut  learned  much  more 
from  independent  stud)'— he  taught  himself  to  read 
Livy  whilst  still  a  bov  of  eight — and  at  fifteen 
entered  the  nniveaaity  of  Leipzig  to  study  law.  He 
spent  some  time  also  at  Jena  working  at  mathO' 
niatie*.  Uoing  rpfu8e<l  lii^  df^tor's  degree  at  Leipzig 
on  account  of  lii.s  youth  in  IWiti,  he  graduatea  at 
Altdorf,  tho  university  town  of  NuroniUerg.  In  the 
followinjr  year  ho  gained  a  warm  and  a«lmiring 
patron  in  '  Baron  von  Boineburg,  formerly  cIuct 
minister  to  the  arehhishop  elector  of  Maina,  At 
Boinebnrg's  suggestion  he  pr^ented  to  the  eleetor 
his  NovaMethodtu  Doeendi  DiteendiqtM  Juris,  con- 
taining a  proposed  reform  of  the  Corpus  Jvrit  and 
of  the  teaching  of  juri.*pnidence  :  and  the  elector 
took  the  yoiuig  scholar  into  his  service.  Amongst 
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Other  duties  in  which  LeibniU  employed  bis  pen 
«M  to  advoMt*,  in  1000^  tb«  «IaiiiM  of  tbo  oooat 

?tffttb«  of  Nenbarg  to  the  crown  of  Tblnnd. 
hroe  years  later  he  was  snmniontHl  to  T'jiris  to 
exjtlnin  at  preater  length  the  views  ho  hiui  laid 
down  in  an  e.-xsiiv  entitlwl  CaiisiltHm  jSgtfptiiinnn, 
which  elaborated  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  E^ypt ; 
though  the  real  object  of  tlM  work  was  to  ditrert 
the  aitontion  of  Louis  from  piro|eets  in  and  upon 
the  Goman  states.  This  plan  of  Leibnitx  is  believed 
to  have  BU)?f»e»t«d  the  invasion  of  Egypt  wliich 
Napoleon  atu^inpted  in  1798.  The  tour  wa«  cxtendwl 
t^i  London,  where  Leibnitz  became  acquainted  with 
OlilvTihuii,',  Hoyle,  and  Newton;  in  Paris  he  hotl 
alrouily  learntnl  t«  know  Amauld,  Malebranche, 
and  Huyi^eus.  His  intercoarae  with  Huy>;ens  and 
Newton  Btimnlated  bin  interest  in  meclianical  and 
mathwiatical  qaestioiis  x  ha  invantad  a  calculating 
maehine  and  doHsed  what  was  in  many  respects  a 
novel  inethofl  of  theralinlu.s(i|.  v. ;  and  see  Newton, 
Fluxions).  Tlii.««  gave  ris«>  to  a  controversy  with 
Newton  a»  to  wliicb  of  them  first  invented  tliia 
valuable  mathematical  method.    In  1676  Leibnitz 

Juitted  the  service  of  Mains,  and  entered  that  of 
[anover.  The  duke  appointed  liim  onstodian  of 
the  libruv  at  Hanover ;  and  this  dty  was  "henec- 
forth  Leibnitz's  headoaarters.  Bat  liifl  ener^es 
fonnd  scope  outside  the  library :  he  effected  im- 
itrovcMientu  in  the  drainage  o\  the  mines  in  the 
H.irz  iuid  in  the  coinage,  arranged  tlie  library  at 
Wolfi-nbiittel  (where  Lmsing afterwards  laboured), 
and  in  1687  visited  various  cities  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  to  gather  materials  for  an 
exhaustive  hiatoiy  of  the  Branswiek  doeal  iioiwe. 
The  pope  oflbred  him  the  lieadship  of  the  Yatieaa 
Librarj- ;  but  Leibnitz  declined  the  offer,  nince  the 
acceptance  of  it  would  have  compelIe<l  him  to  l)e- 
come  a  Konian  Catholic  The  ta«k  of  working  up 
bin  material!!  into  connected  hL^torj'  employed  a 
goo<l  deal  of  his  tinie  in  subsequent  years.  Pliilo- 
oopfajr,  too,  absorbed  a  Uxfgi  proportion  of  his  most 
aeriona  tlMni||lifei  And  in  the  disevBrfoaa  that  were 
MRtod  on  with  a  view  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  Leilmitz 
t<»ok  a  prominent  j>ait,  his  princi|ial  comMi|>ondt  iit 
being  HoKHuet.  In  IttSti  tlit  r<>  was  published  from 
bin  j>en  the  Syttemn  J'/co/oijirum,  compoAod 
as  a  response— conciliator)  — from  the  Protestant 
aide  to  Bossuet's  Exjjustiion  de  la  Foi.  Subse- 
qnently,  on  the  failure  of  these  accotiations,  Leib> 
ttiti  endeavooied,  bat  witli  iIm  same  want  of 
m  Bucccm,  to  reconcile  the  Lutheran  and  the  Refornitvl 
churches  of  Prutwia.  He  was  more  »ucee«siiil 
in  enlisting  the  intereete  of  reigning  prince«  in 
(K-ieniilic  mx-ieties.  He  induce<l  Frederick  I.  of 
Prussia  to  found  (in  1700)  the  Society  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  and  was  himself  made  first  presidenti  and 
he  su^ested  the  establishment  of  similar  sodoties 
ia  8t  Psteiihwig,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  \7bich  were 
afterwards  tasUtote<1  in  each  of  those  capitals. 
^Tjilst  on  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  1712-14  lie  was 
create!  a  jiriv y  ••oiiticillor  of  the  empire;  Iic  was 
also  inailf  a  baron  (  Froiherr )  of  the  empire.  Vi  hen 
(»«orge  of  Hanover  a.>*cended  the  throne  of  England 
Leibnitz,  who  some  years  before  hail  vigorously 
evpported  his  fathet'a  claims  to  the  elcstor's  hat, 
]Rnia  dlMBpointed  at  not  being  invited  to  accompany 
UnL  Bnt  shortly  afterwsirde  he  died*  on  Utu 
Norember  1716,  at  Hanover. 

The  phil.  iwtphy  of  Leibnitz  holds  an  intcr- 
nieviuite  place  l^etween  the  dualiiini  of  DettcartcM 
and  the  monism  of  Spinosa  (whom  he  visits!  at 
Amsterdam  in  1939).  His  sratem  ia  iadividani 
istie  and  dogmatie.  fife  tansht  that  the  primary 
and  esaential  quality  of  all  sultstance  if<  active 
force.  Subtttanre  exiotM  onlv  in  the  form  of  atoms 
nr  mona<N.  which  arc  f'iinple  and  similar  in  (on 
«Utation,  but  differ  qualiutively :  eadi  is  a  self- 


contained  individuality.  All  monads  posscm  two 
intriosie  properties— percepUon,  or  the  capoci^to 
mirror  the  nniverM,  and  appetite  or  striving.  The 

dogree  of  perfection  with  whicli  eaoli  monad  reflect* 
the  universe  dejMinds  ujnm  itn  imlivitiual  citaracter 
—  i.e.  upon  tiie  peculiar  consen.sus  or  balance  of 
relations  that  exist  between  the  active  and  the 
pasdvo  eknents  in  its  natnre.  And  tlie  entire 
series  of  monads,  from  the  veiy  higlMet(Gk)d)  to 
the  verv  lowest,  were  so  eonstitnted,  and  so 
arranged  from  the  first,  that,  whilst  each  obeys 
the  laws  of  ita  own  Beif-determine<l  dcvelojunent 
independently  of  all  others,  it  in  at  every  moment 
in  coniit>lete  accord  and  harmony  witli  all  the 
rest.  The  body  of  man  is  a  complex  of  separate 
monads;  tiia  soul  is  a  single  monad,  the  sub* 
Btantial  eotre  of  lUs  being.  Yet  no  monad  can 
act  upon  aaodiar  UMnad ;  Uie  active  force  of  each 
cannot  pass  ont  of  itMlf.  But  the  doctrine  of 
general  '  pre-established  harmony  'explains  how  and 
what  relations  do  subsist  )>etween  them,  and  so 
l)etwetm  Ixniy  and  houI.  He  compare*  iKxly  and 
soul  to  two  clocks  which  have  been  constructed 
in  the  beginning  in  such  a  way,  and  so  perfectly « 
that  both  can  be  depended  iwon  to  IcMp  esael 
time  with  eadi  other  witlumt  aB3r  bond  of  eon- 
neetlon  or  any  interference  from  without.  God  is 
the  primary,  supreme,  perfect  monad  ;  from  Him 
all  others  t)rocee<l  aa  '  fulguratiims '  or  radial ionH. 
Plant«  ana  stimcs  are  liEewise  monads ;  but  in 
their  case  the  perce^itive  capacity  is  more  or  leas 
blurred  or  slumbering— an  adunibration  of  the 
modem  doctrine  of  unconsdons  perceptiea.  Sinoe 
God  is  the  eontriver  of  the  universal  harmony  that 
prevails  amongst  all  created'  things,  this  world 
must  Ixi  the  l>cst  of  all  jKiKsilde  worlds  (see 
Ol'l  l.vilsM ).  Till-  real  cogency  of  I^'ilinitz's  argu- 
ment d<'p<'nds  iijMin  hi.H  great  lo^'ii  al  iiistniment,  the 
principle  of  sulhcient  reason  :  there  it  a  suihcieat 
reason  why  this  world  shoald  be  the  best  of  idl 
possible  worida.  and  there  ia  «•  snlBciMit  reaeen 
why  it  should  be  ottwrwise.  Hb  theory  allowed 
him  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  sulmtantial 
agreement  between  faith  and  tiie  deliverances 
nf  reiLson.  The  Leibnitzian  ethics  arc  licducetl 
from  the  property  of  striving  inherent  in  eveiy 
monad— the  final  aim  being  poifNtion,  wnoiien 
thmugh  individual  freedom. 

Leibnitz  was  aUo  a  pioneer  in  the  ecteeee  of  eon* 
parative  philology.  _  He  took  steps  to  collect  speci- 
mens  of  various  distant  languages,  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere,  and  studied  them  in  a  si  ientilir  manner. 
He  recognised  two  great  divisions  of  s|>eech,  the 
.\ramaic,  which  included  Aral>ic  and  Hebrew,  and 
the  Japhetic  or  Celto  Scythian,  which  coincided 
j»retty  nearly  with  what  was  subeequvntly  called 
the  Indo-Germaaie  or  Aryan  family  ct  speeefa.  CL 
Max  MOller,  Setene$  of  Languagt. 

Leibnitz  Kft  no  omiiilitf  ^-y -.t.-inatir  nrcount  of  hit 
phtlcMMiphicai  vifws.  Tluy  KiiM/  \<>  l>t>  ^'atlit  n.d  from 
•fveral  oullpotiona  of  li  ttii-^,  ts.'v.iys  contrit>ut«'d  to  ths 

joumallf   Acta   Eni<lilnr    i,(,   Journal  Sittnut.*,  Ac, 

»nd  A  few  trrati.»< mhIi  /'<  /'roiri/'ro  ludiiidui 
(KitKil;    AV*ii  f/»    Th-'f'lic-'    ftir  Itt   lUriit^  dt  Ihru,  la 

lAl>rrtf  lie  t'l/omnu.  tl  .'  On.rinf  ,l>i  U  i/  (  171(M;  Priwipt$ 
dt  la  Auturf  ft  df  In  (•'idii  i  171^);  Mi  ifiih,li<fjie  (I'M); 
»nd  .A"o«rf(i(/j-  K.'fiiiA  mr  r  Kut' iidi  ii>' lit  \  {''>'<  \.  In  tlos 
Isat  work  he  cloudy  critici»«;si  I»ck«'!>  it'l»-brate<l  F.M'ifi  <m 
tke  Human  Undrrftamiinp ;  and  Rtipplenienti>  the  Kngbiih 
philowipher't  maxim  of  Nihil  e$t  tit  iutrUirfu  qmjd  non 

fiirrtt  in  $m*u,  adding  mX  ipit  intflhi  tu.:  1-xlitions 
of  Leibnitz's  wntmga  have  lieen  piiblislKii.  tlmugh  none 
ia  ooniplfti',  by  Duu-na  (•'•viiln  (;t  ni  vi».  17'-^  i,  bv  Ports 
and  r.erhardt  (19  voU.  Iti43-y0),  und  bv  <>.  Klopp  (II 
vol*.  1W51'  841,  Th«  bMrt  Life  in  (inlinuicrV  t  .'  vola. 
\M'2  4>>).  So«  alM>  bioiniiphical  worlu  by  Kirebnsr 
I1H77)  ami  K.  Pfieidcnr  (1H7U),  and  Ihxlemana  en  Us 
(-..rr..p..iideiies(]869L  Feasrtwdi (1837),2inuBsnisnn 
I  kc.^,  and  K.  flMhsr  {VUI)  have  wiiMM  ea  Us 
phiiiMophy. 
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DikIIpv,  and  finally  in  15G4  Earl  of  I^,ice«tor.  For 
tlte-Mi  high  ituuouni  lie  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
mainly  to  a  liaodsome  pennon  and  a  courtlv  manner. 
In  1650  be  had  oiamea  Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
RolMtt.  She  lived  in  the  country,  and  early  in 
IMO  removed  to  Cunmor  Place.  Berkshire,  the 
hotuw  of  Anthony  Forster,  a  creature  of  her 
hnsband's.  wIktc,  on  8th  SeptemWr,  she  was  fouml 
lyinji  dentl,  witli  Iht  neck  broken,  at  the  foot  oi  a 
Mtairca-MC.  It  ■vvas  generally  iK'lievoil  at  tlie  time 
tliat  8he  was  murdered,  and  that  Dudley,  if  net 
Elizabeth  herself,  was  an  MOeMory  to  tlie  ciimo. 
This  belief  feeeiveB  ioiim  nnpoit  from  oertaia 
dieeovetiee  made  In  the  arebivee  at  Slmuieaa, 
which  indicate  that  a  plot  to  poison  her  was 
iictually  entere<l  into  l»ofore  her  death.  Elimlieth 
continued  to  fiivour  Leiceftor  in  spite  of  liis  nn- 
popularity  in  the  country  and  of  liis  floret  niarri;i;:e 
in  1373  to  the  Dowa^  Lady  Sht  tlit-ltl.  In  \:,ca 
she  bad  snggested  him  as  a  bnshaad  for  Man', 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  in  1575  she  contented  to  be 
magnificently  entertained  by  him  at  his  castle  of 
Kenilworth  (q.v.).  In  1578  he  bii;amou»ly  married 
the  willow  of  \Valt4?r,  I  n!  of  E>s<'x,  unil  when 
the  fftct  Wiix  reveaU'd  to  Elizalx-th,  !«lie  wait  neatly, 
hut  only  torniMirarilv,  otlondt'il.  In  1685  he  com- 
manded ati  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries)  of 
which  nuxt  year  he  was  ap]M>inted  rnrrmnr  an 
expedition  that  is  notable  cliiefly  for  tne  miwiBceia 
fnf  iiiege  of  ZutjpUen,  in  the  eonne  of  which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  his  nepliew,  met  with  his  death. 
In  IdSI  he  again  sIiowchI  Ids  militar\'  incnjiacity 
in  the  same  field,  and  liiul  to  be  recafied.  Vet  in 
1588  he  was  appoiut^'d  to  command  the  forcea 
osHembled  at  Tiluury,  to  defeml  England  against 
the  Spanish  Armada.  He  died  suddenly  on  4tli 
Septemlierof  the  aame  yearatGorabury,  in  Oxford' 
shire,  of  poison,  said  rumour,  intended  ft)r  hif>  wife. 
See  ELIZAbETH,  with  works  there  cited;  and  the 
article  'Robert  Dudley'  i>y  Mr  S  T..  Lee  in  vol. 
xvi.  of  the  Dictumeu-y  of  National  Jiiography 
11888). 

Leicester  of  Holkhani.  Tiiom  v^  Wii  liam 
CoKl:;,  EaHi.  ok,  wa««  l)oni  on  4th  May  1762.  a 
descendant  of  tlie  fainou.H  lawyer  Coke.  He  was 
oAo  of  the  first  agriculturiate  of  England ;  by  bis 
efTorta  for  the  improvement  of  laraiing  north- weel 
Norfolk  was  converted  from  a  tya*gTowias  into  a 
wheat-growing  district,  its  system  of  enltivatioii 
wivs  entirely  revolutionised  for  the  1»'tter,  and  more 
Hlock  aud  of  littler  brewln  was  ke]>t  on  the  fariii&. 
When  in  1776  ho  huccecilcd  t<i  id.H  extutos  they 
yieldml  an  annuni  rental  of  jE220U:  at  his  death 
they  brought  in  i:2(J,(X)0aiidmore.  The  sheep-ebear* 
ing'feetiv^  at  Holkbam  weraoelebnted  tbeeovatiy 
over.  Coke  repraeented  Norfolk  in  the  Hmtse  of 
Commons  durin;,'  tlie  ;,'refiter  part  of  the  [leriod 
from  177(j  to  lH;i,{.  He  \va.s  a  staunch  Whig,  and 
a  strong  supporter  of  Fox.  In  1H.37  he  was  created 
E^ri  of  Licicester  of  Holkham,  to  distinguisli  the 
title  from  the  Earldom  of  Leicester,  alr«M^  held  by 
the  Towiishend  family.  Coke  refused  every  otiier 
title  except  that  of  Earl  of  Leiceeter,  Wause  that 
title  had  been  home  by  bit  great-nncle.  but  on  hi* 
HoAth  in  1759  had  become  extinct.  He  died  at 
Longford  Hall,  Derbyshire,  30th  June  1H42. 

Leicestershire*  a  midland  countv  of  England, 
snrrounded  by  Nottingham,  Lincoln.  Rntlnnd, 
Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Deihy  ship  -  Tt  I  s 
a  nmxiiuuni  length  and  breadth  of  44  iHile*'  t>y 
40,  and  contains  SD.?  sq.  miles,  or  514,164  arrm. 
Pop.  (INOI)  131.081;  (1841)  215.807;  (1.H8I) 
321,258  ;  <  1891 )  378,693.  Its  Hurfaoeil for  the  most 
piutandalatinc  tableland,  theiiigheiit  ground  being 
at  Chamwood  Fmrwtt  in  the  north-west,  where  Bar 
don  Hill  rise*  to  i  )  •  hf  of  S.').Tfeet  above '~»m  level. 
The  Soar,  it&clf  au  aiUuentof  the  Trout,  wliichfora 


Leicester*  the  county  town  of  Leicester><)iire, 
a  municipal,  parliamentary,  and  county  borough, 
is  situated  on  the  Soar,  a  tributary  of  the  Treat, 
22  miles  S.  of  Nottingham,  38  ENE.  of  Birming- 
ham, 20  NNE.  of  Rugby,  and  97  NNW.  of 
London.  Traditionally  founded  by  the  British 
kinf;  Lear,  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Rnttc ;  and  pavements,  ams,  and  other  Homan 
rclicH  have  been  found,  while  the  'Jewry  Wall,' 
20  feet  high  and  75  long,  which  got  its  name 
from  the  medieval  ghetto,  is  composed  of  rubble 
and  Roman  bricks.  Its  present  name  comes 
from  the  Anglo-Siuon  Leuvtattrtf  or  'fortress 
of  the  Leire.*^  as  the  liver  was  called  of  oM. 
The  Norman  castle,  di.«iniantled  by  Charles  I. 
in  1645,  is  represetite<i  chiefly  l>v  the  nimieruised 
assize  hall,  and  l»y  an  ftrii:iri.il  citthwork,  the 
Mount  or  Castle  View,  on  whu  ii  Ktmxl  the  donion- 
keep;  the  Abbey  of  Black  Canons  (1143),  where 
Wolsey  died  in  1530,  is  an  insignificant  if 
pietnresqne  ruin.  In  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  demolished 
•boot  1829,  Richard  III.  slept  the  night  before 
Bosworth  (1485) :  and  his  corpse  was  brought  back 
hither  for  burial.  A  handsnme  tnemorial  cross  or 
ciock-tuwer  (18BS)  l>ear»  the  efiigies  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  "f  L -icester.  Sir  Thomas  While, 
Alderman  Newton,  and  William  of  Wyggeston. 
There  is  a  statue  also  of  Robert  Hall ;  and  among 
the  other  edifioea  are  the  old  town-ball,  with  good 
earving  and  stiuned  slsssof  Reniy  VII V  time ;  the 
new  nmnicipil  Imililings  (1878).  Qneen  Anne  in 
Htyle,  with  a  clock  l<iwer  l."i4  fw!t  high  ;  the  {K»4tt- 
olfiee  (1887),  piihiic  hathn  (187!)),  free  lil»rary 
(187U),  scliu«ii  of  art  (187tl),  opera-house  (1877), 
poor-law  oHice^  ( I88S),oom  exchange  ( 1852),  lunatic 
asylum  (1836),  the  museum  (1848),  rich  in  local 
antiquities  ;  the  Wy^n^ton  Hospital  Schools  ( 1513; 
lebuilt  1877-78);  and  five  interesting  old  churches 
— StNidiolas*,  St  Mary's,  All  Saints',  St  Margaret's, 
and  St  Martin's,  the  litst  with  a  spire  218  feet 
high.  The  New  Walk  is  a  pleasant  tree-sliailetl 
promenade ;  the  riiftn-ourhe  of  lh<M>  is  now  a 
recreiition  ground,  ktiown  as  the  \'ictoria  Park, 
its  ^^u'■eea:so^  l)eing  at  Oadby,  «iile?»  distant; 
the  Abbey  pablio  park  was  opened  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1882;  and  there  is  a  third  public  park 
calle^l  the  Spinney  Hill  Park.  The  abnormally  rapid 
growth  of  Leicester  has  been  due  Xa  it»  central  piwi- 
tion,  to  its  transit  facilities  by  three  railway  com- 
panies and  by  water,  and  to  the  great  extension  of 
Its  industries.   The  inannfacturo  of  plainand  fancy 


P 

founding  is  also  carried  on,  with  laanufactures  of 
elastic  webbing,  sewing-cotton,  lace,  lamlt's-wtMil, 
&c.  There  is  coal  iu  tlie  neighbourhood ,  and  a  largo 
sewage-farm.  First  chartered  by  KingJohn,  Leices- 
ter  has  returned  two  memlwrB  to  parliament  from 
Edward  I.'s  time.  It  has  fignred  prominently  in 
the  nnti- vaccination  contest.  Pop.  (1801 }  17.}>n.'i; 
( 1861 )  68,056 :  ( 1871)  95,084 ;  ( 1881 )  122.351 ;  ( l^syl ) 
174.il-'4. 

."^^  <■  Ii.c;il  iii'.torirs  hy  Tlirc>(<hy  (1777-91  ).  T,  Rohin«on 
(]7'.i->',  .f;itn(><  TliomiisDii  (  l.H4!»-71  i.  Hollin>;>i  (Is.Vji, 
liob«rt  K^ii'l  ( IHsi),  and  MwT.  Fidiiing  JobustuUL- 1  lS'.iL>i! 

Lelc«vster,  Rohert  Dudlkv,  Earl  ok,  born 
about  15:i2,  wan  the  fifth  son  of  John  JDudley. 
Duke  of  Northumlterland,  and  grandson  of  the 
notorious  Edmnnd  Dudley,  who  was  licheaded  for 
treason  by  Henry  VI 11.  Hw  father  was  executed 
for  the  part  which  he  took  in  tlw  causo  of  Loily 
.lane  Crey  (q.v.),  and  he  w.'w  himself  senteneell 
to  de.ith.  He  was  lilierate<l  in  IS.'Vl  ;  and  in  1658, 
on  tfie  accession  of  Elisabeth,  a  great  career  oiwned 
l>efore  him.  He  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  Privy  councillor.  High 
Steward  of  the  nnivereity  of  Cambridge,  Baiun 
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short  tliHtance  borders  the  cnnntv  on  the  north, 
it*,  witli  its  tributary^  the  Wreak,  the  principal 
river.  The  noil,  varying  in  fertility,  ia  generally 
loamy  :  in  the  north-west  are  valnaDle  coal-niines, 
also  KTanilti,  nlate,  aiul  Iiiii»*tono  qnarrieH,  Imt, 
the  greater  |)art  of  tlie  county  Wing  under  pas- 
ture, the  quantity  of  corn  ^Town  is  conutarativdy 
sniall.  According;  to  the  agricultural  retunw 
for  18S9  the  ana  under  oon  erop^  wuh  only 
7ZJiS2  acraa,  and  under  green  aope  20,835  aci'es, 
whilst  S4l,90S  aem  were  laid  down  aa  permanent 
jta-Htur*'  or  f^raw.  Hence  the  principal  objects  of 
Hj^ricnltim"  |>ractiH<'d  in  tlie  county  arc  j^raziny  and 
sheep  and  cattle  hreedinj,',  LeicH'stei-nliiie  iieinK 
e»{M>cially  noted  for  it«  Itrecd  of  the  former,  (if 
manufacluree  the  princi|»al  are  tlitwu^  of  hosierj' 
and  boots  and  shoee  ;  baMket-niakiuK  is  carried  on 
at  Castle  DonBington  ;  and  Stilton  clieet«eH  are  for 
tbe  most  part  made  in  this  county.  ^  Leicestershire 
oomprines  nix  hundre^U,  the  parliamentary  and 
tnunu-i)i.-i1  lK>roii;:Ii  of  I^icehter,  and  332  parishex, 
almost  futiiely  in  tlie  (lioce4»eof  PeterlK»rou};li,  and, 
for  juilitial  puritosex,  in  tlie  Miill.unt  <'ircuit. 
Leicei«tcr  in  the  luwize  town,  and  other  t'ownn  are 
Aabby-de-la-Zouch,  Hinckley,  Louchborough,  Lnt- 
terworth*  Market  Harborougti»  and  Melum  Mow- 
Uray,  the  last  two  being  greet  hunting  centres. 
Six  menil>er8  are  returned  to  parliament,  and  the 
connty  council  couHistw  of  fifty-one  nienil^era.  In 
historical  annals  the  luiiiciiial  event  aMujciated 
with  the  county  iH  the  luittlc  of  Ho«\vorth  Field 
(1485)»  in  which  Hichanl  III.  lo««t  h'w  life.  Amongst 
persons  of  note  identified  witli  Leicestershire  may 
iM)  mentioned  Wyclif,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Ladv  Jane 
Grey,  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  Beaomont  the  drania- 
tist,  George  VillierH,  Duke  of  Bnekingluim,  Cleve- 
lainl  the  i>oet,  (Jeorge  Fox,  Sim{i«on  the  mathe- 
niatieian,  Dr  JohnHon,  I^»rd  Macaulay,  Hnbart 
I'fi."»ha.  Colonel  Hurnaliy,  anil  laxt,  hnt  not  least, 
Daniel  I^niliert.  S««  the  liintorieH  of  the  county 
hv  Hnrton  (1022  ;  2d  ed.  1777),  Nlehols  (4  vols. 
179.VI81'>),  and  Curtis  ( 18.^1 ). 

Lcichhardt,  I-'HitcuairH  Wii.helm  Lt'i>win, 
explorer  in  .Vuntralia,  wiw  Iwim  at  Trel»at«eh,  south- 
east of  Berlin,  on  2ikl  October  1813,  and  stutiied 
ubilology  at  Giittingen  and  nataral  science  at 
Berlin.  In  1841  he  proceeded  to  Australia.  There 
he  conducted  an  expedition  ( 1843-48)  from  Moreton 
Bay,  in  QueeuNland,  north  weHtwardn  to  the  Gulf 
of  CarT»entaria,  and  then,  nkirting  it«  south  and 
%v("<t  ^llorl's.  IliiJilly  rt-u.-ht'il  Port  ExsinL'ton.  In 
tlie  end  of  1846  he  made  an  unxucct-^wfu]  attenint 
to  emw  the  hose  of  Cape  York  Peninsula.  In 
November  1M7  he  again  started  from  Moreton  Bay 
with  the  intentioB  of  emssinif  the  entire  continent 
from  eaft  to  we>»t,  hut  he  \va«  lost  in  the  interior. 
Nothing  antheMfic  Iwen  heani  of  him  sine« 
April  .3,  I  III-  J'liiriiiil  of  hi-<  liit*t  jonrn>  y 

was  publiiihud  in  Loudon  in  1847,  and  his  LetterM 
Ib  GcnoMi  in  1881. 

liflgli*  ^  lo«n  of  Lancashire,  21  miles  NE.  of 
Liverpfnd  anil  10  W.  of  ManchcHter.  Silks*  and 
c<»tton  goo«ls  are  exten-ivclv  niuMtifurtiired  ;  iron- 
fnundri«-s,  hreweries,  malt-kilns,  and  glafs  works 
count  amongst  the  principal  industrial  e.HtaWlish- 
mentii.  In  the  vicinity  are  produotive  €oal-uune«. 
Pop.  (1861)  I0.fl2i  t  (1881)  21.734:  <189i)  28,702. 
See  Worsley's  IlUtonj  of  Lri,jh  ( INTO). 

Lei|^t«ll*  KluaiKKicK,  LoKP,  P.Tt.\.,  was 
iHirn  at  Scarlxirou^h  3d  I  te^-rmlMtr  1830.  His 
father  was  a  doctor,  but  he  early  recognised  bis 
son's  bias  towards  painting,  and  gave  Tiim  what 
b*  doeoMd  the  best  training  for  bis  profesMion. 
Frederick's  earlv  years  were  spent  in  a  sories  of 

cmnd  tours.    lie  vitiitet!  Home,  Florei   Kriink 

fort,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  BruMM.>l8,  and  everywhere 
he  imlved  iaetraellm  fran  the  moat  dietlngoished 


masterH.  At  fourteen  he  was  already  a  promising 
student  at  the  Accsdemiadi  l^elle  Arti  at  Florence. 
A  t  Frankfort  be  came  ander  tbe  iafloence  of  bteinle, 
a  frigid  Teuton,  tbe  friend  and  disciple  of  Orerbeck ; 

anil  there  remained  a  rertairj  eohlnesH  in  his  colour 
\\  lii(  li  jiroved  that  he  never  rpiile  lived  down  the 
results  of  Steinle's  tuition.  lie  made  his  fnut 
a|>pe4irauce  at  the  Royal  Ae^lemv  in  1855  with 
his  famous  picture  *  Ciniahue's  Manonna  carrieil  in 
Procession  throQgh  the  Streets  of  FloreDoe.'  This 
work  was  an  immediate  sneeess  and  iraa  purchased 
hy  the  Queen.  Of  his  later  works  may  be  men- 
tioned 'The  Triumph  of  Mu-*ic'  (18o6),  *  Paido 
and  Francesra'  (iX(il),  '  Tlie  <  (djiliHijue '  (IH62), 
*  Ariatlne'  (I8«8),  '  Herenk-s  wrcsiling  with  lieath' 
( 1871 ),  •  The  Harvest  Moon  '  ( isTJ),  The  Daphiie- 
lioria'  (1876),  '  Weddetl'   (1882),  ■Cvmon  and 

Sdiigeneia'  (1884),  'Andromache'  (1888),  *The 
atk  of  Psyche'  (1890).  He  also  won  consider- 
able lUstinctioii  as  a  sculptor,  and  in  1877  his 
'  Athlete  struggling  with  a  Python '  was  purrha-^e.l 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Chantrey  IJoquest.  In  lMt>4 
he  was  eleeted  As»<K"iate  of  the  Uoyal  .Aeailemy. 
Five  years  later  he  took  his  place  among  the  fortjr. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant  in  1878  he  wee 

wee  knii^ited.  He  wee 
created  a  heronet  in  1886.  He  receiTcd  a  grand 
meilal  of  honour  for  sculpture  at  the  Paris  Exhibi* 
tion  of  IHXy,  and  the  univer><itie.H  of  Canihridge, 
(Oxford,  and  Eilinburgh  cniil'tM  ri'd  njntn  him  their 
honorary'  tiegrecs.  He  was  created  L«ird  Ix'ighton 
of  Stretton  on  1st  January  1896,  died,  unmarried, 
on  the  SBth  of  tlie  same  month,  and  was  bnried  ia 
St  PlauVa  Lord  1/eigbton  was  a  scholar  ami  a  man 

of  the  world  as  well  as  a  p!unf»'r.  anil  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  uiierouH  IM►^il|(^ll  with  marvellous  tact 
and  success.  I'mler  his  presidency  the  Academy 
enjoyeil  a  material  pro.sperity  and  social  inlluence 
which  it  attained  under  no  one  of  his  pre<lecessors. 
As  an  artist  be  was  alwavs  inspired  by  the  loftiest 
ideals,  and  ossidmHialy  cultivated  tbe  'grand  style.' 
Neither  realism  nor  arclifpology  ever  availed  to  lam 
him  a.<«ide  from  the  straight  path ;  bat  it  may  be 
ohjeoted  tliiit  his  tcm|ieran>ent  was  r.itluT  that  of 
the  Hch(diir  tlian  of  the  artist.  Of  his  Daphne- 
phoria  (sold  in  189.*)  for  £.'iT(Ni)  Holman  Hunt  said, 
'  It  is  the  very  noblest  paint  in;;  prtMlueed  in  modem, 
if  it  does  not  excel  all  of  ancient,  times.'  .Seelfm 
Andrew  Lang  in  the r/  Annvml^  l(Ni6,  and  a  moao« 
graph  br  Bmest  Khys  (1895). 

Leignton,  IIouKUT.  perhaps  the  rarest  flower 
that  has  grown  out  of  Seot<'h  tlieology,  wjts  Ixirn  iu 
1611,  hut  where  is  as  yet  i|iiit«-  nm  crtain.  He  mas 
the  second  son  of  Dr  Ah  xamiiT  Li'i;.'hton  (1568- 
c.  1649),  Presbyterien  inini>lor  in  London  and 
U  treehk  ^  anther  of  .^a  Appeal  to  the  i'arliame$U ; 
or  8wm*»  Piea  ttmtinst  (A«  iPretane  { 1628),  which 
carriiHl  liini  from  tlie  t«"nder  mi-rries  of  Laud  the  cruel 
pnni-hment  of  scour^'ing,  the  pillory,  lirainlin^'  .md 
iiiuiilatiiiri,  heavy  line,  and  clu--)'  imjii i^oiniient. 
At  si.vteen  the  boy  went  to  the  univerMiy  of  Edin- 
hurgh,  where  he 'graduated  M.A.  in  1631.  The 
only  record  of  his  college  daya  ia  a  sarcastic  and 
obvious  epigram  on  AlkeQhead,  the  provost  of 
Eilinburgh.  He  next  spent  some  years  in  France, 
and  widene<l  his  spiritual  sympathiw  by  living 
some  time  with  Roiiiiui  ('atholii-  fi  l:iti\ .  ^  ut  Doimy. 
He  Wits  ordained  Prt-sliytorian  niini«t<'r  of  N'»'W- 
Imt  tie  in  1641,  signed  the  t'ovenant  along  uitli 
his  parishioneni  two  vears  later,  and,  in  spite  of 
Rumet'a  eeeountof  his  lo^-k  of  svniitathy  with  his 
brethren,  appears  to  lutve  taken  Itis  part  in  all  the 
Presbyterian  p^diey  of  the  time,  and  even  to  have 
reprt-sentecl  the  Synod  of  LothiM  in  A  mission  to 
London.  The  famous  story  of  fits  being  qnestiomsl 
'whether  he  pn-.iehed  to  ihr  tiin.^'  und  of  l.n 
retort  that  surely  they  might  'permit  a  poor 
brother  to  pneeh  Jeeoe  Christ  and  etendlf  *  te 
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uoaathenticated.    At  tbis  perind  he  wan  a  fre- 

qnent  visitor  to  London,  and  aft<'r  lfU6  ho  went 
tliitber  once  u  year.  About  the  chx^e  of  16.V2  he 
applied  for  lease  to  re^ij^'n  hit*  charj,'e,  on  the  jdea 
of  inability  to  perfunu  itH  duties  Iruui  ill-healtli 
and  woaknew  of  voice,  and  earlj  next  year  he  v>  m 
allowed  to  do  so  oa  beiiur  appointed  Principal  of 
tiie  tsniverrity  of  Edinlmrgfa. 

Here  he  remaine^l  nine  years,  and  Bnmet  t«8tifies 
to  his  reniarlcftble  inlluence  over  tlie  student!^, 
Elsewlicie  he  tells  us  of  the  wonderful  etreet  oi 
his  preaching,  which  yet  displeased  Presbyterian 
zealots  from  its  haranguing  method,  without  heads. 
Leighton's  Prtelectioncs  Tkeologiceo  are  extant 
to  show  the  kind  of  Latin  oratioBa  which  he 
delivered  weekly.  Most  of  the  Sermont  and  the 
Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  were 
the  work  oi  the  Newbattle  period.  The  R«atora> 
tion  pliiced  on  the  throne  an  alifwdnt^  king  with 
a  rooted  dctcrniiMation  to  f<in  e  E]ii-<cf>i)aey  on 
Scotland.  Leighton  after  much  reluctance  was 
foraed  hy  the  long  himself  to  become  one  of  the 
liiebope  <rf  the  new  ceeleeiaiitical  ragjoM^  hat  with 
eharacteristie  modeety  dioee  for  hltnaelf  Donhlane, 
the  poorest  of  the  new  dioeeses,  althouj;h  the 
elevation  was  to  hini  'a  inorl ideation  fireater 
than  a  cell  and  liair  cIoIIl'  The  worldly  iiiituleil 
Sharp  at  first  luui  ncniples  alxiut  receiv- 

ing new  ondinatioo;  to  the  saintly  Leighton,  in- 
dwerenl  to  the  mere  externals  m  relimon,  this 
was  a  detail  of  no  ^raat  momenl  On  the  north- 
ward journey  he  discovered  the  true  motives  of 
Sharp  and  his  hmther  bishops,  and  left  them  at 
Morpeth  to  avoid  their  hateful  triumphal  entry 
into  E<linlairgh.  For  the  next  ten  years  the 
beautiful  little  town  of  Dunblane  was  tiis  home, 
and  here  he  lalmured  with  a  sinking  heart  to 
hnild  np  the  shattere^l  walls  of  the  church, 
althonc^  he  soon  loat  all  hope  of  snoeeaSi  while 
hie  work  'seemed  to  him  a  lighting  against  God.' 
It  was  ohararteri^tic  nf  the  man  that  lie  never 
would  iieriiiit  liiuiselt  tu  Ue  addrenseii  as  'my  loni,' 
and  tliat  he  only  ap^iear-  d  in  jjarlianient  when 
churdi  matters  were  in  di»pute.  His  conception 
of  Episcopacy  was  similar  to  tiMUt  —fflf— hgr 
Archoishop  Ueaher,  and  liie  aim'  ww  to  prawrve 
what  wae  beat  in  tiie  two  qratema  aa  a  haab  for 
comprehensive  union,  'reconciling  the  devout  on 
diiferent  sides.'  But  nowhere  among  his  unworthy 
aisociates  did  he  find  any  'such  appearance  of 
seriouRncsH  or  piety  as  became  the  new-nuKlelling 
of  a  church,'  aud  he  only  aucceecled  in  being  mis- 
undenit<MMl  by  Itoth  »ides,  hb  moderation  being 
misread  by  tlie  fiercer  Presbyterians  as  'pretended 
holiness,  Eumilitv,  and  crucifixion  to  the  wwld,' 
osanmed  as  *  a  cloak  nnder  which  to  creep  toward 
promotion' — 'a  mere  betrayal  of  rclip'in  with  a 
kiss.'  The  severity  of  his  life,  his  unworiillinetvs, 
an*l  even  his  celihaey.  were  tliou;;lit  to  savour  of 
Konianism,  and  alrea^ly  his  recumuiendation  of  his 
favourite  book.  The  Imitation^  to  the  £<linburgh 
students,  bad  given  oifenoe  to  rigid  Freaby teriaaa 
like  Diekion,  who  refnied  it  becanse  *aelf  and 
merits  run  through  it/  Row  charncteriaes  him  as 
'carrying  like  a  pawky  pivlate,' and  says  that  his 
condescensions  made  the  l)unblane  ol>'r;,'\  think  '  he 
was  but  stinking  cream  in  their  nioutlis  at  firet.' 
The  continued  peT>*ccutions  of  the  government,  l)ent 
on  playing  out  '  a  forlorn  after-game,'  drove  him  to 
London  in  106.'}  to  resign  his  see.  He  told  the 
king  he  'could  not  concur  in  the  planting  the 
Chiwtian  religion  itself  in  snrh  a  manner,  much 
less  a  form  or  governni' n1  '  Charles  apparently 
listened  with  rpsj>ect,  ami  tiie  gfxKl  bishop  was 

Crsuatle<I  to  return.  .Again  in  ItWiS)  he  went  to 
»ndon  to  ad%'ocate  his  scheme  of  Accommodation, 
and  after  hia  return  voted  in  favour  nf  the  unjusti- 
fiable Aaeertoiy  Act- -a  weak  piece  of  compliance 


which  he  repented  all  bis  life.   Immediately  after 

h<'  a-s.'^unied  the  dutii'S  of  coiiiiMendator  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  lUas^'ow,  while  btill  continmn</  for  some 
tiijie  l!i^ln>|i  of  Dunblane.  Next  followed  his  fruil- 
le»iD  conferences  at  Edinburgh  in  167U  and  1671 
with  leading  Presbyterians  on  behalf  of  Accommo- 
dation, and  hia  eendiog  through  the  weatem 
conntiea  itineraat  advoeatea  of  tlie  eanae.  b 
despair  of  success  he  beggecl  for  pennis.'-inn  to 
retire,  and  at  length  about  the  close  of  ltjT4  was 
nernutted  to  lay  down  his  arclibishoprir.  His 
letter  to  Lauderdale  (December  17,  1674)  descrilies 
his  sickness  and  sense  of  his  own  unworthineas, 
and  his  desire  to  apend  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
in  qaiet  retirmeat,  as  well  as  '  pity  to  see  a  poor 
elnn  rh  doine  its  utmost  to  destroy  Doth  itself  and 
religion  in  furious  zeal  aud  endless  delNites  ab«>ut 
the  empty  name  and  sha4low  of  a  diirerence  in 
government,  and  in  the  nieanwiiile  not  having  of 
solemn  and  orderly  public  worship  so  much  as  a 
ehatiow.'  His  lost  ten  years  he  spent  in  calm 
preparation  for  his  end,  in  the  house  of  his  widowed 
aister,  Mrs  Light  maker,  at  Broadhnnk  Manor  in 
Sussex,  frequently  preaching  In  the  ehnrdb  of 
Horsted  Keynes,  in  tlie  south  transept  of  which 
he  lies.  His  death,  which  was  the  result  of  au 
attack  of  pleurisy,  came  suddenly,  2.")th  .lune  1684, 
in  an  inn — as  he  often  said  he  wiaheil  it  should — 
in  Warwick  Lane,  I^ondon,  whither  be  liad  been 
summoned  by  Burnet  to  an  interview  with  Lord 
Perth,  just  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

No  man  ever  lived  more  intcn&ely  absorbed  in 
the  love  of  God  than  Leighton  :  no  saint  was  ever 
filled  with  a  greater  measure  of  the  spirit  of  Chri.*t. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  never  tlunight 
his  w Tilings  of  any  value,  that  he  printed  nothing 
himself,  and  that  be  left  orders  lor  his  MSS.  to 
I)e  dftstro^ved;  yet  no  religioDe  booka  reveal  a  deeper 
spiritnahty,  a  more  iMftvenly  exaltation  and  dev» 
tion.  And  no  less  wondetful  !■  tlieir  sweetaew 
and  lieauty,  wedded  to  sincerity  and  intellectnol 
strength,  as  well  as  their  bn^wl  c^tholicitv  of 
spirit — tlie  direct  outcome  of  a  large  mind  moulded 
in  Christian  charity.  He  saw  the  good  that 
underlay  all  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  yet 
reongnised  bow  profitless  all  miglit  become  if 
allowed  to  interpoee  between  the  human  ao«I  and 
Ootl.  Love  of^  peace  was  with  him  a  pa.ssion, 
though  unhappily  he  fell  on  evil  days  and  unhapity 
iiiethisls  of  conciliation.  The  Wst  tribute  to  las 
nieniory  is  from  the  pen  of  Hurnct,  who  «»ys  at 
the  c«)nclu.sion  of  his  PastorcU  Care,  '  in  a  free  and 
frei|uent  couversatitm  with  him  for  above  two  and 
twenty  yean,  I  never  knew  him  aay  an  idle  word 
that  bad  not »  direct  tendency  to  edification ;  and 
I  never  once  saw  him  in  any  other  temper  but  that 
M  liirh  I  w  ished  to  be  in  in  the  last  moments  of  my 
lite.'  And  auaiu  in  the  Ifinton/  of  Jlis  Otcn  Tttne 
he  says  :  '1  bear  still  the  j.'reafej<t  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  that  man  that  I  do  for  any  person ; 
and  reckon  my  early  knowled^  of  him,  which 
happened  tlie  year  after  this  [Lewhton'a  promotion 
to  a  bishopric],  and  my  long  ano  intimate  eonver' 
sation  with  him,  that  continued  to  bis  death,  for 
twenty-throe  years,  among  the  grmtest  blessings 
of  my  life;  and  for  which  I  know  i  must  }ji\e 
account  to  God,  in  the  great  day,  in  a  most  par- 
ticular manner.'  Of  ^eat  miHlem  Engli-shmen 
none  has  esteemed  Leighton  more  highly  than 
Coleridge,  whose  Aids  to  RtflecHmt  ladMd  ■  baeed 
on  aphorisms  culled  from  his  writillga. 

L«i;-hton  left  his  lihrarv  to  Dmibliine,  whJ^  hsasnoHNT 
moniorial  of  ita  gn-at  bii^linp  in  the  'Kixhop'!  Walk'  alsog 
the  bftnkH  of  the  Alhui  Water.  In  the  BihUoOuta  Lnftktom- 
iana  there  wore  oriRinaUy  morv  than  1500  volowea,  and 
upwards  of  1200  still  remain,  more  than  200  of  which 
have  intercstini  marginalia.  Hia  firvt  editor  waa  hi* 
friend  Dr  Fall,  who  priatsd  most  of  tiie  weika  from  16C2 
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tol1Q6L  Tbc  chief  Uter  editions  are  tliow?  of  DtKMridge 
(1748),  Jeniiciit  (1805-8),  Pearson  (  llS-'5i,  and  Aikman 
( 1831  \.  The  l.u-it  tlin  c  editions  have  h\  LH  ot  the  author, of 
which  PuarioiTs  i^  full  and  gumL  Thr  Ix-hI  aiid  uio«t  com- 
plete edilitiii  IS  that  of  tho  Kev.  AVillinii  W'l  st,  although 
the  ru«Uu»l  ,if  t-ditiiig  in  not  «ntiruly  to  U;  coiuiuciided,  imd 
the  »nti-I'rt'tbvtL'riau  pn  judioo  ill  befitu  thu  subject  Hm 
work  wan  tUv  UlHiur  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  voli. 
iL-Ti.  w«-ri'  i^^  u  'l  I  Mi'.'  70;  voi.  vii.,  '  Iteinains,'  in  IH?'!. 
Vol.  i.,  to  inclu  l.  till"  Life  and  IxHters,  i»  not  yet  ^lub- 
lished.  There  is  au  miiinrikML'  vulunie  of  Htlectiun*  Jrum 
thf  Writiwis,  H  itii  a  linef  Mi  inmr  (  ISJti).  by  the  ItfV.  Dt 
ISUir  of  Duiiblniio.  al»o  tho  la.st  Bcholar's  '  Biblio- 

■nutiT  of  Arobbubop  LaDightoa'  ia  the  MritUh  and 
>Nw^  Jkoivafjeal  JMcwfer  Jdir  lUS. 

LciKllt01l-BasnHrd«  a  miu-ket-town  of  Bed- 
fonUlure,  on  the  Onse,  41  inileH  by  rail  NVV.  of 
London.  Ita  fine  cruciform  cliun'Ii,  mainly  Early 
£ugli»li.  liiu  a  spire  of  193  fuel,  and  was  reMtortf«l 
in  1880 ;  in  the  market-place  ia  a  pentanj^ilar 
eroM  ;  the  com  exchange  was  built  in  1862.  Straw- 
^ait  it  the  stAple  inuustry.  The  suffix  Buzzard 
li  %  eorruption  of  Beaudatert  or  BoearU,  a  pmt 
family  here  in  the  I4ih  oentaiy.  Pop.  (1851) 
446o;  (1881)5991;  (1891)6704. 

liOlBllUCen*  a  metliatiaed  princely  Honno  of 
Gamiwy.  dating  back  to  1096.  In  1779  the  head 
of  OQO  «  tte  brandwa  into  which  it  liad  become 
dirkM,  tiM  Oounk  of  Leiiungeii-DMhobiurg- 
Ifardenbur^,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  prince 
of  the  empire ;  but  the  |>eacfi  of  Lnn6ville  deprived 
him  of  luH  ancient  |H>Ns<-.<<si()nH,  alNiut  '2o2  wiuare 
inilea  in  extent,  on  the  left  luuik  of  the  lUiiiie. 
Thm^  no  longer  an  in(Ie|>endent  itrinoc,  the  hewl 
of  the  Hoase  retains  hitt  rank  and  wealth,  and 
owns  oxtensive  poaMastoua  in  Bavaria  and  UeeB& 
The  mother  of  Queen  Victoria  had  for  her  Aict 
hoBbaod  the  Prince  of  Leiningen. 

LdlUit^r«  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
oeeopies  the  eoath-eoat  portum  of  the  cooniiy. 
See  uUiAiTD. 

Leipa,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  40  miles  N.  bv  E. 
of  Prague.  It  has  Home  maniifacturen  of  woollens, 
eotton,  glaw,  and  steeL    Pop.  9()90. 

Irfipilt;  ( Fr.  Leipaie\.  the  third  commercial  city 
of  Germany,  is  si^ated  ui  a  lar^^e  and  fertile  niain 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Sf)  miles  by  rail  NVS'W. 
of  |)re<MU'n,  and  lol  SSW.  of  l$<'rlin,  within  GJ  iuil<'« 
of  thf  I'nisusian  border,  and  .1  iiiilr>i  iil)o\o  the  jun«- 
tion  of  the  tlitee  small  streaiufl,  Kilter,  PleisMe,  and 
Parthe.  The  inner  or  ancient  town,  the  centre  of 
the  boaineei  activist  with  narrow  and  crooked 
■tveete  and  qnaint  hooaea,  ia  separated  by  a  broad, 
kee  ahaded  promenade  ( laid  oat  since  1784  on  the 
idte  of  the  old  walls)  fmin  the  much  more  extensive 
mo«leni  8uburlm,  Iwiindod  in  thfir  turn  bv  a  girdle 
of  bony  manufacturing  'villaf{*«.'  Of  tliese  last, 
Kendnitz,  Eutritzach,  Gohli»,  and  others  were  incor- 
porated with  the  city  in  1H89  and  1890.  The  pop. 
within  the  official  city  limits  was  in  1800,  32,140; 
in  IMO,  86.394 ;  in  1880.  149.0ltl ;  and  in  1 885. 
t70,MI,  iociadinK  a  gaiTiBon  of  S97S;  in  189.1,  in- 
rlading  all  the  villanp«  incoriMirati''!  in  tbc  jiif  od 
in}?   yearn,  the   potiulation  ami, !!(;;}.  .Mimy 

li.iii.l-.iiin<  I'llilices  liavp  bi<en  erecteil,  ininieroiis 
fun*  KtrtM-t"  laid  out  ami  built,  and  great  civic 
improviMiifntii  elTectetl  at  I^ieipzigin  tho  liu«t  quarter 
of  the  19th  century  ;  but  few  of  tiie  public  build- 
ing* are  anecially  remarkable.  The  two  principal 
city  eharchea,  tlie  ThoouMikirehe  and  the  Nicolai 
kimbe.  date  resneetively  fiom  1496  and  1525 ;  the 
quaint  old  ItatliiiauH,  or  (own  ball,  from  1.'>."»<1.  Tlio 
<dd  I'loi>«(M«nbur^'  ( built  in  121.1,  r»'built  IMl  )  wa« 
reiwAt^illv  Wni*';^  ( in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  )  and 
ukcn ;  all  but  the  tower  wai«  demolished  since  1895. 
Amon^it  the  modem  bnildbge  are  theMonldpMl 
Theatre  ( 1808),  one  of  the  largeKt  and  handK^inn-st 
hi  Germaar }  the  Moaeam  ( 1806-58  ;  enlarged  lu 


IHsa  HG);  the  new  Exchange  (1884-8C);  tho 
Uliiifrvrttoiy  {1H<)1);  the  l{<H>kHi«llers'  Exchange 
(1SM8),  with  an  inlcroMting  muHeum  ;  St  Peters 
Church  (IH^),  a  tine  t«]H;cimen  of  modem  Germao 
Gothic  ;  and  llio  mit^miticent  Imperial  Law-coortB, 
opened  in  189fi.  The  noble  lie«r  Qewandhana 
MM  einee  1884  snpemeded  the  old  Gewandhans  (so 
called  beoaiiH*'  originally  a  drajM-rs"  hall),  in  which, 
since  ITS),  Hiinic  of  tho  lH>tit  oonecrtH  in  Euroj)* 
were  givt-n.  J^i  ijizig  contiiiiiH  imincrous  wjuarea 
and  open  Hpivciw,  anonling  ample  room  for  the 
etalls  ami  buotliH  of  the  retail  dealers  at  the  fairs. 
The  largest  ia  the  Aoffnatoa-Platz ;  the  qnainteefe 
the  Mancei-plaee,  ia  which  a  larxe  war  monoment 
for  1870-71  was  nnvellefl  in  1888.  The  Rfmenthal 
and  the  Johanna-Parlc  are  fine  jtarks  on  the  out- 
skirta ;  while  lutl|fv  oat  are  Bne  eak  aad  heech 

wckmIs. 

Leipzig  resembles  Edinbnrgb  in  U'ing  an  im- 
portant legal,  educational,  and  i>f>ok-publLaliing 
centre,  though  in  ita  other  commerGial  interest* 
it  far  outdistaiicei  the  Iteottiah  oapitaL  It  haa 
been  the  eeat  of  tlie  rapreme  eoart  of  the  German 
empire  since  1870.  Tln"  foiindntioii  stone  of  a 
new  building  for  tliis  tril>nniil  wiuh  laid  lieip  in 
1888.  The  university,  foiiinle<l  in  1  M>8  by  a 
secession  from  Prague,  has  182  professors  and 
lecturent,  and  more  studaale  (averaging  otw 
8000)  than  any  other  Gemuu  iwiversily  except 
Vienna,  Beriin,  and  Mnniefa.  The  An^teum,  or 
main  building.  Ls  in  the  old  town  ;  but  it  is  $<ii)>]de- 
mented  bv  Bpacioun  medical  and  Jdl>^icul  luborii- 
torie«  and  otlier  'institutes'  (forty  eight  in  num- 
ber) in  other  part<«  of  the  town,  including  a  new 
library-building  containing  .ViO.OCK)  voU.  and  4000 
M6S.  The  City  Libraiy  haa  lou.ouo  vols,  and  IfiOO 
M6S.  Among  Che  iramenma  other  educational 
establishments  are  two  gymnasia,  a  justly  famons 
School  of  ("Joramerce,  a  conservatory  of  music  (400 
I»u|iils),  rcckoin  d  unintii,-st  the  lii>t  in  Europe,  and 
many  literary,  artlHtic,  and  wrierititic  institutiims. 
The  hospital  »y»tem  of  Leipzig  is  one  of  the  Itent 
develo|ied  in  Europe,  and  li/u*  largely  lienefi(e«l  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  uuivereity.  a  M-at  of 
trade  Leipiig  is  inferior  only  to  Hamburg  and 
Beriin  among  the  towns  of  Germany.  The  ebief 
articles  of  commerce  are  furs  and  ?«l<inK.  cloth, 
leather,  and  lMM»k».  The  fam«)u»<  I^dpzig  fairs  are 
held  at  E^ter,  MicliaelmoM,  an<l  tho  New  Year, 
and  last  from  three  to  live  weeks.  Their  origin 
is  traced  as  far  liack  ii-<  llso;  tlieir  importance 
dates  from  about  ISOO,  and  thev  reached  their 
greatest  proaperity  at  the  end  of  tne  17th  and  the 
end  of  the  18th  oenturiee.  The  accession  of  Saxony 
in  1833  to  the  German  Customs  Union  (Zolf- 
verein)gave  another  lillip  to  the  bosiness  of  iii">e 
fairs;  but  since  1^)M  the  growth  of  railways  and 
telegraidm,  and  tlie  greater  numU'in  of  com* 
mercial  travellers  have  gnuluallv  reiluceil  their 
importance,  though  they  are  still  attended  by 
aliout  atLOQO  Btrangere,  ioelnding  Jews.  Torksi 
Greeks,  Armenians,  PeraUns,  and  even  (of  late) 

Chinese.  Transactions  to  llie  extent  of  over 
£l(l,MX>,(KMt  steiling  are  said  to  take  y\\\i->-  at  the 
Eju.ter  fair.  I.ei|i/ii,'  ranks  in  \i  to  Lotnlon  and 
I'uris  us  a  seat  «>l  llie  bookselUng  and  publishing 
tracle.  Nearly  600  hooses  are  engng^i  in  the 
iMMik-trade,  and  there  are  aleo  alwat  eighty 
printing  establbbmenis ;  while  type-foanding  has 
here  its  chief  centre  in  (lermany.  The  German 
Isxikseller*  have  established  a  common  exchange 
ari<l  clearing  bons(>  t\\  I/ci)>/ig  ;  and  at  the  annual 
s>'itlentents  of  accounts  at  the  Easter  or  Jubilate 
fair  siv  thouMind  priticipaU  are  said  to  be  here 
r«>preHented  by  their  cnmmissioners.  The  wool- 
market,  ia  June,  is  still  much  frequented,  though 
the  amount  of  wool  offered  for  s.ile  in  1888  (altout 
218.0UU  Iba.)  was  leas  than  half  that  oflered  in  1878. 
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Among  tlif!  chief  maxiufac tares  (carried  on  timinly 
in  the  ' villages')  are  pianofurt«»,  paper,  cliemicaU, 
oOl)  idaitihc  inAtruniento,  HpiriU,  beer,  toUocco. 
•ad  MOM  textiles.  Inm-fouuding  is  ahto  euiua 
on.   The  mtx-eloth  indwtry  is  declininf;. 

Leipzig,  fonnerly  Libzk  or  Lipzk  (from  the 
Slavic  Lip  or  Lipa,  a  'lime-tree  ),  originally  a 
Wi'niri.--h  scttltMncnt,  is  lii^t  riH'Mtii>iif'<l  u.s  a  town 
in  1U15.  In  tlitj  iatler  jtart  nf  the  I'itii  century  it 
Ua<l  from  ,54)00  to  6000  mhabitaoto,  and  it  rapidly 
grew  iu  importance  and  pro«i>oritv  under  the 
Ibetefin^  care  of  the  margraveti  <>:  .Mt  L^-^n,  who 
granted  it  numeroas  commercial  privileges.  Leip- 
zig KufTere*!  greatly  in  the  Thirty  Yeais'  War,  in 
whicli  it  \v:ts  live  times  besieged  and  taken,  and 
again  in  the  Seven  Years'  War;  and  nltliongli  the 
commercial  rliaiiges  connected  with  tlif  Krencli 
Kevolutinn  at  tirHt  aflected  it  very  favourably,  yet 
it  suffered  ni»t  a  little  amidst  the  terrible  struggles 

01  ttao  yean  1812  Mid  18I3»  when  it  wiu»  alteniately 
in  poMcewon  of  the  French  and  of  the  allies.  In 
1886  it  wa<*  oorii])i(><1  for  some  mouths  by  Prussian 
troops.  In  rocfiit  vcar^i  I^ipzig  haa  lieen  noted 
as  tlie  li«'ailiiuart<'rs  of  tlm  S4>ciuiistic  party  in 
Germany.  Tne  famouH  Leipicig  Conference  I»p- 
tweeo  Lnther,  Ex;k,  and  Carlstadt.  which  took 
plaoe  in  the  Pleiiwenbnrg  in  1519,  and  the  Leipzig 
Interim  (see  Interim)  of  1544  are  important  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformation.  Leipzig  wa*  the 
Urthplace  of  I^eibnitz  and  of  Wagner ;  J.  8.  Bach 
was  director  of  mu.-^ic  in  the  two  chief  churches, 
and  'cantor'  iti  tlie  TliomaiMcbule  from  1724  till 
17o0;  and  .Mi  tniclsHohn  wuh  director  of  the 
Gewandbaos  ConcertH  from  1835  till  1841.  In 
literacy  history  Leipzig  is  famous  aa  the  M-at  of 
the  Saxon  or  Leipzig  school  of  criticisni,  lieade*! 
hv  Gottsehed  ( a. v. ).  One  of  the  scenes  in  Goethe's 
tamt  is  placcif  in  Ancr^iach's  Keller,  in  Leipzig, 
still  iihown,  with  old  frescoes  illustrating  the  legend 
USfii  hy  tin;  ]»i>('t. 

The  inim«Hliale  neigh1>onrh«XKi  of  Leipzig  lias 
been  the  scene  of  two  battles  of  great  importance 
in  the  hi»torv  of  Germany  and  of  F.nrofip— the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  or  of  weitenfeUl  (u.n.),  on 
S^ftember  7«  1631;  and  the  great  battle  of  Ldptig 
— called  tite  Battle  of  Nations— fnm  the  lOtu  to 
the  18th  of  (  i,  t  ,i»M  ISn,  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  most  i>io«>«iy  and  dcciHive  of  those  which 
effected  the  dfliveriuiw  of  Knnnu-  from  Krencli 
domination.  The  tioo]).H  iindtir  >iapoleun  in  this 
battle  amounted  to  alK>iit  lsi>,U0O  men,  and  those 
of  the  ailiea,  oomuandod  by  PrineeSchwarzeuberg, 
Marshal  Bltteber,  and  Benudotte,  CSrown-prince  of 
Sweden,  to  almost  300.000.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  n-ckoiunl  at  alnjut  .SO, 000  killed  and  wounde«l, 
and  ;H,tKK>  jii i-.(>no)s ;  tliat  nf  tin-  allii-H  at  aliout 
i)2,000.  The  victory  uf  itie  alliuH  was  complete, 
and  the  French  had  to  evacuate  1,/cip/ig. 

See  works  en  Leip«f  by  Groue  ( )»  Speifold 
(ll»n,  KiMMhkw  (1870),  Wuttke  (187S),  BsM  (1878 1, 
Hinwlifeld  ( 1887  \  .Mwr,  IVnndurf,  &a 

L6lth«  th*"  sixth  largwt  t4»wn  in  Scotland,  an 
important  ^^•!l|MMt.  and  a  municipal  ami  |iarli:i- 
mentary  burgli,  inlands  on  tlie  suutbttnl  sliore  of  tiie 
Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Water  of  Leith, 

2  miles  N.  of  Edinburgh  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is 
now  connected  by  a  oontinuoos  line  of  atreet.  It 
is  rv  n  k'ss  attractive  than  most  seaport  towns; 
still,  j^ii  at  improvement*  have  bnen  etVected  since 
1877,  and  some  of  tlie  public  bniMin::-  iin-  not  ha.I. 
Among  tliem  are  the  conrt  huuMs  or  town  hall 
(I8'27).  cuHtom-liouRe  (1812),  exchange,  corn 
exchange  (1862).  Trinity  House  (1816).  hospital 
(I8.">0),  Sailors'  Home  (is.SS-84),  and  St  Jani«'8'« 
EutacoiMx!  Church  (ia60-tf9),  by  Sir  G.  O.  Scott, 
With  a  spire  180  feet  high,  letth  Port  (1779) 
is  now  the  nrtilh'ry  licailfjnartor>  in  Scotlani!. 
The    liar buur- works  have    cost  upwards  uf  a 


million  sterling.  They  cnmprisi!  live  docks,  con- 
structed between  ISOl  and  iHHi,  with  an  area  of  43 
acre*,  beeides  a  sixth  ( 1802-9S ),  with  an  area  of  O) 
aerea;  eeven  eraving^docks ;  and  two  pieim.  1177 
and  1041  yarde  lone.  The  foreign,  colonial,  and 
coastin;'  tnule  of  tiie  port  is  great  ami  increas- 
ing. In  1890,  4"_'S'i  nliips  with  nii  a;.'gTi^at« 
tonnage  of  1 ,.")."»!;,  M  7  (oim  ont-L-red.  and  4o;>s 
ships  of  l,544,0o*J  lon^i  cleared.  The  im|Kirtii 
(com,  chemicals,  sugar,  woollen  and  linen  vara* 
timber,  fruits,  &c.)  have  an  annnnl  value  of  more 
than  £8,000,000;  the  exports  (cttai,  iron,  cntto« 
gnode*  dice.)  of  about  £3,000,000.  There  is  regular 
steamboat  eommunication  with  London,  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Kcveral  continental  ixirts,  and  New 
York.  Shipbuilding  is  carriwl  on  (eighty  eight 
vessels  of  22,4NS  tons  during  188.'{  87):  and  em- 
]>loyment  is  also  afforded  by  lar;i^e  ttour-milist 
•^ugar  rafineriee,  dbtiUeriee,  uewenes,  engineer* 
works,  aawnillb,  rope-worka,  chemical  woflci» 
&e.  Leith  was  ooaiititnted  a  parliamentair 
burgh  in  1833,  and  with  Portoliello  and  Mussel- 
bui^h  returns  one  memlier.  Its  nine  months'  siege 
hy  the  I'rotcstant.s  (  I.V'J  i^n  i,  the  ^nijiriae  of 
its  citadel  by  the  Jacohuw  il7ioj,  and  royal 
vi.si(.H  innumerable  are  the  chief  events  in  its 
history.  Home,  the  author  of  Dougltu,  was  a 
native ;  John  Logan  was  a  minister ;  and  Robert 
Niooll  is  burie«l  here.  Pop.  (1H41)  26,026;  (1881) 
58, 196 :  ( 1891 )  68,707.  See  works  by  A.  CampbeU 
f  l«i27  I.  IX  n.  P.obert^on  ( 1851 ),  .1.  Marline  ( XiSSi), 
and  J.  C.  irons  ( 1898 ) ;  see  also  Edinuuuuh. 

L6llhfl«  an  Austrian  stream  rising  in  Lower 
Aiuttria,  and  flowing  ME.  to  join  the  Danube 
nenrly  along  the  frontier  of  Lower  Austria  and 
Hungary.  Since  the  reorganisation  of  the  empire 
in  1867,  it  has  Itecimie  usual  to  speak  of  Uungary 
and  the  landh  lielonging  to  tlie  Hungarian  crriwn 
as  Tratu-letthan,  and  the  rest  of  the  empire  as  fit- 
leU/ian—thnm  giving  the  atraam  a  HactitkNiB  im- 
portance. 

Lei(merltx«  an  old  town,  partly  waited,  ol 
Itoheniia,  at  the  head  of  ^tl'am1K)at  navigation  on 
the  Elbe,  here  onnw<l  hy  a  hriilge  180.»  feet  wide, 
34  miles  W.  by  N.  of  rra>^ut>.  Here  are  a  cathe- 
dral ( 1671 )  and  a  bishop  s  piUnce ;  and  in  the  town- 
house  (1535)  valuable  archives  are  preserved. 
Brewing  is  tlie  staple  indoetrr.  Fruit,  wine,  and 
hops  are  extensively  grown.   Pop.  <  1800}  1 1,942. 

Leit  motiv.   See  >T(>TiK,  Waonkr, 

LeitomiHChi*  an  old  town  of  Rohemia,  85 
miles  KSE.  of  Pi-ague,  with  a  fine  castle,  a  Piarist 
college,  and  nianuMictiuea  of  linens,  wooliena»  jut^ 
&c    Pop.  6258. 

LdtHnit  a  connty  in  the  north  ea>t  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  in  Iteiand.  Its  grual^t 
length,  north  east  to  south-west,  51  miles;  gu>atest 
width,  81  miles.  Area,  376,212  acres,  or  588  sq.  m., 
of  whieh  888.400  are  arable,  11  per  cent,  baireii, 
and  7  per  cent.  boo.  The  county  toiwhee  the  ocean 
on  the  north,  and  hi  divided  Into  two  i^arts  by 
I^mgh  Allen  (q.v,),  fr^m  which  the  Shannon  fiirin-* 
the  simth  west  boundary  of  the  county.  The 
southern  <livision  contains  numerous  small  lakes, 
Tlte  northern  division  is  intersected  by  sevenU 
ridges.  To  the  north  of  Lough  Allen  the  Mil, 
except  at  rare  interval*,  is  unfavourable  for  a^* 
eultnre,  and  the  climate  damp  and  onpfnud. 
Leitrim  is  more  a  grazing  than  a  tillage  district, 
.'>3  per  cent,  of  it"  area  lieing  grass-land.  Potatoes 
imti  oaiH  arc  the  onlv  crnp-»  of  e<ins<-i|ueiu e. 
(.'oal  is  found  in  the  Lough  Allen  bjviin :  and 
inm  and  lead  ores  are  abundant,  although 
mining  operations  are  very  sparingly  carried  on. 
Linena  and  coarse  woolleae  ai«  maunfactureii  for 
domestic  use.  The  oonnty  town  is  Canick-on> 
.Shounun.    Leitrim  returns  two  memben.  Pofb 
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<1M1)  1S8.W7;  (1W1)  104,744;  (1881)  00.373; 

( 1»9I )  78.37!>.  I^itrim  was  reduced  by  the  English 
in  the  rei;;n  of  Elizal)t"tlj,  hnt  njvoltwl  in  1588,  sub- 
inittiii;;  niice  more  in  ItK),'?.  Tlie  conftscations  wliich 
follovve<i  tlic  Civil  War  practically  extioguiithe*!  the 
native  pntprieUry  and  the  Umij  cf  0*Boiirk  to 
whom  it  had  once  belonged. 

Lekin  ( Li  mn ),  tlM  tnuwtt^litM  of  Cliba  ( q.v.). 

Lcland,  ^HAUL^:s  (Ic^dfrey,  an  American 
author,  wait  iNirn  in  l^liiladelphia,  lath  Augiut 
18H,  (fnuluated  at  Princeton  in  1846,  and  after- 
wakU  studied  at  Heidellterg,  Manich,  and  Paris. 
He  WW  admitted  to  the  PhTfadelplua  bar  in  1851. 
but  tamed  from  law  to  jnnmali«m.  From  1809  be 
residetl  cliieHy  in  England,  and  investigated  the 
laii^'iia;^!}  and  cuHtoiiiH  of  the  (iyi>Hie«,  a  Bubject  on 
>vhii-l)  between  1873  and  1890  lie  published  fonr 
valuable  work».  Leiand  is  most  widely  known, 
however,  for  Iuh  dialect  poems  in  '  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,'  the  famous  Hans  Breitmann  Balladt 
( 1871 K  Other  works  are  Th*  FoUni  tmi  Mu»i«nf 
of  DnamM  (18.>.3),  MekUr  Karri  Sktkh-hook 
(1855),  Legends  of  Binh  (1864),  Fu  Sang 
Altfuniiuin  Legrn(l.<i  (  IMM),  Etntsrnn  Remains  and 
J'fi/iuliir  'J'nii/ifi"ii  i  lS'.^J),  Huns  JSnitni'inn  in 
Tjtnd  ( 1885).  boHideM  a  translation  of  Heine.  iSee 
hb  Aatobkgraphiool  Mtmoin  ( 1808). 

liClimd,  John,  born  in  London  al>out  1506, 
was  eiliicute^l  at  St  Paul'H,  then  at  ChristV, 
Cambriil'^'i',  and  All  Sonlr*',  Dxford.  Ho  l)ecunie 
chaplain  to  Uenry  VIII.,  who  in  1533  commissioned 
hfan  a-H  '  king's  aiitiqaary,'  with  power  to  search  for 
record*  of  entiqaity  in  the  eathedimls,  eollegee, 
mbbrjri*  end  |niairiei  of  England.  The  next  «ix 
yean  he  devoted  to  his  tour  with  anresting  tiili- 
pence,  ami  collected  *  a  whole  world  of  things  very 
iiiftu'ii .ihlf, '  to  tlie  an;ui;,'i'inf'iit  of  which  he  gave 
the  reiiiaiiidfr  of  IiIh  lite.  His  church  preferments 
were  the  rectoriea  of  Pofeling,  in  the  marches  of 
Calais,  and  Ha«ieley  in  Oxfordshire,  a  canoniy  of 
Kfatg**  College  ( now  Chrint  Church ),  Oxfbrd,  and 
a  prebend  of  Salisbury.  His  lant  five  years  were 
darkeneil  by  insanity,  from  which  he  found  relief 
in  d<-.itli,  .\|tril  18,  1.V>'2.  He  had  lalxiimsl  in  vain 
with  };iu'antic  iiuliistrv  to  arrun;,'e  and  tlij^'c^t  his 
viwt  collwtion  of  materials,  into  which  Inirnivved 

his  socceMori,  Stow,  Cauiden,  William  Biuton, 
and  Oofdalei 

IIM  of  Us  Kpsn  HO  wnr  li  ths  BodkisD  sad  Brflidi 
M awoflk  BasidM  his  OmmatarH  4e  SerHHoHhu  BH- 
tamnieU  («d.  bv  Anth^  Usll,  2  vols.  1709).  bis  ddsT 
rpmsinins  works  sfs  The  Ilintrarjf  (ed.  by  Thomsa 
H<>ame.  9  voli.  1710-12)  snd  De  lUbtu  Britannieit  Col- 
Uetanta  (^d.  by  Ileame,  6  vols.  17161.  For  hia  life,  mo 
the  Lirtt  »(  /^iamt.  Uptime,  and  Wood,  editad  hf  W. 
Uoddeafoni  i  ^  vuk  177:.'). 

liflanilj  John,  an  eminent  18th-centni7  Eng- 
Usb  apotcwist  for  ChrisUani^,  was  bom  at  Wigan, 
la  Laneashire,  In  1001.  and  edncated  at  Dablin. 

where  he  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  fmm  1716 
till  bi*«  deatli  in  1766.  Hi.-<  first  pu1)licntion  wa.«»  .4 
Jhf''ii  .  i  'hrUf limit ff  { \~,'XA  ),  in  Hn>\M'r  to  'riniial's 
deUric-nl  w<,rk,  VhrutifiHtty  (U  Old  as  the  Cretdiun. 
Thit  was  fiillowtHl  by  The  fHvine  Authority  of  the 
Old  cuul  y'ew  Tcatamenta,  in  answer  to  Moinn's 
Momt  PAdoaopher.  Hb  most  important  work  is 
A  Vieie  of  the  Prinripnl  DritHcal  Writert  that  have 
ajtpeartd  in  Enffland  ( 1754-90).  Leiand  was,  in 
I>e>»Jie  St<'|>lir>n'>  ]ihra.«M*,  the  'most  worthy.  |>ain"- 
tiikinj;,  and  commonplace  of  divines,'  and  many 
more  than  the  few  that  reiul  it  still  regard  his 
work  as  a  KAti^fiu•torv  demolition  of  deism.  To 
his  Diteomrms  on  I'nriotu  Sutjecta  (4  vok  1708- 
89)  was  prefix«vl  a  I.ifi". 

L^ly*  SiK  Pktkk,  jMiinK-r.  was  the  !*on  of  Captain 
Van  der  Faes,  nicknamnl  Du  Lys,  or  Ia«1v,  from 
having  been  bom  in  a  house  the  front  of  which  was 


decorated  with  a  flenr-de-lis.  The  future  painter 
was  born  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  1617.  He 
settled  in  London  in  1641  and  took  to  portndt- 
jiainliii;^,  ha\ing  liitln-rtn  cs.-.ayoiI  landfcajx's  and 
liist<irical  »ui>jects.  He  wa.s  einidoyed  sncccusively 
by  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  Cnarh-H  1 1.,  the  last 
of  whom  nominated  him  court-|^>aiiit(T  luul  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  kniglitliiKxi.  From 
the  death  of  Vaudyck  he  was  the  first  painter 
of  the  day  in  England  down  to  the  arrival  of 
Kneller.  Lely,  'a  tiii;,'lity  prnnd  man,  and  full  of 
state'  (Pejiys),  ha<l  ^'n-at  skill  in  exccntion,  csfwci- 
ally  in  painting  fi'male  nortinil--,  thnn;4h  he  failed 
to  master  the  secrets  oi  indivitluality.  His  l»est- 
known  pieces,  apart  from  portraits  of  his  royal 

Ktions,  are  the  Beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles 
at  Hampteo  Conrt    He  died  in  LomdoB  in 
1680. 

Lemiui*  Lake.  See  Gknsva  (  Lakk  of  ). 
Le  llaiH.  BeeMxira. 

LcnbfrK  (formerly  Loiceuhnrn  :  Polish  name 
•LwAw'),  the  eaoital  of  the  Austiian  kingdom  of 
Galicia  and  IiO<tomeria,  is  situatei]  on  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Hag,  in  a  narrow  basin  among 
bills,  212  miles  K.  ol  Cracow.  It  is  defended  by 
a  citadel,  around  which  the  modem  town  has 
grownup.  Pop.  (1869  )  87,109;  (18»»)  !28.4I», 
of  wliom  alM)ut  .'51, (KK)  are  .Jews,  wIuIbI  'I'i.iKHI 
MM-ak  Polish.  Leniherg  is  the  seat  of  a  Kmihuii 
Catholic,  a  (Jreek  I'liittni,  and  an  Annriiiuu 
arehbishop,  and  has  nearly  thirty  churchet<  and 
several  monasteries ;  in  the  I7th  century  and 
earlier  it  was  called  the  'town  of  the  ninnks.' 
Seveial  of  the  ehnivhes  are  Ihie  haHdings,  as  the 
Dominican,  which  contains  a  greatly  venerated 
image  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  (;rc<»K  catlieilrnl,  bnilt 
in  tlie  ItJiliiui  stvif  in  IT*"  79;  the  Cothic  llnniau 
Catholic  cjithetlral  ( Ifk"**!  14(j<)) ;  and  the  Armenian 
cathe<lral,  dating  from  the  14th  century.  The  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1784  and  reorganised  in  1817, 
has  more  than  000  students.  Its  librar\-  contains 
80,000  volumes  and  470  MS.S.  Here  also  is  the 
seat  of  the  national  institute  founded  (1817)  by 
Ossolinski,  with  a  lihtarv  of  81,000  volumes  and 
;}(HH)  .M.SS.,  chietly  of  Polish  literature,  and  large 
collettinns  of  ine«lals,  itiitis.  antiquities,  paintings, 
engravings,  \-c  There  is  a  considerable  tiade  in 
flax,  heini),  cloth,  leather,  and  agrienltDral  pro- 
docta.  The  mannfactures  emhraee  nadiinmr, 
earthenware,  oil,  beer,  &e.  Founded  in  lOflV, 
I,em!)crg  wa.s  an  imii<irtant  city  of  Pidaml  fmni 
l.'UU.  it  liiis  l>een  se>eral  limes  besiegetl,  on  the 
la-st  occasion  in  I.H4H.  It  fall  to  Austria  at  the 
tirst  i>artition  of  Poland. 

Lemming  ( .Vyorfw},  a  genua  of  rodeatt,  nearly 
allicil  to  voles,  Iwt  with  much  shorter  earn  and 
t.iil,  larger  and  stronger  claws,  and  a  heavier  body. 

The  most  note<l  sp«»its  is  M.  Ifnintns.  an  animal 
alsiut  the  si/.e  of  a  rat,  with  variegat<nl  Mm  k  and 
tawny  fur,  un  iiiliiitiitiknt  of  the  northern  Scandi- 
navian mountains,  where  it  ordinarily  iw<\*  on 
rein<kH>r  n)os.s  and  Other  HeheoB,  grass,  catkins  of 
birch,  &c  Breeding  several  tin«e  in  the  conne  of 
a  year,  and  producing  four  or  five  at  a  birth,  it 
niultiidies  HO  much  that,  peri<*dir:illy,  viust  troo|Hi 
nii;.'rate  from  tln-ir  native  inonntniiis.  TIh-v  pro-* 
ceeii  |M'isi'»t«'ntK  in  a  straight  linr  larr.inling  to 
s«>me  always  westwanU),  swimming  ri*ei>.  cross- 
ing monntains,  entering  towns,  devouring,  breed- 
ing, and  dying  as  they  hurr>'  on.  They  move 
chiefly  in  the  night  or  early  morning.  Itears, 
wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  hawks,  and  owls  follow  and 

Srey  upon  them,  and  most  of  the  survivors  flaally 
r<»wn  tlieinse|\ (-s  in  the  sea.  thus  pitifully  I*- 
a^liusting  the  halanco  l>c*twt^>i>n  jM>pulation  and 
»iif»»ist<'n''<'.  For  ingenious  theories  and  cnriouii 
details  about  the  migration,  see  Uomanes,  MtnUU 
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Evolution  in  Animals  (1883).  In  times  of  pre\'a- 
lent  euperstition  lemininp^  were  often  exoi-cbed 
hy  the  priests,  ami  tlu*  j>ea«antry  of  Norway 
supputted  tlicni  to  full  fruiu  the  cIoucIh.  Diuing 


Lemming  (Myodtt  Ummut). 


the  Ice  Ace  the  lemniint^  extended  a«  far  nonth  a« 
the  Alps,  i)ut  it  now  in  di.stinctly  arctic  An  allied 
species  (Af.  ubenaia)  occurs  in  Siberia  and  North 
America.  Another  nuitetlistinct '  lemming'  (  Cmni- 
cuius  ton^uattta),  iniiahitin^  the  arctic  regions  of 
both  hemispheres,  turns  white  in  winter. 

Lemnos,  a  Turkish  island  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  .'Egean  Sea,  is  situated  40  miles  SEL 
of  Mount  Athos  and  about  the  same  distance  SW. 
of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  nearly  split  in  two  by 
a  large  bay  on  the  south  coast  and  another  on  the 
north  cooMt.  The  interior  consist«  of  an  undulating 
nUteau.  None  of  the  hills  exceed  1400  feet  in 
iieigliL  Area,  180  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  about  .30,000,  all 
Greeks,  except  5000  Turks.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  com,  wine,  and  tobacco.  In  antiquity 
and  all  through  the  middle  ages  the  most  notable 
product  of  the  island  was  the  '  Lemnian  earth  '  or 
'Healed  earth,'  which  was  in  general  request  as  an 
antidote  against  snake- bites,  also  as  a  retne<ly  in 
canes  of  plague,  dysentery,  &c  It  was  extractetl 
only  on  one  day  in  the  year,  August  6,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  religious  ceremonies,  from  a 
spot  near  the  ruined  site  of  the  ancient  city 
Hephipstia,  in  the  north-east  of  the  island,  ii 
has  now  gone  out  of  repute,  and  very  little  is 
extracted  every  year.  It  consisted  of  silex  to  the 
extent  of  two  partx  in  three,  with  some  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  water,  and  natron.  In  ancient  times 
the  island  is  stateil  to  have  possessed  an  active 
volcano ;  at  the  present  ilate  there  exist  no  traces 
of  volcanic  action.  LosImis  was  regardeil  by  the 
(Jreek*  as  sacred  to  Hephnvtus.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius  HyHtospes ; 
but  Miltiades  wrested  it  from  them'  for  the 
Athenians.  In  1657  it  pa^se*!  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  from  the  Venetians.  The  chief  t4)wn 
is  Kastro  (the  ancient  Myrina),  a  fortified  place 
on  the  west  coast,  with  .3000  inhabitants.  I^innos 
is  a  place  of  banishment  for  Turkish  political 
offenders.  See  Tozer's  Itlanda  of  the  yEguin 
(1890). 

Lc  Molne,  SirJa.mk.s  MacPhkilson,  Canailian 
author,  was  \nnn  in  (^uoImm-,  '24th  .January  1S25, 
and  practistnl  as  a  Bucces»ful  Itarrister  tliere  for 
some  years,  but  quitteil  the  active  work  of  his  pro- 
fession in  lAr>8,  on  U'ing  api>ointed  suj>erintenUent 
of  Inland  Revenue  at  Quel>ec.  Ho  writes  with 
equal  facility  in  English  or  French,  and  is  the 
nmst  prolific  author  that  Cana«la  has  pro«luoc<i. 
lie  has  made  S|)ecial  studies  of  ornitholouv,  arciue- 
olog}-,  and  other  branches  of  sciences ;  anu  liis  works 


— over  thirty  in  number — include  valuable  sketches 
of  Canadian  history-.    He  was  knighted  in  1S97. 

Lemoinne,  John  Emile,  French  journalist, 
was  l>orn  in  London  on  17th  Octolier  1815  of 
French  parents,  and  joine^l  tlie  staff  of  the  Juumtil 
da  Ikbata  as  English  corresi>ondent  in  1840.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  its  e^litor,  and  ^uideii 
it  skilfufly  and  succes.-<fully  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  political  strife.  He  wielded  a  sharp  and  caustic 
pen.  In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emv.  His  Etudes  Critiques  et  Biognijthiqutt  ( 1852) 
and  XouiKllea  StiuUs  ( 1862)  contain  s]>ecimeas  of 
his  best  style.    Died  14th  December,  189*2. 

LemOIlt  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree  (CUnts 
Litnonum)  l)elonging  to  the  same  natnrul  order  as 
the  Orange  (Aurantiacea).  The  general  character 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  lemon-tree 
is  so  well  illustrate*!  in  the  accompanying  cut  that 
de*»cription  niay  be  «lisi>ensed  with.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  the  lemon,  but  thev  may  all  be  in- 
chuled  under  the  following  four  distinct  ty|>e8  :  ( 1 ) 
The  Common  or  Genoa  Lemon,  which  is  the  most 
plentiful  in  the  shojM.  ( 2 )  The  Thin-skinned  I.iemon, 
which  is  of  large  size,  having  a  thin  smooth  shining 
fragrant  rind,  with  an  almost  entire  absence  ot 
white  Bi>ong^'  matter  lioneath  it.  The  pulp  is  very 
delicate  and  juicy,  with  a  delicious  an)ina.  1 3) 
The  Sweet  Ijemon,  which,  while  hanng  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  lemon,  has  the  pulp  sweet 
like  that  of  the  orange.  (4)  The  Citron  Lemon,  or 
the  Ligurian  Lemon  of  commerce.    It  is  a  large 


Lemon  {Citrus  Limonum). 


oblong  fruit,  with  a  thick  rough  warted  rind,  which 
is  eatable.  The  pulp,  however,  is  tbe  least  delicate 
of  all  lemons. 

The  jMJculiar  and  grateful  flavour  of  the  juice  of 
the  lemon  is  mainly  due  to  citric  acid.  It  forms, 
when  properly  dilute<l,  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
drink  (see  LEMONADE),  and  is  useful  in  febrile  and 
inllammaton'  di^^ases.  The  most  valuable  of  its 
projK'rties,  fiowcver,  is  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  scurvy  ;  licnce  it  or  the  very  similar  lime-jnice 
(see  LiMK)  is  an  im{K)rtant  article  in  sea  stores. 
The  well-known  uses  of  the  rinti,  either  fresh  or 

f>resen*ed,  in  the  cook's  and  the  confectioner's  arts 
or  flavouring  and  ornamenting  dishes,  cakeii,  and 
candies  nee<l  only  Ik?  allud«»<l  to,  tn  show  the  im 
portnnceof  the  lemon  to  civilised  man.  The  es*en- 
tisil  oil  (see  Itelow)  is  o)>taine<l  from  the  rin<l.  Tl»e 
lemon  is  largely  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer 
countries  of  tne  south  of  Enro|>e  and  th«tse  hortler- 
ing  on  the  Mediterrannan,  and  it  is  nntumlised  in 
some  parte  of  South  America  and  in  the  East  and 
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West  Intlifs,  and  in  parte  of  Anitnli*.  See  Il(in- 
«rU,  The  Viiltieated  Orcmg«$      Ltmotu  JmUa 

mtl  CfffloHiXmO). 

The  Oil  or  Exsence  of  Lrmons  is  extmcted  fnmi 
the  frt'sh  lemon  peel  citlirr  by  prvHsure  or  by  dis- 
tillation. Tbc  foriMcr  is  thu  nMial  method.  The 
peel,  removed  from  tlie  fruit,  ia  U-nt  so  as  to  niptiire 
iheoU  yetidee,  ud  Iheeil  ii  collected  in  f«pon).'ef<, 
or  tho  peel  ia  eometimee  raeped  mith  abort  neeilies, 
and  tm  exuding  nil  ooUeetod.  The  yield  in  vari- 
«ble,  amounting  on  the  average  to  10  oz.  of  oil  from 
400  fmits.  The  oil  has  the  name  composition  as 
that  of  tiir(>entine — vi/..  ('i  H,,,  but  it  contAins  a 
small  f|iiaiitity  of  cymene  and  other  oiU.  While  it 
is  often  .t<liillcrate<l  with  turpentine,  there  is  no 
doabt  that  the  fragrant  portion,  even  in  genuine 
oil,  can  l>e  removeil,  leaving  ftlwiit  90  per  cent,  of 
liquid  having  a  decided  ttirpeiltine  OOPOr.  This 
fmgrant  portion,  aeeording  to  eoaio  Mthoritie*,  is 
an  oxy^'f'nate<l  snbt«tAnce.  and  therefore  differs 
diitiiiotlv  from  tlie  bulk  of  tlic  oil,  which  has  the 
compf>''itii>M  picN  ioiHly  statoii.  It.s  cliii'f  ii-^"'  is  fui  a 
flavouring  ai^ent,  the  ordinary  es'tence  of  lemon  of 
the  ahops  (H)n  si  sting  of  a  aolotion  of  tho  «U  ia 
dcoboL  It  alao  enten  into  meet  pecfoiMi*  fadi 
M  eon  do  Gologne,  fte. 

The  so-called  Salt  o  f  L  emons,  or  Salt  of  Sorrel,  ia 
the  binoxalate  of  poUi^li.    bee  OXAUC  AciD. 

Leara*  Mark,  bom  in  I^ondon,  lOth  November 
180<^  WM  odacftted  »t  Cheom  near  Epaom,  and 
•boat  188B  wrote  m  farce,  the  fint  of  a  long  series 

of  melodmmas,  operettas,  &c.  He  produoeti,  n>ore- 
over,  several  novels  ( the  beot,  perhaps,  Fnlkner  1.  tiU, 
1866),  children's  stories,  and  e«sn\H,  nml  apin'  ircil 
as  a  lecturer  and  uublic  reader.  In  1H4I  be  Ih  I|hh1 
to  establish  Ptincn  (q.v.),  of  which  for  the  first  two 
yeora  he  waa  joint-editor  with  Henry  Mavhew,  and 
Uioraofler  aofe  editor  till  bis  deatn,  which  took 
place  at  Crawley,  Soaaex,  23d  May  1870.  See 
Joseph  Hatton'a  Remini9cence»  of  Mark  Lemon 
(1871). 

LenoniUlc  is  formed  by  adding  two  lemons 
aliced,  and  two  ounces  of  white  suuar,  to  a  quart 
of  boUiag  water,  and  digeating  tUT  ocdd.  It  iB  a 
uaefal  dniik  for  allaying  ttiirat,  and  aa  a  refrigerant 
in  febrile  and  inllammatory  complaints,  an<l  in 
hrt-nmrrhafre,  in  which  cases  it  should  Im;  given  iced. 
A>-rated  Water  (q.v.)  flavoured  with  HQgar  and 
easeoce  of  lemona  is  also  called  lemonade. 

IiCBIsil-Knus  {Andropoffon  aeAoMmMw),  a 
petonnial  u'rass,  a  native  of  India,  Arabia,  &c., 
three  to  fmir  ffct  hi;,'b,  ami  jxxwexsing  a  strong 
leiii'in  likf  fr.i^'rance.  An  r-^-cnlial  oil  is  obtained 
fnttii  it  which  is  used  in  perfumery,  bee  UaASS- 
OIL. 

Le  HoyMt  Charles,  French  pioneer,  was  bom 
in  Normandy  in  1026,  and.  proceetiing  to  Cana«la  in 
l&ll,  lived  among  the  Huron  tri)>e  ot  Indians,  and 
foujilit  with  the  Iroquois.  In  1668  Louis  XIV. 
maile  him  Sei^'neur  de  Lon^Mieuil,  and  afterwards 
aJao  do  Chateauguay.  He  was  for  some  years 
OOptalB  of  MoDtreal.  an<l  died  in  I6H3.  Of  his 
olovM  OOM*  aowly  all  became  diatiogniahed.  The 
oMoat,  CShariea,  Bamn  de  Longneoil,  waa  born  in 
1656,  and  in  hit  yontli  -i  rvi-.l  in  the  Fren<  b  nrmy. 
He  was  ma<le  j;ovfiinir  nf  Montreal  and  l>arnn  ui 
1700,  and  Itecatm-  cominiiinlaiit  <,'»'neral  of  the 
colony.  He  died  at  .Montreal  in  1729.  His 
deacendaot,  Charlee  Colmor  Grant,  bad  hia 
Cattadioii  title  of  eeventh  Baron  de  Longneuil 
oSeiallf  reeogniaed  br  tho  Queen  in  1880. 
Another  son,  Joseph,  noeamo  an  officer  in  the 
French  navy,  and  in  1894-97  bronght  vessels  to 
Hudson  Bay  to  co-ojierate  with  land  iin':<  -  under 
his  brother  Iberville.  He  snbaequeotly  conveyed 
oolonista  to  Louisiana,  snnrqrM  to  00Mfe»  Aod 
•idod  ia  eaptwiog  Poaaaoola, 


Lemprli^re*  Johk,  was  bom  in  Jersey  about 
1766,  and  educated  at  Wioebeater  and  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.   He  waa  in  tnro  head-nuwtor  of 

Abintdon  and  Kxeter  grammar -schools,  rector  of 
Meetli  in  Devonshire  and  of  Ncwton-Petrock,  and 
(iif.j  Fi'bmary  1,  1824.  Hi->  famous  Ctasitiral  Dic- 
tionary ( 1702)  remainc<l  for  many  years  the  standard 
work  of  reference  in  England  on  ancient  mythology, 
biography,  and  geosraphy.  Another  work  of  Leni* 
priere'a  waa  Vmvenal  Biogrtiphy  (1808). 

Lemnr  ( I>at.  Irmur,  'a  ^'bo*»t'),  a  genus  which 
has  given  ita  name  to  a  large  group  of  mammals, 
the  lemurs.  These  animals  appear  to  stand  be- 
tween the  Inaeetivoia  and  tho  naokoya.  Tho  hand 
with  an  oppoeablo  tbamb  la  faabioned  after  that  of 
the  monkeys,  but  in  moet  stnictural  features  tliey 
either  show  afllnitiea  to  lower  groups  or  are  peculiar. 
Tba  (Soman  nane^  *Halb-Allini^  ('Balf^Apoi'), 


aa  abto  tfao  term  'Piradmil,*  whieh  haa  been  applied 
to  the  group,  indicates  its  position  at  the  Ijase  of 

the  Primates.  The  I.^nmrs  are  forest-dwellers,  and 
niaiiil\  tiiK'turnal  in  tin  ir  liabits.  They  can  Im-  for 
the  most  part  rea>lily  tamed.     One  of  the  chief 

IHiints  of  inlerfnt  aliaching  to  the  group  is  its  jk-cu- 
iar  oeographical  diatribution.  By  far  the  major- 
ity 01  the  genera  aioooafined  to  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  a  few  forma  are  foond  in  tlie  Orient,  and 
on  the  A  frican  continent.  Their  ranso  from  Malaya 
to  Matlugascar  has  l>een  accounted  lor  by  the  sup- 
j)o>e<l  former  existence  of  a  continent  (for  which  the 
name  'Lemiiria'  was  pr'>p<iMil  by  .Mr  S'iater) 
conntH-ting  these  now  widely-separated  regions. 
Undoubted  remains  of  these  animals  have,  how- 
ofor.  been  found  in  Eoiopo  and  is  Amorioaj  tliia 
of  oouiM  tndieatea  their  wMor  tango  ia  andoal 
times;  the  isolation  of  ^renera  at  the  present  day 
is  therefore  probably  due  to  the  (lisai'jM»Rnince  of 
fornif  o<-'  ii|>\ in;;  the  intermediate  tiacts  nf  country, 
and  no  Ivemuria  is  necvssarj'.  besides  Lemur,  the 
j;enera  Indris,  Propithecns,*  Uapalemur,  Sepilemur 
Cheirogaleus,  and  the  curious  and  aberrant  Cheir* 
omys  (see  An- ATX)  are  confined  to  Madagascar. 
The  Angwangtilo  (Arctocebns)  and  Perodicticua 
and  Oalago  (q.v.)  are  African.  The  Tarsier  and 
NycticebuH  are  found  in  Malaya,  and  the  LoHh  in 
Ceylon.  Some  of  the  fossil  /orma  abow  aliinities 
witli  tha  laaeettvofa*  oikora  with  tho  Uagvlata. 

Le'raor<?a,  the  general  de^i^Mmtion  pvcn  by  the 
Romans  to  all  spirits  of  dei»nrt«*»i  persons,  of  whom 
the  good  were  nonoured  as  J,'trrs  (n.v.),  and  the 
bad  (Lorwi)  wore  feared  aa  capable  la  their  nighl 
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journe\s  of  exerting  a  malignant  inflnence  apon 
mott^  Tlie  festiviU  oUled  Lemtiria  wm  btM  on 
tba  9th,  lltfa,  and  13th  of  Msjr,  and  waa  aocom- 

THinied  with  cereinonie$)  of  washing  handfi,  throwing 
iilack  lieans  over  th«  head,  &c.,  and  the  pronuncia- 
ti(in  Jiiin'  times  of  theoe  words:  '  FWniip,  you 
spectK'-s  of  tilt'  him^Q  !'  which  deprived  the  leiuure* 
of  their  power  to  liann.  Ovid  dWCtlbo the  Lemtttia 
in  the  titth  tKX>k  of  his  Fasti. 

Lemnrla.  See  Lemur. 

Lena*  ft  rivor  of  ea'^tcrii  Silieria,  riso-*  amid  tl»e 
moantaim  on  the  northwest  i^hore  of  Lake  Uaikid, 
in  tbagOTemnient  of  Irkutsk,  Howh  firvt  nnrth-nnst 
te  the  town  of  Yakutak,  where  U  ia  6|  milea  wide, 
then  north  to  the  Aretle  Ooean,  into  wlifeh  it  HtlU 
1<y  fieveral  niontlis,  forraing  &  delta  250  mile-*  wida 
Its  course  is  31MX)  inileH  in  len|i;th,  the  area  of  it« 
\wAn  772, 1  -  j  ni,  Us  diief  Hrthietit*  are  the 
Vilui  (ISOtJ  miles)  on  the  left,  and  the  Vitim 
(1400),  the  Olekroa  (800),  and  the  AMan  (IMO) 
on  the  right.  Navigation  on  the  Loin  ia  open 
from  Yakntsk  upwaraa  from  May  till  October. 
During  spring  the  watera  of  the  river  rej^larly 
overflow  their  Iwinks.  The  Lena  is  a  principal 
artery  of  tlio  tra>lt?  of  eastfrn  Silieria.  The  river- 
ine sand  of  the  V'itirii  and  Ulekrna  yields  richly 
in  gold  ;  salt,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  argentiferous 
lewl  exist.  Lar^^'e  quantitiea  ol  raanioioth  ivory 
have  l>een  fonnd  in  the  delta.  See  G.  W.  Mdrilleil 
In  the  Lena  Delta  ( 1885). 

Lenaa«  NicolaUS,  the  pen-name  of  XiroLAira 
NiEMBSCH  VON  STREMI.EN  Al',  ( Jerniail  |>o.'t,  who 

waa  bom  at  Czatad,  near  Teniesvar  io  Hungary, 
13(h  AnguAt  1802,  and  studied  law,  tlien  medicine, 
«t  Yienna.  But  hia  waa  a '  melancholy  aatnre ;  the 
eompaBS  of  hie  eonl  ever  tremhled  hack  to  the  pain 
of  Ufa.'  Althongh  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  true  lyric  inspiration,  his  life 
was  rendered  nnhappy  by  his  morbid  poetic  dis- 
content.  In  1832  he  travelled  to  the  United  States, 
hoping  to  find  there  the  peace  and  satisfaction 
which  he  ooold  not  get  in  Enrnie ;  but  he  returned 
in  the  following  year  a  atill  nnther  diaafipointed 
man.  From  this  time  he  lived  alternately  in 
Vienna  and  in  Sluttyart,  in  the  latter  city  in  clowe 
intimacv  with  the  writers  of  tlie  Swahian  cchool 
(Schwab,  Kemer,  Mayer).  On  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  In  1844,  he  was  suddenly  struck  do^vn  by 
ineanit^ ;  he  lived  in  an  asylurn  at  Olierdubling 
near  Vienna  until  his  death,  on  22d  August  1850. 
Lenao'a  poetic  power  is  ihown  to  beat  advantage 
in  his  short  lytic  effusions,  especially  those  (e-jj. — 
SrMlflitder)  associated  with  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  nest  longer  nieces,  as  Fitn^t  [  1836),  Somnaroia 
(18.'17),  JJic  Al'ngcnser  (184'2),  cannot  claim  the 
merits  of  artistic  coninletoness  and  unity,  in  spite 
of  the  rich  fancy  and  feelin':,  and  the  way  temper 
ef  the  poet,  diapiaved  in  iniUvidnal  iNMaaan.  His 
SSmnMUM  W«rkt  appeared  In  4  vela,  in  1KB,  with 
a  hio;;raphv  by  Anasto^ins  Griln.  See  Uvea  by 
Sclmrx  i         and  Frankl  ( 1885). 

Lenclos,  NlHOX  DE.  one  of  those  characters 
that  could  have  appeared  only  in  the  French  society 
of  the  17th  century,  was  horn  of  good  femily  at 

Parii,  15th  May  1616.  Even  a«s  a  child  she 'was 
reinnrkahle  for  her  l>e«uty  and  grace.  Slie  was 
carefully  edin'ateil,  spoke  ^•eve^al  forei;,m  languages, 
excelled  in  tnusic  and  dancing,  and  had  a  great 
fund  of  sharp  and  lively  witv  At  the  age  of  ten 
ahe  read  Montaigne's  £a»ayg.  Six  years  later  she 
eonmeDOed  her  long  career  of  licentious  ;;allantr>- 
hy  an  amour  with  the  Cointe  de  Chaltllon— to 
wnmn  sneeeeded  innnmerable  favourites,  but  never 
more  than  one  at  a  time.  Among  her  lovers  we 
may  mention  the  Marquis  de  Villnrccanx,  the 
Marquis  de  Sevigni,  the  great  rntxie,  the  Due 
de  liarochefottoauld.  Marshal  d'Albret,  Marshal 


d'E^tr^  the  AIM  d'EfBat.  and  La  ChAtre.  She 
had  two  aomei  hut  never  ahowed  iu  regard  to  than 

the  alighteat  instinct  of  maternity.  The  fate  of 

one  wan  hoi  riMe.  firought  uji  in  ignorance  of  Xiit- 
mother,  he  followe<l  the  rest  ot  tlie  wtirl<l,  and  eOD- 
eei^e(i  a  ji.-i-Msion  for  her.  When  .•*iie  iiifoimod  him 
of  liie  relation  that  subsisted  lictween  them,  the 
unhappy  youth  waa  seized  with  hoirror,  and  blew 
ont  Ilia  hnune  in  a  franqr  of  lematne— a  ealMnil7 
which  did  not  aerionaly  alTeet  Ninon.  8h«  waa 
nearly  t\s>  celebrated  for  her  manners  as  for  Tier 
beauty.  The  most  respectable  women  >pnt  their 
children  to  her  house  to  acqnire  taste,  .style,  p«»lite 
ness.  So  great  was  her  reputation  tliat,  when 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  c^ime  to  Paris,  she  said 
she  wished  particulariy  to  visit  the  French  Academy 
and  Ninon  de  Lencloe.  We  may  gathi^r  some  idek 
of  her  wit  and  sense  from  the  Ifact  that  Laroch«- 
foiicauld  cfmnilted  her  upon  his  maxims,  Moli^re 
Ujioii  his  cnm(*dipR,  and  Scarron  upon  liis  romances. 
Slie  (lied  ITth  October  170G,  at  liie  age  of  ninety, 
having  prespr\fl«l  some  remains  of  her  bean^ 
almost  to  the  last.  Mirecourt's  il^moire*  u  a 
romance ;  the  letters  attributed  to  her  are  nmtOf 
ronriooa,  hut  there  ia  m  notice  of  her  letteia  ta  ^ 
Evtemoiid  in  8ainUi-Beave%  Chnmrin  dn  LmulL 
See  also  Capefigne's  Xiiion  tli  Lfuclus  (  Paris,  1864). 

Lencoran,  a  Kussian  sea|iort  on  the  <'aa|iian 
Sea,  130  miles  S.  of  Baku.  In  the  vicinity  an 
eelebiBted  anlphnr-apringa.  Pon.  664flC  It  waa 
anrrendeted  to  Rnaaw  hy  Fienin  m  1818.  Ezcnvac 
tions  carried  on  here  Ul  IBM  yieUed  inportnat 
prehistoric  reiuoios. 

Lencziza.  an  ancient  Polish  town,  80  mike 

WSW.  of  Waraaw.    Pop.  15,54& 
Lendiug.   See  Loan. 

L^niK'p.  a  town  of  Rhenish  I'nis.^ia,  IS  ii.iltst 
E.  of  Diiaaeldorf  and  9  S.  of  Barmen,  with  nuuiu- 
factum  of  doth,  iron,  &c  Po|k.  ( 1890)  10,427. 

L<>nnep,  .T.^rnB  v.w,  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
2oth  MarcTi  is  proudly  called  by  Iiik  oiintry- 

meu  the  •  \\'alter  S<'ott  of  Holland.'  The  M>n  of 
a  ]>rofessor  of  rhetoric  who  wai^  distingi)ii«hed  as  a 
Latinist  and  a»  a  poet,  be  was  educated  for  the  bur, 
passed  aa  a  hanuter^  and  aoon  achieved  n  Snat 
reputatkm  for  la^  knowledge^  Yet  witfioat 
neglecting  hii*  extensive  practice  he  for  more  than 
thiity  years  cultivated  literature  with  a^si.iuity 
and  success.  l.i':i;M  [i  i'n-sl  aji]>eared  as  an  antlior 
shortly  before  18^  iu  a  work  on  national  legends, 
immediately  followed  by  his  comedies.  Hi*  moat 
popular  worka  liave  heen  comediea,  Utt  Dorp  «mi 
die  Gretutn  and  Net  Dorp  over  die  Grrmen.  Of 
his  nnmerous  no\'eIs  several  (including  Thr  Rntf  of 
Dekuma  and  The  Adopted  Son)  have  b«  en  tmn*^- 
lated  into  English,  rreneh,  and  (Jennan.  He 
wrote  much  for  the  stage,  translated  tmm  Hjron 
and  other  English  poet.%  and  published  a  Ihitcfc 
hi.«ton,  for  the  young.    Ue  died  August  25,  1868. 

Lennox  (  Lrvenrwht,  'fields  of  the  Leven'K  an 

ancient  Scottish  territory,  conipri-iii.-  Mie  1     it.  of 
the  Lev'-n  (uid  I-och  J<omond  — the  w liole  of  I>um- 
bflrtotishiri',  great  pint  of  Stirlingsiiirt*,  ami  ]">r- 
tions  of  I  Vrtii  and  Kenlicw  »lureK    It  gave  name 
to  an  earldom  ( 1 174^1681 ),  and  then  to  a  dukedom. 
I  conferred  by  Cluurlea  II.  (q.v.)  in  1680  on  one  of  hia 
I  illegitimate  mm,  Charlea.  Duke  of  Rlebmond  uid 
f  Lennox,  who  in  1702  fold  the  Lennox  estates  to 
I  tlie  Msrnnis  of  Montrose.    See  GORDON  ;  and  2U 
Lennox,  by  Sir  W.  Frascr  (3  vols.  1874). 

LeiinoXt*W%  a  village  of  Stirlingshire,  11 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Glasgow  by  rail,  with  bleadi* 
work*",  print-wnrlvs.  and  alnm-wnrks.    Po[>.  3249. 

Lenormant*  Fk.xncois,  an  archieologi«t  snd 
scholar  of  altogether  e\i  <  pt:onal  genius,  wa*  lw>m 
in  Parisi  17th  January  1837,  the  aoo  of  Charlea 
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Lenonnant  ( 1802^^0),  himself  profoundly  IcArnecl  in 
K;.'ypt-olo;^y,  iniiiii><iii.itics,  kihI  ni('li:i-iii<i;,'y  j,'eriiT- 
alls,  tniirL'Dvrr,  a  fearlf>.'?  tlffctider  oi  lite  laiLli. 
Tliu  Iwn-  was  tMily  initint*')!  into  tlie  stu(liu8  of  his 
life,  nt  twenty  can^'inR  utl'  the  j»rize  in  numis- 
matics of  the  Acnilcmie  dm  Inncnptions  with  hi» 
£siai  mr  la  CUut^ficaHoti  dm  Monnaita  dea  Lajfida 
(ISSB).  At  iwea^-t]ir«e  be  WM  digging  at  Kleiiris, 
and  hi«  explorations  he  rontiinied,  in  the  inlervalR 
of  his  work  tut  8uh-lihrariuji  at  the  InBtitut«  ( 1862- 
72),  and  profc-sdiof  Archaxilogy  at  the  Hil>iiot}ii'que 
Nationale  (1874-H.'i),  until  liis  robust  health  tinaily 
broke  down  in  Calabria  from  sheer  over-work, 
together  with  the  effects  of  a  woand  received  when 
■enring  m  a  volunteer  during  the  aiege  ol  Paris. 
He  retamed  to  Paris  to  die— a  true  martyr  to  science 
— Decern  her  9,  I8Ha.  PerhapH  there  was  never  a 
Rchnlar  who  gain  !  lanrfls  irom  so  tii.iny  fields  as 
Lenonnant,  ami  oertamly  no  mnn  ever  hronght 
to  the  study  of  the  pa^t  a  grenter  comliination 
of  exbaiutive  leamisj^  wide  grasp  of  detail,  and 
trilliant  latnitkMi.'wilii  anweaiyingenthiwiaMii  and 
InmiMW  power  of  espoaition.  From  nanuamatiifii 
■ad  aivhieology  proper  he  pMMd  iierhaps  too  eauily 
to  Assyrioln''v,  cxiniparative  |i!iiloloi,'y,  anciont 
historv,  and  Itildical  antiquities  ;  Htill,  he  h:u<  left 
Ix'hinA  works  of  tlie  greatest  interest  and  value  iu 
tlu*^  witk'ly  diii'erent  ticlds.  His  divination  rather 
than  discovery  of  the  existenre  of  a  non-Semitic 
element  in  tlie  language  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions—the Accadian — was  perhaps  his  greatest  con- 
ftributioo  Ut  science,  but  it  would  be  ditlicult  to 
overpraise  his  essay  on  tlie  propngation  of  the  I^hue- 
nician  alphabet,  ami  his  great  and  brilliant  con- 
atruetive  work— one  of  t,hel>«»t  attempts  ever  made 
to  butlrt'-vs  tlio  liisiorical  value  of  the  early  books 
of  tiie  Jiible— Z.W  Originct  Uc  I'Hittoir*  d'apriM  ia 
BihU  (3  Toll.  IMO^jT 

Otter  worta  an  Jfoanef  iTBidein  Amajmne  dt  tOritnt 
(Sv«la1l»»-09;  Micd.l881.wi«ha4lhveLh3rBabeloo, 
iSW):  Ltttret  Auin  uilo-jique$  (5  voU  1871-79);  Le$ 
Prtmitm  (Hrilitntiont  (2  vols.  1874);  Le$  Scimctt 
OcemlUi  en  A  tie  <2  vols.  1874-75);  La  Monnaie  dant 
FAnltqtiUi  (3  vols.  1878-79);  A/tmnaUs  ft  MfdatUeM 
<lt«b3);  and  La  Grande  (S>-irt  (3  toU.  1881-84)  and 
A  trartrs  rApulie  rt  la  Lueanu;  (2  vols.  1883). 

L^nit*  a  town  of  Krancf,  in  the  flepartnient  of 
Pas-dc  Calais,  17  miles  by  rail  iSVV.  from  Lille. 
Here  are  coal  mines,  sugar-factories,  sail-wurkB, 
tut.  Pop.  (IWl)  ia.7S0i.  At  Leo*  Cimdi  defeated 
tlie  Ardidvke  Leopold  on  SOth  August  1648. 

L^BSC8>  A  !oti><  is  a  piece  of  i;lass  so  ^!i:l|>4  1  as 
to  refract  rays  of  liglit  really  or  apimreutly  nidiat* 
ing  from  a  point,  and  make  them  deviate  so  as  to 
paM,  or  to  travel  on  as  if  they  bad  paaaed^  throngh 
another  point.  Every  system  of  feilMe,  however 
coninliratcl  and  wliatever  be  the  mutual  distance^! 
of  tne  lenses,  will,  if  the  whole  be  centred  oo  a 
common  axi'',  juixliioe  a  rt-al  image  <;oniL>where  in 
fnmt  of,  or  eUu  will  anpear  to  produce  a  virtual 
image  somewhere  beliinu,  the  last  refracting  surface. 
The  rays  on  being  traced  through  the  complex 
combination— e.g.  a  telescope — under^  numerous 
deviation* :  oltimatcly  there  is  a  deviation  which 
might  iMve  been  equally  pro<lticed  bv  an  equivalent 
I'  lti .  cfniiv  alent.  however,  in  no  ottier  sense  than 
a<s  pruiiucin;:  an  equal  ultimate  deviation,  for  the 
image  is  not  lornied  in  the  same  place  as  the  sin^-le 
'equivalent  len»*  would  have  formed  it  in.  The 
system  of  lemee  b^iproxiiniiieiy  equivalent  in  its 
action  toftrimpleloieB/M  a  determinate  shifting 
el  the  foena.  Henee  a  lunple  lens-diagram,  modified 
i«o  (IS  to  r«  prf"^ent  this  shifting,  vrill  represent  the 
tmyre^ate  efVeet  of  the  most  complex  system  of 
Icnsex.  When  the  Mil>je<'t  wai  ]noke«l  at  fnuii  tiii* 
point  of  view  it  w;i«  fimml  l>y  <  lan-s,  followcl  up 
by  Lifting,  th  it  tiie  whole  theory  of  ienws  can 
be  treated  generaUjr ;  tlie  moat  eompleK  ayituu  of 


lenses  can  be  replaced  in  every-  case  by  a  region  of 
^jinee  traveixe.l  hy  the  coriiinon  axis  of  llie  lenses, 
at  ri^iit  anglesi  to  which  axis  tliere  are  Mix  char- 
acteristic planes,  the  relative  (tositions  of  wliich  to 
iu>iii«  extent  dc{>end  upon  tlic  refracting  meilia  and 
tlieir  forms  and  inutiml  distances,  but  which  also 
preaent  certain  invariable  proport'ps  and  mnboal 
relations.  These  six  planet  are  ( 1 )  the  incidental 
focal  pJane  ( F.  1)  ;  f2i  tlie  iiu-lileiital  principal 
plane,  P,  and  (',\)  the  incidental  iindal  plane,  N; 
(4,  and  6)  tiie  refraeiioiial  principal,  Tiodal,  and 
focal  planes,  P,  2^',  and  F'.  The  principal 
piepertie*  of  tbcM  pUiaee  an :  aU  pencUa  ef  tays 


FI8.L 

convergin;;  from  any  jxiint  on  tlie  incidental  focal 
plane  1*  (provided  iu  thi»  an  in  all  other  cases 
tliat  no  ray  b  so  far  from  the  axis  as  to  give  rise 
to  anherieal  aberration)  emerge  parallel  to  one 
MMktliert  eonverMly,  all  rays  deraeat  parallel  to 
one  another  come  to  a  focus  at  a  point  in  the 
second  focal  plane  P.  An  object  on  one  principal 
plane,  P,  lia.s  an  equal-sized  image  on  the  other,  r'. 
Any  ray  appearing  on  incidoncp  to  make  for  the 
point  wlieiT  one  nodal  plane,  N,  cut*  tlie  axis, 
emerges  parallel  to  il«  fonner  courae,  but  appareoUy 
coming  trum  the  corresponding  point  in  the  second 
iiotlal  plane*  H',  Jtajr*  arriving  paiallel  to  the 
axii^  pass  on  emergeaee  throngb  tne  axial  point  of 
the  focal  plane  V  \  rays  passing  through  the  cone> 
epondin^:  point  in  jdane  V  emerge  parallel  to  the 
axis.  Tiie-se  axial  [Kiints  are  the  Foei  of  the  lens- 
■vsteni.  Thes«  prujierties  are  diagram matically 
Shown ,  with  exaggemtion  of  tlie  diataneia  ef  tlie 
rava  from  the  axis,  in  fig.  1. 

In  tliis  diagram  the  ilx  planes  are  represented 
aa  eqnidiatant ;  they  are  generally  not  ao ;  their 


position  has  to  b«  calculated.  The  calculation 
(see  Pendlebiiry.  Lenses  and  Si/s1ems  of  Lenits) 
neewsltAtca  tlie  tiae  of  standard  jormoic  involving 
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negative);  (3)  convexo-pUne  (r+,  =  infinltr, 
l/r'sO);  (4)  bi«(mcave  (r-,  r'-K);  (5)  phuxo- 
coneKTe  (rsoo,  f*+);  (6)  concavo-plane  (r-, 
f'oo);  (7)  convex  meniscos  (r  +,  r'  +  ,  greater 
than  r) ;  (8  j  concave  meniitcus  (r  - ,  r'  -  ,  r  nnmer- 
;  ically  greater  thanr");  (9)  ootivoxo  concave  (r 
r'  + ,  r  greater  thau  r' ) ;  ( 10 )  concavo-coa vex  *  r  -  , 
r*  -  ,  numerically  greattr  than  r>— we  find,  on 
giving  the  propMr  aitfns  to  the  leneetiTe  tenn* 
m  tbe  cteadard  ffonniiT»  above,  that  m  lense*  with 
a  flat  facp  one  of  the  jirinrijml  iJiiiiC!*  coiiicMf-n 
with  the  vertex  of  tlie  cur\e<l  .surfaee;  tlial  in  all 
(Itiul  li-  riinrave  ami  pmcf  ically  in  at)  lioiililt-  roriv*!x 
letisuH  the  princi)»a]  planes  are  within  the  Ivm  k»e\f ; 
tliat  in  lenaeR  7  and  8  the  planee  lie  ont>>i«1e  the 
convex  face  until  the  concave  face  is  flattened  an 
far  as  to  draw  one  of  them  npon  the  lens :  and 
that  in  lenses  9  and  10  the  planes  lie  ont>iide  the 
concave  surface  until  its  curvature  increases  so  far 
iw  trt  draw  the  nearer  plane  into  the  leni».  We 
alfo  find  that  in  nil  simple  lenses  wliose  vA^i-^  are 
thinner  than  tlicir  pentr«>«  I'F  is  negative  (  i.e.  F  is 
to  the  left  of  I'),  and  the  lens  makes  pai-allfl  rays 
incident  upon  it  to  converge  upon  some  point  in 
the  ompute  foeaL  plane:  vhile  in  thick-edged 
leneea  PP  Is  posith^  and  FF*  negative,  and  the 
planes  lie  in  tlie  order  FTP'F,  those  raj's  which 
were  pamllel  Iteforo  incidence  being  divergent  on 
ciiK  ]|,'ence,  and  holding  a  coui>e  ati  if  they  lia*i 
coinc  from  some  point  on  that  focal  |>lane  which 
lies  on  the  same  side  at  the  lens  ae<  tlie  MtuioeitMlC 
When  the  incident  nyt  are  parallel  to  the  axis  and 
to  each  other,  on  emefgenee  they  converge  really 
upon  the  opposite  focns  of  a  thin-edged  lens  or 

Spear  to  diverge  from  tbe  virtual  focus  of  a  thick- 
ged  lens. 

When  the  incident  rnyn  diverge  from  a  jvoinl  nf»t 
on  the  focal  jilaiic  tliey  come  to  a  fooux  at  a  dotinite 
point  eleewbere  than'  on  the  aeoood  focal  plane. 


continued  fractions;  the  pbysioal  principle  ander- 
lyiiu;  theee  is  that  the  loiage  (real^  or  virtual) 
pmdaeed  hy  one  refracting  surmce  li  taken  as 

ill"  ohjoct  of  the  next,  and  ho  on  in  succession 
until  tlitt  position  and  duviuliuu  of  the  emergent 
rays  is  established.  Tiie  fixed  ndutions  l>etween 
the  omtnal  distances  of  these  planes  are  :  FN  = 
PP}  F'N'  =  PF;  and  PF  =  P'F'/^  where  m  U 
tiie  ratio  between  the  refractive  index  of  the  final 
and  that  of  the  original  medlam.  The  matter  is 
greatly  ^itniilifled  when,  as  in  tlie  ordinary  crt'^e, 
the  final  hikI  the  ori-rinal  media  are  the  ».i[ue  (lens 
or  te!e-i  (>iH'  in  m'r);  then  m  =  1.  each  nodal  plane 
coincides  tviih  the  corresponding  principal  plane, and 
FP  =  F'P'.  The  diagram  tAkes  the  form  indicated 
by  Hg.  2.  If  wo  come  now  to  the  simplest  oeee, 
mat  of  a  single  thick  lens  in  air  (lig.  3),  the 
standard  forniut;i>,  according  to  this  method,  are 

AF  =  ~Mrr  -  ( M  -  1 )  .  tr/  A  uT^I )  ;  A'F'  = 
nrK-lM-  l)<r7A(M-  1)»  AP  =  -  <r/A  ;  A'F  = 
-  ^r*/ A  andPF  =  -  P  F'  =  -  a  (m  -  1 ) ;  whei^ 
A  stands  for  {f^r"  -  r)  +  {fi  -  I )  t\.  In  these 
fonnul.c  r  is  the  radius  of  ilie  A  hin  face,  measured 
towards  tbe  centre  and  towards  the  right ;  IbAt 


r  s 

ng.& 


of  the  A'  surface,  measured  in  the  same  way  ;  t  is 
AA',  the  thickness  of  (he  lens ;  m  ito  refractive 
index  as  compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium  (air)s  1.  As  an  example,  let  us  H|>ply 
these  formulnn  to  a  biconvex  lens  of  crown-glass, 
fj.  =  \  -alHJ  :  let  the  radii  ])e  r  =  »  4  inohe-s  at  A 
and  r'  —  -  6  (negative  becauHo  nieaHurfd  to  the 
left)  at  A  ;  an<l  \vX  the  thickness  he  1  incli.  Put- 
ting ti»e«e  numerical  valnes  iiistea<l  of  the  lett<?rs 
in  the  fornmlu*,  we  get  A  K  -  -  4  69  inches ;  F  is 
4'W  inches  tram  (to  the  left  of )  the  A  satteoe. 
A'P«4-4-55  Inches:  P  fs  i'SS  inches  from  A'. 
AP  =  +  0'28;  the  principal  plane  is  to  the  right 
of  A,  inside  the  leui*.  A'P'  =  -  0-41  ;  the  seeond 
principal  plane  is  to  the  left  of  A',  insii  h  tli-  lens. 
The  two  principal  planes  are  therefore  both  inside 
tin  lens.  w'Sl  inch  apart,  and  are  nearer  the  nu>re 
enrvnd  faee  of  tbe  lens.  The  distance  FP  =  F'P, 
between  either  foeas  and  the  corresponding  princi- 
pal plane,  is  4"M  inches,  and  this  is  the  /oral  dig- 
tance  or  the  focal  lenj;th  of  the  lens;  this,  not  the 
distance  between  tlie  focus  and  the  centre  or  llie 
surface  of  the  lens.  The  two  focal  dif«tanctis  are 
equal ;  hence  if  we  could  by  reversing  the  lens 
make  the  principal  planes  exchange  places,  ^e 
action  of  tbe  lens  would  be  the  same  in  both  posi- 
lions;  bat  this  cannot  be  done  with  an  nnaym> 
metrical  thick  lens  by  simply  reversing  it  in  its 
setting',  on  accnunt  of  the  vnisy luiiietrical  position 
of  the  plaiieu  within  the  lenn.    If  we  take  the  ten 
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Fig.  4. 

oases  In  which  the  lenses  are  respectively :  ( 1 )  bicon- 
vex (r  positive,  i'  s^ative;  eauiconvex  if  -  r  » 
)  I  (2)  plano-coBves  (r  » infinity  and  1/r  ■*  0} 


I 

r' 

P' 

Fig.  6  diagram matically  illustrates  this  for  a  con- 
vergent lens.  A  {>encil  from  .X  t  u;  verges  on  X' : 
the  geometry  of  the  lii;ure  siiows  (by  ciniilar  iri- 
ancles)  that  FP/XP  +  F  1'7X'P'=  1."  Hence,  if 
PF  or  PF',  the  focal  len^h,  be  written  /.  and  the 
distances  XP  and  X'P'  ue  written  d  and  <f ,  then, 
naaieiiGaUy,  /(!/<<  ^  l/cT)  »  1.  Fig.  6  iUostratea 


Hi;  6. 

the  same  thing  for  a  divergent  len*  :  FP'XP  - 
PF/X  F  -  -  1,  or,  nnnieiically,//<<  -//«f  «  -  L 
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Tlieee  equations  '/\y*\  nnmericnlly,  the  relations 
between  d  an«l  d',  the  distances  of  the  object  X 
Mid  the  image  X'  re«pectivcly  from  tl>o  corre^wnd- 
inii  principal  planes  P  and  P'.  The  general  nnni- 
erirul  fonnnia  which  covers  these  relations  is  that 
!f  d  =  XP  and  tr  =  X'P'  and  PF  =  P'F'  =/,  / 
iM^ing  taken  nuiuericallv  negative  in  convei:gent 
•nd  jmitive  Id  di%*eiig8iit  miims,  tb«D 

Tf  an  object  ocrujty  a  plane  paisin-^  throiifjh  X  at 
ri;;lit  iiiijjlcs  to  the  axis,  tlie  coni'HpdiKlin;^'  ini.a;,'(? 
w  ill  {ali«rration  apart)  be  in  a  similar  plane  i>aHsin;,' 
iJmun^h  X'.  Fig.  7  shows  ravH  from  tlirct'  poiiUs 
ol  an  object  pussing  tluroogli  tlie  nodal  points  P 
aad  P  «ra  emerging  paralleUo  their  fbniMr  omuaes. 


«  1   J 

— 

p 

Hi- 7. 

The  size  of  the  image  is  easily  seen  to  be  to  that  of 
thp  oKj»vt  as  d'  is  t"  d.  In  a  convergent  lens  the 
ill,  <L'  -if  n  (iistaiit  olijfct  i"  inviTtetl  umlrral;  there 
is  a  M  ill  rnmsing  ai  nivs  in  tlie  iitmjjp,  and  the  rtsal 
iniagi*  is  tornied  su8p»*iiiit'<i,  s\h  it  svt  rc,  in  space, 
inn!«iV'l«'  trorn  points  not  in  the  patli  of  the  rays ;  a 
•eiecn  of  card,  of  ground  glass,  or  of  tissue  |>aper 
nuty  be  placed  m  as  to  ooineide  with  the  leai  iniake, 
which  then  heeotnes  vMble  on  the  aerMfi :  if  tlie 
pyc  ))f  rPTi!')v<»f!  to  a  sufficient  distance  in  the  path 
t»t  tin-  r.iVM  tlif  inverted  real  image  in  space  iUelf 
b<'o(iriii->i  \  i-iililf  iv*  an  object  in  space  Ix-twi-cn  the 
len«i  anfl  the  oliservcr,  an  inverted  reproiiuction  of 
the  original  ohjett ;  and  this  inverted  copy  is,  for 
all  distances  between  the  object  and  the  Ien«  ex- 
ceedine  twice  the  focal  length,  smaller  than  the 
original  object,  and  for  all  such  distances  between 
twice  and  once  the  focal  length  it  is  greater  than 
it.  When  tlio  olijcct  is  iilai-i-il  within  the  focal 
distance  d  is  Iphs  than  /",  atnl  d  is  therefore  numer- 
ically nr^'aiivp;  the  iiiia^e  is  PiW/m/ ;  no  scroeii 
will  'at  anv  place  receive  an  image ;  but  the  ray.n 
come  to  trie  eye  at  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a 
larger  objcet  taam  moote  from  the  lent  on  the 
orifrinal  ride  el  it;  wHtaee  eueh  lenaea  are  cons* 
nioiily  emplo\  eil  :\-<  nia^rnifying  glas»^.  Whenever 
the  imatre  fonned  is  a  n-al  one  the  object  and  the 
iiiia/e  are  intcirhftn^^'i'iililc  ;  an  object  placed  in 
the  p«>!>«ition  of  the  real  image  will  pro<luce  a  real 
iiua^  on  a  screen  placed  in  the  nisi  t  ion  of  the 
nrigioal  object.  A  eompariaon  of  og.  0  with  figs, 
ft  and  7  will  sbai«r  that  Ihft  rirtttal  fiDt«  fonoed 
t>y  a  divergent  leM  ia  tmaller  than  the  object  and 

is  not  inverte*!. 

In  all  tlie^o  cas'  o  the  lenses  are  supjios.-il  to  have 
an  apprecinltle  thieknens.  If,  however,  we  assume 
that  the  thickness  is  negligible,  the  formulie  given 
above  are  modifted  by  aupprefeion  of  all  terms  con- 
taining^; they  become  limplf  PF  «  AF  =»/  = 
-  rr'/(»i  -  1 )  (r' -  r),  or  !//=  -  -  V  f  1  'r  -  1  V)  , 
and  AP  —  f>.  .  Whence  t  hp  prinri[>;il  pi  men  c<»4iif>«'ti 
and  lili-inl  with  the  Miifft<-fH  ;  aii.i  the  ot.iinary  lens- 
formuiie  arc  oh(aine«i,  in  which  /,  the  focal  ih<«- 
tance,  mean^  half  the  dlntancc  between  the  two 
focal  poiBta.  The  iwalt  ii  only  apmroximate,  as 
the  btttn«rleRl  examt^le  alrea^  mKnsiied  will 
show  when  tront"d  in  this  wnv.  There  r  =  +  4; 
1^.  -  C:  M»  I  jOUi  wbeuce/=  -»-  4))  «  - 
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-  4*8  inches,  and  the  ilistance  between  tJio  two 
foci  is  inferred  to  be  9*6  incbe» ;  \vb«rea«  we  have 

f reviouslv  seen  this  distance  (including  PP)  to  be 
O'Si^iochfla.  On  (be^  •amtomtlon  now  made,  a 
lens  is  levereftile ;  for  In  the  formnla  we  find  that 
when  the  radii  exchange  places  both  rlianj:e  their 
signs,  the  result  being  the  same.  On  K>^i'>W  the 
proper  signs  anil  numerical  values  to  /■  anil  r'  in 
the  sitiiplitied  formula,  it  in  easv  to  arrive  at  tlie 
nnmcrical  value  of  ^  for  a  lene  of  any  form  :  if  /  bo 
negative,  the  lens  is  conremnt  (tbin  e^lged) ;  if 

fiositive,  it  Is  divergent.  Tnen,  /  having  been 
fiund,  the  relation  iietweoTi  /,  rf,  and  d"  can  bo 
found  by  giving  d  and  /  tln  ir  proper  signs  and 
numerical  values  in  the  general  equation  /  'ti  +  f/d' 
=  -  I.  If  we  find  d"  negative  we  infer  a  virtual, 
if  positive  a  real  image.  For  example,  a  crown- 
glasA  lena  {ft  =  1*500),  biconcave;  r  =  -  4  inches; 

K=-^4;  1//^=  _(1.5-l)(-L-i)-+l;  /  = 

-t-  4,  a  divergent  lean.  Object  at  distance,  say, 
rf  =  196  inches  ;.-.»/'=-  196/50  =  -  3-92  inches  j  a 
virtual  imaee.  smaller  tiian  the  object  in  the  ratio 
of  3-99  to  tfW,  or  one  to  fifty.  Again,  a  similar  lens, 

hut  biconvex  ;  r=^4;r'=-4;.-./=-4  inches,  a 
convergent  lens,  l^t  the  object  be  at  204  inches; 
</  =  '2(H  ;  /  =  -  4  :  .:  d'  ^  4 OS  inches — a  re  d  in  age, 
smaller  in  the  ratio  of  4'Uti  to  204,  or  one  to  fifty. 
I>et  the  object  lie  at  ef »  3^  inches ;  .-.  c/'  =  -  28  and 
the  image  is  virtual,  enlarged  in  the  ratio  of  28/3^, 
or  eightfold,  by  the  use  of  the  lens  as  a  magnifying 
glass.  The  nearer  the  object  to  the  facas  the 
greater  the  enlargement.  To  make  the  inwee 
equal  in  size  to  the  object,  d  must  be  equal  to  <r  , 
then  -nd+-/fd^-l  =  -  2//«f ;  and  d'  ^  d  = 
2/!  With  a  convergent  lenB  a<ljust  the  poeitions  so 
that  the  object  ami  its  image  on  u  Hcreen  are  of  Uie 
same  size ;  then  they  are  at  a  distance  of  four  times 
the  focal  length  from  each  other.  In  this  wi^Ti 
neglecting  the  tliickncsB,  tlie  foeal  length  of  a  eon* 
vergeiit  lens  may  lie  ascertained.  It  may  also  be 
a.seertaine«l  hy  means  of  an  obiect  (spider-threads 
or  a  pieee  of  muslin),  and  a  teleseojK-  fo<'u>-s'  <i  j. -i 
a  verj'  distant  object ;  direct  the  t«lt»ico|je  towards 
the  spider-threads ;  interpose  the  lens  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  shift  it  until  the  spider- tlinMuis  are  die* 
tinctly  seen  in  the  telescope ;  the  spider*lhieads 
are  then  in  the  focus  of  the  len«,  which  eanses  the 
rays  from  them  to  pmn  {mrallel  into  the  telescope. 
A  ilivergeiit  lens  has  its  fi»cal  length  n>«'asure<l  by 
eonjoiriing  it  \vith  a  etmvergent  one,  whieh  nen- 
tralii-es  or  (jverliahmecs  its  I'lh-et  ;  if  -  I'"  lie  the 
focal  length  of  the  convergent  combination,  -/ 
that  of  the  conrngent  lens,  and  f  { unknown)  that 

of  the  dimgsnt  lens,  "  ^  +  J  <  =  -  p  :  ***  devla. 

fion  prrMlnced  by  a  lens  is  inversely  proportional  to 
its  bical  length*  and  the  equation  stat.  si  tlie  pro- 
IMMition  that  the  convergence  prodnce<l  l>y  the  one, 
together  with  the  divergence  pnMlucetl  by  the 
other,  is  equal  to  the  convergence  pro<luced  by  the 
combination. 

When  the  light  from  an  objvet  i-*  mixed  the 
refractive  index  ft  differs  for  each  cohiur ;  the  dis- 
tance of  t\\p  ima^'e  is  ditferent  for  each  spectral 
OOloor;  thus  a  series  of  images  are  formetl  heliind 
one  another,  tlie  violet  in  front  and  the  red  behind ; 
those  behind  are  larger  and  overlap,  and  ^etefore 
tln'  itua;,e  ftppear-s  to  have  a  lipectral  fringe  of 
colour,  red  uiithide.  To  prevent  this  chromatic 
alierration  images  of  two  or  more  colnurs,  sav  the 
blue  and  orange,  should  be  bron^dit  to  the  sanm 
plane  and  be  of  the  »aine  size :  this  is  done  for  two 
r<dnora  or  wave-lengths  by  combining  a  crown* 
gla*a  eonverjwnt  of  excessive  power  with  a  Hint- 

"lirerj^'ent  len*^  :  the  ruivaturr-  r\re  «o  e!in«<'n 
tliat  tlie  s^ue'ctral  dispcreiou  produced  by  the  one 
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i»  connHJiisatetl  by  tlie  re  combination  produced  by 
the  other ;  but,  Kince  in  the  two  materials  the  re- 
iiaetioiui  aod  dispenions  are  not  proportional  to 
om  another,  there  remaiiw  a  balance  of  deviation 
accomplished  withont  chromatic  diiipenion.  New- 
ton thought  diHpersion  and  deriation  to  bo  always 
proportional  to  one  another,  and  aflirouiatism 
therefore  imiK^tMilyle ;  Dr  Hall  in  1733  found  tliis 
not  to  be  ho,  and  made  achromatic  lenst^,  but  <lid 
not  publish  liiK  dLui^-overy.  DoUond  in  1767  fint 
introdaced  achromatic  leases.  Wbm  two  colooi* 
•ra  aebromatiNd  there  ia  atin  aome  chromatic 
aberration  a«  regarda  the  rest;  to  bring  agrrater 
niiiiili'T  of  colours  to  the  same  foeoa  nqnirei  a 
gtt'jit'T  iminKpr  of  refraofinf;  surfaces. 

In  iill  tliL'  precetlin;^  it  li.xs  1h_m_>ii  ;u'^-^uiik"1  that  the 
leuMct)  are  narrow,  or  that  the  pencils  of  ravH  fall 
OQ  the  centre  of  the  face,  and  that  the  objects  are 
■maU.  When  the  object  ia  viewed  by  the  IcnH 
under  a  wide  anele  a  pland  objeet  ||ivea  an  ellin 
■oidal,  paraboloioal,  or  liyperboloidal  imwge,  whicli, 
when  real,  cannot  l>e  wholly  received  in  focus  upon 
ft  pliijip  scrff  ii  ;  i^n  l  (ililiijiK?  ray*  fail  to  r^niverge 
u\ton  precise  jxiints,  and  iionre,  even  on  a  screen 
so  curved  a«  to  rccpivo  tlie  oblique  pencils  of  rays 
when  at  their  ^reateHt  concentration,  the  image 
will  not  be  equally  distinct  all  over.  Further 
{■pberical  aberration),  if  the  lena  be  too  wide,  or 
ite  enrvatnre  too  eonmderable,  the  rays  fallin^^  on 
diircront  z<»ncs  of  tlio  lfnr<  are,  as  it  were,  rc-coiveil 
by  priMiiis  of  dilTeiiMit  urij^le ;  tliO!<e  incident  on 
exterior  zones  arc  more  sharply  refracted  than 
those  nearer  the  axis,  and  their  focus  lies  at  a  point 
H«tme  distance  nearer  the  lens  than  the  geometrical 
fuctti  ( longitudinal  aberration),  and  the  imace  is 
thtM  distorted,  so  that  the  image  of  a  square  object 
formed  by  a  single  convex  lens  appears  to  be  drawn 
out  at  the  comers,  and  that  forme<l  by  a  concave 
lent*  aiipcars  to  have  its  corners  K(|neezed  in ; 
boHidos  whieh  there  is  blurring,  for  pencils  incident 
near  the  edge  have  their  foci  not  even  on  the  axis, 
but  Aort  of  it.  To  remedy  these  defects,  whieh 
cannot  idl  be  thoroughly  dealt  with  at  the  same 
time,  various  '^lanatie'  oombinations  of  lenses  of 
dilTerent  cnrvatnren  have  to  be  employed  to  build 
npacompoiind  '  e'|iii\ ,il"nt  lens;'  and  tliose  com- 
binations have  to  l)e  ad.iiit<'il  to  the  partienlar  pur- 
pose for  wliich  the  lens-Hyf<tem  is  to  be  ustil  (see 
rarkinson's  and  Coddington's  Optica).  The  pro- 
perty of  refracting  light-ravs  possessed  by  lenses 
neeMMiiljr  applies  alae  to  heat  and  actinic  rays ; 
whenea  tlw  me  of  lensee  aa  boming-glasses  (in 
which  parallel  heat-rays  from  the  sun  arplirotij,'ht  to 
a  focus  at  the  principal  heat-focus  of  the  len.>*  i  and 

fdioto^raphic  lenses.  Tlie  heat-focus  is  HOinewhat 
arther,  the  actinic  focus  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
lena  than  the  light-focus  is;  hnt,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prineiplce  of  correction  for  chromatic 
aberration,  the  vtraal  and  the  aetlnte  forms  are, 
In  the  Inst  e,ivi>,  nia<le  to  coincide. 

Lnit  (  A  S.  Leiirten  =  (!er.  Len2,  'the  spring;' 
fJr.  TtJi.Minih'iste ;  Lat.  Quailnirjfitinui — hence  Ital. 
Qiuiresiinn,  Sp.  ViiarMiui,  Vr.  Carane),  the  period 
of  fastin;;  before  Giuiter.  Such  an  observance  was 
old  even  in  tlie  days  <Mf  Ireaaena,  but  without  any 
nniformlty— some  fasted  one  day,  others  two ;  bnt 
the  |M«riod  wa-s  ;rradual!y  extetidr-d  by  the  -Itb  cen- 
tury to  about  forty  days.  llie  (ireek'^  from  the 
Olh  century  lia\  e  eonimenceil  their  abstinence  fnun 
meat  on  the  .Monday  in  Scxagesinia  week,  and 
from  cheese,  &c.  on  the  Monday  in  Quinquogesima 
week ;  Sundays  and  Satnrdaja  and  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation  being  deducted,  la  tiie  West  only 
Buodays  were  excepted  from  the  fast,  which  some- 
times began  with  Sexagesima  or  Quiniiua>;esiina, 
until,  ill  tlif  Sth  or  Uth  century,  it  was  finally  lixe<l 
tocoiumence  with  Ash  Wednesday  (q.v.),  between  1 
irtdah  day  and  Eaater-Smday  (ooritting  the  Sim*  > 


daj's,  on  whieh  the  fast  is  not  ol>ser%  ed)  forty  el< 
days  intervene.  The  rigour  of  the  ancient  otwtl  f' 
ance.  whicli  excluded  all  flesh,  and  even  tlie  ao- 
called  'white  nteate,'  is  now  much  relaxed;  bol 
the  principle  of  permitting  but  one  meal,  with  a 
slight  refection  or  collation,  is  everj'where  retained. 
In  the  An^^'lican  Cluircli  Lent  is  retained  jis  a 
church  Keai>on  of  the  calen<lar,  with  sptxial  ser- 
vices, and  pmper  collects  and  prayers ;  but  the 
observance  of  the  fast  ia  left  to  the  discretion  ol 
eaeh  individnaL  See  Fast  ;  also  HoLT  Wkbk. 

Lenthall,  Wii.i.i.vm  (1591-1602),  barrister,  was 
SjKsaker  of  the  Lonj;  Parliament  ( IWO  '>3 ).  He 
was  again  nia^Ie  Speaker  in  l(j54,  in  lGr>6  liecanie 
one  of  Cromwell's  peen,  and  retained  his  aeat  in 
the  Upper  House  under  Charlea  IL 

Lentlbalarlaceap,  a  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  alli*^!  to  Primulacea*.  it  lia«  alsm 
intimate  relaiinns  with  Scrophulariacea>.  It  con- 
tains nearly  UK)  known  species,  all  lierbaceoua, 
and  all  living  in  water  or  marshes.  They  abound 
chiefly  in  tiie  tropica.  A  law  spades  of  BUdder- 
wort  (see  iMSBOTnrOROVS  Plahtv) and  Bntterwort 
(q.v.)  are  its  oidy  representativea in  Britain. 

Lenttceku  SeeBAjuc 

Lentil  (jEIpvimi  tetu),  an  annual  plant  belonging 

to  llie  natural  order  L<'gnininos».  It  is  a  native 
of  the  countries  b«)rdcring  on  the  Meditermnean, 
and  has  been  ciiltivate<l  from  tlie  very  earliest 
times.  In  Egypt  and  Svria  it  is  still  made  into 
pottage,  and  another  favourite  mode  of  cook- 
ing it  in  thoae  oonntries  ie  by  parching  it  in  n 
fr>  ing-pan.  The  lentil  is  extemdvely  enttivated  in 
the  warmer  parte  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
south  of  Europe  generally.  It  is  also  cultivRte.1 
to  some  extent  in  Asia.  The  Hindus,  in  coinii  on 
with  the  Egj-ptians,  reganl  it  as  the  best  food  on 
which  to  undertake  long  journeys  or  laborious 
work.  Flour  of  lentils  is  highly  nutritious  and 
contains,  aooonling  to  Flavfair,  more  nitrogenons 
matter  than  any  other  ediUa  leguminous  phuik 
EinbofT  found  in  8840  parts  of  lentils  1S6Q  parts 
starch  and  143,1  parts  analogous  to  animal  matter. 
The  foods  known  as  Ri:i-<ili:iita  arahicn  and  F.rra- 
leiitti  nrnbira  (words  compounded  of  the  iHitinii- 
cal  name  of  lentil)  are  simply  specially  prepared 
forms  of  the  ilmir  of 
lentils,  in  no  way 
snperior  to  the  ordin- 
ary Hour  which  can  be 

fmrcliased  at  f^reatly 
ess  j)rices.  Mixed 
with  j>eas  in  the  niak- 
in(»  of  pea-soup,  lentils 
diminish  the  tendency 
t4t  Hatnlence,  and  lentil 
soup  is  mncli  esteemed 
by  vegetarians  and 
others  in  Mritniii.  P.y 
llonian  (.'at holies  len- 
tils are  eaten  during 
Lent,  both  in  m>n\m 
and  in  the  form  of  hari- 
cot, aa  a  substitute  for 
flesh-food.  The  lentil 
is  a  weak,  straggling 
]dant,  rarelv  exceeding 
18  inches  lii;kdi,  oft»i\ 
mnch  more  dwarfed, 
having  pinnate  leaves 
terminating  in  tendrila. 
The  6owerB  are  white, 
lilac,  or  paleblue.  small, 
arnl  forme<l  like  those 
(if  a  pea.  There  are 
three  varieties  of  lentil  recognised  in  the  countries 
in  whieh  it  ie  cultivated :  the  anudl  brown,  irideh  ii 
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the  lightent  flavoured  and  the  1>rst  esteonifd  for 
mnm  and  liaricot« ;  tlie  vell*>w  variety,  wliicli  is 
fligntly  larj;er ;  and  the  fentil  of  I'rovenco,  wliicli 
has  seeds  large  as  a  small  pea,  bnt  itt  belier 
appreciated  on  fodder  for  cattle  than  for  the  grain 
m  rood  for  man.  It  bM  been  freqaently  sngBeRtcd 
ttuit  lento  miflht  be  arrown  as  an  afrriealttnil  cnm 
in  TWtain,  and  its  cultivation  ban  Leon  att<'niiit«'<l, 
but  witliont  Riicof'KS,  not  ho  much  from  dctici'Miry 
of  warmth  a-*  from  pxct^.-"  of  atmospheric  im li'-Ui n-. 
It  is  town  at  the  rate  of  alwat  1^  buHhel  p«r  aero, 
and  ito  cnltivRtion  and  harvesting  are  similar  to 
tboee  of  the  Tare  (  q.v.),  to  which  it  is  reUited. 
The  pmtlnce  in  grain  is  fully  a  foarth  less  tlian 
that  of  the  tare,  and  in  respect  of  straw  it  does 
not  yioM  a  tlurd  of  the  weight  of  that  crop.  The 
p.'rain,  hmvover,  on  the  Continent  selb  aA  twke 
the  price  of  peas. 

Lci|ittiil«  a  town  of  Sldljr,  etande  aaat  of  Lain 

Lentini,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  IiCNWI^i,  17 
oiiles  hy  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Catania.   Pop.  19^740. 

IiM,  the  Ifth  eign  of  the  Zodiae  (q.T.)i 

Lf>0,  tlip  name  of  tliirteon  among  the  popes  of 
the  Uuiti.in  Catlioiic  Chinch,  of  wliorn  the  following 
rail  for  iiarticulfir  notice.  -Leo  I.,  Kurnanied  'the 
lireat,'  who  is  lieid  a  naint  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrch.  and  !•  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Latin  Pathem,  was  bom  of  a  distinguished  family 
at  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  4th  eentoty.  On 
the  ileath  of  Sixtns  III.  in  440  Leo  was  chnnen 
as  his  KncceMor.    It  l«  in  his  pontificate  that  the 

a^lar  Ki  rie-i  of  pajMil  letters  and  tiecivtals  may  lie 
d  tn  cornnionce.  Ijeo's  letteni,  addrPitHe<l  to  all 
part.H  of  the  cliurch,  exhibit  prtxligious  activity  and 
nal,  and  are  ased  by  Kimian  controven<ialiRt«  as 
aa  orldeMe  of  the  eonent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rooaa  see.  In  a  conncil  held  at  Unme  in  449  he 
i«t  wide  the  proceedings  of  the  Crmneil  of  RpbesuH, 
wbieb  Iki'I  iiinniiinicci!  in  favour  of  KutycI>c-«  ((|.  v,  1, 
snnimon)'d  a  new  council  at  Chalcedon,  in  which 
bis  legHtcii  pre«iile(l,  ami  in  which  Leo  ■<  <  elebrat^-d 
'  DogniaticaJ  Letter  '  was  accepted  '  hm  the  voice  of 
Peter.'  He  interposed  with  Attila  (o.v.)  in  defence 
of  tlie  Boman  city  and  people,  ana  sabeeQaeatly 
with  Genserie  (q.v.).  Leo  died  at  Rome  in  461. 
Wk  workH,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his 
Lcftei-H  and  Sermons,  were  first  nrinte<l  in  1479, 
and  afterwardu  by  Quesnel  (2  voIh.  Taria,  IfiT."!); 
liat  much  better  editions  are  thane  of  Cacciari 
(1753-5.'>)  and  Halierini  (1757).  See  book«  by 
Arendt(  1835),  Perth.  l  (  lK4.1KSaint-Chcnm  ( lH4rti. 
Gore  (1880),  and  Felt.H«  i  I.ih.  F(tthtr»,  xii.,  isuti). 

The  poatifieate  of  Leo  IIL  is  chiefly  notiGeable 
as  the  epoch  of  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
Etalpire  of  the  Wc^r.  He  waj*  a  native  of  Home, 
an«r  BMcceeiieil  lla'lii.in  I.  in  7sl'>.  Diirin;;  tlu* 
greater  pait  of  ili"  ^ili  century  the  |M)|>es, 
tliningh  the  Timet ical  withdrawal  of  the  Eawlcrn 
emperor*,  bail  exerci"»e<l  a  temporal  Hnpreniacv 
in  Rome,  which  was  folly  recognised  by  the  gift 
of  Pepin,  and  plsced  under  the  protectorate  of 
like  Frank  s<iverei;:n«,  who  received  the  title  of 
Patrician.  The  tMintilicatc  of  F.en,  liowever,  wa«  a 
triin!.!f<l  one.  .■inil  in  7'.*f  lie  was  iicit.-il  witli  nnn  h 
vjolenre,  anil  ohli;:e<l  to  lice  to  Spoleto,  wlience  he 
afterwanU  repaired  to  Paderborn,  in  order  to  hfdd 
aoonference  with  rharlemagne.  On  his  return  to 
Room  ho  was  receivp<l  with  nmch  honour  by  tlie 
Roniawe,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  conr«piraev  against 
him  were  sentenced  to  banishment.  In  tne  fnltow* 
ing  ye.ir  'MXi)  ( 'liiirli  tiia_'!ie,  ha\iii;.'  conio  t<i  Itome, 
wa«  f<il<  iimlv  crown<-il  nnil  vahited  emjioror  by  the 
|io[K',  and  t)ie  tetiiporal  t-ov  crci;,'Tif  y  «>f  the  j>ope 
over  the  Homan  city  and  nUite  n^  am  formally  estao- 
lislMd,  under  the  suzerainty,  however,  of  the  em- 
penr.  In  8(H  Leo  visited  Cltarlemagne  at  his 
at  Aix-la-Chapella.    With  Charlemagnc'e 


fuccevfor,  Loui"  lo  D61ionnaire,  Leo  was  embroiletl 
in  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  sovereign  jorimlic- 
tion  in  Koine,  whicii  hail  not  l«ea  bmmght  to  a 
concliiBion  when  I..eo  dieil  in  816. 

Leu  X.,  Giovanni  de'  Me^lici,  the  eeeond  eoa 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent^  was  bora  al  Florenco 
in  December  1475.  From  his  cradle  he  was 
destin(Ml  to  the  ecclehiaxtical  career.  His  ediicii- 
tion  wiv.  entruHtinl  to  the  ald'-st  Hclioliii><  of  the 
a;:e ;  an<l  tbrougli  t!i<'  iiithii'iicc  of  lii-<  fnllicr 
with  1*01)6  Innocent  VIIL  he  wa-n  created  cardinal 
at  the  unprecedented  age  of  tbincen  ycius,  in 
1484}.  In  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Fli»r- 
ence,  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  the  ^onitg 
cardinal  was  included,  and  lie  used  the  occasion  as 
an  opportunity  for  foreign  travel.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  legate  by  Julin*.  II.  ;  and  dnring  the  war 
with  the  French  be  wa.s  taken  j)nH«mer  in  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  but  wxui  afterwards  efTeeted 
luM  eseape.  On  tiie  death  of  JuHuh  II.,  in  1513, 
Cardinal  do' Hedlioi  was  cltoKcn  pope  at  the  early 
age  of  thirtgr-Mvea»  udor  the  name  of  Leo  X.  Um 
fintt  appointment  of  the  two  great  eeholaie  Bemho 
and  Sadoleto  as  his  peercturi(^  was  a  pledge  of 
the  favour  towanK  learning:  w!ii(  h  wa*«  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  ])oiitilic;ite  ;  hut  lie  (iiil  not  neglect 
the  more  material  intere^ta  of  the  church  and  the 
Uomon  see.  He  bniught  to  a  snccewful  conclu- 
sion the  fifth  Conneil  of  the  Lateran  (see  COUNCIL  I 
and  the  adiism  which  wae  threatened  by  the  rival 
Conncil  of  Pisa.  He  concluded  a  conconlat  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  which  cimtinued  to  regulate  the 
French  church  till  the  Hevolution.  In  flie  jMditieal 
relations  of  the  Homan  hoc  he  consolidated  and, 
in  B«>me  degree,  extende<l  the  re  conquestH  of  his 
warlike predeccMior,  JuHuh  II.,  although  be  also  used 
his  i>osition  and  his  influence  for  the  aggnindiee* 
ment  of  hia  faaiily.  Hia  deoertion  of  tm  alliance 
of  Francis  1  for  that  of  Ma  riTal,  Charlee  V., 
although  the  Ruhject  of  much  rrifi<  ism,  was  dictated 
by  a  M)und  con^^ideration  of  the  iutere«tj»  of  Italy. 
But  it  i«  mo«t  of  all  a-i  a  j>atron  of  lenridng  and 
art  that  the  reputation  of  Leo  has  lived  with 
posterity.  HiniHelf  a  scholar,  be  loved  leatniug  for 
tto  own  lake ;  and  his  eoart  was  the  meeting'point 
of  an  the  eebdlMa  of  Italy  and  the  world.  Ho 
fonncb><l  a  Greek  college  in  Home,  and  established 
a  (  In-ek  prww,  which  he  endowwl  mnnificently  (see 
KeNAISSANPK).  In  the  cncuiira^'i  tnent  of  art  he  was 
no  le*w  munificent.  Painting,  Kciil|itnre,  architec- 
ture were  e<|uallv  favoure«l ;  and  it  i"  to  hi>»  va^t  pro- 
ject for  the  rebuilding  of  St  Peter  --,  and  to  the  ctep 
t<»  which  he  had  recourse  for  pnM  unii^'  liie  nece-^.u  v 
fund*— his  permitting  the  preacbiag  of  an  induf* 
gence.  one  m  the  eonaitions  of  obtafninff  which  waa 
the  contribution  to  tlii«  work  tliat  the  tii^t  ri^o 
of  the  Heformation  in  (Jorniany  is  .-L-crilu'd,  Ho 
him-elf  HceniH  to  ha\e  rrgarde<l  the  movement  a."* 
of  little  iinjHirtance,  describing  it  as  'a  souabble 
amoQg  the  friars ; '  and  though  he  oonaeroned 
the  prapoeitiona  of  Lather,  ana  iaaaod  a  oommis* 
sioa  to  inquire  Into  liia  doetHnea,  Ida  neaanrea 
on  the  whole  were  not  marke«l  by  much  severity. 
Hi»  personal  habits  were  in  keeping  with  lii««  taste 

cplendid  and  munilic-nt  in  the  hitrh»>!»t  degree; 
but  in  bin  moral  condm-t  lie  maintained  a  Vitriol 

1>ri>priety,  and  bit  chai.acter,  nllhoiigli  not  free 
mm  the  stain  of  neiMitisin,  the  vice  of  Uiat  ag«{ 
and  more  modelled  on  the  ideal  of  an  enlightened 
prince  than  on  that  of  a  zenlous  and  oscetie 
churchman,  was  h«*yon«l  all  imputation  of  unworthi- 
nesH  or  irr.  inihirity.  Hi-*  death,  "liii-h  o<-cum'<i 
rather  Middi  hly  on  l<t  l>eccml»'r  loJI,  liuring  the 
public  rejoicingH  in  Konie  for  the  tnking  of  ^lilan, 
WON  hv  some  ascrilied  to  poison ;  hut  there  seema 
no  sulfci  taam  for  the  Mnpicioa. 

as*  fieaflo*.  Uf'  md  PmUfltult  «f  teo  I.  (1W6); 
Aadia,  ITMdiM  d«  Uom  X  (8lh  ed.  imu  HeigsnrMbaa 
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Leomk  X  Jkgetta  (I8M  <<  tiq.)i  Budit, Bittorgtfilu 

CMichtoa,  BukHy  of  the  Papaep  durinff  the  Period  of 
the  li^/ormation  (vols,  iii-v.  1887-01 ). 

Lko  XITI.,  the  258th  Rntnan  pontilT.  was  Imrti 
•t  Carpitieto,  the  son  of  Count  Ludovico  Pecci, 
9i  &Iai«h  iSia  Educated  first  &t  tbe  Jesuit 
College  ef  Viterlio  and  the  wshools  of  tbe  Co11eLi<  > 
Koniano,  he  procin-dcd  to  th«j  College  of  Nolilc 
Ecclesia.<itics.  He  greatly  si^'nalised  himself  in 
matheniatir^,  iil»y>ic*<,  nmi  jiliilosfnihv.  In  1830 
he  Hiistained  a  tmblic  diiipiitalinn  m  the  laat- 
nainctl  branch  of  leerning,  and  cai Tie<l  ofT  tbe  tirst 
nrize.  He  aliMt  frequented  the  achoole  of  the 
Roman  University  to  learn  canon  and  civil  law. 
Having  liecame  Doctor  of  Laws,  be  was  aitpointed 
hy  Pope  Gregory  XVL  a  domestic  prelate  and 
iCi'l'Tt'fKlary  uf  the  Segnatura  in  1837.  He  then 
took  holy  ordera,  received  from  tlie  pope  the 
title  of  prothunotAry  aji<»t'»lir.  ami  wiis  (iji|M)intP<i 
in  snccemion  apootohc  delegate  at  Benevento, 
Penigia,  and  8p«deto.  He  was  a  vigormw  ad- 
ministrator, and  while  at  Benevento  put  ft,  stop 
to  brigandage.  Sent  to  Beiginm  M  nnneio  in 
1843,  ne  was  created  archbishop  of  Daniietta  to 
qualify  him  for  the  nthce.  Three  yeara  later  he 
wan  noiiiiiintf'ii  ni(  tii>isli()|i  of  Perugia,  and  in  the 
consistory  of  December  \'.K  l!453,  he  wa.s  crtsated 
a  cardinal  by  Piun  IX.  He  wao  a  member  of 
several  of  the  congregations  of  cantinafai — inclnd- 
ing  those  of  the  Council  of  Kites  and  of  Bishups 
and  Regulars— and  in  Sentember  1877  he  was 
selected  by  the  pope  to  fill  the  office  of  Cardinal 
riimerlengo  of  the  IIolv  Roman  Cluueh.  In  that 
iiii|H>rtant  capacity  hu  liatl  coiitml  ui  all  lHu»i'ies8 
except  foreign  allaim.  Upon  tlie  death  of  Pins 
IX.  in  187H  Caidinal  Pccci  wan  elected  MB  the 
representative  of  the  Mmlerates.  He  aflsanaed 
the  title  of  Ijeo  XilL,  and  adopted  an  opposite 
poliey  to  that  of  his  pradeoessor.  He  restored 
the  hierarehy  in  Scotland,  and  comiMwetl  the 
reliL,'ioii'>  difhculty  wiili  (Jermany,  .«<)  that  wlK-n 
a  (li-|iut<-  uritsv  in  Jsh.j  Ix'tween  (lermany  and 
Spain  an  to  the  ownernliip  of  the  Caroline  Islauds 
he  was  rerinesteil  by  Prince  UiNmarck  to  act  ae 
arbitrator.     In  political  matters  iiaa  per- 

mitted the  Irish  bishops  to  indulge  their  own 
▼lews.  In  May  1888  the  pope  iasn^  a  decree  de- 
nouncing the  methods  adopted  in  the  Iri^h  Plan  of 
ranipai;,'n.  He  has  manile>teil  enli^hlennl  \  irwn 
in  many  liirections,  but  on  qtit^Uuu^  atiecting  tbo 
church  iiml  his  own  statnn  as  ]N>ntin' he  has  iield 
staunchly  to  his  ri{{bla.  He  regards  himself  as  the 
despoilefi  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  aa  a  prisoner  ai 
tbe  Vatican  ;  has  refused  the  income  voted  him  by 
the  Italian  parliament ;  and  persistently  declines  to 
recognis*'  the  l;iw  of  ^'narantees.  He  Inis  protested 
agaiuHt  heresy  juid  ■  jj-oillf-a* '  solum]-,  and  in  bis 
t»ncy<  lieiils  has  athrmed  that  the  only  solution  of 
tiie  socialistic  problem  is  the  inHuence  of  the 
pa{)ar^V.  He  constrained  the  French  clergy  and 
tbe  French  mooaiehiats  to  accept  tbe  republic, 
bat  encnnragMl  the  Hungarian  Catholics  to  oppose 
the  civil  marriage  law  ( isn4).  In  18.S3  he  o|)ened 
the  arel)ives  of  the  Vnin  an  for  historical  inves- 
ti;jatioiiH,  iiii>l  he  has  niiole  liini-i'lf  personally 
kitowit  H«  a  ]•'•<■[,  chiefly  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  jubilci-  of  Iua  episcopate  in  1803  was 
celebrat4'd  witli  even  greater  piigrimagM  to 
Rome,  congratulatory  ac{ilrp**8e«,  «c,  than  that 
of  bis  priestluMMl  in  1887.  In  JVW  he  issue<I  an 
encyclical  pronouncing  Anglican  orders  null  and 
void. 

S«e  Lfonis  XIII.  Pont.  Max.  Cnrmtnn  (IWS),  and  the 
TJvM  by  I>e  Waal  (  MUnnter.  llS78  Vidien  \  I'srin,  lh79  , 
O  RcdIy  1  CoH'u. .  lH87i.  Ser«lse«  ( I'sris,  1804;,  Jey«r» 
( 1H9<) an«l  .M  Carthy  i  ISIKi  i  ;  lee  sliw  his  Addreosrt, ««., 
io  2%« and  IA« /'cqfrfc^  ed.  br  fin*  (1896). 


Leo  III.,  'the  Isaurian,' ruler  (718-tl  )  of  the 
Byzantine  Kmpire  (4. v.). 

Leo  Aflricanns  (properly  Ai.UAsaAN  us 
Mohammed  Alwazzan),  a  Cmdoran  Moor,  who 
at  tbe  close  of  the  iStb  eentnnr  made  exten»ire 
travels  in  northern  Africa  and  Ana  Minor.  Falling 
into  the  liands  of  pirates,  he  was  wnt  to  Rome, 
and  accepted  Christianity;  but  »ft«T\vards  be 
retnmed  to  his  old  faith.  He  left  an  aeconnt  of 
his  African  travels  in  Italian,  which,  first  printed 
bv  Ramusio  in  lu39,  was  for  long  the  chief^ eomee 
of  information  as  to  the  Soudan. 

LeobM'hIltz.  a  town  in  Pnissian  Silesia,  24 
mills  by  rail  NW.  of  Ratibor,  has  large  oom- 
markets.    Pop.  ( 1 875 )  1 1 ,485  i  ( 1895 )  12,604 . 

Leo'chareji,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

sculptors  of  the  .Attic  sclriH)!  of  tbe  4th  century 
B.C.,  wa^  a  pupil  of  Sooi)a.«<,  and  Pliny  ascn Ik's  t<»  him 
the  sculptures  on  the  wi-st  ^ide  of  the  Man-oleuni 
(q.v.).  He  was  one  of  the  privileged  arti»ts  who 
were  f»emutted  to  make  portraits  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Three  stataes  ot  2ens  are  known  to  have 
been  exeented  hy  him.  His  'Ganymede  carried 
olT  by  an  Eagle'  was  famous  throngliout  tlie 
ancient  world.  In  collalxtration  with  Ly>iiipns  he 
l)ro<ln('e<i  a  colossal  ;xronj_i  in  hrnnze,  whieh  lepre- 
st!nte«l  Alexan«ler  at  a  lion  hunt,  while  he  him- 
self was  responsible  for  chri-selephantine  statuc« 
of  Alexander  and  his  faniily.  The  works  of 
Leochares  are  all  Inst,  but  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
(.:anymede  in  the  Vatican;  and  a  bnst  of  Aiexaadef 
may  lie  a  copy  of  one  of  his. 
Leo  Hebrsemb  SeeAoARBANEU 
Leominster  (nnmonnced  Letiuter),  a  market- 
town  of  Herefordsnire,  on  the  Lug,  13  miles  N.  of 
Hereford.  A  monastery  was  founded  here  in  658; 
and  the  fine  chnreh  of  a  later  prior*'  presents  even.- 
style  from  NorTiian  to  Perpendicular.  It  was 
restore*!  by  Sir  ii.  G.  Scott  in  1866,  and  enlargcil 
in  1879.  The  quaint  old  timber  Butter  CroM 
( 1633)  was  in  1855  transferred  to  a  new  site  to 
make  raom  for  an  Italian  town-ball  the(«  isabo 
a  com  exchange  (1859).  Leather  gloves  are  the 
staple  manufacture,  and  tliei-e  is  a  great  trade  in 
Iio]iH  and  ciiler.  Incorporated  as  a  nniniri|>iil 
Inironjih  i>y  C^Mieen  Mary,  Leominster  till  l!*ti8 
returned  two  meml>er-s,  and  fill  lS,H,j  one.  Pop. 
(1851)  5214:  (1881)  mi  ;  (1891)  5675.  Sec  local 
histories  by  Price  (17W)  and  Townsend  (1S68). 

Leon*  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain,  erpiivalent 

fenerally  to  the  modem  provinces  of  Lvuu, 
'aleneia,  Vall.'ulolid,  Zaniora.  and  Salamanca.  It 
was  tbe  earliest  Christian  kin^tloui,  next  after 
Astttriaa,  to  be  formed  in  Spain,  after  the  Moorish 
wave  of  conquest  bena  to  recede,  It  dates  from 
the  lOth  century,  and  was  nnited  with  Oasiile  first 
by  Ferdinand  tlie  Creat  in  l"'r,  .ml  finally  in 
12.30.     The  modern  fnorinrr  .lU  are.a  of  fillil 

so.  m.  and  ( lsS7  )  a  pop.  of  .SS(i,'.'"j<t.  The  eotmtry, 
which  is  iutcrt>c'<  trd  hy  the  Douro  and  the  Miniio, 
is  mountainous,  being  invaded  on  the  north  by 
the  Cautabrian  Mountains.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  for  tbe  most  part 
nneilucate«l  and  lazy,  but  honourable,  hospitable, 
and  gtxMl-natured  ;  they  have  many  pecnltar  cus- 
toms, and  all  the  pride  of  pure  Spaiii.sh  d<*s<>.-nt. 
In  the  high  «iistricts  r>outli  of  Salamanca  there  are 
remnants,  an  is  believed,  of  the  old  Gothic  trilics, 
and  at  Ast«rga  the  Mnragatoa  are  varioualy  suj^ 
posed  to  lie  deseetidantJ*  of  the  Celtilieri,  the  Viai* 
goths,  or  the  Moors.— Leon  is  also  tbe  aane  of  a 

part  of  HRITTATtV. 

Leon  ( the  L'iii'i  ^'I'tima  nemina of  the  Romans), 
capital  of  tiie  funner  kingdom  and  of  the  modem 
province  of  the  same  name,  hnt  now  a  sleepy 
agrieuitiirai  town,  is  situated  i&  a  plaiB>  8S6  mlMs 
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hy  mil  NW.  of  Madrid.  The  Iwantifnl  cathedral 

(r.  I  Ifti^lSlS),  a  Ppecitnon  of  tlip  ]inri  >t  Karly 
Pointwl,  is  Kipticli  in  cluirHi  tt'r  and  iirolxihly  in 
orijrin,  but  wim  m  nwwh  '  n'^torcd  '  ilurin;;  1H."k>- 
8G  that  it  in  hanl  to  tmy  what  is  old  and  what 
modern  ;  it  contaios  the  tombs  of  many  sovereigDe 
of  Leon.  Btints.  and  mutyn.  Leon  is  Uie  centra 
of  the  Spanish  nnen-mannfaetare,  and  has  a  cele- 
brated horw  fuir;  it  wa»  forniorly  thi»  chief  aeat  of 
the  SjianihU  wuol-trade.    ro|iuhitiun  13,446. 

Leon,  a  city  of  Nicaragna,  on  un  extensi^'e 
plain,  32  miles  la  raU  (1882)  SJL  of  its  port, 
Corindo.    Once  tne  bosat  of  Spanish  America, 

foiindiHl  at  thf*  hew\  of  I^ke  Managua  in  152.'}, 
removed  liitluT  in  IGIO,  ami  sacked  hy  Darnpier  in 
Mis'},  it  i«  iu»w  jiaiily  in  niins,  jiiul  nf  il^  riulde 
buildingM  only  tiie  cliurcliej*  remain.  Tiie  nni**ive 
cathe«lrul  ha»  lieen  fteveral  tinien  employed  a.**  u 
eitadel  durini;  the  civil  wars,  but  oas'  sufferod 
very  little.  Pop.,  incloding  the eootigaoaB  Indian 
pueMo  <if  .Sulitialwi,  alH)nt  tii.fXX). 

1/eon,  Ponce  ue.   See  Ponce  de.Leok. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter,  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, and  en-iiiit't  r,  nv.ih  born  in  14.">'2,  at  Vinci,  a 
village  in  tlie  \'ai  li  Arno.  lictwei  n  I'isa  and  Flor- 
enci-,  tlic  natural  son  of  Ser  Picro  Antonio  da 
Vinci,  n<itary  to  the  Signoria  of  Florence.  His 
mother,  named  Caterina,  aflerwanla  nmrriiNl  a 
villaipMr  of  Vinei.  He  was  educated  in  bis  father's 
hoase,  and  soon  began  to  show  sisns  of  that 
1iri;;ht  an<I  versatile  genius  which  diNtingiiished 
him  through  life.  As  a  child  he  was  cf<)Mvinlly 
reniarkahle  for  hii*  ap(itu<lc  for  aritliiiici ir,  miil  for 
bin  skill  in  nnisic  and  drawing.  Alniut  HTu  lie  w.v* 
place<l  hy  hia  father  in  the  atudiu  of  AmlD-a  ilci 
Verrocchio,  hy  whom  he  was  instnicte^l  in  painting 
and  modelling,  and  where  he  had  Pemgino  and 
Lorenzo  di  Credi  as  fellow-pupils.  So  rapid  was 
hif»  progreiw  that  before  long  he  l>egan  to  take  nart 
in  ttic  production  of  Ids  inaj^tcrV  pii  tnrcK,  ami  Iuh 
hand  can  still  Ito  tra<'ed  in  VcrriK'cliio's  '  Iia|itism 
of  our  l.,«)r<l.'  in  tin-  .Aiiuieniy  at  Flori'iicc.  In 
147S  hi»  name  aj)|M>urs  in  the  books  of  the  guild  of 
paintera  aa  an  indei»endent  artiat,  and  Tie  waa 
natranised  by  Loieum  de'  MedicL  His  cartoon  of 
'Tlie  Pall,*  mentioned  br  Vasari  aa  deaiinied  for 
taj»ej»trv.  has  disappeared ;  inileed  of  his  work  of 
tht*»  i>eriotl,  which  include*!  varionn  marble  fiinires 
and  term-c<»tta  hciuis,  all  that  n<iu  i. main-  hm 
nnlinii>hed  canvas  of  '  The  Adoration  of  tlie  Kinjja,' 
in  the  P Hid,  and  a  kaading  flgaie  of  'BiJerame,* 
in  the  Vatican. 

Ho  would  appear  to  have  been  about  twenty<oight 
when  he  visited  the  Eaat,  serving  as  engineer  to 
the  saltan  of  'Babylon*  or  Cairo,  and  visiting 
Cypni(«,  f 'iinstantinoplv.  and  AriniMiia  :  ami  in  14s"2 
he  settletl  in  Miliin,  and  atta<  ln-d  luniM  lf  to 
Lodovico  Sftir/a,  tlicn  guardian  of  his  nephew  the 
Dnke  (iian  Guletuzn,  whom  he  afterwanla  tuip- 
planted.  An  autoi^ph  memorandum,  intended 
mr  pwslntatioo  to  bis  patron,  still  exists,  in  which, 
after  stating  his  varlona  qoalifleations  as  an  archl- 
te<-t  ancl  engineer,  he  concludes,  *  I  can  execute 
M-iiiitfnre,  wiM'ther  in  marble,  bronre,  or  tena- 
potta  ;  rd-n  i!i  ]iaitiiiMg  I  can  do  a,-*  much  aw  any 
other,  lie  he  who  he  may,'  and  |wticiilarly  8|tecilioH 
Us  readincM  to  undertake  the  execution  of  afalOMB 

Snuetrien  statue  of  Lodovioo's  father,  Francesco 
ona,  the  celebrated  coadottiere.  Drawings  for 
the  general  design  and  various  details  of  thb  statue 
exist  in  the  n»yal  collection  at  \Vinds«ir.  The 
inoilel  was  exhibited  in  M!'.! :  but  tlie  Ktatne  xmis 
de»tine<l  never  to  lie  complete*!  in  met.il,  fur  tlie 
lOO.fMJO  [MMinds  of  hninxe  which  Ixi^onardu  re<|iiir>-<l 
for  itii  casting  were  never  forUicominff.  The  moilel 
Mill  exiau-d  in  loOl,  but  ainon  then  tSk  tnue  of  the 
vark  haa  been  lock 


During  the  progrewt  of  this  statue  Leonardo  was 
alsd  ent;a;,'ed  upon  u  picture  wl.icli,  even  in  its 
present  ladcii  and  dilaiddated  condition,  remnins 
tlie  be»t  monument  of  tiis  genius  and  one  of  the 
niaateipieciH  df  the  world.  TliL*  ia  the  famous 
'  Laat  .Supjicr,'  comrni^aioned  jointly  by  the  Duke 
and  Uie  muuks  of  Santa  Maria  dell'e  Grazie,  to  be 
painted  on  a  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the  convent 
It  waa  comideted  in  1498,  but  its  execution  pnd»- 
ably  extendetl  over  several  previouH  yeain.  Pan- 
dello,  in  one  of  bis  no\elH,  Iuls  given  ns  a  vi\id 
glimpse  of  Leonardo  at  work  U|>ou  this  great 
subject;  of  the  bushed  voices  of  the  monks  and 
their  viaiton  as  they  watched  the  btu^  figure 
painting  there  from  early  dawn,  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  pursuit,  and  forgetting  even  to  eat  :  nm)  of 
how  the  artist  would  B«)metinics  leave  the  iiii.uiite<l 
figure  of  Francesco  which  be  \mi>  nHid.  lliii;^  in  the 
citadel  am!  return  to  the  convent  l>y  the  shortest 
way,  merely  that  he  might  add  to'his  jucture  a 
single  t'Otich  or  two.  The  moment  of  hia  chosen 
scene  utMin  wliich  the  painter  haa  seized  is  tliat 
when  Cnrist  has  juat  pronounced  the  wonir  'One 
of  ^ott  shall  betray  me,'  and  their  efTeet  npon  the 
diadplea  is  portrayed  with  the  nmst  <Mi<  ate  and 
subtle  truth.  There  is  an  elalxiiiue  description 
and  criticism  nf  the  work  from  the  |>en  of  (JcH-the, 
The  after  liistor}'  of  the  'Last  8upi>er'  is  a  sod 
one.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  tiie  wall,  and 
to  the  method  of  oil-painUng— not  freeeo— upon 
plaster  that  had  been  adopted,  it  soon  showed 
signs  of  deterioration,  and  it  has  rej)eatedly  lK?en 
found  necewmry  to  repaint  it  ;  yet  still,  tlirmigb  all 
the  retouching  of  others,  the  profoumi  feeling  and 
dignitie«l  com|Misition  of  the  master  do  not  fail  to 
as-sert  themselves.  His  sketches  for  various  of  its 
parts  still  exist  at  Windsor,  in  tlie  Brera  Gadlery  at 
Nlilan,  and  in  the  Louvre.  It  has  been  very  fre- 
quently copied,  and  it  was  chiefly  from  a  drawing 
made  by  Matteini  from  the  copy  by  Marco 
d'Oggionno  that  Haphael  Morglien  exeeuted  hit 
celiMtntt*'^!  line  engraving,  published  in  IM«>. 

Among  other  |>aintinKs  done  in  Milan  were 
IMirtraits  of  Lucre/ia  ("rivelli  and  t'ecilia  (•allenuu, 
mistresses  of  the  duke,  \\<irka  that  cannot  now  be 
idcntilied,  tliougb  *La  Belle  Fenonni^re'  of  the 
LooTre  has  been  regarded  hv  some  as  the  former 
likeness.  The  influence  of  Leoimrd(»  upon  art  in 
Milan  was  clearly  marked  and  la-iin;:,  for  he 
founder!  an  acailemy  theti'  in  wliii  li  lu-ltialhn  and 
Andrea  Salai,  hia  favourite  pupil,  lereived  instruc- 
tion ;  and  tlie  great  l)ernardin<>  l.nini.  whether  or 
not  be  actually  studied  under  the  master,  certainly 
imbibeil  and  turned  to  his  own  uses  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  method.  Leonanto  waa  aI*>o 
much  employe«l  by  his  patron  as  an  enginwr.  He 
de\  i>-ed  a  s\-teiii  (if  liydraulie  iniyiition  of  the 
jdain."  of  l,<iiiil>aidv,  and  m  ted  as  direetur  of  the 
court  festivities  ami  pa^''anl>-. 

After  the  fall  and  inipiisitnment  of  the  Duke  I/mIo- 
vieo  in  I'idU  Leonanlu  retired  t<i  Florence,  and  by 
IfiOS  he  had  entered  the  serrice  of  CsMar  Borgia, 
then  Duke  of  Romagna,  as  architect  and  engineer, 
in  wbieb  c.ipncity  he  was  entrusted  with  the  nio^t 
ample  authniity.  Ilecords  of  Ids  \xirk  liuriti;,'  this 
jktiimI  ;ip|H-ar  in  the  nnir  iMMtUsand  map«  pn-setved 
at  \S  indsnr.  In  tlu'  billnwing  year  be  returned  to 
Florenee.  when  he  coninieni**"*!  a  Madonna  and 
Child  with  i»t  Anne  for  Uie  Servite  monka,  a 
subject,  however,  <A  which  only  the  noble  cartoon 
now  in  the  Diploma  (talleiy  of  the  Koyal  Academy, 

London,  was  completed. 

We  now  ii  a>  h  the  period  of  Leonanlo's  famous 
contest  wiili  Michelangelo,  an  artist  who  apj>enni 
always  to  ha\»'  legardol  his  older  rival  with  (tisiii:e 
and  jealousy.  Itoth  painters  receive<l  commitsions 
to  decorate  the  Sitla  dd  Consiglio  in  the  Palauo 
deUa  biguoria  with  important  aistorical  compoai- 
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tion!>.  Michelongclu  cli<»8e  a  sahject  of  '  f>oI(liers 
surpriMd  vrliila  iBathing,'  an  incident  from  tbe 
Floranttne  wan  wltb  the  Fbaim.  Leonardo  dealt 

with  'Tlie  Itattle  of  Andiiari,'  1440.  in  whkh  tlio 
Florentines  vanqui.slMHl  tlie  armiea  of  Milan.  Two 

{■enre  were  s^pent  iu  the  preparation  of  his  cartoon  ; 
int,  having  employed  a  method  of  nainting  u[>on 
the  plaster — probably  with  wax — wliich  nn>ve<l  a 
iailore^  he  in  1506  abandoned  the  work.  The 
CMtoOB  11  now  lost,  but  itn  ceneral  eomposition 
niav  be  gathered  from  LacensiNi  engraving  (1558), 
antf  from  '  The  Battle  of  the  Standara,'  engraved  by 
Edelinck  from  a  free  copy  by  Rubens  of  its  prin- 
cipal group.  Alniut  1504  was  completed  the  iiioRt 
celehratwl  of  lA'oniirdo'.H  easel  ^)ictun'H,  tlif  liiilf- 
length  of  Mona  Liaa,  third  wife  of  Zanobi  del 
GioGondo,  upon  whieh  Iw  had' been  engaged  at 
intervale  dnnng  Imir  yeaii  a  work  pnrcnaaed  by 
Fnmda  L  for  4000  gold  florins,  and  now  one  of  the 
chief  treasure**  of  the  Louvre.  The  colour  linre,  !i.s 
not  seldom  in  tlie  artist  H  work,  liaM  darkene<i  witli 
time,  Imt  ^'till  the  picture  remains  a  triumph  of 
Hublle  and  refine«l  portraiture.  Another  work, 
now  lost,  portrayed  the  celebrated  beauty  Ginevra 
Benei}  and  PhooU'i  De  dinhia  Proportume,  pub- 
lUied  la  1000^  oontained  »i\ty  geometrical  figures 
from  Leonaido's  hand.  As  bad  been  the  case 
{n  Milan,  so  here  In  Florence  he  powerfully  influ- 
ence«l  contetuporiiry  artistx.  Kra  llniToIommeo, 
Jaco|>o  da  Foiitormo,  <>hirlandajo,  and  the  sculp- 
tor Ikmlinelli  all  nrofited  by  bin  example. 

The  final  perioa  of  Leonardo's  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  Wnam,  hk  IMS  he  visited  Alilan  ; 
and  in  (be  aanw  year  he  was  employed  by  Loais 
Xn.,  who  died  in  1S10,  wlien  Leonardo  was  in 
T{(iiiu>,  roinpeting  with  Miclieliinj.'<-I(>  fur  the  execu- 
tion lit  tiie  fa(;'a(le  of  San  J^>renzo  in  Florence.  The 
young  French  kin-;,  Francw  I.,  Ix'-tnwcd  on  liiin, 
in  1316,  a  yearly  allowance  of  kcvcm  lnuxired  scudi, 
and  assigned  to  his  use  the  Ch.^teau  Cloux,  near 
Amboise;  and  it  was  here  that  the  great  artist 
expired,  2A  May  1519.  The  welMcnown  stoiy  that 
he  died  in  the  royal  arms  is  untnie.  Among 
his  later  works  is  'The  Virgin  of  the  Rjjcks,'  now 
in  the  N'aticmal  Gallerv,  London,  of  which  a  vary- 
ing vei^ion  in  preserveil  in  the  Louvre,  where  also 
in  another  of  his  works  of  the  time,  a  figure  of  '  St 
John  the  Baptist,' and  a 'Saint  Anne,' mimewhat 
aimilar  in  design  to  the  Royal  .Academ}'  cartoon. 

In  hia  art  Leonardo  was'hatdiy  at  lul  inflaenoed 
hy  the  antique ;  his  praetfoe  was  founded  npon  the 

UKi'it  patient  and  searching  stmiy  of  nature.  He 
occupies  a  Miipreuje  place  as  an  artist  in  virtue  of 
bis  unrivalled  power  of  delicate  draughtsman- 
ship, of  bis  nobility  of  style  and  command  over 
the  mbtletiM  of  Cixprenion,  of  his  skill  in  chiar- 
Qscuro  and  ea^  maetenr  of  the  complexities  of 
light  and  shade,  of  uodellinigr  and  relief,  and  of 
aerial  perspective.  So  few  in  number  are  the 
authentic,  complet4>d,  and  well-pre«erwd  works  by 
hi--  liaii<l  that  have  reached  us  that  In-  may  l>e 
mo»t  fully  studicfl  in  his  drawings.  Rich  collec- 
tions of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Ambronian 
Library,  Milan;  the  Louvre,  Paris;  the  Itoyal 
Gallery.  Florence;  the  All>ertina  (Jallery,  Vienna  ; 
(he  Acadenqr.  Venice ;  the  British  Mu*Benm ;  and 
the  Royal  Library,  Windsor.  His  celebratetl 
•Tmttato  dolla  Pittura.'  dealing  with  all  depart- 
aients  of  tlif  painter  s  art.  wax  publiNhed  in  Italian 
in  1<I.")1,  tranHlat.ed  into  French  in  the  wune  year, 
and  into  English  in  1721  ;  but  a  more  complete 
maanseript  wfw  dlwovered  by  Manzi  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  by  him  published  in  1817.  His  contem- 
poraries hear  witness  to  the  splendid  perwmal 
apjiearanco  of  Leonanio ;  bnt  the  only  undoubted 
iM>rtrait  of  him  that  survives  is  the  noble  bearded 
liead  in  the  Koyal  Libraiyf  Turin,  a  icd  chalk 
drawing  by  his  own  hand. 


The  Tolnminuni  msouiicripta  of  Ix-onardo,  writt<<n  from 
ri|^t  to  left— for  the  painter  wm  left-handed— ud 
evrndng  hia  profound  research  in  almoat  everv  br»Dch 
of  sciencp,  anj  preserved  at  Paris,  Milan,  Windaor, 
in  the  Bntmh  Alu^enni,  in  the  Boath  Ken»inft«« 
Mnaeum,  and  at  Holkhiun.  8ee  Richter's  Lttfmry 
World  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  { 1H83),  and  his  Leonardo, 
in  the  'Onst  Artists'  MtlMl  Lond.  1K8U) ;  Mn  Hcaton's 
Leonardo  da  Vinei  ami  kU  Work*  { l^T'l ) ;  the  fac-uuids 
reproduction  of  his  ntanascripts  by  KavaiMOH'MoUMB 
(Paris,  1881-90 )  and  by  the  Italians  ( 1894  rt  M(.)  ;  and 
books  by  Urielli  (lH72-«6  )  and  S^ea  (181)2}. 

Lconforte,  a  walled  Sicilian  town,  49  mUes 
by  rail  \S'.  by  N.  of  Catania.    Pop,  l.i.iU."). 

Leoni,  Leo.ne  (1.709-90),  goldsmith,  medallist, 
and  sculptor,  worked  at  Milan,  Genoa,  li^u»^els, 
and  Madrid,  and  was  (he  rival  of  Benvenato  Gelliai 
in  talent,  in  vice,  and  in  Tiolenee.  See  the  nMoo- 
graph  by  Plon  (  Pari.**.  1SH6). 

Leon'idas  I.,  »on  of  Anaxandrides,  king  of 
."^jiai  ta,  suceeedeil  his  half-brother,  Cleonienea  L, 
about  491  B.C.  When  the  Persian  monarch  Xerxes 
approached  with  an  immcDse  snny  Leunidas 
opposed  him  at  the  narrow  pass  of  Thennopyhe 
(480  ac.)  with  a  force  of  .300  Rpartans,  and  rather 
more  than  StXV)  a\ixiliarie?<.  The  Persians  attempt'^d 
in  vain  to  ^vllr  over  Leoiiidnji  by  the  proniiM"  of 
making  iiiiu  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Greece;  and 
when  Aerxe«  f*cnt  a  herald  calling  the  Creeks  to 
lay  doWD  their  arms,  the  Spartan  answered  :  '  Let 
him  oonM  And  take  tlieni.'  The  treachenr  of  one 
Kphialtes  havuig  made  it  impossible  to  nar  an^ 
bmger  the  progi-ess  of  the  fiM*.  l>eonidii«  and  lii« 
little  band,  having  sent  away  the  auxiliary  torcv, 
til  lew  tlicm^civcH  on  tiie  awamiing  nqrriftd^  and 
found  a  lieroic  death. 

Leonine  City.  See  Italy,  p.  947. 

Leonine  Verses,  irregular  f<irinp  of  I^tin 

verse  which  art*e  in  the  midille  a;.'<--  uixlt-r  the 
intluence  of  the  )llin^trel8,  who  npplii-il  th>-  accentual 
system  of  verse  to  Latin  in  defiance  of  quantity. 

bey  were  need  for  epigrams,  satires,  and  also  for 
the  infiDns  of  the  churob,  and  were  fisiriy  nataral- 
i8«l  in  Eurofie  by  the  end  of  the  11th  centrny. 
The  name  sjiecially  anplies  to  vernes  rhyme»l  as 
well  an  accentual,  anu  more  esi>erially  to  gnmiw 
of  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  %er>«e«, 
rhymed  at  the  middle  and  end.  They  owe  their 
name  to  Leiminus,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Si 
Victor,  iu  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
centniy,  or,  as  others  say,  to  Pope  Leo  II..  who 
was  a  lover  and  improver  of  niosie.  Tlie  finest 
poem  in  this  form  is  the  Ismons  D*  CmUmptm 
j/r///r//  (if  Bemardof  llcdaix.  A  ^miliar  exaoD^ 
is  the  couplet : 

Dwnion  laDgiutet,  monachcu  tone  t*»e  roXAtt, 
oU  eoBvmliril,  msssit  at  ante>b<l. 

Another  is  the  famous  epitaph  of  Bede  in  the 

Galilee  Chapel  of  Durham  Cathedral  : 

HSe  sunt  in  fetiA  Uadc  veneiabiUs  om. 

Traces  of  this  kind  of  rersiRcation  ap|ii>ar  here 

and  there  in  the  Roman  poet-'*.  o-]iccijiil\  in  f  )\id. 
in  Home  of  whose  Epistles,  indee^i,  they  are  as 
cuminon  on  an  average  jim  onCC  iD  OVCiy  eight  liBCat 
An  example  from  Uvid  is 

Qnot  eedun  AObi;  tot  hsbet  tea  BoRB  pwOk 
ramdcii  giv«»fl  some  curious  -"[HH-imens  from 
Walter  de  Slapes,  Michael,  the  Comi^b  poet,  and 
Dan  Elingliam,  a  monk  of  Linton.  The  storj*  of 
the  Jew  who,  having  fallen  into  'a  iclnsc-^t  on 
Saturday,  wonid  not  lie  helped  ont,  hec«tts«  it  wss 
his  Sabliath,  while  the  Chnstian,  Mho  offered  him 
a«.Histance,  refused  to  do  so  nej:t  day,  because  it 
wart  his,  runs  thus  in  Leonine  verse : 

Ti  ii'lf  m«nii«,  .'viir..!w<>n,  rco  tc  ()<•  i«t<»rror*"  InllaM; 
8aMwitn  iiiwtra     i",  lii'  st< h-'T-  sMtvpnr  vlo 
itebbau  ouatrs  floMini,  fialuuitMi,  ocktesbis  fbUmk 
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We  find  tb«  MUM  metrical  device  emplograd  In 

mnny  Kn;,'Iwh  poemii,  as  in  Shelley's  Cloud. 

Leoutliis  of  Byiantlum,  amonk  whowioti* 

agaioBl  various  lierwit-s  in  llio  Ulh  coiituiy.  There 
is  a  tuono}^H|)h  on  hiia  ( in  (jrerman )  by  Loofs  ( 1887 ). 

Leopard  ( Fcli»  parti lu),  one  of  the  larger 
Feliil.i/  (i|  \  .  I,  now  K'  nerallv  dupposed  to  Ite 
identiral  wiili  tiu!  |nuitli<'r.  (Jreat  confosiun  htm 
prevaili'ii  in  the  nonioni  lnturL'  :  ilie  panther  and 
parclaJia  of  the  ancients  are  nut  certainly  known ; 
the  jngtiar  was  eiToiMoaftly  described  as  the  panther 
by  BtUfua ;  Uie  paina  in  often  called  pMi(ber  in 
America;  the  leopard  is  known  by  the  name  of 


tij^r  in  Africa;  and,  as  Sir  J.  K.  Tinnriit  t^IU  us, 
it  is  by  mistaae  often  called  cheetah  in  Ceylon. 
The  leopard  is  at  home  in  Africa,  from  Al;i:(^ria  to 
Cajie  Colony  ;  it  b  als4i  Timnd  in  Asia,  fmtn  m 
tine  thronjjh  centriil  Axia  to  Miuuhiiria.  Ww 
ili^«iiii;_'iii.»|iin^  the  leo|>arii  liy  lion-exiHlvnt 
atlributeH  from  \.\w  pantht>r,  gavv  it  the  name  on 
tbe  snppoeition  that  it  waa  a  hybrid  between  the 
lioa  (mo)  and  (be  p«rd  or  panttier  {pardiu) %  aa  the 
giimm  or  camdo|Mrd  wee  tbongf  it  to  be  a  hybrid 


of  the  ramel  and  the  pard. 

8nppo!«in«  the  leopard  and  panther  t«  be  ono 
•peciei*.  wp  may  <le»*orilH!  it  as  charat't<?riiwil  by  a 
peciiliivr  gracefulneKs,  «len<|prnt'SH  and  lb»xil»iiity 
of  fonn.  with  a  very  lonj;  tail,  anii  s|M)ttcd  fur,  tlie 
■pot*  heinK  arranged  iu  nunieroai  mwR  alon^;  the 
mtak  m4  each  spot  cnmiKiaedof  five  or  six  small 
apote  arransed  in  a  circle  or  roeette.  The  goueral 
eolonr  is  yel1owi<ih :  the  lower  parts  lighter ;  the 
MiKitH  darker  tliin  (In-  pMn-ml  colour  of  tho  fur. 
A  bla^-k  variety  h  known  which  in  not  a  distinct 
ii|»erii>H.  The  leopani  in  extivinely  nj^'ile,  and 
po«teH!«es  the  power  of  leaping;  and  also  that  of 
eHmliin;;  treeM  in  |;reut  perfection.  It  haunta 
wooded  places,  and  is  aeldora  to  be  foond  in  open 
repoB"  of  long  gnuw,  Uke  the  ti;;cr.  Deer  and 
antelope*  are  lts^  liabitual  prey  ;  but  it  i<  ef|uallv 
reAiiv  To  f.MHl  un  poultry.  «ir  whatever  animafH 

iii;iv  fouti'l  m  tii'-  \  ii'inily  of  a  farm  or  villii^'e. 
The  niio  ami  !»ir»MiL'tli  of  the  h'opanl  render  it  ft« 
dangerous  t4»  man  as  any  of  the  Felidm  ;  hut  it 
geommlly  aeeuia  to  dread  and  flee  from  man,  nnlesa 
•■Miled.   It  is  rery  capable  of  domeatieation. 

LcopardI,  Ciacomo,  the  mn»t  ili.stingul»he«l 

Stet  of  nxxlem  Italy,  wiin  l»om  at  Keeanati,  in  the 
'arch  of  Ancona,  29th  June  1798.  Itoth  hiw  parents 
were  noble;  but  both  were  poor.  The  rondiiiona 
of  Leopardi'H  early  life  were  certainlv  unr<mgenlal, 
though  hijt  inherited  temper  dtspoMM  him  to  exag* 

ferate  even  thing  dlstastefnt  to  his  own  inntinctii. 
lilt  father  hail  tlie  prwlilectioiis  of  a  scholur ;  t>iit 
in  religion  and  |M>litic»  he  wa>4  a  H-aciionaiy, 
and  in  the  management  nf  his  family  un'^ym- 
pnibeUo  and  arUtiaiy.    From  the  lirst  there 


waa  no  real  l>ond  of  sympathy  between  father 
and  eon,  and  tlie  mother,  tliougb  kindly  and 
coneeiennoos  in  the  discharm  of  her  dntiea,  doea 

not  stMMn  to  have  tom  licd  Tier  son's  heart.  All 
throu^^h  hia  boyli()(Hl  Leinuinli  w  ;i«  an  umnivoruus 
rcatiei  :  and  hiw  faculty  ot  ac.iui^iiion  can  l>e  com- 
paretl  only  to  that  of  the  younger  Scaliger.  By  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  liad  reutl  through  aU  the  Lntill 
and  Greek  classics,  and  could  «rrile  with  MNMIMJ 
French.  Spanish,  English,  and  Hebrew.  That  be 
also  read  with  insight  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
at  sixteen  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Plotinos,  of 
Wliii  li  Saiiit<>  Heuve  could  i^uy  tlnit  '  one  who  had 
atudunl  riotinus  all  hin  life  could  6nd  something 
tiseful  iu  this  work  of  a  boy.' 

Leopardi  was  unhappy  at  home;  and,  conscious 
of  his  own  extraordinary'  ffifta,  he  eagerly  desired 
to  visit  Rome,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the  ideal 
world  of  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters.  From 
conscientious  tliou^di  petty  scruples,  bis  father  long 
opiiosetl  this  v  isli  ;  hut  at  lenj,'th.  in  tlie  htrati^ely 
niixtakeii  hojw  llmt  (iiaconio  mi^ht  at  Uoiiu'  In-  led 
to  enter  the  church  (for  which  he  had  been  origin- 
ally inteniied),  be  gave  Ub  permission  ( 1822).  A 
year's  residence  in  Koowwnmght  in  JUeoiiatdiadii- 
illnsion,  which  gave  the  final  bent  to  bbrnndamen* 
tal  views  of  life.  It  was  the  time,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
Iwreil.  when  Italy  was  demoralised  by  the  French 
domination  ;  and  in  Home  itself  the  tone  even  of 
the  lie*it  society  wa."  despicable.  An  acquaintance 
with  Niebnhr  and  Bunsen.  both  of  whom  spoke  of 
him  as  a  prodigy,  was  almost  the  sole  redeem' 
ing  expmlence  in  the  capital  of  Italy.  It  waa 
with  feelings  of  relief,  therefore,  that  in  1823  be 
returned  to  Reconati.  For  the  next  ten  years, 
jiartly  of  choice,  btit  also  largely  of  necessity,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  Prom  his  earliest 
days  he  had  l>een  of  feeble  and  sickly  con.Htitiition, 
and  as  he  grew  older  his  ill  health  Itccame  more 
freijuent  and  overmastering  As  a  confirmed  fal- 
valid,  be  lived  saceeeiively  in  lk)l<]|aia.  Floieiioa^ 
Milan,  and  Pisa,  and  finally  quitted  Reeanati  ta 
IM,"?©.  In  IS,33  he  accomnanie*!  his  devotcfl  friend 
Hunieri  to  hi«  house  in  Is'aples,  and  there  in  con- 
Htaiii  bo<lily  anguish  and  hojHdefis  des]K)nd>'ney  ho 
lived  till  1S.S7.  He  died  on  the  14tli  of  June  in 
that  year. 

Leopardi  claims  reoQmition  at  once  as  a  scholar, 
a  poet,  and  a  thinker,  nad  bis  health  permitted, 
and  had  he  so  chosen  to  devote  his  poweni,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  would  have  taken  his 

rliice  in  tlu'  front  tank  i>f  tlir  ^tnili-rit-^  of  anti<juity. 
mmedialely  miI'm  ijin  iii  to  his  death  the  original 

ftHsluctions  of  1.4'0]>anli  were  dasseil  with  the 
lighest  creative  eiiorts  the  world  has  seen.  Uis 
Vj>i  ri  ttc  Morali,  consisting  mainly  of  iliidoguea  in 
which  he  espouida  his  peculiar  phiioaupby,  ware 
eomparod  for  originality  and  power  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Pascal,  the  wrifet  whom  he  at  len>t  itiost 
elostdy  res4'mMes  in  tone  oi  mind  as  v  cll  a»  in 
physical  con-i  ii ntion.  Af»  a  poet  it  \v  a.-.serto<l 
that  Dunte  alone  of  all  the  Italians  was  his  eoual 
in  expressivan—l  of  character  and  ^'enius.  Of  late 
years,  however,  a  more  eober  estimate  has  been 
formed  of  Leopardi'e  daime  both  as  a  poet  and 
thinker.  It  is  now  gi<nerally  n'co^-nised  that  hia 
namiw  range  nf  syni|>athy  and  the  esseniially 
fi'i  Kle  spring  of  his  nature  deltarred  him  from  the 
hight'st  creative  effort.  The  j>essiniism  of  which 
he  is  the  rei-itgnisetl  ex]ionent  in  |Kictry,  ami  which 
is  equally  the  burden  of  bis  prot<e.  was  unquestion- 
ahlj  the  gennine  exnressioo  of  Leopani  i's  deepest 
natare  as  well  as  of  bis  reasoned  conviction.  The 
note  of  peosimism  has  often  been  sonnded  bv  other 
piK't-^  U-^idc-i  l.i'.iputdi  ;  liut  it  ifniaiii'il  ('■t  him 
to  extract  it.-,  full  jHM-tic  contcvt  iioni  a  pliihwophyj 
the  first  ami  last  Mord  of  whi<  li  is  tli<'  °  void  aM 

uuthiugQocMi '  of  ail  human  life  and  eilurU 
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Hie  works  of  Leoraidi  wore  edit(^^<I  in  1K4.'S  at  Florence 
by  Itaiiieri  in  wx  volniuet.  The  iiio.->t  noteworthy  of  his 
wntmj,'s  are,  in  poetry,  his  Canle  and  Camoni,  and  • 
pieou  cntiik-d  'Continuation  of  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mict'  :'  and,  m  piom',  tfif  Dt&logut^  and  l  -  <  lii,-i<d 
under  tlie  title  O/xittte  Mttrali.  Hia  Ks«a}(i  .imi 
loiTUes  were  tranjiLat4>d  into  English  by  Charles  Edwanli-s 
in  lfW2,  hi»  roetnB  by  FredLrick  Townsend  in  18S.S.  8te 
Gladstone's  <;i',tnifiij',  vol.  ii.  ;  Kainte-Beuve,  J'urtr^nU 
CoiUemporaitu,  torn.  iiL  ;  and  AntooA-Iraveni,  HCuUJ  *u 
Okmmo  Leopardi  ( Naples.  1888 ). 

EjBQpId  Im  king  of  tbe  BelgiaiiB,  son  of  Francis, 
'Dnk»m9ax9'Vohttrg,  and  uncle  of  Qaeen  Victoria, 

wan  bom  at  f'obur-,'  on  llith  Decoiiilicr  1790.  After 
receivinj,'  an  excellent  literary  and  scientific  edu- 
cation, lie  liecaine  a  ^'oni'ral  in  tlie  Uus.^ian  army, 
and  was  pre;«ent  at  the  l>iiltlfs  of  Liitzeu,  liautzen, 
•odLe^ttig.  Whiint  on  a  vImi  to  England  after 
the  peue  of  1815  hu  won  tbe  aObetioiM  of  tlte 
Princess  Cliarlotto  (q.v.),  the  lietiws  of  the  tltrene, 
married  her,  and  was  naturalised  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1816.  The  prince^H  dicMl'  in  1817:  and 
Ijeopold  twelve  years  lat<er  married  niorpinatically 
Caroline  Bauer  (q.v.).  He  received  in  February 
1830  the  ulier  uf  the  cruwn  of  Cireece,  accepted  it 
under  cundiiioiiM,  but  abdicated  in  May.  In  Jnne 
18S1  lie  wiui  elected  king  of  the  Belgians,  and 
erowaed  at  Brussels  2lHt  July.  .Xh  a  niunarck  be 
oondueted  himself  with  ^Meai  |>ruilence,  firiimem, 
and  mcxieration.  with  conntant  reoard  to  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  tlio  Belgian  consititution.  He  died  iUth 
IKx-enilH-r  LSIi.'),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  aOD, 
Leopold  II.  See  Belgium,  Congo. 

Leopold*  Pbimok  See  Albakt. 

Lepage*  See  BastibsI'Lspaob. 

IiMMUllO  (A&c.  NaupaetuM),  now  called  by 
the  Ureeks  Epakto,  a  small  town  of  Greece, 

and  the  seat  of  a  bi.slioji,  is  ■-ituateil  on  the 
north  Hide  of  the  entrance  to  tlie  (iiilf  of  Corinth. 
I)iirino  tlie  l'eloj|M)iine!*ian  war  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  naval  Blationn  of  the  AtheiiianH.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  mven  by  the  Byzantine  eiuperor 
to  the  Venetians,  wlio  fortified  it  ao  atrongly  that 
in  1477  it  stood  a  Hie;,'e  uf  four  months  hy  30.000 
Torkf),  and  in  U!)*.)  was  only  taken  by  Bajazot  11. 
at  ttie  iiead  of  l.Vl.tXX)  men.  Near  Lepanto  t<M)k 
place  tlie  ci  lebratiNl  n.^val  battle  lietween  tlie  Tim  k.>i 
on  the  one  Hide  and  the  Papal  galleyH,  and  those 
of  tbe  Venetians  and  tbe  Sttaniards,  on  the  other, 
on  7tb  October  1571,  in  which  the  Christians, 
comnaoded  by  Don  John  of  Austria  ( q.  t.  ),  aeUeved 
n  dedaive  victory.  Of  the  Turks  30,000  fell  or 
were  taken  prisoners,  whilst  190  Turkish  vessels 
were  captures,  and  r2, 000  Christian  slaves  liberate«l ; 
the  Chri-^tiaiiM  lost  H()00  men  and  15  galleys.  In 
thiK  imttie  Cervantea  loet  an  anu.  Ttie  town 

became  tireek  in  1829. 
L*Ep<^e.   See  EpfiB. 

Lepidodcndron,  a  genus  of  fossil  plante 
which  occurs  in  Carlioniferons  and  Upper  Devonian 
ftrata.  Several  s[K>cie8  are  reeocnised,  most  of 
wbieh  attained  a  lame  sixe— 40  or  00  feet  long  and 
wore  than  4  feet  in  oiameter.  Thejr  were  tree-like 
lycnpoils  tlieir  living'  re[iH'sentAtivp«  l>eing  the 
low  growin;;  c!iil)-mo-vscs  of  our  monntAins.  The 
.stem  taiiereil  upwards  and  hranehed  clichotomously, 
and  was  either  coveretl  with  linear  one  nerved 
leaves,  or  where  these  hod  fallen  was  marked  witii 
more  or  less  prominent  ovate  or  loienge-sbaped 
lenfsean,  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner.  The  fmita, 
which  were  either  tenninal  or  lateral,  were  elon- 
j^ated,  cylinilrical  Ixxlies,  composeil  of  a  conical  axi.<<, 
around  which  a  ;,'re,if  (|iiantity  of  wmh's  were  com- 
pactly imbricated.  The  futwils  descrilM'd  under  the 
name  Knnrriit  are  now  known  to  be  the  decorticat««<l 
atema  of  Lepidodendroa.  So  again  the  fruiting 
bmnehee  were  formerly  iadnded  under  the  genua 


Halonia,  while  tlie  cones  were  named  Lepidi>stnd>u.'*. 
Some  uf  the  roou  (Utigmaria)  met  with  in  the 
uuderclays  uf  the  coal-oMaaniea  also  appear  to 
belong  to  Lcpidudendrun, 

Lepidop'tera  (Or.,  'scaly-winged '),  an  otder 
of  In^ectt*  (({.v.).  See  also  BUTTBUrLV,  CATBB' 
I'lLLAH,  Moths. 

Lepidosiren  ( Gr.  <  scaly  siren L.  paradoxa  \ 
one  of  the  niud-tishes  or  Dipnoi,  a  native  of  Brani, 
Paraguay,  ("vrc.,  but  rather  rare.  It  measures  about 
4  feet  in  length,  and  is  probably  earnivoroos.  Its 
general  characteristics,  along  with  thotie  of  tbe  two 
other  genera,  feiatixlus  (q.v.)  and  ProtopteraSi 
will  be  found  tlescribed  under  MUD-FISUES. 

Lepidottem.  See  Bomr  Pikk. 

Lepi'dUH,  an  illustrious  Knman  faitiily  of  the 
ancient  J£mUian  nens.  Marci  .s  .Emimuj*  Lepi- 
DUS,  when  war  broke  out  (49  B.C.)  In?!  ween  Cmttt 
and  Ponipey,  declared  for  Caesar.  DarinjK  bin  own 
absence  in  Spain,  Caesar  made  Lepidas  dictator  of 
Rome  and  his  colleague  in  the  cuusulate  (46  B.C). 
He  afterwards  supported  Antony,  and  l>ecanie  one 
of  the  triumvirate  with  Octavianus  and  Antony; 
but  his  weakncHs  of  character  maile  iiim  inferior  to 
the  other  two,  who  awtignetl  him  Africa  as  his  pro- 
vince B.C.).  Ultimately  bis  legionn  deserte<i 
to  Octavian,  who  allowed  liim  to  retain  his  wealth 
and  the  dignity  of  pontiles  maximna.  He  died 
13  ac. 

Le  Play*  Fr^d^rIC  (1806->82),  engineer  and 
ecooomut,  was  professor  in  tbe  School  of  Mines  at 
Paris,  and  a  amator.   He  was  a  commissioner  at 

several  exhibitions,  and  WTOte  J.es  Ourrirrt  Em^ 
pteiiH  (Is.'i.T),  La  Rtfonm  Soeiale  {WA;  7th  ed. 

1887)  ,  L'Orqanimtion  (in  Traivtil  (1H70  ;  5th  e.1. 

1888)  ,  on  tlie  family,  on  the  English  constitn- 
tion,  Im  CuntHhUiim  menfitth  A  FMuHtamUi 

(1881).  &c. 

Leprosy.  The  terminology  of  this  disease  is 
soineuliat  <-iiiifu-.cil  ;  it  was  called  liy  tiie  ancientit 
elcftlmntidsis  and  li/iin,  but  the  latter  term  at  lea>>t 
was  alno  uHcd  of  other  forin»«  of  disease  (of  jisuriasis, 
for  example).  In  modern  times,- too,  both  these 
nanieti  have  been  applied  to  other  diM-'aM^v  as 
well ;  Eltphaniiam  Ambum  (q.v.)isdiataiGtfnin 
leprosy,  whidi  is  distinguished  an  JflyifcawfiiMM 
Unrcorum,  or  Le/tra  Arabtim,  It  io  aleo  aoino> 

times  called  Lemitinsis. 

llt.stury  ami  iJistrthiitton.  —  It  is  highly  pndiable 
that  what  is  now  known  )e)>rixsy  u  iim  one  of  the 
diseattea,  though  certainly  not  the  only  one,  spoken 
of  by  that  name  in  tiie  English  Bible ;  Levitiena 
xiU.  deals  apecially  wMi  tlie  rulee  for  die  detee- 
tion  and  isolation  of  casee  of  leprooy.  It  is  not 
mentioned  there  prior  to  thesojonm  of  the  l8iaelit»'s 
in  Eo^ypL  It  ii*  worthy  of  note  that  it  waf»  ret^arded 
by  the  earlier  Greek  and  Koman  writers  as  an 
figv'ptian  disease.  But  it  cert-ainly  e\isi.'<l  in  India 
anA  China  at  very  early  |ierio4ls.  Kepinling  iU 
first  appearance  in  Europe  nothing  is  known.  It 
has  beui  sunpoeed  that  it  was  brought  from  tbe 
East  by  the  Crusaders  ;  Init  there  is  evidence  that 
it  WHS  prevalent  long  Ix-fore  the  lii-xt  crusade. 
Durinj^  tlie  middle  a^es  it  wa.s  extremely  common  ; 
hi/ar  lioiiM's.  dcilicat"-!]  to  St  Lazarus  ( from  whom 
Icpcis  were  callol  also  lazars),  exii^tetl  thioughonl 
I''uro|>e,  including  the  Briti.sh  Islands,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lenen,  though  in  all  likelihood  not  for  then 
exelnsiveiy.  Effbrte  were  made  to  secure  stringent 
isolation.  The  old  Jewish  leper  with  hi-*  rent 
gHriiierit>-  ami  melancholy  cry,  *  Unclean  '  uii<  lean  I' 
was  rcjipiHliici-d  in  the  nie<lieval  h-jM-r,  witli  u  ;,'ray 
gown  an<l  a  clapper  to  announce  his  a]>pro.'u-h. 
Since  about  the  I4th  century  lepmsy  has  l>een 
steadily  declining  in  Europe.  From  Shetland, 
where  (aa  abo  in  Cornwall)  it  lingared  Umi^  a 
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leper,  of  a  leprona  stock,  wu  Miit  to  EtIinbiirL'h 
Infirmary  in  1788t  and  »  few  cases  oeeumd  in  tue 
beipniuiig  of  the  19(h  century.  Libeitnn»  near 
Edinliurgli,  is  believeil  to  take  Ui  name  from  the 

leper-huuse  efltabliHlied  there. 

At  tlic  preHcnl  day  tlie  only  p  u  i  <if  Kunnie  wheie 
it  i»  couiinon  i«  Norway  ;  Imt  it  al.so  (m  i  uis  in  Ice- 
lailfl,  on  the  RtisHian  cuastB  uf  the  Baltic  and  Gulf 
•f  Finlanil,  in  nnuth  Uiiwia,  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  many  of  the  Meuiter- 
nUMMi  klamUi  £veiy wliere  in  Europe,  however,  it 
ii  found  only  {n  limited  duitrieta.  In  Africa  it 
in  met  with  almost  all  round  the  coast  and  in  the 
adjacent  i^iamls.  In  Aniii  it  occurs  in  all  the 
couiilrii--  .unl  iiHKt  of  tlie  islutnl.t  on  tlio  sunili, 
from  Arabia  and  I'erttia  l<i  (.'hina  and  Japan.  In 
America  it  occura  in  New  Hrunnwick,  in  Central 
America,  tb«  Went  Indieii,  and  the  northern  and 
•astern  parti  of  Soath  America.  In  the  United 
Stateji  and  in  Australia  casefi  have  occurred,  hut 
almost  all  amonj;  the  Chinese  inniii^'rantH  ;  in  New 
Zealand  it  i^  nnu  li  rnuie  coimmiihi  luii  ui^  the  natives. 
In  the  Sandwich  litland-s  it  Keein.H  to  iiave  tirst  ap- 
peared aUmt  1850,  but  has  spread  with  alarming 
rapidity :  it  in  almi  met  with  in  some  others  of  the 
Pacific  inlandH  ( for  the  le|>er  island  of  Molokai  and 
ita  inatitution,  see  Hawaii).  The  seclusion  of 
lepers  is  in  most  places  carefnlly  aimed  at.  Larger 
or  smalli  r  lejiei  hospital-  ait^  found  in  all  countries 
where  le^icrs  ;ire  ninnenni's ;  niitahle  tmes  lieing  at 
B^T^jeii,  FracJidie  (in  N'  w  Hrnnswick  ;  a<lniiniH- 
teitfil  by  devoted  reliicious  sisters),  liobben  Island 
( near  Cape  Town)  i  turn  an  npwwda  of  •  dom 
ui  India. 

Onum  and  Mode  of  Sp9wutiitff.—Th9  above  Uat  of 

Incalitien  is  enough  to  show  that  the  i)iHi>;we  is  BOt 
dependent  n|)on  climate.  There  has  l>een  a  geneml 
belief  fronj  time  immemorial  in  countries  where  it 
occurs  that  it  contagious  ;  but,  th<mgh  immerous 
easen  are  met  with  of  pernons  temporarily  residing 
in  districts  where  the  oieease  is  prevalent 'who  have 
become  affected  by  It,  instances  are  extremely  rare 
in  which  they  have  communicated  the  disease  to 
others  in  countries  wliero  it  is  not  endemie;  and  if  it 
i-  <  «.ritii..'iiiii-.  it  muMt  1k}  un<Ier  very  rare  and  excep- 
titinal  coiiilit ii«n.H.  Alnnxt  all  qualiti(>d  olt^Mvcn*, 
however,  l»elieve  that  tlie  dineaH*',  or  a  couMtitiilional 
tendency  to  it,  is  Htrongly  hereditary.  Evidence 
has  veoently  beenailduceii  which  neems  to  show  that 
it  May  be  emamonicated  by  vaccination  from  a 
leprons  child,  tnaanitary  conditions,  filthy  habits, 
and  unwholroome  food  are  generally  l»'Iievf<l  to 
favour  ita  occurrence;  tliougli  perxoiiH  in  comfort- 
able ciri'iiiiiHtaiircH  Hif  by  nu  inranM  f\<Mnpt.  Some 
antboiiiieN,  among  wiiom  .Mr  .lonallian  lhitchinM>u 
is  iiroininent.  think  that  'in  iMiiue  way  iitih-food, 
ana  especially  when  either  salted  or  decoaiuosed,'  is 
the  main  cause  of  its  origin.  In  1874  Hansen  of 
Bergen  found  a  bacillus,  extremely  like  the  bacillus 
of  tubercle,  afterwanls  di»«covereu,  in  the  atTected 
tiHAueM  :  atiil  hi-'  olMcrvationH  have  been  oonfirnKHl 
bv  many  other  oliscrvurs,  so  that  there  Is  no  doubt 
tUt  this  otguiism  is  a  eoustaat  fsatiuo  of  the 
disease. 

Sffmftama  and  Course.— Jht  dkoaso  Is  nsnally 
vary  alow  and  iuiddious  in  its  appearance  and  pro- 
gress. The  earliest  nym|>toma  are  debility,  dejirm- 
sion,  loM  of  Riip'tite,  ami  general  constitutional 
dtHturbanc<>.  T«o  funnK  of  the  disease  are  rerog- 
ni>»e<|,  tiiftrmi/iir  nw\  nini  s(/ii  t ir  lej)rotty.  acconling 
to  the  tiisiues  lirnt  and  cliii  lly  involved.  In  the 
tubercular  form  the  carliexi  i<  r  oLniisabla  oimnge 
oonsiBts  in  tlm  appearanoe  of  reddish-brown  spots 
OB  the  skin,  nsnsllv  of  the  limbs,  tender  to  the 
loach,  and  somewhat  swollen.  They  may  diti- 
appear.  leaving  the  wkin  only  f^Iightly  thickened  ; 
bat  re|>eat««<l  attacks  o<  <  Mr  aii'l  .iHfi  l  wI.Iit  arcus ; 
allinialely  the  skin  of  tlie  face  becomes  thicken«xi,  1 


• 

pudnrad,  and  nodulated,  giving  a  '  peculiar,  heavy, 
morose  expression ; '  the  hands  and  feet  beooiue 
similarly  atiected ;  some  of  the  nodulated  spots  fonii 
into  deep  intractable  ulcers ;  owing  to  changes  in 
the  cornea  the  sight  in  dimmed  or  lo»t ;  the  mucous 
membninc  uf  tli-'  inoiilli  ami  tliruat  l»ecome.s  thick- 
enetl,  and  liie  voice  reduced  to  a  hoarse  whisper. 
In  llie  aii.i '^tlletic  form  certain  of  the  nerves  are 
ehietly  atl'ectod,  and  before  any  visible  chanfjes 
occur  sensation  is  lost  in  the  areas  of  skin  supplied 
by  them.  Mutilation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  often 
occurs,  the  bones  being  destroyed,  or  the  whdo 
part*  drfjiipini;  oH",  often  without  pain.  This  form 
IS  generally  slower  in  it."  prt)gres.s  than  the  tulier- 
cular  forn),  hut  fretjnently  lemls  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter.  In  whatever  way  the  disease 
liegins,  the  constitution  is  slowly  enfeebled,  and 
the  nulferer  foils  a  ready  victim  to  some  intercorrsnt 
malady ;  for  leprosy  in  seldom  itself  the  direct  canse 
of  death. 

Treat fnent.—T\w  di-HCiu^e  may  under  favourable 
condilionn  remain  tjnieK-eiit  f  n  \<'i\>^  periods,  la 
the  Tracadic  la/aretto  there  iia\e  Ixi  ti  patients 
who  have  sull'ere<l  from  leprosy  for  tifty  years. 
Cases  have  oven  been  reported  of  complete  iiMrovery. 
Improvoment  ha>«  sometimes  foUowed  the  use  of 
Gurjun  (q.v.)  and  Chaulmmigra  oils,  iiut  in  the 
voHt  majority  of  cases  no  treatment  has  juoved  of 
any  use  in  arresting  the  pro|;re.sK  o!  the  disease. 

See  a  innnogmph  on  True  I^i'proity  by  IJvt>in){  (1873); 
and  the  wurkH  on  .Skin  Dist-afces  by  AVilson,  Hutchinson, 
and  others.  For  mctlif vol  Ifprosy,  see  .sir  J.  Y.  Siuijiaun 
in  Ktlin.  Mfd.  and  Sni-ij.  Jour.  (1K4»>  47);  for  leprony 
in  India  (where  in  It^HS  there  were  i;i5,Ul»0  IcnerH,  or, 
aooording  to  other  cstiniates,  2fiU.00O),  see  Vandyke 
Gsrtet's  work  <1»73):  for  lepioqr  ««  Bebbsn  Island, 

BBS  JftMteNNrS  JfeffOSlM  fto 

IiCpslllH,  Kaiu.  I'irii.vRD,  Egyptolo^rist,  was 
bom  at  Naiimburg,  '2M  m-cemWr  ISIO.  11  is  lather, 
Karl  Peter  I.«psias(  1775- !)<>.'{),  a  magistrate  there, 
was  himself  a  zealous  antiquary,  and  published 
learned  treati^eii  on  the  local  antiquities.  Tho 
younger  Leitsius  studie<i  at  Leipxig,  Gbttingen, 
Berlin,  and  Paris.  His  first  work  was  Ih'e  Palao^ 
ifnijihie  (iLs  Miff'!  i/tr  Siir(ir/i/i/r.\r/ni))if  (ls;:t  l,  fur 
vviiu  h  ho  olil.iiiK'ij  the  \  (>lii>'y  prize  of  the  1  lench 
Institute.  Till-  was  iiilloucl  l.y  works  on  the  most 
ancient  alphaU'ts  and  other  kmdied  Mubjects.  In 
1936  he  associated  himself  intinmtely  with  Uunsen 
at  Some,  and  ea^rly  proseentsil  his  lavoarito 
studies  there.  Between  18S4  and  1tM9  he  pnblished 

bin  I.rttrr  i)  .V.  Hoxftliiii  siir  I'AI fittahrt  fiifntgly- 
fi/iii/iti-,  and,  in  the  Tnnisnrt iini.t  of  the  .Aichieologi- 
cal  liistitiiti'.  a  nuinlMT  uf  ili<--<-i  tations  on  the  monn- 
menti«  of  Kgyi'tian  art  and  lie  ir  L'«  iii  ral  aix'hitee- 
tural  style,  ile  also  applied  hiiii-<  lf  to  the  stuily 
of  the  ancient  Ktrttscan  and  ( Kcan  languagen,  Uie 
remains  of  which  he  publishe<l  in  Iuh  Inscrnttioma 
I  'mbrirtr  ei  Oscn-  ( 1841 )  and  other  works.  In  1849 
he  was  placeil  at  the  head  of  an  antir|uarian  expe<H- 
tion  xfin  to  Kgyjtt  by  the  king  of  I'iM-sia.  ami  on 
hi-H  return  three  years  lat«r  was  a|>i«'iiii<  tl  oniinary 
prr>fe!<sor  in  Berlin.  His  UrukiunUr  Ar<f>//>(fn 
uml  Atthitifmn  (12  vols,  folio,  with  963  plates, 
lK4n  GO)  was  published  at  the  expense  of  tlte  king 
of  Prussia,  and  remains  a  mastendooa  of  patient 
genius  and  erudition.  Hb  Ckrmmogie  Htr  Aegyp- 
trr  ami  r<l«r  i/m  crutni  A>ii>f}>(-  d'  ttrrkirns  laid 
the  fonmlatiun  f<ir  a  scieiitilic  treatment  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  Kgvptian  hif«t<)ry.  To  th.-  study 
of  Kgvptian  orchn-ofogy  he  joine«l  the  invi-xti^ation 
of  the  languages,  hist4>n'.  and  monuments  of  the 
regions  farther  op  the  N'il  v  Other  worlts  are  his 
letters  from  Egypt,  Eti.iopi.t.  and  Sinai  (1888);  a 
comnjunication  on  the  K^yiitian  monuments ( IS.'iSlj 
th»"  work  in  which  he  expounds  the  Stittuinrrl 
.IZ/i/Kr/^r/,  a  modihtnl  Itonrtn  alph.i'o  t  f^r  lii;lii>rto 
unwritten  languages,  now  us«<l  iu  many  cases 
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(1856;  in  its  second  ediUon,  publuhed  in  English  in 
186S,  adapted  to  120  laugnage»);  a  work  on  the 
Egyptian  ell  and  other  meaMiires  ;  the  Konigsbuch, 
a  li»t  of  kings  (1858);  the  TodUnbueh  (1807),  the 
Ef^j'ptian  Book  of  the  I>e«d  ( q.  v. ).  He  wrote  also  on 
C.'hinese,  Arabic,  an  l  Asfiyrianjiliilolocj' ;  wa>  i  ilirnr 
of  the  Herliti  Zfits'-hrifi  of  Ejjfj •ptol<)g>",  iiuiiil>t'r 
of  llie  Uiiyal  Acaiifiii V.  director  of  thf  E^'vptiaii 
section  of  the  Koyal  ^ilIHeunl,  and  chicf-lihruriaii 
of  the  lioyal  Libnuy  at  Berlin.  He  wa«  a  creator 
of  Kisyptologv  M  a  scieatifie  etody,  uid  a  devoted 
and  einete-iniiided  lehotar  of  the  hcMt  tvpe.  He 
died  Kith  July  18H4.  Kl 

ein   Lebciuthiltl  { 1885 ;   Eng.   ti  aiiti.    New  York, 
18H7). 

LeptONpermaait  asenuA  of  trees  ud  ahrulM, 
natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  SbC^  til  the 
natural  order  Myrtaceie,  Hub-order  Leptoeperme.'e. 

They  are  ever^'reen,  with  loaves  somewhat  reseni- 
hliii;;  thox!  of  iiiyrtK'!^.  Some  liear  tlie  tiatiu'  of 
Tea-tree,  ii«  /..  leniijerum.  I..  Ihk rutiiDi,  I..  JlrTuomiiii, 
and  L.  <iraridiJlortim.  W'luu.se  the  leaves  have 
been  used  as  a  substitute  fur  tea.  L.  Koparimn 
is  Mmetimee  called  the  New  Zealand  Tea-pluut, 
■ometimes  the  Broom4ret  or  Domeood-tm.  It  is 
eoinnion  both  in  New  Zealand  and  Anetndfa. 

Kin*'idlU  a  tow  II  of  Spain,  cajiital  of  the  province 
of  Lerida  ( urea,  47ti2  wi.  in.  ;  pop.  2Si"»,417  in  18S7, 
having  decreased  from  314,530  iu  IhUX)),  on  a  trihu 
tary  of  the  Ebro,  114  miles  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of 
Bareelona.  The  second  city  of  Catalonia,  Lerida 
has  a  castle  and  two  cathedrul  churches,  one  an 
ancient  Byzantino-MoortHh  eilific-e,  now  used  as  a 
barracks,  the  otli(>r  a  modern  (ira-co-ltoman  build- 
ing. It  carries  on  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottcma,  leather,  ]ia]>er,  and  glass.  Pop.  (1^77) 
20.360;  (1884)  17,672.  Near  Lerida,  the  Celti- 
berian  Jlerda.  Scipio  Africanus  defeated  Hanno 
(216  &a}  and  (^usar,  tiia  lieatenanti  of  Poiupey 
(49  B.C.y.  The  Goths  made  it  a  bishop's  see  and 
bdd  here  a  council  of  the  clmrcii  in  the  6tli 
century.  In  1300  a  university  wa.**  foiuKhni  Ik  re;  it 
is  i'\-,iin  t.     The  town  liiis  iM'eii  se\ci,il  times 

beuiegeti,  on  tlie  la-<t  o<  <Musiou  by  the  French  iu  l8iU. 

L^rinil«  a  small  ^rroup  of  F^eh  Islands  in  the 

Me^iiterranean,  2J  miles  SE.  of  Cannes.  On  S.iint.'- 
Marj;uerite  ( tlie  ancient  Lrrona  ),  4  inii****  in  eireum- 
ferenre,  staiitis  a  fortress  in  wliich  the  Man  witii 
the  Iron  Ma-ik  and  Marshal  Bazoine  were  at  diiier- 
ent  times  confined,  and  from  which  Bazaiiie  escaped 
in  1874.  On  Saint-Honorat  (anciently  Xen'aa),  2 
miles  in  eironit,  are  the  rains  of  the  onoe  famons 
monastic  school.  Vincent  Lerineni>(i.<<,  a  monk  here 
(died  4jO),  was  the  aiitlior  of  the  famous  delinition 
of  Cath<ilicisni  is.  r  (  v  i  HttLic  Chi  kch). 

LermontoiT,  Mikhail  Yukkvitch.  one  of 
Rassia's  greatent  p<K>t.s.  called  the  'poet  of  the 
Caneasus,  whs  bom,  of  Scotch  extraction  (Lear- 
mont;  probably  traceable  back  to  Thomas  tlie 
Hliyinf-r),  in  Miwcowon  l.'>th  Octolter  ISM.  He  w.-u" 
educated  at  Mo>*cow  and  in  the  soliool  of  pap-s  at 
St  Pft'TsKurg,  and,  enterinj;  liie  army,  wjus  M-nl  on  i 
active  service  in  the  Caucasus.  There  he  wan  siiot 
dead  in  a  duel  on  15th  July  1841.  The  deatli  of 
Pushkin  gave  him  his  firet  poetic  inspiration,  which 
took  shape  in  an  iropsMioned  appeal  for  venReanoe 
on  Pushkin's  Bla>  er.  Ihit  it  wan  tlie  sublime  scenery 
of  the  CaucosuH  that  inspire*!  liin  l»es*t  pcwtic  pieces, 
suchai*  The  Sui'ii-r,  Tin-  Pnnoii.  /xnini/Jii  if.  I  (tlrrik, 
&c.  One  nooni  from  liis  pen.  The  Sun  ff  of  the  Ctnr 
Jvnn  I'nsilientrh,  is  hi^'hly  praij+ed  as  a  succewiful 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  Little  Kamian 
popular  poetry.  A  Byron  ic  note  rans  throngh  most 
of  I.«rniontofl  »  poetic  work.  In  1838  he  ponlislied 
a  gootl  novel,  A  Hero  of  Our  Time;  this  is  said  to 
have  oec;isiom-<l  tlic  ilm-l  (liat  cost  liim  his  life, 
bee  Tuiuer,  MuUut  tn  JiiuuMii  LUerature  {ItmSj I 


BlaeheoocT « Ma(}aziue  { I  hs4  ) ;  and  GcoigeBcandM^ 
Impratiotu  of  Jiuuia  ( 1890). 
£eniapldie«  a  family  of  Copepod  crustacean, 

of  which  the  feiiiiil<"j  :ire  jiarasitic  on  fisht-«  ani! 
grotesquely  degenerate,  tlie  tulult«  showing  hardly 
a  trace  of  crustacean  strnctnre.    See  FI8H-L0CS& 

Leroy  de  St  Ariiaud.  See  st  Ahvat^d. 

Lerwick*  the  county  town  of  Shetland,  on  the 
cflht  coast  of  Mainland  and  on  Hressay  Scnind,  )  16 
miles  NE.  of  Kirkwall.  Deniolisheii  and  refounded 
in  the  17th  centur>',  it  has  been  greatlv  iniprov«d 
since  1860,  and  has  a  towm-hair  (1888),  oooDlgr 
buildings  ( 1872),  water  and  drainage  worlEa(I871 ): 
whilst,  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of  it«  shipping 
and  fisheries,  extensive  harl>our- works  (pier, 
whar%'es,  &c.)  were  carried  out  during  1  nil  Qft 
Pop.  (1831)2750;  (1881)4045;  (i8Ui)a783. 

Le  SafC^  Alain-Ren£,  was  liom  in  1688  st 
Sar/eau  in  Brittany.  His  father  died  in  188t, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  so  mis- 

tn;iti;\-id  his  afTaifs  that  he  iK-g.-m  life  with  little 
more  capital  than  genius  and  an  education  receiveil 
at  the  Jesuit  school  at  Vannes.  In  )G1»"2  he  went 
U>  Paris  to  study  law,  but  an  early  marriage  drove 
him  to  seek  a  less  tardy  liveliluKKl  in  literatorc 
His  first  work  was  a  translation  of  the  lettets  of 
Aristtmetns  in  1095,  and  abnnt  tlie  sane  time  he 
made  the  friendship  of  the  AMi^  de  Linnne,  who 
was  owner  of  a  gofnl  Spanish  lilirary  <^dli  ctt»<l  by 
111-  fiillii-r  the  aiiil>as>.iitor,  i>(  wliirh  lie  iiiiuie  Le 
Sage  free,  with  a  pension  of  (KM)  livre*  to  enable 
him  to  profit  by  it.  The  firet  fruit  was  the  project 
of  s  TMAtre  Esptuinoli  bnt  all  that  came  of  it  «ras 
one  volorae  in  1700  containing  two  plays,  the 
TraUre  jnini  and  Dun  Fdix  dc  Meniltirf.  iniitated 
from  lJojR.s  and  l.oj>e  de  Vega.  In  1702  ftmnt 
t/'houHCtir,  fnitii  A  o  hai/  aiuigo  jmi'i  nnfij'i  of 
Bojas,  faile<l  on  tlie  stage.  Mis  ne.vt  venture 
(1^04)  was  a  i  iim  iinento  of  .A  vellanedn  s  [k>n 
Qumite.  The  year  1707  was  the  toniiog-poiot  in  bis 
fortunes.  DmOiear  Umn,  from  Calderon's  Pssr 
e«td  miie  eito&a,  was  played  with  tnceam  at  court, 
and  Crispin  riral  de  mm  maUre  in  the  city  ;  and 
nioie  successful  than  either  was  the  DitrUi  IIuiU  hx, 
the  fiaiiiewnrk,  title,  nnd  first  chapter  of  which  he 
took  from  tlic  Diablo  ('tijitclu  of  (Jnevara.  In  1708 
he  ollered  the  Th^Atre  Fran^ais  two  plays ;  La 
Tontine  was  accepted,  but  shdved,  ana  liot  pro- 
duced nntil  1732}  Lee  £trenne$  was  rejected,  aa 
rales  did  not  allow  one-act  pieces  before  Eeattt. 
Le  Sage  t<M»k  it  back,  and  altertMl  and  exiianded  it 
into  Turcaret ;  hut  the  linanoiers  it  fatirisetl,  after 
an  attempt  to  buy  him  olF  with  I(X),(KI0  livresi. 
organised  such  an  op]>n«ition  against  it  that  it  wa^ 
saved  only  by  an  onier  from  the  Dauphin.  Le  Sage 
was  not  a  man  to  submit  to  caprice.  It  is  t4d<i  of 
him  that  when  the  Dnchesse  de  fionillon,  at  w  hose 
house  he  was  to  have  read  Turcurtt,  received  him 
with  a  haughty  reprimand  for  keeping  her  waiting, 
he  it']ilici|.  '  X'ery  well,  niail.im<',  if  I  Ikuc  mad''  >ou 
loM'  an  hour  I  will  make  yoii  gain  two.'  and  witii  a 
Ikiw  walked  out  ;  and  it  wa--  no  dotilit  the  !<aine 
spirit  of  inde|>endence  that  niadi>  liini  go  over  in 
1709  from  the  Thefttre  Frantjai.H  to  the  opiMtsitioa 
ThiAtre  de  la  Foire.  Unless  the  AmmU*  Jedama 
at  17M  lie  his,  he  made  no  attempt  after  tfab  to 
retitm  to  the  regular  drama,  hot  continued  to 
supply  the  Foire  stagi-  with  slight  piec«*s  of  the 
kind  it  was  restricte«i  to,  which  he  puhljsln-,!  fimn 
time  to  time  in  the  volumes  composing  the  I'htntrt 
tie  In  Foire.  For  these  the  Persian  tale*  %%hich  be 
helped  his  friend  I'^tis  de  la  Croix  to  pat  into  eliapa 
in  the  MiUe  et  nnjourt  were  of  peat  eerriee  to  him. 
Bnt  the  success  of  the  DinhTr  flm'leuj-  was  too 
encouraging  to  allow  him  to  negl«>et  the  Sp-nnish. 
In  1715  Gil  liliix  {  M>1-.  i.  and  ii. )  r;ime  •■nt,  f"ll<m  .A 
in  1717-21  by  an  attempt  at  an  Uilando.    in  17i4 
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CAtne  tiio  tliinl  and,  ua  it  seeined,  last  vol.  of  Gil 
Blot,  and  in  1726  a  new  edition  of  the  JJiable 
BoiUuz,  doaUed  in  bitlk  bv  additions  of  his  own 
And  from  Soaios.  In  1732  na  gwra  lib  Qutman  de 
Alfitneke, '  pnrg«d  of  inperflnoiti  moralities,'  and 
Boberi  Chevnlier  de  Beauch/nr,  the  life  of  u 
buccaneer  whose  widow,  he  sav»,  furnislietl  the 
memoirs.  In  1734  liotonk  t!n^  title  uf  }C.stth/inillo 
GoHzaicz,  but  very  little  eine,  from  the  original 
Spanish.  In  1735  the  fourtli  vol.  of  Gil  Bias 
appeared,  and  also  the  Joumie  dea  Parouet ;  in 
1/36-38  the  Baehelier  de  Salatnanque,  the  ^remain- 
der biscuit'  of  Gil  Bku;  in  1739  his  play*,  in  two 
vols. ;  in  1740  La  Vatim  trtmv^e,  a  volnine  of  letters ; 
and  in  1743  the  Mflatuje  Atnusant,  a  collection  of 
facetiae  from  hi*  memory  or  liix  n<>l<  l"Mik.  That 
ymX  brOOiglit  Iuh  first  Hon-ow,  the  dentil  of  lii.n 
eldest  aon  Kenc.  otherwiHe  .Motitin<^uil  the  come- 
dian. La  Sage  had  a  contempt  for  actors  and 
their  calling,  and  when  liia  son  adopted  it  he 
disowned  hun.  Bat  In  time,  bronght  round  to 
8e«  lijm  in  Tiircdrrf,  he  w.is  <()n'iiif>rcd  liy  his 
own  creation  alive  in  the  u-'niiin  of  lii.H  son,  ami 
the  estrangement  ended  in  their  Iwing  drawn 
to^jether  more  cloBely  than  ever.  The  death  of 
bix  Hon  an<l  his  own  increa-ning  infirmities,  particu- 
larly hi>t  deafness,  made  him  abandon  Paris  and 
literari'  life,  and  retreat  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  Boul<^e,  where  his  second  son,  Jnlien,  held  a 
canonryin  the  cathedral ;  and  there,  in  the  Rne  dn 
('h;'it**au,  he  dif*!  in  1747,  in  his  eij^htieth  year.  Of 
hiniM-lf.  j>ei-»onally,  there  i«  very  little  on  record. 
He  wa-*  withdniwn  from  society  hy  lii»  deafness, 
from  which  he  wh-h  a  HufFerer  early  a.s  17<>9,  antl 
lived  a  qoiet,  retired,  induHtrioiiM  liFe,  surroundeil 
by  Ids  faadljr  i  and  psrhsps  their  dsvotim  and  the 
loring  ears  with  wtifefi  th«v  tsndsd  fafm  In  his  la^t 
day*  are  nmre  flmiticnt  than  any  enli);xv  of  bin 
chariwt«'r  an<l  virtucH  that  j>roach»!r  could  pro- 
nonnce. 

Le  Sage's  re^mtation  as  a  dramatist  and  as  a 
novelii«t  rests  in  each  case  on  one  work.  The 
Mthor  of  Turmret  might,  under  iavoaiing  circum- 
•tMMSB,  have  done  anything  in  oomedj  short  of 

dethroning  Multure,  but  as  it  is  he  ban  no  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  first  order  of  dramati'<t^.  Hut 
whatever  severe  criticj*  may  say,  tlie  autlii>r  of  Ciil 
B'fi^  stands  in  the  frruit  rank  of  the  novelists  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  great  uihsr  of  resdem 
of  all  nations.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some 
who  deny  originality  to  one  who  iMirrowed  ideas, 
incUents,  and  tales  from  others  -KKpinel,  Kojas, 
Mendoza,  Quevedo — as  Lo  Sage  did  :  and  some 
who  go  still  further,  and  deny  that  the  author  of 
G'i  liln.i  w(w  anvtiiing  more  than  a  traiiflator. 
Tiie  ipn-xtiim  of  tvtiat  constitutes  originality  would 
he  out  of  place  here,  but  the  other  in  Minply  a 
question  of  •vidence  which  may  be  brietly  tnuunned 
It  was  primarily  Voltaire  who  raised  the 
iMoe.  Le  flags  had  pnt  hira  into  GU  BIom  as  Don 
Oahriel  Triaqueni,  and  he  in  return  •»Jiid  in  his 
Si«'>'lf.  de  LotitM  XIV.  that  Gil  Il/ns  was  'nitiiely 
tak'Mi  from  L<i  Vidad  tie  lo  Estmlo  in  l>  i.n  M'lf^s 
tT  ohrfijo,'  showing  that  he  ha<i  never  »ecn  the 
IxHik  he  i|uoted,  and  could  not  read  it  if  he  had. 
liacked  by  his  name,  the  Tginent  Itad  a  wide  circu- 
lation* enpecially  in  Spain,  and  the  Padre  Inla  was 
set  on  to  develop  it,  which  ho  did  in  his  own 
p<Hrnliar  fa>«liion  (nee  Isla).  The  Comte  de  Neuf- 
ehiUeau  having  taken  up  Isia  seriouHly,  wa.-*  rejdiecl 
U*  by  Llorente,  who  maintained  that  though  Inla 
waji  in  jest  he  ha4l  truth  on  bin  side.  His  own 
Uieory  was  that  in  the  Lionne  library  I.«  Sage 
isana  a  M8.  novel,  ml  toil  the  Bachelor  of  Sala-  , 
mMtea,  wiiMen,  probably  by  Bolls  the  historian,  la 
16S5.  and  that  ont  of  thb  he  carved  Oit  Bin*,  I 
■erxing  up  the  remainder  afterwards  under  tli>' 
ongiual  title.     The  arguiue&t,  in  brief,  is  that  i 


Gil  Bias  is  crowdetl  with  details  of  a  kind  that  Lo 
Sage,  wlio  never  was  in  Spain,  could  have  had  no 
knowledge  of,  and  eoold  Ml  have  got  fNMn  books. 
Of  these  details,  however,  a  good  aiei^  need  not 
have  had  anv  more  reoondite  soorae  than  lists 
Quixote :  and  for  the  rest  1/3  Sage  wauU  have 
.said  that  he  only  wondere<l  at  hin  own  modera> 
tion,  for  he  could  have  tiiken  ten  tiim-H  as  roanv 
from  the  plays  and  picaremiue  novoltt  in  the  abbd^s 
library,  and  from  books  of  travellers  like  Aarseens 
van  Hommelsdyck,  Bertaut,  and  Mme  D'Anlnoy. 
But  Llorente  points  nut  that  over  a  hundred 
places,  often  obscure  hamlets  that  few  Spaniards 
even  ever  heard  of,  are  named,  in  general  correctly, 
which  is  a  pnxif  of  some  exceptional  source  of 
information  ;  hut  sometinif^  incorrectly,  a  proof 
that  tiie  source  wa«  a  MS.  m)t  a  printed  one. 
But  a  plain  tale  will  put  him  down ;  the  names 
are  in  old  French  maps.  Of  a  score  picked  ont 
as  manifest  misreadinjn  Utun  a  Ma.^Grajal, 
Rndillas,  Laceno,  CasttI  Blaio,  &c.,  all  bnt  one 
are  in  the  mrtp  of  Spain  printed  in  Paris  by  Jaitlot 
nrrii  169."),  and  all  the  notaldo  ones  in  that  of 
1713,  just  two  yeai>*  before  Gtl  Blfin  appeared. 
From  maps,  too,  come  Le  Sage's  blunuers  in 
topography— e.g.  potting  PefiaHor  on  the  road  to 
Salamanca,  Alcala  between  Madrid  and  Begovia, 
Pefiafiel  between  S^^via  and  Vallailolid,  Litia 
*sar  les  bonis  du  Gaadalaviar.'  Finally  he  urges 
Le  Sage's  familiarity  with  secret  history  and 
the  private  affain  of  Olivares,  his  daughter's 
marriage  (xL  0),  and  his  adoption  of  Margarita 
S|>iMnIa's  son  (xU.  4);  and  asks  how  could  he  have 
knowu  matters  luid  names  not  to  lie  found  in  print, 
save  from  a  cuntemporar>'  MS. ;  which,  as  liofore, 
his  misreadingB,  Nieldes  for  Niehla,  Abrados  for 
Aliiad«is,  Valeasar  for  Valcarcel,  bear  witness  to? 
But  aj^'ain  the  an.'^wer  is  simple.  Mo  found 
'  Nieble-s '  and  '  Ahrados,'  as  well  as  the  marriage 
storv  in  the  translated  A  inriiotf.i  du  mnn.\(ere 
d'uUvaret  ( PariH,  1722),  and  put  the  very  words 
of  the  book  into  the  month  of  Olivareii,  whose 
portrait  (xL  2)  is  weid  for  word  from  the  wIms* 
dt^tt.   'Valeasar'  he  fonnd  In  tiie  BtkAiem  d$  m 

?'ui  t'eat  pcuti  d  III  disgrore  d'Oliinire^  (  Paris,  ISTiO), 
mm  which  he  took  the  Count  Duke's  curious  'eon- 
liilen<-e'  to  (iil  lUfcs,  and,  also,  suntlrj'  names  cited 
hy  Llorente.  (»ne  by  one,  in  short,  the  sup|M»Ms 
give  way,  and  the  MV«.  theon>'  falls  to  the  ground. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  aliseitce  of  rebutting  evidence, 
its  plausibility  impoMe*!  upon  some  g<iod  critics, 
the  author  o^  'Who  Wrote  Gil  BtatV  in  Black- 
wootl  (1844),  A.  H.  Everett,  and  Ford,  among 
others.  .Ml  admit,  ho\Kever,  that  the  tranf>lat4ir 
has  left  the  stani|>  of  \ny,  nationality  indelibly 
inipies-Hisl  u|»on  the  work  ;  the  mystery  lies  in 
il«  wealth  of  tletnil.  Llorente  puts  the  matter 
in  n  nutshell  when  he  asks  why  did  L«  Sage,  if 
he  was  the  original  author,  give  himself  so  much 
needlMs  troabie?  Why  so  partienlar  to  name 
'Toralva,'  when  it  would  have  dime  jnst  as 
Well  to  say  'a  villa^'e  near  Cuenca?"  The 
answer  is  that  I^'  Sa;;i'  wits  lieforo  all  thin;.s 
an  artist,  and  knew  the  value  of  details  in  pro- 
ducing the  verisimilitude  he  airocil  at.  In  this 
respect  and  many  others  he  was  like  his  gn*at 
eontemporary  Deine.  He  spared  no  pains  to  make 
his  conception  a  reality  to  his  reader.  When  he 
sent  flil  Bins  on  a  ionmey  he  was  not  content  to 
;,'<  iit  tiilise  his  road,  i)Ut  Imikwl  up  the  villag>  s  he 
liad  to  ^ia.ss  through  on  the  b«rst  map  he  <'ould 
find.  \N  hen  ho  brought  him  to  an  inn.  he  vent  to 
the  novels  and  plays  for  inn  fnmitare  and  com- 

tany  and  conversation.    This  is  the  rationale  of 
is  bomnrings.  and  it  is  this,  ss  mneh  as  lib 
delightful  style,  that  makes  nim  the  prince  of 

r;u  onfeiirs.     lie  W.t^  the  titst  tf|  perceive  the  enjva- 

bililies  of  the  picareisijue  novel,  and  with  the 
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culinary  grnins  of  liis  nation  (by  nn  means  con- 
fined to  iirti^ls  like  liirn  who  couUl  n);tke  a 
savoury  rnf^'ont  out  of  an  old  boot)  he  j^ot  liil 
of  its  cnitiitifa,  bmugtil  out  it«  flavour,  niid 
aemred  it  ui>  with  a  tnuct  piquante  of  hia  own. 
In  M  doing  ae  adranced  tlie  novel  of  real  life  an 
importrat  •tage,  and,  to  iiiii  honour  be  it  said, 
no  abuMj  of  renliitni  can  be  laid  to  bin  charge.  In 
tlie  words  of  Scott,  '  His  muse  moved  with  an  un- 
polluted Blcfib  aran  whera  tbe  patb  wa«  tomewliat 
uiiry.' 

Lesbos*  or  MrriLEXE,  a  Turkish  bland  in  the 
JEffstui  Sea,  lies  10  miles  from  tiie  ooast  ol  Alia 
Minor,  north  of  the  (tulf  of  Smyrna.  It  w  tri- 
angular in  hIiivjm;,  with  two  deej>  inlet*  on  the 
Bout.h  eaf«t  aiul  Noutli-wei-it,  and  is  for  the  nio«it 

J tart  iiiountainouR,  reaching  3079  feet  in  Ha;n<M 
iliaa  (Olympus).  The  soil  is  fertile  and  fields 
good  eioiia  m  o1ives»  the  oil  being  the  chief  ex- 
port In  aneietti  timee  wine  waa  a  vpecialty. 
The  climate  is  deUghtful  The  chief  drawback 
of  the  inland  is  tlie  eartfiquakes,  which  occur 
pretty  frocjuently.  Aiua,  fiTti  m.  ;  jxiji.  3fi,000, 
mostly  Greeks.  The  ami*  ;it  i[  itul  wjus  Mityleue 
(on  coins  Mytilene) :  tho  existing  town,  called 
Castro,  '  a  »<tr!iggling  dirty  village,'  has  a  population 
of  abnat  12,OO0l  It  stands  on  a  peninsula  on  the 
east  ooast,  i>  defended  by  a  medieval  eautle,  and 
has  a  shallow  harbour.  Other  ancient  cities  were 
Methymna,  Pyrrha,  Antinna,  and  Eresns.  The 
mfxieiTi  tosvii  of  A>;irvs.io  lia."i  7000  to  8000  in- 
habitant^i.  The  ii^Uiid  wu^  early  colonized  by 
.;i!x)lian  immigrants.  Between  700  and  500  B.C. 
it  was  the  tlourinliing  hoine  of  poet«  and  literary 
men,  aM  the  names  of  Aloams.  Sappho^  Ter- 
pander»  Pittaeoa,  Tbeiqihnwtas,  Thaoiriianet,  and 
ottiera  will  attest  The  Lesbians  made  themnelves 
iii;i.Ntf>r8  of  considerable  territorv  on  the  oinKisite 
niiiiuland  of  Asia  Miuor.  But  in  the  6tli  ri-ntiiry 
B.C.  it  was  for  a)K>ut  sixty  years  subjrct  t^>  I'etsia. 
In  470  it  joined  the  Athenian  league,  but,  revolting 
in  429,  was  |>romptly  retiuced  to  obedience  again. 
Then  it  belonged  mcoessively  to  Macedonia, 
Pontile,  Rome,  and  Byzantinm.  Pram  18S5  to 
1462  it  W!i«  owiii'i!  hy  a  Genoesf  nierrhnnt  family, 
who  bwt  it  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  ()(!' itn  (.liore» 
the  TiirkM  wexe  ilefcated  by  the  Venetians  in  l(i!IO 
and  ItiUH,  au<l  by  the  Greeks  in  18'il.  The  bland 
has  been  called  Mytilene  from  the  middle  agea 
down  to  the  preeent'tiiaa 

Sn  Onm,  Aete  aHrXoftot  (1865):  0,  T.  Newton. 
TnvA  tmi  JHteo^eriu  ia  Ae  Lemnt  (2  toIb.  1865); 
Kaldewey,  DU  mtiktm  BanraU  dtr  Iiud  LeMto$  ( 1990 ) ; 
andXoxcr,  IitarM  of  thi  .R/fnn  (IS'.Ki). 

Leaczyiuld.  See  Poland,  Louis  XV. 

hntfiduuu  Bee  CAUCASva. 

I<6slie«  a  town  of  Fife,  ]'2  mili-s  SW.  of  Cupar, 
and  3  W.  of  Markinch  by  a  branch-line  (liJOl).  It 
liius  tlax  spinning,  Ueamiing,  and  paper  worka. 
Pop.  3002. 

Lealie.  Lealy,  or  Lbblkt,  The  Family  op,  in 

firht  fotunl  l»etween  1171  and  1109,  when  .Malcolm, 
Kon  of  Ltjutliolf,  o1)taiiie<l  Le^^lyn  or  I^lic,  a  wild 
pastoral  p,iii~h  in  M>ei>l<  enshire.  His deecendants 
took  their  .surntune  from  their  lands. 

EarU  and  DiiLe  of  Rothes. — The  family  was 
ennobknl  in  I4.'»7,  when  George  Leslie  of  Rothes 
wn»  ma4le  Earl  of  KothcH  and  Lonl  Leslie.  The 
fourth  earl  wax  father  of  Norman  Leslie,  Master  of 
Rothes,  the  chief  actor  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beaton.    John,  the  si\tli  earl,  ilie.t  in  UUt, 

iliHtingnished  )iiiii^<-li  a?*  uno  of  the  .iblesi  ni  the 
Covenanting  leaib  is.  His  son  liecame  l,oni  <  'li.au- 
cellor  of  Sofjtl.iM'l  in  IBG7,  and  in  ItWO  was  t'ri'ate<l 
Duke  of  ilotlie^,  .Marquis  of  BalUnhreioh.  Earl  of 
Lealie,  &&  These  liononn  became  extinct  niion  . 
kia  death  witboot  mala  i«»n«  in         The  eaildoui  I 


of  I^lthe8  went  to  his  elder  dangbtsr.  In  wlMm 

family  the  title  has  continued. 

/  f.  .  Ltrtn.  —  lJ«'fore  the  family  left  AU-r 
(ieeiinhire  it  ha^i  tiirown  otl  branchtw.  some  of 
which  still  flourish  there.  The  chief,  that  of  Bat* 
quhain,  gave  birth  to  several  men  of  mark,  sueb  m 
the  learned  Jidin  LcHlie,  Bisiiop  of  Koes  ( l5i3!7-96\, 
the  devotwl  champion  of  Marj'  Que«n  of  Sci>tJ(; 
Sir  Alexander  LeKlie  of  Auehintoul,  a  general  in 
the  Muscovite  service,  who  died  povernor  of 
Sinolenxko  in  1663;  and  Charles  I.e«Ue  (q.v.).  A 
still  inoie  ilistingnished  man  was  Alexander  L^-^-lie, 
who  rose  to  be  a  field  marelial  of  Sweden  nmler 
Gnstavos  Adolphus.  Kecalled  to  BeoUaad  in  l&m. 
hetofdccammand  of  tbe  CovemHitiniean»3%  and  in 
1841  waa  made  Earl  of  Lev«n  and  Lord  Balgnny. 
Ho  die<l  in  1661,  aiifl  hh  hnnours  and  lands  eventu- 
ally paA«e<l  to  liis  gieat  -.'landson,  l>avid  Melville, 
thinf  Efirl  of  I>even  a  ,  1  •  -ornl  Earl  of  Melville. 
Hix  descendant  succec^kil  a."  eleventh  Earl  ut  LieveD 
and  tenth  Earl  of  Melville  in  1889. 

Lonis  Lindon*. — ^Tlie  second  son  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Rothee  was  created  Lord  Lindorea  in  l€ttl, 
The  title  has  been  donnani  eince  the  death  ol  the 
seventh  lord  in  1775. 

Lords  Nncark. — David  T-e^lie,  (iffh  of  the 
fii-Ht  Ijdird  Lindores,  served  with  distinction  under 
(JnstHvus  Aihilphus,  and,  returning  to  Scotland  in 
1640,  acted  as  lieuteiuuit-^ueral  to  tho  EnrI  M 
Leven.  He  was  preeent  at  Marstou  M<H>r,  and 
surprised  and  routed  Montiuae  at  Plulipbaogik 
Ta(  ten  prisonCT  by  Cromwell  at  Worcester  in  1851, 
he  snffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  till  tlie 
llestoruliuu.  lie  wa.s  made  I.oni  Newark  in  WAX, 
and  died  in  \C>X'2.  The  tith'  hiw  l>f  '  ii  ,  iimant  >ince 
the  death  of  ^reat^'rund.son,  the  fourth  lord,  in 
1791. 

CoutU»  Lcdit, — Walter  Leslie,  a  jmmser  eon  of 
the  House  of  Balqnhain,  diHtingnwhed  faimaelf  in 

tiro  AuBtrian  anny,  and  in  ItiS"  w-as  created  a 
count  of  the  empire,  as  a  reward  for  his  servicesi 
in  the  murder  ot  Wailen-.tein.  He  ilie.l  with- 
out issue  in  1067,  when  he  wa<t  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  James,  a  held  marshal  in  the  Au.Hthan 
service,  who  died  in  1^94.  The  title  became  ektiaet 
in  1M4. 

Leslie*  Charles,  non-juring  divine,  >vn<;  Inirn 
at  itaphoe  in  Ireland  in  lOdO,  sttidie«l  at  Trinity 
College,  Dnbliii.  and,  having  taken  orders  in  1680, 
became  chanoeUor  of  tbe  oathedial  of  Connor  in 
1687.  Deprived  at  the  Revolntion  for  deelinlag 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  retired  to  England  and 
wrote  again»«t  rapists,  IH'i»t-s,  Socinians,  Jew*, 
and  (^uaker^,  as  well  »us  in  siip^iort  of  the  non- 

{'uring  iiiteiet<(^.  He  went  with  the  Pretender  to 
taly  after  1715,  but  retume<l  to  Ireland  in  1721, 
and  died  13th  April  1722.  His  Shvri  and  Kasif 
MHkod  ttwtt  ffo  Jews  au]>eare4l  in  1884 ;  his  ^ori 
and  Easy  Methwi  with  the  Deists  in  1694  :  he  iasoed 
a  collected  edition  of  his  Theological  Wttrl^  in  two 
folio  volumes  in  I7'2l  (new  ed.  7  1832).  8eea 
Life  liy  IL  J.  Leslie  (1885). 

Leslie,  Charles  Robert,  genre-painter,  wm 
bom  in  I^ondon  on  19th  Oetolw  r  ITIU.  his  panntH 
lieing  Americans.  Ho  wa»  vnlucated  at  I'hila- 
de||ihia,  to  which  city  his  parents  i<Mik  him  in 
1800.  In  1811  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
as  a  ftndent  in  the  Royal  Acjideniy,  Weet«  Fnaeli« 
and  Alleton  exercising  the  earliest  inflnenee  over 
him.  The  first  picture  that  hronsht  him  Into 
notiee  w:uH  'Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ;,'oing  to 
Chmcir  (1819).  In  1H21  '  May -day  in  the  Reign 
of  t^ueen  Elizalieth '  secured  his  cieotion  as  -.-.n 
AHMM*iat«  of  the  Academy ;  and  '  Sancho  Pannt 
and  the  DueheHH,'  exhibited  ID  1824,  obtained  for 
him  the  rank  of  Academician.  Leslie's  nrindpal 
!  piciurw  w»  MMea  bom  the  worlu  cl  Bhatnspeai^ 
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Cervftiit«^»,  Sftfre,  Moliirre,  Ad'lison,  Swift. 
St4Tnf,  Fiel.lin^'.  and  Smollett.  iUvnt  power  of 
ex|»r»'Ksi(iii,  anil  a  dflicat*  ^KTceiitiDii  of  clmractfr 
and  of  ffinftle  lieauty,  are  hut  Btrongest  jMiijite.  In 
1833  he  accepted  the  i^ipointTnent  of  nrofeswir  of 
Drnvrtnu  at  the  inilitMy  academy  of  West  Point, 
New  York;  bnt  mve  up  the  ptnt  cftrly  in  the 
following  y«'nr.  and  rctnrnod  to  En}.dancf.  From 
1H48  to  18.j1  he  was  profesnor  (»f  I'aintinj;  at  the 
Knyal  Academy.  He  died  in  London  on  5th  May 
1839.  Hi»  le<-tnres  were  |»uhli»hed  in  1845  in  the 
llWful  Uftuilbo"h  fitr  You nij  Painters ;  he  alno  wrote 
an  able  life  of  Cooatahle'  (1865),  and  began  the 
Lifrand  Timet  of  Sir  Joshua  Jteynolds,  completed 
by  Tom  Taylor.  The  Autobioaraphieat  Jt«eoU«c- 
Uona  of  Leslie  were  edited  by  Tom  Taylor  (1800). 
—  His  Mill,  tiEORGEDl'Nl.oPl.Ksi  IK,  lK)rn  in  Lomlon 
in  lH.'l.'),  whoso  aim  hn.s  been  '  to  paint  pictiut-H  from 
the  suniiv.side  of  Enyli^h  donientic  life,' wa«electe<l 
A.K.  A.  in  \im  and  K.A.  in  1870.  See  bis  LeUert 
to  Jfarw  (1808)  and  JtAwr^  lAtUn  ( I8B6). 

Leslie*  Frank,  pnblisher,  wax  Imm  at  Ipswich 
in  18'il,  his  proper  name  Ijctng  Henry  Carter,  and 
at  seventeen  wan  placed  in  a  mercantile  houHe  in 
Lnminn.  '  Frank  Leslie'  was  the  name  be  adopted 
in  scndinc  in  Rketches  to  the  Illustrated  London 
AVfr*,  and  t lie  success  of  thews  determined  hini  to 
join  the  statlOf  that  jiaper.  In  1H48  he  prociM-dinl 
u»  the  United  State-*,  where  he  a.s.Huiiied  the  name 
of  Frank  Leslie  by  a  legal  priM-enH,  and  in  1854 
fnundeil  the  Unzctt'c  of  Fushinn  ami  the  New  York 
Jouruai»  Frank  lidie'g  JUmtrated  N«w^M^»er 
WM  eommeneed  in  1885  (Germiui  and  Spanish 
e<Iitioim  Inter),  the  Cfiimurt/  Corner  in  186.');  and 
afttTwunis  the  Buij.i'  ami  (iirln'  Wifkht,  the  Ladies 
Jnnruii/.  and  a  niimlxT  of  other  j>eriodirnlH  were 

iiubli^lietl  by  lum.    He  died  lUth  January'  188() : 
lifl  wndow  then  Mnnined  his  name  and  carried  on 
his  busincM. 

Leslie*  Sir  John,  a  celelirateil  natural  philo- 
sopher, wa«  born  at  I,:uga,  Fife,  16th  April  1766. 
He  •tallied  at  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgii  nniver- 
■ttfea,  and  in  1788  became  tutor  to  two  yoang 
Americans,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  Virginia 
and  other  part*»  of  America,  returning  to  London 
in  iMiring  the  next  fifteen  vearM  he  \Mi» 

»-arioutily  eIllpll>^ nl  in  »<n<'ntitie  writing  or  tra\el- 
ling  on  the  continent  witli  piipiN.  hut  all  the  while 
90glkged  in  e.x|>criiiiental  rt'Meareh.  The  fruitM  of 
Ua  latKMia  dnnng  thi^  {(eriod  of  his  career  were  a 
traaslatian  ol  Buffon's  NatmreU  Jiittorff  BinU 
{ 179S),  the  Invention  of  a  difTerential  thermometer, 
a  bygrometer,  and  a  photometer,  and  the  pnbliea- 
tion  of  his  imjMirtant  Kxprrimentdl  Iiiqiiiri/  info 
tfif  Sddiif  (iiiil  J*ro/>fiijfi(iiii  i.f 
For  this  latter  work  the  Koyal  .Soeiety  awarde<l 
I/i'ilie  the  Kumford  medal  for  scicntilic  roHearch. 
In  18U5  be  obtained  the  cliair  of  Mathematics 
at  EdinHnrgh,  in  spite  of  a  ^ood  deal  of  opposi- 
tion fn^m  tTie  clergy,  who  objected  to  his  approral 
of  Hnme'N  theory  *  of  rauAatton.  He  occnpied 
it  for  foiirtviTi  y<ai-^,  hut  iiic»st  of  hid  leisure 
time  WH*  ocriipi<'<l  in  ceientilic  experiment**.  In 
1810  he  invented  the  process  of  artificial  refrig- 
eration, which  has  i«inee  been  put  to  so  many 
practical  u»e*«.  In  1819  he  was  trausfcrretl  to  the 
cbair  o(  Kataial  PhiloAophy,  where  his  peculiar 
talenti  femd  their  pro|>er  sphere.  Dnring  trie  next 
few  veam  he  wmte  niinieroii'*  artirl".'*  niul  pub- 
li%he*l  neveral  \Miik^*  on  natural  pli!l"^"pliy  and 
niAtheiii.'itioM :  but  hi'*  chiff  claiiti  tn  iln'  u'l  'ititnde 
of  the  •cientiiic  world  liei*  in  Iub  u»etul  indentions, 
•nrh  as  the  pymscope,  atmomcter,  ipthlioscope, 
•■d  tba  pconiMBOt  which  be  gave  to  •speiiniental 
llintratimi  in  hti  nnivenity  netnrea.  In  1882  he 
was  crcatr.l  a  Krii;_'h'  of  the  Guelphic  Order;  on 
3d  N>>v  ember  ul  Uie  t>awe  year  he  died,  at  his 


estate  of  Coates,  in  Fife,  near  his  birtkplaMu  8e6 
Memoir  by  Maevey  Napier  (18,38). 

Leslie,  Thomas  Edward  Clitfe,  political 
ectniomist,  was  bom  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in 
18*27,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Ccdlege,  Dublin. 
He  Qualitied  for  the  bar,  but  in  1853  was  UKwintcd 
to  the  chair  of  Economics  and  Jnrippmaence  at 
IJelfast.  In  that  city  he  died  on  '27tli  January 
1H8'2.  His  writings,  iiukstly  fiaginenlarv  in  char» 
aeter,  were  collected  in  two  ImioKs  eiititleil  The 
Lund  Sysltms  (1870),  containing  studies  «m  the 
land  (question  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  France, 
and  Lisaya  iu  Political  and  Moral  PhiloKjdiy 
( 1879),  wnteh  treat  principally  of  the  gold  question 
and  economic  niethod.  Leslie  wa«  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  .study  of  economic  |irfd)lcn)s  in  the 
li;,'lit  of  the  hi-Htoric 'iiietliwl,  instead  of  the  purely 
'  analytic  method  of  iiieardo.  lie  introdnceu  tll6 
;  workn  of  continental  cconomiftt*,  rucIi  as  Koeeber 
and  Laveleye,  to  the  notice  of  English  studenta 
Lesplna.«ise,  Clairk  Franculsr,  or  Jtruv 

Jkannk  Kt.KoNORK,  was  bom  almut  17.31  at  Lvons, 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  rountes.s  d'AllKin. 
At  fii'Ht  a  teaclier.  ^Ii>'  Uccame  in  I7.")J  a  companion 
to  Madame  du  Iictlatid,  whose  friends,  especially 
D'Alenibert,  she  quickly  attache*!  to  herself  AltSV 
the  inevitable  rupture  that  followed,  she  waa  en- 
able<l  by  the  bounty  of  her  friends  to  maintain  a 
modest  salon  of  her  own.  Thecliami  she  exercised 
s\i\)s  in  no  wi«ie  due  to  Wanty,  for  she  was  plain  in 
face,  an*l,  moreover,  di>Hgiiied  by  smalliM)X  ;  yet 
ctmvei-sation  was  brighter  and  more  harmonious,  an<l 
wit  more  brilliant  in  her  circle  than  anywiiere  else 
in  Paris.  Unfortunately  for  her  peace  she  had  a 
heart  sensitive  to  love,  and  the  (lassion  she  vat 
capable  of  at  forty  for  the  young  Spaniard,  the 
Marquis  de  Mora,  and  two  yearn  later  for  M.  do 
CnilMTt,  ci.'-t  lid  tlie  deejH-st  Jiangs,  when  the  tii>t 
died  ami  the  second  wiu*  separated  by  marriage. 
The  famous  I)'Aleiiil>ert  hail  long  adinite*!  and 
love*l  her,  but  her  alleetion  for  the  jdiilusoidier 
never  cost  her  tears.  She  died  at  Fans,  23d  Miqr 
1776.  Many  of  tier  letteia  to  ber  two  lovera  have 
Wn  publiHied,  imd  these  are  aghm  with  fire  and 
passion.  Imlecd.  in  their  first  tnlitor's  metaphor, 
ner  phrase^*  burn  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written. 

Tlie  fatnoua  Lrttrtt  were  puMiohed  in  two  Tolnmes  ia 
mrx  Later  e<lititin.'*  are  !>>  J.  Janin  (t847)sn<l  b»inb«rt 
( 1877 ».  M.  t  harle*  Hcnrv'*  Lfttm  infiiiU*  i  \>^1 1  w<  re 
mostly  addremi-d  to  Conduroct.  The  editor'*  intrmluc- 
Mau  is  nueh  too  hidi>piteh«d.  A  jnstsr  jodgmeat  will 
be  fbobd  ia  voL  iL  at  Bsials-BMive'i  CamttrindmLimdi. 

Lesseps*  Ferdinaxd.  Vicomtk  dk,  engineer, 
was  l»oni  at  Versailles.  Novemlx-r  19,  ISO.I.  Edu- 
cated for  the  diplomatic  prnfi's.-ioii,  he  filleil  sue- 
censive  appointments  at  Li>lniii,  Cairo,  Itarcelona, 
ami  Ma<lriu.    In  ls.%4  he  ronceiveil  his  great  scheme 
for  cuttins  the  Sue*  Canal,  and  in  January  IH.'jO 
he  received  a  letter  of  concession  from  the  \  iceroy 
of  Eg>-pt.    Robert  Steiihenson  and  other  English 
engineers   questioned   the  practicability  of  the 
«<  li.-riK',  lint   I'l'  l,"->'i  ps  overcame  all  obstacles. 
.\  company  was  lorined,  and  the  works  were  iK-gun 
1  in  1860,     The  ureal  undertaking  wa.-*  ctiiiipUt«d 
'  (see  Canal,  and  Sl'KZ)  in  Aucust  lH<i9,  the  canal 
j  lieingformally  opened  on  17th  NovemU  r  fuliouing. 

Tlte  enMoiafiil  engineer  w«a  created  K.C.&L  by 
I  Queen  Vietorfa,  and  received  tlte  honorary  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London  in  1870L  The  Pans  Soci^ti 
de  ( i«''o;:ra]diie  awariled  him  10,000  francs  :  be  was 
a|)|"iitit.'(l  .1  (iMfid  (■|o--s<if  the  Legion  of  llonoiii  ; 
antl  alter  the  pul'licati<m  of  his  Histon-  of  the 
Canal  he  was  awarded  6000  francs  by  the  French 
Academy.  In  1873  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciencee 
electe<l  him  a  free  member,  and  in  1881  he  was 
electeil  pre<.ident  of  the  French  Ceogrnnhieal 
•  iHiciety.     in  1883  be  sought  to  conclude  sn 
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arrangement  with  tlie  BritUh  government  for  a 
wcund  Suez  CanaL  Meanwhile,  work  ha<l  be<{an 
on  Ilia  stnpendonn  scheme  for  a  I'ananm  ( 'niial  ( 
Canal,  ami  Panama),  a Hclieme destined  luiiu^uein 
diaaiiter  and  disgrtn-f'.  For  in  1892-93  the  niauage- 
inenb  w«B  char|^  with  breach  of  trust,  and  tive 
director!  vera  onndemncd— Lenepa,  now  «  broken 
old  mnn,  to  fir*  yein^  imprifloiunent  and  a  Ano, 
as  waa  also  liis  ton  Chariaa  The  aentenoe  waa 
ultiniaUly  qnaxluvl  ;  hut  he  fell  into  dotage,  and 
died  7tk  Det-einhfr  He  wrot«  Dnruments 

pour  tervir  a  riilsfoin:  dn  Vnnnl  de  Ski'z  (4  vol*. 
187-'>-79;  trans.  ls7<">),  and  Souvenirg  de  Qtuminte 
ylM«(l887;  traun.  1HH7).  ,See  Lives  by  Bertram, 
Ferrier  ( l«87),  and  G.  B.  Smith  (2*1  ed.  1895). 

LeiiJiillK*  GoTTHOLD  Ephraim,  reformer  of  Ger- 
man literature,  wil-s  born,  tlio  son  of  the  pastor  of 
Kamenz,  in  iSaxouv,  un  2'2d  Janaary  1729.  From 
the  school  of  St  Afra,  at  Meissen,  whoi-e  he  hail 
spent  five  year*,  he  entered  in  1746  a^  a  theological 
student  at  Leipzig.  But,  instead  of  studying 
lhaology.  he  maae  haste  to  aoaoire  a  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  tiie  world,  to  poUeh  Inb  manners,  to 
learn  bodily  and  social  accomplishments,  and  to 
improve  his  taste,  and  developed  tliat  Htrtmg, 
manly  inili'ix-nilence  which  wan  always  one  of  Mio 
most  striking  tiait««  in  his  character.  Moreover, 
he  cultivated  a  love  for  the  stage,  and  lK><;an  to 
writ*?  plays,  mostly  comedies,  in  the  French  style. 
AH  this  bort'Iy  grieveil  his  strictly  orthtKlox  parents. 
And  yet»  both  at  Meissen  and  at  Leipzig,  Les$<ing 
naniKSted  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
truth;  he  Iia<l  ;,'ieat  int^-llettiml  parts,  and  read 
hard.  Bnt  liis  niiwie  of  life  at  tlio  university  ran 
him  into  dolit — a  state  that  \va.s  more  or  les.s  clironif 
tobim  tltrooghout  \m  lite ;  then  in  1748  tlie  theatre 
waacloaed ;  and  he  suffered  from  an  innate  restleas- 
neee  that  never  let  him  abide  Ions  in  one  pbuse. 
Aceortlingly,  braving  his  father^  aeriona*  die- 
pleasnrr-,  lie  auitte<l  Leipzig,  having  resolved  to 
earn  a  by  his  pen,  notwithstanding  that  the 

calliii)^  of  anilior  was  IieM  in  little  or  no  repute. 
Alter  a  few  montlis'  stay  in  Wittenberg,  he 
1^'avelled  to  Berlin  to  join  Mylius,  a  clever  man, 
bnt  brandml  as  a  freethinker  by  the  orthodox. 
Along  with  him  Lesaittff  pnblbbed  Beitrtige  z»r 
Hutorie  da  Thmttrt  (i750),  and  independently 
wrote  plavs,  translnteil,  did  literary  hack-work; 
but  hiji  cnief  stay  was  the  Votsurfie  Z'i'uiuj,  to 
which  be  contributeil  criticisms.  He  f*oon  felt, 
however,  that  he  iiiinself  yto<>»l  in  need  of  ;,TPati'r 
culture,  and  in  the  end  of  1751  he  withdrew  to 
'Wittenberg  to  study  at  leisure ;  at  the  same  time 
he  pleaeed  Ms  father  by  taking  his  nuuster'N  degree. 
The  remit  of  hie  toil  in  the  Wtttenher;^  liiirary  was 
a  series  of  ViHdimtiona(Vt5\)  oi  wvr.  \  ■  i  ;:ilij(ne<l 
or  forgotten  writers,  such  osCanlan,  i.ciiuniis,  ijcc, 
in  wlitch  lie  ;^avo  IhiIiI  utterance  to  his  strong  love  of 
justice  and  his  scorn  of  narrow  intoleranrc.  I^tcr, 
in  Bin  Vademeeum  fur  Herm  S.  (1.  I.mifjc  (1754) 
he  displayed  as  unrelenting  an  Itostility  to  pre- 
tentions and  sdf'Satisfied  ignorance;  Returning  to 
Berlin  after  a  year's  al)Mence,  he  resnmcil  his  former 
oecupationH.  At  this  time  too  he  became  intimate 
witli  Muses  MendelN$«ohn,  Nicolai,  aiut  K.unlt  r. 
He  alfw*  publii^iiod  four  volumes  of  his  collt-cted 
writings,  and,  along  with  Mcndels«olin,  an  etsKav 
on  Pojte,  em  MUnphmiker  (1755).  liut  he  still 
Strove  to  make  the  theatre  an  engine  of  popular 
caltnre :  he  wrote  the  tni|^y  Mitt  Sam  &tmpioH 
(178S).  in  which  he  revolted  against  French 
theatrical  traditions  in  favour  of  Kn;^'lish  inoil.  l*. 
For  dramatis  perKontr  he  took  peKjilr  of  niiilillii- 
class  life,  atii!  -n  cariicd  on  th<'  Tnovetnent  li*';-'iin 
by  Lillo,  llie  *lrnmati>'t,  and  KiohaniMin,  the  uore- 
lut,  in  England,  and  by  Diderot  in  France.  The 
anecess  of  this  work  tempted  Lessing  l>ack  to  the 
theatre,  reopened,  at  Leipzig ;  bnt  be  only  stayed 


there  a  short  time.  In  May  1756  he  set  ofT,  as  com- 
panion to  a  young  gentleman  ( Winkler)  of  that  city, 
on  an  extended  tour;  Init  they  had  only  reach* d 
Holland  when  they  were  hastily  summoned  iionie 
by  the  outlireak  of  the  Seven  d  ears'  War.  Leraing 
then  remained  some  time  in  Leip/i<:,  to  be  near  b£ 
friend  the  poet  Ewald  von  Klci-^t 

In  l7fiS  he  waa  onee  more  in  Berlin,  assisting 
MendelaeobB  and  Nieolai  to  bring  out  a  new 
critical  journal,  ii«ern/«r/7»  /'-/r.    In  the  \vo»k  he 
did  for  this  publicAtion  Lesi-in^'  takesadisitinrtivcly 
higher  place :  he  refuses  any  longer  to  ^uUtnit  to 
the  degrading  dirtiitnrship  of  Frencli  literary  ta^te, 
combats  the  intlated  t>edtatiy  of  the  Gott»cbe« 
school,  and  extols  hhakeapeara  above  Commie  at 
the  highest  tvpe  of  dramatie  writer.  In  tJieeo 
letters  lie  displays  most  of  the  admirable  qnaliti"5> 
of  bis  mature  ftyle:  his  insight  is  penftratin-: 
and  Hure  ;  hi^  ;i    i  ner  vivacious,  often  inmieal  'T 
satirical  ;  his  inu  Wect  is  Strong  and  logical,  yei 
.Hnji^ile,  and  works  easily;  and  his  language  is  clmr. 
forcible,  and  elegant.    He  always  possessed  the 
nower  of  making  dry  anbjects  interesting.  Fmtn 
November  1760  to  the  spring  of  1765  Le«sittg 
enlarged  his  knowledge  of  men  by  acting  as 
secretary  to  (li  ru  al  von  Tauent/ien,  governor  of 
Bret>lau.    Ihiiing  liiese  years  he  wrote  two  of  his 
greatest  works,  Laoioon  (171*0)  and  Mnni'i  >r,n 
liarnAc/m  (1767).    The  former  is  a  critical  tfeati«« 
defining  the  limits  of  poetry  and  the  plastic  arts. 
It  afTords  an  admirable  illustration  of  Lesains'a 
critical  prooednre.   He  plunges  at  onee  into  m> 
midst  of  the  argument,  takes  up  vaiion<«  view*  one 
after  another,  examines  thorn,  contracts  them, 
Hearehcs  and  sifts  them  from  all  sides,  and  exhhusts 
uiMin  them  the  resources  of  the  dialectical  tncthn<l ; 
then  out  of  what  survives  this  intellectual  conflict 
he  constructs  his  final  conclusions.   Yet  the  move- 
ment of  thought  is  simple,  natural,  and  logieal; 
we  are  led  to  tliscover  the  truth  by  the  same  paths 
by  which  the  author  arrived  at  it  originally.  His 
c*way8  on  the  fnhle  (1759)  and  the  lli'ujmm 
(1771)  are  botli  admirable  instances  of  the  wmie 
method.  The  eonietl  v  Minim  nm  lUtnthclrrt  sliow~  no 
trace  of  imitation  of  foreign  models  :  it  is  the  tirst 
national  comedy  of  the  Germans  on  the  gnuMl 
scale,  and  ia  a  great  advanee  on  Leminig'a  aaHy 
dramatie  eHorte.  After  FVederiek  the  Gieat  had 
refused  to  nominate  him  keeper  of  the  Koral 
Library  at  Berlin,  Leasing  was  glad  to  accept  the 
jiost  of  critic  to  the  new  national  theatre  at  Huni 
onrg  in  1767.    Out  of  thet-e  new  dniK*  grew  the 
celeoratcd  HamburgucM  hriimntunjie  (iTtW),  ia 
which  he  orerUirew  finally  the  dictatorsbip  of  the 
French  <lnuna  and  worked  ont  the  tbonghts  that 
had  for  many  years  l>een  ripening  in  his  mir>d. 
This  theatre  too  soon  failed,  and  Lcssing  was  again 
left  without  fixed  occupation.    Yet  he  wil.-.  never 
long  idle,  especially  no  long  as  there  was  emir  to 
combat,  and  ignorance  and  jtedantic  \ariity  to  ex- 
)Miee.    For,  tliough  a  scholar  hitnt^lt,  he  always 
regarded  learning  notta  an  end  in  itself,  but  aa  a 
meami  he  alwaya  aceoaated  truth  snperior  to 
mere  knowledge.   Re  was  natitmlly  fond  of  dia- 
putation,  and  so  we  soon  find  him  in  the  thick  of 
another  controversy,  tliis  time  with  Klotz,  a  vonng 
Halle  iirofcHsor.    tin  this  occasion  he  had  a  doaV>l« 
pnr]Miso  to  wrve— to  defend  his  Laoroort  and  to 
expose  the  pretentions  of  the  men  who  set  tbena* 
seU'cs  u^  as  leaders  of  German  scholarship.  The 
chief  fruits  of  this  oontmrersy  from  Lcesing's  nsB 
w  ere  Jirif/e  antiquari«ehen  /nAo/te  ( 1769)  and  Wi§ 
die  A /ten  den  Tini  gthUdet  ( 1709). 

In  October  I7*)9  the  Duke  «f  Brunswick  offore*! 
Lcssing  the  iihrarinnshin  of  tlic  Wolfeubuttel 
lihrarj-  ;  he  accepted  it  anii  entere<l  npon  his  dutic* 
in  tlie  following  May.  Here  at  last  ne  settled  for 
good,  and  in  1 170  manied  Eva  Kdnfg,  the  widow  el 
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a  Hamburg  merchant,  but  lost  her  after  little  mor6 
than  a  year  of  happy  married  life.  He  at  once 
liegan  to  puhliHh  some  of  the  less-known  trciisurcH  of 
the  library  in  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  Znr 
UfM-hichte  umt  LittercUur  (6  vols.  1773-81 ).  But  in 
1772  he  wrote  the  tragedy  Emilia  GaioUi,  which  in 
spite  of  Krave  faalto,  notably  the  absence  of  dmniRtic 
necessity  for  tiie  catastrophe,  is  one  of  the  great«>»'t 
traj;e»iie«  in  German  literature,  certainly  the  jtjreate^t 
L«'s-iii;^'  wnit<'.  Sliortly  l»efore  hitt  nmrriu^e  he 
cai  rietl  out  ii  l<)H)^-clieri.*lietl  deoire,  liy  HjMMulinfj 
fi;,'lit  inofitlis  ill  Iijily,  tlioii^jh  a»  companion  to  the 
hereditary  Duke  of  lirunnwick.  His  Umt  year*  were 
oooapiad  Vrith  theoloj^ical  controversies.  In  1777  he 
pablUh«d  tiie  farooos  Wid/tnbmtMteh»  Fruffmente, 
ft  imtkmaHst  attack  nti  Chrutiaiiitor  fran  the  pen  of 
Reimanifl  (q.v.).  Thi^;  l>ook,  wnicb  was  almost 
oniversully  altributetl  to  Lessing,  provok«l  a  storm 
of  ri'plii-a  from  orlhiMlox  Lut !ii-r;iiiH.  The  l>est  of 
Lawinx'H  counter-attack?*  were  the  ]K>leniical  Anti- 
Goeze  (1778),  directed  against  his  chief  asitailant, 
and  the  fine  dramatic  poem.  X^athan  der  U'cite 
(1770)»oneof  the  noblcsst  pleas  for  tolerant  humanity 
ever  penned.  This  last  was  furthermore  supple- 
mentotl  bv  Die.  Erxiehung  tlea  Menschenaesehierhts 
(IT****!,  wliicli,  though  a  Kciies  of  sliort  iragment«, 
in  e.xtnnneiy  rich  in  «uggr^»tiv<i  th()ii;Lrht.  lA^sing't* 
last,  ami  not  leant  imiHirtnnt  work,  wiu*  Ermt  utul 
FeUk  { 1778-80),  five  dialogues  on  freeniaaono'-  The 
hwt  edition  of  his  Sdmmtliehe  S>-hriften  is  Lach- 
ttft&a'a,  idMaed  ondar  the  editonbip  of  Muackar  in 
1M6  M».  His  more  important  worka  haw  been 
repeato<ilv  tmn<«lateil  into  Kn;,'li«h.  8m  Lives  by 
Danzfl  aiiil  (inl.raiier  ( 'Jd  <s\.  IfiSO).  Erich  fwlimid't 
(iM  e.l.  ISS'.M,  Sim.' ( IH77),  Helen  Zinniifrn  (IHT.S), 
and  UoUestoa  (18»9>— the  last  three  in  En^H.^h. 

LciiMK  (Lat.  teetio),  a  reading,  espoclally  a 
portion  of  Soriptnre  api)ointe<l  t«  Ih?  rernl,  as  in  the 
(  ommon  Prayer-ljook.  The  oldest  I^itin  lection- 
ary — a  service  l>ook,  either  containing  tlie  lejt>*on!» 
for  the  year  in  full,  or  noting  their  beginning  and 
end— was  calle<l  the  Comet  ('companion'),  and 
datae  from  the  .>th  century.  The  Roman  Leetion- 
aty  was  rcmrMlelled  in  the  8tb  centaiy.  The 
changes  in  the  Anglican  calendar  of  lewons  were 
mnetioned  by  act  of  parliament  in  1871.  Formerly 
tlu"  U"*--oiis  «.iin>-i'<l*'d  invariably  of  full  chapters — a 
rul>»  tbat  wa-*  wonu-times  embarras!«ing,  hh  in  the 
ca-o  (if  Act«  xxi.  — but  in  the  revinod  lectionarj' 
they  are  frequently  Hbortened  and  differently 
arranged ;  alao,  nearly  all  the  leaMna  from  the 
Apocrypha  hnve  lK»en  left  out, 

L*Estran2<'«  ^^'H  Uo<iKR,  a  bnny  rovalist  pam- 

Chleteer  nihU  r  Charlc*  H..  wa«  l>orn  at  fliinntanton 
I  Norfolk  in  16IG.  He  narrowly  eMc-ap<Hi  lian^in^' 
as  a  tpy  for  a  plot  to  seize  Lynn  in  1(>44,  and  wait 
inetaad  imprisoned  in  Newgatat  wltenoe  Jie  eeeaped 
after  four  yaar^  Planloned  by  Cromwell  in  1(153 
through  peraonnl  ntrcaty,  be  lived  nuietly  till  the 
Restoration  made  him  Tu-enner  of  tlie  piens.  He 
carried  o  it  liii  functions  ritromusly,  hut  it  should 
he  rememl>^re<l  that  such  were  his  iiiHtniotions.  He 
fought  in  all  the  quarrels  of  the  time  M  ith  a  Hhower 
of  pamphlets,  vigorous,  and  at  least  not  coarser  than 
those  of  hu  antagonists ;  and  he  holds  a  place  in  tlie 
hittory  of  journalism  bv  hw  successive  papers.  The 
Puhlie  fnteUtfjrturr,  The  l.ttmion  Cazfttf,  and  The 
Ohterrnt-T.  In  tlio  iriffrviils  of  conttnv  (•t>y  lie 
khowtij  tbat  be  w;i><  not  \»itlioMt  a  ta-<tf  lor  lM-it««r 
tliin;,'H  bv  tr.in«l  it  lnj»  .K«oit"s  /ViA  f  v.  Si'iicc.i'h 
MorttU.  Cicero's  Ujices,  Uie  tolloquiet  of  Erasmus, 
Qnevado^  Ykkmt^  and  Joecphoa.    Ha  diad  in 

17<H. 

Lc  Sarar»  Ki  ><r\rHE,  j>aintor,  Mn«  V>om  in 
Pann  in  IG17,  and  <liod  there  in  16.">.'>.  The  l.ouvre 
possess ea  36  reli^poos  pictaree  by  him,  and  13 
■qrlbologiMlt  lh«  fonMr  Indadiaig  hb  great  Nriai 


of  20  paint inpi  illustrating  the  life  of  St  Bmno 
(lft4.'i  4H ),  and  bih  '  Preaching  of  St  l*aul '  ( 1649). 

Lethe,  in  (ireek  mythology,  the  stream  of 
forgetfulncra  in  the  lower  world,  from  which  Mtola 
drunk  before  putwing  into  the  ElvHian  I^alds*  that 
they  might  lose  all  recolli  ctinii  of  eartll^  MWTOVli* 

Lethlnff ton*  See  Ma  n  l  a  n  u. 
Leto*  See  Apoixa 

Letter  of  Harqne  (Fr.  lettre  de  marqtit, 
*a  commission  to  plunder;'  cf.  Littr(^,  iii.  4.')ti),  the 
commission  autborisinj:  a  privateer  to  make  war 
uynm,  or  si<i/e  the  projicrty  of,  another  nation. 
lA?tterH  of  iiiarqtie  wt-ro  alw)liHhed  amonj;  EiirM|>»>an 
nations  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  i>ee  I'mVA- 
TEBR. 

Letters  arc  conventional  marks  or  %-isibIe  Bigns 
of  the  elemental  soundK  of  siwiken  langna;.'e.  The 
cariii'.st  Nvnilxds  of  Bourid-«  ifjiri^'Mit'd  --yllables 
rather  than  sininle  soundn,  and  it  wii«  only  gradu- 
ally that  eyllaJifes  were  reduced  to  their  ultimate 
elements,  all  alphabets  vet  bearing  marks  of  the 
syllabary  origin  and  displaying  various  ini]>er- 
fectiona  ol  eareera  and  defect.  Tb«  distinction 
between  Towels  (furoCVra  and  v'uvi^fra)  and  con- 
sonanta  {ifura  i«  a-s  ohl  as  I'l.ito'^ 

Craii/litJi,  but  the  earlier  methods  of  cln.s*<ificai ion, 
wiiicli  otTorod  no  tlclinite  line  of  di  inarcation, 
have  given  place  t<i  a  more  scientitic  mcthfKl  and 
more  precise  terminology.  A  consonant  is  the 
sound  or  noiM  reenlting  when  the  hreath  b  eloeely 
sqneeied  or  ittopped  at  aome  part  of  the  month  or 
breath  pasnnge.  This  passage  has  two  ontlela; 
one  nt  tlie  lip<<,  the  other  at  the  no«e.  In  the  ease 
of  «onie  consonants  the  passage  in  cIomhI  iit  a  ;,'ivi"n 
point — e.g.  at  the  liw  in  ji,  b;  at  the  teetli  in  /, 
d ;  at  the  palate  in  g  ;  while  the  mwe  passage  is 
cloeetl  by  the  bottom  ( vmla )  of  the  soft  palate.  In 
the  case  of  other  consonanti)  the  passage  is  not  cloeed 
but  only  naimwed,  and  the  breath  sounds  agaiiwt 
the  narrow  walls,  as  in  /,  «,  rh,  &e.  The  noae 
channel  is  left  o[>en  in  pronoun<  in;;  n,  vi.  In  the 
case  of  vowels  the  breatli  is  not  rliecke<l  or  closely 
narrowe<l  at  a  given  jioint,  but  paKscs  freely 
through  the  moutb-pasMige,  and  tiiey  may  be 
classified  aoooiding  to  the  place  of  their  articnla- 
tion  in  tbb  poMge  owing  to  the  horizon ul  or 
vertical  movnmenta  of  the  tongue.  They  may 
also  lie  dutinpiislifd  njt  open  (or  wide)  and  shut 
(or  narrow);  m  tlie  latter  there  is  more  convexity 
of  the  tonj:ii<'  ami  a  sense  of  ell.irt  in  pmnuncia- 
tion.  rons4»nant»,  again,  are  clas>iilie<i  according  to 
the  point  in  the  month  paHvige  nt  wiiieh  they  are 
articulated.  Furthest  back  we  have  the  gut'turnl 
sounds,  with  articulation  of  the  tongue  an<i  tlic 
soft  palate  [velnm),  hence  calle«l  the  Velar 
(iuttnrals,  as  the  sounds  of  k  and  g  Itefore  the  vowel 
."oundH  a  ami  o,  rh  in  (German  ach,  and  uff  in 
Ftirlber  frtrward  we  have  the  Palatals,  wbiob 
rt-iilt  frntii  tlie  coiitju-t  of  the  tongue  atnl  bard 
palate,  as  k  and  g  before  e  and  i.  Next  come  the 
Ik-utals,  where  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  front  of 
the  palate  ara  the  instnunenta  of  articulation— 
e.g.  t,  Ih,  d.  A,  r.  The  Labiab,  or  lip.eonndii, 
are  tliose  whieb  are  formeil  either  by  Isitn  the  lijw 
or  by  tin;  utpler  li|>  and  npjxT  teeth,  />,  h,  m,/,  r. 

,\;;ain,  eoii-.oimiitH  may  iilso  be  chiMsilied  Heconl- 
ing  to  the  f<nni  of  ibeir  artii  illation.  WbeJi  there 
ii*  a  complete  clu^k  or  closure  <if  tlie  mouth  passage 
at  the  point  of  articulation,  coiwunants  are  called 
Mute*  or  Stopped  or  Explosives,  as  k,  g,  t,  d.  p.  A, 
The  ancient  grammarians  dividtnl  mutes'  into  Trnna 
and  Meditw,  the  former  including  k,  t,  p,  the  latter 
g,  d,  b.  Wlien  tli--  niontb  pa>»a^'e  i«<  iiarrowe<l  but 
not  completely  cl>i»e.l  at  the  point  of  aiiiculntion, 
we  have  the  <^pen  r)r  Fricative  consonant h.  nuch  as 
'*« 't  /i  «i  r.  tlie  last  four  of  whirh  are  also  called 
Spiranta.    WIwb  the  paMnge  b  atopped  In  tiM 
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niid<Ue  but  kept  open  at  the  si<les,  we  have  a 
Divided  wtmad,  sach  as  /.  When  the  no8e-na.sN4ige 
is  left  open  we  have  the  Neuals  m  and  n.  N  takes 
it»  chanuster  from  the  natare  of  the  neighboaring 
soiintlH— «.g.  it  M  gattaml  in  tinkf  bat  dental  in 
tait. 

Affliin,  consonanta  maj'  be  <U\iilo<l  into  \'oiced 
and  Voicelew.  The  voice<l  or  soft  conwnants  are 
pronnnnced  with  a  vibration  of  the  vocal  chonlu. 
To  tliit  clui  belong  the  Nossla  »,  m  ^  the  Linnids 
/  and  r;  the  Mediie  a,  d,  b ;  the  Aspirated  Mediie 
gh,  (fft,  bh  :  and  the  Spirants  z,j,  v.  The  Voiceles« 
or  Surd  consonanta  are  the  Tenuew  p,  t,  L,  y,  the 
Aapiratod  tciiues  l;h,  t/i,  />fi,  and  tlic  .S|iiraiitfi  .<.  /". 

Tliere  are  Hoine  wiunds  whicli  can  pliiy  tlie  j)art 
of  either  consonants  or  vowels,  as  the  Scmi-vowels 
•  and  u.  In  the  aame  way.  m,  n,  r,  /  between 
▼oweb  are  purely  ooawmantal,  bat  before  or  after 
cnomnaata  they  can  he  voeaUeed  or  made  Mnumt. 
Beeides  all  thene  different  eonnda  we  have  the 
intiodiK  toi  v  fftidUt  mgntmM.  by  the  anuMtli  and 

rmifrli  lircjttliingn. 

Siicli  is  tlie  variety  and  oonijilexity  of  the 
dill'erent  sounds  wliicli  are  attempted  to  l>e  repre- 
sented in  the  Iett<ti>t  of  alphabetH.  Thc^^e,  how- 
•rer,  merely  satinfy  nmghly  pnetieal  needs,  and 
In  no  ease  repre!*ent  all  tlie  flonnda  aetnally  em- 
ployed in  any  l:in^'un<,'f>.  Aiffntualion,  which  is 
an  irn|M)rt«nt  elt'inc'iit  of  -tpct'oli,  is  i.irely  donot^nl, 
and  still  more  rarely  is  quiintity.  The  alnhaW'tic 
BvmboU  remain  comparatively  unchangeti,  while 
tne  sonnds  they  re|weeent  are  constantly  changing. 
Henee  the  litenuy  spelling  often  eonesnonds  but 
indUTerently  with  the  actual  sonnds  of  the  words, 
and  in  English  o»]iecially  this  haa  grown  into  so 
heavy  an  lulditional  bunion  on  the  memories  of 
It'arnor^i  thai  inatiy  si'lifdarn  have  t»cen  led  to 
advocate  tlie  a<loption  of  a  soipntilic  phuuctir. 
system  of  sjielling.  Timx,  in  Eiiylish  tliere  are  at 
least  forty-tbree  easily  distijtguiahcd  soun<lH,  while 
the  written  alphabet  haa  only  twenty-six  letters 
or  qrnbols  to  leptesent  these.  A  gain,  oar  alphabet 
is  redundant,  contafninK  three  superflnons  letters, 
e,  7,  X,  «o  that  flicrr  aro  actually  but  twenty-three 
letters  wherewitii  to  rt'prcsciit  I'orty-three  sounds  ! 

Many  person-i  iuiinn;,'.'<t  ourselves  are  unahlc  to 
pronounce  certain  letteiT,  as  /  and  r  ;  others  change 
r  or  /  to  rf,  and  we  ol»erve  that  children  for  some 
time  habitually  substitute  dentals  for  guttumls,  as 
ial  for  eiU,  Un  for  H»».  This  is  onite  distinet  from 
phonetic  diversification  which  follows  eertain  deHn- 
ite  laws,  the  olwervation  of  which  formed  the  basis 
of  scifiitilic  etyniolof^y.  We  find  that  Kome  lan- 
guages livck  certain  sounds  which  to  us  seem  in<li8- 
peuHable.  Thus,  the  Mohawks  and  Hurcms  employ 
no  labials;  the  Society  Islanders  are  destitute  of 
gutturals  ( the  name  of  Captain  Cook  became  Tuie ), 
and  the  Australian  dialects  of «,  as  are  also  several  of 
the  Polynesian  languages,  where  its  place  is  taken 
by  h  (cf.  Lat.  sal  and  Or.  hals).  Again,  d  is  never 
Used  in  Chinese,  Mexican,  or  Peruvian  ;  n  is  al»sent 
in  the  lan;,'uai.je  of  tlie  Iliirons  ;  and  even  in  so  {K»r- 
fect  a  language  as  Sanskrit  we  have  no  /,  no  soft 
sibilants,  no  short  e  and  o.  Greek  has  no  y,  no 
10,  no  9oit  sibilants :  Latin  haa  BO  aoft  sibihuits. 
no  naliTe  9,  ^,  x  :  English  is  deficient  In  ffuttaral 
breathin;:s  like  the  (Jennan  arh  anrl  ich,  althongh 
these  are  plentiful  enough  in  Scotland.  High  Ger- 
man has  no  ir  like  the  Kn;.'lish  ir  in  wind,  no  th, 
dh,  cA,  /.  While  Sanskrit  has  no  /,  Arabic  has 
no  p.  The  letter  /  is  alisent  in  Finnish  (despite 
tiie  name— given  it  by  ita  neighbours).  Lithuanian, 
Tamil.  Mongolian,  and  Burmese.  No  Chinaman 
ever  pronounces  r,  Christ  being  rendered  Ki  li  tte 
tu.  It  Is  also  absent  in  the  language  of  the  Hurons, 
Mexicans,  and  Kaflirs.  Max  Miiller  reives  tlie 
following  enumeration  of  the  conM)nanta  in  a  few 
alphabets :  Hindnstani  has  48  eonsonaata,  of  wbieb 


13  are  dasaical  Sanskrit  aspirates,  nasals,  and 
sibilaala,  and  14  Arable  letters.  Sanskrit  haa  37 
consonants  (or  with  the  Vedie  /  and  /A,  39); 
Turkish,  32  (of  which  only  25  are  really  Turkish  \ : 

ami  IVrsian,  31  (of  which  2*2  are  really  Versiaii,  I  ho 
rest  Arabic).  Arabic  hius  28  ;  the  Kailir  ( Zulu  ),  2»i. 
Iwsides  the  clicks.  Hebrew  hits  23  ;  English,  20; 
Greek,  17  (3  compound ) ;  Latin,  17  (1  compound); 
Mongolian,  17  or  18;  Finnish,  11:  PnlyncMian,  10 
native  consonantal  sonnds ;  some  Australian  lan- 
guages, 8;  of  the  Melanesian  languages  the  t>oore»t, 
theDuanni,  has  12,  othei-s  13,  ]  I.  and  nmn'  A/nin. 
some  races  tind  exceeiling  ditli.iilt  \  indis!  in;jiii>liin;; 
some  of  our  soundp.  'J'liu>,  tiit>  Sandwich  l-]ait.l<  :s 
habitually  confuse  k  and  and  we  find  the  same 
word  written  by  Protestant  mis8ionarif>s  with  k,  by 
French  misstoiuuies  with  t.  Even  in  Canada  the 
lower  cImwm  say  m^Hat  and  moikii  for  vUiitr  mnd 
moitU.  And  even  so  respected  a  lexicographer  as 
Noah  Webster  artuallv  savs  in  the  IntriMhiclion  to 
his  Dictionary  that  in  V,n^'li-h  the  letters  <rf  aw  pn^ 
nounced  a-s  if  written  tl,  and  7/  as  if  dl. 

The  foregoing  is  mainly  taken  from  the  following:  J. 
£.  King  and  C.  Cook&uii'B  adiuiraMo  I'rineipfrf  of  Scuad 
and  /(i/mbn  (1888),  their  Inlnj/luction  to  Ihr  Comparer 
tin  Grammar  of  Grrek  and  Latin  \  and  Max 

MUUer'8  Lecturta  on  the  Science  of  Lanfjuagt  ( 2d  lenci^ 
leet,  iv.  1864).  Bee  alao  the  srtidt-s  in  the  present  wstk 
OB  AiraaBRT,  Grammar.  Grimm's  Law,  PnoincTica, 

SpRIJ-ING,  and  en  e«ch  of  the  letters  of  the  alphalwt. 

Letters  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful 
branches  of  literature,  and  one  moreover  in  which 
l^glish  possesses  abundance  of  the  finest  examplei. 
Most  biographies  that  are  now  written  oontun  the 
letters  ot  the  hero,  and  these  usually  open  up  his 
heart  to  the  reader  far  better  than  |>aire*«  of  descrip- 
tion of  his  qualities  ;  while  thev  aKo  supply,  bv  wm- 
seions  or  unconscious  self  revehatiiiii,  soinething  of 
the  j>eculiar  interest  that  belnriLrs  to  autobiography. 
But  here  may  lie  rememl>ered  tlie  warning  words  of 
Dr  Johnson  written  Apropos  oi  Pope:  *  Tliere  is  no 
transaction  which  ofleis  stronger  temptationa  to 
fallacy  and  snphistiention  tlian  epistolary  inter* 
courM.',  In  till'  f.i;:t  rrwss  of  conversation  ilie  first 
emotions  of  llie  niinii  often  burst  out  Ix-fore  they  are 
considered  ;  in  the  tumult  of  business  interest  and 
iia-ssion  have  their  genuine  eflect ;  but  a  friendly 
letter  is  a  calm  and  delilteiate  performance  in  the 
cool  of  Idsure,  in  tlie  stillness  of  siditude,  and 
surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by  design  his 
own  character.'  It  is  unhappily  tlie  fact  that  tbe 
conditions  of  modem  life  arc  generally  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  letters  of  the  l>e«t  clas*, 
whicli  are  the  fruit  of  calm  and  ample  leisure  no  less* 
than  of  sympathy.  The  railway,  the  jiennv  p<i*t, 
tbe  telegram,  anil  the  postcard  have  combined  to 
destroy  letter-writing  as  a  puTsoit  and  an  art. 
There  is  aowadaya  aeaveely  aueh  a  thing  as  oDtrs- 
tponebnee  in  Ita  good  old  sense— what  Sontbey  calls 
'|>erliai>s  the  greatest  gratification  which  the  pro- 
'  gres.s  of  civilisation  has  |i;iven  us  ; '  lettei>  are  ofily 
'  written  when  nece---;ir\  .  at)il  conse<juently  ate  t.»> 
olieu  completely  impersonal  and  entircdy  uninter- 
esting. Hence  familiar  letters,  intimate  and  easy 
ill  tone,  fluent  and  seemingly  careless  in  style^  have 
almost  disappeared,  and  in  tneir  stead  we  have  only 
the  ephemeral,  bald,  disjointed,  essentially  unliter- 
ary,  and  it  may  even  lie  tingrammatical  prislucticiii*, 
\\liir.li,  the  moment  their  inunediatf  |iiu|'<'-e  b 
i»ervisi,  are  straightway  consigned  to  the  cxiinctioa 
for  which  they  are  fitted,  and  to  which  md  indeed 
thev  were  designe<l. 

df  letters  Bacon  says  '  such  as  are  written  from 
wise  men  are  of  all  the  words  of  man,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  best ;  for  they  are  more  natnrnl  than 
orations  and  public  s|>eeclies,  and  more  advis»"«l 
I  than  conferences  or  present  speeches.    So  again 
i  letteia  of  state  ftom  eoeh  as  nanane  them,  or  ait 
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privy  to  them,  arc  of  all  others  the  best  in.Htnic- 
tioM  for  hi»tor>',  and  to  a  diligent  reader  the  best 
hbt4>ric8  in  themselves.'  Uudoiibte<lIy  tliis  is  tme, 
and  the  lebten  of  sach  men  as  CaBBiodonu,  Crom- 
well. MvlbonHigh,  Nelion,  Wwhington,  and  Wel- 
lington, as  wellMsaeh  vast  collections  as  the  Cecil 
Correspondence,  and  the  like,  >vill  remain  docnmcntM 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  historian  ;  while  tlic 
theoh>ffian  will  never  ccjise  to  count  tlie  efiistlen  of 
CJre;;ory  Nazianzen,  Biu«il,  Chrysostoin,  Ainlii'Mw, 
Augustine,  and  Jerome  amon^'  th>.'  riciiest  sources 
•▼MJallla  for*  dOM  atady  of  tlio  ilevelonment  of 
dogma  and  the  novament  of  ecclesiatticai  histoiy. 
Af^n,  meli  oollflotiona  aa  Faaeal's  Frovineial 
Letters,  Swift's  Drapier'a  LtUtrtt  9tA  the  Letter*  af 
Junin.i  only  Ik'Iomjj  in  a  secondary  sense  to  this  tie- 
partnx'iit  m1  lit<'ratiiri',  and  lack  tlio  |M'oviliar  iioi>i>tiaI 
charm  tliat  lielimgs  to  such  letters  aa  those  ol  Cicero, 
Horace  Walpole,  or  Madame  de  Scvign^. 

Of  all  the  favoaiite  letter-writera  of  the  world 
Cicero  b  both  the  earliest  an«l  remalna  almost  the 
greatcet  More  than  800  of  bis  letters  are  extant ; 
and  all  are  natural,  sincere,  outspoken.  The  very 
frankticxs  of  liix  vanity  and  an  almost  feminine 
d«"«ir«  to  |>li'aHi.'  give  a  Hin;;ular  pleasnrw  to  his 
rcHiier;  ami  his  own  piiraae  in  one  of  his  h'ttors  - 
*  fit  enim  nescio  ^nvl  ut  qua«>i  coram  adeKsn  videar 
com  sorilio  aiiqnid  ad  te  '—reveals  in  a  single  sent- 
«Ma  the  aecret  of  his  perennial  eliann.  And  he 
was  siiifnilarly  happy  in  a  correspondent  so  svm- 

fiatlictic  aii'l  int<illi;,'ont  as  Atticus,  to  whom  alone 
le  !»enl  as  many  a«  4(X)  letters,  for  Montai^e  tells 
us  how  till"  wiitit  of  siicii  a  jiiili<  inns  iinii  indulgent 
friend  to  whom  to  address  kept  liini  from  adopting 
the  epistolary  method  for  pnulishing  his  whinisii<s 
which  otherwise  he  wonla  have  preferred.  The 
cml  V  other  imiMirtant  Latin  letter-writan  are  Beneca 
and  Pliny,  but  the  one  uflTends  by  prosy  and  tedious 
moralising,  the  other  by  a  prolix  and  grandioee 
liianniT  lii.it  '-ooii  provcH  tiri'soiiio. 

Tlie  l*)i«lon  letters,  over  KXN)  in  nnmV>er,  are  lucid 
and  nnafTected  and  give  us  our  Is'st  insight  into 
the  inner  domestic  life  of  the  lotli  century  ;  but  the 
earlieftt  English  letter-writer  of  high  rank  is  Janice 
lioweil,  wMse  Familiar  LeUert  wared  with  Mon* 
talfrne  the  hnnonr  of  being  one  of  Thackeray'^  two 
'  U'dfide  iMMiks.'  Howi  ll  says  '  f.iniiliar  letters  may 
l»e  ciilli-il  the  "lannu  U'lls  of  jovo,'  and  elncwlicre 
ailmiraldy  ilescriVies  Ids  own  roiniwcit ionn  in  the 
sentence — 'flmt  's  a  true  familiar  letter  wliieli  ex- 
pre'weth  on<-  ■>  mind,  as  if  he  were  diBcoursin<;  with 
the  party  to  whom  he  writes,  in  snceinct  and  short 
tarma.*  Nowhere  can  we  find  more  shrewdness, 
wit,  wisdom,  and  keenne.<^  of  obser^'ation,  all  com- 
bined with  neartiuess  and  sincerity ;  none  knows 
\tt'ttfT  how  to  brighten  his  pajje  with  a  many  qnip 
or  a  lively  8t<irj\ 

But  our  ifreatest  Ictt/>r-writer8  remain  but  three, 
or  at  muetU»nr :  Gray,  Horace  Walitole,  (Jowiter,  and 
Charles  Lamlk  Gray^  work  is  lai^lidions,  precise 
pefffeet,  h«t  wm  htboiiMd,  and  always  eompletely 
sioeere.  It  «ngR«Bts  the  ftnbhed  seliolar  nnuending 
to  |ilca.«e  a  fri<"n<l,  and  the  perfi>rt)un  i-i  a  consuin- 
niation  that  mine  of  its«df,  un-lii«lii  il  und  iiti>*oii^'ht. 
ro|K'  and  ll«dinghroke  wrote  for  fatne  tln  ir  wiit 
ing  ever  xuggust*  an  intelhH-tual  exi  n  isc,  and  even 
the  letters  between  Pope  and  Swift  arc  never  entirely 
free  from  eonsciooamia:  but  ttray  wrote  for  love, 
and  his  Iett4>rs,  with  thoae  of  Cowper  and  Cliarles 
Lamb,  stand  by  themselvea.  Ilonu-e  Walpole  said 
n(  himself  that  he  lived  'a  life  of  letter  writing,' 
and  he  reniiiin-  yn-  eminent  alike  in  llie  niimlx-r 
and  the  retnatkalde  felicity  of  his  letl«-i^.  Mo  is 
by  turns  gay,  good  linmoure«l,  piouant.  keen,  sar- 
castic, but  is  always  clever  and  often  even  genial, 
although  not  seldom  the  reaaler  detects  the  presence 
of  (cfTort  and  affectation.  Still,  all  defects  a{iArt, 
jadgvl  in  respect  of  both  quantity  and  quality,  and 


of  till-  exli.iiiiilinary  range  of  subjects  handled,  he 
remains  without  a  rival  ilie  prince  of  Kngli>h  letter- 
writers. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagn's  letters  are 
unnsually  lively,  clever,  and  amusing,  hat  are 

marred  oy  a  constitutional  indelicacy  of  tone  as 
well  as  a  vanity  and  a  consciousness  of  skill  that 
will  not  hide.  Clie.-terrK'Id's  letters  Ui  IiIm  natural 
son  show  great  slirewdii<-*H  und  powers  of  ol»serva- 
tion  in  a  (inislietl  if  over  cl.iliorated  style,  hut  reveal 
a  moral  meanness  of  view  that  8t4m|i«  the  limslied 
man  of  the  world  as  but  a  sorry  gentleman.  The 
letters  to  his  godson,  written  in  later  life,  and  fini 
piililished  by  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  In  1889,  show 
a  higher  tone,  but  are  poor  performances  if  judged 
from  the  jtoint  of  view  of  letters  written  to  a  child. 
The  letters  of  Dorothy  OslK>me  to  Sir  \\'illiaiu 
T*>m|de  are  delightful  lieyond  most;  thtise  of  Sir 
William  himself,  so  long  admired  as  models  of 
serene  and  stately  English,  have  ceased  to  interest 
the  modem  reader.  jBnt  Lady  Rachel  Rnseell'a 
letters,  the  apolooetie  scraps  written  by  Steele  to 
his  wife  Pme,  ana  Swift's  letterv  to  Stella  preserve 
a  charm  that  defies  the  touch  of  time.  ( )ilif'r  18th- 
ccntury  letters  of  interest  are  those  of  Mrs  l>i  laney, 
covering  half  a  century,  Fanny  Hurney,  .Mi.-«s  Ik'rrj', 
one  of  SValpole's  later  correspond  en  t«i,  and  Hannah 
More.  Dr  Johnson's  letters  are  always  admirably 
vigoraoa  and  diieet,  and  one  at  least  is  among  tM 
most  memoimhte  things  In  Englbfa  literatnre ;  hat 
he  never  put  his  strength  into  this  form,  and  indeed 
disliked  to  write  freely  in  lett4M>s  from  the  after-use 
that  might  Im>  n)a4leof  them,  .lane  .\usten's  letters 
are  not  characteristic  of  her  unique  genius;  Hurns's 
are  artificial  and  diMinnointing  :  Sterne's  mawkish 
and  unreal;  Goldsuiitn s  good,  but  few  and  unim- 
|Kirtant.  Bnt  tlie  century  closes  well  with  the  in- 
imitable masterpieces  of  Cow|ier,  througboafe  fall  of 
tendem^s,  grace,  vivacity,  wit,  and  sense. 

Of  19th-century  lett^-rs  the  characteristic  ex- 
amples of  <'harles  Lamb  stand  lirst.  Even  the 
slighte^^t  show  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  touch, 
and  all  are  stamped  with  the  sign-manual  of  genius. 
Scott's  Ictteia  are  hearty,  genial,  and  honest: 
Byron's  clever,  trendiant,  and  aoniewhat  unreal. 
There  are  many  tittod  letters  of  Sonthey.  CiabbA, 
Sydney  Smith,  Leigh  Hunt,  DeQuinrey.  l<<M  kharl, 
Mocaulay.  Dr  Arnold,  H<km1,  Washingt^m  Irving, 
Emerson.  C'arlyle,  Lady  DuH'  (Ifirdon.  and  Kuskin. 
Thirlwall's  Letter*  to  a  Friend,  and  1  hackeray's 
Letters,  publishe<l  in  1887,  are  unnsniilly  g(M>d 
collections.  Shelley  b  an  author  not  yet  judged 
sensibly  bv  either  set  of  raaden,  bnt  it  b  enough 
to  say  of  nis  letters  that  they  are  neither  so  much 
above  bis  jioetry  as  Matthew  Arnold  wonld  place 
them  nor  as  far  lielow  it  as  they  ajipear  to  Mr 
Swinburne.  The  letters  of  Mary  Godwin  t<i  Inday. 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  iHth  century,  are 
deeply  interesting;  those  of  Keats  to  I'anny 
Brawne  do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  sovereign 
po«t,  and  sfaonld  never  have  been  printed.  Bnt 
indeed  tlie  tove-Tetter  b  almost  always  a  flower 

thnt  will  ni>f  Is'ar  lieirig  ]iliieked  fntm  the  stalk 
on  wliich  it  ;.'rew,  and  th'i-<'  lliat  an-  now .-idiiyn  t-<«> 
often  rea<l  aloud  in  l>n  a>  li  oi  promise  ciiHi-H  are 
almost  always  as  unreal  lu*  the  short-lived  passion 
that  inspired  them,  of  later  I Uih  century  Knglbh 
letters  none  stand  out  greater  than  those  of  Aim 
Carlyle  and  Edward  FlMgemld,  which  liave  indeed 
already  lieen  lifted  into  the  imuk  of  the  EngHsh 
cla-»ies  in  this  kind. 

of  <'iertnan  letter  w  riters  it  may  !«  enough  to 
name  Schiller.  (itM'tlie,  and  lIumlKildt;  of  Krencli, 
Voiture,  Mailanu*  ile  .Maintenon,  Madame  du  Def 
faJid.  Sainte-lteuve,  (ieurgv  Sand,  Merim^*.  and  the 
unapproachable  name  of  Madame  de  S^vi^ie.  The 
sover^'ipn  quality  of  titb  great  letter-writer  is  Iter 
naturalness  and  giMjdmas  of  heart,  cumUued  with 
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an  tin  matched  facility  of  gympathetically  realising 
the  •motinoal  experiences  of  others,  ami  of  adiling 
raalitgr  and  life  lo  eveiytliing  ebe  toadied.  None 
e^er  poMned  in  richer  meaaare  the  woman's  gift 
of  that  wnrnier  int«?rf*f»t  in  the  Bmaller  pornniercL-  of 
!if*^,  ami  tliat  ajititiiilp  for  treating:  !w>oial  ot  juihlic 
iiiatUT?i  fiDiu  tho  priv;it»^  riri'l  i»T»<)ri;iI  point  of 
view  which  pvc  half  tht'ir  charm  to  tlie  lettew  of 
w»»nieii.  She  tells  her  dangliter,  to  whom  she  wrote 
with  overflowing  afieetioa  for  twenty  live  yean«, 
thai  aha  leto  ber  pen  *nin  on  and  take  it«  own 
WMjr.  ...  I  commence  alwaj's  without  knowing 
how  far  I  shall  uo ;  I  know  not  whether  my  letter 
will  Ik;  Ion"  or  short.'  lior  icm  \V:iI]..i1.>  - 1\  >  of  her, 
•  Slie  Juw  the  art  of  inakin};  yon  iK  ijuaint.'.l  w  itli  all 
lior  a<  'iii;iirit.aiice,  and  attachei«  you  even  lo  iIk-  >\>otH 
she  inhabited.'  There  iH  no  writer  whtwe  inherent 
eoodneas  lias  been  repaid  with  a  warmer  kwe  thu 
Sfadame  de  Sivigni,  or  whoee  aaprana^  upon  an 
intelleetaal  throne  is  leee  likely  ever  to  be  shaken. 

nj«»  Rni;'i->h  rt-^-liT  will  fiu<l  lla-  form  of  tlif  ancient 
Roman  lft;*-r  in  tlip  f  icain[ile  pnii*  t■v^^^l  in  Acts  sxiiL  The 
rnodern  English  lett-  r  ilit!rr>  fr  -m  the  oMer  only  in  being 
•omewhat  less  cereuionioun  aii  l  lei-t  varieil  in  f  irm.  Thus, 
'sir*  slune  wm  once  n<'arly  univi  rAal  as  the  form  of  »d- 
drpiw,  but  i«  now  cmtidcrt-il  cold.  Again,  '  honoun-d  sir' 
and  ■  renrocN-d  h^r'  havu  alsno-t  d i ^ ip|i«>»n.'d,  and  nn- 
ha|ipily  aI«o  such  tn-autiful  fonin  aa  '  lu-art '  and  '«weet- 
heart.'  How«dl  ofU'U  endn  with  ' yonn  inviolalilv,'  'yours 
fntireiy,'  '  yours  in  no  vulvar  wa^'  of  fri'^ndship ;'  Horaco 
Walpolu  «ay.4  'yours  vory  much,  'yours  most  cordially,' 
and  wnoc-,  to  Hannah  More  in  17H9,  'yours  more  and  more.' 
Paritsn  writers  oft<  n  u-*ed  foniis  utrm^.'e  to  modem  ears, 
such  as  'youri  in  the  bowela  of  Chrijit'  Baxt*.T  in  bin 
etrtnmfn  tfnt'olare  with  Pcttr  Heylm  delightfully  sub- 
aerilK-s  himself  'yoars  in  »<»  far  as  you  are  for  the  truth.' 
In  earlier  timen  it  waa  cuKtoinary  to  add  on  the  outside 
diroetiona  to  the  bearer,  aa  '  Haste,  ha-t4>,'  and  m  official 
letter*  even  lach  (Minted  provoaatiTBS  of  k|»'<'<1  a-s  '  Itide, 
ride,  for  your  life.  Underlining  is  a  detestable  praetioa, 
eqaivslent  to  a  oonfession  of  weskoMS  ia  being  forced  to 
borrow  strent^h  from  adventitious  aid,  and  craasing  is  a 
derioe  happily  practiced  by  but  few  men  at  least,  altboagh 
it  had  iu  use  in  days  of  dear  poetace.  Manj,  bowevar, 
indnlge  in  a  jwtUcnpt,  withoat  whiah  it  it  wul  no  kkdj** 
letter  is  complete. 

The  earlicNt  guide  to  letter-writiag  extsnt  Is  Aagil 
Days  BnglUk  Secrttarp  (1899).  Another,  by  OervMe 
If  urUum,  ia  entitled  Oonaited  Letters;  or  a  mott  BxetUtM 
BwndU  of  Neu)  Wit  ( 1618).  Forme  eC  letters,  with  mnoh 
were  alao  given  in  the  popolsr  Atademjf  of  Compli- 
•  Of  saoh  books  there  is  now  great  aband- 

;  but,  Hiile  neeasienilly  helpful,  they  are  by  do 


ao  doabt  rsapoosible 
fsr  msay  rifioakms  phneeirtbat  are  in  too  oommon  ose. 
But  to  them  tiie  world  owes  the  masterpieces  of  Ricbsrd- 
■on.  who,  in  his  Ubonis  upon  a  guide  to  eorreapondencS^ 
discovered  that  be  eoold  write  aovale  tiiat  eonld  melt 
the  hearts  of  the  women. 

See  William  lioberts.  fluUyry  of  L^lUr-trritino.  from 
the  Earliest  I'ericxi  to  the  Fifth  Ctntiiry  ( 184.3) ;  Charles 
Knight,  Half-himm  vth  thf  li'-nf  iyetter-icriter*  and  Auto- 
bi»imfthfr»  {two  aeries,  lH«i7  08  I ;  t.eorije  HnUrn,  Oo/uip 
itK  iut  f^tirrt  ami  Letifr-ier iters  (Js7«>,i;  W.  Baptisto 
Scinin<3»,  Four  ('enfurirs  of  Eiujlinlt  L'U>r»  (IH.SO)  ;  and 
KoIh  it  t  ochrane,  Thr  IhtttJih  l^ttfr-UTitr)ii\\S!^^).  Tlio 
two  la«t  l(ook»  are  exci'lli-iit  c<dl<'ctions,  full,  yet  admirably 
nelecteiL  Thi  Ti'  1'  a  coll.  ction  of  Lore  Lttters  o(  Famon* 
Mmnn  l  Wijinm  of  I'nM  nnii  I'retrnt  Centuries  {'1  voXs. 

)>y  Mr  M('ry<l<'w.     I'hi'  copyright  of  letteia  lanMUBS 
with  the  writer  {aeo  Coptkiuht). 

L<»ttcr8.  For  Letten  Patent,  we  PatbmtS; 

for  Letter  of  .\ttoriiey,  see  AtToRXEV. 

Letter*wood.  Sec  Brkad  nut. 

Lettres  de  rnrliet,  the  name  tnvm  to  the 
famous  w.irrjiiit-'  of  iiii|iri><otiTnf.'ni  i-.-iiicd  l>y  the 
kings  of  France  before  the  Itevnlution.  All  royal 
hMMin{Uttrcj  rni/aiix]  \vore  either  letirea  ptUetita 
or  MCrei  de  cachet.  The  former  were  open,  signed 
by  the  king,  and  eonnter»igned  hy  a  miniater, 
•u  had  the  great  aeal  of  atata  appended.  Of 


this  kind  were  all  ordinances,  grants  of  privil 
«&c.     But  these  diecks  on  arbitrary  uower 
not  exiat  with  ngatd  to  lettcea  Jo  cadiet. 
alio  called  leffrcv  efoser,  or  aealed  letten,  which 

were  folded  np  and  !«eale«l  with  the  kin^''«  little 
seal  (rnr/iet),  and  by  which  the  royal  jiIeaMire  wa> 
niinle  known  to  individuals  «>r  to  corjxn.ttiun-' 
and  tlie  a<lminij>tration  of  justice  wju*  often 
interferetl  with.  The  U!*e  of  lettres  de  cai  in  t 
became  much  nuire  frequent  after  the  aocesuuo  of 
Lonia  XIV.  than  it  had  been  bdbra,  and  it  wae 
very  common  for  peiaona  to  be  arrestetl  upon  aoeb 
warrant,  and  clapped  into  the  Baatille  (q.v.)  or 
fMiinr  otlicr  etate  i>rison  ;  wlicre  some  »>i  them 
reiiKiiiied  for  a  verj'  lon^  time,  ami  ?on»e  for  life, 
either  Im-cjiii-c  it  w.a>*  so  iniemied,  oi,  in  other 
cases,  liecanse  they  were  forgotten.  It  waa  not 
always  for  political  reaaona  that  lettrea  do  cachet 
warn  obtained;  aoraetimea  primate  persona  g^i 
troiibleeotne  nemben  of  their  fantilies  bniu<;ht  to 
reORon  in  this  way.  Tiie  lieutemint  jreneral  of  tiif 
p<tlice  kept  foniis  of  lettres  de  cachet  ready,  in 
whicli  it  \v,x-<  only  necer-sarA^  to  insnt  the 
the  individual  to  lje  arrested.  Sometimes  an  arreM- 
ment  on  lettrea  de  cachet  waa  a  reaouree  to  ahieU 
crimiualb  from  justice. 

L^ttHf  a  branch  of  the  Lithuanian  race,  wlio  in 
manners,  customs,  anil  inoile  of  living  do  not  differ 
much  fmm  the  Lithuani.tiiH  proix-r.  They  live  in 
Houth  Livonia,  in  Courland,  and  Vitel>sk,  and  ia 
the  north  of  Kovao  ia  iioada,  and  anmber  alioot 
1 .200,000  peraona.  Eaily  eonverted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Teutonic  Kni;,'hts,  they  are  now  niotstly  I^uth- 
eraii--.  lliou>.di  some  .")0,000  have  l»een  won  over  to 
tiic  (ireek  Clmrcli.  All  are  {)cat<4int  agriculturists  : 
since  the  alwlition  of  serfdom  they  have  made 
remarkable  progress,  both  socially  imd  intellectn- 
ally.  Their  language  is  not  no  archaic  as  Lithnan- 
ian ;  hat  they  possess  valuable  treasures  of  popalar 
poetry,  proverbs,  riddles,  &c  See  Ulmaan,  LeUiteH 
Volksliaier  (1874),  and  Bielenstein,  Bin  Tausemt 
Lctttsrhe  I'atsrl  (18«1);  idso  Von  rv>meth,  Ihe 
Letten  unter  den  Deutsehen  [2d  ed.  1887),  and  C.  F. 
WataoB,  UtUr  dm  UUitekm  VMcettamm  ( ISSSk 

liCttnce  {Lactiira),  n  genus  of  plants*  lielong- 
ing  to  the  natural  onler  Compo.sit;e,  $>nb  onler 
Ciehoraceiv.  The  (l.irdcn  I<ettuce  (L.  xnt,.;,  ■ 
snpjMmed  to  l»e  a  native  of  the  Kast  Indies,  but  ia 
not  known  to  e.xist  anywhere  in  a  wild  state,  and 
from  remote  antiquity  baa  been  cnltivate<i  in  Europe 
aa  an  esculent,  and  particalarly  as  a  salail.   It  him 

a  leafv  stem,  obloag  Jeaveei  aiv*^^'"^'*  tlst-topned 
panicle,  somewhat  reeembling  a  corymb,  with  yellow 

llower^i,  and  a  fruit  without  Tiiar;rin.  It  is  now 
generally  cullivatf-d  in  all  purt-s  of  die  world  where 
the  climate  admits  of  it  ;  and  there  are  many 
varieties,  all  of  \\iiieli  may,  however,  be  re;;ardeu 
as  8u1>- varieties  of  the  Cos  I^ettoce  and  the 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  the  former  having  tiie  lea%-eB 
more  oblong  and  ujiright,  rei|ui)ing  to  he  tied 
together  for  bhinchinp,'  the  latter  with  ronnder 
leave**,  which  sjirend  out  iienrer  the  ground,  ami 
afterward-  hoi/  or  roll  logctiitM  into  a  he/id  like  a 
htuall  cablmge.  The  lettuce  i.s  easy  of  digestion, 
gently  laxative,  and  moderately  nutritions.  The 
white  and  s«^tmewhat  narootie  milky  juice  of  this 

?Iant  is  inspiH-sAtcd,  and  need  uader  the  name  of 
.artucariinn  or  TArideuie  as  an  anodyne,  sedativ^ 
opiate  medicine.  Tlie  best  and  most  nseful  kind 
of  this  juice  is  ol)taitH'<l  by  making  incisions  in  the 
llowering  stemn,  and  allowinj;  the  juice  v\hich 
tlows  to  dn>*  ujKin  them.  In  niihl  \\iniet>  tli>y 
may  Vk?  kept  rea<ly  for  planting  out  in  spriug. 
The  other  specieti  of  this  genns  exhibit  nothing 
of  the  bland  onality  of  the  ganlea  lottaea.  The 
Strong<eoented  Lettuee  (£.  Wroaa)  b  dMia* 
gaiabed  by  the  priekly  kael  of  the  leavci^  and 
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hf  a  black,  Binooth  need,  with  ft  rather  broad 
maisio.  It  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Britain. 
LaanwriHm  w  prppnred  from  its  fresh -gathered 
kaVM  in  the  llnw.Tin",'  scu-^on.  Tlie  leavon  have 
a  stron;;  anil  nnux'uu-t,  nareotic  ami  ojtiutii  like 
Bnifli.  /,.  jnrfiniis  iniorii«  witli  iK-adtilul  l)luo 
flower*  tlio  Htony  dcolivitu's  of  mountnini*  and  clefts 
of  rocks  in  sorae  part^  uf  Clemiany,  as  in  the  Har7., 
&G.,  bat  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  which,  bowovor, 
pnwsBMBB  one  or  two  other  speeifla  in  qnalitiea 
resembling  virom. 

Leacadia.  See  Lbukas. 
Leaetatenberffo  See  Bbavrarkaol 

Leucine,  or  Amido  caproic  Acid,  r  pm 
duct  of  the  (|pronip<i«ition  of  albnminous  materiHU 
ociMin  inj;  in  inanv  of  the  juices  of  the  animal  body : 
formala  C«HuO^H^  A  sabetance  ianmeric,  but 
not  IdentinI,  with  natural  leneine  ean  be  prepared 
artificially. 

Lcuelppns  the  founder  of  the  Atomio  Soliool 
of  (trefk  piiilit-'ojihy,  anil  foreruntK-r  of  Dcinocritua 
f  q.v),  was  bom  in  Abdera,  and  flourished  in  the 
Migiiining  of  the  8th  eentniy  B.C. 

ItenriHCns,  ft  penus  of  fre*»h-water  fi'slios,  of 
the  family  Cyprinidie,  containing  a  ureat  iiunilier 

of  -I  i<'s  among  whidi       Uio  ttOftob,  Dace, 

Chub,  Minnow,  &c. 

Lenclte  (Gr.  leukot,  '  white '),  a  rock-forming 
mineral  wliicb  oeenrs  in  the  form  of  icositetrahedra 
belonj{iiiu'  to  the  cnbical  system.  It  has  a  Itard- 
ness  —  »  ')  -  6,  and  a  fipeeifio  pa\  ity  =  2*45  -  2"50. 
Tho  colour  Im  wliite,  a-sli  j,'r.iy,  or  f^moke-jfray.  It 
usually  contain-*  many  incluMioriH,  such  as  olivine, 
au;;itc,  and  other  minerals,  together  witb  glass 
enclosures,  gas  bubbles,  and  occasionally  Huid 
laeanie.  UnTiice  cnliical  minerals,  it  exhibits  a  cer- 
tain dome  of  doable  refraction,  believed  to  be  doe 
to  eoiMitiona  of  unequal  ten-ion  existing  within 
the  CTj'stals,  When  exj>os«<l  to  a  temperature 
of  .VKI  V.  the  cry«tiilH  1>ecome  perfectly  isotropic. 
Leucite  occurs  only  in  volcanic  roclu,  and  those 
in  whiflh  it  ooenrs  iutvo  a  reatrieted  distribntion. 

ItCackart*  Hi  doi.k,  joologist,  was  1>orn  7th 
OcUdjer  IK'J-J  at  Ilelinstadt,  andxtudied  at  iJoltin- 
gen.  In  IHjt)  be  Ijecame  professor  of  Zoi»Iogy  at 
(•iossen,  and  in  IH<>!l  at  I,ei|>7:ig ;  he  specially  tlis- 
tinguished  hiiifelf  by  bis  study  of  the  KnUtzoa. 
His  great  work  is  The'Panuite*  of  Man  (Eug.  trans, 
by  Hoyle.  1886).   Died  in  1898. 

Ifeneorythcinla  (Or.  /nz/.o*.  •  white,' cj^fo*,  'a 

C«ll.'  and  liiriiKi,  '  blood  ')  is  a  ili^eius*-  in  wliich  the 
nutnlH-r  iif  wliitc  rurimx  li  s  in  thr  lilurni  is  greatly  j 
iocreaMi«i,  while  there  is  a  sinmltaneous  dimitiution 
of  tbe  red  oorpuM-les.  The  disease  was  notieed 
•Imoat  at  the  flame  time  (in  1846)  by  John  Hughes 
Bninottof  Edinburgh  and  Vircbowof  Warzburg  ; 
the  former  giving  In  18.>2  the  name  Ltucortftlnnnin, 
while  the  latter  gave  it  in  1847  the  less  expressive 
name  of  I.nikiritiin  or  W'hitf  lSlu<xl.  Tlie  increa.se 
of  tbe  wliit*^  or  colourless  corpuscles  seenis  to  Imj 
always  accompanied,  and  proliably  cause<i,  by 
changea  in  some  of  tho  Ivniphatic  tirnnes  of  the 
body.  Of  these  by  far  the  moat  common  is  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  which  sometimes  attain^ 
an  enomions  size,  in  many  cast>s  this  is  associated 
with  etdargt-meiit  of  lymphatic  glands,  jin'i  lc«s 
commonly  with  a  iR'euliar  change  in  the  marrow 
•if  the  IsiMc-s ;  and  tK-casion.iIly  one  or  ImiiIi  of 
thew  conditions  may  he  prcKcni  without  eidargc- 
ment  of  tbe  spleen. 

The  fiiat  aympUun  ninally  noticed  by  tbe  patient 
f^  enlargement  of  tbe  abdomen,  in  eonsmjaence  of 
tho  increase  in  si/e  of  the  spleen.  Weakness. 
breathleNoness,  lM-ii)orThag*>s  in  \arioiis  situations, 
and  often  eniJir;,'cmetit  of  tlie  lixer  siici  ci-d  ;  imii 
tlie  disease  almost  always  proves  fatal  in  two  or  i 


three  yean  at  most  It  may  oocnr  at  any  age: 

but  is  most  common  between  twenty  and  fifty,  and 
in  the  male  sex.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  cause, 
except  that  a  cuii^iilcnihlc  prop(irtii)n  ( one  liftli  or 
more)  of  those  affi  cti'"!  Iiiive  at  s«»me  previous  time 
puM'ere*!  fnun  agn".  ric.iiinent  seems sometimea to 
have  provetl  ellectual  in  the  early  stagea;  eases  have 
l>een  recimbnl  where  quinine,  lAiosphoma,  eoddiver 
oil,  iodi«le  of  inm  have  amated  what  appeared  to  be 
commencing  leucocythonia.  ftit  after  tlie  diseaaa 
is  fully  (  lablishodall  treatiiMBthnaaayet  proved 

unavailing. 

Leueolf  Ci.H^N,  is  an  organic  (ditained 
by  the  distillation  til  ooal-tar,  and  is  isomeric  with 
quinolhiek 

Leiieoma  is  the  term  applied  to  a  white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  (see  Eve).  It  is  tbe  resnlft 
of  acute  inflamnwtiM,  giving  rise  to  the  fomatioa 
of  cicatricial  tisane  on  the  nlceiated  anrfaoe,  or 
between  the  layer*  of  the  cornea.  It  is  aometlmee 
re  alis(irl>c,i  nn  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation, 
luid  tlie  cornea  recovci-s  its  transparency  ;  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  persistent  and  incurable. 

Leacorrhflpa  (Gr.  Utikott  'whiter'  and  HiO, 
*  I  flow'),  popularly  called  temfer,  is  the  name 

applie<l  to  an  almnnnal  miinons  or  mucopurulent 
discharge  from  the  i.  niiili'  gciuMative  organs.  It 
is  a  jirominent  symiitotn  in  nuinv  forn;s  of  female 
disea.se;  ami  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the 
morbid  condition  «in  which  it  depends.  Antiseptic 
or  astringent  vaginal  donelH)*  are  generally  of  nso 
ia  dfanittuhing  the  excessive  eeeietion  and  the 
annoyance  caused  by  it. 

Lcactra,  a  village  of  lUeiitia,  in  ancient  frreeoa, 
famous  for  the  great  victory  which  the  TlieUana 
under  Epaminonuas  (q.v.)  here  won  over  the  bpar- 
tan  king  Cleombrotas  {911 ILC). 

Leuk  (Fr.  L">'r/,r),  a  town  (^on,  1411)  in  the 
Swi.ss  canton  of  \  alais,  on  the  lignt  Itnnk  of  the 
Rhone,  15  ndles  above  Sion.  It  ia  the  railway 
station,  on  the  .Simplon  railway,  for  the  Baths  of 
Lenk  (4ti43  feet  alsive  sea  level ),  situated  6  miles 
northward  at  the  head  of  the  Dala  gorge  and  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  over  the  Gemmi  |>ass.  At  this 
hamlet  of  (iSO  inhabitants  there  are  hslging  liouseM 
and  iiotels  for  the  accommodation  of  ]>iiticnts  and 
travellers.  The  springs  have  a  high  temix-rature 
(124''-199''  F.),  are  saline,  dialybeate,  and  stil- 
phnreons,  and  are  usetl  both  for  drinking  and  bai  li- 
ing,  chiefly  in  skin  and  stomachic  diseases.  The 
patients  (mostly  French,  Swiss,  and  Italians)  re- 
main many  hours  in  the  wafer,  talking,  reailiiii,', 
\c.  See  guiile-books  by  Brunner  (olh  ed.  IssT), 
Wolf  ( IH^Sd).  and  Von  >tcrra  ( 18.%). 

Lealcas*  LsrcADiA,  or  Saiita  Mavba,  one  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  lies  close  to  the  west  coaat  nf 

(Jreece  ;  alsuit  fif»<l  ii.r.  th«'  rorintbians  cut  through 
the  js'iiinsula  that  joined  it  to  the  mainland.  It 
rinendiles  the  I-|f  of  Man  in  sh;!]"'.  .iimI  is  "JUi  inilcs 
bmg  by  8  wiiie,  vitli  an  area  of  1  lo  sij.  m.  The 
baclibime  of  the  island  is  a  ridge  of  white  lime- 
stone;  hence  the  name  {Uukot,  'white').  Wine, 
olive  oil,  and  curranttt  are  the  prinGi|>al  products. 
The  island  is  much  aubject  to  eflxthquakea.  IVp. 
2.'i,(M10.  chieHy  Creeka  The  west  coast  Is  bold  and 
jirecijtitous.  and  terminates  south  in  the  abrni  t 
tieatllaml  (2<K>  feet)  kiioun  to  the  ancients  ns  the 
Leucadian  lock,  on  «liich  st'swl  a  t<'mple  t4»  .Apulin, 
and  from  which  once  a  year  a  criminal  was  hurle«i 
into  the  sea  by  way  of  sacriBce.  It  was  fri>m  the 
same  point  that  8aitpho,  the  poeteasj  and  Arterob>ia 
of  Hal  lieamassns  tlirew  tliemselres  into  the  a-aveit. 
—The  capital.  Auaxichi  or  l.enkas,  on  tbe  e.isi 
cnasf,   is  the  sent  of  an  archM'-ti'>p,  nnil  hns  a 

)ioplilat  i'ln    i>f   ;!st>0.      It    was  ne.uU    i!>-- !       "sl  hy 

an  earthtjuake  in  182d.    Venice  wua  uiU!>tl^  mistress 
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of  this  {aland  from  1684  to  \Hin) ;  it  was  occtipiwl 
by  Hritain  in  1810.  S«e  Ionian  Islands;  uImi  mi 
account  of  tlie  island  by  Partoch  in  Ergamungt- 
A^,  90^  to  P*lmiuauC»  Jiimawngm  { 1889). 

Lentlien,  a  villaee  of  Prtissia.  in  Ix)wer  SflcrfAi 
10  mill's  \V.  of  HreHlaii,  cekhnilfd  for  tlie  victory 
won  tluTO.  .'(til  Decfinlifr  1757,  by  Fn'<l<M itk  the 
Grpat,  with  34,(M)0  men,  over  tbe  Auntrians  uii<ier 
I'rince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  the  head  of  90,000. 
The  Autriana  lost  10»000  killed  «Dd  wounded, 
18,000  prisonera,  and  116  frfeeee  of  artillery  $  the 
Pnwians,  6.VX)  killed  and  wounded.  The  result 
■Ka»  the  reconquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Silesia  by 
tlie  Pnif<Kian8. 

LealMk  EmanubIh  painter,  was  bora  at 
Omflnd,  in  WflTtembera,  in  1810,  was  Intinght 

up  by  hi«  jtarents  in  America  (at  Phi!afl»>Iphia 
and  at  Fre<ierickHbnr{;,  Virjjinia),  and  afterwanls 
■tndied  and  painteii  in  Europe  from  \M\  to  IKjO, 
his  home  for  fonrteen  yeai-s  liein};  at  Diisseldorf. 
He  settled  in  New  Vnrk  city  in  1809,  and  dieil  at 
WasbinKton.  18th  July  1868.  His  works  include 
three  scenes  from  tlie  life  of  ColnnibuR,  several 
from  English  bistcny,  and  a  namher  depicting 
events  in  the  war  <if  the  Revolntion,  including 
'  Wa»hin<,'ton  cn)»i*inir  the  FVlawarp.'  (^ne  of  his 
last  works  wa«  the  '  Westward  Ho '  mural  picture 
for  the  atnireaae  of  tbe  capitol  «t  WaahlngtOD. 

Lenwcnhoek.  See  r.KKt  wENHOKK. 

Levaillant*  FRAN^oia,  traveller  and  oniitho- 
logiflt,  was  bom  in  17i>3  of  French  ixircnts  livinp 
at  Paramaribo,  in  Dutch  Guiana.  In  lV77-«0  he 
atndied  nainral  history  in  Paris,  and  then  spent 
more  than  two  years  in  exploring  the  soutiiera 
parts  of  Sonth  Africa  (1781-84).  His  death 
occurred  at  Sozanne,  south  of  Epemay,  on  22<1 
Noveml»er  1824.  Ho  pnbli»he<l  ai^ounts  of  two 
of  these  exjietlition.'',  not  alt<){ietlier  free  fnim 
imaginative  details  and  exaggerations,  under  the 
title  Voyages  dawt  VInUrieurUe  VAfriqut  { 1790-96 ). 
Somal  books  bv  bim  on  binla  are  marred  by  the 
■ante  faulty  tenoenefes;  thnM  on  African  biroiB,  on 
tlir-  now  and  ran*  bird.s  of  America  and  and 
on  paroquetji  are  the  most  valuable. 

Levant  (from  the  Ital.  Lmu^  tiM  'Orient,' 
m  *  Kiting '—Le.  the  East),  a  name  employed  to 
designate  the  eastern  partn  of  the  Mediterranean 

Rt-a  iiiid  the  C(»ai<t  n-^ions  of  Syria,  A»ia  Minor, 
mill  Kj:ypt.  In  a  w  idcr  wmiho,  it  iw  applied  t<J  all 
the  n  i,'io[iH  t-astward  from  Italy,  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile. — Lemntine^  in  a  name 
l^iven  to  persons  mainly  of  Frank  extraction  lM>rn 
in  Turkey  and  the  towns  of  the  l.<evant. — Levanttr 
|i  a  stormy  wind  blowing  np  tbe  Mediterranean 
from  the  Levant, 

IieT^Ck  the  French  name,  used  also  on  the 
lower  Miadarippi  (q.v.),  for  an  embankment. 

1jCV'<*C,  ori^fiiially  a  rocoption  licid  in  the  mon- 
arch's bedchamber  at  the  hour  of  rising  (Fr.  lever y. 
See  Court  (  Pbisbmtatiom  at). 

LOTcUeni,  an  nltra-repnbliean  seet  or  party 
whidl  became  noticeable  in  the  parliamentary 
amy  in  1647,  and  two  years  later  pro<bice<l  a 
formidable  mutinnns  oiitbroak.  The  cliicf  lender 
\\n.H  .loliii  Mlliurne  (161H  ,"»7 ),  who,  whiiiped  and 
inipriHoned  by  the  Star  Chamber  in  1638,  had  rixen 
in  the  army  to  be  lieutenant-colonel.  He  became 
an  indefatigable  a^tatorj  thought  CnNawell's  re- 
public tooariBtoeratte,  and  demanded  greater  Nherty 
of  conscience  and  numerous  parliamentary  reforms  ; 
and  wa-M  repeatedly  imi)risoniHl  for  the  treason  in  lii-* 

|>ani]ili!i  (~,     A  prirt  of  tin'  army  tmitiiiii'il  in  .\]<t\\ 
64^)  in  support  of  like  views,  and  nwn  there  were  a  i 
thousand  insurgents,  who  were  speerlily  surrounded 
near  London  and  forced  by  Cromwell  intoaaxreader.  | 


Similar  risingn  elsewhere  were  alM)  swiftly  dealt 
with. 

IfCVeUlnff*  Level  is  a  term  apjdied  to  .sur 
fMiea  that  are  parallel  to  that  of  still  wiUer,  ot 
noipendicolar  to  the  diieetion  of  tbe  plumb  line: 
It  u  also  applied  to  the  imtmmait  em|>l<tyed 
in  determining  the  amount  of  variation  from  p.  r 
feet  levelnesa.  The  itistniment  is  a  cylin<lri< .il 
glaH.H  tulK;  \erv  sli^^htly  convex  on  one  si^le,  and 
so  neaily  filW  with  water,  or,  what  is  better,  with 
alcohol,  that  only  a  small  bubble  of  air  remains 
inside.  The  level  is  tlien  mounted  on  a  Hire*  or 
four  legged  stand,  with  its  convex  side  npwaids, 
and  by  means  of  a  pivot  and  elevating  screws  ii 
made  capable  of  assuming  any  required  position. 
If  the  le\t'I  Ik-  properly  constructed  tlie  bubble 
should  lie  ejcnrtlt^  in  the  middle  of  the  tul>o  ^\  ii>>n 
the  instrument  is  properly  a«ljuBted,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope  attached 
to  the  level  should  be  accurately  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  siill  water.  la  ordinary  levels  this 
first  condition  ii  aoldom  Men,  and,  instead,  two 
notehee  ai«  made  on  the^aw  to  naric  the  poaitin 


B 


of  the  two  extramities  of  tbe  bubble  when  the 
instrument  is  leveL  Tlie  tnbe  and  bubble  should 
be  of  considerable  length  to  eaanre  aocnraey.  The 
leveller  requires  two  aasistaniB,  each  furnished  with 
a  {Hde  from  10  to  14  feet  high,  and  graduated  to 
feet  and  inches,  or  feet  and  tenths  oi  feet^  If  be 
wishes  to  measure  the  height  of  A  aliove  IJ,  lie 
may  ilo  tliis  by  Iteginning  oillier  at  A  or  IJ.  I.«'t 
the  latter  be  the  case:  then  one  assistant  is  plac«^ 
at  B,  holding  his  pole  upright ;  the  other  iri  sent 
forward  to  C  (which  must  be  below  tbe  level  of  tbe 
ton  of  the  pole  at  B ) ;  tbe  eurveyor,  who  plaeea  Mm- 
self  l>etween  them,  reads  ofT  the  height  Bo,  which  he 
puts  down  in  the  back-sight  column  of  his  Itook,  and 
then  turns  the  level  to  C,  readin<^  ofi  r;«,  which  is 
enteral  in  the  front-sight  c<dnmn.  The  surveyor 
and  his  assistant  at  H  then  take  up  new  poeitions, 
the  latter  at  D ;  the  back-sight  (  V  and  the  front- 
siirht  Dn  are  resd  off,  and  the  process  is  repeated 
tiUoaeof  theaadataats  rsacbeaA.  TheaneMof 
the  ram  of  the  baek'sights  over  that  of  the  front* 
sights  gives  the  height  of  A  al>ovc  B.  A  little  enn- 
siderati<m  shovrs  that  this  metbotl  only  holds  true 
\\lien  piuetised  on  a  small  scale,  and  consociuently 
in  extensive  surveys  the  level  (as  found  \>\  the 
altove  metho*!)  most  be  reduced  by  an  allowance 
for  the  eartb'a  enrvaturew  See  works  by  ¥.  W. 
Simmn  ( 1884)  and  T.  Holloway  (1887). 

L<*v<*n,  a  sniiill  seaport  and  jwlii-o  bnru'li  '  1*5^7 ) 
of  Fife,  on  the  Firth  of  F'orth,  at  the  moutli  of  the 
river  l^ven,  II  miles  by  rail  NF^  of  Kirkcaldy. 
Pop.  (1841)  1827:  (1881)  3d<>8;  (1891)  4577.  X 
good  golf-links  adjotaa  tbe  town. 

Leven,  Ixch,  a  salt-water  loch,  between 
Argyll  and  Inverness  shires,  extending  11)  miles 
wi-tu.ird  to  a  junction  with  L(K"h  Linnhe,  near 
I  liallachullsh,  and  bro,idening  to  2i  miles.  Its 

|8cener>'  is  savage,  and  the  flow  and  wbof  thotidn 
veiy  strong.  See  also  Loculkvkn. 
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LeTer*  an  inflexible  rod— stndf^bt  or  bent,  as 

the  ra-xe  may  — siijinnrto<l  .it  Koine  jMiint  (if  its 
len;;tli  on  a  ])ro\t  "liuii  Ls  called  tlie  fulcrum,  and 
has  i  11;^'  a  rcsistanrr  to  l>o  overcome  an<l  pouvr  to 
overcoiue  it  auplied  at  other  two  pointfi.  Ttie 
gWMiml  prineipw  gcnrerning  levers  of  all  Kort8  is 

thtA  th»  power  and  the 
fcidBbuMe  nraet  tend  to 
prtxlnce  opposite  rotationR 
round  the  fulcrum,  and 
that  their  moincnts — tho 
product  of  either  of  them 
into  tlie  shortest  diHtancc 
between  the  line  of  the 
direction  of  its  applica- 
tko  and  the  fulcrum — 
mmt    be  numerically 


tig.  2. 


eqnnl ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  and  tlie  re- 
■istJince  are  in  the  inverae  ratio  of  their  re»i>ective 

Bhortest  distances  from 
the  fulcrum.  When  this 
is  the  case  there  is  eoui- 
Ubriam ;    when  eituer 
*ineinient*  |iredeininatM 
there  will  he  rotation. 
Theee  conditions  may  l*e 
fulfilled  whetlier  the  power  1',  the  fulrnun  F,  and 
the  resistance  W  stand  in  the  oixler  I'FW,  FWF. 
W  WPF{  and  henee  levers  are  popularly  divided 

into  three  clax-oen.    In  the 
\  #  flnt  class  (PFVV)-fig.  1 

W?  ^  *  ««»»jyit  lever,  fls.  2 

▼  for  a  bent  one,  oqinvaMnt 

to  a  straight  lever  since  P 

1   ,     and   W   are   parallel — we 

have  the  Ikiam-f  (q  v  ), 
the  spade  (when  uhchI  for 
raiiring  earth ),  the  aeeaaw ; 
or,  aa  double  levera,  MiHon 
and  innoers.  In  tlweeoond 
cIam  (PWF,  fijj.  3)  we 
have  crowbars  (  P  the  hand, 


r 


Wtke  resistance  of  the  Ixxlv  imshwl,  F  tho  (ground  ), 
boat-oara  ( P  the  liands.  \V  at  the  rowKick,  the 
resistance  of  the  l»«)at,  F  the  comjMirRtively  fixed 
position  of  the  oar-tip  in  the  water),  wheelbarrows; 
and,  as  double  levers,  nutcrackers  (  P  the  hand,  \V 
the  nut,  F  the  hi^ge).   In  the  third  elaaa  ( WPF. 

fig.  4)  we  bave  liiihinK 
pmIh,  whipa,  lunlirt'llas, 
and  most  instniiiu-ntM  u.stnl 
with  the  hand  alone,  and 
coal-  and  xii;;ar-tODin ;  and 

r^^s^^A  many  insUncea  u  the 
n oscular  system— e.g.  the 
bioepe  mnaole  and  fore- 

Oarm  of  man  (fig.  6).  hi^ 
w  deltoid     mnscle  and 

shoulder,     the  |MX'toral 
Fig.  4.  niufude  and  wing  of  birds. 

I>«'vpr!»  <»f  the  tliird  clans 
always  work  at  a  mechanical  diaadvanta^'e  as 
lagaids  i)ower  ;  but  what  b  loet  la  power  is  giiined 
1m  epeed  and  laage  of  movenent— a.g.  the  bicepa 
maaele,  aiiiee  CA,  fig.  S.  ia  about  ooo-aixth  of  the 
distance  Itetween  the  ellmw-joint  and  the  pnlm  of 
the  hand,  mujtt  exert  a  0  lb.  pull  on  A  in  oidcr  to 
rail*  a  1  lb.  mx--«  in  tin-  liiiiid  I'-'vttinir  jc-id-'  tho 
wei^t  of  the  forearm  il*H'if ).  Lever>«  of  the  >«4-cond 
Older  alwaya  act  at  a  mechanical  a<lvantn;:e  as 
reganls  power;  and  in  tboae  of  the  first  onler  a 
given  presAore  may  overeome  a  greater,  an  ennal, 
or  a  less  rmistance,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
arms.  A  sulmidiary  advantaire  of  leven>  of  the 
M'c.iid  finler  is  that  wfcn  a  niriti  lift->  \M'i;,'ht  1>\ 
ctiic  of  thf  tir»t  order  hi>*  iiower  in  liniit<'<l  to  liix 


own  wi  j^ht  linii;;  on  the  lever,  whcrea-H  with  one 
of  the  aecood  onler  hia  puah  or  pull  ia  upward, 


and  he  is  tbna  aUa  to  exert  hia  full  miuoular 
strength. 


When  a  lar:<^e  mechanical  advantage  is  required 
this  may  be  obtaineil,  without  using  liars  inordia- 
atelv  long,  by  means  of  a  combination  of  them 
(aa  m  f|{g.  ttk  Here  the  levers  have  their  arms  in 
the  istio  or  9  to  1,  and  a  little  consideration  will 
make  it  plain  that  a  power,  P,  of  1  Ih.  will  balance 
the  weigiit  of  '27  lb.  Hut  in  thin  instance  the 
|>articular  defect  of  the  lexer  ns  a  mechanical 
Iiower  shows  itself  prominently ;  for  if  the  27  Ibk 


01 


Tig.  6. 


mass  haa  to  be  lifted  two  iachea,  the  power 
requirea  to  aet  downwards  thnraeh  (2  x  27  or) 

M  inches;  and,  as  the  extent  of  sweep  of  the 
jiower  cannot  Ih?  larjjely  increased  without  incon- 
venience, the  ndvantap-(«  of  tUa  ooBtrlTaiice  avo 

confined  within  narrow  limits. 

Lever,  CHARLKa,  a  Mpular  novelist.,  chief! v 
rememlwred  for  the  rollicking  fan  of  his  Irisb 
stories,  was  born  in  Dnblin,  Slat  August  1H06. 

He  jjradnaU'd  at  Trinity  College,  T^nblin.  in  IH-.T, 
anil  then  removed  to  (iotfinj^eii,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  and  sul>se<|uentl y  leturned  to  Dublin  to 
complete  his  academic  career.  His  moot  jNtpular 
work,  Ckarlfs  O'Mailey.  is  a  reflex  of  his  own  col- 
lege  life  in  Dablia,  ana  many  of  the  incidents  ia 
the  novel,  as  In  many  of  his  late  nrodoctiona.  are 
drawn  from  hi*  nwn  ex|>eriences  of  the  world.  Prob- 
ably  in  1824,  and  certainly  at  some  time  l>etwi>«n 
l"^-7  and  1S.*!"J,  hf  -|ii  tit  a  con-jiieralde  time  in  the 
Kai'kwwHis  of  (  anada  and  North  Am*>riea,  and 
sutisequently  eml>odied  his  exjK-riences  in  Von 
L'regtin  and  Arthur  O'Lemry.  Kctumed  to  Ireland, 
he  practiMHl  medicine  first  at  Kilniah  in  Cooaly 
Galway,  and  afterwards  at  variona  other  eonntrr 
towns,  collecting  material  for  his  stories  of  Irisn 
country  life  Having  marrie*!  a  Mi>-->  tinker,  he 
went  in  IS.S7  to  practise  medicine  at  HruK^el--,  and 
«liile  there  wrote  Harry  LorrcftK  i\  antl  afterwanls 
C/iiirlfn  V MfilUy  i»T  the  DuUin  i  inirrriti/  Mmfti- 
zitie,  then  recently  started.  Returning  to  Ihibfin, 
ho  published  Jack  UitUon  in  1841,  and  frooi  1842 
to  )84fi  acted  as  editor  of  the  Ihihtim  Unifnrmtf 
Miiffiizint  .  and  wrote  Nula  and  Xutrmfker*,  Artkwr 
<t'  I.f'irij,  T"in  HurLi  of  Ourt,  and  J  he  W  I>"nit<fhnt. 
In  lS4.'i  III-  ,-i;.Min  \- <  ui  oil'  to  the  Continent,  pdng 
lii^t  to  Mni^-i  l-i.  ;lien  to  lionn  and  Carlsnihe, 
Mh>-i<  h<'  liM-d  for  some  time,  and  publisher!  the 
!\  >n.//,(  i,  f  V,u-ynM..  He  then  moved  on  to  Floreoce^ 
.ikI  >\  riit43  R«iaHd  CaaM,  and  thence  to  Speada, 
where  JfMrri  ^  Amm^  Om  Ongan^  Sir 
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Canw,  aud  The  Dodd  FamUii  Abroad  were  pro- 
duced in  rapid  raeeeaBion.  Then,  suddenly  and 

cotnplctcly  changing  hin  style,  he  wrote  the 
Fttrtunejs  of  (rlciicore,  foUowtnl  by  a  truly  Iri!<h 
•tory,  T/if  M'irtim  of  CroMnrtin,  and  77ir 
Uti/toiu,  the  lieru  of  which  U  an  EnglisliiuHii 
travelling  on  the  Continent.  Lever  wa»  then, 
in  1852,  appointed  by  Lord  Derby  to  be  Britii«h 
vice-consul  at  Spezzia,  and  continued  tu  write, 

Jublishin;'  Davenport  Dunn,  One  of  I'liem,  Gemld 
'itzfjemid,  Sir  Brooke  Fosbrooke,  That  Bo\f  of 
Jk^orroKx,  and  coiitribtitinj,'  sotiie  r:\i-y  jia|>er»  to 
B^iirkwo'tfrs  Mnijii-i/ii-  uii'Icr  tilt"  .Holii  iijuet  of  '  Cor- 
neliiiH  O'Dowd.'  On  Mav  2,  1867,  lie  wa«  promoted 
by  his  old  patron  I/ord  IJorby  to  the  conuuUhip  at 
Trieste,  where  he  died  iHt  June  1872.  Levw^a  later 
books,  tlioogh  marked  by  greater  mre  and  more 
thongnt  than  thoee  of  ^tieLorre/ptrr  school,  and 
even  that  strange  and  brilliant  composition  entitled 
A  fht;/'s  Rule,  are  already  deail  ;  and  it  i«  only  by 
hiH  lirilliant  and  raoy  i»kf'ti  li<"^  of  a  pha.-^*'  nf  liisli 
liie  wliich  wa«  passing  away  even  ai  tiie  syuj- 
pnthetic  young  chronicler  caught  its  features 
that  Lever  still  lives,  and  may  continue  to  live 
vhan  Ireland  is  as  dull  as  Lincolnshire  and  as 
wderly  M  Clapham.  Lever's  wandering  life  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Belgium, 
where  he  fell  in  willi  a  i,'r«it  niitiilKT  of  Peninsular 
and  Waterloo  olliccn*.  and  collected  a  vas<t  store  of 
tnulitiona  of  the  great  battles  and  of  those  who 
fought  them,  gives  an  additional  zest  to  many  of 
his  uooks.  The^'  are  all  something  more  than  mere 
aketcliee  f>f  ntUioluag  in  Ireiaod*  and  their  boiatu'- 
on*  fan  b  rdieveii,  and  even  nfine<l,  by  oomtant 
changes  of  scene,  the  reflex  of  Lever's  own  wander- 
ing and  wayward  life,  and  of  hln  own  restless 
genius. 

Uuo  unfortunate  result  of  I>?ver"s  novels  lia.s  Injen 
to  rrcato  a  false  idea  of  Irish  society,  and  still  more 
of  the  Irish  character.  The  Irish  of  to-day  at  least 
are  singularly  imlike  those  portrayed  in  tlie  novels 
of 'the  O'McuUy  type,  and,  mncb  as  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  countn'  nave  altered  in  the  last 
sixty  years,  a  gre;it  Jeal  of  what  was  carclestily 
dasbetl  oil'  liy  Lever,  and  wliicli  at  any  time  was 
V)Ut  brilliant  caricature,  ho-s  Ih-cii  curiously  enough 
accepted  by  njoet  of  his  readers  aa  an  accurate 
npTMentftuon  of  life  in  IreUnd.  Apart  from  his 
poweis  M  ft  writer.  Lever  waa  .on«  of  the  moat 
Vrilliant  convemationaliiite  and  one  of  the  moat 
agreeable  companions  of  hi."  time ;  a  striking  per- 
sonality, he  was  at  lioine  everywhere,  knowing 
every ImxIv.  a  weii'ome  ^'ncnt  in  all  societies  and  in  , 
all  countries.  The  oidy  j)ublished  aiitliority  for 
Lever's  life  i.s  a  pfK>r  memoir  by  Fitz-patrick  ( 1879  ; 
new  ed.  1896).  See  also  Satwrdajf  Meviewt  voL 
Ixix.  p.  74& 

Leveret«  the  yovng  «f  the  ban  during  the  first 

year  of  it«  age. 

Leverrler,  I'rbain  Jean  Jo-sepfi,  a  great 

Frcncli  a^*tronotIler,  w.xx  born  at  St  LA,  in  Nor- 
mandy, 11th  March  1811.    He  wa-s  admitted  into 
ibe  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  1831,  vixs  suloooucntly 
employed  lor  amne  tune  under  the  board  lor 
admliilatratioa  of  tobaoeoe,  and  as  early  as 
dtstinguishetl  himself  by  bis  {tapers  on  "the  com- 
binations of  nhosphonis  witli  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Next  year  tbe  place  of  teudier  of  o-strononiy  at 
the  Polytechninue  wa.s  offered  him,  and  in  this  way 
Leverrier  was  led  to  become  aa  astronomer.  Hi's 
TaMes  de  3Iercure,  and  several  memoira  on  *tbe 
seenlar  inequalities,'  opened  to  him  the  door  of  the 
Acatlemy  in  \S4/i.    At  the  in.stigation  of  Arago  he 
applied  fdmself  to  the  examination  of  the  di>tnrb-  | 
ances  in  tlie  motions  of  tlie  planets,  from  wliicli 
the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  ulanct  could  be  I 
iafanedjand,  astlieraialfeof  hialaborionsoalcalft-  I 


tions,  directed  tbe  attentton  of  astrooomera  to  the 
ptdnt  in  the  heavens  where,  a  few  days  afterwards, 

tbe  planet  Neptune  was  actually  discovered  bv 
Galle  at  Berlin  (see  also  Ad.vms,  J.  C).  For 
this  l.e\errier  \s as  rewarded  \\itli  the  Grand  ("hb" 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  profe««or»bip  of  ac 
tronomy  la  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  l'arl«,  and 
various  le*«scr  honours.  When  tbe  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out  Leverrier  fiought  distlnetioB  ss 
a  democratic  politician;  tbe  department  of  La 
Manehe  chose  him  in  May  1849  to  Ijc  a  member 
of  the  LegislutiNc  ,\^s^.■nd>ly,  where  be  iit  ouct? 
liecame  counterrevolutionary;  and  in  1S.V2  Loiii-* 
Najwieon  ma<le  liini  a  senator.  In  18.>*  l..fverritr 
succeeded  Arogo  as  director  of  the  OUservatory 
of  Paris,  en  otnce  which,  Mive  during  an  interval 
of  three  yeeia  (1870-73).  be  held  ttQ  bis  death, 
23d  September  1877.  See  Bertrand'a  Ao<fe  in  the 
Mnii.  tie  t'A>'ii'l.  lif.'f  Scioice.t. 

Levi,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Lenh  (Gen. 
xxix.  34).  He  is  conspicnons  through  the  iiart  be 
took  with  his  brother  Simeon  in  tbe  slaugnter  of 
tbe  inhabitanta  of  Sbediem  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Jacob 
preneniieed  tbia  curse  on  them  Imth,  that  they 
should  be  scattered  among  Israel  (Gen.  xlix.  7). 
In  Kgj  nt  tbe  House  of  Le\  i  liad  dividetl  it-self  into 
three  famili(>s,  those  of  <Jei>-lion,  Kobuth,  ami 
Merari.  At  tlie  distribution  of  Palestine  nt>  tribal 
territorj*  was  allotted  to  them,  but  only  forty- 
eight  scattered  cities.  In  the  Pentateuch  they 
are  set  apart  as  tbe  servants  of  the  sanetaaiy,  b^ 
they  migtit  not  perform  any  priestly  fonctian,  the 
priestlKMsl  Wing  reserved  for  one  Leviti<al  family, 
that  of  Aaron.  The  history  of  tiie  Levite.s  li.i!» 
been  matter  of  contro\crsy.  Sume  liaxe  a^-un^'nl 
that  Levi  is  simply  the  ei>onymous  ancestor  of  tlie 
l^>vitieal  caste,  and  unsuccessful  efforts  ha«e  Ix-en 
made  to  deny  that  Levi  was  originally  a  tribe  ai 
all.   Bee  WellliaiiaeB'sifutory0//«rml(lS85). 

Levl^  Leone,  bom  6tb  July  1S'21  at  .\ncona, 
settled  in  Liverpool  in  1844,  and  in  1NV2  l>ecame 
professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Com- 
merce in  King's  Collc^,  Jjondon.  He  died  7th 
May  1888.  Among  his  works  were  Connnereiat 
Law  of  the  World  { 1860 ;  lepnblbbed  as  Intema- 
tional  Commercial  Law,  1878);  On  Taration  ( 18T0); 
Jfmti'ri/  iif  British  Cumincrrc  ;   IfVir  mid  Id 

Vousaiuences  ( 1881 ) ;  Waga  of  t/ie  H'orktng  Ciasatt 
( 1885) ;  InterMotional  Law  { 1887 )l 

LevlatlMBt  a  term  that  oeeais  five  timca  in 

Scripture,  in  evervesae  but  one  (Pa.  wr.  96)  de- 
noting the  crocfxlile.  Some  think  that  in  Isa. 
xxvii.  1  it  represents  the  great  pythoB  which 
appears  in  F>g>'ptian  monuments. 

Levita*  EuAS,  a  Jewiah  gnunmariaB  sad 
exegete,  was  bom  at  Nenstadt  on  the  Aisek, 

near   Norembei|c,  in  1472.    One  of  the  then 

freouent  expulsions  of  the  Jews  forced  bim  to 
seek  refu^'e  in  Italy,  where  he  held  a  high  posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  Hebrew,  first  in  \'enice,  next 
in  Padua,  finally  in  Home  (1514).  Cardinal 
Egidio  here  Ijecame  his  patron  and  pupil,  bat 
even  he  i.(inld  not  prevent  Levita's  oi^ain  being 
expelled  this  city,  together  with  bis  Jewish 
brethren,  in  1027.  Re  then  returned  to  Venice, 
where  he  lived  for  the  nu>st  part  until  Ids  death, 
1549.  His  principal  exegetical  works  are  on  Joli, 
the  Psalms,  rroveth^,  ami  .\nios.  Other  im- 
portant works  are  his  Massorcth  Jlammtuoreih^  a 
trcAtiso  on  the  vowel-jioint-s ;  a  Hebrew  giani* 
mar ;  and  a  Talmndic  and  Taigumic  Dietimaij; 
Most  of  bia  vorka  have  been  repeatedly  edited  aM 
partly  traoahttd  by  Buxtorf,  MOllMer,  Fagins, 
and  others,  who  owed  most  of  their  Hebrew  know- 
!ed;,'e  to  Le\  ita  exclusively.  He  is  calle<l  not  only 
llulevi,  but  .^<Aileii(ur»'  ('the  Cieruan ' ), //o^ocAar 
('thenaater')^ 
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hefU/M,  SmLkvi. 

Leritlcns.  Sec  Pentateuch. 

Levkosla.  See  Nicosia. 

Levuka,  till  1882  the  capital  of  Fiji  (q.v.). 

Levalose.  See  Sugar. 

LevY  (Fr.  leoie)  is  the  compalaory  nuung  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  any  («p<>eifi«(]  tUoM  in  the  eoiii- 
luuiiity  for  purponer-i  of  ^'cuerul  (left-ncL'  or  ofTfrict' 
when  the  existing  military  forct's  un'  iiihutfitu'iit 
to  meet  the  necemitiea  of  the  ca^v.  \V|ien  a 
eoantry  is  in  danger  of  instant  invasion  a  Icvt'e 
m  maste  is  sometiiDei  IMU]»— Le.  every  man 
eapable  of  bearing  anne  m  required  to  contribute 
in  pereon  towards  the  eonmon  defence.  On  less 
urgent  occasions  the  levy  may  be  reHtricttnl  to  a 
elans,  as  to  men  between  eighteen  and  forty  years 
of  a^. 

Lewald*  Fanny,  German  iiovelift,  was  Iwrn 
of  Jewiah  parents  at  Koni;,'sl)i  r;;.  on  '24111  March 
1811,  but  profoascd  Chri.stiaiiity  in  her  seventeenth 
year.  Site  began  to  write  when  alraut  tliirty,  and 
from  1840  livctl  in  lierUni  in  ibe  iiiarrie<l 
Adolf  Stohr  ( 1803-76).  the  ntnwy  critic.  She  died 
at  Drewlen  on  5th  August  1889.  Fanny  Lewahl 
was  perhaps  the  nuwt  in>iK>rtant  woman  uov«list  in 
Germany  during  the  middle  of  the  I'Jtii  century. 
She  wan  possessed  of  keen  |H>werH  of  ohser\'ation, 
and  WlOto  in  n  sober,  matter-of-fact  Htyle,  which, 
howwrer,  was  not  ioeompatihle  with  a  strong; 
underettrrent  of  reetiaiiied  feeling.  She  was  an 
«Hpe<-iaIly  enthnsiaHtic  clianipion  of  the  enuuicipa* 
tion  of  la  r  ^t■x.  Her  realistic  t^endencies  brought 
her  into  contiii  t  with  the  Coantess  von  Hahn* 
Uahn,  who-»«  unreal  sentimcntalism  she  Hucoess- 
fally  partxlied  in  Dioaetia  (1847).  Her  l«>t  lMM)k 
b  perhaus  Vtm  GeaddedU  zu  (JescMecht  (IHtlS  65). 
An  Etigush  translation  of  StelUt  (1884)  a^)pcaix>il  in 
the  same  vear.  At  dtfTerent  times  she  viuted  many 
parts  of  Painipe  with  her  father  and  her  Irasband  ; 
fier  Ij^.uk-  i.n  Italy  (1847)  and  (ir.-.it  Uritain  (1852) 
were  the  nuMt  valuable  outcome  of  theue  journeys. 
Baa  iiar  JfeuM  Uhmtguehikhta  (•  vola.  1861-63). 

Lewes*  the  county  town  of  Sussex,  60  miles 

8.  of  London,  li  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
eastern  declivity  ot  one  of  the  South  Dnwri-*,  at 
the  foot  of  wliich  tlows  the  navigable  river  Ouse 
on  its  course  to  the  »ea  at  Newhaven,  7  miles 
dietant  Pop.  ( 1831 )  S.'ip'i  ;  (1881)  11,  VM  ;  (1801) 
10,997«  The  chief  objects  of  intercut  are  the 
ruins  of  a  ptioiy  and  eastle  which  onoe  stood 
here,  the  former  Imilt  (107^78)  by  WUIiam  de 
Warennc.  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  witli  his  wife 
Gundreda,  a  <langlit*'r  of  \Villiatu  the  ('on(|uen>r, 
wa»  liiuii'd  witliiri  its  ]irecinct^.  Of  tlic  fit-<lle 
which  rUmmI  on  high  ground  in  the  centre  >it  the 
town,  Uie  keep  and  gateway,  the  only  pirtiotn 
now  remaining,  aia  ocenpied  by  the  Sussex  Archn - 
ological  .S«M>iety  as  a  moeenm.  Lewes  liae  eevcn 
churches,  mostly  Perpendicular  in  style,  a  county 
hall  (1812).  free  library  (I8»t2).  itchool  of  science 
and  art  (IH«W),  and  a  town-hall  (1872).  The 
chief  trade  w  in  corn,  malt,  coals,  ami  lime,  whilst 
newspaper-printing  and  Umning  are  extcn-ively 
oarried  on.  Till  1867  the  town  returned  two 
mamheti  to  parliameBt»  1885  one.  A  charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1881.  Race-meet- 
ings are  held  tlire«  time*  a  year  near  Moant  Harry 
on  the  I>owns,  wIu  t'',  mi  tin-  l4Ui  M  iv  I2r>4,  a  great 
battle  Wiirt  fouglit  iM-twecn  Henry  III.  and  the  in- 
surgent lniTon.s  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  .S^e 
works  by  Uorsfield  (3  vols.  1824-27),  Mantell 
(Vmu  and  Lower  (Sd  ed.  1880K 

|i6WeH,  OKonoK  Henry,  litt«^rateur,  was  bom 
in  London,  a  |"i[>nlar  com'^lian''*  irmnd^'m.  iHtli 
April  1817.  Ivlncated  partly  .it  lii-  nwieli  under 
Dr  BttHM^,  and  partly  in  Jeisey  and  Urittany,  he 


left  school  early  to  enter  firHt  a  notary's  uthcc,  and 
then  the  hou!»e  of  a  Ku.ssiun  merchant.  He  nexl 
tried  walking  the  hospitaU,  hut  could  not  stand 
the  hormrs  of  the  operating-room;  M)  in  1838  ho 
procecdiMl  to  (Jermany,  and  renniined  there  nearly 
two  years,  studying  the  life,  language,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  On  hia  return  to  London  he 
fell  to  work  writing  about  anvtbing  and  every- 
thing as  a  Penny  KinrckipMiBt  and  Morning 
(  hninicler,  as  a  oontribntor  afterwards  to  a  down 
more  journals,  reviews,  and  magazines,  and  aa 
editor  of  the  /.Wer  ( 1851-,'>4).  and  of  the  Fortmghtlff 
(186.>-G()).  which  he  himself  had  founded.  He 
'began  life,'  says  Mr  Fiederic  lIarrt»on,  'as  a 

i'onmalist,  a  critic,  a  novelii<t,  a  dramatist,  a 
liograpber,  and  an  esRayist ;  he  clothed  it  as  a 
malnematician,  a  phyKicittt,  a  chemist,  a  biologist, 
a  psychologist,  and*  the  author  of  a  system  01 
abstract  general  philowiphy.'  The  eluuige  waa 
rendered  pussiMe,  Mr  l/cslie  Stephen  points  out^ 
hy  (ieorge  Kliot's  literary  Kncce*«es.  Lewes  was 
married  unhaiipily  and  hml  children,  when  his 
connection  witli  her  began  in  July  1854 ;  it  ended 
only  with  liLs  death  at  their  house  in  Regent's 
Park,  :40th  Morember  1878.  An  intolleet  elear 
and  sharp,  if  not  lemarkablv  etrong,  a  wit  Hvely 
and  piijiiant,  if  not  very  ricn,  sympathies  warm, 
if  not  wide,  and  a  Htyle  a.s  firm  h»  it  is*  graceful, 
made  Lewes  one  of  the  l»cnt  of  critics  ami  bio- 
graphers; as  a  populariser  of  philosophy  be  waa 
mferior  to  nene^  aa  a  popnlarieer  of  aeienee  iaferfair 
toraiyfew. 


PhUoiopk^  fnm  fkatm ta  Cbeite) ;  Vte  Sfanitk  Vnmm, 
Lope  d€  Ytga  tmd  CUdtnm  (1846);  a  Lift  of  Etbt^- 
Pierre  (1848) ;  Comte$  PkHoeopkg  o/  (Ac  Seienae  ( IMS), 
which  n  maoh  mors  than  a  mere  tnuMlstion ;  the  sdmir- 
able  Life  and  Worlu  of  Goethe  ( 1855) ;  tkaeide  Studiet  ol 
Iffnuombe  (1858):  Ph^twlogs  of  CowtmoH  Life  {Vm- 
r>0);  BtvMu  Ml  Animal  Life  (1862);  AritMlt  \ 
(h%  Acton  and  the  Art  ^  .<*rtii»p  (1875);  and  PrUdtmt 
of  Lift  and  Mind  (1874-/9),  it«  five  vohinic*  <1>  .-iliiig  with 
*  'Jlif  Foundationa  of  a  Creed,'  '  Tlie  Phy»ic«l  Ha.-«j»  of 
Mind.'  '  The  Stmly  of  Pnycliology,'  »nd  '  Mind  an  a  Func- 
tion of  the  OrganiRni.'  S<>e  KlioT  (UKOROE),  witli  works 
there  cited.  »nd  hm  nrticle  by  Aathcay  TloUopI  in  ttw 
turtniijhtlp  for  January  lJ<79. 

Lewis  or  Snakk  Kivkr,  the  CTeat  sonthan 
branch  of  the  Colauibia  (q.v.).   See  IDAHO. 
Lewlfu  See  Louts,  and  Lcwn-wim-HARKiii. 

Lewis,    SlK   (iKOKCiK   COKNEWALL.  slatennian 

and  author,  wait  horn  in  London,  2l!<t  <»<'(olM'r 
1800,  (*on  of  Sir  T.  ¥.  Lewis,  Ikirt.,  of  Harpton 
Court,  Uadnorshire;  and  was  educated  at  £U>n 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  in  1828  be 
t<Mik  a  tirxt  cla.«s  in  classics  and  a  second-class 
in  nnithematicH.  A  pupil  of  Austin's,  he  waa 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  .Mi.ldle  'r.  n.pl.'  in  1831, 
and  sni'ceede<l  his  father  a.s  I'tMir  law  Comwis- 
sioner  in  IH-'tt).  He  »tat  for  Hcrefonlshirc  from 
1847  to  1852,  and  for  the  Kmlnor  Boroughs  from 
I85&  After  holding  minor  govenunaak  ofBoea, 
be  rose  rapidly  to  be  financial  seoretaijr  to  the 
Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
Palm.'r-"i..n  (  Is.V.  .".si,  Home  Secretary  (  1S.".0  \',\), 
and  Si-iMi'tarv  at  W  ar.  He  snrcci-ded  his  fnt Ikt  a* 
fM'conil  liaroii.'i  ill  is.'ij,  itnd  di<  d  l.'itli  .Xjail  Isfi.'t. 
He  was  an  •urnest  and  ainec  ii-  pidiin  iati,  and  bis 
huNitii---'  I  .ii>.L<-ity,  snand  seuM-.  \aried  knowledge, 
and  nntral  and  intellectual  qualities  made  iiim  a 
nouMe  figure  in  the  pnblie  and  political  life  in 
England 

His  Kvtraordiaarr  v«r»«ti  1' V  ihav       gmthercd  from  « 
Ii«t  iif  lilt  wurlcK,  which  iiirlii<l'  h  ir.  .itiM:  ou  the  Ongin 

nnil  Fo'iii  ilt  I  the  R.-uum  '   I..>,<ni"if<  (1835t,  The 

'  F.iUff  /;.-'..,.-,.  Thf  I'f  »>,■/  .i'.u.f  .  (  /•-./, fi.-.i/  7Vr  .,1, 
I  Tk€  Jiijiueuct     AutAorU^  in  MaUcri  of  Ojiiniom  (ItUO), 
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hii  famooi  Tnquirv  into  the  CrtdibUUp  of  Ancient  Roman 

HitUrry  {1H5.>  agmiiMt  Niebuhr).  Th<  Method  of  Ot$fr- 
rati'm  nwt  ll/'itotumi  in  P<AU\c*,  Locnl  DiMurbanc($ 
ami  thr  Jruh  Ckttrth  QutBtion  (183G),  The  (/ovtrnmrnt 
of  tttptndf  nrit  I.  Htrtf>jrxl*h\rt  illittnirij,  Tiif  ArtrK/nomjf 
of  the  A  ticiriitji  { iNVjj,  and  Duiioyxie  on  th<  B<»t  Furtn  of 
Ooventiiu ni  1IS.VJ).  He  wm  editor  of  tLc-  h'-ii  •Jjur'ih 
Review  fruin  Us~i2  to  1855.  Se«  hU  LetUr4  (1S7U),  and 
Bi«ebot'B  LiUrarii  Studies  (IK7!I). 

Lewlli  Mattubw  Guooby  ('Monk  Lewb'), 
VM  bora  fai  London,  9tli  July  1775.  and  ednoated 

at  We8tmin.<«t«r,  at  Chrint  Church  ('olIfL'f,  OxfonJ, 
and  at  Weimar,  whtre  he  was  uitriKlucetlKi  (Joethe. 
In  17W  went  its  an  attat  lie  to  the  Hai<ue,  and 
there,  inMpiic*!  by  Glanviil  (hu  mother  8  mvuorite 
aathor)  and  the  Mytterie*  of  Udolpho,  wrote  at 
nineteen  Ainbrotio,  or  the  jfonk  (17tt5),  the  grue- 
•ome,  andean  romance  which  made  him  ao  famooa 
that  in  1796  hia  invitation  to  dine  at  an  Edinbnfjg^ 
hotel  oonid  elate  Scott  as  nothing  before  or  after- 
w&nirt.  A  iiiu>i<al  drama,  Thr  Cii.-,tlc  Sjifrtre 
(1796),  Thf  Bra, 'J  of  Vmirf  (IWM),  ami  a  hosst 
more  of  hlood-and-thunder  playx,  nuveln,  and  tales 
are  happily  forgotten :  but  two  lines  at  least 
Mirvive  of  one  of  his  baUads,  AUmtn  tkt  Brave. 
la  17W  1m  ntsrad  wirliiiniit  m  » trilant  member, 
•ad  In  ISIS  bo  telMmed  from  bis  fiitber  two  Urge 
est;it<»'^  in  Jamaica.  S<}  to  Wtter  ttn-  cntidition  of 
his  hlavi-s  tliere.  (^oixl  ln-art^-d,  hu"hr\iiio>^',  i-lcver 
little  '.Mat'  f'>r~<x)k  tli>'   MMiety  u{   the  Prince 

I ant,  liymn,  and  all  Iuh  other  great  friends,  and 
e  the  two  voyagen,  in  ISIA  Mid  lSI7t  ^'hich 
Innitshed  mateiiala  for  bia  one  mlly  Valoable 
work,  the  {Kwtbnmoao  Jemnud  of  a  Wttl  India 
Proprietor  (1834).  On  his  way  home,  in  Uie  Gulf 
of  rlorida,  be  die<l  of  yellow  fever,  13th  May  1818, 
and  wa8  buried  at  si'a.  8eo  hia  L(fe  nufOone- 
^ondenu  (2  vols.  1839). 

Lewishaai,  in  Kent,  6  nika  SBE.  of  Charing 
Cross,  since  ]88.'i  a  narliamentaiy  horoagh*  irith  a 

population  (1891 )  of  88,G43. 

LewlslSf  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
FartakMsaoMB  (sea  Pujulaxb),  named  in  honour 
of  the  AflMneM  traToller.  Meriwether  Lewis 

(1774-lSOO).  L.  rrdivim  is  found  in  the  n^'ons 
of  hix  explorati<m'^,  on  the  \v»>>t  ^il^e  of  tlx;  U<M'ky 
Mountain!*.  It^itliifk.  I>rancliin„'  nwitn  nre  ;.'Htliered 
and  are  highly  vahi«.Hi  by  the  Indiann  as  nutritive, 
and  also  as  restorative.  It  has  a  showy  rose- 
oolonred  flower.  Aim^y  madm,  L.  brmhu'eaiux,  • 
kfoaadiaUtah. 

ftCWistOlU  a  city  of  MiIim-,  on  t!i<-  .-\ndro- 
■oonnn  River,  35  miles  N.  of  Portland.  Tlie  river, 
whicn  is  crossed  by  several  bridges,  has  hero  a  fall 
of  SO  feetk  aad  the  watar*power  ta  diatribated  bv  a 
dam  aad  eaoal  to  namerons  milh  aad  feetories. 
The  principal  manufartnrr«  an»  w(W)llenH  and 
oottonfi.  and  these  are  produced  in  very  large 
quantities.  LewiMton  wmtaim*  a  Freewill  UaptUt 
ooUege.    Pop.  (1880)  19,083;  (1890)  21,7U1. 

Lewis-witll-HAnlSi  an  island  of  Scotland, 
the  bugest  and  moat  aortharly  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Minch,  and  contAinin^  th>>  town  of  Stomoway 
(a.v.).  43  mile«  N\V.  of  P.M.lewp  aii.l  Ihk  N.  by  W. 
01  01»an.  ItH  length  is  W  u\U<-y  -.  it-.  ^.Tcatest 
breadth  is  2fi  miles  ;  and  itM  area  i»  869  miles,  of 
which  683  t>elong  to  Lewi^,  tiie  KoHs-el^  portion, 
in  the  north,  and  176  to  Uania,  the  InTtirnnim  ehim 
portion,  in  the  south.  The  ooasta  an  wild  aad 
ragged,  the  chief  indentations  Iteing  Bmod  Bay 
and  Lochs  Eriiwrt,  Seaforth,  Report,  and  Koag. 
Tlu"  Hutt  of  !,<'\\i-.,  a  |>riiriionlory  at  the  extreme 
north,  ri»e>i  cheer  from  tli<'  sea  to  a  bei;;ht  of  142 
feet.  CineinM  in  tti-  pn-dinnin.int  rock  ;  and  the 
•nrfaoe,  attaining  2662  feet  in  Harris  and  1760  in 
Lewli^  eoaabta  mainljr  of  bill,  aioor,  and  


treeless  and  alnui8t  Mirubless,  with  much  peat  an<i 
fresh-water  lakes  innumerable.  Les»  than  4  \n-r 
cent,  of  theeatiia  area  is  in  cultivation.  In  \su 
'the  Lewa'wu  Borehawd  for  £190,000  from  the 
Maohaniiee  of  Seaforth  br  Sir  Jmaea  Ifatiiawi 
(179ft-1878),  who  expended  £330,000  on  iuipro\^ 
ments.  Pop.  ( 1801 )  12,164  ;  ( 1831 )  18,440;  <  liysl 
30,301  :  ( 1891 )  30 -2r,,  mostly  (Gaelic  speaking:  S** 
Calleb.vish,  Crofter,  UksaiOBS;  and  W.  A. 
Smith's  Leweiana  { 1875). 

Lexicon.    See  DlCTTOXARY. 

Lexington.  (M  capital  of  Fayette  eonaty. 
KeiitiK-ky,  ^iaii<i.'>  in  the  fertile  bliie-j^aKs  re^'ioD, 
at  the  junction  of  four  railways,  77  miles  S.  of 
CinciaaatL  It  is  a  handsome  city,  itM  principal 
edifices  the  oouit-houne,  the  state  nnivenity, 
and  the  state  lunatic  asylnm.  The  fine  Heaiy 
Chf  momiaMat  aUo  i.n  noteworthy.  There  am 
maaafaetaras  of  tspiriut,  hemp,  and,  especially,  of 
tobacco.  Pop.  (iiWOj  'iti.rttiy.— i2)  A  villa+.'e  of 
M attach usett«,  II  miles  WNW.  of  Iki^ton.  wbei* 
the  first  blrMid  of  the  Revolution  wa>»  she*!,  April 
19,  1775.  A  monument  has  been  erected  in  memory 
of  the  eight  minute-men  who  fdl  in  this  first 
conflict.— (3)  Capital  of  Lafayette  eoaiity,  Missouri, 
on  the  Missonrf  Rirer,  49  miles  by  rail  (84  by 
water)  E.  of  Kansa.«*  Pity.  It  ctintainaB^rtist  anli 
Methodittt  ladies'  eollege-s,  and  has  mannfa<>turt-^ 
of  hemp  and  woollen  kooJ;*-  Pop.  (ISfKd  4o3.H.-  ii 
A  pretty  village  of  Virginia,  on  the  North  River, 
.12  miles  NNW.  of  Lynchburg,  is  the  termiuos  of 
the  Jamea  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  contains 
the  Washington  and  Lee  Uttiversity  and  the  Vir- 
giala  Militarv  Institute.  Here  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
^Stonewall'  Jackson  are  bntied.    Pop.  (1890)  30fia 

Lex  Talionl;^  the  law  of  retaliation,  commoo 
among  all  ancient  and  barbarous  nations,  Ity  which 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  was  eaa> 

sidereti  the  appropriate  punishment 

Leyden.  <'r  Leidkn,  a  town  of  Holland,  stand.*, 
on  the  <»Iii  U!iiup,  0  miles  from  the  Nortli  Sva,  an  i 
by  rail  it  miles  N.  by  W.  of  the  Hague  and  31 
\V.  of  I'trecht.  It  is  a  typical  Dutch  towBt 
HDotleesly  dean,  with  caaala  bonlered  hf  ateaew 
of  trees,  aad  sleepy  R<)nai«e  aad  atreeta.  Its  pre- 
dominant characterUtic  is  an  air  of  academic  repose ; 
and  the  t<»\vn  is  the  «eat  of  a  celebrate<l  university, 
wiiicli  formtrlv  atiract«il  students  from  all  part* 
<if  Europe,  including  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Evelyn, 
B«>^\lell,  Gold^mitli.  John  Wilkes,  Alexander 
Carlyle,  Alexander  Monro,  aad  several  other  di»- 
tiagnisbe^l  Scottish  sargeons,  aad  nnmbeied 
anoagst  its  profosson  some  of  the  greatest  aames 
in  the  wond  of  learning:  Orotins,  I>seart«», 
Salmasius,  S-aligrr,  IW'rliaavo.  HeinNterhui*. 
Kuhnken,  Viili-kfMJwr.  \-c. ,  l>e.-ide><  Arminiu.H  ami 
(lomanis,  have  all  i-itlicr  studied  or  tau;;lit  at 
Leyden.  It  was  founded  in  1675  by  William  of 
Orange  as  a  reward  to  the  dtiMBa  (thegr  them* 
selves  selecting  this  boon  ia  prefBtaace  la  a  to* 
mission  of  taxes)  for  their  heroic  defence  against 
the  Spaniards  from  October  1573  to  Octol»er  1574 
At  the  present  time  it  is  fre<niented  by  alMuit  80O 
stndfiits,  an<l  has  wtme  fifty  pn>fe»«>or>  and  teachent. 
It-  collaterril  institutions  incbuie  a  library  of 
l»«i,(MN(  vi.iiinie.H  and  5000  M.SS..  many  «»f  them 
valuable  oriental  and  Greek  MS&;  a  botanic 
garden,  which  has  ooaated  liaanas  ud  Boeriiaave 
aaionast  itsdireeloce:  a  mnsenm  of  natani  history, 
one  m  the  (Snest  and  best  arranged  in  Enrope :  a 
miisiMiin  of  anti'iuities,  with  esi)<?cially  valu.iblc 
K;.'>  |ttian  nioniinifnt.H  ;  an  elbnoj^raohioul  museum, 
the  niK'l''i|H  of  wliii  li  was  SielMil<i  s  .lap.mese  collec- 
tion ;  and  an  observatory.  The  f^nate- ball  b  hung 
with  the  portiaitsof  more  than  a  hundred  eaiebrated 
Leyden  profeasoriL  The  town  art  maoeam  eon  tains 
pictures  by  Kembtaadl,  Jea  Steea,  Gemd  Donw, 
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Lneas  of  Leydeii,  the  family  Mieria— all  natives  of 
the  town,  and  otliera.  Hera  too  were  born  bonic  of 
the  Elxevirs,  the  celebrated  printers,  who  carried  on 
a  branch  of  their  business  in  Leyden,  and  John  of 
Leyden,  the  Anfilwiptist.  The  qnaint  an<l  pictur- 
esque towTi  hall  dates  from  167't-98.  There  are 
nearly  a  hcotp  of  churches,  the  inn«t  notable 
among  them  being  St  Fetfer'a,  with  monuments 
to  Buerhaava,  ScuigMr,  CSMaper,  Anniniu^,  &c., 
aad  St  PamiM,  wuh  a  monanmnt  to  Van  der 
Werf,  the  hero  of  the  siege.  In  the  centra  of 
the  town  Btands  an  old  ronnd  tnwrr,  wliirli  is 
eaid  Ut  date  from  the  Uoinan  (K'(-ii|>uti(>n.  Levdeu 
was  in  the  l.'jtli  century  famoiiH  all  over  Eumpe 
for  its  manufoctunHl  cloth,  baixu,  and  camlet. 
The  same  induHtries,  but  to  a  maeh  lees  extent, 
tber  with  the  maanfactara  of  ootton,  twine, 
^arn,  the  dyeins  of  cloth  and  leather,  &c.. 
are  still  carried  on.  Leyden  is  the  seat  of  a  school 
of  navif^^ation.  In  1650  the  population  nnmhered 
lOO.CMNi :  l»nt  a  century  later  it  hiwl  fallen  to  three- 

anarttTH  of  that  numlMT,  ami  l>v  the  liej^inning  of 
le  19tli  century  to  30,0(J<).  In  iSTO  it  wjw  40,724, 
and  46,.17U  in  1889.  in  1807  a  portion  of  Leyden 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  h^rgt  laden 
with  gunpowder  on  one  of  the  canals. 

Leyden*  John,  poet  and  driental  scholar,  was 
Ijorn,  the  noii  of  a  shepherd,  at  the  village  of  Den- 
holm,  Hiixhuri^'hHhire,  8th  .September  1775.  In  1790 
he  entered  K<linburgh  l.'niver^ity,  and  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  or  'probationer  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1798.  He  proved  an  ardent  and  enthu- 
aiastic  student,  with  a  hanger  for  knowled^  which 
led  him  into  studies  out  of  the  routine,  mcluding 
many  Europ4.m11  ami  oriental  languages.  His  strong 
native  talent  and  vari(><i  gifts  and  attainments, 
in  spile  of  his  uncouth  inaiuien^,  secured  him  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  nuMt  eniineut  iMjrsons  of 
^e  day,  including  Constable,  Henry  >lackenzie, 
Bitaon,  the  Docheae  of  Goidon.  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell,  and  Riehard  Hebor,  by  wlunn  he  was 
introdnco<l  t«  Scott.  He  aided  the  latter  in  gatlier- 
ing  materials  for  Win  Bunh  r  MimitreUv,  contrututing 
an  article  on  fairy  ^njH-rstitionj*,  ami  on  one  («  c.i- 
sion  he  walked  between  40  and  50  mileM  to  procure 
the  words  of  a  ballad  which  were  awantiuj^.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  Lewis's  Taies  of  WomUr. 
His  firat  proee  work  was  Ditcoveriea  and  SMhmentt 
of  EunMtam  m  Northern  and  Western  Africa 
(1799).  Meanwhile  his  translations  and  original 
poetical  cotitrilmtiuns  to  tlie  Kilinhnrijh  Mnguzine 
lituX  attrncfeil  att<  ntion.  For  a  |K"rio«l  of  >'ix  months 
(  ISfJ-i)  he  clitLHl  the  .SV'/^>-  Mwfiiztnt.  IJefore  leav- 
ing his  native  country  ho  ha*l  completed  \MSotM* 
oj  Infaticy,  dfJKrtutiit  of  Teviotdale  (1808).  In 

IWtt  ne  sailed  for  India  aa  aasistant'SaiigMNi  on  the 
ICadraa  establishment.   After  fbnr  montha*  service 

in  Mailras  general  hospital  he  was  Bpimintnl 
surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  commission  for  tlie 
jiurvt-y  of  Mysore  and  Travancore  (1S()4).  His 
health  gave  way,  he  was  live  times  given  up  by  the 
physiciati,  but  sick  or  well  he  continued  his  acquisi- 
tion of  langnaKCs.  He  resided  for  a  time  at  Penang ; 
came  back  to  Calenttn  (1806);  wrote  an  essay  <m 
Hiodoatani dialects:  waa appointed  professor  in  the 
Bengal  College,  and  afterwards  judge  at  Calcutta. 
Tliroiiu'li  tin-  intliience  of  Lor!  Minto  he  was 
ai>|Kiint"-<l  comnii^.-ioner  of  the  Court  of  Ueij^uests, 
then  aMMiy  niant^'r  of  the  mint.  MeaTi while  lie 
translated  the  (iiiH|)e]s  into  live  ditFerent  languages. 
\Vhen  thampedition  against  Java  was  undert4iKen 
Leyden  Moopt|ianied  Lord  Minto  thither  aa  inter- 
preter; and  at  Batavfa,  in  the  exploration  of  a 
MIQ*ty,  imventil.it^Nl  lilmiry,  which  conlaimxl  many 
Indian  nmnuscriptf*.  he  rontrH<'t«'<l  a  fever,  t)f  which 
he  die.!.  .\u^'n-l  JT,  Isl  I 

Levden's  venilication  is  soft  and  moaical,  but 
Us  Mlhub  with  tlisir  anrvtUoas  melody  have 


taken  a  higher  place  than  his  longer  poems.  Next 
after  Scott  and  Hog[g,  says  Principal  Shairp,  he 

has  done  most  to  illustrate  his  native  region.  Hia 
attainments  as  an  orientalist  were  extraordinary ; 
he  had  a  gieater  or  le«a  m^iiuaintancc  witli  at  least 
tliirty-four  languages  or  dialects.  I/ord  ('(x  kliurn 
Kpeaks  1)1  him  as  ever  in  a  wtate  »)f  exfit^'Uient, 
and  ever  panting  for  things  unattainable  by  ordin- 
ary  mortals.  A  monument  to  Leyden  has  liecn 
erected  at  Oenholm  (1861).  Soott  daacribes  him 
as  of  middle  statnre,  of  athletic  build,  featotes 
well  proportioneil,  lively  dark  cyeK,  a  clear,  •^ome 
what  ruiMy  complexion,  ainl  liglit  lirown  hair. 
Leyden's  ciiief  literarv  renjaitis  are  a  preliiiiiiiary 
dLssertation  to  an  edition  of  tlie  Cumpliii/nt  of 
Scotland  ( 1801  ) ;  an  essav  on  the  '  Languages  and 
Literatore  of  the  Indo-Obineee  Nations,'  printed 
in  Ada^  Memarehe$,  vol.  xix.;  hte  Memoira  of 
Baher  (q.v.),  partly  bv  Erskine  (1826):  MtUay 
Annals  (1821).  See  nis  Poett'eal  Remains,  by 
Morton  (1819);  I'ntms  mid  Halladit,  with  reprint 
of  memoir  by  .Scott  (1875);  and  J'octiad  Horks, 
with  memoir  by  T.  Brown  (1875).  See  also  A. 
CoHstabU  and  Am  Literary  CorreqtOHdenU  (3  vols. 
1879) :  and  CaleuUa  Rnitm,  NaTl. 

Leyden,  LrcA.s  Van.   See  Lucas. 

Leydenbarg«  or  Lydenborg,  a  town  in  the 

TratiHvajii  (iKip.  2000),  on  an  elevated  plateau,  about 
1 80  uiiiea  M  W.  of  Delagoa  JBay.   The  district  is  rich 
in  minerals,  and  gold  Rm  bemi  worked  sinee  187S. 
Leyden  Jar.  See  Et  KCTRiriTv. 

Leys,  Hknri  Jf.an  At  «;i:.STE,  Ikjlgian  painter, 
wtm  bom  on  18th  February  1816  at  Antwerp,  in 
which  city  most  of  his  life  was  spent,  and  where 
he  died  on  26th  August  1869.  He  was  created 
baron  bv  Leopold  L  in  1862.  Leys  is  one  ol  the 
best  moaera  artists  in  the  style  of  the  old  Flemish 
masters.  His  inof*t  valnaMe  and  nio«t  cliaiacter- 
islic  pictures  are  inspireil  liy  tlif  private  life  and 
stirring  history  of  his  nntive  lami  '  KemlinunU's 
Studio^  (18.37*),  'A  Flemish  We^lding'  ( 1S39), 
•  Public  Worship  in  Antwerp  Cathedral,'  'A  Village 
Fete.'  'A  Moaical  fk^y '  (1846),  'Kubens  Feasted 
by  the  Chinsmiths  of  Antwerp*  (1851),  *New. 
year's  Day  in  Flanders,'  '  Lnther  Singing  In  tbt 
ktreets  of  'Eisenach '  ( 1802),  *  Erasmus  in  his  Sttldy,' 
'  Institution  of  the  Golden  Fleece,'  and  a  st  rii-s  of 
frescites  in  his  own  dining-room  representing  tiie 
history  of  a  *  Flemish  Festival.'  The  last  years  of 
hia  life  were  occupied  in  painting  six  scenes  from 
the  history  of  Aatweip  in  the  mh  century  on  the 
walls  of  the  great  hall  in  the  town^hoOM  ol 
Antwerp.  Alma  Tadema  studied  nnder  Balm 
Lc-y.-i.    .See  Stilzlx  rgerV  If- tin  I.ftjs  ( Ilrun.  1885). 

Leyte,  an  islaml  in  tin-  \'iMjiyaM  grrm]>,  rhilip- 

f lines  (ii.v.),8SW.  of  Samar.  .\rea,  ^«l.s7  wj.  m.  It 
■as  high  coasts*  with  good  Itarbouca,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  hi^h  and  ahnpfc  moantain.ehain.  The  soil  is 
f  -rtiie.  vi«>lrling«baoa,rie«,&e.  Qapilal,  TMloban. 

I'op.  "JTU,  »til. 

Leze  Maj«*"<ly  (  Nornjan  Fr.  ;  Ijit.  Irrmt  mnjrs- 

ta»\  an  odence  sgainst  sovereign  power,  see 
Trsasov. 

Lhasna  ( '  the  Seat  of  the  Gofls ' ),  the  capital  of 
TiIm-i  and  sin  red  city  of  the  I,aniaist  Uudilhi-^t*,  is 
in  a  terlile  plain,  at  11.910  feet  altitude,  Murronmle<l 
by  mountains  fn>iirii»<»  to  4<KK>fiH't  higher  ;  hit.  •29* 
39*  N..  Ion-,  it  •  E.  The  river  Ki  chu  flows 
west  warda  about  a  mile  south  of  the  cit  v.  The  city 
pniiier,  a  dosely-paeked  assemblage  01  good  stone 
and  brick  houses  and  shops,  with  e<-cl(>siastical 
buildings,  chiellv  t«'mples.  sjindwieht^l  in  between, 
is  surrounded  \v  illi  ii  u.ill,  1  iu( ~idi' w liich  are  exten- 
sive suburl  .i,  with  houses  and  ganien!i.  .-\bout  fif- 
teen munujiteries  are  scattered  in  the  suburbs  and 
over  the  plain  t  and  northwest  of  the  city  is  a  coni- 
oal  hill,  Fbtala*  ttudded  with  palaoea  and  leaiplest 
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tlieir  roofs  all  ),al(Ie<l ;  thifl  i»  the  aboAoof  the  Grand 
Lftiiiit  ( >•■«  Lamaism).  If  Potitla  Lx  the  Vatican  of 
the  iiuddliwt*,  they  have  ibrir  St  lVt«T*9  in  the 
temple  of  Labrang  or  Cho-kh&n^',  «  hicli  overlooks 
the  iirmt  fiuare  in  the  very  bean  of  tiie  citj*.  The 
moot  Hacre«i  of  itn  shrioes  eoDtains  a  life  size  image 
of  Biulctb*  Md  imaaw  of  MvamI  otim  notabUiUes 
of  (he  Bnitdhhit  faHTi.  Near  the  north  cod  vi  the 
citv  Btaii'I  i\\<>  famoai  temples,  known  as  Ramo- 
Chhe  Muni,  the  monks  of  which  practise 

Rorcerj  iiinl  iiiii;^:!-,  and  ;^rant  de^^rees  ii»  tin-  >-;iiiie. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  nion.i«teries  are  perham 
thone  known  tub  the  Four  Ling,  from  the  heana 
of  \vlii<li  the  recent  ol  TiJtet  is  alwayn  chosen; 
Chiak[M.i  i,  the  medicel  oniversity ;  Dai-pang,  the 
soIkk.I  <it  Hii  Idbixt  philosophy;  and  the  Utddan 
Latiia.-^'  tai  (i"*  miles  NE.  of  the  city),  the  abbot 
of  which  i-  "iiii-  lit  til''  highest  <li;,'niturM'.^  in 
the  Bnddlii.->l  cjiurcit.  Bat  Lhsnma  it>  s^hik  I  hing 
more  than  the  eccleHiastical  and  religiou-*  c-ntie 
of  the  Kudilhint  faith  ;  it  i«  au  important  trad- 
ing centre,  a  terminus  for  caravans  to  ami  from 
ImiB)  CaMnnere,  Bunna,  Cbin«,  Mongolia,  and 
Tnrkentan.  The  principal  article  of  eomineree  is 
tea  :  nr-xt  to  this  com.'  -ilk«,  carpet*,  rice,  tobacco, 
hf)i>»(  s,  Htieep,  musk,  Knritjwan  ami  In<Hnn  manu- 
fa-jtiued  goods,  &c.  Tli''i"<!  w  an  iiii  | n  i  r  1 1. 1  culuny 
of  Ii[aMhmiri»,  who,  though  iMphauiiuedanB,  are 
tolefate^l  liecaiise  of  their  usefulnesa  tu»  UwAerti. 
The  m^eot  populatioo.  exdoaive  of  Uie  garrieoa 
and  the  moDlca,  1»  about  liS.OOa  The  number  of 
inmates  in  the  individual  monasteries  ranges  from 
3(J0()  to  7000,  or  even  more.  The  Chinese  maintain 
a  wiiiall  j,'arri-un  (  smrit'  int-n) ;  and  the  Chinese 
emjteror  h*  reprt«eiiU;«i  by  two  resddent  olUciaL*, 
who,  though  they  do  not  sit  on  the  supreme 
oooncil  of  the  Giaod  I^nia  ( who  is  also  the  civil 
mlerof  Tiiiet),  exereiMe  considerable  inHacnce  on 
the  government  indintctlv.  The  resident  pOHMla' 
tion  Is,  however,  generally  augmented  by  a  float- 
ing population  <>f  |iil:;rims  and  traders,  in  numbers 
varying  from  4U,**)^>  u>  W.OOO.  The  women  of  I^ha-^na 
go  alKiut  with  iM'rf>.'<  t  fn-oioni  ;  tlicy  st^in  tlu'ir 
laces  with  black  spoi^i.  Tibet  b>*came  tributary  to 
China  aboat  1720,  and  hiu  never  sinoeshaken  off  the 

fake.  Owing  to  the  jealona  esclneireneM  of  the 
Ibetan  and^Chbeae  anthorltte,  and  the  do«e 
watch  they  keep  all  along  the  frontiers,  it  is  be- 
licve<l  that  only  three  Europeans  have  entered 
Lhassa  tluring  th*-  I'.'th  century,  namelpr  the 
Englishman  >ranning  (in  1811-12)  and  the  I-rench- 
men  Hue  and  (talieb  (1846),  though  several  Euro- 
peans reached  the  city  in  previoua  centuries.  But 
since  about  lH(i6  K{>ecially  trained  Indian  explorera 
have  from  time  to  time  been  Mttt  into  Tioet  by 
the  Calcntta  antborities  ;  to  them  we  owe  most  of 
our  newer  infill  iiiati'lu  about  that  strange  countrj-. 

8e«  Hue*  Tmreh  in  Tartar^,  TfiiM,  Ar.  '2  ifU. 
1844):  yarratifr  of  the  Mittion  6f  O.  UkijU  and  <;i  t)u 
Jnunuy  <if  T.  Manniu'i  Ut  Uuiii,  edited  by  C.  .Vlarklmiu 

( 1876 ) ;  '  Exploration*  by  A  k  in  Titwt,'^ in  Prvr.  Ro;/. 

Uetxf.  Sor,  (U8ft);  and  papers  farf  O.  Saadbeig,  in  ^fine• 
Urnlh  CentuTf  (Ootober  1089)  and  CfitUmp,  Jtefiem 
(July  ISSJO). 

Lherzolit«,  an  igneone  rock  eomiKtinff  of  a 

granular  or  line- grained  aggregate  nf  olivine, 
pyroxene.  eiiHtatite,  and  nicotite.  It  ticrivu»  its 
naiiie  tioiii  l.aK.'  Lberz  in  tiie  Pyrenees. 

If'H^pllIll,  MicHU.  DK,  French  Statesman,  woa 
born  at  Aigncperae  In  Anvergne  in  1504,  rtadied 

law  at  Touluii^fu  and  Padua,  aiel  <>pttled  as  an 
advociite  in  I'arin  when  aboiif  ilmtv  ye»rs  of  af:e. 
In  1-VJ7  l"^  p  [ii"'^.  ut.-il  ilriny  1!  at  tlie  ('"■iiiicil 
of  Trent;  tlien  lor  noiiif  y«'ar«  if  held  high  oliice 
in  tb»!  hoCDieliold  of  Margart't  of  Valoi>«.  Dnphe^s  c»f 
Jterri.  liin  appointment  in  l«>o4  as  saptrintenilent 
of  liH«iir4>N  wna  Iwt  the  preliminary  to  bis  ooniina- 
turn  ai  eliaooeliuf  «l  Ftaiiee  eU  yeani  later.  Uia 


policy  was  one  of  moderation ;  es|>ecia!lT  did  he 
endeavour   to  assuag*?  tho  fivr'p  r,'.:.c  i.    ■  f  th» 
religious  quarrel   by   >ta\iii^   the  of  tb 

CatTiolic  ]>ti>frtitot.«,  by  roi-tin^-  irx-  introdactiot^ 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  by  promoting  racb  coo 
ferences,  A:c.  as  that  of  Poissv.  Bat  after  the 
peace  of  Amiioiee  (IMS)  lie  ket  ^nmad  witii 
Catharine  de*  Medici,  and  in  1MB  he  reigned  the 
rbnncpllnrsliip.  He  tpent  the  rest  of  !.;-  life  in 
retirtMiK  iit  <>n  li is  estate  of  Vignay  d^^\i  KtaiJipe*, 
and  (ii<'(l  there  (or  at  lJ<^b-rKat  i  on  I3tb  March  I  '-'.y 
His  Latin  poems,  bpeeche«,  memoirs,  &c.  were 
published  in  5  vols,  in  1824-25.  See  Life  bv  Ville- 
main  (new  ed.  Itt74)  and  mooQgiapha  inr  TaiUaadiv 
( 18S1 )  and  Dopr^Lasale  ( imi 

Li.  the  nanif  of  a  Cliiut'^o  nn  iisure  of  If-tiL'tli  >>f 
which  IM  make  a  degree.  Thus  it  b  equal  to 
close  npoa  680  English  yards. 

Liability  (Limited)  Acts.  See  Company. 

Liability  of  Employers.  An  employer  is 
in  law  responsible  in  reparation  of  wtoogs  or 
injuries  done  to  strangers  by  bis  eervaata  while 

the^'  are  actinc  within  the  coarse  and  smjj^  of 
tlx-ir  service.  But  where  a  nia.-t«-r  bav  fofbnMfu 
t)ie  (li»ing  of  the  thing  from  whicii  daujajie  x-m.-f-, 
or  w  lii  ro  a  M-rvant  wilfully  or  maliciously  dot-*  an 
injurious  act  to  ^rve  his  own  private  ends,  the 
master  win  not  l>e  liable.  When  a  eer^  anl  cdIcib 
open  an  employment  attended  with  danger,  anch 
as  work  in  mines  or  on  a  raOway,  he  Is  held  to 
accept  the  risk  of  accidents  that  Itajipcn  without 
fault  on  the  master's  part ;  aitd  ais  employer's 
liability  to  his  servants  is  accordingly  liniitf^l  in 
comi)ariM>n  to  bis  liability  to  strangers.  He  i.<* 
liable  to  his  senrants  for  his  own  ne<'ligence  and 
that  of  his  |>artner;  and  for  any  failure  to  take 
rc&.<M)nable  precautions  in  fumit^hing  machinery  and 
keeping  it  in  repair,  in  directing  how  dangerotis 
work  shall  b«  done,  and  in  cho«K<ing  competent 
workmen  and  managers.  If  tiiese  « •.l;^iitil.I)^  are 
fulfilled,  an  employer  is  not  re.si.i.n-ii  te  inr  an 
injury  done  to  a  wurknian  tlii<Mi;jli  tlie  fault  of 
another  wnrkman  engaged  in  &  common  employ- 
ment with  tlie  injured  man;  nor  for  injuries  c<»n- 
tiibnted  to  by  the  fanlt  of  the  injured  man  himaelf ; 
nor  In  the  eue  where  the  savant  has  oootiaeted  not 
to  claim  cf>ni]n  tisatinn  for  injuries  re«"eived  in  the 
course  of  his  work.  The  Eiuployer's  Liability  Act 
of  I8S0  BO  far  rxtomii'il  tlio  lavour  of  x'w  iau  tn 
workmen  as  to  make  employer^  an>vM'ml>le  to  ib«»ir 
w»rvant«  for  the  negligence  of  tliu^e  to  whom  they 
have  delegated  their  aothorit}'.  It  gave,  in  certain 
cases  of  injury  specitied  in  the  act,  the  same  rigfat 
of  reparation  to  workmen  against  their  employers 
as  is  enjoyeil  by  strangers.  See  Damages  ;  and 
Mastkv:  axd  Servant. 

Lia  Ffill.   See  CoHOSATiov. 

Liaktiov  IslaniLi.  Bee  Nkw  sibrria. 

Lianas*  a  term  fir»t  umhI  in  the  French  oetottiefc 
Imt  afterwards  adonted  by  English,  German,  and 
other  travellm  to  aedgnate  the  woody,  elimbuif , 
anil  twining  plants  which  abound  iu  tropical  forests 
and  constitute  a  remarkable  an<l  ever-var>ing 
feature  I't  the  -.-ene.  Sm-h  plant--  are  eoiiij.nrji- 
tively  rare  in  colder  climates,  Hitiiongli  the  bone}'- 
enelcies  and  some  species  of  Clematis  afTVml  familiar 
examples  of  them ;  but  as  xhf^f  often  overtop  tlie 
hedges  or  bashes  in  which  thi  v  ^row,  and  hdl 
down  again  by  the  weight  of  their  leaves  as  their 
stems  elongate,  so  the  lianas  of  tropical  ooontries 
overtop  the  tallest  trees,  <ie>.en  i  n-ain  to  ihs 
!  jrrouna  in  vast  festoons,  j>,(.»j-  irnm  <.<u"  tree  to 
another,  an<l  bind  the  whole  f»»nw>t  to:;e[iici  m  a 
maxe  of  living,'  network,  and  often  by  eal.lo*  at 
thick  as  tho,-.c'  of  a  man  of- war.  Many  ]'art,>-  of  tbt 
forest,  aa  in  the  aUavial  rcigiona  of  liw  Amawaa 
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and  Orinoco,  tbas  become  impenetrable  without 
t\ie  aid  of  tlie  hatchet,  and  tlie  beasts  which  inhabit 
tlioiu  citlier  fosA  tlirou^'li  narrow  covered  jmtlis, 
k»'|it  u\x.'n  bv  continual  use,  or  from  bou^di  to 
iMUigli  far  affovo  tlio  j/round.  Many  lianas— ius 
aoiiie  of  the  Hpeciai  of  Wrightia— Ijeooine  tree-iiko 
in  the  thickness  of  their  stems,  and  oftm  kill  by 
eoostrtetioA  Um  ¥nm  wliieh  orlginaUy  mpported 
tliem ;  and  wtien  these  have  decayed  the  eonvolu- 
tioiiH  of  the  lifiniLs  pxliibit  a  wonderful  nia«>H  of 
c«)nfu>ion  nia;;(uliii  iit  in  llio  Inxui i.iiico  of  foli,ij,'c  | 
aii'I  IliiwiTs.    No  tn)pic«l  tlowLTs  in  spli  niiiiiir 

tlm^i'  ot  Home  lianan.  Amoni;  them  are  found  aln*! 
some  valuable  medicinal  nwitfi,  as  san>anarilla 
(Siuilax,  order  Liliaceto).  The  rattann  (CHlamus, 
order  Palmaceie)  and  vanilla  (order  Orchidacen- ) 
are  lianas.  Uotanicallv  coneideretl,  lianas  lielong 
to  orders  which  are  often  quite  difTerent.  Tn)[»- 
io:iI  plants  of  this  flosorintion  an'  m'IiIoiu  hpcii  in 
our  hothouses  uwinu  to  toe  diUicultv  ul  their  cul- 
tlvatiMi. 

LlaJI*  The  lia«  is  the  lowest  division  of  tlio 
Jurassic  SvKtom  f<i.v. ).  Tim  bed.s  coinpoMn;;  it 
inav  lie  con«i<U»n'il  lu*  the  arj^'illaccims  ha.siH  of  that 
aeaes  of  rucks,  conHiitting  of  more  than  a  thoutuuid 
feet  of  altematioiis  of  clay  and  limestone,  with  but 
a  few  imimportant  depoitits  of  sand.  It  consists  of 
tlie  followinB  fn^u|>s  :  Upper  Lias  (400  feet),  Marl- 
stone  (20U),  I^iwer  Lias  (W)0). 

The  Up|ier  I,ia»  conHists  of  thin  limestone  heds 
w»ttored  tliriiii;,'li  n  i^itMt  tliii  kncHs  of  blue  clay, 
more  or  iiidumtiMl,  and  so  aiuiniiioiis  that  it 
luis  been  wrought  for  a!um  at  Whitby.  Above 
this  clay  ooine  sandy  deposita.  The  Afarlstone  is 
aa  annaoeoaa  deuosit,  boqiid  together  either  by 
a  calcareous  OT  ferruginooB  oemenfe,  in  the  one 
eaae  pii-^in<^'  into  n  coarse  shelly  limestone,  and  in 
tbeotliiT  into  an  imnstone,  which  ban  W>en  exten- 
•ivelv  wrou^'lit  both  ia  tlie  north  and  nouth  of 
Eugfanil.  riif  ho\v«r  Lias  ImmIh  ouisist  of  an 
axteoMivo  iluLkneMH  of  blue  clays,  intermingled 
with  layers  uf  argillaccoua  limeetone.  In  weatTier- 
ing,  the  thin  beds  o<  Uiw  OT  gny  Uineitoiia  beoonio 
light  brown ;  wMIe  tlie  inter>etratilted  abalee  retain 
their  dark  colour,  giving  the  quarrion  of  t\m  rock 
at  a  diHtAncR  a  striped  or  ribbon-like  appeai-ance, 
wiicnco  it  is  nuppoMd  tbs  miner^  Muns  liu  or 

lav«'r»  in  tlerive<l. 

'^riie  Liai4  is  highly  foeaiUfarons,  the  containcnl 
organiHius  lieing  well  preserved  ;  the  fishes  are  often 
ao  perfect  as  to  exhibit  the  complete  form  of  the 
anitnal,  with  tlie  fine  and  scales  in  their  natural 
position.  Nnnierotn  remains  of  plants  occnr  in 
the  lignite  and  in  the  stialcj*.  The  name  Gryiihite 
Lime>tone  Iku*  litN-n  ^nven  to  the  Li»i«,  froin  the 
gri-at  rjuantitii^  of  (iri//il,,>i  inrurva,  a  kind  of 
oyster,  found  in  it.  Fij«h-remains  are  fret^uently 
niet  with:  the  reptiles,  liowever,  are  the  moMt 
etriking  fornm.  They  ave  remarkable  for  the 
threat  nambevi  in  which  they  ooenr,  for  the  si/e 
which  ninny  of  th»*  species  attain,  and  for  the 
a<Iiipt;ition«  in  tlnir  Hirueture  wliich  tittiNl  thctn 
t.i  In-'  in  SMitfr.  The  inoxt  nr»i«'wortliy  ai«' 
^J►^•<•ll-  ol  IcIithyimauniH  ami  rh'^iosaurum  (q.  v. ). 

Till*  LiasMio  rocks  extend  in  a  Udt  of  varying 
lireadth  across  England,  from  Whitby,  on  the  C4Nu<t 
of  Yiirkshire,  eontii  to  I^eicester,  then  mmth-wext 
by  (;i->.i.  f>«t«T  to  Lyme  Kegit*  in  Dorsetshire. 

LibaniUM^  a  Greek  miphist  or  rhetorician,  was 
born  at  Antinch,  in  Syria,  about  314  A.O.  He 
•Midied  at  Athme,  and  begm  to  teach  there  ho 
mioeeMifally  that  lie  soon  moved  to  CoaBtantint>ple. 
Tif're  hi '4  prelections  were  so  attniotive  that  he 
ptojitiod  the  U*nclip«  of  the  other  teachers  of 
rliftoii'.  had  liini  cxju'llcil  frtini  the  city  on  , 

a  charge  ot  '  magic  *  He  tliun  nrocceded  to  Nico-  1 
Mdia;  bat  after  An  ymn  ranuned  to  CotutU'  I 


tinople.  Ultimately,  in  354,  he  settled  down  in 
his  native  city,  wliere  he  died  alnrnt  393.  Lilmnius 
wiiM  the  instructor  of  St  Cliry^<i.-.toiu  and  St  Ihusil, 
wlio  alvsavH  reniained  his  friendi<,  tiiough  Lil>anius 
was  himself  a  [wigan,  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
Em|M.-rur  Julian.  His  worlcs,  which  are  nioetiy 
extant,  consist  of  orations,  declamations,  lettei% 
The  meat  complete  edition  of  the  omtiowi 
and  declamations  ie  that  by  Reiske  (4  vols.  1701- 
97),  and  of  the  letters  that  by  J.  ('  W.ilf  i  IT.'IS). 
See  Lives  by  i'etit  (i'aiis,  18t>lij  and  Siuvers  (lierlin, 
lS(j8). 

Libanon.  See  Lebanox. 

Libation  (I-at.  Ulmrf.  'to  pour  out'),  literally, 
anything  poured  otit  before  tiie  g<Mi.H  as  an  act  of 
lioinage  or  worship;  a  drink-offering.  Tiic  term 
wiLH  often  exlende<l  in  signification,  however,  to  the 
wliole  otreringof  which  this  formed  a  part,  and  in 
\N  hich  not  oiuy  a  little  wine  waji  txmred  u[Mjn  the 
altar,  Imt  a  small  cake  was  laid  uMm  it.  This 
enstinn  prevailed  even  in  tliehnnses  ol  the  Homans, 
who  at  their  meals  made  an  otFering  to  tiie  Lares 
in  the  fire  which  liurned  niH)n  tlie  lirrirth.  The 
libation  wa-s  tiius  a  sort  of  lieHtlien  '  grace  before 
meat.'  Even  B4t  late  as  the  hi.st  quart<*r  of  the  10th 
crntnry  Mr  Bent  found  at  Samos  the  njmndi  ot 
liljation  poured  out  on  the  floor  )tefore  iirinking. 

Liban,  a  8ea{M)rt  of  ('oiuland,  Ku~sia,  on 
the  r>altic,  by  rail  Uti  miles  W.  1>\  S.  «if  Kipi.  It 
posseKses  a  tine  harlMmr,  aiimitting  vessels  that 
draw  17  and  18  feet,  and  free  from  ice  except 
for  leee  than  a  fortnight  in  the  year.  Ite  import* 
anee  m  a  point  of  export  has  (^tlv  inerMsed 
of  late  years.  Its  exjmrts,  cnnHiotrng  of  grain,  lin- 
seed and  linseed  oil  cake,  petroleutn,  eggs,  Kjiirits, 
flax,  hemp.  &c.,  have  an  annual  value  o7  f.i.oiiO.tMMI 
or  more  ( British  trade  conxtitnting  a  fourth);  its 
import.-*,  chiefly  coals,  herrings,  ariitieial  nwinuresi, 
cotton,  dyewoou,  and  iron, under £2,UUU,000(Britisli 
trade  nwulj  half  of  that).  In  1890-t5 the  Roaaian 
government  spent  £2,000,000 on  constmeting  a  first- 
class  naval  and  commercial  harbour.  There  already 
existed  shipliullilinj^  yanls  and  a  scluxd  of  naviga- 
tion. The  ini!ii»tries  include  iron  founding,  !»rew- 
ing,  »)il  pressing,  \c.  Libau  is  muclj  frequeiiteii  as 
a  sciiMide-n-sorL  One  of  the  churches  contains  an 
organ  (1886),  one  of  the  largext  in  the  world.  Pop. 
( 1874J  10,767 ;  ( 1880)  27,418 ;  (i805)  S9.000,  nMetlj 
of  iierman  nationality. 

Lil)el  is  any  ixiblication  by  jirinting.  writing, 
painting,  or  the  like  signs,  tendin;;  to  injure  tiio 
reputation  of  any  one  or  ex|HiKe  him  to  hatrinl  or 
contempt.  A  blasphemous,  treasonable,  or  sedi- 
tions palilication  is  al>M>  termed  a  libel.  Slander 
(q.v.),  on  tlie  other  hand,  i»  defanatonr  ipokeii 
matter.  An  action  for  libel  will  lie  though  it  can- 
not Ik-  shown  that  any  appreciable  i>ecuniary  loss  or 
damu;4e  lias  n-sulted  from  the  ]>ublication  ;  such 
losM  or  daiutvge  is  an  inference  of  law  \»le  n  liie 
writing,  &c.  either  is  obviously  ilefamatory  or  was 
HO  in  the  circumstanceH.  Any  dehnile  lofs  is  called 
special  damage,  end  if  properly  brought  before  the 
court  i>  takon  into  aoeonnt  wnen  compeaaaUon  is 
awar<le<l. 

In  England  tlie  libelknl  party  may  seek  n><lrcaa 
civilly  or  crinnnally.  If  civillv  he  must  |«rove  that 
the  matter  was  published  of  bun  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously, for  the  truth  of  the  allegetl  liltel  ( jii»(iji<a- 
tiijit )  IS  an  nW)lute  defence  to  a  civil  action.  Ttm 
defendant,  l)esides  repelling  these  pleiis,  may  alao 
bring  forward  some  special  defences.  Thus,  he  UtMf 
allege  privilege,  whicli  is  either  f/M«/r/f«/ or  rtAfo/wfe. 
Qualilieil  privilege  arL'-<-s  where  matters  nf  j  rivat© 
inten-st  are  concerm-d.  So  a  coninninu  ation 
l»et\\.  I'ti  i'niployei>i  a.--  to  the  character  of  u  wrvant 
is,  if  made  in  good  faith  ao«l  without  express 
nwlieo,  pioteetaC  Abaolnte  piivitego  ariiei  who* 
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the  •dmhibtTfttioii  of  justice  or  sflkhs  rdftting  to 

the  public  service  are  involved.  Thnp,  Btatement-s 
in  a  jiiilicial  affidavit,  or  in  a  rt'imrt  properly  ma<ip 
by  an  officer  to  his  superior  cannot  aflonl  a  cause  of 
aciioo  (see  Confidentiauty).  The  St«tute  of 
UmitatioM  alflo  providea  that  aetionB  for  libel  must 
be  commenoed  within  dzyeftra  of  the  oeearrence  of 
the  act  oompUuned  of.  CHminally,  the  lemedv  for 
a  libel  ha  by  indictment  (ninially  after  prooeeaings 
before  a  magtatrate),  or  (though  more  rarely)  by 
criminal  information.  This  laflt  is  either  filed  l>y  tlio 
Attorney-general  himself,  in  which  c&»e  it  i«  called 
an  e-j-  ojfirio  information,  or  by  the  queen's  coroner 
and  attorney  by  the  direction  of  tlie  Queen's  Rench 
Diviaion  on  the  aiiplication  of  some  private  indi- 
TidnaL  An  «s  <#n9  infonnatUm  is  aanaUy  for  a 
libel  that  leeinii  to  tbreaten  tome  danger  to  the 
state;  in  the  other  kind  of  criminal  inYornuif inn, 
aa  the  alleged  olTeuce  is  against  a  private  pemou, 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  ordinary  mnedy  is  in- 
appUoable. 

The  net,  eo  to  epeak,  of  the  criminal  law  ia 
mveh  non  oompreheiisive  than  tiiat  of  the  civil 
law.  ^  Thus,  a  prisoner  may  be  proeeenteii  for 
Khelliag  a  dead  pennon,  if  an  attempt  to  bring 
eontempt  ancl  acaiulal  on  the  doceased'a  relatives 
can  be  proved  ;  the  lil»el  need  not  have  been  piil> 
lished  to  a  tliird  |)arty  ;  it  may  have  been  directcii 
against  a  cotnpany  or  sect,  and  not  against  any 
particular  individual ;  it  may  be  quite  true,  but 
QBleas  its  publication  was  fur  the  publio  advan- 
tage (even  thu  limited  defence  was  only  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Campbell's  Act  of  1843)  this  is  no 
answer.  In  all  fliose  cases  the  civil  law  affords 
no  remedy.  Previous  to  179*2  the  judges  took  un(»n 
themselves  to  decide  whether  the  matter  \Mi>  liin  l 
loos  or  no,  leaving  merely  to  the  jury  the  Question 
of  pvUication  ;  hut  in  that  year  Fox^s  Act  deohued 
Mid  enacted  that  the  jury  should  have  power  to 
'ffive  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  ^uity  upoti 
the  whole  matter  nut  in  issue  upon  the  mdictnient 
or  information. '  liesidcs  the  common  law  various 
statutes  make  libels  against  private  persons,  and 
also  seditious  and  blasphemous  libels,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  prosecutioaB  for  Ae 
last  kind,  except  under  very  special  ciienmitanoee, 
are  not  at  the  present  day  of  probable  ooenrrenoe. 
'  If,'  said  Lord  Coleridge,  in  the  modem  case  (1883) 
of  the  Queen  v.  Ramsay  and  Foote,  'the  decencies  of 
controvfiT^y  are  observed,  even  tin-  fundamentals  of 
religion  may  l>e  attacked  witliout  a  person  Is-ing 
guiltv  of  blxsphemous  liliel.'  Tliough  this  dictum 
has  f)ccn  questioned,  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  a 
correct  exposition  ol  the  present  elate  of  the 
matter.  Bee  fiLAaramr.  Sbditton. 

The  law  of  libel  as  it  afmeta  newsp.ipers  rcqtiiree 
some  special  notice.  Under  Lord  CarnplKdl's 
Lil)el  Al  l  of  1S43  the  defendant  in  any  acticm  for 
lil>el  contained  in  a  puMii'  newsjtajK'r  may  ple.-id 
absence  of  gros.s  ne;.;lij,'yiice  and  malice,  and  that 
he  published  an  ais>l»g>'  at  the  earliest  moment 
poasihle.  He  is  also  at  liberty,  on  tiling  sucli  plea, 
to  pav  into  court  a  sum  of  money  by  way  «)f 
amends.  The  Newspaper  Libel  and  Registration 
Aet.  1881,  as  amended  by  the  Law  of  Libel  Amend- 
ment Act,  1888,  proviiles  that  fairreportj*  of  pr<>cee<l- 
in|(S  at  public  m<M!tin;;s  and  in  the  law-cf)urls  shall  he 
pnvile«d  ;  tiiat  actions  uLrairist  various  defen<lant>» 
lor  Ubeu  practically  tiie  same  may  be  consolidateil ; 
thai  before  criminal  proceedinga  are  taken  against 
penoM  eonneeted  with  a  newspaper  for  a  libel 
therein  the  leave  of  a  judge  at  ehamhen  must 
be  obtained  ;  that  defcmlants  in  Hind  actions  and 
their  wives  are  competent,  though  not  coini>ellable. 
witnesses;  that  in  j)roceedings  l)efore  nia;,'i'»tratt's 
matters  of  iustili>-)ition  may  lie  gone  into,  and  that 
there  may  be  :i -inn marj'  conviction  followed  hy  a 
fine  not  exceeding  Sdniios  libels  '  of  a  trivial  char- 


acter.* In  Scotland  tlie  law  of  libel  is  different  in 

some  important  respects  from  that  of  England.  Tlie 
chief  p<jintK  are  :  (I)  there  is  no  nidical  distinction 
Iwtween  lilwl  and  slander,  both  are  e(|ually  de 
famation  ;  (2)  damages  are  awarded  a&  a  Bolatiam 
for  wounded  feelings;  (3)  libel  and  slander  are 
actionable.  tboo|^  not  wliat  ia  teehnioally  teraied 
in  England  jniMuAeef— Le.  eoramunieated  to  a  thiid 
person;  (4)  reports  of  ptiMic  meetings  jire  more 
protcct€<i  by  the  common  law  of  Scotlanil  than  \>y 
the  common  law  of  England,  though  tin-  ex.irt 
limit  has  not  been  judicially  settled  ;  (5)  Uie 
Scotch  system  of  public  prosecution  renders 
criminal  cnarges  for  libels  on  individuals  extzemeiy 
rare. 

In  the  United  States  the  law  of  libel  follows  the 
common  law  of  England,  except  that  the  so-calle.! 
Sedition  Law  (1798)  expired  in  ISOl,  ami  liius  ncier 
Injen  renewfsi,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  a 
valid  defenre,  ^^  llether  in  civil  or  criminal  r mnoci 
tions,  to  allow  that  the  matter  complainea  of  was 
true  and  waa  published  for  justifiable  enda.  Privi- 
lege. howavMv  ia  much  further  eattended  thaa  hi 
England. 

Lil>el  has  several  special  legal  menningK  In 
the  En>,dish  .spiritual  courts  it  is  'u  declarntion 
or  charge  drawn  up  in  writing  on  the  part  of 
tlie  plaiutiif  which  the  defendant  is  obliiied  to 
answer.'  In  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  (>f  Soe^ 
land  it  is  the  form  into  wlucb  the  complaint  «gftjwf 
tlie  defender  or  panel  is  pot.  It  ia  wao  the  ~ 
for  the  written  cliarge  against  an 
in  a  church  court  in  Scotland. 

Ihv  lia<iiiig  Kni^lish  ttxi-book  on  libel  is  Odgrrs  (Sd 
e<l.  1S«7;  fiupplement,  1890).  Earlier  treatises  by  St«rk)« 
and  Folkard  are  now  out  of  dato.  Fraj«.T\<  l^m  <■<  L->>H 
in  iU  rrlation  to  tht  Frru  (IS!<9),  *n-l  SlH.rtt Z^iir 
rtlatiruj  to  trorti  of  Litvraturf  and  Art  \  e<L  i  are 
nsfful  for  rtfereiioe;.  In  Scotland  the  sfxcial  tn  i»t.!««  bf 
roitliwick  (If'S'lj  IS  at.tiiiuatwi ;  the  lust  editions  off 
Krskme  ti  llell  rapplv  tba  beat  infonuatton.  Uutlois 
.sirnti.  8  Lam^Mkm^ (M ed.  U8»)  au^  ak»  ha  ea» 
aultwL 

lilMlala.  See  l>itAooir-FLT* 

Liber.    See  B.VST. 

Liberals.  See  Wma. 

Liberia,  a  Negro  republic  on  the  Pepper  Coast 
(Guinea)  nf  Weat  Afika,  exteodiog  mirth  and  eaat 
of  Cape  Palmaa.   The  eoaat-line  mewmres  aboat 

5()0  miles.  The  boundaries  in  the  interior  are  not 
determine<l,  i)ut  the  repulilie  is  consideretl  to 
extend  inland  for  a  distnnee  of  200  miles.  The 
coast-region  consistii  of  mangrove  swamps,  lying 
behind  a  belt  of  sand-dunea,  ia  tiaversed  by  nniner- 
008  riven,  and  interrapted  by  projecting  h'eadlanda 
of  rock.  Abnnt  90  milee  or  eo  inland  the  earfaee 
begins  to  rise  into  undulating  uplanda.  The 
climate  and  vegetation  are  tmpieal.  The  tempera 
tore  is  jnetty  even,  scarcely  ever  leKs  tlian  l^v  F. 
or  more  than  H«  F.  The  rainy  season  husts  alMiul 
seven  and  the  dry  season  five  months.  Tlie  soil  \* 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  eodee,  the  pria- 
cipal  crop  grown  after  the  food-plants  rica  aai 
manioc.  The  more  important  articles  of  eaiport 
arc  coffee,  sugar,  nalra-oil  and  palm-kemela,  ooeoa» 
arrow  mot,  caiiutclmuc,  ivory,  K«da  niits,  Ac.  The 
total  value  of  the  trade  does  not  jtrobaldy  much 
exceed  half  a  million  sterling.  The  [>opnlatiea 
amounts  to  l,06M,U)0,  of  whom  IS.iMK)  are  liberated 
American  slave*  and  their  descendants,  the 
mainder  indigenous  Nesraea*  including  the  Kiq»> 
men  (q.v.).  Capital,  Monrovia  (pop.  3000K  near 
grejitlv  ileenyeil.  Liberia  owes  \\A  origin  to  the 
American  ("oliniising  Society,  which  in  1821 
hontrlil  land  nn  this  co.u'ii  and  settled  a  small 
body  of  fnHHl  African  slaves.  The  colony  grew 
and  pr<Mpered  ;  newcomers  arrived  in  large  nura- 
bera  from  the  United  Statea,  and  frarii  laadi 
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continued  to  !«  lMm;;lit.  In  1847  the  free  and 
in<)ep»>n<lcnt  rcpnltlii^  of  Lilwria  was  cooiitituted ; 
aiul  it  lias  enlargiHl  ita  boundaries  at  kwt  four 
tuues  aiiuM  tben,  being  joined  ten  y«m  later 
bjr  the  Negro  repnblie  Alar^'land  (founded  as  a 
otinny  in  1S'2I,  as  a  republic  in  1R54),  to  the  east 
of  Caw  1 'almas.  The  constitation  of  Liberia  is 
niiNlelKHl  1)11  that  of  the  L'niteil  States  :  there  are 
a  president  and  House  of  Representative  (13 
members),  olectcil  for  two  yearn,  and  a  Senate  (8 
membera),  elected  fur  fuar  veare.  No  white  man 
b  allowed  to  aoqaira  eitiien  s  rights  or  to  hold  pro- 
perty. There  h*  no  Ht^nding  lu-niv,  but  all  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  nriuH  are  enrolled  in  the  militia. 
SlavfTv  if*  dtv^ared  illegal.  Complete  religious 
ttjleration  exists,  the  Metho«li8t  forniH  nrevailing. 
The  state  debt  amounts  to  £100,0<H»,  but  no  in 
terest  has  ever  been  paid  since  the  loan  was  made 
in  1871.  English  money  iscnmnt,  though  aocnunta 
are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents  i  and  Engiiah  weights 
•ad  measures  prsTul.  The  vepttUle  does  ooi  enjoy 
mneh  favour  in  tlit>  t>ves  of  the  native  Negroes,  nor 
yet  of  those  in  tlio  (  nital  States,  although  a  few 
inmiigmntH  ntill  continue  to  arrivt;  frmn  year  to 
year.  Nut  only  have  the  LilH-rians  failed  to  make 
•ny  impiesstoii  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitanti,  the 
people  thcj  were  sent  to  civilise,  but  they  them- 
selves are  relapsing  in  many  respects  townids  bar- 
barism  :  they  are  lazy  an«l  quarrelsome,  and  ape 
•  the  worse  manners  of  the  whites,  though  there  are 
some  honourable  exceptions. 

See  BUtttkofer,  Rti»ebilder  aut  IXhrria  ( 2  vols.  Lndoi, 
1890) ;  Booraeix,  La  K/pubiiqur  <U  LtMriaiFt^'VSBrU 
•ad  Wauwermuu.  LiMria  (finuseli,  188SJ^ 

LIberlns*  a  native  of  Rome,  mieeeeded  to  the 

see  of  his  native  city  in  .3")-,  on  thf»  ilnath  of  Pope 
JuliuH  I.  I'or  rofuwiiig  t4i  conlirm  tlie  decree  which 
condemned  .Atlianasius  he  wa«  in  .Vm  bauiMheil  to 
Thrace  by  the  Eni|>eror  Constantius.  Hut  three 
rears  later  he  returned  to  Konie,  exi>ellc<I  his  rival, 
Felix  II.,  and  reseated  himself  on  the  papal  throne. 
He  died  on  Mth  S^tember  WL  See  AiinTS,  and 

ATHANASIt'S. 

Libert V,  E^inalltr,  Fraternity  (Liheru, 

E;f*tltt*,  Frnteruitf),  the  motto  of  the  French 
Republic,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion. Eauality,  it  should  be  noted,  merely  means 
equality  oefors  the  Uw  and  the  abseuoe  of  class 
pnvllMes.  The  motto  gives  ttHe  to  a  work  by  Sir 
J.  F.  Stephen  ( 1873).  For  the  Cap  of  Lilierty.  see 
Bonnet.  Tlie  cii»>tom  of  plantins  trees  of  liberty, 
crowned  with  a  honuet  mi|W,  MeaOM  eOOUnOB 
during  the  Kevoliition. 

Ubcrty  of  the  PrcMk  SeePKns. 

LibldlU*  SeeDinpivi. 

Ukovm^  ft  town  in  the  Freneh  department 
of  Oirande,  at  the  eonfluenoe  of  the  Isle  with  the 

tiilal  IVtrdngiic,  •2-2  iiiile«  by  rail  NK.  of  Hordeaux. 
It  one  of  tiie  aii<'i«-nt  free  towns  fo\inde<l  Ity 
lilt'  f-'.iit;li'»h,  alxtut  r2rt9.  Woollens  and  military 
clotliing  are  manufactured.  Pop.  (1872)  12,713; 
flWI)  14,849. 

Libra,  tlte  seventh  f^ign  of  the  Zodiac  (q.v.). 

tAbrWt)',  As  so4m  as  men  were  so  far  advanced 
hi  civiNnition  as  to  commit  tbdr  tiMOghts  to  writing 

tn  wjrporuble  form,  whether  on  pepyms,  bricks, 
pareliment,  or  i>Hper,  there  were  nooks  and  eon- 

K«'<|iientlv  libraries.  The  fimt  of  such  libraries 
wxiild  p'ohalily  l»e  the  collertion  of  faertnl  txMikn 
l»»>liiri;.'iru'  (o  thi'  temples  of  the  go^l^,  and  lunler  the 
care  of  priests.  The  archives  of  the  ftute  would 
•lao  be  oatliend  toeether  in  the  nalaco^  of  princes 
•eeaasible  only  to  •  priviteged  lew.  Bnt  pnblie 
libraries  in  the  nHMiem  sense  of  the  term— in* 

ctif'itod  for  the  t)ur]MM*es  of  re>-earrh  in  all  liranclit'-' 
of  knowlod^e— liave  existed  in  the  luuet  remote 


antiquity.  As  early  a^  .ISfM)  years  ii.r.,  i\rcnr<liiig 
to  Frofessor  Sayce,  Surgon  1.,  tiie  Semitic  ruler  of 
Accad,  foundetl  such  a  library'  in  that  city.  Here 
was  depoaited  the  great  work  of  Babylonias  astro* 
nomy.  The  Obatrvatum^Bet,  which  in  later  reeen* 
sions  has  come  down  to  onr  day.  The  name  of  the 
keeper  of  Sargon's  UbrsTy,  fbni-sarru,  the  most 
ancient  librarian  on  record,  is  prewr\ed  to  us  on 
his  »ieal,  which  is  still  extant.  Libraries  of  a 
similar  kind  were  formed  in  all  the  chief  cities  of 
Babylonia.  Their  contents,  or  copies  and  transla- 
tions made  from  them,  were  finally  ^'athered  together 
to  enrich  the  more  fanous  Assyrian  libranr  estab- 
Inhed  in  the  nalace  of  Koyunjik  at  Nineveh 
by  Assnrbanipai.  This  great  lilnarv  wan  rich  in 
bi.'<tory,  a-Mtmnoniy,  grammar,  sacreil  hymns,  and 
legends,  and  the  science  of  divination  and  demcm- 
ology.  The  l»ooks  were  on  Jirick  tablets,  jmpyrns, 
anu  leather.  The  number  of  tablets  is  estiuiatetl 
by  iL  Minant  at  about  10,000,  midung  some  fiOO 
of  onr  modem  volumes  of  SCO  paffes  in  4ta  Tho 

tp^ter  portion  of  these  tablets,  as  is  well  known, 
lave  l)een  recovered  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  library  of  AssurlMinipal  wa*  in- 
tendetl  for  the  public  ^ooil.  In  a  note  appended 
to  a  grammatical  treatise  the  king  says :  '1  have 
written  it  upon  tablets  ...  I  have  placed  it  in 
my  palace  for  the  instruction  of  mv  subjeetik* 
The  books  were  methodically  amuigea  and  mm- 
bered,  and  the  reader  requiring  a  voinao  haaded 
to  tho  libmiiaa  a  tiekok  iaserihed  with  the  requisite 

numl)er. 

In  ancient  Eg3'pt  there  wa."  an  inimenne  litera- 
ture, and  I)io«lorus  Siculus  deHoril)e8  the  library  of 
King  Osymandyas,  identified  with  Rameses  L,  as 
havuut  oe«r  ita  door  the  inaeriptkm,  'DispeoMiy 
of  the  Boot*  At  a  failer  pefM  the  Ptolemies  of 
Eg\pt  vied  with  the  kings  of  Fetftmnn  in  forming 
magnificent  collections.  An  account  of  tho*<eest«b- 
liHheii  in  Alexanilria  ha-n  alrea4ly  Ihmju  given  (-<•<> 
Alioxandkian  Liiiu.Kiiv).  of  the  libraries  in 
Greece  we  know  very  little.  PisiHtratns  is  the  most 
ancient  collector  named  by  Greek  historians,  and 
Aristotle,  who  left  behind  hint  a  large  library',  is 
said  to  have  inspirsd  the  aovereigna  el  £gypt  with 
the  taste  for  oollectfaig. 

It  i»  characteristic  of  ancient  Rome  that  tin-  first 
great  librarict*  of  the  city  ^tiould  have  iM-t  n  funiu  d 
of  the  siM)ilH  of  war.  /Kmiliu.''  I'aulns  liron^'ht  to 
Home  aiiout  1U8  n.c.  the  library  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  Lucullus  formed  a  large  collection  of 
books  fMATIiO  liberally  threw  o|>en  to  all  scholamt 
bnt  the'  first  public  nbrary,  ]>rojK>rly  so  called, 
ajtpears  to  have  l>een  that  estabii-.hed  by  Asinius 
I'ldlio,  39  li.r. ,  which  he  ai>iiropriately  place<l  in 
the  temple  of  J,il»Tt_v.  .fnliiiM  ( 'n-.sar  inteiKii  .!  to 
erei't  a  pnblie  library,  but  left  his  din<ign  to  Ite 
carrietl  imt  l>v  .Augiintus,  who  ftiuniletl  two,  the 
(letavian  and  the  I'alatine.  ( Hher  emperors  were 
zealous  in  adding  to  tho  nomlier.  The  chief  of 
these  was  the  Ulpian  Lihrar}-,  instituted  by  Trajan. 
At  Byzantium  Constantine*  began  to  oolleet  tho 
Christian  liooks  whu  h  had  escaped  the  deetraetivo 
inquisition  of  DiiM-letian. 

.\flci  the  irruption  of  the  Imrtiarians  the  work  of 
I  building  up  libraries  had  to  be  lH>gun  i/e  notv.  The 
;  ravages  of  fire  and  war  had  Hubstfuitially  destroyed 
I  the  ancient  collections.  The  classical  literature  wao 
)  naturally  neglected  by  the  Christians,  whose  own 
'  liteniture  had  •ititTcred  largely  fmm  the  ho»«tility  of 
the  pagans.    Uut  the  germs  of  mir  miMlcrn  libiaiies 
were  l.iiil  in  the  cloister.     I'lif  nmnks  of  the  order 
of  St  Benedict  especially  were  the  collectors,  traiin- 
lators,  and  IxKikmakers  of  the  early  middle  ages. 
Engbind  may  be  said  in  tliis  matter  to  have  led 
the  way.   lite  monasteiies  of  Canterbury,  York, 
Crnyland.  Whitby,  and  nnrhfttn  were  at  an  early 
'  date  pottftOMed  ot  ^ood  libraries.    Aicuin,  when  at 
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Tou«i  niged  Charlema^e,  who  waM  Mloas  in 

tiM  rvtoratioD  of  fearning,  to  aeod  into  Britain 

for  books,  Aninrif;  tlie  iiiore  famous  libmrip** 
abroad  nifiy  Iw  im  iitionod  tlu>se  of  the  moniihtic 
cotmiiuiiiiiL-.s  ;i[  Fiil'i.i.  t'orvei,  ami  St  (.lall  in 
(ieriiiauy,  Monte  Cji-^nino  in  Italy,  Fleury  and 
Clagny  in  Fraaee.  The  books  here  storeil  were 
natonulv  in  laiige  port  theological,  thoui^h  the 
Latin  cuatkm  were  not  neglected.  A  good  idea 
of  tlie  contents  of  such  libraries  may  be  gathered 
from  the  catalot;tie  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
and  Jiome  otlit't  similar  li«t«  printe<l  by  Edwards 
in  his  Meini'ir^  of  Libraries.  It  is  said  tiiat  no 
le^s  than  IXX)  catnlo^^'iicr^  of  monastic  floUMtiOIW  MB 
preserved  in  the  lilmiry  of  Munich. 

Th«  period  of  decline  in  monastic  leamine  in 
Enrope  genendly  ootocided  with  the  revivid  of 
cImmIhiI  stodies  and  of  eeenlar  litentnre ;  and  the 
eoUeetin;;  of  books  once  more  became  the  honour- 
able anu>ition  of  priacea  an<l  orivate  perconw. 
lUily  was  in  this  resi»ect  eapeoiallv  distingiiithci!, 
Coluccio,  chancellor  of  Florence,  himself  a  great 
collect'ir,  wrote  a  treatise  urging  the  establishment 
of  pablic  Ubrariea.  Mtcoolo  Nicoli  at  hi*  deiUh  in 
143S  heqoenthed  his  llbnuy  for  nnbNe  nee.  Fol< 
lowing  these  examples  Lorenzo  de  Medici  formeil  a 
magnificent  library.  Frederick,  Duko  of  Urbino, 
tiii!  til"  Hiiiiie  ;  ati'l  rorvinus,  king  of  Huii:rary,  left 
at  his  ili'HtIt  in  UlXI  a  collection  of  50,(.HX»  volutiu-s. 
Anion;,'  |irivate  collectors,  at  an  earlier  \n 
Great  iiritain,  lUcliard  Anngeryille  (q.y.)i  Bishop 
•f  Dnriiam,  must  not  be  omitted,  nor  Guy  de  Ueau- 
ebnmp.  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  in  1315  l>eaaeathed 
a  eolleetion,  chiefly  of  romances,  to  bonlesly 
Abl»ey,  Worcestorshire, 

Britain  wa«,  however,  ]>nt  sli^rhtly  touchc<l  with 
the  spirit  of  th«  literary  rm  iN  ul  wliirli  fl«ewhere  le»l 
to  the  zealouM  gathering  together  of  the  relics  of 
aatlqni^.  The  destruction  of  monaeteriea  and  the 
prejndioee  of  the  Jlefomen  led  lather  to  a  reckless 
iestmctioB  of  booln,  and  tte  16th  oenturj'  was  n 
dark  age  in  the  lilirary  history  of  the  nation. 
Henry  V'll.  bad  ]H)sses.sed  a  collection  of  three  or 
four  hundp'd  lIkmi-o  voliunes.  Henry  VIII.,  while 
he  was  diKbursing  nearly  £11,000  on  jewellery,  was 
content  to  spentl  £124  on  books  and  binding. 
Edward  VI.  did  something,  Mary  and  Eliaibetn 
very  little,  towanls  increasing  the  royal  library. 
Archbishop  Parker  and  otbera  made  a  great  effort 
to  indnce  Queen  Elizabeth  to  form  a  ptinlic  library 
after  the  pattern  'set  uh  by  thr»  nioi-e  civilirt«'d 
nations,  as  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,"  but 
without  success.  The  want  of  a  nation.il  library 
continued  to  be  felt  for  another  century  and  a  half. 
In  the  reign  of  Williani  III.  the 'writer  of  a 
pamphlet,  eaid  to  be  Richard  lientley,  then  keeper  of 
the  royal  library,  deieribes  it  aa  having  been  in  a 
ilouriHiiing  conditioo  in  the  time  of  Janips  I.,  and 
hince  'fallen  into  decay  to  the  great  dinbonourof 
till'  I  own  and  tli>'  whole  nntion.'  He  projxwcs  that 
there  .should  Ikj  a  new  royal  library  erected  and 
■upporteil  by  a  yearly  revenue  settled  on  it  by 
parliament.  The  proposal  was  not  carried  out,  but 
la  1700  George  If.  incorporated  the  Kltrary,  then 
OOntaining  about  12,000  v«diiini'-,  with  tbt«  rrrcntly- 
lonnded  collect  ion  of  the  Hritish  .Musctini  (o.v.). 

Meanwhile,  during,'  the  17th  century,  many  im- 
portatit  colIi';jiate  and  local  libraries  were  founded 
tlirongliout  the  kingdom.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
founded  the  great  library  which  bears  his  name 
at  tho  Oxford  University  in  1602;  and  while  he 
WM  iMUackiag  the  London  bookstalls  for  his  pnr- 
poee  he  encountered  Archbishop  U<i.fcher,  who  was 
oent  on  the  same  errand  on  lieluilf  nf  tlii>  ni>wlv 
establishf'd  library  of  Trinity  ('ollc;,'?,  I>iib!iii 
(  IttOl  I.  Tlic  B(Mlli-i.in  Library  contains  over  40<»,<KK> 
printed  volumes  and  .30,000  MSS.  The  univen^ity  i 
of  Edinhwsh,  a  litdo  later  (14187  k  ncalved  a  I 


valoaUe  accemion  to  ite  eolleetion  from  Dnmnand 
of  Rawthornden,  and  at  the  ekiae  of  the  eentory 

( 1682)  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  entniHt«'d  to  Sir 
CJeorge  Mackenzie  the  t.-unk  of  buiblinj..'  up  their 
librai-y.  The  univpr>ity  lil.r.iry  nf  ( 'ambriu;.;.' had 
lieen  founded  in  the  loth  centurj',  but  receive«l  a 
considerable  addition  by  a  benefaraon  of  George  I. 
It  is  now  estimated  to  contain  more  than  200,000 
volumes.  In  London  ArdiUihop  Baaeraft  foanded 
the  Lambeth  Library  in  1610;  and  Sion  College,  a 
guild  of  the  clergy  of  London  and  its  suburb-. 
lounde<l  a  librarj-  in  1629.  Gooil  libraries  w.  i.- 
also  established  in  some  of  the  Engli$>li  town- 
— Leicester,  Norwich.  Bri.«»tol,  and  notably  Man 
Chester,  where  Uutnphrey  Chetham  in  165.3  ?ounde<l 
for  public  UM  a  Umary  which  at  one  time  was 
larger  than  any  oat  of  London  and  the  two  nni- 
yersity  citiee.  The  minor  libraries  of  the  eeveral 
collegofl  of  the  nnivcrsitie>«,  and  of  thr  Itui-  u\ 
Cmirt,  alao  lie-serve  mention,  for,  though  not  .ih\a\- 
l;ir;:t>  in  huiiiImt  of  vobniK^s,  tlii'V  oftfti  contain 
valuable  collections  on  sjtecial  subje<-t.s,  niana- 
scripts,  rare  nrinted  books,  and  inennabula. 

Ail  theae  jibrariea,  as  a  ralo,  possessed  little  or 
no  endowments,  and  depended  largely  for  thdr 
growth  ufKin  private  donations.  B<MlIey,  however, 
obtained  from  the  Stationers'  Hall  in  1610  a  grant 
of  all  books  there  entered.  By  an  art  of  l  ai  liament, 
14  ('has.  II.  chap.  33  (1662),  piinten*  were  orderol 
to  tircsent  copies  of  such  Iwoks  to  l»oth  universities^ 
ana  the  royal  library.  The  Cop^-right  Act  of  8 
Anne,  chap.  20  (1710)  required  nme  copiee  to  be 
provided  for  the  royal  library,  then  at  sit  James's 
the  two  English  universities,  the  four  Scottish 
miivfn*itie.s,  the  Faculty  of  Ail\<K-iit«-s,  Kilinlnirgh, 
and  Sion  College,  Lonilon.  'i'lio  priv  ilfj;«'  atiacbtil 
to  the  royal  library  ii!i.''Hw1  witli  the  ;,'ift  of  its 
iMMiks  to  the  British  Alnseum.  After  llio  legisla- 
tive union  with  Ireland  it  was  cvtendcd  (41  (Jeo. 
IIL  chap.  107)  to  the  UbrarieB  of  Triait;^  College, 
and  the  Kin^s  Inn,  Dnbltn — thus  makmg  in  all 
a  tax  uj»on  publishers  of  eleven  copies.  The  num- 
ber wa.s,  however,  in  lH,'{o  rcHluced  to  five;  and  a 
yearly  grant  in  coinjuiisation  was  nia<l»^  to  tlie 
other  six  libraries,  biLse^l  on  a  cnlrulation  of  the 
average  value  of  the  books  receive*!  by  than 
through  the  cop\'right  tax  during  the  tiireejm- 
ceding  years.  From  this  grant  Edinburgh  Uni> 
versity  receives  £575 ;  Glasgow,  £707  ;  St  Andrews, 
£a30 ;  Aljerdeen,  £320 ;  King's  Inn,  Dublin,  £435 ; 
an<l  Sion  Collejje,  £363. 

AlK)ut  the  middle  of  the  18th  centnn'  we  hear  of 
(he  first  circulating  library  establishetf  in  London. 
One  was  opened  in  Birmingham  by  Hntton  in  1757. 
Almut  the  same  time  a  proprictarx  lil  iary  made 
ita  appearance  in  Liverpo«u.  The  Leeils  library,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  Dr  Priestley  took  a  pro- 
minent part,  dates  from  17R'<.  It  now  rontaiti- about 
80,(HX>  volumes,  (ireat  Britain  still  M  iiiaiin  <l  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century  far  l)chind  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  number  and  value  as  well  a« 
the  accessildutgr  of  its  libraries.  More  than  thrre 
hnndred  /earn  ago  Bishop  Bale  lamented  that  theie 
was  not  ui  each  county  at  leaet  one  library  ■  for  the 
preservation  of  noble  works,  and  preferment  of 
g(M)d  leaniin;,'-"  I'l  lli<'  next  centiiiy  J<dui  Evelyn 
ileolaroil  that  I'.'iii^  alone  wa.s  able  to  nbow  more 
libraries  than  all  the  three  nations  of  <;reat  Britain; 
and,  even  after  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Mnseum,  Gibbon  was  so  little  contented  with  its 
abnndance  that  he  recorded  his  opinion  that  *the 
greatest  city  in  tlie  world  is  still  deetitute  of  a  public 
library.*  But  In  the  middle  of  the  IWh  century 
interest  in  the  ?jnbje<'t  was  awakemnl.  and  a  great 
movement  took  pla^  <•  in  the  direction  of  extending 
and  popularising  lil>raries.  While  a  n>yal  com- 
mi<tf>ion  was  enquiring  into  the  management  of  the 
BritUh  Mnaeom,  in  IMQ  a  aeleet  oommiltae^  on  tht 
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motion  of  William  F"ir.art,  M.P.  for  Dnnifiifs,  wjw 
np]Munt4Ml  by  the  l^^m^t'  of  Commons  t<i  lejiuil  on 
the  iM'f^t  iiic.iii.M  of  ' oxtcjiiiliiig  till'  fHt.'ililisliinent  of 
libraries  freely  open  to  the  public,  especially  in 
large  towns  in  Crent  BriUdn  and  IralMia.'  Before 
tbia  otHDiuiitee  was  laid  a  map  of  Europe  (printed 
in  the  report)  extiilntin;;  by  various  tthaacM  the 
relative  prt>vbion  of  lNM)ks,  in  libraries  publicly 
acoeasible,  iw  compared  with  the  population  of  the 
hcveral  countries.  On  tliis  iim|i  lln-  ^mrilli  r  (ior- 
niun  Dtates  are  represcnteti  by  tiie  lighbest  lines, 
imlicalin''  the  ricliet^t  supply,  and  Great  Britain 
with  the  darkext  nliade  or  poor«»*it  provision.  The 
statistics  fumUbcil  in  illustration  .showed  that  in 
Saxony  for  every  hundr^  iuhabitanla  there  were 
417  iHiokn ;  in  Denmark,  412 ;  in  Bavaria,  330 ;  in 
Tii*'Mii  v,  2tJl  ;  in  i'nissia,  200;  in  Ansliia,  ItiT  ; 
in  l  i  ntn'e,  129;  in  IJeljfium.  ft5 ;  while  in  tirt-at 
Biiiaiii  iliere  werr  only  ■'>'A  books  to  every  htimln-d 
inhabitiints.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  Jt^>(>  tlic 
British  .Museum  in  point  of  ma^itude  stowl  foiirtii 
in  the  list  of  European  Ubmnea.  It  now  hold*  Uie 
second  place.  The  following  table  ehoira  the 
incTOiM*  of  the  European  Hbrarii's  at  that  time 
contaiuiuu  over  40U,UU0  volumes  in  the  couri«e  of 
the  neKt  tliirty-one  y«M*  t 


Pkita.  NttiAMi  Ubmr  .....SM.MO  9,970.000 

Muiiioh,  H-.vjil  Ltljnury  OOO.OOO  l.OM.OOO 

St  IVUnlxirK'.  Iintwrisl  Ubnvy.  44(1.000   1.CJM.OOO 

tJrllMh  Mii^itia  ^n^.o^Kt  l.SfiO.ooo 

O'lx'iiliSK'  n.  Koyal  I.i'inirjf   41.'.i«>ii   4'>0.t«0 

Berlin,  Ui>)iil  Lilirary    4iO,«X'   T'-e.oiiO 

Mr  Ewart's  bill,  i^iviiig  jMiwer  to  certain  districts 
to  CAtabli»h  free  lihrarieit  and  to  tax  tite  inhabit- 
aais  for  that  pur|K)9e,  passe<l  into  law  in  1R50,  and 
ha-H  since  l)een  supplemented,  amended,  and  ex- 
tended to  Irelniid  and  Scotland  by  the  acta  of 
IHM,  1871,  1877,  18H4,  1887,  and  1889.  It  is  applic- 
able to  Buy  l>oroii;:h,  lli■^tri^•t,  nr  parish,  whatever 
the  amount  of  jM.|vulation  ;  a  iiit**»ting  of  the  rate- 
|>.i\  crs  iiiav  lif  ■/litaiiioi  \<\  tlu-  retjiiisition  of  ten 
oi  ihuir  number  addrei^-iKiii  to  the  town-council  or 
other  local  board,  and  the  adoption  of  the  act  i^ 
decided  Inr  a  majority  of  tlioee  preoent  at  the  meet- 
ing, or.  If  the  local  antboiities  prefer  it,  the  will  of 
tlic  majority  may  be  obtained  by  the  issue  of 
Totin;:  pjipers,  instead  of  the  convening  of  a  public 
meeting.  All  sik.-Ii  lilnntii.'^  are  to  bi;  opfn  t<i  tin? 
public  in«#>  of  cha I  ;.'(>.  Stxiie  of  thtj  lar;{er  towns  at 
once  look  a<i\  iiit  iut'  of  the  act.  Manchester  led 
the  way  in  1802.  'Die  libraries  of  I<iverpo<»l  and 
Birmingbani  were  opened  in  1860.  Each  of  these 
Ubtariea  now  oontaina  more  than  100,000  volnmee. 
Yet  the  movement  did  not  become  fi^eral  for  many 
years.  In  18(J8  tlnMv  were  only  fourteen  libraries 
establisbofl  under  tin*  acts.  Ten  years  later  tlie 
niiiii'"'!'  ha<i  iiirrcitM-ii  to  ('i;:lity  on»'.  A  t-oinplete 
lv*l  of  places  where  the  acts  have  been  a<lopted, 
with  the  dHt<«  of  their  atloption,  funiishcd  by  Mr 
Uivenwood  in  fau  '  i'ublic  Libraries,'  bring*  the 
Bttmber  in  Jane  1880  up  to  2m.  Before  1880  there 
were  only  two  parishes  in  London  [trovided  witli 
free  libraries.  In  1890  there  were  twenty-one  estab- 
liilicil  wililin  tlir  iMiiinilarii-s  of  tlic  nit  tio(Mili>. 

4 DO  £.ii^tii«i)  act  was  extended  to  S<rKlHnd  in 
IH.^,  and  the  first  town  t<i  protit  by  it  was' 
Airdrie.  The  free  library  of  Dundee  wnn  founded 
ill  1866,  and  has  70.000  volnmen,  spending  annu- 
ally £1000.  Edinburgh  w;i«  rntnparatively  rich  in 
tibrariee  bf*longing  to  )>:i>t<'~~inmil  hotiies  and 
leanie«l  so.  i.  ri-  ^,  and  was  h|o\s  to  H(h»pt  tlie  acts. 
There  is  in  iv<iiuburgh  or  elwnvlu'ic  in  ."^(Mitland  no 
mttioual  library  supported  by  the  e.vcbequcr  on  in 
Ireland  ;  but  tiio  Advocatea'  Library,  now  countink' 
33o.orjo  vfdumes,  being  liberally  thrown  open  to  nil 
•tadentt,  tervad  many  of  the  parpoaes  of  Knch  a 
lihniy  t  MO  the  Sigiwt  JUbraiy, »  general  tollec- 


tint)  a.s  well  aa  a  lej^l  library  (82,000  vols,  in  all), 
foiHulcd  and  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Writers 
to  H.M.  Si),'n('t,  waa  easy  of  ao'  *  -  ;  i  i  strangers. 
The  univei>»ity  library  oonfain.H  180,OUO  volume. 
In  1886,  however,  the'  rity  was  i]erfiua<led  bjjr  tlie 
mimilicent  donation  ol  iilr  Anarew  Caniegie  to 
eatabliifh  the  PnUle  Libraty,  which  was 

opened  with  50,000  volumes  in  June  1890.  Glas- 
gow is  still  without  a  libraiy  undf»r  the  acts,  but 
the  deficiency  is  in  small  part  Mi]i[lie«l  by  the 
Mitchell  Library,  founded  by  a  K-fjiit-xt  of  the  Intc 
Stephen  Mitcliell,  and  opened  in  1877.  This 
library,  which  has  rapidly  grown  and  ia  specially 
rich  in  local  literature  and  Scottish  poetry,  now 
contain*  over  80^000  vcdamea.  It  is  open  to  all 
persom  Over  fbnrteeD  yeois  of 

In  Fhiblin  the  library  of  Trinity  College  retains 
the  cojiyright  ])rivilege,  and  has  223,000  volumes. 
The  Kings  Inn  library,  founded  in  1787,  which, 
lu^  lia.s  been  said,  IioaI  the  copyright  tax  commuted 
for  an  annual  sum,  is  comparatively  sroall  (60,000), 
and  reatriicted  to  inemben  of  the'ieigal  profeasioD. 
The  National  Library  ef  Ireland,  entarashed  in 
D.iblin  in  1877,  and  transferred  to  a  new  bnilding 
in  1890,  was  formed  in  part  by  tlie  collection  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  an  1  now  nunilx'nj  UKl,(MIO 
volume  it  waa  placed  tiniler  tlie  S<  ience  aiitl  Art 
Department  of  South  Kensington,  and  i»  in  ncciptof 
an  annual  grant  of  £1000  for  the  p«u«iiaee  of  books. 

France  is  reOMUrltahle  for  the  namW  and  exed* 
lence  of  its  pmHneial  libraries  open  to  the  publie, 
while  its  capital  ll  better  provided  than  any  other 
city  in  Kuroiva  The  Biblioth^ne  Xationale, 
which  is  ilie  largest  in  the  world,  is  of  ancient 
origin,  and  contains  the  colleetions  of  many  Freneh 
kings.  Its  modem  history  may  l>e  said  to  <latc 
from  the  librariauship  of  I>e  Thou.  In  1617  it 
obtained  the  right  oi  two  copies  of  every  book 
published  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
I  centurj'  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  At  the 
'  bei^inning  of  the  lOtb  ceniurv  it  contained  250,000 
'  prnitcd  book-,  s:!,()0(»  MS<^  '  i  ;  1  1  ,,^.000 engrav- 
,  lugs.  The  Hevoluti<m  enriched  it  with  many  for- 
feited collections  of  private  persons  and  religious 
communities;  and  Napoleon  aiigmcnted  the  gov- 
ernment grant  for  nurchases.  The  number  of  its 
volume*  IS  now  well  over  three  million.  Fotuteen 
other  libraries,  most  of  which  are  open  to  the 
jinMic.  and  to  all  of  which  access  can  ik'  obtained 
\sitlioiit  <litlicnlty,  add  about.  1.2*mi.(mki  to  the 
IiiiihIkt  rif  volumes  available  to  tiie  Parisian  leader. 
There  are,  moreover,  a  numtjer  of  municipal 
libraries  in  thedl^.  The  most  notable  pro\-indal 
libraries,  fnmi  many  of  which  bool»  are  lent  ont, 
are— takinff  them  in  the  order  of  magiiftdde— 
those  of  Bonb^aux,  Grenoble,  Aix,  Nantes,  Besan- 
^on,  Konen.  I  loyes.  ami  I>ouai ;  the  lir*t  number- 
ing .■i<K),<KKI  volumes,  aii.l  the  l.»>t  over  1<KI,(KK). 
An  im|M>rtant  feature  of  the  bibliolbecal  »yt«tem  of 
Franco  is  the  schcKil  libraiy.  In  lM>2  it 
ordereii  that  to  evety  primary  school  in  tlie  coontiy 
there  should  be  attached  a  libntrv,  under  theeare 
of  the  sch<M>lmaster,  for  tlie  use  of  t^ie  children,  their 

f>arents,  antl  others.  They  are  supj»orted  partly 
•y  the  dcjmrtiitrnt  and  nartiv  by  a  government 
giant.  In  liv">^  tlieie  were  alrea>ly  pstabli!«hed 
under  this  system  t?(),000  of  these  sciiool  libraries. 

Throughout  the  (rermaa  empire  Uie  aeveral  state 
libraries  and  tlie  anlvemtif«  are  well  provided 
with  books,  which  in  many  cases  can  )w  borrowed 
for  uw  out."{de  the  Hbrari*^  lierlin  has  over 
seventy  librnrii-i.  Thi'  royal  library,  foutiile.l  in 
1(V>9,  was  opened  to  lUe  |>nblie  in  MM.  .\  !■  years 
later  it  bwaine  entitled  to  a  c<ipy  of  every  Iniok 
puldislied  wilbin  the  niynl  <loniinion,  ati<l  it  spends 
jtMSfK)  a  year  on  purcbawe;*.  It  no>v  contains  about 
800,000  Volumes.  The  mval  library  at  Muuieh 
owes  it*  origin  to  Albert  V.,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  la 
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tiie  middle  ti  the  I6th  oentaty.  It  b  the  leraest 
eolleelien  in  Gennany,  and  is  pftrti«nlar1y  rien  in 

incunahnla.  TIio  nninhor  of  juinteil  volnmee  con- 
tained in  it  Ih  eatiiiKit^il  to  exrecil  .i  million,  am!  it 
noBseasea  some  '2i),(M)  MSS.  In  DroMlcii  t!  <  ■  i  m 
lortv-nine  lihmriea.  The  royal  library,  fmimlfii 
in  tne  ItUli  ooutury,  now  contains  SOO.UOO  volanx  s. 
Abont  10,000  volnmea  are  annually  lent  ont  to 
flOO  tranowers.  The  royal  library  of  Stuttgart 
ia  an  exumnle  of  rapid  growth.  It  wa«  estnb- 
lifihefl  in  1765,  and  in  1880  boasted  of  poMtessing 
iilxmt  42.'.fXM)  priiittrl  Looks  aii<i  3.S<H»  SiSS.  It 
erijoy.-H  tliLi  copy  privile;,'e  of  Wiirteiuherg.  The 
aiiiiiKil  niiinlMT  of  l>orro\vers  is  al)oiit  1800,  and  the 
booka  lent  out  17,000.  In  the  Darmstadt  library 
fliera  are  half-a-million  volanicti,  and  as  many  in 
the  vnivenily  of  Leipzig.  The  nniversitiea  of 
Bonn,  Berlin,  Brpslan,  Gkittingen,  Halle,  Heide1> 
ber^:.  Miitiich,  Tiiliin^en.  and  Wtintburg  contain 
from  2iK),iK»  to  40<\(XKJ  vdIiiiurs  each ;  while  Straa- 
)nir<T  University  library,  Ixirued  in  1910,  in  Iwwtj 
yeartt'  time  coantad  0^,000. 

In  Aufltria-Hnngary  the  nnirerkities  of  Cracow 
and  Ciratz,  both  open  to  the  pablic,  contain 
over  100,000  volames,  and  tiwt  of  Budapest 
nearly  lialf-a-million.  In  Vienna  the  imperial 
library,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
in  1440,  acqniml  n  largo  portion  of  the  famoii;* 
library  of  Corvimis,  and  wince  1808  has  bei-n 
entitled  to  the  copy  pnvilf>)^'e  of  all  books  jnil)- 
lbhe«l  within  the  empire.  It  is  estitiiateii  to  con- 
tain about  000,000  volnmes,  of  which  20,000  are 
MSS.  ^TIm  wdvenity  in  the  same  cilgr  ie  alao  in 
pnwBiwfan  ol  the  copy  privilege,  and  has  about 
900,000  volumes,  whi  a  n:-  fu'eiy  lent  mit,  Alto- 

fretlier  there  are  in  \H.iui:i  more  tlian  a  linndred 
ibraries. 

Itcly,  OS  might  be  expected,  is  rich  in  nM 
libnunea,  ia  inounabula,  and  nianvaer^ptB.  The 
national  libiary  of  Florence  haa  over  400,000 
voluro^i,  the  national  library  of  Milan  haa  900,000, 
and  that  of  Venice  has  the  same.  The  royal  library 
of  Pamia  has  nearly  200.000,  and  Milan  pot4fiesBe!i 
two  libranert  with  a8  nianv.  The  nniversities  of 
Jtolofjna,  (tcnoa,  Najiles,  T*isa,  and  Turin  have 
libraiit's  of  the  finst  class.  Bnt  all  these  yield  in 
interest  Uj  the  Vatican  Libraiy  at  Kumt:,  which  is 
probably  the  oldest  in  fiurofNiii  In  mere  number 
of  hooka  ii  ia  exceeded  by  many,  bul  ita  280,000 
printed  volnmee  are  of  tne  greatest  valne,  and 
lt«  25,000  MSS.  inchi<b»  sonu^  of  the  most 
precioiir*  In  tlie  worM.  The  Vatican  iss  the  private 
library  F  r'.n-  poin-,  bat  scholars  can  gain  access 
to  it  pcriiiiitsiun.  As  yet,  unfortunately,  the 
want  of  catalogues  is  a  drawltack  to  its  usefulness. 
In  Rome,  also,  the  public^  library,  Vittorio  Eman- 
nele,  to  which  nas  been  joined  the  BiUlotheea 
Casanateose,  founded  by  Cardinal  Cosanata  in 
1700,  was  ma«le  up  in  great  part  from  the  old 
Jesuit  lilirary  of  the  (.'ollegio  Koniano  and  other 
supprcsiHHl  religious  institutions,  and  now  contains 
alKiut  half  a-milli<m  printed  volnmes  and  7500 
MSS.  The  confiscated  monastic  libraries  helped 
laiK^lv  to  swell  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes 
ftviulable  for  pablie  me.  In  1875  it  anpeam  tbat 
OSO  of  these  eolleetlotts  were  added  to  nie  eontente 
of  pnbHo  libraries  already  in  existencf'.  while  ns 
many  n-^  ln.30  were  used  for  the  formation  of  more 
than  KK>  new  communal  libraries.  In  Italy  all 
the  public  libraries,  thirty-two  in  number,  inchKlin;; 
the  national  libraries,  the  univenity  limmrieH,  an<l 
the  ooUectinns  of  certain  aoademiea,  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  minister  of  Publio  Inetmction, 
ftnd  their  internal  management,  even  U)  the 
oompil.Uioa  of  their  catalogues,  the  keeping  of 
re^'i-tr-rs,  and  tlie  puiclin'-''  of  book><.  is  regulated 
b^  a  code  of  rules  emanating  from  the  state. 

Ill  Spain  (be  BBtioiial  libnur  at  Madrid  ie  of  tb« 


largest  cla^,  with  10,000  MSS.  and  mora  than 
400,000  printed  vohiRiea.    It  eBjey"  the  eow- 

right  privilege  for  all  books  puiiushed  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Kscorial.  thougti  mueii  smaller, 
i  \  ilualile,  ami  the  same  may  be  sai-i  of  the 
university  library  of  Salamanca.  The  uttionAl 
libnirv  o'f  Lisbon  has  as  many  MSS.  as  -Ai.a  of 
Madrid,  and  half  as  manv  printed  tmolu.  The 
large  municipal  library  of  Oporto,  founded  ia  1833, 
was  enriched  by  the  collections  of  suppre««:*si 
religious  houses.  Both  these  libraries  eluim 
coriu'9  of  all  books  published  in  rortu;,'al. 

In  Belgium  there  are  ten  lar;:e  libraries  open  to 
the  public.  The  15il)liotho<me  Koyale  at  Brussels 
(witii  which  were  incorfiorated  the  ancient  library 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  a  Jai^ge  part  of  the 
BoUandists'  collection)  coataina  more  tliaa  390,000 
volumes,  30,000  MSfi.,  and  100,000  printa.  The 
privilege  of  copyright  is  accorded  to  publifibers 
only  on  the  condition  of  their  presenting  copies 
of  their  publication  to  this  library.  The  univer-i  t  \ 
libraries  of  Ghent  and  Lonvain  contain  over  2oU,0uiJ 
volnnR>s,  and  that  irf  LMf»  more  than  100,000. 

In  Uollfuid  there  are  librariea,  open  to  all 
inquireuR,  containing  from  100,000  to  mm'  '* 
double  that  number  in  Amsterdam,  the 
(royal  library),  Leyden,  and  UtrochL 

in  Denmark  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen, 
be^uu  in  tiie  middle  of  tlie  ibth  ccntur^',  lias  more 
than  half-a-million  of  v(dumes,  including  a  rich 
collection  of  incunsl*nla  nn<l  18.000  MSS.  It 
was  opened  to  the  public  iii  170.3,  uid  exaeta 


enjoys  trie  privilege  of  the  national  copy  tax. 

The  largest  collection  in  Sweden  is  the  royal 
libraiy  of  Stockholm,  with  aljout  270,000  voluniea. 
The  ttuiversity  Hbrai-y  of  IJl'^ala  ia  not  far  liehinL 
The  nniveni^  library  of  Cfliristiania,  in  Norway, 
Gontidna  abont  950,000  volumes. 

In  Russia  the  nniversities  of  Dorpat,  Helsingfors, 
KiefT,  Moscow,  nnd  Kt  Petersburg  have  Hbrarie* 
of  more  th  >ri  liM  .iriMi  volumes  eadi,  bnt  tin  \  i  i* 
not  generally  oj>en  to  other  than  members  <>t  the 
several  bodies.  The  imperial  library  at  St  Peters- 
bun,  fonnded  at  the  beginning  of  the  IRth  cenUuy, 
is,  UDwever,  open  to  all  persons  over  twelve  veaik 
of  aga,  and  in  the  number  of  its  printe<l  books  aa 
well  as  manuscripts  it  surpasses  the  royal  library 
of  Munifh,  pos-sessin;,'  a-s  it  does  about  l,l.'2,oriO 
printetl  volumes  and  abuut  2(),tKKt  MSS.,  some  of 
whieh  arc  of  the  highest  value.  Here  is  pre.verved 
the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus.  I'his  library  has 
grown  largely  aiuee  tbe  beginning  of  the  I9th 
century.  It  baa  more  than  doubled  atooe  ISfiO. 
In  1810  the  law  required  two  eopiea  of  every 
publication  in  the  empire  to  be  denositeil  here. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  nut  had  the 
opportunities  of  Europe  in  the  <;radual  accuninlation 
of  princely  collections  tu  the  course  of  centuries, 
or  tlie  advantages  possestted  by  France  or  Italy  in 
the  more  recent  appropriation  of  the  books  and 
treaanna  of  monastic  hooaea.  Moreover,  the 
Statea,  until  1850,  showed  mmmratively  little 
intereat  in  the  institntion  of  public  libraries  ontside 
the  nniverhities.  In  that  year  the  total  numU'r  of 
libraries  containing  5WHI  volumes  or  np^  anls  \\iiii-U 
coulil  Ihj  said  to  oe  acces>.il>le  to  the  ]>ublie  was 
estiinate4l  at  eighty-one,  containing  amonK  them 
an  aggregate  of  080,413  volnn)es — considerably  leM 
tlian  the  t4>tal  number  of  volomee  to  ba  found  in 
tlie  single  city  of  Paria.  The  movement  in  favour 
of  free  public  liViraries  took  place  in  .\nierira  aVKint 
the  same  time  ;is  in  Enj:lan<l.  ami  since  that  dnto 
nowhere  has  the  accnnmlntiou  of  l^xiks  been  s<j 
rapid  as  in  the  States,  and  nowhere  has  th"t 
economy  and  manofcunent  of  free  tmbUe  Ubiaiim 
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Im-cii  cnrrie"!  to  prutpr  perfection.  In  1878  the 
ihimiIht  of  jitiMic  lilir-aries  rcL'i'*tt'ri-<l  w.xs  3842, 
voiit.iiniii;;  uiiwiinl.-t  f>f  I'i.aii'.ijKNi  \ nluiin'^.  In 
tlie  middle  oi  tbe  century  tliure  wax  no  lilitary 
in  the  Statw  with  as  many  as  75,000  rohiun's. 
In  1890  there«eve«tl«Mtad<Men  with  over  100,000. 
Amonc  the  older  colteetioas  the  mort  notable  is 
that  of  Harvard  T^niversity,  efttahlished  in  1838, 
lu  ISjO  it  wa«  oxtiinatod  to  contain  in  all  72.000 
vnluniea  The  nunilj«r  haa  now  riM!n  to  tii  tii'  than  ; 
250,000,  and  it  inon?aH<>H  at  the  rate  of  7<J<X)  volmne?^  i 
annually.  Yale  I'nivrrsity,  New  Haven,  which  had 
in  1850 mme 21.000  voluaieH,  now  (LSllH)  has 25.'>,(>U0. 
Dflicial  Uhrariee  liat-e  heen  formed  in  coniie^-tioii 
with  every  stiite,  to  whicb  anliutMiua  i«  free.  The 
larxeHt  of  theM  m  the  Khnuy  of  tiie  ttnte  of  New 
York  at  AIl>any,  nnml>ering  aliotit  408,500  volumeM. 
The  lihrary  of  c-on^jress  at  Wiwhinfiton,  wliich 
includes  tlie  scientiiio  collection  of  the  Smith- 
Honian  Institation,  is  the  national  lihrary  of  the 
United  Statee.  It  daims,  under  the  copyright 
laws,  two  copifla  of  wur  pttl»iicatioB,  and  iiat*  in 
addition  an  annual  jam  from  oongreee  of  nearly 
S^Ki  it^iO.  The  new  Unrary  huildin^.  complete*!  in 
ls.»7  at  a  cost  of  ^.245,568,  contains  ( 18W)  789,415 
\<)1>  Jiiid  Jl  s,i;40SiSS.  Of  the  free  town  liliraries  the 
riio^t  important  iH  that  of  BoHton,  foundeil  in  1S.V2. 
In  IHHl  it  had  Stlo.OOO  volumcf*.  and  now  Inw 
li2<),(»*K).  In  I*enn!*ylvania  there  are  4:i3  lihraries, 
with  a  gross  total  of  altout  two  million  volunieH. 
Otlier  great  libraries  have  been  established  and  en- 
dowed Tor  poMie  uhc  hy  the  ronnillcence  of  private 
in<lividualH.  The  Ast4ir  Lihrarj'  at  New  York, 
fiinnde<l  hv  .lolin  .I.iroh  Astor  and  Hiij;inenlcd  hy 
iii->  Mill  UM'I  luiil-uii.  was  o|H.Mn'ii  ill  IS.'.4,  and  had 
itn  annual  inc<Mii>>  <>f  i^lH.tXK).  The  LtMiox  Lihrarv, 
alsoatNow  Yoik,  was  e^tahliNhed  in  1870  hy  Mr 
Janiea  Lenox,  who  l«ft  an  endowment  uf  over  a 
million  dollam.  The  Alitor,  Lenox,  «id  Tilden 
Lihraries  were  inc»iriK>mt«d  hy  a  law  of  1899  into 
<me  un.lor  the  nnnii«  of  THK  "New  YonK  PnBLlC 
LuiK  \i:v  in;:  4.ixh).(HNJ  x  .dumes  and  an  endow- 
ment of  .<H,<HNi,(»tH».  Another  notahle  donati«in 
waa  the  Nt>vvl«M  ry  l)ef]ueiHt,  which  l^ecanie  availaldi' 
in  18K.'>.  of  more  than  two  million  dollnrn  for  tlie 
CMtabli.'^hment  of  a  freo  pobile  library  in  < 'lii>-a;^'o. 

In  Canada,  as  mm  nn  bat  few  pohlic 
libtaifea  That  of  Toronto.  estabttAad  in  18h:), 
lia«.  however,  l>een  a  marked  aueoaH,  It  now 
cnniain*  alH)nt  oM.fjfN)  volumes.  The  library  of 
UaiiiiMit  at  Uttawa,  foiindr-d  in  Isl,".,  lirt-*  over 
lUU.OOU  vuhimea.  In  An-<ti  alalia  the  iibnuv  move- 
ment la  striking  deeiier  km.i.  It  wan  calculated  in 
1887  that  there  wtu*  a  pu)>lic  lihrary  in  Victoria  for 
every  4800  of  the  inhahitantn,  as  againot  one  for 
•ver^  277.000  in  tlie  I'niteil  Kinvdom.  There  are 
in  \ict*»ria  425  lihrarie*.  Tlie  Rl^dliounie  pnhlif 
library,  founded  in  ls.'>,'{,  li.i-^  Ky  (!)'■  I '.,|.\ i  l-lii  .\i  t 
of  \'i<  t4iria  j>rivili'ge*«  liki-  tliosc  ]h)-.>i  smm1  hy  the 
Itrili.xli  Muwuni,  ami  containn  4.'Jt).CHK)  volilmefi, 
|iamphletM,  ami  iiartn.  In  South  Australia  there 
are  14<>  puhlie  lihraries,  and  in  New  South  Wales 
160.  In  there  were  in  Kew  Zealand  304,  and 
in  Tasmania  40  librmriee. 

Tlip  lit«  r:ituri'  of  tli<>  Milij>'ct  ii  a  I»rK<'  em-.  Muno- 
gnkptiH  liRv,-  Imn  xvnttvi)  on  tlic  pnnnp.il  liliran*"*, 
••cicnt  and  DuxU-rn  ;  and  report)*  on  the  iiatii.ii.il  hlirarirt 
have  bt-t-n  iMued  fp'in  time  to  tiiuo  hv  the  ^;ovt  rniiwntu 
of  France,  Italy,  l'nit*d  .States.  A:c  Ti;.  iii..^t  r.  i :.|.kt.' 
Krnerml  hi*torv  will  f«  found  in  the  valuaMo  .ii n.  i  of 
wi>rkt  by  Mr  bilwanls,  aln-*dr  rt-ferred  to,  Mfni.iirn  of 
l.ihrirtrt  (2  roXn.  Hvo,  185'.l ),  Lif>mr\f  and  F'luntirr* 
I.i',r:trif$  (l,S«Mi,  Free  Toim  Lt'inirifn  i  and 
Ft  If  I'Mtf  J.ihrart'i.  hy  T.  (Jri*nwo<Ml  ( ;ld  ed.  Lond. 

(.  .Se«  also  ttiv  Iti  |>ort  from  the  .select  ( Vuiitiiittcf 
on  Pnhlic  Lihranr*  ( 357  pi>.  fol. );  an  mtfrnational  j 
hn  of  hbrAri.s  (I^ip.  iSlHJi,  by  P.  E.  KichU'r  ;  lion-  lo  i 
/W  n  /i^rary,  tor  H.  Wheatlsv  (18M):  The  { 
EArars,,  hy  A.  Lang  (IW) }  O.  F.  rhemhsu  A^crt  ^  I 
«» 


tht  Law  of  Public  ZAbrarUt  (1889)  ;  the  little  tieatiw 
of  Mr  J.  D.  &Iallins  on  /Vre  Librarie*  and  yewt  Roomt, 
On  the  inbi«ct  of  library  inanacL'tnent  and  c»gnatfl  sub- 
jecta  niQch  practical  information  will  bo  fuund  in  the 
volumes  of  The  Lifimni  Jnurunl  ( 187fi  to  the  present 
time),  New  York;  the  Tr'tn.i''i'1inn»  and  I'roeetdinffg 
of  the  Lilirnrif  Atm>ruitiiin  of  rhf  Uitileil  KiH/dom,  and 
in  7'hr  Ltlirarii.  the  prcM;nl  or>,'iin  of  tin-  ft?*»i>ciatioii, 
edit«d  by  Mr  M'Alister.  PctzJiolilt'fi  Kutirliiitiiuts  drr 
BibUothtkrnlthrf  will  be  found  a  useful  baud-book. 
Com|Mtre  jdso  tht<  articles  BtBUOaBAFBT,  BOOC,  BOOK- 
Bixitiya,  IjcoEXiMG,  ko. 

Llbratimi  (fmm  Lat.  //Aro,  *  a  balance,'  mean* 
ing  an  oscillating  motion),  a  term  denoting  certain 
niuvenient.H  of  the  miMin,  chiefly  apjtarent,  which 
have  an  imjM)rtant  efVect  on  the  apparent  |M(Hitiim 
of  the  lunar  formationH.  A  i*hort  Miudy  of  the»«« 
reveals  puz/ling  changeii  in  their  place  fnmi  night 
to  night.  ThoHe  near  tlie  edge  of  the  ditic  disappear 
and  reappear  in  a  aeadngly  inegular  way,  wnile 
central  lormations  approach  or  leave  the  oentce  10 
harmony  with  this  motion.  Theee  appearanees  are 
due  to  an  api»arent  motion  of  tlie  nnH)n  by  which 
it-*  glolM'  seems  to  turn  .•^lioluly  round  to  each  wide 
altern.ately,  xo  tliat  we  a  little  further  round 
her  glolie  on  all  vides  in  turn  than  we  would  do 
if  she  Icept  abiolutely  the  same  face  towanls  us. 
This  rootaoD,  m  it  iwfeni  to  the  north  and  aonth 
edges  of  the  moon's  dtee.  is  called  libniim  As  Mi- 
duff  ;  as  it  refers  to  the  east  and  west  e{1g(»,  it  is 
called  lihnttioit  in  Innijit uile.  The  lihration  in  lati- 
tude hi  i^e>  fioiii  the  iiH-lination  of  Itotli  the  lunar 
e<|nat<>r  and  orbit  to  the  ecliptic.  From  the  relation 
lK't\M  oil  tlK!f»e  two  factors  their  effects  always  rein- 
force each  other,  so  that  when  the  moon  risea above 
the  ecliptic  in  her  orbit  she  also  inclines  her  under 
side  to  us,  and  when  l>elow  tlie  ecliptic,  her  upper 
side.  The  lihration  in  longitude  arises  from  the  an* 
equal  s|»eed  of  the  m»M>n  in  her  oil. it  (see  MooN) 
combined  with  her  sensibly  uniform  rotation.  She 
is  thus  sometimes  hefore  or  l>ehind  her  mean  jilace, 
and  we  can  see  a  little  nnind  her  west  or  east  edge 
respectively.  Ati  olM<er\  er  at  the  north  or  south  pole 
of  the  earth  will  alM  from  hie  poeilioB  eea  a  Uttia 
round  the  north  or  aonth  edee  of  ttramonn'ediie,  and 
for  i ti termed i ate  positions  the  effect  has  intemiediat« 
values.  In  the  ^aine  way  an  oliMTver  in  the  tropics 
will  see  further  mund  the  vw.-i  ot  .  a-t  edges  of  the 
nxMin,  as  he  is  airrie«l  from  west  to  east  by  the 
earth's  rotation.  These  elfecta  are  known  as  tlie 
diurnal  or  parallactic  lihration.  The  maximom 
lihration  in  longitude  is  nearly  6*  50'.  That  in 
Utitude  eqnala  7*  £3'.  The  diurnal  lihration  may 
rise  to  r  S*.  Theee  nomhers  refer  to  the  apparent 
disida4<ement  of  laaar  warkingi  in  lunar  blitada 
antl  longitude. 

Libretto  (Ital.,  'little book*),  the  book  of  an 

oiiera.  In  t.>o  many  ea^es  it  is  deplorable,  fmm 
the  ab-i  nee  of  any  lilerarv  «|uality,  plot,  or  cf»n- 
Histenev  ;  and  thi-*  laroely  iKH'anse,  almo-*!  from  tho 
l>eginn!ng,  any  poetic  or  dramatic  powers  were 
forced  into  the  Procnistee*  bod  formed  by  the  re- 

auireroente  of  the  rnusi<iao*e  art.  The  Italian 
brettoa  are  esiiecially  |>oor,  but  many  of  their 
English  and  (Jerman  rivals  nin  them  hard  in  this 
resjwct.  Among  the  nnwt  noteworthy  librettists 
ha\f  iK'cn  .Mcta-ta'io,  ('al/«bigi,  and  Felice  llomano 
in  Italy ;  tjninault,  Marniontel,  Scril>e,  Itnrbier, 
Mi'illiRc  and  Halivy,  as  well  as  Sanlou,  in  France; 
the  poet  Oeiliel  (who  %vrote  Lortlty  inf  Mendels- 
sohn) and  Schikaneder  (who  wrote  the  Zatther- 
Jlottt  ttc,  for  Mozart)  in  Germany;  and  Gav, 
Alfred  Bnnn,  Edward  Fitsliall.  Theodore  Hoolc, 
riKtu  h^.  atid  (liiU  rf  in  England.  Wagner  stands 
alone,  in  that,  alter  the  Fhn»fj  Dutrhinnn,  he 
liim««df  wrote  the  librettos  of  hit  ^rcat  miuie- 
dramas,  becoming,  to  use  his  own  words,  'fint 
of  all  a  peek*  Inyd«B,  Addiaoa,  FieMlag.  Chal- 
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terton,  'Monk'  Lewis,  Voltaire,  aad  RoaHean, 
iMtides  Sheridan,  Dickeofl,  and  Mark  Lemon,  have 
attempted  Ubretto-writii^ ;  while  nameroas  sub- 
jects for  operas  have  been  taken  from  the  works 
of  ShatEflspwie,  Ck»ldsmith,  GoetiMb  SeoM,  Hugo. 
&c 

Ubrf-Carracdt  GmtAiTME  BRirrirs  IciLit's 
TiMOLEON,  CoUMT,  mathematician  and  biblio- 
urapher,  wm  bom  at  Florence,  2d  January  1803. 

VVlioM  only  twenty  years  of  ni;o  Ik-  ■was  appointe<l 
professor  of  Mutlieinatics  in  tin-  iinivt'i^ity  of  Pisa. 
Bat  in  1830,  Immmu'  roiiimoiiii'^O'l  in  tlie  LilKTul  ])oli- 
tical  iiioveiuent,  liu  lletl  Ui  France  as  a  rc'fn^'e<<,  and 
tlicrc  f(>iin<l  a  patron  in  Ara^  ( wliomhe  afii-r wards 
altaeksd  in  »  mcMt  niiteral  nanmr).  Me  was 
fiatnraBsed,  and  in  1888  deeted  member  of  fbe 
Academy  of  Science,  jirofesBor  at  tho  Snrlionne, 
Chief  InspeoNir  of  Public  Inf«truclii>n,  and  8uper- 
inUnnlt'iit  (il  the  State  I.iltrnrics.  He  was,  metre- 
over,  decorateil  with  tlie  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
appointed  editor  of  tbe  Journal  det  Savants,  Sic 
An  enthusiastic  bibliomaniac,  be  fonnd  means  to 
eollsefta  ma^ificent  library  for  himself;  but.  be- 
ing aoensed  of  abstracting  books  and  valuable  MSS. 
from  tbe  public  librarie»,  he  fled  to  England.  In 
liin  abwiif*'  will  trii-il,  iitiil  coiuleiniiffi,  in  June 
IH'^O,  to  t<  ii  years  iniprisoiinicnt.  Liliri  Carriu'ci 
yffMi  tilt'  author  iif  a  k-arnwl  Uistoire  (fr.i  Scitnce^ 
Malh^matt'jue^  en  Italic  (4  vol»»,  1838-41 ),  of 
Mimoiru  tie  Math^natiques  et  de  Physique  ( 1829), 
•ad  other  works.  He  died  on  S8th  S^tember  1889 
at  Fiesole  in  Italy. 

Ulnrl8tEz>  See  6ooKFi.ATnL 

Llb]n^  tiie  name  given  by  the  ancient  peo- 
craphers  to  that  jKirtion  of  Africa  (q. v.)  between 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Atlantic. 

hlce  {PtdieulieUB),  a  family  of  small,  wingless, 
parsaitie  inseets,  included  beside  bogs,  aphides, 

Coocidip,  &C.  in  the  onler  Hemiptera  or  Khynchota. 
The  IkkIv  is  Hat,  the  lep*  are  »hort  and  funii.thed 
witii  tirnily  i;ruHpinfj  clawH,  tlie  month  it*  sm  iorial, 
the  eyes  arc  simple.  They  live  on  or  partly  in  the 
skin  of  viTtebraleH,  usually  mammals,  and  suck 
the  blond  of  their  hosts.  The  pear-shaped  eggs  or 
'  nitM '  are  attached  to  Mits, 
feathers,  and  the  like ;  tbe  young 
have  no  metamor]>hosis,  tlmu^h 
they  may  moult  nx  uhu.U.  Three 
species  occur  on  man.  Tho  hi'iul- 
Iohhc  (I'ediculus  capitis)  occurs  on 
the  scalp  ;  the  body-louse  ( ruti- 
meiiti)  lays  its  eg|pi  in  clothex,  and 
is  tiie  P.  tahtteetUivm  of  the  *  lousy 
diitease*  in  r^^rd  to  whieh  manv 
fabulous  reports  rit»  on  rrconi. 
IJotli  multiply  rapidly  and  t^ive 
P«ii>i(//M  m/»K'i>,  >,'roat  annoynncc,  ii:>iiall\  |n"'\  ciit- 
luiv^uided.  able  by  cleanliness,  and  rcmnvable 
W  various  (e.g.  white  procijiitate) 
ointments  in  the  fust  ease,  by  oestrovinjg  the  clothes 
in  tlwseoond.  Tbe  'crab^toase'  {Pnthtrim pubis  or 
inffuinalis)  is  fortunately  rar»T;  it  occurs  on  various 
parts  of  the  Inxly — pubic  rp;,'ion«,  axilla,  eyebrows, 
\c.  The  trno  lice  harboured  by  d(i;.'s,  1ioi-hcs, 
oallle,  swine,  tic.  are  referrtil  to  the p'tnin  Ha-uian- 
topinus.  The  'binl-lice' (Mallophaga)  have  mouths 
adapted  for  biting,  and  are  not  included  in  thealN>ve 
family  or  even  order,  Iteint;  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  tennites  than  to  the  bugs.  A  common  and 
large  gennn  infesting  birds  is  Thiloptems ;  species 
of  TricliiHlci-tcs  occur  on  do;;s  and  slifop. 

License.  See  Game-laws,  Doo,  Mabriaob, 
EXCISB,  &e. 

Lironsin!;  Laws.  Fmm  nn  early  period  the 
Enuli^ii  parluiment  devoted  special  atteuliun  to  the 
trade  in  intoadeatiag  liqnera.    That  trade  was 


always  the  chief  source  of  the  revenne  derived  from 
excise  duties  and  licenses.  A  (general  scheme  of 
excise  formed  part  of  Pitt's  bud|;et  of  17S4,  and 
was  embodied  in  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1828, 
which  is  the  basin  of  the  existing:  liuv.  In  IHSO  the 
malt  duty  wnn  al>oli•^ht•<^  ;  but  brewer-*  and  di.'»iillcn> 
are  still  re<]uired  to  takeout  an  excise  lici'n>e  and 
to  pay  dutv  according  to  tbe  quantity  mann 
factared.  Wholesale  or  retail  dealers  in  lierr, 
spirits,  or  wine  most  also  take  oat  a  license.  The 
duties  on  ntsilen'  Besneee  were  transferred  to  tlie 
county  ooaneile  by  llie  Loeal  Govemmest  Act  el 

1888. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  manufacturer  anil  tbe  whole- 
sale dealer  only  the  excise  license  is  retjuired  ;  bat 
the  retail  trade  in  liquor  has  Iteen  place<I.  f»r  n>ore 
than  three  centuries,  under  the  supervision  tA  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  Every  person  who  keeps  nr 
intends  to  keep  a  public-house  must  obtain  a  license 
from  the  magistrates  l)efore  taking  out  bis  excise 
liccn'^i'.  An  act  of  IS^Vl  )n-rTiiitteil  lieer  licen.M-s  to 
Ik;  taken  out  witiiout  ap|(lying  to  the  majn^traf^  ; 
but  later  acts  have  brought  all  l»eer-liou>e.s  ,and 
refreshment-bouses  under  their  control.    U  uder  the 

(general  lieenaiBg  Act  of  1^  neeial  sessions  are 
leld  onoe  a  year  lor  tbe  naat  and  reoewal  al 
licenses,  and  at  intervals  tiiroaghoiit  tbe  jrear  to 
hoar  applications  for  transfer.  In  counties  new 
licenses  are  giaiit«'d  by  the  special  sej^iions,  l>ut 
tliey  tnust  be  con(irnie<l  bv  a  committee  of  the 
county  justices.  In  borouglis  having  t«n  or  more 
acting  justices,  new  licenses  are  granted  hy  a  com- 
mittee and  oonfimied  by  the  whole  body  of  justices. 
The  Heense  thns  granted  and  eonfimeil  is  in  force 
for  a  year.  On  applying  for  a  renewal  tbe  appli- 
cant need  not  attend  in  person  nnless  reqnired  by 
the  justices  to  do  so  ;  objoi-tors  are  not  lie.inl  uide** 
due  notice  has  lieen  j,'i\en  to  tlie  aiiplieant.  and 
evidence  must  be  given  on  oath.  ^IaL;i'-tlat•'^  m 
licensing  sessions  are  deemed  to  be  acting  judici- 
ally ;  they  must  hear  the  parties  fairly;  but  they 
have  dtscretiott  to  giant  or  rafnse  any  a^iplioatioB, 
and  there  bi  no  appeal  from  their  decision  en  the 
application  for  a  new  license.  E*"en  a  I i<  ense  holder 
cannot  claim  renewal  a-s  a  ripht ;  be  has  no  vested 
interest.  Hut  rene\Nal  is,  in  f.i<  t,  vcr^'  seldom 
refused  to  persons  of  decent  character,  occnpyinj: 
Buiuible  premi.scs ;  and  the  practice  of  tbe  magis- 
trates has  made  license-holders  so  far  secure  tliat 
a  Ueense  it  treated,  lor  certain  purposes,  as  if  it 
were  a  vested  interest  Probate  duty  is  paid  on 
the  value  of  a  license  held  by  a  decea*e<l  person  ; 
but  his  repn'sentatives  niiiy  obtain  a  return  of  tbe 
duty  if  the  magistrates  refuse  to  renew.  Licenses 
for  the  sale  of  drink  to  be  consumed  ot!"  tbe  pnuid^es 
are  subject  to  rules  less  strict  than  those  which 
apply  to  the  publican's  license.  The  'ofl'  license' 
requires  no  coufinnatieia  j  and  the  noands  on 
which  it  may  be  rsfiosed  are  Hmfted  ana  defined  by 
the  Wine  an<l  TJeerbonse  Act  of  ISfif).  For  the 
detailed  provisions  nf  tlie  acts  relatin'^'  to  this  sti1>- 
ject,  .see  r«t<me  s  ,/ ii\t n^'w'  Mmutnl. 

Tlie  English  licenstn;^'  act-^are  coniplicatc<l  ami 
confused;  but  parlianunt  is  ttaabfe  to  deal  wltb 
the  subject  as  a  wliole,  by  reason  ol  tbe  eoalro. 
versies  wliieh  have  been  rrised  on  partienlar  points. 
There  are  now  verA-  few  advocates  of  'fiee  tnule  in 
li(|uor  ; '  nor  is  there  any  strong  ImvIv  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  American  high  license  s\,t<  lu.  or  of 
tbe  'Gothenburg  system,'  under  whicli  tbe  mvinici- 
palities  would  take  over  the  liquor  shofis  and 
manage  them  in  the  interest  of  the  oomtunnity. 
In  England  all  parties  seem  to  admit  that  tos 
trade  must  be  restricted  as  far  as  pomible.  Mr 
Bruce's  Act  of  1872  (modified  in  some  of  its  details 
by  the  Act  of  1874)  restricted  the  issue  of  new 
licenses,  subjected  the  publican's  trade  to  stricter 
enpervisloB,  increaeed  toe  peaaltlee  far  i 
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and  flhortened  the  hnnra  witiiin  which  liauor  may 
be  sold.  Since  the  pawing  of  the  Act  ot  1872  no 
very  important  change  has  l)een  made  in  the  law ; 
but  tlie  l^inponinco  luirlv  lia.s  put  forward  variouH 
■chcnies  of  liK-al  ojition,  liy  « liidi  it  is  propiswl  t4i 
enable  a  majority  of  the  ratt'iiaycrs  in  a  <ii-«tri(  t  to 
reduce  tbe  numlier  of  liceniHMl  houses,  or  even  to 
prohiUt  the  aale  of  liquor  altogeUier.  In  1890 
the  nMremnenfe  pnpoead  to  arm  the  oonnty 
eoniMau  with  powers  which  might  have  enabled 
them  to  rediico  tho  nnml»cr  of  piiMic-hnnoea.  But 
the  scheme  of  coiiinonHAtion  put  forwanl  hy  the 
govei  iirii'  iit  \VH<4  ^<o  ill  received  tliat  thqr  Wevs  OOni- 
pelle*!  to  drop  their  proposals. 

In  Soot  land  tho  licensing  arrangements  intro- 
duced hy  the  Home  Drumniond  Act  of  1828  l»ear  a 

Ceral  resemblance  to  tliose  wfaJdl  were  estab- 
ed  bv  the  English  act  of  the  same  year.  The 
Forbes  Sfackenzie  Act  of  1853  introducod  a  new 
form  of  tiiai^iHt rate's'  corliCu  ate  («ince  amended  by 
act**  of  lK(i2  and  1^S7),  tlje  edert  of  wlurh  ia  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  Wtweefi  the  liunrs  of 
il  P.M.  in  large  townB,  or  10  p.m.  in  tlie  country, 
Md  8  A.M.,  and  during  the  wliole  of  Sunday.  The 
^Mitton  of  grooera'  uobmm  haa  beSD  unch  dis- 
oiMMd  in  Seothuid,  and  in  1878  •  Boyal  Coimnis- 
■ion  retKirtod  on  the  mbjeet  8m  Dwmi^a  Liquor 

Laws  fur  Srotfdiiif. 

In  Ireland  liwnsing  aiitlmrity  is  f<\ercise<l,  as  a 
seneral  mle,  bv  justices  of  the  |>eace.  and  the  law 
w  aimilar  to  tiiat  of  England :  it  is,  however,  in 
•ome  pointa  more  (avonrame  to  the  publican.  The 
defect*  of  the  law  and  the  laxity  with  which  it  is 
administered  have  led  to  the  moltiplicatinn  of 
licensed  houses  of  an  inferior  cliaracter.  '  Six-day 
licenses'  were  introduced  liy  an  act  of  1874  ;  and  in 
1878  t4»t«I  cloMng  ein  Sunday  wius  iniule  part  of  the 
law  for  all  Ireland,  except  in  the  liv.'  Iiu^ji-'t  towns 
in  the  island.  See  ExcisK,  Inn,  Tkmpkuanck  ;  and 
for  rcatrictive  legislation  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  latoaucating  oiinks  in  the  Britiab  oolomeB  and 
in  poftiom  of  the  United  Statea,  see  LiQOoii  LaW8. 

Liccntlntf*,  "n>*  of  the  old  university  Degrees 
(q.v. ).  Among  rreshyt-eriani*  a  licentiate  is  a  per- 
•4m  licenM«d  or  authorised  bv  a  preabyteiy  to  preach, 
and  who  tIniH  becomes  eligible  to  a  pastoral  charge. 

Li('hcn«  the  name  of  a  group  of  skin  diseases, 

very  variously  eniphiyed  by  ditlerent  wrifer^^,  but 
now  generally  reHtrirt*-*!  to  raj«e8  cliaraeterisetl  by 
•  the  development  of  solid  i>er-*istent  papules  which 
undergo  hut  little  change  till  they  griulnall}' dis 


apixfnr.'  The  commoner  tikin  emptiona  formerly 
called  lichen.  L.  tiawltx  and  JL  tropicu*  (or 
*pr{elcly-lieat*).  are  abortive  fornra  or  eesema. 

None  of  tlio'O'  ri'tnined  under  this  name  is  coiumoQ. 
Z.  rimitii  ^  I  i/,f  11.1  ui  i-iirs  in  liri^lit  re<l  patidies  on 
the  liark  >>r  tmnt  of  die  clieHt  in  a<hilt->,  n|ip.iiftiily 
from  the  irritation  of  thick  woollen  garments  worn 
next  tlie  skin.  L.  acrofulotormn  is  a  pale,  vvry 
ehronie  papolar  emptioo,  ioaietimee  seen  in  deli- 
cate children.  L.  pUmtu  or  ruber  is  the  most 
nbaracterlst''.  and  nn|»ortant  of  the  group :  it 
manifests  itself  in  raised  Hat  patelies,  of  a  dull- 
ri'l  rulour,  usually  very  ciininu'  in  tlii-ir  course, 
olicn  munewliat  iti  liy.  It  does  not  usually  inter- 
fere much  with  the  health  :  occurs  generally  in 
adalte,  nevor  in  young  children)  WM  oomnioaly 
yields  to  trsalnient  by  arsodcb 

Lirlicnin  is  «  «fnrrh  likcl»ody  found  in  Ireland 
m<is»  and  otiier  lichens,  from  which  it  is  extra,  ic*! 
by  iii:;i~;in'_'  the  moM*  in  a  cold,  weak  solution  of 
carltonate  of  soda  for  aonie  time,  and  then  boiling. 
In  most  of  its  relations  it  eomsponds  with  ordinary 
•tarch. 

Lirhcns,  familiar  |.lants  wliirli  form  enenisting 
r<iwtlis  nn  rocks  ami  slum's,  ou  the  -(••ms  and 

oi  irees,  on  wails  and  fences,  and  on  the 


earth  itself.  They  are  common  in  every  sone,  and 
at  all  levels  fjnm  the  seeahmo  to  tlw  monutain 
summit   Usually  tlie  first  plants  to  settle  on  a 

l>are,  stony  surface,  they  slowly  hide  tlic  iinke<l- 
ness  of  the  rock  with  tlieir  Hat  iiicru^tiitiiui'^  or 
shagj^'  tufts,  generally  gray  or  greenish,  ycliou  or 
red  in  oolonr.  Especial! v  famiLar  are  the  yellow 
patehes  which  beautify  Old  walls,  the  boaiy  (nfli 
which  grace  decaying  trees,  «nd  <^  gny  daoipe 
which  raise  their  cap-like  fmctifieatiains  on  damp 
rocka.  They  are  hanly,  long  lived  plunta,  aUo  to 
survive  prolonged  de*iccalion. 

In  18G6  I)e  Bary  hinted  that  lichens  were  not 
single  {)lants  in  a  class  by  themselves,  but  that 
they  were  double  plants,  each  made  up  of  an 
intimate  ooraUnation  of  an  alga  and  a  fungus* 
Two  years  later 
Schwandoaor 
virtually  estab* 
lished  this  SO* 
calle<l  *  dnal 
li  vpof  he  s  i  H. ' 
'  As  the  result 
of  my  re* 
searchea,'  he 
says,  'all  these 
growths  (lich- 
ens )  are  not 
simple  ]ilants, 
not  individuals 
in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  tho 
word ;  they  are 
lather  colonies, 
consisting  of 
hundreds  and 
thousands  of 
i  n<I  i  \  i  il  u  a  I  s, 
among  which, 
however,  ono 
dom  inatos, 
while  the  rest 
in  jH-rpetual 
captivity  pre- 
pare the  nutri- 
ment for  them- 
selven  and  their  master.  This  master  is  a  fungns. 
a  parasite  which  is  accustorneil  to  live  upon  others 
work;  its  slaves  are  green  alga-,  which  it  hso 
sonsht  ont,  or  indeed  caiudit  nold  of  and  com- 
pelled into  Its  service.  It  snrronnds  them,  as 
a  spider  its  prey,  with  a  fibrous  nrl  of  narrow 
meshes,  which  i-.  -gradually  convert«<l  into  mi  im 
jtenetrahle  covering;;  hut,  while  the  spider  mu  ks 
Its  prey  and  leaves  it  dead,  the  fungus  incites 
thealga>  found  in  its  net  to  more  rapid  activity, 
indeea  to  more  vigorous  increase.'  This  view  has 
been  corroliorateirby  many  botanista,  especially  1^ 
Bornet,  Treub,  _  ,  ^  ^ 

He<>s,  and  Staid,  \\^^^^P^J\.lA 
and  is  accepted 
by  m<i»t,  though 
it  is  only  fair  t«t 
sav  Unit  it  i'« 
still  denied  ami 
resented  by 
some  di«tin- 

Lniisliedlicheno- 
l««;.'ists.  The 
priMif  of  the 
theory  is  two- 
fold i  the  two 


Fig, 


1.— rkesB  lorbate,  a 

lichen,  nstnral  size : 


a,  frnettflosUutia ;  /.  dlae  br  whidi  It  Is 
'  ^tottwUik«rUMtrH. 


Fig.  2,— feet i. in  tlirooph  <'••'/>  tnri 

pul f'it\i  ni ,  lii)k,;lilti(d  ;t.Vt  (lin:iii-t<  M  : 

The  threstla  %tr  the  ^lIlk'<l* ;  tbr  r>uu«l 

Wn  studietl  apart  and  referred  to  their  position 

among  Alg.r  and  Fungi  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  puv-iMc  to  maniifact n I '■  !  •  i  -  t'\  hrincing 
togetlier  the  res^tive  algiv  and  iuugi  which  in 


eomponent  sets 
of    cells  have 
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nature  are  wont  to  grow  in  mrtnenihip.  For  these 
RMoiw  lichens  ate  rogarded  not  as  sin^,  bat  m 
doable  ofsanisnM— an  intimate  union  of  algal 
and  fungal  cells,  livin;.'  in  mutual  helpfulness  or 
ttfmbiosis.  Some  at  li-a-t  of  the  alf^al  cells  can  live 
apart,  and  sofiip  Ih'ooiiip  aHsocintoi  with  several 
fungi  to  form  diHerent  lichens ;  hut  it  niunt  l»e 
elearhr  Teco^iwHl  that  the  customarj'  comhinations 
are  of  long  Ht^indinUi  nince  the  partner  fungi  do  not 
and  cannot  live  inoependentljr.  As  to  the  physio- 
legieal  oonditions  of  the  partner»hip,  it  is  enoneh 
here  to  notice  that  root-like  filaments  from  tTie 
fHn;;al  <m"11s  ahsnrli  water  and  salts  from  the  rain 
nml  tlie  sii!)sti.itnni,  and  pass  thi«  inorganic 
material  to  llic  al^'.e  ;  that  the  latter,  like  all  green 
plaata,  arc  a)*)''  in  Niinlight  to  split  a[)  the  carbonic 
acid  Msorhe<l  t'loiii  the  air,  and  to  build  np  oraanic 
eompooDda  like  starch  I  that  these  OManic  prodncte 
pass  by  ornnonis  from  the  algal^eetls  to  the  fnngus, 
M-liile  it  is  likoly  onnn;r!i  that  the  waste  pnxlucts 
of  the  lurij^ti-j  are  in  turn  utilised  by  the  alga. 
(It  is,  however,  iiuitc  prohahlo  that  the  fungi  of 
some  licheiiH  in  favouralde  situations  amonu  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  alimrb  this  in  the  usual 
longtu  fasliion.)  To  the  curious  complementary 
association  of  fungi  and  algte  to  form  lichens,  a 
parallel  has  l»een  demonstrated  by  Geddes,  Brandt, 
and  others,  in  regard  to  Kadiolarians  and  some 
other  animals,  Willi  which  '  yellow  cells,'  or  'Hyrn- 
biotic  algip,'  live  in  habitual  partnerMhip  (see 
SVMliliisls).  Lichens  propaj^ate  by  f*j)orea  de- 
velopeil  in  various  w.ays  from  the  oomponent 
fungus,  but  with  these  the  partner  alg»  mart  be 
speedily  associated.  In  aome  eases,  iniuedt  fnagal- 
spoNS  and  algal-cells  are  liberated  tof>ether.  An- 
other freoucnt  mode  of  multiplication  is  by  means 
of  bro(Kl-i)uds,  wiiicli  coiisi>t  of  a  few  afgal  cellH 
pluH  a  sepanvte^l  portion  fif  the  fuii;,nis. 

Must  of  the  lichen-forming  fungi  are  Discomy- 
eetes  or  Pvrenomycetes ;  the  associated  algte  are 
very  varieii — e.g.  Palmellaceoe,  Chroolepideie,  Noe- 
tocacen,  Confervacefp,  &c  There  are  about  6000 
species  of  lichens,  for  the  dassification  of  which 
reference  mnst  lie  made  to  the  cited  literature. 

Lichens  assist  in  weathering  the  surfaces  of  rocks, 
into  the  sulwtanco  of  wliich  tlie  fungi  sometimes 
send  numerous  lilaments,  and  they  are  thus  the 
preparers  of  soil  and  the  forerunners  of  liiu'her 
vegetation.  'Iceland  Moss'  (Cctrnri(t  us/ain/ira) 
is  used  for  food  and  mediciae;  'Beimieer  Moss' 
( Otadonia  ranjriJMita\\»  the  fodder  of  tlie  reindeer, 
and  is  also  utilised  in  Scandinavia  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  sort  of  brandy ;  pigments  known  as 
Litmus,  Orscille,  &c.  are  procured  from  BoceMu 
Uitrtona  an<l  li.  /uri/urmis,  Unh  marine. 

See  Alo.v,  Funqi,  Stubiosis.  See  abo  De  Banr,  Com- 
parntire  Morpkotogy  of  Fantji,  ko.  (traoa.  18M7);  A. 
W.  Dennett  ud  O.  Mttrraj,  Handbook  of  CrnOopamic 
Botanjf  (1889);  Bomet,  Beieherehe*  «ur  la  OaniditM  da 
JUeheiu  (Ana  8e,  Nat  zitii.  and  ziz.  1873-75):  K. 
Ooebd.  ihaUM$  «^  Chmif,  mud  Morpk.±tmm.  mi); 
Ch.  LaewsBM,  Med.  Mann.  Ihkmik  (1878);  BAiran- 
ittuetfDteAliftmtgpen  d.  Fttehtenponidien  (1868):  Bsdia, 
resMaofe  tif  Bvlany  (tnuis.  1882);  8t^  Attr.  a 
SntwbAtltuHi  d.  Flaktm  (1877-78):  W.  A.  LiiiditoB. 
IMU»-Jlont  ofOrmt  BrOain  and  TrAnid  (81  sd.  1884). 
For  tlu  works  of  Jobow,  Bees,  Trcub,  Ttuane,  sad  far 
the  ■ystematio  works  on  liehenologjr,  see  references  in  the 
•bove.  For  a  protest  »j(ainst  the  '  dual  hypothesis,' 
M.  C.  Cooke,  hritUh  Frtth-icaUr  At<ja  (Intt-r.  Series, 

Lichflrld.  a  municipal  (and  till  IHH.'S  parlia- 
mentary')  b<irough  of  StaflTordshire,  and  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley 
watered  by  an  amuent  of  the  Trent,  15  miles  SE. 
of  StalFonl  and  118  NW,  of  London.  Population 
(1881)  8349;  (1S91)  "864.  ItJ*  cathedral— a  noble 
pile,  measuring  411  fei-t  by  O'l  l  or  14!l  acin'-s  tlie 
transeptti),  and  surmounted  by  three  towers  with 


spires,  the  centml  '2.>8  feet  high — dates  from  the 
13th  oentoiy,  when  the  Mercian  see,  founded  ia 
658,  and  eonstltated  aa  aiebbishopvie  786-MO,  wse 

after  it«  translation  to  Chester  in  lOTiS,  and  subse- 
quently thence  to  Coventry,  re-establishe*!  here  at 
it.>  ()ri''inal  seat.  Despoiled,  and  with  its  central 
tower  lM«aton  <lown  during  the  siege  of  Licblifl.l  by 
the  i)arlianientarians  (1(H3),  the  cathedral  mas 
suliseqnently  (1661-70)  effectively  repaired,  and  of 
late  years  (1800-84)  both  the  extetior  and  interior 
have  been  most  ably  restored  at  a  cost  exceeding 
£40,000,  whilst  in  1885  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
by  the  Princess  Louise  was  pl;u'e<l  in  a  niclio  of 
the  building.  At  the  north  east  angle  of  the  <  "]<*«e, 
adjoining  the  cathe<lral,  is  the  Bishop's  Palace 
(1687),  and  hard  by  once  stofxl  the  cattle  (of  which 
no  traces  now  remain)  in  which  KiclianI  IL  held 
high  revelry  at  Christmas  1387,  and  where  two 
vears  later,  after  his  deposition  from  the  fbrone, 
ne  was  conl"ine<l  a  prisoner.  Amongst  other  e«lifice« 
may  l>e  noted  the  grammar  sch<Md,  at  wliich 
Addison,  l)r  Johnson,  and  (Jarrick  were  e<liicate«i ; 
two  hospitals  foundiMl  1495  and  1504;  the  theo- 
logical college  (1857);  and  a  concert  hall  ocrupy* 
ing  the  site  of  the  tlieatre  at  which  Mrs  Siddona 
made  her  first  appearance  after  her  marria^  fai 
the  history  of  tne  town  the  princi|ial  incidents, 
other  than  those  noticed  above,  have  been  its 
partial  destniction  by  fire  (I'iOl);  li\e  visitations 
of  the  pla;,nie,  which  in  1594  claiiniHl  IHK)  vicfioK. 
and  H-21  in  1645-46;  a  great  storm  (l.">9.1)  which 
blew  down  the  steeples  oi  two  of  its  churchen  ;  ao<i 
seven  royal  visits.  Ila87  Usliops  include  St  Cbxl, 
De  Clinton  (who  eommeDced  the  cathedral)^  De 
Langton  (who  added  the  Lady  Chapel,  now  thrown 
into  the  choir,  and  rich  in  stained  glass  brought  in 
1802  from  the  dis.s<dved  monast«rj' of  Herckenrode 
in  Belgium),  Alil>ot,  afterwards  AiTbbishop  of 
Canterbur\' ;  Hacket  (who  carried  out  the  restora- 
tions of  1661-70),  Hurd  (the  tutor  of  (Jeorge  IV.). 
and  Ce<»rge  Augustas  Selwyn.  A  statue  of  Dr 
Johnson  was  erected  in  1838  in  the  market-plaoe, 
opposite  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  whidi 
was  bought  by  a  Mr  Johns«m  in  1887  'to  save  it 
from  the  liands  of  sjKjilers'  (Sote-n  and  ','•"/  (>.», 
Noveml)er  19,  1887).  -\mong  resiilents  or  natives 
ha\e  l>een  Ashmole  (founder  of  the  Aslimolean 
Museum  at  Uxforill,  lUshop  Newton,  l>r  Darwin, 
ami  his  btograplur  MLss  Seward,  and  Honorm 
Sticyd,  aftermuds  Mm  EdgewortL  Lichlteld 
gives  the  title  of  WaiA  to  the  faintly  of  Anson. 
See  Harwood's  Lichfrhl  (IS06).  Erdeswick's  Stnf- 
/ordshir$  (terised  ed.  1844),  and  Beresfunl's  XtcA- 
/flM(«I>ioeeMui  Historiea'  eeriee,  180SK 

Llchtenberst  Gkoro  Christoph,  nhysici-it 

and  satirist,  wasTorn  on  Ist  July  1742.  at(Jl>«Mnim- 
stadt  near  Darmstadt,  and  educated  at  (Jottingen. 
where  he  held  the  chair  of  Mathematics*  from  1770 
till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  on  24th 
Febniary  1799.  Two  visits  to  England  ( 1760  aad 
1774)  inspired  him  with  a  love  for  things  English; 
be  had  a  great  admiration  for  Garrick.  and  wrote 
a  witty  commentarj'  on  Hogarth's  coppcrj>lates, 
Atisfuhrlirhe  Erklariniij  ift  r  lioijarth.srhi  n  A  tij<frr- 
stifhe  ( 17!>4  et  (fq.).  In  (ierniany  he  enjoys  a  high 
repiitati<m  n-s  a  satirist,  Lavater  being  an  especial 
sutferer  at  his  hands.  All  his  writing)*  were  desul- 
tory and  occasional,  and  mostly  semi-philoeophiaal 
in  spirit;  they  sbosr  a  keen  insight  into  raoMHi 
nature.  The  best  eoHeeted  edition  is  that  by  Ms 
soiH.  H  vols.  1S44  5.1.  See  Griscbacb's  (letlanlm 
utiil  Ma.rimrn  nm  Lir/itenherg't  Schrtflcn  (with 
biogranhv.  isTl  I,  and  Mever's  canpaiativ«  atV^J 
of  Swift  and  Liclit«nberg  (1886). 

Licliten8tein,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Rod* 
lit/.  ).->  miles  SSE.  cl  Lsipdg.    Pipb  fl8O0b  8a» 

aliiu  LiKCHTENSTfilN. 
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Lick  ObsenraUVr  b  bnilt  on  the  lowest 
(4227  ieet)  oC  tbe  tbiw  Miminite  of  Mount  UmuU- 
ton,  98  niUOT  by  ft  fim  inoiuitain>nMd  E.  of  San 

Jose,  California.  For  its  erection  and  equipment 
$700,000  were  left  by  James  Lick  (1796-1§<6),  an 
Americun  millionaire,  whiise  rcinaiiiN  are  iiit<'rriHl 
in  a  vault  witliiii  the  foundationH  of  tliu  i)ier  tluit 
sii|i|>orti«  tli«  jjreat  telewope.  Tliis  in.Htniiiu'iit  Ii.-ut 
an  ubject-^ioM  of  36  iochm  in  ap<>rture,  the  fnuiiik-r 
reqairing  it  to  bo  *aiiperior  to  and  mure  powerful 
tliMi  »ny  telescope  ever  yet  made}'  and  it  in  pro- 
vided with  a  photographic  attaoliroent  whieh  enanlea 
it  to  lie  ii***"!  ft«  a  fipgantic  camera  in  the  plmto- 
grapliy  of  wtui'j*.  Wlien  completed  the  oltsorvatopk' 
wa*«  made  over  to  tin'  I 'iiiversitv  of  ('alifoniiu.  St-e 
Prafeanor  Holden's  Handbook  of  the  Lick  Obwrmtory 
(San  FnmciMO*  1888). 

LiCtOrS.    !>ee  CoNSt'I,.  FaSCES. 

LiddelU  Henry  (;i::oH(iK,  joint  author  of 
Lidtkll  and  ScoU'm  Greek  Lexicon,  Was  bom  in 
1811,  and  edocated  at  Cbarterhome  and  Clirist 
Chareb,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  double  firet 

in  1*13.  lie  was  maile  tut<ir  of  hU  college,  and 
in  184.'>  j>rofes.-«4ir  of  Moral  Philo«u)phy  in  his 
nniver>»it\  After  aclin;;  for  nine  yearx  (1K4<J- 
55)  as  hua»l-iiiiister  of  Wewtminsiter  S-luxd,  he 
retnmed  to  Christ  Church  as  de4in.  From  1.S70 
to  1874  lie  WH.X  vice-eliaDoeilor  of  the  university. 
Tbe  Leu-.ron  UMS;  7th  and  definitive  ed.  1883) 
vaa  baaed  on  the  GemuMi  ma»  id  Fbmow.  It  aoon 
became  tndispeniahle  to  every  MrlaiiR  student  of 
Greek,  and  a  hnialler  filitinn  wiw  issued  for  the 
use  of  ?M-lnKdlM)VH.  nil  iiitfiiiiediHte  one  in  l.S!K). 
Dr  Lidilell  H  ffllnw-worker  in  tidH  great  acliieve- 
ment  of  KnglLnh  scliolur>«liiii  was  Uolnirt  Scott, 
I).l>.  (IS11-M7),  master  of  llallicil  College  (1854- 
70 )>  and  then  Dean  of  Rochester.  Dr  Liddell  wrote 
m  reiy  miefnl  Uittory  of  Rome  { 1855  ;  abridged  as 
Tke  Sttuirnft  Rmtif )'.  Ho  resigned  the  deanwip  in 
18Q1,  and  died  18tli  January  liffiS. 

Llddrndalr,  in  Roxburghshire,  the  valley  of 
the  Liddel,  which  Howe  27  wilee  8SW.  near  to  or 
along  the  Border,  till  it  join*  the  Bek  19  mUee  N. 

of  C«rlif*le.     See  BoKHKHS, 

LIddoil.  Hkm!V  r.MtKV,  D.I).,  waslMirn  in  1829 
at  Niirtli  St<iii»'li;irii,  Mutiiii^liir.',  the  son  of  u  niival 
captain.    In  IH.Vl  lie  graduiileri  from  Christ 

Churi  h,  <l\ft>rd,  with  a  sewnd-class  in  classics, 
and  in  Ih.'i1  obtained  the  coveted  Johnson  theo- 
logical scholarHhip.  Onlained  in  1852  as  senior 
Mttdeat  or  fellow  of  (  liriet  Church,  from  1854  to 
1899  he  was  vice  { •  m  1 1  •  1 1  -al  of  CnddeMon  Theological 
College.  n<'  .■ipi>oint«'d  prebendary  of  S.iliw- 
biirv  ratlifdral  in  lSti4,  anil  wa^  neleef  prendii  r  at 
Oxf'.mi  in  188.3-85,  1870  72,  1X77-79.  iw\  l^st 
l)r  Liddon  was  a  niem1>cr  of  the  IlelxloMniilal 
C4mncil  at  Oxford  fron>  IWiO  to  1875.  In  the 
fanner  year  be  delivertnl  hie  famous  iiampton 
Lectoiee  on  the  Dirimty  of  Our  Lord (IWi;  13th 
e<l.  IHH9).  in  1870  Ur  Liddon  was  created  Cinon 
K«widpntiar>'  of  St  Panl's  Cathe«Iral,  and  in  the 
n.inie  y»'iir  wnn  apjH)iiit4'd  Ireland  profej»><or  of  tiie 
Exeuesi!*  i»f  the  Holy  S<Miptnre  in  Oxford  I'ni- 
vep«ity,  when  be  wa>*  crenttsl  D.I),  ami  lioiioniry 
D.C.L,  He  realigned  the  Ireland  pn>feH.>u>rNhip  in 
October  1889  in  OOilMqoence  of  ill-health,  and 
•wlag  to  tlie  same  oame  it  ia  nndentood  that  he 
■Mm  than  onoe  afterwards  declined  a  Ushopric. 

In  1S<)0  he  repnbli.she«l  from  tbe  Gitonlinn  a 
sket<  li  of  '  \\'alt<'r  Kerr  Hamilton,  Ili«iiop  of 
Salisbury.'  H>'  e<lit«si  in  1N74  Ilixhop  Aiutmrrjt' 
MtumuU  /or  the  Sirk,  Dr  I'usey's  J'raifem  fur  a 
Sekoot  Boy  in  IHH3;  issae<l  a  s*'Iection  itf  Pnrttte 
JSngmt  in  1884;  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr 
WUfiam  Bright  wrote  the  Ettgluh  CAureh  Dr/rnrr 
Trrtrft.  Canon  Lidilon's  sermons  have  exercis^l 
a  profound  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the 


time,  and  many  of  them  have  been  published, 
including  thoM  upon  hia  friende  Pusey  and  Bishop 
Willierforce,  the  sermons  preached  before  the  unv 

versitv  of  Oxford,  Lent  lectures,  and  discourses  on 
churcft  troubles.  Dr  Liddon  strongly  oppM»sed  the 
CImiii>Ii  I>i-vipliiie  ,\<t  of  1S74,  and  as  warndy 
BUpiMirted  (l>y  li  iters  in  the  Tinux)  .Mr  (JIadstones 
cruNwle  BgainKt  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  in  1H76. 
He  t<M)k  a  great  interest  in  the  Conference  for  the 
Iteunioii  of  the  Cbmdies  held  at  Ikinn  in  1878,  and 
twuialated  Frofemor  Beoech'a  aooount  of  the  eoa- 
f^nce,  writing  ahw  a  preface  for  the  lame  work. 
Canon  Liddon  \v:us  tlio  imvst  able  and  I'lomient  expo- 
nent of  LiU'nil  Ili^li  (  linreh  itrineiple.-*.  He  had  lung 
Ijeen  en;;a;;i'd  on  tliu  Life  of  Dr  I'lisey,  when  lie  died 
suddenly  at  \Veston  su|>er  Mare,9th  ^ptember  lb9Ul 

Lie,  Jonas,  the  mo«*t  iK>pnlar  novelist  of  Norway, 
was  l>oni  at  Eker,  m  ar  Drammen,  on  6th  November 
1833.  He  studied  law  at  Christiania,  and  practise<l 
as  an  a<lvoc-ate  for  a  few  yean*  at  Koh^'hv  iii^^cr  :  but 
at  length  lie  almndoned  his  ]imfes»>ion  fur  literature. 
His  norelB  give  a<lminible  realistic  idctures  of  life  in 
Norway,  especially  ol  the  fiaher-iolk  of  the-weit 
coast.  Hia  popularity  ie  due  to  the  Kunsbine  of 
kinilliness  and  delieato  jioetni'  that  lights  up  his 
book.s,  to  the  liealtliy  Ume  of  his  writing,  his  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  bis  genial  humour.  His  Is'st  novels 
incbnlo  Jfn  I'iiUmary  (1870,  trans.  1804),  which 
rapidly  ran  through  half-a-dozen  e<iitioiui:  The 
ThrtematUr  'future'  (1872);  The  J'tiot  and  hit 
Wife  (I874{  Bng.  trans.  1877),  of  which  fiva 
editions  were  exhaustetl  in  the  first  year  i  Go  om 
( 1882) ;  A  Primmer  for  Life  ( 1883) :  Th€  Famifff  fit 
GUje{\S»3),  his  bcht  riox.  l:  A  llVuV/iioo/ (  ivM  i  ; 
Tkt  Comnmndrr's  I)inn//i(>rs  {  \Ht>6) :  the  exi  i  llent 
Married  I.i/e  )  ;  ami  MatMt  Juns  l  lss'.t  ,.  the 

life  of  a  Christiania  seamstress.  Jonas  Lie,  more- 
over, has  publi.she<l  two  collections  of  Short  Storin 
(3d  ed.  18110,  and  1885),  a  volume  of  popular  Pome 
( 1886 ).  and  aauccewiful  comedy.  Oratmift  Oal  (I880K 

Lleblir,  JrsTtrs,  Freiiierr  von,  chemist,  was 
bom  at  Darmstadt  on  12th  May  1803.  The  bent 
of  his  mind  showed  itself  early.  He  studied 
chemistry  at  Bonn  and  Erlangcn,  and  in  1822  went 
to  Paris  to  perfect  his  stndies.  There  he  was 
intnsluced  by  A.  von  HninlNtldt  to  <;av  Lu.-^ac, 
who  took  him  into  bin  private  lalsiratoi \ ,  and 
along  with  hint  prov*>4i  that  tbe  fulminates  ate 
identical  in  c«>miKiisition  with  the  cyanates.  Hum- 
boldt two  years  later  sei>ure<l  for  Liebig  tiie  ap|K)int- 
ment  of  professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  uuiveruty  of 
Giessen.  This  ehidr  he  exchanged  in  1809  for  the 
corri«^poniHng  one  at  Munich.  He  died  on  I8th 
.\yn\  1873.  In  Is^.^  be  !n»d  U'en  rreafe«l  Hamn 
\hirih<Tr\.  I. 111. I;;  v\  «iiie  of  the  ni"--!  1 1 1  iisi  i  ii  uih 
and  fruitful  cbenii-i-;  nf  his  age,  not  less  renowned 
fi>r  his  investiKiitions  and  discoveries  in  pure 
chemistry  than  for  his  researches  in  applied 
chemistry,  and  not  less  honoured  for  tbe  reforma- 
tion he  effected  in  chemical  method  than  for  his 
hiuhly  important  applications  of  chemical  Itnow- 
ledge  to  till-  furtlifriuii-c  of  tli>'  luts  "f  life.  As  tbe 
inventor  of  the  e.\lrarl  of  l»eef  and  the  prepared 
infant  fcsKi,  his  name  is  known  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  civilintsi  world.  He  was  the 
foamier  of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  thus  the 
giealast  reformer  of  pnctieal  agrienltnre  in  the 
Tflth  century.   Clnsely  connected  with  hUi  work 

in  till-*  depjirtnii'Tit  wen-  lii-'  n'scurlies  into  tbe 
nutrition  of  plants  IL-  tau;.l«t  tli.ii  t-aeh  <if  the 
non  volatile  >alinf  mj^i'-ilii-iLts  i.hhi.I  m  thr  asli  is 
essential  to  the  life  ami  growth  of  tlu'  plant,  and 
that  tbe  plant  gets  them  from  tiie  ^oil ;  this  in 
eooT«e  of  time  exluiusta  the  soil  and  makes  it 
liarren,  nnlesa  the  elements  which  gn  to  nourish 
the  plant  he  resnpplie«l  to  it,  whether  by  means  of 
manure  or  through  tbe  chemical  action  ol  tiie 
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M-eather.  ThoB  be  directed  attention  to  the  egrde 
oC  traoramtetioD  between  tbe  mineral,  ibe  vege- 
table, wd  tbe  animal  kingdomt.  In  the  depart- 
ment ef  animal  phyHiology  lie  made  notable  con- 
tribntions  to  chemical  hcience,  dLMiionKtratiti^;, 
aiiion','st  otlitT  tliiiit;-^,  tli.it  tlie  lieat  of  tlic  aniiiinl 
body  is  wholly  produced  hy  tli(!  processes  of  internal 
eomunstion  attendant  upon  tliu  diaintegrotion  of 
nutritive  matters ;  that  different  kinds  of  food 
aerve  different  parnoeee  in  the  body,  and  so  admit 
of  classification  ;  tnat  animal  fat  is  produced  within 
tlie  animal  organism  from  sugar  and  stareli ;  and 
that  s|H)iitAncou3  combustion  in  the  human  Imly  is 
an  impossibility.  The  phenomena  of  fermentation 
he  explained  as  l>cing  purely  chemical.  He  also 
investigated  the  oonstitaenta  of  the  juices  of  HcmIi, 
nnd  (along  with  WShlert  q-v.)  of  arie  acid,  with 
most  important  reevltii  Tbw  bringi  oe  to  the 
region  of  pu  re  organio  diMdstr:^.  One  ef  the  meat 
brilliant  instances  of  thenpilBcation  of  the  methods 
of  organic  anaivHia  in  chemistry  was  Liebic's  and 
Wohlur  .^  discovery  of  the  cornpoiunl  ruiliolc  benzoyl 
from  the  studv  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  its 
derivatives.  His  investi<jation9  into  the  constit- 
uents of  alcohol  and  its  derivatives  led  him  to 
oiipose  the  existing  view,  that  of  tbe  French  chemists 
Dumas  and  Boallay,  who  regarded  alcohol  ^  and 
ether  as  hydrates  of  olefiant  ga.<< ;  whereas  Liebig 
dt'uit'd  the  existence  of  the  oleliant  giw,  and 
Ix-lifved  these  corin>onnili  to  bo  ck>rivativi«s  of  a 
riuiii'le  ethyl,   consistin;;  of  ciirbon  and  liydro- 

Su.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  he  elicited  for 
e  tirMt  time  chloroform  «h1  chloral ;  and  it  was 
whilst  inveatigatinff  tbe  eonvenion  el  alcohol  into 
•oetle  aeid  tnat  ne  discovered  the  eomponad 
aldehyde.  Tlien,  by  tlie  clever  use  of  tbe  idenof  the 
polybasic  jmjju'rticH  of  certain  acids,  lie  succeeded 
in  doteriiiiniii;:  ilie  constitution  of  orpinic  acids. 
Anient;  the  practical  discoveries  and  applications 
of  liebig  may  be  mentioned  the  invention  of  silver- 
coated  mirrors,  an  easy  method  for  the  preparation 
of  potassic  cyanide,  now  so  largely  used  in  electro- 
plating;, his  plan  for  making  unfennented  bread, 
and  his  methods  for  analysing  mineral  waters. 

NVIien  Liebig  lM';,'iin  U)  teiu-b  there  weie  no  public 
clieniical  bilxiratorici  in  (;»>rn>any.  Hv  his  initiative 
one  was  estahiislinl  at  (  Jiensen  ;  and  frotn  tiiat  have 
grown  the  admirably-eqiiipiietl  physical  laboratories 
of  tbe  German  and  other  universities,  liusides 
Stimulating  tbe  study  of  chemistiy  in  this  way,  he 
vastly  extended  the  nse  of  the  method  of  organic 
analysis,  and  invcnteil  such  useful  chemical  appar- 
atus .is  the  ap|iiiatu'es  for  analysis  by  combustion, 
the  tul»e  for  <leterniining  molecular  svi  i;,'ht,  and 
Liebig's  condenser.  His  most  inipm  tant  treatisiw, 
all  translated  into  English,  were  Anldtuiig  zur 
Anafjfie  organvtcher  Kdrper  (1837);  Die  Clitmw 
im  ikrtr  Anwtwlung auf  Aqrieultur  vnd PhysMogie 
(1840):  DU  rAMn!Aeime'(1842);  Handhneh  der 
prgaiiiiehtn  Chemie  (1843):  Chaninehe  Vntermdt- 
Ungen  Uber  dtu  I'leisfh  mi  l  s^-nu-  Znlxreitiuig  zum 
Nakrun^smiitrn \Hi~ ) ;  Dk  (;r<iii'ls  itzf  tier  Atfri- 
VUtturr/i'oui'  (18oj);  Clifiuisrhi-  liri.fr  (1844);  lie- 
sides  numerous  papers  in  scientific  iournals  (317 
in  the  Itoif.  Sitr.  Tnina.).  See  works  by  A.  W. 
Hofnmnn  (IHTB)  and  W.  A.  Shenstone  ( ISiV'). 

Licbrecllt,  Fkmx,  a  learned  linguist  an.i  folk- 
lorist,  was  bom  at  Namshui,  in  Sih  ^ia,  liuli  .Maieli 
1812:  stuilied  at  lireslau,  Municli,  and  lierlin  ;  and 
became  in  1849  professor  of  the  German  Language 
at  the  Atb^n6e  Royal  in  Lidire,  from  which  he 
retirod  in  1867.  Liehrecht  early  made  his  name 
known  fay  a  eerie*  ol  admirable  articles  in  various 
learned  journals  on  tbe  ori^'in  and  difltision  of 
popular  stories,  ami  by  translations  enriched  with 
ample  annotntions  no  less  valiialile  than  the 
Ori;.'itial  works  themselves.  Anion-;  the**e  are 
JkuUe't  PetUatneroM,  oUer  dot  MarcJutn  oiler 


Marten,  with  a  preface  by  Jakob  llrinnii  (2  

1846);  the  Barlaam  und  Jotofdtat  of  Joannes 
DannseeaQB  (1847);  Dunlop's  GiieMehte  der  Pro- 

MtUcAtvngen,  with  large  addition!^  (IS.'H:  and 
an  edition  of  the  ncm  historic^l  iii\ tlmld-i.  al  jur- 
tions  of  Ger^^^.se  of  Tilbury's  iilm  Jii,j>tr%ith<t 
(1856).    Professor  Liehrecht  collecte*!  his  iM^'a.ttered 

f>apeiB  in  Zw  Volk^kumle  (1879),  a  w<irk  w  hich 
las  a  place  on  tbe  shelves  ojf  all  sdemtafic  stndenle 
of  comparative  folklore.  He  died  at  8fe  Httbarty  in 
Belgium,  in  August  1890. 

Liechtenstelii*  an  iudependoit  vriiidMlity  d 
EnroM,  separated  liom  SWttnrlatMf  on  the  west 

by  the  Rhine ;  on  the  cast  it  is  bounded  hf 
Vorarlberg.  Area,  61  sq.  m. ;  pop.  9124.  It  is  a 
mountainous  district  Tiiaile  up  >>{  tlie  lord>bip  <>f 
Vaduiiand  thecountshipof  Seheileiiber''.  Tbe  chief 
town,  Liechtenstein,  fonncrlv  cnlleil  Vndn/  (pope 
1018),  lies  28  miles  SSW.  of  liregenz  on  Lake  Coa> 
stance.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  agrienltare^  lear 
cattle,  and  cultivate  the  vink  Tbcorare  exemp* 
from  military  duty.  Lieelitensteln,  with  several 
other  small  s'tntes,  formed  the  fifteenth  nu  iDU  r  of 
the  German  Confederation  until  its  tlissolution  in 
lHt')<)  ;  Iiut  in  the  I'linum,  or  full  Council  of  the 
Diet,  it  hiul  a  separate  vote.  The  Prince  of  Liech- 
tenstein, whose  nniily  ia  one  of  the  most  andmc 
in  central  Europe,  possesses  extensive  eetatee  in 
Anstria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony.  The  Kttte  slate  is 
a  constitutional  sovereignty,  and  is  ruled  by  the 

trince  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  fifteen  mem- 
ers,  twelve  electetl  by  the  j>eople  and  three  by  the 
prince.  Liechtenstein  1>elongB  to  the  Austrian 
customs,  postal,  legal,  coinage,  judicial,  an<l  tax^ 
tion  iwstems.  See  works  by  FaUce  (3  vols.  VieoM* 
I86»-8S)  and  Krttd  (4th  ed.  Bnum.  1884). 

U^ge  {('CT.  Luttich,  Flemish  Luil  ),  a  city  of 
Belgium,  occupies  a  picturesque  site  at  the  oon* 
Huence  of  the  Ourthe  with  the  Meuse,  by  rail  Of 
miles  S.  by  £.  o<  Brussels  and  47  8W.  of  Aix- 
la-Chape)1e  in  CSennany.  It  eonsbts  of  the  oU 
town,  built  on  the  hills  tlut  overlook  tbe  Meus«>oo 
the  left,  the  new  t<i\Mi,  down  below  on  the  right 
bank,  and  several  .sulmrlis.  Notwith.standin;;  it* 
great  manufactutinK  iinlustry,  it  is  a  beautiful 
city,  with  ele^'unt  briil''es,  liaiulsome  squares  and 
gardens,  and  tine  churches  and  private  honsea.  Its 
defences  consist  of  a  ring  of  modem  forte  mid  the 
old  citadel,  built  in  1650,  on  the  higli  ground  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meu.se.  The  catbwiral  church 
was  originally  St  Lamltert's,  founded  in  712, 
destroye*!  by  tlic  French  republicans  in  171M,  and 
wholly  removed  in  1802.  Since  that  date  St  Paul's, 
f(mnded  in  968  and  completed  about  1528,  with  a 
giKsl  carved  pulpit  by  CSeeb,  has  been  the  ehnrch 
of  the  see.  Amongst  the  remaining  ebarebes 
are  two  (St  Denis  and  Holy  Cross)  which  date 
fmm  the  Idlh  centun,-,  and  three  (St  James",  1016- 
IMH;  St  UmliolonieW's,  11th  and  V2tU  centuries, 
with  a  Is-autifiil  brafs  font  of  1112;  and  St  Martin  s, 
16th  century)  with  some  architectural  prcteusiooik 
The  mo«t  notable  aiuongxt  the  secular  buildiagi 
are  the  former  bishop's  palaee,  boilt  in  the  late 
Gothic  style  in  1808-40,  and  now  converted  into 
law-courts  and  adininislrative  oftices,  and  the 
university.  This  btst  Wfis  founded  in  1.S17,  and 
has  als'iil  7'*  teachei-s  and  1210  students.  The 
Usual  adjiiiK'tH  are  attached,  including  a  ninseutn 
with  vabialiN-  i  .ive  remains,  a  lilirarv  of  1I(),U(I0 
vols.,  a  schiMjl  of  mining,  and  a  pol^'tec'linic  scbooL 
Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  east  Belgian  coal* 
raining  district,  Li^ge  is  one  of  tbe  first  mana« 
factunng  cities  in  Belgium.  Its  ^reat  staple  is 
the  niiikiii;:  of  fireanns,  of  which  it  turn-'  out 
annually  i  un  a^  era^^eof  nearly  9<Kl,(MMi )  more  tliaa 
twice  the  iiuiuUer  of  Hii niiuj^liaiii  and  ."st  Ktienne 
together.   But  uiauttfactohes  of  wool,  leather,  and 
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iron-plateR,  to},'etlier  M'ith,  in  a  sorondary  dos^m^, 
iroo  and  other  uietAl  work8|  breweries,  and  diHlil- 
leriMi  give  employment  to  large  numhera  of  mon. 
Tha  ooremment  oav«  hera  »  cannon-foundry  and  a 


nalMran  faetMy.  At 8«ndiig  {a.y. ),  3  miles  db- 
tufek  are  the  mannfactoring  eatahiiHhmente  founded 
by  the  EnnlUhman  Cockerill  (q.v.).    Pop.  (1876) 

115.h:,1  ;  (IH'.U)  l(Kt.H4,S,  mo«tlv  Walloons.  The 
Biciioii  of  Maestriciit  tranHferre<f  the  net'  to  IJ6ge  in 
720 ;  siiccwsore  afterwarda  attained  to  tlie  tli^- 
nitv  of  urinceH  of  the  empire  and  Imre  the  title  of 
Dttke  01  Bouillon.  The  history  of  Liege  is  a  long 
■traggle  betiraan  the  lMihop*priiiceaaiiathe  Iil>erty- 
loving  barghen  of  the  eity.  The  hitter  nee  in  o]xm 
revolt  in  1407  and  1464,  and  on  ralweqnent  occa- 
i>i<>nn ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  a  now 
hishuj)  coiild  Hilly  ;,')i,in  futr^'  into  the  city  when  he 
caine  will)  a  foiii^^n  army  at  hit»  liack,  as  in  1648 
and  1(>S4.  The  city  was  seized  by  Charie8  the  liold 
of  Burgundy  ia  1467 ;  but  he  had  to  do  his  work 
over  again,  and  did  it  with  rnthleM  eeveiity,  in 
the  following  year.  Li^  was  anin  conquered  in 
1001  by  the  French,  in  1702  by  Marlborough,  and 
once  iiiiirt'  hy  the  Frt'nch  in  1792.  The  Congress 
of  \  i»'nna  (ts-si;.'np<l  tlie  citv  and  the  opiscopal 
territorit-j*  to  the  Nothci  lanJs ;  but  in  they 
were  incorjmrated  in  the  new  kingdom  of  lielgium. 
See  ULHU>rie8  by  Gerlache  (3<1  ed.  1875);  H&aiUI 
fSd  ed.  1870);  and  Hock  (1885);  and  eompan 
fleatCa  Qm9$mm  Ihmmrd. 

The  province  of  Li^ge,  with  an  area  of  1117  sq.  m. 
and  a  pop.  (18H'2)  of  778,724,  lies  l»etween  the 
Belgian  provinces  of  Limhuri;  on  the  north  and 
Luxemburg  on  tlie  south.  In  industry  it  ranks 
second  among  the  provinces  of  Belgium,  with  one- 
lifth  of  the  total  output  of  the  kingdom.  Amongst 
the  indnrtriae  naas  be  mentioned  the  woollen. 


iron,  00*1,  steel,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  eotton,  doth, 
machinery,  firearms,  straw-hats,  &c  Cheese  ( Lim- 

biir^')  and  hiitt'r  are  the  niont  valuable  of  tlio 
n^'rieulttiral  priMluctM.  Very  large  numbers  of 
pigeons  arc  reared  every  year  aa  mcuwifllir  fairda— 

111  188U  nearly  a  tnillion. 

Liegllitz.  a  town  of  Pru.Hsian  Silesia,  on  the 
Katz»»arh,  .18  miles  W.  hv  N.  i>f  Hivhiau.  The 
town  dat«>»  from  the  end  of  the  lOth  centurj*.  In 
1163  it  was  chc»en  by  the  Dukes  of  Lower  JSiU^>ia 
a*  their  place  of  residence,  and  from  1241  to  l(i75 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  I.iegnitz. 
In  the  neighbourhood  (Wahlstadt)  tlie  Mongols 
in  1341  defeated  the  Poles,  and  filled  nine  sacks  with 
the  e.'trM  of  their  hlaughtered  foes.  Liegnitz  came 
int<»  tin"  liandH  of  PniHtiia  in  1742.  Hen?  in  1760 
Frederick  tin'  (!ieat  routed  the  Austrian^  under 
London,  and  in  IMI.S  Bliicher  defeated  the  French 
(  Katabach ).  It  is  now  a  place  of  great  and  varied 
Indaatiial  aotivity  t  inm^foiiiidiiea,  madiine-ahoiw, 
fjawnfnrte-ftwtonee,  and  mannfaetnrea  of  woollens, 
ihsf«,  and  gloves,  M  ith  turner^',  briok  nuiking, 
pottery,  indicate  the  chief  branches.  I'uu. 
<  1875)  S1,44S  t  ( 1M6 )  43,347 ;  ( 18M>|  «M74 

IJciM  (the  taa'ta  hyjMithrm  of  the  civil  law),  in 
Bngfbih,  Irish,  and  American  law.  moans  the 
so<-iirity  or  hold  over  goo<i>«  or  land  for  a  debt 
wliicli  is  due  from  the  owner  of  the  goods,  \:e. 
Ui  the  pereon  in  whoee  poiesrion  they  are  for 
the  time.  PosseaUoo  b  in  general  rsHontial  to 
flonatitute  a  lien,  for  the  moment  iliu  geode 
ai«  volantarily  parted  with  the  lien  ia  gona 
There  fa  an  exception,  however,  in  the  ease  of 
tratlerx  like  factors,  and  a  lien,  though  lont, 
may  revive  if  the  pniiurty  conien  again  into  the 
poesesiHion  of  the  creditor.  LieuH  are  general  or 
particuhir.  Thus,  a  solicitor  has  a  general  lien 
9VW  his  client's  monev,  papers,  and  titTe-dee<ls  till 
the  aoMont  of  his  of  oosta  is  paid.  8o  have 
banken,  dyers,  oalieo-priBteri,  facton.  Apaitienlar 


lien  is  alieD  over  gootls,  for  a  debt  contracto<l  in 
rcHpect  of  such  goo4li«,  as  for  the  pnoe  of  them,  or 
some  labour  expendeil  on  them.  Thus,  a  miller  has 
a  lien  on  the  floor  he  has  ground,  a  trainer  on  the 
horse  he  has  trained,  &c.  A  general  Hen  ia 
favonreil  b^  Iaw;_  a  particular  lien  is  construed 
strictly,  for  it  acts  in  favour  of  one  creditor  as  against 
the  otiiers.  There  arc  also  niaritiiiie  liens  and 
e<|uitahle  li<'iis,  whieli  ilo  not  refjuire  ]nw.i  -.~ion  to 
coii.Hlitiite  tlie  rirht.  The  Statute  (,l  LiiiiiiutiDiia 
does  not  aliect  a  lien,  uince  it  does  not  take  away 
the  right,  but  only  liars  its  ordinary  enfoitemeat 
by  action.  In  Scotland  lien  ia  generaUy  ealled 
either  Retention  or  Hypothee  (see  HrroTBlO). 
See  works  hy  D.  Y.  Overton  (New  Yotk,  18n> 
and  L.  A.  Jonea  (2  toU  iioston,  1888). 

Lierret  town  of  Belgium,  11  miles  by  imil 
SR  of  Antwerp,  has  mauufactaree  of  silk,  lace, 

simes,  beet-root  sugar,  with  salt-works  and  breweries. 
The  Gothic  chnn  n  of  St  (luiuniar  (  142.V1557)  has 
a  fine  rood-loft  and  a  picture  by  Memliug.  Pop. 

( 1896)  i«.aoo. 

Llnitonant  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  h>ruin  ff-nnis, 
'holding'  tlie  place  of  another'),  n  teini  ai>ji!ie<i  to 
a  variety  of  ullirrs  of  a  rcpreNeiitati%  e  kinti.  Thii.s, 
in  military  niattci^,  a  lirutetiant-'ifnrrttl  is  next  in 
rank  to  a  general,  a  hrutcnant  roluml  next  to  a 
ookmeL  But  the  title  lieutenant,  without  qaali- 
Aeation,  denotes  the  second  oflker  and  deputy,  or 
locnm-tenens,  of  the  troop,  battery,  or  company 
commander.  In  the  horse  and  Held  artillery  he  has 
a  distinct  comman«l — viz.nne  wfticn  of  tlic  l.attvry, 
consisting  of  two  gnn»  with  the  men,  hor>«-ji,  and 
wagons  Wionging  t<»  them. — Ca}>tnin-lteufniant,un 
obsolete  rank,  was  the  subaltern  who  commanded 
the  'colouel'a  oompany'  in  each  regiment  The 
pay  of  « lientenant  variae  from  fla.  6d.  a  day  in  the 
line  to  l€e.  4d.  in  the  LifSe  Gnatda.  SeeoHtf-Heutenimt 
is  the  rank  given  to  officers  on  first  joining',  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  Cornet  (<j. v. )  and  F.h.mijh  I, q.v. ) 
which  formerlv  existed. 

In  the  British  navy  lientenant  is  a  mi.<nomer, 
and  conveys  no  adequate  idea  of  the  rank  of  the 
uilioer  hearing  that  title.  Uia  fnnctions  from  the 
time  of  hfa  immiotion,  and  for  lome  eight  years 
afterwards,  correspond  generally  to  tlnme  of  a 
canlain  in  the  anny,  with  whom  he  ranks,  and  bia 
oniinar^'  pay  is  u  day.  On  attaining,  how- 
ever, eight  yearn'  M'ni»)rily  he  rank*  «ith  a  major 
in  the  army,  and  wears  an  additional  f>tripe  of  gold 
lace  on  his  sleeve  and  a  etar  on  his  epaulettes  as 
the  distinguishing  marlu  of  hia  increased  rank,  and 
he  now  auw  reoeirea  pi^  at  the  rate  of  19a.  a  day, 
wbidi  b  further  increased  to  14s.  after  twelve  yean' 
senice.  The  anomaly  of  the  title  now  comes  in, 
for,  altlion^rh  holding  field  otlieer  s  rank,  he  is  ftill 
onlv  Ktyl'd  lieutenant.  In  foreign  navies  the 
ditliculty  i^  met  by  there  being  an  intermediate 
rank  WtVeen  lieutenant  and  commander.  Intho 
German  and  Austrian  navies  tbeee  officer*  are 
styled  *  eaptain-Hentenaat,*  in  the  Amerieaa 
'  lientenant  commamler,'  and  in  the  Fn'iich 
'  lientenant  de  vaissean.'  Half  p.U'  range**  from 
4''.  to  Hj*.  tkl.  a  djiv.  Six  year»'  service  afloat  as 
naval  cadet  and  mid^liipmaii,  with  a  satisfai'torv  ex- 
amination in  ^enMmn•^^lip  and  general  prufe.tsional 
knowled>re.  are  reijui?«ite  ({ualitications  lor  the  rank 
of  lieutenant. 

Lieu  tenants  in  theUnited  States  armyand  marine 
<ori>'5  are  of  two  gra<les,  first  and  second  lieutenants, 
l»otli  ranking  Wlow  captMiuH  ;  second  lieutenant  is 
the  lowent  c<immi<^''iorie)l  rank.  In  the  navy  the 
lieuteii ml  in  n<  \t  l>el'>vv  a  lieutenant  cominunder, 
ami  next  above  a  lieutenant  junior  gnule,  ranking 
with  captains  of  the  army.    Lieutenants  junior 

Kle  are  next  abo«  e  ensigna,  and  rank  witn  fini 
tenanta  of  the  army. 
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Sub  lieutenant — fonnorly  mate  or  jiaiweil  nn<]i<hip- 
man — is  the  intermediate  rank  iu  the  navy  between 
midahipniau  and  Uentemat.  'When  a  mulsliipnian 
bM  completed  the  neeeMiy  aea-iervke,  he  pamee 
Us  wnMiiinatloa  in  seamamiliip  for  the  rank  of 
lieutenant ;  if  snooesaful,  ho  becomes  an  acting- 
nab-lieu tenant,  and  vn  aent  home  to  join  the  Naval 
College  at  (Irpenwich,  where  lie  8tmiie»  for  nine 
montna  previous  to  paiwiiig  hin  titial  evaminatioii 
in  navigation,  niath(?iimticH,  &c.  ;  lie  then  has  to 
pasB  through  the  fpinnery  and  torpedo  soliools,  and 
abo  an  examination  in  pilotage.  Should  hr  suc- 
ceed ia  obUuntag  a  Snt-clats  in  all  the  subiecta 
for  nanihiation,  tie  is  pronx>ted  at  onoe  to  lien- 
tenant,  otherwise  he  is  confirmed  in  the  rank  of 
Bub-lieutenant,  and  haa  to  serve  at  wa  in  that 
rank  until  his  turn  for  promotion  comes  round. 
Unless  specially  promotetl,  Buh-lientenants  have 
to  aenre  about  four  years  before  obtaining  their 
promotion.  The  obtaining  of  a  firat-clam  in  all 
•nbjeets  ia  tiierefore  an  objeet  of  comideniblo 
importance. 

Lieatenanti  Lord-.  See  Lord-lieutenakt. 

I4eatenailt*C*U»neL>  in  tlie  Bntish  army, 
ii  nominally  th«  second  officer  of  a  rcigiment  i  but 
virtually  a  lienteuant-eolonel  eommands  every 

hattalion  of  infantrj'  and  re;,'iment  of  cavalry,  the 
post  of  coh)nel  Ixiin;;  morely  an  honounihle  sine- 
cure, with  usually  £1(XKJ  a  year  attached,  awanled 
to  a  general  officer.  The  lieutenant-colonel  is 
Nspoosible  for  tho  discipline  of  his  battalion,  the 
oomfort  of  liie  aiMi,  and  ultimately  for  even  detail 
eonaeeted  with  their  organisatioiL  In  thb  he  is 
aided  by  two  majors,  an  mljutanf,  and  a  quarter- 
master. In  the  artillery  and  oii^iineers,  where  the 
rank  of  colonel  is  a  nuhstaiui r.iuk,  with  Umgihle 
regimental  duties,  the  functionn  of  lieuienant- 
coTonel  are  more  limited,  one  having  charge  of 
every  two  or  three  batteries  of  artilwiy.  or  two 
oompanies  of  engineers.  In  the  U.S.  army,  where 
the  colonel  \»  the  active  commander  of  the  regiment, 
the  lieutenant-colonel  commands  in  his  absence. 
Lientenant-Keneral.  See  (:knkk.\u 
Lientenant-goTernor.  Seelxou. 

Lir<%  in  Biology,  i«  a  general  term  for  the  exter- 
nal ami  intenial  ,u'ti\  itics  of  an  ori^'aiii^ni  in  n-Ia- 
tion  to  itrt  environment.  These  relation.^  may  l>e 
referred  to  the  organi.>*iu  as  a  unity,  or  thev  may 
uO  exprcKseil  more  fundamentally,  though  incom- 
pletely, in  terms  of  the  physical  and  clieiuical 
ehaoges  in  the  living  matter.  Between  the  habits 
of  an  organism  and  the  changes  in  the  protoplanm 
there  are,  for  higher  plants  and  animals,  three 
interme<liate  ffrades  of  interpretations —in  tenns  of 
the  funciioHH  of  organs,  the  properties  of  tiH.«ues, 
and  the  pl\,i-.i>s  of  cell  life.  But,  wyond  the  higher 
and  low '  I  iiii.iis  of  oliservahle  organiHm  on  the  one 
liand  and  of  aualvsable  protoplasmic  changes  on 
(be  other,  the  bioiomst  can  speak  with  no  sjiecial 
anthority,  whatever  nis  opinions  may  be  as  to  the 
common  denominator — matter  and  energA',  or  almnt 
the  transcendental  interpretation  of  an  intelligent 
ornnixm  (see  lii()i.(M;v.  Ckm„  Protopla.sm ). 

Charti'  f-  ri.i/ics  of  On/iinisiii-t. — The  )K)undary 
between  living  and  not-living  matter  is  mach  less 
distinct  than  rough  inspection  suggests,  hut  it  is 
qnite  possible  to  point  out  certain  ehaiaeteristics 
whidi  distinguish  living  organisms  from  other 
ol^eets  of  our  experience  which  arc  not  living. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  of  these  characteristics 
may  be  summe<l  up  in  the  thrw  words — Contin- 
uity, Rhythm,  and  Free.lom.  (n)  S»i  far  as  (jur  ex- 
perience goes,  all  organisms  originate  frf)m  other 
organisms,  and  in  normal  conditions  become  them- 
selves parentM.  This  fact  of  continuity  is  real  and 
literal  enough  to  lend  a  certain  attribute  of  immor- 
tality to  life,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  artieles 


HBBBDITY,  EMiifiVdl  r)(;v,  EVOLUTION,  {b)  Organ 
isms  take  in  matter  and  cnerg>'  as  they  live  »nd 
grow,  widle  on  the  other  hand  they  also  ex]>end 
energy  and  are  subject  to  material  waste ;  they  feed 
and  woik,  rest  and  act,  grow  and  reprodnee,  in  fact 
pass  throngli  a  rhythmic  cycle  of  chan^  such  that 
waste  and  repair  are  for  variable  nenods  kept  in 
nppniximate  e<iuilil>rium.  From  \v  l.  it  we  kimw  of 
the  living-matter  or  'physical  )>.•tsi^(ll  life,"  it  s«t'n»s 
that  two  vital  prcx-esws  of  ui>liuiliiing  and  down- 
breakinff,  of  comixmition  antl  decomposition,  of 
syntheni  and  analysis,  of  anabolism  and  lcata> 
boliam,  anm  nn  tlie  changes  in  the  protoplasm  (sea 
Arabousm,  FuNcnoK,  protoplasm  ).  ( r )  As  to 

free<lom,  while  organisms  are  niudi  more  de|>endent 
upon  their  environment  than  are  inorganic  iNxlies, 
it  Ls  equally  true  that  they  attain  more  aj. parent 
free<lom.  1  he  sustained  equilibrium  of  an  organiMU 
is  nnilieil  and  dynamical ;  it  admits  of  direct  action 
upon  surroundings,  of  active  thrust  as  well  as  man 
pasrive  parnr,  ofaetivity  which  w  sometimes  ealled 
'  automatic  or  '  spontaneous,' because  it  does  not 
occur  in  direct  or  traceable  response  to  stimulus 
from  without  (see  Environment). 

Dtjinitiotis. — Life,  like  other  fundamental  facte, 
eludes  definition.  Bicliftt  det.cril)ed  it  a.s  •  the  f-um 
of  the  functions  which  resist  death,'  a  detinitiou 
superficially  contradictory  to  Claude  Bernard's 
epigram.  *  La  viOpC'eat  la  mort.'  Acoording  to  De 
Blainviue,  'life  is  the  twofoM  interna]  movement 
of  composition  and  decomposition,  at  once  general 
and  continuous,'  wliile  Spencer's  often  (|uoi«h1  de- 
finition de«cril>es  it  a.s  '  the  delinite  combination  of 
heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive, in  correepondoneo  with  evtemal  c<>  exist* 
encea  and  aeoneneea.'  Z^ewes  defines  life  as  *a 
series  of  defiiute  and  anccessive  changes,  both  ef 
structure  and  coainoeition,  which  take  place  within 
an  individual  without  destroying  its  identity;* 
while  JoM  ]'li  Cook  as  a  tran8cendentali!<t  calls  life 
'the  invihil.le,  individual,  coordinating  catue 
directing  the  forces  involved  in  the  priHluction  and 
activity  of  any  organism  [>osses.sing  individnality.' 
Finally,  Lafitte.  a^  an  expositor  of  Cumte,  repuds 
life  aa  *a  ganeral,  internal,  and  continuous  (Jieno- 
menon  of  composition  and  deGoni|H)eition.  occnrrin^ 
in  a  definit<'  organism,  placed  in  a  lit  iiteiliuiu. 
For  practical  purposes,  life  is  the  iulenijil  and 
external  activity  of  ail  dganism  in  raiation  to  Ua 
environment. 

The  conditions  of  I  iff  vary  enormously,  for 
orgMBiana  an  able  to  adapt  thenuelvea  to  nicel 
diverse  environment,  including  under  tlmt  tens 
conditions  of  t-pace  and  pren.«iiure,  moistnre  and 
oxygen,  food,  heat,  and  light,  iSrc.  The  animal  life 
of  tlie  deep  sea  illustrates  interesting  adapintions 
to  great  though  doubtless  unfelt  presi<ure,  to  dark- 
ness, and  other  peculiar  conditions  ;  the  mininram 
life  of  dried-np  s^mrcs,  i*roUmaa,  ova,  small  animals, 
and  seeds  shows  the  possibility  of  persistence  for 

Srolonged  periods  witnont  water;  the  lanna  and 
ora  of  arctic  snows  and  seas  on  the  one  band, 
and  of  lint  siirinj."- on  the  other,  iilii-tiate  extrt  riic 
adaptatioiiH  to  divei>e  temperature  (  ciritlitiojih  ;  ami 
there  are  abundant  ilhi>trati<ins,  ftom  f;u-ting  nn  n 
upwanis,  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  life 
may  continue  without  food.  A  few  uicta  may  he 
citod :  email  nematodes  will  survive  deaiecation  for 
fourteen  years,  and,  thouffh  the  tales  of  germinating 
ninnimy  vlieat  are  higTdy  unsafi-fartory,  it 
certain  that  cereal  grains  may  germinate  after  ten 
yein>"  (li  >ieeation,  and  seeds  of  LegumiiKKr  ait«'r 
several  deeennia.  Seeds  rich  in  ferments  and  oils 
have  much  Icrs  |>o>ver  of  surviving  than  those  in 
which  starch  predominatea  As  to  tmnperatore, 
dr^'  ^-eost  will  live  aftOT  expoaun  to  7<r  U,  and  a 
portion  survives  even  at  100*  C. ;  Pasteur  heated 
diy  fungoid  spores  without  fatal  resalts  to  120°  C, 
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baft  the  same  when  moUt  were  killed  at  the  boiling- 
point  Some  bacteria  are  said  to  teeiat  boiling. 
Dot  the  reverw  in  nsaally  trne.    Kflhne  killed 

marine  AiikpIkp  at  35°  C. ,  wliilo  fresh- wator  forms 
bUmmI  10  iiKirt".  Kven  Heedn  liii>e  Ik>«mi  known 
to  witlistaiui  1(K)  ( '.,  l)Ut  it  is  familiar  tliiil  a  lon;,'i'r 
expoBOR)  to  mucli  lower  temperature  amtxUy  fatnl. 
Higher  plants  have  been  Imown  to  earvive  buriiil 
■ndnr  m  glacier  for  four  ymn ;  and  fiabea.  ftog», 
Ao.  have  often  revived  after  beinff  froien  hard  in  ice. 
Thy  ye.tu^t,  occonliii;:  to  Cajrnianrde  la  Tour  (qnoted 
by  iliixlev).  surviveil  -  00°  C.  lint  when  iiioiitt 
was  kille<{  at  -  r>^  C. ;  yet  Citlui  <  iKtlcl  Imrteria  to 
18* C.  without  ileatli,  and  Hcvda  liave  Hurvi\  such 
an  exinune  as  -  1*20°  C.  To  illustrate  the  diverse 
aensitiveness  of  animals,  Seoiper  notes  that  a  tem- 
perature aboat  the  freezing  point  of  fresh  water  kiila 
Infusoria  but  not  pond-snails,  that  the  minimum  of 
vital  activity  in  tli«  former  was  seen  at  4*  C,  in  the 
latter  at  IT  C,  yet  the  optimum  for  Ixith  is  the 
same — %'iz.  alxiiit  2.)"  C.  No  Wtter  instance  of 
experimoiitul  \si>rk  can  he  referred  t<i  than  Dr 
Dallinger'ii  researches,  in  which  he  was  able  slowly 
to  educate  Monads  which  nonually  lived  at  a 
tmperature  of  ir  a  (o  Uuive  »t  over  70*  C  Of 
the  internal  oonditMno  of  ehill-oonia,  and  of  the 
vita  minima  under  extremes  of  hmJt,  dodOMtion, 
&c. ,  we  know  almost  nothing. 

Sw  DESICX-ATIOH,   KNVIItriNMKNT.  HlHEflXATloN;  al»o 

Huxlry"»  Ai'iit.  of  hirirt,  Antnuih  (  I^mil.  1?<77),  Sem- 
jo  r's  Auiiii'il  L^ff  (Inti  r.  Sc.  Scrii  t,  Lnml.  1881),  and 
\VtoMi«r  ■  BuAoyie  der  J'jUitutn  ( VicnuA,  184^). 

Oriyin  of  Life.— It  in  not  a  dogma,  not  yet  a 
'law  <if  Uio;,'<Mu»>sis,'  hut  a  fact  of  experience 
tliat  all  liviii;,'  <)r;iunismB  arise  from  other  liviiij; 
or^ianiniii?*    tniinc  vivmn  e  vii'O.     See  Anin(;KNE.sis, 

Bathyoil's.  Heredity,  Spontankous  Uk.nera- 

TION. 

Bat  those  who  advanoe  beyond  Ml  agtiontic 
position  as  to  this  pmblem,  and  speentate  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  cxiK«riencc,  jnve  tlie  followinji  four 
answers  Ui  tiie  <|u>-'tion  of  the  hi)4t4)rical  ori^n  of 
living;  orKanismw  :  ( 1 )  Life  ori^nate<l  under  condi- 
tions beyond  the  Hjiliere  of  ftcientific  inquiry.  Thus, 
Alfred  HunicI  NVallace  jMwtulates  a  'spiritlial 
inflnx '  at  tlie  origin  of  life,  while  theologians  are 
ttsnwlly  more  explicit  ( see  Creation  ).  ( 2 )  Organ- 
isms  or  germs  of  omuiisms  were  brought  to  the 
earth  by  nieteoritefi  from  elsewhere.  This  hvpotli- 
ej-i-,  sM[  iM.rte<!  hy  Sir  William  Thomson,  shihs  the 
reHjMiuMliiiity  of  the  prohlem  ofT  the  shouldei^  of  our 
planet,  aini  leaves*  the  problem  of  orii;iu — I'l^ewhere. 
(3 )  '  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  life,'  Professor 
W.  I'reyer  says,  'is  not  leas  transcendental  than  that 
■a  to  tliie  ori^  of  matter  aiid  energy.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  it  fa  axiomatie  that  they  had  no  origin, 
hot  are  eternal,  otherwise  matter  and  enerfiy  have 
arisen  out  of  nothing.'  So  in  rej^ard  to  life,  he 
ar^^icM  that  it  hivd  no  thinkable  )>eKinning,  and  that 
it  is  as  le^ntimatc  to  xupiHise  that  the  inorganic 
originated  from  <ii;;niiisms  as  to  suppose  the  eon- 
vena.  In  regard  to  this  suggestion  it  may  be 
noted  that  while  it  is  quite  true  that  much  of  the 
iMMgnnie  on  the  earth  has  arisen  from  the  work  and 
waste,  remains  and  deconi|Ni8ition  of  oipinisnis,  the 
forms  nf  life  Mippo«»«Ml  to  have  perxwteil  in  the 
anrit'iit  •  trariH  ui  tluent  heat'  must  have  Iteen 
e\tnM»rdinarily  dilferent  from  any  which  we  now 
observe.  (4)  Ltiving  matter  evolved  of  itself  from 
■Mttter  which  was  not  living,  as  the  outconie  of 
mexplaiiied  jwoeesses  of  cbemieal  npbuilding  or 
>3rBtBsaia  Profnssoc  Kay  Lankester  sng^enti. 
further  tiint  the  first  prou>pIai«m  h-d  uiMin  *  the 
antecedent  steps  in  Its  own  evcdution,'  '  iiiMin  tlie 
:ili<iiiiiiiiiiid'<  and  such  other  c<>m|Hiiinds  that  luul 
Ikm'm  hro«i^;ht  into  existence  by  lh<»Hu  pr«M'e!.H<>H, 
which  culminait^l  in  the  development  of  the  lirHi 
protoplasm.'   Xhii  hypothesis  is  muat  in  luumony 


with  the  general  theory  of  evolution,  of  which  how- 
ever it  forma  no  integral  part,  it  has  acainst  it 
the  eonstant  het  of  experietiee  and  result  of  expert* 

ment  that  nil  life  N]>rin;."«  from  life,  In'sides  serious 
diJlicnllies  in  coiirn  i  ti  >n  witii  that  chemicjil  upbuild- 
ing' or  synthesis,  whii  h  it  i^  ho  Ktu^y  to  postulate  and 
so  ditiicult  to  undemtand.  See  also  liCiNGKVITY, 
Vital  Statmtios;  and  for  Ufo  Aaswaaoe,  sse 
Insurance. 

Lifeboatt  a  boat  adapted  to  live  in  a  stormy 
sea  with  a  view  to  the  savin;;  of  life  from  ship- 
wreck. Its  qualities  must  Ik*  huovancy,  to  avoiil 
foundering  when  a  seA  is  ship^»e«l  ;  strengtii,  to 
escape  destruction  from  the  violence  of  waves, 
from  a  rocky  beach,  or  from  a  oollision  with  tho 
wreck  ;  great  lateral  stability,  or  re^istanee  to  lip> 
setting ;  speed  against  a  heavy  sea ;  fodlity  for 
launching  and  taking  the  shore  ;  immediate  self- 
discharge  of  any  water  hreakiiij,'  into  her  ;  the 
im[>ortant  advantage  of  self  ri^'htin;;  if  uJ>^et  ;  and 
stowage  room  for  a  large  number  of  passengers. 
Although  Henrv  Creathead  (17^7-1816),  a  Ixiat* 
boilder  at  South  Shields,  has  very  generally  been 
credited  with  designing  and  bnildn^  the  first  life* 
boat  about  the  year  1789,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Lionel 
Lnkin,  a  coach-builder  in  I^mg  Acre,  who  was  not 
a  resident  at  a  8ea]>ort  but  a  native  of  an  inland 
town,  Dunniow,  in  Essex,  dcHigned  and  fitted  a 
boat  which  he  calleil  an  '  unimmer^nlde  '  boat,  for 
saving  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  some  four  or 
five  years  before  Grcatlieaa  brought  forward  hia 
plan  for  a  lifeboat.  Lukin  took  out* patent  for 
Ills  boat  In  November  178S,  and  a  Bunborangh 
cohle  which  he  fitted  up  was  re|>orte«l  to  have 
Riive<l  several  lives  in  the  course  of  the  1111*1  year  of 
its  iiHc.  Niitliing  elh'ctual,  however,  was  dniic  for 
the  shipwrecked  mariner  until  the  year  ITMt,  when 
a  teiTible  wreck  t<Hik  place  at  the  month  of  tho 
"Fyne,  all  hands  being  lost  at  a  short  distanee  from 
the  shore,  in  the  presence  of  thousanda  of  speeta* 
t4*rs  who  were  powerless  to  render  any  af>sistanee> 
As  the  result  of  the  strong  feelings  which  tlifa 
disaster  aroiiMiMl,  a  rniimiit  tee  wa-s  forme<l  at  South 
Shields,  and  premiums  olietMl  for  the  best  model 
of  a  lifelxHit.  From  the  plans  ^fiit  in  two  were 
selected,  one  by  William  vVouldbave,  a  painter, 
and  tlie  other  by  Henry  Creatheod;  the  latter 
eventually  received  tlie  premium,  and  Greathead, 
being  a  boat-builder,  was  employed  to  eonstroet  a 
Imal  nn  his  own  plati  witli  muiii-  uf  \\'(HiMliave's 
idciUH  iiitriKluced.  Tlii>  Ixial  nas  .'<n  tffi  jiui;,'  hy 
10  h-et  wide,  and  ru>\('<l  t<  ii  (>ai>  iii>n)>le  l>ankf<i  ; 
it  was  of  the  form  of  a  steamer's  piuldle>lHi\  Uial, 
with  stem  and  stem  alike,  and  had  a  cunetl  k«>el, 
which  was  entirely  Greatiiusd's  invention.  It  had, 
however,  no  means  of  freeing  itself  of  water  or  of 
self-righting  in  the  event  of  being  upset.  Life- 
<  iKtats  on  this  plan  were  promptlv  plactnl  on  ditlerent 
jiarts  of  the  cojist.  and  wen-  tfie  means  of  saving 
alt<igetlier  name  huudretis  uf  lives,  and  even  now  a 
few  Isiau  of  thia  type  are  to  he  fonnd  on  the  north, 
east  coast. 

In  the  year  1823  Sir  William  Hillary  pnb- 
lisbe«l  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  nation  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  loss  of  life  from  shiim  recks  on 
our  coast,  and  in  the  f<illuwin;r  vear  lie  iniliuiil 
Thomas  Wilson,  .M.I',  for  the  city  of  London,  to 
take  stejw  to  convene  a  ineetinj;  at  the  LoiMhui 
Tavern,  which  result*«<l  in  the  establishment  td  the 
Koval  National  Inntiiution  fur  the  Preservation  of 
Life  from  Shipwreck  (now  knamu  m  the  lioyal 
National  Lifeboat  Institntion),  under  the  puirnn- 
age  of  (iporge  IV.  and  <tther  memlM-rs  of  tin-  nual 
family,  tlie  two  archhisho)is,  the  priiuipnl  l»i->h«>iw», 
and  many  nnhlciiK'n  and  ^'i-ntii'ineii.  For  many 
I  years  the  society  ilid  gtml  work  on  the  auv'i  in 
jiroviding  and  maintaining  lifelioaU,  and  reward- 
'  Ing  their  crews,        but  after  a  time  ita  work 
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languiHiied.  In  December  1849,  however,  another 
deplorable  acdnieiifc  took  place  at  the  noufch 
of  the  Tyne,  when  the  Soath  Shields  lifeboat, 

(III  the  Greatlieail  plan,  which  went  out,  manned 
liy  twenty-four  pilutu,  to  the  awsistftiice  of  a  nhip- 
wii'ckfd  crew,  was  iij>«et,  ami  dril'tfd  ;L.«!niie 
bottom  up,  no  leas  than  twenty  ot  her  brave 
crew  being  drowned  under  the  boat.  This  lament- 
able disaster  once  again  called  public  attention  to 
the  lifeboat  worlc,  and  in  ISfiO  Admiral  the  Duke 
of  Nortbomberland  offered  the  aum  of  a  hundred 
guineas  for  the  be^t  model  of  a  lifeboat.  In 
response  280  models  and  plans  were  sent  in,  a 
ftcioction  of  which  wiu*  afterwards  shown  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  James  Be<^cliiiig  of 
Great  Yarmouth  provcil  to  l>e  the  succesiiful 
oasdidate  for  the  offered  premium,  and  he  con- 
stnieted  a  tweive^wied.  boat  on  his  plan :  it  wa» 
M  feet  long,  and  was  tlie  finit  eelf-righting  lifeboat 
ever  constructe*!.  Others  followe<l ;  Imt,  this  type 
of  boat  riot  proving  altogether  satixlactory,  the 
Lifeboiit  (  oinniiitee  requested  one  of  their  number, 
James  Feake,  Assistaat-maatar  Shipwn^t  in 


Fig.  L— Profile. 


ng.  2.— Deck  Plaa. 


Fig.  a-Body  Plan. 

Woolwich  Dockyard,  to  enil»ody  as  many  aa  pos- 
sible of  the  gocKf  qualitip^  of  llip  bfst  planH  into  a 
ni'w  d('?<i;;n.  This  \v;lh  ai-cordiiigly  <ione.  an<l  such 
a  lifeiioat  was  built  in  W<K)lwich  Dockyard,  al  the 
expense  of  the  goremment.  Many  modifications 
and  alterations  were  afterwards  made  in  the  boat, 
and  this  de.sign  of  lifeiioat  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years  by  the  officers  oT  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institntion,  so  that  the  self- 
righting  liffboat  can  truly  1h'  <le.«i^'nat*'d  an 
omnium  rfatlu  rum,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
any  one  manV  de-sign  or  invention. 

The  following  drawings  bhow  the  general  outline 
and  principal  fittings  of  a  34  feet  uy  7^  feet  self- 

ahling  boat.  Fig.  1  givaa  the  profile  or  liroad* 
t  view,  the  shaoed  part  showing  that  devoted  to 

tihe  air-caRO?<,  which  idvo  ovti.a  btniyancy.  The 
letter  A  shows  the  de<-k,  imd  the  utisliadcd  part->< 
thf    ii'lii'viiii.'  tuln-s,    by    wliicli    any    watff  that 

brealbtt  ua  board  escapes.   The  shaded  pari  of  the 


keel,  B,  represenii  thtt  luJlast,  composed  of  iron. 
The  festooned  liuM  an  Um  lifo-linea  outsida  the 
boat,  foraien  toeatdi  hold  of  when  overboard. 

In  fig.  2  the  unshaded  space,  A,  rr]<rr-^piit^  th^^ 
uncovered  part  of  the  deck ;  B,  the  relieving-tuU  >  : 
(',  the  Hide  air-cases  above  the  deck;  D,  the  end 
air-caset^;  E,  the  ventilating  scuttles;  F,  the 
water-ballast  tanks ;  G,  the  plugs ;  and  U,  the 
pumpe  of  tlie  ballast  tanks.  Fig.  3  represents  the 
tMxiy  plan  or  cross-sections  at  various  disteneeB 
from  stem  to  ■tom.  Fig.  4  gives  Um  addrii^ 
section. 

The  lifeWtat  transporting  carriage  Lh  a  very  im- 
p)rtant  aiixiliaiT  to  the  lM)at,  Nearly  every  life- 
iMiat,  excrjii  a  Ii'W  <if  iIil'  larger  ^i/.e,  i.H  provided 
with  a  carriage,  on  which  she  is  kept  in  tne  boat- 
house  ready  for  immediate  transportation  to  tbo 
moat  favoombla  poiitiflti  for  lannehuw  to  •  wreck. 
A  lifeboat  is  thns  made  available  lor  a  grcatar 
extent  of  coast  than  she  otherwise  \v<uild  \w  ;  and 
even  when  launched  from  abreast  of  the  lnwit  house 
she  can  generally  be  much  qiii<  ki  r  ennveyed  to  the 
water's  edge  than  without  a  carriage.    In  additkm 

to  (his  ordinaiy  use,  • 
canisg»  k  of  muneBs* 
■erviee  in  iMuehiag  a 
boat  from  a  beach ; 
indeed,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent is  tills  the  ca.-e 
that  a  b'lit  cjin  l>e 
readily  ianiuheti  from 
a  carriage  in  a  mgh 
•tti^  when  without  om 
it  wionld  cftra  be  viay 
dUBcolt  to  do  aok  Tm 
carriage  consiali  Of  A 
fore  and  main  hody. 
The  latter  is  fonneti  of 
a  keelway,  and  of  biige- 
wavs  attached  to  it, 
and  resting  on  Utemaui 
axle,  (he  boatls  weight 
being  entirely  on  the 
rollers  of  the  keelway. 
It*  leading  character- 
istics are  tlint  while  for 
launching  it  forms  an 
inclined  plane,  dowa 
which  tlie  iMiat  caa  ha 
launched  off  the  rear 
end  with  eonriderable 
ln11K^tll^•  ;  it  '  an  abso  lie 
used  fui  rc|>la<  iMg  the 
boat,  the  incline  plane 
being  reveiBOd  by  re- 
movuig  tha  forecar- 
titM.  A  vaiy  fail 
eqmpment  of  atonB  it 
supplied  to  the  lifeboats  of  the  Institution,  such 
a-H  cork  lifo  belt-H,  atuhors  and  cablex,  grapnels  and 
lilies,  lifi-  liiKiys,  lant'  itis,  rockets,  and  many  other 
article^<,  together  with  portable  or  launching  skids. 

The  lH>atK  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institntion, 
and  all  belonging  to  them,  are  kept  in  roomy  and 
sulistAntiai  boatHionses,  undw  loBk  aod  key,  ia 
dmi^  of  paid  coxswains,  under  tha  general  snper> 
intendence  of  local  honnratj  oororoittees  of  lesi- 
dent-  in  the  sovoral  localitioa  Each  Wiat  has  its 
a|>iH)inttMl  cox.swain  at  a  salary  of  £K,  and  an 
asui.Htant  at  £2  a  year,  with  further  allowances 
under  special  circnmstances.  The  crew  ctmsisto,  ia 
a^idition,  of  a  bowman,  and  as  many  boatinea  as 
the  boat  pulls  oars.  The  nomban  of  tha  Tolaatwr 
crews  are  registered,  and,  wherever  ptaetieaMeb  at 
least  double  the  nunilier  of  men  required  are 
••infri'<l  on  the  regist»-r.  Such  men  are  mostly 
n'.MidtMit  Itoatinen,  ti>ui  iinon,  or  loa-stguardraen. 
j  On  every  occaaiou  of  going  afloat  to  save  life  the 


4— Midship  Section. 
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coxswain  and  each  of  the  crew  receive  alike  from 

til*-  fuihls  of  tlie  Iiistitiitinn  (whether  auccestiful  or 
not )  KK  if  hy  <lay.  rihI  £1  if  liy  ni>;ht  :  and  usually 
4n.  eiich  for  every  time  of  goin;,'  alloiit  for  exercin''. 
A  reward  of  Ts.  w  given  to  the  man  who  firat  l>nnj4^H 
iataUigwwe  of  a  wreclc  atsndi  a  diBtanoe  alonj;  the 
oowt  m  Mt  to  b*  ia  tiglit  oi  tlw  coastKuanl 
■tatioii  or  otiicr  tookool  A  img  boirted  by  <lay, 
ml  the  firing  of  a  carrnna<Ie  (or  other  alarm 
•iprnal)  by  night,  are  the  well  known  «ignal«  for 
calliii;,'  the  crew  together.  On  Imarduig  wrecks, 
the  pre«iervation  of  life  in  the  aole  consideration. 
Should  any  gotnU  or  merchandine  be  brought  into 
the  lifeboat,  contrary  to  the  coxswain's  remon- 
strance, ha  fa  aatlMwiHed  to  throw  them  overboard. 

The  average  cmtof  a  lifeboat  station  is  £1050, 
and  ut  made  up  as  follows  :  Lifeltont  and  her  equip- 
iiK  iit,  £700;  boat- houne,  £350.  The  average  animal 
exjiense  of  maintaining  a  liielioat  station  \h  I'TO. 
The  Royal  National  LifelHiat  lu'^titiition  in  IsiH) 
had  297  lifeboats  under  itn  management  on  variou.s 
parte  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kinmloni.  They 
wm  inatnunental  dnriny  ISB»  in  aa.viaf  4S0  Uvea 
fron  differant  wraeke,  Dondee  immoi  wofl  a  vast 
amount  of  property,  and  aj«»ii*ting  to  tgive  or  al»so 
lutfly  saving  It  i^nels  frojn  partial  or  total  destruc- 
tion. Bewiue**  the  launches  re.suUing  in  the  njiving 
of  life  or  property,  the  lifeboats  went  out  141  times 
in  response  to  signals  of  distrens  or  what  were  sup- 
poeed  to  be  such,  only  to  find  either  that  the  vessels 
were  oat  of  dani^r  or  that  incorrect  signals  hail 
been  made.  Dnnng  the  year  the  Institution  also 
|ifrante<l  rewanls  for  the  saving  of  207  lives  by 
Iiieaiis  of  shore- boa tM,  lishin;:  boats,  or  hv  other 
ineaii^,  .-o  that  the  coniinit  tt-c  lle.■^to^v^'<l  rewariis, 
in  the  \ear  1S.H9,  for  the  sa^  in^'  of  627  live.-*,  muk 
ing  a  grand  total  of  34,670  live-«,  for  the  saving  of 
which  the  society  has  granted  rewanls  since  its 
eatahlisbment  in  1821  Eveiy  effort  ia  made  by  the 
eonnfttea  to  place  and  maintain  the  lifeboat 
•en'ice  in  the  highest  state  of  efHciency,  hut  this 
cannot  possibly  Im'  done  without  a  very  large 
annual  *mtlay.  In  IVH)  the  Institution  |tro4luee<l 
the  lat«»t  novelty  iit  shiphuildiug  in  the  sha]>e  of 
n  steam  ItfelKtat,  which  was  named  the  '  Duke  of 
Morthomharland,'  and  stationed  at  Harwich  fur 
triaL  Tho  Inatitation  had  for  several  vears  been 
oaraestly  endeavouring,  by  the  offer  of  gold  and 
ailrer  medals  and  in  other  ways,  to  find  a  means 
<»f  nro|>elUii;;  lifcfKHits  nieciianiejilly.  ,\  >ti  <  l  ■<t"  am 
lifetHMt  of  was  pro])elled  hy  a  turhine  wlu  cl. 

To  the  end  of  1H!M)  tho  t<iLal  numlM.-r  of  lives  ^  ived 
was  4(>,.>44  ;  in  1KU6  alone,  461  lives  and  20  vossols. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £70,417. 
Lileboat  societies  have  been  sncceiisfal^  orna- 
on  the  principles  of  the  Koyal  National  Life> 
i  Institution  in  France,  (lermany,  Sjiain, 
Rnsiiia,  Austria.  Italy,  Turkey,  Holland,  an>l  l>Hn- 
mark.  In  the  l'nit«?d  States  the  life  >a\in;,'  service 
V*  a  government  organisation,  under  the  Trea-iurv 
Department  at  Washington,  and  extenils  to  )x>tii 
the  sea  and  lalic  coasts.  TfaAre  are  three  classes  of 
i:  {I)  oomidete  life-saving  stations,  with 
l;  (2)1ifetM>at  stations,  with  a  resident 
only  and  volunt«*er  crews;  and  (.^)  pro- 
xi^iooad  houses  of  refii^,'e,  in  rliargo  of  n  keeper,  for 
the  de*olat«  eastern  coa-.t  of  Floriila.  At  many  of 
the  ^t.itions  the  English  lifelKiat  is  used,  Init  it.« 
weignt  and  dran^'ht  are  t4X)  great  for  use  along  the 
flat  Atlantic  sand  l>enchi^,  and  there  it  has  been 
anpenedad  bar  tha  light  Americaa  aarf  >boat  of  cedar, 
fitted  with  MT-eases  at  the  ends  and  corlr-fenden. 
Tlie  first  lifelmat  station  wa>*  built  at  <'ohn>-<  t. 
Massachusetts,  in  IH<I7:  the  lirnt  stations  frei-teii 
liy  the  f;o\ «'Minient  were  eiyht,  place. 1  on  tlit«  New 
Jerwy  coast,  Iwtween  Sandy  niM)k  and  Little  Egg 
Ilarlsir.  in  1H4S.  The  whofe  cmst  is  now  divided 
into  IS  districts,  and  tha  splendid  oonoaptioo  of  a 


girdle  of  stations  round  all  the  sea  and  lalce  shorea 

proniisLs  to  lie  fiillillod.  On  the  Atlantic  coast 
they  are  pla<^e<l  H  miii*s  apart,  on  an  average,  and  a 
system  of  patrol  iscarefully  maintain»  .1.  Tbecostof 
a  fully  cquipf>ed  station  is  about  tMRKH).  and  of  a  house 
of  refuge  altout  half  tliat  amount.  The  keepei* 
receive  $700  a  year,  the  crew  each  fSO  a  month. 

Lire  Ciuards*  See  Gl  ards. 

Lirerent*  in  Seotch  taw.  meaaa  a  right  to 
oae  a^  heritable  eatate  for  life,  the  person  enjoying 
it  being  called  a  liferenter.    For  life-estate,  in 

English  law,  see  EsTATK. 

Llfe-Haviiur  Apparatus.  Lifr-buojft  and 
Itfe-belts  and  other  Itfe-savine  appltaaeea  are  inven- 
tions for  Uie  prBaenration  o?  life  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck.   In  the  mercantile  marine  and  passenger 

ships  there  are  now  life-belts  for  every  man  ami  to 
spare.  Buoys  are  carried  on  the  hri«lge  and  at  the 
sti-rn  of  most  shi[»8  in  the  mercantile  marine.  Tho 
danger  to  ships'  ordinary  lifelM)ats  is  that,  from 
being  so  long  out  of  the  water,  unless  attended  to 
tliev  get  so  dry  that  when  floated  tiiegr  fill. 
Althongh  against  regnlations,  tfaeae  boats  have  beea 
know-n  to  he  filled  with  cargo.  Sometimes  the 
handiest  life-buoy  is  an  empty  water-cask,  well 
liun;;e<l  up,  and  with  roix"?*  around  it  to  hold  on  by. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  buoyant  pillows,  life- 
jackets  of  india  ruhlsT  cloth,  and  mattresses.  The 
cork  mattress  of  Admiral  Sir  A.  P.  Ryder  can  fioaft 
three  men  in  an  upright  position. 

The  life  l>elt  of  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution,  designetl  hy  Admiral  Waid  in  18M,  in 

made  of  cork  coseti'd  with 
canvas,  and  i.s  Iwith  strong 
and  buoyant.  It  has  four 
separate  compartments, 
ao  tliat  if  one  should  be 
pmietared  and  Imrst  the 
oelt^  baejaBt  power  fa 
notentinlydestroytHl.  It 
is  represented  in  the  Hg. 
Each  lifeltnatman's  life- 
belt must  have  sufficient 
extra  buoyancy  to  snpiM>rt 
a  man  heavily  clotned. 
with  his  head  aod 
shoulders  almve  the  water, 
and  to  enable  him  to  sup- 
jiort  another  person  )>e- 
siiles  himself.  It  must  i>e 
llexilile  in  onler  to  fit 
tightly  into  the  shape  of 
the  wearer.  There  fa  a 
divisioo  between  tlie  nppar 
and  lower  parts  so  that  it  ean  he  utcnnty  CMtenetf 
round  the  waist,  and  not  impinle  breathing  or  UtO 
muscular  action  of  the  chest  or  arms. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Life  sjn  iiig  Aii|dianefla 
Act,  18KH,  stiiMilates  that  the  owner  and  master 
of  every  British  ship  must  see  tliat  it  is  provided 
with  such  boats,  life-jackela,  and  other  apptiancee 
for  saving  life  at  sea  as  are  best  adapted  for  seenriag 
the  safety  of  the  crew  and  pnssengem.  The  penalty 
to  the  owner  if  in  fault  in  pnH-eeding  on  a  voyni:«» 
without  the  nei^'essary  life  sa\ in;;  «|>|  li:«iH  r>,  or  if 
these  have  IsM-n  lost  or  destroyed,  l^  ihn>;  to  the 
niast«*r  £.tO.  if  in  fault.  The  rules  which  came  into 
force  on  Ist  Xovemlier  1890  were  draw  n  up  by  a  onu- 
niittee  appointo<l  by  the  l^rvsident  of  the  h«i.ird  of 
Trade,  and  may  lie  ma«le.  rescindeil.  and  varied  fay 
the  Board.  The  niles  under  this  act  uive  the  nam* 
Imt  of  Ixiats  fur  ^(••anisjiips  carrying  emigrants,  tho 
Isuvt-s  under  tl«\  its  in-ing  sutHcient  to  aecomunMlate 
all  |>ersons  on  lM>ard.  If  the  Isuits  nmU  r  davits  du 
not  funiish  sutHcient  accommotlation.  then  addi- 
tional wood,  metal,  eollapaibfa,  or  oili.  r  Isuits  of 
approved  deseriptioa,  or  approved  life-rafts  sitall  ba 
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carrip<!.  Sliijis  of  tliis  class  must  alsociirry  not  loss 
tliiin  one  a)>|)rove«l  life-buoy  for  every  boat  placed 
iiiKlcr  ilavits.  and  life-beltoaofliaiiMitforeidi  penon 
ou  board  ahiji. 

The  mme  regalation  as  to  boats  and  life-lielts  and 
baoya  applies  to  sailing-iibips,  to  Ht«amships  carry- 
ing paMwngere  between  places  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  porta  in  Europe  between  the  Elite  and 
Brest,  except  that  a  deficiency  of  boats  or  life-rafts 
may  be  ma»le  n]i  liv  iin  equivalent  number  of 
approved  buoyant  ili  <  l<  scats  or  dwk  fittiiif^.  Not 
f tM\  I  1"  than  six  approved  life-buovn  imisl  also  Ixj 
carried,  and  iife-uelts  suHicient  ^or  every  one  on 
boMd.  The  Mune  ajiplies  to  other  steamsbipe 
caming  fattmmen  wUain  certain  apecified  linuta 
of  toe  nome  trade :  there  are  also  mles  for  ateameta 
going  short  evnirsionf,  and  for  those  plyinc  on 
rivetH  and  lak<>s.  The  iHiats  must  l»e  of  lifeiKKit 
conKtrui  t  iiiii,  with  a]>iiroved  a]l|^li^lllco^«  for  lo^  criii;,' 
them.  A  life-raft  must  for  every  |)eraon  carrie<l 
have  3  cubic  feet  of  strong  and  serviceable  enclosed 
■ir-tigbt  eompartiuents.  Approved  buoyant  appar- 
■tna  ahall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  a  number  of 
persons  to  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  nanilier 
of  pounds  of  iron  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting 
by  tliirfy  two.  An  ajijirovcd  lite-l)elt  nhall  moan  a 
belt  whicli  iIiH's  not  roipiire  to  hei  inHaUnl  U-fore 
use,  and  wliicli  i.s  capable  of  lloatin;,'  in  the  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  15  lb.  of  iron  sanpended 
front  it.  An  approved  life-buoy  shall  be  built  of 
aolid  oork,  ana  fitted  with  lile^linea  and  loops, 
and  capable  of  floating  in  the  water  for  at  least 
twenty  four  hours  with  32  IV'.  of  iron  snspondoil 
from  it.  All  life-belts  and  life-buoys  must  be  »«> 
plac  o  i  on  hoMd  abip  ea  U>  lie  readily  aeeewible  to 

pasHiMigcrst 

Mortars  md  Adbe<«-— When  a  Hfaboat  is  not 
•t  hand,  or  a  rB(ring  aea  and  sfaoal  eoaat  render 
ita  use  impracticable,  a  distressed  ship  may  often 

receive  help  from  shore  by  means  of  the  mortar  or 
rocket-apparatus.  Captain  Manby  in  LSOT  invented 
bis  It/i-  iii'irfiir,  to  ilisi  harj,'e  a  .shot  witli  curved 
barbs  that  wouKl  lay  hold  of  the  ri^'ging  or  bulwarks 
of.tiie  ship;  the  rocket  apparatu!^  is  l>a.sed  upon 
tUa  Sergeant  Bell  of  the  lioyal  Artillery  had 
previously  ( 1791 )  devised  a  method  of  tiring  a  shot 
and  line  from  a  distressed  ship.  Colonel  Boxer, 
Trengromw,  Dennett,  Carte,  and  others  made 
variations  and  improvements  in  line-throwing  ap- 

?aratuH.  (The  Lylo  ;.'nn,  tlie  invention  of  Captam 
).  A.  I.ylo,  I'liifd  St.nos  army,  wt'i;,'iiK  onl\  IS,') 
lb.,  has  a  mtirli  longer  range  than  the  epouvrette 
mortar,  and  combines  theotlier  advantages  of  great 
atrength  and  simpUcit^*  requiriag  only  the  inser- 
tion of  a  eartrioge  with  a  Koe  attached  to  the 
shot.)  The  usual  method  of  pntoedure  is  to  lire  a 
rocket  over  the  wreck  ;  by  the  lij,'ht  line  atta<  lied 
the  wii'i  kod  iMcw  haul  out  tiio  whip  or  tlouble 
or  etuUe.s.s  line  rove  through  a  tail  ldock.  A 
thicker  rope  is  pulle<t  fiver  to  the  ship  by  means  ; 
of  the  line,  and  a  liawser  by  means  of  the 'rope,  on 
which  articles  can  be  slung  and  drawn  to  and  fra 
The  life-buoy  being  run  out  alon;^'  the  rope,  the 
crew  can  be  saved  one  by  one ;  or.  by  the  life- 
car,  inlroilucod  in  Amerita  alK)ut  1H4H,  seven  or 
eight  oau  lie  drawn  asiiorc  at  a  time.  The  Life- 
rocket  I )i  partinent  is  nn<ler  the  I5*»ard  of  Trade. 
There  were  "itJi  rocket-stat ions  in  Great  Britain  in 
188U,  7  cliif-ladder  atatioiih,  auid  i  heaving-lino  and 
life-buoy  statioaa ;  and  226  Uvea  were  saved  by 
meaoa  of  the  racket- apparatus  in  1888-89.  In  1881 
6S7  Uvea  were  aaved.  The  coasts  of  the  rnit^^Hl 
Kingdom  are  ctassifitfl  into  roa.«tnnard  divisions  or 
wrickro;;istrais'  di-^ti  irts,  .atiil  tlio  coji.st;;iianl- 
inspector  has  ciuitroi  over  all  tlie  rockets,  mortal's, 
buoys,  belts,  and  linos  kept  at  tiie  various  seaside  > 
atations  in  his  district.  At  each  station  is  kept  a 
oaitk  expressly  madetooontaio  allthe  leqniaitea  for  I 


therodeet-apparatus,  ready  packed.  The  Ilmnl  of 
Trade  now  jjives  a  sum  of  money  for  cvt-ry  life 
saved,  liesiilt-.s  menials  for  special  act*  of  braveiy, 

LUTcy.  a  river  of  Ixelaad,  winding  50  miles  west- 
ward and  eaat-nortli'eaatward  through  Wiclclow, 
Kildare,  and  Dublin  counties,  to  DubPin  Bay. 

Lifta*  Undw  this  term  are  included  nnmerooii 
contrivanoea  for  raising  weighta.  Sncli  machines 
have  various  names :  hoiats— oaually  haad-woriced 
and  for  lifting;  light  goods  in  warehonsea ;  elevatim 

— chiefly  useil  for  takinj;  jijvs^oii;,'ors  or  the-ir 
lug;.'a;j:e,  iVe  to  the  upi>er  lloon*  uf  lar^'e  holeN, 
business  jireniises,  &c. — and  soon.  There  are  aNi 
special  Elevators  (q.v.)  for  grain.  Lifts  are  oi  ten 
on  a  laiige  scale,  such,  for  example,  as  oeenr  on 
certain  canals  in  phue  of  locks  at  changes  of  level 
—where  practically  a  section  of  the  canal  ia  idter* 
nately  nuaed  and  lowered ;  and  again  on  under- 
ground railwaya  to  bring  passeueers  t«)  tlie  surface 
level  (there  an  notable  ezampleB  al  (he  Mciaegr 
Tunnel ). 

Lif  i.s  consist  primarily  of  a  cage  for  the  people 
or  ffoods  raised,  a  shaft  in  which  this  cage  works, 
ana  the  neceasary  naebiner>'  for  raising  or  lowering 
the  eage.  There  are  two  chief  methoda  in  use  for 
this  latter  purpose ;  in  the  one^  the  ea^e  has 
attached  to  its  top  ropes  or  chains  which  are 
wound  up  on  a  1>arrel  or  drum  ;  in  the  <»tlior  the 
cage  is  liite<l  by  hydraulic  pressure  applie«|  directly, 
or  through  the  intervention  of  chains  and  ropes. 

The  n^s  in  use  are,  for  Hghli'warkt  hempen ;  for 
heavy  worki  ateel-wire  ropeaor  ebuna.  It  is  naaal 
t4i  counterbalance  the  dead-weight— ie.  the  weight 
of  the  cage ;  in  this  case  the  n>|>e  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  cage  is  generally  not  the  lifting  rope. 
The  cage  rojK?  Is  simply  carrie<l  nii  t<i  the  t<ip  of  the 
shaft,  over  a  pulley  tliere,  and  lias  8iis|«  iided  at 
its  other  end  the  counterbalance;  tlie  working  n»iie 
operates  the  shaft  of  this  pulle\'i  and  so  lifts  tne 
cage.  This  saves  a  goo<i  deal  of  waste  work,  since 
the  loa4l  lifteil  each  time  ia  only  the  net  load, 
pas.sengers  and  gfMds. 

Hoists  all  rofjuire  to  l>c  provided  with  some  aiito 
matic  clutch  arrangeinents  in  ca.se  the  chain-  er 
ro[»es  break,  water  N  iks  ntt,  the  mms  or  piston-, 
fracture,  &c,  otherw  ise  the  cages  would  run  down 
with  destructive  velocity.  These  clutches  are 
usually  some  form  of  catch  kept  dear  of  the  side 
gttidee  in  ordinary  working,  but  act  in  action  by 
ccunpressed  springs  when  an  accident  hi^pena 
They  should  always  be  regularly  tested  to  aee  if 
they  are  in  working  ortier. 

M  t  WtilitB  are  eonh^  bands,  or  membranous 
expojudona  of  white  filmraa  tissue,  which  play  on 
extremely  important  part  in  the  meclianism  of 
joints,  seeing  that  they  jmss  in  fixed  directions 
from  one  Isine  to  anotlier,  atnl  serxe  to  limit  Minie 
movement  of  a  joint,  w  iiilc  they  freely  allow  otlien^ 
Iviganients  have  been  arranged  in  three  classes  :  ( 11 
Funicttlar,  rounded  cords,  such  as  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-ioint,  tlie  perpen* 
dicular  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint,  &c. ;  (3) 
Fascicular,  tiattened  bands,  more  or  less  expande«l, 
snob  as  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  cIImiw  joint, 
and  the  great  majority  of  ligaments  in  the  UkIv  ; 
(3)  Ctipsuiiir,  which  are  l>arrel  shaiK-tl  exjuinsiun* 
attocheil  by  their  two  ends  to  the  two  bones 
entering  into  the  format  i<m  of  the  joint,  which 
tliey  completahr  but  loosely  invest  s  tlwy  eonstilate 
one  of  the  chief  ebaraeten  of  the  1ialj*«Dd-aoeket 
joint,  and  ocouT  in  the  ehwiMer  nnd  hip  joinia 
See  Joints. 

Ltgan.  See  FunvAM. 

Lii(atnr««  in  Sni^gery.  See  Blkkdiko. 

Light*  The  general  doctrine  of  Light  ia  new 
only  a  part  cf  ine  gananl  theory  ef  BwUitjanb 
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wliicli  conii)rifie8  Radiant  II«'.it  and  Actinic  ami 
EJeclric  liadiation  as  wi'll  as  Li^'lit ;  l>iit,  «ince  tlie 
ImUIb  an  to  tlie  nature  of  nidiatum  in  {general  was 
first  waged  nmod  light  ittself,  it  is  conveiiient  to 
conHider  light  as  npreeeating  all  the  fnrins  of 
railiation.  By  elementary  omervation  it  ia  found 
that  lijs'ht  travels  (within  a  nnifnrm  medium)  in 
strai;;lit  lines  in  all  <lir<>cti<>n)* ;  that  it  acconlingly, 
when  iirooctMlin),'  fmnia  jxiintora  ver>'wimlIf»ource, 
covers  iir<'.-i»  wlilch  var>'  as  the  w)uaro«  of  tlic  di.n- 
tniio* ;  that  shatlo\v8  olwy  a  Hiniiiar  law ;  that  it  is 
m-vn  some  time  )>efure  tlie  correspoodillg  aoand  is 
beard  :  all  wlueh  poiiitB  to  a  qniek  pwnwytiion  of 
sotnething  in  etraight  Knee,  what  is  tins  which 
is  propa;,'atpd— matter,  Tnotion,  or  condition?  The 
siniplent  e\i)lanation  w.ts  tliat  luminouH  iKxlies 
eniittetl  ftonietliing  mateiiul  wliose  impact  afrect«<l 
the  fienhitive  eye ;  that  tlie  rellectiun  uf  li^lit  at 
f>urface!«  was  due  to  elastic  rebound  of  this  nnick- 
travelling  material.  These  pbenomena  niigiit  be 
equally  well  explained  bv  waves  travdUng  and 
being  reflected ;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  notion  of  waves  travelling 
in  straight  lines  and  not  spreading.  This  diflicnlty, 
which  we  now  know  not  to  W  a  real  one,  inasmuch 
a>  it  in  only  a  question  of  proportion  l)etween  the 
breadth  of  the  wave-front  and  the  distance  lietween 
Buccesfive  waves  whether  a  wave-motion  shall  or 
shall  not  timvel  ia  straight  iineai  led  bim  to  adopt 
■ad  develop  tb«  oorpaaealar  or  emisrion  theor>'  of 
li/jht.  According  to  tlii«  all  hniiinous  bodies  emit 
with  equal  velocities  (a  trouMo^ome  postulate, 
since  tlir  retarding  aftra'  tion  nf  tlie  sun  is  mo  nmeh 
greater  than  that  of  a  candle-llanie)  a  numl>cr  of 
elastic  corpuscles  ( whose  mass  nmst  be  extremely 
small,  otherwise,  with  tbe  velocity  of  more  than 
186,000  miles  per  second,  tlieir  momentum  would 
be  destructive),  wbicb  travel  in  straight  Unes,  are 
reflected,  and  are  refracted  (provided  that  they 
travel  inurr  rnjiiiily  in  tlie  <len!*er  nie<iium  than  in 
air  or  lu  lytcuo,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
liounding  surface  lietwo^'n  the  rarer  and  the  denser 
medium]^  Bat  here  he;: in  the  diificulties :  refrac- 
tfoo  b  always  Mcompanicd  by  vafloolioB,  wlienee 
•ome  eorpnaelei  cater  the  daunr  mdUnm.  some 
rehnond ;  henre  a  theory  of  easy  fits  of  reflection 
and  traimini-sion  had  to  l>e  developed,  and  this 
involved  a**  it«  exiilHiiutinn  a  theory  of  vibration 
of  a  general  nieilium  «onic  way  in  a<lvance  of  the 
travelling  corpusclc.i>,  8o  us  to  aid  or  check  their 
entrance  into  the  denser  medium.  Newton  dis- 
eoTered  that  tbe  different  colours  of  tbe  spectrum 
were  unequally  refracted  in  glass;  from  this  he 
had  to  infer  that  there  were  as  many  different 
kinds  of  molecules  emitted  as  there  were  colours 
in  the  spectrum.  Then,  again,  hIiikIowm  are  not 
al«s<dute ;  the  shadow  of  a  hair  [mMliiced  by  sun- 
light pa-xsing  through  a  niiiiuto  pinhole  in  which 
stands  a  droplet  of  water  is  bright  in  the  centre; 
hence  explanations  liad  to  be  provide<1  to  account 
for  the  beodiug  of  rays  round  ao  object :  then 
these  explanations  failed  to  account  for  similar 
phenomena  o!»erved  uhen  light  \va«i  reibx-te^i  from 
two  mirmrs.  The  theory  became  loaded  with  a 
man'*  of  hypothescM  d<'\i-e<l  to  explain  each  par- 
ticular phenomenon;  but  the  great  authority  of 
Newton  maintaine<l  its  vitality  down  to  the  ume 
and  peiwm  ol  Sir  David  Brewster. 

The  wave-them^  of  light  was  suggested  hr  Orfm- 
aldi,  Hnoke,  and  others  ;  was  formed  by  Huygen«> 
(1678),  who  exjdniiKHl  double  refraction;  lay  in 
aljeyance  until  Young  ri  \i\ed  it  at  the  lie^'inMiii;: 
of  the  19th  centurj- ;  w  n.s  developed  by  Fie»»nel 
(  I'^IS  onwards);  and  Um  now  definitely  displacc<l 
the  emission-tbcNNy.  According  to  it  light  con-i-^ts 
ef  vibrations  in  an  all-pervading  elastic  jelly- 
like  ether ;  the  vibrations  are,  unlike  those  of 
aoond,  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  tbe  direc- 


tions of  propagation  ;  and  '  rays  of  light*  are  mere 
lines  showing  the  dire<'tion  of  propagation  of  ( and  in 
isotropic  media  at  right  angles  to)  the  corresponding 
I  portions  of  the  wave  front.  This  tlieorj*  involves  the 
odmi.'^sionof  avibratingcther;  so,  indeed,  did  New- 
ton's.  The  transmission  in  straight  lines  is  easilv 
explained :  points  lying  to  one  side  are  not  affected, 
Waase  different  parts  of  the  wave-front  neutralise 
one  anotliers  ellects,  if  the  wavelength  1h?  rela- 
tively small  :  even  sound  travelling  through  large 
oiwrtureH  travels  in  straight  lines.  The  wave- 
theory  readily  explains  reflection ;  in  refraction  it 
aaaames  that  the  waves  travel  km  nupidly  in  the 
deneer  medium  (which  is  found  to  be  true,  and 
therefore  dis|M>s<»s  crucially  of  the  emission  theorj'), 
and  it  explains  the  accompanying  reflected  wave; 
it  explains  double  refracticm,  ]H>larisiaion,  inter- 
ference, colour  (ditferent  wave-lengths),  difFraction, 
&c.  Di-opersinn  ia  not  yet  completely  exulained, 
because  (fata  are  wanting,  thnugu  Cauchy  s  ideas, 
as  developed  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  have  shown 
that  thin  is  a  phenomenon  of  waves  of  difierent 
lengths  pni'.'^ing  through  finely  non-homogeneons 
niHtter.  The  wave  tlicory  has  also  provecl  the 
means  of  f(  irecjuit  itig  most  recondite  and  unexpected 
phenomena. 

Hut,  then,  what  is  a  'wave?'  It  is  not  neoee* 
sarily  a  wave  of  motion.  All  the  phenomena  are 
explicable  as  phenomena  of  rbythmieal  disturbance 
of  some  land,  and  the  *wave-theoiT*  really  goes 

no  further  than  to  State  this.  The  riiythniical  dis- 
turl>ance  may  be  one  of  pfmition  (wave  motion),  uf 
stress,  of  electrical  conditiim,  iiossibly  of  twist  in 
the  ether.  According  to  C'lerK-MaxVell's  theory 
ever^' portion  of  the  ether  in  the  path  of  a  bem 
of  light  is  subject  to  rapidlv-alternating  stresses 
tmnsverse  to  the  ray,  and  is  tberefore  in  a  rapidly* 
idtemating  electric  and  also  in  a  rapidly-alternating 
magnetic  condition  ;  and  the  cnrions  relations  now 
known  to  exi.*t  between  beams  (J  li^^lil  and  the 
tield  of  force  of  a  magnet  lend  the  ^.-teate^t  prob- 
,  ability  to  this  theory.  Besides,  Hertz  «  discoveries 
j  (see  JilAONKTISM)  have  shown  that  phenomena  of 
,  exactly  the  same  character  as  those  of  light,  and 
diflering  only  in  wave-length,  exi^t  in  the  BMunetie 
I  fidd  while  Induetion  Is  ^ing  on ;  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  light,  radiant  heat,  and  actinic 
radiation  are  reduced  to  pheuonicna  of  electro- 
magnetic radiation  betwem  eertain  limitt  ef  wave- 
length. 

Tbe  velocity  of  light  is  found  by  timing  tiM 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellitea  when  tliey  are  ai 
the  greatest  and  the  least  distance  from  tne  earth, 

by  astronomical  abcrration-oWrvations,  by  finding 
,  (Fizeau)  w  hat  speed  must  Ik'  given  to  a  coe-whecl 
!  to  niakc  it  rotate  one  t<Miili\  lueadth  w  hile  Tight  is 

ffoing  to  a  given  distant  mirror  and  returning,  by 
inding  (Foucault)  what  ]Hw<ition  is  ultimately 
assumed  by  a  ray  which  travels  fmui  a  source  to 
a  rotating  mirror,  thence  to  a  distant  mirror,  and 
tbeaee  back  to  tlw  original  mirror,  which  by  this 
time  has  been  rotated  somewhat  fn  the  last 
metlwHl  it  is  found  that  the  inferpmition  of  optic- 
ally deu'-er  or  more  refractive  niejlia  nturds  the 
li''1it.  The  mean  of  all  ol^crvution"  is  that  light 
oi  all  wave-lengths  travels  in  vacuo  with  a  velocity  of 
a0,0S7,4OO,0OO  centimetres  or  186,772  miles  per 
eecoad  j  ia  air  with  a  velocity  less  than  this  ia  the 
ratio  off  10,000  to  10,008.  The  length  of  wavee  can 
W  a.«certaine<I  from  measurement,  at  a  fuflieleat 
distance,  of  the  fringes  pnKluce<l  by  Iiitcrference 
ir^.v  1,  Ml  by  the  use  of  liitrraction  grating""  ruled 
with  >i  \'\Mh  to  the  centimetre,  in  which  case  the 
wa%*e-length  for  any  oarticular  colour  is  in  centi- 
metres tbe  nth  part  of  tbe  sine  of  the  angle  of  do- 
I  flection  of  that  colour  in  the  flnt  '  difl'raction* 
I  spectnim,'  a  result  easily  reached  through  the 
I  general  theory  of  wavesl    The  wave-lengths  of 
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ndHBt  hmt.  liyljt,  and  actinic  radiations  range 
from  ,1,  cm.  ..r  ,,frj  indMtlie  longest  invisible 
ftear-ra^R.  Uuy^loy  ,  to  Trrii.s  ciu.  or  „Ti"«nnnf  inch 
<lBvi«ible  tii.ic  rays) ;  the  visible  Umita  are  xiiri 
•nd  irlrs  cm.  The  f  rpqaendea  or  number  of  ivftves 
aeeoDd  acconUngly  raQge  from  90  mflliotu  erf 
mUhoM  lo  40.000  miiiioiia  of  mUlions  per  second, 
the  extreme  ▼MUelimitR  being 392  and  fs?  millions 
CI  millions  per  second. 

fW  Aberiutio.v.  DirrR.vcTioN.  r>iRPER.sio.v.  Ethek 
Jsrr.RratKscR.  Omca,  PnoT<K;KArHT.  PolakI8atio.s-. 
Kadiatio.v,     Kkfi.kctk.x.     KKFiivrriojr,  SoAOOwab 

JSPECTIK  W;    anrl    T:i.ts    Li'lht,    (iUjtcbroott  PAMfso! 

i^iUet,  Hioket  M  BtimeU  Leetura  on  Light. 

lUt  and  Ata>  mown  m  An  owner  of  l.in.l 
Ma*  right  to  the  light  and  air  which  pass  over  it ; 
M  has  also  the  right  to  olwtruct  the  light  and  air 
by  erecting  walls  and  buildings.    If  niy  neighlxjur 
builds  a  house  on  the  edge  of  my  land,  he  does  not 
th.  rt'hv  acouire  any  riffht  againat  me ;  I  may  build 
on  niv  land  m>  as  to  darken  his  windows.    But  I 
by  expresa  or  implied  grant,  vest  in  him  the 
S  ■  T"*®**  "*         *  Servitu.lc  or  :m  Eaaement— 
the  ngbt  to  forbid  the  erection,  on  niv  land,  of  any 
building  which  oVwtrncLs  lii.s  li^'iit.s."   I  p  to  this 
point  the  Hoinan,  Scotch,  and  English  law  are 
ahke  in  prm,  ip!.-.   The  English  law  (aa  anieilded 
by  the  Presciij.tion  Act  of  183S)  allows  an  ease- 
ment  of  light  to  be  acqnirad  aniaat  a  neighbnnr 
by  twenlgr  yearn'  enioynmit,  withoat  anv  grant. 

liglitB  are  not  acquiretl'tiv  lapse 
Of  nme;  anlpss  a  semtiide  has  been  crentcil,  an 
owner  ma^  at  any  time  build  so  aa  to  darken  his 
r.ri^^'lihanrs  windows,  provided  he  does  not  act 
wan  tonly,  emulousiy,  or  so  as  to  cause  a  nuisance. 
Ki^hts  to  air  generally  go  along  with  rights  to 
light:  and  the  ludit  ja  oonfin^  to  air  coming 
tluwagh  vindowa,  Ao,  The  English  law  does  not 
■?*^JJf«»^r genera!  right  to  air,  such,  .  it:. ,  as  the 
nght  to  foroiJ  buildings  which  prevent  air  froni 
reaching  a  windmill,  Roman  lasv  permitted  an 
owner  to  acquire  a  «ervitii«i.'  of  prospect— Le.  tlie 
ri-iit  to  forbid  ImiMin-^  wiiich  shut  out  a  fine 
view ;  but  the  English  law  regatds  thia  aa  a  ftuci' 

•ii.^'"^*"?'^"''^''''*  "» the  United  States 

»gp*»«y  V18W— 1.0.  li^ta  to  open  windows  and  to 
forbid  baildings  which  obstmct  them— ma\  be 
•oqnired  by  one  owner  against  another  ;  arid  in 
some  states  they  may  Ik-  -icquired  by  uninterrupted 
rnioytneiit  for  twenty  or  fifttHjn  ycaix    Sec  lios 


LlRhfcr.  See  Raroe. 

Lightroot,  John,  one  of  tiw  earlier  Hebrew 
England,  was  liom  in  1608  at  Stoke- 
nnOD'Trent,  in  SUfTordshire,  son  of  the  vicar  of 
Uttoxeter.  He  had  his  education  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and,  after  taking  ortlers, 
beoaiiie  cha^.lain  to  Sir  Howlaiid  Cotton,  himself 
a  fair  Mebnust.  In  1029  appeared  his  Ernbhin,  or 
MtsidlaHif,H  Chrintian  and  Juciaieai^  dedicated  tO 
Sir  R  Cotton,  who  in  10.30  presented  bim  to  the 
rectory  of  Ashley  in  Staflbrdshire,  where  he 
iaboand  with  incessant  zeal  for  twelve  years.  He 
lieict  removed  to  I.,ondon,  and  was  cliii'-."n  miiii,ter 
of  St  Bartholomew  s,  to  the  parishioners  of  which 
lie  de.iirated  iiis  lhin.lf,d  of  Gleaning$  out  of 
Vie  Bouk  of  K-nnlu^  I  Lightfoot  was  one  of 

the  most  inHuential  incmliers  of  the  Westminster 
AHseml.ly  in  1643,  but  often  Stood  alone,  as  in  the 
hra-t  Kin  controversy.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  Majrter  of  Catharine  Hall,  C.m'ibridge,  and 
IMtor  of  Mneh  Munden  in  Hei tf(.rd>liire,  and  in  i 
18So  vice-chancellor  of  tlie  uiiivei>itv.  At  the 
Kestoration  he  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  Act 
of  I  niformity.   He  died  «t  Ely,  Deeember  <K  1675. 

Ih«eUef  wwhs  of  this  gresftBsbbiBlsid  Nholar  wsie 


the  unfinifsheH  Harmony  of  the  Four  ErangditU  MMW 
th.m.-.t,,)!  I  irv44-.'>0);  Commentajy  upon  the  AeU  «f  CiSt 
Ai^fths  (1.4.5);  The  Harmony,  Chi-onifle.  aitd  Ordtr 
of  the  out  T> lament  ( 1647 );  of  the  New  ( 16661 1  HW 
Horrr  Hrbraiea  el  TeUnnuiiae  { 1658-74 ;  last  BBtl  BOal> 
hu  riiou»ly ),  the  great  labour  of  his  life.  The  iSmSSm 
of  hu  whole  wurks  is  that  cditsd  br  tiw  Hev.  J.  &  pifc. 
man,  with  a  lifc  (18  wJa  MW-SB). 

LIffhffoof,  Joseph  B.\rber,   D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Dm  ham,  was  born  at  Liveriiool  in  1828.  and 
was  e.lucated   at   Trinity   College,  Canbridnu 
where  he  gradnate<l  H.A.  in  1851  aa  *  wmuSSr 
senior  cla.ssic,  ancl  Ciiancellor's  medaDfat^He 
was  elected  a  FeUow  of  his  college  in  ls,V2,  and 
gained  the  Norns  University  prize  in  ls,Vi.  (»r- 
dained  in         he  became  tutor  of  Trinitv  College 
in  1857,  Hul.-M,ari  i.rofessor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
in  1861,  canon  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1871,  and 
Lady  Alarvaret  pif)fcssor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge 
in  1875.    He  receiveil  his  doctor's  degive  in  18M 
was  WhitehaU  preacher  in  1866.  was  appointeil 
examining  cbapUdn  to  the  ArchldBhop  of  Canter 
bury  in  1868,  hononuy  Fellow  of  Trinitv  CoUece, 
select  preacher  at  Oxfeml, 
1874-75.  ami  one  of  the  Deputy  rI«>rk.H  of  the  Cl«»*>i 
to  Her  Majesty,  Februarj-  187'o.   In  1879  Dr  Light- 
foot  .nr.  j)te<l  with  great  reluctance  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  m  succession  to  Dr  Baring:  Altboncfa 
«»!»f«Mdly  the  most  learned  New  Twrtament 
scholar  in  the  diarch,  bis  j^owerr.  of  adminis^ 
tratton  had  not  been  tested;  but  in  the  end  his 
appointment  was  not  only  jnstilie<l  ri  far  as  the 
diocese  of  Durham  was  concerned,  hut  in  the  wider 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Englan.l  at  large.  While 
pnn.uing  in  private  his  own  studies,  he  nia<le 
IJishop  Auckland  a  centre  of  learning  and  teaching 
for  his  clergy.    He  likewise  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  energy  to  the  practical  work  of  his  see.  ami 
»P®edilv  gained  the  arteetion  and  eonlidenee  of  .ill 
with  whom  became  into  contact.    The  work  of  the 
Church  Temjierance  Son,  tv  ami  the  White  Cross 
Army  was  specially  furthered  by  his  exertiona.  His 
mnniticenoe  wa.s  unboundeil.  and  one  of  hia  hat 
acte  was  to  build  a  church  at  Sunderland  as  a 
thaalcmflRsring  for  what  seemed  to  be  his  Tecoverr 
from  »  eeriona  illness  in  1888.   Dr  Li-htf     -  in- 
Huenee  at  Cambridge  as  a  great  Chri>imn  i.  acher 
was  of  incalculable  imi>ortance.  his  high  per^.nal 
character  as  well  as  his  learning  having  immense 
weight  and  influ.  lu  e    A  supreme  grammarian  and 
painstaking  textual  critic,  he  gave  Uie  world  admir- 
able commentaries  on  the  epistles  of  Paol  |o  the 
Galntiana  ( 1866 ),  FkUmmt  { 1888),  Colossian*  and 
J/tt/emon  (1876>,  to  each  of  which  were  appended 
interesting duaertations.   Unhapj.ilv  he  was  unable 
to  complete  the  Pauline  Epistles,  an.l  his  exhaus- 
tive work  on  the  Apostolic  Fath.  rri  remains  al.sr>  a 
sj.Iendid  fragment,  embracing  only  the  two  epistln 
OM-ribed  to  Vlcmnit  of  Home  (*1889;  Appendix. 
1877;  new  ed.  181K)),  and  Ignatitu  and  Potuem 
( 1885  ;  2d  ed.  3  vols.  1889).   Other  works  wereOt 
a  Freak  Aviaion  of  the  English  Xnr  Tr status, it 
<1871),  an  edition  of  Dean  ManselV  treatise  on  The 
(7,i'>sfir  Hcrrxifs  of  th>   Fast  .nul  S,rond  tVutun.t 
(  187.>),  and  four  vohiines  of  sermons  published  im)> 
thumously  in  1890.    He  contributed  to  the  Journal 
of  Philology,  Bt  Smith'B  Dicttonariet  of  the  BibU, 
of  ChrtaUan  AniiqtuUet,  and  Ckrittian  Biography, 
and  pablished  in  sueeessive  numbers  of  t  he  f\i»tem- 
pontrif  Review Keraahing&m]  detailed  answer  to  the 
anonymous  writer  of  ^i/prmnf >,,-,,/  l:.'l,<r,,„i  (n.l 
Iccted  18S9  ).  Dr  Lightfo<it,  who  was  never  married, 
died  at  Bournemouth  on  Deeember  SI,  1888,  and 
was  buried  at  Durham. 

LiKhthoil8e«  a  building  erecte«l  on  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  CM;i,-t  finin  which  a  li^-ht  is 
shown  ut  night  to  guide  mariners,  and  which  serves 
aaahuMlmarkbjdHy.  AldatonavigatkmooapriM 
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Ii;:lirliiMis«i,  li^rhtflliips,  beacons,  buoys,  fog-BifniiilH, 
aud  landmarkx.  LiKlithouses  are  ^nerally  ))ia<  i'il 
on  aaJieot  pointe  of  the  oout-line,  islands,  isolated 
or  mmken  rocks,  low  promontorieB,  and  sandbauka, 
«Mh  reqniring  stractnras  speciallv  designed  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  siiclt  variecl  sites.  When 
plaeed  on  headlands  or  lar;^  inlands  lighthouses 
an  very  mucli  alik«?  in  peixMal  features,  tlie  <liH'er- 
ences  K'in};  tnainly  in  the  hei}j;lit  of  the  towera, 
(li-jK-ndin;;  on  the  di^itAnce  at  which  the  light  requires 
to  be  seen,  and  tlie  lighting  apparatus.  Towers 
erected  on  isolated  wave-swept  rocks  Ib  tbe  open 
MB,  nidi  M  Sumaton's  Eddystone  ( now  rapaneaad 
hy  Sir  James  Donglaas's  tower),  Stevenson's  Bell 
Rock.  WalkorV  BIf^hop  and  Wolff  Rixrks,  Alan 
Ste**en»on's  Skerryvore,  David  Stevonwin's  Nortii 
Unst,  and  Me*»si^  S!>  venson's  Dhuheartach  and 
Chickens  Rock  lighthouses.  Alexander's  Minot's 
Ledge  and  Spectacle  Reef  in  America,  and  Br^t 
in  France,  are  triamphs  of  engineering. 

The  history  of  lightlioiise  oonstraetion  and 
illttmioation  may  be  said  to  extend  over  a  period 
of  more  than  two  thousand  yean ;  but  the  regularly- 
organiseil  life-pre»er>'ing  system  of  modem  light- 
liouRo  engineering  gtMJs  back  very  little  further  than 
the  lio^inning  nf  the  19th  century.  None  of  the 
early  lighthouse  buildings  now  exiaL  The  Phams 
of  Alexandria  (%31  B.C.)  gave  its  nanM  to  its  suc- 
ewuim.  Tlie  Romans  built  ligbthonses  at  Ostia. 
Bavenu,  PttteoH,  and  other  porto.  The  Phcenician 
Pliaraa  at  rorufta  wra  repairo*!  dnring  tlm  reign 
of  the  Enip<>ror  Trajan,  wa.>i  rp  estaliliHliLfi  as  a 
lighthouse  alKJUt  1634,  and  in  1S47  had  a  dio]>tric 
apparatus  placed  in  it.  On  the  cliff  at  iiouluime 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  lighthnase  amibea  to 
Caligula  (40  A. D.),  and  at  Dover  there  are  mudna 
of  another  Roman  pbaroe.  Cordoan,  at  the  moath 
of  the  Garnnno,  has  seen  all  the  improvements,  fn»m 
the  open  chauffer,  in  wiiich  billets  of  wood  were 
burnwl,  to  the  <lioptric  light  coniliino<l  v.ith  a  four- 
\\ir\i  lamp.  Until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
li;,'litliout*es  of  Britain  and  America  wore  few  in 
oomber,  and  of  an  inferior  description  in  tho  great 
•■ential  of  a  lighthouse— viz.  sending  the  greatest 
Bomber  of  lays  of  li|^t  towards  Uie  horizon.  Many 
of  the  pohlie  lights  in  England  were  private  pro- 
par^,  aa  waaalso  the  rnso  with  the  Me  of  May  in 
Bootland,  the  patent  whidi  was  mtifiwl  in  1B41. 
There  w«' re  only  tw<>ril\  -liv  c  lii'hthdiite  Htntioii>4  and 
six  floating  li;,'hts  in  i-lnglnnu  at  the  beginning  of 
the  l!)th  century.  In  1786  the  Northern  Lighthouse 
Boanl  was  constitated  fagr  act  <rf  parliament,  but 
•neh  was  the  tlieb  atata  or  oonnnarae  that  the  aet 
provided  for  only  fonr  lighthouses ;  now  there  are 
no  fewer  than  sixty-seven  lighthouses  under  the 
LVoard  -"  jurisdiction.  The  Iri^h  Lighihoune  Boanl 
was  con.Htitute<l  alnxit  the  same  pernid.  The  coant 
and  harliuur  liuhts  in  (rreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  now  apwaru  of  880  in  namber.  In  the  Unite«l 
States  of  Ameriea  tbo  flrst  act  of  congress  relating 
to  UghthoQses  was  paase<i  in  1789,  and  there  are 
BOW  in  American  waters  2375  lights  and  light-shiiM 
and  246  fog  t(i<jnalf«. 

The  early  li;,'hlliou«o  towers  hail  on  their  ><iininiit!< 
grates  oi  rli.uitl<M>i.  ill  \\  lni  h  liiilet.s  of  woixl  or  c«»al 
were  burned,  but  though  expensive  to  maintain  — 
Bomeof  them  using 400 Umaofeoal  yearly— were  un- 
certain in  thalr  a|»peanuiee,  vatying  with  the  aver> 
changing  ebaraeter  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  enal> 
lishts  survivef!  in  Srotlaml  till  Hlfi,  in  England  till 
iH'ii,  ami  on  the  Uiltio  till  lS4ri.  .A.-  an  example 
of  a  modem  li^^dithoiiHe  tower  we  may  take  Skerry- 
vore,  which  is  139  feet  in  height  and  42  fe««t  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  rontainini;  n  mass  of  fiS.fiHO  cubic 
feet  of  granitei  The  foondations  of  all  the  towers 
oxposen  to  the  sea  are  quarried  out  of  the  solid 
rnck,  and  all  the  conr»e«>  aro  dovetailc<l  or  joggle«l 
togeliicr  into  each  other  by  varioos  devices,  and 


they  are  ma«le  Kulid  fur  alxnit  20  or  feet  alxive 
the  foundation,  where  they  become  divided  off  into 
rooms,  one  abow  another,  access  to  which  is 
obtained  by  means  of  ladders.  The  difficultiee  of 
building  are  very  great,  aa  maybe  judged  from  tho 
following  facts  I'Winstanley's  Eddystone  took  four 
seasons  to  erect,  and  was  final fy  swept  away, 
Hiidyerd's  and  al^o  Smcaton's  Kdd\>t<iiies  took 
each  three  years,  the  Bell  Uock  took  four  yeai-s. 
the  Skcrr^'vore  tivo,  and  l)huhearta<  h  three  ami 
a  half,  the  great  difficulty  bein^  to  effect  a  landing 
nf  men  and  materials.  At  Minot's  Le<lge,  off  the 
MassachnaetiB  coaat,  GcBoral  Alexander  got  ooly 
SO  honrs  of  work  in  the  lint  year  and  157  in  tlie 
wcond,  and  the  histories  of  the  IWI  Uock,  Skerr)-- 
voie.  Dhuhi  artach,  (.'hickcns,  Etldystone,  and  Mime 
otlien*  tell  the  sjinie  tjile.  The  cos^t  of  lighihonm-s 
nmv  vary  nineh  ;  for  insfaiice,  the  Bell  Kock 
coH  £61, "(KX),  Skcrn-vore  ls«.WH),  Spectacle  Reef, 
on  Lake  Huron,  £60,000,  Bishop  £3a.0U0,  Dhuhear- 
tach £80.000,  and  North  Unat  238,000 ;  and  it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  an  ordinary  land  station,  fully 
equipped,  will  cost  much  less  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  aliout  £8000  to  £10^00a  Ught-VCMck  cost 
about  £9000. 

Oil-lamps  were  used  in  lighthouses  at  tlie  end  of 
the  lOlh  century ;  but  liquid  fuel  often  Kave  way 
to  caadlflB  of  tallow  or  wax.  Smeaton  s  famona 
EddyatoBO  waa  lighted  with  tweaty-loar  oandtaa. 
five  of  whkh  weighed  9  lb.  Tho  use  of  lampa  led 
to  reflectoiTJ.  The  early  ones  weroohoot  IH  inchcx 
in  diameter,  ami  ma<Ie  of  small  squares  of  mirror 
gla.'i.'',  net  in  plaster  of  ^ari^»,  the  lamps  having' 
t'jrch  like  wicKs,  the  fuel  ordinary  whale-uil. 
These  lami>s  did  not  give  good  results,  and  the 
flat  wick,  though  an  unprovement,  was  still  ub* 
iatisfaetory.  It  was  reserved  for  Armnd  (<|.t.)  to 
devise  the  cylindrical  wick-bumer.  The  height  of 
the  flame  in  the  argand  lamp  varied  with  the 
level  of  the  oil  in  the  fountain,  and  Carcel  devise*! 
the  arrangements  for  supplying  a  supcnihnndance 
of  oil  to  keep  the  burner  cool.  Argand  inven- 
tion is  Uid  to  have  been  also  discovered  by 
Teiil^re,  wlio  comUBod  bia  hunp  with  tbo  bm  of 

rcflect/irs. 

By  placing  a  parabolio  mirror  behind  a  BaflM 

(fig.  1)  all  tlie  r.iys  of  Jj^t  pracaoding  from 

the  focus  ami  fulling 
up<»n  its  surface  are 
rellcctcd  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  emerge 
in  a  beam  of  light. 
Such  refleeton  are 
generally  21  inches 
in  diameter  for 
fixed  ami  'J.'i  iiK-ln-" 
for  tcvolving  li^'iiti«, 
their  power  Wing 
equal  to  S.'iO  to 
4M  times  the  un- 
assisted tlanie.  By 
arranging  a  number 
of  reilcctors  on  a 
frame  there  can  lie 
sent,    all     louild  tho 

huriz<in,  a  nunit>er  of 
Wants    of   light  of 

Kractieally  oqoal  iB> 
rasity,  thus  producing  a  jtseif  light;  and  by 

a.'«»enililin;,'  them  on  n  fiauie  having  three  or  more 
fares.  hikI  makiti;.,'  this  iiniiie  revolve,  a  rerulnug 
Iij;lit  results,  tlic  rotati<ii>  of  the  frame  thus  pro- 
ducing a  «>ucce'^>i<>n  of  light  and  dark  intervals. 
These  refleci<irs  are  osed  in  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  lightlionaea  ia  Britain.  By  arranging 
reflertors  la  a  certaia  manner  on  a  'frame,  and 
causin;;  it  to  revolve,  a  proup  Hashing  li^rht  can  he 
produced— i.e.  one  gi^ui^  two  or  Uuee  lUkhus  ia 


Fig.  1. 
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(iiiii-k  Raccesttion,  followed  by  a  long  interval  of 
ilarkiietu. 

Tlie  ordinar}'  paralmlic  reflector  allows  aboat 
oiie-tliird  of  the  rays  to  e8ca]>e  piist  tlie  lijw  by 
niitiiral  diverj^ence.  To  prevent  tliis  waste  Mr 
Tlioriiaa  Steveiuon,  in  1849,  devised  the  holopbotal 


reflector  { fijj.  2),  which  con*ii»t«  of  a  lens,  L,  with  a 
paralnilic  mirror,  a,  and  a  heiniHpherical  mirror,  bb, 
which  returns  all  tlie  raya  falling  upon  it  back  to 
the  flame. 

To  Augnstin  Fresnel  (q.v.)  belongs  the  honour 
of  inventing  and  first  employing,  in  1822,  the 
dioptric  system  for  lighthouse  purposes  in  com- 
bination with  a  central  lamp  naving  four  con- 
centric wicks.  He  was  apparently  ignorant  of  what 
had  lieen  done  by  ButTon  and  Comlorcet  in  propos- 
ing, for  burning  pur|K)see,  to  build  up  lenses  in 
s«'parate  piecos  with  the  view  of  reducing  the 
tliicknexs  of  glass  and  correcting  to  a  large  extent 
spherical  a>>crration.  So  he  devised  the  lighthonne 
lens,  wliich  is  plano  convex,  3  feet  3  inches  m  height 
b^'  2  feet  6  incites  in  breadth,  composed  of  a  centnil 
<lisc,  surrounded  by  annular  rings  gradually 
decreasing  in  breadth  as  they  rece«le  from  the 
centre.  If  these  lenses  be  assembled  on  a  frame 
with  eight  or  more  sides,  having  a  lamp  in  their 
common  focus,  and  Ite  maile  to  revolve,  a  dioptric 
revolnng  light  is  produced.  The  lens  implied  u 
central  lamp  and  a  iiame  of  great  intensity,  which 

Fresnel  and  Arago 
devised,  and  in 
which  they  ad- 
hered to  Argand's 

Srinciple  of  the 
ouble  air-cur- 
rent ;  and  they 
also  took  advan- 
tage of  Rumford's 
idea  of  a  lamp 
with  concentric 
wicks.  The 
lenses,  however, 
not  intercepting 
the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from 
the  Hame  a1x)ve 
and  below  them, 
Fresnel  de!«ignetl 
an  arrangement 
of  inclinetl  lenses, 
and  minors  above 
the  lenses,  and 
MU'ered  mirrors 
below  them, 
which,  to  some 
extent,  obviates 
designing  the  revolving 
Mr  Alan  Stevenson 
mirrors  below  the 
totallv  reflecting 
and,  in  1(M9,  Mr 


Fig.  3.— Stevf-nion'*  Rolophntal 
Bevolviug  Light  of  the  first  order. 


this   defect.  When 
apparatus  for  Skerry vore 
subf-tituted    prisms    for  the 
lenses,   and    also  introdnccd 
priitius  for  first  order  lights, 


T.  Stevenson  dispensed  with  the  double  ag«nt< 
alx)ve  and  Ijelow  the  lens,  and  suli^tituted  holo- 
pbotal piTsnis  which  parallelise  the  niys  in  every 
plane  (fig.  3).  The  holopbotal  apparatus  is  now 
universally  adopter!  for  revolving  lights.  Frcsnd 
devised  the  fixed  light  varie<T  by  flaslies  la- 
placing  straight  refracting  prisms  "on  a  revolv- 
ing frame  ouU«ide  a  fixed  ap)»aratus.  An  exten- 
Mon  of  this  is  the  condensing  revolving  ap(>ar- 
atus  which  has  been  carrie«l  to  such  iK.'rfecti<>n 
in  Scotland,  whereby  stnugbt  refracting  or  re- 
flecting prisms  revcdve,  and  intercept  the  r»y» 
from  a  central  fixed  apparatus,  m>  as  to  pn>- 
duce  darkness  over  the  sections  they  subtend, 
while  they  spread  the  rays  which  they  intercept 


Fig.  4. 

uniformly  over,  and  thus  strengthen,  the  inter- 
meiliate  sections  (fig-  4).  The  i)ower  b  in- 
crea8c<l  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the 
intervening  periods  of  darknet«.  There  have  been 
devise<l  by  Dr  Uopkinson  group-flashing  lights  by 
splitting  up  the  lens  into  two  or  three  portions  m 
as  to  give  two  or  more  flashes  ( fig.  5 ). 

The  most  notable  imjuDvenient  of  recent  times  in 
revolving  apparatus  is  what  Messrs  Steventoa 


Fig.       HolophotAl  Triple-flsshing  Light,  tint  order. 

suggested  in  1869,  and  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  hyf>er -radiant.  The  nulius  which  they 
adoptPil  was  1330  mm.,  that  of  Fresnel  Winu*  9«) 
mm.  The  first  lens  of  this  size  was  made  to  Mes»>r> 
Stevenson's  design  by  Me^»n<  Barltier  and  Fenotre, 
Paris.  When  combined  with  the  large  flames  At 
vcloped  by  the  increaseil  size  of  burners  now  used, 
this  apparatus,  when  compIete«l  with  tlie  enlanred 
prisms  above  and  below  the  lensc*  (fig  6),  leaves 
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little  to  t>c  flenircd,  as  all  the  rays  of  li^'ht  arc  acted 
on,  excessive  heat  ia  avoided,  and  hiforni  and  tri- 
ft>rm  arran},'enient«  are  n  riiion  d  unnoceji.<iiry,  jus 
one  central  flame  is  alone  required.  U  is  optic- 
ally tlw  mask  tOdeBl  uppantm  jet  madck 


FraHMl  not  only  gave  as  the  dioptrio  nvolvfaig 
Ughk.  bat  abo  the  fixed  dioptric  apparatoi.  ahow- 
lag  all  nmnd  tbe  iiorizon  a  vertical  atrip  or  light, 
tiM  diamater  ol  the  central  ilmne. 

It  ia  said  tltut 
owing  to  ditiicul- 
ties  of  oonstruc- 
tion  Freanel 
adopted  a  poly* 
conal  fern  of 
Uiirty-two  nar- 
row lenses  for  tlie 
refracting  hoop ; 
bnt  Mr  Alan 
Stevenson,  when 
introducing  tbe 
dioptrie  light  in- 
to Britain,  de- 
signed a  truly 
cylindrical  Ixdt, 
to  tiie  difl'erent 
Bcctions  of  which 
he  cave  a  rhom- 
boiual  form  with 
ohlique  joints 
(fiL'.  7).  He  also 
had  execute*!  on 
the  large  Hcale 
totally  lellecting 
prisniatic  ring*. 
Fig.  8  is  a  diop 
trie  spherical  mirror,  which  showa  a  dioptrie  holo- 
pboie,  and  fig.  0  the  dioptric  mirror  as  improved 
uy  Mr  J.  T.  (  hance,  wliirh  is  largrdy  n*<Hl  in  liglit- 
hoosen,  at  i-«  also  the  azimiuhal  cumlcii'king  lii.'ht, 
latroduoiHl  I>y  Mps«n»  Steven'»on  in  1n.")7.  to  '•nit 
the  renuirementa  of  narrow  Houndn  on  the  went 
eoant  ot  Scotland,  where  the  light  did  not  require 
to  be  of  equal  power  in  all  diiectiona.  As  shown 
bgr  the  chart  ( fig.  10 ),  it  is  ohrioas  that  on  the  side 
next  the  shore  no  light  in  required,  aerom  the  sound 
a  feeble  light  is  all  that  is  necesBarji  while  up  and 


Fig.  7.— Fixed  Light,  first  order. 


down  the  »ound  the  son  to  he  illununatecl  is  of 
greater  or  Icks  extent,  requiring  corresponding  in* 
tensity.  Varinii-.  :q>p]icaHOBS  oif 
demting  principle  are 
now  extensiTely  used 
in  lighthouses.  The 
apparent  liffht  is 
another  of  Mr  T. 
Stevenson's  devices 
for  indicating,  hy 
means  of  a  Warn  of 
parallel  rays  thrown 
trom  tiie  ahore^  the 
poeitioD  of  a  roek 
tying  at  some  dis* 
tance  off.  By  means 
of  apnaratiiH  placed 
on  a  l>eacon  on  the 
rock,  the  rays  of  lij^ht 
from  the  shore  are 
reflected  seawards  so 

as  to  give  the  appearaaee  of  a  U^t  on  the 
( fig.  ll ).    Diontric  apparatQS  wet*  divided  into  six 

orders  unti!  ^Il■'^sn^  Stevenson  de.sigiic<!  the  hyper- 
radiant  apparatus;  the  following  table  gives  the 
internal  diameter  and  hei^t  of  the  oiptMal-glase 

of  each : 


Fip.  S. 

Dioptrio  Spherical  Mimn; 


Intanal  DUomIw. 
Hyper-radiant.. 8  feet  8-7<  IdoIim. 

l«t  Urder  e  M     0-44  « 

W   4   ..     712  >. 

8d      tt   8   II     3^7  11 

4th   1  N    T-M  N 

Mb  N  «  1     t-n  « 

eta   e  ••  iiti  « 


Balflit  o(  OUM-vwk. 
11  feet  10  S8  Inches. 
8  M  8'&  •* 
7  0  u 
6  II  I'B  n 
S  «  8-06  H 
1  »  10  I* 
t  «    S«  m 


LtmUm*. — The  lantern,  or  framework  of  glass 
and  metal  which  ocmtains  the  lighting  appaiatos, 
is  an  imp<Htant  part  of  UghtlioaBO  eeonony.  The 

earl^  lantema  liad 

vertical  and  hori- 
zontal pash  har-, 
but  in  1835  .Mr 
Alan  Stevenson, 
when  he  introduced 
diagonal  frame- 
wo»  for  the  diop- 
trie light,  extended 
it  to  the  lantern. 
The  diagonal  astra- 
gals do  not  inter- 
cept light  in  any 
aximutii  throiigli- 
oat  their  whole 
height,  and  this 
trigonal  anraage- 
roent  seenres  a 
si  met  II  re  of  great 
astragals  are  of  gun-metal, 


oa  FIf.  8L 


ri;:idity  and  Ptrm^'th.  The 
1  inch  Mtiimi,  gla/td 
with  plate  gla.18  i  inch  in  thickne>-,  unk-st  in 
peculiarly  exposeu  situations,  where  it  ia  used  ^ 
indi  thick.  The  fltot  order  hotem  ia  19  feet  ia 


Fi»l& 

diameter,  and  10  feet  la  hefafht  of  daylight,  with 
an  outer  and  inner  dome  o?  copper.  Mr  Alan 
Stevenson  de«igne«l  a  helical  lantci  n  in  1846,  bnt  ll 
was  not  cxecute«I.  Sir  .Fames  l)ouglax\  however, 
recently  designed  a  lautcrn  with  helical  astxagals 
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14  fart  in  diameter,  glazed  with  glaaa  i  inch  in 
tbielciiMa,  bent  to  fhe  proper  curve.  In  the  Scot- 
tidt  lighthouses  '  storm -panes/  which  are  glazed 
copper  frames,  are  always  in  readiness  in  case  of 
breakage  of  a  jiane.  Tlicy  arc  fixrd  to  tlie  astragals 
by  wrews.  1  here  is  no  instance  in  tlie  Northern 
Ligltthouse  service  of  a  lantern-pane  being  broken 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  hot  tbqr  are  oocaoiooally 
broken  by  birds  or  by  rtoofli  bdag  driven  against 
Ibeu  dnnu^cstonw  lialea. 

Xompa— ^rhecanieat  ligfathonsefl  had  lamps  with 
two  or  more  spoutf  each  witit  a  skrin  of  cotton, 
until  Argaml  and  Teiilore  j,'nve  tiH  the  cylindric 
burner,  I'lirccl  the  arran>,'f'iiicnt  fm  causinj:  a 
How  of  oil  over  the  burner,  liumford  the  idea 
of  concentric  wickn,  and  Arago  and  Fresnel  the 
fonr-wiek  Jamp.  Mr  Ahua  8t«f«iM0ii  added  a 
fifth  wick,  ana  otlwr  Ugfa^ovsa  enginaeni  have 

increased  the 
numl>er.  These 
bnmere  were 
suitable  for  con- 
suming animal 
orvagetableoils. 
Tha  extensive 
use  ot  pamflin 
led  to  its  adop- 
tion   in  light 

llOUSCK,  but  BUC 

cciw  was  only 
attained  witlt 
die  one-wiek 
burner  until 
Captain  Doty, 
in  1868,  deviseti 
burners  which 
and  intensity  in 


nf.lL 


develop  a  flame  of  great  purity 
concentric  wick  lanipf.  Single  wick  burners  draw 
their  supply  b^  the  capillarj-  action  of  the  wick, 
but  with  multiple-wick  burners  the  oil  is  supplied 
by  cisterns  placed  above  the  level  of  the  burner,  or 
from  below  by  piin|N  worked  by  clockwork,  or  by 
pressare  exerted  by  a  weighted  niston.  When 
veg'  tnlilo  or  animal  oIIh  arc  einployexl  witli  innltiple- 
wick  lamp!*  the  burner  re<juire!»  to  be  kept  cool  and 
the  wicks  prevented  from  charring  by  car.siiig  a 
superabundant  supply  of  oil— nearly  three  times 
greater  tlian  it  OOBSumed— to  flow  over  the  wicks, 
the  overflow  nuuiiqg  back  to  tha  oistani.  When 
paraffin  is  used,  however,  the  fluid  it  not  altowed  to 
rise  beyond  a  certain  height  in  the  M-ick  cliamlwrs, 
the  overflow  being  returned  by  a  tulx'  to  llie 
fountain.  The  mitisfactor^'  results  in  incr«'a^^4il 
photogenic  power  and  economy  arising  lrun»  the 
use  of  paralfm  have  led  to  the  diameters  of  the 
burners  being  much  increased.  Sir  James  Douglass 
haa  devised  burners  having  savaa,  eight,  and  nine 
ooneentric  wicks,  which,  of  course,  greatly  increase 
the  candle-power.  Messrs  Stevenson  pointed  out, 
in  IS60,  that  inuch  of  the  light  from  burneni  of 
|ireatly  iiicTea'.''il  diameter,  when  used  with  revolv- 
ing appaiatu-.  \\:is  not  Lundeiised  hy  tin.'  lenses, 
and  not  properly  utilised,  and  that  i«peoial  apparatus 
was  necessary,  and  hence  their  nropusal  uf  the 
hyper-nuliaat  appamtua  already  referred  to. 

iUuminnnU. — Almost  every  kind  of  oil,  animal 
and  %'egctable,  haa  l>een  used  in  li^dithouses — 
whale,  sperm,  seal,  lanl,  olive,  ciK'oa  nul.  heinpveed, 
col/a  hut  these  have  been  su]»ersed<'il  iiuiadiii, 
not  only  on  Hnancial  but  on  photogi  nic  gnmnds. 
Sperm-oil  was  long  the  illuminant  used  in  British 
lights,  but  it  gave  way,  in  184i>,  to  colza  at  a  saving 
of  one-half  the  cost,  while  it  has  been  succeeded  by 
MuaiBn,  which  has  raised  the  power  of  the  lamps 
mm  10  per  cent  in  the  four-wick  burner  to  over 
100  ]>er  cent,  in  the  one  wick  lamp.  Messi-s 
bteveuiion,  in  1870,  set  at  rest  the  conii>arativu 
I  of  etdxa  and  paimffla,  and,  when  the 


rock  station  of  Dhuheartach  came  to  be  lighted  ia 
1872,  they  4ntroduced  paraffin  as  the  illnnuBaat 
It  may  be  stated  tliat  in  the  Scottish  Ushtbooam 
ahme  a  sum  of  between  £4000  and  ffiOOO  is  anna- 

ally  saved  by  the  use  of  ])araffin,  while  the  Ppwet 
of  the  lights  hius  lieen  exalted ;  and  mof>t  li^t- 
house  authorities  have  followed  their  example. 
Paraffin  can  l>e  readilv  obtained  with  a  specific 
gi-avity  of  0*82,  and  a  flaihing-i>oint,  cloee  test,  of 
125'  to  160*  F.,  and  even  as  high  as  2a0*  F.  The 
following  is  the  cnnramption  in  gallons  per  hour  of 
the  Doty  pjirnffin  bnmon<  :  1  wick,  •OIo;  2  wick«, 
•a')5:  3  wicks,  4  wicks,  'it).');  5  wick?,  -373;  6 

wicks,  "499.  The  use  of  gn-s  was  suggesto<l  when 
gas-lighting  was  in  it«  infancy,  and  the  experiments 
did  not  taooeed.   Wherever  gas  caa  ba  '  * 


vreeaationa  are  taken,  there  can  be  no 
or  its  ntiltty  for  lighthouse  purposes :  bat 


doubt   of    «sv    i*wu»w^  aai^iswnvww  j'^Ma^w  > 

when  it  requires  to  l)e  specially  made  at  a  light- 
house station,  either  from  coal  or  paratbn,  it  U  ex- 
pensive. For  harlmnr-lights,  wher>  the  ^iij  il'. 
can  l>e  readily  had,  it  has  long  Ik^'  h  u<eil  wuli 
satisfactory  results.  In  1827  Mr  Wilfou  erected  a 
very  simple  piece  of  niacliinery  at  Troon  for  produc- 
ing an  mtemitttent  light  from  gaa,  whereby  the 
alternations  of  light  and  darkness  were  got  by 
shutting  off  the  gas  so  as  to  extinguish  the  light, 
ami  again  as  suddenly  letting  on  tlie  full  supply, 
the  gius  l»eing  re-iguiletl  by  a  separate  small  burner 
sujiplied  l»y  a  pass  valve.'  Mr  T.  Stevenson 
uropused  to  make  intermittent  gas  lights  by  causing 
the  flow  of  gas  to  produce  intermittent  action  b>- 
means  of  a  dry  meter.  The  meter  ia  so  made  as  to 
j>ax.s  gas  suffieiant  to  keep  a  small  jet  eonstaatly 
burning.  The  full  flame  of  the  large  jet  continues 
to  burn  until  the  action  of  the  meter  cuts  off  the 
siiii]>ly,  and  the  small  jet  is  again  kept  bumicg 
alone  until  the  full  supply  flows  to  the  larger  jeiL 
Mr  Wigham  of  Dublin  has  devised  a  system  ot 
gas-burners,  having  five  rings  of  28,  48,  68,  88,  and 
108  jets,  tha  diameter  of  the  rings  vary  ing  firom  4 
to  lU  inches,  the  power  being  260,  680,  MO,  1400, 
and  2300  standard  candles  respectively.  These 
burners  require  no  gla.ss-chimney,  and  all  or  any 
of  the  rings  can  be  use<l  to  suit  the  t-tate  of  the 
atmosplieiL'.  He  ha.n  also  strongly  advocated,  and 
ha.s  intrcxluced  at  some  lighthouses  in  Ireland,  a 
system  of  superposed  lenses,  which  have  been 
styled  biform.  triform,  and  quadnform  Ui^ta,  aadi 
tier  of  lenses  having  an  inaependent  bumar.  Sr 
.lames  Doiigluss  has  devir<ea  six  and  ten  ring 
gas  huniers,  the  gius  issuing  from  surface-holes,  a« 
ill  the  ordinary  argaiui,  the  power  Ix-ing  8^0  ar.u 
2^M  candles  respectively.  Tliese  burners  reouirv 
a  gloss-chimney.  The  result  of  the  South  Foreland 
experiments  is'  that,  for  ordinary  lighthouse  ^r 
poses,  paraffin  is  the  most  suitalde  and  economioi»l 
illuminant,  and  this  agrees  with  the  condaMHUi 
airived  at  by  Messrs  Stevenson  in  1870. 

Electric  Light.— The  elect lic  light  was  finl 
shown  to  the  mariner  in  Ks.'>S  iiom  the  Foreland 
lighthouse,  the  generating  machine  Ix-ing  that  of 
Frofeasur  Uulnies;  but  since  that  date  nton 
powodhil  machines  have  been  devi&ed.  The  alt«^ 
nata  eaneat  uadiinas  of  Banm  de  Meritaaa  ham 
been  used  with  good  results  at  the  Tsle  of  May 
and  other  lighthouses.  The  Isle  of  May  machines 
arc  of  the  L  type,  of  the  hirgest  size  hitherto  coa 
"tructed,  and  weigh  al>out  4^  tons  each.  The  >ii 
duction  arrangement  of  each  of  the  two  machine 
consists  of  6  8et«  of  12  permanent  magnets,  each 
magnet  being  made  up  of  8  plates.  The  amiatoia. 
which  makea  OOO  revolntiona  jwr  minnte,  is  driven 
by  a  belt  from  the  engine — 16  home-power— is  twe 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  ctmipoeed  of  5 
rings  \\itli  24  hohliiii-,  on  each,  anangfHi  in  grxiup' 
of  4  in  tension  and  U  in  ouantity.  \Viih  the  ci'cuit 
opan  «ach  niaehiiia  davelopa  an  daetionaiva  fane 
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of  80  volts,  meaAured  at  the  dMrilmtor ;  and  with 
the  dfcait  doMd  throogh  m  tn,  40  voltt.  An 
average  enmnt  of  StO  amphea  is  deTdoped,  thm 

frieldinR  an  electrical  energy  of  RS()0  watts,  or  ITS 
lorse-power  in  the  external  circuit.  Tlic  live  rinns 
are  «o  arm,n;;<'d  tlwil  \,  f,  |,  |,  or  the  wlioU'  of  tlie 
current  of  a  machine  can,  at  pleaonre,  )m3  scut  to 
the  diHtrihutor  for  tranHinisKion  to  the  lantern,  and 
the  two  machinea  can  be  coupled  and  the  full  cur- 
rent fram  both  be  employed  dnring  hazy  weather. 
The  current  is  eonreved  to  the  ligkiboose — a 
distance  of  880  feet — by  solid  copper  eondnetora 
1  inch  in  diameter,  with  srarphod  joints  Imlted 
ami  soMered  t<)Kether.  Tlie  lainps  aro  of  the 
St'rrinlJerjol  type,  with  Kome  ino«iilicati<ins — 
notably  toe  shiint  or  by-pass,  whereby  a  lar;,'e 
pamatnniaf  the enrranfe  gam  direct  to  the  lower 
earbon.  TTha  caibont,  wUeh  are  1'6  ineh  in  dia- 
matar,  hava  a  eore  of  pare  graphite,  and  bum  with 
gnat  afeaidine^w  at  the  rate  of  2  inrhes  por  hotir. 

The  dioptric  apparatus,  originally  nae*]  with  the 
electric  arc,  wa«  too  nmall,  and  Mes-*rs  St^'venHon 
in  liUio  Bug^'c^ted  that  it  should  Kk)  tliird  order, 
and  this  wn^*  ^{enerally  antonted  :  bat  at  the  Isle  of 
May  it  was  made  second  order  condensing,  so 
as  to  give  a  group  of  four  flashes  in  c^nick  suoce^- 
■lain,  with  intcrvalH  of  darknem  of  thirty  seconds, 
the  whole  light  lieing  condensed  into  three  degrees, 
the  resulting  1)eanis  being  equal  to  three  million 
candles  with  single  power,  and  six  million  with 
double  jiower.  It  is  seen  thirty  per  cent,  oftener 
than  a  fintt-cla^s  revolving  dioptric  light.  At 
Boater  Point,  the  Forelands,  Lizard,  the  apparatus 
la  third  tmier.  At  St  Catherine'*  and  Tiao  it  is 
■eeond  order,  while  at  Maconuie  it  is  ftist  order.  ^ 

Chameten'stics. — The  following  are  the  main 
distinction*  in  n«e  :  (1)  fi\<'il  lij,'ht«  ;  (2)  the  re- 
vi»l\iiij,'  liijlit,  whicli  at  opial  (leriods  conies  into 
view  and  gradually  attninn  it^  full  jKtwer  and  then 
gradually  disappears  ;  (3)  revolving  re*l  and  white, 
abowing  alternately  flashes  of  red  and  white  light 
C4|  flnralBg.  ehow'ing  flashes  at  abort  intervals ; 
(51  intermittent,  which  bursts  inatantaaeoosly  into 
full  power,  and,  after  remaining  as  a  fixed  liglit  for 
a  certain  period,  is  suddenly  eclipsed;  and  (6) 
group  flashing,  consisting  of  two  or  more  flashes 
»e|taratcil  hy  .sliort  ecli]'Ni'«<,  the  groups  lK?ing 
sefMirated  by  a  longer  eclipse.  The  use  of  c<dour 
is  resorted  to  for  danger  arcs,  or  when  another 
diaracteriatiiC  b  not  available.  The  two  culonis 
employed  are  red  rad  green,  generally  prodoeed  by 
coloured  rliininpyn  over  the  lamps.  Experiments 
made  at  Kdinliui;:li  ^^ho\v  ilmt  light,  in  passing 
tlirouj,'li  ii-<l  gia>!«,  shniiM  lie  4h  times  stronger 
tlian  for  a  light  of  the  natural  colour — a  loss 
slightly  redeemed  in  thick  weather  owing  to  the 
nM  laya  not  betag  ao  much  absorbed. 

Maekinu. — If  the  apparatna  revoWes,  motion  is 
generally  produce<l  by  clockwork  and  liy  the  fall 
of  a  wtrtgfit  In  the  cose  of  small  apparatus, 
Me»»srB  Steveri'-nii  priMhiced  motion  by  means  of 
till*  heat  fnmi  the  burner  causing  a  fan  to  revolve, 
wiiich  has  since  b«ni  adoptea  in  tlie  Tkotter 
Linlfrg  system. 

DittriOutwn.  —  The  coasts  of  all  oonntries  have 
three  lines  of  defence.  Tbera  aia  firat  great  sea 
ligbta  which  indicate  importwat  'landfalls,'  and 
reanire  the  most  powerful  apparatu't ;  Kecondary 
lignta  which,  though  not  re'juiring  Ut  be  ho 
iHjwerful  a-*  tlm-c  ui  tli<*  lii>i  order,  are  of  ;.'i'eat 
utip«»rtAnce,  as  indicHting  turning]><iiuti>  in  the 
BAvigation  ;  and,  lastlv,  Tiarl>onr  lights  tn  giii«le 
obip*  into  Iwvens  of  safety.  It  has  been  laid  down 
aa  an  axiom  by  lighthovse  angineers  that  over4Ma 
lights  of  similar  character  sTionM  not  Imj  tdaced 
neartr  pnch  other  than  100  mile-,  ami  tliat  if 
pn-«ili!f  l.;,'litH  ii<-iir  ciia«>t -lifief»  much  fiei|iieiiteil  liy 
oliipping  sbuuld  be  designed  to  overlap  each  other. 


Lujhtships. — Liglit  veHsels  are  moored  in  situa- 
tiottB  where  it  would  be  imposaible  to  erect  a  Ught- 
honae.   They  are  generally  wooden  ships,  108  Teet 

in  length  between  perpendiculars,  an<l  '2'M  feet 
Warn,  strongly  built,  copper  fastened,  and  siicatlied 
with  imuit/  inclnl.  The  North  Carr  Lightflii^i.  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Forth,  is  moorwl  by  a  Ig  inch 
studdisl  chain  o^ble  and  3-ton  anchor,  ass  it  is  in  a 
very  ox|>o8ed  situation,  and  the  engines  lor  the  fog- 
signal  are  driven  by  steam.  The  Tnateni  ia  8  feet 
in  diameter,  of  steel,  carried  on  a  steel  mast.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  eight  fixed  dioptric  apparatus, 
each  of  180',  littr-d  with  .spherical  niirroni  and 
argand  lamj»H.  \\:v\\  a]i^)aratu«,  with  its  fountain 
and  lainji,  is  Imng  on  ;^'iinlials,  m  hulanceil  a**  to 
hang  veitically  in  any  position  of  the  mast  within 

!  30  <legrees  of  the  vertical, 

Eariy  light-Teaael*  had  amall  Untflna  ampended 

I  from  the  yard-  anna   Ifr  R  Sterenaoa,  la  1807, 

I  intnxluced  a  lantern  which  surrounded  the  mast, 
and  all  sulmefpient  light«hi{>  lanterns  have  been 

(  made  on  his  plan.  All  floating  lights  had  catop- 
tric apitaratus  antil  Messrs  Stevenson,  when  de- 
signing the  Ilooghly  lightshim,  employed  dioptric 
apparatus.  Sir  James  Douglass  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  lanterns  of  light-vessels,  and  intRK 
duoed  two-wiek  lamps  instead  of  single  aivsnds. 

Fog-nmaU.—Tyi9  average  dnrntion  of  fog  on 
the  whole  coast  of  F^nglami  is  only  slightly  over 
400  liourH  yearly,  though  in  M<inu'  parts  it  rcaclic?* 
1080  liinirH.  In  Scotland  the  average  is  under  400 
hours  yearly,  while  at  some  jiailn  of  tlie  coast  of 
the  Unite<l  States  the  average  is  hours  yearly, 
the  highest  being  2464  hoars.  There  ara  few  eoast 
lighthooae  atatwna  where  a  phonle  aignal  wonid 
not  be  a  useful  auxiliary,  as  tnere  are  times  when 
the  most  powerful  lights*,  even  the  electric,  are 
oUscuml  by  dense  fog,  when  the  sailor  mu-t  he 

f;uided  Viy  signals  a<ldresse<l  to  the  ear.  Various 
nstruments  have  l>een  use«l,  such  as  licUs,  gongs, 
steam-whistles,  guns,  sound-rockets,  tonite  cluirges, 
riH^  trumpets,  and  sirens  sounded  by  compressed 
air  or  steam.  The  Daboll  fog-honi  and  siren  are  of 
American  origin,  the  siren  Wing  the  most  powerful 
in  Use;  hut,  though  it  lia'-  luM-n  heard  at  (lihtances 
ot  upwards  of  j20  nautical  miles,  there  are  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmo-iphere  when  its  ellective 
range  is  limite<l  to  2  or  3  miles.  Though  bells  are 
not  eflective  signals,  no  fewer  than  55  of  them 
are  nsed  in  Briiiab  and  ia  AnwikaB  watesa  i 
and  sinee  1811,  when  Starenson  intradneed  fog- 
ludls  at  the  liell  I'ock  Tower,  all  su1>se<]uent  rocV 
li;.'htlMHiHes,  owing  to  the  want  of  space  for  othei 
)  signals,  have  lieen  supplied  with  them.  Such  ns-k 
tower  liells  vary  from  3  cwt.  to  2  tons.  It  has 
been  found  that  when  struck  by  a  hammer  outside, 
instead  of  by  a  elapper.  the  sound  is  heard  at  a 
greater  diBtMoa,  and  when  the  blows  are  stmek  hi 
rapid  sncceaeion  for  a  short  time  the  sound  is  more 
)»euetrative.  For  the  sake  of  distinction  two  liells 
ot  dillerent  tone,  struck  after  each  other,  are  some- 
timcH  us4Mi.  (Jongs,  .struck  hv  han<l,  are  still  em- 
]iloyetl  on  Imard  some  lightships  ;  hut  though  the 
sound  is  distinctive  it  is  not  heard  at  any  great 
ilistance.  Steam  wliiatlet  are  larttdy  nsed'  in  tlia 
United  State*,  and  gnna  am  atili  employed  at  a 
few  stations.   Bonnd-roekets  are  chaned  with  the 

orilinarj"  composition  to  eMrr\-  the  rocket  up  t<i  a 
height  of  WKi  feet,  when  a  c]iur>:e  of  cotton  jxtwder 
is  exploded  with  a  re|Mirt  like  the  diseliai  ;;e  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance.  The  charg*^!  of  cotton  powder 
are  generally  4  ounces,  but  12-ounoe  eliarges  arc 
sometimes  used  wlien  there  la  wind  along  with  the 
fog.  Tonite  signals  are  used  at  eleven  stations  in 
Rritain.    The  cliarges  consist  of  small  cylindrical 

I  dis<'s  of  dry  cotton  powder  (t<mite),  4  ounces  in 
«eit.'lit,  each  having  a  hole  up  the  centre  fni  i. 

■  cotvuig  the  detonator,  which  ia  a  copper  lai>u 
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containing;  fnlininate  composition.  The  cliar(;e  is 
fire<l  l»y  connecting  it  with  an  electric  cable  attached 
to  a  Hmall  electro-niapietic  machine  Btandin^  in 
the  li-^ht-rooni.  A  Ugnt  framework  or  jib  i»  hxetl 
out^<i<[e  the  lantern,  counterlMilancetl  and  raised  by 
means  of  wheel-work  to  about  12  feet  above  the 
lantern.  When  the  charge  and  detonator  are 
attachc<l  to  the  ends  of  an  electric  cable,  the  pib 
is  liuiHt«d,  the  iiring  handle  of  the  electric  machine 
is  raiHed  and  smartly  pushed  down,  when  the  fuse 
and  detonator  fires  the  charge,  which  gives  a  lond 
report.  An  arrangement  is  made  so  that  the 
circuit  cannot  l>e  closed  until  the  jib  and  charge 
are  raised  to  the  full  height  above  the  lantern. 
The  Daltoll  horn  is  a  nietnl  trumpet  in  which  a 
metallic  ree<l  or  tongue  18  inches  long,  2*  inches 
broad,  and  varying  from  |  to  J  inch  in  thictcness  at 
the  free  end,  is  made  to  vibrate  by  compressed  air 
or  steam  l)eing  blown  through  it.  This  signal  is 
effective,  though  not  so  powerful  as  that  of  the 
siren.  The  siren  consists  of  a  trumpet  having  two 
discs,  12-inch  diameter,  one  of  which  Ls  fixed,  and 
one  rotating  with  radial  slit«  cut  in  them.  The 
rotation  ia  from  1500  to  2000  times  a  minute,  with 
air  at  20  lb.  pressure  per  square  inch.  Holmes'  siren 
is  automatic,  consisting  of  two  cvlinders  having 
angular  slots,  one  Wing  fixed  and  tlie  other  free  to 
rotate  within  the  fi.xed  cylinder;  the  compresse»l 
air  impinging  against  the  incline<l  sides  of  the 
slots  causes  the  inner  cylinder  to  revolve,  the  rapid 
pa.«sage  of  one  row  of  slots  over  the  other  profluces 
a  series  of  vibrations  which  give  the  not«  desired, 
and  notes  of  ditrercnt  pitch  can  also  l»e  nro«luced. 
Sirens  are  used  at  41  stations  in  British  waters. 
At  .\ilsa  Craig,  Messrs  Stevenson  mlonted  a  central 
station,  the  comprensod  air,  at  75  lo.  |)er  square 
inch,  being  conveyetl  to  distances  of  j  and  ^  mile 
respectively.  The  south  signal  gives  3  blasts  in 
quick  succession  every  3  minutes,  the  first  a  high 
note,  the  second  a  low  note,  the  third  a  high  note  : 
while  the  north  gives  one  blast  of  5  seconds  duration 
every  3  minutes.  These  signals  are  so  arninge<l  as 
to  liegin  to  sound  about  1^  minute  before  each 
other,  and  never  together.  The  motive  power  is 
five  gas-engines,  one  being  snare,  the  gas  Iwing 
made  from  the  paraihn  usen  in  iiie  lighthouse 
lamps.  As  regards  the  distance  to  which  the 
compressed  air  is  carried,  this  was  a  new  departure 
in  fog-signalling.  These  signals  arc  actuated  by 
compressed  air,  the  motive-power  Wing  hot  air, 
steam  or  gas  engines,  or,  as  at  CorsewaTl  in  Scot- 
laud,  by  Priestnian's  oil-engines,  with  ordinary 
lighthouse  paratlin  oil  as  the  explosive. 

Atlmintstnttion. — Hritish  lighthouses  are  man- 
apeil  by  three  boards — the  Trinity  House  for 
England,  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lijihta 
for  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  liallast 
Boanl,  Dublin,  for  Ireland ;  the  Board  of  Tnide, 
by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1S54,  having 
control  over  the  three  Wards  in  finance  and  other 
matters.  Some  colonial  lights  are  also  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  the  Uniteil 
States  of  America  a  Liglitiioiise  Boanl  was  con- 
stituted in  1852,  the  Treasury  defraying  the  cont 
of  erecting  and  maintaining  lighthouses  and  other 
aids  to  navigation.  In  Vrance  the  lighthouse 
service  is  umler  the  minister  of  Public  Works  ami 
a  special  *  Commifsion  dcs  Phares.'  In  Swe<len, 
Norway,  Hoiiaml.  Dfninark,  Russia,  and  Austria 
the  liglitliousc  ailtiiinistration  is  under  the  Admir- 
alty or  minister  of  .Marine.  In  Spain  the  system 
of  adtninistration  is  similar  to  that  of  France.' 

Litjhtkeepem. — .\i  lighthouse  stations  on  shore 
there  are  two  keejH'rs,  while  at  rock  stations 
there  are  geuiTHlly  four,  one  Wing  always  <m 
shore  by  rotation.  Where  there  is  a  fog-signal 
at  any  station  tln're  ai-e  generally  tlirec  keepei-s, 
and  at  electric  light  stations  there  are  live,  one 


of  them  Wing  a  mechanical  engineer.  The  crewt 
of  light-ships  are  eleven  in  nuniWr,  three  of  the 
crew  and  the  master  or  mate  getting  on  shore  liy 
rotAtion. 

See  J.  Smeaton,  Eddyitont  Linhthoiise  (1791);  R. 
Stevenson,  Bell  Jtoek  Lu/hthoiue  (1824);  Al»n  Stoven- 
»on,  Skerrin-ore  Liohthoute.  vith  A'ofet  tm  Liffktkotm 
Illumination  (1848),  knd  Treatite  on  the  HiHory,  Com- 
ttruition,  and  Illumitiation  of  Li'jhikviuts  (1600); 
David  Stevenson,  Li'jhihotuei  ('l8r>4);  M.  L.  Revnaod. 
Mfmaire  tur  rKclairaot  H  U  Balimujt  dea  C6les  iU 
France  (18(J4);  L.  Ren»rd,  Let  Pkarei  (1867);  G.  H. 
Elliott,  European  Liijhthoute  Sjtilemt  (1875);  M.  E. 
Allartl,  Mimoire  $ur  FlnUntitf  et  la  Pori'e  dt*  Phnm 
(187ii);  Thoinan  Stevenson, /.iV/AtAouar  Conjfruc/ion  a*tf 
Illumination  ( 1881 ) ;  M.  L.  Keynaud,  Phare%  et  Batitet 
(1KK{);  Sir  James  Douglass's  Oix-nin^  Address  to  the 
British  Association  ( 1886 )  ;  E.  P.  tkiwards,  Our  Sttimari* 
(18f«;):  I>.  P.  Heap,  Ancient  and  Modem  Li'ihthouta 
( 1889 ) ;  and  Minutet  of  Procetding*  of  the  Inttituli/m  of 
Ctril  Kvnineer*. 

LiKhtninfif  (Fr.  (dair,  Ger.  Blitz),  the  name 
given  to  the  visible  discharge  of  electricity  between 
one  group  of  clouds  and  another,  or  between  tW 
clouds  and  the  ground.  Thunder-clouds,  well 
known  by  their  dark  and  heavy  look.  Wlong 
usually  to  the  cumulus  type  (see  Cloi^ds),  an<l  ar« 
found  at  all  heights  from  close  to  or  almoctt  tftuching 
the  giound  up  to  aWut  6000  feet.  But  most  of  the 
suniMier  thunder-clouds  in  Great  Britain  float  at 
an  altitude  of  from  1000  to  .3000  feet.  Dn  elevate*! 
niountain-to)>s,  12,000  feet  high  or  more,  lij^htning 
and  hail  showers  accompany  the  pa-ssage  of  cirrus 
clouds  over  them.  Lightning  occurs  in  three  dis- 
tinct forms,  commonly  called  forke«l-liglitning, 
sheet-lightning,  and  ball-lightning,  the  last  cIom 
serving  also  as  a  convenient  term  ifor  unexplained 
phenomena. 

Forked-lightning  appears  as  long  fla-hes  tiass- 
ing  from  cloud  to  cloud  or  Wlween  clouds  an<i  the 
gn)und.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  apparently  i^tuirp 
uen<is  it  makes,  but  most  photoL^raphs  of  lightning 
show  it  in  a  wavy  or  ribWn-like  nmn.  Occasionally 
it  splits  into  several  branches  at  one  or  both  ends. 


Photograph  of  Lightning  (from  Knotelnf^fe,  Jane  18S9). 


These  flashes  frequently  pass  Wtween  clouds  several 
miles  apart,  lengths  of  6,  8,  and  even  10  miles  having 
Ik'cu  ol»t<erve<l.  The  thunder  which  Acconipani«» 
this  form  of  lightning  is  due  to  the  intense  and 
suilden  heat  devclojieain  the  path  of  the  discharge 
expanding  the  air  with  expionive  rapidity.  Ai 
sound  travels  slowly  com]»are<]  with  electricity  and 
light,  the  noise  from  diflerent  parts  of  the*fla»h 
reaches  the  ear  in  succession,  and  aide«i  by  echoe* 
from  tlic  clouds,  pn^luces  the  prolongwl  mllint'  of 
the  thunder-i>eal.  The  distance  away  of  the  flA«h 
can  W  estimatwl  by  the  time  Wtween  the  llawh  and 
tlie  iK'ginning  of  the  thunder,  evcrj-  5  swond*  Win;; 
iNpiivalcnt  to  1  mile  ;  50  seconds  or  10  miles  is  the 
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creAtett  ol>*ervetl  interval  at  which  ihutnler  has 
been  heard. 

She^-lighlning,  sometiineM  called  BunituLT  liKht- 
ning,  bafraqnenlacoompaninientof  wnnn  wentlicr 
in  twn|Mrata  climftto*  md  «n  almost  daily  pbeoo- 
Rienon  in  mmt  tropical  regions.    It  appears  as  a 

ditrii^o  ;;!arp  li^'litiri*'  iij>  a  whole  cloiiil,  is  ofton  of  a 
rfclili-<l»  colour,  iiinl  is  liclifvcil  to  lio  tint'  to 
(•Ii.it;;i's  of  fccbk-r  intonsity  than  tiiose  causing 
forked  lightning.  It  nia>  occasioaally  be  merely 
the  reflection  on  the  cload  of  adbtaat  tbiutdentonu 
invisible  to  the  apeelator. 

BaU4ighimnff  is  an  as  ^  wittxplained  pb«iio« 
menoD  ;  iorke<l  and  nheet  huhtnlng  are  the  gicantic 
analoffnes  of  the  sjiark  ana  glow  from  an  electric 
machine,  hm  imdiing  resembling' tli<'  slow  uiovin;;, 
luminouH  ^^U^\Ki  described  by  thoHo  wlio  have  mh'u 
bAll-liglitning  has  ever  been  produced  artificially. 
The  ball  hiui  Iteen  efitimatod  at  from  a  few  inches 
to  over  a  yanl  in  diameter ;  and,  while  not  affecting 
•aything  that  it  does  not  diraetly  toach,  acts  like 
■n  ozplosive  shell  on  any  solid  body  in  its  track, 
throwing  down  walls,  making  holes  several  feet 
deep  in  the  >;rounil.  or  j>loiig1iing  long  trencheH ; 
soinetinios  ili->.'<,pj>earing  with  a  loud  report,  at 
others  gradaally  getting  smaller  till  it  vaninhea. 
This  destmetivB  and  daugemns  form  of  lightning  w 
happily  very  ran^  AUisd  to  lightninf  is  at  Elmo's 
Fire  (Q.V.).  See  Arthur  Paiidl,  As  Action  of 
LightntHff  {\Sfi2). 

Pmth  bu  I.itfhtuiug  is  always  instantanofiun, 
an>i  i-  [Tolwhly  always  carnted  liv  tlir  sliiK-k  to 
the  hrani  and  nervous  system.  I'lie  ]M>st  iiiort4.>m 
appearances  are  extremelv  variable.  SonietiniC!* 
no  marks  of  injury  an  found;  but  more  often 
laeeimtions.  bruises,  buns,  and  occasionally  even 
fnwtnres  of  bones  are  pnMUt.  The  clothes  may 
be  bnmt  or  torn,  even  wnen  the  surface  of  the  iHuly 
is  not  iiijunil  ;  metHllic  siilistances  on  the  jM'rHon 
ni.iv  1m>  fiisiHl,  and  st<»t'l  ina^netise^l.  When  the 
ttcciilent  is  not  inniH'i] i.iii'ly  fatJil,  tiie  consenuence-s 
are  still  more  variable :  insenHibility,  paralynt.^, 
bans,  woonds,  loss  of  hair,  emptiMM  on  the  skin, 
h—orrhagss,  loss  of  speech  or  of  one  or  more  of  the 
•pedal  senses,  may  all  ooenr.  The  treatment  must 
De  directed  to  the  special  syniptoms,  which  arts  liable 
tft  '^xvo-X.  variations.  Sir  H.  HnHlie'H  ailvice  is  as 
follows  :  '  KvjM'si'  tlie  Iwwly  ton  nuMierati'  warmtli, 
so  an  to  prevent  tin-  lorut  of  animal  heut,  to  which 
it  is  always  liable  when  the  functions  of  the  brain 
ere  sospcnded  or  impaired,  ami  inflate  the  lungs,  so 
as  to  imitate  natural  respiration  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible.* These  means  suould  be  fully  trie«l,  as 
respiratory  action  has  been  restored  after  more 
than  an  hour's  susjienNion. 

LlGHT.NIXo-coNDUCTou  (  Fr.  fmralounfrn-,  V,vT. 
BliUtMetter).  The  object  <»f  a  li;;lithing  con 
doctor  is  twofold :  fiist,  and  most  imiKirt-ant,  to 
dimin  away  the  elsetrid^  from  t>as.sing  cloudH  and 
thaa  rnnvent  the  ooenmnce  of  lightnioa  in  iu 
nelgfanourliood ;  and  sseoodly,  when  uname  to  do 
thi-«,  to  recei%-e  and  convey  to  earth  the  li^;littiins.'- 
AixAi  without  damage  to  the  liuildin;;  to  wbich 
it  is  attm  li'-<|.  The  first  olij»-ct  is  l»est  .Hccureil 
Viv  the  li;,'htiiiii;.j  conductor  licing  a  shari>-point«'<l 
iiH-tallic  rod  standiii;;  cli>ar  above  all  snrronnding 
biiildin};)*,  treeSy  &a  ;  while  the  second  necessitates 
its  having  eonsiderable  diameter  to  carry  the  short- 
lived but  intense  current  pro«Iuce<l  by  the  flash  : 
both  rtH|ttire  that  it  should  >»e  in  thomu^h  metallic 
ciinnection  with  the  earth.  The  action  <A  the 
liirhininK  «-on<luctor  may  •»»•  illu-tr.it<Hi  by  an 
el'  i'iric  machine.  When  tlie  machine  is  in  m-tion 
the  prime  conductor,  which  corr<'sj>otids  Xt\  the 
thonder-elond,  discharges  a  rapid  sm-ci  s'^ion  of 
hashes  or  marks ;  but  if  a  fHiinted  metallic  riMl  is 
ImU  near  it  all  sparking  ceascN,  the  electricity  is 
imva  off  aileotly  aa  test  as  it  ia  generated  by  the 


nmcliine,  while  if  a  hall  or  blunt  rod  is  placed  near 
the  conductor  in  thorough  connection  with  tlie 
ground  the  sparks  will  pass  to  it  as  the  easiest  p8sa> 
age  to  earth.  ( iood  copper  is  almost  six  times  better 
a  conductor  of  eleetrittty  than  iron,  and  therefore 
light ning-condnetora  are  usually  made  of  eopi>er; 
but  tlit-y  may  bo  equally  well  constructed  of  iron  if 
made  '21,  times  the  diameter,  so  its  to  equalise  their 

'  cotnluctiiig  power.  For  otiiin:iry  buildings  the  dia- 
meter of  the  md  should  lie  at  least  4  inch  for  copper 
or  U  inch  for  iron ;  lighthouses  aiM  ainrilar  exposed 
buildinas  are  usually  fitted  with  eopper  condneton 
1  inch  in  diameter.  Instead  of  a  solid  red,  wire> 
rope  of  equivalent  size  is  frequently  used  for  con- 
venience of  adjustment  to  the  buihfings.    The  top 

i  of  the  conductor,  always  a  solid  rtsl,  ends  in  a  blunt 
tHvint  surroundiNl  a  few  inches  <lown  by  three  or 
tour  sliar|i  |M>intH  projecting  obliquely  upwards,  but 
not  rising  as  higli  as  the  top ;  these  points  ought  to 
Ite  platinised  or  gilded  to  prevent  oxidation.  The 
rod  must  proieet  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the 
building.  It  nss  been  found  that,'  roughly  speaUing, 
a  lightning  conductor  protect.s  from  ilirect  tla-bcs  a 
conical  sjiace  e«iual  to  its  bei^'lit  \utb  a  radius  at 
the  l»a«e  of  double  its  height.  Thus,  a  nsl  standing 
6  feet  above  the  gable  end  of  an  ordinary  house 
will  pntteet  the  roof  ridge  for  12  feet  along,  but  if 
the  house  is  more  than  13  feet  broad  will  not  mo* 
tect  the  other  gable.  All  large  masses  of  metal  in 
a  building,  more  especiallv  the  roof-gutters,  should 
be  connected  with  the  liglitning-conductor,  as  they 
may  otherwise  form  a  broken  *'onm>ction  to  earth 
ana  c<mduct  the  lightning  with  dangerous  sparking 
at  the  breaks.  Sliarj)  beufls  inunt  be  avoided  in  the 
conductor,  and  any  joins  in  it  should  be  brased,  or 
emlieildetl  in  a  large  mass  of  solder,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  heatiiw^ait  the  function  by  imperfeet 
contact.  Perhaps  tne  most  important  part  of  the 
lif^btiiiii;;  conductor,  and  certainly  the  part  in  which 

j  it  i-H  mo^t  ditticult  to  ensure  sntisfactorj*  airanire- 
ment  and  workmanship,  i.s  the  connection  to  eartli. 
|)ry  earth  is  practically  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city ;  ilamp  earth  is  a  moderatdy  good  conductor, 
and,  being  ol  inlinite  area  eompnraa  with  any  light> 
ning-eononetor,  can  safely  leodve  any  diseharga 
The  problem  therefore  is  to  make  a  satisfacliiry 
function  with  a  suinciently  lar^'e  area  of  damp  Hoil. 
Phis  is  usuallv  done  by  attm  liiu;;  to  tin'  lou.  i  .-nd 
of  the  lightning-conductor  a  bra.s.<i  plate  ulH)ut  a 
yanl  souare,  and  burying  it  in  a  damp  spot  sur- 
roundeii  hy  gas^oke;  SMnetimes  the  lightning* 
oondoctnr  IS  osnnected  to  an  iron  water  or  draui 
pipe,  but  not  a  gas-pipe,  as  the  risk  of  setting  fire 
to  tlie  eras  from  a  spark  at  a  break  must  not  be 
incurrtd.  \  faulty  earth  coiuM  riion  tn.ikfsa  lijjht- 
niu''  foiiiluclor  worse  than  ii-rlr-s.  Kvery  large 
building  re<|uires  more  than  out-  conductor,  and 
perf«H-t  safety  can  oidv  Is-  cn-nriHl  by  a  t«wn  or 
di.xtrict  having  a  >utlicii'iit  niniilxT  of  conductors  to 
drain  paimiog  tliunder-clouds  of  tlidr  electricity 
and  prevent  flashes  from  ever  occurring.  The 
first  lightning-conductor  was  erecte<l  by  neniamin 
Franklin  on  bis  uwu  bouwe  in  I'hilailelpliia  iu  17<>2. 
See  Edinhurt//'      '-irir  for  ,Iuly  IS84}  and  O.J, 

Ll<iilTMN<i  I'ltiMs  are  ap|M3aranc«8  sometimes 
found  on  the  skin  or  clothing  of  men  or  animals 
that  either  have  IsM^n  struck  by  lightning  or  Imve 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stroke,  and  are  ennenthr 
Itelieved  to  lie  pictorial  n>presentationsof  snrroomf- 
in^'  objects  or  s<-t'ner\ .  'I'iie  existence  of  •■uch 
prints  .-iiipe/irs,  from  a  llieoreiici!  iM«inl  of  view, 
I  m;,dil\  iniiii<diable,  a.H  the  e— «'ntial  coTulitions  of 
I  forming  a  photographic  image  are  wanting  ;  still, 
several  apparently  well-antnentieated  instances 
have  been  recorded,  one  or  two  of  which  may 
serve  to  give  a  general  idea  nf  what  are  meant  1^ 
lightaing-printa.    On  the  14tb  of  Norember  1830 
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liglitnins  stniek  tlic  ChAteaa  of  Uenatonni^re,  in 
La  Venilee ;  at  the  time  a  lady  b&ppeo«d  to  be  seated 
on  •  chair  in  the  salon,  and  on  tbe  baekof  her  dr^ 
were  printed  minately  tbe  ornammits  on  tlie  back 
of  the  chair.  In  September  1857  *  peaaant-^rl, 
while  herding  a  r  iw  in  tlip  department  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  was  overtaken  liy  (i  tlmmlerf»tonii.  Slie 
took  refu^je  under  a  tree;  an.i  the  tree,  the  cow, 
and  hertielf  were  struck  with  iiglitning.  The  cuw 
waH  killed,  but  she  recovered,  and,  on  looaening 
ber  drees  for  tb«  aake  of  reapiriitg  f>«ely»  ahe  saw 
a  pietara  of  the  eow  upon  her  hreast  Theae  anec- 


dotea  are  typical  of  a  great  mass  of  othenk  They 
tell  of  metallic  objectfl  printed  on  the  akin,  of 
clothes  while  iKfinj,'  worn  receivin;^  itii]ires8ion«  of 
ncichliouring  ohjecU*,  or  of  the  Bkin  being  pictured 
witn  surrounding  scenery  or  objects  duriii>r  thunder- 
atorms.  One  object  very  generally  fi[Miken  of  as 
being  printed  is  a  neigiibouring  tree.  Thii*  may 
be  accounted  for  by  snppoaing  tnat  tbe  Ughtning- 
diacharge  haa  taken  place  on  the  aldn  in  the  form 
of  the  electric  brosh  (pee  ElrCTBIOITY),  which  liojt 
tlie  stron^rent  possilile  rewrnblance  to  a  tree,  and 
tli.it  this  l»fiii;^'  iiiijniiitiMl  on  the  skin  hy  n  hlijjlit 
charritig  of  the  lissiioii  in  H»  track  baa  led  olMervers 
to  confound  it  with  a  neighbouring  tre&  Of  other 
printa  it  would  be  diificnlt  to  glTO  »  aatiafactory 
aoeoant,  though  oliMrveta  have  done  HNuething  in 
imitation  of  them.  When  a  coin  is  place<l  on  glass 
an<l  a  stream  of  sparks  poured  on  it  from  a  jiower- 
ful  electrical  iii!u  fiin<\  on  the  glass  bein^  breathed 
upon  after  its  removal  a  distinct  imago  of  tlie  coin 
is  traced  out  by  ttie  dew  of  the  breath.  Tlie  parts 
of  the  glass  surfaee  in  contact  with  tlie  metal 
having  received  a  difTereut  charge  from  the  rest, 
n  selective  action  by  the  glaoa  on  tlie  dew  of  tbe 
breath  takes  place ;  but  this  ia  very  different  from 
the  pennanent  imago  of  the  anecdote.  With  all 
due  allowance  for  the  pos>iible  printing-power  of 
liu'htinu;.',  tiii>  nccDiiiits  'jiNrn  of  it  in  moOt  flOllffi 
liear  tbe  stamp  of  exaggeration. 

Lichtl*  UsB  OP,  IX  Public  Worship,  a  practice 
which  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  ( Exod.  xxv.  31-39) 
and  in  most  of  the  ancient  religions,  and  which  is 
retained  both  in  tlw  llonian  ain!  in  the  (Jriental 
churches.  The  use  of  lights  in  tiie  nigiit  service*, 
and  in  subterranean  churches,  such  as  those  of  the 
early  Christians  in  the  catacombs,  is  of  course  easily 
intelligible  ;  but  the  practice,  as  bearing  also  a  sym- 
boUfiaTaUasion  to  tbe  *Lightof  tbe  VTwrid' uiSi  to 
the  *  Light  of  Faith,*  was  not  confined  to  ooeasionB 

of  nece>-ity,  }int  a]i|>ears  to  have  been  fiPOItt  All  early 
time  art  a<'(niii|ianiiiient  of  Christian  worship,  esj>e- 
cially  in  connection  with  the  sacraments  of  bapti->!n 
and  the  eucbarist.  The  time  of  tiie  service  in  whirli 
lights  am  need  has  varied  very  much  in  dillerent 
Ufgm ;  hnt  oventoaliy  it  was  extended  to  the  entire 
time  of  the  maaa.  In  other  serdcea,  alao,  lighta 
have  been  useil  from  an  early  period  ;  e.g.  lighted 
tapers  were  placed  in  the  hanil  of  the  newlv  baptised, 
a  Ush;,"' Htill  retaiiK  il  in  tin-  Koiiian  Catholic  C'liurch. 
Two  candles  are  i/i'  rnjucur  at  mass,  and  four  at 
high  mas-H  ;  but  the  most  profuse  use  of  lights  is 
reserved  for  Henediction,  an«l  other  services  con- 
nected with  the  Exposition  of  the  Host.  The  nsuge 
of  Ueasinic  tbe  Pascbal  Light  is  described  at  Holy 
WxvK.  The  material  need  for  lights  in  ehnrehea  is 
either  oil  or  wax  ;  the  latter  in  penitential  sejtsoTis, 
and  in  services  for  the  lieail,  In-ing  of  a  yelLiw  culonr. 
An  oil  lamp  always  Imrns  in  a  Knniun  ('athulic 
church  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  Host  in  the 
tabernacle  on  the  altar.  In  the  Anglican  chnrcli 
candlesticks,  and  in  some  instances  candles  ibem- 
selves,  are  retained  in  many  ehnrehes,  on  tlie  com- 
munion table,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
are  not  lighie.l.  The  use  of  lights,  except  where 
rc'iniriv!  f.ir  ;.;i\itig  li;;ht.  bits  \»-,  u  declared  ilh  ^^al 
more  than  once  since  18oo.    In  the  Presbyteiiau 


and  Independent  churches  the  symbt^ical  mo  el 

lights  is  rejected  as  superatitious. 

Lifl[ne«  Charlks  .Io-seph,  Prince  de,  »f>n  of  an 
imperial  Held  marshal  whose  seat  was  at  Li;."!!**, 
near  Tournai,  wiis  iMirn  at  IJrussels,  23d  Slajr 
1735,  and  jus  an  Austrian  soldier  .served  at  Kolia, 
Leutheii,  Uochkirch,  «&c.,  in  tbe  war  of  tbe  Rara> 
rian  succession,  and  under  London  at  the  siege  of 
Belgrade  (1780).  Meanwhile  ho  bail  undert&k<>n 
vanous  diplomatic  missions  and  received  numerou* 
distinctions.  A  Helgian  liy  biiih,  .in  Au^tii.in 
subject,  the  favourite  of  Maria  Then -a  and  C.atli- 
nrine  of  Kiissia,  the  friend  of  l're<lerick  the  (Ii^at, 
Voltaire,  Kous.'<eau,  he  was  always  a  most  welcome 
guest  at  the  court  of  Versailles  and  in  tbe  I'aris 
salons.  He  died  J3tb  December  1814.  Of  ha 
literar>'  remains  there  were  published  M^augeg 
(34  vols.  1795-lsin,  (Eueirs  Pojithuin  s-  ((>  vuk 
1817),  a  life  of  Prince  Eugene  (1809).  and  a  c.dl^'c- 
tion  by  MadaiiK'  de  Staei  of  his  Li  ttn-.s  ct  Pciiiif4 
(18(19).    A  new  edition  of  his  works  in  4  v(ds.  \»a* 

Eublished  at  Itrussels  in  I860.    See  a  m<>no<:iaph 
y  Thttrbeini  (Vienna,  1876),  and  the  SduUmrgk 
Bevkw  for  July  1800L 

Llgnlii*  Bee  Cblluloo. 

LignitCf  or  Browx  Coal,  a  mineral  snbetanee 

of  vegetable  oi-igin,  like  common  coal,  but  diflering 
from  it  in  its  more  distinctly  fibrous  or  wr».>.Iy 
formation,  which  is  sometimes  so  perfect  that  th»* 
original  structure  of  the  wchkI  can  be  dif«cerneil  with 
the  microscoite,  whilst  its  external  form  ia  also  not 
unfre(|uently  preserved.  In  this  atl^  it  ia  often 
called  Wood  Voai;  and  it  sometimes  ooevi*  so 
little  mineralised  tltat  it  may  he  tised  for  tbe  pnr- 
poeos  of  wikmI,  as  at  Vitrj'  on  the  lianks  of  the 
Seine,  where  tlie  wocxlwork  of  a  hoiw  Inu*  U>en 
made  of  it.  Erom  this  to  the  most  peifeoily  niin- 
enilised  state  it  occurs  in  all  dillerent  »tnfx».  It 
is  often  brown  or  brownish  black,  more  laray  gr^. 
It  bums  withont  swelling  or  matting,  with  awwkor 
flame  than  coal :  emita  m  bnining  a  smell  lUce  tlsU 
of  peat,  and  learea  an  ash  more  resembling  tliat  of 
wood  than  of  coal.  Wherever  itooeuni  in  sufficient 
abundance  it  is  ustnl  for  fuel,  although  as  a  rule 
very  inferior  to  common  coal.  Lignite  occurs  s|«ar- 
ingly  in  Uritain— the  chief  bMalilv  being  limey 
Tracey  in  Devonshire,  where  it  has  long  been 
worked.  The  principal  repocitoiy  of  lignitt  in 
Europe  is  the  Oligoceae  System  (q.v.)  of  GenMay, 
in  wfticli  some  of  the  beds  attain  a  gi«at  thfeknesa. 
Over  the  eastern  slones  of  the  Rocky  ^lountains 
lignite  is  widely  distribute<l,  but  the  l)e«ls  are  ran  ly 
(hick  enough  to  1m'  nf  ecoDoniic  importance.  Thin 
Ih-hIs  of  liunite  are  a.s.-ociateii  witij  tbe  oligoceae 
b,a.Halt  rocKS  of  Iceland  (where  it  is  loiown  aa 
'iSurtur-braad')and  tbe  Faroe  Islands,  jnat  as  is 
the  case  with  too  sinillar  fonnations  in  Antrim  and 
Mull. 

Unlike  wood,  it  is  solnble  in  nitiic  acid  and  in 
alkaline  hypochlorites,  and  refmelory  to  canstie 
|H>tash  solution ;  in  the  latter  respect  it  refi«niUeB 
eoni,  which  is,  howovor,  not  aolnUo  hi  hjf^ 

chlorites. 

Lignum  KhodU.  See  Coxvolvulus. 
Ugim  YUm*  8eo  OtrAiAOVM. 

Ligny,  a  Belgian  village,  13  miles  by  rail  N8. 
of  (  harleroi,  famoua  for  the  defeat  of  tbe  Plnissians 
under  BlUeher  by  the  French  under  Napoleaa,  16th 

.June  1815,  the  same  day  on  which  Ney  a  command 
was  engage«l  with  the  British  under  Wellington 
at  (,>natre-Hms.  The  Prussians  lost  I2,(XK)  men 
and  21  cannon  ;  the  Erench,  7(JUU  men.  ISee  Gard- 
ner's Quatre  Brat,  Z>^jr,  oiMf  Wattrloo  (IttS). 

Ligonyi,  or  Eitiox,  a  mountain.  14.000  feet 
high,  ttitu'uied  to  tbe  west  of  Lake  liariugo  ia  £aal 
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Equatorini  Africa,  with  extetu>ive  artificial  caves, 
M>iiie  inhabited. 

Ligulatet  in  BoUay,  See  Composite 
Llvnori,  St  Alfowso  Masia  oi,  fonnder  of 

the  onler  nf  Li^rnoiians  or  Re<li-inptorists,  was  Iwrn 
of  a  noblu  f.imilv  at  Naples,  '27lh  Soptcinljcr  1096, 
antl  emliraced  tlie  profession  of  the  law,  which, 
however,  he  suddenly  relinauishod  to  devote  hini- 
Mlf  entirely  to  a  religions  life.  He  received  priest's 
•iden  in  1735^  and  in  17^  with  twelve  com 
paalom,  founded  the  aaaoeiAtion  now  called  by  his 
name.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Snnt' 
Aijata  del  Ooti,  in  the  kini^dom  of  Naples,  ami  hh 
\ue  as  a  bi«hop  was  a  mo<l»»l  of  tlie  pa8t4)ral  char- 
acter; but  Hhnnkinvf  from  the  resjionsibilities  of 
such  an  oHice  he  rcHimieiJ  his  nee  in  1775,  after 
which  date  lie  rctumea  to  his  order  and  continue<l 
to  live  in  the  same  simple  austerity  as  had 
clianicteri>«ed  his  early  life.  He  died  at  Nocera  dei 
Pa^ani,  Aujnut  I,  1787,  and  wis  eanonimd  in  1839. 
I.i-^uori  is  one  of  the  most  vohiininous  nnd  most 
jiopuiar  of  ( '.itholic  theoloj;ical  writerH.  Hin  workw 
uinlirrvcp  ahnost  t  vciy  lieportment  of  theological 
learning— iUvinity,  casuintiyi  exegesis,  history, 
eanun  law,  bagiogimpliiyi  asceticism,  and  even 
poetnr.  Uia  eonvapondenoe  aieo  ia  volainiiKNU, 
Imt  tt  aloieel  entirely  on  spiritual  enli^eete.  The 
principles  of  casnistr}-  explainwl  by  Ligiiori  have 
Deen  received  with  much  favour  In  the  modem 
Roman  sc-li<K)l!« ;  ami  in  tliat  church  his  moral 
theology,  which  in  a  mtMiifioation  of  the  so-called 
'  probaliili>«tic  system '  of  the  age  immediately 
lief<He  bu  own.  Is  largely  used  in  the  direction  of 
eomeianeM  (aee  CASUifiTRT).  Liguori's  Theologia 
MortUit  (8  Tois.)  haa  been  reprinted  namberfese 
times,  as  also  most  of  his  aaoetic  works.  The  most 
complete  e^Iition  of  his  works  (in  Italinn  ami  I.atin) 
l<%  that  of  Monza  (70  vols.).  Tlioy  have  lieen  trans- 
lated entii*'  into  French  ami  (!i'rman,  and  in  great 
part  into  English,  Spanish,  Polish,  &«. 

The  LlOUOUANs,  called  also  Redkmptorists, 
are  a  aoMifgation  of  missionary  priests  founded 
kr  Uaaon  in  ITSi;  and  approved  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XlV.  in  17391  Tlieir  object  is  the  religious 
instmction  of  the  people  and  tlie  n-furm  of  public 
mmality  by  j»erio<licaily  vL>.iting,  pn-aoliing,  and 
hearing  coiifcMttiimH,  witli  tlie  roiixent  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  parish  clergy.  Their  instnictious 
are  onlered  to  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  simple 
dMua«tor,  and  tMr  ininistrati<ms  are  mtirely 
vithont  pomp  or  ceremonial.  The  eonmgation 
was  foanded  originally  in  Naplee,  bat  it  alterwanis 
extendeil  to  tJeriiiaiiv,  S\n it/irlui'l,  and  .Austria. 
In  Francf,  England,  Iruland,  and  .\nu  iiia,  lhi>ugli 
bmi-M>s  of  the  congregatitm  have  1m'«>ii  founded,  thfir 
pliu-e  is  in  great  me^Mure  cK-oupied  by  the  more 
a  live  congregation  of  the  Laziuiator  VlttMBtian 
Fathers  (see  vi.NCRNT  DE  Paul). 

Mm  Fbber,  Life  of  St  AlaKtmrnt  it  lAffiU&ri  (4  vola 

1649);  Hey  rick,  Afonil  arui  I'mttionat  TAt-o/opy  (UB7)i 
an  l  *  >h'>rt  Life  pubhuhL'd  by  .^.rupkiu  in  IHUIO, 

Llgurla*  See  Genoa,  Rome. 

U  Umag  ClUHMPi  Chineeeatatenun.  «m  bom 
90th  Juinary  IMS,  rose  to  be  fpovernor  of  Kiangsn 

( 1H61 ).  ami  with  'Chinese'  (lordon  ( '[.v.  )dn>ve  out 
the  TaipingH.  He  founded  the  Cliiinie  luivy,  pro- 
niiit<>ii  t)ie  iruTcaiit il<'  niuriru*,  and  at  tiie disastrous 
war  with  Japan  (iHtM  i  wiis  chief  minister.  He 
waadiemissed  and  re»i<jreil,  negutialad  peaee,  and 
▼isitcd  Europe  in  1896.  In  1898  he  mppovted  Rus- 
sian intersHts.  and  his  fortnoes  flaetuated  aeoord* 
ingly.    8e«  Life  by  R.  K.  lV>ng!ni  1 1H05). 

LUaC  ( ^'l/TMif^n ),  a  genusof  id.mts  lK>longing  to 
the  Olearcw,  and  consisting  ot  sliruM  and  Miiall 
treea.  The  Common  Lilao  (5.  vulgarin )  is  a  native 
nt  N.  Plwia.  and  was  brOOght  to  Vienna  in  the 
IMi  centny  bjr  Baabeet^  (^•▼•K  wlw  introdnoed 


the  tulip  into  Euroj)ean  pardens.  From  Vienna 
it  soon  sjiicud,  so  that  it  is  now  to  1)6  found 
half  wild  in  the  hedges  of  mme  parts  of  £uro|)e. 
There  are  many  varieties.  The  flowers  grow  in 
large  conical  panicles;  are  of  a  bluiah  'UIm' 
colour,  parui*  or  wldte^  wad  luKve  a  vmy  deUdem 
odour.  Tne  leaves  are  a  favourite  food  of 
cantharides.  The  bitter  extract  of  the  unripe 
capsules  has  very  niaiked  tonie  and  febrifugal 
>ropertie8.  'I'lie  w(mkI  Ls  tine  g^rained  and  is  us«l 
or  inlaying,  turning,  and  the  making  of  Kinall 
articles.  A  fragrant  oil  can  be  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation.  I^ie  Chinesa  Lilae  {S.  cAinentu)  baa 
laiger  flnwen,  but  with  less  poirarfal  odour, and  tha 
Peralaa  Lilac  (5.  pertiea)  has  namwer  leatw* 
Both  are  often  planted  in  gardens  and  pleatim* 
grounds.    There  are  several  other  speciee. 

UltanM*  ivm.   Sea  Lsyuxin. 

LIIIBCOP*  a  natural  order  of  endogenons  plants, 
containing  about  1'2<K)  kmnvn  8|>ecies.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  the  wanner  itarls  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.  They  arc  mostly  herlmoeous  plants, 
with  bu  1  bolts  or  tUMrons,  sometimes  fibrous  rootef 
rarely  shmbo  Or  tioiii.  The  ihrabby  and  arbores- 
cent species  are  meetly  tropical  The  atom  te  rimnle, 
or  branching  towards  the  ton,  leafless  or  leafj'.  The 
leave**  are  simjile,  generally  narrow,  sometimes 
cy lindrii'al,  sonn-iitnes  fistular.  Tlie  flowers  ore 
generally  large,  with  six-cleft  or  six-toothed  peri- 
anth, and  grow  Kingly  or  in  spikes,  racemes,  nmoels, 
lieads,  or  panicles.  The  stamens  are  six.  oppoeita 
to  tlie  segments  of  the  perianth  ;  the  pbtu  Itaa  ft 
snperior  threa-eoUod.  oiMqr'Oaeded  ovary,  and  a 
single  style.  The  irnit  fa  raeealent  or  capsular ; 
the  seecls  packe<l  one  ujion  another  in  two  rows. 
This  order  contains  many  of  our  finest  garden, 
greenhouse,  and  hothouse  flowers,  lu*  lilies,  tulii>s, 
dog's-tooth  violet,  lilv  of  the  valley,  tiilierosH',  cntwn 
inparial  aad  Othor  tritillaries,  hyacinths,  aioriom 
tvperba ;  manj  apeeiea  oaefnl  for  food,  as  garlic, 
onion,  leek,  and  other  speeiea  of  Allium,  asparagus, 
theQnamash  or  Biscuit  Hoot  {Cttnuun'a  uculenta) 
of  North  America,  the  Ti  {Dractrna  termimtlit  at 
Cordyline  Ti)  of  the  South  Seas,  \c-.  ;  many  sjKries 
valuable  in  medicine,  as  Miuill,  aloes,  '&c ;  and 
some  valuable  for  the  fibre  wiiich  their  leaves  yield, 
as  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  the  species  of  Bowstring 
Hemp  or  Stmseviera. — This  natural  onler  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  splendid  works,  such  aa 
Redoote'e  Zet  LUiaHtt  (8  voV.  Paris,  1802-16). 

Lllith.  See  Adam  and  Evb. 

Lille  (Flemish  Htftael),  a  manufacturing  town 
and  fiiat-elaes  fortress  of  France,  chief  town  of  tba 
ilepartinent  of  Nord,  is  situated  on  a  sub  tribotarT 
of  the  Scheldt,  in  a  fertile  district,  66  milew  by  rau 
SEL  of  Calais.  Lille  <lerive»  its  name  from  the 
castle  around  whieh  it  originally  aiosi-,  and  which 
from  its  {Misition  in  the  miilst  of  niar»lies  was  callnl 
L'Isle.  It  was  foundeil  early  in  tlie  Uth  century 
by  the  counts  of  Flandera.  From  1305  it  was 
mortgaged  to  France,  but  paieeii  to  finisiuidy  in 
136B.  Xottb  XIV.  eonqacved  the  town  in  1087, 
ami,  thott^  it  was  re«  nptured  by  MarllHirou^di  nntj 
rrince  Eugene  in  17nM,  the  ,\u<triaiis  M-.t,,r.il  it 
in  1713.  In  IT".*"-' it  snco  s'.lnlly  re-.i.st<d  the  deter- 
mined attacks  of  the  Au-striaiiH.  Its  present 
di-t<'iic4>s  consist  of  a  pentagonal  citadel,  the  work 
of  Van  ban,  and  a  aeriee  of  aeven  forta  enciiding  tba 
town.  The  old  fortilleationo  were  for  the  most  natt 
levelleil  from  1H.'»X  onwards.  The  town  is  nioaera 
built  and  pos»,K»»'s  few  notable  laiildings  except 
thecbnnhoi  Nutrt- Panie  (  l^*.Vl ).  and  tin' inwn  lutll 
with  the  iiiiiseum.  tiia  famous  Wicar  colUs  tion  of 
drawing*  by  the  Old  Ma«t«r«,  and  a  library'  of 
4I,(NK)  volumes  The  principal  institutions  are  a 
Catholic  'free  univetiilaf,'  jai4fti>eadent  facnltioiof 
medicine  and  seiMH|H|Bl4hiriMob,  a  bmhIb 
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school,  and  an  acn^lciny  of  art.  Lille  b  a  creat 
centre  of  textile  iudustries  :  the  Kjiinning  of  linen 
anil  cotton,  tlic  iiianufiicture  of  tl»rea<l.  daiiiii.sk, 
cloth,  tulle,  tickings,  &c.— these  textile  indiistiics 
l^ve  emplcqriMnt  to  nearly  20,000  vorkpeuule— of 
tobMOtk  beer,  paper,  and  aagar,  dye-works,  bleach- 
ing-fielae,  the  nlirieftdon  of  maehinerv,  and  oil- 
works  indicate  the  chief  industries.  Pop.  (1872) 
152.775;  (188«)  151,397;  (Isiil)  lt«).-J18.  Soe  Van 
Hende,  Histaire  de  Lille  (2d  ed.  1875). 

LUleboiiney  a  town  of  Normandy,  on  the 
BoIbe&  88  miles  WNW.  cf  Rouen  hj  rail  Tiie 

Julia  Bona  of  the  Romans,  it  has  very  intereeting 
remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  laid  open  in  I8I2;  a 
loth-o'iitiii  V  cliuivli;  and  a  mined  caatle  of  William 
the  Coiiijueror.    I'op,  5852. 

LilUbnllcro*  the  famous  political  ballad  that 
'sung  James  XL  out  of  three  Idngdome.'  A  scar- 
riloas  attack  on  the  Irish  recruits,  it  ii  eeid  to  havn 
been  writton  1>y  lyord  Wharton  in  188^  and  the 
Betting  b  a8crii>ed  to  Henry  Purcell. 

LiUiputf  the  name  of  a  fabulous  kingdom 
described  by  Swift  iu  GttlUver's  Travettt  of  which 
the  inhahitantH  are  not  greater  in  rise  than  an 
Ocdtnaiy  manV  rni<;er. 

LIHo,  rjKf)K(iK.  Eiij,'lish  dmtnatist,  wa'«  horn  in 
Loiidnii  oil  Itli  Ff'ltruaiv  \Vi\y.i,  ami  liii'il  on  3d 
Beptenilier  1739.  Whilst  carrying  on  the  business 
of  a  jeweller  in  London  he  wrote  seven  plays, 
two  of  which  are  frequently  printed  in  eoUeetions 
of  aeting-plavs.  These  are  Fittal  Ounnmitp  { 1786) 
and  Gfoi-f/e  Haniirell  (17.?2),  both  admirablv  con- 
Htructed  and  with  trtily  trajnc  conclusions,  tliough 
the  Inn^iago  it<  intlntf-d  and  conventionaL  Hin 
Anlen  of  Feversham  ( written  in  IT.JG.  not  published 
till  1702)  is  a  weak  version  of  an  oM  anonymous 
play  bearing  the  same  title,  written  in  1592  and 
reprinted  by  A.  H.  Bullen  in  1888.  Apart  from 
the  tmgie  quality  of  his  plays,  Lillo  dej«er>'es 
mention  as  oeinc  almost  the  first  En<;iisli  play- 
wri;;lit  to  takt-  Viis  c-iiara<  ters  from  iniddle-cliiM 
life.  For  loii;,'  it  \va.s  an  old  cnntoTn  to  act  Gcnrqc. 
Barn  tri  ll  in  certain  London  theatres  on  the  ni<,'ht 
after  Christmas  and  on  Easter  Monday.  See  Lillo's 
DrtamUd  Workt,  wUh  Lifi  (fi  vole.  1779). 

Iillly.  Wn.Li.^M,  astrologer,  was  bom  at  THse- 
worth,  Leicest<M^hire,  Ist  May  1602.  He  \\&» 
educated  at  Anhliy-de  la-Zoncho,  and  in  1620  found 
his  way  to  London,  where  for  seven  years  he 
served  an  anci«nt  citizen,  married  his  widow,  an<l 
on  lier  death  in  obtainetl  a  fortune  of  £1000. 
He  now  turned  to  nstrolog>',  soon  acquiring  a 
ooneidetable  fame  and  large  profits  as  a  caster 
of  nativities  and  a  predictor  of  future  evente. 
In  15.14  he  obtained  |ierniiis.siou  from  the  Dean 
of  Wotininstcr  to  sfarch  for  bidden  trcaHUra 
in  tlie  cloister  of  \^^'stnlillster  Abln'v,  but  was 
driven  from  bis  mid  night  work  by  a  htorm,  which 
be  ascriltea  to  (b>mon.H.  From  iLitl  till  liin  dci^th 
Iw  annually  issued  Lis  Aferliuiu  AnffUeuM,  Junior., 
eontidning  Taticinations,  to  which  no  small  im- 
port.ance  w.a-s  attached  ]>v  man  v.  In  the  Pivil 
*Var  lie  attached  himself  to  tlie  pai liunieiitary 
party  as  .soon  us  it  promised  to  be  Huece.s.sful,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  i>en»ion,  but  it  in  highly 
unlikely  that  his  own  acc(mnts  of  his  intimacy  with 
Lentball,  Wiiitelocke,  Ashmole,  and  otheia  are 
true.  After  the  Reetmnatlon  he  was  for  eome 
time  imprisoneil,  on  the  •npiKi<)itir)n  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  Republicans ; 
hvit  bein^  set  free,  bo  retired  to  the  country.  lie 
was  a;;ain  ajiprehendeil  on  suspicion  of  knowing,' 
something  of  the  eauseH  of  the  great  lire  of  LoiKbni  ■ 
in  166&  He  died,  9th  June  1681,  at  his  estate  at 
Heraham  in  Surrey.  Lilly  wrote  nearly  a  score  of 
Works  on  hb  favourite  subject,  which  are  of  no 
ralae  whatever,  except  to  illustrate  the  knavery 


of  their  author  and  the  credulity  of  ]m  countnr*- 
men.  Dr  Nai^h's  judgment  of  him  a."*  'a  time 
serving  nus<'al '  may  l»e  aUowed  to  stand — he  w.u. 
gibbetod  by  Butler  under  the  name  of  Sidropbd. 
See  Ue  .BMery  of  kit  I^fit  and  TImm*  (1715). 

LUj  {TJ/i'inn),  a  genus  nf  planlaof  the  ttatuil 
order  Liliaoe;e,  containing'  a  nnniTier  of  species  niocb 
in  ized  for  the  size  and  lie.uity  of  their  lluwen. 
The  iieiianth  i.s  bell  shajieii,  and  its  .segments  are 
oft4'n  bent  back  at  the  extremity.  The  root  is  a 
scaly  bulb,  the  stem  herbaceous  and  simple,  oltea 
eeverol  feet  hiuh,  hearing  the  flowers  near  its 
summiL  The  White  Lily  ( /..  caniUdtan ),  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  has  lieen  long  cultivated  in  garden^ 
and  much  sung  by  poets.  It  has  large,  pure 
white  flowers,  lus  much  prized  for  their  fragTriin-* 
a.s  for  tlii'li  beauty.  The  Orange  Lily  {L.  />rii'n- 
yerum),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  lar>:e, 
ereetk  oranfe-eoloared  flowere,  isnirall-known  and 
very  ebowy  ornament  of  the  flower-eanlen.  The 
Mutagon  or  Tnrk'a  Cap  Lily  [L.  MariagoH)^  a 


0^  Liiium.  tataceum;  b,  Lilium  cAaUedonievm^  Sosikt 
Talk's  Gkyii 

native  of  the  sonth  of  Europe,  and  allied  spedes 
with  verticillate  leaves  and  drooping  flowers,  are  also 
common  in  gardens.    L.  chalcmontann,  a  native  of 

the  Levant,  i-  a  very  brilliant  species,  and  h.i.s  licen 
in  cultivaiiou  aliont  .■i<X)  yean*.  The  Tiger  Lily  (£. 
tiijrinuin  )  is  a  native  of  China,  remarkalde  for  the 
axillary  buds  on  the  stem  ;  and  some  very  fine 
species  arc  native-s  of  North  America,  as  L.  sitfterbuiH., 
which  grows  in  Illar^hes  in  the  United  Stipes,  bas 
a  stem  9  to  8  feet  high,  and  reflexed  orange  flowm. 
s]n)tt«»il  with  black  ;  L.  ratiaflcn*e,  Several 
\ery  line  species  have  1>een  introduced  fnmi  Japan, 
as  I..  jinioiiirH lit .  L.  .sjMi  nistiiit y  and  L.  fnitciyiMtitin, 
The  built?*  of  jioiiijKinmm,  L.  Mai t<njop,  aotl 
L.  kntntsc/tacensr  are  ntaste«l  and  eaten  in  Siberia 
That  of  L.  candidum  loses  its  acridtt}'  by  dniao, 
roasting,  or  Imiling;  when  coolied  it  »  twm. 
jiulpy,  and  sugary,  and  is  eaten  in  eome  part*  ef 
the  East.  Lilies  are  generally  propagated  ny  offset 
bullis.  A  single  scale  of  the  bulb  will,  bowe\er, 
siifhce  to  prtxluee  a  new  plant,  or  e\t'n  part  of  a 
(  s<'ale,  of  which  skilful  ganleners  avail  them^ielvw. — 
The  name  lily  is  often  |HtpularIv  extended  to  Sowen 
of  other  genera  of  the  same  onfer,  and  even  «if  allied 
orders.  For  Lily  of  the  HiXt,  aae  Abum.  See  alee 
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Iitly,  OlOAKTic  ( Dortfanthn  exeeba),  of  Am- 

tnilin,  a  plant  of  the  tmtural  order  Aniarylliilca', 
with  doweriti;,' Ktoiii  10 or  14,  snrnetiino* 20 feet  hijjii, 
lieaiiii;,'  lit  ton  a  rliistiT  nf  lar^'c  riiiiison  I)lc>s8<>n)B. 
Tb«  stem  is  leafy,  Imt  the  larueKt  leaves  are  near 
tht  took  Thb  plant  i8  found  on  l><>th  the  mountaiiiH 
tad  Iht  am.  coait  of  Mew  South  Wales,  and  is  of 
splendid  beauty.  The  lihre  of  its  leaves  ha*  been 
ionnd  excellent  for  ropen  and  for  textile  fabrics. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  (CWm/AmVf),  a  penuB 
of  iilanU*  of  the  natural  onlor  Liliaeoii",  iiaving 
teniiinal  racemes  of  flowers ;  a  white,  bell-sliaped, 
or  tabniar  6-d«ffe  or  e-tootbed  perianth ;  a  S'Oelled 
Mnawi,  vtth  two  ovules  in  each  cell,  aad  «  aaeeii* 
lent  tnik  The  qpedae  eommonly  known  as  the 
Lily  of  the  VeUegr  (C  m«(fali$U  the  Mnihhnne  or 

Maydowcr  of 
tilt'  (ifrinnn*, 
}{ruw8  in  bushy 
places  and 
woods  in 
Europe,  the 
North  of  Asia, 
and  North 
America,  and 
lui»  a  lealleHU 
scape,  with  a 
raoemeof  suiall 


Uhr  of  fths  VsUnr  ( CbMMiteHft 
SH^olw). 


turned 
toenealdeb  It 
is  a  universal 

favourite,  on 
iw'oount  of  it* 
pleftnin};  aj)- 
pearance,  the 
iragraneeof  its 
flowers,  and 
the  early  sea- 
eon  at  which 
they  appear.  It  h  therefore  very  often  cultivated 
in  ;;ari!L'ri''.  ami  forctil  to  earlier  flowering,'  in  hot- 
houHfs.  Varii'tifj*  are  in  cultivation  witii  n-il, 
varicj^ated,  anil  doiihlo  tlowers.  The  iM-rrics,  the 
root,  and  the  tlowera  have  a  nauHeout*.  Iiitter, 
and  somewhat  acrid  t.'ust«  an«l  jturgativo  and 
«linretic  efTectA.  The  smell  of  the  flowers  when  in 
lar:^  quantity,  and  in  a  elose  apartment,  is  nar- 
cotic. Drieil  and  powdorod.  tln'v  Imtomio  a  stcr 
nutatorj'.  The  e>«t«'Pnu*<l  Knu  d'ur  of  the  Freucli  i» 
a  water' distil le«i  fmni  tht-  tlowerH. — AlUed  lO  Lily 
of  the  Valley  is  Solomua's  Seal  (q.v.). 
Uly»  John,  euphuist  See  Lylt. 
LilytMPOin.  See  Marsala. 
Lilycv  or  Lily,  William.  claAxical  ^amniarian, 
was  bom  at  Odiliam,  in  HanipHhire,  alntut  14(36, 
and  mdonted  at  Oxford,  being  elected  demy  of 
MaffiTalen  In  1488.  Havinf;  taken  his  B.A.  de^n^. 
lie  travelle<l  to  tlip  F.ast  ;  and  at  Khodc«,  then  the 
lioiiH'  of  the  Kni;.'ht-H  ii(><4pitAller«,  he  leamf^l 
tirwk  fniiii  r»'fu^;t'f!«  fniiii  ("oii?siantiin>ple.  Hi' 
afterwanU  j*iK'nt  ^ome  time  Htudyiuu  tireek  and 
Lat  in  in  itoiue  and  Venice,  and  returned  home  about 
laoo.  After  teaching  for  a  while  privately  in  Lon- 
don hewasappcdntedt  1513)  by  Dean  Colet  the  first 
Iiead-ma<*t«r  of  the  m-w  St  Paul'H  i*cliiMd  ;  tlii-<  jio^t 
he  held  till  hf  wa-*  •■arri»*<|  off  hy  th«  jila;.'iu'  toward 
th»'  end  of  l.'ii'J.  Nvho  lia-i  ^jirnI  claims  to  In* 

con^idcnnl  the  lirnt  >\!iu  tan^dit  (Ireck  in  London, 
IukI  a  hand  in  ColctV  llr-  riyuimi  Inxtitittiu,  which, 
as  coireeied  by  Lilyc's  friend  Eraitmua,  and  re 
dacted  by  LUye  fainii'elf.  was  known  as  the  Eton 
Latim  Ommmar.  Lilye's  share  erabraceil  the  lint« 
Ml  the  oenders  of  nounw,  beginninf;  '  Propria  (pin* 
■Miribua,  and  tho<«*  on  the  coiijn;;ation  of  vcrlis, 
•  A*  in  pm-wnti."  if  no  more.  lU-^lde-  ilii^  he  wrote 
i:i  iKjeiii-w,  iiriiit<'«l  aloii;:  uiih  ilio-r  of  another 
great  Irieod,  Sir  Tbuuiait  Mure,  at  liosel  in  1518, 


and  a  volume  of  Latin  verM  against  a  rival  adioel* 

niasti  r,  entitled  .initftOMMOft  Olf  GMlMimMI  ifer- 

maniiinn  ( 1521 ). 

Lima*  the  capital  of  Pent,  lies  in  a  broad  valley 
6  miles  }L  of  Callau,  its  port,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nocted  by  two  railways  (9  niile<i).  A  small  stream, 
the  ilinuic,  flows  throu;,'li  the  city,  which  is  laid 
out  in  re;o''«''  lines,  uitli  wide.  Htrai^ht  Btre«'tJ», 
thirty  thriti  fl'iztis,  and  houses  mostly  of  one 
Htory.  The  M>at  of  an  archhiMhop,  it  contains  not 
leti«  than  »eventy  two  sacred  buildiiigf,  and  the 
cathedral  (rebuilt  174C)  is,  after  that  oi  Mexico, 
the  most  noteworthy  in  Spanirii  America.  Among 
other  liuildinK^  that  call  lor  mention  are  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  I'oniinican  monasteries,  the  latter  pos- 
>-e.H?.in;^  the  loftii'Mt  tosvt  i  in  tlio  city ;  and  the 
houses  of  congress,  formerly  the  headquarters  of 
the  Inquisition  and  of  the  university.  The  uni- 
ventity  ( 1551 )  is  now  housed  in  the  old  Jesuits' 
college ;  and  titere  are  also  a  theological  seminary 
and  iwveral  s|>ecial  schools,  besides  a  botanical 
ganlen  and  a  national  librar>'.  The  last  institu- 
tion was  looted  during;  the  f'hilian  occupation 
(lSxSl-8.3),  and  numerous  staluiK  and  works  of 
art  fouml  their  way  at  the  name  time  to  Santiago. 
This  disast«r,  added  to  oarthiiuakei*  and  revuTu- 
tions,  has  wrought  ead  havoc  in  Lima,  wliieh 
remaine  still  pietnieeque  and  beautifult  Imt  aoaie- 
what  shabby  and  very  dirtv.  The  trade  ii  left 
aliim-t  entirely  in  the  hands  of  forei^'ners.  The 
mainitactuieM  art»  not  of  importance,  hut  include 
tiie  casting  of  iron,  c(tii|>ci  siiieltin^;,  and  the  pre- 
jMiration  of  furniture,  silver  ware,  ;;old-lace,  and 
.stam|X'd  leather.  There  is  a  railway  to  Oroya 
( l'2ti  miles).  Lima  was  founded  as  Vi'udeui  de  lot 
ReycM  (the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  the  Three 
Magi),  on  18th  January  l.'S.IS,  by  Pizarro,  who 
was  ninrdere<l  here  in  1541,  and  sleeps  in  the  crypt 
lieh»w  the  cathedral.  The  name  \mu»  afterwards 
clianj^'eil  hack  to  that  of  the  Indian  village  that 
hivl  oocupietl  the  site.  Kartliquakes  have  l»een 
numerous,  the  must  di-astroiis,  that  of  1746, 
destroying  500()  out  of  the  (K),000  inhabitants. 
The  climate  of  Lima  is  agreeable  and  on  the  whole 
healthy,  although  eonaumption  and  fevers  are  oom* 
mon.    Pop.  ( l«7fl)  101, 4HH  ;  ( 1895)  H»,I94. 

Lima*  capital  of  Allen  county,  Ohio,  71  miles 
N.  of  I>ayton,  on  the  Ottawa  Kiver,  wheire  several 
railwa>'8  cross.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  oil- 
field, and  has  extensive  nil-rcfinerieH  and  varied 
manufactories.    Pop.  ( 188U)  7567  :  (1890)  15,981. 

LtnuuoJL  or  Limaksol  (Gr.  Lemitou),  tlie  chief 
8ea|M>rt  of  Cyprus.  It  haa  no  harbour,  but  there 
is  a  large  trade,  chiefly  with  fVaiioe,  in  wioe  and 

carolm.  LinuiM.l  is  the  only  place  in  TyprBS  where 
En;ili.-'h  trtsijis  are  )«Tni;in"'iitly  <|Uiii  tei«  d-  'oine 
in  the  town  and  IMi  thre«  niilt»  inland,  i'opw 
( 1878)  0000;  (1800)  aeariy  UI,O0a 

Linia*WOOd*  a  name  of  the  dye  wood  al««o 
called  Pernamhuco-wood  and  Nicaragua  wotKi. 
See  Urazil-wood. 

Llmbach*  a  Saxnn  town.  10  miles  WNW.  of 
Cbeuinits,  with  hoetiery  mannnetmeik  I'op.  10,4M. 

LtaAcr  ie  half  the  lleM-eqnipage  of  a  CSaanoa 

Limborrh,  Pmi.iP  vvs.  Remonstrant  iImm* 
lo;,'ian,  was  liorn  at  Amsterdam  in  \\\'X{.  slii.ti..! 
there  and  at  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  served  ai*  a 
preacher  at  Gouda  and  Amsterdam,  and  became 
in  1668  profcMior  In  tlie  Uemonstrant  cdlege  at 
AuiHienlam,  where  he  died  in  1712.  Of  bis  numei^ 
«»us  and  learned  \M>rks  mo-^t  valnalde  for  the  full- 
ness and  clearne-i  of  it-  e\i>ii>iii(tn  i-  his  Jti^tifu- 
ti<iiitM  Thtiil<.nfur  <  firistiiniii   i  1(>*»I);  .'ith  '-A. 

An  EogliaU  translation  uf  thia,  by  W.  Juue»,  was 
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print«<I  in  1702;  and  of  his  HitUtfjf     tk$  InquM' 
turn,  by  8.  Chandler,  in  1731. 

UOibarfCt  A  territory  on  the  Ifeiwe,  lying 
befewMn  the  provinceii  of  Uige  and  Brabant,  wm 
cnated  a  count^hip  mon  after  its  annexation  by 
the  German  king  (870).  Shortly  after  1151  it 
was  made  a  dudiy.  Tlie  battle  of  Woerin^n 
( I'iHS  )  gu\  ('  it  to  till'  Dukes  of  Brabant,  after  which 
it  sliared  tlie  fortunes  of  that  state.  At  tlie  peace 
of  Miinster  (1648)  it  was  divided  between  tlie 
United  Provinoea  and  Spaiot  bat  wee  aiffun  united 
wider  French  rale  from  i7M  to  18S0,  am  from  1890 
lo  1830  under  the  Del^'ian  king;  In  1839  it  was 
Onee  more  divided,  the  l.an»!B  to  the  west  of  the 
Meuse  roiiiainiiiL;  \^ith  l^'l;;iiim,  wlnlsi.  a  \<m>^ 
narrow  atrip  on  the  east  side  of  tlio  river  was  con- 
Htiiiiteil  the  Dutch  province  of  Limhur^.  The  soil 
of  both  provinces  u  in  parts  fertile,  tnon^^  larce 
portions  of  the  area  are  covered  with  moors.  The 
uuurahy  district  of  the  Peel  intmdes  into  the  north 
of  Dutch  Limbnrg.  The  Belgian  province  has  an 
area  of  931  so.  nj.  and  a  jioj,.  i  iSiK))  of  22-2, SI 4. 
Capital,  Hasfielt.  The  area  or  the  Dutch  province 
i.H  HTM  Hq.  ni.  ;  pon.  (1890  )  2-).'>.72l.  Cai)itHl,  Maes- 
trichL — The  well-known  Limburg  eheue  is  made 
at  tiw  little  town  of  Urobnrff  (pop.  4768).  tlio 
fbrmer  eapital  of  the  dnehjr.  woieh  b  now  in  the 

?foHnee  m  Li6ge,  10  raflee  B.  the  elty  of  Li<^ge. 
he  oM  castle  was  destroye<l  by  the  French  in 
1075.— Limburo-an-dkr-Lahs,  a  t4)wn  of  He*<Ke- 
Naman,  32  rnilc^  E.  of  Colilen/.  bv  mil,  has  a  tine 
Catliolic  cathedral  (1243).    Pop.  (1890)  6866. 

Limbnsit  the  name  asHi<rned  by  Roman  CkithoHe 

theologian',  (o  tliat  pla'-i'  on  tlie  fri!i;^'e  of  hell 
{Litnbiu  fMitritin  ]  in  which  the  just  wlio  died  be- 
fore Christ  were  dctaiui-d  till  His  rej^urrertn m,  ruid 
also  where  iufantH  are  kept  wlio  die  in  original  tiia 
withoat  baptism  ( Limbiis  in/antium).  Limbus  is 
not  a  place  of  torture,  bat  of  a  joy  imperfect,  and 
therein  unlike  the  joy  of  heaven.  Infants  snfTer 
only  the  '  pain  of  loss,  and  in  no  respect  the  '  pain 
of  sense,'  the  most  aggravated  of  tue  tortures  of 
Hell  (q.v.). 

Lime  is  the  monoxide  of  the  metal  Calcium 
(q.v.),  and  is  known  in  cheniii^trv  as  one  of  the 
alkaUne  earths.  Its  symbol  is  CaO,  its  equivalent 
U  96,  and  its  speciKc  gravity  is  In  a  state  of 

imrity  it  is  a  widle  caustic  iiowder,  with  an  alka- 
line reaction,  and  so  non  fusible  as  to  lesist  even  llie 
heat  of  the  oxyli yih o;,'en  llaiiie  (see  LlMK-I.UiHT  I. 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  pure  carlninatc  of  lime 
(aa,  for  instance,  white  Carrara  marble  or  Iceland 
■par)  to  lull  ndneeet  when  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled  and  Ifane  Is  left  This  compound,  CnO, 
is  known  ax  qitlrklime,  or,  from  the  ordinary 
nietli04l  of  obtaining  it,  a.s  burnal  /iiiu\  to  tli^tin- 
guish  it  from  the  /ii/i/r/ifr  of  lime,  or  slaked  limr, 
which  is  represented  by  the  formula  CaO.HjO.  On 
pouring  water  on  quicklime  there  la  an  auguienta- 
tuNi  of  bulk,  aud  the  two  enter  enereetically  into 
eomhtnatioa ;  and,  if  the  uropurtion  ofwater  be  not 
too  great,  a  light,  white,  ary  powder  is  formed,  and 
a  great  heat  is  evolved.  On  exposing  the  hydrate 
to  ft  nd  beat  the  water  b  expelled  aiMflalekliune  is 
left. 

If  i|uicklime,  instead  of  lieing  treated  with  water, 
is  siiii)ily  exposed  to  the  air,  it  nlowly  attracts  both 
a  lut-ous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid,  and  beoomes 
what  is  termed  air-alaked,  the  resulting  compound 
in  this  case  being  a  {>owder  which  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  and  hydrate  of  linio.  Ox^  in;,'  to  this  pro- 
perty (juii  lvlime  is  employed  to  prevent  inMtruments  | 
ii:hi  oth'T  iihji'i'ts  from  being  rusted  or  othcru  isc  ' 
injured  by  damp.  A  jar  is  partly  iilled  with  lime 
and  placed  besiae  the  articles  in  a  glass  ease  or  box. 

lime  la  about  twice  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  ImU- 
ing  water,  Imt  even  eold  water  only  takes  up  about 
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jl^  of  its  weight  of  lime.  This  solntimi  i-;  known 
an  limc  midr,  and  is  riinch  eniidoyed  )K>th  as  a 
medicine  an<l  as  a  test  for  carlwnic  acid,  which 
instantly  rendera  it  turidd,  in  conaequeuoe  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  that  is  formed  beuff  iaeolnble. 
It  must,  of  conrse,  be  kept  euvmly  maided 
from  the  atmoRphera,  the  oarbonle  aeia  of  wlndi 
would  rapidly  affoct  it.  If  in  the  preparation  of 
slaked  lime  considerably  more  water  is  used  than 
in  neeesnarj'  to  form  the  hydrate,  a  white  senii-tlnid 
is  produced,  which  is  termed  milk  of  itntf.  On 
allowing  it  to  stand  there  is  a  deposition  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  above  which  is  lime- water*  Milk 
o{  lime  b  inaeh  need  as  a  whitewash. 

Lime  prepared  for  buildine  and  other  pnipoees 
by  burning  Umestones  in  kuns  often  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  inmurity.  Hut  certain 
kinds  of  «Iightly  impure  are  better  than  pure  lime 
for  making'  mortar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lime 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  plate  and 
sheet  glass,  and  which  is  used  in  eonw  fl*t— 
indaamee,  reqniiea  to  be  obtaiaed  ftma  a  Maifjr 
pure  limestone.  Chalk  and  white  marble  oomAst 
of  almost  jmre  carl»onatc  of  lime,  hut  many  of 
even  the  dark  c<doured  limestones  from  dilFerent 
geological  formations  ilo  not  contain  more  than 
fnjui  '2  to  3  i>er  cent,  of  foreign  iKxiies,  and  tbe»e 
when  burnea  generally  yield  a  lime  mUBdcBtly 
pure  for  most  purposes.  Some  limestone^ 
contain  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  impurities,  wliich 
commonly  comsast  of  silica,  claari  mapieeia,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  other  bodies.  Those  impure  kinds 
often  yield  excellent  Iiyili  iiulir  lime,  which  is  very 
generally  mode  by  burning  a  limestone  containing 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  t>ilica,  or  of  clay  in  which 
silica  predominates.  A  leas  valuable  hydraulic 
lime  is  prepared  from  a  Umestooe  eeataining  a 
considerable  amount  of  OMgneria  aa  well  ■■ 
clay.  Aooording  to  the  absence  or  preecnee  ol 
fi»reign  bodies,  their  nature  and  extent,  linic-^  are 
claii^eil  as  (1)  rich,  fat,  or  nure  lime;  (2)  ini- 

Eure  or  poor  lime;  and  (3)  li\dranUe  lime  (M>e 
EMKNTS).  When  the  percentage  of  magiiesium 
carbonate  in  a  linu^tone  is  higli  it  is  called  a 
magnesiMi  Umeetooe,  and  thb  requires  leie  fuel 
to  bum  it  than  a  para  or  neariy  pni«  Hmaetime 
See  Dolomite. 

Besides  the  nses  of  lime  noticed  above,  it  is 
employed  in  the  purification  of  coal  giw,  in  the 
unliairing  of  iiide^)  for  tanning,  in  the  preitaratinn 
of  stearic  at  id  for  candleniaking,  for  cauiiticising 
alkalies,  in  the  smelting  of  some  metals,  6cic  Lime 
pr(K:ipitates  organte  uapoiitiai  from  v«igalaUt 
solutuma  eontaiaing  Mgar. 

The  fbllowinff  are  the  meet  fannortaat  of  the  salta 
of  lime.  Sirljihnte  of  lime  (calcium  sulphate)  is 
fountl  native  friM?  from  water,  Ca.'^O^,  as  the 
nuneral  A)i/i>/((n(>  l<].v.  |,  hrit  more  abundantly  in 
the  hydrateil  form,  CaS(  >^,2H,< ),  as  l.i/pmKK  Sul- 
phate' of  lime  is  a  omstituent  of  sea-water,  and 
IS  also  frequently  present  in  drinking-water.  For 
laboratory  use  a  eolation  of  enlphate  of  lime  b 
made  liy  shaking  op  the  powder  of  bnmt  gypeaw 
in  water.    See  CaIjcii'M,  and  GvPSl'M. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (calcium  carUmato,  CaCO,!  is 
abundantly  present  in  lH)ih  the  inor^nic  and 
organic  kingdoms.  In  the  inorganic  kmgilom  it 
occurs  in  a  crystalline  form  in  Iceland  spar, 
Ani<;onitej  and  marble ;  while  in  the  amorplioaa 
conclition  it  forma  the  different  varieties  of  eomaiaa 
limestone,  chalk,  &e.  It  is  alwa>  s  ]>reeent  la  the 
aslies  of  plants,  and  it  is  tlie  mnin  constituent  of 
I  the  shells  of  crustaceans  ami  nM)llusci<,  and  occur* 
;  in  considerable  quantity  in  tlie  Ixmes  of  man  and 
other  vertebnites.  See  LlMMTONB  ;  and  BriUUSO 
.Stone,  M.^uhi.k. 

Chloride  of  Caidttm,  CaCI„  b  a  remarkahlf 
deUqueeoent  subetanoe  and  one  of  the  moat  aolabw 
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of  ulte  on  Meonnt  of  its  great  sttnetloii  for 

moisture.  In  the  solid  state  it  is  much  tmed  for 
dnitiL'  gases,  and  tlie  pipea  of  freezing  machines 
urc  filled  with  a  solution  of  it  to  coiney  the  low 
t«int>eratare  produced  to  tlio  cooling  vesHels. 

Tnere  is  a  combination  of  lime  with  an  oi;ganio 
add— vis.  ouUte  of  lime— which  is  of  great  iro- 
tMNTteaee  In  pnthologjr  m  a  fnqneni  ooostitnmit  of 
urinary  calculi  and  aedimeate}  for  m  deecription  of 
it,  nee  Oxalic  Acid. 

There  are  several  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  of  wliich  the  most  important  is  the 
tnlkuic  phoaphiUe  of  lime  ( tricalcium  ortho- 
phosphate),  aometimes  termed  bone  phosphate, 
irom  its  being  the  chief  ingredient  of  lione».  This 
pbo^hate  is  represented  by  the  formala  Ca«P,Oa. 
and  occurs  not  only  in  bones,  bnt  also  in  the 
niincmis  apatite  and  plioHphoritc,  and  in  tlio 
rouinleil  nmlnles  termed  (  oproliles  (q.v.).  It  forms 
funr  tiftlis  (if  tlic  a-Ii  of  well-lmrne*!  bone,  the 
remaining  fifth  IxMn-^  cliieli  y  carbonate  of  lime.  Thin 
•ah  ll  kMlwn  OS  bone-earth,  and  is  employed  as  a 
■Mmm  Mid  in  the  preparntioo  of  phof«phorns,  &e. 

The  aelttUe  salts  of  Haie  give  no  pitx^ipitate  with 
canntic  alkalies,  bnt  yield  a  white  precipitate  with 
their  carb<inate«.  Tlieso  reactions  are  alfo  c<mimon 
to  the  BoJtA  of  bariutn  and  strontium.  Si>luti>)n  of 
snlphate  of  lime  givett  a  white  precipitate  with  the 
saltji  of  barium  and  strontium.  The  most  delicate 
teHt  for  lime  is  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which,  even  in 
'Venr  dilute  solutions,  throMrs  down  a  white  pre- 
eipttate  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Tbb  pradpitato  is 
insolnble,  except  in  mineral  acids. 

For  the  enoxtance  commonly  defli^ated  as 
chloride  >.f  lunf,  we  Bt-KACHINO  PoWUEK.  For 
liiH''  iKH  iii'Uiiirr,  st'i'  Mani  t.k. 

Liau-eumpouruU  inMiUcria  Medica. — Quicklime, 
in  aaweiation  with  potash,  either  as  the  Potatm 
9tm  eoiea,  net  aa  Viama  Faste,  is  oooasionaUy  u^ed 
as  a  eanmei  Ltm-imUr,  nixed  with  an  eaual 
qnantity  or  an  exceas  of  milk,  is  one  of  our  he»t 
remedies  for  the  vomiting  dependent  on  irritability 
of  tlie  stomach.  From  half  ati  ounce  to  two  or 
three  ounces  may  l>e  thnn  taken  tliroe  or  four  tiiiie.«* 
a  day.  Its  use  a-s  a  conHtitneiit  uf  Ciirron  oil  in 
bums  is  notice<i  in  the  article  Linimknts.  Chalk, 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  when  freed  from  the  impurities 
with  which  it  is  often  associated,  is  used  as  a 
dnstin}{  powder  in  moist  exooriations,  ulcere,  i^'c.  ; 
and,  in  the  form  of  ehaik  mirturf  and  ronijiomi'f 
poitxler  of  rhdlk,  is  a  impular  rciniMly  in  various 
forms  of  diarrho-a.  A  mixturi'  of  an  oume  of 
priM:ipitated  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  finely-i)owdere<l  camphor  la  adld  OS 
Cttinphorated  Cretaeeout  Tooth  potoder, 

Lime*  or  LtMHRV  {Tilia),  a  f^onns  of  trees  of 
the  natural  orii>"r  i'iliace.e,  natives  of  Eurojw,  the 
north  of  Ania,  ami  North  .\merica.  The  H(K>cies 
are  very  similar ;  graceful  umbrageous  trees,  with 
doeidnonSt  heart-shaped,  serrated  leaves,  and  cymes 
or  naaidaa  of  rather  small  yellowish -green  flowers  ; 
eaeh  qrne  or  panicle  accompanied  with  a  large, 
obnog,  Yellowish  membranoun  bractea,  with  netted 
veins,  toe  lower  jmrt  of  wliii  h  a<!licro-t  tn  the 
flower-stalk.  Tin*  wooil  i,-i  li^ht  ami  -oft,  hut 
t<mgh,  durable,  and  particularly  ^uitalll<■  for  cnrved 
work.    It  is  much  usetl  by  tuniert*,  an<l  for  makin;; 

{•ill-boxex.  The  chan-oal  made  of  it  is  often  u'*eti 
nr  t4ioth  powder.  It  is  repu-iled  by  the  maken 
nf  gunpowder  aa  heing  superior  to  every  other 
fr»r  their  purpose ;  it  is  une*!  al.*o  for  medicinal 

{mrposes  and  lor  cravims.  The  n-^e  of  the  lihrous 
nner  bark  for  mif^iriLT  ro|>f-,  unit-,  and  otiier 
plaited  work  i-*  notic.'.l  in  the  article  l{A>r.  It  is 
also  iwd  as  a  healin-^  apjdicntion  to  wounds  and 
aores,  being  ver\'  mucilaginous,  and  alwnnding  in 
a  Mood  sap.  The  leaves  are  in  some  countries 
wmi  aa  loiMi  for  eattle,  bnt  eowa  led  on  them 


prodnee  had  hatter.  The  flowen  have  an  agree- 
able odour,  and  abound  in  honey,  much  sought 
after  by  In^es.  The  celebmtctl  Kovno  Ilniuy, 
much  valued  lor  medicinal  umj  nixl  fur  making 
liqueurs,  is  the  produce  uf  great  lime  forests  near 
Kuvno,  in  Lithuania.  The  infusion  and  distilled 
water  of  the  dried  flowen  am  gently  sudorific  and 
antispaainodie.  The  fornier  is  ui  Fnaoe  a  popular 


Ifane^tws  ( TUtm  «irsjwiB)» 
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renie<ly  for  cntarrlis.  The  seeds  abound  in  a  fixed 
sweet  oiL  The  European  Lime,  or  Linden  ( T. 
euromm),  often  attains  a  large  size,  particularly 
in  nch  alluvial  soils.  Some  botanists  distinguish  a 
small-leaved  kind  (2*.  parvifolia  or  mwropAy/to) 
and  a  large-leaved  {T.  grandifolia)  as  diflereat 
species ;  others  regard  tliem  as  mere  varieties. 
The  Hooiled  or  Capuchin  Lime  i^  mi  interesting 
monstrous  variety.  The  lime-tree  is  often  planteti 
for  shade  in  towns;  and  the  nrincijMil  mreet  of 
lierlin  is  called  UtUer  din  Ltnticn,  from  the  rows 
of  liiiie-tree^t  which  line  it.  The  lime  is  a  veiy 
doubtful  native  of  Jiritain,  although  indigenona 
on  the  Continent  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Medi* 
terrnnenn.  In  Uritnin  the  lime  tree  is  generally 
propagated  by  layers.  The  .American  i.ime  (  /. 
amcncann,  or  T.  »//(i/«ff ),  commonly  called  Ba^s- 
wtxsl  in  America,  has  larger  leaves  than  the 
Kuropean  species.  It  abounds  on  the  shore*  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontarioi  Other  speeiea  take  tta 
place  in  more  western  ar.d  more  southern  regions. 

Llino,  the  fruit  of  '\friis  [iim  ffn,  f«iiuitar  to  the 
Lemon  (q.v.),  but  usually  globular,  with  a  nip|>le- 
like  protuberance  at  the*  attex.  It  is  regarded  l>y 
many  boianJata  aa  a  hyhiid  Wtween  the  orange  and 
the  lemon.  There  are  many  varieties,  varying 
more  or  less  in  shajK'  and  si/e,  and  in  tln'  more 
eKsential  cliaractei  i-tics  of  relative  tliirkiio'*. 
flavour,  at'iilitN,  ami  juicincsfi  of  the  rind  ami 
pulp.  The  tree  \ari<'s  sv*  m\ich  in  dimcn-inns  as 
the  fmit,  according;  t^t  kind.  It  ap[M>nrs  to  have 
ori|;inated  in  the  iuhst,  but  in  some  oi  ilie  varietur, 
such  as  the  lierrfomotte  lime  and  Adam's  AiiiUt^ 
which  is  often  but  erroneously  confounded  wito  the 
Shaddock  ( ().  v. )  -and  others,  it  has  been  enttivated 
from  the  r»*ioot'  «t  tiim--^  in  Italy,  tin-  south  of  Franri', 
and  the  .M<'<iil<M  rafn'uii  ti-;.-ioii  jjcnriidly.  The  ii--es 
of  the  fruit  hh-  the  sanii'  lua-  lii  ally  a-*  tlio-c  of  the 

lemon,  tlie  juice  lieiiig  ei|ually  olUcaciuus  as  an 
antiscorbutic  (see  ScVRW). 

LtlllO'Iight«  light  pro<luced  by  a  Mowpipe- 
llame  directetl  against  a  bhn'k  of  purr,  coinpr<"»>.»e«l 
quicklime.  The  lime,  which  ought  t<i  lie  warmed 
iK>lorehand,  lieoonies  brilliantly  ineandewent.  The 
blowpiiie-flame  may  be  produced  in  various  ways  i 
( 1 )  blowing  oxygen  through  a  spirit  flame— lighl 
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obtained,  about  hV)  candles:  (2)  oxygen  ander 
preaiure,  and  coa]-^  fniin  the  mainA,  brongtit  in 
concfiitric  tiiKi-s  to  a  iio/jcle,  where  tin*  mixture  is* 
bnmol  in  a  line  jut— light,  alxiut  2iHI  camilcs  :  l  ."?) 
oxy^'t'ii  uiid  coal-gas,  both  uiuler  pressure — li^'lit, 
about  4U0  can*l!c« :  (41  the  s;une,  the  coal-gas  or 
the  oxygen  Katuniuii  witli  lionsajine  or  ether  or 
both  benwline  and  ctlier— light,  up  to  800  candles 
wlieii  bnth  are  employed  ;  (5)  warm  oxygen,  uitiir- 
at«^i  wiili  iKi-ii/dlint',  reives  liu'lit  uii  to  13.')0  candles; 
((■))  oxy;:eri  (iml  li^druj,'eu,  up  to  HiMmt  H(X)  canille^*. 
Tiie  mixed  ^.men  at  the  nozzle  are  exjilosive,  ami 
the  greatest  care  mnst  be  taken  to  tiiat  tlie 
flame  is  not  allowe<l  to  mn  back  or  the  mixture  to 
take  place  elnewhere  tliaa  at  tlie  nozzle.  In  the 
caaa  wbere  oxygen  is  mtnrBted  irith  comlMttttble 
material  the  apparatus  is  no  etuffed  not  to 
allow  an  explosion  to  tr,A\  el  Ijockwards  in  it.  Lime- 
light wa-s  iiited  on  the  stage  far  l)ack  as  1837-38, 
bat  was  iuipruved  in  I851-d2.  ThomuM  Drutuuioud 
<q.v.)  gave  liie  name  to  an  improred  type. 

LlnU'ricli,  a  county  of  tlie  j>rovinee  of  ^runster, 
in  Iielanti,  t>eiiarated  bv  the  Sliaiinoii  on  the  N. 
from  Clare,  and  boundwl  E.by  Tiiijverary,  S.  by  C<»rk, 
and  W.  by  Kerry.  ItK  extreme  leiiiftli  ia  36  milee, 
ita  extreme  breadth  .>4  luilea;  atea,  680,M2  aeres, 
or  1063  sq.  m.  Pop.  ( I84U  3»).020 ;  ( 1861 )  21 7.223  ; 
(1881)  lH0.f>32;  (1891)  158,912,  m«wtly  Catholics. 
The  surftice  i>  an  uii<lu1ating  plain,  except  on  iis 
extremities,  noi  ili  and  Mmth.  The  noil  in  getH  i  al 
is  fertile,  CHpecially  the  dixtrict  calie«l  the  lioKleu 
Vale,  which  comprises  upwards  of  150,000  acr^ 
and  a  portion  beside  the  Shaniioa  below  Limeiiclc 
Of  the  entire^area  57^.240  aeiea  ai»  in  cnltivatioa : 
61  per  eent.  u  gnuadand,  wbibt  barren  aoil  and 
bogH  cover  only  6  per  cent.  I'otato^'H  and  oats 
are  the  princi}>al  crops,  wheat  and  cl<jver  occupy- 
ing the  second  jdaee.  ]  >airy  farnunj;  tiourLshes  ; 
w«)ollens.  Hour,  and  pa[ier  are  mauufac lured.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Limerick  is  the  only  town  of  any 
aize.  Tlie  c«mnty  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Tbomond,  the  principality  of  the  O'Briens.  After 
the  Bn|i;lish  invasion  it  fell,  after  nian^  Ticu«i- 
tudes,  in  great  part  to  the  l)e,sinond  rit/;.'eralds 
— the  confiHcat«d  estates  of  the  lasteail  (l.*Sti)  in 
Limerick  containing  96,165  acres.  Limerick  is 
more  than  usually  rich  in  aotiqaitifis,  both  eoclc^i 
astical  nnd  civil,  of  the  CeUje  ae  well  as  the 
Angky-Norman  period.  There  an  a  gnat  anmber 
of  nuMMsitie  rains  at  Adare.  AskeatoUt  Ae.  See 
the  county  historv  bv  Fitijgenld  and  It'Gregor 
(2  vols.  Dublin,  1826  27). 

Limcrlrk*  capital  of  Limerick  connty,  Ireland, 

»fan<ls  at  tin-  head  of  llie  <'sfuai\' of  the  Shannon, 
I'iit  inile>4  l>y  r;»il  WSW.  of  Duhlin.  It  constitutes 
both  a  county  of  a  r-iiy  and  a  jiai ii.inient.iry 
borougli,  returning  one  metiiber  to  parliament ; 
previous  to  1885  it  returne«l  two.  The  town 
consiats  of  Enelish  Town,  the  original  English 
arttlement  maae  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 

on  King'H  Islaiui  ;  Irish  Town,  which  liefl  imme- 
diately to  the  south,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river;  and  N'.'u  (uw-n-lVrv,  t.i  tlie  s<»ulh  of  Iii^li 
Town,  tlic  iiewesi  an«l  (laiidrt'Mnest  part  of  the 
city,  dating  from  17HU.  There  aie  f.  w  object-**  of 
intiereet  exeept  the  Protestant  catiiedral  of  lit 
Mary,  founded  in  liso,  and  i-cbuilt  in  1490;  the 
Rmnnn  Catholic  cathednil,  a  (Gothic  struptnre 
ereeted  in  1800;  and  tlie  fine  bridges  across  the 
Shannon.  Liujerick  innnuf  i- tnn-s  a  little  lace, 
grinds  (lour,  and  cures  l«i*.oii.  Fourth  anndiiL;  Irish 
-'■ji|>oi  <  -.  11  h  1^  a  graving  and  a  floating  d»»cK,  and 
extt-nsivp  «|uay'^;  imiMirta  grain,  petroleum,  wine 
and  spiritK,  and  timoer  to  the  annual  value  of 
£6(i3,(MK):  the  exports  flnctnate  from  £18,000  to 
miL    Pup.  ( 18^1 )  {>3,448  j  ( iKtfl )  37,155. 


In  the  9th  oentniy  Limeriek  was  an  import.ant 
Danish  settlemoi^  and  remained  so  fur  two 
I  centuries  lon^f;  Mlt  the  T>;ines  were  then  r\ 
ptdliii  hy  the  Irish.  In  1174  the  town  tell  iato 
En;;lisli  hands.  Ireton  made  himself  master  of 
it  in  1651.  At  the  Revolutiou  Limerick  was 
the  last  stnmghold  of  James  IL  in  IrelaniL 
William  IIL  himself  unanecessfally  essaalted  it  in 
1690;  but  in  the  following  year  lib  general 
(jinckel  had  better  fortune  :  tlie  place  was  c^  ru 
pelled  to  cajululate  on  .^d  OctoWr.  By  the  u-ruis 
of  the  trea :\  ni  Linn  m  k  the  bulk  of  the  Iri^ii 
arniy  was  periuitted  to  ent«r  the  military  service 
of  France,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  guar- 
aoteed  foU  religious  and  political  liberty.  The 
violation  of  the  civil  part  of  this  treaty  by  the 
dominant  Protestant  party  during  the  reiirris  of 
William  IIL  and  Anne,  down  to  the  19th  oeuiurj-, 
has  given  to  Limerick  the  tide  of  the  'City  of  the 
Violatetl  Treaty.'  See  iHfcLASD,  p.  2U5;  and 
Linahan's  histor}'  of  the  town  (1866). 

UaiCfttoiiei  the  popoJar  as  well  as  technical 
name  for  all  roein  wnich  are  composed  in  whf4e, 

or  to  a  large  extent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Vrw 
minerals  are  so  extensively  di!«triluit4^1  in  nature  a« 
this,  and,  in  some  form  ur  other,  limestoae  rocks 
occur  in  every  gcolouival  eystcm.  Carbonate  ol 
lime  is  nearly  insoluble  in  |iure  water,  bat  it  is 
I  rendered  eanly  solnble  by  the  presence  of  carboaie 
j  acid  gas,  which  ooenrs  in  a  vaitable  quantity  in  all 
'  natural  waters,  for  it  is  absorbed  by  wat**r  in  its 
passage  throngh  the  air  as  «-ell  as  through  the  eart  lu 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  is  consequently  found 
in  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  t«eji-s.  In  nvaporatiou  water 
ami  carl>onic  acid  gas  are  ^'i\en  off,  but  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  remains  nnintiuenced,  beconiinje 
gradually  concentrated,  until  it  has  supersaturated 
the  water,  when  a  nreeipitation  takes  pbee.  In  this 
way  are  formed  the  stdbetites  whku  bang  icicle- 
like from  the  roofs  of  limestone  cavenis.  and  the 
stalagmites  which  rise  as  columns  from  their  tloor*. 
Travertine  (Tiber-stone  ),  or  Calcareous  Tufa  (  <).  v.), 
I  is  similarly  formed  in  running  streams,  lakes,  and 
springs,  by  the  depositi<m  of  ute  carbonate  of  lime 
on  the  beds  or  sides,  where  it  enerosta  and  Uods 
together  shells,  fragments  of  wood,  leaves,  stones. 
So  also  birds  ne»ts,  twigs,  and  other  olijecte 
become  coated  with  lime  in  the  so-called  p«'ti  if  \ing 

wells,  as  that  at  KnareslMirou^di.     !'i        ri.r  same 

caukti  pijies  conveying  water  fnnu   lM>tler«»  and 

mines  often  become'  choked  up,  and  tba  tea-kettle 

gets  line<l  with  '  fur.' 

While  water  is  thus  the  great  storehonw  of 
carlxmate  of  lime,  veiy  little  of  it,  however,  is  6xed 
by  precipitation,  for  in  the  ocean  evaporation  does 

not  take  place  tosurh  an  extent  as  to  permit  it  to 
liejKwit  ;  W-side*,  tliere  i>  five  times  the  quantit\  of 
free  laiUonic  acid  '^-.v^  in  tiie  water  of  the  sea  that 
is  ret^uired  to  keep  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  it 
in  s<duti(m.  Immense  quantities  of  lime  are  never- 
theless lieing  abstracted  from  the  sea,  to  form 
the  bard  porticos  of  tlie  numerous  unmah  which 
inhabit  it.  Crustacea,  molhisca,  zoophyte."-,  and 
fomminifera  are  ever  busy  scparatuig  the  little 
]iartii  le^  n[  carKoiiate  of  lime  frtim  the  water,  utul 
>«4iiidil\ tug  ttieui,  Mnd  i»o  HUppIv  the  matenalii 
for  forming  a<did  rock.  It  ha.-  l>een  found  tlwt 
a  large  portibn  of  the  \yeA  of  the  Atlantic  between 
Europe  and  North  America  is  covered  with  a  light* 
coloured  ooze,  eompose<i  chiefly  of  the  perfect  or 
broken  skeletons  of  foraminifera,  forming  a  sub- 
stancf,  when  diieil.  wilii'ii  in  ai<itearani*e  ami  stim-- 
I  ture  cli*scl,v  rc.-»>.Mnblcs  chalk.  In  tnipical  reguais 
I  corals  are  building  reefs  uf  enormous  nuLgnitnde, 
I  i-orresponding  in  stnicture  to  manv  of  the  lime- 

I stones  met  with  in  variou.s  geolt^cal  systems. 
The  chief  varietie«4  of  limestone  are  i^atk  <q.T.); 
Ooiite  (q.v.) ;  Cu»i/M.tci  Limad«iu,  •  hard»  smooth* 
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8lM>gniMd  rock,  generally  of  a  Unbli  gray  colour ; 
Orydalline  Lime^onc,  a  rock  which,  from  nieU 
inorphic  action,  has  become  granular  ;  Due  grained 
white  varieties,  resembling  loaf  suear  in  texture, 
called  Sacchurine  or  Stattutry  Marble.  Particular 
names  are  given  to  some  limestonos  from  the  kind 
of  fossil*  tlwt  abound  in  them*  M  MommuUte, 
Hippnrite,  tad  Crinoidal  ttmoBtoiios ;  or  (h«  preo- 
ence  of  impurities  or  admixtures  of  other  mineral 
matter  may  give  rise  to  varieties,  as  argillaceous, 
ferruginous,  siliceous,  c.'ir)M)na<-eouH,  and  magnesian 
liraestoncH.  Hydraulic  limestones  contain  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  which 
fonns  a  mortar  that  sets  in  water.  Many  lime- 
atones,  again,  derive  their  name  from  the  system 
to  which  they  belong,  a*  dorian,  Devooiaa, 
Garbontferoos,  Jarassic,  tu. 

IilMe-tree.  See  Lncs. 
Llmliord.  See  Denmark. 

Limitation  is  a  term  uMd,  in  Englinh  law,  in 
two  senses :  ( 1 )  A  Umitntion  ^prtpmy  is  a  form 
of  words  used  in  a  deed  or  will  to  mark  out  the 
extent  of  the  interesta  given.  Thus,  if  land  be 
granted  to  A  and  his  heirs,  the  words  'and  his 
heirs '  are  words  of  limitation  ;  they  indicate  that 
an  estate  of  inheritance  is  given  to  A. 

(2)  Limitation  of  Actions. — To  protect  persons 
in  poeaeiiion  of  property,  and  to  prevent  the  raking  I 
up  of  old  disputes,  a  time  is  fixed  within  which 
actiooa  must  be  brought.  An  action  to  reoorer 
land  mnat  be  brought  within  twelve  yean ;  if  the 
nwner  allowi  that  nme  to  elapee  without  asserting 
his  right  his  title  is  taken  away.  Actions  to 
recover  ilebt  or  damages  must  he  brought  within 
Hix  vi'iirn;  fur  iLHsaiilt,  within  four  years;  for  slander, 
within  tHo  years.  In  Scotland  actions  to  recover 
land  miut  be  brought  witUn  fortgr  years;  f«>r 
ardinaty  debta,  within  time  jraues  AM  for  bills 
of  exchange,  within  dx  yean.  See  pRBSOtimoN ; 
and  Bnsweirs  StaiuU  of  Hmttatiom,  Mritk  Engiith 
Act${Bo»U>a,  188B). 

Ltaltoi  LtaMUty.  See  Company. 

litmltS*  MkthoI)  ov.    See  CAI-rfi-rs. 

Llmnill*  nil  interval  which,  on  account  of  its 
exceeding  siiialhiess,  does  not  appear  in  the  practice 
of  modern  music,  but  which,  in  the  mathematical 
oalculation  of  the  proporCioa*  of  different  intervals, 
b  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  limma  makes 
It*  appearance  in  three  different  magnitudes— viz. 
tlie  great  limma,  whirli  if*  the  diflVu  nce  lM.-t«een 
tlie  large  whole  tone  ami  liie  ;<riiall  M  initone,  l>eing 
in  tlie  j)rojKtrlii)n  of  27  to  25;  the  mhiiII  limma, 
which  is  the  diU'eiunce  between  the  great  whole 
tone  and  the  great  semitone,  lieing  in  the  propor- 
tion of  las  to  138)  and  the  Pythagpsram  lioma. 
whieh  b  the  difnnenee  between  the  great  third  of 
the  ancicnt-i  fwhifh  consisted  of  two  whole  tones) 
and  llie  ]«  rit_(.L  fourth,  the  proportion  of  wliich  is 
as  2o6  t<j  -M.i. 

Umbkba  (Gr.  linuUt  'a  swamp'),  a  genus  of 
pnlmonnte  Gasteropoda,  living  in  fraeh  water  in 

nil  parte  of  the  world,  and  feeding  on  vegetable 
matter.   The  shell  is  thin  ami  I'ule,  ca{iable  of 
containing  the  whole  animal  wh«n  retracted  in 
danger  or  hurie<l  in  the  mud  during'  drought.    It  ' 
M  a  somewhat  elon^^'afil  nitire  in  Lnnnieti!*,  coilrd 
in  one  plane  in  the  allied  genus  Planorbis.  and 
Umpet-lflcc  in  Ancylus.  An  anatomical  peeuliaiity 
«f  interest  in  the  adnlt  aninal  ia  the  penlstenee  on 
tbe  head -region  of  a  ttraotttre  directly  derived  from 
the  em hrvonic  '  velum '  (see  GASTEnorni)A).    Lini  ' 
n.»-u»  an<l  otlier  fresh  water  finnil«i  often  float  and  j 
glide  i«hell  ilownwaiil^  at  tli4'  ^-ui facf  sv  ii h  foot 
ex)taiided  like  a  btmt.  tlie  lung ^ac  W-ing  (tartly 
need  ae  a  hydrmtatic  apparatus.  Semper  has  mailt- 
muiieroM  esfieriiaenle  on  liimnwui,  ahowiug  huw 


I  they  vary  in  relation  to  their  surmiuidings.  Thus, 
lie  wax  alile  to  rear  a  dwarf  l>roo<l  hy  kei-piiig  theui 
ill  confined  vessels,  MohI  fr<t«h  water  MiaiU  come 
to  the  surface  perio<lii  ally  to  hi  t  at  lie  llie  air 
directly,  and  then  return  to  their  gia/injf-grounds 
beneath ;  some  are  said  to  utilise  the  air-lmhhles 
on  water-plante ;  while  otben  have  become  adapted 
to  deep  water,  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  use  sidn 
and  hing-chaml»er  as  suliHtitutes  for  pi!!-.  More 
over,  in  the  young  forms  the  lung-sac  at  (ii>t  oontiiins 
water.  Tlic  i"^'^^,  envelope<l  in  a  ghiiry  siihstance, 
are  laid  on  stones  or  acjuatic  plants,  and  allord 
convenient,  opportonities  for  the  study  of  develop- 
ment. Lininaena  is  a  useful  inmate  of  a  fresh- water 
aquarium,  keeping  tbe  water  clean  and  uncliolced 
by  algae.  The  numerous  and  prolific  species  per- 
form a  similar  function  in  ponas  and  streams,  and 
funii.sh  food  for  fi^-lics  and  hiids.  They  are  often 
infected  hy  parii-«ite.'<,  of  whit  li  many  foiiiplete  their 
life-history  iii  liighrr  ho!«t>.  TIiuh,  l.unncpua  stag- 
nalit  lodges  for  a  while  the  liver-tlnke  of  the  sheep, 
SeeFLUUL 

Llmnorla*  See  Boring-animals. 

Limoges,  capital  of  the  French  department 
of  Haute- Vienne,  and  of  the  former  province  of 
Limousin,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Vienne, 
by  rail  248  miles  8.  by  W.  of  Paris  and  218  N. 

of  ToulouKe.  It8  mo«t  iniiMi^ng  hiiilding  is  tlie 
Gotiiic  cathedral,  l>egun  in  the  l.Tlli  ceiUiiiy  mid 
completed  in  lH,"il.  Tlie  utajili'  imlustry  i»  the 
manufacture  uf  porcelain,  which  employs  more 
than  r>(XK)  i>eoplc.  One  lialf  of  this  product  is 
exported  annually  to  America.  The  enamel-work, 
for  which  limo^  was  formerly  edebrated,  Is  now 
no  longer  earned  on.  There  is  a  fine  ceramic 
museum  ( 1867 1.  The  manufacture  of  flannel, 
cotton,  paper,  «c.  are  the  chief  Reeondary  imlus- 
trie«.  Pop.  (182tt)  48,H02  ;  ( 1891 )  67.817.  Li!i)o^;..'8 
wa-s  the  birthplace  of  D'.XgueHseau,  N'ergniauil,  ami 
Marshals  Jourdan  and  Bugeand.  It  was  an  im- 
portant town  under  the  Romans,  and  in  snitc  of 
plagues,  firee,  and  sieges  (the  wont  that  i»y  the 
Black  Prince  in  1370),  from  all  of  whleh  ft  baa 
Huffere<l  severely,  it  ix  ^till  a  place  of  note.  It  had 
ita  own  mint  from  the  4th  century  down  to  I8;I7. 

See  sn  article  in  Harprr't  Munthht  for  October  1888  ; 
the  artiaU  £SAitEL:  sod  Kopio's  L'Qiuvn  dt  lAmoaet 

LImon,  A  port  of  Costa  Rica,  founded  in  1801, 

on  the  (  aiihl>ean  R«>a.  The  railway  begins  here, 
anti  till'  jilaci'  iiu'-  a  lainliri;;  nifr.  Tliere  are  con- 
hiilerabie  e.xiM>rtM  from  this  j*lac«  of  collee,  caout* 
chouc,  cocoa-nuts,  satsi^iaiiJla,  vegetaUes,  wood, 

and  hat.«i.    Pop.  l4(Kt. 

LImonlte,  or  Itituws  Iron  Oke,  hydrous 
feiiic  oxide.  This  inint  ral  occurs  most  fre'|uenlly 
in  the  form  of  fibrous  aggregates,  or  earthy  aull 
amoii>lious  masses,  and  never  in  that  of  definite 
crystala    It  has  a  hardness  of  6'5,  a  spedfie 

i^vity  of  S'3-8'9,  and  a  yellowrbh-brown  streak, 
t  is  the  yellow  cohmiing  matter  of  chalybeate 
iipring>«.  Hocks  containing  inm  are  often  staineil 
hi  ow  n  or  yellow  from  the  conversion  of  the  inm 
into  limonite.  ; 

Llraoii8lii«  or  Lmosnr,  LAoifAmD,  pdnter  In 

ciKuiifl,  wan  horn  cirra  l;Vi'),  and  flourishetl  from 
l.>3'J  to  1074  at  tlie  Pit;ncli  court.  He  was  one  uf 
the  Limousin  school  of  enamelienb  See  Enamel. 

Uaipet  ll'iitcHn),  a  genm  oi  Oasteropod 
Molluses,  ni  the  Z.\  gobrandi  section.  Tbe  animals 

an?  nii>«t  familiar  objects  between  tide  nnirk«  on 
I  nicky  coasts,  are  cowriHl  by  a  conical  tdiell,  with 
the  apex  lirt  i  ted  f«lij^hlly  forward,  and  reinuin  lirtiily 
lixetl  wlicn  the  tide  ii»  out,  mlherin^  hy  ilie  largo 
oval  or  circular  'foot,'  which  acts  like  a  vacuum- 
sucker  oo  the  rock.  Uow  firmly  they  adhere,  ttaless 
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taken  by  surprise,  every  wanderer  on  the  shore 
hn»  tested,  ^'et  tlie  'oyster  catcher'  ( Hirniatonns ) 
manages  with  adroitne»«  to  detach  them.  They 
move  slowly  atxtiit  an«ler  water,  browsinj^  on  crust- 
ing seawcods  with  tlie  help  of  a  ptK;uiiarly  long 
*  radula '  or  rasping  riblKin,  which  in  the  common 
limpet  {P.  vulgarit)  is  much  longer  than  the  body, 
anil  liears  160  rows  of  teeth,  12  in  each  row,  1920 
in  all.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  limpets  show  a 
certain  local  inemorj',  for  they  return  after  a  short 
journey  to  their  old  resting-places,  which,  after 
prolonged  usage,  may  be  marked  by  distinct  de- 
pressions, especially  if  the  rock  be  _  calcareous. 
The  gills  form  a  circle  of  leaflets  between  the  foot 
and  tlie  edge  of  the  mantle  ;  the  internal  structnre 
is  complex  after  the  fashion  of  gasteropods ;  the 
sexes  are  distinct,  and  bree«i  in  spring.  Limpets 
are  occasionally  used  for  footl,  but  oftener  for  bait. 
'  A  species  found  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  has  a  shell  a  foot  wi<ie,  which  is  often 
used  as  a  basin.'  There  are  numerous  species  of 
Patella,  and  many  allied  genera,  though  it  is  not 
yet  demonstrated  that  all  the  forms  usually  associ- 
ated with  Patella  deserve  the 
place  which  their  shells  and  rasjjers 
suggest.  The  key-hole  limpets 
( Ftssurellidic )  form  an  adjacent 
family,  marked  externally  by  a 
hole  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the 
shell,  or  by  a  notcii  on  the 
anterior  margin.  Another  exter- 
nally similar  but  more  remote  set 
of  '  limpets '  are  united  in  the 
family  Acma'ida;,  of  which  Anmm 
testudiniUis  is  very  common  on  the 
northern  coasts  o(  North  America. 
Tliey  are  often  called  '  slipoer-lini- 
pets,'  from  the  presence  oi  an  in- 
ternal flange  on  the  incipiently 
spiral  shell,  and  are  generally 
attached,  sometimes  as  commen- 
sals, to  other  molluscs.  The  geiiora 
Calyptra?a  and  Crucibulum,  nearly 
related  to  the  almve,  are  knowu 
as  '  cup  and-saucer-limpets.'  For 
anatomy,  see  \i.  J.  Harvey  Gibson. 
Transaaions  Iloyal  Socitty,  Edin., 
1884-85. 

Limpopo.   See  OORI. 
Limnlas.  See  Kino-crab. 

LInacre,  or  Lynaker, 
Thomas,  physician  and  scholar, 
was  born  at  Canterbunr'  alxtut 
1460,  studied  at  Oxfonl.  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
All-Souls'  College  in  1484.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  learned  Greek  from  Clial- 
condylas  and  studied  under  Politian  ;  he  gnuiuate<l 
in  medicine  at  Pailua.    Alwut  1501  Henry  VII. 

iig's 
mi  di 

the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.    At  the  same  time  he 

(iractised  in  London ;  he  also  founded  the  Koyal 
,'ollege  of  Physicians.  Late  in  life  he  entered  the 
cliurcli  and  held  several  lienelices.  He  dierl  20th 
October  1524.  Linacre  was  one  of  the  earliest 
champi«>ns  in  Englaml  of  the  New  Learning.  Ho 
translated  several  of  the  works  of  Galen  into  Latin 
that  was  prai«>cd  for  its  elegance  and  purity,  and 
wrote  some  grammatical  treatises — the  most  im- 
portant, De  Einemlatn  Sfructura  Latini  Strmonis 
( 1524).    See  Life  by  Dr  Noble  Johnson  ( 1835). 

Llnnres«  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  90  miles  by 
rail  KNE.  of  Cordova,  is  celebrated  for  its  mines 
of  lead  and  copjier,  which  vieM  40,000  to  60,000 
tons  of  argentiferous  ore  annually.  There  are  in 
the  town  lead  and  iron  foundrie-t,  and  gunpowder 
au<l  dynamite  factories.    Pop.  31,000. 


Lindndeil*  &  mined  abliey,  I^  mile  NNW. 
of  Dumfries,  at  the  Chiden's  influx  to  the  Nith. 
It  was  founded  about  1164  for  Benedictine  nuns. 
See  M'Dowall's  Chronicle*  of  Linduden  ( 1886). 

Lincoln*  a  city  of  England,  the  capital  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  a  parliamentary*,  connty,  and  mnni- 
cipal  liorough,  is  situated  on  the  Witham.  42  miles 
S.  of  Hull,  .33  NE.  of  Nottingham,  and  1.30  N.  bv 
W.  of  I^ondon.  Built  on  the  slo|>e  of  a  hill,  which 
rises  210  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  crowned  by 
the  cathe<lral,  the  city  is  iiii)K>sing  in  effect,  and 
can  be  seen  from  afar  in  the  flat  fen  country.  It  is 
very  ancient,  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  contains 
many  interesting  specimens  of  early  architecture — 
nota^dy  the  castle,  commenced  in  1086  bv  William 
I.  ;  the  Newport  Gate,  or  Roman  arch,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  ;  the  Exchequer  and  Stone- 
bow  gateways,  the  latter  suj)porling  a  guildhall  of 
metlieval  architecture  ;  the  Jew's  House  ( Norman  ), 
a.Hsociated  with  the  legend  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln  (q. v.); 
St  Mar}- 8  Guild  (Norman);  ana  the  middle  gram- 
mar-school (to  which  additions  have  recently  lieen 
made),  founded  in  1567  in  the  Grey  Friani.  But 


made  him  tutor  to  Prince  Arthur  and  king's  physi- 
cian.   This  latter  office  he  continued  to  nil  during 


Lincoln  Cathednd. 

the  chief  glory  of  Lincoln  is  its  cathedral,  ad- 
niitteiliy  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Erecte<l 
between  1075  and  1501,  it  measures  524  feet  by  v2 
(or  250  across  the  transept«),  and  in  style  is  mainly 
Karly  English.  Its  matchless  central  tower  ( \'£Xb- 
1311,  and  265  feet  high)  was  previous  to  1547  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  as  till  1808  were  the  two 
western  towerB  (completed  1450).  Other  notice- 
able features  are  the  w^st  front  (partly  Norman), 
with  its  three  doorways  (1123);  the' Galilee  or 
84mth  porch  {circa  1240);  the  Decorated  choir 
(1254),  with  its  rich  sculpturing;  the  decagonal 
chapter  house  (restored  since  1888);  Norman  font 
(1075-93);  and  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  (see  article 
Bell),  hung  in  the  central  tower,  which  also  c^m- 
tains  a  mellow-chiming  clock  ( 1880  ).  I{e«ides  the 
cathedral,  there  are  fourteen  churches  of  varions 
dates,  a  connty  Imll  (1823-26),  theclogical  college, 
school  of  science,  and  bisiiop's  palace  ( 1S86-87 )  em- 
l»odie<l  witli  a  former  palace  of  1149.  Several  iroo- 
fonuflrips  anil  important  manufactories  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  are  in  operation  here,  and  an  active 
tra<ie  is  done  in  flour.  The  horse  fair,  held  anna- 
ally  in  the  spring,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
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and  the  race-nieetinK",  which  take  plooe  on  tlie 
Carbolme,  date  baek  to  at  least  ttie  rmgn  of 
James  L  One  member  is  returned  to  parliament 
•  fOTtlie  city,  which,  moreover,  in  the  depdt  of  the 

Lincolnshire  ri';?iinont,  and  ^ivt^n  the  interior  title 
cit  ••arl  to  tlif  Iiiikooi  Nc\M-ji>lle.  In  tlir  Iii-tm  y  of 
Lincoln  tlie  most  imtinv  ortliy  incidents  have  Injeu 
frequent  inva.sions  liy  tiie  Doiiee  (786-875)  ;  great 
fires  (1110  and  1124);  a  l>attlc  (1141)  between 
the  adherentaof  Stephen  and  the  Einnreaa  IfatUda 
durinff  their  struggle  for  the  Englisn  crown ;  the 
seoona  coronation  of  Henry  II.  (1155-58);  an 
earth(|»ake  ( 1185),  wliich  ilid  niuoli  (lania^^'r,  c-in'ci 
ally  to  the  cathiHlrnl ;  (he  hattle  of  LiiH  oln,  or 
Lewi)4  Fair,  fuucht  4th  June  1218;  five  jiarliu- 
ments  held  here  uctween  l^iOl  and  1386;  six  royal 
*  vidts ;  and  lastly,  the  sieco  of  the  town,  and  dese- 
ontion  of  the  cathedral  dv  the  parliamnntaiiaDa 
under  the  Earl  of  Mandiester  ( 16*4).  Among  the 
pivty  four  liiwhopH  of  Lincoln  won;  Kemigius,  who 
in  loT.S  tran^ferri'd  the  see  hither  from  Dorchenter 
ill  <  »\fortlHhire  :  St  Hugh  of  Avalon  ;  Kobert  Uros- 
fHileste  ;  Cardinal  ]k>aufort ;  Fleming'  and  Smith, 
tlie  renpectiv'e  foundeni  of  Lincoln  lui'l  Hroaeaose 
eoUfl|m  at  Oxford ;  Cardinal  W'oUey ;  Teniaon 
•od  Wake,  afterwanls  archbihhopH  of  Canterbury ; 
Thurlow.  a  brother  of  the  l^unl  Clianeellor ;  and 
Chrintopher  Wordsworth,  the  founder  of  the  theo- 
U'/wfil  college.  Pop.  (1801  I  I'.fOS  ;  ( 1831  )  11.87:i: 
(  )  37,313 ;  ( 1891 )  41,4{»1.  t>ee  the  work*  cited 
at  the  article  LiNCOi.N.sHiUhx 

idmembu  (l)  cajpUal  of  Mebnudca,  standa  in  a 
fertile  midne  eonnny,  m  Salt  Creek,  06  miles  by 

rail  SW.  (if  Oriiaha.  Laid  nut  in  1867,  it  in  a 
handnonir  Jin<l  llirivin;,'  city.  The  public  huildingi* 
include  the  wtute  <-a|'iloi.  unist>i-ity,  prison,  and 
insane  asylum,  and  the  I'nited  btatei*  court-house. 
There  are  numeroun  nianufaetories ;  limentune  is 
laiga^  quarried,  and  there  are  great  nalt-works 
aaar.  I^.  (18N0)  13,003;  (190U)  4U.ie9.— (2)  A 
town  of  Rhode  Island,  6  miles  N.  of  Providence, 
comprising  several  cotton  mannfacturing  villafres. 
Pop.  (1890  )  20,355.— (3)  Cipital  of  Ix>u'an  county. 
Illinois,  28  inilm  NNK.  of  Si)rin};fieliT,  iimiitifac- 
tures  farrn  iiniileinentu,  and  in  the  scat  of  Lincoln 

University  ( Curaberlaod  Predbyterian)  and  of  an 
iaslMeil*  asylsm.  Vvp.  678Sb 

Lincoln,  Mnr\'T,  a  iwak  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain*, in  Coloni'lo,  alumt  8  tniies  NK.  of  Lfadvillc, 
reaching  a  height  of  I4,•2^♦7  feet.  A  railway  lui.-. 
been  con.ntructe(l  to  the  silver  inining  works  at  the 
■OBUnit,  and  here  is  a  metcorolov:ical  station  con- 
d«M«di  by  Harvard  Ckillege,  another  atatkn  being 
plarad  at  *  lower  level  ( 18.500  iwt). 

Lincoln,  Ani;\ll\M.  an  Araericnn  .otatcMJiaii, 
the  sixt^'iith  prcMiilent  of  the  United  Suites,  wan 
born  in  Hardin  county,  Ky. .  |-Jih  i  f^^,  us-  uw.  ^ 
February  ItMIO.  He  was  de-  >•»  <•  ikt  iTs.  v 
MWMled  from  Samuel  Lincoln,  I 
whoctttgraled  from  Norwich  in  England  to  MN«ea* 
Musette  abont  I83II.  Samnol's  grandRon  removed 
to  Berk"  ■  lunty.  IVnn-'ylvania,  and  died  there  in 
173.V  Tlio  taniily  history  henceforward  marks  the 
a<lvancing  wave  of  settlements,  lirnt  nonth-wcst- 
ward,  skirting  the  eastern  slope  of  the  AUeghanies, 
thon  rarroonnting  these  mountains  and  spreading 
•W  the  Ohio  ▼alley.  Samuel's  great-grandson 
f«tt«il  in  Virpnia ;  his  son,  Ahraham,  followed  the 
pioneer  Daniel  Boone  to  Kf-nfui  ky,  Jitnl  wliilo 
clearing  a  farin  in  the  forent  wa.-*  killed  by  IinliauH 
in  1784.  .\I<i alinn'H  ntm  THomkih,  then'  but  !«ix 
years  old,  grew  no  without  education,  and  in  1806 
married  Nancy  Hanks  of  the  same  pioneer  stock. 
Abcahan.  the  fanuewesident,  wae  their  second 
diUd.  bat  lost  hfa  motner  before  he  wm»  ten  years 
old.  Hi«  re*tles<*  fattxT  Iml  crn--*.-.!  the  'Uiio  in 
1816,  and  ma<le  a  new  home  in  the  foresta  of 


Indiana,  jost  before  its  admission  as  a  state.  In 
1810  he  brought  from  Kentucky  a  second  wife» 
Sarah  (Bush)  Johnston,  a  wortny  woman,  who 
trained  her  step-children  as  faithfully  as  her  owiL 
Abraham  learned  the  little  that  woh  taught  in  the 
backwond.H  sc'lii'ols,  ;in(l  was  ClUJtloyi'd  in  r"iu;.;h 
farm  work  until  at  the  age  of  ninetci>n  he  Uxtk  on 
a  llat  boat  a  car^'o  to  New  Orleans.  His  first  close 
view  of  ulaver}'  made  a  lasting  imprcusion  on  his 
mind. 

When  linoola  vae  fevent^'-oiBe  his  father  le- 
mnyed  to  central  Illlnob,  where  the  son  aMisted  in 

fi'Iliiif;  trees,  buihling  another  ]n-^  i-abin,  and  split- 
tin^'  l  aiN  fur  lenci's.    .After  a  sct  uml  iradinjf  voyage 
I  to  New   ( trlearis  he  rot\irriett  to  lie  a  clerk  in  a 
I  country  store  at  New  Suleai,  Illinois.    When  the 
Imlian  chief  Black  Hawk  dinturbed  the  northern 
part  of  that  state  in  1832  JLinooln  served  a  few 
weeks  as  captain  in  an  nnerentfol  campaign. 
I  Being  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  tlie  le^^islature, 
I  he  purchoficfl  a  small  store,  but  its  failure  left  liiin 
burdened  with    lebt.     However,  lie   \\;in  luaiio 
I  village  postiiufter,  and  al.so  lieputy  to  the  county 
j  surveyor,  and  the  light  duties  allowed  him  time  to 
study  law  and  grammar.    Klected  to  tlie  legisla* 
ture  in  1834,  he  ser>'ed  until  1842,  when  he  deuined 
further  nominetion.   He  had  become  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  and  was  influential  in  having  the  state 
'  caiiital  removo<I  in  1'^^',)  from  A'anrialia  to  Spring- 
field, where  he  Imd  tixini  his  resi.lenre.  Thither, 
too,  came   Mary  To<ld  (1818  82 1,   the  daughter 
of  Robert  Toibl  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
In  Noveml>er  1842  she  was  BHUrtietl  to  the  rising 
I  lawyer,    in  18i6  Linoola  was  elected  to  era* 
;  gress,  bttt  his  serriee  was  limited  to  a  single 
!  term.     ProfeHsional  work  was  stcaiUly  drawing  .... 
!  him  from  interest  in  jiolitics  when  in  \h.'>4  Stephen 
j  A.  I)ou;^lius,  by  hit  KansaJi-Neliraska  bill,  rei>eali'<l  ,  • 
the  Minsouri  <.  otnprouiiso  of  182(»,  and  rt^iwnetl  J'.* 
the  question  of  slaverj-  in  the  territories.    '1  he  bill 
I  roused  intense  feeling  throughout  the  North,  and 
Douglas  resolved  to  (lefend  htt  position  fai  a  speech 
at  the  state  fair  at  Springfield  in  OctoWr.  Lincoln, 
invite<l  by  bis  Whig  friends  to  reply,  delivered  on 
the  same  day  a  ej>eech  which  first"  fully  revealed 
his  |M)wer  as  a  political  debater.    Acain.st  his  wihh 
'  Honest  Abe'  was  then  eUn-ted  to  uie  legislature, 
and  the  Whigs  of  that  body  endeavoured  to  send 
him  to  the  United  States  senate,  but  finally  at  his 
request  joined  in  electingJLyman  Trumbull,  an 
anti-Douglas  Democrat    Wben  the  Kepublicnn 
party  was  organised  in  ]Hr>6  to  oj.iMise  the  exten- 
sion of  slavcrj-  Lincoln  wn.s  it.s  nu>st  prominent 
leader  in  Illinois.    Ai  it-  first  national  convention 
in  the  .same  year  the  delegate*  of  his  state  presented 
iii!ii  as  a  nominee  for  the  vice-presidency.    But  he 
did  not  attain  a  national  reJiatAtioB  until  1868. 
Then  Doogtea,  seeking  re-election  to  the  Vnlted 
States  senate,  began  a  cnnvafis  of  Illinois  in  advo- 
j  cacy  of  his  views  of '  [»opnlar  sovoreij;nf  y. '  Lincoln, 
as  candidate  for  the  same  position.  armnj,'t  d  with 
Dou;:l)i,H  for  a  scrn'-i  of  debali".  whit  h  attracted  tlie 
attention  uf  the  wliole  country,    lliil  though  tlio 
general  verdict  favoured  Lincoln,  and  jtrucured  liim 
tlie  presidential  nomination  two  years  later,  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  legislative  districts 
gave  Douglas  his  immediate  adTanto-;e  and  ele<<t  ion. 
I     In  another  nieniornble    oiation  in  the  (Viojut 
I'nion,  New    ^■ork,    in    I'ebtusry  \h(A).  l.iiHolii 
that   the  fouinbr-    ol    the    lepublic  bud 
ile-ired  tiie  restnetiim  of  sIhv  cry.    In  May  of  that 
>ear   the    Itepiiblican   contention    wns "  held  in 
Chicago,  and  on  the  third  ballot  nominated  him 
•  for  the  presidency.  The  Democratic  party  held  its 
I  convention  in  Charleston,  but  was  unable  to  agree 
on  a  candidate.    Douglas  was  nominateil  by  one 
winj.'.   BreekinriJe'e  by  the  other,     .\fier  liri  in 
I  tensely  exciting  campaign  Lincoln  received  • 
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popttlar  vote  of  1,866,462;  Douglas,  1,37'>,157 
BraekinridK''.  H47,953 ;  aod  Bell,  £00,631.   Of  the 
eleetotB  Lin  .  in  had  180}  Bwwlnnrkige,  79)  Bdl, 
10  X  and  IlougUo,  12. 

Th«  f>ro-slaT«ry  leaden  fbitbwitb  irat  in  exeen- 
tion  tlit'ir  Tilnn-*  for  the  soceswion  of  their  states. 
South  t  urulina  moved  lirHl,  and  with  the  six  Gulf 
states  formed,  in  Febniarv  1*^'>I,  the  Confe<lerate 
States  of  America.  Lincoln,  leaving  Springfield  on 
1st  Februaiy,  poaaed  through  the  principal  northern 
dtiM,  making  brief  addremes  at  various  nointa, 
and  rBBching  Washington  on  the  24th.  His  in- 
aagaral  address  on  4tn  March  declared  the  Union 
perpetual,  argued  the  futility  of  seoeesion,  exprawed 
liit  d'tterinin.vtiori  that  the  laws  fihould  be  faithfullv 
executed  in  ail  the  stati-s,  dciufcate^l  the  impentl- 
ing  evils,  and  made  a  tom  hiii^  ajipeal  to  all  fnends 
of  the  Union.  Uf  the  seven  meuiben  of  Lincoln's 
aaUmk  fonr  had  been  Democrats,  three  Whigs; 
two  were  from  border  slave-states.    The  caief 

Flaees  were  given  to  W.  HL  Bewavd  of  New  York 
secretan,'  of  stat«),  and  Salmon  P.  Cha?<e  nf  Ohio 
(secretary  of  the  treasury).  F^lwin  M.  btanton 
wa-t  ma<le  secretary  of  war  in  1H6"2. 

On  April  12,  ISO  I,  the  Confederate  general  Bean- 
ngaid  attacked  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  har- 
bcMir.  The  civil  war  being  thus  commenced,  Lin> 
eoln  eaUed  a  special  session  of  congrras,  summoned 
75,000  militia  for  three  months,  and  ordered  the 
mlistment  of  6.7,000  regulars  for  three  yeans.  He 
proclaimoil  a  blockade  of  the  southern  port>,  and 
endeavouretl  to  make  it  effective.  The  Soutliern 
Confe<lerucv  soon  had  contiul  of  eleven  stati  c,  and 

Eat  in  the  field  100,000  men.  The  ljn>t  iuuMjrtant 
attle  wm  fought  at  Bull  Run,  Virginia,  JuU'  21, 
1861,  and  resulted  ia  a  diflgnMhu  nmt  oi  the 
Union  army.  Farther  aeeonnt  of  the  milttary  and 
naval  event*'  of  the  war  l>elongs  to  ^'oneral  Inntory. 
The  strugj^lo  which  sanguine  statesmen  prnlieteil 
could  l>c  ended  in  a  few  months  m  ils  ji!olnii;:i' !  over 
four  years,  with  dreadful  sacrifices  of  men  and 
means.  Foreign  intervention,  which  seemed  immi- 
nent  at  the  outset,  was  with  diificaltjy  averted. 
Alter  sixteen  months,  in  whteh  tiie  duasters  to 
the  Union  army  had  outnum1>ered  the  victories, 
Uneoln  declared  to  Hoi-aco  Greeley  the  line  of  hi.^ 
OOnduct  :  'My  paramount  object  is  to  »a\e  the 
Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. 
If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I  would  do  it :  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  th« 
slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  free- 
ing some  and  leaving  otheia  alone,  I  would  also  do 
that.*  One  month  later  the  time  had  come  for 
decision,  and  on  September  22,  1S*V2,  jnst  after 
McClellan's  victory  at  Antietam,  Lincoln  iiro- 
clainie<l  that  on  and  after  January  1,  ls»i;?,  all 
slaves  in  stat^  or  partA  of  states  then  in  rebellion 
should  be  free.  On  the  following  New*yaM<*S  Day 
the  ftnal  proolamatioa  of  emaneipatioii  waa  made. 
This  greatest  achievement  of  his  administration, 
wrun;,'  from  him  by  the  exigencies  of  civil  war.  wa.s 
completed  and  made  itnmutable  by  the  |»a>!<a;,'e 
of  the  Thirteentli  Amendment  of  the  Constitiiiidn, 
which  he  planned  and  urged,  though  it  waa  not 
fully  ratified  until  December  1865. 

In  Jnly  1863  Grant's  capture  of  Yickohnrg 
rsstorsd  to  the  Union  full  control  of  the  Missdn- 
sippi  River,  while  Meade's  defeat  of  Lee  at  Gettyn- 
burg  destroyed  the  la!«t  hope  of  the  Confederates 
to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  nuith  of  the  Potomac. 
In  November  of  that  year,  at  ilie  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  fletlysburg,  Lincoln  delivered 
a  brief  atldress,  c!n-in_'  with  these  words:  'We 
h'*re  highly  resolve  these  dead  shall  not  have 
dietl  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under  God,  siiall 
Inve  a  new  birth  of  freednm-HUod  that  gnvemment 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  lor  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  hum  the  eartii. ' 
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General  flrant  v\.-w  callinl  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Union  army  in  March  1864,  aod  entered 
upon  that  poU^  of  persistent  attrition  of  the  Cua- 
federate  lorasa  which  finally  bronght  peace,  b 
the  Repnblieao  Conventlmi  at  Bslnmore  in  Jmam^ 
Lincoln  was  unanimonsly  nominated  for  a  seeopd 
term.  The  DennKrata  at  Chicago  in  Angnvt 
declared  the  war  a  failure,  vet  notninat.  il  <.etier.il 
McClellan.  In  November  Lincoln  receiver!  nf  the 
popular  vote  2,216,000,  and  Mc<  lellan  l.SW,<»>0; 
of  the  electoral  votes  Lincoln  liad  212.  McClellaa 
21 .  In  his  second  inangnml  addrees,  in  March  186S, 
Lincoln  rose  almve  the  ordinary  range  of  such  occa- 
sions, and  like  an  inspiretl  prophet  set  forth  the 
profound  moral  significance  of  the  trememlcnis  war 
which  he  saw  drawing  to  a  close.  A  month  later 
he  ha<l  entered  Kichnjond.  from  which  Grant  had 
driven  Davis  and  Lee.  Lincoln  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  consider  the  new  problems  presented  bv 
the  overthrow  ot  th»  Confedflnegr.  But  his  work 
was  already  finished.  While  seeldng  relaxatinn 
with  his  familv  at  Ford's  Theatre  he  was  as^ai»i- 
nate<l  by  J.  N\  ilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  and  died  on 
the  ne.xt  morning,  April  1.'),  isO,').  The  natiuiaJ 
rejoicing  over  the  return  of  peace  was  tamed  into 
gnef  for  the  martyred  pretideiitii  Tha  whole 
civilised  world  joined  in  expression  nt  aonoiw  ibr 
his  fate. 

_  Lincoln  was  6  feet  4  inches  in  height,  •with  long 
limlis  and  large  hands  and  feot,  darlc  complexion, 
hrriad,  high  forehea*!,  deep-set  gray  eyes,  and  coarve 
black  hair.  He  was  slender,  wiry  and  strong,  mild 
and  patient,  fair  and  direct  in  speech  and  action, 
scominu  all  tricks  and  subterfuges,  steadfast  in 
principle,  sympathetic  and  charitable.  He  was 
a  man  of  staict  morality,  abstemious,  and  familiar 
with  the  Kbie,  though  not  a  professed  member  of 
any  church.  His  pnnlic  life  was  devoted  to  the 
good  of  his  fellow -men,  and  his  fame  is  establialted 
as  the  aaviour  of  hta  emmtiy  and  tha  libantar  of  a 
raca 

Of  his  fonr  sons,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  bora 
Angnst  L  1843,  was  the  only  eoe  to  vaach  man- 
hood. He  was  eeeratary  off  war  hi  the  yean 
18.S1  85,  and  was  United  States  minister  to  Eaglaiid 

in  the  years  188»-«.3. 

.^ee  Arnold,  The  Life  of  Abrah  tm  Lincoln  (1.nh5  , 
Herndon  and  Weik,  The  Hitton/  and  Pr-r/i'iuti  lirt-Jt'C- 
ti'itin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (3  vdl.t.  IKSU);  Nic  "l»y  »nJ 
fi«y,  Abraham  Liaeoln ;  A  Hitlorif  ipaUisbMl  in  Tkt 
CcHtmrf,  188^80 1  hi  book-fenn.  18B1). 

LinCOllL.  Benjamin,  an  American  general,  was 
bom  at  Hinghani,  MaRsachn?*cit«.  24th  Janaar^- 
17.33;  in  1776  reinforced  Washington  after  tI«B 
defeat  on  Long  Island,  and  scn-e<l  with  him  that 
yeart  in  1777  was  appointed  maiur-generaJ.  was 
wounded  in  Octol>er,  and  disaoled  nntil  the 
following  AngtjHt ;  then  received  command  of  the 
southern  de]>Hi tment.  and  in  IT'^i)  w.a.s  )>esieged  by 
Clinton  in  CharleMtnn,  and  cnin|i(>lle<l  to  capitulate. 
He  was  exchan^'ed  a  ye.ar  later,  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  and  wns  deputed  to  receive 
Cornwallis'  sword.  He  was  secretary  of  war  from 
1781  to  1784,  and  died  8tb  May  1810. 

Lincolnshire*  a  maritime  conntv  of  England, 
and,  after  Yorkshire,  the  laigest  in  the  ci>nntrv.  is 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  HumWr ; 
E.  by  the  North  Sea,  the  Wash,  and  Norfolk ;  S, 
by  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  Itntland  shires: 
and  W.  by  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  York  shire*. 
Measuring  7.'>  miles  from  north  to  south  and  4S 
miles  from  east  to  west,  it  has  a  seaboard  of  alM>ul 
90  miles,  and  contains  2672  so.  m.,  or  1, 767.87* 
acres.  Poa  (1841)  362,602;  (iwl )  460,919  ;  (1801 ) 
473,878.  The  snrnee  Is  com|ianitivelv  flat :  along 
the  roast  stretchc  n  line  of  low  lying  nmi-he*, 
varying  in  breadth,  lioui  w  hich  in  ptacc«  the  tea  is 
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only  kept  ont  by  ineMIt  of  eortlien  embankments. 
To  (be  WMft  of  thcoe  manhe*  lie  tlte  Woldi,  *mi|^ 
of  ehi^lr  downe,  which,  eommencisfp  new  Bartoti- 

on  Hnmber  in  the  north,  extend  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly  direction  for  aliout  40  miles  to  the  neigh- 
Ixxirhoiod  of  Spilflby  ami  Homcantle.  TheweRtem 
side  of  the  coanty,  from  the  Ilumlier  in  the  north 
through  Lincoln  to  Grantham  in  the  soath,  conniKt^ 
prioeipally  of  light  uplands,  whilst  in  the  south- 
eeet  are  fens  forming  part  of  the  Bedford  Level 
(O.V.).  The  efforts  to  drain  the  Fens  and  the  Inle 
of  Axhoimp  enconntered  great  oppiwition  from  the 
*  stilt  A  <1  k.  1^,'  imrii  the  reign  oi  Charles  I.  down 
to  the  htsi  nuart«r  of  the  18th  ceutnrj'.  The 
chief  rivors  of  Lincolnfhire,  In'Miics  that  which 
forms  ita  nwrthern  boundaiy,  are  the  Trent, 
Withem,  end  Wetleadi  ead  a  notioeehle  feature 
fif  the  oouty  are  the  imnMirons  canale  which 
intenect  1t-~Car-«tyke  and  FoHs-dyke,  the  two 
largest,  boiriL'  |irol(abIy  the  work  of  the  I'onifins. 
<'lay.  sand,  loam,  clialk.  or  i>f.it,  varyinj^  witli  the 
loculify,  are  the  prevailing  .Miils.  N»'ar  Am-axtcr 
limestone  ii*  extensively  ciuarried,  and  in  the  wetit- 
om  dietiictM  imnstone  amunds.  The  chief  crops 
me  eem  ami  tuniipe,  and  in  places  flax  w  culti- 
vated ;  bat  from  aa  agricultural  jtoint  of  view  the 
county  is  Ijest  known  for  ita  nch  'warj)  lands' 
nioug  the  hanks  of  the  Trent,  auid  for  the  ImmonHc 
tl'x  k-  of  slii'v]!  ^'razed  on  itni  pa-turi'^.  Hit 
breeding.  t*x>,  is  extensively  prt»K«cut«d,  tlie  liorxe- 
fairs  at  II(»rncnstle  and  Lincoln  attracting  many 
foreign  aad  London  ilealera;  and  aniong!>t  oth«r 
iadaetriee  may  lie  noted  the  roaanfacture  of  agri- 
enltanl  Implement*  and  machinery,  and  tlie  great 
ahippiag  trade  and  tiaheriee  ooniiected  with  the 
port  of  Grimsby. 

Lincolnaldrt'  is  dividwl  into  three  districts  or 
'  Pan-,'  as  ilit-y  are  called — vi/..  the  Tarts  of 
Holland  in  the  south  e)u*t,  comprising  the  greater 
piuit  ef  the  Fens,  the  Fiirtx  of  Kesteven  in  the 
sotith-WMtt  and  the  Part^  of  Liadeey,  which  is 
by  far  tiie  largest,  occn) tying  tite  remainder  of  the 
county.  These  Part*,  fadi  of  which  has  its  own 
county  council,  are  Mil«lividt'd  into  thirty-one 
wai><'Mtak»'5  or  Inindreiis,  the  city  of  Lincoln  and 
the  municipal  boroughs  of  Boston,  (trantham. 
Great  (irimsby,  ami  Louth,  with  part  of  that  of 
Htainford  (the  remainder  Ijeing  in  Northampton- 
ehireK  and  contain  in  all  7.'>7  paii!*he»,  almost 
entirely  situate  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  and  mid- 
land circuit,  the  assizes  being  held  at  Lincoln. 
For  parliamentary  i>urposes  the  (onnty  is  <livi(it«d 
into  seven  divisions,  and  the  Imroughs  of  lionton, 
Grantham,  (irimsliy,  and  Lincoln,  each  of  which 
return*  one  member.  Other  towns  are  Cleethorpes 
(jpraetieallv  a  suburb  of  Grimebyk  tiainaborangh, 
Oleafovd,  i^palding,  aad  Suttcm. 

The  history  oithe  ominty  apart  from  Lincoln 
is  Hoon  told.  It  was  liere  tiiat  in  I."r?t)  first  bndie 
out  the  iasurrfx-tioii  known  as  thi-  '  l'il;;riinage 
of  Grace.' whieli  liad  for  its  ol»je<-t  the  restnialiun 
of  popery  and  re-establishment  of  di»«solve«i  monas- 
teries :  and  in  164.1,  during  the  Civil  War,  Ancaster, 
Uaiaeboroagh,  Graatbom,  and  Wiaceby  were  Uiv 
•eene  of  eonteeti  between  the  tiv«|  foreeB.  To 
the  anti'inary  Linrotnshire  is  of  sporial  interest  on 
accottnt  of  ilie  li^-auty  of  its  many  churches— 
i;  >^tofi,  (  rowle,  Grantham,  Hcrkington,  l..«mth, 
iwmg  Sutton  and  Tuttershall  amongst  them ; 
wbiUt  of  other  jdnces  of  interest  it  will  suffice  to 
menti<m  hers  (he  ruined  abliey  of  Crowlsnd, 
ami  Bolingbrelce  Ciu<tlc  (of  which  but  little 
mnainak  the  home  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  of 
his  son  Henry  IV.,  who  wan  borti  there.  Other 
eminent  persons  a^-ix  iated  witli  tli'-  r-iintity  iiiflntlc 
doUn  Foxe,  the  inartyrologint :  Wilimni  t\t.-il, 
I»r<l  Iturgidcy  :  Captain  John  Smith  ;  Archbishop 
WkitgjJ^^;  Uiqfwoodj  the  diamatistt  t^ir  Lmma 


Newton  ;  Thomas  Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charter* 
honee:  Dr  Busby,  bead-master  of  Westmiaatert 
John  Wesley;  Scott,  the  commentator;  Sir  John 
Franklin  ;  l3r  I)o<]d,  the  f.ir;:or :  Or  Lingard  ;  Lord 
Tennyson  ;  and  I*rofes»or  C'unington.  See  works 
by  Allen  (2  vols.  18.34)  and  Sir  Charles  Anderson 
(itiSO),  and  Monuy'e  Mamibook  to  Lincoituhw* 
(18110). 

IJiicoln's  Inn.  See  Inns  op  Comrr. 

lilaera«t%  ft  decontive  material  invented  bjr 

Walton  (see  FtoosciOTR),  is  It  com  prened  sheet 

of  cellulose,  tiaper,  cork.  &:r.,  impregnated  with 
linseed-oil  anu  lesin,  and  while  still  plaKtic,  im- 

1)res>e<l  with  numlds  so  as  to  make  rfii-<'il  jiattcrns. 
t  is  tough,  leathery,  impervious  to  water,  aad 
mneh  cheaper  than  emboMed  leather. 

Lind,  J  EN  XV.  See  GouMCHMnr  (Maoamb). 

Llndmit  Paitl,  man  of  tetters,  was  bom  on  3d 
June  18.^  at  Magdeburg.  He  trained  himself  for 
ioiirnali.stic  M'ork  in  Paris.  retiirne<l  to  (lermany 
in  and  has  since  wlitod  \iirioiis  jonnials,  in- 

cluding Dir  Gi  <innmi  t  ;iml  Xnnl  und  Sicl,  lioth  of 
which  he  founde<l.  He  has  laliourod  in  three  or 
fcmr  other  fields  of  literarj-  activity.  Amongst  the 
earliest  fntite  of  his  indastiy  were  the  pleasantly- 
written  books  of  travel,  Avt  VentHm  (1864)  iuhI 
Atu  Pant  (1885).  and  later  A  ns^  ,f,  r  \t  urn  Welt 
(1884).  His  skill  a»  a  writ. -r  of  critiwd  Hketrh«»« 
in  a  satirical  and  humorons  manner  ;  !in\ n  in 
Harmhtae.  lirirfe  tines  drutteluH  K^nnstaUter.* 
{ 1870)  and  LHeraritche  HurJcsichtsfongkeiten  ( 1871 ), 
and  his  calibre  as  a  literary  critic  in  stadiee  on 
Moliire  { 1871 )  and  Alfnd  <t«  Muttet  (1877).  aad  in 
DramalnrgutcM  Blnttcr  ( 1875-78),  A'urhicme  Bri^ 

\  aua  Hatreiith  (1st  and  7tli  ed.  1876),  Baireuther 
Brirfe  (otli  nl.  lHs;<i,  anil  Ai'/^'it:'  {lxi:>).  But 

,  he  is  perliHps  l>ett*?r  known  as  a  w  liter  nf  pluys  and 
novels,  the  subjects  of  wliich  are  taken  almost 

I  exclusively  from  modern  life.  Tiie  former  |ios84wk 
the  merita  of  Uvely  dlakigae  and  a  fair  degree  of 
dramatic  power;  the  aioet  sneeessful  was  perhaps 
Marin  una  Maffdalema.  A  collection  of  his  thea- 
trical piereo  was  published  in  three  volumes  as 
Theater  tl873-«n.  The  novels  include  Herr  tmd 
Frau  Bt^ttr  (7tli  ed.   1882),  Toggenburg  (3d  oil. 

I  1883),  Matfo  (5th  ed.  1.S84),  a  romance  (^e, 

I  BrrltH  (  ISsVflO),  and  /)•>  Bruiier  ( 1894).  He  bas 
written  works  of  travel,  and  in  1895  liecaaie 
manager  of  the  court  theatre  at  Meiuingcn. 

UaiCB.  SeeLiifB. 

LtadlsflurBcw  See  Holt  bLAm 

Lindlcy.  Joiix,  liotaniM,  wasI)om  on  5th  Febm- 
ary  \1'J\)  at  Catton,  near  Norwich.  Ilia  father,  the 
author  of  A  (htuie  to  Orr/innf  'iml  Ktlrh.  n  Ganirm*, 
owniHl  a  nnrwry  gsrtlcn.  Botany  at  li acted  young 
'  Lindley's  attention  nt  an  early  date.  When  little 
more  than  twenty  he  went  to  Lon<lon.  and  wn>te 
for  the  Emyrlojiodut  ^  iVtmfA,  In  1822  he  wa<« 
npp<)inted  assistaat-secretary  to  the  Uorticoltnnil 
S<M  iety,  and  in  1820  professor  of  Botany  in  Uni- 
vrr>it\  Cnlli  Li'.  I.,on«ion.  He  letin  d  from  this  <di.'iir 
in  1  si'A),  ;ind  tiitd  at  Tumbnni  t.r«fH  on  1st  NovcuiImt 
ISii.').  Hif  works  include  the  Sijhoj^sU  of  Britif/i 
/Vorn(lK29):  JutroflurtioH  to  thf  i^ntunil  Systrm 
of  Botany  (18.*W));  Uxtlme  of  thf  Structure  ami 
fhynolomf  of  FtanU  (3  vols.  Iti32) :  Flora  Medka 
(tWW):  TheVtgtttMt  KingHim{\mi\  a  staadaid 
1  work  i>n  the  subjeet  of  cins-titiention  ;  and  Thforij 
I  a»H  Prmint  of  fiurtiriillurf  {'h\  eA.  IfCi).  Alonu 
witli  \\\  Hittton  he  |<iiMi-lieil  Tht  FouU^vfaoj 

inrat  Bnt^r,,,  ,2  vol-    l>;il  ;C  ». 

LindHtiy,  li  Sri.fTi-li  lii>i4iriial  hoiif^  of  N^rmnn 
extrnrtion     Si:  ^\",^lt>■l    de   l.illd^ay.  scttliii;;  in 

Scotland  under  Dai  id  1.,  ociiuired  Kicildouu  in 
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Berwickshire,  and  LufTncss  in  East  Lothian.  His 
descendant,  William  Lindsay,  Justiciary  nf  Lnthian 
in  the  litli  Ofrituiv,  acquired  Crawford  in  Clvdes- 
drilf,  luarricNl  FrinccRS  Marjory,  sLnt^r  of  King 
William  the  Lion,  and  ha<l  tiiroe  sous.  Tli.'  two 
elder  lines  of  tlir^e  ended  in  li«ires»es,  and  Craw- 
ford eventually  (  iiTnc  to  the  dcMendantB  of  William 
of  LafltaiBBSt  the  third  aoii. 

Etaif  nf  €>ra^i*rd  and  Duke  of  Montrmt, 
— Sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  yonnjifpr  brotlier  of  Sir 
Jamen  of  Crawford,  the  hem  of  Otterbtini,  aivniiii'<l 
(il<'n''sl<  ari'l  Eil/cll,  and  hi-- son  iJavid  tnarrifd  tlie 
hister  oi  liuliert  ill  ,  ;tnd  wnn  created  in  Earl 
of  Crawford.  Thi-ir  c!iiof  neat  was  Kiuhaven,  in 
Anipis.  The  family  attained  its  climax  of  power 
under  David,  fifth  earl,  who  was  made  DuKe  of 
Montraee  in  1488,  The  craad-nephew  of  the  duke 
was  known  tm  *  The  Wicked  Master and  his  c*m- 
duct  It'd  Ills  father  to  transfer  the  earldom  to  David 
Lindsay  of  Eiizell.  the  next  heir.  He,  however,  left 
it  at  liin  dt-atli  to  tlic  son  of  tlie  '  \\'ickt><i  Maxtor.* 
This  line  ended  in  tiie  sixteenth  earl,  and  hy 
arrangement.  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byros  sacceedeil 
to  the  earklom  of  Cmwiord  in  pceferenoe  to  the 
deseendmte  of  the  uncle  of  the  rixteenth  earl, 
who  hail  Vh'i-11  ('ir>nted  Lord  Spynie,  and  the  inter- 
mcdiat-e  cadet-*  uf  E«lzcll  and  llalcarres. 

Ltin/  LiniUny  of  the  Byrc^,  Viscount  Garno'h. 
— Sir  William  Lindsay,  yonnger  brother  of  the 
llrst  Ejirl  of  Crawford,'  acquired  extensive  estates 
with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Mure 
of  Ahereom.  Hii  grandson  wa.s  made  Lord  Lind- 
Hay  of  the  Byres,  county  HadiUnjfton,  in  144,5, 
but  their  principal  re.«*idcnce  was  Struthers  Castle 
in  Fife.  The  t^'ntli  lord  \xa.'<  in  IG44  create*!  Earl 
of  Lindsay ;  and,  as  fstated  al>ove,  under  a  new 
patent  of  Charles  L  he  became  seventeenth  Earl  of 
Crawford.  He  was  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland. 
Hia  graodson  by  a  younger  son  wa.<»  created  Vis- 
count Garnock  in  17U3.  The  fourth  ViMMMtat  Gar- 
nock  uncceeded  as  twenty-lirst  Earl  of  Crawfonl ; 
and  his  son,  the  twenty -second  earl,  dying  iu  1808, 
was  the  lant  of  tlio  direct  line  of  the  Byres. 

Earls  iif  H'l/ninrs  mid  Crttvfuiil. — The  Lind- 
says of  iialcumtH,  in  I'ife,  ^vi-re  a  branch,  and 
eventually  the  representalivt-s,  of  the  Limisays  of 
£d«elL  The  fint  waa  Lord  Menmuir,  Secretaiy  ot 
State  to  Jamei  VI.  Hn  iwin  DaTid  was  created 
Lord  Lindsay  of  Halrnrres  in  1*K13,  and  his  ;L.'rand 
son,  Alexamier,  Earl  ol  lialcarren  in  lt>51.  Un  th-' 
death  of  the  twenty-second  I'.ail  of  Crawford, 
James,  seventh  iiarl  of  Balcarres,  became  twenty- 
third  Earl  of  Crawfonl.  A  further  claim  was  pre- 
ferred without  success  to  the  dukedom  of  Montrose, 
conferred  by  James  III,,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford  (q.v.).  See  his  Live*  of  th*  XiiwfMyt  ( 1849), 
and  Jervise's  Land  of  the  LindMjfe  (2d  ed.  1882). 

LfmlMy*  Sib  David.  See  Lyndsay. 

liindsay  or  PiT^roTTir.   See  Fitscottie. 

Lindscy,  Parts  of.   Sec  Lincolnshire. 

Lindsey,  Tni-orniLus  (1723-1808),  one  of  the 
first  Engli.sli  I  Hit.n  ians  (ii  v  i,  \va.s  a  native  of 
Middlewicli,  C  lienliire,  a  l"t  lk»w  of  St  John's 
College,  Canibiiilge,  an  Anglican  elergyiuan  till 
1773,  and  author  of  several  works.  See  hiis 
Memcin  by  Belshnm  ( 1SI2). 

Line,  Bit k.\ki sa  trb.  See  Clbbk  (Jobv) ;  and 

TAcnc^i  (Naval), 

Llnm.  Flax,  like  wool,  hi»  been  nsed  «e  a 

material  for  woven  fabrics*  from  a  very  reniot*- 
perio<l.  Not  «Mily  nre  there  frequent  referenee**  to 
linrn  in  tli.>  |!ihh'  and  other  nneient  reooriU.  !'iit. 
owing  to  the  wonderful  durability  of  the  lihre, 
many  linen  nmuiiny  eloths  of  great  a^'o  and  some 
of  extremely  line  texture  have  lieen  found  in  Ejnrnt. 
That  coantij  muat  have  been  long  celebrated  lor 


its  lineni,  beeaose  it  is  known  that  eome  of  ttie 
finest  snrta  used  W  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romam 

were  woven  on  Egyptian  IiH>nis.  ,lu->t  Ix  fon-  the 
ChriHtiun  era  the  cultivation  ot  tla\  was  evl^anive 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  prolmldv  by  the  Romans  that 
the  growth  of  flax  for  textile  pur|K»eA  wa«  intro- 
duced into  Britain.  Since  that  time  the  art  of 
spinning  and  wearins  thia  fibre  by  primitiTe 
methods  has  no  donbt  oeen  continnously  pnuetised 
in  conntries  that  uere  <HXiij>ie<l  by  the  Komaun, 
and  at  all  events  it  ran  Ik-  traceil  over  the  pr^ater 
]  ,itt  itt  Iliiioije  from  the  (itli  or  7th  oi-ntnrN,  till  in 
c'tjnijKirativety  recent  timed  it  al^u»^t  entirely 
ceased  to  be  a  domestic  indostry,  and  beca.me 
located  ui  certain  centres  as  an  important  textile 
manniaetaTe.  Interesting  specimMw  of  figured 
stuffs,  snch  as  Damask  (a. v.),  con)|)ose<l  entirely  of 
linen  and  also  of  silk  ana  linen,  and  made  in  Italy 
and  Spain  as  early  iw*  the  14th  century,  mav  l)o 
seen  in  one  or  two  industrial  art  Timsfunm  in  feng- 
land  anil  on  tlie  Continent.  Tlie  gronnil  of  the  cle- 
brated  Bayeux  Tapestry  (q.v.),  nnvle  iu  the  Hth 
century,  is  of  linen,  wnich,  fay  menuM  of  carefnl 
cleaning,  is  now  of  an  alrooat  snow-white  colonr. 

FlanoerR  peems  to  have  aoqnired  some  f«tehritT 
for  the  weaviii;;  of  table-linen  a*  early  tin'  lltii 
century,  and  from  that  time  till  lon;^'  afi<T>\ar-is 
I'Metnisli  weavern  were  orca'^innally  m'tilin;,'  in 
En;:land.  Amous  the  Huguenot«$,  who  iu  the 
nth  «>ut«fy  «Ott{^  lefuce  in  Flngland  and  other 
countri^  were  many  worKmen  skilled  in  the  mak- 
ing of  linen  fabrics,  and  these  attisaas  did  much 
to  help  this  and  other  industries  wherever  they 
settled.  A  government  board  of  manufactures  was 
established  in  Ireland  in  1711,  and  anotb<  r  in 
Scotland  in  1727,  both  of  which,  by  a  synteuj  tjf 
bounties,  encouraged  the  linen  tra<le  iti  several 
ways.  In  England  the  linen  manafactare  was 
also  assisted  bv  Itounties,  which  did  not  finally 
cease  till  1892.'  The  yev  1787  marks  the  firat 
introdnetitm  of  a  mill  for  spinning  lln^tt  yam  Inr 
machinery  in  the  L'nitetl  Kinj,'dnni.  It  wa-  Imifi 
at  Darlington,  and  the  jiiiteniees  of  tlie  tii.u  bint« 
were  .1.  Ki  ndiow  ami  'I.  I'orthouse.  In  Scotland 
the  first  Uax  spinaing-mill  was  erected  near  (•  lamia 
in  1790,  and  one  or  two  others  were  sot  agoing 
in  Fife  vtny  eooii  afterwards.  Altboogh  the  pipw«ir> 
loom  of  Cartwfii^tt  was  applied  to  toe  weaving  of 
cotton  in  17*r>,  it  was  not  till  181*2  that  the  (it-t 
fnctorv,  which  ha<l  any  real  »«cce?w.  for  weaving' 
linen  l)y  jiowcr,  was  estahli'-heil  by  C  riiiiicr  ,,V  ' '<>. 
of  LimehonMe,  L«indoM.  .Speaking  generally,  the 
improvements  in  the  machines  for  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  have  been  more  rapid  than  In  thosn 
emidoyed  for  the  mannfnctnre  of  linen. 

11  vcXl  in  If.— The  preparation  of  the  fibre  of  the 
f1a\  ]dant  into  the  state  in  which  it  l«  sent  to 
sj)irming-mil]>*  in  descrili«d  under  tlie  Inadii-i,' 
Plax.  Al  the  mill  it  get-^  a  ruugb  Mu  ttug,  ami  v* 
then  heckled,  a  process  which  has  1>een  in  use  for 
centuries.  A  hand  lu'ckle  is  an  oblong  stock  ot 
wood  studded  with  strong  steel  teeth  aboQt  7 
inches  long  in  the  case  of  ttie  first  or  *mirer' 
heckle.  The  liecltler  takes  a  handfnl  or  striek  of 
llnv  by  fill'  niid'lle  and  drawo  flie  root  I'lid  si-x .  ral 
titnes  tlinMi<;h  the  tenth.  He  then  turns  the  »t!i.  k, 
and  in  tlie  same  way  hcrkhs  ih"-  oi>|>i»i(.-  ,  rid. 
The  flax  i?*  next  siniibiriy  treated  ou  a  heckle  with 
hner  teeth,  and  if  it  is  to  lie  ><pun  into  fine  yam  it 
is  further  combed  on  still  liner  lieckleo.  'Rie 
object  of  the  proeess  is  to  separate  the  flax  {ate 
two  portions — \  i/.  *  line,'  which  is  the  long  and 
liesl  jMiriion,  anil  '  t<i\v,*  which  is  the  nhort  and 
ravelled  jHiiiii.n.  W  iiaf  an*  callfd  vcrti'-al  >li!-<'t 
heckling  machines  are  now  evtensivelv  euiidoycd. 
Tlii:*  kind  of  machine  conMsts  of  endlews  leatbcr 
sheets  moving  over  mllers  placed  at  some  diatance 
apart  with  proper  driving-gear.    A  muaber  «f 
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heckle-stocks,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  are 
fixed  on  the  siirfaoe  of  these  eheeta  or  tnnds,  two 
of  which  are  tilaoed  opposite  to,  anti  so  near  each 
other  that  ibeir  respective  heckle  oiiia  intenaet 
where  the  aetnal  heckling  takes  pfaee.  At  this 
part  of  tlioir  rmirse  the  sheets  move  in  a  nearly 
%»Mtical  ilirei-riori  downwnnlf,  and  lieckle  tin*  flax, 
hioh  v*  fixe<i  in  u  linMcr  and  Imnj^  down  iH-twci'ti 
the  sbeeta.  Tliere  are  other  kinds  of  heckling- 
mMhiaes. 

/VvgMirui^— After  the  heckling,  tlte  flax  'line' 
M  eamolly  sorted  int^i  qnalitiee,  and  then  under* 

^ocs  a  treatment  on  certain  machines  called  *  pre- 
paring.' Tliewe  are  of  the  same  natnre  as  the 
iiinchines  ntwil  in  the  coir<  s|Minilii);,'  st.i'^t*'*  of  tlio 
Hpinnin»  f  jute,  under  wliicli  liwvl  tliey  arc  hriotly 
»i.>tice<l;  biit  tlK-y  will  lie  more  fully  deecrilied  under 
SriNNINC.  They  are  { 1 )  the  aprtading-jframe, 
where  the  flax  is  first  fomietl  into  a  oonlimioas 
rihbon  or  sliver.  ( 2 )  The  dratoing-framtat  on  Meh 
of  which  this  sliver  is  '  donhled'  and  drawn  ont  by 
rollers  through  travellinj;  gills  with  steel  teeth,  a 
^illlila^  arraiij,'enicnt  forniinj;  part  of  the  spreadinjj- 
franio.  Tliore  are  generally  tlircMS,  and  oomHionally 
four,  drawin);'frame<),  each  sncci'ssive  frame  having 
finer  gill  toeth  than  the  i.n«-  l>ofore  it,  and  from 
eight  to  fift<H^n  Hlivers  deliviMt  il  hy  one  of  these 
maehinen  are  drawn  OOt  ioxto  nii</  riliver  by  ilie 
next.  The  obieet  of  80  maeh  donbling  and  d»w> 
ing  is  to  pmanee  a  sKver  of  very  nniform  sin 
tlironghoiit,  mid  with  t!if  til'ri^sall  parallel.  (3)  The 
rnvimj frnin'-  tliriiii|:h  which  the  sliver  is  po.i-'t'tl 
>iii^'ly  ;  it  is  so  fat  f<irnilar  t<i  the  drawing  fraino 
in  conatniction,  hut  with  a  flyer  and  bobbin  for  the 
now  greatly  attenuated  sliver,  which  is  slightly 
twisted  by  the  former  and  wound  upon  the  latter. 
Flax-tew  is  carded  in  the  same  way  aa  Jnte  ( q.  v. ), 
and  then  goee  (hroogli  the  preparing  procossos  jast 
denrrilKHl. 

S/>iitntn'j.  —The  '  rove'  or  '  mvings'  are  span  into 
yarn  on  th»*  'tlinwtlc'  invenl^nl  by  Arkwriglu. 
This  machine  in  alnu  nse^l  in  spinning  cotton,  and 
it  does  not  differ  in  prinrijde  fur  eithw  fibre  (set* 
Spixniko).  a  peculiarity  m  flax-spinning  is  that 
for  all  Une  fum  tlie  fibre  is  spun  wet— the  tern- 
pentnre  of  the  water  nsed  being  190*  P.  By  this 
trentinont  a  givon  %vci;;ht  of  flax  can  l»e  spun  into 
a  much  nreHt<T  length  than  formorly,  and  a  Iwtter 
yarn  i>  prodncml.  Dry  spinning  ia*  hoWever, 
adoptoi  for  coarne  and  heavy  yanis. 

ll'eavinff. — The  hand  hMi'm'  is  Ktill  applied,  to 
eome  extent,  to  the  weaving  of  fine  linens,  but  fur 
linen  fabrics  generally  the  power- loom  is  in  almost 
universal  use.  It  was  found  to  be  a  much  more 
diffienit  tA.«k  to  adapt  the  jM^w^r  loom  to  linm  than 
to  cotton  o>\iii;^  to  tlic  want  of  <'lnsti'  ity  in  flax- 
ynrn.  Tlic  <'on>>t met ion  ol  liHun*  is  c\plain<*i| 
uii'Icr  \\  tAN'lNii,  and  the  l.|.-.iching  and  calendering 
of  linen  ami  other  falnica  are  debcrihed  under  these 
aeveral  heads. 

Linen  is  mannfactored  in  most  Ennpeaaenon- 
tries,  bttt  on  the  Cnntinetit  the  indimtry  attains 
maeh  importance  only  in  France,  Bcigium,  and 
flermany.  The  nci^hlKjurhoo«|  of  Courtrni  in 
Ikdgiuiii,  and  Westpluili.i  in  iJcnnany,  have  Ion;.' 
bad  a  n'putation  for  priMlncing  yarn^i  of  cMicih.- 
linene?*.^  tor  costly  lace  France  w  celebrat*-*!  for 
her  earobricH  and  beautiful  damaskH.  In  the 
Vttlted  Kingdom  the  finest  iineuH  are  made  at 
Belfast  and  other  plaees  in  Ulster,  tlie  classes  of 
gnods  raMie  being  lawn  and  eambrie  handkerehiefx. 
surplice  linent,  |»rinf<Nl  linens  for  drc««c^,  damask 
tabV  linen,  shirting"*,  sliectin;."*,  and  lo^^ elliiit.'s. 
At  Itunfertnliuc  mid  sc\.-tal  oili'-r  pliic  -  in  I-"ite. 
Scnila/id,  linen  dania-^kn,  diaper  towtdling,  aii<i 
plainer  fabrico  of  miHlinm  weight  are  largely  mann- 
fartnnMl.  upholstery  linen  lieing  eliiefly  made  at 
KirkcaMy.  Unen  goods  of  dinilar  character  are 


extensively  woven  at  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire. 
Heavy  fabrics,  such  as  sailcloth,  canvas,  and 
sacking,  are  made  at  Dnndee,  ArbraMh,  and  a  few 
more  Forfanbire  townk 

Of  mtr  imat  textile  mannf&etitres  the  making 
of  linen  fabrics  \h  the  only  one  that  shows  signs 
of  iK'coniing  a  cmiiiiictiiig  industry.  For  several 
kimls  of  li'  Hx  \  ;_;oo,|s  it  liax  to  compete  with  jiite, 
and  for  certiiin  ine<lium  and  lino  fabrics  with 
cotton.  CompHred  with  these,  linen  b  a  costly 
textile,  and  its  advantages  of  strength,  glossiness, 
and,  in  the  fine  qtmlitiee,  of  not  being  easily  soiled 
seem  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  former  demand  for 
It  for  some  purposes.  The  great  fault  of  flax  is 
that  the  Hteejiing  i)roce«s  does  not  remove  all  the 
natural  gum  in  the  libre.  It  has  been  »tate*i  by 
experts  of  high  standing  that,  if  the  gum  could  be 
completely  taken  out  by  some  inexjtensive  process, 
tliere  is  no  reason  why  flax  should  not  be  spun  as 
easily  aa  cotton.  For  some  fabrics,  such  aa  slieet- 
inga,  wlrfeh  not  many  years  ago  were  most  largely 
made  of  linen,  cotton,  owing  to  its  greater  wamitn 
and  clieapne-*»,  U  now  preferred ;  and  for  others, 
siieli      damasks,  the  two  matwials  are  of  latn 

years  often  uxsl  together. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  linen  mannfactnrea 
ex|M)rt4Hl  from  the  United  luncdom  luw  for  some 
years  past  avengvd  b«l«ean  five  and  aix  million 
pounds  sterling. 

The  maanfiwtnre  nf  linen  in  the  Ignited  8tat«o 
has  never  be*'n  extensive,  the  limited  ipiantity  of 
flax  grown  there  being  raiMHl  inoie  for  the  i<eed 
than  the  fibre. 

Line  Spectnim.  See  Spkctri  m. 
Line;;  of  Force.  See  Magnetism. 

Ling  (Muh'ii  vu/fftirit),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Gadidie,  abunilant  on  most  parts  of  the  British 
eOMtS^  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  northern 
seaa,  and  in  value  alnoat  rivalling  tlie  ood.  In 
form  it  is  mnch  more  elongated  than  the  cod,  and 
even  more  than  the  hake,  with  wliicli  it  agrees  in 
having  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  nmil  (in.  tlie  anal 
and  wcond  dor-<al  Ioiil;  :  Imt  ii  1 1  i Mei-s  f roni  the  hako 
in  having  a  luirlM-l  In-low  tlie  chin,  and  teeth  of 
unequal  size  on  the  jaws  and  vomer.  The  ling  in 
generally  three  or  four  feet  long,  sometimes  more, 
and  has  Men  known  to  weigh  seventy  nonnds.  TIm 
colour  is  gray,  inclining  to  olive,  the  i>elly  silver>*, 
the  fins  edge«l  with  white.  The  tail-fin  i»  rounde<l. 
The  gajM*  is  large,  and  the  month  well  furni-licd 
with  tit'th.  The  ling  is  a  verj*  vt»rarions  li^h, 
feeding  chiefly  on  smaller  fishes.  It  is  also  veiy 
prolilic,  and  de|M»sitH  its  s)tawn  in  June :  the  ov.-i, 
as  usual  in  the(iadidn>,  are  i»elngic.  It  is  found 
chiefly  where  the  bottom  ot  the  sea  is  mcky. 
Ureat  nnmbers  are  cancht  In  the  same  manner  an 
c«h1,  by  hand -lines  and  mng  lines,  on  the  eiia«is  of 
Englaml,  .Scotland,  the  Oikney  and  Slietlaini 
Islands.  \c.  :  considerable  imnil.ers  are  taki-n 
by  tin-  tr.iwl.  Most  of  tli'Mii  are  s]ilit  from  head 
to  tail,  cleaned,  s.ilied  in  brine,  washtyl,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  sent  to  the  niarke*t  in  the  form  of 
atoci'/Uh.  They  aie  largely  exiK>rted  to  Spain  and 
other  eonntricM.  The  air-ulaodeni  or  99umi$  are 
pickled  like  those  of  eod.  The  liver  also  yields 
an  oil  similar  to  cim!  liver  oil,  whieh  i*  us«><l  for  the 
sniiply  of  lamps  in  .Shetland  and  elsewhere.  Two 
ot  Iter' species  of  Moivft  from  tho  coosta  of  Europe 
have  lieen  describe*!. 

Ling,  Pbhr  HKNRtK.  See  OmiVAsncBL 

Lingn  (a  Sanskrit  won!  which  literally  mean*  a 
sign  or  symlsd^  denoti-s.  in  tlie  s.-i-iarian  wor-hip 
of  the  Hindus,  the  I'hallus  an  enililcm  of 

the  male  or  gen.  rjitne  jsiwcr  of  nature.  'I'luj 
Linga-worship  pievaiU  with  the  Sivaites  (s... 
IXOIA,  p.  100).  (iriginally  of  an  ideal  and 
mystical  natoie,  it  baa  degenerated  into  practicea 
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of  tin  gRMMBt  description :  thus  takiiig  the  same 
oonrae  m  the  similar  wonoip  of  tbe  ChaManjis, 
Oreeki,  and  other  nations  of  the  ojust  nnd  west. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Litij,'a  is  re])rei*ented 
is  ^''MUTully  iiinHeiisive — a  pillar  of  stone  or  otiier 
cylindrical  objects  being  held  as  appropriate  sym- 
liols  of  the  generative  power  of  Siva.  Its  counter- 
purfe  iB  Yonit  or  lbs  aymbol  of  female  nalnre  as 
^odvetire.  See  Moin  Samkrit  TexU  (voL  iv.), 
and  Kittel's  monojiraph  (Ba^^el,  1878). 

Lingard*  John,  historian,  was  l>om  at  Win- 
chester, iith  February  1771.  lioth  his  parents  were 
Lincolnshire  Catholics,  his  father  a  carpenter,  his 
mother  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  mmier  who 
had  been  mined  by  the  penal  laws.  A  promising 
boy,  he  was  sent  in  1782  by  Bishop  TaUmt  to  the 
Enjilish  Collc^p  of  Douay  (cj.  v. ),  where  he  rrniaincHl 
till  in  1703  it  was  broken  up  l>v  the  Revolution. 
The  Catli'iliL-  It"jiff  .Act  enal>ling  Catholics  to 
open  scIhhiIs  in  England,  the  Douay  community 
was  transferred  first  to  Crook  Hall,  near  Dtirham, 
and  in  1S06  (o  Uahnw.  lingfud,  who  had  accepted 
the  office  of  tntor  in  Lord  8tonTton*B  family,  in  i7M 
resumed  his  theological  etudies,  and,  next  year 
reccivin<;  priest's  orders,  l)e(!ame  vice  president  of 
the  colh-;^e,  prefect  of  the  studit-s,  and  professor  of 
PhiloAf>pliy.  In  ISII  he  accepted  the  sechidc<l 
mission  of  Hornby,  m-ar  Laiicai>ter,  declininj;  the 
offer  of  the  presidency  of  Maynootb,  as  fourteen 
years  later  of  a  cardinal's  hat ;  and  here  he  *  grew 
old  in  illustrious  olwcurity.'  He  twice  visited 
Rome,  in  1817  and  1826  ;  in  1821  obtained  his 
doetoratc  from  Pius  VII.;  and  in  1839  rc<'ci%-ed  a 
crown  fK-nsion  of  £'.¥)().  He  died  at  Hornby,  17th 
July  1S.')1,  and  wa.s  Imried  in  the  cloister  at  I  shaw. 
His  first  important  work,  the  Antiomty  of  the. 
Anglo  Saxnn  Church  (2  vols.  1806;  Sd  and  much 
enlarged  ed.  1M5),  was  but  the  pioneer  of  what 
eventually  beeeme  the  labonr  of  his  Kf»— a  Biatory 

of  EnijhiwI  to  mS  (8  vols.  1S19  .10;  6th  ed.  1(» 
vols.  1S.">4-.V>).  This  from  the  out^^et  attracted 
niiu  li  attention  ;  and  the  first  two  editions  tiroii^dit 
itH  author  £4133.  It  was  fiercely  assailed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review;  but  Dr  Lingard  in  hie  W^y 
displ^eil  so  much  emdition,  and  so  careful  n  regard 
tat  ongtnal  authorities,  that  the  resnlt  wae  to  add 
materially  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a 
critic  The  chief  mark  of  '\is  Catholic  origin  is  not 
selilom  the  alwenee  of  Protestant  bias  and  pre- 
judice ;  still,  it  is  as  deelaring  the  views  of  a  candid 
and  judicious  Catholic  that  tlie  later  volumes  retain 
a  penuanent  value.  Tbe  earlier  volumes  have 
been  hurgely  supereeded.  For  Linganl's  minor 
writings,  which  were  nnnwoos,  see  the  Memoir  bv 
Canon  Tiemey,  prefixed  to  voL  x.  of  the  6th  cd. 
of  the  History. 

LillKUa*Frailca«  the  corrupt  Italian  which 
has  iioen  emphqred»  WMW  the  period  of  the  GenoeM 
and  Veoetiaa  fiipramaey,  as  tbe  language  of  com- 
niOTcinl  interoonrse  in  the  Meditermnean,  especi- 
ally the  Lev.'vnt.  Any  language  wbieh  serves  a 
similar  purpose,  as.  for  instance,  Swahili  and 
Haii-.-a  in  .Africa,  and  the  (  liinook  jargon  in  the 
north  wi-t  of  the  United  States,  is  called  gener- 
ically  a  innjua-fruMM.  Compare  '  pigeon  Engiiah,' 
under  China. 

Liniarilla«  a  genus  of  Braiehio}»oda  (q.v.). 

Linsniln  Flaxs.  See  Cambrian  System. 

Liniments  (from  the  Latin  word  Unire,  'to 
beemear  *)  may  be  regatdod,  in  so  far  as  their  ph^^si- 
cal  properties  are  concerned,  as  ointments  having 
the  consistence  of  oil,  while,  chemically,  most  of 
them  are  .fxi/>.t-  that  is  to  say,  compounds  of  oils 
and  alkalies.  In  consentionce  of  tlieir  si i;,diter  con- 
sistence, they  are  nibls-d  into  the  skin  more  Tx?adily 
than  ointments.  Among  the  meet  important  of 
them  an  t  lAHkimi  qf  Ammonia,  populaily  known 


as  Uartahom  and  Oil,  which  ia  pranared  by  mlxins 
and  shaking  together  solution  ol  ammonia  and 

olive-oil,  and  is  employed  us  an  extenial  stininlant 
and  rubefacient  to  relieve  neuralgic  and  ibenniatic 
pains,  sore  throat,  &c.  :  Scn^i  Lmimeut,  or  iijtofifl- 
doc,  the  constituents  of  which  are  soap,  camphor, 
and  spirits  of  rosemaiy,  and  which  is  n»e<i  in 
sprains,  braieee,  rhennattam,  &c. :  LimnuHt  of 
Lime,  or  Cliimni  Ol'f,  whidi  is  prepaml  by  mixing 
and  shaking  together  e<|im!  measures  of  idive  or 
linsee<I  oil  and  lime-water  :  it  is  an  excellent  apjdi- 
cation  to  burns  and  scjild.'*,  and  from  its  ;:eneral 
employment  for  this  purpose  at  the  Carron  ircm- 
works  has  derived  its  popular  name  :  Cmnpluir 
Liniment^  oooaisting  of  camphor  dissolved  in  olive* 
oil,  whien  ie  used  in  sprains,  bntlsee,  and  glandular 
enlargements,  and  which  mast  not  be  confiuinded 
with  Cfftnpound  Camphor  Liniment,  which  contains 
a  ci>iisidcrnMe  quantity  of  aimnnnia,  and  is  a 
{Mjwerlul  stimulant  and  nibefa<:ient ;  and  the 
Opium  Liuimeut,  which  (xmsista  of  soap  liniment 
and  tincture  of  opium,  and  is  much  employe<i  as 
an  ano<lyne  in  nennil|^  rheumatism,  &c.  TheM 
are  tbe  chief  liaimente  aeeoidiag  to  the  old  defini- 
tion, but  the  term  has  gradnally  come  to  beappHed 
to  tinctures  intended  for  external  use.  Such  are 
the  liniments  of  aconite,  l>eIladonna,  CAntharides, 
iodine,  \c  ,  w  liicli  are  ma<le  by  treating  the  drug* 
with  alcohol,  and  thus  obtaining  a  concentrated 
tincture. 

Linkdplng;one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Sweden, 

capital  of  East  Gothland  and  the  seat  of  it«  bishop. 

stands  ?:\  iiiiN'w  S.  of  Luke  Koxen  and  14'2  niile.-  liy 
rail  S\\  .  of  Stockholm.    The  K"Mian<.*»jue  cathe- 
dral, M  hich  dates  from  the  l'2tli  <  ciitury,  is  one  of 
the  finest  churches  in  Sweden.    Since  1887  Linkop 
ing  has  had  direct  eommunication  for  vesf^els 
the  Baltic,  and  now  exports  tunlier  and  gilded 
mouldings.    Pop.  { 1875  )  8112 ;  (1892)12,973. 
Links.  See  (idi.F. 

Linley*  THOMAa»  En^jah  musical  couipeea, 

was  bom  at  Wells  in  1732.    He  flint  gained  a 

reputation  at  Hitli  as  teacher  of  singing  and 
conductor  of  the  cimcerts  in  the  As.sen)bly  Rooma 
Hut  in  1775  hi-^  smi  in  law  Sheridan  induced  him 
to  compose  groat  part  of  tlie  music  for  his  opeia 
The  DtUnna,  and  i^ersuaded  fatal  to  go  to  London 
to  superintend  its  periormanoe.  In  the  followiag 
year  the  two,  in  conjunction  with  R  Foid,  baa^» 
CJarrick's  sliare  of  l)rur>'  Lane  Theatre.  Dunag 
the  next  fifteen  years  Linley  was  musical  director 
of   this  theatre,  composing  numerous  <>ci-a'-ii>n;il 

{deees  anci  the  music  of  the  o|)eras  (irttf/r  Si^i/i- 
icrd  (1781),  Carnirnl  of  Veuirr  (17X11.  Sriima 
and  Azor  (1784),  Straugere  at  Mome  { ITsti),  Lovt 
in  the  Eott  (1788),  &C.  linley's  name  stands 
highest,  hoiwever,  aa  a  oompoaer  of  music  for  aoogi 
and  elegies— it  is  simple,  sweet,  melndions.  and  ret 
lively.  He  died  in  London  on  Iflth  Novemlior  IT'.''. 
— Two  of  his  son-<  irdieriteii  hit  muMcal  talent. 
Thomas  (  17.">('>-7S  i,  who  jv>ssessed  real  geniu-  and 
was  a  friend  of  Mozart  in  Italy,  and  William 
( 1767-183S),  who  eompoead  a  number  of  gleca, 

so?i^'s,  &c. 

LinlithflrO>«'«  an   ancient    royal   burgh,  the 

county  town  of  I.iiilii]ii,'ii\s  ^liire.  lifs  1(»  niilt*^ 
of  Edinbtirgh,  near  the  soutliern  .-hore  of  Linlithgow 
Loch,  which,  IHO  feet  al>ove  sea  level,  c<»vers  IfJ 
acres,  and  deejipns  westwanl  from  Kt  to  .">0  feet. 
On  a  promontory,  60  feet  high,  st.imls  the  stalsif 
rain  of  Linlithgow  Palace,  mostly  rebuilt  l>etween 
1428  and  1628.  and  fired  by  Hawley's  drngnons  in 
174<i.  It  w.i^j  the  birthplace  of  Janu  s  V.  an<l  Mary 
Stimrt,  The  neighbouring  pan-«h  thurch  of  St 
.NlicliaerK  is  a  very  goexl  I>ecorat»-il  strnciurv  of 
mainly  the  15th  and  16th  centuries;  within  its 
■ottth  transept  Jamea  IV.  reoeived  lha  Floddia 
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warning;.  Another  event  in  Linlithgow's  history  was 
the  tiiuriler  of  the  Regent  Moruy.  The  CnwH  Well 
(relmilt  in  1807)  and  the  new  tuwn  hall  ( 1889)  are 
also  noteworthy.  With  Falkirk,  &c.,  Linlithgow 
return!!  a  ineniljer.  Pun.  ( 1831 )  3187  ;  ( 18U1 )  4155. 
Jscc  Waldie's  History  of  Linlithgow  (3cl  ed.  1879). 

LlnllthKOWHhire,  or  We.st  Lothian,  a 
Scotti-'th  county,  wa»iiud  on  the  north  for  17  miles 
1»v  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  elsewhere  bounded  bv 
l^Iinburgh,  Lanark,  and  Stirling  shires.  It«  lengtli 
south-wentward  is  2*2  miles,  it«  average  breadth  7 
miles,  and  its  area  127  »q.  m.  The  only  large 
Rtreams  are  the  Alnion<l  on  the  nonth-eaxtcrn,  and 
the  Avon  on  the  western  iKnuidary  ;  and  the  prin- 
ci[>al  eminences  are  Cairnnaple  ( 1018  feet).  Cockle- 
rue  (912),  Dechmont  Law  (G86),  and  <Jlower-o'er- 
'em  (559),  the  last  with  a  monument  to  General 
Adrian  Hope,  who  fell  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The 
rocks  are  carlmniferous,  with  igneous  intrusions ; 
and  coal  Iuls  liecn  largely  mine<l  Hince  the  12th 
century,  a»  also  are  ironstone,  fireclay,  and  shale. 
Excellent  standstone  is  (|uarried  at  Binny.  The 
Koil  is  generally  fertile,  except  to  the  south  and 
south-west,  where  it  is  moorish  or  mckv  ;  and  as 
much  as  73  per  cent,  of  the  wliole  area  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, whilst  woods  covor  4082  acres.  Towns, 
notice«i  separately,  are  Linlithgow,  South  Queens- 
ferry,  Batngattt,  Bo'iicss,  and  Broxburn ;  among 
the  mansions  are  Hopetoun,  Dalnicny,  Dundas, 
and  Kinneil ;  and  the  antiquities  include  preiiist^^ric 
And  Roman  remains,  the  Romanesque  church  of 
I  >almeny,  the  castles  of  BarnlMmgle,  Blackness, 
Niddry,  &c,,  and  the  nroceutory  at  Torjdiichen  of 
the  Knights  of  St  Jonn.  The  c<mntv  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  Pop.  ( 1801 )  17,844  :  ( 1841 ) 
26.H72  ;  ( IWIl )  52,808.  See  Siblmld's  Hmtvry  of 
LtnlUhfjotmhirc  (1710),  an<l  Small's  Castles  and 
JJansioHS  of  the  Lothiant  {\^). 

Llnnsea.  See  CAPRiPoLiACEiB. 

LInnnpilH,  Carl,  cnnobIe<l  in  1757  as  Cabi.  von 
LiNNK,  tlie  founder  of  nuxlern  b<itanv,  was  Iwnj  at 
KAshult,  in  the  Swedish  province  of  Smalnnd,  on 
23d  Mav  1707.  His  father,  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  destined  him  for  his  own  profession,  the 
church.  But  whilst  still  a  child  Carl  showed  a 
iKi'winn  for  llowers.  He  was  sent  to  m'hitol  at 
\Vexi<i,  then  pjisne^l  on  to  Lund  (1727)  and  I'jmla 
nniver>»iti<'s  to  study  me<licine  ;  but  his  real  study 
was  Isitany.  In  1730  he  was  appointed  ansistant 
to  the  pnifcMsor  of  Itotany  m  Uj>sala.  The 
greater  (>art  of  1732  wiis  occupied  in  executing 
a  commission  from  the  I'psala  Academy  of 
Sciences— an  exploring  trip  through  Swedish 
Lapland,  the  Itotanical  n^ults  of  which  were  pub- 
lished as  Flora  Lappunica  in  1737.  His  diary  of 
this  journey  was  tninslnted  into  Knglish  ami  nub- 
lisheid  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  1811  as  Lachrsis 
Lftpponira.  Then  followwl  a  journey  of  scientilie 
exploration  and  survey  through  the  province  of 
Dalecarlia.  In  I73.'i  he  wont  almuul  to  Uike  his 
doctor's  deOTee  at  Hardorwijk  in  Holland.  Pass- 
ing on  to  Leyden  and  Amstenlam.  he  found  en- 
coiiraK»*ment  in  fJronovius,  to  wiiom  he  show«l 
the  MS.  of  the  Sii^tmta  Satiinr,  and  bflpful 
patronage  in  Boerliaave,  who  intriMluc<-4l  him  to 
the  wealthy  Dutch  luinker,  Cliironl.  Clitrord,  who 
had  a  magnificent  garden  and  greenhouses  and 
Iwitanical  collwlions,  empiovc<l  the  young  Swe<le 
to  arrani;e  tlierii  for  him.  ft  was  tlif>  autnnm  of 
1737  befiire  he  was  done  with  the  work.  But  in 
the  meantime  he  liiul  jMiid  a  visit  to  F^ngland,  and 
publishetl  some  of  his  most  famous  Iiooks,  sik'Ii  as 
X,\\B  Sytrmn  Saturtr,  Funtinmrntn  llutnnicn,  (inirra 
Plantarum.  Critien  Hotauira.  in  which  heex)MiuniliH) 
his  oelebratetl  system  of  classification,  ba»*ed  on 
dilTernnces  in  sexnal  characteristics.  This  system 
of  LioDicus,  although  intentionally  an  artificial 


one,  was  predominant  for  a  long  time  in  the 
botanical  Bchoois  of  Europe  (see  Botany).  On 
his  way  home  he  was  teinpte<l  to  stay  nearly  a 
year  at  Leyden  to  help  to  arrange  the  botanical 
garden  l)elonging  to  the  university.  Then  he  paid 
a  Hying  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  lK>came  acquainted 
witli  Bernard  and  Joseph  de  Jussieu.  On  reaching 
home  he  practLsed  as  a  physician  in  Stockholm  for 
lliree  years  with  brilliant  success.  In  1741  he  was 
ap{M>iutod  professor  of  Physics  and  Anatomy  at 
I  psala,  but  exchanged  tliis  chair  for  that  of 
Botany  in  the  following  year.  With  this  post  was 
combined  the  directorship  of  the  botanical  ganlens. 
During  the  many  years  that  Linnn>us  taught 
botany  his  fame  ami  his  lectures  increa^icd  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  university  from 
live  to  fifteen  hundreti.  The  years  1746-46  were 
marked  by  the  publication  of  Flora  Svecica  nnd 
Fauna  Suectcu,  the  latter  embodying  the  retiulUi 
r»f  fifteen  years'  lalxiur ;  1761  by  the  J'hiiosop/iia 
liotanica  ;  and  1753  by  the  ani)earance  of  Species 
J'lantarum,  in  which  he  first  fully  rstablishcd  the 
custom  of  using  a  second  or  trivial  name  in  luldition 
to  the  generic  name,  by  which  to  identify  a  ]iiniit. 
Just  previous  to  his  appointment  as  professor  he 
conducted  a  scientific  loumey  throu^'h  the  islands 
of  Oland  and  Gothlanu,  in  1<46  a  similar  journey 
through  the  pmvince  of  West  Gothland,  and  in 
1749  another  in  the  province  of  Skane,  of  all  of 
which  he  wrote  descriptive  accounts  in  Swe<Usli. 
Linniciis  die<l  on  lOtli  January  1778.  See  Through 
the  Fields  u-ith  J.iuttaais,  by  Mrs  Florence  Ciulily 
(2  vols.  1887),  which  supersedes  the  Life  (Eng. 
trans.  1794)  by  Stoever. 

The  LiNNEAN  Society  was  formed  in  London  in 
1788,  and  obtained  a  royal  charter  in  1M)2.  Its 
founder  and  first  president  was  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
who  purchased  the  Iiooks  and  MSS.  and  Isttanical 
collectitms  of  Linn.Tus  after  the  death  in  178.'{  of 
the  ereat  Imtanist's  son,  and  from  whom  they 
pai>.Hed  into  the  hands  of  the  society  in  1828. 

Llnnell«  John,  artist,  was  liom  in  I..«mdon  in 
1792,  in  1M>5  eiit4-rc4t  as  a  student  at  the  Itoyal 
Aca<lemy,  and  di.slingiiishcil  himself  greatly  during 
)iis  coui-se,  not  only  in  paintinu;,  but  in  sculpture 
and  engraving.  He  was  a  pupilof  lienjamin  West 
anil  Varley,  and  himself  taught  drawing  to  Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley.  HejMiinte*!  manyjM>rtrait« 
of  eminent  men,  as  his  friend  Blake,  Malthus, 
Wliately,  Peel,  and  Carlyle.  His  lan<lscai>es  were 
m«istly  painted  from  the  sweet  sconcry  of  Surrey. 
Of  thu'^e  need  only  Iw  named  '  Harvest  Showers,* 
'A  coming  Storm,'  'Autumn,'  and  '  The  Heath.' 
Linnell  died  at  Reilhill,  January  20,  1882.  See  his 
Life  by  A.  T.  Story  ( 1892). 

Linnet  [Amnthis),  a  genns  of  Passerine  birds  in 


Linnet  ( AcuntUta  ennnabinaY 

the  finch  family  Fringillidir,  familiarly  reprevonfini 
by  the  Grey,  Roil,   or   Rose   Linnet  {ArantUit 
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eannahina).   Hiisbird  in  eorainoB  in  Britain,  and 

wictcly  t!isln1>ii(e<l  in  Eiimpe  nn<l  in  nnrtti  w^^t 
Africa.  It  i.H  ralln'r  uiuier  6  inches  in  k-n^'th, 
and  exhibits,  aa  it«  conimon  iianii'8  Mi''gest,  a 
niarketl  seaaonal  change  of  plumage.  It,  f^l» 
on  fioft  aeeda,  and  breeds  in  spring.  The  neat, 
maide  of  mft  stenw  and  moss,  lined  with  wool 
and  down,  ia  enmeially  eomaion  in  funw  and  other 
low  buHbes.  The  eggs  (4  to  6)  hat-e  a  bluish- 
white  gronnd,  Bnecklea  with  re<hlish  brown  or  pur- 
jilish  red  ;  two  orfxMls  in;iv  be  reared  in  thf  !<fii,'^nn. 
rhe  Uunet  or  '  linlie '  sings  woll,  is  anifiiaMe  to 
education,  and  is  but  too  oftt-n  ai;;i'iL  In  tlie 
Uoantain-rpgionH  of  Scotland  it  i»  rc>presontc<l  hy 
the  Twite  or  Mountain-linnet  {A.  flamrostris), 
wirile  other  Britiali  vpeciea  are  the  Mealy  Kedpole 
{A.  /«*Hirui)  and  th«  Leaaer  Red  pole  ( A.  ru/esctns), 
tho  .»nia11est  of  BritiRh  finclics.  'Iho  Qnon  Linnet 
is  the  Greenfinch  ( Ligurinii,%  rhl'jnn  ). 

Unoleam.  See  Floorcloth. 

litnaeed*  tbo  aeodof  flax,  hugely  importod  horn 
the  Continmit  and  In^a,  for  malcing  Uwued'OU 
ami  'ul-ralc.  Tn  making  tln\H<>  tlio  sccils  are  first 
bruiM'^l  nr  cruslreil,  then  ground,  and  afterwards 
subjet'tol  to  ^>n's.'<nr«>  in  a  liydranlic  or  screw  press, 
sometimes  without  heat,  and  sometim««  witii  the 
aid  of  a  steam  heat  of  about  200'  (9:i  r  C). 
Jtituced  oil  ia  iwaaUy  amber-ooloured,  bat  when 
perfectly  [rare  it  fa  eolottrieaa.  It  iiaa  a  pecaliar 
and  raiiuT  disa^'reeaMe  odour  and  taste.  It 
is  chielly  n-n-d  tor  making  varnishes,  paints,  &c. 
Tint  nia<ie  without  heat  (eolil-ilninvi  iiimi-a/  oil) 
is  purer,  and  Icsss  apt  to  become  rancid,  than 
that  in  making  which  heat  is  applied.  By  cold 
expression  the  seed  yields  from  18  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  with  heat  frcHn  'i-I  to  27  per  cent  of 
oil.  Linseed-oil  boiled,  either  alone  or  witli 
lithar^o,  white  lead,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  dries 
n»  .  li  more  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  than 
lilt-  nnttuiled  oil ;  and  birtUit  or  drtfimj  ml  is 
particularly  adapted  for  many  um-.h. — The  Oil-cake 

Jq.v. )  made  in  exprossing  lin^eeil-oil  is  very  useful 
or  feeding  cattle.  Linseed  iUnolf  is  excellent  food 
for  eattle  and  for  poaltry.  The  seed  ooate  abound 
in  mtieilace,  wiiieh  forms  a  thick  jelly  witii  hot 
water,  and  is  very  unf-fnl  for  fattening  cattle. — 
Linjieed-meal,  niofli  used  for  jxiuttices,  is  ^nerally 
ina<io  bv  grindin;^'  fresh  oilcake,  bat  it  tt  iMtter 
if  ni)ule1)y  grinding  the  seed  itseU. 

Lint  was  the  name  given  to  linen  doth  or  lags 
when  ahredded  or  scraped  down  ro  as  to  form  »  sof  t 
material,  suitable  for  dressing  wounds  and  soaking 
ui»  di^i  liar;,'es.  This  is  now  finj/'  r^eded  1)y  a  cotton 
cloth  h|«,H'U4Uy  woven  for  the  purpuse,  with  uue  side 
soft  and  llutfy.    See  also  FLAX. 

Untoiu  Sir  James  Druhoolb*  water  colour 
and  oil  painter,  was  bom  in  London,  fi6(h  Decem- 
ber 1840.  He  laboured  with  success  to  elevate  the 
status  of  his  favourite  branch  of  art,  painting  in 
water  cidoiirs  ;  and  in  1K83  the  Institute  of  Water- 
colinir  Pninlttif*,  of  witich  he  had  been  elected  a 
iiiehilwr  in  1867,  was  reorganised,  its  title  being 
henceforth  tho  Royal  institute  of  Paint4>rs  in 
Water*C!oloans,  and  it*  extiibitiona  being  thrown 
open  to  everybody,  not  onnfined.  as  liitiierto,  t^o 
memlierw.  Lintnn  umself  was  chosen  president  in 
IHSl.  and  in  tlic  followinj:  M'.ir  w.u>i  kni^ht^'d.  His 
mo«t  snrcciv^iiil  pictures  aie  i1h>m'  i>f  sin;:le  lij^ur-;*. 
As  a  i)ainter  in  oil  his*  most  notaWle  piodin  tinnH 
are  the  *  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  .Xlliany,' painted 
.  bv  royal  command  in  1885,  and  a  series  illustra- 
tive of  the  16th  eentttiy  for  a  private  house  at 
Notttni^ain. 

Linton*  William  James,  wood-engraver  and 
author,  was  bom  in  London  in  1812.  A.s  a  woo<l- 
engraver  he  nmy  Im?  said  to  l>e  the  mtist  artiKtic 
wlio  ever  lived. '  Some  of  iiis  finest  worit  may  be 


found  in  the  pages  of  tlie  /fliH»(mlftf  LmuUm  Kem, 

to  which  he  fretjnently  contributed,  from  its  com 
nienccnient  till  he  tiiially  went  to  the  Unite-t 
States  ill  1^67.  A»  an  author,  the  2«aloii>  charti^ni 
of  his  youth  tinged  much  of  his  work.  Hin  writinin> 
included  The  PUtin  of  Fn&ti/tn  (1852),  Claribet  nnH 
other  Putins  ( 1865),  Some  PraetuxU  Hint*  oh  Wood- 
enqniiUHff  (1879),  Life  of  TkomtU  fiain»  {Hf79}^  A 
Manual  of  Wood-enqraoing  (1884),  Purins  ttiui 
Translations  (1889),  Th«  Masters  of  Wood-e  nn  fir- 
ing (1890),  with  nunn.Tou??  illustrations.  Life  'f 
Jf^niV/iVj- (  iSit.S),  Tin'wctnr  and  Ten  Years:  70'.>'- 
IS'.i'i  I  Ism  J,  \t.  He  died  in  New  Haven  2»ib 
cember  i8U7.— Uis  wife,  £UZA  Lynn,  boru  at  Kes- 
wick, 10th  February  1822,  bad  published  her  tiiU 
novel  a  dozen  years  befure  their  manriace  in  ISSlL 
Together  they  jpre|>ared  a  rolome  on  7%eZaX»C<Mni- 
<ri/(l8t)4).  lie  himishing  the  illustrations  and  Mie 
the  lett-erijri-vs  ;  in  1867  they  se]>arated.  Mrs  L\'nD 
Linton  uM.san  ind<'futi;.'ahle  wurker,and  her  no%el» 
were  inanv  ;  The  True  History  of  Joshua  />«r»V/*«/« 
(1872)  and  The  Autohiography  of  Christopher  Kirk- 
kmd  (1885)  are  of  lieavier  oaiibie  tluui  the  nsL 
She  did  a  great  deal  of  nwgaxine  work,  and  her 
'  (lirl  of  thf  Period'  articles  in  tho  Snfurrt-,  '/  Jirrittr 
uppciired  in  a  collected  form  iu  1S^3.  She  died  ts 
London  Utb  July  1898. 

lim,  oapital  of  tite  crown-land  of  Upper  Aoatna, 
b  situaled  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Danob«,  wfaidi 

L<!  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  780  feet  long.  117 
mik-H  hy  rail  W.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  (1890  )  4T.6»a 
It  has  a  splendid  new  (tothic  cathedral  (18CIJ 
the  old  cathedral  clturch  ( 1670),  the  bishop's  ^mIjit 
the  national  museum,  a  librarj-  of  33,000  m  1«  , 
a  bishop's  seminary,  a  commercial  school,  6jc. 
Owing  to  its  sitnatloa  on  the  Danube  and  to  it* 
being  an  important  r^lway  centre,  Linz  ia  a  bmj 
commercial  place  ;  it^  industries  include  the  niana- 
facture  of  woidltn  -  mIs,  tobacco,  linen.  leailur. 
machinery,  &c.  Stiiiiiaiilding  is  like\\i-.e  carn^vi 
on.  As  a  place  of  some  strategic  inijxirtauoe  Liiu 
has  been  besieRed  on  several  occasions,  notably  by 
the  peaaaata  m  1026,  and  during  the  war  uf'  tli« 
Austrian  anecearion  in  1741  and  fiBun  in  l7tiL 
Here  peace  was  signed  between  the  Kiiiperor  Ferdi- 
nand 111.  and  George  Itakoc/y  of  Transylvania  in 
1645,  and  in  the  vieinity  Beniadotte  defeat«d  tbe 
Austriaiis  lu  See  worka  hf  KnckowUer 

( 1876)  and  Uiptmair  ( iSS5). 

Uon  (Fetis  leo).  tlie  largest  and  most  majestic 
of  the  Felida'.  It  is.  when  mature,  of  a  iie;i.r!\ 
uniturm  tawny  or  yellovvii^h  colour,  {Miler  on  the 
under-parta  ;  the  younj^  alone  exhibiting  ^pots  lik^ 
those  common  in  the  telidie.  The  male  has  usualiv 
a  ^reat  shaggy  and  flowing  mane;  and  tb<«  tail, 
which  is  pretty  long,  terminates  in  a  tuft  nf  hair. 
The  whole  frame  is  extremely  nmscnlar,  giving', 
witli  the  large  head.  1 -1-1  i  tiiu-hin]u'  eye,  and 
ri>]iiiiii.s  mane,  a  no'ile  aiij«  ai.tnce  to  the  aiiiniHl. 
V  hieh.  with  its  i*trei>j:tli,  has  leil  to  its  being  otlletl 
the  *  king  of  l^ensts,'  and  given  rise  to  faociee  of  its 
noble  and  generous  disi>osition,  having  no  foiiada* 
tion  in  reality.  A  lion  of  the  largest  siie  meaanies 
about  8  feet  from  tlra  nose  to  the  tail,  and  th#  tail 
alM)ut  4  feet.  The  lioness  is  smaller,  ha^  no  mnne, 
and  is  of  a  lighter  colour  on  the  uniter  |t«iris.  The 
strength  of  the  lion  is  such  that  be  can  caity  nlf  a 
heifer  tu*  a  cat  carrie.<^  a  rat. 

The  lion  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tro|nea]  and 
subtropical  reciooa  of  Africa  and  Aaia.  It  wa» 
anciently  rancTi  more  common  in  Aria,  and  vra* 
found  in  some  jtarts  of  Europe,  TOvrticularly  ia 
Mac  edonia  and  Thrace,  according  to  Herodota^  and 
other  authors.  I  he  (  a\  e  Lion  (/(/o  -^■'■ltf>>  i.  w 
liont^s  are  met  vvilh  in  cave-depositK  "t  Hn^^lan.;  and 
the  Continent,  hardly  dillei-s  from  /V/rs  i,,,.  flie 
lion  is  not  in  general  an  iuLaiiitant  of  deep  {off«et>. 
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but  rallicr  of  n\m\  jilaiiis,  in  mIucIi  the  ehelter  of 
occaHidiial  IhisIich  oi  tliii'k(!L.s  nmy  Ik?  found.  Tho 
bri'tMlinj,'  jilace  is  always  in  some  much  sfcUiJcnl 
retreat,  io  wbicb  the  young — two^  three,  or  four  in 
•  Kttor— «i«  WBtdied  ov«r  with  gimt  nMaity  by 


Lion  ( FelU  Uo). 

both  ]>arenUi,  and,  if  necexMtry,  are  defeotlcd  with 
ffreat  coura;;e — although,  in  other  otreomstance^ii, 
we  lion  b  moM  dispoeed  to  ntin  from  bmh  than 
to  aMail  Min  or  contend  urith  him.  When  niet  in 
an  open  country  the  lion  rftires  at  firnt  slowly,  oh 
if  reiuly  f<ir  Imttif,  hut  iir)i  lU-nironH  of  it ;  then  more 
swiftly:  and  linallv  I>y  rapid  IxiundH.  If  com|Hdlo4l 
to  defend  biinnelf  he  nianit*"«tH  great  coitnui^e. 
The  lion  often  springs  upon  hin  prey  hy  a  8ud<1en 
bmind,  MOompanied  with  a  roar ;  and  it  is  said 
that  if  he  Inib  in  seizing  it  he  does  not  usually 
puime^  bat  rotirai  m  if  ashamed ;  it  i»  certain, 
nowerer,  that  the  lion  also  often  takes  his  prey  hy 
piirsninj;  it,  and  with  gn-jit  iiiT>''Vorahce.  TIr' 
animal  siii;,'l<  d  nut  for  imrxiiit.  a.->  a  /»d>i!i.  may  lie 
BwitttT  i)f  foot  than  the  lion,  Imt  ;;n'Jit»'r  |M»wfr  of 
enduranci*  i  ii.ilih'x  liim  t*}  make  it  hi»  victim.  Deer 
and  antehipea  are  pi  rliap*  tlie  most  common  f<NHl 
«l  liooa.  The  lion,  like  (Im  rest  of  the  Feliche, 
b  pretty  mneh  a  noetanial  animal ;  its  eyes  are 
ailaptoit  for  the  night  or  twilight  rather  tnan  for 
the  day.  It  has  a  lionnr  of  liK's  and  torch  lights  ; 
of  which  travcllciH  in  Aiiiia  avuil  tln-rustdves, 
when  surrounded  hy  prowling  lionu  in  the  wilder- 
neee  by  nifht,  and  sleep  in  uJety.  Lionn  rapidly 
disappear  before  the  advance  of  ctvilisation.  In 
ladia  they  are  now  cunrnuMl  to  a  feir  wild  districts ; 
and  in  South  Africa  their  nearest  haunts  are  f.ir 
from  Caitetown  and  from  all  the  long  and  fully 
settled  n  giuns. 

The  mane  of  the  lion,  ami  the  tuft  at  the  end  of 
the  tail,  are  not  fully  dcvtdopcd  till  he  w  bix  or 
aeven  years  old.  The  tail  t«rminat<«  in  a  Miiall 
prickle,  the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  ilo- 
aadenta,  faaTiag  beeudiiovTeirad  by  Didymos  Ahv 
aadrinns,  onew  the  earliest  eommeiitatoie  on  tl»- 

ittail :  it  was  siipiMmed  hv  (li)>ni  to  be  a  kinil  of 
fir«tad  to  tli<'  animal  wh(*n  Ui.H|iing  himself  with  ld-< 
tail  in  rage.  The  prickle  has  no  connt'ctiori  with 
the  candal  %ertfhni',  hut  i»  mcudy  a  little  nail  or 
homy  cone,  aliout  two  lines  in  length,  mlliering  to 
tJie  skin  at  tlie  tip  of  the  taiL  It  hss  been  RtAt«>d 
to  oeenr  afam  in  the  leopard. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  lion,  slightly 
differing  from  each  other  in  form  and  c<dt»ur,  hut 

(Kvrtii  ularly  in  the  development  of  the  iniun'.  Tin' 
argent  lions  fif  the  Konth  of  .Africa  an-  ri  iimrkahjc 
for  the  large  Ki/.c  of  the  head  and  the  gnvit  and 
black  mane.  The  Pernian  ainl  ot  her  Asuitic  Hons 
are  generally  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  inferior  in 
»ize.  strength,  and  ferocity  to  tlie  African  linn. 
Guaerai  and  the  soath  of  Fsnia  produce  a 


what  smaller  variety,  remarkable  as  being  almost 

dotitute  of  tiiaae. 

Tlie  lion  is  easily  tamed,  at  least  when  tukerj 
^'oung,  and  when  ahuudantly  supplied  with  food 
IS  very  docile,  learning  to  perform  feiits  which 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  crowds  that  visit 
menageries.  Tlie  greatest  of  lion-tamers.  Van 
.VmhurLdi,  died  in  his  Iw-d  at  Philadel|diia,  !20lh 
NovciiiVt  iStM  ;  still,  exhihitions  of  this  kind 
are  not  iiii;it!eii<leii  with  dangei,  jis  t<M)  many 
instances  have  proveil.  Lions  were  made  to  con- 
trihate  to  the  harharous  sports  of  the  ancient 
Komaast  a  combat  of  lions  was  an  attractive 
sijeetaele,  and  vast  nemliers  were  imported  into 
Kome,  chiefly  from  Africa,  for  the  supply  of  the 
amphitheatre.  I'ompey  exhtldtetl  GtX)  at  once. — 
Lions  were  kept  in  the  To\m  r  of  London  from  the 
13th  century  till  lKi4  ;  and  one  ilie<l  here 
in  1770  aft«V  seventy  years'  confmement.  They 
have  not  unfrequently  bred  in  the  menageries 
of  Europe  (with  partionlarly  good  rexults  in  tlie 
Dublin  Zoological  Gardens),  and  a  hybrid  l>etween 
the  lion  and  the  tiger  hss  occasionally  l>eeii  pro- 
duee<l.    For  the  lion  in  heraldry,  }*ee  HekaLOBY. 

Lionardo  da  Vlncl.  See  Leonardo. 
Llonii.  Ori.F  OF  ( Golfe  du  Lion ),  the  large  gulf 

of  the  .Mediterraneiiii  on  the  f>outh  of  France,  ex- 
tends from  the  fr«>ntier  with  Spain  eastwards  to  the 
Hytow  Islands. 

LIpari  Islanda,  known  also  a<«  tho  MaviXTX 
Islam >s,  a  volcanic  group  in  the  Me<literranean, 
consist  iiiu'  of  ha!fa  do/:en  larger  and  imiiierous 
fmaller  islands,  with  an  aggregate  area  J»f  liti 
m.,  and  xiluated  oft'  the  north  ciuiMt  of  ^^icilv,  north- 
west of  Messina.  They  ritw;  to  .1170  feet  aliove  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  man^  of  the  smaller  inlands  form 
part  of  the  rim  of  a  gigsatie  crMer.  The  anoient 
classical  poets  toealuMM  in  these  islands  the  abode 
of  the  fiery  goil  Vulcan— hence  their  ancient  name, 
Vulriintir  Insiihe.  Their  eolleitive  populaticui  ii 
INjiNNi,  of  uliom  nearly  H00<»  lK?lon^'  U»  the  island  of 
Lipari  (area,  Kq.  m.),  the  nHmt  import'Hnt  of  tlie 
group.  The  next  in  sixe  are  Volcano,  Stromboli, 
Salina.  Filicttdi,  AUcudi,  and  Panaria.  The  jprin> 
ci|tal  products  of  the  islaads  are  grapes,  figs,  oilvee, 
w  ine  ( .Mahn<«ey),  borax,  pumice-stone,  ana  sulphur. 
The  warm  springs  are  much  resort^tl  t«,  and  the 
cliMiat<>  is  delightful.  Lipari,  the  chief  town,  is  a 
hinhop's  see  and  a  xeaport,  ami  haw  491)8  iidiahit- 
ants.  Stromlsdi  (.KKJ'i  feet)  is  almost  con^^tantly 
active;  Vulcauo  (1017  feet)  is  so  intemiiltently ; 
the  rest  are  extinct. 

LIparito,  an  igiieon-'  rock,  so  called  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  island  of  Liiiari.  It  has  a  wide 
^'eographical  dintrihution,  ami  is  also  known  as 
Uhvulite  ami  Quarts-trachyte.  It  is  a  highly  acidic 
ri»ck,  and  lias  a  glassy  base,  often  more  or  less 
devitriKed.  Throughout  this  base  an  scattered 
quartz,  sanidine,  plagioclose,  and  bioUte;  and 
oilier  miiK'rji!>  may  also  l»«  present.  The  more 
com j wet  varieiiis  often  exhiitit  «phenelitic  and 
tluxion  Htructure«,  which  <M<-ii8ionally  imparl  a 
kind  of  laminat'il  or  luinded  aspect  to  the  rock. 
Other  varieties  of  texture  range  from 
to  coarse-grained  and  granitoid. 

Lln<*tzk«  a  town  in  the  Ku>'»inn  go\erniiient  of 
TamiiotV,  on  the  right  h.ink  of  the  \'orone/h,  a 
tributary  of  the  I>«tn,  and  .KN)  mile«  hy  rail  SSIL 
from  MoM  ow  .  was  founded  in  )7<mi  hy  Peier  the 
Great,  hut  only  began  to  tinarish  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  IIHh  century,  when  the  admirable 
qualities  of  i-halyheate  spring*  iM-erxme  known. 
It  ha<  a  lar;:e  annual  influx  ol  visitors  during 
Miiiinier.     Fop.  (  IH»«)  |,-|,f«W». 

Llposmi  (Or.  teipUt  *I  leave  out,'  and 
^mmo,  *a  letter')  is  a  species  ol  vene  ehaiao- 
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teriaed  by  tbe  exclusion  of  a  certain  letter,  either 
Vtnnl  Of  OOOBODant.  The  earliest  known  author  of 
UpOgmmniBtic  verae  was  the  Greek  poet  LasuH 
<DOltl  638  B.O.) ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  one  Tiyphiu 
dortis,  a  Grteco-Eiryptian  writer  of  tlie  MUM  period, 
that  he  conipoeea'an  OdyRsey  in  34  ImwIcr,  from 
each  of  wliifli,  in  succfssion,  one  of  the  let  tors  of 
the  Greek  alphalK-t  w.us  I'xriink'il.  Kabius  (  lauiliiis 
Gordiatms  Kiil;i;entiu;<,  a  (  hiistian  monk  of  llie  litli 
century,  performed  a  Himilar  feat  in  Latin.  In 
modem  times  the  Spaniards  have  been  most 
addicted  to  tkia  laborious  fiiroUty.  ,Lope  de  Vega 
wrote  five  novels,  from  each  of  which  one  of  me 
vowels  is  exc1iii1i><l  :  and  several  French  poets  have 
also  practitted  the  trick.  See  Henry  B.  Wheatley'a 
book  en  AmagnimM{lsn). 

LIppe.  or,  as  it  is  <;enerally  called,  bnt  in- 
corrwtly,  LiPi'K  DKTMiU.n,  a  HUiall  nrincinality  of 
norllifTO  <it'rni:iny,  lyiii;^  l>etween  Westjdialia  on 
the  W.  and  Hanover  on  t  lio  K.  Tht*  WcRcr  toiicMicK 
it  on  the  N.  and  the  Tentoburger  Wo<k1  crossps  it 
in  the  &  Atea,  475  mj.  ni.  ;  pop.  ( 1875)  112,44*2  ; 
(1800)  128,405,  of  whom  onlv  4332  were  CatholioK. 
The  present  constitution  of  Lippe  dates  fioni  1853  ; 
capital,  Detmold  (q.v.);  other  towns,  Lemp^o  and 
Horn.  Tlio  surface  is  hilly  ;  woo<ls  cover  '28  per 
cent.,  and  ai-e  well  carcil  for.  The priiu-ijial  occupa- 
tion i»  ai;riculture,  wiili  lln'  rearin;:  of  cattle  and 
swine.  The  products  uf  these  callings,  wiUi  tim- 
ber, salt,  meerBchaum  piues,  tobacco,  and  starch, 
are  the  chief  results  of  the  industrial  activity  ex- 
ported. Every  spring  some  18.000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants spread  tiietnselves  over  ceatial  Europe,  as  far 
HA  Houth  Uii.H.^ia,  to  bum  bricks,  and  return  home 
in  til"  anlunin.  Tin'  Utile  country  is  governed  by 
an  aiimiiii.'-irativo  collc;^o,  and  a  House  of  (twenty- 
one)  Ikcjiresentatives,  elected  directly  bv  the  people, 
who  are  for  tiiat  purpose  divided  into  tlirce  classes. 
The  princes  of  Lip|ie  belong  to  one  of  the  oldest 
sovereign  families  of  Germany,  and  can  be  traced 
back  to  tbe  10th  century.  The  first  who  took 
the  name  of  count  of  LipiHi  wat4  lU  inhard  in  1129. 
Tlie  family  split  into  tnree  braiiclit«  in  1613 — 
Lippe,  Brake,  ami  Si  liauniburg.  The  second  of 
these  bocamo  extinct  in  17UU.  For  tlie  third,  see 
HcHAUMDURO-LiPPi.  See  Ustorical  work>(  1847- 
87)  by  Falkmann. 

Llppi«  Fra  Filippo,  commonly  known  o-s  Lippo 
LiPPi,  a  Florentine  painter,  was  born  in  1412 ;  but, 
losing  his  parents  wtiilst  still  an  infant,  he  was 
entrwted  to  the  Carmelite  friars  of  Florence  when 
only  eight  years  of  age.  la  the  story  of  his  life 
as  tola  by  Vasari  there  are  several  romantic 
incidentft ;  but  most  of  them  are  now  diMcre<lit<Hl, 
cxcejjt  that  he  alniucted  Luorezia  Buti,  a  wanl  or 
novice  of  the  convent  of  8t  Margaret  at  Pmto,  and 
afterwards  married  her.  Li{i|>o  Lippi,  who  studied 
principally  MaAaccio,  painted  religious  subjecUi, 
which  he  conceived  and  designed  nom  a  human 
standpoint.  His  greatest  work  was  done  on  the 
choir  walls  of  flio  iathe<lral  of  Pralo —illustrations 
of  tli<'  lives  of  iJolin  the  Ilapti.-^t  and  St  Steplicii. 
)!<•  w;v*  bu.»y  executing  a  series  of  inciiieiita  from 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  the  cathedral  apse  at 
SiM»let<i,  when  death  arrcst^^l  his  hand  for  ever, 
alwat  8tb  October  1409.  Besides  these  works  he 

Glinted  several  Madonnas  and  altarpieees,  amongst 
lese  lawt  one  for  the  nunnerj'  chapel  of  S.  Am- 
brf>gio,  Flort  rice,  the  subject  of  Browning's  poem. 
Tiip[M>  Lippi  liui!  a  staunch  jiatron  in  <'i'>iinu  lie' 
Mi-di<  i.     iSi-r-  ( 'rowe  in  Xuu  ln  nf/i  Crnfiii)/.  ISlMi. 

Hi«  Hon.  FlMPPiNo  LliM'l,  was  l»orn  at  Floience 
in  l4tiU,  and  e<lucated  at  I'rato.  His  arti.Mtio  stylo 
has  a  strong  element  of  originality,  but  al.so  shows 
the  inflaenoe  of  hie  laUier  and  BottioeUL  His 
wnst  eelebfaled  fneeoes  are  scenes  from  tlie  lives 
of  StlNitflraiidSt  Peol  in  tbe  Braneerei  ebapel  at 


Florence  (cf.  M.v.s.vccio ),  incidents  illustrating:  the 
charaitvr  of  .St  Thonia-i  A<iuinas  in  the  Minerva 
church  at  llome,  and  subjects  from  the  legtruds 
of  St  John  and  St  Philip  in  Sta  Maria  NovelU 
at  Floranee.  His  best  easel-pictnres  include  *  The 
Virgin  and  Saints* (In  the  Vfflzi  at  Florence The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  '  Tlie  Vision  i>f  St  FfaaoSk* 
Filippino  died  in  April  1504  at  Florent^j. 

Llppincottf  Joshua  Balunoeb,  ao  Americas 

fiublisher,  was  bom  of  Quaker  parents  in  Uar- 
ington  eoanty,  N.  J.,  in  1813,  had  eharfre  of  a  book- 
seller's busines.s  in  Philadelphia  from  1H31  to  1896. 
when  he  foun<k<l  the  house  of  J.  U.  Lippinci>tt  & 
Co.,  and  by  1S.tO  wiw  at  tin-  iicad  ot  the  bo«»k- 
trade  in  Philadelphia.  He  died  January  5.  18M, 
and  the  tirm  was  converted  into  the  J.  B.  Lipuia- 
cott  Company,  the  authorised  American  ptthlisoeni 
of  the  present  edition  uf  this  work.  Ltpptmedtt 
Magazine  wa."*  establitihed  in  1868. 

LippHtadt.  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  river 
Lil'pc,  .<()  niili  >  K.  I»y  N.  from  Dortmund.  It  has 
manufacturer  of  spirits,  beer,  cigars,  bruitheti,  ropes, 
iron.  &c.  Fuunde<l  in  1168,  it  was  captured  by  Uie 
Spaniards  in  1020,  aod  by  the  Fruieh  ia  1757. 
Pop.  ll,0O4w 

Lip.siu.s,  Richard  Adelbert,  a  great  (  ;«  iman 
theologian,  was  lK)rn  at  Gera,  February  14,  189Q^ 
studied  theohigy  at  Leipzig,  and,  after  serving  tbete 
as  primt-docent  and  professor  extra-onlilianr|  was 
called  to  fill  a  chair  at  Vienna  in  1861,  at  KnI  ia 
1865,  and  at  Jena  in  1871.  He  died  lOtb  Aagwk 
1892.  Lipslus  made  contributions  of  the  ereateet 
importance  to  theok>gical  science  in  the  fields  of 
I  dogmatics  and  the  lii.story  of  dogma,  the  philosopbT 
I  of  religion,  and  New  Testament  exegi-nis  and  critl* 
cism.  In  1875  he  founded  the  Jiihrhttrher  fwr 
Protest.  Thcoloqit.  Among  bis  books  are  Glaub§ 
und  Lehre  (1871),  DU  QutUtn  dor  Rim.  J*etru»- 
8affe{U72),  L^timek der Evastgdiaeh-PrUeat.  Dog- 
\  matik  (1876),  Die  apakrifphen  Ajxist'-f-fst-fiirhtrn 
,  iDiii  Apdstfllfgrntien  {1H8.S-87),  and  I'/itl't^ti'/iAie 
i  iiinf  lU'luiiuti'  (18H5).— Of  his  brother*,  JisTl's 
Herma.nn  (born  at  Leipzig,  9th  May  1834) 
is  eminent  as  a  philologist.  After  teaching 
at  Leipzig,  Meissen,  Grimma,  he  became  in  1880 
extra-ordmary  professor  of  Classical  Phihdo^  at 
the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  in  1877  ordinary 
professor  of  tlie  same,  and  director  of  the  HuMsiao 
philological  setninary.  His  books  are  an  e«lilion  of 
the  De  Corona  t*i  l>cmos(hene-H  (1876),  an<l  of  Meier 
and  Schomann's  work,  Ihr  AHUfhr  I'roze-u 
85).  He  also  collaborated  with  Curtius,  Laajge, 
and  Hibbeck  in  the  well-known  Leipziger  Studum, 
established  in  1878.  Their  sister  MAUB  tbom  at 
Leipzig,  90th  December  18S7)  has  made  viUnable 
contributions  to  nniHic  and  it«  history,  nnder  the 
psemionym  of  La  Mara,  the  nuvst  important  Wing 
Musikrrl.  i>titiiiciikoj>/e  (  5  vols.  lSt>8-82K  >i<iul>  n 
beruhuUer  M tinker  itber  thre  Kumt  (1873),  aod  a 
German  traashttioa  ef  F.  Lisrt'e  Ckopin  ( 1880). 

LlQIieiir.  This  name  is  given  to  tlie  %-pry 
numerous  alcoholic  preparations  \\  liirh  an-  tbuonrwl 
or  pcrlnmed  and  sweetened  to  be  mure  a-^i f.  abjr  to 
the  t;u*te.  A  indeed  Cordial  \&  prepared  by  tlavour- 
ing  weak  si)irit  with  aniseed,  coriander,  and  sweet 
fennel  eeea.  and  sweetening  with  finely-elaiified 
syrup  of  refhied  sugar.  Clove  Cordiat  ie  flavooied 
with  cloves,  brui.sed,  and  coloured  with  burnt 
sugar.  Kiimrml  (a  Ku.s.Hian  and  (Jerman  liqueur, 
named  from  the  (Jerman  name  of  the  brrb  i-umin) 
is  mode  with  sweetened  spirit,  Havoureti  \>iih  cumin 
and  caraway  seeds,  the  latter  usually  so  strong  as 
to  conceal  any  other  flavour.  It  is  chieily  maile  at 
Kiga.  Uanuchino  is  distilled  from  cherries  bruised, 
but,  instead  of  the  wild  kind,  a  fine  delicatdy- 
flavonrsd  varied  eelled  Maratqut*  are  used  la 
Oalmatia.  Abyoii,  or  CWhie  4t  /fof/tm,  ie  a  sweet 
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•ndud  flavoured  with  bniiaed  bitter-almonds.  Pep- 
permint b  lunally  sweetened  sin,  flavoured  with 
eweotial  oil  of  peppermint.  Gimintue,  Cura^oa, 
Md  Kir»ehwa»str  have  separate  articlen.  lii-nr- 
dietitu  Ls  made  at  F^cjimp.  A hsinthc  ( q.  v. )  is  ni»t  a 
litjiifur ;  Vcrni'Kif/i  is  iiIcu1io1Lhl'(1  white  wine,  aroma- 
tised  with  wuriaw<>i>il,;4oiitiaii,angeUca.gennauder, 
and  oranees.  Chi-ny  Brandy  and  Sloe  Gin  are 
sweetened  spirits  da\  iiured  with  cherries  and  sloes. 

Llqnidambnr,  a  t,'onuR— tliu  only  Kemis  — 
of  the  order  Altingiuto;!-.  They  aro  tJill  trcfs, 
reinnrkabie  for  tlieir  fragrant  ImlBaniic  prinlucte. 
L.  xtynus^uat  the  American  Lic^uidambar,  or  Sweet 
Uiuii  tree,  is  a  beautiful  tree  with  jnlmatie  leaveai 
a  native  of  Mexico  and  the  United  Stalea  It 
grows  well  in  tlie  milder  uarts  of  Britain.  Its 
wood  iflof  a  iiard  texture  an<i  fine  grain,  and  makes 
^'KO'l  furniture.  I'^roni  crackH  or  incinionH  in  tiie 
liark  a  trans^ptirent,  yellowish  Italcamic  duid  exudes, 
called  Liquid  Li</uicUtmbar,  Oil  of  Liquidambar, 
Ameriean  StoraXtCopaltn  Balmm,  and  sometimes, 
bot  erroneoosly,  WkU0  BaUam  of  Peru.  It  gradn- 
ally  becomes  concrete  and  darker  oohmred.  Ite 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  storax/  That  of 
coniMu-n'o  in  nioHtly  bniuglit  IrDiu  Mexico  an<l  New 
OrleaiiH,  — />.  untntalc,  a  hinalliir  tree  witli  palmate 
leaves,  i.^  a  nuliv*-  of  the  Levant  and  of  mf)re  eastern 
reiiions,  and  yields  abundantly  a  balsamic  fluid, 
wmell  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Liquid  SUmtx 
imported  from  the  Levant}  bat  on  ttiia  point  then 
la  a  divanity  of  upinkMk 

UfBMattMl*  the  winding-up  of  any  bosinew, 
bat  applied  mora  particalarly  to  joint«toelc  com* 
paniea  The  liquidation  of  insolvent  firms  is  treated 

under  BankrI'J'TCV  ;  that  of  rpf,'istcrod  ru?i)i>anie« 
is  regulated  liy  the  Corupanies  Actw,  wliioh  provide 
three  mode*>  nf  liijuidation  :  (1)  by  the  cnurt,  {•!) 
vulantary,  and  (3)  subject  to  the  court V  .>^u|tervision. 
Compniflory  liqnidation  may  be  ordered  on  petition 
by  a  creditor  or  contributory ;  voluntary'  liquidation 
may  be  resolved  upon  by  an  extraordinary  or  a 
special  resolution  of^ the  shareholders :  and  a  super- 
vision order  may  on  petition  and  cause  shown  Ijo 
pronounced  in  a  voluntary  liquidation. 

In  any  case  the  liquidation  is  conducted  by  a 
liquidator,  who  in  court  liquidations  is  appointed 
by  the  court  and  calleil  '  oliirial  liouidator.  but  in 
voluntary  liquidation  ischotten  bv  tna  lliarMiolden. 
Tlie  Uqiudator's  duty  is  to  wind,  np  ao  apMdiiy  as 
poaible,  bnt  be  ntay  carry  on  the  uonneas  tempor- 
arily hIkiuM  tli.'it  R])i«'iir  ii(v»'M<iry  for  a  favourable 
laalisation.  He  inu!^t  al.>«o  prciiure  a  liHt  uf  con- 
tribut<)rii*s,  if  tin*  raiiital  is  not  fully  paid  up  or  ibe 
eocnpany  is  unlimited.  This  list,  which  is  made  np 
bam  tbm  register  of  shareholders,  oonsirts  ol  momtien 
in  tbsir  ava  right  and  those  liaUa  ao  Mpiasentativee 
ttfathen.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  list  (B) 
of  those  who  have  iK-en  nieinl)ers  within  a  year  of 
the  winding  up  and  who  are  liable,  if  the  existing  . 
merobent  are  unixi'l'*  to  satiHfy  the  in<<->siiry  tnn- 
tribntton.  They  can  oidy,  howeM-r.  b<>  rulled  u|Min 
to  contrihnto  in  respect  of  un|»aid  dt'bt»<  incuritMl 
before  they  ceased  to  be  members.  A  contrihutory 
eannot  set  «itr  a  debt  due  to  liim  by  tin  oom|tany 
against  calb  by  the  liquidator  so  long  as  any  credi'- 
ton  remain  nn]>aid.  The  claims  are  ranked  and 
a<ljudicat«d  upon  very  much  its  in  )>ankru|>try,  and 
the  Murplu",  if  any,  is  divi<le<l  among  tlie  sliare- 
holders.  I  nrcgif.tere<l  companies,  except  railway 
companies  iooortHirated  by  act  of  parliament,  may 
bavoaad  np  aaoer  the  provisionsM  tlie  CompanieB 
Aata. 

Liqnidil*  articles  on  Boiline,  Capillarity, 

CoheMiim,  Difl'usioM,  EvaiM(rHti<»n,"  Ilcut,  Ilytlio- 
tlynamios,  Uydrustatica,  Matter,  Melting-point, 
(l*iu<M«,  Soloiion,  Sphofoldat  Coaditioa»  Sarfaea- 
laaidoa,  and  Vieeositjr. 


Liqnorlce  {Otueipvkixa},  a  genus  of  perenainl 
herbaceous  plants  m  the  natural  order  Le^iminoss^ 
sub-order  Papilionaoeie,  having  long,  pliant,  sweet 
roots,  and  generally  creeping  nsit  st^vcks  ;  pinnate 
leaves  of  many  leaflets,  ami  terminating  in  an  o<ld 
one  ;  lliiwrv'  ill  sjiilcc^,  i .'i<  i-iiii^?.,  or  heaiis  ;  a.5-cleft, 
2-lippeil  calyx,  and  a  2  leaivwl  keel.  The  ancient 
Greel  k  name,  now  the  botanical  name,  signifies  ttetet 
root,  and  from  it,  by  corroption.  liqnoriea  and  other 
mo<iern  names  are  derived.  The  roots  of  Uquoriee 
deiwnd  for  their  valuable  nnn>ertie8  on  a  snlmtance 
called  G/i/t  i/rrfiizine,  allieti  t«  sugar,  yellow,  trans- 
p.ucnt,  uiiciTstullisahlo.  Koluble  in  ixAh  water  and 
alcohol,  and  forming  compounds  botli  with  acids 
and  with  bases. 
They  are  a  well- 
known  article  of 
nuiteria  medica, 
and  were  used  by 
tiie  ancients  as 
in  niodeiii  limes, 
being  eiiiollii'iit, 
liemuloent,  verv 
UMcful  in  catarrh 
and  irritatiotts  of 
rliemuoonsniem- 
>,.  „e.  —  Th  e 
,if  the  roni- 
imiu  l-i(|>iorice 
( (/.  glabra )  are 
chiefly  in  use  in 
Europe.  The 
plant  has  stems 
^  to  4  f«*et  high, 
ami  liiCLnies  of 
whitiHli  violet- 
eoluuietl  dowers. 
1<  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of 
Europe  and  of  Hqtwries  (fflysyrrHim  jls>m)i 
many   parte  of  ■•  wot 

Axia,  as  far  as 

(  liiiia.  It  is  cnltivated  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  cliietly  in  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  at 
Mitehuiii  in  .Surrey  ami  at  I'oiitefiaet  in  Voik-bire. 
Tlic  roots  are  exteiusively  eniployed  by  p<irter- 
biewer>«.  They  are  not  imported  into  I^ritain  in 
considerable  qnantitgri  but  the  black  inspisssted 
extract  of  them  ( Btaas  Sttgar  or  Stick  Liqvoriee)  is 
largely  imjMirtt  il  from  the  south  of  Euv'  ;"  ,  ii  tolU 
or  tfirls.  piiekfil  111  hay  Irjives,  or  in  box-  -  .<i  ,;i...iit 
■J  r  >A  t  .  into  wlii.h  it  1ni>  heeii  lun.  Liquoin-e  is 
-on  le I  Hues  used  in  the  nmnuliu  lure  of  sw  eet  toUicco. 
Li<]ui>rice  is  propasated  by  nlips  ;  and  after  a  [danta- 
tion  has  been  roOM  almost  three  years  must  cianw 
bi-fore  the  roots  can  be  digged  up  for  use.  Tlia 
whole  roots  are  then  taken  up.  Liquorice  re(|uires 
a  deep,  rich,  hmise  soil,  well  trenched  anil  nmnnn*d  ; 

til''  loots  penrtialin;.'  to  th«'  ili  jitliof  more  Iliatia 
and  stiai;jhl  taproots  li.  in^'  nin-;  i-tei  int'il. 
'I'iie  old  stem-  an-  rhati-d  oil  at  (he  »-iui  ot  emdi 
sea-on,  and  the  root-stocks  so  cut  away  as  to  prevent 
ovvrgrowih  aliove  ground  next  year.  The  plant  ia 
pr<i{tagated  hy  cuttings  of  the  ntot^tocks.— The 
I  <  M)ts  uf  the  Prickly  Liquorice  ( O.  «ehi»ata )  are  nsed 
ill  the  saine  \\a\  ,  elijetl\  in  Ilaly  arn!  Sicily.  IJus^iii, 
aii  i  till-  -The  only  American  six-ciea  is  U, 

h  \\Wu\i  ^'rows  in  the  plains  of  tne  Missouri. 

L|«a«r  Utwa*  Kestrietiva  legislatioo  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  intoxieating  drink  Is  alnHMl 

con(ine<l  to  the  Knj;lisb  .■ikiiiL'  p«si|iles,  and  has 
l»een  carri«'<l  furtber  in  -onn  ot  ilie  ltuii-»li  eobinies 
ari'l  ill  I'oitioii-  o!  iIk'  I  nited  Male-  ihaii  it  lias 
gone  IIS  yel  in  the  I  luteit  Km^'iom.  Sinnlay 
closing,  for  example,  wlui  h  i-  partial  in  the  mother- 
countrv,  is  very  general  in  the  daughter-lantb.  and 
Uie  principle  of  local  option  with  regard  to  lliinor 
liccuidng  IS  widely  spread  in  the  colonies,  wiila 
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totel  probibitiou  exktM  in  the  state  of  Kuuns  and 
in  Mmra  otber  American  coioninnities. 

In  those  of  the  United  States  in  wliich  there  is 
not  a  local  majority  in  favour  of  prohibitive  le)^- 
lation,  the  Hi;;u  License  system  is  being  gradually 
adopted,  witli  the  effect  of  deetniyiiig  dsuvptttaUe 
Balooou. 

Tlie  LVtminion  of  Canada  has  a  local  option  law, 
under  which  the  Iwalitips  have  power  iiy  a  bare 
majority  of  votes  to  closie  witboat  compensation  all 
|»liiM»  for  the  eale  of  drink.  Thio  act  providee  for  a 
reveraal  of  the  operation  upon  a  ehange  of  local 
opinion,  timl  wliile  the  act  baa  hcon  laij^t'ly  put  in 
force  it  hm  Uii'ii  Bulwequently  su.s]K'iule(l  in  many 
(li.HtricU*.  In  addition  i<»  tlii-s  law,  wliidi  is  known 
as  the  tioott  Act  (1878),  and  applied  to  the  whole 
Domittion,  thete  are  reatriclive  laws  in  several  of 
the  provuioee.  In  lonie,  as  in  Ontario,  the  maximnm 
nnuher  of  licenses  tliat  can  lie  granted  is  regnlated 
according  to  population,  and  m\e  of  drink  is  for- 
bidden on  Saturuay  evenings  as  well  m  on  Sundays. 
(reiuTaily  HpfaUiiig,  it  may  be  miid  that  in  all  tlie 

Brovinc^  uf  the  Dominion,  except  Quebec  and 
iritish  Columbia,  thei-e  is  a  gocxl  deal  of  restriction, 
and  in  the  North-west  Territories  there  is  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drink— a  pndiihitioQ 
which,  however,  was  originally  imposed  by  the 
Dominion  government  for  tlic  pur^iose  of  preventing 
sale  of  drink  to  Indians,  but  which  has  been  con- 
tinned  in  spitp!  of  the  present  existence  of  a  very 
lar;,'*-  wliite  majority.  'I  lin)ii;.;liimt  the  greater  part 
of  Canaila  two  provii^ions  prevail,  which  exist  also 
in  many  states  of  the  American  Union  and  in  some 
of  the  Australasian  ookmieo.  The  one  is  that 
known  as  the  Civil  Damages  elanae,  which  provides 
that  wherever  any  person  comes  to  his  d«>atb  }>\ 
.xiiicide  or  otherwise  during  intoxication  Ibt-  st-lltT 
of  llu:  li<juor  that  cawscil  tlio  int'Oxication  is  liable 
to  au  autiuu  for  datiiages.  Tlie  other  is  a  provision 
that  the  relatives  of  intemperate  pen^ms  may 
notify  sellers  of  drink  not  to  sell  it  to  such  jtersons, 
and  that  magintrates  may  put  such  persons  under 
notice  as  habitual  drunkards,  to  whom  also  drink 
cannot  be  sold.  This  la^t  law,  with  regnni  to 
pUtliTi;;  per-'Dii.'*  niidfi  s|ifcial  ])niiiiliitioi>,  is  licinj; 
grailnally  a<ii»j)t<Ml  in  all  new  li(|iinr  ants  jiasst-d  hy 
Hritisli  (■(iliiiiies  and  liv  American  wtatt'.s,  but  there 
are  considerable  variations  in  tlu>  mode  of  applica- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  law  is  ho  .'-vvcre  that  both 
tlM  publican  and  the  liabitnal  dniukard  are  snhject 
to  punishment  if  the  dmnkaitl  Is  fovnd  in  the 
neighl>ourlioo<l  of  the  licenf<e<l  house.  In  certain 
cidonies  and  provin<'w,  in  addition  to  relatives  and 
Jiia;,'i>t rales,  niiniHters  of  iidi-^ion  may  ynl  tlij 
law  in  force ;  and  tltere  i**  a  ^'cneral  tendency  to 
etrengthen  clauM^s  sharidy  rosirii^iin^'  the  libnerty 
allowed  in  tlie  United  Kingiiom  for  the  consump- 
tion of  drink  by  i>ersons  who  are  given  to  the 
immoderate  uxe  of  liquor,  and  who.  owing  to  such 
aie,  wiLst«  their  jmiperty,  endanger  their  health, 
and  dintiniMh  the  comfort  of  those  almnt  them. 

Turning  to  the  Anstraluaian  colonies,  Victoria 
possessor,  alone  among  English-speaking  countries, 
the  principle  of  l(K-al  option  accompanied  by  com- 
pensation. New  Zealand  and  Queensland  pos- 
sessed in  1800,  wiicn  S<mtb  Australia  and  Tasmania 
were  entering  upon,  legislation  morenimtlar  to  that 
of  Caniida.  The  New  Zealand  net  ereate's  elective 
licensing  committees,  but  nu  ucw  lituJiHt'n  e.irj  lie 
^'rant'  d  until  the  nit*i»ayors  have  determined  mi  a 
]M>it,  by  a  bare  majority,  that  the  number  of  licftises 
may  Ik;  inereaseo.  In  Queensland  two-thirds  of 
the  ratepayers  in  any  locality  have  i»ower  to  close 
all  houses,  and  a  bare  majority  {mwer  to  reduce 
the  numlter  of  licenfies  or  to  put  a  su»p  to  the  ixsue 
of  frcKh  licenses.  In  New  South  WaUfs  there  exists 
a  mild  form  of  loeal  o|ition  as  to  nCM  licenses  or  lite 
increase  of  liceiues,  which,  however,  can  scarcely 


be  said  to  exceed  an  expression  of  local  opinion  for 
consideratioa  by  the  licensing  magistrates. 

The  Sontfi  AMcan  colonies  have  stringent  Itt^ 
latioo,  not  vei^  well  enforced  in  practice,  again»t 
the  sale  of  dnnk  to  the  aliorigines,  bnt  intcrferr 
less  than  does  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  titan  do 
the  Atistralasian  culuiiitii>  with  the  drinking  babila 
of  I  he  wliite  population. 

In  the  cruvvn  colonies  there  is  an  extmordinaij 
variety  uf  kgihlatiuu  upon  the  licensing  of  houMS 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicatUJj^  liquon.  In  many  there 
la  Sunday  closing,  some  mutate  the  self-governing 
colonies  in  forbidding  the  sale  of  drink  to  minur?, 
but  few  of  them  possess  any  foim  of  local  option. 
altbouKli  that  system  exiats  in  some,  na^  for 
example,  the  Baliainas. 

Throughout  Canada  and  Australia*  as  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  Urge  party  in  iavonr  of 
total  prohibition ;  and  the  example  of  the  state  of 
KanKfW  is  pointed  to  aw  sbowinj;  the  achnntniie. 
of  the  ."vstiem.  On  the  other  ]ian<l,  in  ("Hna«lii, 
Australia,  and  fioine  of  the  I  nite<l  Stiitc-  th-  n  i» 
much  evattiou  of  the  present  laws  ;  and  iIiIh  e\  a-sion 
has  Iteen  in  the  D<miinion  one  of  the  chief  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  almndonment  of  thepmhiblw 
ive  provisions  of  the  Scott  Act  in  districts  where  it 
had  previously  been  put  in  force.  CJeuerally  speak- 
ing, liowever,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  tendency  of 
legislation  and  of  o|)inion  in  the  Eti^disb  hjMaking 
countries  iw  towauds  lui  extension  of  the  principles 
eitlier  of  loeal  option  or  of  prohibition. 

Much  attenti<m  lia^^  l>er-n  calle<I  in  parliament  to 
the  liquor  question  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  (and  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
judge  by  a  vote  in  which  the  government  waa  de- 
feated in  1889,  seems  to  have  credited  the  assertion) 
that  the  Indisn  government  has  tricl  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  drink  among  natives  ^vitll  a  \ie\s  tu 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue ;  while  a  similar 
attack  lias  been  made  upon  the  colonial  government 
of  Ceylon.  The  Indian  government  tttontiy  denies 
the  charge,  and  maintains  not  only  that  it  nas  had 
no  such  intention,  but  that  the  measures  which 
have  lieen  taken  of  recent  years  are  rather  calcu- 
lated to  decrease  than  to  stimulate  llie  Kjile  of 
drink.  CJa  the  other  hand,  there  can  L>e  little 
doubt  that  the  sale  of  diiiik  in  India  has  increoMil. 
the  goveninient  maintaining,  however,  tb.it  this 
has  been  only  a  conMcnuence  of  a  cban^je  in  the 
hahita  of  the  people  ana  of  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  waxes.  All  organs  of  native  opinion  appear, 
nevertheless,  to  8Upp<^»rt  the  vji  w  taken  \>\  tie 
majority  of  the  House  of  ("ommons.  Some  olUciAl 
writer^-,  iind  otliers  friendly  to  the  ^'o\ ei nment  of 
India,  have  arguetl  that  there  h(u<  in  fact  l>een  no 
increase  in  the  com^umption  in  India  of  intitxicating 
liquors,  and  that  tlie  increase  shown  by  statistics  n 
only  the  result  of  the  suppression  of  illicit  dii40b> 
tion.  It  is.  however,  obvious  that,  in  face  of  tlte 
strcmg  opinion  which  exints  upim  the  tmbjpct  in 
India  and  in  the  House  of  ( 'ommoiis,  ;:o\ernmefjt 
will  have  to  take  ste|m  to  che<  k  that  c<m»uniption 
of  stnHig  drink  which  in  obnoxious  to  the  religioit« 
views  of  tuost  of  the  Indian  people.  See  LlC£)iUllO 
Laws,  GoTRENBtrno,  Tempbhakcr. 

Lira  ( Lat.  /.dm ).    See  Fra  sr. 

LIria*  a  town  of  Spain,  stands  on  a  fertile  plain 
14  milesNW.  of  Valencia.  Popl9445w 

LIriodrndron.  See  Tt  i  ir  trkk, 
Lliibon  ( i'ort.  Lishrta ),  enpital  of  Porto^, 
stands  on  the  noiihern  nhore  ot  the  TagnstTiQOK 
at  the  shoulder  of  its  bottle-8liape<I  liay — an  ex  pan* 
sioo  of  the  river — and  0  miles  from  the  river's 
miMith ;  it  is  412  miles  by  rail  WKW.  of  Madrid. 
The  city  extends  for  some  7  miles  alon^'  the  shore, 
;ind  climlis  ny  the  s1o[m's  of  a  low  raii;;e  of  hills, 
occupying  a  site  which  for  iuiposiu^  b«an^  ia 
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aarpa-sftetl  by  only  two  other  cities  in  Euro|)e — 
CouMtaiitinopIe  oad  Naples.    The  oldRRt  part  of 
LiitlKtn  ifl  that  which  eacaped  the  eartliquake  uf 
17U ;  it  Um  oa  tlu)  «Mt«  nmod  tlte  citiulel,  and 
eonnitB  of  narrow,  ititrieate  atreeta,  not  over  clean. 
It  is  still  known  l)y  its  Moorish  naiiie  of  Alfanin. 
The  wtHttem  portioun  were  bnilt  uftor  tlie  tmrth- 
qiiake,  with  wide  and  rf;,Milar  streets,  line  s<|uareB, 
aitd  go<Rl  houM>8.   The  summiut  are  mostly  crowned 
with  what  were  fortiierlv  large  inonaHterie«,  now 
diaolTed.  The  eathedml  of  Uie  'pfttriarch,'  built 
in  1147,  restored  after  1755,  has  a  Gothic  fa9ade 
and  choir;   it«  interior  is  gloomy.     The  lai^'e 
church  of  St  Vincent  contains  the  tom^s  of  ilie 
ro>)il  (  nia;,'uri/..i)  fiiiinly.    Tiio  clmieli  of  Estrella 
UoA  a  <l<)tiie  of  wliiiti  marble,  and  is  a  reducc<l 
copy  of   St   Peter  s   at  Rome.     In  San  Boque 
ia  a  cliapel  thick^  enemated  with  moaalict  and 
eootly  marbles ;  it  waa  flrat  ereeted  in  Bone,  and 
consecrated  by  the  pope  Hnving  niaw*  in  it,  licforo 
it  was  oet  up  in  LiMbon.    But  the  finest  stmcture 
ill  tlie  city  is  the  iiiiina*tcrj'  and  eliiircli  of  Beleni, 
A  iiiomniieiit  to  t!ie  ^rrCHt  seamen  of  Portugal;  it 
wti-H  Im'l^uh  in  l.VM)  on  tlie  upot  from  wiiich  Vasco 
da  (jama  emLurkeil    (I4<(7)   on  bis  roonientons 
Toya^.    It  i«  const rui'teii  for  tlio  moat  part  in  the 
Gofehie  atyle,  with  an  ahuudauce— a  anperabuail- 
anoa— of  deeomUve  ornament,  and  haa  magnificent 
cloisters.    Inside  the  chiircli  are  new  tomhs  (18S()) 
to  Camocns  anil  Vasm  da  (lama,  an<l  the  grave  of 
Catharine,  wil     -i  i 'li;irle«  II.  of  England.  The 
nionasterjr  is  now  used  m  an  orphanage  and  found- 
ling hospital.    Neither  of  the  roval  palaces,  that 
of  the  NecesaiUes,  or  that  of  Ajuda  at  Belem, 
poaseases  features  of  great  interest.  Afinoaquare 
lacing  the  bay  is  surrounded  with  govenimeni 
oHieps.  the  handwime  custom  house,  and  the  mariuc 
ai>' 1  il     Tiie  arts  ami   sciences  are  not  in  a 
flouri-sliin^:  comlifietn,  not v  iihstau«Hng  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ai    !   11.   of  M^ienccs  (1779),  with  a 
library  of  60,UUU  v«>U.,  an  academy  of  arts,  a 
polytechnic    school    (chiefly   for    ilie  technical 
DraBcbea  of  the  anny ),  a  medical  achool,  a  euu> 
Mfratory  of  miiiiic,  a  public  library  of  200,000  vols, 
and  9.W  MSS  .  natural  hittUir)'  and  other  uint^ouiiis, 
two  oli-M'rvatoric:^,  cwo.    There  are  al»»o  a  military 
arsenal,  a  mint,  a  large  lazaretto,  a  military  and 
s  naval  scliut*!.  \'r.     A  magnificent  aqueduct, 
eompleted  in  1738,  brings  water  to  the  city  fmm 
■prinjn  14  miles  U)  the  north-west.    It  withatood 
tue  uioek  of  the  great  earthquake,  altbongh  ft 
croMsea  a  valley  263  feet  aliove  its  lowest  |M)int, 
and  on  tliirty-five  arches,  the  longe.<.t  110  feet. 
In  the  cemetery  of  tin-  English  cliuu  li  l'i<;Miiig 
was  iMiried  in  17">4.     The  |K>pulation  of  the  city 
w.xs 'J4ti..'iJ.1  in  1H7S;  liiit  the  niunicijial  l»<>nntliiiies 
were  enlarged  in   18^S3  so  as  to  include  Heleui 
and  other  suburliii,  and  in  IHOI  the  i>opulntion  was 
a08.70a  The  fi»ur«a  quoted  indode  36,000  Uallegus 
<ir  nativea  of  Galicia,  wlio  aerve  aa  water-earriers, 
pirters.  ,S:c.    A  series  ,,f  foils  jiroti-i-t  the  senw  uril 
H|ipr«i4i<  hes  to  the  cit y.    'I  h--  h.tilx.nr  is  one  of  ihe 
finest  in  tlie  world,  deep,          shelt»-re«l,  aiul  larye 
enoiiub  to  hold  all  the  iiavieH  of  Kunqie.  >ie\er- 
tbelo^s.  in  lsftU-1900,  the  govenunent  was  MiHMulin;; 
£i,*UO,W)0  in  improving  die  port,  whicli  iaentere<l 
annniilly  by  2900  to  3000  veeiieta  of  abont  2,00O.0DiJ 
tons  burden  (of  which  ftfl  |H'r  cent,  is  British),  im- 
porting princi|tally  corn,  rot  tun  g«>ods,  ?<ii'.,'rtr.  f'fb, 

Oi*n),  tinilier.  t< il>;i<(5),  <    'd  ■  ,  and  iw  li  ■   i   i  i  a 

value  of  hctvveen  i;.>,lJOU,(KX)  ami  £^>^>^n},^^MJ  n 
ye.ir.  I'he  exi»ort!»,  whcwe  annual  value  may  lie 
jW.ooo.uoo.  embrace  wine,  cork.  Hah,  cattle,  oil, 
aalt,  and  fruits.  Much  of  tbe  total  trade  ia  fn»ni 
and  with  the  Portugm^o  cohmieK— ancb  iniporta 
as  cocoa,  coffee,  and  indin-rub)>cr  coming  tlienre. 
Btit  the  tra*Ie  of  LisInmi  i^  snmll  com|>are<l  with 
what  it  waa  in  Portugal's  puluiy  days.    The  share 


of  the  Portuguese  in  this  trade  is  exceeded  not  only 
by  tlie  share  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  that  of  France 
and  that  of  Germany.  The  most  imporftant  indus- 
tries of  the  city  are  in  gold  and  ailvcr  warea  and  in 
jewellery  ;  next  come  cotton-spinning  and  weaving, 
the  manufacture  of  ^ilk,  hemp,  chenticuls.  hata. 
Ii0ot«,  tobacco,  soap,  cutlery,  ami  stoneware,  ana 
iron-founding. 

Lislxm  is  a  contraction  of  UliMpo,  tlie  name  by 
which  the  place  was  known  when  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Luutaaiaaa  s  it  waa  alao  aometiinea  called 
U  lyssippo,  to  coiraeet  it  with  a  mjrth  about  Ulyaaaa. 
From  the  Bonians  it  parsed  to  the  Goths,  ana  from 
tiiein  wiUM  wrested  by  the  M<Mire  in  "Itt.  Tliwy 
ralleii  it  El  <  >slil>uria,  and  kc]ii  tln-ir  hold  of  it 
down  to  1147.  when  Alphonw  I.  of  Portugal  sciioed 
it  with  til  '  1  1  Iji  of  Ktigli>h,  German,  and  Flemish 
crusaders,  in  1373  the  city  was  captured  and  iit 
great  part  barned  by  the'Cai^tilians,  who  again 
laid  siege  to  it  eleven  years  later,  but  without 
success.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
by  John  L  in  1422.  In  ir>KO  it  v  .  i  .  I  '  .y  .Viva  for 
Philip  11.  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was  trom  tins  port  that 
the  '  invincible'  Armada  set  sail.  When  tlie  Duke 
of  Bragaiua  ronaed  bis  countrymen  to  shake  oil  the 
SpaoMh  yoke  (1640),  he  re<^ptured  Lisbon,  and 
onoe  move  It  waa  made  tbe  capitaL  But  tbe  city 
waa  doomed  to  misfortune ;  it  had  been  three  timea 
taken  from  the  Moora  hy  the  f'hristians  previooa 
to  1 147,  it  had  sutierwi  from  a  severe  earthquake  in 
l:i44.  iii:<\  linl  heen  visiteil  by  the  |.la-ue  in  l.'54S; 
hut  the  greatest  disaster  overtook  it  on  1st  Novcin- 
Ix  r  1755,  when,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  tbe 
;,M  eaterpartof  the  city  waa  made  a  heap  of  roina^ 
fioni  30,000  to  40,000  penons  were  lulled,  and 
damage  done  to  the  extent  of  nearly  20  millions 
sterling — one  of  the  greatest  earthquake  convub 
sions  on  reoor !,  t  h  ^luK-k  K'ing  i»erceptible  in  one 
direction  as  far  n."  S<'4>ilaii<),  in  another  at  Mitylene 
in  .Asia  Minor,  and  in  a  third  at  Fez  in  Morocco. 
The  French  were  in  poiMWi«ion  of  the  city  for  ten 
montba  daring  1007-8.  The  tale  of  Lisbon's  niia< 
Ibrtnnea  waa  completed  by  a  aeriaa  of  military 
revolts  during  the  aeennd  quarter  of  the  lOtn 
cenfutv,  especially  in  1H3I,  ami  by  a  had  attack 
of  yclhiw  fever  in  ls.'>y.  St  Antony  of  Padua, 
Camoens,  aiwl  Pope  John  AXl.  were  nativea  of 
Ijslion.    ISee  Macedo,  Guide  to  Ltsbon  (1875). 

Lisbarn,  a  market-town,  |vartly  in  Antrim, 
parU>'  in  Down,  on  the  Lagan,  9.^  mIle.H  by  rail  N. 
by  E.  of  Dublin  and  8  SW.  of  IJ^  lfif.t.  Yhe  im- 
|)ortance  of  the  plucf  i>  due  to  the  Couwav  family, 
who  built  a  caath-  In  it-  in  the  time  of  Charles  1. 
and  intro4luce«l  the  c\mting  indoatriea.  It  ia  a 
clean  and  well-ordered  town,  and  maaufheturea 
linena.  damaaka,  roualina,  &c,  and  baa  flax*«pin- 
ning  and  bleaching'.  Its  parish  church  is  the 
cathedral  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  and  coti 
tains  a  monuinrut  to  Bishop  .Icnnis  T.-iil^r,  \  1  > 
died  here  in  ItkiJ.  Till  IMiu  Lifhiim  returaeii  out? 
memlier  to  parlianical*  Vvf.  (1851)  6860;  (itWl) 
io,7r>5;  (is'M  I  \-ji:2m. 

LiKieUI  (nricient  S'lriotnnffut  LtToriontm),  a 
Uiwn  in  the  French  i  [  uiicni  oi  (  ;ihji.loH,  ."JO 
mihK  by  rail  E.  by  S.  of  Caen.  In  tlie  eliureh  of 
St  Pierre  ( 104^  12i<3  ;  a  catheilral  down  to  IWM  ), 
Henry  II.  of  England  married  (1158)  £leaanr  of 
<;uientie.  Lisienx  ia  the  centra  of  an  extensive 
mantifaeture  of  coariio  linens  (rrttonnti,  from  the 
original  maker),  woollens,  flnnnelH.  cott<ms,  \e. 
Pop.  jls7'Ji  Pi, -.'JO;  ,  l,-,.tsi.     r,,in  inii.-.ii.s- 

tnnt  is  V'jil  liiclier,  where  Htoiwl  ihe  hMm-\  ot  which 
Thomas  lU-cket  was  first  abUit,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  were  made  into  a  aommer  reaideoce  for 
Gulmt 

Li!kk('ar<I,  a  muni  i;  '  hnnm-h  in  Cornwall, 
rtaods  ou  steep  biila  overlooking  the  Luue,  Itt  uiiiea 
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WNW.  of  PlTWOQth.    It  has  mannfaetares  of  , 
hmthtr  mti  iron,  aad  «  lively  trade  with  the  neish-  . 
h»Qrin<!^  iiitn«s.    St  Maitin'<«  chnrcb,  PerpendicaW  J 
in  sityle,  anti  rMtorad  in  18T9»  i*  one  of  the  largest  1 
in  ComwaJi,  and  ha^  a  tow«r  of  the  14th  oentary.  ' 
The  toi^'n-ii^ii;    \<10'\  i«  a  ir'nwl  IiiJiaa  biaiilitig, 
A  atanaary  •tr  cuMBage  u>wq,  Lt'^keiit  'l  v^'^-  ru;vil^  a 
free   horwnjfh  in  1250  by  Richani.   kinc  "i 
I'otikaiUL  wbo  Imill  a  c»«tle  bere.    Till  l^'^J  it 
retamea  two  mofhen  ( <  'oke  iUid  CMUoa  the  m))e>t 
tlitmrioa*).  aad  tlwi  tiU  18^  «m  memlMr.  Pop. 

(mi \  ivm.  (imn4S9s  J imi)9mi.  Tivoad]« 

Hoath  is  Tfit^f-iiri'i'i-  -pririij'of  St.  KeyBeC^v.)!.  8«e 
AUen'd  y/ utori/  o/  /.  LL-tiir-!  ( I      ).  | 

Lifilc*  Alicia,  th>»  a^'-^l  M,i,i..w  of  one  of  Crf)m 
weU'a  lordo.  wan  heheaded  at  Win'"h*^t<^T  on  2d 
SepleBiber  I6p<5  for  having  sheltT*-.!  one  N-ltbrop, 
•  reM  fogitire  froM  Sedgemoor.  TIdrtj-dK  /w» 
tiefore,  at  Charlea  l'»  execotion,  sb*  Ml  «id  tliat 
ber  '  bkrxi  U-  ijied  within  her  to  aee  tke  ^fwik  idL' 

liiiiC-  See  KoioKr  db  Lisls.  j 
UMMffC  s  town  on  the  Blaclcwater,  ia  Ireland, 
in  the  two  ooantie^  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  and  ^ 
♦3  miles  SW.  of  Walerford  city.    The  cathedral. 

th--  p>An>'h  rh'ii.  ii  -111'  -  til'?  .'t-e  wari  unit»-«l  lo  | 
Caaibel,  wan  nHi>i)itt  in  on  the  isite  t>i  a  aioiia«t-  I 

t«ry  foandeal  before  540.  and  a  celebrated  Mbool 
of  leaminiT  from  6.15  till  iut  deatraction  by  the 
iKocA  in  SSa.  The  cartle,  orit.'iiiallv  foaoded  by  , 
John  Laeklaad  ta  IIV..  was  the  lendcnee  of  the 
t>t*hop<t  till  the  I6th  centnrv'.  la  1387  H  was  j^rea 
to  ^ir  W.  Iti:.-:,'Ii.  wirt)  *rii<i  it  to  th'-  '  trre*t  Earl  ^ 
«/l  L»^rk,  Aii'l  in  U  bia  »«f»n,  Robert  <<|.v.),  i 

was  bom.    It  wa.»  twice  lieeie^cd  dariov'  th^  *>reat  I 
Aebelliofi,  and  on  tbe  Mcond  orc^.'^ion  « 164.5 1  it 
jieUed  to  the  parlLimenUiry  Utrc^    In  1753  it 
fmmA  to  the  Duka       DeTonakirai  UMDove 
iwtaraed  two  memVni  from  Cbailea  L'k  idga  to 

the  Tni-'      P'-:'   1  lS^»t  ; 

UMtor^*  "'ael.,  '  grtsat  ^anien"),  an  l<laad  of 
Loim,  Argylisfaire,  in  I>Jch  Linaho.  1  furbm^  from 
tlie  —t^K^  and  8  milef*  N.  of  Uban.  It  rues  to 
417  feet,  aad  it  1(H  miW-A  long.  U  mile  broad,  and 
e014  acres  in  area.  D^^iides  a  ligbthooae  (1833),  it 
oontainn  iMsreral  interesting  remaiB*— the  ebolr  of 
tli''  c-,itho<iral  i  1236)  of  the  pre- Reformat  I. n  .lincese 
of  Li.%more  or  Argyll  (»in«?  1749  u«<fi  a.*  tlio  )iAmh 
ehnrch):  Achanduin  C.i.-ti'^.  the  resi  l^nco  <.f  the 
biflhoiM :  and  Castle- Racbal.  a  Scandi&ariao  fort 
Pop.  (1831 )  1790;  (liwi )  561.  mostly  Gaeii»epeak- 
ing.   See  a!*o  Gaelic  1.  vK<5f  A';E. 

UaMi  (  PoL  Letsno),  a  town  of  Prussia,  40  miles 
&  bv  W.  <rf  PoKen.  was  daring  the  I6th  an  i  17th 
entoiiea  the  headqnfirt of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
in  Kdaad;  here  were  liicir  ma»t  celebrated  acbool, 
a  senanary,  a  printiac-olfiee.  aad  theu  aidiirea  , 
Th<»  town  jrrew  up  round  a  ttAmv  of  thai  aeet,  to  , 
,-, :     1  the  L<^7.r/yn-ki  family  affoTded  an  asylam  I 
csifly  ill  l^»e  ISlLi  centim-.    It  w^s  Hamed  by  the 
P^4«»in  1656.  and  spiin'l.y  the  llus-ifiTi*  in  17"7  ; 
but  i«  now  ft  plfire  oli  1K9V)  13.116  inhalutanta. 

LLn^a.  aa  ii^land  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  Adfialic 
Sea,  miles  SW.  of  Spalato.  It  li.x-  iin  ar.  Pi  of 
40  w|.  m.,  18  mountainous,  j.tow*  good  wine  auJ 
oliic-oil.  and  has  7871  inliabitanlt.— 4317  at  the 
capital.  Lisib  The  island  was  hfA<\  hx  (ireat  ' 
Bntainfram  iStOtolSia  Off  it  th  Itali  an  tK^  t 
wa.«  .!  f'  tt<Nl  by  the  Austrian^j  under  TegettJhoff  ufi 
auih  J  ul>- 1 HGG.   t>c«  Tactics  (  Naval  ). 

UiMilrarfifareit  SeeSotrxn. 

LlHtrr,  .Tn?T:rH.  LoRD  (ere.  1*17),  P^R-f- 
(from  IH95),  kni-titof  the  Pnisstan  order /»««r 
M^ritf  ancl  of  otbfir  forfi;.ni  order*,  wa-*  bom  at 
rj.t^»n,  K-Hi-x,  .'.th  April  IS27.  the  Min  of  the 
•iii>-r<m)  0|iiMt  JoH4-ph  .1.  Li»l*T,  F.  K  :^  iT^o-lsd't  . 
iiv  KHMiuaUMl  at  Lwndoo  t  aivemt^'  in  axUi  ( 1847)  < 


\OmtOU 


9urpr<m,  was 

near  I.i:.  iti  i;  iw.  ia 
an.l  I,>'reJ«jii, 
a.<  I'vturer  oa 


and  medicine  ( 1952 1.  and  became  a  Pe{I»w  «rf  ths 
Royal  Colle^  of  Sargeonit.  England,  ta  lafiO,  aad 
of  the  Roral  College  of  i^ar^tan,  rdiahaiiili  ia 
1856.  He' was  snceewiTelT  a!>«btaac  sar^^oa  aaJ 
leetmer  on  sarjfery.  Edin&up^h :  n-^a»  pmteMor 
of  Stir'.'vry.  G!-v-;_'ow  ;  pprofesHor  of  CUoksal  i^tti^pen, 
J>lini»iiri.'ti  :  prot'.'^-or  ot  ClinicaU  Sarv^ry.  KiB2» 
Collejf>-  H'^5'I'.a1.  London  ■I'*.,':  azui  wa.-<  aiMe 
sargerm  extra-imiinarr  to  the  V/ae^.  I  a  --kiidzSMaa 
to  important  olflerrations  on  the  fannlaii  ii  ^n 
hinnri.  tlir  >iarljr  ttacia  nf  iniaMMaiin 
■attm,  hia  great  work  haa  been  tbr 
of  what  is  kanwn  aa  t!-^  Anti— .  ti-  .v..  ^r^iea 
of  anrpery.  This  syaitm  iu»d  ta^-  •. ..»H\irr  mv^n 
wiuih  it  is  based  are  now  alB.';f-t  iti^-r-iahr 
accepted ;  and  their  acceptance  kuki  ia 
measure  revolutionwed  nio.}ere  sargery. 
some  of  its  mo»t  ^erions  At 

wiileniog  its  field  of  usef     

awarded  autaj  foreign  hMioors,  and  npcrtv.^] 
meilal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1880,  tb«»  :nj»»  ..f 
the  Acadeni>  of  Pari*  in  ls*4l.  He  L-  ^ 
Eiiinburgb.  Gia-v  iw,  Cambridge,  aad  D.C.L. 
of  Oxford:  aril  .v  written  rariooj^  p«pm  amk 
lectorea.    He  wa^  made  a  baroaet  in  iSHi. 

List4»a.  Joror  (177S-lflMV  Iw  efkoieieiaji, 
played  :r..rii  I  SOS  to  1837  at  il:-  Htymarket,  Dmiy 
Lajoe,  aii  i  the  Olynn»ie.  *  Pant  Pry  '  i  li^i  wnabM 
mwt  popular  creation.    ScaB.  IL 

Actort  \  new  ed.  1881 K 

Ll^tOB*  RonsT.  a  ee1«lirated 

bom  at  Ecclefflnacl;an  n\^z 
1794.  He  studi*-!  at  i:;;  iir.:h 
and  »etTlf-.[  in  F^:;ni.ur;:ti  in  I^i' 
sarger>-  aad  anatomy.  Uts  »urgicai  skiil, 
th«-  rapidity  Vilh  which  bis  operations 
perfoniMsd,  MOB  aenvired  lor  bini 
reputation ;  and  la  1835  he  accented  the  invita- 
tion of  the  council  of  I'niifr^iiy  iv.^lr^,  T,Mn.!..B, 
t"i  fill  the  chair  of  Cliiriial  >uri.>-r\  H-  ^.-m 
a.<,ii:r'>i  a  larj.'e  Lood'  n  i  rartice;  in  l>v4<i  hc-Ma.* 
eiiL-cUxii  a  member  of  tbe  ciutuicil  oi  ibe  i^oiiej^e  of 
Surgeno*  ;  and  in  1*46  be  became  one  of  the  Fkiard 
of  Examineni.  In  the  venr  ''HflMiT  of  hla  *«^«^ 
he  died  7th  December  IS4^  ffia  moei  fanptHtaat 
works  are  Elfu>rnti  of  Svrptry  {\^\  )and  Fmrtiud 
Surfffry  (l*C?7).  His  ononntrollable  temper  an.l 
^tr< languA^'e  im^  lveti  him  in  ».iru>u^  rjUHrrf-U 
With  Ul«  prufeiwioQai  brelhren,  yet  he  ahvavs  snc- 
cee<k-d  ia  ohlaini^g  th«  Migaid  aad  artaeai'  of  lib 
pnpilsi. 

LNzt.  FraHX,  pianist  and  composer,  wan  l«>m 
at  R<»;  iui::.  in  a  (ierman-s|>eakin;:  ili-tri.-t  nf 
Hun;:ajy.  *>n  C>ctolier  29,  Isll.  His  father,  Adam 
Li-'zt,  steward  of  Prince  t>terhazy'8  estate*,  had 
him'-«lf  niuiiical  giit^,  and  guided*  the  preeoefiooa 
talents  of  his  son  with  great  jndgaieni.  At  the 
a^of  nine  Fruix  plMad  in  public  at  OetIen!nirj, 
and  alterwaids  at  netlrarg,  when  several  Una 
;.'arian  noblf-nu-n  dfTrTf-d  tin-  lu-'au"  for  his  etlu rati n.i, 
ii?td  he  tJikt  ri  lo  \  unna,  where  he  viciil|«<l 

iiii.i' r  <  /'-rnx  an<i  S^Uieri.  On  iK-ot-mW-r  1.  I  S22,he 
ap|«eajW  at  a  ciwoert  ttiere,  and  the  audience  wm 
in  raptures  wiDi  hia  plaj-ing ;  April  13.  18S3,  w»i 
tFte  date  of  a  MeaMrable  etrnmii,  after  which 
Beethoven  aaecaded  th«  platfann  and  kis»ed  the 
ImiV — a  rrminis<-ori.'f'  to  wliirli  he  nh\av!.  iinni!.?d 
with  \ (iHratiou.  II-'  {inxf-^-iloi  t<>  Pims,  a&d, 
though  )i.inu;t.nic.'  to  the  l'on.»prvat<>ire  was  denied 
by  the  intlejii)»le  1  herubini,  be  continued  Itis 
studies  under  Paer  and  Heicha.  He  soon  beeaBM 
a  favoahte  in  Paris  salons,  aad  made  a  toar  ta 
Vienna,  Mnnich,  Stuttpjwt,  aad  Bfarasbnrg,  whh 
anmi-^takftble  snocem.  He  %-iMted  En;:latHi  thri« 
in  1H-J4-27.  but  rnetw  itb  jicareely  nuicli  apjirt-<  iV 
tion.  In  lyJ7  his  father  di-  d.  nnii  li*>  fnti  n^l  on  s 
great  mental  attnggle.    lie  waa  r^elled  ilia 
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low  estate  of  iiiii>ioaI  nrt  nml  artist'*,  ami  his 
atlODK  rvlLuioua  fe«iinuH  drew  liini  UiwardH  the 
^arcn.  He  was  also  fascinated  by  Saint  Simon- 
iMiisin,  and  at  iatervolA  the  attractions  of  the 
world  influenced  him  strongly.  In  1831  he  heard 
PaKnnini,  and  %va8  fire<I  by  the  resolve,  which  he 
carried  to  triuinphant  inane,  to  become  the  Pa>;a- 
nini  of  tlio  iiiunoforte.  He  1>ccAme  intitimt«  with 
inont  of  tlie  ;jrpat  litttmtriira  then  in  Pari*,  more 
especially  with  Lamennais,  Laniartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Georse  Sand,  who  exerci)*ed  a  marked 
influence  upon  nim,  as  did  also  Chopin.  From 
183$  to  1845  dates  his  relationship  with  the 
OrantesA  d'Aj^oult  (q.v. ),  known  in  literature  as 
Paiii<'l  Stern,  wlm  hmn  Iiiin  tliree  cliildrcii,  'uu' 
of  whuui,  Cosima,  Ixraine  tiie  wife  of  Von  lJul«>\v, 
and  sul»^M»«|ll<■ntly  of  Richard  Wafjni'r.  Tlie 
enthn»ia/«ni  which'  his  play  ins  excitoi  in  Paris,  as 
elsewhere,  has  lieen  Krapliicauy  depicted  by  Heine. 
In  1849,  at  the  beujlit  of  popnlanty,  he  retired  to 
'Wriinar  to  dlreet  me  opm  and  eoneerte,  Mid  to 
<le\  ote  liis  time  larp»ly  to  composition  and  teach- 
xniX-  HiTC  hn  l)rowy;lit  <mt  remarKable  works  denitnl 
a  lu-arin;;  olscwlicri'  -o.<j.  Wagner  s  I.ohi  nfjr'it  and 
Ii4'rlio/'ii  BenventUo  Ccilhti ;  and  the  little  town 
lM><ame  the  centre  of  mnnical  life  in  (lermanv. 
Here,  too,  eoromenced  the  close  ralationslup  witli, 
•ad  inenlenlabie  services  rendered  to,  Wagner. 
In  186)  he  resigned  his  appointment,  and  bin  life  was 
Bulwe«inently  divide<l  mainlv  between  Weimar, 
Rome,  and  Bndapi'st,  in  wliich  latter  city  he  vfoa  in 
1870  up]Mnnte«l  {iroHlricnt  of  the  Academy  of  Mnsic. 
In  1865  he  received  minor  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  an<l  was  afterwards  known  a.**  Abb^.  The 
record  of  his  visit  to  1,/ondon  in  1886  is  that  of  a 
triamphal  progress.  His  influence  was  irresistible. 
Pawing  throngh  Paris,  he  travelled  to  Bairenth, 
v  liK',  after  attending  several  of  tlio  fentival  per- 
foniianres,  lie  ■wan  attacked  by  liupelexs  illness, 
and  breathed  liis  l;u-*t  on  July  31,'  1HS6. 

All  tilings  conHidored,  he  may  lie  reganled  as 
at  the  time  the  foremost  figure  in  the  nnaical 
world.  As  a  pianist  he  was  sinipW  mapproaeli- 
able ;  ha  exercised  a  ehaim  bonlerfaiff  on  the 
fabulous.  His  supreme  roniniand  of  twlinique  wan 
forgotten  by  hearer*  in  a4iriiiratiiin  <»f  the  jxn'tic 
quaiiti'-j*  of  liir*  playing.  Tlial  lio  wilh  einmlly 
nnique  a«  a  teacher  is  amply  evident  fnnu  the  en- 
tfaOMastic  veneration  of  his  pupils,  among  whom 
are  many  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  the 
pianoforte.  Hb  literary  works  on  music,  thoagh 
rather  rhapso«liral,  are  of  real  value;  they  include 
rnonoj;m|ili«  on  rhopin  and  Franz,  and  a  volume 
.III  tlif  iini'-ic  <ii  the  <;\[)'-ie>.  His  iiiduenre  in 
Itringing  to  a  hearing  s^oiriu  of  I  he  gn  ate^t  works  of 
other  musicians  was  invaluable.  Ah  a  eomponer 
tliare  is  some  difficulty  as  yet  in  properly  estimating 
Ma  work.  Hw  tnnseripBoaa  for  tlie  piiuio,  at 
least  the  later  ones,  an  naivanally  consulered  the 
finest  ever  made;  his  Hnnnrian  rhapwMlies  may 
Ih»  deenunl  the  highest  rearli  of  this  form  of  com- 
position.  His  pianoforte  works  arc  of  cnortnoiis 
nnmbcr,  and  not  yet  corni)l«»tely  known.  All  his 
original  works  have  a  very  di.Htinct,  sonietiiues  a 
▼aiy  strange  individuality.  He  has  tha  merit  of 
cmmn&  ii  hia  twdve,  synydionie  poena,  a  new 
form  of  ereheslral  arasie.  Their  most  dtstinetire 
features  are  the  etRVing  ont  of  a  definite  'pro- 
gramme,' and  the  Wagnerian  u^e  of  the  J.rit- 
motir,  hy  which  unitv  is  given  to  the  wlii>le  piece. 
One  or  two  inai«u>s,  ilie  'Legend  of  St  ElizalM-th,' 
and  a  few  other  wotica,  embody  his  religious 
aapiiatioasb  with  reveranae  for  old  fomui.  His 
aonii  liava  a  peealUr  charm.  As  a  man  he 
pnasiiiii  I  I  a  mo«t  striking  personality,  and  exer- 
cised a  |Kiwerfiil  f:i«-cinftt ion  on  all  who  came  in 
ront.i'  i  xsi'h  him.  To  c.-^ll  his  geneni-ii\  iiriticflv 
is  to  do  Itonoor  to  the  title.   The  whole  proceeds  i 
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of  every  one  of  liis  concfrt^i  ^ubHcquent  to  ls-17, 
which  niiut  have  amounted  to  an  enormous  sunt, 
were  devoted  to  tha  benefit  of  othera. 

See  hisJMtora  (t 
mson  (3  vels.  Lsip 
(tiaas.  18MX  Mar 

A.  OoDariih  (Lshi.  1888);  the  Xeeetttetlom  (18H8)  of 
Mim  Jsafca  Wohl;  and  the  Corratpotidenre,  1841-61, 
between  Wagmgr  and  Littt  (Eng.  truas.  by  F.  Hoeffer,  8 

vol*.  1KS8). 

Litany  (Gr.  iUnneia,  'supplication'),  a  form 
of  prayer  in  which  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
several  times  at  no  long  intervals.  Hence  in  Latin 
the  word  is  always  used  in  the  plural,  litanies. 
The  common  formula,  Kifriir  elfistm,  C/trute 
clrUion,  Ktfrie  eJrixon — '  Lord,  have  men-y  u|K)n  us 
— Christ,  liave  mercy  up<m  u.s— I^ord,  have  mercy 
npon  as' — is  the  simplest  ('leH-^cr')  litany.  The 
wmd  naaf  ha  properly  applied  to  the  forms  common 
among  tna  Eastern  CkuiatiaBa  at  dilforent  pointa 
dnringtheeelehration  of  tlie  eneharist  (seeLmrmT) 

and  other  services,  in  which  tha  deacon  recites 
a  niiin)>er  of  short  supplications,  and  the  people 
reply  after  each  '  Kijrie  tleixuu.'  This  practice 
formerly  existed  in  the  West  at  the  commencement 
of  the  liturgy  :  it  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ambrostan 
rite  dnring  Lent;  and  we  ninefold  Kyrit  of  tlie 
Roman  rite  b  merely  a  anrviving  remnant  of  tlia 
same  thing,  the  responses  having  Itcen  preserved, 
although  the  j)rayers  liave  been  droppe<l.  Owing 
to  the  litany  being  a  form  of  |MiMic  piavrr 
specially  adapte<l  foran<l  nse»i  in  publi*:  j)n»reN«i(ms, 
ttie  wonl  Ittaneia  has  now  obtaineil  among  th« 
Greeks  the  secondary  and  technical  meaning  of  a 
prtx-CMton,  and  the  word  VQKnlarly  applied  bv  them 
to  the  forms  of  iinitad  pmiyar  aiMMiMtad  Vy  ^ 
deacon  is  rktrni. 

In  the  L;uin  c1inrcho<i  the  wonl  litany  is  now 
used  to  iiulicatc  a  .»pe<  ial  snxii-e  or  form  of  Hiippli- 
cation  of  nieilieval  origin,  in  "  l.i<-h.  after  the  simple 
Kyrie  and  the  invocation  of  Christ  anil  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  follows  a  veiy  hmg  string  of  sainu'  names, 
each  followed  bj  tha  vewonsa  *  Fray  for  us then 
a  series  of  elansas  naming  dilfbrent  evils,  and  a 
series  of  adjurations  b.'u-ed  on  events  in  the  life  of 
Chri-t,  Iwtth  followed  in  ever^"  instance  by  the 
r<-iinn.,e  'Deliver  us,  O  Lord;  and  next  a  wries 
of  mipplications,  l>eginning  '  That  it  may  ]dease 
Thee,  Ui  all  of  which  the  response  is  '  We  beseeeh 
Thee,  hear  ua.'  After  tliis  comes  the  triple  invoca- 
tion of  Christ  aa  tlia  Lamb  of  God,  the  simple 
Kyrie  again,  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Psalm  Ixx..  a 
series  of  pieces  of  an  intercosson,-  character,  and  a 
very  large  niitolwr  »if  prayers  or  collects.  It  may 
Ijo  ol>--ei\i'<i  that  in  the  medieval  e4litions  the 
nanu's  of  I.H  al  Miiiits  are  generally  found  mingled 
with  the  others.  Acconling  to  the  present  Itoman 
mla  the  nsa  of  the  litany  is  only  absolutely 
commanded  npon  tlie  Mundav,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednetulay  before  Ascension  iVy,  when  a  pro- 
ci  vsi.in  in  m.ade  to  implore  a  blessing  ujmn  the 
fiiiit-<  of  tlie  earth,  and  which  are  thence  calle<l 
lto;:-itinn  (or  'a.»king')  Days,  and  u)Min  .^t  .Mark's 
I>ii\  \pril  '2o),  when  a  pimi-ssion  is  m»«le  to  prsy 
ti>i  |>  ii>lic  health  tluring  what  is  in  the  south  an 
unhealthy  part  <A  the  >  ear.  Tha  litaay  is,  how* 
ever,  orderw  npon  nearly  ever>'  oecasion  of  pnhtie 
supplication,  fciich  as  war,  famine,  pe-tilence.  \c. , 
and  is  ^nlM<*''t  to  gnmt  alterations,  especiallv 
after  the  Lord's  Pra>er,  to  me«'t  the  -|.>ri.il 
occasions.  It  is  also  useil  on  all  sm-cial  <k-« ;»i«ioiis, 
such  as  ordinations,  consecrations,  kc,  with  special 
altoiatioBs,  and,  in  an  abridged  form,  hefoia  tim 
Mass  on  the  evas  of  Easter  and  PentecnatL 

The  form  of  the  litany  used  by  Anglicans  is 
a  translation  of  the  pre-Heformation  one,  but 
e\trenie!\  fi'  -  The  iin orations  of  saints  and  tlie 
psalm  are  entucly  omittad.   Ita  usa  ia  piascribad 
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upon  All  SandajTSp  Wedmadftjn*  Mid  Friday*,  when 
it  is  used  cither  u  b  special  aemee  or  apnended  to 

morning'  prayer.  It  is  al»o  uueil  nt  (irtlinatioru*. 
It  <l<)<-s  not  p(MMAa%  the  same  elanticity  as  the 
ItoMiati  f<ir  iwitvptatiiHi  to  liitliTciit  (>('i-ii>ioi)i>. 

It  may  be  worth  athimg  that  in  the  Latin 
churchen  there  are  also  two  other  litanies,  the  iihc 
of  whidi  ia  permitted  in  public  wmliipi,  but  which 
do  not  form  any  part  of  tlie  ehvreh  Mrviee.  Botli 
b«i<,'iii  Wkc  tlic  litany  jtroper.  The  first  i«  called 
tliafc  of  the  Holy  Xame  (or  sometimes  'of  Jeotis'). 
In  this  the  ocution  of  tliv  Trinity  Ls  immediately 
succeeded  hy  a  lun^  mtien  of  invocations  of  Christ 
under  different  titles  (such  as  'Je^us,  Goml 
Shepherd,'  'Jesus,  lUnff  of  all  the  Saints'),  with 
the  constant  resjMmfle  *Rave  mercy  un<m  ns.'  The 
other  litany  is  called  that  of  the  Blessed  Virj|;in 
(or  sometimes  'of  Loretto').  In  it  the  invocation 
of  the  Trttiitv  is  siiri-<M>.lpi{  ]ty  a  Mtiea  of  titles 
addresseii  Uj  the  LHe~^Jd  V  ii-;^n. 

There  are  also  a  vast  variety  of  other  so-called 
litanies,  mostly  of  Frencli  origin,  and  generally 
designed  to  invoke  tOIDe  piirticular  saint  under  a 
string  of  complimentary  e]>ithetti,  on^the  model  of 
the  litany  of  tne  Rlefoed  Virgin.   Their  public  use  is 

Srohibited,  and  there  is  no  more  r,'iiarantce  of  their 
octrinal  soundnesks  tli.in  imiy  att;ii'li  t>o  Hie  approval 
of  any  bislii)p  given  to  tlie  Inxik  of  prayers  for  tier- 
Bonal  use  in  whieh  they  may  happen  to  be  fonnd. 

Lttctaf*  or  hm-cmsK  { flifthdtwm  Lt'tehi),  one 
of  the  nuist  delicious  frnits  of  riiina,  rocliin Cliina, 
and  the  Malay  Archii>ehii,'u.  The  tree  w  bicli  pro- 
dnce-<  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  SanindacetP, 
and  has  pinnate  leaves.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of 
a  imall  walnut,  and  grows  in  raoeme<i.  1 1  U  a  red 
or  sieen  berry,  with  a  thin,  tough,  leathery,  scaly 
rina,  and  a  colonrlewt,  semi-transparent  pulp,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  one  large  «lark-brown  see«l.  The 
pulp  is  slightly  sweet,  subacid,  and  very  grateful, 
riie  Chinese  preserve  tlio  fruit  by  drying,  and  in 
the  dried  state  it  is  import<.'d  into  Rritain. 

Literary  Fand*  Rovai.,  was  foun(le«l  in  1790 
bjf  David  Williame,  an  ex^-dinenting  minister,  tiie 
fneml  of  FninkKn,  Mackintash,  &c,  and  was  in- 

corporateil  in  1818,  it-s  oltjcrt  lieing  to  relieve 
literary  men  of  all  nntion^.  In  lss*»  grants  to  the 
nrnount  of  £'200,')  were  maile  to  fortv  aullioi^. 
From  lim  till  18M9  a  sum  of  £109,000  ha-n  l>een 
thus  distributed.  The  cxpemlituro  is  niet  by  the 
snliecriptions  at  the  auuiversarjr  dinner,  and  inrest- 
mento ;  the  income  was  £3850  m  1889. 

LttllgWVV  VViLUAX,  Scottish  traveller,  was 
bom  at  Lanark  in  1582.    He  had  already  neited 

the  Shetlanils,  Ilutienna.  Switzerland,  &c.,  wl»en, 
in  1610,  ho  .wt  out  Jioui  Paris,  by  way  of  Italy  ami 
(Jreeee,  to  rnle««tine  and  Egypt,  performing  iim-t  of 
this  anil  his  subsequent  journeys  on  foot.  Ilia 
second  tramp  led  liim  thn>iigh  North  Africa  from 
Tunis  to  Fes  and  back,  and  home  by  way  of  Uun- 
flarr  and  Poland.  In  his  third  and  last  journey 
flGlO--Jl  \  to  Spain  ri-i  Ireland,  he  wn.-*  seized  ns  a 
spy  at  Maluifa.  tortured  iHith  by  his  jailers  an<l  by 
iir|ui^it"i^,  aiiil  only  rcli'ii^fl  tliroii;,'li  tlic  .liriMiry 
of  the  Enjjiisli  consul.  .\Her  ho  returned  to  l^oii- 
dt»n  ho  became  an  objin-t  of  commi>«eration  to  the 
king  and  his  court,  tiondomar,  the  Spanish  nm- 
tmssador,  promised  him  reparation,  but  contented 
himself  willi  jiromising.  So  Lithgow  assaultcil,  or 
liy  another  account  «;us  atisaulteu  by,  him  in  the 
kin).'"s  aritt'  I'lKiii,  l<  ir  \i  !it<ii  li>'  >la]it  into  tfir 

Marslml-'-a.  H<-  iln;>l  al  Lanaik.  peiitii|>s  in  IWo. 
Hia  euphui^ti'-  hti»  niOi«t  intercHting  Iiitrr  Arirrn- 
tttreji  and  FainfiU  Perigrintt(tun-i  was  published  in 
a  complete  form  in  1632  (I2lli  ed.  lS14i.  tliough  an 
ineompleto  version  came  out  in  IGU.  Besjiies  this 
he  wrote  accounts  of  7Ae  Ski/c  of  Bnda  (1637)  and 


the  Siegt  o/Nwieiutk  { 164A ;  new  ed,  18SQ),  Fotm 
(ed.  b}'  Jsnee  Middniettt,  1M3>,  and  other  worka 

LIthiC  Add.  See  Vmr  AciD.—Lithie  And 
DUilhtJiis  is  the  term  emptoyeil  in  medicine  to 
tlesignate  the  condition  in  which  there  ii»  aju  excess 
of  lithic  (or  urie)aeid,  eitlier  free  or  in  oombia^ 
tiun,  or  both,  in  tbe  Urine  (q.v.). 

Lithiam  (sym.  Li;  eqniv.  7*0;  sp.  gr.  0-59.16) 
is  the  metallic  Itase  of  the  alkali  litftta,  and  derivca 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  lUhot,  '  a  stone.*  It 
was  dleoovered  by  Arfvedson  in  1817  in  some 
Swedish  minerals;  but  since  the  intmdnction  of 
siK»etr<^copic  re>-earch  it  bus  Ihhmi  fontnl  to  1.^ 
widely  |»retM.>nt  in  many  mineial  \\  at«>r>,  in  the  a#ibof 
plants,  &c.  The  metal  is  of  a  wliite.  nilverj-  appear- 
ance, and  is  much  harder  timn  >o<li)Mii  or  potaKsmm, 
but  ftoftcr  than  lead.  It  admits  ot  being  welded  at 
ordinar>'  teniperaturM,  and  of  beans  drawn  <Hat 
into  w  ire,  which,  however,  is  inferior  lit  tenacity  to 
leaden  wire.  It  fusef^  nt  .^'')fi°  ( 180°  C. ).  It  is  tbe 
lightest  of  all  known  soliiis,  its  s|»ccific  gravity 
lii'iiig  little  more  tlian  lialf  tliat  of  \\ater;  it  decom- 
poses water  ot  ortlinary  temperatures.  It  burns 
with  a  brilliant  light  in  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the 
va}K>ar8  of  iodine  and  bromine.  It  is  easily  redneed 
frtmi  its  chloride  hy  means  of  a  galvanic  baitcvy. 
When  Htliium  is  burned  in  air  it  fonns  an  oxide, 
lithia,  I. i.,0,  along  with  a  trace  of  a  liij,'l"*r  oxide. 
This  oxi«le,  when  treattnl  with  water,  yieiiis  a 
hydrate,  LiOll,  having  alkaline  pn>t>erties  and 
resembling  soda  and  {lotAiih.  Lithia  forms  a  series 
of  saltsfcarlionate,  clibtridc,  citmte,  &c.)  analogoos 
to  the  iHitash  and  sodu  .silts,  and  all  of  these,  when 
placed  in  the  Aame  of  a  Bnnsen  homer  and  ex- 
amined with  the  spectmecope,  show  ekaracteristie 
red  bati'l^  by  whicU  their  preMM*  can  alwaya  b« 

a*^  ertained. 

In  nieciicine  tlie  salts  of  lithia  hold  a  high  place 
as  solvents  of  uric  acid.  The  carbonate  and  citrate 
are  use^l  for  this  pttipoie,  and  are  said  to  i»e  much 
more  efficient  in  caeei  of  govt  and  gravel  than  iha 
potash  salts. 

Lithography  (Or.  lUhog,  's  sUme,'  and 
graphein,  'to  write'),  the  art  of  printing  from 
stone,  and  one  of  the  most  imiMirtant  of  the  repro- 
ductive arts,  was  invented  in  i78tl  Igr  Akiya  Sene> 
fehler  ( 1771-1834 ).    In  tliatyear  a  pieee  of  mnsio— 

Senefeider's  first  work  -was  p!ii]ti-<l  from  tin'  stone, 
arid  in  1S(K»  be  patented  his  insi-mion  in  l5^i\aria, 
most  of  the  (Jcriiian  states,  and  Austria,  .\tier- 
wants  he  oi^ened  establishments  in  London  and 
Paris,  but  aid  not  succeed  very  well.  The  great 
eecreey  and  jealousy  aith  which  tlie  new  art  w.ts 
guarded  bv  its  patentee  prevented  (intgress  Wing 
made,  and  it  was  not  tilt  many  years  aiierwant* 
that  their  eomplicatecl  niutii{iu]iition  Iteeame  -nt- 
liticiitly  simplili'.'d  for  the  rapid  ad^ain'-  "liuli 
tlieti  U'catne  JMM^sible.  Senffehlpf,  on  whom  the 
kiii^  of  Uavaria  settled  a  pension,  lived  to  see  bis 
invention  brought  to  completo  perfection. 

The  principles  on  whicn  lithography  is  founded 
arc  ( 1 )  the  strong  adhesion  of  grea«y  subi<tajices 
to  calcareous  stone  ;  (2)  the  ntlinity  of  one  gressy 
liody  lor  .itiotlRT.  and  tlieir  antipath\  to  \>ater; 
I  (lie  faciiitv  wiili  wiiich calcareous  stone  inibiljes 
j  water.  It  foflows  that,  if  a  greasy  line  l<e  drawn 
on  a  prepared  stone,  its  adheAion  is  such  tliat  it 
can  only  rte  erased  by  entirely  removing  tlie  euiftire 
of  the  .stone  so  far  an  the  gre.i»e  has  penetrated, 
j  If  water  be  put  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  it 
letiiains  on  those  parts  not  co\f!(  <1  witli  ^.'it  aM- ;  % 
roller  charged  with  greasy  ink  rtmy  tlu  n  ).<•  |>;i,v«e<l 
over  the  stone,  tlie  ink  adlieiin^'  to  the  Lieased 
{Kirtions,  while  the  parts  wet  with  water  will  repal 
the  ink  and  remain  clean.  A  niece  of  paper  put  oa 
tbe  stone,  if  pressure  ]te  applied,  will  receive  an 
itnpicssiun  in  ink  of  tbe  greasy  tine.  TIm  covering 
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of  tlw  stone  with  a  solution  of  gam-amUc  (to  bo 
■Itarwaida  deKribed)  ia  an  almmt  iudispeiuable 
•id  to  tlie  water  in  renating  the  ink. 

There  are  various  methods  employed  in  litho- 
grapliy — lirawing  on  8t<me  with  jien  or  briish  witli 
Rqiiiil  ink  :  drawing  on  paper,  and  transferring  to 
atone ;  engraving  on  stone ;  drawing  rm  stone  with 
crmyons  or  solid  ink,  tmnnferring  from  en^^raved 
plates  or  woodcuts,  &c.  Tli«*se  dilFer  only  in  the 
manner  of  applying  the  gr«ia.Hed  drawings  to  the 
sarface  of  the  stone.  The  printing  from  Uiem  is  in 
nearly  all  cases  identical. 

T/if  Sfuitr.i. — Tlie  immense  qnarries  of  Rolenhnfen 
in  liiivaiiii  fiirninh  the  l>e«»t  Htont'j^ ;  oiIhth  «)f 
inferior  ipiiility  nn;  olttaineil  in  I'lance  find  Italy. 
The  8t«n«*«  are  composed  of  lime,  clay,  and  rili- 
ceous  earth,  and  are  of  various  hues,  from  a 
pale  yeUowit>h- white  to  a  liffkt  buffjwldiahi  pearl* 
ijcray,  bine,  and  greeniidi  eolmir.  Thoae  of  a  uni- 
form gray  colour  are  the  best.  Tlioy  are  found  in 
liotis,  connniTicinj;  with  layers  of  the  thickne>*»  of 
j>a]>fr  ;  tin'  tlii<  kiu'N.M  requirt^l  for  printin;,'-«tone« 
being  from  alHMit  2  Xo  4  or  .)  inches.  \Vlien  in 
tlie  ^Varry  thev  are  soft  and  easily  cut  to  any 
required  size,  'fbey  are  afterwarde  ground  laoe  to 
face  with  sand  ana  water,  and  when  quite  level 
poUfllied  with  pumice-stone,  and  finally  witli 
■m«Kith  polishing  stone.  Sheets  of  zinc  faood  with 
tliin  coatiii^^'N  ot  artificial  Htone  have  been  intro- 
duced, hut  not  ill*  yel  with  much  success. 

The  writing  and  drawing  inks  and  crayons 
are  compome<r  of  lard,  liara  eoap,  white  wax, 
sliell-liic,  Venetian  turpentine,  carmnate  of  soda, 
and  Paris  black.  The  proportioaa  need  and  the 
methods  of  manufacture  vary  eonsiderahly.  All 
descriptions  can  Im^  pnroliascd  ready  prt'iMirc<l. 
The  preawy  iii<ir(<iii>rit,s  arc  the  imiMirtoiit  parts; 
the  black  in  only  addcil  to  en:i)ile  the  artiet  to  see 
(lie  effect  he  i^  pnxlucing  a.<4  he  goes  on. 

WrUinj  or  ilrnwing  on  stone  is  performed  with  a 
fine  Mn  or  brash,  or  a  ruling  pen  for  stmighl  Unea. 
The  Ink  b  rubbed  down  witn  a  little  water  and 
under  gentle  heat,  in  thesamo  tunnnor  at  China  ink, 
and  the  subject  may  l>e  tnic  il  ^i,-*  for  a  ilrauin;,' 
on  paper.  IJreat  c«rc  is  iKTc-sai  v  in  liatnlliii>;  tiic 
stone,  as  itn  afhnily  for  ;;rcase  is  so  ke+'n  that  a 
finger-mark  would  dcvt-lup  into  a  black  blot  in 
printing.  When  the  drawing  b  finished  it  is 
eorerea  oyer  with  a  eolution  <rf  gum-arabie  in 
water.  This  gtnnming  fills  up  the  pores  of  the 
stone  on  the  undrawn  parts,  and  prevents  the 
greasy  lin<-s  of  the  drawing  from  eprt-adin;,'.  The 
•tone  Ih  titcn  removed  to  the  printing  pre^  and 
prepared  for  printing.  The  gnm  is  first  wosiied  off 
witn  clean  water,  enough  remaining  in  the  pores  of 
the  stone,  however,  to  asaist  the  water  to  resist 
the  ink  in  the  subsequent  printing.  The  stone  is 
then  damped  with  a  canvas  cloth,  and  a  roller 
( liiaili-  of  wood  or  iron,  covcri'd  witli  ime  or  two 
•iiK'k iii"<«iea  of  tIaiiiK'i  and  an  outer  l  uvciing  of  line 
b'atlicr)  ciiar;;ed  with  printiri;.' ink  is  iia-se<l  over 
the  stone  till  every  part  of  the  drawing  is  thoroughly 
iskad.  Any  acci<lental  greo:^  or  ttnger-markH  will 
now  become  visible,  and  must  removed  with 
acid,  scraping  with  a  knife,  or  pulir«hing  with 

1>oli!«hing  Htone.  When  the  drawing  is  nia<le  satis 
actory  tiie  «tone  i-,  wa-lunl  over  with  a  weak 
solution  til  nitric  acid  in  f,"iin  uater.  This  (■tcJiui;/, 
as  it  is  calletl,  is  a  very  im|Mirtant  o|><  ration.  If 
•piriled  too  strong  the  acid  would  renujve  the  draw- 
ing eompleiely  from  the  t>tone  ;  but  when  diluted  to 
the  proper  strength  it  gently  eata  away  the  surface 
of  the  liare  parts  of  the  stone,  opening  up  the  [xm^ 
for  the  Vtter  reception  of  the  giim  tobe  afterwards 
ai'plied,  t!i'>roiii,'lily  cleans  it  fintu  greanc  <«oils,  and 
•narpens  the  liuea  uf  the  drawing.  Wiien  the 
•tone  b  snffleiently  etohed  the  add  u  washe<l  off 
and  anothar  ooatiiig  of  gum  applied ;  when  thu  b 


dry  it  in  again  watched  off,  and,  usually,  to  clean 
the  stone  from  the  drawing-ink,  the  surface  is 
washed  with  tarpentine.  For  all  that  can  be  now 
seen  on  the  stone  the  work  is  quito  lost ;  but  it 
is  only  the  black  ink  that  is  wa.<ihe4l  ofT;  the  grctue 
lines  arc  in  tlie>tniir.  \\iiicli  i-  ail  tliat  is  neceH«ar>'. 
The  stone  is  now  danii>«'d  witii  a  elotli  and  inkinl 
with  a  roller  till  all  the  drawing  In  black  again  ;  a 
piece  of  paper  i»  i>laced  on  the  toji.  i»a«fe<l  through 
the  press,  and  when  taken  oil'  haf  received  an 
iuipresi«ion  of  the  drawing.  The  damping  and 
inking  is  repeated  for  every  impression,  and  when 
the  stone  is  put  away  or  left  for  a  time  it  is,  for 
pH'Hervation,  covensl  with  the  iiidinpensahle  gnm, 
which  is  again  n\ ashed  otl  when  printing  is  ri>?-nmc<l. 
The  ink  for  block  printing  is  composed  of  Parb 
block,  gnjuad  up  with  vaniish  maae  from  boiled 
linseed-oil. 

Writimfft  and  thwii(nff$  made  on  prrpnred  pnj>er 
and  transferred  to  stone  for  printin;,'  are.  perharm, 
the  most  imiMirtant  items  in  general  litliograpfiic 
work.  The  t  ransfer  pajier  i»  pre]i;ired  on  tine  ."ide 
with  a  coating  of  isinglass,  llake-wliite,  and  gam- 
boge, and  afterwards  snHMtlMd  by  passing  several 
times  through  a  prm  ovor  a  heated  stone.  The 
writing  or  drawing  b  made  on  tliis  preparation  with 
a  pen  or  fine  brush  with  the  lithographic  transfer 
ink,  and  when  finishcil  is  transferred  to  the  stone 
in  till-  fidlowing  manner.  Tiie  jiuimt  is  for  a 
few  ndnutes  l»etween  ilampctl  liloltin^-jwiiM-r.  A 
warmed  polished  !4tone  in  put  in  the  presjt,  the 
paper  is  placed  with  the  coated  side  u|Hin  it,  and 
passed  several  times  through  the  pn-ss,  after  which 
the  paper  is  dampe<l  with  water  and  gently  rubbed 
with  the  fingers  till  it  comes  easily  on.  leaving  the 
drawing  adhering  to  the  stone.  The  stone  ia 
pi:ninie<l  over  and  procee<ied  with  a«  already 
descrilicil.  After  the  fin»t  inking  up,  and  lK?fore 
etching,  any  defects  in  the  transfer  can  be  touched 
up  wit II  a  pen  or  brush.  In  Franoe  wnk  aoma  other 
oountriee  ilib  cbas  of  work,  liowetrer,  b  generally 
either  directly  drawn  or  engraved  on  the  stone. 

Fresh  impressions  of  litlio;;ra[dis,  of  engrnnngs 
on  WfM>d,  Kteel,  or  cojvper,  ami  of  letterpress  may  be 
transferred  to  and  iiiiiii>  d  from  the  stone  hy  the 
alMjvo  process,  the  paper  used  Indng  prepare<l  with 
a  s|>ecial  composithm,  and  tiie  ink  a  mixture  uf  the 
writing  and  printing  inks.  Many  subjects,  such 
as  rnnste  titles,  fte.,  are  engraved  cheap!  v  on  rinc, 
exprct<sly  to  lie  traniiferreil  to  stone.    When  the 

I  <lej«ign  is  small  and  re»|uire«l  in  large  nnniliers,  it 
may  he  tr;insferrtsl   many  times  on   one  stone, 

I  and  many  printeil  on  one  sheet  of  paper  at  every 
inipresMiun. 

kntfraving  on  ttone,  so  called,  is  another  m(>thod 
of  putting  a  drawing  ou  stone,  and  in  as  follows. 
A  polish«.^  stone  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  gnm 
slightiv  colonred ;  thb  b  afterwards  roughly 
wa-slu-A  ofl",  lea\irig  onlv  a  veiy  thin  Him  of  ihe 
gum,  which  can  easily  cut  through.  On  this 
ground  the  dra\N  iiij;  i«  e\e<ntc.|  with  etching*  points 
of  diamonil  and  steel  of  various  breadths,  exactly 
as  in  etching,  the  surface  of  the  stone  being  cut 
through  the  gnm  in  making  the  lines.  When  the 
I  drawing  is  flnlshed  any  greasy  matter  b  rubbed  into 
the  lines  and  allowed  to  remain  an  hour  or  two  till 
the  stone  ha.s  iinhilieil  enough  at  tiie  lin»i«.  The 
;.'um  In  then  wiu<iied  off,  and  the  stone  damped  and 
inketl  and  proceeded  with  a.^  alKi\e,  except  tliat 
'  engraved  stone*  are  gi  nerally  inked  M  itb  a  dauber 
I  — !.«.  a  piece  of  wuud  covered  with  one  or  two 
pieces  of  flannel,  with  which  the  ink  b  rubbed  into 

the  lijicH. 

The  fidlowing  modifiealion  of  ilu«  proce-s  U  very 
useiiil  when  a  photo;.'iaph  or  ili.iwin^'  h:vs  to  l>e 
ciipied  in  line  for  the  stone.    .\   tliin  slieet  of 
,  gelatine  is  placed  over  the  subject  to  ite  cojiieii, 
and,  it  being  transparent,  a  careful  drawing  niaf 
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be  iiiailo  on  it  witli  etcbinff'lKnnt.s.  Wlicn  fmi'-lied, 
litlio^nijiiiio  ink  is  rubbed  into  tlte  lines  and  the 
gelntino  plm-ed  on  tlie  stone  and  the  drawing 
tninsferred  by  piMiiig  tbroiigh  the  press.  The 
weak  poiiit  of  this  prooev  is  thnt  the  gelntine 
in  apt  to  warp  on  the  stone  and  spoil  tbo  tnmafer ; 
in  which  case  the  drawing  is  loet. 

Ch't//.  -f/rtnriri'fs  wore,  before  tlie  invention  of  the 
6t^iiu  litliograpltic  press,  and  still  on  race  occaidoos 
are,  drawn  on  grained  stones.  The  grain,  coarT>e  or 
line  as  repaired,  is  imparted  to  the  stone  by  grind- 
ing with  MUmI  of  vaT>'ing  degrees  of  fineness.  The 
drawing  k  made  on  the  stone  with  lithographic 
crayons  in  the  same  manner  as  the  onlinary  draw- 
ing chalks  on  orilinary  ciaynn-paper ;  when  finislif^l 
it  is  procwdttl  witli  a-s  licfoie.  Vtiy  l>eautiliil 
work  can  l)c  jiroductNl  in  tliis  way  ;  ))ut  as,  n\s  inj^ 
to  various  canses  which  are  too  toclinical  for  our 
•llMe,  the  grained  stone  cannot  be  printed  at  the 
ateani'iDaBhiiMi  and  hand-pngs*  printing  is  too  ex* 
pensive  for  modeni  requirements,  saeh  work  is  now 
almost  invariably  exfcuted  by  the  qruined-paper 
procaa.  A  sheet  of  cou|>or  or  ot^ier  metal  \» 
grained  on  the  surface  oy  aijn;ni:ii.  stipple,  m 
ruliog-aiacbine ;  paper,  cnatcnl  with  a  white  trans- 
fening  gronod,  is  posst  >!  tb rough  a  pnas  on  the 
laoe  of  the  prepaired  plate,  beeomea  impressed 
with  the  grain,  and  may  be  drawn  on  with  litho- 
graphic chalks  in  the  same  way  as  a  gTaiiie<1 
stone.  Tbin  lirawinfj;  is  transferred  to  a  Jhit  or 
poli-^lie<l  stone  in  the  same  manner  as  writinj;  or 
iK>n  (liawiiig,  and  prii)l«ii  in  any  lithographic  \>tvm. 
Very  good  work  is  produced  by  this  jirocess,  but  the 
result  of  the  somewhat  artificial  ^piin  of  the  copper- 

~  piste  is  inferior  to  the  l»eautifnl  grain  of  the 
ground  stona  In  ^e  United  States  drawings  are 
ma<le  on  gi'ained  stones  and  imnre!>xions  irans- 

•^fern-il  to  flat  stones  for  printing  ;  l>ut  tliis  proce-v^ 
has  not  fiHiiui  tnnob  favour  in  (ireat  Mritain. 

Photo  /tt/if>ijiii/i/n/  in  a  very  nseful  nietb<Kl  of  re- 
producing in  any  size,  for  Htone  printing,  exi>t- 
ing  drawlngSi  Mich  as  architects'  plans,  tuap«',  A;c 
A  photo-negative  of  the  required  else  ia  taken 
frotn  the  drawing  to  be  wproduoed,  and  is  aareoscd 
to  Mu'bt  over  a  tliin  film  of  bichroniatisoil  gelatine 
on  jiajxT.  Tlic  paper,  after  being  soaked  in  water, 
wiiicli  takes  ont  tlie  biclirornate  unalt' c  I  1  '  tlie 
Jight.  is  stretclied  on  a  sheet  of  glaas  and  carefully 
inketi  with  a  velvet  roller.  The  ink  only  adheres 
to  tlie  parts  rendered  insoluble  by  Ibe  llghti  and 
which  have  rsroaiDeil  dry  daring  Oie  soddng,  and 
leaves  the  ^olnMe  parts,  wliieh  are  wet,  quite  clean. 
This  is  tra)l^^ferred  to  stone  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

{'hioinit  lilhiii]nijili>j  \-^  tlie  most  I  '  i.ntiful  i>f  all 
the  methods  of  printing  from  stone.    The  object 

.  Iieine  to  produce,  as  nearly  as  possible,  fac-sirailes 
of  pwtares  in  colour,  it  ia  neoeasary  to  employ  a 
jinmber  of  stones,  in  some  eases  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty,  each  printing  a  separate  tint,  to  produce 
the  infinite  variety  ofcolour  in  a  finished  cob)ur 
drawing.  I'lie  iisu.ii  nii'tliiid  (if  jinx^cdiire  is  an 
toUuwH.  A  careful  nuiliiiti  i>t  the  entire  design  in 
drawn  on,  or  transferred  to,  a  stone  ;  from  this, 
called  the  hfti,  as  many  copies  are  printed  as  there 
uie  colour  -limes  re<]uired.  These  inipiwsions  are 
dosted  with  dry  block  or  raddle,  and,  being  set  oir 
on  the  colour  stones,  form  guides  to  the  arti»t  in 
drawing  in  tbi.'  v  iiiniis  culnurs;  after  which  the 
Tvey  line-i  can  he  wiL^lied  away  with  water.  On  one 
of  thesi'  Htimcs  the  g'  neral  efl'cct  of  the  picture  i« 
sometimes  drawn,  and  this,  printetl  in  a  neutral 
gmy»  forme  tka  baaii  of  Ibe  tiubhed  print.  Tbe 
other  stones  are  drawn  separately  to  eorreepond 
with  the  diflbrent  ootonn  required  to  prodnee  tlie 
nere>s;?iry  oHect.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
in  Hj  ran^jier  the  various  colours  with  tbcii  varying 
degHM-s  ,,t  d.'pth  nn  the  ditrcrcnt  stem'  s,  tli«'  proper 
amount  of  force  to  be  given  to  each,  and  the  ettect 


likely  to  be  produced  by  printing  one  tint  over 
another,  have  to  be  considered,  and  give  BCo{*e 
for  a  great  deal  of  professional  skill.  There  are 
numy  differanft  methods  of  drawing  the  tinta  on  tlio 
stone  which  are  too  teohnieal  fnr  oar  Ifanita.  The 
finef<t  %vork  is  done  by  stipple,  drawn  bv  hand  with 
a  fine  brush,  a  melliod  in  widch  J^'rcncb  aud 
(iernian  artists  on  intone  are  very  skilful.  Tl»e 
colour  Htuties  are  itriuled  in  the  manner  already 
described,  except  tiiat  coloured  inks  are  used  in- 
stead of  blaek.  Xlte  different  colours,  varying  in 
numl»er  from  four  or  live  to  twenty  or  thirty,  lifing 
printed  by  eeparate  impressions  on  tbe  same  paper. 
It  is  obvious  that  ^at  care  is  necessary  to  see  tnat 
every  impression  is  ex.'u^tly  fitted  to  tbe  others,  or 
exactly  rt  cjiat^red,  a.s  it  i.s  calle*!.  Sf  \  fnil  mei-b.uii. 
cal  apidiances  arc  use<l  to  8C<Mire  tlili  exactnev*. 
When  tbe  necessary  number  of  iniiirestiions  have 
been  printed  and  the  stooo  baa  to  tto  cleaned  for 
another  anhjeeti  the  snrteeo  mnat  be  laborionaiy 
polislied  down  till  every  veetige  of  graaao  ia  i«* 
moved. 

Sncli  i-»  a  brief  outline  of  the  difTcrent  method* 
eniploved  in  iitliograjdiy,  but  each  ijv  i  lui'l  i-  i  '.jp.able 
of  intinito  number  of  variations  in  the  Land(>  of 
different  operatm*. 

LithogrqMepmuB  vaiy  aanuMli  in  aonstmctioa 
tm  these  for  the  letterpreia.  The  batid-pre»  is 
very  niinole.  Tlie  stone  is  plac«Nl  on  a  movable 
taldo,  aTiri  a  tijinjHin,  an  iron  frame  covered  with 
leather,  fobbs  down  oxer  tbe  ]iaper  when  placed 
on  tlie  stone,  it  is  then  rulle<l  under  the  tcraptr, 
generally  a  piece  of  Uixwood  fixed  in  an  npri^ht, 
wliicb  anplies  the  pressure.  The  damping  and  tnk- 
ini' are  oone  bv  hand. 

The  fimt  self-acting  lithographic  machine,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  Sichel  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
failed  fmni  tbe  fa<"t  that  it  wjus  constnicte<I,  like 
tbe  band  jires.s,  with  a  semper  ariangement  for  ilie 
inipre.ssion.  This  produced  too  miicii  frirtion, 
rendering  dangerous,  and  work  difbcuit  to 

keep  on  tbe  stone ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  1830 
that  tfcte  maehine  aa  at  preeent  in  nae,  with  a 
evlinder  for  tlie  presenre,  was  introdneed  from 
Iirance.  It  is  somewhat  an  adaptation  of  the 
letterpress  single-cylinder  machine  (see  I'BlNTlxo), 
and  a  very  brief  description  will  suffice.  Tiic 
sbune  is  plac«i  on  a  movable  lie<i,  which  can  >ie 
raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  thickness  of  tbe 
atone.  The  sheet  is  fed  in  at  the  top  of  tlia 
cylinder,  whence  a  gripiier  arnmgement  leads  It 
over  the  stone.  At  one  end  are  the  damping- 
rollern,  wiiich  are  covered  with  some  soft  aliorb- 
ent  fabric;  and  at  the  other  the  inking  mil  er*. 
coverwi  with  the  finest  French  leather,  with  ink- 
ing-table,  duct,  and  distributors.  The  stone  pn«ses 
first  under  tbe  dampers,  tlien  to  Uie  inking-rollan^ 
thence  back  to  the  cylinder  to  print  thaimpieesion, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Zincograpliy,  the  invention  of  Eberhanl  of 
Bavaria,  is  an  application  of  lithography  to  zinc 
plaies  instoad  of  tstone-t,  with  some  necessary 
modification  of  the  etching  and  printing.  Its  only 
advantage  is  in  connection  with  vcrv  large  sabiedSi 
as  the  zinc  is  more  portable  ana  lesa  UaUe  to 
breakage  than  stone. 

Se«  G.  A.  AodsUy,  Chnmn-lithograpkii,  ft  popular 
treatiie  (44  pUtesi ).  and  W.  D.  Riohniond,  TAc  Grammar 
of  lAthoaraphv  and  Colour  and  Colour  J'rinUnj  at 
applied  to  J.itfwffrt^jWb  sd.  1887Xba«h  in  Wynaal 
Teohn.  St  rii  ik 

Uthology  {lithos,  'a  stone')  is  a  name  some* 
times  used  lor  that  division  of  geology  which  con- 
^dora  tlie  eoratitotion  and  structure  of  mcks,  apart 
from  their  relations  ia  time  or  poaitiaa  to  each 

other.    See  Geouxjy. 

LitllOinnrKe,  an  earthy  or  clay  like  mineral 
substance,  sometimes  called  Mouutain  Manom 
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(G«f.  Steinmarkl,  oonai^tlng  chiefly  of  ailicft  and 
almnitia,  with  maSn  of  iron  antl  various  coloarine 

8ulM(tauc*eM,  derived  from  the  drconi position  m 
varion*  uiinem!«.  It  in  mft,  ip-iimy  U>  the  toucli, 
:iinl  iwllien'-^  ?  i  ri  Iv  to  the  toiiK'ae.  It  w  jfcnomlly 
wliite.  yvllow,  or  re<l,  often  exiiiliiting  very  Itcaiiti- 
fiil  coloiint.  It  found  in  Germany,  KiiHsia,  &c., 
aI«o  in  tlie  tin  niinoa  of  R«»(lnith  in  rornwall. 

LithOllbatfidflP  {CtT.,  '  fttouo-eatere ' ),  a  t-eriii 
KoinetiiiicA  applied  to  the  molluncs  which  bore  holes 
lor  their  own  reaidenee  in  rocks.  See  BoBUfo- 

Lithotom^V  (fir.  lifhrj^,  'n  stone;'  fonn',  'the 
act  of  cuttirtjj  '),  the  technical  nani«  for  tlic  sur;,Mcal 
operation  imnularly  call<- i  >  lUt.-ni/  j'ur  the  .■>("»€. 
Am  most  of  tiie  sysaptonw  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
( which  are  noticed  fai  thf*  Hiticle  Camulus  )  may  he 
Biniulatod  W  otiior  (!is(■.'L'^t\■4  nf  the  bla*hler  and 
niljarcnt  jiart.«.  it  \h  necessary  t<i  liave  OihHliunal 
pvulciK-o  n'^rardin;;  tlio  trut»  nature  of  the  ca^-o 
iKjioff  rftortitig  u»  w>  (wrious  an  operation  as 
lithntoiny.  Thin  evidence  is  afforded  ay  wundina 
the  naiient— a  simple  preliminary  operation,  whirh 
consists  in  intraduelng  into  the  hfadder,  thmngh 
the  natural  urinary  passaLre ( the  nrptlira),  a  metallic 
inotninient,  hy  uicflris  nt  which  tliu  stone  can 
plainly  felt  and  ln  ji  i  1 

Lithotomy  hon  lieen  ^lei  formed  in  various  wavH  at 
dilVerent  times,  Imth  in  the  perineum  and  aWve 
the  pulies.  The  earliest  form  of  lithotomy  in 
known  as  culling  OM  tke  gripe,  or  Cetnu'g  method. 
It  roreived  titc  former  name  from  the  stone,  after 
ln'in^'  lixe*!  by  the  pretwnre  of  the  fingers  in  the 
anas,  In  in;.'  liirectly  cut  upon  and  extracted.  The 
Mnritin  iiiflhc<l,  t'lPiunlcW  on  thp  erroneons  idea  that 
iin-nilir.in<iii>«  j>att>  wntiM  not  heal  after  incision, 
while  their  dilatation  was  comparatively  harmless, 
was  the  operation  mainly  in  vogne  for  nearly 
900  years,  till  Fr^re  JamtoM  intioduoed  what  is 
essentially  the  method  now  In  nse.  Cheselden 
(1727)  and  Li-fon  in  the  first  half  of  the  l»th  cen- 
tury perhaps  nio>t  deserve  mention  among  the 
many  -nu  <  i:  who  have  sabsequently  inipnrred 
upon  the  ori;,'iiml  operation. 

The  taltral  otieration,  so  called  from  the  lateral 
direction  in  witich  the  incision  is  made  into  the 
•Idn  of  the  perineum  and  the  neck  <rf  the  bladder, 
in  order  to  avoid  woniuling  the  rectum,  is  that 
which,  with  various  miiKir  modilicationn,  is  jjener- 
ally  emiiioyed  at  the  present  day.  Fri-re  Jaci|uef< 
«*ec-ii>if  Ui  have  devised  the  metliod  ami  t-o  have 
pnu:tised  it  with  much  success;  and  in  I7(>2  he 

ffiblishe4I  a  description  of  it.  Tho  advantage  of 
*  operation,  by  which  a  free  opening,  saficlently 
Jaige  lor  the  extraction  of  all  hat  voir  largo  stones, 
can  he  made  into  the  Madder  withont  laceration  of 
the  parts  or  injurj*  to  tho  rcctnni.  v.n»  immediately 
recvnised  by  the  leadinfj  sur^-eoim  of  tho  time,  and 
the  Marian  proct-^>  at  once  universally  ^i\  en 
ap.  Other  varieties  of  the  fwrineal  o|icmtion  are 
temed  medtaa,  bilateral,  &c. 

Hie  M|prttpt(6ie  or  high  operation  was  fint  per- 
formed by  nerre  Franco  in  1861,  and  has  oooa- 
sionally  been  eniployed  ever  since.  It  has  recently 
Ijeen  pn>|Kised  by  some  surgeons  to  use  it  in  pre 
fercncc  t4»  iM  iineal  lithotomy  in  tlie  majority  of 
raseM ;  but  it  is  generally  re«»ei  ved  for  stones  of 
lat^  sixe  which  cannot  be  crushe<l  and  aredilGcilJt 
to  remove  Uimugh  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

FVom  the  shortnem  of  the  female  urethra  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  dilated,  and,  additionally, 
from  the  comparative  rarity  of  calculous  otrcctions 
in  women,  tlie  n|ierati<in  of  UthOtOIUy  IS  SCldom 
reqntreii  in  the  female  sex. 

The  ilanger  of  the  oiicratinn  increases  with  the 
•go  of  (he  patient.  btatii«tics  of  1H27  cases  of 
lateral  UtboMmy  in  England,  collected  by  Sir 


Henry  Thomson,  show  a  mortality  gndnally  rising 
fmm  07  per  oenL  in  the  patients  under  tweire 

year*  of  age  to  more  thnti  HI  per  cent,  in  tlioKc  over 
seventy.  The  more  general  a<ioption  of  lithotrity 
iut-4  greatly  iliniini.slied  tlie  niuiil>er  of  cases  io 
whicii  lithotomy  has  to  )«  rcsoiteti  to. 

UtflOtrlty  (Gr.,  ' stone-crushing'),  the  Hurfrical 
o]>eratio(i  if  'aeakin;,'  np  a  stone  in  thebiailiier  into 
such  small  fragments  that  they  may  readily  lie 
expelle<l  l>y  the  urethra.  Althongh  the  importance 
of  such  an  operation  has  hem  recognised  from  the 
earliest  time,  a  French  snrgmm,  CiviaTe,  who  com- 
menced his  researches  in  1H17,  but  did  not  ncrfonn 
his  first  operation  till  18'24.  may  l»e  regardeo  a.^  tho 
discoverer  of  lithotrity.  The  fn'-tniment  Ky  which 
the  disintegration  of  tlie  stone  is  etlecletl  is  intro- 
dnceil  in  the  same  manner  as  a  catheter  or  sound 
into  the  bladder,  and,  after  catching  the  stone, 
either  bores,  hammers,  or  cni>ilje.s  it  to  nieces.  The 
stone  is  grasped  hy  the  blades  of  sucn 
an  instmment  as  that  shown  In  the  figure, 
and  the  Mades  are  then  forriMy  apiiroxi- 
mat^'d  to  each  othpr  l>y  meanh  of  a  screM'. 
The  varioiiH  fra;;mentK  are  f,'ra<iii.illy 
broken  <lown  in  the  Muiie  wo}'  till  they 
are  small  enough  to  lie  discharged  tbrougn 
a  catheter  introdnced  for  the  mirpoaeu 

Since  the  ofierntlon  was  llrst  intro- 
dnced,  the  iii>l(iimerit«  employe<l  IkjiIi 
for  cnn^hin^.'  tlie  stone  and  for  evacuating 
its  fra;,'ment  I  ivi  j^radually  been  im- 
prove«l ;  and  experiejiee  lias  shown  that 
this  methitd  is  capable  of  suikcrseding 
lithotomy  in  the  adolt  in  the  vast 
majority  of  eases  when  an  operation  lor 
stone  is  necesMuy. 

It  nmd  to  he  considersd  advisable  in 
the  case  of  all  but  very  small  stones  to 
crush  and  remove  only  a  ^tortion  «if  the 
calculus  at  <me  tin>e.  'I  o  Bigelow  of 
New  York  lielongs  the  credit  tif  recom- 
mending (in  1878)  the  metltod  now 
adopted  hy  Almoat  all  sur;;«Mms.  B« 
gave  it  the  namo  of  lUholapuj  i/  ( '  stone- 
evacnation ').  but  it  only  <iilVi  ),  from  lithotrUv  In 
that  the  pnicedore  is  com|>leie.l  at  one  sitting. 
This  improvement  was  an  outcome  of  the  teaching 
of  t>tis  of  New  York,  who  fimnd  it  possible  to 
intnsluce  instntmcnts  of  larger  size,  and  therefore 
more  effective  than  had  been  previoasly  considered 
safa 

In  adults  the  only  conditions  which  generally 
make  lithotrity  una«lvjsable  are  'ertriMite  nixe,  with 
hardni's.*  of  Hinictnre  in  tl  '  <  il  ilns  it>.  ||,  and 
confirmed  narrowness  or  otlier  olu-iniclit»i»  in  the 
urinary  passages.  i-endeiing  tho  employment  of 
ailequate  in^itruments  im|K>ssibIo'  (Sir  It.  Thorn- 
mm).  In  children  the  nsk  attending  lithotomy 
is  much  less  than  in  ailults  ;  but  the  difficulties  of 
lithotrity,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the 
urethra,  are  mm  h  ;,'i>-ut<T  ;  in  Imivs.  tin  lefore,  the 
former  oiieration  is  still  generally  prefernMl,  except 
In  the  case  of  veiy  small  stonea 

Lithuania,  a  former  ^'rand-duchy  of  EnMrw. 
wmijKwwl  (if  three  prou|iK  ni  ti n  itory  :  { I )  Lithtiaiim 
m..]..'r,  or  Li(\a,  c. irre- [iMniliii;,'  to  the  nKslcrn 
ltussi:in  '^'la rrnni'  iit  of  Vilna,  with  Troki ;  (2)  tho 
dnchy  oi  SiiMin^iuiia  ;  I  .*))  Russian  Lithuania,  com- 
prising Puliwia,  Jilack  Knsidaor  Novogrodok,  White 
flnssia  nr  Minsk,  Mcislar,  Vitebtik.  Smolensk, 
ri-it-k,  an  1  PnU!«h  Livonia.  Hut  in  the  15th  a-n- 
tury  l.itlii!  una  extonde<l  as  far  -"outh  as  Odessa  nnd 
lli<-  Sea  i.f  .\,<o  ,  and  OS  far  ea^t  a.s  the  rive:  Mo-kvo. 
The  Lithuanians,  a  race  to  whom  Udong  the  Letts 
(q.v. )  of  Livonia,  the  ('ours  of  t'onrUnd,  and  the 
Borussians  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  East  Fmssia, 
eonatitnte  one  of  the  main  divisiona  of  tlw  Indo- 
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European  stock  ;  to  them  are  sometimes  witled  the 
Yatvyajrs  or  YadzvinpH,  who  dwelt  on  the  upper 
tribiit,arit*H  of  the  IJuj;  ami  Nicinen,  thus  in.ikiii;,' 
aliout  3i  millij>iia  in  all  The  Jmudn,  700,tKMj  in 
number,  are  a  hrauch  of  the  Lithuanians  prnpor. 
The  Lithuanian  tongue  ia  spoken  )iy  about  1^ 
milium ;  in  some  respects  it  eomes  ueiuer  Sanskrit 
than  any  oUier  Arj-an  laaguaae»  though  it  contains 
a  strong  admixture  of  Slavonfc  words.  Along  with 
Lptfinli  ami  tlio  oxtinr^t  HM  Prus'^ian  It  constitutes 
ihr:  Hiillir  family  of  tlif  Aryan  limncli  of  lanjniajypB. 
Owiiiy  to  its  many  archaic  fortiH  and  the  early 
etofie  of  iUi  <lcvi>lopn)otit,  it  jm es  irreat  value  for 
etiraents  of  comparative  philology.  The  literature 
Se  exceptiooally  ri<  h  in  poetiy,  popular  talee»  &o. 
The  poetry  u  freauently  fall  of  the  veiy  lireath  of 
nature.  Set-  works  liy  Schleicher  (1834  to  1876) 
and  Bezrenlier;,'(>r  ( 1877  and  1882),  and  collections 
of  soni,^*  by  Klie.sa  ami  Kitr^cliat  ( 1H43 ),  Nessclmann 
(IS53),  BruK'nann  and  I.c^kien  (1HH2);  Vecken- 
Btedt's  MytAen,  .'vc.  (1SW3);  Ch.  Bartsch, 

Litamiehe  Melodien  (2  parte,  1887-90).   A  Ldtbu- 
uian  literary  imciety  was  formed  in  Tilsit  in  1870. 

As  a  race  the  Lithuanians  are  fair  and  well 
built,  with  fine  features  and  bine  eyes.  They  have 
strong  religious  temjverainfnlfi,  and,  tlioiiifh  the^ 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Catholic 
chnrches,  they  cling  tenaciously  to  heathen  re- 
miniscences and  customs.  They  have  been  kept 
in  a  state  little  superior  to  serfdom  by  German  and 
JPolish  land-owners,  but  since  1863  the  Kussians 
have  allowed  them  to  become,  to  some  extent, 
owners  of  the  soil.  Af^ricnltiirc,  cAttle  breeding, 
and  bee-keeping  are  tlie  principal  occnpation*. 
Tlie  country  they  inhabit  is  covered  with  vaMt 
primeval  forests  and  with  numerous  marshes  and 
lakes.  These  ellVQmstances  have  impressed  traits 
of  peaeaf alnesB,  meleochoiyt  and  loMiineas,  bat  at 
the  same  time  of  aweetaeae»  npon  both  the  national 
character  and  the  national  songs.  For  many  cen- 
turies worship  was  ptM-formed  in  the  forests,  and 
great  oaks  are  ntill  olijeots  of  religious  veneration. 
They  have  never  ha«l  any  towns,  only  villages, 
and  have  always  relied  for  protection  noon  the 
dense  forests  and  the  exteoHive  marshes.  Nothing 
anthentie  is  known  as  to  the  history  of  thui  people 
prior  to  the  13th  century.  The  first  prince  to  gather 
the  scattered  tribal  chiefs  around  lum  was  Ktngold 
(1230-35);  hi*  i  ili-  y  of  centralination  wa.-<  con- 
tinued iiv  his  M>n  Aiiiidovg  (died  12rK?),  who  even 
consented  to  Ix?  baptised,  but  aft^Mwards  apos- 
tatised. During;  these  rpi;:;ns  the  Lithuanians 
waged  ahautit  incessant  war  a<;ainst  the  Livonian 
order  and  the  Teatonie  Knights  (see  Ll?01ttA). 
Olgerd  (1345-77),  after  reviving  (along  with  his 
brother  Keistut,  the  legendary  national  hero  of 
the  Lithnaniauis)  the  principality  of  Lithuania, 
ext«nde<l  bin  conquestn  into  southern  Russia.  His 
son  Jagiello  (1377-1434)  married  the  heiress  of 
Poland  (q.v.),  thus  forming  the  flrst  link  of  connec- 
tion between  these  two  states  ;  the  last  link  was 
welded  in  1869  by  their  complete  politioal  nnit.w 
In  the  interval  Lithuania  had  been  governed  by 
grand-dukeji  aji^annted  by  the  king  of  Poland.  By 
the  three  partitions  of  Poland  Russia  acquired  tlie 
bulk  of  the  grand-dnchy  (Polotsk,  Trolii,  Bit^t, 
Novgorod -Syeversk,  and  the  go\'ernments  of 
Grodno,  Kovno,  Vilna,  MoghilefT,  Vitelmk,  Minsk); 
the  rest  fell  to  Prnssia,  nut  passed  in  1814  to 
Russia.  See  Histories  bv  Schldzer  and  Gebhanli 
(Berlin,  1785)  and  Lelewel  (Paris,  1861), 

Litmus   \^   a   well  known   colouring  matter, 
which  is  obtained  from  several  lichens,  out  chiefly  [ 
from  Lecanora  tnrtarea.    The  lichens  are  powdered 
and  digested  with  ammoniaol  flatde^  (oiine,  for 
example)  till  they  andergn  deoompoBition.   AJnm,  j 
pot!i>h,  and  linii"  aie  then  addfil  nr.rl  the  mixture  is  , 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  maximuui  degree  of  colour  ' 


is  oliserved.  Sand  and  chalk  are  added  to  give  a  da<^ 
degree  of  solidity,  and  the  mass  is  then  dried  in 
cnbe-M,  and  is  ready  for  the  market.  Tbe  exact 
nature  of  the  changes  which  ensue  is  not  alli>ge(ber 
known  ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  pigment 
is  original  1^-  red,  and  that  it  only  becomes  blue 
on  the  addition  of  alkalim  or  of  lime.  Thi«  bloe 
coloar  is  a^ptia  changed  into  a  red  on  the  addition 
of  a  free  and.  The  nse  of  •litmus-paper  and  tincture 
of  litmus  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  ili>'  acidity 
of  fluids,  &C.  in  known  to  ever}'  student  of  chemistry. 
See  Tkst-papers. 

liltre«  the  unit  of  the  French  meaanna  ef 
capacity,  both  diy  and  liqnid.    It  is  the  volow 

of  a  cubic  decinu'^tro  ((*ee  MfcTItK).  and  corit.'\in>  a 
kilograuirne  of  water  at  ^9''2  (4'  ('.)  in  a  va<-inini  : 
it  in  eoual  to  0'22(J<H)()7  British  imi»TiuI  g.-iUnn, 
and  is  tnerefore  les.s  than  a  ouart — httv»  beiu^ 
roughly  equal  to  a  gallon.  Tne  litre  is  sul)divided 
decinuuly  into  the  aecilitre,  centilitre,  and  mdUdittrt 
(respectively  i^th,  livth,  and  tiVsth  of  a  littek 
Ten  litres  make  a  deealitrt;  100,  a  hectolitre;  KOnj. 
a  kilolitre.  The  hectolitre  is  the  common  nicasure 
for  grain,  and  is  e<]nal  to  0  34.11>(X)9  British  imperial 
quarter,  or  nearly  2|  imperial  husiiels. 
LlttlCt  TB0MA8L  See  Moobb  (Thokas). 

Littleboronshf  n  t<nv-n   of  Lancashire. 
miles  NE.  of  Rocfidale,  of  which  it  is  virtri  illy  a 
suburb.  an<l  in  the  nianufactiiring  indu>tne<  of 
which  itshare<«.    Pop.  of  parish,  (1891)  10,878. 

IittMe  Falls*  a  jraet- village  of  New  York,  om 
the  Mohawk  lliver,  ,.1  mil'  >  \VNW.  of  Alb.any,  on 
the  line  <tf  the  Erie  Canal  and  of  two  railwnvs. 
Tiie  Mohawk  here  pawes  through  a  narrow  ro.  ky 
gorge,  with  falls  of  44  feet,  giving  water-power  to 
several  mills  and  faetoriee.  Pop^  (1890)  87S3. 

Littl^haiDptOIIf  a  seaport  and  wat«ring-plaee 
on  t!ic  coast  of  Sussex,  18  miles  W.  of  Bri|^t«ai 
aii  I  G'.i  SW.  of  London.  It  i»  the  port  for  Arond^ 
Pup.  (1881)3826;  (1891)  4452. 

Iitttl«ni«r«,  a  hamlet  21^  miles  88E.  of  Oxfrml. 

faiiioi!-  iMi  ir.s  associations  ( 1828-431  w ith  Newman. 

Little  Kock«  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  m 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
28U  iiiiies  from  its  mouth,  and  345  miles  by  rail 
SSW.  of  8t  Loots.  It  contains  the  stat«  capitol. 
pri^i-on,  and  asylums  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mvitr-«'. 
a  I'nited  States  arsenal,  a  Rimian  Catholic  c.ithe^ 
dmi,  and  a  niilitarv  college  founded  liv  ibe  Fr*e- 
inamns  in  1867.    Pop.  (  1H80)  13, 1.18  ;  ( liRKt)  SS,.*)?. 

Littletoilt  or  Lyttleton.  Sir  Tiio.ma.<i,  Ea|p> 
lish  jgrist,  was  bora  in  1402  at  Fraaklw  Hons^ 
near  llnmuurove,  VToreestershire,  bin  meuier  beiniF 
the  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Littleton,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Fiunkley.  "H«  wa8  recorder  of  Coventry  iu 
1450,  king's  sergeant  in  14.5.'),  in  14(56  judge  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  in  1475  a  knigbt  of  the  Bath.  He 
died  on  23d  August  1481.  Littleton^  'anthentical 
reputation'  (FuUer's  phrase)  rests  on  bis  work  on 
TcH  tires,  which  was  originally  written  in  Norman- 
French,  or  rather  law  French.  It  treats  of  the 
Engli.«ih  law  relating  to  righta  over  land,  and 
was  the  first  scientilic  attemi't  to  c!a-- ify  the 
subject.  It  seems  to  liave  l>cen  first  printed  in 
tlie  year  of  its  author's  death,  if  not  before, 
and  passed  through  numerous  editions.  The  first 
translation  into  English  was  niade  prol»ably  as 
early  as  ISOO.  It  was  the  original  text  thatCoka 
commented  npon  in  his  famous  Coke  vpon  LiUtttom 
(see  Coke).  The  rbanres  in  tlie  laws  relative  to 
I  property  hsve  greatly  ilimiiiisheii  it*  value,  and  it 
'  IS  now  little  studied  by  lawyers:  yet  it  i.*^  ci>!i 
I  sidered  .a  model  from  the  clear  and  logioal  manner 
I  in  which  the  tobjeet  ie  Iwndled. 

Littoral  Deposits,  accumulations  formeti  in 
'  ahailow  water  along  a  shore  line.     They  ars 
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generally  crarellv  and  arenaceous  in  character, 
luid  exhifaU  rapid  alMmatioDB  of  finer  and  coaner 
grained  materiala. 

Littr^t  Maximilien  Pai  l  Rmilb.  an  eminent 
French  pliilologiat  and  piuloeopber,  waa  bom  in 
Plaria,  Irt  Pebrnary  1801.   He  ftntt  etadled  medl- 

cin<*,  itut  rt<>  lini;;  "nvc  liiniHolf  to  j»liilolo>jry,  niaj>trr- 
in;;  Sannkril,  Ariuiio,  (Irofk,  and  the  cliiof  iinMlfru 
Iaiignag(>D.  Ono  cif  hi'^  tir>t  tiv^kn  \va.s  i\  tiHiiMlati<m 
of  llie  works  of  HipiKKniti's  (10  vdls.  islftMil). 
wliioli  at  once  O^ned  for  liim  the  (ioor  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscnntionfl.  Litir6  held  democratic 
opinions,  distingafamed  Mmeelf  on  the  barricadea  in 
18,10,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the 
National  down  to  ISTil.  He  embraceil  Conite'« 
Ponitivisrii  with  cruAt  ardour,  and  defended  it  nbly 
in  pai)iphlet8  ana  in  jounial  article**,  hut  lie  diil  not 
share  the  di»ciple«'  nndiBcriniinntin^  enlhusiiiKui 
for  the  Maater'a  later  works.  DiMippointetl  at  the 
VMOlla  of  1848,^  he  retired  from  active  politics,  re 
signing  even  lus  office  of  municipal  councillor  of 
the  city  of  Pari*.  Returning  to  a  life  of  study. 
Littn-  oi>ntinne<J  his  researches  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  at  the  xanie  time  working;  ardently  at 
tlic  history  of  tlio  French  lan>;tiaye.  Hits  article, 
L<i  Pitfsic  Homcrtque  rt  1' Anrirnnc  P<i^*ie  Fran- 
foue  ( 1847),  attracte<l  gn^at  attention.  It  wiu«  an 
Attampt  at  the  translation  of  the  firat  book  of  the 
JNad  in  the  etyle  of  the  Tronv^ree.  The  Aeadeni> 
0f  Inscriptions  chow;  Littri,  in  place  of  Fauriel.  in 
1844,  to  lie  one  of  the  coinniissinn  charged  with 
continuing  L'Histoire  Littt'niirr  dr  h  rtinrr,  and  he 
in  one  of  the  anthoni  of  vols.  xxi.-xxiii.  In  KSTvi 
he  waa  appointed  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Sumntt. 
Littri'a  principal  worlc  b  liia  Dictioiutaire  de  la 
Lamgw  TVuNpidM  (4  vola.  1808-79;  anpplement, 
1R78),  a  monument  of  patience  lod  erudition. 
This  uplendid  work— the  real  thuattnu  of  the 
French  lanfjrna^e- did  not  prevent  the  French 
Academy  in  18453  from  reject in;j  itx  author,  whom 
Binhop  t)npanloup  denounced  |iiiMiely  a»  liolding 
immoral  and  impious  doctrines.  Just  before  the 
siege  of  Parin  Littren  friends  compelled  him  to 
quit  the  capital  In  January  1871  Gamlietta 
appointo«l  him  profewor  of  Hivtmyand  Geography 
at  the  Ecole  i'o!yfe<'liiiii|ne.  Next  month  lie  was 
chmeii  ri-iiM'^riitjitn e  of  the  Seine  department  in 
the  Natiii[i.il  A-semKlv.  %\  here  fat  with  the 
pnrty  of  the  I>?ft.  On  the  .{((th  I)e<-embor  1871  the 
French  Academy  at  last  adniitteil  him  to  memlter- 
abip;  vherenpon  Bishop  Dupaolonp  nfigncd  his 
aeai  Littt«  published^  JfAAo'iM  et  MiMm  in 
1872.  In  1K75  he  received  honnnra  front  Lofden 
and  from  the  Austrian  Aca<lemv.  He  died  at 
Paris.  2d  June  iHsi. 

Otli«T  work»  of  Littri'V  wer«  :  French  tT»iuiUtion»  of 
Str»iiM'»  Ltff  of  Jftiit  ( lH.3tM0)  and  of  Pliny's  ^V<i<i(rfi/ 
Hutory ;  Uia>nrt  de  ta  Ixtw/ue  Franfaite  (2  vela.  18ti2|, 
Parola  de  PkiUmtpkie  Pnnlirr  ( 1859),  AmutU  ComU  rl 
la  PkUmfkit  Poritirt(\>^\),  AvgutU  ComU  rt  .Stuart 
ATi//  I  laW).  /ja  Sfience  au  PoitU  de  Vut  PkUonophiqtte 

il873),  Lttttmtiirr  et  HiMtoirt  (1K7.'>),  fraj/WKiiU  de 
*Maiiophtf  J'<»itire  H  dt   Soeu-l(»rie  Omtemporame 

11870k  aod  (£«rret  ComplHn  d'Armand  Carrei  (1867  k 
lis  Etvdet  rt  Olanurtt  potir  favrt  tuitt  d  PHiMoirt  de 
to  Imm^e  Frmfaiae  (1880)  sgntebM  Ml  faterarting 
aeavaat  of  th*  origin  ol  bis  cnat  Dietieiian'.  See  also 
8abito-B«np«*a  Ifotife  »ur  M,  LUtr*  <1863):  the  Edtn- 
HtvhHtttmfiiaSi);  sndtb0C<Rl«r.v(lK84k 

lAiMnfft  *  word  derived  from  t  he  <  Sreek  tmtowr- 
fM,  aignimii^  otigiiiaUy  a  'service,'  such  aa  those 
reaaered  oy  atiaons  to  the  state.   ^  the  trans- 

laton  of  too  Septim^Hnt  it  was  nnplicil  to  public 
wornliip,  and  amon^'  the  (Jreeks  the  senno  is  now  I 
liiiiiteil  to  tlie  ceh-lirjit  mil  of  the  ciirli.!  ri--t .     The  i 
word  fit  one  time  enjoy»>«l  a  wi  l'-r  -i^jnihcation. 
Mid  in  Kn;,'Ush  the  terai  litarg}'  i-  -till  sometinM>^ 
hMMljr  Bi«il  to  iadioate  «  general  body  of  forma  ' 
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for  public  \viii  '<hip  prevailing  in  a  particular  com- 
mnni^ ;  bat  by  the  more  correct  writers  it  is  used 
in  the  same  exclnaive  sense  aa  is  the  original  by 
the  Greeks.  The  present  article  is  designed  briefly 
to  sketch  the  liistorj'  and  development  of  the  forms 
ni^e<l  in  the  celebration  of  tlie  nu  hari-t  or  Lord  s 
Snpi>er,  exclusive  of  lho.se  enij)l(>yed  only  by 
I  Protentants. 

With  regard  to  the  form  used  by  Christ  Himself 
(Matt,  xxvl  28-28;  Mark,  xiv.  22-24;  Luko, 
xxiL  19,  20:  1  Cor.  xL  23-2'>)  only  three  features 
are  recorde<l,  besides  the  taking  hold  of  the  bread 
and  tlie  cup.  Tliene  are  tluit  Ho  (*1 )  gave 
thanks  \cK,-!,<iri.sttMis)  and  hIev.Hed,  that  (2)  He 
brake,  and  tiuU  (3)  He  admini-t'  ti  d.  J  o  tlux'  we 
mnst  neeessarily  prefix,  on  any  subsequent  occiu-^ion, 
the  luyin;;  of  the  table  and  the  placing  npon  it  of 
bread  and  wine.  It  appeaia  fran  Aot^  xx.  7-12, 
that  the  eerenotiy  was  preeeded  by  a  sennon  or  dis* 
cf)nrse,  and  from  I  t'<ir.  xiv.  16  that  the  blessing 
wa.-*  re;.'ardo<l  as  identicJil  with  or  part  of  the  thanks- 
j,'i\in;:  {riirji, instill),  wliicli  was  tlie  name  i.'i\'en  to 
the  whole  of  the  principal  formula  ;  w  hile  wo  learn 
fiNMBTim.  ii.  1.  i,  titMUtathanks^ving  contained 
a  pcvyer  lor  all  men,  and  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  16  that 
at  the  eonelosioB  of  the  thanksgiving  the  word 
'  Amen '  was  answerefl.  The  New  Testament  also 
contains  no  less  than  five  directions  (Rom.  xvi.  18, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  2t).  2  l.'or.  xiii.  12,  1  '\'\\>~!>».  v.  26,  1  IVt, 
V.  14)  with  regard  to  the  ts'i^  '"^-'  "f  religious  kiss, 
and  it  is  hariT  to  esen]H*  the  cotuliision  that  this 
ceremony  most  have  lieen  associated  with  the  ]>rin- 
ci{)Al  act  of  worship,  the  enehariatie  celebration. 

Whether  any  snch  thing  as  a  litany  had  vet 
lieen  committed  to  writing  in  the  tmie>of  the 
niMwtlen  is  imkimwn.  .Vt  anyrate  it  is  evident 
from  I  Cor.  xiv.  Ifi  tiiat  the  use  of  a  lived  form  was 
not  obligatory.  Mortniver,  t  le  ic  are  i  <i  tuin  [i.a--a;^eH 
that  occur  lioth  in  the  writings  of  St  I'aul  und  in  the 
so-called  ClementfaMlitaicy,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  some  of  the  aosi  aaunent critics  (notAbly  Dr 
Neale ),  appear  from  the  context  in  each  ease  to  be 
fpioteil  in  the  epistles  from  the  liturgy,  and  not  in 
the  litnr>r>'  fnmi  the  epistles.  It  is  a  plausible 
conjertiire  tliat  a  fiirni  or  forms  may  have  Wen 
drawn  no  as  mo<lels,  without  the  celebrant  being 
tie<i  to  their  strict  use. 

The  martyr  Justin  in  his  fiiat  defmce  of  Christi- 
anity gives  a  scantT  and  confnsed  account  of  tha 
liturgy-,  from  whicn,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
gather  the  six  ptiints  above  mentioned,  vrith  three 
a<iditional  fm'ts— viz.  that  )'«>rtions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  read  Is-fore  the  sermon, 
that  after  the  wrmon  there  were  pravers  of  an  in- 
tercess4ir>-  character,  and  that  the  kis-t  was  given 
after  tlu^se  prayers  and  before  the  bn>ad  and  wine 
were  placed  upon  the  table.  Jivtin  also  mentiom 
that  tne  thanxsgiving  was  ver>-  long. 

Some  woiils  IJ-.1  d  liy  .lii^iin  miiy  mean  that  in  Ml 
day  a  custom  alreaily  ]ire\ ailed  whii  ii  in  any  case 
Was  c«'ilainly  in  fonn-  very  wstn  after.  Thi-*  wjw 
tlie  rule  of  se<recy  {Dttnpltna  Arrnni,  q.v.)  by 
which  all  unl*a]<ti>ed  penons,  including  those  who 
were  aetually  under  prepamtioo  for  baptism  [eati' 
rhovm^oi),  were  dimnissed  from  the  sssemblr  aa 
s*sin  as  the  wrmon  was  over,  and  which  was  latSir 
extended  ho  as  to  eonceal  from  them  as  far  a--  pos- 

t>ih|e  tlie  knowiei|;,'e  ol  wli  it  ;iflerwaniH  t«Mik  iM.u  e. 

'I'liiH  rule  has  rausiti  We-t.  rn  writers  todivKle  the 
liturgy  into  two  parts,  the  lit^t,  ny  to  the  sermon 
inclusive,  being  termed  U>e  Mass  of  tne  Catechumens 
{Mitm  Vetterkumufionm),  and  the  rest  the  Maia 
of  the  Faithfnl  [Mixsn  Fidrlium).    Other  persons 
I  unlit  to  lie  present  at  the  celebration  were  dismif>e»' 
j  at  the  fcanie  point.    Tlii>-  twofold  iii\ i-ion  i  lade  hy 
western  writers  mnst  not  l>e  confii»<  ci  with  a  two- 
fold  division  maile  by  the  Eastern^,  wlm  rail  all  tiie 
'  portion  which  follows  the  oommenceuient  of  the 
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thnnkagiving  by  the  dbtinctivc  name  of  the  Ana- 
phvnt  ( *  offering  *),  whence  the  terms  Pro-Anapl»ora 
ami  Anaphoru  to  distinguish  the  two  put  lions. 

The  Caementiiie  litargy  u  found  enibeddad  in 
the  compilaUon  called  the  Apostolic  Coutitutfrnia 
(q.v.).  It  is  not  known  where  it  was  nswl,  Imt  ; 
as  it  is  in  striking  harmony  witli  the  accouni  givoii 
\>\  JiiHtin,  who  was  writing  at  Homo,  it  scciiih 
probable  that  it  is  the  form  once  used  at  anyrute 
m  (hat  city. 

The  rale  of  secreqr  to  probably  the  main  reaeon 
for  the  4^tnumlinaiy  seaatinem  of  allnnflOR  to  tiie 

eucharist  among  early  Christian  writers.  Int« 
these  it  is  needlc*w  to  etiter  here.  It  snfTices  to  say 
tiiat  all  known  liturgies  later  than  tin?  ho  chIKmI 
Clementine  are  divisible  into  five  distinct  HchtHiIn, 
ealled  r^pectively  the  Roman  and  the  Ephebian, 
whioh  are  Western,  and  the  Hieroeolymitan,  the 
BabyloDiaa,and  the  Alexandrian,  Whiehafe  Ea>;tem. 
All  these,  however,  show  their  common  origin  hy 
consisting  of  certain  main  |iarts,  although  all  ilu 
not  contain  all  these  paits,  and  the  parts  them- 
selves are  not  always  arraneed  in  the  name  onler. 
The»e  parts  are  of  oourM  called  by  difreront  names 
in  dilfercnt  countries;  those  used  by  English 
scholars,  which  are  mostly  derived  from  those  of 
the  Unman  liturg>',  will  be  hem  given  in  brack^s, 
and  generally  employed.  The  ceremony  ordinarily 
begins  with  Hi)iiie  opening  hymn  (intioiti,  anil 
ther«  is  ol'tfii  ii  short,  litany,  lilwiiys  wiili  tlit- 
(Jreek  re^ixjiisc  of  Ki/nc  I'/ris'/ii.  'I'liere  in  nti-  u 
aJso  some  coufession  or  acknowlmlgment  of  siu  auU 
prayer  for  pardon.  There  is  then  a  prayer  or 
pirayen,  and  some  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
read,  interspersed  with  pealnm  or  h3rmns,  and  end- 
in^r  with  a  reading  from  the  GrispolH,  after  wliit  li  is 
uauiiliy  pi-eached  the  sermon,  if  tlifrt-  Ijc  one.  Tlie 
next  stage  (offertory)  is  the  sitrcailinj,'  upon  tlio 
altar  of  a  piece  of  linen  or  silk  (corporal),  and  the 
placing  of  the  breail  ( host)  and  wine  upon  it,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  pure  Alexandrian  form,  where 
this  is  done  first  of^  all.  Except  among  the  Ar- 
menians,  a  few  drops  of  water  are  added  to  the  wine. 
There  are  in  any  ca.se  sonje  pravera.  Aft«r  this, 
except  in  tiio  Uonian  ^ciiool.  the  liiss  fPax,  '  ki  -  i 
peace ')  IB  given.  The  tlianksf^ving  is  tln-n  intni 
duce^l  with  some  form  of  tlio  words,  '  Lift  up  your 
hearts'  {Surtum  cortkt) — Answer,  'We  lilt  tlioin 
up  unto  the  Lord:'  'Let  us  give  tlianks  unto  our 
Lord  God '—Answer,  'It  is  hieet  and  right.'  The 
tint  part  (preface)  of  the  thanksgiving  always 
closes  with  some  reference  to  the  anj.'els  who 
never  cea-se  to  ory  aloml— and  here  the  people  jnin 
in  sin;;in^'  sonio  shuit  iiynin,  l»e'^'inning  *llnly, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  iiaUuoili '  {Sancttu  or 
Triumphal  Hymn).  The  continuation  (canon)  of 
the  tbanksgitrinff  tlicn  eomes  to  a  tebeanal  of  the 
circnmstanoes  or  the  institntion  of  the  encfaarist, 
reciting  the  words  of  Christ  f  ron^^erration ),  and 
this  again  is  followed  by  a  Urief  reniemhranee  of 
His  lite,  and  hy  a  particular  prayer,  which  will  he 
spnken  of  hereafter.  The  thanksgiving  clom^B  with 
a  short  doxology,  and  'Amen'  is  answered.  The 
Lord's  Praver  is  then  said,  either  before  or  after 
whidi  the  Sacrament  is  broken,  and  a  portion  put 
into  the  chalice.  Aliout  this  point  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds  is  often  lifted  up  (a  ceremony  pro- 

Cerly  termed  the  Elevaliim,  but  now  often  ilie 
ittle  Elevation),  an  though  to  inviie  ilie  com- 
municant»<  to  ajJitroaeh,  and  llie  words  '  the  holy  to 
the  holy '  are  usually  utt^sred.  In  the  Uonian 
school  the  kiss  is  given  now.  Next  comes  the 
adniiolstratifui  of  tlie  communion,  preeeiled  by 
some  pravers  of  preparntinn.  and  aecomiuinieil  or 
followed  \)y  a  p^:^Illl  or  Iiymn.  The  whoie  service 
ends  with  prayers  of  thanks»T)^'in«r  ff>r  the  com- 
nmiUMn  ie>  <  ived  ( post-eoniiiiniii,in  ^^^^*\  a  benedic- 
tiuo.   it  will  be  remorlced  that  iji  the  abo\-e  sketch  , 


one  im|iortant  feature  is  not  nientioneil — via.  the 
prayer  for  all  men  (the  Great  Intercesston ).  It 
occurs  in  all  the  liturgies,  but  it  is  placed  at  dif- 
ferent points,  and  it  ia  in  tfaA  paiticalar  noinl  at 
which  iltis  prayer  oeenn  that  the  diiftreBce  between 
tlieni  mainly  consists.  All  the  liturgies  also  have 
adopteil  the  use  of  the  Nioene  Cnhhi,  though  tlie>" 
differ  a-s  to  the?  iioint  at  wiiich  they  interpolate  it  ; 
but,  as  the  creea  it«elf  dates  only  from  the  4tli  cen- 
tury, and  forms  no  integral  part  of  the  cercioony, 
this  M  a  matter  of  little  moment.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  in  all  tlie  rites  some  portioiia  of  the 
service  (even  such  as  are  not  personal  to  hitii«<;li) 
are  said  by  tho  priest  inaudibly  (»€ci-€to\,  a  .'^iri-iilar 
custtini  which  may  perhaps  ha\c  arisen  after  the  in 
troductiun  of  congregHlionai  twinging,  and  owe  iu 
origin  to  the  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  not  unduly  to 
protract  the  ser\  ice,  and,  on  the  other,  not  to  ouit 
either  the  singing  or  the  prayers. 

In  the  West  the  use  of  the  word  UtnnQr  has  been 
almost  entirely  superse«led,  except  in  the  Hlsqam- 
tions  i>f  the  lenme<i,  hy  Rome  form  of  the  word  «  hidi 
atipean*  in  Latin  a«  missn  and  in  Enf,']ish  a,<  muss. 
The  derivation  of  tlii.s  word  has  Im'*m(  disputed,  bat 
it  \i*  a<lnittted  that  it  is  connected  with  the  pr»- 
clamatioo,  /Is;  m^sm  ei#,  often  made  at  the  end  of 
the  Roman  imm,  and  it  may  now  he  regarded  as 
certain  that  it  is  a  mere  oorrnption  of  mumo,  and 

means  8imply  a  disini.s.««al.  In  the  Wes^tern  lites 
the  hre.ad  is  always  unleavened.  The  lajignaye  i» 
normally  Latin,  which  was  the  common  li(erar>* 
tongue  when  theise  rites  were  composed,  and  has 
never  Wen  changed.  They  have  a  custom,  intro- 
dnoed  about  llOU  A.D..  tluit,  immediately  after  the 
nttenuiee  of  Christ's  words  of  inatitation,  in  each 
case  the  celebrant  should  lift  the  sacrament  aliove  his 
heml,  anti  this  is  noM*  commonly  calletl  by  Westerns 
the  elevation,  while  the  true  elevation,  or  lifting-  of 
titt*  saci anient,  as  thoiigli  to  intimate  that  the 
moment  of  communion  is  at  hand,  is  by  them 
callc4l  the  Little  Elevation.  Uy  a  co««tom  sanctioned 
in  the  )5th  century',  the  celeorant  only  (with  the 
exception  of  the  kings  of  France  at  tlieir  corona- 
tion, and  a  few  of  the  SMistants  at  a  nnpal  high 
mass)  communicates  from  the  chalice.  The  manner 
of  conducting  the  service  is  divided  into  lii^h. 
Sung,  and  Low  M;i-ss,  A  Hi^']l  Mass  i.s  bung,  with 
a  deacon,  siili-deocon,  and  other  as»ij>tant8,  and  tbe 
use  of  incetiMC.  A  8nn|{  Mass  is  sung  by  the  priest 
and  diuir  or  eongrecation,  but  there  is  only  one 
clerk  and  nsually  no Incensa  A  Low  Mass  is  read 
1i\  tlie  ]>riest  Mitli  one  clerk,  and  without  cith«-r 
iitu.-ic  or  incen.se.  A  Low  Mrjm  occupies  alwmt  hail 
an  hour,  the  others  (with  simple  music  *  a)>ont  tlnrs- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Ver>'  many  prieste  celebrate 
it  every  day,  so  that  it  sometimes  takes  place  soons 
of  times  in* the  same  church  on  the  same  day. 

( A )  The  Roman  liturgical  family  is  often  called 
the  I'etrine,  and  is  traditionally  ascrib<^d  to  tlie 
apostle  Peter.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
earls  Roman  Church  mas  a  (ii«^k  church.  When 
itM  liturgy  became  I^tiii  is  unknown ;  p<ii>;'tbiy 
the  Latin  liturgy  is  of  African  origin.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  change  before  the  4th  centniy. 
Tho  dtotinetive  features  of  the  Roman  family  are 
the  pecnliar  pQt>ition  of  the  Pax,  and  that  the 
great  intercession  (except  the  jirayer  for  the  dea»l. 
whicti  liiis  111  rhnps,  however,  been  misplaciNl )  occur* 
Wtweeu  tilt;  SiUK  tus  and  tho  Consecration.  It  ii 
representetl  by  two  main  nte». 

(a)  The  Human.  This  is  the  common  Roman 
mass  familiar  in  most  parte  of  the  worid.  Tbt 
Roman  Utnmr  haa  several  varyioK  forma,  oneli 
as  that  nsed^v  the  Dnnrinieans  (who,  as  In  the 
Alexandrian  sdiool,  jilace  the  bread  and  wine  on 
the  altar  at  the  lic;.nnnin;,' i  and  the  Carthusians. 
Tlicse  jirescrs  e  the  u»a;.'es  of  part  iciilar  t  imes  nti.i 

,  places  m  the  middle  age»,  a«  was  also  the  case  with 
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tiie  SMrom,  the  Aherde«n,  and  otiier  nie«Heval  rit«8. 
Tbere  are  also  eume  French  vartAtiouM,  especially 
tliat  of  the  church  of  Lyons,  bat  their jpecnliarities 
may  have  to  do  with  mrvivala  from  the  GalUcan  ( »ee 
berow).  It  has  aim  been  translated  into  Slavonic, 
into  Armenian  by  tho  Dominicans,  and  into  CiiincMe 
by  the  Jouits,  but  of  these  the  Chinese  has  never 
come  into  use,  and  tlie  Armenian  is  extinct. 

( b )  The  Ambrot>ian  liturgy  i»  that  of  the  eccleai- 
A-Htical  province  of  Milan.  Its  main  interest  for 
ediolars  lies  in  the  laet  thai  it  ia  a  davelaraDDent* 
parallel  to,  bnt  Independent  of,  tbo  prawnt  Roman 
liturey,  from  some  earlier  form  of  the  latter,  whicli 
has  been  the  common  parent  of  Itotli,  and  that  it 
nreeerve?^  some  feature?*  itf  this  jwireiit  whii  li  liave 
been  loiit  or  mucii  olmcured  in  tlie  Uonian  u»e. 

( B )  The  ori(pn  of  the  Ephesiiu)  or  Enhesine 
family  of  Utar;gic8  b  tiaditionaUy  aecribed  to  St 
John.  Its  distinelivo  feature  is  that  the  great 
interceseion  does  not  form  part  of  the  thanks- 
givinK,  as  directed  by  the  ajMwtle  Paul,  hut  Is 
placed  after  the  close  of  the  oflerton,-,  and  immedi- 
atel^v  followed  hy  the  Pax,  l)efore  the  thankspiving 
begins.  It  is  almost  extinct,  hut  was  once  reiire- 
sen  ted  by  at  least  three  hrandies,  of  which  one 
Ottl^  snrvivea.  (a)  The  Mozaiahic  liturgy  is  the 
aaeuot  litnrgy  of  Spain,  and  owes  ita  preeeut  name 
to  the  feet  tmfc  those  who  eontinned  to  practise  it 
had  lived  mixed  with  tlie  Ami*  ]i(ipii1ation.  It 
wonM  have  died  out  alt<>','ftlnT  limi  not  the  cele- 
liniti'd  Cardinul  Xitiicncs  ri-talili^ilicd  a  «iieciui 
chapter  to  cclehratc  it  in  tlic  catlie<lnU  of  Toledo, 
and  sanctioueil  it  for  the  holders  of  a  few  isolatea 
benefices,  so  that  the  practice  of  this  Utumr  is  now 
confined  to  a  side-chapel  in  the  cathedral  m  Toledo, 
and  the  nse  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is  vrritten  in 
a  veT>'  peculiar  dialect  of  degrade<l  I^tin,  and  the 
exintiii;,'  tevts  iire  oornipt,  somejxtrtionHhaviiii.'  Um  ii 
avowedly  a<Ule<l  hy  Canlinal  Ximenes,  under  whose 
cnre  all  the  service  lxxiks  of  this  rite  were  e^littnl. 
(6)  The  GaJlican  or  ancient  liturgy  of  Gaul  is 
totallv  extinct.  No  copy  of  it  is  known  to  exist, 
and  tlie  attempt  to  reooastruct  it  from  frsf^nents 
and  incidental  notices  has  largely  exercised  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  learned.  ('•)  The 
Celtic  liturg>',  as  im[»orted  ])y  i'atiick  into  Irdiind 
and  by  <'<>lumba  into  Scotland,  was  undoubtedly 
<>allican  in  form.  (lihhis  the  Wise  intnMluce<l  the 
Roman  litur:gy  in  the  7th  centur}-,  and  it  gradually 
took  the  plaee  of  tho  other,  which  was  finally 
stamped  ont  in  Scotland  by  St  Marii^ret,  and  soon 
afterwanlfl  in  Ireland,  where  it  lingen»d  a  little 
longer.  Its  remains  are  more  ncanty  than  those  t>f 
the  ( •nllican.  Wiiat  liturgy  was  iiKe<l  by  tiie  earlv 
British  (i.e.  Cymric)  Clirislians  is  unknown,  ft 
may  have  lieen  either  Roman,  Callican,  or  l»oth. 
There  is  even  a  mention  of  a  Greek  lituri{>'  in  Wales. 
Itt  the  three  Eastern  families  the  bread  (except 
among:  the  Armenians)  is  always  leavened.  They 
are  cSehrated  as  a  nile  in  the  classical  literary- 
tongue  of  tlieir  re«|MV-tive  countries.  With  re;.'iird 
to  them  it  has  to  Ix*  obxfrved  that,  m  Idle  the  majority 
of  the  Christians  wlio  use  them  Vlong  t<»  the  tJrtho- 
dox  (vulgarly  callol  the  (ireck),  the  Nestorian,  or 
the  Monophysite  communions,  there  is  everywiiere 
a  minority  who  adhere  to  the  communion  of 'l(ome. 
and  that,  while  emploving,  with  only  verv  slight 
differences,  the  same  liturgies,  there  is  fwtween 
them  a  ven,'  grave  doctriujil  difference  as  t^>  the 
consecration  which  cannot  be  ignoriHi  by  ilic  liturgi- 
cal Hcholar.  In  each  (»f  these  fauulies  the  place  of 
the  prmver  which  ftdlows  the  remembrance  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  the  Roman  Utoigy  is  oceupied  by  a 
fam  invoking  the  Holy  Ghost  to  descend  nnon  the 
elements  that  they  may  be  the  body  and  bhwxl  of 
Chrikt.  The  Cathtdicx  miiintuin  that  the  con^ecia- 
tion  Is  efre<"f»'d  sob-lv  hv  lh<'  wm-i^j  nl  (  and 

that  litis  pra)'er  is  thetviure  to  be  undentiuod  in  ' 


the  same  sense  as  in  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
Itimian  liturgj- — viz.  as  merely  lus Icing  that  the  sacra- 
ment  may  be  blessed  to  the  receivers,  and  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  invoked  to  descend  upon  it  in  order 
to  enable  the  oommnnicanta  to  'discern  the  Lord's 
bodv'  (I  Cor.  xi.  20),  in  a  iiinnin  r  .•^orn'  what 
similar  to  that  in  w  hic  h  lie  deseeii(li  <i  upon  (  liri.Ht  s 
natural  Ixnly  at  the  time  of  His  iMiptism,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  His  ministry.  Un  the  contrary, 
the  bulk  at  least  of  the  Externa  outside  the 
oommunion  of  Rome  maintain  that  this  invoeatioB . 
is  essential  f  if  not  indeed  tlio  solo  essential)  to  the 
consecration ,  uliich  is  not  effected,  or  at  least  com- 
pleted, until  it  hu^  Ix-cii  uttered.  It  may  W  atlded 
tiiat  the  K,ist4'iii  (  nihulic  clergy  are  in  the  habit 
of  saying  low  masse.s  wit  hunt  music  and  generally 
without  incense,  and  that  th>-ir  celebrations  areas 
frequent  as  tlmse  of  Latins ;  while  among  the  Ortbo- 
doz  and  Monophysitee  there  b  a  daily  celebration 
in  monasteriee  and  cathedrab,  hut  in  ordinary 
churches  only  on  Sundays,  holy  days,  and  s|iecial 
occasioiw :  and  amon^  the  Nestorians,  although 
the  celebration  is  nominally  prescribetl  for  all  Sun- 
days, Fridays,  and  hoh'  ilays,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  <mly  a  sort  of  Moss  of  the  Catechumens  per- 
formed even  u^kju  many  Sundays. 

(C)  The  origin  of  theHierosoliymitanor  JemsaloM 
family  of  liturgies  is  ascribed  to  the  apostle  James. 
Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  great  interc**ssion 
fwcurs  just  l)efore  the  clo.Hing  tlox«dogy  of  the  thanks- 
jpving,  («)  The  oarlieet  existing  form  is  a  liturgy 
in  Greek,  called  by  the  name  of  the  apostle,  which  is 
now  obsolete  everywhere,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
long  liogered  on  in  soma  of  the  Greek  islands,  for  St 
James's  Day  only.  However  aneknt  may  be  some 
portions  of  it,  especially  in  the  thanksgiving,  it 
contains  in  its  present  tonn  comparatively  recent 
features,  llie  ilates  of  which  are  known.  [It]  The 
ConstantinojMiHtan.  Tliere  i.*.  a  liturtry  (originating 
from  the  Church  of  Ca-sarea)  calle<l  by  the  name  of 
St  llasil,  ahridge<l  from  that  of  St  James,  and  of 
which  the  inaudible  parts  of  the  anaphora  have 
again  been  abridged,  under  the  name  of  St  John 
ChrvNostom,  although  it  is  very  uncertain  how  fur 
Ma-^il  and  ClirvsdHtoni  are  really  to  Ih^  cre<lit<Hl  with 
the  work.  Thene  liturgies,  or  rather  tlii**  liturgy 
(since  the  differences  are  only  in  the  inamlihie  part ), 
is  the  only  one  in  use  in  tlie  Orthodox  cummunion. 
and  is  celebrated  in  Greek,  Arabic,  Slavonic,  and 
Cieoigiaa.  A  straanr  entering  a  Greek  church  is 
liable  to  be  stmek,  if  not  eoofnsed,  bv  the  way  in 

which  the  aftiial  liturgy,  mostly  inau<fible,  is  over- 
laid with  litanic!-  an>l  hymns  of  vary  ing  lenjrth.  and 
still  more  hy  tlif  alnni>t  entire  coiii-<-alnienI  of  the 
altar  liehind  the  screen  calUil  the  rtf^onastifonit 
('image  stand ').  (c)  The  Greek  rite  in  Italy.  A 
good  many  Italians,  especially  in  the  south,  belong 
to  the  Greek  rite.  They  now  nse  the  Gonrtantlno- 
politan  liturgy*.  There  was  once,  however,  a  native 
Sicilian  Greet  liturg>-,  of  which  a  text  has  been 
nubli.ihed  by  AH»4>mani,  and  of  which  certain  pecu- 
liar local  praeticef*  are  prolwiblv  survivals.  The 
memtiers  of  the  lUisilian  <  nier  in  Italy  had  also  a 
peculiar  foi-m  of  Greek  liturgy,  which  may  now  be 
regarded  as  extinct,  as  the  present  government  has 
suppressed  all  their  moBMleries,  ami  the  8ur\  iving 
members  have  mostly  if  not  universally  adopted 
the  pure  Constantinojsilitan.  Their  liturgy  wa- 
generally  reganltsl  an  the  Coustantinopolitan 
affected  by  W'esternisms,  but  this  imiMt  iia-.  ii.>t 
l»een  sulli<-ientlv  invtattigated.  (d)  The  Armenian 
litnrg}'  [>•  an  adapted  translation  of  the  Greek  8t 
Kasiir  The  Uagiuge  is  Armenian.  There  ie  no 
ctXmiesfnteif ,  hut  a  rti\  is  sometimes  drawn  nmnd 
the  altar.  The  c«debration  of  tbi-*  rit<'  i-<  far  more 
iHiimMiiis  and  s|>ectactilar  than  that  of  any  other 
u-e<l  among  ( 'hri)«t  iaii~  i  <■  i  Tii*'  Syriae  litur^ry  of 
'  St  James  appears  to  be  a  free  tnuislatiun  from  an 
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early  fonn  of  the  (Ireek.  Devout  Syrian  ecclesi- 
astics seem  to  have  liati  a  Burt  of  paaeion  for  com- 
potting  paraph  rarest  of  the  inaudible  part«  of  the 
anaphora,  and  tliere  exist  at  least  some  forty  such 
compositions,  Hometimes  dignihed  by  the  name  of 
litargiea.  Thia  liturgy  of  St  James  is  that  ueeti 
by  the  section  of  the  native  Christians  of  India 
(' f"hri-ti;iti9  of  St  Tliurii.id')  wIid  have  alKiinluiied 
the  coiiitnunion  of  Kurne  and  their  own  ancient 
Babylonian  rite,  and  emlinire*!  Monoph\ sitisni. 
(/)  The  CoDBtautinopolitan  rite  ha.s  ha<l  a  [,'reat 
effect  apon  the  forms  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyp- 
tian litnigr*  whieh  is  trealed  below  under  £. 

(D)  Tbe  ait^n  of  the  Babvlonfau  school  of  the 
liturgy,  otherwise  i-alleil  tlie  Assyrian  or  Chaldean, 
is  aHcribed  t«  tlie  aiKtstle  Tlia<Jdeu«.  The  lanpiajj^e 
is  Syriac.  The  distini  tive  feature  Ls  that  the  great 
intercession  occurs  after  the  remembrance  oi  the 
life  of  Chiist  and  liefore  the  invocation,  which 
immediately  preoedea  the  oloeinff  doxolfloy  of  the 
thanksgiving.  The  oldest  existing  form  Is  that  of 
the  liturg}' calleil  'of  the  Apostles,  and  is  certainly 
of  profound  antiquity.  There  are  two  paraphrases 
of  tiie  aiiiiiiliora  of  this  liturgy,  one  of  which  is 
calletl  the  liturgy  of  Theotiore  of  Monsucstia ;  the 
other  is  named  oy  the  Ne.'^toriaus  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  their  sect,  but  tbejr  appear  to  be  aa  a 
whole  older  than  the  time  of  tMM  penona.  In  the 
chnrdiea  of  tliis  rite  the  sanctaary  is  a  separate 
mom,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  Jewi^li  temple,  nnd  the  whule  cere- 
niuny  is  of  .nevere  .'>ini|)]ii  it y.  The  liturgy  of  Mala- 
Imr,  or  original  liturgy  of  the  native  Christiiin«  of 
India  ( *  Christians  of  £>t  Thomas ' ),  is  a  form  of  the 
Babylonian  liturgy  of  the  Apostles,  but  is  said  to 
have  Miflerad  taauk  ignorant  meddling,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Portuguese,  at  the  ^Miod  of 
Diainper  (1599). 

(E)  The  Alexandrian  liturtnoal  family  representB 
the  form  of  the  liturgy  Whin^'in;,'  tn  the  (  'liuieli  of 
Ei^ynt,  and  its  orifrin  is  a.s<'i  ihe<l  to  the  evangelist 
>IarK.  The  properly  distinet i v  e  feature  U  that  the 
great  interoemon  occurs  lietwcen  tli9  Suramm  eorda 
and  the  .SV/nr/tu— viz.  in  that  part  of  the  thaalca- 

eiving  called  the  preface.  It^  existing  monnnMiitl 
ave  all  been  corrupted  by  divers  external  influences, 
and  their  history  is  \  erv  ol>seurc.  {n)  The  normal 
or  original  form  iscalldl  the  liturgy  of  St  Mark,  and 
is  in  lireek.  Like  that  of  St  .lames,  it  containn 
uassage-H,  esi>ecia]ly  in  the  thank.sgiving,  of  whieh 
It  would  1k'  rash  to  measure  the  antiquity,  but,  as 
we  now  have  it.  it  has  oi^ubtedly  been'  modirie<l 
under  ConstanttnopoKtan  {nflnences,  and  probably 
f-incp  the  triumph  (tf  M<mophyjiitism  in  Egypt.  It 
conlimie<i  to  be  use<l  for  mauy  centuries  by  the 
<  >rthoih)x,  hut  Ih  now  extinet,  «is  they  have  adopte<l 
the  full  rites  of  Constantinople.  (6)  lienaudot  has 
published  what  he  believed  to  lie  an  Alexandrian 
edition  of  tbe  ConstantinopoUtaa  Uttuigy  of  St 
Baril.  (e)  At  what  period  the  Goptie  or  native 
language  wa.'^  suliwtituteil  for  tlie  (  JreeK  is  uncertain, 
anulhe  pre.Hent  writer  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
it  wa.s  a  dc\ice  of  tiie  Monophysites  lo  pujiularise 
their  heres^y  and  emphasise  their  separation  from 
the  Orthodox.  Hut  whoever  the  translators  may 
have  iMsen,  they  were  confronted  by  the  fact  that 
the  population  were  to  a  great  extent  bi  lingual  ; 
nianv  lorninlie  were  familiar  in  Greek,  and  the 
theologieiil  terminology*  was  mostly  Greek.  Accord- 
ingly the  liturgy  was  translated  into  a  sort  of  jargon 
of  t  optic  mixeil  with  (litn-k  words,  many  formuhe 
were  left  in  (ireek,  and  the  deacon  wuh  provided 
with  a  set  of  biddings  in  tireek  sii  ample  as  nearly 
to  amoiint  to  a  translation  of  the  prayers.  The 
litnimr  ao  pradneed  waa  that  wbicJi  bears  tiie  name 
of  St  Cyrir   It  is  a  ftee  translatton  and  ndaptatinn 

from  that  of  St  Mark,  but  from  a  recension  earlier 
Vlian  thai  of  wliicii  we  potMHaw  any  Greek  tcxU  It 


is  now  almost  extinct.  ((/)  A  fn*sb  anaphora  w.la 
composed,  called  by  the  name  of  St  Itaml,  and  in 
M  hich  the  great  intercawion  ht  transferred  to  tha ' 
latter  part  of  the  thanksgiving,  aa  in  the  UicfaHK 
lymitan  family.  It  b  now  used  only  on  whim  tare 
occasions.  («)  A  third  anaphora  was  compoMd, 
called  by  the  name  of  St  Gregor>',  and  this,  joined 
to  the  pro  anai>hora  of  St  Cyril,  cimstitutes  the 
ordinary  Cojitic  liturgy.  A  fresh  linguLstie  <litfi- 
culty  lias  however  arisen.  Coptic  is  totally  deaii, 
and  Arabic  luis  become  tiie  language  of  Egj-pt^ 
Hence  the  SWUlon  ii  of  eonrae  in  Arabic,  some  parts 
of  the  liturgy  an  always,  and  the  Creed  and  LiMd's 
Prayer  often,  said  in  Arabic ;  each  povtkm  of  Scrip- 
ture is  read  in  Arabic  aa  well  as  Coptic,  and  Aral  io 
hymns  are  intro<luee<l.  The  siiervice  is,  in  f  u  t.  tri- 
lingual. Coptic  churches  are  geuemlly  ver\  j-l  un. 
the  altar  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  partition,  and 
the  ceremony  is  not  showy.  Incense  is  burned  almoife 
without  ceasing  from  the  lieginning  until  the  con* 
secration.  ( /)  The  A  by  asinian  lit0T»'  is  in  Ethiopie, 
and  is  calleci  that  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  an  adapted 
translation  of  the  Coptic  St  Cyril.  Here  also  uiere 
has  he<-'n  a  coiisideralde  tenilency  to  conipoise  |>ara- 
plirases  of  the  anaphora,  of  which  aa  many  as  ten 
are  known  t^i  Western  scholars. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  externals  which  are 
common  to  all  these  families.  All  light  wax  tapeta 
during  the  celebration,  however  bright  may  lie  the 
natural  light  (see  LlOHTS),  and  Incense  (q.v.)  is 
univen«ally  burned.  Fans  ( q.  v. )  came  into  iisf  in 
the  scmthern  countries  where  flies  are  troulile»4Hiie, 
hut  as  a  rule  they  have  now  beciuue  mere  orna- 
ments carried  in  processions.  As  to  ve^tiuenia, 
the  Chasuble  (q.v.)  is  univemlly  worn  by  the 
celebrant;  nor  la  thwe ainr  trace  of  a  time  w)ien  it 
was  not.  As,  however,  4t  u  original  I  v  a  mere  leaad 
piece  of  stuff  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head, 
the  hamis  can  onlv  be  used  while  wearing  it  by 
raising  it  it  the  sjdes  or  in  front.  Hence  in  the 
ILoman,  E|)hesian,  and  Uabylonian  families  it  is  cot 
up  at  the  sides  and  hangs  down  before  and  behind ; 
among  the  Orthodox  the  front  (lart  below  the  braeat 
in  cut  away  ;  in  the  Alexandrian  rite,  and  hy^  the 
Armenians  and  some  of  the  Syrians,  it  b  entirely 
split  up  the  front,  and  becomes  a  mere  cloak.  In 
all  the  families  is  also  worn  a  long  gown  <Iown  to 
the  feet,  which  is  in  English  exiled  an  Alf>  (q.v. >. 
This,  with  its  accompanying  girdle,  of  course  re- 
presents the  long  tunic  worn  by  orientalK  Tlie 
stole  Is  a  strip  of  stuff  woftt  by  the  priest  round  ids 
neck»  and  by  the  deaoon  over  his  left  shoulder.  It 
seems  to  be  the  ttUiih  or  religious  garment  of  the 
■Jews,  which  munt  of  course  have  W-en  worn  in  jnnyer 
by  Christ  and  His  earliest  di.soiples,  and  wliich,  as 
usually  arran;^ed,  exactly  resembles  a  s-lole.  The 
nmniplet  ( in  tireek,  tjiiuiatnkui )  are  cutis  .seemingly 
used  eimply  t^i  couline  the  sleevt^i  of  the  adb;  tlie 
eoReepoodug  object  worn  bv  Latins,  however,  is 
put  on  the  left  arm  only,  ana  h«a  a  long  flap ;  and 
some  have  maintained  that  it  was  originally  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  The  amice  is  really  a  veil  or 
covering  for  the  head,  and  by  the  Copts  it  is  f^y 
worn  until  the  thanksgiving.  In  the  otlier  families 
it  is  generallv  pushed  down  u|ion  the  neck,  and  the 
Armenians,  by  embroidering  it,  have  made  it  into 
a  sort  of  ornamental  collar. 

The  liturgies  used  by  Protestants  «re  either,  aa 
anutng  Anglicans.  a«lai^>tntions  of  the  Roman  rite, 
or,  as  among  Picsbytenans,  forms  altogether  newly 
inventeil,  bii-sed  uiwm  Hcri[iture  and  convenience 
only.  The  latter  jin^cess  has  resulKnl  in  wmie  in- 
teresting coincidem  es,  such  aa  the  general  intro* 
duction  anion;;  I'l  i  sliyterians  of  the  ceremM^ 
in-bringing  ot  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  effeiMQr* 
called  by  the  Greeks  'the  Great  Entraaee  ;*  whtla 
one  school  gain«*<l  the  jMipular  name  of  '  Lift'>r>i.* 
from  practiaing  the  Elevation.    It  maj',  howevsr, 
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be  raoMrkcd  that  SpaolBb  Protestaots  have  always 
showB  a  fiwife  kaiung  to  the  Moiarabio  litaigy, 
tiM  mmm  for  wMdi !■  plain  enoagh,  rinee  itls 

not  Hotnan,  and  in  nn<lniihtedly  ancient  and  in- 
tensely national  ;  and  it  in  not  improbably  owing 
to  the  inlluence  of  Spaniah  refugees  in  Lijmlon 
that  in  the  eecond  (luid  present)  Anglican  litnrg\' 
the  great  intcrce(<«ion  (the  'Prayer  for  the  Churcii 
MUilaat')  has  been  placed  in  the  offertory.  The 
litaifQr  used  by  the  body  commonly  known  as 
Irvingitcs  is  remarkable  for  it^  literary  merit. 

Liturgical  literature  is  exoeedin^'ly  volinninonH.  For  a 
single  Tolume  the  rt-adt  r  nmy  \v  r.  ferreii  t^i  tlip  Uev.  C. 
E.  Hain?iiond's  Lituryir^  Ktutrrn  atui  U'mti  rn  [  0\f.  t.'lar. 
Pre**.  1878).  Much  matter  will  be  found  in  tin:  lute  Dr 
Neale'a  Jntroditrtion  to  the  Hittory  of  the  Hohi  Kn.  trrn 
Church.  A(  rt'K'Bnls  the  lldiiKUl  and  Cuti»titntinu|M'litan 
rites,  books  are  jdentiful ;  ^^  to  xhv  AniK  iiiaiig,  tlio 
^rwifTiirtri  CAurcA,  by  the  Kev.  K.  F.  R.  Fijrt.M:i;t  ,  for  the 
Indian  Monopbysites,  The  Ckristtan*  of  .St  Thomas  (ttwi 
their  Liturffie$,oy  Hm  Rev.  G.  B.  Howard ;  for  the  Ne*- 
torisns  and  ChsMMni,  The  Nfttoriant  and  their  Ritualt, 
Iqr  tbs  Iste  Dr  Badger;  snd  for  the  Ck>pta,  The  Coptic 
Simdat  Morning  Service,  by  the  present  writer,  will 
•apply ialbmation  of  a  praotioal  kind;  while  for  other 
or  mure  reoondite  studies  reooona  may  be  had  to  the 
authors  cited  by  Mr  Hammond.  The  doctrine  of  the 
sttohsdst,  and  its  hiiioiy  before  and  after  the  £efoma- 
IkO.  is  treated  in  tiis  articiles  LOBO^S  Somtt,  Pbatbb- 
BOOB;  see  also  Sacrauint,  Trakri-bsta.vtiatiok. 

Llatprand«or  LuitpuaM),  an  author  to  whom 
we  owo  much  of  our  knowle<ige  of  the  hiHtory  of 
the  loth  centnrv,  was  bom  of  a  distinguished 
Loogobard  family  in  Italv  about  the  year  922. 
He  entered  tho  sonrice  of  Berengar,  king  of  Italy  ; 
bat,  having  fallen  into  disgrace,  he  repaired  to 
(;<Trnuiiy,  and  sorx'ed  the  Kniperor  Otto  I.,  with 
wiioiii  he  returned  l«  Italy  in  IHil.  Otto  nindo 
him  Itinhop  of  Cremona,  and  aft«rwardM  sent  him 
on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  lie  dictl  about 
97*2.  HLh  Anhipodotii  treats  of  the  period  from 
886  to  950.  U«  mote  also  De  Jtetma  Gatia  OtUmit 
Magni  Imperatoru,  eorerin^  tlw  ymrn  960  to  964, 
and  fJc  Lcgntione  ConttONttHmoliiatui ,  a  natii-p  on 
the  Greek  court.  The  best  edition  of  hiH  works  is 
printe^l  in  IVrt/'s  Mi,nH,ii>-nta  (rm/iantcB,  voL  iiL 
See  Kopke.  Dc  Vita  Liuljtnuuti  (1<M2). 

LlTadla  (ane.  Madeh),  a  town  of  Greece, 

60  milen  N\V.  of  Athens,  destroyed  by  partliqUHke 
in  1894.  Pop.  5U00.  From  it  the  nurtheru  port  of 
modem  Greece  osod  to h» Called  LtvadU. 

LlTadla,  the  nanw  of  an  «rt«t^  with  a  eonple 
of  palaces  and  magnifieenl  gatdeiis  and  vineyards, 

belonging  Ut  tho  empress  of  Russia.  situaUnl  on 
the  south  coai»t  of  the  rrinioa,  'M)  miles  SE.  from 
hciHisto|Md.  Tilt'  entire  n<'iglilK(iirInNM|  is  sjirinkled 
with  the  caittlea  and  villas  of  Kussiou  notabilities, 
iriMoomo  bera  for  •«»-b>thiiig  in  tb«  antamn. 

LiTer.  The  liver  w  the  largest  gland  in  the 
Ixxly.  It  weighs  from  3  to  4  lb.,  and  nieasurcs 
aituut  I'J  inelies  from  i-ide  to  side,  and  6  or  7  iiiehes 
from  iu  anterior  to  it**  i)oslerior  border.  It  is 
aitoated  in  the  right  hy|iochondriac  region,  and 
reaches  over  to  the  left ;  being  thick  behiiw,  convex 
on  iu  npper  snrfMO,  where  it  lies  in  the  ooneavity 
of  the  diaphragm, and  concave  below,  where  it  rest.'< 
against  the  stomach,  c<don,  and  right  kidney. 
Thin  lower  surface  presentM  a  fissure  dividing  the 
organ  into  a  riglit  and  a  left  loUj.  The  liver  in 
retainetl  in  iu»  ixmition  by  five  lignmenta.  He- 
)  (be  right  aotl  left  IoWh,  there  are  three  smaller 
Tbe  great  balk  of  the  organ  is,  however, 
op  of  the  lishfc  lobe,  which  is  six  times  as 
largo  as  tbe  left  The  vemels  of  the  liver  are  the 
hepatic  artery,  whicli  conies  otT  from  the  e<iliac 
axis,  anil  Mip^dies  the  «)rgan  with  nutrient  ldiM)d  ; 
the  portal  vein,  wluch  conveys  to  the  liver  tho 
venous  blood  of  the  intestines,  s|tleen,  and  stoniadi, 


and  from  which  (after  tbe  vessel  has  nmilladlike 
an  artery)  the  hepatie  veim  aiiee  and  convcgr  tbo 
blood  from  the  liver  into  tbe  inferior  vena  cava. 

In  fact,  the  liver  is  a  gieat  glandular  mass  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  veiiui  pubuiug  from  the  utowoch 


Fig.  L— IhsUvsr: 
At  Itfrt  lobe :  Bi  left  lobe ;  s,  depreaaion  for  eolon;  5,  deprss- 
sloB  Ibr  rtgbt  kidney  and  capsule:  ee,  coronary  Ilgainent, 
Inferior  laver :  dd,  snrlSw  aneovered  by  peritoneum  :  «,  Rail* 
bladder;  ff,  fluure  for  gdl-bladder;  gg,  trantverM  Oaaure; 
h.  lol>illn»  qiuiilraluii:  (,  uinbillral  vein  ;  j,  hrpaUc  duct;  t, 
hfi«tic  Brter)- ;  /,  ductiu  vtiiini?' ;  mm,  (Injure  for  ductus 
vcni~Mtus;  n,  vena  porta*;  o,  lobulus  caudatus;  P,  lobttlns 
spigelii :  q,  infcrinr  vvna  cava;  r,  flSHis  tw  tsMlar  vssa 
cava ;  m,  loa^tudinal  fisaursL 

and  intestines  towards  the  heart.  The  blood,  ladea 
with  nutritious  matter,  has  to  pass  thronsh  the 
liver  before  it  can  get  into  the  general  circnlatioD ; 
in  its  passage  it  comes  into  intimate  relationship 

witli  the  minute  hepatic  cells,  which  alter  its  con- 
Htitulion,  abstracting  or  atlding  various  coustit- 
uents.  The  bile  is  one  of  the  pro- 
dnctH  of  tho  liver  celU,  which,  ob- 
taining their  law  material  from 
the  blood,  secrete  this  fluid  into 
tiny  daete  (drains).  These  join 
with  other  vessels  to  form  larger 
and  larger  ducts  (just  as  veins  join 
with  other  veins  to  form  larger 
vewels),  which  linally  leave  liie 
liver  and  ita-ss  t^twanis  the  gall- 
bladder. Here  tlie  Bile  (q.  v. ),  wnicb 
is  constantly  secreted,  is  stored  up 
really  to  bo  discharged  into  tbe 
intestine  during  digestion.  The 
bile,  whii-li  is  of  a  brown,  or  iu 
some  aninuils,  of  a  green  colour,  is 
!  coloured  by  pigments  (bilirubin, 
biliverdin),  which  are  undoubtedly 
decoui]H>sition  products  of  ha-mo- 

flobia,  tbe  cidouring  matter  of  tho  J^^—pvv^ 
lood.  It  apitears,  therefore,  that  flf  liver: 
the  red  c(inin--ili'^  nt  the  IiImo.I 
which  contain  tins  |iigniciit  uie 
continually  sutlering  ilissolution, 
probnblv  the  old  and  usele»t<  cells 
iK'ing  ueatoeyed  within  the  body 
by  die  agflMv  of  otbor  oeU^  Tb^^d' 
whether  tbeir  destmetion  aetBalljr 
takes  place  within  the  liver  is  not  yet  alisolatel^ 
certain,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  li\cr  removes  their 
coiiMiring  matter  from  the  system.  ( tcca-ioiiall\  it 
lia|i|"'ns  tliat  the  liver  may  have  a  heavier  task 
thnnsn  upon  it  than  it  can  undertake.  Thus,  a 
rapid  diiwdution  of  corpa8cle«  may  take  place  from 
varioos  conditions ;  for  instance,  there  may  be  an 
excess  of  blood  after  a  hloodlem  amputation,  whert 
tho  blood  of  a  limb  before  the  operation  has  )>een 
driven  into  the  rest  of  the  Iswiy  ;  m.  a^.'aiti,  wlicn 
i  the  bio<Ml  from  tli<'  aftei  birth  has  Iwi-n  allowed  to 
I  llow  into  the  )Mi.|y  <>f  a  Iwiby.     In  tlic-e  r«.ses  the 

I  liver  may  be  unable  to  excrete  all  the  pigment  and 
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jaundice  will  .aii^e.  A  similiir  onntlition  will  follow 
any  obatruction  to  tlie  outtlow  of  liUe  from  the 
liver  (g«ll-ttODe,  iaflamniation  of  doeto,  tte.).  The 
already  secreted  bile  will  in  that  esse  fMMN  hack 
into  the  Rystem  thron);h  the  ahsorlwnt  lymphatics. 
In  the  bile  HP'  certain  organic  salts,  tniimoholate 
ami  filvooclntiato  of  s(Hliiini.  It  is  prnlmlile  that 
these  result  from  the  (iestructioii  of  alhuiiien,  i»er- 
haps  that  of  the  red  bloo<l-curpii»c]ea.  Uf  these 
salts  and  their  rAle  in  the  economy  there  in  much 
to  b«  laonoMd;  theijr  an  wobably  in  pwrt  raabsorbed 
from  the  intestine  foto  th»  blood. 

These  functions  of  the  liver  commence  at  nn 
erirly  period  of  intra  uterine  life,  the  excreted  bile 
ari-uiniilatiii;.'  in  tlie  intestine,  nn<l  forrnin^^  the 
i;reeni»h  8ub«tanee,  meconium.  After  birtli  tlie 
mle  may  be  looked  uimn  nut  only  as  an  excretion 
fmtn  the  body,  bat  as  perfonning  in  its  outward 
pasRS^  through  the  intestine  the  part  of  an  aid  to 
aij.'efltion  and  absorption  (see  Bile,  Digestion). 

Bat  the  liver  has  other  and  perhaps  equally  ini- 

r>ortant  functions  to  jierforni.  It  i«  a  great  store 
lOUse  of  U^hI  iimtenal.  When  the  Inxly  is  well 
nourished  the  li\  er  eelln  store  a  certAiu  quantity  of 
fat,  wliich  they  can  part  with  durinif  Starvation. 
In  stall  fed  animal.'*,  Wer  drinkers,  £e.  tlie  liver 
is  loadod  mtb  fat,  while  the  liver  (pAt4  de  foU 
orot)  of  the  Stmsburg  goose  is  a  mass  of  fat,  with 
nardly  any  vrsti;;i'  of  the  ori^jinal  tissue  left. 

Claude  IJernurd  wa.s  the  discoverer  of  oik;  of  tiie 
greatest  functions  of  the  liver.  It  a]>pears  tiial 
carboliyd rates  and  pn)teids  ahiiorbed  in  a  *«olultle 
form  into  the  blood  are,  for  the  most  part,  aeiaed  by 
the  liver  and  prevented  from  entering  the  geoeru 
etnolatioo.  The  liver  retains  them  eliieflv  in  the 
lonn  of  glycogen  or  animal  starch.  r,jHjuf),„H.jO  : 
and  after  a  good  meal  a.s  much  i\t<  o  ]ier  cent,  of 
the  organ  may  consist  of  it  alone.  This  glycofren 
is  then  discharged  from  the  liver,  proliahly  in  the 
form  of  a  soluble  sugar,  as  the  economy  is  in  need 
of  itw  We  have  here  a  wonderful  provision  for 
regulating  the  food -supply  to  the  tnsnes,  far  it 
would  be  of  obvious  aisadvantase  to  them  were 
they  inundated  with  ]>abnlnm  directly  after  each 
meal,  and  then  left  without  any  at  all.  Many 
parts  of  the  ImmIv,  the  inuscIe.H  for  instance,  are 
callable  of  st-oriti^,'  f^Iycoj^en  on  their  own  account  ; 
but  this  jjower  is  limited,  and  the  great  glycogen 
atorehouse  is  the  liver. 

We  have  already  seen  that  tbere  ia  evidence 
that  proteid  snbstanees  ate  broken  down  in  the 
liver.  The  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
proteid  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  tlie  form 
of  urea,  which  sulistance,  sls  hiui  experimentally 
been  shown,  has  itft  primary  origin  in  the  liver 
itself.  If  carbonate  of  amaMinia  he  injected 
through  the  organ  it  is  converted  into  urea, 
which  appears  in  increased  quantity  in  the  blood, 
and  is  excreted  by  the  kidneyn.  After  a  highly 
nitrogenous  diet  urea  in  like  manner  Apjiears 
in  the  bliMxl,  the  nitrogen  having  separnt't'  from 
the  proteid  molecule.  In  birds  and  re]itiies,  «  here 
the  nitro^^en  wa.Hte  of  the  bo<ly  is  uric  acid,  not 
urea,  the  former  substance  is  al.no  formed  by  the 
liver,  extir|>ation  of  the  organ  causing  a  marl^l 
diminution  in  the  uric  add  formation. 

DiSBASBS  OF  Tire  Lrmt.-— The  liver,  fike  other 
organs  of  the  body,  is  subject  to  disorder  ftn<l  di^- 
e4U*e.  It  is  subject  to  congestion  from  exposure  to 
cold,  and  it  is  certain  to  suffer  from  any  pro- 
longed violation  of  the  laws  of  dietetics.  The 
Eunipean  li\-ing  in  India  who  persist.-,  in  the  ftMsl 
habits  of  a  cold  climate,  although  be  lives  in 
a  warm  one,  is  certain  to  develop  a  *  liver.*  The 
beer-drinker  aecjnires  a  fatty  liver,  and  the  drain- 
drinker  an  orpin  in  which  the  cellular  element.-* 
Imvf  ^'r<'.-iily  liiiniiii^hed,  the  mass  of  the  organ 
becouang  mure  Ubrouji  tissoe.   The  must  important, 


becflnse  the  commoneot,  malady  connected  with 
disorder  of  the  liver  is  that  known  as  biUomamm, 
The  acute  form,  or  'biliooa  attack,'  has  heea 
shortly  noticed  under  Bile  (a. v.);  but  many 
persons  suffer  habitually  or  for  long  periods  from 
an  allied  condition.  The  symptoms  are  \erv 
varions ;  but  the  most  common  are  dull  nain  wuh 
a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  aini 
pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  usually  worst  aft«r 
meals ;  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with  eoaladt 
yellowiab  tongoc^  dull  headache,  giddiness ;  eome- 
timea  drowsiness,  sometimes  sleeplessness ;  and 
generally  more  or  leiw  de]>res.sion  of  spirits.  The 
conflition  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  take 
too  much  or  too  rich  fmnl  or  drink,  with  too  little 
exercise.  It  is  prol>ably  caused  not  merely  by 
ddicient  secretion  of  bile,  but  by  im^ierfeet  per- 
fnrmanee  of  the  other  functions  of  the  liver«  eqieci- 
ally  the  disintegration  of  albuminoid  bodies.  For 
the  removal  of  the  condition  the  most  important 
measure  is  proper  regulation  of  the  patient's 
lialMts,  Cireat  care  in  diet  must  be  enjuineii, 
jiarticnlarly  as  regards  alcoholic  drinks.  Oi  tln-se 
malt  li([UorH  and  sweet  or  strong  wines  are  the 
most  injurious ;  but  it  is  generally  bet«t  to  al^tain 
from  tuem  altcigether.  Rich  dishes  must  be 
avoided,  and  angar  and  meat  he  taken  in  aMidenrtB 
amount  Exereise  in  the  open  air  is  very  im- 
portnnt  :  riding  i.s  the  most,  walking  i>nii>.'i1>ly 
iiliont  the  least,  useful  bum.  Witli  regard  to 
dnigs,  mercurials  {e.g.  blue  jiill)  often  ;ji\e  great 
relief;  but  their  habitual  use  is  dangenms.  A 
dail^  draught  in  the  morning  of  some  nalioe 
aperient  is  generally  desirable;  and  nitro-hydro* 
enlorie  acid  !n  small  doses,  with  some  bitter  tonie, 
is  often  very  useful.  lUliousneM  sehhmi  seriously 
shortens  li/e,  but  it  often  grievously  interferes 
with  its  enjoyment,  and  with  the  {lOWar  of  doioig 
work  with  any  vigour  or  satisfaction. 

ClMI^WslKm  of  the  liver  <K>curs  in  at  leant  sone 
cases  of  biUoosness,  and  in  indammation  of  tlir 
organ ;  bat  also  in  consequence  of  diseAse  of  tlie 
heart  or  lungs  cautting  interference  M-ith  the  retnra 
of  blood  through  it.  in  long-standing  ca.«*e«  of  this 
disease  the  siHistarice  of  the  liver  pr<"-'  tit-  h  jh^cu- 
liar  mottle<l  appearance,  M-henee  it  is  callenl  NV/m«; 
Uccr. — ( I  all  stones  (see  CvUl'Lt'S)  and  JuMmUbI 
(q.v.)  have  already  been  consideicd. 

AcHte  inflammaUon  (hepatuis)  and  aisent  maj 
occur  in  the  eoune  of  other  diseaeaa,  espeeiailr 
pyiemia ;  hnt  in  their  most  characteristic  form  they 
are  much  more  common  in  hot  countries,  and  in  a 
large  pro])ortiou  of  the  cases  accompany  or  follow 
dysentery.  The  symjitonis  aic  extremely  v.-iriablc  ; 
there  may  In;  fever,  pain,  or  weight  in  the  liver  and 
rill|ht  slioulder,  and  distnrl>ance  of  digestion  ;  but  in 
some  cases  ail  these  arc  absent  If  the  abscess  be 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  fiver,  its  presence  mav 
Iw  indicated  by  bulging,  or  enlargement  with 
alteration  of  nhape  of  the  organ ;  but  if  deeply 
seated  no  indication  of  its  presence  may  Ik"  fonn«L 

Treat  Hit  lit.  -  In  the  early  stages  the  di.M.'a.He  some- 
times seems  to  be  checkeo  by  tlie  administration  of 
large  duHes  of  iuecacuanlia  and  the  application  of 
poultices  or  hot  fomentations:  and  even  when  aa 
aliscew*  is  present  it  may  suliside  spoataneooslj,  or 
may  discharge  through  lung,  stomach,  bowels,  or 
skin  with  a  favotirable  result.  Sui-h  c.nses,  how- 
over,  are  excejitional  ;  and  the  imKHluctinn  nf  the 
as]iiiat<ii  aii'l  of  antiseptic  inetliitil-  ha--  -^Ipiwn  i!i.*t 
surgical  interference  in  such  ca.>^  ueetl  not  be 
(beaded  as  it  once  was.  Evacuation  and  openias 
of  liver  absoesaes  have  in  fact  in  noent  yean  eavad 
many  lives  that  would  otherwise  in  all  piobaUllly 
have  l)oen  sacrificed. 

Artitf  ydlow  atropht/  of  the  liver  is  a  curious  and 
hai>pily  rare  disease,  cbieHy  aflwting  young  women, 
iu  which  rapid  aud  intense  jaundice,  attended  by 
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p«'veie  norvtiiis  symiiioniH  (liea<lache,  dclirlilin, 
c<tii\!i,  i^'c. ),  hilt  wit  In  Hit  fe\<M  ,  uliiiost  inviiriulilv 
leads  tu  a  fatal  isnxw  in  a  few  dam  After  death 
tlw liver  fnuud  much  diroioblMa  In  size;  and  its 
•eereting  cdls  are  radaoed  to  m  nmm  of  oily  debris. 
The  syniptoma  mneh  memMe  thoee  of  phwphoms 
poiaooings  but  the  cmm  of  the diseeae  ere  aa yet 
obeeon^ 

Cirrkotis  of  the  liver,  or  interstHiul  hejuititii  i  r.r. 
kirrhot,  'venovvinh'),  IteginH  an  an  inllannimtorv 
atrectiun,  in  which  lymph  (tee  iMrLAMM  vnoN )  (s 
eifoBed  in  the  areolar  tiaane  ■orroDnding  the 
branebee  of  tbe  portal  vein.  The  amaller  bmaebes 
become  obliterated  by  tlie  pressure,  and,  as  the 
Ivinph  «iilj«eqaently  contracts,  larger  hmnclips  of 
tlie  veins  anil  dnctn  Iwcome  strangulat«<l,  and  the 
surfai  e  of  the  orjjan  a-tHumes  the  uneven  or  iHiHsed 
«]ijw;irano<'  known  as  hobnailed.  In  this  atlVction 
the  liver  is  pn>hably  at  first  aomewbat  enlar^'c^l, 
and  occa.<donally  remains  so,  bat  ia  genenU  h!>  tiie 
eontnwtioo  of  tbe  efioaioo  goei  on  it  at  len^b 
beeomea  eonaiderably  Rmaller  than  tbe  natural  mze. 
The  ordinary  ratiso  of  tins  <ii?«eA«e  is  spirit  drinking, 
and  it  i.H  |i<i|>iilHi'ly  known  im  the  giu-ilriiikcr'g  lirrr. 
The  obstruction  to  1  111- jjortfl,!  circulation  iR("at«ion8 
tlie  effusion  of  serum  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ; 
Md  this  eifnsion  often  goes  on  so  rapidly  as  aoon 
to  forae  op  (he  diapbtagm  and  impede  leapiration. 
The  lower  extremitMa  may  become  Muwweutts,  bat 
the  arma  and  faee  are  never  afrecte<!.  The  portal 
oliHtmctina  often  also  rir»e  to  heniorrhajje 

fnjm  the  Uiwels  or  Btoinarh.  Iti  a  fully  drvclnin  il 
ease  of  cirrhosis  the  liver  is  so  alterwl  in  sinicture 
that  palliative  treatment  is  all  that  can  be  at- 
temptoii.  Tbia  muat  be  directed  to  tbe  relief  of 
the  dropsy,  and,  if  medieinea  fail  to  remove  or 
diminish  it,  temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
tapping :  but  the  disenne  ia  a  very  liopeleaa  on& 

Amongxt  the  other  afTectiuns  of  tbis  organ  are 
the  tircr.    The  liver  in  this  ca.«se  is  much 

enlar>,'e<l,  of  a  jtale  onlmir,  and  rounded  at  the 
eil^'<*'4 :  the  disease  is  most  comnutnly  found  aaeoci- 
at(*«l  with  phthisiii  and  in  ciutes  of  general  obeaity. 
Ciaeeiy  allied  to  thia  ia  the  lardaeeotu  or  troxv 
liver  (aee  Waxt  DwmnATlOir).  Tubercle,  syphi 
Utic  disease,  and  different  forms  of  cancer,  gen- 
erally secondary  to  cancer  elsewhere,  are  not 
unfrequently  found  in  tliis  or^ran.  It  i!*  also  much 
the  oioftl  frequent  seat  of  iiydatids.   See  Hydatid. 

LlTCrpool*  »<itnated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
lleney.  ui  Lancashire,  ia— if  we  iodnde  Dirken- 
head,  on  tbe  opposite  afde  of  the  river— the  second 

largest  tmvti  m  tin-  Tnited  Kinploni.  A  (tort 
not  only  for  the  adjareni  nianufacturinj:  liistriets, 
but  for  the  coinineue  with  Auieriea,  it  rankx  in 
maritime  imiMtrtjinee  before  the  metropolis  itself 
— a  oircumstAnce  due  to  ita  position  on  tlie 
weat  ooaat  of  J£ngiand.    It  ie  attoated  at  three- 

Jnartera  of  an  hoitr'a  diataaee  by  railway  from 
Ianch4>ster  (31)  milea),  four  and  a  quarter  hours 
from  London  <20l  miles),  six  hours  from  K<iin- 
borgli  ! -*Jt)  milex).  ami  seven  hours  bv  rail  and 
stwiruer  from  I)ublin.  The  rise  of  Llver|KMd  is 
remarkable.  In  the  middle  of  the  14th  century 
it  contained  onlv  HAi)  inhultitants  and  168  ootlwces ; 
whilst  in  IMI  tta  {topulation  was  only  690.  This 
decadence  aoemmU  for  the  circumstance  that 
tlmngh  the  town  waa  representee!  in  parliament 
in  I'i'M't  atid  1.306,  there  wen^  no  iiM  rnl>ers  sum- 
moned l»  iwe<Mi  the  la.«t  nameil  date  and  1547. 
li  [•*  intere-^iinj;  to  note  here  that  KramiH  Bacon 
(afterwanls  f^ird  Chancellor)  was  M.I',  for  Liver- 
pool in  the  years  I5H8-92.  It  was  not  until  1647 
that  Liverpool  wae  made  a  free  port  (having  been 
■■bfeet  down  to  that  date  to  tlie  Cheater  ofRcers ) ; 
aaa  it  was  not  erected  into  a  sejini.it. •  iiaii-li  until 
MK,  when  ita  population  numberoti  about  MOO 
■eda^  and  tta  ahipping  ahoat  80  veaaela.  Between 


1710  anil  !"()<)  its  population  incna-ed  fruni  SIGO 
to '.W.TWO,  and  it«  commercial  njn  y  fmin  84  ve^Md.-* 
to  1245.  In  1700  it«  first  regular  dock  was  built 
on  the  aite  where  the  custom-house  stands  at  tbe 
preaeut  dav.  ¥nHa  17S0  to  1800  the  population 
advanced  from  S9,700  to  77,700  inhabttanta,  tbe 
shipiiing  from  1200  vesseln  to  ryOOn,  and  the  umouiit 
of  dock-dues  colleeted  from  t'23(K)  to  £'28,.'MX), 
nearly  two-tliinlH  of  the  imiea^e  takin<:  jdaoe 
during  the  last  lift<,H!n  years  t)f  tlic  period.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  extraordinary  progreaa  waa  the 
rapid  growth  of  tbe  cotton  industry  :  tkie  oonaamp' 
tion  of  raw  eotton  having  riaen  from  6.000,OiN> 
lb.  in  1781  to  48,000,000  n>.  in  I  SOI ;  while  the 
ofBcial  value  of  cotton  unMluct-'  exportecl  hod,  in  the 
meantime,  increased  In»m  i".'i'K),000  to  £7,051,000. 
Simultaneously  with  the  mechanical  revolution 
lirou;,'lit  alsnit  by  Hargreaves,  Arkw  right,  Cromp- 
ton,  and  others,  there  came  an  tocreA^«ed  foreign 
trade,  and  an  augmented  ialaild  bnainess,  owing 
to  tlie  opening  of  tbe  liridgewater  (q.v.)  Canal  in 
1771.  About  the  same  period,  to<i,  a  great  start 
wa**  given  to  tlic  .'■hiid.nildin^  trade  of  the  jsirt  by 
several  exten.-i\  e  uruers  received  from  government : 
some  la  vessels  of  war  being  launched  between 
1777  and  1782,  of  very  couMiderable  tonmige,  and 
ranging  between  16  and  50  guns.  Liverpool  as  the 
leading  port  oouieeted  with  the  African  trade^ 
almost  monopoUaad  the  traffle  in  alavea  between 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  i<:c.  As  late  as  1807 
her  shijK)wner8  had  IRi)  xeni^els  engage*!  in  the 
Im-im-^-.  I'lipiililr  1)1  carrying  alwut  44. IKK*  slaves. 
Hy  tiie  ciu-.e  of  the  last  ceuturj'  Liverptsd  had  far 
outstrip|»eil  Hrist*>l  in  commercial  importance. 

Hut  great  fL>*  was  the  progress  made  during  the 
closing  t  wenty  years  of  the  18th  century,  it  was  far 
exceeded  in  the  liHh ;  in  1881  tbe  population  with- 
in the  mnnidpal  boundary  waa  552,fi06,  and  within 
the  parliamentarj' Istundary 'i^M  ,0.».  In  the  next 
deoailo  there  was  however  an  apparent  tiecreoae, 
the  population  of  the  city  at  the  census  of  1891, 
after  some  reatljustment  of  areas,  was  517,95],  and 
of  the  parliamentary  buroueh,  .'>H4,47I.  Adding  to 
thia  the  pojHilation  of  Birkenhead  (o^ ),  on  tbe 
opiweite  aide  of  the  river,  we  get  884,x28 ;  so  that, 
with  other  adjoining  places,  the  total  population  of 
what  may  W  termed  tlu?  port  of  Liverj»fs)l  is  aViont 
700,(KK).  A  very  largo  number  of  merchants, 
brokers,  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  working-men, 
whor^;  daily  occupations  are  in  Liverpool,  have 
their  reaidencea  on  the  Cheshire  aide  oi  the  river. 
The  paaaenger  traffic  between  tbe  two  sides  of  the 
river  averages  60,000  per  day,  of  which  44,000  are 
by  the  various  ferries  and  25,0(X)  through  tbe  Mersey 
railway  tunm  l  The  progress  itt  popnlatlMI  and 
tonnage  compares  as  fuflows  : 
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The  figures  inclu<l«  the  anburba  of  both  plaeea.  Of 
the  entire  {Kipulation  it  ia  eatimated  that  180,000 
are  Irish  and  alsMit  the  same  numlier  Welsh. 

Tlie  ellect  of  tlie  Munclie^ter  Slii|.  ( ',uial  on  th© 
Inwle  of  Liver|MKd  liiu--  not  Ik-cu  mo  mjuriou.-*  as  was 
at  one  time  exiSN  ted.  It  di>»"»  not  follow  that  what 
ManrheMt<!r  s€>cures  Liverpool  loses ;  and  the  more 
enuioinical  management  of  tlie  l>uck  Estate,  and 
tiie  reduced  railway  charges  which  the  coui|ietition 
nf  tlie  canal  enforces,  may  in  the  long-run  actually 
bring  more  liii-iiiest  to  I,ivci]M><d. 

In  IKU4  tiie  t4<lAl  tonnage  of  ithips  that  ent«ro<l 
and  cleared  at  Liverpool  (exelnding  eoaatwiae  aaU> 
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inga)  waa  10,480,878,  aa  comiMired  with  14,4SS,580 

at  I-ond«n,  and  10,47H,3flI  at  Canliff.  The  imports 
of  culiiiiial  and  f(irei;,'n  merchandise  at  Liver|KX)l 
siiijw  a  value  of  l'lt.'),(>3().4Sll ;  tlie  exi«<rts  of  home 
produce  to  foreign  vorU,  £78,080,359,  and  of  foreign 
•nd  colonial  prounce,  £l,2d4,037.  The  wlinic 
foraigD  tnd«of  Liverpool  ia  1896  waa  £186,250.875. 
aa  compared  with  a  total  at  London  of  £224,718,826 ; 
all  other  ports  dividing  amongst  them  the  re- 
Diaining  40  per  cent,  of  tne  trade  of  the 
whole  country.  LiveriM>ol  account.^  fur  nlxnit 
ooe-lifth  of  tlie  liritiKli  tonnage,  oiie-iciith  of 
the  foreign,  and  one-Kixth  of  the  total,  and  only 
falla  behud  London  in  rcMpect  of  the  foreign. 
livMrpool  fisures  for  one-foiuth  of  the  imports, 
mora  than  two-filtha  of  the  «spOft*»  and  nearly 
one-thfad  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Of  14.')  million  cwt.  of  hrend-stnfls 
iniportetl,  28  niillion  came  through  Liverpool ;  lus 
did  aUo  3i  million  out  of  6  million  cwt.  of  hacon. 
hams.  \m'f,  \»>rk,  and  lard  ;  3  million  out  of  (5 
million  cwt.  ut  vice;  6(  million  out  of  17|  million 
o^vU  (d  unretijied  augar;  and  33  million  out  of  46 
mQlioB  Ih.  tobaeoo.  Liverpool  abipped  £40,S42,OUO 
oat  of  £71,d8tt,QCIO  worth  of  cotton  prtMlnctK  ex- 
ported :  £9,232,000  out  of  £2.'),(MK5,(XX)  worth  of 
woollens;  £-2,<>4'2,(HK)  out  of  ir),r>,V2,000  worth  of 
linens;  £II,70o,(K»0  out  of  £»),H<j«,(XX)  worth  of 
metals;  £4,502,000  out  of  £12,9:^,000  worth  of 
maehinenr;  and  £1,489,000  out  of  £3,168,000 
worth  of  hardware  and  cutlery. 

This  gigantic  trade  has  given  rise  to  the 
magnificent  system  of  docks  extending  along  the 
margin  of  the  river  for  a  ili.staiue  of  nearly  6^ 
milw,  contiunih^'  25  miles  of  <iua\  siuice  and  380 
aoieH  of  water-sjiiw*',  U-sidc?!  9  iniifs  of  nuay- 
space  and  164  acres  of  water-space  at  Birkenhead, 
making  a  total  of  34  miles  and  544  acrea  respec- 
tively. There  are  alao  17  aevee  of  waler-apaee  in 
the  doeka  worked  by  the  variooa  eanal  eompanies, 
and  thi  ri"  an*  Itesides  14,920  feet  of  graving-docks, 
of  whicli  24;iO  ff<>t  art^  in  IJirkenhead.  The  total 
area  of  the  Dock  Estate  i«  1083  acres  in  I.ivrrpitol 
and  506  acres  in  liirkeiihead.  The  wh»)le  of  the 
docks  (except  the  Halthouse,  King's,  and  part  of 
the  George's  and  Queen'a)  have  been  boiit  since 
1812,  and  are  reguded  ae  anumgat  the  graateet 
engineering  trinmphs  of  the  19th  centnn,-.  T%everal 
of  the  docks  are  enclo«e<l  with  large  warehouses  : 
thf  cr<  i  timi  of  thone  round  the  Albert  l)iK;k  co^-t 
£,'i5S,(XK).  Tlie  dock  it«elf  cont  £141,000.  The 
wareliounes  round  the  Waterloo  Dock  contain 
laiige  graio>elevatore,  which  are  a  wonder  in  them- 
•eivea.  For  the  aeoomraodation  of  the  river  traltic 
(paisenger,  goods,  and  mails)  there  is  a  floating 
landing-stage,  2063  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide, 
with  seven  large  hridgeH  connecting  it  with  the 
ohore  ;  also  a  lloating  bridge,  55(»  feet  long  and  35 
feet  wide,  l>y  meiins  of  which  an  ejiny  incline  for 
carriage  traAic  is  maintained  at  all  stages  of  the 
tide.  The  steamer  tratlic,  conducted  hv  regular 
liaem  with  every  port  of  importance  in  tne  world, 
draws  large  uttmbers  of  emigrant  and  other 

poaeengers  to  the  town.  The  total  rirnonnt  of 
capital  invests!  in  tiie  D<K  k  Estate  is  £17,(JH8,(>8.'}. 
Bee  til.'  .artirlc  Dock, 

Uf  the  seven  railway*  in  direct  connection  with 
the  cit^,  the  North  Western,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  MidUnd  have  handsome  p— anger 
atationa,  and  nnoienNis  goods  stations  are  sfmad 
over  the  town  and  on  the  line  of  docks.  Tln  rc  are 
five  tunnels  under  the  town.  The  Mersey  i  jiil«av 
tunnel,  12.30  yanN  Ion;,',  connecting  Livcr|M.i.l  with 
Itirkenlieail,  w.-uh  l)egun  in  IHHI,  and  oiicncd  hy  the 
Prince  of  WaleH  in  1886.  The  capital  invcste^i  in 
the  Mersey  Uailway  amounts  to  £2,'2'24,ucN). 
Number  of  pasaengera  in  1800,  M18»835.  Prior  to 
ISil  ibe  water-supply  of  m  town  was  derived 


dilefly  front  the  works  at  Bootle  and  Harria|g> 

ton.  In  1850  stepn  were  taken  to  erect  the  works 
at  Revington  (near  Ilolton),  which  were  opentii  in 
18.')7.  In  1881  the  foundation  of  new  wat^T-worku 
was  laid  at  l..ake  N'yniwy,  about  25  miles  from 
OHwetttiy  luid  45  mile«  in  a  straight  line  from 
LiverjKX)!.  Liverpool  has  several  extensive  ship' 
Imilding-vards,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  chain* 
cable  ana  anchor  amithies,  maine-works,  W  and 
turpentine  distilleries,  rice  and  floor  mills,  toUkooo, 
ci^'iir,  and  Boap  manufactories,  breweriea,  sugar- 
retinciicis,  ro)>erics,  glass-works,  chronometer  and 
watch  manufactories. 

The  ardutecttue  of  the  town  has  been  greatly 
ininroved  in  tlas  latter  Iwlf  of  the  10th  century, 
and  it  now  fommm  many  fine  thorongiifarei^ 
thronged  with  nnmerons  splendid  edifiees.  The 
(lonicJ  Town  hall,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  was 
ori^;ii);ilIy  huilt  in  1754,  but  has  since  been  con- 
Kidii.'iiily  enlarged.  St  (Jeorge's  Hall  is  a  grand 
building  in  the  Uneco-liuman  style,  nearly  500 
feet  long,  built  between  1838  and'lH54.  It  com- 
prisee  toe  assise  conrt,  a  great  hall  100  feat  hi 
lensth,  87  feet  in  width,  and  74  to  88  feet  high; 
and  a  smaller  conoert>rooim.  The  organ  in  the 
great  hall  co.Kt  £10,000,  and  the  entire  building 
£.3.10,000.  MuMiri|.,il  Offices,  Custom-house,  tiailore' 
Home,  Police  courltt,  Workhousett,  Liathaand  Wash- 
honaes,  Water-works,  and  Gas-otficea  are  also  note- 
worthy. The  Free  Library  and  Maaemn,  opeaed 
in  1860,  aad  prsssnted  to  the  town  by  Sir  WuHas 
Brown,  coet  £40,000 ;  with  it  are  incorporated  the 
Musenm  (rf  Natural  History  presented  by  the 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Miix-uni  of 
Anti(|uities  prcsente<l  by  Mr  Maver.  Oiher  in- 
stitutions are  the  Walker  Art  tJaller>-,  prt-s»enle«l 
by  Sir  A.  B.  Walker,  Bart.,  at  a  cost' of  £35,000; 
the  Picton  Kea<liiig-rooni,  erected  by  the  oorporaUoa 
at  a  cost  of  £25,000 ;  the  Botanic  Gardena.  Observ* 
atory,  the  LiverjMwl  College,  Liverpool  Institute, 
QueeuV  College,  Mcilical  Institute,  Hoyal  Insiita- 
tion,  the  vanonx  schools  attjiched  t»>  the  national 
ami  (itluT  chuM-lifs,  Acaileiny  t)f  Fine  .\rt>«,  the 
Exchange,  L\eeuiii,  and  Athenieuni,  news-rooms 
and  libauries,*  and  numeroun  a.s.Hooiations  devoted 
to  oominereial,  political,  philoeopliical,  "^^tiirtb 
and  religions  afiairk  University  College,  on  the 
model  of  Owens  College,  wss  inaugurated  in  1883; 
the  endowment  is  over  £125,000.  The  odlege, 
atliliated  to  the  Victoria  University,  Manchester 
(  see  DWENS  College),  had,  in  1890,  nixteen  pn>- 
ie^Hon*  and  lecturers  in  the  literature  and  science 
department,  and  fourteen  chairs  in  the  nurflflel 
department.  There  are  alntut  one  howlrad  chsii* 
table  institutions  in  the  city.  There  are  some  270 
churches  and  chapels,  of  which  92  belong  to  the 
Kstablitihed  Church,  2tf  to  Koman  Catholics.  25  to 
Welsh  NonconfoniU!«t»,  24  to  Presbyterian.*,  21  to 
Wewleyans,  18  t^i  MethiMiist.s,  17  to  Hji]iti.-t>.  U  to 
ludependentM,  and  30  to  various  iKHiie.s,  including 
6  Unitarian  chapels,  3  synagogues,  a  Friends' 
meeting- hniiHe,  and  a  Greek  church.  The  see  ol 
Liveri'O"!  created  in  1880,  with  an  endowment 
of  £100, (HMi,  raiseil  by  public  sub-'  rii'tion.  There 
arc  sf\en  oenieterien,  only  one  of  whicii  i»  situated 
\\ itliin  ih''  1  ity. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  commercial  pnrsoite 
are  also  very  nae  and  numerous.  Amongst  thSBi 
are  tlie  Exchange,  liveipool  and  London  Instuaaea 
Chambers,  Kc^id  IwMmdee,  and  Queen  Iniar* 
ance  buildings  (all  looal  eompanies),  and  many 
others.  The  Evrhange  was  ori^jinally  built  in 
l^o.'t  S.  hut  w;i>  rebuilt  and  eiil;ii,-cd  In  IStJ4-67. 
The  cc)»i  of  the  new  buiiiling.  whu  h  stands  apoo 
al»out  two  acres  of  ground,  iilM>ut  £600,000. 
The  general  merchants  and  brukers,  shipowiten 
and  brokers,  metal  merchants  aad  brokers^  wool 
broken,  lecher  broken,  &e.  maet  daily  in  tha 
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newi-room — 176  feet  kms,  90  feet  wide,  rad  00  feet 
high.  The  cotton  mercnaiita  and  brokera  meet 
(according  to  the  custom  of  nearly  a  centurj*)  in 

the  open  air,  in  tlie  Kpacions  area  or  '  lliqj^H.'  The 
f«tyle  of  the  biiildiug  Frencli  KeiiaisHuiice.  Of 
clul)«  there  are  the  lleforni.  Junior  Reform,  Con- 
aervattve,  Palatine,  Exchange,  &c.  There  are 
IbattMB  books  in  the  town,  and  several  of  them 
•ra  poeeeaMd  of  veiy  Isiige  and  bandaome  barinew 
prembee.  Amongst  these  may  be  named  the 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Kii^iland,  and  the  Liver- 
pool, Union,  NorlhWeMttfrn,  Pjutb,  District, 
Commercial,  National  Provincial,  and  North 
and  South  Walea  hankji.  Of  monuments  the 
chief  are  tlioee  of  the  Queen,  I'rince  Albert, 
WiUiMi  IV.,  Nelson,  WeUington,  UaskiMon,  wid 
BeMOBofield,  besMw  •even]  in  tli«  Town-ball, 
8t  (feorge's  Hall,  Free  Library,  and  parks.  The 

Iiarks  are  eight  in  namber— the  Stauley,  Sefton, 
Muce's,  B<itaiiic,  K—ringtOB,  Mowtbnu,  Slieil, 
and  Wavertree. 

Tbe  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
fm  general  agricultural  produce,  and  Tuesday  aiid 
Frioay  for  com.  The  fairs  for  bones  and  cattle 
•n  beid  July  25th  and  November  Utli.  The 
com  trade  transacts  its  bnsinem  in  the  Com  Ex- 
ohanjre,  Brunswick  Street,  and  there  is  an  exten- 
!*ive  market  for  the  cttttle-denlers  in  KeuHington. 
For  a;,'rii  ultural  prwluce  tliere  is  the  Nortiiern 
Hay  AtarkeU  For  edibles  of  all  kinds  there  are 
St  John's,  and  St  Janiee'a,  GMU  Street,  und  St 
ftlAitin'a  mnrkota.  There  an  nx  daily  (four 
morning  and  two  evening)  and  torn  weekly  news- 
p.*\I>er8,  besides  the  Daily  Telegntph  and  Bill  of 
Entry,  exclusively  devoted  to  shijjping  matters, 
tliree  wwkly  litemry  periotlicalf>,  and  one  m-ientitic 
monthly  magazine.  Since  1H85  Liverpool  returns 
nine  members  to  parliament. 

Tbe  name  Liverpool  first  oeenn  in  a  deed  of 
1 100 :  the  etvmology  is  not  improbably  the  Cymrie 
Lljfvrpwl,  *  the  expanee  at  the  pool,'  or  '  the  pool  at 
tlie  confloence.'  The  Derby  (Stanley)  and  Sefton 
IMoIyneux)  faniilieH,  whose  inan^iioiis  ;ire  ctnlv  a 
aliort  distance  from  the  town,  have  from  tlie  earile?<t 
times  lieen  intimately  connecttnl  witli  the  lM>rou^'li 
and  city.  Several  merabeni  of  lK>th  families  served 
tlw  office  of  nHgror  in  lk»  16th.  17th,  and  I81I1 
MttMiiiae,  Amongst  other  worthies,  natives  of  the 
town,  may  be  mentioned  Jeremiah  Hormcks.  the 
»  iiiinent  astronomer;  (leorge  Stuldis.  eminent  a.s 
Mti  iinimal  painter;  John  Deare,  wMiI|>t4)r ;  .loiin 
S/vlIer,  inventor  of  paint inj^  on  pottery  ;  Peter 
Letberland,  inventor  of  the  patent  lever  watch; 
Mn  HwniiW.  the  poetess;  Bonjamin  S|M>noe, 
•Mlptart  aMl  William  BoMOOb  poet^  biatorian, 
and  banlcer.  Other  'UTernndHans'  of  eminence 
in  various  dopartmentH  of  life  were  Viscount 
(  arduell,  IJi^^hop  Lijjlitfoot,  (Jeneral  Karh*,  Mr 
Cliul-tniie,  Sir  Jame««  Picton,  A.  H.  <  l<mgli, 
Meaduwis  Taylor,  the  actor  Sothern,  .AuHdell, 
Gunter,  Waterhonse,  A.  W.  Bnat,  Walter  (  rnnc. 
W.  S.  Jevons,  and  the  new  'Liverpool  school' — 
a  term  held  to  oomprise  J.  A.  Noble,  William 
Watson,  Hull  Caine,  II.  I^e  ( Jalliimie,  and  others. 

8m  Raiiu-*,  Hutory  of  thf  I'titnihoci-  and  Totm  o> 
Ltrtrpooi  [  lH.»i2  I ;  I'lcton,  Afrmnri'i/.i  of  Lurrjxx^  (2  vols. 

'2.1  1H7»)I;  and  7'A<r  Cott'>ii  Trade  of  Urtftl 
Hi^'  un.  I'  ltk  a  Hirt. ><■,..  .  t  tt,e  Lirrr}i"ol  Cotton  iturktt, 
hy  tlic  writer  of  the  pr«»t!Ut  article  (l)>Hti). 

UrerpooL  Robkrt  Banks  Jevkinsox, 
Eakl  i*v.  •<tat>--itnnn,  \> fts  horn  7th  June  1770,  the 
iM>ii  of  the  (ir>»t  i  I7J7  isiisi.  He  was  educated 
at  t  he  <  liarterliou-e  jind  <  'hri.ni  Cliurch,  Oxfonl,  and 
entered  parliament  in  17BI  as  memWr  for  Bve. 
lilw  Ui  father  ha  was  a  Tory,  but  with  LilH-ral 
idaaa  ««  teado  and  flnanoa.  In  1704  be  became  a 
member  of  the  India  Raard,  and  in.  1801  foreign 
MraUi7  ia  Ibe  AddingUm  miniatiy,  when  bo 


negotiated  tlio  unpopular  treaty  of  Amiena  In 

1803  he  was  crcat^Hl  Lord  HawkcshnrA-,  and  on 
Pitt's  return  to  iiower  lie  went  to  tlie  Home  Ufllce, 
a«  it  \Mus  tliougiit  desirahle  lie  hIiuhIiI  continue  to 
lead  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  death  of  Pitt 
he  was  invited  to  form  an  administration,  but 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  schism  in  tbe  Tmy 
party.  In  1807,  however,  he  again  took  the  Home  ' 
OHice,  under  Uie  Dnke  of  Portland,  and  next  year 
8ucceede<l  his  father  as  Earl  of  Liverpool.  In  Fer- 
ceval'M  niini>4try  of  18(>9  he  wa«  Secretary  for  ^Va^ 
and  tlie  Colonies,  and  in  this  capacity  wiu*  char{,'f.Hi 
with  I'usilhuiimity  in  connection  with  the  Penin- 
sular war.  Alter  the  assassination  of  Perceval  in 
1812  Lord  Liverpool  formed  an  administration 
wbieb  it  waa  predicted  would  not  last  for  six 
months,  but  which  in  feet  existed  for  nearly  fifteen 
years,  ami  then  fell  onlv  throuf;h  the  illncfs  of  the 
premier  himself.  The  fust  ten  year^  of  the  Liver- 
pool ministry  (1K12  '22)  have  f>een  M-verely  criti- 
cised. The  partition  of  Saxony,  the  aliandonmcnt 
of  Poland,  the  union  of  Hollajid  and  Belgium,  the 
Austrian  establisbnient  in  Italy,  tbe  alleged 
connivance  of  England  in  the  supprewion  of  the ' 
revolutionary'  agitation  in  Naples,  tlie  mismanage- 
ment of  the  finances,  the  increaw;  in  the  duty  <m 
foreijjn  corn,  the  coercive  measures  mloi  tcil  for 
dcalint;  with  diiKiontent  in  England,  are  ail  iM)inte«l 
to  so  many  proofs  of  the  incapacity  or  oeppotic 
sympathies  of  the  English  govcjrnment  of  tliia 
jii  iiod.  Lord  Liverpool  Tiimselfwas  a  Free  Trader, 
and  regarded  tbe  Com  Law  of  1816  as  merely  an 
experiment ;  and  when  be  was  joined  by  Hnskinrnvn 
anil  ( '.iiiiiin;,' he  l>c;.'an  to  lilierali^e  the  tariff.  He 
also  dcnired  to  retaiu  a  |M)rtioii  of  the  property  tax, 
which  would  have  oKviatnl  tlie  neceRsitv  for  frejuh 
taxes  ;  and,  aw  it  only  allected  men  with  incomes  of 
upwards  of  £200  per  aimum,  its  retention  would 
have  been  a  diatinct  boon  to  tbe  working-clnMrn. 
But  Whigs  and  Tories  aUke  epi|OBed  itTNotwIth- 
Ptnnding  the  blunder  of  the  sinking  fund,  Lord 
LiveriMKil's  I'lnancial  policy  generally  was  of  a 
Miiitiil  and  ciilii^lit'iicd  character;  and  his  admin- 
i-t ration  was  an  ectmomical  one.  As  a  siHtes- 
nian,  his  chief  title  to  remembrance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  united  the  old  and  tbe  new  Tories  at  a 
critical  period,  and  in  a  manner  which  neither 
Canning  nor  Wellington  could  accomplish.  On 
Febmary  17,  18*27,  he  wa»  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
but  he  remnined  rininiiiallv  pi  iinr  mini>tiT  until 
April,  when  Canning;  formed  a  new  government. 
He  diefi  4tli  I)eeem)>er  1828^  Bee  the  Life  by  (X 
D.  Yonge(3vol».  IfSOH). 

Liver-rot.  See  Flukk. 

LIverWorlS  { Iltjmtirir)  are  ^'u  en  fh>werle«a 

f'lants  clii.-ely  allied  to  llu•^s,^..  Thev  i^lnw  pro* 
uiM.dy  on  damp  riK-ks,  not  untrtH^ueutlv  on  leuvee 
and  stems  in  moist  tropical  regions,  ana  eometimea 
even  in  the  water.  The  majoritv  are  prostrate 
creepers,  but  othera  raise  themselves  in  upright 
leafy  growths,  intermeiliate  lietween  the  whidly 
ienf-like  ThaUophytes  (e.g.  wsweedH)  and  the 
higher  ("oi tnnpliy les  (e.g.  fern)  in  which  di-tinct 
stem  slmctuies  are  developed.  There  is  n  marked 
ilillerence  in  strtjcturc  between  the  uj>j>er  and 
lower  surface*  :  thus,  the  former  tumeii  towards 
the  light  Inara  chimney-like  openings  (Homata), 
while  the  under  side  next  tbe  sniistratum  gives  olT 
attaching  and  absorbing  anicellnlar  ontgrowths 
( (7(ir(.i./» ;  w  hich  aie  physioh»gically  comparable  to 
tlie  routs  of  hij/her  plant.'*.  If  a  voung  plant  llont- 
ifi^'  in  water  Ik*  iliumineil  wholly  fnmi  lieneatli, 
the  rhizoiils  w  ill  develop  on  tlie  upper  surface — 1.0. 
away  from  the  light  as  Wraal.  The  growtll  it 
uKUKlly  lorkeil  or  diebotomoua,  and  la  often 
markahly  profuse  by  the  moist  riverside  or  In  the 
damp  gieeobonse.    The  |daata  die  away  behind 
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«8  tliey  push  ahead  with  fresh  growth,  and  ikpMt 
from  this  thcgr  miUipIy  asexually  by  dmmu  of 


detMhahte  dvivps  of  sells  (or  gemnue)^  whkh  an 
offesn  fbtiMd  in  qwdal  sups  on  the  vtjfvr  wnhM. 


Life-bistory  of  lirerwoii  {MartkmnUa  polffwiorpha) : 

J  md  2,  develophiK  th,illun:  2  iihowii  thr  cup  with  gKinmir ; 
■ectlou  arrusH  tli.ill  is,  a1i<jwIii^  r)iiiriti>'y  sh»(it><|  Mtamia  aii<l 

6,  development  of  uiiMh n  U.i;  0,  aiitlieriiliuiii  marly  ri]K- ;  7, 
»nth«roxoM  ;  8.  fi^iiialp  (uit ;  0,  10,  archegonia  b«fore  fertUi>«- 
tion :  n,  li,  13,  rertiliMd  •ggdiWdiiig;  U,  luatnm  ^piwo- 
gooium,  conUining  spontMa  daten. 

Liln  the  Hydra  among  animals,  Uvenrorto  may  be 
artifidally  pmpa^faUid  by  being  cat  into  fnomoiiUi, 
and  tliev  have  i^inarkabls  powais  of  aoMvuig  pro- 

lon>ie<i  <lesiccatii)n. 

On  the  vegetative  tl>allu»  male  and  female  hats 
or  reprodactive  organs  are  borne,  on  the  same  or  on 
dilhrait  plantM,  uft«n  with  a  quaint  iimbrella-like 
or  nraahrosm-like  form.  From  &  female  eel)  fer- 
tnised  bj  aa  aelively  motile  male  element  there 
arises  a  new  spore-bearing  generation,  bat  this,  as 
in  mossefi,  remains  connect^  with  the  sexual  plant 
AVithin  the  niiore-ca-scs  of  th«  .spnro-pnKmcing 
generation  there  are  long  Mpriii^  like  eellt*  (e/aters), 
which  twist  and  untwist  as  moisture  ih  altHorlied  or 
given  oif,  and  in  so  doin^  help  to  scatt«r  the  ri]>e 
spores.  From  the  latter  the  new  liverworts  are 
astahUsbed,  the  life-histoty  thos  iUostmling  the 
uoml  alternation  of  genenitJain  between  oophyte 
and  sjMjrophyte.  Tlie  cla^s  Ilcpatica-  inchi(h's  live 
orders:  (1)  Jungermaimimta' — «.g.  JungLTiiiamiia 
and  Pellia :  (2)  MontK  lcui  c;!  -e.g.  Monoclfu  ;  (3) 
Antbocerotea; — e.a-  Antliocerob  ;  (4)  Uicciaceu^ — 
e.g.  Rioda  and  Riella— tlie  latter  reniarkallla  fur 
its  snbmeiged  but  erect  thallus,  which  forma  a  con- 
tinaoas  spnal  nmnd  a  eeatral  axis ;  (5)  Marelmn- 
tiaeem— e.g.  Marchantia,  Lunularia,  nn<l  Fegat^lla. 
The  aliinKiant  Marrhantin  poltfmorphn  is  a  a>n- 
venicnt  t\|»e  for  the  practiral  Httidy  of  the  L-las.><. 
See  Bennett  and  Murray,  Handbook  o/  CYj/itto- 
gamio  JMmjf  [LomL  1888). 

Livery  (through  the  French  from  Lat.  lifttrnrc, 
'to  deliver'),  a  word  derive<i  from  the  custom 
whicli  prevailed  under  tlie  Merovingian  ami  Car 
lovingian  kings  of  delivering  splendid  haliit^^  t<» 
the  memliem  of  their  households  on  great  festivals. 
In  the  daya  of  cluvaliy  the  wearing  of  livery  was 
not  aa  now  oonflned  to  domeatie  servants.  The 
duke's  son,  as  page  to  the  prince,  wore  tlie  prince 'h 
livery,  tlie  ewrl's  son  lM)re  tlie  duke's  colours  and 
l>a>ige,  the  H'lM  iif  the  eni^uire  wore  tlie  livery  of 
the  knight,  and  tlie  son  of  the  gentleman  that  of 
the  esq  airs.  Cavatien  wore  the  livery  of  their 
mistresses.  There  was  also  a  laige  class  of  arroeii 
letainers  in  livery  attached  to  many  of  the  more 
powerful  nobles.  The  livery  colours  nf  a  family 
are  taken  from  their  armorial  l>earing»,  being 
geiierallv  the  tiiuntire  of  tin'  li«'!.i  and  that  of  the 
priiicijial  cliarge,  or  the  tw«»  tinctures  of  the  field 
are  taken  instead  wiiere  it  has  two.  They  are 
taken  from  the  fi»t  quarter  in  case  of  a  qoaitered 


shield.   These  same  colours  are  alternated  in  the* 
'wreath'  on  wiiich  th«  cmt  ataada.  The  reral 
family  of  England  have  sometimes  adopted  ookmn 

varj'ing  from  the  tirirturc  of  the  arms.  The  Flsa- 
tagenets  liad  nwirlet  and  white;  the  House  of  York, 
murrey  and  lilue  ;  white  and  hlue  were  a<lopt<^  \>\ 
the  Hou.'se  of  Lancaster ;  white  and  green  by  the 
Tudors ;  yellow  and  red  by  the  Stuarts,  and 
William  111.;  and  scarlet  and  blue  by  thoHoaR 
of  Hanover.  An  indi.'^pensahle  part  of  the  ISmff 
in  fonner  times  was  the  lladge  (q.v.). 

The  freemen  of  the  75  city  guilds  or  ror^Kjration^ 
which  embrace  the  dilferent  traih  >  i  f  Ixtiidon  ai>» 
called  liverymen,  I>ecau8e  entitled  to  w  ear  tiie  livery- 
of  their  respective  companies.  In  former  times  th* 
wardens  of  the  companies  used  yearly  to  deliver  to 
the  Lord  Blayor  certain  sunns,  twenty  shilfincB  of 
which  was  i^ven  to  individuals  who  petitioned  for 
the  money  to  enable  them  to  procure  sufficient 
cloth  for  a  suit,  and  the  companies  pritlod  thern 
selves  on  the  Kpleiulid  appearance  which  their 
liveries  made  in  the  civic  train.  Till  the  liefomi 
Uill  in  1H32,  the  liverj'men  had  the  exelanve 

1>rivilege  of  voting  for  menilters  of  |  iiliamWBl 
or  the  City.  Tlie  twelve  chief  cocporations  ai« 
the  Meroem,  Graears,  Drapers,  Flihniongen«,  Gold- 
smiths, SkinMISi  Uerchant  Tailors,  ITaJwrdawht  r-, 
8alt€rs,  Ironmon^^eni,  Vintnei-s,  and  Chuliworkerv 
A  royal  commission  was  apfMtinted  to  iiiijuire  into 
the  City  companies  in  18tH),  when  tlieir  chatitable 
or  trast  income  waa  retained  at  £2(k).0()0  a  year, 
their  corporate  ineama  at  upwards  of  £650,000,  and 
the  capital  value  of  their  property  (in  the  City,  in. 
the  funds,  in  estates  all  over  England  and  in 
Ulster)  at  £16,000,000.  The  annual  co»*t  of  tiie 
hospitality  exerelsed  liy  the  companies  was  rsti 
mated  at"  £100,0(X» ;  and  of  the  20,000  here<lif«rj- 
memlters  about  12,000  were  said  to  belong  to  the 
working-classes.  The  commission's  gigantic  Jtteport 
waa  ianiad  in  18Mk 

UflllgltaB.   Sea  OUATKIULA. 

Llv1nK}ttOIl«  an  eminent  American  hunily, 
descen<leT  lineally  from  the  fifth  Lord  Livingston, 
the  ;:nar<lian  of  Mary  Queen  of  S<-«)t.>»,  ami  fn«m 
luN  ^raii'lMin,  the  Kev.  John  Livingston  (ItiUI- 
7'2  |,  minister  of  Ancrum  in  Teviotdale.  who  waa 
liauished  for  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  aUcgiaaea 
to  Charles  IL,  and  from  1063  was  patftorof  the 
Soots  kirk  at  Rotterdam.  His  S4m  Rohert 
l»om  at  Ancmm  in  1654,  went  to  .America  in  lb7;{. 
hettlinl  at  Albany,  and  receive*!  a  (,'nuit  of  a  v«^t 
tract  of  land,  winch  he  had  erectini  into  the  manor 
anil  lordship  of  Livingston.  He  died  in  172^ 
<  >ne  of  his  grandsons  was  Philip  Livingston  (1716- 
7K).  who  sat  in  the  first  Ccmtinental  oongref*. 
and  was  one  of  the  signets  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Another  waa  William  Livingston 
11723  the  '  Don  Quixote  of  the  Jen^yi«,  wIn> 
sva-s  the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey  (1776-901. 
anil  1  iin-picuoua  for  the  energy  and  ability  of  lii* 
administration.  The  most  distinguished  of  tite 
family,  however,  were  the  brothers  Robert  K.  and 
inward  JLivingaton,  grsat-grandaona  of  the  tint 
Robert. 

RonKKT  K.  Livixr.STOx  was  Imm  in  New  Vnfli 
rity,  '27th  November  1740,  gnuhiate.1  King** 
I  now  ( '(■liinihia)  College  in  17t>r>,  ami  "a-^  ailnii:  i»->i 
to  the  liar  in  1773.  Sent  to  ctrngress  in  177.*».  \tr 
was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  committee 
charged  with  drawing  ap  the  Deolaiation  of  In- 
dependence. When  the  coostitathm  of  the  state 
of  Tiew  York  was  settled  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor, a  dignity  he  retained  till  1801.  He  was 
then  sent  to  l*ari«  a*  minister  ]itfiii|>otentiary.  and 
successfully  neg(»tiated  the  cession  of  L<>iii>ijina  to 
the  United  States.    He  enahle<l  Fulton  to  const  met 

his  first  steamer,  and  introduced  in  Amerina  Um 
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OHe  nf  snljiliate  of  lime  an  a  manure.  Mid  the 
merino  s!m'<  ]i.  and  in  many  otiier  ways  dintin- 
ffuished  liims'  lf  iw  a  national  benefactor.  He  dieil 
on  2tith  Fel>rnar>'  1813.  There  i«  a  biography  by 
F.  De  Peyster  (!Cew  York,  1876). 

Edward  Livingston,  jarist  and  stateeman,  was 
born  ai  Clermont,  New  York,  26th  May  1704,  an<) 
gndnated  at  Princeton  in  1 781.  He  was  called 
to  the  har  in  17K>,  and  soon  obtained  an  exteni^ive 

})racii<<-.  He  liad  cpcnt  hiH  youth  anion^'  tlie 
ounders  of  American  independence,  all  of  wlioin  lie 
had  known  as  visitors  of  his  father — a  justice  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  —and  he  at  once  attained 
a  prominent  position.  He  sat  in  congreMfrom  1795 
to  1801,  when  be  became  U.S.  diatiiet  sttoniey  for 
New  York,  and  mayor  of  New  York  eity ;  but  in 
ISO.'J,  owin^'  to  the  misappropriations  of  a  subonli 
natv,  he  found  himself  considerably  in  debt  to  tlie 
feileral  povomnioiit.  lie  at  mu'e  Immled  over  his 
whole  pro{»erty  to  lii.s  creditors,  threw  up  )K>th  his 
^pointments,  and  resolved  to  oait  New  York. 
Liwiiaiana  bad  jnst  been  eanexea  to  the  United 
Stnftn  tbrongh  his  brother's  negotiations ;  and  in 
1804  he  settle<i  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  at  once 
obtained  lucrative  practice  at  the  l»ar.  During  the 
second  war  with  En^jland  he  was  aide-de  camp  and 
secretary  to  (ienenu  Jacki^on  ;  and  from  1822  to 
iKiiHie  represented  New  Orleans  in  contjrejw.  In 
1S23-24  Livinsston  was  employed  in  reuacing  tfi 
•ystero  the  civil  oode  of  LouisiaMiF-for  which  t  \»k 
his  wide  acqnaintance  with  jarisprodenoe  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fitted.  He  was  also  comndmioned 
to  prepare  a  new  criminal  code,  and  in  a  pn  litniti 
nry  treatise  he  laid  down  the  prinri]ili>>  on  wiiidi 
he  wa.**  to  proceed.  He  pn)|>osed  tin'  atiolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death,  and  a  penitentiary  sy!«tem, 
which  at  once  drew  general  attention  to  his  labours. 
Hb  book  waa  reprinted  in  London,  translated  into 
French,  and  waa  veiy  favonrahly  reorivod  in 
Enjriand,  France,  and  Oennany.  Hi«  code  of 
crimes  and  punishmentw  was  completed,  but  not 
dirwtly  ailojitt  d.  Livin^'ston  wa«  elected  in  1829 
to  the  I'nitcd  States  senate,  and  in  1831  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  Franee  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  and 
•oeeeeded  In  seenring  payment  of  the  indemnity 
on  account  of  Frendi  spoliations.  He  die*!  on 
2Sd  May  183A  See  the  iLife  bv  C.  H.  Hunt  (New 
York,  18&4). 

Llvlnsstonet  David,  missionary  and  traveller, 
vrsus  born  at  fiUntyve  in  Lanarkshire,  19tit  March 
1813.  Hie  parents,  who  were  in  bnmhle  Ufe^  were 
of  deront  and  exemplary  character;  his  fatber  in 

particular  lieing  a  great  reader,  especially  of  travels 
and  mi-'wionarv  intelligence,  and  much  interested 
in  till-  I'litoriiri^e  of  ilie  l',>tli  centiirA-.  At  tli«'  a;,'i> 
of  ten  David  became  a  worker  iu  a  cotton- factory 
at  Blantyre,  and  continned  in  that  laborious 
ooenpatttm  for  fourteen  years.  Uia  thint  for  know- 
ledge led  Mm  to  read  all  that  be  eoold  lay  his 
hnndn  on  ;  he  U8e<l  al^o  to  attend  a  night-claas, 
after  the  Ion;?  houw  of  the  foctorj-,  for  the  study  of 
Latin.  Tlie  reading  of  Dick'8  Philomj>hii  <,f  n 
Future  State  was  not  only  the  meauH  of  a  profound 
impression  on  his  own  mud,  but  kindled  tae  desire 
to  devote  his  life  as  a  missionary  to  the  ^ten-ice  of 
Christ.  I>eeply  impressed  with  the  advantages  of 
medic»]  training  to  a  missionary,  be  reH<dve<l  to 
qnalify  himself  in  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other 
attain iiicnt •«  I'wiki-il  fur  in  a  n)is!*ioiiary.  The 
London  Muv-^iiiiiai  V  SiM.iety  having  accepte«l  the 
offer  of  hi-  »ervii  '->,  Im-  went  tO  London  toconiplete 
bis  stOflie*.  Hi-«  tiroi  desire  was  to  laliour  in 
CMnn,  but,  war  having  broken  out  between  that 
eoiintry  and  Great  Britain,  tbia  wish  eoold  not  lie 
fnlfiUed.  The  Rev.  Rotiert  Moffat's  vhnt  at  this 
time  to  England  tamed  manylx'nrts  to  Africa  — 
Livin^toaes  among  the  restj  nltimately  he  was 


appointfil  to  that  field,  and,  having  l)eon  ordained 
on  2(>th  N'oveml)er  1840,  he  set  sail  for  AfricA, 
reni-liiri;.'  Lattakoo  or  Knnmwa,  Moffitt'*  settle- 
ment, on  3Ist  July  1841. 

For  several  yearn  Uvingstone  laboured  as  a 
nlsrioDMy  in  tlie  Becbnann  oonntry,  at  Mabotse, 
Chonnana,  and  Kolobens,  plaeee  that  were  eboeen 
by  him  just  Iteeanse  they  were  in  the  heart  of 
lieatlieniHm.  The  conversion  of  Sechild,  chief  of 
tlie  Hakwains,  and  several  of  hi.>*  tril)e  was  a  great 
encouragement.  ItepulM**!  bv  the  Boers  in  an 
effort  to  plant  native  mimionanes  in  the  Trannvaal, 
he  directed  his  steps  northward,  discovered  I.ake 
Ngami,  and  found  the  country*  there  tiwvensed  by 
fine  rivers  and  inhabited  by  a  dense  popnlation. 
His  anxiety  to  benefit  this  region  led  finally  to  his 
undertaking  to  explore  the  wliole  country  Avei-t- 
wards  to  the  Atlantic  at  St  l*aul  de  Loanda  and 
ea-Htward  to  the  Imiian  Ocean  at  Quilimanc.  Liv- 
ingstone had  married  at  Mabotse  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  tlie  Bar.  R  Moflat,  and  now  he  found 
it  neceasanr  to  e«id  her.  with  their  children,  to 
England,  that  be  might  be  liee  for  this  vast  and 
penlons  undertaking.  To  nocomplifh  it  occupied 
from  8th  June  1852,  when  he  left  Cuj>etown,  to 
2r»th  May  1856,  when  ho  arrived  at  (^uiliniane. 
Tliis  innrney  was  occomidi^hed  with  a  mere  handful 
of  foi lowers,  and  a  mere  pittance  of  stores,  amid 
sickne»»es  and  other  bodily  troubles,  perils,  and 
ditliculties  witliont  number.  Bnt  a  vast  amonnt 
of  valuable  infonnation  was  gathered  respecting 
the  country  and  its  products,  its  geography  and 
natural  Iiictoiy,  the  native  tribes,  the  region**  tliat 
wore  favourable  to  health,  and  («oine  great  natiual 
woiuiers,  such  as  the  Zambesi  FallH.  Li\  inp'tone, 
however,  found  that  the  London  Mis«ionar}'  Society 
were  not  willing  that  he  shcmid  be  to  so  large  an 
extent  an  exjdorer,  and  some  time  alter  vstoming 
to  Britain  lie  resigned  hb  ofliee  as  one  of  thev 
missionariof. 

At  home  Livingstone  was  welcomed  with  extra- 
ordinarj*  enthusiasm,  receiving  tiie  acknowledg- 
ments and  honours  of  scientific  societies,  univern* 
ties,  town-councils,  and  other  public  bo«lies  in  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  oonntiy.  In  addition  to  these  tokenn 
of  hononr  the  fifteen  months  epoit  at  home  were 
signalised  by  three  things  :  the  writing  of  his  book, 
Miiuionnry  Tranlt  ( 1867),  which  was  received  with 
the  liveliest  interest;  his  visit  to  Cambridge,  awak- 
ening the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  the  students,  and 
le;uliug  to  the  formation  afterwards  of  the 'Uni- 
versities Mission;'  and  his  appointment  by  Her 
Majesty's  government  as  chief  of  an  expedition  for 
exploring  Uie  Zambesi  and  its  tribotanes  and  the 
re;.'ions  adjacent. 

I'm  this  ex|>e<li(ion  Livingstone  set  otit  on  lOth 
^L^n  h  1858.  While  successful  in  many  wayx,  it 
Iril  to  not  a  little  diMappoitit)iiL'tit.  Li\ iiip'toiio 
explored  the  Zambesi,  the  Sliire,  and  the  Kovuma; 
discovered  lakes  Shirwa  and  Nva-ssa,  and  came  to 
a  <iecided  Gonclnsion  that  Lake  Nyassn  and  ila 
neigbltouTbood  was  the  beet  field  for  both  eom* 

iiicrrial  and  missionary  operations.  His  disap- 
jHtiiiiments  arose  finm  tlie  ^'rie\i)us  defects  of  a 
fteamer  ■^ent  out  to  liini  liv  ^;u\ernnieiit  ;  from  tlie 
death  of  comrades  and  heiiK>rs,  including  his  w  ifo 
and  liishop  Mackeniie  s  from  the  abandonment  of 
the  Universities  Mission;  from  the  opposition  of 
the  Portuguese  authorities;  bnt  mainly  from  the 
distressing  dlscoverj-  that,  encouraged  by  Portu- 
guese triwers.  the  slave-tra^le  was  extending  in 
tlie  lii^trict,  and  tiie  slave-traders  Ufiii;^'  his  very 
dif^overies  to  facilitate  their  infamous  traffic.  At 
length  a  despatch  recalling  the  expedition  was 
receiveil,  I2d  July  1863.  Livingstone  at  his  own 
cost  had  brought  out  a  new  steamer,  hut  she 
could  not  be  put  on  the  lake.  Depres.sed  thon^ 
he  WAS,  he  explored  the  northern  Uooks  of  Lain 
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Nyassa  on  fiKitj  then  in  hi*  own  vf^scl  nml  midiM 
his  nwii  eseanianMliip  cru(st««d  the  Indian  Oceau  to 
B^imhay  ;  and  aft<«r  a  hricf  stay  there,  returned  to 
Britain,  reacliing  London  on  2^^l  July  ISdt, 

At  home  Livin<,'Rtone  had  two  objecte-^to  expose 
the  atrocioiis  deeds  of  the  P«>rtti^iese  nlave- 
tmderK,  and  to  find  means  of  cstahliKhin^  a  fettle- 
mcnt  for  niifMionit  an<l  cDinnien-e  B<>niew*ncre  near 
the  heml  of  the  Rovunm,  or  ^\  liPK»vpr  a  «nitahle 
locality  coulil  \>L-  foiinii.  His  mccdikI  Ikx)!;,  T/ic 
Zuimbcsi  and  ifx  Trihutnrie*  (1865),  was  (ii'>>i^'neii  to 
Inrtiiar  these  olijertH.     He  UPM  again  nn-eivcil  witli 

eveiT  demonatiutioa  of  konoor  and  regard.  A  pro- 
MMid  was  made  to  him  oa  the  fiart  of  tiie  Royal 
GeojjTaphical  Society  to  return  to  Africa  and  swttle 
a  diHputed  question  regardinj?  the  watentheil  of 

contiiil  Africa  and  the  sourcfs  of  tlii;  Nile.  Ho 
aaiii  ho  would  go  only  an  a  niiH>^ioiiarj',  but  was 
willing  to  help  to  solve*  Iho  ^^joo^^raiiliical  problem. 
He  Met  out  in  August  I860,  via  Bombay  and 
Zanabar.  On  mh  March  1M6  be  sttuted  from 
the  latter  place,  first  of  all  trj'ing  to  find  a  suitahle 
settlement,  then  striking  westward  in  order  to 
solve  the  ^'<'();,'ra]>liiral  jirolilciii.  Tlirongh  the 
ill-btiliaviour  of  mmo  of  his  attendatit»<  a  report  of 
his  death  was  circulated,  hut  an  exptnlition  neade<I 
by  Mr  £L  D.  Young,  RN.,  ascertained  that  the 
report  was  false.  CivingsUme  pressed  westwanl 
amU  ianamemble  hardships,  and  m  1869  d  uncovered 
Lakes  Meoro  and  Bangweolo.  All  the  while  he 
wa«  doing  what  he  ooiiM  for  the  reli^'imin  enlighten- 
nipnt  of  tlie  natives.  OWligtvl  to  return  for  test  to 
I  jiji,  wliere  ho  foniid  hl.s  pMxln  ,Hi|iiaiKl('re<l,  lie 
struck  westwanl  again  a«  far  as  the  river  Lualal»a, 
thinking  it  might  possibly  he  the  Nile,  bat  far 
fn»m  certain  that  it  was  not  what  it  proved  alter- 
wards  to  be,  the  Consn.  Retamfttfr  After  severe 
illness  once  more  to  rjiji,  I/ivingstone  found  Sir 
H.  M.  Stanley  there,  who  li;ui  been  sent  to  look 
for  liitn  h_v  tlie  itrojirietor  of  the  New  York  Ilcndd. 
But  no  cuuMiiieraiion  would  indnce  him  to  return 
home  till  he  lia<l  made  one  more  effort  to  solve 
the  geographical  problem.  He  returned  t-o  Lake 
Bangweolo,  hot  mU  into  wretched  health.  His 
suflerings  always  lncrea.*ing,  when  he  reached 
Chitamoo's  village  in  Ilala  he  was  obliged  to  give 
in.  On  tlie  nmrning  of  Iht  May  l.s7;i  he  was 
found  by  atieuilanUi  on  iiis  kiieei*,  dead.  His 
faitlifiil  ]>«'o|ile  embalmed  his  body  as  l)est  they 
could,  earrieti  it  amidst  the  giwatest  |)eriU  to  the 
shore,  where  it  was  put  on  board  a  Kritish  cruiser, 
and  on  IHth  April  1874  it  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abl>ey.  Among  the  remains  brought  home 
were  liis  Last  Jonmah,  brought  down  to  within  a 
few  liays  ul  hi:*  death  ;  the^se  were  puMishwl  in 
1H74.  Stanley  suggested  tlie  name  nf  I.ivin^'stone 
f»»r  the  main  stn-am  of  the  Congo  (hence  the 
Baptixt  Mis.*ion  on  the  Lower  Congo  was  called 
the  'Livingstone  Inlaml  Mission'),  and  Mr  U.  ti. 
Johnston  pntposed  that  part  oi  the  Bast  Afriean 
t«rritr>ry  acquiieil  liy  Britain  in  1890— the  lower 
drainage  area  of  the  Zambezi— should  l»o  cilK'^l 
|jvin;:-tone  Land. 

See  l'nc»fe«8or  liUiikie  b  PermnnI  Life  of  Dicttl  Livtno- 
rtonf  <  lS.Su ) ;  the  short  Life  by  ThomniHughc*  ( 18.Slt  j ; 
and  Sir  H.  H.  Johmtton,  LivinffaUmt  ainl  the  Kxploratton 
cf  Central  Africa  ( 1801 ). 

LiTlngStonla  Mission  wa.s  lNv«ed  on  n  sug- 
gestion tna«le  by  Dr  Livinystone  that  Lake  Nya-^>a 
(a.V.)  WiiK  the  Iw-t  jM^itiiin  fur  tin-  e>r;ilil:«liriH  iit 
m  a  mis-iion  witit  a  view  to  the  annihiiaiiou  ot 
the  Portuguese  and  Ar.il)  f^lave  tra<le  on'the  ea.xt 
of  Africa.  It»  first  settlement  w.is  at  Cape 
Maelear  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake;  but  this 
wjv*  abandone*!  in  1883  for  a  healthier  site  at 
Baudawf*.  half-way  up  the  west  shore.  An  evpedi- 
ti'Mi,  .  Mating  alKiut  £tt'XX),  was  equippe«l  in  1ST.')  by 
the  l-'roe  Church  of  Scotland  for  eatablishiiig  thu 


misBion  here;  and  another  station,  cjilled  Llan- 
tyrw,  after  Li vin';>tone's  birtljplacc,  wjw  plaiilel 
in  1870  b^y  tlie  Kstahlbhed  Clmrch  of  ScotUod 
in  tiie  Shiri  Higblands»  witbin  easy  diitfanoe  of 
the  lake.  As  yet  the  chief  indastnee  are  lien 
manufacture,  basket  making,  and  cloth  manufac- 
ture from  cotton  and  the  1>iirk  of  tr<M»».  With 
the  e\ee]ition  of  the  7l)  miles  of  the  Murrlu^on 
Falls,  there  exults  unbroken  wat«r-coaiiuuuica- 
tion  between  the  liead  of  Nyas«a  ami  the  Indian 
Ooean.  The  African  Lakes  Company  has  done 
ranch  to  promote  missions,  civilisation,  and  com- 
merce. It  blasted  a  road  from  the  north  end  of 
Nyassa  up  the  heights  to  the  plateau  between  it 
and  Tanganyika,  at  a  cost  of  f4'Hxi,  f-upfdiwl  bjMr 
Stevenson,  after  whom  the  road  i.-t  n:uned.  It 
laiimheil  bttrntuers,  educated  the  naiivcf  in  handi- 
crafts, and  had  to  stand  the  brant  of  attacks  fnm 
savage  neit^hbourn,  Arab  slave-traders,  and  Porto* 
gueso  hostility.  But  since  1890  the  eooDtnr  w 
under  the  British  Hag,  and  is  part  of  MyasmlMd 
( see  Nyassa  )  or  British  Ceutiml  AMoa. 
Llvlns.  See  LlW. 

LIvlus  Andronlcas,  the  father  of  Roman 
dramatic  and  epic  poetry,  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
probably  a  native  or  Tarontum,  an<l  was  caarried  a 
slave  to  Rome  in  272  n.c,  but  afterwards  liber- 
ated by  his  mn>ter.  He  translated  the  Odm^rv 
into  Latin  Saturnian  verse,  and  wrtite  tra;.:«-die«. 
comedies,  and  hymns  after  Creek  m«»<iel».  Mere 
fragments  are  extant,  collected  in  1^  Miiller's 
Livi  Andnmiei  tt  Vh.  Acnw  Fabukarum  MMgwim 
(1885).  SeeLATnr. 

Livonia  (0«r.  l.irlantl),  one  of  the  three  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia,  to  which  belong  al«o  the  islands 
of  Oesel,  Mohn,  and  KUno,  contains  an  area  of 
18,153  sq.  III.  It  forms  the  ea-«tern  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Riga,  and  lies  l)etwoei)  E-^thonia  on  the  north 
and  (>Hirland  on  tlie  south,  being  separated  from 
this  latter  by  the  river  Dwina.  Tlie  oonntr>>  ii 
moiitly  flat,  and  nearly  one  fourth  of  it  i>  o<>\rred 
with  lore-*t*i.  Laken  jmd  strenm.s  anil  iii:irshe«i  xrm 
common.  The  t»ciil  is  only  of  ino<lerate  lertiliiy  ; 
neverthelem  agriculture,  the  chief  occupation,  is 
carrie^l  on  in  a  skilful  manner,  rye,  barley,  oatc, 
flax,  ami  potatoes  heing  the  niinetpal  crops.  Diik 
tilling,  brewing,  irofn«ioradnig,  Ofl-prefwing.  and 
cork,  wool,  and  pajter  nianufactnre  an?  the  more 
important  industries.  Sawmills  are  ;iclivc  The 
fisheries  are  valn.ahl.'.  I'ny.  i  1870)  1,000.876  :  (1883) 
1,270,.'>.10,  of  whom  43  jter  cent,  are  Letts,  41}  piff 
cent.  Esthonians,  8  i>er  cent.  Ciermans,  and  6  per 
coit.  Kossiaos.  The  Livonians  proper,  a  Finnic 
race  akin  to  the  Esthonians.  have  dwindled 
down  to  about  8400.  Capital.  Riga ;  other  towns, 
Dorpat,  Peman,  Wenden.  In  the  firrt  decade  of 
the  13th  century  the  j>i ineiiuilit y  w.o.'-  ;jiv<!'n  t«.  the 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  S«ord,  wim  in  \'2^'! 
were  inerge<l  in  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  Kni;:ht-, 
and  maintained  their  sovereignty  against  the  .\rcb- 
Ui»<hop  of  Riga,  and  against  Sweden,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  Russia  down  to  past  the  asiddle  of 
the  10th  century.  Pram  that  time  LivonU  was  a 
lione  of  cont«?ntion  b<  t«i  en  Pcdand,  Swislen,  and 
Rus<«ia,  until  it*  incorpoiution  with  the  la--t  name«l 
cotintry  in  17-1.  .Smee  the  midiile  of  the  ]^>th 
century,  and  especially  since  1881,  the  Bossians 
have  made  detenniaed  efTorta  to  *pamUj*  tha 

province. 

Llvorno.  See  Leghorn. 

lilmre*  the  name  of  an  ancient  French  coin, 
derived  from  the  Roman  Libra,  There  wwe  Iivrc« 
of  different  values,  the  most  important  being  tb« 

Z.UTC  Tovrnois  (of  Tours),  whicn  was  considered 
the  standard,  and  the  Livrt  Parint  (of  Paris), 

W  hii'li  W.IS  equal  to  tlv  e  fourth'*  oi  ri,  !ivr«  Toumoifs. 

It  was  divided  into  2U  sous,  each  oi  12  deniets.  la 
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1795  the  livre  waa  superfeded  by  the  fmnc  ( 80  fraiic.<» 
=  81  livrf*  Tonmois*). — LiVRE  was  also  the  ancient 
French  unit  of  weicht,  and  was  equal  to  about  I  lb. 
AiVoinlapoiB ;  the  kilognunim  (aee  Gbammb)  has 
tajcen  iui  plaee. 

LIvy.  Titus  Livirs  (59  n.c.-l7  a.d.),  RomoV 
greati^Kt  liistorian,  w  as  born,  according  to  St  Jerome, 
at  Pataviain  (now  Padna)  in  the  Venetian  proviiioe, 
in  Juliua  Cimar's  fnxt  conBoliihip.  Of  a  noble  and 
weaJtliy  family,  be  received  the  osnal  education  in 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  on  coming  to  Konie 
was  admitted  to  the  coait  of  Aogmtus.  Inde- 
IMsndent  in  rhHrnct<*r  and  means,  ho  never  flatt-en-d 
tlie  eini>cror  like  Virgil  and  Horace,  l>ut,  avowing 
lii'^  i>rcfercnce  for  tlie  republic  over  tlie  monarchy, 
he  foresaw  in  tlio  growtii  of  luxury  the  fall  of  tno 
empire,  and  in  the  Io«n  of  freedom  the  end  of  Rome. 
He  prmiocd  Brntaa  and  Coaeius  and  synipethiBe<l 
with  Plt>m|>ey,  at  tbeftame  time  stigmatising  Cicero, 
an  accc«84)ry  to  the  nninler  of  Ciesar,  as  having  got 
from  Antony's  bravoes  only  bin  deserts.  Oi  the 
great  (":i->var  liiin.'^elf  he  doubted  \\lu»tlier  he  wrm 
more  of  a  curse  or  a  blewing  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  throughout  bis  history  he  seems  to 
liave  mentioned  Atigustns  but  twice,  and  that  inci- 
dentally—thoueh  in  reply  to  the  Greek  Tfraagenee, 
the  detractor  while  the  guest  of  Augustus,  be  navs 
that  by  restoring  peace  and  allaying  civil  strife  tfie 
rniporor  bad  reinvigorated  Home  to  overcome  a 
tlioiiHand  armies  more  formidable  than  tiic  Mace- 
donian Alexander's.  Snch  friendship  as  tliev  bad 
for  each  other  Livy  and  Augastiu  never  lost — 
Augustas  taking  a  lively  Intewat  in  the  progrcsB  of 
Livy's  work,  while  Livy  eeemi  to  have  heen  still 
Intimate  enough  at  eoort  to  exhort  the  future 
Emi>eror  rinuiiiuB  (Ixirn  10  B.C. )  to  the  study  of 
history.  Livy  iind  a  fum,  alf^o,  it  i»  )ir»lieve<l,  a  man 
of  letters,  and  a  ilaii^^Iitrr  nia.rrio<i  to  Ma|;iurs  tlic 
rhetorician.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Italy — 
MBong  them  Campania  and  the  xfeapoUtaa  een- 
iMMfd,and,  probaMyindiqgnetaitbeabaieinentof 
the  Mnate  and  the  emeltlea  of  Ttherina,  he  retamed 
to  bin  tiiitive  Patavinm  to  die. 

Livy  K  work,  reeoniing  the  lii.Htory  of  Rome  frimi 
her  fonmbition  to  the  death  of  Unisus,  9  n.c,  was 
publixibed  in  imttalnients,  and  compri»e<l  142  Injoks, 
of  which  those  from  the  llth  to  the  2Utli,  ami  from 
the  46th  to  the  142d,  have  been  kek  Of  the  35 
thul  remain  the  4Ut  and  43d  am  Imperfect  The 
laet  writer  to  notice  the  history  aa  still  entire  is 
Prisdan  the  granmiarian  (5th  century).  Its  vohi- 
ininou<>ii'-*«<,  the  lalnmr  and  cost  (»f  transci  ijitiim, 
an<l  jK»v>.il'ly  the  vindictive  hatred  of  enn>en)r-',  like 
Caligula,  t<»  it"*  republican  spirit,  combiiieil.  it  is 
aapposcit,  to  lessen  the  nnml>i<r  of  copies,  till  tlioxe 
Um*  surviveii  miMt  have  peri-thed  in  whole  or  in 
mrtt  with  auoh  MBMI  lilmuriea  «a  Gregory  th<- 
Ureat  !■  known  to  have  bnrued.  Tke  hope,  re 
ni'we*!  at  interval**,  of  recovering  titt  lost  liiNiks 
ban  never  been  realiweil ;  the  'periochie,'  or  sum- 
maries of  the  contents  of  each  liook,  com|Kised  in 
the  wane  of  Koman  literatare,  to  catalogue  nanie»« 
and  eventa  for  rhetoileai  purposes,  have  all,  how- 
eome  down  to  m,  aseqtt  those  of  hooka  136 
IS7.  Bat  what  has  been  snared  Is  more 
than  enongh   to  confirm   in   moctern   day?  the 

{'odgroent  of  antiquity  which  jilaoes  Livy  in  the 
orefront  of  Latin  wnt<'is.  HIm  ini]'U!tiHlit\ , 
aobject  always  to  a  convictiun  ju-st  esoajiing 
Cliauvinism  that  Home  morally  and  materially 
was  the  greatest  'birth  of  time,'  is  not  less  a 
note  of  Ua  work  than  bis  veneration  for  the  giM>d. 
the  generous,  the  heroic  in  man.  His  style,  save 
where  the  text  still  defies  the  commentator,  is  as 
nearly  {>erfect  s-s  is  roinpatihle  with  bis  ideal  of 
the  historian.  The  narrative  llows  deep  Bn«l  fnll, 
never  straying  lieyoml  its  hanks  nor  growing  turbid 
viihia  tnem,  ^tunw^ue  on  all  due  ooeasions. 


interesting  and  animated  through  historic  Cnteta 
often  dreary  in  themselves.  Niebuhr  found  in  his 
rich,  at  times  sombre,  glow  of  colour  anotiier  proof 
of  his  Venetian  origin ;  certainly  for  portraiture  of 
character  he  is  the  Titian  of  historians.  The 
fastiflinii'^,  jMissibly  jealous,  A^-inius  PoIIio  detected 
in  his  Latinily  a  provincialism  redolent  of  ratavinrn, 
but  latter  day  scholars  seek  for  thif<  '  I'atavinitas' 
in  vain — find,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  first 
faint  streaks  of  the  silver  age  revealed  in  an  occa* 
iional  nrefemoee  for  poetie  diction.  His  defecta 
in  the  'fierce  tight*  of  modem  research  are  more 
apparent  to  ns  than  even  to  his c<m tern jwiraries.  For 
inve><ti;,'atii>n  of  facti*  lie  ilid  not  go  fur  afield  ;  our 
own  Hume  is  not  mine  of  an  anu-cbair  historian. 
He  declin»?il  even  at  tlie  instance  of  Aagnatus  to 
verify  an  important  inscription  in  the  tmnple  of 
Jupiter  Feremna,  and  he  omitted  to  eoaanlt  the 
epigrapha  InoeriliM  tai  tlie  temple  of  Dfauia  on  the 
A%*entine,  the  treaties  concluoed  by  I{onie  with 
(Jabii  and  Ardea,  even  the  Icilian  law  which 
I'lonvHiiis  exaiiiiiit'il  «itl)  such  pains.  Accepting 
history  as  hne  art  rat  iter  than  as  science,  he  was 
content  to  take  liis  autlionti(>s  as  he  found  thcni, 
and  where  they  differed  to  act  the  eclectic  guided 
by  taste  or  piredilection.  Vet  his  work  remains 
monumental,  in  spite  of  all  the  streaks  in  the 
marble,  and  the  modem  reader  never  fails  to 
appre<'iate  that  imj^ml'^e  of  tlie  Spaniard  from 
ttiules  who  made  a  pilgrininge  to  Koine  just  to  see 
Livy,  and  having  dOBO  so  returned  satisfie^l. 

The  bibliography  seonmulatcd  round  Livy  in  a  library 
in  itaelf.  (ironoTiiu,  Drskenborch.  liuddiiuiui.aiid,  m  our 
own  day,  Msdvic,  AlaebcMd,  WetMenbom,  and  ODOcliia 
have  eontnbn  ted  much  to  purify  his  text  sad  iHasttats 
his  nasaiag.  Ha  has  ysi  to  find  an  adeiiaato  InmJslef 
in  Aiglish,  tbonsh  laeritocions  venrions  of  parts  of  Ui 
Msteiy{thatet  Chufsh  sad  Bawdribb  for  tvampla,  Books 
aaL-asT.)  have  been 
ttsn  el  the  wliols,  m 
mon  BoUsnd  (1600). 

Os|MC  in  *  CbuMical  Writers '  \  1879) ;  /.  H.  l  aine's  A'« 
$mr  rUtLivf{lfm) ;  and  Prof.  Seeley's  introduction  to 
his  edition  of  Book  i.  ( 1871 ). 

LIxlvlatiOB  ( Lat  /(x. 'ashes' ),  a  t<>rm  employed 
in  chemistry  to  denote  tne  nracesis  of  waNhmg  or 
steeping  certain  substances  In  a  fluid,  for  the  pur* 
pose  at  dissolving  a  portion  of  their  ingredloits, 

and  so  seiiarating  them  from  the  insoluble  residue. 
Thus,  wtMKl-ash  is  lixiviatetl  with  water  to  dissolve 
out  the  cailionates  of  .so«la  and  iMitasli  Inmi  the 
insoluble  parts.  The  solution  tlius  obtained  is 
called  a  lijcii  iuin,  or  ley. 

lilxowrl*  « thriving  town  in  Cephalonu^  on  the 
w«H(  side  of  the  Onlf  ««  AtgnstoK.   ft  lies  opposite 

the  capital,  Argostoli  (<|.v.i,  at  a  divt.-itu-.' <if  less 
than  .t  tiiilcx,  tbougli  tlie  mad  round  the  gulf  is 
nearly  11)  miles  long.    Pop.  HOOO. 

Lizard  Point.  See  (  oknwam- 

LizHrdH  (  Lucfrtiliii ),  an  ordi  r  of  reptiles  occupy- 
ing a  somewhat  ci-ntral  ).<i>iti(in  in  that  elans.  '1  he 
body  is  usually  well  covered  with  scale-,  leacliing 
a  cQniax  in  the  toberelea  and  s]dnes  co\ering  the 
Australian  moloch.  bat  wr  nnch  reduced  in  the 
geckoe  and  amplilsMraaa.  There  are  generally  fore 
and  hind  limbs,  but  either  |iair  may  l»e  h»st,  or 
Isdh  in  such  serpent  like  forms  a.s  the  slow  wurni 
{Aii'iKi^  fi-i-n'/s  lui'l  tin'  aiii]>lii-'li:i-|i,i>.  Siidiililer 
and  hip  girdles  are  always  present,  in  rudinit-nt  at 
least.  L  nlike  snakes,  lizards  bax  e  non  expansihle 
months,  and  almost  always  movable  eyelids  and 
external  ear-openinga.  The  teeth  are  fused  to  the 
jaws,  not  n!ante«l  in  sockets ;  the  protrusiMe  tongne^ 
hroad  and  short  in  gecko*,  aganias,  and  iguanas, 
long  and  terminall\  i'Im1>)><  <1  in  (-hani:>  hims,  i«  in 
most  lizards  a  narrow,  worm  lik>-,  lutid  organ  of 
touch.    There  is  a  transverse  cloacal  ap'-rtuie,  a 

uriaaiy  bladder,  and  a  double  cupulaturj'  organ* 


published,  and  tkert  Is  a  tnasto* 
UM  maibethsn  lia^dL  br  PUic 
8es  ths  bsektoHwlbv^W.  W. 
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Most  are  oviparous,  hut  a  few — e.g.  the  t«lo\v  \voriii 
niid  our  I{rittt<h  Lacerta  (Zootora)  vivipam — hriii;^ 
forth  their  young  living.  Li7.ardH,  though  inoHt 
ahundaut  in  the  troiiicw,  and  al»M;nt  from  very  c«il<l 
conntries,  are  virtually  world-wide  in  di-Mtribution. 
There  is  one  marine  forni,  Oreoccp/ialus  {AmUt/rftyn- 
chu9)  cristatiis,  from  the  Gala{>aga8  ;  most  of  the 
rest  are  terrestrial.  Yet  the  geckos  climh  on  piokf* 
and  trees,  the  giant  Varanidai  are  iwnn-aqnatic, 
tlie  aniphi^lttenaH  are  suhterraneau,  and  the  arlMireul 
•Iragons  (Draco)  take  long  nwcKips  through  the  air 
from  hranch  to  brancli.  The  foo«l  generally  con- 
Hi>«Ui  of  insects,  worms,  anil  similar  small  animals, 
hut  some  prev  upon  larger  animals,  and  others  are 
vegetarian.  Lizards  arc  usually  active,  agile  ani- 
maU,  l>eautifully  and  often  protectively  coloure<l. 
Tliey  are  noteworthy  for  brilllene«H  in  the  caudal 
region,  and  for  their  power  of  reprotlucing  lost  tails 
or  even  legs.  Among  the  mo«t  remarkable  forms 
may  1>e  noted  the  tiecko  (q.v. ) ;  the  large  Monitor 
(Varanus),  which  attains  a  length  of  six  feet,  and 
preys  U|)on  small  mammals,  hiriTs,  frogs,  fishes,  and 
egjf"  ;  the  poisonous  Mexican  lizard,  Iieloderma  hor- 
ridum,  with  large  |M)ison  glaud  ami  fang  like  teeth; 
the  worm-like  Amphisb.'ena(q. v.) ;  the  Slow-worm, 
which  illustrates  so  well  the  tendency  lizards  have 
to  break  in  the  spasms  of  capture;  the  large  Iguanas, 
which  frequent  tropical  American  forests,  and  feeil 
on  leaves  and  fruit ;  the  sluggish  spiny  '  Horned 
Toads'  (Phrvnosonia)  ;  the  Agamas,  taking  the 

Elace  of  the  iguanas  in  the  Old  World  ;  the  Flying 
>ragon(q.v.);  the  .Australian  frilled  lizards(Chlamy- 
dosaurus),  with  a  peculiar  collar  of  skin  ;  the  rei>ul- 
sive  Moloch  (q.v.);  and  the  divergent  Chama-lt'on 
(q.v.).  The  unioue  New  Zealand  lizard,  Spheno«lon 
or  Uatteria,  witli  its  remarkable  persistent  pineal 


Common  Lizard  {Loferia  rivipara). 


eye,  is  to  l)e  rcjraided  a.s  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
distinct  order— Khyncocephalia  (see  Sphenodon). 
There  arc  four  British  lizards,  the  commonest 
Wing  Lnccrta  riivipara  and  the  Slow-worm.  Two 
other  Hi)ecies  of  Lacerta— Z,.  agi/is  and  the  green 
L.  I'lnV/M— have  a  h)cal  distribution  in  the  south  of 
England  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  intMlerii 
forms  are  clanslKeil  in  twenty-one  families,  includ- 
ing over  "iKTios.  Though  Lacertilia  probably 
iM'grin  alsmt  the  Permian  times,  their  remains  are 
not  numerous  before  Tertiary  strata.  See  (».  A. 
iJoulenger,  Catalo;,'ue  of  the  Lizanls  in  the  British 
Mufeiim  (3  voN.  1SH5-87). 

Llama*  or  Lama  (Auchem'a  lama),  a  most 
useful  South  Ameiican  ruminant  of  the  camel 
family.  It  is  probably  a  dome'»ticate<l  variety  «if 
the  guanoco  [Attchtnia  htiaiinco),  whose  henls 
roam  with  the  rhea*  on  the  plains  of  Patagonia, 
or  climb  on  the  Cordilleras.  As  a  beast  of  bunlen 
til*'  llama  was  in  general  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  cuncjuest,  and  its  aure  footeduess  and  power 


of  foraging  for  itself  make  it  most  valuable  for 
trans|»ort  in  the  rough  and  steep  mining  regions  of 
the  Andes.  In  many  places,  however,  mu!«-s  have 
to  some  extent  replaced  the  llamas.  The  nialea 
carry  a  hundre<lweiglit  al)out  twelve  miles  in  a 
day.    The  females,  which  are  kept  for  breeding, 


LUuns  ( A  uchmia  lama  ). 


arc  smaller  ami  less  strong  than  the  male*«.  Tlif 
animal  is  larger  and  stouter  than  the  allied  species 
the  Alpaca  (q.v.),  stands  aliout  three  feet  high  at 
the  shoulders,  and  keeiw  its  head  raise*!.  It  is 
gentle  and  docile,  but  is  likely  enough  to  souirt  \\» 
yelhiw  spittle  in  the  face  of  tormentors.  Tne  hair, 
which  may  be  black  or  white,  reddish  or  yellowish, 
is  t<>o  rough  to  l»e  much  use<l  except  for  c«uir«e 
materials  and  string  ;  the  ile&h  of  the  young  animal 
is  go4Ml  to  cat. 

Llanberls*  the  'Chamnnix  of  Wale*,' 9  mile* 

ESE.  of  Carnarvon,  lies  at  the  north-west  base  of 
Snowdon,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  wild  Po-sh  of 
Llanberis.  The  two  lakes  of  Llanlteris,  2  and  1| 
miles  long,  are  .sadlv  disfigured  by  slate-quarries, 
i'op.  ot  parish  (18(}1)'13G4;  (1881)  3033;  (1801)28*8. 

Llandafr«  a  small  town  of  Glamorganshire,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Taff,  2  miles  NW.  of  CanliS 
(q.v.)  It  is  the  seat  of  a  »ery  ancient  bishopnc, 
said  to  have  l^een  founded  by  St  Dubricius,  wlw 
died  in  612,  an>l  among  whose  succes-sors  have  lieen 
St  Teilo  and  Bisho|>s  (iiHiwin,  Shute  Borrington, 
Richard  Watson,  Sumner,  and  Coplest4>n.  Tlie 
cathedral  church,  in  virtue  of  which  LlaiidatT  i* 
a  'city' — one  of  the  smallest  in  Britain — wa.>»  baill 
between  1120  and  the  first  half  of  the  l.'dh  century, 
and  is  mainly  Early  English  in  style.  It  ho'l  fallen 
into  utter  ruin  in  157.'),  but  in  173o-o2  was  liarbitr- 
ously  patched  up  into  an  '  Italian  temple.'  In  1843- 
09  it  was  thorou|^hly  restore*!.  Pop.  2747.  See 
works  by  E.  A.  Freeman  (1850),  Bishop  Ullivant 
(1800),  an<l  It  J.  King  ( 1873). 

Llandilo.  a  town  of  South  Wales,  on  the  To»t. 
14  miles  ENE.  of  Carmarthen.  It  gives  name  to  .1 
group  (if  Silurian  strata.    Pop.  1533. 

LIaHdovery«  n  municipal  iMtron^h  (14S4)  of 
South  Wales,  on  the  Bran,  25  miles  ENE.  of  Car- 
marthon.  It  gives  name  to  a  group  of  Silurian 
strata.    Pop.  1728. 

LlandlldnOt  a  fashionable  watering-place  in 
Carnarvonshire,  North  Wab-s,  is  situated  on  tlie 
level  neck  of  a  promontorj'  between  the  On-at  and 
Little  Orme's  Heads,  48  miles  by  rail  WNW.  of 
Chester.  Its  bracin"  and  delightful  climat*.  it* 
go<id  sea-bathing,  ana  its  picturesque  surronndingi 
—the  Great  Orme's  Head  (700  feet)  commanding 
views  of  Snowdon  and  Anglesey,  and  even  of  Man 
and  the  Cumltei lrin<l  mountains — have  combined  W 
rai-o  LInndudno  since  IS4I  from  a  small  fishing- 
village  tu  a  yearly  resort  of  some  20,000  vi^ilon■, 
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with  many  hotels  and  lionnlin;,'  lutus^cs,  hydro- 
pathics,  a  fine  pronieiuKlc,  a  pier  {\'2M  feet),  a 
'marine  drive'  (5.^  miles),  Xc.  Kc»ideilt  pop. 
(1851)  1131  ;  (1H,HI  )  4S;{!I  ;  (1891)7333. 

Llanelly.  h  nnimilacturinK  town  and  f*aport  of 
Cannarthenshire,  South  Walea,  11  miles  WNW.  of 
Swansea.  The  mintral  wealth  of  tiie  vicinity,  ami 
tiM  Wnr  9UCess  to  tiie  sea,  have  raLsoiI  it  finm  a 
mm  village  in  1813  to  a  town  of  conHiilcrahle  coin- 
fuereial  Importance.  The  Cambrian  Copper-workn 
employ  a  great  nnmber  of  the  inhabitaBt*}  but 
there  are  also  Bilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin  works, 
potteries,  chemical  works,  I've.  Large  docks  have 
been  const nicte<l,  and  coal  is  largely  exported. 
W'iih  Cannarllien  it  n  tiiru'*  one  nieniber  to  parlia- 
nent.    Pop.  (1881)  19.655 ;  ( 1891 )  23,937. 

Llanfairrectaan,  a  pleasaat  little  wetering- 

plftce  fif  I'arnarvonahire,  North  Wales,  at  the  base 
of  Fenmnenmawr,  7  miles  WSW.  of  Conway. 
Pop.  «f  fuUk  (1881)  9041 :( 1891)  2407. 

Llaamnen*  a  town  of  DenUgbaUnu  North 
Wales,  picturcsqnrlv  sitnated  on  the  Dee,  9t  miles 
8W.  of  Che^tt  r  aii.l  26  NW.  of  Shrewsbury,  It 
has  a  town  dial  I  tlsOO)  and  flannel  manufactures, 
and  is  visited  l>v  tourists  on  account  of  tlie  l>eautv 
of  the  fanujus  Vale  of  Llangollen,  and  for  its  nntl- 
qoitiee,  among  which  are  Diiios  Hran  or  Crow 
CMUe.  V«Ue  Cncia  Abl«y  (1900).  and  Elisea's 
Ptitar  (8tli  or  tlh  eentnry ).  PUn  Newydd,  i  mile 
S.  of  tlip  Itridge,  was  for  half  a  century  t!«e  resi- 
dence of  the  two  Irish  recluses,  the  '  l^adies  of  the 
Vale,'  or  'Maiils  of  Llangollen,'  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler  (1745-1829)  and  Miss  Sarah  Ponsonby 
( 1755-1831 ),  who  were  visited  here  by  Ma<Iame  de 
Geiiiia»  Mim  Seward.  De  Qaincey,  and  many  other 
celebritleB.  Pop^  (1801 )  85M.  See  Simpeoo'a  Hi$- 
tory  of  Llangollen  fSd  e<l.  1852). 

LlanldIoeH«  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
iKimugli  of  Montgomeryshire,  North  AV'ales,  on  the 
Severn.  56i  miles  NW.'of  Hereford  by  rail  and  56 
SW.  of  Simwibur)'.  Its  interesting  church,  built 
partiy  with  matenala  from  Cwmbiir  Abbey,  waa 
mtoved  in  1882.  Considerable  manofeFtaree  of 
flannel  and  other  woollen  fahrica  are  carried  on  ; 
and  in  the  neighboarho<Ml  are  extensive  lea«l mines. 
With  Montgomery',  &c.,  Llanidloes  return*  a  mem- 
ber.   Pop.  ( 1 85 1 )'  3045  ;  ( 1881 )  3421 ;  ( 1891 )  2574. 

Uaaos  (Span.,  'plains,'  from  lAt  ptttntu, 

'level pron.  h/n'inj.f]  mi-  vast  plains  in  the  north- 
ern jKirtiiin  of  Situih  Anieiira,  in  some  parts  barren 
and  samly.  in  others  cnvcnd  with  luxuriant  gnws 
and  Ht^tokeii  with  iunuiuera  hie  henls  of  cattle.  Over 
^Teat  portions,  hoWVMV  there  is  a  heavy  growtli  ol 
timber.  The  Hanetaa  waombie  tbe  Uaucboa  (q.v.) 
fwtheraontli. 

USBthonr,  'ui  tiie  TTimddu,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, 'JO  niile-H  N.  of  AlM'rgavcnny,  a  Cistercian 
abliey,  founded  in  1108.  Its  rhurcli  and  chapter- 
boose  form  a  fine  ruin  in  the  Transition  Norman 
ti^le.  In  the  Prior's  l^xlge,  now  an  inn,  Walter 
Sava^  Liandor  lived  for  three  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, ontil  driven  away  by  worries  that  harassed 
all  his  life.  He  ha>l  sj>ent  mucli  t«pil  ;aid  nmn'-y 
on  attempts  to  improve  the  natiiiiil  sterility  of 
the  wiil.  F<Mir  miiej*  up  tiie  valley  Llaiitbony 
*  Monastery,'  founded  by  '  Father  Ignatius.' 

Uereiia*  a  town  nf  Spain,  8S  miles  by  ratf  N.  of 
Seville  Near  here  the  Briti«h  cavalry  routed  the 
French  cavalry  on  April  11,  1812.    Pop.  5592. 

Umrelyn.  See  Brkcekocxshtrb. 

MtrCMtC-  JVAN  AmtohIO,  the  historian  of 
tbe  Spanish  inquisition,  was  bnm  at  Rincon  del 

S"t<>,  near  ' '  daliorra.  in  17.'><>.    He  w.as  traineil  f<ir 
the  pri<'--'f IioimI  and  t'stk  ordeis  early,  hut  hi»  stuili'-- 
Were  ciiii  tly  ><  eul  ir    history,  arclueology,  and  jui  i- 
prodcttce— and  in  bb  memoirs  he  confesses  an 


inclih.T.tiuii  to  the  French  jihilosophv  of  the  day. 
His  advancement,  however,  wiis  rapid.  He  became 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  in  1782,  agent  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Logroiio  in  1785,  and  canon  of  Cala- 
liorra  and  secretar)'  to  the  Inquisition  in  1789. 
The  projected  reforms  in  the  procedure  of  the  Holv 
Office  brought  him  into  close  connection  witn 
Jovellanos,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  minister 
drove  him  into  retirement  for  a  time  :  luit  in  ISO.") 
ho  found  favour  with  (Jodoy,  \\  horn  he  served  hy 
justifyiiu;  on  historical  grounds  his  attack  on  the 
lueraa     tlie  Hiu^que  I'luvincea.   In  1806  he  was 


made  canon  of  Toledo,  and  waa  on  tbe  liigb  mad 
to  a  bishopric  whi«n  Napoleon  put  a  atop  to  bis 

Sromotion.  lie  was,  li((\\ever,  included  among  the 
rotables  a.><8eni  I  lied  ut  Uayuime  to  ratify  the  French 
nsuq>ation.  King  Joseph,  who  st4KMl  in  nee<l  of 
ailaptabie  Spanianis,  gave  him  a  seat  in  his  council 
of  stated  aao  apimint^  him  to  randiy  poets  more 
or  leia  connected  with  conflscation  ;  and  in  1809, 
when  the  Inooisition  was  suppressedj  placed  all  its 
archives  in  nis  hands  that  he  mignt  write  its 
historj*.  But  the  times  afforded  little  leisure  for  the 
ta.sk.  The  ebh  and  llow  of  war  k'  |  t  .Insoph  alway.s 
on  the  move,  and  Idorente  followed  liis  fortunes 
with  a  fidelity  that  would  be  admir.ible  Imt  for 
the  fact  that  his  life  was  not  safe  among  his  own 
countrjnnen.  After  tlie  battle  of  Vilorfo  lie  effected 
his  retreat  to  Paris,  and  there,  translated  into 
French  nnder  bis  own  eyes  by  Alexis  Peltier,  tlie 
work  came  out  at  last  in  1817  18.  The  Spaabh 
e<lition  did  not  appear  till  1822,  iw  the  Inquisition, 
r-'-ti  ti-l  b^'  Fenlmand,  Burvive<l  till  I82<).  The 
value  and  importance  of  tbe  bo«>k,  notwithstanding 
its  want  of  method,  were  lecognised  at  once. 
There  was  a  2(1  edition  in  1818,  and  translataona  in 
German,  English,  ai^  Italian  followed  speedily  t 
but  it  provoked  bitter  feeling,  to  which  iJorcnte 
a<lde<l  in  1822  by  his  Portrait  Pohtit/tie  des  Pnpfs, 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  cli'iical  party  he  was 
ordered  to  quit  France  forthw  ith.  He  set  out  for 
Madrid,  and  a  few  davs  ati<  r  his  arrival  died 
(February  5,  1823),  broken  down  by  the  fatigoes 
of  a  hasty  journey  in  sereve  winter  weather. 
Llorente's  time-serving  character,  bis  animus 
against  the  Inquisition,  the  Chnreh,  and  the  pope, 
anil  his  admission  of  having  burned  docnmenti 
have  l)een  urged  as  reiusons  against  his  tnist- 
worthiness.  But  the  most  learne<t  of  his  opponents, 
Hefele,  can  bring  no  graver  charge  against  him 
than  tiiat  the  number  he  gives  for  the  victims  at 
Seville  in  one  year  aboald  have  been  disttibnted 
over  several  years  and  among  several  cities.  Hie 

account  of  the  hnrnin;,'  nf  snnie  of  the_pa]iers  it* 
jxTlectly  straightforwani,  and  hi-*  sentinn'nt.M  tin  to 
the  lnr|nisition  are  always  frankly  ilfclared.  It.  ii 
open,  of  course,  to  its  ajHilogists  to  sa}'  that  he 
may  have  kept  l>ack  facts  in  its  favour,  bnt  critiea 
of  'animpeachable  impartiality  and  oompetenee, 
Pmcott,  Tieknor,  and  Bnekle,  to  name  no  ethers, 
testify  to  the  accuracy  ancl  honest of  his  work. 
His  minor  works,  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  numl>er, 
include  an  account  of  the  oii^dn  of  tlie  fueros  of 
the  Bosque  Pmvinces ;  the  Annals  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion an  far  as  the  year  lo-tO :  a  short  antobiograpby, 
in  which  he  defends  hia  French  {lartisanship  as 
pradent  patriotisro ;  and  his  Critiml  OburvafioM 
on  Gil  Bias  ( 1822).    See  Isi.a  and  I.E  S aok. 

Lloyd'H  is  in  the  first  place  an  i»*<ioiation  of 
umlerwriters,  each  of  whom  comlucts  his  bu.oineaa 
acconling  to  liisown  views.  For  those  viows,  or  for 
the  bu-tinesa  tmnsactetl  by  intlividoal  nnderwriters, 
Lloyd's  as  a  eocporation  is  in  no  way  reeponublo* 
except  that  tb«  eommittee  of  LloyiTB  before  the 
election  of  any  underwriting  member  rei)uires  that 
the  catiilidate  shall  place  in  the  hamis  of  the 
ciimniittee  security  to  meet  his  undei writing  liabili. 
tie».   l-'ur  many  years  this  custom  has  prevailed. 
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auJ  ttic  total  pccurities  tlius  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  tlie  cotiiniittco  of  Lloyd  8  Amount  to  n?>out 
£4.rxKt.(H)0.  It  is  difll<-uh"  to  f>iiiii:ite  tli"  \;uue 
of  proiierty  annually  iusuieU  at  Lluyds,  Imt  it 
prouably  amounts  to  about  £400,000,000.  LIo\d's 
a»  a  corporation,  and  the  committee  aa  it«  execu- 
tive, have  little  to  do  with  marine  insurance. 
Their  biudne«s  is  to  condaet  the  aifaim  of  Lloyd's 
ill  it«i  corporate  capaHtj',  to  carry  ont  the  mipply 
anil  ilistnbntitiii  nt  sliiiijiin;;  iiitolIi^i'tRH',  iiiul  to 
guard  an  tniHtooii  tlie  corpuiat^  I'unils  ami  corporate 
pntiwrl  y. 

Tlie  name  of  Lloyd't  h  derived  from  a  cofT<'e 
luNUe  kept  by  Mr  Kilward  Ll>)y<l  in  tlie  17th  cen- 
tmy.  In  1692  Lloyd'e  eoffee  house  moved  from 
Tower  Street  to  Lombard  Street,  where  it  heeame 
tli<?  oontre  of  shipping  and  underwriting  bosinc>>R ; 
Btnl  id  1774  fJoytl's  mov««l  from  the  coffee  bouBe 
in  Loiiili.ini  Sticot  to  tin:'  north  »'ft-^t«'rn  ]>rc^li^*(••*  of 
the  Royal  Exciiange,  wherf  it  occupied,  on  the  lirst 
floor,  ttie  rooms  hitiierto  held  by  the  East  India 
ComiNUiy.  Tlie  wan»,  which  iMted  from  1775  with 
bnl  eboit  JWUM".  till  1818,  raifled  Lloyd^  to  the 
high  position  which  it  now  holds,  bringing  home 
to  merchants  the  neceiwiity  of  covering'  their  risks 
ns eflTectually A-H  iH>s.sil)lo.  nigh  pr«  n  i  ir  i  i  h  |u  ite 
to  high  rislcs  were  ollereil.  Mprchaiiu  of  wealtli 
became  insurers  of  property  ntloat,  and  tens  of 
thoOMods  were  written  in  the  names  of  single 
nndowriters  at  Lloyil's.  The  wars  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  foreign  niarine  insurance  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  Great  Britain,  since  the  security 
of  Lloyd's  then,  as  now,  wns  unt^ndllfd  in  tin' 
world.  The  mernborship  of  Lloyds  has  greatly 
incrcasot  :  in  IH.'^)  tlicra  Wtttt  210  ttttdttrwriting 
memlicrs;  in  IHUO,  592. 

In  the  second  place.  Lloydii  b  an  enonnonB 
on^ganiMitioii  for  the  oolleetion  tnd  distribntion  of 
marineintelli^'t  nee.  Tlie  intelligence  department  of 
Lloyd's  was  originally  cstalili^luMl  at  I-loytl's  cofTee- 
howse  to  meet  tlie  jiublic  dt-Miro  ff)r  inforination 
witli  rr;:aril  to  \cssrls  rit  hcjc  /J")/ii's  Xeics  yfa» 
established  iu  ItiiMi,  and  resu^'italetl  in  1726  under 
tlM  Bftme  of  Lloyd  ft  List,  which  is  thus  the  oldest 
newspaper  existing  in  Eorope  »t  the  preeent  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ZondioM  ikMtt$.  The 
intelligence  de|iartment  at  Lloyd's  has  continually 
developed.  Durim/  the  Najiole<»nic  wars  the 
govemnii^nt  w.x-  olfn  inil'-).t<rl  to  tlio  coniiiiittof 
of  Lloyd's  for  the  eailitatt  iuluriuatiuu  ul  trans- 
actions all  over  the  worlil. 

The  great  wealth  of  Llogrd's,  and  the  fortunes 
made  tltore,  ftttMcted  general  attention,  and  in 
1810  parliament  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  or  tlie  institution.  From  this  in- 
c|nirv  Lloyd's  tMnpr;:>  <I  virtoriously,  and  since  that 
tiniu  li;tH  coiitiniifd  Uj  a-ssibt  in  the  promoticm  of 
every  inoasnri«  wliich  might  aid  in  the  ]in«ervation 
of  life  at  wca.  the  |>reventiou  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  mat  inu  insurance,  and  the  rapid  collection  and 
dietribtttiraof  maritime  iiitdUcenee  loall  int(>n>i<H|. 
The eorporation  han  its  agents  in  ever}-  )><irt,  and 
there  is  no  Hnf  of  t^ra  '■ua-t  in  Ihi?  wlioh.-  wnild 
which  la  not  \val.  hfd  by  wmne  representative  uf 
Lloyd's.  In  IJnyd'swaH  incon>oratcd  tiy  act 
of  parliament.  Tlie  gonoral  intro.iuction  of  tele- 
^aphy  has  caused  an  ennrnioun  development  of  the 
information  received  at  and  distributed  from  Lloyd's. 
Vorloas  worlcs  nre  pnblished  by  the  eorporation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  communitv,  sucit 
Lloyd's  Lint,  Lloyds  W'f'kUf  Shippinq  fmicjc,  nni  ( 
IJijilda  (.'uii  fi'^'iitiill  Index.  Till-  Mi  r<-nnt  I'l-  Xm'if 
Liti,  Jntti midonal  Coilc  List,  antl  Jintish  Code 
Lis(  are  editc<l  by  the  Hcgistrar  genernl  of  Seamen, 
nod  pnblished  by  Llovd's.  At  Lloyd'a  is  also  roain> 
tained  a  Captnin^  Retfiiitr,  showing  the  services 
of  ever)'  master  in  the  nieicanfile  marine ;  and 
much  confidential  iuforumtiuu  uf  great  value  to 


underwriters  is  mllpcte*!  in  the  secretary's  oflioe 
for  the  Iwnelit  of  inemhcrs  and  sn)j(M;ri1jers  to  ilie 

corn«\ration. 

The  value  of  signal -r«tatit»ns  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding early  shipping  information  is  great,  not  only 
to  underwriters,  out  to  owners  of  vessels  and  car- 
goes, as  it  is  frequently  of  advantage  tliat  a  veiNd 
making  for  some  particular  port  slionld  be  inter 
ceptcil  and  ordered  to  some  other  p<irt.  Vease?* 
arriving  off  ontlyin;:  si;,'nal  stations  l.riii;;  important 
intelligence  as  to  dereliotK  and  wreck*  |>^-#4.-d  on 
their  voyages  ;  as  also  information  of  vess«ls  in  dis- 
tress and  requiring  assistance.  Ve^iels  arriving 
from  long  voyages  overdue  are  also  reported  at  these 
stotionsp  Not  one  vessel  in  ten  bound  to  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom  from  distant  ports  arrives  at 
her  terminal  port  without  first  lieing  reported  from 
one  of  Lloyds  signal -stations.  The  corptiration  ut 
Lloyd  s  now  holds  a  similar  position  witii  re^'urd  u- 
signal-stations  to  t hat  occupied  by  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity  Hoii.Ke  with  repaid  to  lightbooses. 
These  valuable  aids  in  the  pieoervation  ol  life  and 
property  are  one  of  tlie  lateii  developmaits  ei  tUi 
great  corporation.  Lloyd's  also  maintains  an  '  In- 
quiry Otiice,'  where  the  relations  fif  the  cn»w  nr 
]ifLs.sen;:ei-s  in  any  vessel  may  obtain  intorniatinn 
without  cost  concerning  the  movements  of  that 
ves-sel  or  any  other  matter  of  interest  to  them. 

Lloyd's  Register  is  a  society  voluntarily 
maintained  by  the  shipping  community  with  the 
primary'  object  of  classifying  vessels  according  to 
their  strength  and  efticiency  tor  the  safe  carriage  of 
rar;;r>e8.  It  is  tlie  reco^nii>ed  antliority  on  i-nch 
matters  in  the  I'nited  Kin^-doTn,  ami  also  to  a  verj* 
considerahle  exti-nt  in  forei<,'n  countries.  Tlip 
society's  att'aii>  are  manaeed  by  a  committee  of 
fifty  iiienibers,  conipfwd  oi  merrbants,  shipowneis, 
and  nnderwritet%  elected  torepreeenttJieMiportant 
shipping  eentree  of  the  conntiy.  The  numerans 
duties  of  the  society  are  cxeeiitol  under  the  control 
of  the  committee  by  a  stalVof  L'M  «hip  and  enj.nn«w 
surveyors  in  tlie  I'nited  Kingdom.  ari«l  of  I  Jl  ap 
p(»inted  at  the  principal  foreign  ports.  Huiei'  are 
publbhed  annually  by  the  society,  emiKsiying  the 
best  enneat  practice  in  the  eonatmction  of  shtos 
and  engines.  Both  new  and  oM  vends  ean  be 
classe<l  under  these  rules.  In  the  case  of  a  new 
vessel  the  plans  for  construction  are  in  tlie  first 
instance  snhniiited  to  the  committee,  \>\  whom 
they  are  examined  and  retunied  with  sueli  modi- 
fications as  are  considered  requisite.  The  Iraild- 
ing  of  the  vessel  then  proceeds  under  tlie  super- 
vision of  the  local  snrveyor,  and  when  site  is 
completed  the  surveyor  for^-ards  a  detailed  re- 
)>ort  for  the  c<m*i<leration  of  the  committee  by 
whom  the  character  is  a-*i;,'ned. 

Wood  ships  are  a.s>signed  the  character  Al  a^  a 
first  class  for  a  term  of  years  varying  according  to 
the  materials  and  fastenings  used  in  their  con- 
Ktniction.  Lower  grades  of  character  are  expressed 
by  the  qrmbols  Al  in  red  and  JIL  Irao  and  steel 
vessels  are  classed  for  an  indefinite  period  under  a 
system  of  freqnent  snrveys,  the  varj'ing  degrees  of 
St ren«rth  being  indicated  by  the  chararters  100.\1. 
POAI,  and  SOAl.  Nearly  *90  per  cen*.  of  ilie  t<ei 
naue  cnnstructotl  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  is  IwUt 
u!i«!tr  the  supervision  of  the  society's  sur^evao 
and  classed  in  the  register-book.  AltogetMr* 
over  800O  veaeels  of  nine  and  a  qnoiter  mlTtiesi 
tons  li<dd  a  claw^itiration  assignwl  by  Ll^yd'f 
Kogister,  subject  to  nodical  inspection  by  tlie 
8(K"iel\  s  ollii'crs. 

The  in<>[>eciion  of  the  machiner>'  and  )iotkr»  d 
steam  vessels  during  and  after  construction  cumcs 
also  within  the  scope  of  the  eocietv's  fanctaotts. 
Under  the  authority  of  government  ft  emitrols  the 
testing  of  anchors  and  ciiains  at  eight  ont  ci  rh? 
nine  proving  houses  in  liie  country,  in  acitk.-ilaDec 
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with  the  proviiiiunM  of  the  Chain  and  Anchor  Act  of 
1871.  It  t«Bts  the  Btwl  intended  for  use  in  con- 
st ructinfj  Rbips  and  iKiileis,  Kn<l  inspects  large  forg- 
iii;;^  nnd  naKliiig"^ ;  it  jirovidw  for  tiio  survey  and 
cUuai&eation  of  yachts ;  and  it  ba«  been  entnutc<i 
Ipr  8BV«niinent  with  the  fixing  of  BMxlmiiin  loftd- 

Lloyd**  Bflf^ler  Imam  tmaaUfy  to  it*  snb- 

scribere  a  register  containing  particulars  of  the 
rla5<<4tfication  of  vesselu  to  wliicn  charact«ra  have 
II  I  ^i;^cd,  together  with  many  other  detaib, 
oustiluting  a  very  full  record  of  their  construction, 
lustor>',  <S;c  All  other  dea-goiQg  vewola  of  the 
world  of  100  (on*  Md  apwawU  an  included  in  the 
work,  whidh  oontaiui  pwttenlBn  of  the  age,  build, 
tonnage,  dimensions,  ownership,  \c.  of  ,s<)ine  ^{'2,(KK) 
veflitels.  The  society  li.-vt  oxiNteil  in  its  iiresont  fuini 
cince  1834,  when  it  «u|»frseded  p  <  lu.U  i;i<<titution8 
having  a  eimilar  object,  'i'he  ottH-es  ni  the  society 
•re  situated  in  White  Lion  Court,  Comhill,  London. 

Araoi^^  aeveral  marine  institutions  bearing 
tlie  name  of  Lloyd  in  different  parts  of  the  worhi, 
tlie  most  important  are  (he  Austrian  and  the  North- 
f>erman  Lloyd.  The  former  has  its  seat  at  Trieste. 
It  «fu»  (ngfinised  as  a  marine  liiMarnnce  society  in 
1833,  l>ut  tlin-c  voars  later  enlargH  the  jiphero  of 
it^  Uftivitv  liy  loundin;,'  also  a  sliare  company  for 
steani-navigatiun  to  tlie  Levant  and  iUack  S^a. 
Its  vessels  aim  traverse  the  Red  Sen  and  the  Indian 
Oeenn,  gning  as  for  as  liong*kong.  The  North- 
German  Linfd  is  fHmarily  a  shi[iping  company, 
whose  hen  !  ] tin  tens  are  at  nremea.  It  wa»  founded 
in  IH57,  aud  uiaintain!<  coniinnnimtion  hy  meant* 
of  large,  Kwift,  and  e\irlli  riil\  >  luipited  ocean 
steausliips  witli  Now  York  and  lialtiniore,  l^raaul 
and  the  Uiver  Plate,  and  (since  1885)  with  eastern 
Asia  and  Australia.  See  F.  Martin's  Hiaiortf  of 
UoytTt  ( 1876),  AHmeO*  of  Uoyttt  Regittet  { ISM ), 
nnd  ChamUrt't  Jountat  (1886). 

Lloyd's  BoDds  are  obligations  by  railway 
oomnnnies  nnder  their  seal,  purjwrting  to  lie  for 
worK  done,  or  for  materials  supplied  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  an  undertaking,  and  covenanting  to  yny 
Ute  debt  and  interest  thereon.  They  were  devised 
hr  the  eminent  English  counsel,  John  Horatio 
L^oyd,  to  I  ri  il  railway  companies  to  exceed  the 
powers  of  LrKjf lowing;  money  granted  to  them  by 
parliament.  Tiie  issue  of  these  iHuulf  \u\.k  .some 
times  been  abused,  being  made  without  consent  of 
the  sharehnldMn  or  Of  the  sUMteiy  delienture 
bolden  of  tbn  oompony }  Imt  they  are  valid  only 
when  granted  in  bonA  JbU  to  oootraetots  and 
others,  for  work  actually  done,  or  materials  sup- 
plied. They  cannot  l>c  ^'ivcu  for  a  mere  loan  of 
money  to  the  compjir-}  aid  a  conijwmy  issuing' 
them  otlierwise  than  authorised  by  statute  forfeits 
to  tiM  crown  tlie  nmooat  of  Mm  tend. 

Llywarcta  Hen.  See  w.\t.k.s  (  Litkr ATt-riE). 

Loach*  a  name  applieii  to  tiie  uieuil>ei»  of  a 
group  of  fresh  water  tishes  in  the  ear})  family 
(Cyprinidie).  The  mouth  lieats  six  or  more  IkarheU ; 
the  soalea  nra  small  or  alwent;  the  air-bladder 
is  more  or  leas  enclosed  in  bone.  Most  belting  to 
the  genus  Nemaehilns,  which  inclodee  numerous 
camivonms  and  eilible  forms  fn>«juentiug  rajud 
streams,  and  represented  in  Hritain  by  N.  Oar- 
butuhu,  calle<l  in  Scotland  the  Ikartiie.    It  is  a 


fish,  alsmt  4  inches  lonj|u  of  a  yellowish- white 
eoloor,  with  brown  siiitts.  Tiie  largest  EoroiK'an 
form,  Misgumtu  fomiit,  not  OttOOmmon  in  Ger- 
many, aj>proAches  a  foot  in  length.  A  rare  British 
species  IS  Coinlix  t'nnit.  See  Giinther's  In^roduc- 
Uon  to  the  Study  oj  Fuhet  ( Edin.  1880). 

Load-UaCk  fleePUMSOti.. 

Loadstone*  or  Maonetic  Iron  Ore.  a 
mineral  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  ferric  and 
I  mddm,  mF«^  or  Fc^O^  nmnrknUn  for 


its  bi'dily  magnetic  quality.  Tim  name  loadstone 

or  Itxlestone  ( '  leailing-stone ' )  is  derived  from  its 
jMjwer  of  drawing  or  leatling  bits  of  iron;  the 
earliLtst  ma;j;net«  were  pieees  of  loadstone,  and  the 
value  of  the  ore  for  making  a  mariner's  compass 
(see  COMPAS.S)  was  early  known  :  *  the  lodestarro 
(poleBtnrl  drnwetli  the  lodestone  aa  the  lodestooo 
the  steeL^  Loadstone  is  Unek,  and  has  a  metallte 
lustre  *,  its  hardness  =  5-'^  to  6*5,  and  it."*  ^pecilic 
gravity  ^  4i}  to  6-'2.  It  is  one  of  the  nxwt 
common  conf.tituents  of  emptive  rocks,  occurriii;; 
in  theue  generally  in  the  form  of  small  octahe<ira 
or  irregular  groins.  Some  rocks,  such  as  certain 
basalts,  oootain  so  much  magnetite  as  strongly  to 
afTect  the  compass.  Larger  and  well-defined  crys- 
tals are  met  with  in  the  crystalline  schists,  mora 
e«j>eeially  in  chlorite-schist.  .Mngnetito  also  oecnm 
massive,  H.H.socifitcd  with  iitlu  r  imn  ores,  forming  in 
some  plac^  irregular  beddtnl  sliei-ts  amongst  the 
crystalline  schists,  and  in  other  plates  entering 
largely  ittto  the  composition  of  mountains,  as  in 
Sweiku— one  of  the  richest  iron-lwairing  regiom 
in  the  world.  Tiie  iron-sands  which  occur  here 
and  there  in  river-beds  and  along  eertnln  senconats 
consist  of  magnetite  which  hns  been  derived  from 
the  degradation  of  eruptive  riK-ks. 

.Many  straii;.;e  heliefs  have  been  In  !  1  ;  !  uit  the 
properties  of  the  loadstone,  and  an  iutcienting 
account  of  the  tme  and  untme  among  these  is 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  Vulgar  Jirron 
(book  ii.  chape.  2,  3).  Thus,  one  species  wns  said 
to  attract  flesh  ;  apain,  its  oiteration  was  hindered 
l>y  pirlic,  by  the  diamond,  by  quicksilver.  Heavy 
liodies  such  OS  chariots  of  iron  could  I >e  suspended 
in  the  air  bv  systems  of  niagnett*  un  anf^ed,  .Again, 
it  iMMisessed  valualile  medicinal  propei  tieg  in  cases 
of  dropsy,  ruptures,  an<l  gout;  and  bad,  moreover, 
magical  V'Hicacy  to  detect  inoimtinencc  and  thefti 
to  divine,  and' to  afford  means  of  commonicntioa 
with  absent  friends. 

htm*  BeeSoiU. 

Loan*  an  exprem  or  implied  contract  whereby 
the  property  of  one  person  is  transferred  int^>  the 
l>onee.M«ion  of  anotikOT,  the  bormwer  undertaking  to 

return  the  thing  or  money  lent  to  the  owner.  The 
delivery  f»f  chattels  ( movable  property )  by  way  of 
lorin  or  deposit  is  in  English  Inw  callcl  a  l>ailment. 
W  lien  giMwis  are  thus  delivered  merely  for  llif  i  u«- 
venience  of  the  owner,  as  in  the  case  of  ^;oo<ls  ki-pt 
by  a  friend  without  cimrge,  the  def»ositary  is  liable 
only  for  gniss  negligence.  If  they  aro  delivered 
merely  for  the  advantage  of  the  hailee,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  gratuitous  loan,  the  dn>ositar\'  iw  honnd 
to  use  the  strictest  dilif,'ence.  ^^  liere  the  arifinge- 
ment  ii^  ior  th<-  luh  aiitnge  ol  liolh  parties,  as  in  the 
case  of  furnitnii-  hired  from  a  shop,  ordinar}'  dili- 
gence will  suthce. 

A  loan  of  monsgria  nannllymndn  «o  nn  under- 
taking by  the  bomiwwr  to  repay  tlm  money  lent, 
and  to  pay  interest  thereon.  The  mte  of  inteiest 
wu-  t.>iMH'rIy  rc8tricte«l  by  the  laws  against  l%ury 
(y,v.),  liut  there  is  now  no  law  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  to  prevcni  a  lender  from  stipulating; 
f<»r  any  inlet ewt,  however  e.\orbitaiit.  A  lentler 
has,  of  course,  a  right  of  action  against  the 
borrower ;  but  be  ^nerally  endeavonrs  to  secure 
himself  bjr  obtaining  norne  t<|»ecial  and  cosily> 
enforce*!  nuht  against  the  dehtor  and  his  property. 
He  may.  M»r  example,  take  a  bill  of  exclianj-e 
or  proiiii^snry  not*-  for  tlie  anu)iinl,  s<i  a-  to 
at'^uitu  the  »p<x'ial  i ight»  wliieli  the  law  ionfetA 
on  the  holder  of  a  n<>gotiable  instrument.  Or 
he  may  secure  himself  by  obtaining  s()eciltc  rights 
over  tlie  debtor's  pni|>eriy.  Tbu!>,  the  debtor  may 

Kive  him  jftcssession  of  some  part  of  hU  proper^ 
y  way  of  Pawn  (see  PaWVBKOKIKu)  :  or,  if  he 
retains  possefstBtt  of  his  property^  Ira  may  nnktt  • 
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lonximl  oonveyaiMe  of  ii  to  fb*  creditor  Iqr  way  of 
Iilortg>0O  (q.v,)i 
LoBiu  ore  contracted  not  only  by  individnals,  Imt 

by  jjovernmentiH  atnl  j)nl)Hc  iMMiie^.  The  atjgre^te 
debts  of  mnnicipiil  c«r|Kjration!*  in  tlie  L'nitcd 
Kiogdom  is  very  large,  ami  tlie  National  Debt 
(q.v.)  aiDOunto  to  nearly  70U  luilliuna  sterling. 
Loans  of  this  class  conabt  of  capital  sums,  advanced 
lor  the  most  part  bv  private  Mrsons,  in  considera- 
tion of  payment  oi  prindpat  and  interest  or  in 
connideration  of  annuities  paid  to  the  lender. 
When  the  subjects  of  one  state  lend  money  to  the 

fovcmment  ol  juiothrr,  o»,  fi»r  exainpli',  wIh'U 
English  Investors  buy  Turkij^li  Ixinds,  inU'rnational 
qneationa  may  arine  in  regard  to  payment.  But  it 
ia  now  an  accepted  maxim  that  investors  ns  mcU 
lutve  no  claim  to  the  assistance  of  their  u«>veni- 
noBt.  Wben  people  lend  moMv  to  Tarkqr  tbejr  do 
■o  to  obtain  ft  nign  rate  of  Inteiwt ;  sod  they  know, 
or  onght  to  know,  tliut  *  high  intoref«t  means  1>ad 
•ecarity.'   See  C.  Cotton's  Loans  Manual  ( 1S9I). 

fitlWia.  BaiMT  PavL  DB.  chief  town  of  tlie 
FortugneM  pnmewions  on  tbe  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
lies  on  •  small  Imy,  someSlO  milee  8.  of  the  month 
of  theOongO.  It  has  broad,  tree-shaded  but  dirty 
streets,  several  cliurches,  fort^  (1B78),  ntul  tlie 
residt^in'os  of  the  j;ovemor  and  lii.^hop.  Tho  liarlxmr 
is  gradually  sanding  up,  so  that  ves.selH  lie  1|  mile 
from  shore.  In  IsS^fe  a  railway  was  nwnie  to 
Aroboca,  140  miles  inland:  gas  waa  introduced 
in  IflML  Popi.  80,000,  <rf  whom  about  15,000  are 


iKISnflTO,  a  coast  district  of  West  Africa,  stretch- 
ing northwanls  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  about 
4*  8.  lat.  By  the  Herliri  eonft-reuce  of  18^<5  it  was 
divi<led  lietween  the  Congo  Free  Stat^',  Portugal, 
and  Fraoo&  Tiie  natural  featores  and  prodocttons 
do  not  difTer  Irom  those  of  the  ad jaoenV  narts  of 
Africa  (see  CONOO,  Gaboon).  The  inhabitants, 
who  call  themselves  Bafiotes,  are  fetich- worsliipiiers. 
The  town  L<iiiii;,'o,  foriiierlv  ii  ]iIili"<'  of  15,(KK>  peo|)le, 
OOnsistsnow  of  only  a  lew  mercantile  e8tahli»hmeuts. 

fi01Wifif>ir)i  a  natural  order  of  calvcifloral 
exogens,  natives  of  America,  and  chiefly  from  the 
temperate  and  wanner  parts  of  it  There  are  about 

scvnnty  known  Bpecios,  herbaceous  plants,  hisjiid 
with  Htinipng  hairs.  The  genus  Loasa  sometimes 
leceivea  the  popular  name  m  Ckili  Nettle. 

LdbaOf  ft  town  of  east  Saxony,  13  miles  SE.  of 
Bantien,  tns  mineral  opriugs  and  manufaetaree 

of  linens,  cottons,  woolh-iis,  &c.    Pop.  6977. 

Lobelia*  a  j^'i  ihih  of  corollitloral  exogens  of  the 
natural  order  Lol>eliiicea',  named  aft-er  the  French 
botanist  Matthias  de  Lobel  (1&38-1616).  This 
order  fa  Mftrly  allied  to  Campanulaceo;,  one 
of  the  most  oonsBlcaoos  differanoes  being  tbe 
Irregular  corolla.  It  contains  almost  400  known 
siH'cieH.  natives  of  tropical  and  tenij>erat«  climates, 
alH)unding  chiefly  in  tlamp  woo<U  in  America  and 
the  north  of  India.  Tliey  are  generally  herb- 
aceous or  half-shrubby,  and  have  a  millty  iuice 
which  often  contains  much  caoutchouc  A  pcsBoo- 
oos  character  belongs  to  the  order,  and  soma  are 
exeesflively  acrid,  as  Tupa  fueilM,  a  Chilian  and 
Peruvian  plant,  of  which  the  very  smell  excite^ 
vomiting;  yet  the  succulent  fruit  of  one  siH-cie;., 
Vcnirufioijiin  surinamensis,  Ls  eatable. — The  genus 
l<obelia  is  the  onlv  one  of  this  order  of  which  any 
epeeies  are  Hriti.sh.  The  Water  Lobelia  (Z,.  Dort- 
■MmiM)  is  frequent  in  lakes  with  gravelly  bottom, 
often  forming  a  green  carpet  nndemeath  the  water 
with  its  densely-matted  sn I)  cylindricd  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  the  flowering  stems  rising  alnne 
the  water.  To  this  genus  In-long  many  favourite 
garden-flowers,  as  the  beautiful  Cardinal  Flowers 
(7>.  cardincUii,  L.  fulgent,  and  L.  sjjlendens)  and  the 
Blue  Cardinal  (X.  sjffhiiitiea),  natives  of  the  wanner 


parts  of  North  America,  jterennials,  which  it  is  usual 
to  protect  during  winter  in  Uritain.  To  ibis  genus 
belongs  also  tlie  Indian  Toliacco  of  North  Amiisa 
{L.  tf|ffate),  an  aannal,  with  an  erect  stem,  a  foel 
lii^'h  or  more,  with  blue  flowers,  which  has  been 
usi'd  as  a  me<licine  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
aln^rigines  of  North  America;  lM)tli  the  tloweriiw- 
herb  and  the  «ee<ls  are  importe<l  into  Britain.  It 
is  the  lomier,  oompressed  in  oblong  cakes,  wiiicb  is 


Lobrtia  erinut  (ganUn  variety). 

chiefly  emplo^^ed.  A  liquid  alkaloid.  Loheh'na,  and 
a  peculiar  acid,  Lobelia  acid,  have  been  obtained 
from  it  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant ;  in  fnlldosss,  as  a  powerful  nRuseeting 
emetic ;  wliile  in  excessive  doses,  or  in  full  doses 
too  often  repeated,  it  is  a  powerful  acro-narcotie 
jxHson.  It  18  the  favourite  remedv  of  a  spectsl 
class  of  empirics,  and  consequently  »leath»  from  its 
administration  arc  liy  no  means  rare.  Pliy-iciari" 
seldom  prescribe  it  now,  except  in  cases  of  asthma. 

Lob  Nor^  a  lake  of  central  Asia,  in  the  desert 

of  CJobi,  receiving  the  river  Tarim.  I'rjcvalski  in 
1885  found  4(X)  persons,  mixed  Turks  and  Mongols, 
settled  on  its  **»»'^««— ^   See  Asia,  Vol.  L  p.  4Ml 

LobOf  JehomIMO,  ft  Jesuit  miBsionary,  born  st 
Lisbon  in  1593,  went  out  to  India  in  I62I,  \^\ 

travelled  Iwck  to  Abyssinia  in  lll_>.',  and  was  for 
neai  ly  ten  years  su]>erintcndent  of  mlHsions  in  Ti^re. 
He  il"ie<l  at  Lisbon  in  1678.  From  Lolxts  roitti 
gnese  MS.  account  of  his  travels  in  Aby8.«inia  tbs 
Abb4  Legrand  published  a  French  translation  in 
1728,  and  of  this  again  I>r  Jolinson  pradnced  an 
abridged  English  venion  in  1785— his  flinl  wnck. 
Sir  I't'ter  Wvche  also  translated  into  En^iab  paati 
of  Lobu  s  M.S.  in  1069. 

Lobos  iHlands,  two  small  groups  of  rocky 
islands,  alM)ut  12  miles  ofl*  the  coast  of  Peru,  farooos 
for  the  great  quantity  of  guano  which  they  pro- 
duced. 

Lobster  {Iloi/ittriis  vulgaru),  a  species  <u 
Cnistaccan,  of  the  order  Decapoda,  sub-onler 
Macnira  (see  CRAYFISH).  It  diflTers  from  the  cragr- 
fish  principally  in  the  following  charact«ra:  tue 
last  nog  01  the  thorax  ia  not  movable*  bat  oontinn- 
ons  with  the  rest ;  the  eeale  of  tiie  nntentta  is  small ; 
there  arc  twenty  I'ranrhi.T  on  cm  !i  side,  and  the 
claws  are  vcrv  jMjwerfril  and  uiiciinal.  (>ik- rl.iw. 
Usually  tlic  iftt,  is  thicker,  more  glolnise  .»nd 
heavier  than  the  other,  the  biting  e<l>;e?»  I»«-ing 
furnished  with  Unnt  tulierclcs  of  different  tares; 
tlie  other  claw  is  more  slender  and  elongated,  and 
its  biting-edges  are  famislied  with  nomeronB  suaB 
Iccth.  .\s  an  exception  two  claws.  Iwith  of  one 
kind  or  the  other,  may  oocur  in  tlie  same  indi- 
vidual. Tlii^  (nlmir  during  life  is  a  l»e.iiitiful!y 
clouded  and  varied  bluish  black,  which  changes  to 
a  nearly  uniform  red  on  boiling.  It  sometimes 
attains  to  the  wei^t  of  18  or  14  Ih.  whw  hiadod 
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with  spawn,  althoii<;rh  a  lobster  of  I  lb.  weight  or 
even  less  is  deemed  very  fit  for  the  market  The 
enKs  {'iOOO  to  12,000,  of  which  (>«rhapB  1000  are 
hatched )  are  deposited  from  the  oviducts  in  aotnnin, 
and  then  become  attached  by  adbeaive  threads  to 
the  Hwininicrsla  or  abdominal  appMidages  of  the 
lamale.  Thaj  an  OMiiad  to  tba  parent  in  this 
wuaat&r  for  trnnnl  mmtha,  fniany  hatching  about 

Jam  and  <TuIy  "f  tlic  followinf;  snniinor.  WIuti 
hatched  tlie  yung  swim  alHtut  lu^'tivt'ly  in  tlie 
•water,  not  at  fintt  crawling  or  walking  like  tlie 
adults.  They  differ  from  the  adults  in  structure, 
chiefly  in  having  outer  appendagM  to  the  thoracic 
Umha ;  when  fint  hatehad  thcu  an  about  half  an 
laeh  in  length.  Lobetera  an  wtdudvely  camivor* 
ona  and  very  voracious.  They  are  also  very 
ponacious,  and  in  their  combatH  often  lone  their 
unba.  But  they  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree 
tha  phenomeoon  of  recreecence,  limbs  rapidly 
gio«ugi«iriB  of  tha  aama  ftwrn  and  alroetniaae 


(Nq^knpi  narmgimm). 


tlMMO  that  bava  bean  lemoTed.  though  leTera] 

moults  are  required  before  the  full  aize  of  the  new 
member  i^  attained.  Moulting,  or  the  casting  of 
the  shell,  o.  cup<  in  adult  loljsters  once  a  year,  in 
the  young  much  oftener,  in  very  old  individuals 
Ml  aa  often.  The  creatures  are  fairly  abundant 
«m  tha  aaaita  of  tha  Britiih  Idanda  and  other  parU 
«f  Baropa.  The^  are  eangfat  for  the  msricet  in 
|n|lB  made  cither  of  Iwinket-work  or  of  netting 
attvtcbed  on  wiHxieri  frames,  each  trap  having  one 
or  more  re-entrant  orilicen  for  the  entriuico  of  the 
lobsters.  The  tnii>a  are  Itaited  with  dead  fish.  In 
1881^^  the  number  of  lolwtcrs  landed  annually  on 
tha  osoets  of  England  an<l  Wales  varied  between 
M0,000  and  700.OD0.  The  hwding  price  b  ftam 
£4.  0a.  to  £4.  Ida.  per  100.  In  1890  a  lobster-pond 
was  nndertaken  at  Loehbule  in  Mull.— The  Ameri- 
can Lolwter  ( //.  ameriraii  ux )  and  the  Caj>e  Lolwter 
( //.  «i/*r»t*M)  are  the  only  other  s|)ecieH  known  of 
the  genuM  HoniaruK.  The  fonuer  it»  ait  valuable  a« 
the  £nro|>e4in  Mjteciea  :  ita  clawH  are  much  larger 
those  of  the  latter.  (Jreat  quantities  are 
4  asportad  from  Nova  fieotia  and  Maw 
and  from  Portland,  Maine,  fte.  The 
Norway  Lobster  ( Xrphmp.t  norveginii )  i«  frequently 
taken  on  the  Britisli  coaxti*,  and  a)<pears  in  the 
market?*.  The  cye«  are  kidney -«hui>e«J,  niicl  nut 
rnand,  as  in  the  common  lo1>st<>r.  The  clawx  havu 
alaa  a  more  slender  and  prismatic  form,  and  the 
colow  ia  a  pale  llenh  colour.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
ha  tha  most  delicate  of  all  the  emstaoeani ;  by 
asbaob  to  ba  ialarior  to  tha  coBBmon  Uibitar.  Tha 


Spiny  Lohnter,  or  Sea  Crayfish  { Pafinurus  vulgnrt't), 
is  not  uncommon  on  the  rocky  coa.^ts  of  I5rit.iin, 

Sarticnlarly  in  the  south.  It  ib  l)elieve<l  to  be  the 
varaboa  of  the  Greek-*,  and  the  Locusta  of  the 
Romans.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  18  inches. 
The  shell  is  very  hard,  and  tna  whola  body  ia  raa|^ 
with  short  spines.  The  aateUMB  are  vanr  Isd^ 
much  longer  than  those  of  the  common  lobster. 
Tliore  are  no  claws  or  pinccrH,  the  firet  pair  of  feet 
Jwing  very  similar  to  the  others.  The  Spiny 
lobster  iH  "brimglit  to  market  in  Loniloii  and  el«o- 
where,  but  is  inferior  to  the  coiuinon  lobster. 
Other  species  of  these  genera  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  t  he  world.  For  anatomy,      aee  Hoxl^t 

Tkt  CrumUh  ( 1880). 

Lobworm*  or  LuoWORM  {Arenicola  ouea- 
torum),  one  of  the  more  sedentary  Ctuetopods*  ex> 
trenielv  abundant  on  the  British  shoTM,  and  voiy 
valuable  as  halt.  It  lives  head  down- 
wards in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  which  is 
partly  lineil  by  a  yellowLnh-green  agglu- 
tinating Mjcretion  from  the  skin  of  the 
worm.  The  hole  is  made  a-s  the  tiiiimal 
eats  it«i  way  in  earthworm-like  faxliion, 
and  the  devoured  material,  from  which 
small  oncanisms  and  oiganie  debris  are 
axtraeteri,  is  passed  oatoa  the  snrfiee  as 
spiral  coils  or  'casts,'  familiar  to  every 
one  who  has  walke«l  over  a  low-tide 
stretch  of  nand.  The  animal  is  larger 
than  the  eartiiwomi,  sometimes  a  foot 
in  length,  and  peenish  brown  in  c<dour. 
The  body  is  divided  into  a  thickened 
anterior  regioo«  *  median  part  with 
Uiirteen  pairs  of  gill -tufts  brightly 
coloured  by  the  red  blood,  and  a  thinner 
posterior  portion.  The  apjiendageM  are 
degenerate,  but  are  re|)re8ented  Ly  two 

row  -i  of  weak  brixtles  on  ta  tha  and  of 

the  gill-liearing  region. 

Local  GoTcrninent  is  a  term 
used,  in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom,  to  express 
the  control  and  administration  of  the 
local  affairs  of  separate  dijrisions  and  ( 
distrieis  of  tha  eonntiy  byMbordiaata 
antborities.  It  Is  tbns  eoatrasted  with 
imiKTial  government,  or  the  control  and 
a<lininistrati<m  of  alTaini  for  the  whole  country  by 
tlie  (iujueme  legislative  and  executive  authority. 
Prior  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  local  govern- 
ment in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  was  of  a  very  nidi* 
mentary  character.  The  management  of  IocaI  aiTaiia 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  propertied 
and  privileged  cla^Mes  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  ]>eople 
had  tittle  or  no  participation  in  it.  As  regards  the 
countiej*  and  rural  di-xtrictH,  the  justices  of  the  peace 
in  England,  the  conimi.HwionerH  of  supply  and  justices 
in  Scotland,  and  the  grand  jur>'  and  invtices  in  Ire- 
land were  the  exclusive  governing  authorities;  while 
borghal  aflhirs  were  practically  in  the  hands  of  dose 
corporations,  either  eeli-elecieu  or  chosen  by  privi- 
legetl  classes  of  burgesses.  The  first  step  towards 
re.ili-iri::  IimmI  If  government  wim  the  reform  of  the 
muiil*  ijial  cor[H.ration>»in  1832 -.X^,  wheieliy  the  town- 
cotiiH'il-^  were  nia<l<'  eli'ctive.  Since  then  the  ctuirRC 
of  leginlation  in  thin  direction  has  l>een  one  of  Ktejuiy 
progress.  Thus,  in  settling  the  government  of 
urban  oommnnities — sooh  aa  the  local  board  dis- 
tricts of  England  and  the  poNee-bargbs  of  Scotland 
—  the  I<%'i»latnre  lia.*  given  flu  iii  a-  full  i-ontnd  of 
their  atlairH  an  the  reforme^l  nmiiiiipal  lx»roughs. 
S(i  the  establiHhment  of  the  p«»ot-law  ny>iteni»  for 
eai  h  f>f  the  three  kingdoms  between  1835  and  1845, 
ai.<l  tin-  i-teutioii  of  iMMir  luw  unions  fai  England  and 
Ireland,  first  introoaoed  Ufa  and  activity  into  tha 
rural  distiieta.  Tha  gveat  ana  of  laeal  admiaisttik 
tion  is,  aepaeiany  iinae  tho  Local  OovanmaDt  A«l 
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of  1888,  the  connty,  and  b  folly  treated  iiDd«r  that 

head.  Other  important  areas,  Mparately  treated, 
are  the  parish  and  Imrou^h,  for  hoth  England  and 
Scotland.  In  Irelaini,  besides  the  county  and  town, 
the  union  has  exct'i)tional  inijwrtance ;  cnmt«'<l  for 
p(K)r-law  administration  in  IS^W,  luit  utili-til  for 
many  oilier  local  purpoHes,  the  grand  jury  (see 
JOBT)  has  in  Ireland  peculiar  duties  of  local 
floverament.  See  also  the  utidm  JSdvcatiom, 
POOB  Laws.  Vertby,  CoKONnt;  and  ProbynM 
Local  Goverttmeiit  und  T'l.nitinn  (18H2);  (londy 
and  Smith,  Loral  (htvennnt  nt  in  Srotlamf  t  \H'<0). 
In  the  Unite<l  States  tin-  i-ouiity  i-i  hIm)  :ui  i\n\t'>i{- 
ant  area  under  the  several  states  (see  CoUNl'Y). 
See  also  TOWNSHIP,  LOHD-LIKUTKIfAirr,  8HSBIFF, 

Scotland,  &c. 

Local  GoVBRNMEirr  Bqabd.  In  1834  an  Eng- 
lish Poor-law  Board  was  created  to  administer  thu 
aniendeil  poor  law  of  that  year.  In  1871  the 
power-^  nf  tills  ImmIv  wi  re  transferred  to  thn  nt^wli^'- 
created  Local  Government  Board.  This  lioard  is, 
in  fonn,  a  committee  of  the  Privy-council,  hut  the 
work  is  done  by  the  political  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment ( the  president  and  parliaiuentani'  secretary', 
both  asaally  members  ol  the  House  of  Commons) 
and  a  staff  of  derka  Among  the  mattem  placed 
under  the  supervinion  of  the  lioard  iimy  t>e  men- 
tione«l  the  arna.s  of  |>a^ishe^^,  tic,  local  taxation 
returns,  iho  administration  of  the  jxmr  law,  Haidt.uy 
improvements,  Imtlis  and  wosh-houf^es,  vaociiia 
tian.  Bad  fbe  prevention  of  di>«ea8e.  Similar  dntten 
Bie  perfonned  in  Ireland  by  the  Local  Covemment 
Bnard  (its  president,  the  CMef-eeeietary ),  in  Scot- 
land liy  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Local  Option  is  a  term  for  the  power  which 
temperance  reformers  have  of  late  soo^l  tO  aecure 
for  the  ratepaying  inhabitants  of  any  eommnnity, 
enabling  them  to  regulate  the  liquor  tmffie  within 

their  lK)utnl.H  as  to  a  certfiin  in.ijurity  of  them  shall 
Heem  Ik-jsI,  eitiier  by  maiiit-aitiiii;:  uiu'liaiiK^l, 
increasing,  diminishing',  or  wliolly  sniiiin  ssin;^  tlie 
houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  litiuors.  These 
ptwen  might  be  exercised  pcritMlicoJlv,  either  by 
WByef  Bptobiadte  or  through  a  board  of  repreienta- 
tivee  eleewd  for  the  pii  rpose  by  the  ratepayetab  This 
new  form  of  hn  al  government  wonld  confer  wider 
powers  than  the  framers  of  the  Penni.t.sive  Bill 
contemplate<l.  That  '  permissive  prohihitory  mea- 
sure,' as  it  was  called,  would,  if  pasMnl,  have 

Semiitted  the  ratepayers  from  time  to  time  to 
ecide  either  entirely  to  prohilnt  or  to  leave  alone 
the  liquor  traffic  within  their  district,  whether 

Kisb,  burgh,  or  other  local  area.  See  LiCBNSlKo 
W8,  LiQUOB  Laws,  and  Tbmperance. 

|iOCbalier«  a  district  in  southeni  Inverness- 
shire.  The  Lochalier  Axe  is  a  variety  of  the 
IlaU>ert  (ij.v.),  with  a  long  handle  and  a  bill  like 
blade,  behind  which,  on  the  other  side  of  Uie  shaft. 
Is  a  formidable  hook.  This  wea{>on  was  formerly 
U8e<l  bv  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  and  hv  the 
native  Irifh,  and  'is  l>elieviHl  to  have  U^-n  intro- 
duced iiiiu  linth  cDuntrieff  from  Seamlitiavia '  (see 
Scott's  WavnUy).  It  was  carried  by  tlie  old  city 
inianl  of  E4liiihiirglL  The  eoBg  'Farewdl  to 
Locbaber'  is  by  .Mlun  Hanis.iv. 

liOCtaleveil,  a  henntiful  oval  lake  of  Kinro**s- 
shirc,  23  miles  NNW.  of  Edinburgh.  I.viiig  .VvT 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  engirt  bv  Iknarty  (1167 
leet),  the  West  Lomond  (1713),  and  other  bills,  it 
nMMitna 8|  milea  by  8;  diachmraea  by  the  Leven, 
(lowing  16  inilee  eastward  totheTirth  cf  Forth ;  is 
10  to  90  feet  deep  ;  and  has  an  area  of  3406  acres, 
drainage  operations  having  reduced  its  size  by  one- 
fourth  in  182«l-.3($.  Of  seven  islands,  the  ijirg.'st 
are  sandy,  treeless  St  Serf's  Inch,  an  early  teat 
of  the  Culdces  (q.v.),  and  Ca.stle  l-lan<l,  with  the 

Uth-centnry  keep  of  a  oaatle  which  in  1M7-^  waa 


for  ten  months  the  prison  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soota 
Since  1633  and  earlier  the  loch  haa  been  famoua  far 
ita  delicate  pink-fleehed  tront,  and  lineB  18B6  for  its 

fly-fishing,  tliere  now  lM>in;.'  twenty bonta  on  it,  and 


some  fiti>  annual  angling  coni|ietltion8,  M-|iil>t  ih? 
yearly  take  has  varied  from  WJl^i  trout  of  .'):Ih.j  Hi. 
in  1877  to  23,516  of  21,074  lb.  in  1H88.  and  10.y:i3  of 
9201  lb.  in  1890.  See  Robert  Bums-Begg  s  Uutory 
qf  Loehkvm  CattU  (Sd  ed.  Kinma,  mii  See 
■boLsynf  (Loch);  and  for  LocIm  Lomoad,  Loog, 
&C.,      Lomond,  &c 

Lo€hina'beii«  a  market- town  of  Annandak, 

Dumfriesshire,  10  miles  by  rail  NE.  of  Durofriek. 
It  atanda  amid  seven  loensi  two  of  which  contain 
the  rare  Tendace,  and  haa  a  town-hall  ( 1878),  with 

a  Rtatue  in  fmnt  of  it  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the 
ruined  c^u-lie  of  the  Brures.  A  royal  burgh,  it 
unites  with  |)umfries.  vVe,  to  return  one  membei; 
Pop.  ia39.    Se«  W.  tiruham's  Lochmubtn  (1865). 

Lock,  an  arrangement  for  fastening  doon, 
drawei->«,  &c.,  and  reqaiiing  •  Iwj  '~ 
similar  contrivance  to 
open  it.  The  early 
EpTttians  nsed  locks 
Ol  rnde  eooatmction, 
generally  made  of 
vfood ;  and  locks  and 
keys  of  bronze  and 
iron  have  lieen  found 
in  large  numbers  in 
Pompeii  and  Uercu- 
laneum.  Fig.  1  re- 
presents the 


^gyntian  lock  in  seetiian  :  a  h  the  < 

the  iliKtr  ;  b,  the  l>olt  :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  i 
are  three  ojK^'riinu's,  e,  eiicli  containing  a  pin  with  a 
lirjiij  to  [iieveiit  its  f.'dliug  too  tar  (low  n.  \\'lienthe 
bolt  is  pushed  home  towards  6,  the  pins  fall  into  the 
corresponding  three  holes,  d,  preventing  its  being 
withdrawn.  The  key  b  a  piece  of  wood.  «,  wbidi 
in  pnahed  into  tlie  opening,  /,  in  the  bolt,  and  hjr 
means  of  its  three  pins  the  pins  in  the  case  .are 
pushwl  up  while  the  ixilt  is  witlidrawn.  An  exactly 
siniilai-  lock  is  still  ujmhI  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 
<uie  very  like  it  in  St  Kilda.  The  Chinese  for 
nmnv  hundred  ye^rs  have  bad  B 
wooden  lock  with  tumblers. 

During  the  15th,  16th,  and  17Ui  cent 
ingenious  and  complicated  loeka^  rieklvi 
with  hammered  iron-work,  were  naae,  eepeeiany 
in  Genuany,  and  in  every  collection  mny  W  -»fn 
more  or  less  fine  si»eciniens.  These,  however,  wenf 
necessarily  very  expensive,  and  could  only  !>*»  usrti 
by  the  WMltby,  and  the  lock  in  ordinary  use  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  IMb  eeotnry  was  the  oonaMB 


FiK.  2. 


spring  lock  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  which  is  still  used 
for  oiiiimiry  purposes,  l  lie  IhiU,  |'.'u^s«  thrvHi^ 
an  -opening  in  each  side  of  tlie  case,  and  is  held  ui 
(losition  by  the  two  notchea,  bb',  which  are  presiel 

against  the  bottom  cl  the  >  '  *—   ' — 

d,  as  the  bolt  la  loc' 

acting  in  the  semiciL,  ,   . 

pnshes  it  either  to  (me  side  or  the  other  as  required ; 
the  fig.  represent-s  the  l)olt  midway  liotwwii  ••\hu 
and  locke<l.  Certain  notches  in  the  kev  tiitin>: 
into  corresponding  wards,  /,  fastened  to  the  piiit<- 
of  the  look,  are  mpposed  U>  prarent  aaj  " 


>  opeabtM,  by 
or  nnlockea. 
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instrument  but  it«  own  key  fmiu  opening  the  lock. 
Tlie  fiint  improvement  on  tliis  was  the  common 
tumhlcr-Iock  (fig.  3),  which  repre^cntd  the  HimplcMt 
form  of  it :  n  is  the  bolt;  b,  tlic  tumbler,  with  a 
|)rojection,  c,  which  is  pressed  by  the  fiprin;^,  «/, 
into  the  uotchcM,  e,  e,  according  as  the  lock  is  open 
or  shut.  The  key,  by  the  one  movement,  raises 
the  tumbler  and  moves  the  Ijolt. 

Itarron's  lock,  jiatontetl  in  1778,  was  a  develop- 
ment of  the  tumbler  luinciole.  By  putting  the 
notches  in  the  centre  ot  the  i)olt  instead  of  <m  the 
top  eilge,  the  pin  in  the  tumbler  had  to  be  lifted  to 
an  exact  height  to  piuw  the  bolt,  rendering  it  much 
more  difficult  to  pick.  Uarron  subsequently  ailded 
a  second  tumbler  which  had  alio  to  be  passed  by 
tlie  IkiIL  Barron's  form  of  constructitm  is  still  in 
n»e,  and  it  may  be  considereil  the  jMircnt  of  the 
nunlern  many-tumbler  or  lever  lock,  of  which 
M<Mcs  Binl's  ( 1780)  was  the  firft. 

The  lock  patented  by  Joseph  Braniah  in  1788, 
and  still  one  of  tho  recogubted  iK'st  locks  for 

certain  puqwiees,  is  of  a 
ditFerent  construction.  An 
inner  Imn'el  turning  inside 
a  flxefl  cylinder  has  a  cen- 
tral pin  on  which  the  ke^' 
works.  The  key  (fig.  4)  is 
a  simple  ]>!]«  with  gener- 
ally four  slit^,  a,  a,  and  a 
pin,  6 ;  when  it  is  inserted  and  pressed  down,  the 
klitii  presit  on  corresp<m<ling  slides  working  in  the 
inner  barrel,  till,  arriving  at  a  certain  ]M)int,  the 
barrel  ia  released  and  can  l>e  turned  round  by  the 
pin,  b :  another  pin  on  the  Imrrel  moves  the  Isdt. 
A  spiral  spring  on  the  central  pin  keeiw  the  slides 
in  luieir  original  position  till  pressed  down  by  the 
key.  The  varjing  depths  of  the  slits  in  the  key 
ngre«  with  the  <iiHtanoe  which  the  diflerent  slitles 
have  to  be  pressed  down  ;  and,  as  no  two  locks  ace 
alike  in  this  res|K>ct,  each  key  can  onlv  open  its 
own  hick.  So  much  conliik-nce  had  tiie  Alef.srs 
Itramah  in  this  lock  that  during  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  they  offered  a  prize  of  two  hundre<l 
guineas  to  any  one  picking  it,  which  prize  was 

S^ned  by  Mr  Hobbw,  an  American,  who  occupied 
ourteen  days  in  devising  and  making  UMh,  and 
tiily-one  hours  actually  at  work  on  the  Tuck. 


Fig.  S, 

Chnbli'ft  lock,  originally  iiatente«i  in  1818,  is 
a  further  development  ol  thu  many  tumbler 
principle.  It  is  shown  in  hg,  5,  which  re- 
presents it  unlockeil,  and  with  the  inner  plate 
removed  the  tetter  to  show  the  movement  :  n  is 
the  bolt;  6,  the  tunibleni,  six  in  this  instance, 
which  move  indo|H>ndently  on  the  common  |iin,  r, 
each  having  one  of  th<>  mx  springs,  li,  to  keep  it  in 
poMition.    The  ttuvip,  t,  riveted  to  the  bolt,  must 


pass  through  the  gnte,f,  in  all  the  tumblers  before 
the  Isdt  can  lie  shot.  .As  tlii!t  gate  is  in  a  ditrercnb 
p<»sition  in  every  tumbler,  they  must  l>e  rauscil  to 
correspondingly  dilFercnl  hcight-s  l»efore  they  coin- 
cide for  the  stump  to  pass.  For  this  purjmse  the 
V-cy,  k\  has  difrerent  stejw  so  arrangeil  that,  when 
it  is  turned  in  the  lock,  each  st«p  raises  its  own 
tumbler  to  tho  proper  height,  and  the  st<>p  nearest 
the  end  of  the  key,  /,  shoots  the  Isdt;  the  stump 
passing  through  the  coinciding  gatings  and  slip- 
ping into  the  sjiace,  g,  as  the  tumblers,  released 
l>y  the  key,  resume  their  original  jMXiition.  In 
opening  the  lock  the  reverse  of  this  movement 
takes  place.  A  pin,  /i,  fixed  on  the  luvcknioHt 
tumbler  and  reaching  over  the  tops  of  the  others 
is  called  the  detector.  Should  any  false  key  be 
tried  in  the  lock  when  locked,  or  any  <»ther  means 
used  which  should  raise  either  of  the  tumblers 
too  high,  an  ingenious  arrangement  lixes  it 
so  that  the  lock  is  olmtructed  and  cannot  1>o 
opene<l,  even  with  its  own  key,  till  the  fixed  tum- 
bler is  release<l.  This  is  done  by  making  an  extra 
forward  movement  of  the  key,  when  the  tumbler 
will  resume  it«  normal  {Musition.  This  detector 
movement  is  intended  as  a  precaution  against 
burglars,  and  also  to  reconl  any  attempt  to  pick 
the  hick.  Falxe  notches,  i,  i,  are  made  in  the 
tumblers  to  defeat  attempts  to  pick  the  lock  by 
feeling  for  tho  difTerent  gatings  by  luickwanl  pres- 
sure oi  the  ls»lt  applied  by  ingenious  instruments— 
a  methtMl,  dittioult  as  it  mav  seem,  which  bos  Ireen 
successfully  used  against  all  tuiiii>ler  locks,  unless 
sjiecially  safegufinle<l.  A  movable  circular  curtain 
attache*!  to  the  keyhole  in  the  inner  plate  is  moved 
by  the  aftermost  step  of  the  key,  m,  as  it  is  turnc«l 
round.  This  prevents  an  insi>ection  of  the  tumblem 
for  picking  purixtses  by  means  of  a  reflector  intro- 
duced into  the  keylude,  while  they  are  moved  by 
any  instninipnt,  a^t  nothing  can  be'turned  round  in 
the  lock  without  also  turning  the  curtain. 

Hoblifl's  prot«'ctor  lock  lias  a  seriw  of  tumblers  as 
in  Bird's  and  Chubb's  hicks,  hut,  in  aihlition,  has 
what  is  termed  a  protector,  shown  in  lig.  6.  It 
consists  of  a  shajied  lever, 
a,  b,  working  on  the  pin,  c, 
which  is  rivetotl  into  the 
bolt.  A,  and  it  is  kept  in 
position  by  the  fiiction 
spring,  e.  The  stumji,  b 
is  fixed  to  the  pMtector, 
and,  passing  tlirougli  a 
hole  in  the  Isilt,  acts  on 
the  tumblers  (not  si>en  in 
the  fig.)  at  the  other  side 

of  thu  Uilt.    This  arranp;mcnt  cntirelv  preraBto 


feeling  for  the  gatingn  of  the  tuniblers  fiy  preeeiDi 


hit 


back  the  Isilt.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  pu 
luick  the  Isilt  when  liK'kt-d,  it  only  moves  the  pm- 
tcctor  enough  to  bring  ilown  the  long  arm,  n,  in 
front  of  the  pin,  (/(fixed  in  the  back  plate  of  thu 
l<K-k),  aa  shown  in  the  fig.  This  prevents  any 
further  movement  of  the  bolt  till  the  protector  is 
set  free  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  pni|««*r  K«'y.  This 
lock,  when  in  combination  with  another  ingenious 
arrangement  called  the  rri'<tln»iif  in>z:lf,  which 
prevents  tamjiering  with  fal^^  keys,  has  success- 
fully resisted  all  attempts  to  pick  it. 

Lord  Grimthorpe  (formerly  B«Tkett  I)enis«»n ) 
invented  a  intMlilicatum  of  the  tumbler  lock  which 
ItH'ks  with  a  handle,  only  re<iuiring  a  small  key 
to  o|K>n  it.  The  keyhole  is  ko  narrow  that  no 
instrument  strong  enough  to  injure  the  hx-k  can 
lie  introtliit-eil.  It  has  other  advantagt^,  and  itn 
inventor  claims  that  it  is  unpickable.  It  has  not 
lieen  patenttnl.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  dust 
exclutler  for  the  key-holes  of  locks,  opc  tate«l  by  a 
spiral  spring. 
Many  other  varieties  of  the  tumbler  or  lever 
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lock  li.u  n  been  inT«Dted  wliieb  w«  hwre  not  space 

li»  (it'sciilie. 

Cumhiixitiun  Ifii  ks  arc i^nnn'tinit's  uso<l  for Imi^'lai - 
proof  Haft'!).  In  tliu.se  locks  the  tuiublerB  are  repie- 
MDted  by  whecb,  generallv  four  ia  Bttniber,  wliich 
can  be  tumad  indepeadeoUy  in  oonmetion  with  nn 
index  on  the  onferide  of  the  safe.  The  lock  can  only 
l)e  opened  liy  making  certain  njoveinente  of  the 
handle  un  the  index,  which  caufte  the  gatinpt  in  the 
wheelM  to  coiiioide.  The  combination  of  inmilH  is 
on  the  index  with  the  dilierent  wheels  can  be  altere<l 
at  pleahtire,  ami,  of  c<>nn«c,  the  lock  can  only  he 
opened  by  those  knowing  this*  combination.  The 
weak  point  of  this  luck  it*  that  the  oomUnation 
may  be  forgotten.  The  Yale  time-lock  b  an  im- 
provement, by  Mr  Yale  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
time-lock  invented  by  Uutherfonl  of  Jfdliui^rh, 
Scotland,  in  1831.  A  watch  in  cornl)ination  wiili 
the  lock  may  be  set  t»o  that  the  bx'k  can  only  Ik5 
openetl  at  a  particular  hour  f  \  cii  by  the  owner. 

Changmble  key  lockn  weti-  tirnt  introduced  into 
EaKkuid  by  Mr  Hobl%  who  bioiwbb  Dny  Mid 
Newdl's  parautopUe  foek  tn  LntidoB  in  1881. 
After  many  imurovementiJ,  Mr  H<dd>s  perfected 
this  lock  in  1862,  and  in  iHC'i  the  firm  of  Iloldm, 
Hart,  &  Co.  intnxluced  a  simpler  and  clK'a]>er 
form  of  it.  By  an  ingenious  modification  of  the 
tuniblem,  which  wo  have  not  qMM  to  deecribe, 
the  loek  may  be  locked  by  any  one  of  a  great 
nnmber  of  kcyn,  bnt  can  only  be  opened  by  means 
of  the  one  which  locked  it.  Some  of  these  locks 
afford  a  possible  choice  from  about  60.000, (MK) 
kevB,  any  one  of  which  will  lock  it,  ami  h 
must  be  used  tu  open  it  again.  To  avoi<i  the 
necessity  of  having  a  number  of  keys,  different 
webs  are  supplied  which  tit  on  the  key-pipe  to  form 
the  key.  The  welm  may  l>e  kept  in  tn«  safe,  one 
taken  out  at  random  to  lock  up  with ;  the  web 
removcii  from  the  key  carried  away  in  the  waist- 
coat jHH'ket.  and  tlie  kev  hung  up  aqjwheret  hm- 

le-w  till  tlie  web  i.s  l»rongnt  l>acK. 

In  tlie  ordinary  safe  \>K-k>  the  bolts  are  neces- 
Mirily  on  a  laiige  scale,  and,  to  prevent  the 
carrying  about  M  a  key  t)f  corre^i^ionaiBg  BUlgni- 
tade.  the  bolto  are  usually  ahat  by  meaiis  of  a 
handle,  and  a  email  lock  with  a  naall  kej  locks 
one  of  them  and  fastens  them  all. 

ZatcA-locks  used  uu  street  doors  which  shut  of 
tbenueives,  and  ate  opened  bgr  means  of  a  handle 

inHi<le  and  a  key 
outride,  do  not 
differ  in  prin- 
ciple from  otiier 
locks.  The  Yale 
latch  lock  in  an 
ingeiiioiif*  tiiodi- 
tication  of  the 
principle  of  the 
feg>'ptian  lock 
(iig.  1).  It  is 
shown  in  sec- 
tion in  fig.  7  ; 
a,  6  is  the  key, 
full  size  ;  b,  c, 
inside  the  loek  ; 


Fig.  7. 

(I  is  a  movable  barrel  tnming 
1,  2|  3,  4.  5  are  five 


fine  preaecd  down  by  spiral 
>Ie8  in  the  fixed  part ;  e, 

/*  9Z^*  *  eonefiponding  pin*  moving 

in  holee  in  the  inside  barrel ;  they  are  of  irregu- 
lar lengths,  and  wlien  the  key  is  out,  e,  /,  </, 
h,  I  drop  down,  as  shown  by' the  dotteil  lines, 
allowing  1,  '2,  .'I,  4,  5  t<i  drop  into  tlie  iioles  in  the 
Wrrel,  fixing  the  li>ck.  As  the  key,  which  has 
indentations  exactly  corre.<«ponding  with  the  vary- 
ing lengths  of  r,/,  ^,  A,  »,  is  pusheil  in,  it 


it  shoots  the  bolt,  not  shown  in  the  fig.  Tlie  k»y 
is  a  thin  ^icce  of  temiiered  st«el  weighins  only  ■ 
small  fraction  of  an  oonoe,  and  the  Icejhue  conv- 
spondingly  narrow. 

I^oeka  made  for  variooa  porpom*  mch  aa  doon, 
drawen,  writinp-desks,  porCfolioB,  eapboarda, 
however  diflTenng  in  arrangement,  are  all  ooa- 
Btnietcd  on  the  same  jtrinciple.  The  parlUtrk,  in 
which  the  lock  is  a  separiile  ai  raiigeinent.  is  pre- 
cisely f-iiiiihir  to  otli>  i  lock-^  e\ce]il  in  shape.  It 
hai<  also  a  movable  bow  which  Ls  hooked  into  a 
sta])le  or  other  fastening  and  then  locked. 

Locks  for  drawers,  cupboards,  and  the  like, 
wtiieh  only  require  to  be  opened  on  one  aide,  are 

fencrally  made  with  a  central  pin  on  which  the 
ey,  with  a  pipe,  works ;  but  in  locks  which  mnst 
be  (ipiiK'd  from  both  sides  this  arrangement  i<» 
iiiipo»ible,  and  tlie  key  is  wdid,  working  through 
a  bole  in  the  lock.  It  must,  however,  W  t-yninietri- 
cal,  so  as  to  exactly  reach  the  taming  place  of  the 
lock  front  either  side.  Locks  which  are  mortised 
into  Ihe  thickne«  of  the  door  an  oallod  mortiH 
loeke. 

Many  ingcniouB  automatic  latches  have  l»een 
invented  for  cabinetti  and  the  like,  which  shut  of 
themselves  when  the  door  is  clo*ie<l,  and  can  be 
pulled,  open  without  a  key  or  turning  a  liandle ; 
they  are  used  when  security  is  not  reqoxred,  «a^a 
means  of  keeping  the  door  clueed. 

See  Prions  Tnatue  on  Loekt  atyd  Kty$  (1856);  9ir  E 
Beckett  (Deniaoo^  Treatise  on  Loekt;  Hobba  and  Tom- 
lin-ion,  Trtntite  en  tht  ConMruetiun  LoeJkt  (new  ecL 
iHi.su  r.n<i  o.  B.  Ghahh^  ProtteUm  fnm  Fin  end 

27<i<ff«  (1878). 

Lock,  on  a  river  or  canal,  is  an  aiiaugeawt  «f 

two  i»aralle]  tl(M>dgatee,  by  which  communication 
\»  secured  between  two  reaches  of  diiTereut  levels. 
Without  l(KkH,  canaltt  are  an  iui possibility  in  any 
l(Ut  exceptionally  level  country.  The  principle 
Of  locks  IS  explained  in  the  article  Canal,  \u1. 
II.  p.  697.  The  invention  of  the  lock  has  been 
claimed  for  the  great  Lieonardo  daVinei  or  other 
Italian  engineer  of  tlie  16th  centQr>- ;  bnt  them 
seems  ground  for  affirming  tliat  the  principle 
known  and  need  in  Hwand  a  hoadrad  yoaio 
earlier. 

Iiock  of  a  gon. 

Breech-loadino. 


Bee  OON,  FnttAwn,  nd 


those  pills  till  they  and  1, 2,  S,  4,  5  coindde  at  the 

innction  of  tie"  barrel  and  the  fixed  part  of  the 
lock.    The  barrel  may  then  be  turned  and  a  pin  on 


Locke*  John,  one  of  the  most  cou>>picnoas 
figures  in  the  intellectoal  history  of  modm 
Europe,  in  whom,  directljr  or  iadiraeily,  tlie  eoorso 
of  opinion,  especially  in  the  18th  eentary,  is 

probably  more  represented  than  by  anv  other  man. 
Locke  waj)  a  native  of  Somerset ;  fkdnton,  tlie 
rural  home  of  bis  yoiitli.  is  6  iiiile.s  from  llni>tol. 
It  was  at  W'rington,  10  miles  from  Ikduton,  that 
he  was  Ix^rn,  on  the  29th  of  August  16^  Our 
picture  of  his  boyhoo«l  is  faint.  He  lost  his  pious 
mother  when  he  was  a  child.  His  father,  a  country 
attomqr,  was  a  considerable  factor  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  mind,  durine  fourteen  yean  of  home- 
training  in  the  small  Puritan  bonvlinbl.  which 
consisted  of  the  father  and  an  only  brotlier.  who 
dietl  young.  In  Locke's  tenth  year  the  Civil  W  ar 
bnike  out.  He  was  at  Westminster  School  in  the 
years  in  which  the  aasembly  of  Puritan  divines  was 
aiscussing  Calviniatic  tlieolog>',  and  inono  of  which 
he  may  nave  eeen  the  tragedv  al  Whittdtall  in 
which  the  Puritan  revolution  culminate*!.  In  Ifi.V2 
we  fintl  Locke  at  OxfonI,  after  which  the  pictuie 
iK'crnnew  more  distinct.  Clui-t  ("hnrcii  \\a.s  tbiii 
ruleil  by  John  Owen,  the  I'uritan  divine^  and 
Cromwell  was  cham  -  llor  of  the  university.  Tho 
Aristotle  of  the  schoolmen  etill  detenmnod  tho 
couree  of  study,  mneh  to  tho  diseatjefantjon  of 
young  Loi  ke,  who  preferred  facta  to  vordib  and 
porMns  to  books.    But  free  experiential  laquiiy 
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Wa»  flntlin^  iUs  way  into  Oxford,  though  not  into 
college  li'ctures,  tinil  IjOfke  afterwarda  confosed 
the  early  inlluence  of  tin"  hpirit  of  DeMcarten  ujion 
liimself.  Tlie  Kostoratioii  found  him  in  166U  a 
Bdnior  Btadeot  in  Christ  Charcb.  For  a  time 
he  lectured  as  a  ooUoge  tutor,  till  the  little 
property  of  Beluton  beoune  hia  by  inheritauce 
aft«r  the  death  of  his  father  in  1661.  He  had 
now  t4>  determine  his  career.  Notwithstanding 
an  inclination  to  theolog^•,  his  (jrowinj,'  «yinpathy 
with  free  inquiry,  in  reaction  against  Bcliulai«ticism, 
and  against  the  intolerance  and  fanaticism  of 
wbich  be  complained  among  the  Puritans,  dis- 
eoniiipd  an  ecclesiastical  career.  '  1  found/  he 
aays  aareastically,  'that  a  general  freedom  ia  but 
a  ireneral  bondage,  and  that  the  popular  ■nerteiB 
of  iil>«^rty  are  tho  ;,noat«'st  cngroeserH  of  it  too,  and 
not  unjustly  culled  its  keejjers.'  Experiment^)  in 
me«licinp,  wliicli  much  cnfja^^vd  him  in  these  veare, 
•bow  his  lM>nt  to  the  indue tive  interpretation  of 
external  nature,  and  aversion  to  tho  '  vcnniculate ' 
qoMtioiM  of  tbe  aehools.  Jiefore  1666  he  was  in  a 
•art  of  amateur  nnetioe  In  Oxford,  and,  althongh 
be  never  took  this  <lej,'ree,  he  was  in  after-lift? 
familiarly  known  amon^,'  his  friends  an  '  Doctor 
L<M-ke.'  The  philosopliic  temjK'rainent  is  njit  to 
make  a  merely  professional  career  irksome;  and, 
besides,  he  inherite<l  a  delicacy  unfavoorable  to 
medical  practice,  which  ended  in  the  chronic  con- 
Mia|»tion  and  aatkma  against  which  he  hravely 
•traigKled  in  later  years.  Thns  medicine  did  not 
abemb  his  attention.  Problems  of  society,  the 
reliitiori'*  of  church  ami  statf,  and  al»ove  all  the 
riglit  ami  duty  of  religious  toleration,  m.h  lux  com- 
inonj>l!U'e  hooks  prove,  were  revolved  in  his  th((u;.'litM 
in  tboM  Oxford  yean,  always  in  sympathy  with 
iadiTidnal  freedom  and  in  •  cpiiit  of  prnMnlU 
vtilitariaaiMii. 

It  was  in  tbe  rammer  after  bis  retnm  from 
Gennany.  where  he  had  spent  the  winter  of  1665, 
that  an  incident  occurre<l  w  hich  finally  determined 
thu«  last  disposition,  for  thenceforward  he  was 
*  often  a  man  of  l>usines8,  and  always  a  man  of  the 
world,  without  much  undisturbed  leisure.'  Medical 
pnMtioa  aoddefltaUy  brought  him  into  oonnection 
with  Lord  Ariiley,  soon  after  first  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
Imiy,  who  WM  ^ting  Oxford  for  his  health. 
Tbe  meeting  ended  in  a  lasting  fiiendship,  hu4- 
taiiiod  1>\  I  ii.iirion  interc?*t  in  lil>erty  ;  and  in  the 
followinj*  year  I>»cke,  at  Exeter  llouhc,  l>ecame 
Lord  vVsiiley's  conliilential  secretary.  The  diange 
did  not  check  his  scientilic  experiments,  in  wbioh 
be  WHA  encouraged  by  Sydenbmn  and  Other  aavanla 
with  whom  life  in  London  opened  interooune, 
white  tbe  political  experience  of  Exeter  Honae 
was  in  tho  line  of  jm-vious  interests.  It  was  not 
long  after  he  entered  it  that  the  tuniing  point  in 
bis  intellectual  can.  r  \Ui.-*  reached.  A  reunion 
of  friends,  meeting  in  the  winter  of  1070-71  for 
the  discussion  of  prohlems  social  and  theological, 
perplexed  in  iTwtaiii  inquiries,  welcomed  L.ucke's 
snj^estion,  tbat  before  pursuing  them  they  should 
face  a  j»revious  investipition — as  to  what  ({uestions 
the  human  understanding  was  or  «.'ls  not  htU"<l 
to  deal  with.  This  |iroh|ern,  tli<  ri  nmlfrtaken  hy 
L<tcke  hiuiHelf,  proved  une.\|KHt)<ily  largo.  His 
lM>?.t  energies,  nven  to  it  during  the  seventeen 
following  yean, laaued  in  1690  in  the  famous  £ta]f 
Concertung  fftmum  VndenUuuHng. 

Those  seventeen  years  were  spent  parUy  in 
Englanii,  amidst  the  tumult  of  puMic  affairs, 
partly  on  th««  ( "oiitinent  in  compm  iti\  •  retire- 
ment. In  107-,  wlieu  Sluiftesluiry  Isvanui  chan- 
cellor, Ixwke  was  made  .Swretjiry  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  fall  of  Shafteslmrj-  three  years  later 
enahled  hi*  wcretary  to  retire  to  France,  where 
ho  lived  till  1679,  for  hoalth  and  stwly,  chiefly 
ttt  MoBtpellier  and  at  Faris.    In  France  he 


f'tnned  friendships  with  physicians,  iiatiirali>'ts, 
and  travellei-H  more  than  with  mctapliysicians ; 
although  it  was  the  hrilliant  era  when  French 
metaphysic  was  represented  by  AmauM  and 
Malebranche,  whilst  Sjiiiioza  was  (till  IliTT)  in 
Uollaod  and  Leibnits  in  Cermanv.  In  1679 
Locke  returned  to  London  and  to  Shaiteebury,  who 
was  restore<1  to  power  for  a  short  time,  ana  lived 
with  him  in  the  years  of  plots  and  counterplots 
which  precetled  the  earl's  llight  to  Holland  in 
November  l(iii2.  Locke,  under  suspicion  in  Kn;^- 
land,  as  the  confidant  of  Shafteshurv,  hecame 
before  the  end  of  1683  an  exile  in  Holland,  then 
the  European  home  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
Th«i%  dnit&g  five  yean  of  exile,  he  resumed  the 
■tndwB  whicn  affairs  in  England  had  often  inter- 
rupted, and  matured  voluminous  wiitin;.,'^  for  the 
press.  At  Amsterdam  Limlsmii,  the  leader  of 
liWal  theology  in  Holland,  and  Le  Ch  re,  its  most 
endnent  man  of  letters,  became  his  intintate 
friends.  The  interoourM  strengthened  Locke's 
theological  liberatiam,  and  sootlMd  tho  oaioa  of 
exile,  i^i^vated  Iff  tho  withdrawal  of  hb  aenior 
Btudentslun  in  Chnst  Church,  of  which  he  was 
suddenly  deprived  in  1(>84  hy  the  king's  command. 
His  lirsl  Iioint"  in  Holland  wa*  at  Amsterdam; 
his  last  was  ut  Kotturdam,  where  the  Essiiy  was 
finished. 

The  iKtlitical  struggle  wbich  had  been  going  OD 
for  half  a  centuty  in  England  was  consuniinatod 
by  tbe  Revolution  of  1688-89,  of  which,  then  un- 
known to  fame,  he  was  to  l»e  the  philosophical 
defender.  This  o|K?ne<l  the  way  for  his  return, 
to  play  his  part  in  authoi-ship,  with  London  at 
first  as  the  «ta;,'e  of  operations.  ImnnHliatety 
afterwards,  in  February  1689,  he  declined,  for 
health's  sake,  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Branden- 
burg, contented  with  a  modeat  Oommiaaionenhip 
of  Appeals  aa  ofBeial  reeognition  by  tbe  new 
government.  The  course  of  altniii<  after  the  Revolu- 
tion fell  short  of  his  ho|tes.  The  Toleratitm  Act 
of  ItilK)  was  inaikHjuat*",  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Comprehension  Bill,  for  uniting  England  in 
a  liberal  national  church,  was  aso^bor  diaappaint* 
ment.  Locke  made  his  first  appearance  aa  an 
author  late  in  life.  He  turned  to  anthorshin  in  Uio 
public  interest  of  individual  free4li>m— re1i;nous, 
political,  and  intellectual.  An  Kpistottt  </»  7V>A  r- 
aiitid  wjis  his  first  contribution,  writtt  n  in  I'lV), 
addressed  to  his  Dutch  friend  Limborcli,  jtulilislied 
anonymously  nt  (jouda  in  Holland  in  IG^O,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  return  to  England,  and  translated 
into  EngUsb  in  tbe  following  summer  hy  William 
Popple.  A  treatwe  on  Cim  Government,  ready 
for  publication  when  he  cante  home,  followed  early 
in  ItJlK);  this  was  also  anfmynKuis,  and.  like  the 
Kvtxtolu,  a  defence  of  individual  lilK?rty  in  another 
ndation.  Its ecouondcal  priin-iph's antii  ipate  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith,  and  its  principles  of  jurisprudence 
are  in  advance  of  (iroiius  and  I'litrendon.  Tbo 
Eatap  Concerning  Human  Untler»tamhtig  anpaaKd 
in  Hanh  1690,  unfolding  the  philosophy  of  which 
the  tractates  on  Toleration  and  on  lloveniment 
were  sjs-cial  applications.  The  Eaativ  wax  l^ickes 
lii-t  puldic  ai  knowliHlgment  of  autlmrship.  Hia 
piiilosophy  is  emlsslietl  tn  these  three  works. 

His  ailments  hatl  iiici-eas^nl  in  London.  It  waS 
then,  in  1691,  tbat  tbe  home  of  bis  old  ago,  tho 
brightest  of  all  bia  hoinea,  opened  to  receive  hiaa. 
This  was  the  manor-house  of  Oates  in  Essex,  near 
Epping,  the  country-seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham. 
La<iv  Alasliam  was  llir  aeoomplishtsl  daughter  of 
Cudw<»rth  (q.v. ),  the  philosophical  theolo;^ian : 
Locke  had  known  her  family  bef<ire  he  went  to 
Holland.  Uere,  for  the  fourteen  remaining  yeam 
of  bis  life,  ho  enjoyed  as  much  domestic  paaea^ 
literary  leisure,  and  wx-ial  intflrconnw  aa  was  eoD' 
sistent  with  broken  health  and  oocaaional  pobllo 
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service  in  London,  and  liis  work  in  the  »tuily  wm 
resumed  with  characteriatic  industry'  and  nietliml. 
The  .lUun.lunt  authorsliip  of  the  two  picreiling 
years  ikiw  involved  him  in  controvei-sies  wliicli 
lasted  to  the  end  uf  Iiis  life.  The  Ansicer  uf  a 
certain  Jonas  Proast  of  Queen's  College,  UxfonI, 
to  the  Evutola  de  Tolerantia  had  led  to  Locke's 
Seamd  Letter  in  1690.  A  niolnder  ia  1691  was 
followed  by  an  elaborate  Third  Letter  in  1692. 
Questions  of  economics  and  tlic  currencv  wore 
subjects  of  otlier  tnictates  in  1691  imd  lO'Jo. 
When  lie  was  in  Holland  he  ha<l  corrosponded 
with  his  friend  Kdwaid  Clarke  of  Chipley  in 
Sutueraet  about  the  education  of  liis  sun,  and 
tfaiOM  lettoia  made  tiie  aabataDoe  of  the  ThtmgM* 
on  EdueatioH  in  1693,  a  diaraeteriatie  work  wnieh 
still  holds  its  jilaoo  amon;:^  fnlncational  classics. 
Proposals  for  eccle!<i!Vstical  comprehension,  and  liis 
own  de;*ire  for  union  ainoii-^'  Cliiistiiiiis,  nunlc 
liim  anxious  to  show  how  few  iuid  ^tinlple  the 
eaiMltial  facts  of  Christianity  ^ve^e,  and  to 
bring  men  to  agree  to  differ  about  all  beyond. 
One  result  was  the  anonymous  Tolume,  in  1695,  on 
the  Betuonableneju  of  Vhrittianity^  in  which  he 
tried,  in  the  snirit  of  the  Emiy,  to  recall  Christi- 
anity from  tfic  vi'iliril  i frL'^onin<;s  of  dopnatic 
divines,  which  had  distnibeil  the  unity  of  the 
church,  t<»  ita  original  simnlicity  in  Scripture. 
This  theological  departure,  fouowe<i  by  excursions 
in  critleiam  in  tbe  bat jy«M>  of  his  life,  which 
mpaand  m  poathnmona  CwwuwfartM  on  Si  Faul'a 
EfiMet,  was  a  dbtinetiva  feature  of  the  literary 
lite  at  Oatos.  In  1696,  as  a  Cointnissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  an  income  of  £1000  a  year, 
he  was  acain  involved  for  the  four  following  years 
in  official  canis.  Km  they  were  not  years  of 
literary  idleness.  Successive  editions  of  the  Essay, 
in  1694,  169».  and  1700.  with  important  additional 
eliapten  in  the  fint  ana  last;  deienee  of  its  philo- 
8oj)hv  against  the  adverse  criticism  of  N  orris, 
StilUnjftleet,  Sergeant,  Burnet,  Lee,  and  Leibnitz; 
an  ExamiiKitioii  of  Malebranclic,  and  Jicniiirks  on 
Norris,  published  posthnmouiily  ;  vindications  of 
the  limsonnbleness  of  Christianity  against  theo- 
logioal  critics;  and  the  well-known  tractate  on  the 
Coadnd  the  Underttandiny,  kept  him  busy  in 
the  stndy  at  O&tea.  The  Esmij,  translated  into 
Latin  and  French,  was  spreading  over  Kurope. 
But  he  wa.><  now  >,';ahiMiiig  himself  for  tlu>  end. 
In  17<X)  he  ceased  to  piihlish.  One  attack  only 
move<l  him  in  the  four  years  which  followed.  In 
1704  his  old  adversary  Proast  renewed  the  con- 
testi  and  the  fragnteot  of  a  /WM  Letter  on  Tolar* 
atkm^  paliiiaheir  in  tbe  noathnnous  volume,  ex- 
haastea  Laeke*a  remaimtifr  stvength  upon  the 
theme  that  hiid  engagetl  him  at  Oxfoni  forty  years 
before,  and  hod  lieen  the  ruling  idea  ever  since. 
All  that  summer  lie  declined,  nursed  by  Lady 
Mafihani  and  her  ste[>  daughter  Esther.  On  the 
SSth  OctoI>er  1704  he  passed  away,  as  be  said,  *in 
peifeet  charity  with  ail  men,  and  in  aineera  earn- 
mnnion  with  the  ehnreh  of  Christ  bv  whatever 
names  Christ's  followers  call  themseives.'  His 
tomb  may  Iw  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  parish 
church  of  Hi;.'li  L  twr,  a  mile  fmm  OiitcH,  bearing 
a  Latin  inscriptiiui  prepareil  by  his  own  hand. 

Locke's  Essay  presents  the  philosophical  founda- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  individual  thinker  to 
fellow  freely  tlie  findings  of  experience;  ami, 
partly  even  by  its  metaphysical  defects,  it  has 
suggested  the  chief  pn»blein»  which  have  occupied 
ni<Miern  tbinkir^  .since  if  .iiipf.ired.  Its  'design,' 
acconiing  to  its  own  wiiidn,  was.  '  to  inouire  into 
the  original,  rertainty.  and  e.\t<'nt  or  human 
knowleoffe,  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees 
of  belief  opinion,  and  assent;'— and  tMs  as  a 
means  to  correct  tbe  chief  eanae  of  hnmaa  enw, 
wUeh  its  antbor  found  in  men's  pnmenem  to  ex- 


tend their  Inquiries  to  matters  beyond  their  reach, 
and  then  to  cover  their  ignorance  bv  enint}-  pbnL>t«, 
or  by  tlogmos  which  they  a>isunie<l  to  l»e  *  innftte,' 
anil  therefore  out  of  the  reach  of  criticism.  He 
w  antiMi  to  make  a  faithful  report,  founded  simply 
upon  mental  facts,  as  to  how  far  a  merely  bnmsa 
understanding  can  go,  in  the  way  either  of  eectaia 
knowledge  or  of  more  or  less  probkble  pceenuiptions 
and  in  what  man  most  be  oontentea  with  ignor- 
ance Altimtigh  a  true  report  might  show  that 
human  kiinwicdge  must  for  ever 'fall  f.ar  short  of 
pcrfci't  (11111]. (i-li('iisii)ii  (if  whatsoever  is,"  it  might 
i>e  'sufHcient  for  our  state;'  and  at  aujTate  we 
cannot  overcome  facts. 

The  E»m)i  is  divided  into  four  hooka.  Oalr 
the  feerth  deals  dimdiy  with  its  *  design.'  Tbe 
first  lKX)k  is  a  prelindnarj-  argument  against  the 
iiinateucss  of  any  part  of  our  knowledge,  meant 
to  open  the  way  for  the  statement  of  I^ocke's 
main  {xisition — that  whatever  any  man  con  know, 
or  reasonably  bdieve  in,  or  eVen  conceive^  Is 
dciiendent  on  human  experience.  The  eaaenee 
of  the  Eaaay  is  in  its  proof  that  knowledge  eaanot 
in  any  degree  have  been  consciously  innate  in 
each  man :  for  it  must  be  in  all  cases  a  gradual 
growth,  dependent  ujion  experience,  in  which  we 
are  liable  t<»  error.  '1  lie  argument  might  Im;  titus 
put  :  All  truths  and  all  cnx>rs  are  expressed  in 
projMisitions,  and  every  proposition  contains  two 
terms,  which,  if  the  proiiosition  is  intelligible, 
must  each  contain  an  'idea'  or  meaning.  We 
may  have  Ideas  without  having  knowle^e,  bat 
we  cmnot  have  knowleilge,  or  even  opinion,  with- 
out having  ideas  ;  for  '  having  ideas,  Locke  tells 
us,  means  'sjK'aking  intelligibly.'  ProjM»sitinn8 
which  contain  ukalcsa  terms  cannot  express  troth, 
or  even  error,  and  only  eOttneet  empty  sonadSk 
Now,  how  do  the  ideas  or  meanings  which  can 
form  tbe  subjects  and  predieatce  or  mat  pmposi* 
tions  enter  into  human  consciousness?  All  our 
ifleas,  the  most  complex  and  alistract,  as  well  as 
the  simplest,  Locke  undertakes  to  show,  are  i  h 
which  refer  either  to  data  that  happen  to  have  been 
presenttnl  through  our  Kve  senses,  or  to  operations 
of  mind  which  have  been  mmle  objects  of  reflection. 
If  we  oretend  in  words  to  e.xtend  our  range  further, 
'  we  shall  succeed  no  better  than  if  we  went  about 
to  clear  the  darkness  in  the  mind  of  one  born  blind, 
talking  into  him  the  iilea-s  of  light  and  colours.' 
Words  which  <Io  nut  mean  cither  what  is  sensuous 
or  what  is  mental  must  be  enij>ty  words.  The 
proof  of  this  fundamental  thesis  is  offiered  through- 
out the  second  and  third  books,  which  thus  prepare 
for  tbe  ssttlement  of  the  pn^er  proUeus  of  the 
Essay  in  the  fourth.  Mneh  of  the  proof  eonstsfes 
of  logical  and  ps\cliologic«l  an  ilv  sis  of  the  meta- 
physical ideas  of  space,  duiation,  infinity,  stilv- 
stance,  pei-sonuliiy ,  i  aus.ility,  and  ttower,  w  hii  ii 
are  taken  as  'crucial  instances.'  li  even  those 
ideas  mast  depend  u|K>n  experienee  in  order  to 
become  ideas,  a  fortiori  none  othen  oan  bare 
been  consciously  bora  with  os  before  we  bad  ex- 
perience. The  nmof  is  that,  if  all  elements  due  to 
experience  are  left  out,  the  ideas  now  mentiomnl 
nmst  dis:ip|u-nr.  In  the  13tli  and  most  of  the 
remaining  chapters  of  the  second  lKH)k  this  argu- 
ment is  worketl  out.  But  here  Locke  soems  t<io 
ready  to  take  for  granteii  that,  if  those  crucial 
ideas  are  nnrealisanle  without  <lata  of  experience, 
it  neoMsarily  follows  that  they  involve  nothing  els« 
than  accidents  of  external  or  spiritual  ex^x^rience. 
He  was,  led  to  interpret  '  innatem  ss '  .us  he  did 
partly  by  his  assumption  that  nothin.'  can  !»*•  '  m 
a  ndi\d  '  of  which  the  mirul  is  not  at  the  iii'imcnt 
conscious.  lie  thus  overlooks  the  fact  that  we 
are  conscious  at  each  moment  only  of  a  small 
part  of  what— liecause  potentially  involved  la.  and 
presupposed  by,  our  spirilaal  experienee  of  the 
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universe  -ri's|iori<]>>  <-< inMiovily  in Meh  mail*!  uind 

on  an  a<le4|uaU5  a[>]H'al. 

After  this  analysis  of  the  possiMe  range  of  man's 
ideW]  Locke  ptasea  to  the  intuitive  and  demon- 
•trmble,  the  prolwble,  and  tlie  erruneoiu  judgments 
iirto  which  ideaa  enter.  We  are  thoa  Jad  into  tlie 
foniih  hook,  which  rei>orts  upon  tlie  intnitive 
facts  atiil  principlt  s  wliich  con.xtitiitc  knowlcdgo. 
Lockoh  relusal  of  iimateness  (in  his  meaning  of 
'innate')  to  ideas,  and  a  fortiori  to  knowled:^ 
which  depends  upon  ideas,  ao&t  not  imply  that  he 
fgaoN*  iataition.  Ou  the  oontrary,  after  arguing 
■tramouly  agunst  the  innttenenn  of  our  ideaa  m 
morality  and  of  God,  he  ia  not  lem  strennoma  in 
arguing  for  our  having  an  intuitive  oarUUnty  of 
the  truths  (if  pure  mathematics  and  atwtraet 
ethics,  for  our  biiny  intuitively  certain  of 

the  individual  fact  of  our  own  exiHtence  a.s  sclf- 
eonaeioua,  as  well  as  of  the  existence  of  external 
tliiiwa,  aa  far  as  they  are  actual  Iv  felt,  and  above 
an  for  our  having  a  demonstrable  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  God  or  Eternal  Mind  *as  certain 
as  any  concluHion  in  pure  mathematics.'  Indeed, 
in  his  '  ilt  tiinnntration  '  of  (Io<1'm  exiHtence  he  pre- 
■appo»eH  in  our  idea  of  causality  tranncendental 
•lanents  with  which  his  (h'Hcriiition  of  that  idea 
in  the  second  book  can  hardly  lie  reconciled.  On 
tlia  whole,  we  have  intuitive  Knowledge  (so  Locke 
reports)  in  abstract  logic,  in  ahatracfe  maUieDiatics, 
and  in  alistract  ethics ;  and  we  have  abo  an  in- 
tuitive knou  lcdr^'p  of  (!i(>  facts  of  our  own  existence, 
of  the  exi^tciin-  of  in'tuiillv  felt  tliinj^  of  sense, 
and  of  the  e\i>tri:(  f  of  an  htemal  Siiirit  :  it  i.s  on 
the  li^litof  intuition,  he  says,  '  that  all  the  certainty 
of  this  knowledge  depends.'  Bat  all  else  uuon 
whieb  human  underetanding  can  be  exareiaea  is 
referred  by  the  Essat/  to  the  spherea  either  of  more 
or  pioliable  presuniplion  or  of  ignorance.  All 
judgments  about  alwent  tilings  of  sense  ;  about  the 
relations  among  the  qualities  of  matter,  primary 
and  secondary,  or  aliout  it«  laws  ;  and  aM>ut  the 
•ttribute:*  of  spirits  human  or  divine,  can  at  the 
most  be  probable  presuniDlions.  Hence  probability 
ia  virlnatly  the  guide  ot  haman  Ufa.  Science  of 
absent  facta  of  aenae  (if  aeienee  means  intuitively 
deinon*<trated  truths)  w  beyond  man*H  reach.  The 
cliief  excn'i-ie  of  n  ImiiKiii  uniliT'-I.uiiliiit,'  iim>-t  lie 
balancing  of  proliabilitics  an<l  comparing  tlie  ifla- 
live  weiglit  of  objections,  alike  in  llie  so  called 
physical  sciences  and  in  common  life.  Wliethcr 
physical  science,  or  even  the  prultable  propofiitions 
of  oidtoanr  Ufe^  oould  be  formed  without  the  latent 
presenee  ui  experience  of  universal  and  necesHary 
ludgmentM,  presupposed  in,  while  imapaltle  of 
lieiny  referreii  to,  its  contingencies,  Loi  k(>  does 
not  inquire.  His  aversion  to  jir«"<!iii|Misitions  and 
maxims,  to  which  he  traced  the  empty  verbalism 
and  dogma  a^^inst  which  he  constantly  warretl, 
aoomii  mre  to  laflneace  him.  He  sometiniee  wrote 
aa  If  he  f^ledto  see  that,  without  preMupjMMitions 
and  princiules  of  some  sort,  intellectual  and  moral, 
being  rea<ly  to  spring  out  of  their  latency  into 
exj>eriencc.  there  coulu  be  neither  re4U>ioiictl  -<  .-iiii- 
eism  nor  reasonable  faith.    The  most  signitirant 

EhiloBophical  dbtcuHsions  of  the  last  two  centuries 
ave  been  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  trans- 
eendaatal  presuppositions  and  principles  in  our 
•xperiencc  ;  and  about  ntau's  consequent  relation 
to  the  inlinitrt  and  the  eternal.  Berkeley's 
Prinrijilf.s  II f  II inn, in  Knmrliuhf.  Hume's  fin/iiiri/ 
int<»  tlie  umlerstamling,  Heids  Imptirt/  int<i  the 

Jrinciples  of  common  sense,  Kant's  Kritil  of  I'lti  f 
ttamm,  Hegel's  ont^dogical  dialectic,  C'onii'-H 
poaitivUm,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  generalisations  of 
nnlvetaal  avoialiott  and  involution,  are  all  in  their 
laapeetive  waya  concerned  with  onentions  abont  the 
loots  of  (>\ jKTH-ncf*  which  I^'M-kc  lr>ft  iinleterminate. 
Locke's  leaching  in  his  other  worlds  is  intlu- 


enced  by  what  is  taught  in  his  Ensai/.  Thus,  his 
favourite  idea  of  free  toleration  for  the  imliviilnal 
expression  of  religions  Iwlicf — then  a  para«lox,  now 
a  commonplace— is  founded  on  the  dependence 
of  nian'a  knowledge  on  experience  and  on  tho 
unatneaa  off  pwaaention  aa  a  meana  of  introduo* 
ing  truth  to  a  human  mind ;  while  his  refusal  of 
toleration  to  atli('i>ts  is  in  harmony  with  that 
'  iiiattieniali<Ml  ccrtiiiiiiy  of  (lod's  existence'  which 
he  reports  to  he  a(t:iiii:cMi'  by  e\eiy  man  wlio 
uses  his  faculties  enough.  The  same  intellectual 
individnalisni  pervades  what  ha  wrote  abont 
gnv«nimont>  the  education  of  the  yonag,  and  tha 
reaaonableneaB  of  Christianity. 

Locke's  character  is  reflectotl  in  his  worka.  In 
all  that  he  wrote  and  «Ud  he  is  pre-eminently  him. 
self,  in  his  caution  and  calculation  with  an  approach 
to  timidity,  steady  adherence  to  the  concrete  of  ex- 
perience, mdiflerenoe  to  abstract  speculation,  sus- 
picion of  mystical  enthusiasm,  calm  reaaonabloneaap  . 
love  for  truth,  and  ready  submission  to  faeta  even 
when  they  could  not  be  reduced  to  system  in  a 
human  understanding.  His  temperate  aim  was 
not  to  explain  the  univei-se.  but  to  adajit  his  own 
intellectual  life  ami  that  of  others  to  tiie  actual 
conditions.  He  sought  to  awaken  the  intellectual 
spirit,  and  to  bring  aliout  an  amendment  of  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  more  than  to  aolva 
tne  enigroaa  of  exiatance.  Hence  the  laatiag  adoea- 
tional  value  of  hia  aothorahfp. 

NomeroUB  cditiunn  of  Lockc'«  work^  individually  -tnd 
ooUectively,  have  appean-*!,  about  4,>  of  the  Effin  alone, 
l)eside!«  translations  into  Ljitiii,  Fniich,  ami  (ierman.  Of 
the  onllt'Ct«<l  tsliticinH  none  iiri'  a<l  iiuat<<.  but  the  liost  is 
probably  that  of  Bishop  Law  in  4  (juBrtos  j  1777 ).  Among 
critioiama  of  the  Eitaij,  the  yuuiroHjc  A'mcim  uf  Ix'ihniti 
(I"''*'')  still  take*  till-  foremost  place.  Cousin's  Z><T^«rf* 
OH  lAK-ke  (1«?.M.  Wehh'n  lntilUrtu<ili$in  of  L<x-ke  ( l.'C>7  I. 
and  Gre«n'«  criticism  in  hi«  IntMnluction  to  Huhk-  1 1S74) 
are  noteworthy.  See  aUo  Fowler's  Locke  { '  Kngli»h 
Men  of  Letters,'  IHHO),  and  the  present  writer*  Lueke 
{Vm)t  and  hia  oritioal  edition  of  the  E$mm  (2  vol>> 

Lockerbie*  a  markft  town,  with  a  great 
August  lamb-fair,  in  Anuamlale,  Dumtnesshire,  19 
mil.  s  ENE.  of  Dnmfries  and  96  NW.  of  CarHala^ 

Pop.  23<)1. 

Locker-LanpaoB^  Frkdkhick,  son  of  a 

1  nasal  dtliccr,  was  Ixirn  m  bi^'il .  served  some  years 
as  pici-is  u  1  iter  in  the  .Vdniiralty  oflice,  and  made 
his  name  wiilely  known  as  a  w  titer  of  unu-ually 
bright  and  clever  v€ra  de  tocittt  by  his  L'>ii<ioH 
Lyrics  ( 1M.')7 ),  collected  from  the  various  pain-i-s  in 
which  they  ha«l  apneared.  Later  books  are  Lyra 
Eletfantiarum  {iml)  and  Ptttrhwoi*  (1870).  In 
IH-tO  he  married  a  dangliter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Elgin,  who  <lie.l  in  1^7-;  lunl  in  IS74  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Curtis  I.inn;  -  iii,  when  l.<..-k"'r  U'IiIimI  the 
name  of  Lanipsoii  t>>  lii->  own.  In  hH7H  liis  ilanghter 
was  marrietl  to  Lionel  Tennvs<iii.  He  ditnl  30tli 
May  1805.  Sec  Mg  Coi^Jidtncts  (IMKI),  which  ie 
aa  aatobiography. 

Lorkhart.  dnjiN  OlR'^dN.  w.-m  born  in  Tambus- 
nethan  manse,  near  Wisbaw.  Ittli  July  All 
his  ImivIiimxI  was  spent  in  (ila^gow,  wlieie  at  eleven 

'  he  passed  from  the  high  school  to  the  college,  and 

!  whence  at  thirteen,  wiih  a  Halliol  Snell  exhudtion, 
lie  went  up  to  Oxford,  in  1813  he  took  a  fiivt  elaaa 

I  in  elamics  :  then,  after  a  vtrit  to  the  (Vmtlnent  (to 
Goethe  at  Weimar  1,  Htudie<l  law  at  EdinburLli,  and 
in  181(1  was  called  to  the  S<'otti-li  bar.  Hut  be  was 
no  speaker;   an<l   having  while  still  at  Ovford 

I written  the  article  '  Herabirj- "  for  the  EilinhurtjK 
EnetfclojMttiia,  and  sckui  after  translate*!  Schlegel's 
Ltetunt  on  Uu  Uistorjf  of  Litemtmt,  from  1817  he 
took  more  and  more  to  literature,  and  with  Wilwm 
l>ocame  the  chief  mainstay  of  tilnchtrixurx  Mmjifi  m- 
I  In  its  pages  he  tirst  exhibited  the  sharp  and  cau»lio 
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wit,  ]m  most  salient  cliaracteristic,  that  made  him 
the  terror  of  his  Wliig  opponentR.  Peter't  Letters 
to  Ai.s  Kin^foCk  (*2<i  e^l."  l^HM,  a  clever  skit  on 
Soottiiih  society,  was  followoil  by  four  novels  — 
Valerius  ( 1821 ),  a  romance  of  the  times  of  Trajan  ; 
Adam  Blair  (182-2);  Jief/innld  DuUon  (1823),  a 
tale  of  univei-Ritv  life;  ami  MtUthew  H'<Ud  (18M). 
Of  theae  Adam  hlair  alone  retains  its  vitality— tlie 
strong.  Mid  story  of  a  gootl  man's  fall  and  repent- 
ance :  Henry  ,I;iiiu's  hfus  likened  it  to  Hawthorne  » 
^riLr/ft  Letter.  The  spirit<Ml  Anrintl  S/xniM 
liallaiit  appeared,  in  18"23 ;  Lives  of  liunis  and 
Napoleon  in  1828  and  18'2t) ;  an<l  tlie  Liiu  of  bcott, 
Lockhart's  masterpiece,  in  1H37-38.  He  had  met 
Seotfc  Antin  Bfay  1818,  in  April  IWD  had  married 
hii  ddest  daa^hter,  Soj^hia,  and  for  live  and  a  half 
wars  had  divide<l  his  time  pretty  equally  l>etween 
Bdinhurj^h  and  ChiefswtxHl,  near  Aul>oUHfonl.  In 
1825  lie  removed  to  London  to  assume  the  e<litor- 
■hip  of  tlie  Quarterlif  UevUw,  at  a  salary-  of  £1300 
par  annum ;  and  this  post  be  retained  till  1853, 
m  1843  faeaoming  also  auditor  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  a  sfneenn  worth  £400  a  year.  But  his 
closing  yeani  were  clouded  by  ilinefls  and  deep 
deprcw«i(>n  ;  hy  the  seoMsion  to  Rome  of  his  only 
dau^;liter,  with  her  husUand,  Mr  Hope  Scott  ((].v.); 
and  Itv  the  \om  of  his  wife  in  1837,  of  his  two  bovs 
in  1831  and  18,').3.  The  ehler  of  them  wa-s  the 
'Hugh  Littlejobn'  of  Scott's  TaUt  of  a  tirand- 
filUuir;  the  yoannr,  Walter,  was  a  scapegrace  in 
the  army.  Like  Scott,  Lnckliart  visitad  Italy  in 
search  of  health ;  like  Scott,  he  eame  haek  to 
Abbot^ford  to  dit— 'i.'iili  Novcnilwr  1854.  He  is 
buric<l  in  l)ryl)urgh  ut  Sir  Waller  s  feet.  See  his 
Life  and  Letters,  uy  Andrew  Lan^  ( 185(6). 

Lock  Hatcd*  capital  of  Clinton  eoanfy, 
Pennsylvania,  fa  idtnated  in  a  beautiful  monntain 

valley,  on  the  south  bank  of  tlie  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  (here  crossed  by  a 
bridge),  and  on  the  West  Branch  Canal,  69  miles 
N£.  of  AlUMma  by  rail.  It  ctmtaius  a  state 
normal  Bcho«d,  large  foundries  and  taiinerieM, 
niaehine>sbops  and  mills,  and  has  an  active  trade 
in  Hunber.   Fop.  (1880)  8840 ;  (1890)  7SB8. 

Lock  Hospital,  in  Ixtndon,  for  female  con- 
tagions diseanes,  was  fi>unde<l  in  1740.  the  cliajK.'! 
in  1764,  and  the  a.syluni  in  1787.  The  Loke  or 
Lock,  in  Sonthwark,  from  which  it  derives  it« 
aama,  iras  an  ancient  lazar-houHc,  and  was  itself 
porli^iB  so-called  from  Fr.  loqtitt,  'rags'  or  'lint.' 

Lock-jaw.  SeeTETANi's, 

Lookport,  capital  of  Niaj^ara  county.  New 
York,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  2o  milea  NNE.  of  Butfalo 
bv  rail.  The  canal  here  passes  through  a  deep 
euannal,  several  miles  loag^  out  in  the  solid  lime- 
stone, and  falls  66  feet,  hjr  ten  eomUned  doable- 
locks.  ltn  Huqtlus  water  dnv{»8  a  nunil)er  of  lumber. 
Hour,  and  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  besides  other 
factories,  foundriett,  machUM-sllOps,  fto.  PODl  (1880) 
13.522;  (1890)  16.038. 

Locicyer*  Sik  Joseph  Normak,  K.C.B.  ( since 

18A7),  was  bom  at  Rugbvon  17th  May  1836,  and  in 
1857  becanjo  a  clerk  in  tne  War  Office,  being  subse- 
quently tran.Hferred  to  the  Science  and  Art  l>epart- 
iiient.  In  1869  he  was  elected  an  F.U.S.,  and 
in  1870  wa.»*np|M>inted  secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
ndsHiuu  on  Scientilic  Instruction,  made  lecturer  on 
Astronomy  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science  at  South 
Kensington,  and  seat  out  to  Sicily  as  head  of  the 
eclipse  expedition.  In  the  following  yenr  he  headed 
a  similar  expedition  to  India  and  vv;i^  idfcted  R'^de 
lecturer  at  Cambridge.  He  hod  already  in  I8ti<i 
discovered  a  new  method  of  obser\'ing  the  sun  ;  and 
in  1874  bcAsined  the  Ruiuford  medal  of  the  Royal 
Boeiely,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  Nature,  tie 
is  an  able  nopniar  lectnrer  on  astronomical 
physics,  and  ua  written  Simutarjf  Lmoiu  m 


Astronomy  (18C8),  Studies  t'n  Spectrum  Amdvtit 
(1878),  Contributitms  to  S<}lar  Physics  (1873),  TAe 
Sjifi-trusrope  and  tt.s  A/iplirntiona  a  i>riuier 

on  Axtr<,i,,.>iiii/{lS':r,).  Star  futztHq  {ltS7H),  The  Uum- 
istri/  of  the  .■>■»«  (1887),  The  ^teteorii«  Bj/poUittk 
(18U0),  Dawn  of  Astronomy  ( I8tf4),  &0. 

Loele,  a  Swiss  town,  10  miles  NW.  of  NenchAtal, 
is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Swiw  watdl« 
making  industry-.    Pop.  (1893)  11,226. 

LocomoUoa*  Baa  Fltiho,  Hoan^  Ae. 
LocoflMtlVM*  See  STBAM-xvoiim  and  Rail* 

WAYS. 

Locomotor  Ataxia,  or  Tabes  D(  ins  a  lis,  is 
a  remarkable  disease  of  the  nen  ouH  system,  the  moit 
characteristic  symptom  of  which  is  a  want  of  power 
of  oo-ordinatins  toe  moacles.  The  lower  Itmba  are 
almost  always  nrrt  and  most  severely  affected,  and 
the  naticnt  walks  with  a  pwiliar  ;:ait  ;  he  lifts 
the  feet  high  and  brings  them  down  with  a  f>iaui[i ; 
he  liaa  difficulty  in  Wlancing  himself ;  and  though 
he  may  be  able  U>  walk  pretty  well  in  a  straight 
line  on  level  gn)und,  any  more  complicated  move- 
ment (turning  round,  suniiouuting  or  avoiding 
(diHtacles,  &c.)  much  increases  his  nnsteadinessL 
When  deprived  of  the  aid  of  sidit  (in  the  dark,  or 
on  closing  the  eves)  these  dimcalties  are  much 
ag;.;ravated.  In  the  gieat  majority  of  caseti  sensa- 
tion is  early  affected  ;  and  be  may  complain  that 
he  always  feels  as  if  lie  were  walking  upon  a  thick 
carpet.  The  power  of  the  muscles  is  in  many 
cases  (|uite  nntmpaireil. 

Besides  the  symptoms  of  ineoonUaatimi*  and 
often  long  preceding  them,  am  others,  some  of  whidi 
are  so  characteristic  that  they  may  lerul  to  tlie 
recognition  of  the  disease.  Severe  sh(K)ting  j>aina, 
efix-cially  in  tln'  lower  limbs  (calle<l  imjiitniuy 
pains ),  are  frequent.  Similar  pains  in  the  region  cm 
the  stomach,  associated  with  vomiting,  faintness, 
&c.  (aastric  crtMs);  paralysis,  often  tcanmot,  of 
one  of  the  eye-mnseles ;  extreme  contraetkm  oif  the 
pupil ;  atrophy  of  tlie  optic  nerve  ;  a  peculiar  form 
of  inflammation  of  one  or  more  joints,  are  all  met 
with  in  a  certain  proi.ortinn  of  c;l-i--. 

The  progress  ol  tlie  di»<ease  in  always  slow  and 
uncertain  ;  it  may  generally  lie  measured  hy  yean, 
often  by  decades ;  but,  altliough  in  some  caaas  Ibt 
condition  of  tlie  patient  may  remida  etatiooaiy 
for  years,  it  generally  becomes  grtMlnally  wocml 
Death  nsnally  resnlts  from  some  int^murent 
di>ea.He.  Lwomotor  ataxia  generally  liegins  be- 
tween the  aj;eM  of  thirty  and  fifty,  and  is  mnch 
more  coriiinon  in  the  male  scv.  It  seems  some- 
times traceable  to  severe  acute  illness,  to  cliill, 
over-fatigue,  injur)'',  &c.,  and  manv  of  tlH«e  who 
suffer  from  it  nave  previooaly  had  myhilts ;  bat 
in  a  lar^ge  number  of  eases  no  oanse  fa  dfiwoveiwble. 

After  death  a  fibrous  degeneration  (sclerosis)  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
(*liinal  cord  is  found.  The  extremely  uncertain 
contw'  of  the  dLoease  renders  it  verj- difficult  to  l»e 
ccitain  of  the  effect  of  treatment,  though  manj 
different  methods  have  been  advocated,  ami 
to  prodooe  amendment  if  not  cure.  The 
hopeful  cases  are  thone  widch  follow  syphilis ;  for 
in  them  a  prolonged  anti.«yphilitic  treatment  not 
unfreijuenti y  seems  to  U-ad  to  great  impvovanMSt 
or  even  disajipearance  of  the  symptoma 

LocrL  a  people  of  ancient  Greece^  divided  into 
two  disUnet  tiibes,  differing  in  enetoma  and 
civilisation.  The  one,  known  as  Loeri  Bpienonddii 
ami  Opuntii.  dwelt  on  tln>  mainland  over  against  the 
inland  of  F.  ilm  a.  whilst  (lie  other,  called  Locri 
<.)/ola»,  lived  on  tli"  nnrthern  sliore  of  tlii'  (inlf  .>f 
Corinth.  The  chief  town  of  the  e.xstern  Locri  was 
Opus,  of  the  western  Amphis.Ha.~A  colony  from 
one  or  tlie  other  of  these  tribes  founded  (cwra  710 
ac.)  in  Booth  Italy  tho  oalobntad  dtjf  «f  Lm^ 
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which  «tood  nsv  the  miibm  •xtramity  of  the 
BnitttMi  pcnfaiBnl*.  Loeri  was  gmenilly  in  opposi- 
tion to  Unme,  first  as  tlie  ally  of  tlie  Syracusnns, 
then  of  the  CarthaginiaDB.  Excavations  were 
«HTied  oot  here  in  ISwMKk. 

Locas.  in  Geometry,  denotes  the  line  or  snrfaco 
tmverse»l  by  a  point  which  is  constrained  to  niovo 
in  aoconlam-e  witli  certiiin  <Iptertiiinal«  couditious. 
Thii«,  the  locun  of  a  point  wliicli  must  always  pre- 
serve the  Mirtie  uniform  distance  from  a  fixed  point 
i*  the  aarface  of  a  sphere :  hut  if  the  motion  l>c 
•it  the  HUM  time  confined  to  a  plane,  thu  locuii 
then  will  be  a  circle  :  this  is  an  illustration  of  the 
division  into  solid  and  plane  loci  which  prevailed 
ainoij;,'  th»»  ancit'iits.  In  iiKulcrn  G<'omctry  plane 
luci  are  truute*!  under  the  noiuu  of  Curves  (q.v.). 

Locust*  A  name  applied  to  the  menben  of  a 
family  (Acrididjv)  of  orthojjternti'<  inspcts  iioarly 
related  to  pras^'hoppers.  It  ii*  niifurtunat^i  tliiit  the 
family  IvOcusti<i:i'  iind  the  j;<'iius  Locunta  do  not 
include  wttat  are  usually  called  locusts,  but  the 
mlated  gr— hoppewi,  kalydiils.  &e.    Loeoate  Uk 

■ense,  nientbera  of 
the  iMuilf  Aerididie,  are  larce, 
gionnd-loving  insects,  of  worid- 
wl<le  difltrihntion,  famous  for 
their  vdracions  ve<,'etHrian  appe- 
tit*?.  In  Bize  tliflv  vary  from  J 
inch  toS  inches  in  len>,'th.  Tiiey 
have  Htron^  hind-legs  with  great 
leaping  {Hiwers,  large  h<«dewlth 
formidable  mouth-organa, 
shorter  antennn>  and  mhnster 
iKnlien  tlifin  i,'rri»isln)|i]i<'rs.  Iloth 
winyeil  mill  «  lu^ilesx I'orniM  occnr, 
the  forriHT  with  stronji  powers 
of  flight,  though  they  are 
daaMeHii  aide<i  in  traversing 
MM  and  eonttnente  by  the  preraiUng  winds. 
Hm  InMlw  have  etnmg  orlpodters  bjr  wMeh 
thejr  bora  hdeH  for  their  enfp  ;  the  males  are 
witDOnt  the  granshopjiers'  Htridnlating  organ  at 
the  ba«e  of  the  wini^,  Imt  nib  (lieir  thighs 
against  the  e<lgej»  of  the  wing-covers.  The 
nnnieroas  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  drilled  in  the 
ground  ;  the  yoaiut  develop  with  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis, and  when  batched  generally  resemble 
the  parente  except  in  the  absence  of  wing8.  From 
the  first  they  are  gregariouB,  and  oxce^^Hively 
voraciou!^  except  dnrin;;  their  repeate<l  moults  ; 
they  devour  all  green  tliingM,  and  even  one  anrttlier, 
and  are  often  forced  by  stretM  of  hunger  and  ex- 
Mssive  multiplication  in  migrate  in  great  swarms, 
'which  have  oeen  traced  over  a  stretoh  of  country 
many  handreda  of  miles  in  length.'  They  periodi- 
eally  anpear  In  dertmetive  hordes,  '  thick  as  snow- 
flake-^,  iifirkening  the  sky  in  *  myriads  inunhfrlt  s-*, 
the  rushing  of  whoi«e  wings  is  as  the  ^^oimd  of  a 
broad  river.'  Their  ceawlessly  moving  jaws  make 
a  noise  comnarable  to  a  spreading  Hume  or  to 
'eiiarlotsin  imttle;'  in  a  few  hours  cornfields  are 
ndMod  10  ban  etalka  or  atabble;  '  the  land  ie  u 
the  gaiden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  desolate  wilderness.'  The  prophet  .Tool's  deserip- 
tion  is  at  once  vivid  an<l  areiirate.  Their  rava;{es 
>«>[!ietii>ie«  i-aii-^''  ^\  iili-.|ii.'a.l  fiiitinf  and  ruin; 
tln'ir  rotting  corpsei*  produce  fH^tilential  etHuvia. 
In  many  countries  they  are  eaten,  roaste^l  or  fried 
in  batter,  preserved  in' brine,  plain  boiled,  or  dried 
io  the  eon.  '  In  taste  the  rea  loenst,  whidi  b  the 
female,  resembles  green  wli<»t,  having  a  very 
delicate  vegetable  flavour.'  One  of  the  ni<»t 
fam  iu^  and  destructive  forttH  is  the  Ko<  kv  Mouii 
tain  \^>cn'*K,V<tlnpteu\is »i>rr(iis  ;  the  most  ahundant 
migratory  species  of  the  East,  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  Smptures,  b  Faekvtylug  migratoriut. 
▲nUIni*  (Bdipoda,  Stenohatnrae  ara  among  tha 


numerous  other  genera  of  importance.  See  Grass- 
hopper ;  and  for  a  eomi  pfete  account  of  the  Rocky 

Mountain  Locust,  see  r.  X.  Hiley  in  KcjMirta  of 
Unite<l  States  Entomohjgicnl  ('oniiiiiKsion  (Wash- 
ington, 1877  87  ).  For  the  '  .seventeen  years'  loeoat' 
or  harvest  tly  of  North  America,  see  Cicada. 

LiH  iist  Destruction. — Numerous  systems  both  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  have  been  adopted 
for  destroying  these  terrible  swarms.  They  were 
Ijeaten  down  as  they  flew  ;  they  were  pnslied  into 
bags  as  they  crawled,  and  their  eggs  were  collecte<l 
and  burned  on  a  very  large  scale  Injfore  the  youn;; 
were  iiatclied.  A  Ininnty  has  l>een  offered  for  their 
destruction,  in  Minnesota,  for  instance,  so  much 
a  bushel  being  paid,  and  thousands  of  busheb 
brought  in.  But  no  method  was  of  any  practkal 
avail,  until  in  Cyprus,  under  Britbh  aidministra- 
tion,  a  system  was  perfected  which  has  been  so 
completely  succeMful  that  it  may  he  said  to  he 
the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  or  consideration.  It 
wfL"*  suggested  as  early  as  1870  by  an  cnterprisin" 
land-owuer  in  Cyprus,  Mr  Kichard  Mattn,  and 
mmTi 


modifled  aiM  petfBOled 


Drawn* 


{Paehjftjflus  miffratoriut\ 

iment  englneer-in'Ohief  in  the  island  in  1881. 
\t  Mattel  waa  created  a  C.M.O.  in  1880. 

By  his  system,  based  nnon  a  chwe  observation  of 
the  nature  and  habits  ot  the  insect.s  during  many 
yeai^,  the  liK-UHtu  are  caught  while  tiiey  are  '  on 
the  march' — that  is  to  say,  while  (some  ten  days 
after  tbey  are  hatched)  they  march  across  tiie 
country  in  counUeaa  hoete  or  *  armiea.'  Mr  Mattel, 
having  obaenred  that  no  obetaele  caaaea  them  to 
turn  back  in  tbeir  onward  progress,  but  that  they 
climb  and  crawl  over  everything  lliat  bars  their 
direct  course,  and  that  furthcrnMin?  tiiey  are 
unable  to  obtain  foolliold  on  any  jierfectly  Miiocttli 
ur  ^Mjlislied  surface,  bit  u|Kin  ttie  iii;,'eiiious  ex- 
pedient of  Itarring  their  progress  by  means  of  long 
canvas  scre«'ns  put  up  on  stakes  and  furnuhed  at 
the  top  with  a  band  of  vamishetl  leather  or  what 
is  called  American  cloth.  Deep  nits  are  dug  at 
inter^'als  of  some  few  yards  on  tiie  siil««  of  tTie?io 
screens  faring  the  ad vanring  hosts,  and  the  Imnists, 
reaching:  tiic  <il>--ta<-l''  and  being  nnaMc  to  surmount 
it  owing  to  the  jM)lishetl  surface  on  the  upper  edge, 
fall  down  and  are  caught  in  the  pit^,  which  are 
tliemaelvee  edged  and  uned  to  a  depth  of  a  few 
inehee  with  ponahed  line.  Finally,  the  loeoata  m 
they  fall  into  the  pits  are  rendere<l  incapable  of 
crawling  out,  not  onlv  by  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
rinc,  but  liy  the  sii|>e! incumbent  weight  of  tiie 
tens  of  thousands  of  fresh  victims  that  are  i>er- 
petually  pouring  in  upon  them.  By  thb  system 
the  locusts  in  Cvpnia  were  in  five  years  entirely 
destroyed,  and  at  a  cost,  thongh  large  for  Cyprus, 
certainly  not  excessive,  amounting  t<»  less  than 
£13,000  a  year.  But  the  mngnitude  of  the  ofiera- 
lions  conffucted  for  this  coiniiaral  iv  >1\  nusleiate 
sum  of  money  may  In*  gnthereu  from  the  stat<  tiicii( 
that  there  were  employe<l  over  half  a  million  yards 
of  canvas  screen,  and  thirteen  thousand  sine  irapoi 
with  atakea,  tooub  and  tenia  for  the  men  MgmMt 
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in  proportion.  LocaRto  vera  trapped  (in  i^3)  in 
AMnt  96,000  pito,  and  a  far  laiiger  unmi»er  of  Iiolea 
were  actnally  dug ;  wliilo  a  H|>ecial  stair  of  no 
leim  than  2621  persons  was  employed  during  the 

cnmpai^n.  Nur  \v;us  tlic  iie?structiou  on  a  scalp  in- 
coiititteu»iirate  with  tiit^e  iuiniense  preparations. 
The  numiier  of  the  niain  in  1883  is  estimated,  after 
careful  calcnlatioD  by  Mr  Brown,  as  l>eing  ncnrlv 
200,000,000,000,  with  an  expendUnre  of  only  £i  2,a(Kj. 
And  in  the  IdUowing  year  the  enemy  stilt  remained 
tinflld«Rtly  nvmerooft  to  simply  a  list  of  casualties 
iitimlierin^'  over  fl6,OOO,00i),(MM)  liKMists.  Taking 
tlii-'sc  nuiiil^orH  tojTpther  at,  sjiy,  2.V),(KK),(M)0.(KX)  for 
*  tim  two  yciirs  I.Hs;<  (unl  lH»>t.  iind  tliii  expoiuliUue 
during  the  same  period  at  £*27,^>0O,  we  iiml  tlie 
cost  of  slaying  looosts  lias  been  2m.  a  million,  which 
ia  perhapa  aa  aeoDomioal  n  alaoghter  <rf  living 
ereatnred  as  U  recorded  in  the  history  of  nature  or 
srl.  y.iXMi.Ht  (ii'NtniL'tioii  on  tlii^*  Bvstem  was  onl^ 
coniuo  nccil  in  ISWl,  ami  in  issd  tliere  were  few  if 
any  loou->t.H  in  Cyprus  left  t4>  )>e  destrajed.  See 
tlw  National  Kemew  for  March  1888. 

IiOemt*trMf  a  tiame  given  in  diffinent  patle 

of  tho  wfTfld  to  difTerent  tree«  of  the  natural  orrler 
LegnuiinoMr\  The  ( 'ar«d»-tree  ( Ctmtonia  stliqva )  is 
often  so  o.'illed  in  tin'  conntrics  iKinlcring  on  the 
Me^literraiimn,  and  its  )iim1-4  an-  tlie  li>cu»t-beans 
of  our  shops  (see  ("aiioiU.  Tlie  Locust-tree  of 
America  (itobinia  psetui-itcaeia),  aim  called  the 
False  Acacia,  or  Thorn -acacia,  and  on  the 
eentinent  of  Europe  and  in  Itritain  Terv  generally 
the  Acacia,  ia  a  Talnahle  and  extremely  oeantiful 
tree  (se<'  Rohinia).  The  wood,  known  iuh  L<k~iis(- 
\oooii,  iij  useful  tor  all  porpofx-^  in  wliidi  i^'ient 
strength,  and  especially  ton^lmeHH,  i.«H  miuiieil  : 
'locust,'  indeed,  is  the  slang  i<Tin  in  the  Lnited 
Statea  for  a  pidiceman's  haton.  The  Honey 
Loeoat-trae  <q.v.)  of  America  ia  a  Gleditaohia. 
The  Loeuat-tree  of  the  West  Indies  ia  Mymmta 
courbarif,  a  ;.'i;;antic  tree  whose  pods  alsn  sTipply 
a  nutritiouii  matter,  a  uiofily  sulmtancr  in  \^  Inch 
the  jmkIs  are  endieiidwi.  The  liark  of  the  tree  is 
anthelnuntic ;  it  yields  a  kind  of  r<s»m  called 
Anime(q.v.),  and  U  is  valuable  a  iiml>er-tree, 
the  timber  (also  known  aa  Locutt-woodi  being 
ctoae-gralned  and  ton^th. 

Lode  <'i  njinerV  t'Tin  lor  Veins  (q«T.)  in  wllidl 
minerals  occur.    Sec  UKE-DEPOiilxa. 

Lodestar  (lit.  *  way-star,' or  star  that  diowa 

the  course),  an  oM  nafuc  for  the  Pole-star  {q.v, ). 

Lodestoiie.  See  Loadstone,  Magnetism. 

Lod^ve  (atic.  Lutem),  a  town  in  the  French 
department  of  licraalt,  at  the  foot  of  the  C^vennex, 
43  liiilee  by  rail  NW.  of  Mont|iellier.  A  bishop'i* 
see  till  1790,  it  has  a  cathedral,  founded  in  9.'>(», 
bat  rebuilt  in  tiie  14th  century.  Cardinal  Fleury 
waa  a  native.  Pop.  M26. 

Lodge*  Edm  I  n  I)  (1  T.'jt!  1  i^TO ),  successively 
Lancaster.  Nonoy,  and  (  iarenceux  herald,  puh- 
lishoil  llliiHtyuti'nis  of  British  History  (3  vols. 
1791).  a  Life  of  Ju'lim  C'<t«rr  (1810),  and  an 
annual  Petragt ;  but  is  best  known  as  author  of 
the  Portraitn  of  filustrioui  Pfrsonagct  of  Great 
Britain  (4  voU.  fol.  1821-34),  the  cost  of  engraving 
and  printing  w^hich  exceeiled  £40,000. 

Lodge,  Thomar,  English  dramatist,  romance- 
writer,  and  poet,  was  born  at  West  Ham  about 
1550.  After  studying  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
ho  entered  at  Lincoln  s  Inn,  but*  seems  to  have  led 
ft  w  IM  nnii  rollickin;.'  life,  nsii.<;  his  nen  occasionally, 
as  ill  a  duel  wiili  Uusnou,  against  wnoni  he  didended 
tta;,'<;  plays  in  a  couple  of  pamphlet*  edited  by  D. 
Laing  for  the  ShaKespeare  Society  in  isr)3).  In 
1580-91  he  varied  his  life  by  taking  part  ia  two  sea- 
espeditiona  against  the  8paniar«is,  in  the  neigh* 
boiiriiood  of  the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands.  On 


the  first  of  these  voyages  he  wrote  an  enpbeistie 
romanoe,  SottUyndt  { 1590 ;  reprinted  in  Haxlitt't 

Shiikeitftearc' t  Libranf,  vol.  ii.,  and  again,  s^epar- 
ately,  in  1887),  which  supplied  England »  great 
dramatist  « ith  the  chief  incidents,  and  even  more 
than  the  chief  incidents,  of  At  You  Lite  It.  hoigt 
himself  wrt>te  two  second-rate  ilmm.!.**,  Thr  IV&tmiU 
of  Civil  War  { 1594 ;  reprinted  in  Hazlitt's  Dodslcj's 
Helect  ColUdioH  of  Qui  Plays,  vol.  viL),  and  A 
Looking-giatt  for  London  and  Endkmd  (1591), 
written  in  collaboration  with  Robert  Greene  (q.v.), 
another  dissipatc<l  author.  He  was  generally 
stated  to  have  l)e^n  a  player,  until  the  p«nMt  yma 
etlectively  di>proved  liy  (".  M.  In^jlehy  in  1S6S. 
Ihit  he  is  hclievod  to  liaise  taken  a  medical  degree 
at  Avignon,  luid  to  have  written  a  Hiatoru  of  the 
Plagu*  ( 1603).  He  died  himself  of  the  plague  in 
1625.  Of  his  remaining  writings  we  may  men  I  too 
A  Fig  for  Momua  ( l.'iOSl ;  renrinted  in  Sir  .\.  IVw- 
weir.s  Fnmties  Catiuea,  1817);  translations*  of 
S.  ri.  l  a  i  H;U)  and  Joseplnis  (HiO-i);  Life  <-/ 
Will  tarn  I.'jHubeard  (1593);  Hittutvy  of  Jiobtn  the 
Ditrll,  Wifg  Miserie,  and  Glaunu  and  ^la  ( poems, 
one  of  which  suggested  the  plan  of  Shalcespeaie's 
IVnitf  and  Adonis,  Uim).  See  the  WvHu,  edited 
by  Gosse(4  vols.  4to,  1884). 

Lodgings  in  another  permxi  .t  liounc  consti- 
tute the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is 
not  nccessiiry  that  the  contract  should  be  ta 
writing,  though  it  is  highly  expedient.  In  Eng- 
land, unlesa  there  luis  been  part  performaiieB^  a 
verlial  contract  to  let  lodgings  cannot  he  enforred, 
since  it  is  an  a^jreoToent  relating  to  lan<l,  and  so 
void  liy  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  But  vhore  4 
fnrnislicd  house  is  let,  ami  a  written  agreement  nr 

I  k'a.<«e  is  used,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  stamp  on  such  writing,  which,  if 
adhesive,  must  be  eancelled  by  the  parties  uud^ 
a  twnalty  of  £10.  One  of  the  risks  which  the 
lodger  in  England  ran  was  that  if  his  landlord, 
L,  were  himself  a  tenant  to  A,  then,  if  I^'s  rent 
were  in  arrear,  the  lod^^i'r's  pmds  might  be  taken 
by  A  to  pay  this,  for  the  rule  was  that  all  gomis 
found  on  the  premises  (with  certain  definite  excep- 
tions, of  which  this  was  not  one)  ronhl  lie  taken 
under  a  distress  for  rent;  but  bv  the  ."^  and  ^ 
Vict.  chap.  70,  1871,  it  was  provided  thai,  if  the 
lodger  has  paid  the  mesne  ( or  intermefiate )  land- 
lord, the  8U]>erior  landlord  must  leave  his  gooils 
alone ;  if  he  has  not  paid  the  mej«ne  landlord,  then 
he  may  pay  the  snperior  landlord  in  li<  ij  tif  tli« 
mesne  landlord,  and  agiiin  obtain  protection  for  his 
goods.  The  statnte  2  and  3  Vict,  chi^k.  71,  aeet.  98, 
provides  that  n  poliee-uiagiatrate  may  awaid  com- 
jtensatian  up  to  £15  for  wilful  damage  done  hv 
lodgers.  The  Larceny  Act,  1861,  makes  the  steal- 
ing of  chattels  or  fixtures  by  loilgeis  a  felony 
punishable  by  impnsnnment  for  two  vean*  or 
lH?nal  servitude  for  seven  years,  according  to  tbe 
value  of  the  thing  stolen. 

A  lodger  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  tlie  door- hall 
and  knocker,  and  the  Hmdlord  iniplie>lly  promises 
that  the  rooms  are  fit  for  occupation.  In  letting  an 
unfurnished  house  there  \a  no  such  ini)dication.  A 
lod^ng-honsc  keejwr,  even  where  hn  ket-ps  a  Ixvird- 
ingdHmse,  which  nearly  resembles  an  Inn  Uj.v. ).  is 
not  liable  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  lodger's  goods. 
He  ia  merely  liable  for  ordinary  care ;  bat  he  does 
not  wanrant  at  all  hazanis  that  the  goods  will  not 
be  stolon.  Even  if  the  lodger's  poods  are  stolen  by 
a  servant  of  the  house,  the  lodging-house  keeper  u 
nut  liahle.  The  notice  to  omt  depends  un  how 
the  lodgingt*  were  taken.    Ii  they  were  taken  by 

!  the  week,  a  week's  notice  is  sufficient ;  if  hy  the 
month,  a  mnnth'n  ;  and  it  by  tlie  quarter,  a  quarter's 
notice,  unhss  some  otlier  agreement  wiw  made. 
Hence,  if  tbe  lodger  quits  witimut  notice,  he  ia 
liable  for  one  wedc^  or  month'b,  &e.  rant,  even 
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thoagh  the  iMMUoid  pat  »  DOlioe  in  tli«  window. 
The  kHl^nnf^-hoaM  Iceeper  may  dbtrain  the  lo<i<;er'ii 

gnmln  for  unjiaid  rent.  W1h>ii  a  1iHl;;er  refnhos  to 
qnit  tli«  U>ilKiiij;8  after  a  notion  lias  expiretl  he 
cannot  l>e  put  out  by  force,  but  in  many  cji^es  a 
Kumtnnry  retne<iy  is  ^ven  for  recovcrinfj  iM»sKe:'hi(in, 
Since  18ili8  a  lodger  is  entitled  to  vote  for  inenibcrs 
of  pwliawent  in  boroaghs,  if  he  pays  rent  of  the 
etear  nanaal  value  of  £10.  provide«l  also  that  he 
han  resided  twelve  months  in  the  district,  and  put 
in  his  claim  to  be  rej?iBtere<l.  Tlie  lodger-franchise 
wai*  extentle*!  to  counties  bv  tli*-  1!<  jir-x  ntation  of 
the  People  Act  of  1884.    fn  Sootlaml  the  lodger's 

{;oodii  eannot  he  taken  by  the  lamllord  of  the 
odgiuK  hou$«  keeper  for  rent,  nor  it  yet  decided 
whether  the  householder's  liability  in  case  of  loss 
of  the  lodger's  goods  b  equal  to  or  lesa  than  tliat 
of  an  innkeeper. 

Common  Lofftfittff  houses,  where  poor  pooplo  ln<l;ie 
by  tli»'  ni;.'lit,  are  subject  to  iM)lic('  Hiipcrx  ision. 
Tlie  Piit  li  ■  Health  Act,  18*5,  I'tov  >  i  in  coiitinua 
tiou  of  earlier  Htatutes)  for  tlicir  registration  and 
inspection,  and  enacts  thai  they  are  only  to  be 
kept  by  registered  keepei&  Before  being  lieensed 
they  are  {nupeeted  by  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
evi-rv  riMitii  boiny  nieaHured  and  n'Htricted  to  a 
i«j>eoilioil  nuniKt-r  of  lod^^'crn.  Every  nKiiu  has  this 
inimlHT  paiiiti'.l  on  the  door,  and  a  copy  of  the 
police  re}{iilation^  in  )>o!4ted  up  in  a  conspieaoas 
part  of  it.  The  keepers  are  l>ound  to  tlioroughly 
rhiBMO  all  the  roonm,  stain*,  &c.,  as  often  as  by- 
laws dull  direet.  and  to  keep  a  proper  supply  of 
wat«r.  If  fever  bieak  oot  notice  must  be  given  to 
the  local  autliority.  These  duties  are  enforced  hy 
means  of  pctmHifH.  Tim  Kami-  nrl  dircctw  tliat,  if 
any  }H'i>ori  Hiillcring  from  any  dan;,'<'roMs  infectious 
disonler  lifu*  1<mIj^1  in  any  rooms,  sm  li  roomw  nnust 
l«e  dininfectcil  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  legally  nuali- 
fied  medical  practitioner,  as  testifies!  by  a  oertilicate 
•igned  by  him,  before  they  mn  again  letk  Similar 
prorlriona  are  In  force  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
t>f  recent  years  very  ^'rcat  improvements  have  Iteen 
effected  in  conitn<»n  l(xl;;in;4  lioitNeM.  In  most  large 
town*,  in  (Ircat  Britain  iiuHiel  Imlging- houses ' 
have  been  erected  on  approvc<l  plans,  wherein 
gwaler  prlvaqr  ia  ensured  in  the  sleeping  qoarters, 
•od  A  eonptoto  tytHMa  of  ventilation  secured. 
The  latest  inventions  fn  eookine  apparatus,  waah- 
in;:  bou»e«,  itc  have  been  introdncci!  ;  while  reail- 
ing,  recreation,  and  bath  rooms  form  indi>»iH'nt*uble 
parts  of  these  establishments.   .See  Vauuan  is. 

li#dtt  a  town  of  North  Italy,  stAnds  on  the 
Adda,  18  miles  by  rail  SB.  or  Milan.  It  has 
a  Romano  Gothic  cathedral  dating  from  the  12th 
century ;  manufacturrai  of  linens,  silks,  and  Ma- 
jolica porcelain  :  ami  a  great  trwie  in  Parmesan 
and  Stracchino  cheese  and  wine.  Poi>.  18.G89.— 
LoDI  V'bochio,  a  ruined  village,  4  miles  \\'.,  wa^ 
destroyed  by  the  Milanese  in  1111-58.  Mere 
Bonaparte,  on  lOth  May  1796,  forced  the  long 
and  narrow  bridge  in  the  face  of  a  tnuendooa  fire 
from  the  Austrian  batteries. 

Lodomeria  (Lat.  for  \nadimir),  formerly  an 
independent  principality  in  Volhynia,  has,  since 
the  division  of  Poland  in  1772,  constituted  an 
integral  part  of  the  Aostrian  '  kingdom  of  Galicia 
•ndliOdcNneria.'  SeetiALiaA. 

JLvdX*  sometimes  called  *the  Manclic>iter  of 
Poland,'  lies  76  miles  8W.  of  Warsaw  on  a  )>ranch 
railway.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street.  6 
miles  or  more  long,  and  has  more  than  1*20  manu- 
Victories  making  eottoa  and  woollen  stnfTs.  Pop. 
I  lt;0)  90,078 ;  ( 1881 )  40,A92 ;  ( 1896 )  with  enlargeil 
lioimdaries,  140,300,  nearly  half  Uermana 

I««CM«  Bee  Ldsa. 

M^Btmtf  JoBAif  K  Carl  QormiKD,  composer, 
was  bora  SOlb  November  1700,  between  Kothen 


and  Halle,  the  twelfth  ood  of  a  achoolroaater.  He 
became  a  choir-boy  at  Ksthen.  later  studied  mnste 

and  theologA'  at  Halle,  an<l  in  1821  settled  at 
SU'ltin,  where  lie  liecame  hticci'.'-si\ ely  jirofosmr 
in  the  gynina-Hiiiin,  iiui-^ii  ;il  dii-  i  tn;  to  the  city, 
and  orguiiistw  He  made  \i>its  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  France,  and  in  1847  sang  and  played  before 
the  English  court  in  London.  He  died  SOth  April 
1808).  He  compf»ed  five  operas  (of  which  only 
one,  The  Three  Wisheji,  was  performed),  sixteen 
oratorios  (several  of  them  for  voices  only,  withont 
accomjianimcnt ),  and  numeroiiK  syiiiiihoiiies,  eon- 
ccrtos,  duets,  and  other  works  for  the  pianoforte. 
But  his  ballads  are  his  most  notable  bequest  to 
misterity ;  they  are,  many  of  them,  remarkable 
uramatic  poems,  and  in  mme  respects  Loewe  may 
claim  to  Lavo  done  for  the  ballad  what  Wagner 
did  for  opera.  Gehring,  In  Gmrels  Dirtirmary 
( 1S80),  saia  that  Loewe's  '  nim-ic  has  pone  for  ever  ; ' 
but  more  recently  a  good  <lcal  of  attenti«in  has 
lieen  called  to  the  ItaTlads.  See  The  Art  BaJladt 
Loetre  ami  Srhubert,  by  A  Bach  (Kdio.  1890). 

LoflTt,  CArrx,  describe<l  by  Byron  in  EnaliA 
Bards  n^  '  tlir  M.i  ceiia.'*  of  shoemakers  and  pieface- 
writer-eeneial  to  distreswd  versemen  ;  a  kind  of 
gratis  iii  i  ouclieur  to  tliose  who  wish  to  Ik-  delivered 
of  rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring  forth.' 
This  'description,  though  not  the  ill-nature  of  it, 
was  so  far  just  that  Lrat  was  the  patron  of  ttooiB« 
field,  and  stood  sponsor  to  his  Farmei*B  Boff.  Loflt 
himself  was  a  London  Iwrrister  of  the  ^^  big  per- 
snaf-ion,  \\itli  a  ta-ste  for  letters,  esjiecially  poetrj*  ; 
he  wmic  hoine  legal  tii  atises  and  magazine  articles, 
and  lMM)kH  on  theological,  astronomical,  political, 
and  poetical  subjects.  All  are  now  forgotten.  He 
was  bom  in  London  on  14th  Novemb^  1751,  and 
died  at  Monealieri,  near  Turin,  on  86th  Hay  18S4. 
See  Gentlrman's  Mnffazinr  ( 1824). 

Lofo'den*  or  Lofotkn,  a  chain  of  islands  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Norway,  between  67*  and 
69°  16'  M.  lat,  and  stretching  sontb-west  and 
north-cast  for  160  miles.  Tney  include  the 
Lofoten  proper  and  the  Vesteraalen,  lying  farther 
north.  Tlie  largest  islands  are  Hind,  And.  and 
Lang  in  the  Vesteraalen  group,  and  East  Vaap, 
West  V'aag,  Flukstad,  and  Moskeniis  in  the 
Lofoden  projier.  Total  area,  2247  s<j.  m.  All  of 
them  are  ragged  and  mountninons,  many  of  the 
suntmits  being  crater-sha|Ril.  In  several  plaoM 
they  present  walls  of  l>arc  rock  rising  sheer  from 
the  ocean.  The  highest  |ioint  is  3090  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  waters  on  the  east  side  f»f  these 
if'lands  are  visited  in  January  to  .March  evcrj-  )car 
liy  \ast  sh<»als  of  cod  fish,  vhich  attract  a  hu^ro 
licet  of  fishermen.  The  average  numWr  of  IsiatJ* 
is  5000  to  0000,  manned  bv  28,000  to  30.000  men  ; 
and  the  prodnce  of  the  fisbery  is  about  80,000,000 
fish.  S4,000  hMfrda  of  cod-Hver  oil.  and  <5.000  to 
26,000  barrels  of  roe.  The  fishing'  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  on  ai  count  of  the  su<l<i<'n  and 
violent  storms  from  the  west,  and  of  tin-  ^t^ong 
currents  which  set  in  between  the  islands  {see 
Maelstrom)).  Bttides  fishinc,  sheep- farming  is 
also  carried  on,  as,  owiag  to  tae  influence  of  tlie 
Otilf  Stream,  the  wintcn  an  mild  and  grass  grow* 
almudantlv.  The  pemaneat  population  nttmbor 
abont  2U,U0U. 

Loff  ie  the  instrument  by  which  a  ship's  rate 
of  motion  tltrongh  the  water  is  measured.  In  ita 
oldest  and  simplest  form  It  is  a  ouadrantal  piece  of 

teak  wood  calle<|  a  lop  sliiji.  loaded  in  tlie  iin  -o  as 
to  float  vertieally.  point  ujiwnrd«,  K\cr\  lnnir  or 
two  hours  it  is  Imvc  o>ert"Mu  l  tor  t\\eiit\  ei^-ht 
seconds,  or,  if  the  ship  is  goinp  Ncty  ffi"-!,  lor  four- 
teen seconds.  It  is  attached  to  a  line  ralleil  the 
log-line.  The  suppositkm  is  that  wliea  hove  into 
the  soait  will  remain  atatioiiaiy  in  the  water  wUla 
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tlie  log-line  is  freely  pn'ul  out  from  a  reel  held  by 
lisnd  on  board.  In  actuiU  ]^ractiee  a  conical  cAnvoH 
l»ag,  called  a  log  bag,  witli  its  open  nunith  faring 
the  V(»«s(>l,  is  often  used  insk'ai!  of  tUo  loj;  sliip. 
The  In;;  line,  which  in  attiichtil  to  tho  lo;.'-«hi{)  or 
to  the  log-bag,  in  <livided  into  eonal  sections  by 
pieces  of  marline  which  are  titcked  (hraof^  ite 
BtcMwlt,  each  lectioii  being  that  put  of  a  g&amr 

riMeal  mile  which  twenty-eight  aeeondii  is  of  an 
lour,  so  t?ifit  tho  nniiilMT  of  sections  of  the  hij;  line 
wliioh  mil  out  (iuriii;;  twenty-eight  Herond^i  is  the 
naiiiL'  ii'^  tlio  miriilier  of  geograpiiicAl  inilt"<  which 
the  ship  is  g^ing  per  hour  at  the  time  of  tentin;^' 
Ibe  speed.  To  mcilitate  counting  the  number  of 
Metions  of  the  l(w>liae  which  have  been  paid  ont, 
one^  two,  three,  Ac  Knot*  (q.v.)  are  tiM  on  the 


fig.  L— Botatur  with  foar  vanea 

tails  of  the  pieces  of  marline  In  practice,  each 
section  is  made  46  feet  8  inches  long,  which  is 
deiiignedly  nther  aborter  than  the  theoretical 

length. 

A  ship's  progress  through  the  water  is,  however, 
nntcb  more  generally  obtained,  e»«jiecially  near 
Ituui,  by  towing  continuouHlv  a  small  cylindrical 
tabe  10  which  are  attached  otiliqae  vanes,  usuallv 
iour  in  number.  This  rotator,  as  it  is  callea, 
tevolvM  it  is  towed  with  aefwed  which  is  pm- 
poitional  to  the  speed  ef  tlie  veasel.  This  propor 
tion  is  ascertained  ]>y  MKpeiiDient  by  the  makers, 
an<l  a  registering  apj)aratus,  consisting  of  the  usual 
cog  wheels  and  pinions,  reconls  the  revolutionn  of 
the  rotator,  and  so  records  the  progress  of  the  ship. 
In  the  oldar  form  of  thie  leg  the  ragieleriiig  gear  la 


91^  ft— Log  Register  ( A ),  with  iroTvniiiic  fly-ifhsel  (B) 
the  tow-iijM  being  bookvd  on  at  GL 


attached  directly  t<i  the  mt.itnr.  and  fowcil  with 
it  throtigli  the  water.  The  progress  of  the  ship  can 
in  this  case  only  be  ascertaincil  by  banting  the  log 
en  board.  In  the  newest  forms  the  rotator  alone  in 
in  the  water.  The  registering  gear  is  contained  in 
a  small  case  which  is  secure«l  to  the  talTrail  of  the 
ship,  or  to  an  oatrigger,  so  that  it  can  be  con- 
veniently i-ea<l  at  any  moment,  the  revolutions  of 
the  submergeil  rotator  being  transmitted  to  the 
taffrail  register  by  the  tow  line  which  also  rotates. 
A  tly-who  1  or  rotating  triangle  or  dumb-bells  are 
placed  on  t  la  tow-line  oetween  the  rotator  and  the 
register,  but  cloae  to  the  register,  to  eeeore  grei^ 
smoothnen  in  the  working  of  the  latter.  The 
r»-gi«tering  dial  is  usually  gradnate<l  to  knots 
(nautical  miles)  up  to  100,  ana  a  smaller  dial  fiiv^ 
Mi'.rii\ i-ions  of  a  ipiarter  of  a  nauti'-al  mile.  An 
automatic  Ml  rings  at  ever}-  mile  But  even  under 
the  amt  favoomMO  circamstaneee  a  aftvlgntor  ii 


not  justified  in  regarding  any  fonn  ef  log  ih  en 

instrument  of  precision. 

f.i';f  bool: — The  cour^*^  steered,  distances  mn, 
wind,  state  of  the  weather  and  sea.  leeway,  dailr 
etiiployment  of  the  crew,  and  other  incidents,  which 
in  the  Hr>«t  instance  are  noted  at  the  moment  in  the 
bridge  book  or  deck-boolc,  ITB  daily  cntererl  in  the 
log-book,  which  thoa  beeeoMHi  ttte  duuy  of  the  ebi& 

Offirial  L  Off-  book.  —The  offlelal  Itog-mok  ie  a  book 
issued  by  the  IJo.ird  of  Trade  at  the  lieginning  and 
returned  to  tli.it  department  at  the  end  of  each 
\-oya;,'i'.  It  <'(iiitains  a  record  of  the  crew  and  their 
characters,  ship  s  draught  of  water,  otfenees  c<«n- 
milted,  desertions,  sickness,  deatlis,  medical  treat- 
nient,  collisions,  &c.,  and  is  thoa  •  sort  of  civil  or 
police  reoord  of  the  voyage^ 

LoKan«  John,  poet  and  sennon-wTiter,  w.-w 
lH)rn  at  Soutra,  in  Midlothian,  in  IT-tN.  His 
father  was  a  sm^  former,  but  wa^  able  to  ^nd  hie 
sou  to  college.  In  1773  he  was  licensed  ee  n 
preacher,  and  from  bis  eloquence  and  fervonr  in 
the  pulpit  soon  became  so  ismular  that  he  was 
clutsen  minister  of  the  second  charge  of  South 
Leitli  parish  that  same  year.  In  17S0,  however, 
owing  to  intemjM>nitc  habits,  and  for  kindred 
reasons,  he  was  constrained  to  resign  his  charge, 
after  which  ho  proceeded  to  London,'  and  there 
engaged  in  literary  work.  He  died  there,  Deeenber 
28,  1788.  Besides  two  volumes  of  sermons  and 
lectures  which  were  pnblished  after  his  death,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  called  liuunamnif,  but 
this,  after  a  single  jH^rformance  at  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre,  was  withdrawn  from  the  stajje.  In  ITJ^l 
he  publi.shed  a  volume  of  poems,  which,  thmigh 
coldly  received  in  critical  circles,  speedily  mechoi 
a  second  edition.  Uia  nanie  ie  beet  known  aow  Ib 
eonneetion  with  Hiat  of  Mldiael  Br«ioe  and  the  eon* 
trovertod  authorship  of  the  'Ode  to  the  Cuckoo' 
and  certniin  of  the  I'.irHjdirascs.  The  most  effective 
statement  in  Iclialf  of  Logan's  claims  which  has  yet 
appeareti  will  be  found  in  two  iMijiers  by  the  Kev. 
Bobert  Small,  Edinburgh,  which  were  publisboil  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  EvangtUeal 
Jtem'ew  for  187111  That  Lof|an  Is  en> 
titled  to  a  place  among  the  minor  poets 
of  Scotland  is  Rnfficiently  attested, 
though  there  were  noth^nL:  more,  by 
his  exquisite  lyric,  'Tke  Hrdes  of 
Yarrow.*  r  . 

Lo^nn,   Tniiv  Ai  kxandkr,  an 

AuuTiciui  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Illinois,  the  son  of  an  Irish  dcKtor 
there,  in  18'2(V.  He  serve«l  in  (be 
Mexican  war,  was  admit te<l  to  tbn 
bar  in  1852,  and  was  elected  to  oon- 
gress  as  a  Democrat  in  1858.  Ho 
raised  an  Illinois  regiment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and 
served  with  cn^iit  to  tlie  last  battle,  retiring 
with  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1H66  he  was 
retumeil  to  congress  as  a  Kepiiblican,  and  ws*  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson.  He  was  chosen  a  United  States  senator 
in  1871,  and  waa  retnmed  to  the  eennte  in  1879  and 
in  1885.  In  1884  he  wae  nominated  br  the  Republi- 
cans for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  I  nited  States, 
but  was  tlefeatetf  along  with  James  fj.  niaino 
(i|.v. ).  He  died  in  Wa-shington.  'J»ith  l)»'Cf>inUT 
188&  There  is  a  Life  by  G.  F.  Dawson  (Chicain), 
1887). 

Logan,  Sir  William  Edmo^d,  geologist,  was 

Inim,  a  Scotch  Iwker's  son,  at  Montreal,  in  I'.anmia, 
on  20th  April  1798,  and  in  1S14  w<is  sent  over 
to  Edinburgh  High  School.  For  ten  years  be 
^^  orked  in  a  commercial  counting-house  in  London, 
and  was  then,  about  1888,  cent  to  Swmaaa  to 
charge  of  tbo  6naaeaa  of  •  copper-^ 
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eomiAny.  Whilst  living  in  South  Wales  he  pre- 
piirad  gmlogieal  napfl  of  the  coal-basios  in  that 
I«rt  of  the  ooantey,  and  his  work  was  h»  well  done 
that  it  was  inoorpomt«d  in  the  1-inch  map*  of  the 
Geological  Snrrey.  In  1843-71  Logan  wns  director 
of  the  ('finft4liftn  f;eoh>j^pnI  Survey.  He  was  the 
(li-^covercr  of  the  Sti;,'tnitriH  nnih'rolnvN  ami  of  the 
E'iZixiii  Cnnndrnsc  (n.v.).  lie  wn^  kiii'j:liteil  in 
I806,  and  died  in  Wales,  22d  June  mb.  iSee  the 
Life  bj  Hatriagfeon  ( 188S). 

See  RocKiNtt  STONES. 

_  i  natural  order  of  coroUifloral 

•xogens,  oonsietingof  trees,  shrulM,  and  herbaceons 

plants,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  tinually 
witb  stipules,  which  adhere  to  the  fontstAlks,  or 
form  eheatlis.  A  few  s|itrifs  of  this  oicWt  occur 
in  Aastralia  and  in  tlie  t»Miiprnite  parts  of  North 
America ;  the  rest  are  all  tropical  or  8uhtrt>pical. 
No  natural  order  of  plants  is  more  stronuly 
eharaeterised  by  poisonous  proiterties.  It  includcii 
the  genns  Stnrchnoe  (q.v. ;  anu  see  Nux  Vomica) 
and  tho  Guran  Poison  (q.v.).  See  also  Spioelia. 

IiOCMIsporti  capital  of  Can  county,  Indiana, 
ia  70  miloi  N.  hy  W.  of  IndianapoUa,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  three  railway*,  where  the  Eel  River  joins 
the  Wftlkftsh.  There  are  extensive  railwa^'-8lio|»s, 
besides  Hour  and  luuil>er  mills  and  foundnes ;  and 
the  town  haf:  a  large  shipping;  tnule  in  grain,  pork, 
&c.    Pop.  (18M0)  11,198;  (18tM))  13.32S. 

LosaritliiiiAt  a  series  of  nnmbeni  having  a 

certain  relation  to  the  Miios  of  natural  numl>ers, 
by  means  of  whicli  many  aritliinetical  operations 
nr'-  iiijul"-  CMinimrativcly  o!u-»v.  The  natun-  of  ilie 
relation  will  l>c  undursttMid  considering  two 
simple  series  such  as  the  following,  one  pr<iceeding 
from  unity  in  geometrical  progrowioB,  tlio  other 
from  0  in  arithmetieal  progression : 

Geom.  •orioa,  1.  2,  4.  8,  Ifi,  Xl,  64,  12H.  256,  512,  Ac 
Arith.  •erie%  0, 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,    7,    H,    9,  ko. 

Hero  the  ratio  of  the  geometrical  series  is  2,  and 
any  term  in  the  arithmetical  series  exjin  ssf?*  how 
often  2  has  heen  rnnltiplieil  into  1  to  proiluce  the 
corTe^p^>n<ling  term  of  the  geometrical  series  ;  thus, 
in  proceeding  from  1  to  32,  there  have  been  5  steps 
or  multiplications  by  tha  latio  2  ;  in  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  33  to  1  is  oompoonded  five  timaa  ol  the 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  It  was  this  conception  of  the 
nlatioB  that  le<l  to  giving;  t!ie  name  of  L'Mffrrit/iing 
to  the  t«>rmH  of  the  hi  it  liiiictical  wries,  the  word 
lo'i'i  nth  ,11  (dr.  I'li/i'm  (irif /linos)  iiieaiiiiig  'the 
number  of  the  ratios.'  As  to  the  use  that  may 
ba  nuule  of  such  scries,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
mm  of  any  two  logarithms  (as  we  shall  now  call 
the  terms  of  the  lower  seriee)  is  the  logarithm  of 
tlmir  prodnet— e.g.  9  (^  3  -t-  6)  is  the  logarithm  of 
612  (mSx  64).  Similarly,  the  difference  of  any 
two  logarithms  in  the  logaritlitii  of  tlx-  <|ni)tii'iit  of 
the  number«;  a  multiple  of  any  logarithm  is  tiie 
loigarithm  of  the  corres|M)nding  number  raised  to 
the  power  of  the  multijdo— e.g.  8  (=<  4  x  2)  is  the 
logarithm  of  2!i6  l=>  16*),  and  a  Bubmnltiple  of  a 
logarithm  is  the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding 
toot  of  its  nnmlier.  In  this  way,  with  complete 
tables  of  numlHTs,  and  their  corres|M>nding  log- 
arithinH.  a<l(tition  is  maile  to  take  the  place  of 
mulliplication,  Huhtractiitti  of  division,  multiplica 
ttun  of  involution,  and  division  of  evolution. 

In  onler  to  make  the  seriee  above  given  of  prac- 
tical use,  it  wouki  ba  neossaanr  to  comptate  them 
by  interpolating  a  set  of  means  Mtween  the  sevemi 

tet  rii",  a-  will  i>\jilain<'(l  liclinv.  We  have  chosen 
2*1.-  ihe  iiiiiiljimfiitul  rati"),  ur  l>ase,  as  being  m<»st 
onveni'-iit  for  illustration  :  l>ut  anv  otln-r  iuiihIkt 
( integral  or  fractional )  might  be  taken  ;  and  every 
fUlTerent  base,  or  radix,  gives  a  dilferent  system  of 
iMBtfithma.  Tbe  ayatam  now  in  use  baa  10  for  ita 


l>ase :  in  other  wocda,  10  ia  tlw  nmnber  whoaa  log* 

arithm  is  1. 

The  idea  of  making  use  of  series  in  this  way 
would  seem  to  liave  bMn  known  to  Archimedes  ana 
Enclid,  without,  however,  tesnUing  in  any  praetieal 

scheme;  but  by  the  end  of  the  IGth  century  trigo- 
nometrical operatiiuiH  had  lMH>onie  so  coni]>!iciiie<l 
tliat  the  "its  <if  m-vimuI  mathematicians  were  at 
work  to  ilevise  means  of  shortening  tliein.  The 
real  invention  of  logarithms  is  n<»w  universally 
ascrilied  to  John  Napier  (q.v.).  Baron  of  Mercliis- 
tonn,  who  in  1614  printed  his  Gmon  MirabOu  Lot/- 
arithmoriim.  His  tables  only  give  logarithms  of 
sines,  cosines,  ami  the  other  functions  of  angles  ; 
they  al-o  lalionr  under  the  three  defects  of  heing 
sometimes  *  and  simietimes  -  ,  of  decreasing  as  tlie 
corresponding  natural  numlK?rs  increase,  ami  of 
having  for  tueir  rmiix  (the  number  of  which  the 
logarithm  is  1 )  tbe  nnmbar  wideh  is  tha  sum  of 

14-14'  \\  +  P<V~3  * '  ^  In  many  ealcolatiotts, 

however,  the  latter  is  an  ailvantage  rather  than  a 
defect.  These  defects  were,  however,  soon  re- 
meilietl :  John  Speidell  in  1C19  amended  tba  taUaa 
in  such  a  niaimar  that  tho  logarithms  became  all 
{tositive,  and  Increased  along  wltii  their  correspond' 
ing  natural  numl)ei-s.  He  also,  in  the  sixth  e<lition 
of  ids  work  (1624),  constructed  a  table  of  Napier's 
logaritlnns  for  the  inteijer  numbers,  I,  2,  .'I,  «S.c.,  up 
to  KKM),  with  their  (litlerences  and  arithmetical 
complements,  l»esi»les  other  improvements.  Sneid- 
ell's  tables  are  now  known  as  Aj|f|wr6o/i>  logarithms. 
Hut  the  greatest  iniprovemant  was  made  in  1615, 
by  Professor  Henry  Urig^  (q-v.),  of  London,  who 
substituted  for  Napier's  inconvenient  'radix'  the 
numlier  10,  and  Miccewled  Wfore  his  ilenth  in  cal- 
culating the  logarithms  of  .'iO,(KK)  natnr.il  niinilKTS 
to  the  new  nulix.  Hriggs's  exert  i<ins  were  alily 
Mrcnnded  ;  and  Itefore  162S  the  It^rithms  of  all  the 
natural  numU'rv  up  to  lU(),()0Ohad  been  coinpiited. 
Computeia  have  smoe  chiefly  ooenpied  themselvea 
rather  in  re|>eatodly  revising  the  tables  already 
calculat<'tl  than  in  extending  them. 

Const  I  lift  iiin  itf  Tdblfs. — The  following  is  the 
simiih»^t  metlitsi  of  constructing  a  table  of  log- 
aritlnns on  Ilrigp^'s  systenj.  The  log.  of  10=1; 
tho  lo;.'  ol  KiO  (which  is  twice  Coni|M>unded  of  10) 
■B  2  i  Uie  log.  of  lOUO  -  3,  &C. ;  and  the  logaritbma 
of  all  powers  of  10  aaa  be  found  in  the  sama 
manner.  The  inlamwdiate  logarithms  are  found 
by  continually  computing  gtHtnietric  means  be- 
tween t \\(t  numlsTs,  one  greater  ami  tlic  other  les.«s 
than  the  nuniln'r  re<|uire<l.  Thus,  to  lind  the  log. 
of  ,">,  take  the  geometric  mean  Itetweeii  1  and  10, 
or  3*102...,  tlie  corresponding  arithmetic  mean  (the 
log.  of  1  bmng  0,  utdrthat  m  10  being  1 )  being  0*5  % 
the  geometric  mean  between  3i62...  and  10^  or 
5-82.3...,  corresponds  to  the  arithmetic  mean  be- 
tween 0'.'>  and  1  or  fl'7.'>;  the  geometric  mean  Ik?- 
tween  3  162  ..  and  .'>  tii.l  ...  or  4  216  .  ,  has  its  1.,^. 
arithm  =  i  (0-75 5)  or  0-625;  this  operation  is 
continued  till  the  result  is  obtained  to  the  necee- 
sary  degree  of  accuracy.  In  this  example  the 
twentv  first  lesalt  gives  tba  «ometrie  mean 
« 5-060.00:),  and  the  corresponding  arithmetie 
mean  —  0-69^,070,  which  is  in  ordinary  calctila 
tions  u»e<l  as  the  logarithm  of  .*>.  .Since  divi.sioii 
ol  nuinl>ei>-  (  orri-^poinU  to  :>nbtract  ion  «»f  logarithms, 
and  since  2  =  V,  the  log.  of  2  =-  h>g.  10  -  log.  5  = 
1  -  0-608070  >  0-3010.%.  The  logaritbma  of  all 
prime  nnmbem  are  found  in  the  same  way  aa  tliat 
of  5 ;  thoM)  of  composite  nnmbers  are  obtained  by 
the  aiMiiion  of  the  logarithms  of  th^  facton; 
tlnis  the  lo-  <.f  6  ^  h.-  2  .  log.  .1  =  0-.W030  + 
0  (77121  i)'77»<ir)l.  Till-  III.  iImmI,  tlioii-h  simplo 
in  principle,  involve*  an  ciiomious  umuunt  of  calcu- 
lation ;  and  the  fnlhiwing  method,  which  dei>endn 
on  tbe  modem  algebraic  analysis,  ia  mack  to  ba 
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prefprrt'il.  Amwfliti^'  to  tliis  inetlirMl,  logarithm!*  are 
ooDHiileml  a«  indict*  or  p»>weis  oi  the  radix  ;  thus, 
10»  «  1,  W**""  =  2.  \ff>-*rr\a  =  3,  io»  =  joo,  &c.  ; 
«nd  tha  lam  of  logarithms  then  become  the  aamc 
M  tbme  of  iotficea.  Let  r  represent  tha  tndix,  y 
the  natural  numlier,  x  it«  Inpnritliin  :  then  y  -  r*. 
or,  potting  1  +  a  for  r.  .1/  ^  ( 1  +  'i  )'/,  an«l  it  is 
hh'iwii  liy  tlio  hinoinijil  an<l  exponential  theorems 
(hoc  tho  oniinary  wurkii  oa  Algebra)  that  y  =  1  + 

^  +        +  T^2~3  '^^^  i?  =  r  -  1  - 

j(r  -  I )»  +  |(r  -  i)' - ,  &c,  the  former  e^jnation 

exprefwin;:  a  nutnlK'T  r\s  tlic  sum  of  fJifferent 
multiples  of  it«  logarilhm  and  the  ra<ii\.    If  ]/p  be 

«at«titated  for  x,  ihm  y  —  I    I  +  ~y  +  ^  J—^  + 

&c.  =  2  7 1828 182...  which,  M  before  rnentionetl,  is 
Napier's  radix,  and  is  getipraHy  called  «.  Hence 
r  ^  e^,  or  n  is  the  loi?aritlim  of  r  to  the  base  or 
ra<lix  c.  Tlion,  referring  to  the  a1>ove-mentioned 
value  of  p,  we  have  log,  r  ( i.e.  log.  of  r  to  the  base 
«)  ^  r  -  1  -  i(r  -  1)*^+  i(r  -  D*  -  &c,  or,  as 
before,  potting  1  <f  a  for  r,  log^  (1  -f  a) «  a  -  aV2 
-f-  {i*/3  -  ;  A  aeries  mih  whieh  (1  +  a) 
cannot  be  found,  unless  a  be  a  proper  fraction.  But 
if  we  put  -  a  for  a,  lof^.  (1  -  a)  =  -  a  -  aV2  - 
o'/S  -  &c. ;  and,  Hnl>tr:ieting  this  exproHsimi  from 
the  former,  lo^,  {i  ^-  « )  -  Inji,  (1  -  « )  or  log, 
1  +  rt/1  -  a  =  2{a  +  ays  +  I'vic);  and,  for 

the  sake  of  convenience,  putting  (  m  +  1  )/u  for 
(1  +  a)/(l  -  a),  in  which  case  a  =  1/(2m  +  1),  we 
finally  obtain  log.  (m  +  1  )/»*  =  2{I/(2m  +  1)  + 
l/3(2«  +  ^-  1/5(2m  +  1 )»+  &c. },  or  log.  (  m  +  1 )  = 
loj:.  H  +  2(I/{2m  +  1)  +  l/3i2(/  +  1)»  +  l/5(2u  +  1 )» 
+  »S;e. }.  If  I  he  put  for  it  in  this  formula,  the 
Napierian  h)g!iritliMi  of  2  is  at  <ince  ohtaiin  d  to  miy 
degi-ee  of  accuracy  required  ;  if  2  be  put  for  «,  the 
Napierian  logarithm  of  3  can  he  calculated,  &C. 
Now,  aa  logaritbma  of  uy  ayatem  bave  always  the 
aime  ratio  to  one  anotlier  as  tha  oomspotiding  loga- 
rithms of  any  fdlu-r  wvHtem,  no  matter  what  it«  base, 
if  n  nnmlx  r  am  l>t'  found,  which,  when  multiplied 
]M'  I  ;li   lii;,')iritlnu  of  a  certain  number  to  one  iia--^c, 

(^vt'H  the  l<<i;:iritlim  of  the  same  number  to  another 
>ase,  thb  multiplier  will,  when  multiplied  into  any 
logarithm  to  the  first  base,  produce  the  correspond- 
ing logarithm  to  the  other  base.  The  multiplier 
is  calletl  the  modaloa,  and,  for  the  conversion 
of  Napierian  into  common  or  Brig^rs's  loj^rithms, 
is  eq  till  I  to  I)4.t4'2n44  ..  ;  so  that,  tn  find  thr  r,,i>tiii<m  ■ 
logarilhm  vf  amj  mtmber,  Jirtt  find  tht  Najti'-riun  1 
logarithm,  and  mtUtipfy  it  Ay  0*4342944... 

As  in  Briggs's  system  the  logarithm  of  10  Is  1, 
and  that  of  100  is  2,  it  follows  that  all  numbers 
between  10  and  100  have  lor  thdr  locaritkna  nnity 
•4-  a  proper  fraction;  in  other woras,  the  integer 
portion  of  the  loL'arithm^  of  all  uumliers  of  two 
Jigures  is  unity;  similarly,  the  integer  portion  of  1 
the  lo;;;irithni^  of  numbers  between  100  and  K^M) 
is  2,  and,  in  general,  the  integer  portion  of  the 
logarithm  of  any  numlter  expreases  a  namber  less 
by  nnity  than  the  number  of  fignraa  i&  that 
number.  This  inteser  is  called  the  ekaraderittie, 
the  decimal  portion  Twing  the  mantista. 

As  tlie  lojrarithm  of  1=0,  the  loffariHims  of 
fjuantities  |p-s  tli.in  unity  would  nnturally  lu-  nega- 
tive ;  tlni>,  the  lugahlhm  of  ^  would  be  -  O  30I0.3. 
But,  for  (iinveniciice  in  working,  the  niantiKsa 
ia  kept  always  positi^'e,  and  the  negative  >»ign 
only  affects  t^ie  characteristic :  the  It^arithm  i»f 
i  or  O'o  would  thus  be  I-69897,  the  characteristic  in 
this  and  similar  cjwes  expre.s.'^ing,  when  the  frac- 
tion is  rei  I  uce<l  t^)  a  decimal,  tlie  nnniUer  of  plm  cs 
the  first  figure  is  removeil  from  the  decimal  point ; 
thu,  tho  Kigaritbm  of  O-0006  w  7«0e97. 

Directions  fnr  the  u»e  of  logarithms  in  cilcnlat-on  will 
be  fooad  pnfixad  to  any  aat  of  laatbcmatioal  tablas.  * 


The  tahlfr*  ro^t  distiii;jtii.Hlied  foraccuratn*  an-  thv  FrencS 
one*  of  Csllet,  L.^l,in(li'.  Ila;;«>'K  ;  lliitton's,  tlin**-  wU  ch 
Bsbbap  prodno'd  with  the  Rid  <if  his  calculntiiig  inachrnp. 
Shortrede'a,  and  Sanjt'ii  ;  aaid  the  tJvruiau  ours  <if  Gtiua, 
Schriiii,  Hruhns,  Von  Ven,  Jlrt  iuik.  r.  .V  tt'  Tiio-sbls 
hsndbtHtk  i»  Vkambtn'i  dlathematteat  TabUa,  edited  I9 
I'lyde. 

Loggia*  an  Italian  word  signifying  an  open 
arcade,  enclosing  a  passage  or  open  apartment.  It 
is  a  favourite  cla.'ts  of  Imilditif'  in  Italy  and  nthrr 
warm  countri^  Tiie  Loggia  de'  Lauzi  at  Florence 
is  one  of  the  finest  exainoles  extant ;  and  the 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  whioo  are  aicaded  passages 
round  the  interior  of  tlio  eortile  of  the  palace, 
ornamented  with  beautiful  paintings  and  arab- 
esques by  Raphael  and  his  pupils,  are  well-known 
specimens. 

Logic  ma^  be  most  briefly  defined,  in  Mend* 
ance  with  tfis  etymology  of  the  wotd,  as  the 

science  of  reasoning  or  'the  art  of  thinking.'  It 
is  a  scientific  account  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  pas»-a^'e  in  thon^ht  from  one  statement  to 
another,  and  w'licdi  nuint  W  ol>served  if  the  think- 
ing process  is  to  Im>  valid.  The  theory  of  every 
operation  is  later  than  its  performance,  and  men 
were  accustotned  to  think  correctly  long  before 
they  began  to  rafloct  ttpOB  their  thinking  faculties 
and  the  proeeaaes  by  whieh  their  results  were 
reached.  The  attention  which  Socrat<"><  dev(.te<i 
to  the  meaning  and  justification  of  geneml  naiu«3 
is  signalised  by  Ari.HtotIo  ax  the  beginning  of  logi- 
cal theory.  It  was  Aristotle  himself,  Tiowever, 
who  first  elaborated  tiio  idea  of  the  science,  ana 
defined  its  spiiera  by  Mparatins  it  from  Um  mala* 
physical  queationa  with  which  logical  diaeuMitina 
are  always  associated  in  his  predecesnors.  The  -iv 
treatiiies  afterwards  collected  under  the  name  >A 
the  UrtftDuni  contain  the  ;;i>t  ■  t  it  is  still  taii;.dit 
as  fonual  logic;  but  the  tt:rin  lu^oe  vas  prohaMv 
first  used  by  the  Stoics  in  the  wide  iMnupe  wita 
which  we  are  familiar.  Aristotle  bimaelf  pneoemed 
no  single  natno  lor  the  aeieiioe  of  which  h«  was  Um 
founder. 

Tlie  independence  which  Aristotle  conferred  npoa 
the  M'  '  ^  lenee  lias  eiialded  it  to  survive  to  tbo 

{►resent  day  almost  without  change,  and  with  very 
ew  mlditions  of  imi>ortnnce.  Hut,  while  theeililifv 
of  Aristotle  remains  architectonically  CMupiete 
upon  its  own  basis,  it  has  beoomo  eoslainaiy  to 
add  to  thia  aeieiioe  of  logiojpra|i«r  a  second  pari, 
,  called  Mixed,  Material,  or  radnctive  Logic,  enn 
bnidnr^  an  a(>count  of  the  methmli*  of  science  and 
the  eiuiditiuiis  of  scientific  pnK)f.  The  modern 
version  of  the  Ari-stot^dian  I^o^ir  is  tiien  called,  l-y 
way  of  distinction,  I'ure  or  Formal  Logic.  TIm 
meaning  of  this  <le.siirnati<>n  ix  that  kgie^  aa  aach, 
takes  no  aceount  of  the  maUtr  of  onr  waanidiigi 
i.e.  of  the  things  reaaoaed  abont :  it  deala  aolely 
with  the  foi-tn  or  skeleton  of  the  reasoning  process 
itself.  Tliuf .  if  we  say,  '  Engltslmten  are  white- 
skinned,'  lo|^ie  has  no  orciLsion  to  cunsitU'r  the 
truth  of  this  statement  a  matter  ot  fact 
science ;  it  deals  only  with  the  form  of  the  pro- 
position or  judgment  as  a  general  logical  mould 
into  which  any  pair  of  notions  may  be  fitted.  It 
treats  the  i>nipiiaition,  in  atiort,  only  so  far  as  it  ia 
expressible  in  the  form,  'X  is  Y.'  To  this  ahotrae- 
tinii  from  all  questions  regarding  the  arK'inaryof 
our  uutiotis,  and  ihu  material  truth  of  our  a»<ser 
tions,  formal  logic  owes  its  completeness  aa  a 
science.  It  looks  upon  thought,  not  as  the  eji- 
pros.<«ion  of  the  truth  of  things,  but  as  a  series  of 
mechanical  operatioii8t  and  its  aim  b  to  lay  dowa 
the  general  or  aymbolie  forma  which  theae  ofera- 
tions  mu.st  assume  in  order  to  insure  that  Uie  ei  d 
shall  l»e  consistent  with  the  be).nnninjr.  It  > 
sppnrent,  tlii'n.  that  in  any  r'-usoniiix:  pn>c*-^ 
•  funual  io^c  only  guaraoteea'  that  the  ooocluauiB 
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ia  true  if  the  prambes  from  whicli  we  started  wero 
true.  It  Las  aiecorJiiiuly  been  called  tlie  logic  of 
eonsistency,  as  opDosed  to  induction,  wUich  seekH 
to  be  a  logic  of  tratk  Fore  kfie  takes  its  material, 
ae  it  w«re,  rcAtlymade  from  hatidk  of  obeerva- 
tion,  nml  merely  watches  over  its  correct  tnaiiijnihi- 
til  in.  I{ejiM)iiiiiL'  in  the  strict  loj,'ical  sense  i>,  in 
fa*  t,  merely  analytic  ;  the  concluHi(»n  only  tiiiii;:s  to 
explicit  coDMsiousaeeii  wltat  was  implied  or  iuvoivcHi 
in  the  praaiifles.  Formal  logic  ia  thve,  in  its  noei 
geneial  aepeetb  an  appUoation,  bgr  neanB  of  many 
snbordinate  rnlee,  or  the  latra  of  idenUtjr  and  non- 
ContraiHctitin.  Practically,  however,  it  w  of  preat 
•erviee  in  clarifying  the  tnought  of  the  individual, 
thouKh,  in  a  lienaeb  Boerely  teaching  him  what  he 
knows  already. 

Formal  logic  in  URually  treated  nnder  the  three 
heads  of  Notione,  Judgments,  and  ReuoningH ;  or, 
if  resard  be  had  totho  verlwil  expretmioa  <rf  thought, 
the  Notion,  Jadgment,  and  Heaaonine  appear  re- 
•pectively  aa  Term,  Proposition,  and  Syllogism. 
Though  pure  logic  strictly  nothing  to  say 
alxxit  the  format of  general  naoMH  or  the 
R«le<|iiaev  of  our  notions,  it  is  custotniiry  for  logi- 
cal writorH  to  expound  under  the  first  head  the 
nalttre  of  generaliijation  and  dehnition — the  pro- 
eeews  bv  which  our  notions  are  formed  and  tMted. 
Tlie  Judgment,  howe%'er,  nuiy  lie  taken  as  the  unit 
in  logic,  for  it  i"*  only  in  their  relation  as  suhject 
and  predicate  of  a  jiulgmcnt  tluit  notions  hec-onic 
susceptihle  of  logieiif  treatment.  The  eoniMnution 
of  two  judgntentH  (involving  three  notions),  in  such 
a  form  that  a  third  jodgnMnt  is  deduce*!  from  them, 
eonxfcitotes  a  Syllogism — e.g.  '  All  fishee  are  cold- 
blooded. The  whale  is  not  eold-hlooded.  There- 
fore the  whale  is  not  a  fish.'  The  variations  of 
thw  fundamental  tyjie  of  reasoning  constitute  the 
wholastic  <l»M'trinc  of  tlie  ni'i,..ls  and  ligures  of 
tliP  Syllogisin.  As  ati  apiieinlix  to  this  expor*ition 
of  the  normal  forms  of  iiiference  there  follows  a 
discussion  of  tlie  diflerent  classes  of  fallacies  to 
which  any  deviation  from  them  may  give  rise. 
It  ie  in  tnie  lepeet  that  logie  vindicates  its  claim 
to  he  'a  eathartle  of  the  human  mind.*  For,  like 
ethics,  logic  is  a  normative  science;  that  is  to  say, 
it  doei  not,  like  the  physical  sciences,  or  like  psy- 
chology, simply  generaiiHC  facts.  It.x  laws  are  Mot 
■tatcmentd  of  what  always  happens,  hut  nil<  •>  of 
what  onght  to  lie  done.  This  distinction  oont  iins 
the  answer  to  tlie  question,  oaee  much  deUued, 
wlietlier  kwie  is  a  seienee  nr.  sn  art  The  quention 
to  eHtcntialTy  a  dispute  alxmt  wonls. 

T1i»»  iKTception  that  [Mire  logic  treats  thought 
t>iiuj>iy  a  iHiM  r-M  of  cuiiii'.ii  i'-nn  nnd  elivssilieation 
luui  induceil  a  tmiiilM-r  of  recent  higicians  (cliiellv 
Englilh)  to  ntt<  ni|>t  an  extension  of  Aristotle  s 
scheme  bv  a  thorougli-goinff  application  of  the 
notion  of  logical  quantity.  TIiuh,  sir  W.  HamUton 
maintained  that  the  relation  between  subject  and 
pfjedieate  in  a  proposition  Is  that  of  logical  e«|uation. 
xbe pro|Ki>'ition,  '  .All  men  are  inorial,'  means,  when 
folly  expressed,  'All  men  arf  some  mortals.'  If 
the  pr<-Wieate  i>e  thus  explicitly  ijiiantifieil,  it  is 
evident  that  we  may  snhstitute  for  the  coiinlii  the 
algebraical  symlMil  of  equation.  i'lii'^  ilixtiiiie, 
which  ia  lutown  as  the  Quantiiication  of  the  Predi- 
cate, was  exponnded  oy  Arehhishop  Thomson, 
S{>enr»«r  Baynes,  an<l  otheis.  It  haiN  to  u 
mnlti]>lieation  of  the  old  iiio|Mr.ii ional  and  syllo 
gi^tic  forms,  Init  in  its  Haioilt'ininn  f«»r»ii  it  luis 
K-»-n  sliown  l>v  N'enn  to  re-t  on  a  confusion  of 
views.  A  similar  line  of  thought  has  been  worked 
oat  hgr  Jevoos,  who  defines  inference  as  'the 
snbotitatSon  of  rindlani.'  He  wonld  make  the  nro- 
fiositinn  run  — '  .Ml  men  are  mortal  men'  (All  « 
is  nh),  l>e  Morgan's  ff>rmiila  for  the  propf>-ition 
re^-mhles  tlii* ;  luit  lii-^  innovntion^.  \w  li  a>- 
Boole's  development  of  logic  into  a  branch  of 


mathematics,  an  lather  s;i<H-imens  of  the  ingenuity 
of  their  autboit  tlum  trauiicri^tA  of  actual  thought- 
processea  They  show  no  signs  of  taking  their 
plaoe  «a  a  permanent  addition  to  loigioal  doetrine» 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Jevons'  Method  of 
Indin^  t  Inference,  hv  which  he  claims  to  have 
renclie<l  the  same  results  as  ]{or)Ie  without  the  U86 
of  mathematics.  The  Mcthoil  cmi-ist-H  in  'develop- 
ing' all  the  possible  comhinatioiis  of  the  terms 
inentionetl  in  the  premises,  and  then  proceedinc, 
b^'  elimination  of  those  which  violate  the  oonoi- 
tions  there  laid  down,  to  reach  those  eomUnations 
which  are  consistent  with  our  data.  Jevons 
applied  his  principle  in  the  invention  of  a  logical 
machine  which  ellects  this  proceas  of  counting 
out  with  unerring  accuracy ;  out  where  the  terms 
are  multiplietl  to  any  extent  the  operation  is,  of 
course,  cunihious  in  the  extreme. 

Itacon  Ls  commonly  regarded  as  tiM  fonnder  of 
Inductive  Logic  in' his  Novum  Organum  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt  against  the  scnoK 
a>>tic  logic  which  niarkeil  the  men  of  the  Renais- 

i  s.ince,  anil,  though  hi>  ou  n  aiipiehenBion  of  scien- 
tilio  method  was  gravely  (U  lertiv e,  his  eloquence 
and  hiH{Misitinn  made  him  the  most  influential  pro- 
phet of  the  scientific  movement  which  Galileo  and 
others  had  initiated.  In  point  of  fact  he  came  to 
supplement  the  old,  not  to  supersede  it ;  hot  he 
allowe^l  hi-*  dislike  of  the  abuses  of  the  Aristotelian 
logie  to  carry  him  away  into  indiscriminate  detiiin- 
ei.it ioii  Uacon's  atiimiis  is  perhivps  exeusahle  ns 
the  zeal  of  the  reformer;  and  it  may  be  granted 
that  in  the  Arist4itelian  logic,  as  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy generally,  there  is  a  tendenof  to  let  the 
study  of  words  usnrf*  the  place  d  tiie Investigation 
of  facts.  The  middle  ages  had  exaggerated  this 
tendency  by  habitually  assuming  the  distinctions 
existing  among  things  to  l»e  eoirectly  and  ade- 
(luately  rendere<l  hy  traditional  names.  Beyond 
this,  Itncons  diatrilK's  against  'syllogism'  betray 
a  misapprehension  of  the  real  function  of  formal 
logic,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  makes  no  preten* 
sions  to  Iw  an  ins^roent  of  scientific  discovery. 
IndnetiTn  theoiy  hss  received  many  developments 
since  the  tinie  of  liocon,  notably  at  the  hands  of 
J.  8.  Mill.    The  progrpK.**  of  .science  has  ma<le  it 

;  easier  to  formulate  its  methods  anil  to  detertiiine 
the  conditions  of  valid  acientitic  proof.  It  is  suili- 
cient  here  to  point  out  tlwt,  whereas  in  formal  or 
deductive  logie,  reasoning  praeeeds  from  a  wiioie 
to  the  pArtieolaie  inelnded  nnder  tliat  whole,  wa 
seem  in  inductive  logic  to  rise,  in  reliance  on  tlia 
uniformity  of  nature,  from  olit«ervation  of  jiar- 
ticiilars  to  the  enuni'iHtinii  of  a  universal  |ini|«>Ni- 
tion.  The  nature  of  the  certainty  which  Is  longs 
to  such  scientific  generalisations  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jecte  which  the  pbilasouhy  of  induction  ban  to  deal 
with.  The  prolound  inteiest  and  value  of  these 
investigations,  when  compared  with  the  rigid 
framework  of  symbols  with  which  pure  logie  pre- 
sents tis,  may  well  leail  men  to  overestimate  the 
formi  r  at  the  exiM-rise  of  tip-  latter.  Hut  the  two 
•lisi'iplines  are  essentially  distinct ;  and  the  exact- 
ness and  scientific  completeness  of  pure  or  formal 
logic  will  always  eonsntnte  it  a  velnalile  edaea> 
tionat  instmmeotk 

nrSLtOOaArar.— The  hsndie«t  elementary  msnnslt  of 

loRio  are  tho*«  by  Jevonn  ud  Fowler— Jevons'  t.lmiml- 

nrij  l^ii>'i\\A  tu  /'c'/r.  Fi >wl<-r'ii  iH-ducdrr  n'l'l  linlnrtue 
Iy<Mii,'~iu  vvliii  h  iiiixy  !><•  aililed  Wh»t<-ly'i*  I^'iir,  »»i  tinier 
b'Hik,  »iitl  Ki  yii.    -  Fiiriiiitt  J.ihric,  which  i»  fonicwhat 
limn-        .inrciL     .\iiiciiii;  larvrcr  trcRtiic*  in  Kni;h-h  of 
c  iiii]  ii  ifivt'ly  n-ct'Dt  i\ntt'  tii.i\      im  iitioiied  .Mill'*  L-mnf, 
HiiiMihoirf  i.rrtiiris  nil  /.f'li-,  I  1  l»rw»>;'»  Irnjtc  (tr.iii»- 
j  Irittii  I,  llriiiili'y'»  J't-ni'  i'iilrii       /.'■■'"•.  HtKisnqui't'*  /-'-fi.-, 
I  \'' l.in/  irtral  Lrn'/ir,  Jiwn-'  J'rniri/Ji f  <  f  .Vi  ion-r, 
I...t/i  '.  J  ■•-  ■I,-  I  tmnslitU'd  I.    Tlif  (•i  rinaii  »ork^  ot  .sig- 
1  w«rt  Mul  \V  uodt  should  aUu  be  named.  Tbowsoa'a  t/al> 
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HiiM  of  the  Lairt  of  ThniKikt,  Baynen's  Ney>  Anah/tic  of 
Z/Oijicnt  Fnrm»,  .Ji  vons'  Pure  Loffic  and  Othrr  Pnpn'*, 
Venn's  Svm'/olic  J.-fyjir,  nml  the  works  xf  !)<•  Moisdii  and 
Boole  deal  with  jiroiiosed  dcvelopinenU  of  io};ic  on  aige- 
bnuo  lines.  Thf^rt;  ih  an  t'lahdraU'  liistory  of  logic  by 
Prmntl  in  Oermiuk ;  &ud  the  works  of  Trendekinbaiii  in 
G«rni»ii  hu'l  of  Hamilton  and  JImimIUi  Bnglull  mako 
valuable  in  this  connection. 

LoKOffram  \  Gr.  logos,  *  a  word,'  and  gmama, 
'a  letU>r  )  U  simply  a  complicaUxi  or  multiplieil 
form  of  the  Anagram  (q.v.),  where  the  puzzle- 
monger,  inst«'!nl  iif  contenting  hiin^olf  with  tlie 
fnnuation  oi  a  Kiitgle  new  woro  or  ^t'ltUuicu  out  of 
t  ho  old  by  the  tran>«DOitition  of  the  letters,  racks  his 
brain  to'discover  all  the  wordi*  that  may  be  ex- 
tnusted  from  the  wliole  or  from  any  (Ktrtion  of  the 
letten,  mhI  thrown  the  whoki  into  ft  aeries  aC  veraee 
in  which  synonymic  exprenions  for  fbeee  words 
nmat  be  a»w.  The  puzzle  lies  in  tisoi-rtaining  what 
the  concealed  words  are,  and,  thri>u|ih  them,  what 
is  the  primarj'  word  out  of  which  they  have  all 
been  extracted.  A  specimen  Is  given  in  Henr}'  1). 
'Wheatley's  book  on  A  nngrama  (186*2),  in  which, 
«mt  of  the  word  *  cartaina,  no  kas  tiian  ninety>thrae 
•mailer  ones  are  framed. 

LOJJ**!*  '  wfiril,' iind  filsn  'rea-son/corresftond- 
ing  111  Liittii  to  iKith  vratw  and  ratto)  is  a  term 
tixat  has  playe<l  an  important  part  in  uhiloMophical 
and  theological  speculation,  long  ere  the  '  Word  of 
(fO«l  ■  came,  through  the  fourth  gosnel,  to  be  idrnti- 
tied  with  the  aecond  fpnon  of  the  Cnristian  Trinity. 
The  notion  of  a  eertain  aelf-manifestation  or  revela- 
tion of  theGodheai),  standing  in  ^omo  way  1>ot\vt'fn 
the  infinite  and  the  finite,  lias  from  lime  iiuniy- 
niorial  Iwcn  tin-  jiroiirTty  of  tln>  whole  East.  With 
the  St4>irs  the  Logos  is  the  active  principle  living 
in  and  <l.'tcriiuning  the  world  (see  Stoics).  The 
apoerypluU  writeta  of  the  Old  Testament  penonify 
tfie  *  wiadmn  *  epoken  of  in  Prov.  Tiii  22,  and  give 
it  the  functions  of  n  I.o(;ojt.  In  thcTargiims  Mctnra, 
'  Word,'  is  constantly  used  iii.sLi-iui  of  (iod  or  Jeho- 
vah. In  tlu'  .Ifwisl'i  Alexandrine  phi!o-.o|iliv  i  s^e 
I*HILt»)  the  Logos  is  the  Divine  l{ea.Hon,  the  Vower 
of  all  Powers,  the  Spirit  of  (J«mI.  The  doctrine  of 
tlie  Log(w  reaches  ita  fullest  development  in  St 
John's  GoRpel,  where  it  is  the  Word  of  God  incar- 
nate.   See  John  (CdsrKL  op),  Chkist,  TntNiTV. 

LoSTOnO  (Lilt.  Jiilin  Ilnr/fi),  the  capitiil  of  a 
Spanish  province,  <iri  tlio  Eliro,  f^")  niilen  E.  by 
N.  of  liurgoA.  It  ban  moQufactui'cs  of  woollens, 
maehineiy,  and  leatlier  gooda.   Pop^  13,383. 

IiOffWOOdf  the  dark  TVi]  lioart-wood  of  fftrmn- 
tort/Ion  campec/n'ttNiim,  a  tree  of  the  luiliirMl  oriler 
Le;,'niiiinoM;f.  This  tree,  whirh  ;  i  n.iiive  of 
Mexico  ami  < 'entral  Ainerica,  aM<l  li  i>  I  'u  natur- 
alised in  come  of  the  West  India  I  lh  ;  ,  ;^ows  to 
a  height  of  20  to  30  feet.  The  tree  is  generally 
felled  when  al>out  ten  years  old,  and  the  sapwotxl 
being  worthless  is  hewed  off  with  the  bark.  Tlie 
heart •woo<l  is  slightly  heavier  than  water,  hard, 
and  chiHo  t^r.iineil.  It  lia*  a  slight  smell  re-^et  ihling 
that  uf  violets,  in  astringent,  and  has  a  sweetish 
taste.  The  source  of  the  colouring  properties  of 
logwood  is  a  crystal  line  suliatance  calleo  iuvmatoxy- 
lin.  C,aII,/)«,  Itself  ct>lourleMa  when  pore,  Imt  in  an 
alkaline  solution  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  ( air ) 
it  beeomea  converted  into  htematein,  Og^H,/),,. 
which  is  of  a  ]iur]iU'  red  c<dour.  Foi  ilyi  t>'  use 
ground  or  rasped  lo;,'W(H)ii  is  Tiioiftened  und  made 

ui>  inUi  heaps  or  luyef^  in  a  t  i-  ratety  warm 

piace,  where,  turned  over  at  intervals,  it  unrlerg«»ea 
fermentation,  ammonia  being  one  of  the  products 
of  the  proceaa.  Hie  reanlt  is  that  hvmatoxyiin  is 
finit  formed  and  afterwards  hiemfttein,  cr,\>tals  of 
which,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  nnti  giwni^^h 
lu^itre,  coat  the  particles  of  woo«l.  The  hieinuteiu 
or  c<»loiuin;:  m.itter  is  i-a.-ily  di^-olv  rd  by  pl.ioiiig 
tlie  roepuU  wood,  so  treated,  in  hut  water.  Extracts  i 


of  logAvood  also  are  made  for  dyoinii;  (lurpoMs. 
T.o^w(>o«l,  although  itself  dark  red,  does  not  prodnca 
red  coloars  either  alone  or  with  any  of  the  oidinarj 
mordants  in  use  for  it    Shades  of  pnr^e.  blMb 
lavender,  drab,  and  gray  are  olHained  Imro  It  with 
I  snitahle  mordants,  Imt  noneof  titr^narf  fw-rnmnei:!. 
I  lis  laoNt  iniportjuit  niiplicatioa  is  for  dyf  inj;  hla*.L 
I  colours  (see  D\  kim;  ).    It  is  also  used  in  the  nianu- 
j  factnre  of  writing  ink  (q.v.).    As  a  ine»licine  log- 
wihkI  ih  sometimes  given  in  eaaea  of  chronic  diar- 
rhwa.   The  introduction  of  oOftl<tar  eolours  luu  not 
as  yet  roateriiUly  diminished  the  use  of  tngwoml  aa 
a  dyeing  substance,  as  the  quantity  fx^nt  to  rireat 
Britain  in  1888  (62,306  tons,  valued  at  £:mj3\i 
rather  exceeded  the  annual  ftvenige  impofts  twwity 
years  earlier. 

LoliCni(rin,  the  hero  of  an  old  High  German 
poem,  wiittea  in  the  end  of  the  13th  emtnty.  He 
was  the  son  of  Parriva),  and  a  knight  of  the  Crail. 

At  King  Arthtir's  command  ho  was  taken  by  a 
swan  tlirnugli  the  air  to  Mainz,  where  he  fought 
for  i;isn,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  over- 
threw her  pei-Kecut4»r,  and  married  the  lady.  Then 
he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  fight  against  the 
Hnn|{aiians,  and  aubaequently  waned  against  the 
Samcena.  On  bis  fetiirn  home  to  Cologne,  Ehia, 
contrary  to  his  prohibition,  persiste<l  in  asking  biin 
about  lib  origin.  After  being  asketl  a  third  time 
he  t4dd  lier,  hnt  was  at  the  same  tinte  carried  away 
by  tlK>  fcwan  liack  to  the  Grail,  iluektrt's  (><Iition 
{IHTu)  of  the  noem  is  the  liest.  The  [Miem  is  a 
continuation  of  Wolfram  (q.v.)  von  Eschenbach'a 
Parzimf.  Wagner  made  it  tlm  mljeci  ol  h^  gwat 
opera,  Loh<:ntjiui  (1S48). 

Loir*  Sec  DouMousE. 

Ij«ire  (ane.  Luftr),  the  longest  tfver  in  Waneet, 

has  its  source  in  the  Cevennes,  in  the  department 
of  Ard6che,  at  an  elevatitm  of  4611  fcft,  flown  in 
a  north  and  north- western  direct:  >ii  tlin.n-h  ili-- 
centre  of  France  a**  far  as  Orleans,  where  it  Wmi* 
round  to  the  soutii-west  and  continues  on  to  Tours ; 
thence  it  follows,  in  general,  a  western  ctnirse  to 
its  einbouchoie  in  the  Bav  of  Biscay.  It  is  tidal 
to  Nantes  <q.v.),  85  miles  from  its  m'outlt.  Entire 
length,  620  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  a  tittle 
aliove  Itoanne,  550  miles  from  the  sea.  At  one  ti:t>e 
the  depth  of  the  water  at  ita  mouth  was  1!M  feet  at 
eblv  tide  ;  now  it  is  only  about  r>i  feet.  This  isdne 
to  the  vast  quantity  of  seilimcntary  matter  tlie 
river  brings  down  with  it.  To  the  same  cause  are 
due  tlm  noinerottB  blands  ttmt  olMtmet  ita  lower 
coniae  and  tlie  sandbanks  that  He  athwart  ita 
mouth.  The  L<iiie  is  notorious  for  the  destmctivr 
inundations  it  cau,s<s',  although  the  lower  part  of 
its  coni-se  i»  I'lHtected  by  lar^'i'  dykes  or  l>i-"y. 
ftrtit  high,  llie  principal  trilnitariat  are  the  Ni'  vre 
and  the  Maine  (which  in  formeii  by  the  Sartbe,  its 
nHluent  the  Ixnr,  and  the  Mavenne)  on  the  richt: 
and  the  Aliier,  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne,  on  theleft. 
The  Ixiire  is  canalized  along  considerable  stretches 
of  its  course,  and  is  cimnected  with  the  Seine,  the 
Sa^iie,  and  the  harlKiur  of  Hrest  hy  camils.  \t» 
valley  is  e.vtreiiu-ly  fertile.  Aiva  of  draiiia^'e  ba.«in, 
44,4.'»0  sq.  m.  See  The  Seine  and  the  I.oirr,  wiUi 
sixty -one  illttstrationa  by  Tnnier  fnew  ed.  ISS^), 

Loire,  H  dej .ariment  in  the  aonth-eoatof  Pyanee, 

for  niei  iy  part  of  the  piwince  of  Lyonnais  and  the 
countv  ul  Fori«x.  coniprisei*  the  arrondissements  ot 
Monthrison,  Koaruie,  and  St  ttienne,  Mith  St 
F.tienne  for  ius  capital.  Area,  1H3M  sq.  m.  ;  |«op. 
(1872)  850.611  ;  II.My! }  6lrt.>27.  The  Win  of  the 
Loire  in  tbia  department  is  a  rather  nnfraitfot 
valley,  hnt  the  mountains  yield  inm  and  lead, 
and  the  coalfieMs  are  the  richest  in  Fran  or, 
.Some  17,000  miners  are  cmplove<l  in  the  extraction 
of  iii'rtrlv  ."iiMMi.iHK)  ton.s  of  coal  anmiallv,  'J.'i.tNiK  m 
the  iron  indu»tri«t,  12,000  in  tlte  silk,  and  5000 
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in  tli«  cotton  indaxtriei.  Woollens,  linen,  glass, 
ni\p»T,  lentltcr,  &c.  are  likewise  iiianufacture<i. 
*ViiK*,  fruit,  {(xlilor,  iiiul  pof^itoea  are  the  principal 
aj,'rirultunil  iiroihicL-.  I  i:iil»er  and  turpentin  ■  m- 
v  ieliled  hy  t he  piue  wof nla.  Mineral  apriogs  abound, 
M  St  Oalmier,  St  Albui,  && 

Loir«»  Eautx,  »  dflpM-MMOt  «f  eeatml  Fmnoe, 
formed  out  of  the  former  provnioe  of  Lmsvedoe, 

the  duchy  of  Auvergrio,  an<l  the  district  of  Fon*/, 
and  lioiinded  on  the  aoalU  by  Lozfcre  and  AnlJ»oli<'. 
Tli'i  Loire  cra^see  it  goinc  iiiirthwanls,  Allicr 
Boiug  north- w^twards.    Area,  1915  Rq.  ni.  ;  |H>p. 

( 1871)  308,7.32 :  ( 1891 )  316,735.  The  aurfoce  forms 
&  plateau,  dee(dy  Irencbed  by  river-coimes ;  it 
rangea  in  eleTntfon  from  fiOOO  to  9000  feet,  and 
rises  in  ptsiks  nnd  domes  up  to  5755  foot  above 
wa  level  (Mcmiit  Mizenc).  In  spite  of  the  un- 
genproiis  nature  of  the  Boil,  aj;riciiltiire  is  the 
chief  caliitie  of  the  inhabitants.  But  about  120,000 
pen«ons  find  employment  at  home  in  making  laou 
from  wool,  cotton,  fiax»  ailk,  gold,  and  silver. 
Some  thonsands  of  (be  inhabiUote  leave  tfaeir 
liouaes  for  a  time  every  vear,  to  work  in  other  parts 
of  France.  Coal  an<l  rmilding-stone  are  worked. 
Ti  <  .rrondiBsemenu  are  Le  i'uy,  YHUgealiz,  and 
iSriuude ;  the  capital,  Le  Pay. 

Ii#lre-Illf(6rieiiret  a  nuuitime  denartment  in 
the  west  of  France,  lenned  <wt  ^of  the  eituthem 
portion  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany,  and  com- 

frixing  the  arrondi?<-<f'iii(Mita  id  Kantfn,  Ancenis, 
'aimhcpnf,  Ch&teati)>riant.  and  St  Nazaire,  with 
N  n  r.  ,  fiir  itw  canitHl.     Ari-a,  2654  tsi\,  m. ;  pop. 

(1872)  002,206;  (1801)  645,m  It  baa  a  coast- 
liae  of  78  miiek  The  Loire,  flowing  weatwarda, 
intoneeli  it  and  forma  a  wide  estuanr ;  the  Viiaine 
akiTto  Ita  north-weal  boundary.  In  the  south  ef  the 
departtiiont  1if»H  the  lake  of  (irand-Lieu,  26  Hq.  m. 
in  pxtpiit.  Tlii«  interior  is  on  the  whole  flat,  and 
till'  fertile,  proiliiciii;;  coreiil!*,  pnlntocs,  iM'et- 
riMjt,  hemp,  and  fodder.  ]k>v«i  are  k«*pt.  There 
are  fine  oak  and  pine  foreMta.  Salt  mar^^heA 
are  numerous  along  the  sbore.  The  vineyards 
yield  annually  aboDt  30  million  gallons  of  wine, 
and  the  orchards  some  4|  million  gallons  of  cider. 
(<raiiite,  slate,  and  limestone  are  quarried.  Tlie 
in<tuBtrial  estaldishmenta  include  ironworks,  sugar- 
refineries,  gla»ts-wnrks,  factories  for  tinning  fruits 
and  sardines,  t^c-.  St  N'a/jiire  has  grown  int<»  un 
ini[iortant  seairart,  having  taken  the  place  formerly 
ooeopic<l  by  Nantes.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at 
Mantea.  The  ooaat-fiaheriaa  ana  general  export 
trade  are  extenidre. 

L^tirPt-,  a  <b'|iart luont  of  r'r>ntral  France,  formed 
oat.  ut  the  old  pruvit)c«ti  of  Orleanais  ami  iierri,  an<t 
eomprising  the  arri>ntiis>«emcnts  of  Orleans,  Slon- 
targis,  liien,  and  Pitluvieta,  lien  on  the  northern 
loop  of  the  Tydre.  Area,  9614  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (187S) 
35.Vr2J  :  (IWI)  .'J77.71H.  The  country  is  for  the 
inoMt  part  an  el«»vate<l,  fertile  plain,  producing  c«»rn 
nnd  wine  in  almiidanci',  exi-ept  in  llie  muhIv  lii^ 
Iriet  of  Sulogue,  lying  «outl>  of  i)rlcant«,  the  cliief 
town.  Loiret  contains  several  large  foresta.  Cuttle, 
sheep,  and  bees  arc  exteiudvely  reared.  Potteiry 
and  porcelain,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  soap  we  tlie 
jit  iiu-ipal  imhistriafpriMhicts. 

Lolr-<*t-Cher,  a«kp«irtment  of  France,  fornn  d 
out  of  tlif  old  province  of  (hli'anais,  aminrises  ili.- 
arrondis«ementM  of  Blois,  Vend6nie,  anil  Komonin- 
tin.  The  Loire  flows  through  it  south-westwards, 
almoak  Usectins  it.  The  noutb-eastem  partion 
helofige  to  the  infertile  district  of  SokMie;  Tlie 
Ixiir  rrosses  it  jmrallel  to  the  L<oire  farther  to  the 
ti..rtli  west.  Area,  2452  sq.  m.:  pop.  ( IS72  )  268.H()|  ; 
(ix'.il)  •Jsi(,95N.  The  departiii.-tit  i-  .■drnu>t  n  nid- 
form  plain.  The  chief  urtMiucU  are  com,  fruits, 
wine,  lieetroot,  and  timlier.  FiHh.  pottltry*  ana 
bees  abound.   Priocipai  town,  liiois. 


Loja,  a  decayed  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Genii, 
32  miles  by  rail  \V.  of  (iranado.  It  suffered  aevenly 
from  earthquake  in  1885.    Pop.  18,249. 

Lokfrt'Il,  a  town  (if  Hel;,diuii,  11  nuU';*  liy  rail 
NE.  of  Ghent,  witli  manufactures  of  hneu,  cotton, 
and  w<K>lton  g<«ids,  lace,  chemicals,  and 
and  large  bleHcli-helds.    Pup.  (1890)  19,067 

Lokl«  a  demigod  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 
He  <lid  nut  helong  to  the  rare  <»f  tlie  .Ksir,  but  to 
an  older  dynasty.  His  aupeanincts  is  iM^antiful, 
and  he  is  pussesseid  of  great  knowledge  and  cunning. 
He  often  nrings  the  new  gthls  inUi  dithcultiee,  from 
which,  however,  he  again  extricates  them.  Hence 
he  ia  to  be  regarded  as  itie  principle  of  strife  and 
diatnrhance  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology  ;  the 
•Spirit  of  Evil,' OB  it  were,  mingling  fre-elv  with, 
yet  esHenlially  oppoeed  to,  the  Dtiicr  inliabitants 
of  till"  Norse  heaven,  very  much  like  the  Satan  of 
tlie  li4Mik  of  Job.  By  his  artful  malice  he  caused 
tlie  death  of  Baldct  (q.v.).    See  SCANDIMAVlAir 

MVTHOUKJV. 

LokmAn,  the  renuted  author  of  a  certain 
number  of  Araliie  faolcs,  wlio  gives  a  title  to  a 
Sura  of  the  Koran.  He  is  variuui$ly  said  to  have 
been  a  Nubian  slave  contemporary  with  David,  and 
the  son  of  Job's  sister  or  daugnter  ;  but  others  again 
follow  M.  Derenbourg  ( Fableji  de  Lotjmdn  U 
1850)  in  identifying  Eiin  withfiabuun,  both  namca 
signifying  *  devonrer.*  It  ia  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  tables  attribute*!  to  his  name  are  late  and 
of  <lreek  origin.  See  The  Thowiiid  Niyitt^  UMti  a 
yuilii,  Laily  Hurton's  e<lition,  vi.  p.  20O. 

Loliiilii.   See  Darnel,  and  Kyk-ORASS. 

Lollards,  a  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
W\clif.  Lolliinhts  was  a  Latinise*!  form  of  the 
old  Dutch  loiUM'd,  literally  '  a  singer  of  |>»ulitis,* 
a  term  which  had  been  apjdiisl  \o  a  sect  in 
Hrnbant  akin  to  the  Frnticelii  and  Beghards  ;  but 
in  English  usage  it  was  confounded  with  the 
native  word  klUtr,  *a  lazy  fellow.'  Wyelifs 
Bible  had  supplied  England  with  the  phraseology 
and  the  seminal  iileas  of  a  (nqmlar  theology,  and 
his  peripatetic  '  p^sir  jiriehts  '  preachcti  evangelical 
reli^ioH  fearle»^sly  througliont  the  land.  Oxford 
I'niversity  wan  a  stronghtdd  of  the  new  doctrines, 
which  were  mnefc  widely  sprciui  in  the  district  lie- 
tween  the  Thamea  and  the  Trent.  The  Loilards' 
petition  to  parliament  in  1805  eontained  the  femona 
twelve  VoHclusions  against  tem|ioral  jKissessionH  of 
the  c'hnrch  ;  the  onlination  of  unlit  priests,  the 
celilMicy  of  the  clergy,  and  all  vows  of  ch.t-titv; 
exorcism,  and  blctssing  of  inanimate  objects  ;  iiun- 
KulMt^ntiation,  the  holding  of  secular  ollices  by 
priests,  prayers  for  the  dea<l,  pilgrimages,  image, 
worship,  conipolsory  auricular  confession,  war, 
capital  punishment,  and  such  tradee  aa  fostered 
luxury,  like  those  of  the  goldsmith  and  the 
armourer.  Many  also  obj<  t  ii  il  to  oatli-,  denied 
the  necetwity  of  liaptisni  l>ii  ^.•ll\ .-viion,  aiid  li<-ld 
marriage  a  mere  ci\il  euntiaet.  'i  lii-  loi i iiiiint>« 
and  ignorance  of  the  preaching  friars  made  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  doetrinea  the  easier,  and  ere  long 
tliey  had  obtained  enoimous  inflnenee.  There  ia 
no  dnnht  that  Lollaidiftm  preitared  the  soil  for 
tl\e  I*e.(-iint  revolt  of  insl.  \\>  jiopularity  was 
iiiipei  iUed  l>y  the  extm\ Hg;uu  e  of  its  «ievot»"e».  and 
its  udherenis  iidl  oil  rapidly  nndt  r  Hi  niy  1\  . 
I»eing  vigorously  persecute*!  by  Arclibitshop  Arunilel. 
The  statute,  lie  lltrretieo  Cotuhurrtnio,  was  oossedj 
and  William  8awtre,  a  >iorfolk  priest,  was  tmmed 
in  1401,  John  Bndby  in  I4ia  Yet  the  Lollards 
remained  nunienms  enough  to  In*  ft>nnidable  at  the 
agression  of  Henry  V,  Its  most  prominent  snp. 
[lujliT  at  tliMt  |»  rn>d  \v;i>  tlic  ni.irtvi  Sir  .tnlm  Old- 
cHstle  (q.v.),  of  ('«iMiiuii.  <>i)  Mhoiti  many  mocking 
Imlbuls  were  written,  ami  wIhim-  name  wiih  travestied 
for  nearly  two  centuries  aiter  as  a  fat,  dksoiute  old 
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knigbt^  llll  month  Ml  of  ScriiUu  re  ))iirase8  :  he  was 
the  prototype  of  FalstArt'.  Early  in  1414  occurred 
the  obscure  attempted  ruing  near  London,  wbicli 
■ant  fonrtijr  IioUAida  to  their  doom  and  pn»v«d  the 
death>Uo«r  of  the  eanse,  hut  it  was  not  till  fnnr 
years  later  thnt  OMcastle  himself  was  eaptiuod 
and  put  to  death.  Durini^  the  early  yeara  of  Ilciiry 
VI.  the  Lollards  were  sharply  persecutetl  in  Loniloti 
and  the  eastern  cnnnties,  and  some  inili\ iduuln 
were  burned  at  London  and  Norwich.  Ikit  ere  long 
the  government  ceased  to  be  strong  enougb  for  any- 
thing beyond  aelf-presenration,  though  it  need  not 
be  »uppo8ed,  het^use the penecation  ceased,  tliat  the 
onintons  hod  died  out.  After  the  accefl^ion  of  Henry 
\  II.  the  persecution  was  rene\veil,  and  heiwcfiir- 
ward  the  Lollards  appear  »ih  a  necret  hrotheriiooii, 
called  the  'known-men'  or  '  just-fast'  men,  marrying 
only  among  themselves,  ana  instmcteti  hy  itinerant 
leaders  in  eofirentideB.  Amersbam,  Colchecter, 
Mid  Newbury  are  noted  as  strongholds.  From  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Lollardy  becomes  merited  in 
the  rising  l'rote«tanti.sm,  hut  it  is  worth  noting 
that  most  of  the  Marian  martyr.H  came  from  Lollard 
dLstrict#i,  and  that  much  of  tlieir  spirit  and  t<  ;i<  li- 
ing  reappears  strongly  in  Funtanism.  LoUardiism 
made  ill  way  into  Scotland  in  the  15th  centuiy,  and 
became  eepeciaUy  strong  in  the  south- western  oona- 
ties,  in  later  times  the  stronghold  of  the  C(>ve«anc. 
In  1494  thirty  persons  lielonging  to  the  district  of 
Kyle  in  Ayr»ihire  were  tried  Ijefore  James  IV.  in 
I>crsnn,  and  dismiwed  with  a  caution  to  adhere  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Piers  Plomnan  rellects 
dosely  the  religious  unrest  of  its  time;  hut  tlic 
tame  is  by  no  means  true  of  Chancer,  whoee  Pat«on. 
when  he  objects  to  profane  aweariny,  la  denoanoea 
as  a  Lollara. 

An  interesting  account  of  Lollard  principles  may 
be  gathered  from  Reginald  Perook's  lirpnsstir  of 
Orer  mvrh  Blaming  oj  t/w  Clerrfy  (ed.  by  Cliun  liiil 
r.aliiiigton,  Uolls  series,  l!i6<)),  written  ahout 
1450.  Here  the  writer  a-ssails  the  three  erroneous 
*trowings'  maintained  hy  Lollardists,  or  Biiilemcn, 

lie  atylee  them.  These  wero  (1 )  that  Christian 
men  owe  alleaianoe  to  nothing  hut  the  law  of  CSod 
as  stated  in  Iioly  Scripture;  (2)  that  any  Cliri'-t  inn 
is  capable  of  grasping  it«4  plain  meaning,  if  meek 
and  willing  ti»  understand  ;  (3)  that  no  one  who 
has  so  graspe4l  the  meaning  of  Scripture  need 
Ueten  to  aiqr. clerk's  interpretation  from  Scripture 
or  leaaoii,  eipeeiaUjr  the  latter.  In  the  Lollardist 
assertion  that  then  was  no  need  of  human  learning 
to  o]mi  up  Scripture,  they  but  anticipate*!  a  delunion 
not  unknown  among  19th  century  evangelical!*. 
Their  claim  that  none  but  tliose  enlightened  by 

Srace  could  understand  Scripture  opened  a  wider 
oor  for  self-delusion  and  error. 
Bos  Shirley'a  Fateieuhu  Zizaniontm  (Bolls 
1868);  two  pspsn  by  Janie«  Oatrdner  in 
English  Hittorp  (18t)l);  and  the  article  Wrourn. 

IiOlos,  a  fair-complexioned  aboriginal  people  on 
the  frontiers  of  China  and  Tibet,  mainly  in  Sze- 

chwan  and  Yun  nan. 

Lombard,  Pbtsk,  «iie  of  the  meet  famons  of 

the  Schoolmen,  was  horn  ahont  the  banning  of  the 

l'2th  century,  at  a  villaL'c  near  Novara,  in  l.nm- 
bardy.  Ho  was  e<lii<  ut<'ii  at  iJologna,  anil  cuim'  to 
I'nuit  e  with  recommendatifnis  to  H(  iiiiird  nf  (  laii 
%'aux.  Hi.**  uncommon  tab-nt^  wjon  pro»^ured  him 
a  chair  of  theolog\-  in  Pari-*.  In  1159  he  was  ap- 
nmnted  Bishop  of  l*aris,  but  he  died  in  the  follow- 
nig  year.  He  waa  veiT  generally  styled  Ma  gist  er 
Sententiantm,  or  the  *  ^Iast^•r  of  Sentence*),'  from  his 
work  Senttntiarum  J.thri  II'  .  ni\  arrangtvl  collec- 
tion of  sentences  from  Angu-iitu  ui  l  iil  .  t  Fathers, 
on  tKunts  of  Christian  doetriin".  with  iil.j<  i  tiiiii«  nnd 
replies,  also  collccte«I  from  other  authorH  of  !•  putf. 
Tm  fint  book  treats  of  Uod;  the  second  of  the 


Fig.  1. 


creature  ;  the  third  of  the  incarnation,  redemptioa, 
and  the  virtues ;  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sacraments 
and  escbatology.  A  subtle  heresy,  NMliamim^ 
was  detected  by  some  ia  Fieter's  t«i»chiiig,  and  the 
theological  doetom  of  Paris  in  1300  denounced  it  ia 
sixteen  jiroponitionp  culled  from  his  writin;.'s.  Peter 
Lombard's  work  wa.s  the  subject  of  many  oonimen- 
tarii  s  down  to  the  time  of  the  Keforniation.  His 
writings  were  edited  by  Aleaume  (Lonvain,  1646). 

Lomlmrd  Arehltectare  is  the  style  which 

was  invente<l  and  n^ted  hv  the  Gothic  invaders  and 
colonists  of  the  north  of  Italy,  from  aliout  the  age 
of  Charlemagne  till  it  wa>  M!]M  r>ed«Hl  by  the  im- 
iiortation  of  the  Pointed  style  from  France  iu  tlte 
Iteginning  of  the  13th 
century.  The  architecture 
of  the  Lombards  was* 
derived  from  the  debased 
Roman  style  which  they 
found  in  the  countrv — 
the  general  plan  of  the 
eluaclics.  iiml  the  gt-neral 
form  of  the  i)illars,  arches, 
&c. ,  being  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  ^loman  Baailieaa  (4.T.).  Bnt  ia 
detail,  Roman  tiadiaons  are  almoet  entirely  abaa* 
doned,  anri  instead  of  the  ilebaaed  acanthus  leaves 
and  fragments  of  entablatures  the  Lomlianls 
ailojited  a  freer  iniit  ition  of  natural  forms  in  their 
foliagt^  and  coveix-d  their  buildings  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  lights  and  —  

in  wliich  they  delighted. 
The  north  of  Italy  be- 
longed at  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  great 
(lermaii  empire,  and  thus 
we  lintl  nearly  the  nsinie 
style  of  architecture  in 
Lonilmrdy  and  in  Ger- 
many as  far  noVth  ai  Iba 
Baltic  (see  Rhbhish 
ARCHTTBCTUnE).  Few 
early  examples  of  Lom- 
banl  art  liitecttire  exi:<t. 
In  the  unruly  times  when 
the  *»tyle  originated,  the 
buildings  were  no  doubt 
frequently  destroyed  by 
fire ;  this  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  desire  to  erect 
fireproof  structures,  and 
thus  the  earlier  as  well 
as  almost  all  the  later 
examples  are  vaultetl  w  ith 
stone.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample is  a  small  chapel 
at  Friuli,  built  probably 
during  the  8th  century, 
ati'I  it  i-'  covered  with  an 
iiiteisccting  vault.  Ex- 
amples of  this  date  are 
rare  in  Italy;  but  in 
Switzerland,  where  the 
style  ia  almost  identical, 
several  interei^ting  >\«^i:i- 
mens  of  early  arcbitee 
tnre  remain,  s*ni-b  a.-*  the 
rhurches  nf  llDiii.iin- 
Motier.Granson,  Pay  erne, 
i*v:c.  We  then  find  the 
I>ecu1iar  arch -ornament  so 
characteristic  of  Lom- 
hardy  and  the  Rhine  (fig. 
1),  and  we  can  trace  the 
timiil  hteps  by  which  the 
Goths  ftdvance<l  in  the  art  of  vaulting. 

The  vaulting  is  the  lejvling  feature  of  Lomlnud 
architecture,  and  from  it  spring  the  other  dirtingiiiirh- 


Fig.  2. 
I'Un  of  the  Cathedral  of 
NoTara. 
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ina  forms  of  the  »tyle.  Thus,  the  plain,  round 
piUan,  with  a  Btmple  Imse  and  capital,  which 
•erved  to  rapport  the  stde-walte  and  root  of  a 
baiiUeftt  *>«  cmuijeed  for  a  oompound  pier,  made 
op  of  eeveiml  aluuliB,  each  reetiiiR  on  its  own  bue, 
and  each  prorided  with  a  eapitaf  to  carry  the  rar- 
ticuUr  part  of  the  raitltin^  aasi^ed  to  it  Tliiit 
ehan^'L'  is  <Ieserviti>;  of  particular  notice  an  the  firat 
gent  c»f  that  principle  which  was  afterwanla  de- 
voIoimmI  iu  the  Gothic  (q.v.)  styles.  Buttresses  arc 
also  intrmiuced  for  the  iLret  time,  although  with 
Btnall  projection. 

The  cat  lied  ral  of  Novara  ia  one  of  the  most 
utriking  exaniplee  of  Lombard  architeetore.  It 
1.»']onp<  to  the  11th  century.  The  plan  (fip.  2) 
U  dt'rived  from  tlie  old  hiuHilican  type,  havin;;  at 
the  Nv»'>-t  i  ihI  an  open  atrium,  with  arcade  around, 
from  which  the  church  is  entered  by  a  central  door. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  eentral  and  side  aisles, 
with  vanlted  roo^  and  tominatod  with  an  apsidai 
At  the  end  of  the  atrinm  opposite  the 
church  ij4  situated  the 
lNiliti>t.L'ry.  The  saine 
j;t;ni'ral  arrangement  of 
plan  was  common  iu 
the  German  churches, 
where  the  atrium  was 
sometimes  at  a  later 
|>eriod  roofed  over  and 
included  in  the  nave, 
aii'l  tlio  liaptistery 
<  lian^'tni  into  the  \v*'st- 
t  rii  apse  of  the  double- 
ap.->o<l  ciiurches. 

San  Michele  at 
Pa  via  and  Saa  Am* 
liro{rio  at  Milan  an 
also  good  early  ex- 
aniplcH  of  this  style. 
In  both  the  grouping 
of  the  jiicrH  into 
vHultitig  hhaftf,  wall- 
arch  shafts,  &C.  is 
complete,  and  that 
beautiful  feature  of 
the  stvle,  the  arca«le  round  the  apse  (fig.  3),  is 
fully  (levflojM'd.  The  atrium  and  west  front  of 
San  Ambrouio  form  one  of  the  finest  groups  of 
Lombard  arenitectore. 

|tMikSI*ds  a  |<eople  of  Germanic  descent,  who 
Wtm  called  hy  tli«>  Latin  writers  Longoltanli  or, 
n»ore  c<irrertlv,  I-angobanli,  a  name  which  is 
diflerently  derived  hy  dill'erent  authorities.  *  Long 
be*nl,'  Lange  Borr/c  =  'a  hmg  fertile  plain  l>exi<lo 
a  rirer,'  bonU  being  UHcd  in  that  Hignitication  in 
tho  Lowor  Elbe  dlittrict,  and  lutigit  porta  or 
barU  ^  *a  long  battle^ute,'  bavo  «U  iwen  suggested 
as  orijHnal  forms  of  the  name.  Tho  people  so 
d<'!«ienat«>d  first  H|>{i«*ar  in  history  as  wttle*!  alKJiit 
the  T/>wer  EIIk",  in  Hanover  ami  western  I'nissia,  at 
the  d»»  n  of  the  (  hri-tian  era.  In  the  two  cent  in  ics 
that  followed  they  came  more  than  once  into 
conflict  with  the  Romans ;  and  then  tiU  the  end  of 
the  ACh  eentoiy  nothing  mora  li  known  abont 
thon.  When  next  mentioniHl  («irM  466)  the 
Longobardi  wore  snttlcil  in  Mnravia,  and  were 
tribotary  to  the  lionilian-».  Tin-  i>|)]ires.<<ion  of 
thei«c  inaston*  «tung  thciii  into  i«-Milt  :  tlicv  fuh- 
dued  the  IleruliauM,  and  after  thviii  the  Gepiilic, 
and  established  themselves  as  the  ruling  race  in 
Funonla.  Under  Alboin,  tbetr  i^ing,  they  invaded 
Italy  in  868,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  had 
posse jiKcd  themselves  of  the  greaternartof  Northern 
and  Central  Italv.  I'avia  U'lng  tne  last  city  to 
submit.  They  Mil>-i'c|iifntlv  «'.\[. n  li  l  their  |Ki\v<  r 
as  far  sotith  as  S|Mil<-to  and  l><-iii'\ i  iiio,  both  of 
which  duchies  were  held  hy  Lonihard  dukes, 
Bm  eeoood  suooessor,  AuUiari,  assumed  the  Bomaa 


title  of  Klavius,  an  !  nmliT  the  influence  of  hit 
queen,  ThiMHtelinda,  a  I'  ranklsh  princess,  tbenatioa 
began  to  change  its  Arian  ftdtn  for  the  CkthoUOi 
The  Lon|;obardi,  though  never  a  nnmenma  nm, 
were  diittngnished  above  moat  of  their  GermoniB 
brethren  for  their  fierce  love  of  war  and  their 
rude  manners.  But  in  Italy  they  soon  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  exi.sting  ci\  ilisation  :  they 
adopted  the  Latin  language,  iK-gan  to  build 
churches  and  found  monasteries,  and  gradually 
became  assimilated  with  the  Italians.  Kins 
Rothari  in  64S,  and  his  succt-ssors,  embodied 
the  legal  cnstonis  of  tlie  Lombards  in  a  code, 
written,  however,  in  Latin— Z^e«  Longohanhrum, 
Liutprand,  king  from  712  to  744,  made  an  un- 
successful atteiiijit  to  suImIuc  all  Italy.  His 
st r<)ii;_''.-,t  opponent  wa.s  the  pope,  «lio  suiiinione<l 
the  Franks  to  bis  assistance.  Charlemagne  in 
774  overthrew  the  Lombard  dMiostv,  and  ha4l  him- 
self crowned  Uag  of  the  Franitsand  the  Lombards ; 
and  theneeforwaid  tho  Lombards  were  entirely 
morgi'd  in  the  Italians.  The  only  traces  extant  of 
tlie  l^uigoliard  language  are  a  few  names.  Their 
earliest  liistorian  whoso  works  survive,  Paul  tho 
Deacon,  wrote  iu  I.jitin.    See  LomijaRUY. 

The  '  Lombanis '  in  Kiii/lami. — In  the  I3th 
century  Italian  merchants  from  Lucca  (even  as 
early  as  the  9tli  centory),  Florence,  and  Piaoeuai 
and  at  a  later  date  from  Venice  and  Genoa 
also,  visited  England  for  purposes  of  trade.  They 
came  originally  to  collect  the  taxes  and  dues 
payable  to  the  ixipe,  which  they  transmilted  in 
large  ^)art  in  tlie  shaj>e  of  w(m)1.  They  lilso  tiaded 
on  their  own  account,  and  in  course  of  time,  tattling 
in  the  country,  were  granted  special  privileges,  such 
as  the  ru^t  to  Innn  the  customs  and  to  ooiulnct  tlm 
transactions  on  exchange.  The  merchants  of  F1or« 
ence,  for  instaiH  t-,  had  liranches  at  Boston,  Lynn, 
ami  Northaiiiuton,  ilh  well  as  at  London,  and 
regularly  liougiit  the  wnul  of  some  200  mon&<4teriefl 
in  England  ami  Scotland.  On  occasion  they  lent 
large  sums  on  loan,  and  gradually  took  op  tlw 
business  of  bankings  aa  it  waa  understood  in  thoaa 
days :  Edward  III.  owed  the  Florentine  house  of 
Bardi  the  sum  of  900,000  gold  ducats,  and  another 
house  of  the  same  city,  that  of  Perur/i,  (XKI.OOO 
•  liicats.  TIk'  .lews  even  took  adv  riiita^^e  of  the 
faxourable  |M>sition  of  these  Italians  :  many  of  them 
bruvwl  Ell  ward  I.'s  edict  of  expulsitui  ( I'JlKi),  and 
stnye<l  l»ehind  under  the  character  of  Lomltard 
merchants,  the  name  by  which  tlK>.s«>  Italians  were 

Knerally  known  to  the  Enulisli.  In  L<onilon  tlio 
mibards  dwelt  principally  in  the  street  now  called 
Lonil>ard  Street,  still  the  i  liii  f  c  ■  nl  re  <if  t  lie  '.  inking 
interest.  They  eventnallv  ineuin  d  a-  nun  li  rHlium 
jis  the  Jews,  not  only  ln'canse  they  exacted  interest 
for  their  loons,  but  also  liecause  the  commercial 
privileges  accorded  t^i  them  were  lM>lieved  to  injuri- 
ously atl'cct  the  native  English  merchants. 

Lombardy*  that  part  of  rp|MT  Italy  which 
lies  U'tweeii  the  Alps  and  the  I'o,  haxiii;,'  the 
territory  of  Venice  on  the  ea.st,  and  I'ie<lmoni  on 
the  west.  Its  geographical  characteristics  are  dis- 
cussed under  Italy.  Its  bistoiy  begins  with  tlio 
eona  nest  by  tho  Romans  in  SSt,  who  lilted  it  Gallia 
Cisaipina.  After  the  break  up  of  the  Human 
empire  it  was  sncees«ively  in  the  hamls  «if  Odoocer, 
the  Ostrogoths,  the  Byzantine  emperors.  an<l  the 
I/<unl>ards  (q.  v. ).  Charlemagne  inooiistrate*!  it  in 
bis  empire,  but  from  H4l\  it  was  ruled  i»y  a  separate 
line  of  kingx,  though  ls'fi)re  the  kingdom ende*!  (901 ) 


it  had  bruKen  up  int^i  a  numl>4-r  of  iudettendent 
duebiea  and  civic  repnblics.   The  Ixmbaru  citiea. 


like  those  of  Flander«  at  a  later  epoch,  grew  wealthy 

by  industry  and  trade,  and  nuitnu  d  a  *  igoroii!* 
love  «if  fre«'dom  and  independem  e.  i'ln  v  r>'»i»tetl 
sturdily  and  suc<e"fiillv  the  ati<  inpts  of  the  i-m- 
pcrors  Frederick  L  ami  LL  (q.v.)  to  curtail  tiioir 
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liberties,  forming  tlir-m^iKcs  into  •^trotij;  leagues, 
which  were  nowerful  i'niui;,'li  to  ruuL  the  i'tii{K.'ror*i  I 
in  pitchp<l  f>a!il»'s.  IJmI,  freed  from  threat^niii;; 
danger,  tliey  liegan  to  quarrel  ainongnt  theiiiseUets, 
and  the  countrj'  waa  for  many  yearh  riicire  or  leas 
diatnusted  by  mtenial  diaMnaiom,  After  tlie  dMth 
(1 447) of  the  laat  dake  oiF  Milan,  whtme  ancestor, 
Count  Azzo,  ha<l  aci]tiired  thp  <«f>v(»r*>igTity  over 
nearly  .ili  rxiinl)fl.nly  in  I'A'M,  tiio  (vnuitry  wius  iiiailo 
an  objpot  of  rnritrntioti  twl  wci'ii  tin-  kiiii;  nl  France 
and  the  eiii|»erur.  The  la.>4t  nanu  U  having  got  tlie 
bettor  in  the  content,  Lom)  i  ly  parsed  through 
Charles  V.  to  Spain,  which  IteUl  itos.HeH.sion  of  it  till 
1713,  when  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua  came 
into  the  hands  of  Austria.  Na]K>leon  made  it  part 
of  theCUalpine  republic,  the  Trauspadane  repuulic, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  flucre*«ivel^.  Hut  iii  1815 
it  Mas  r*««t«>rt>d  to  Auntria,  and  associated  with  the 
iiinvly  (uiiuiri'd  Nfiu  tian  territorj'.  In  ISM  l^>ni- 
liardy  was  j,'i\cn  up  to  Italy,  and  divided  into  the 

Jtovuces  oi  Bergamo,  Breccia,  Conm,  Cremona, 
lantun,  Milan,  I'avia,  and  Sondrio^   Bee  Uodg- 
kin»,  Ital^  aittl  her  Invaden  (vols.  v.  and  Ti.) ;  W. 

K.  Williams,  TJir  C<>mmiui,.i  of  ZomAoftly  ( 1891 ). 

Lombok.  See  Sunua  Islands. 
L^mbroM.  See  CitnnNOLoor. 

Lomonil,  Loch,  the  'queen  of  Scottish  lakes,' 
in  I>uMi1>arton  and  Stirling  shires,  lieM  23  feet  above 
HtM  level,  and  is  22  miles  Ion;;,  J  milt'  t<i  5  miles 
wide,  to  630  feet  deep,  and  27  i^q.  ni.  in  area.  It 
is  studde^l  with  thirty  wooiled  Inlands ;  receives  the 
Endrick  and  six  other  principal  streams  ;  sends  otf 
the  Leven  7  miles  sonthwara  to  the  Clyde:  con- 
tains trout,  pike,  and  perdt;  is  somotimeH  frozen 
over  as  far  northward  as  Luss ;  and  is  engirt  by 
hills  ariil,  towanls  its  liejiil.  Hi^'lil;iml  niuuntains, 
the  highest  of  svhicli,  iieii  LMmoud  tq. v. ),  attains 
3192  feet.  In  1263  Norsemen  launched  their  galleys 
on  Loch  Lomond,  having  drawn  thero  across  the 
narrow  isihmiu  of  Tarbefe;  on  Incheailloeh  sttju^l  i 
of  old  %  niniMiT ;  and  a  eave  b  aaaoeiated  with 
hoth  Brace  and  Rob  Roy. 

Loilizii.  th"  ra|«ital  uf  a  government  in  Poland, 
80  mUes  NE.  of  NVamiw,  was  formerly  one  ol  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  c<mntry,  hot  ia  now 
of  ieoonoary  rank  only.    Pop.  15,0(K). 

I«9ll4on  i-*  situated  on  the  north  or  left  hank 

of  tln>  TliaiMW,  aliinit  HO  miles  fri)tn  tlu!  sea,  in 
61  M  48"  .N.  iat.  an.i  b'  4»  VV.  long.  It  may  be 
reckone«l  the  capital  of  the  British  empire,  but  the 
Uooses  of  Parliament  and  the  otfVes  of  government 
are  in  tho  iwijoining  city  of  VN'estminster.  The 
Thames  at  London  Bridge  is  about  9U0  feet  wide, 
being  nmeh  wider  both  above  and  holow.  Thi^* 
faet  pniliably  accounts  for  the  original  fniunlaticiii 
of  the  eity.  whieh,  acwnling  to  niiiuy  HUtlioriiie^,  . 
toiik  jilace  in  4.'}  A.M. ,  \s  hen  Aulas  I'lautiua  was  the 
Uoman  governor  of  Britain.  The  name  is  Celtic, 
and  would  api>ear  to  sij^nify  a  fbrt  on  a  lake  or 
bspoii,  the  Thames  being' here  a  tiilal  estuanr 
wueh  coveted  all  the  low-lying  land  on  which 
Rotherhithe,  Newington,  Southwark,  and  LamlK-th 
are  now  situat^iil.  ft  seeniH  likely  that  the  e;wie.st 
fiiiil  aerci>s  th.'  liver  uas  at  Westminster,  wiieri'  it 
was  widest  (nior«  than  1200  feet),  and  tliat  l>y  the 
building  of  London  Bridge  at  the  nnrri>\\est  place 
the  old  Watling  Street  from  Dover  towatU  Chester 
was  diverbd.  The  old  line  led  from  Eilgware 
through  Tothill  Fields  to  Westminster,  whore 
Stanc  (late  still  marks  the  place  of  crossing.  The 
newer  road  turne<i  e;ustward  at  what  we  e  ill  the 
Marble  Arch,  and.  j^tassing  diagonally  from  Newgale 
through  the  city,  or<»Ased  by  the  bridge,  and  was 
carriea  on  towards  Dover  on  enibankment.s  aui'mg 
the  sliallowB,  the  sites  of  which  are  still  markcil  by 
•neh  local  names  as  Stone  Street  and  Newington 
Cauewaty.   The  ooane  of  W'aiUog  Street  in  the 


city  was  airnin  diverteil,  prol>a1>ly  in  the  ir>tb  e^-n- 
I  tnrv,  t«  make  way  for  the  exteuaiou  of  Si  i'aul  i 
('aihe<lral,  and  SOW  00  koget  leids io  tfatt dimctioa 

of  Nexv^,'ute. 

I  )iirin<;  the  greater  part  of  the  RonMaoceapaliM 
of  Britain  Loudon  consisted  of  two  forts,  ooe  at 
either  end  of  the  bridge ;  and  Ptolemy,  the  geo- 
grapher, puts  London  in  Cantium,  where,  and  n<>t 
on  the  left  bank,  it  in  very  possible  the  largest 
of  these  fortu  may  ha\e  stood.  The  unwalW 
suhurlMi  tseem  to  have  been  poimlons  and  wealtiiy 
fn>m  an  early  period  ;  and,  wnen  aliandone*]  by 
Snetooins,  they  were  burned  by  Boadioea  in  61  A.n. 
Th«y  were  stifl  undefended  in  886  and  the  snbae- 
qnent  yeafs,  when  the  rebel  emperors,  Carau(>iii«» 
and  AUectns,  held  both  dides  of  the  channel, 
making  Clausentum  (iritteme,  near  Southaniptoo » 
their  headquarteii*  in  Hritain.  Ascle|>>odulu8,  the 
general  of  Constantius.  defeated  Allectas  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  London,  and  nnder  one  of  the 
Constantjaee  the  place  ttegan  to  be  looked  onoa 
with  Uavut  mad  to  he  extensively  fottiMd. 
Tlie  wall  which  for  so  many  centuriee  was 
destineil  to  defend  the  boiindariee  of  the  city  wa* 
built  between  .V>0  and  ^C>9,  and  enclosed  a  space 
whieh  has  been  onmimted  at  .'l-SO  acres.  In  this 
Koiiiaa  wall  theie  was  a  gate  due  north  of  the 
bridge  in  what  is  now  Camomile  Street,  and 
another  at  the  »\yot  at  which  the  Watling  Street, 
crossing  the  Fleet  or  Holhoni,  took  ite  emine 
towards  Tvbum.  The  new  city  was  defended  on 
the  east  by  the  Lea  and  its  extensive  niarehes, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Fleet,  whose  waters  weie 
tidal  as  far  up  a»  what  we  call  Kings  Chj^m. 
Traversing  the  mi<ldle  of  the  city  was  the  narrow 
stream  of  the  Wallbrook,  with  the  harbour  of 
Dowgato  at  its  c«)nHuence  with  the  Thames,  and 
from  the  ramaiji*  whieh  hava  been  discovered  it  u« 
prnliable  that  the  chief  Boroan  fort,  l»efore  th^ 
:  litiilding  of  the  outer  wall,  was  on  the  e;u-t  or  left 
bank  o7  the  Wallbrook,  and  extende.l  far  eiiongh 
eastward  to  cover  the  aii]Moaohe>«  t«»  tlie  bridge. 
Some  Itastions  of  peculiar  strength  where  the  wall 
reached  the  Thames  on  the  site  of  the  Tower  gave 
rise  to  the  medieval  tradition  that  the  Tower  of 
LnndoD  was  hnilt  by  JuKos  Gnsar.  Pram  M9  till 
412  London  was  reckoned  the  capital  of  nritais, 
and  enjoyt»d  the  title  of  Attgtutta.  After  the 
Itoman  ileparture  L«mdon  disa|>|>earH  fmm  biNt<ir\ 
until  4r>7,  when  the  Britons,  tleeing  hetore  the 
victorious  Ilengest,  took  refuge  Itehind  the  Roman 
wall.  How  far  it  availed  them  for  defence  we 
know  not.  London  does  not  again  emerge  from 
com|)lete  obscurity  for  about  a  eentnry  aniTa  half, 
but  in  604  we  find  it  named  as  the  '  Metro|Kilis ' 

-  i.e.  the  eerlesi;i.-ti(\il  rapitaJ — of  the  Ea^t  S  ixoiiji. 
i  Mellitits  wa.s  a|i|«iin(e<i  fii-st  bishop,  but  the  ^^^i.vons 
soon  ex|)elled  him,  and  Christ iainty  did  not  make 
much  way  with  tliuiu  until  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kimt,  the  over  I'jnl  of  the  East  Saxon  kinK,  took 
the  matter  in  hand.  A  little  later  we  hear  for  the 
first  tame  of  a  tribe  of  Middle  Saxons,  Imt  f^don 
was  eNidently  a  place  of  hut  small  iniii->rtai;re. 
apart  from  its  bridge,  as  the  Saxons  j,r.  i.  rre»l  tt« 
fight  without  walls,  ninl  a.s  no  ilonht  the  Kun  an 
defence*  had  become  greatly  ililupidaied.  At 
length  daring  the  I>ani.'ili  wajx  they  beciuiie  cum 
pletely  ruinoos^  and  London  was  abandoned  and 
lay  deaotate  during  the  long  period  of  thirty  yean, 
the  lifetime  of  a  wliole  ^^Tneration. 

To  King  Alfre«l  we  must  look  jls  th«  r*»al  founder 
of  mo<lern  I»ndon.  lie  saw  the  |iossii>ilnie»  of 
the  place  an  a  bulwark  against  the  Uanei^,  and, 
repairinL'  the  wall  and  gates,  made  the  place  a^^am 
hahiuhle.  There  is  a  tmdition  that  he  specially 
rebuilt  and  strengthened  a  work  on  tlie  elte  of  toe 
Tower.  Durin;;  the  long  peiiod  of  disaster  which 
followed  his  reign,  the  kuijjdum  of  some  of  his 
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»iicoeH?»ors  consisted  of  little  cIm-  Imt  Lnmlun,  wliich 
the  Dauea  were  never  able  to  take,  even  though 
thqr  matle  a  canal  round  Southwark,  and  half 
rowMt  half  dragged  thair  ahip*  to  Westiiiinster. 
Undonttedly  the  MfeUenMiit  mode  in  London, 
whether  hy  Alfrwl  or  hy  one  of  his  immediate 
«ucees.-«irN,  formed  the  ^remi  of  the  suhser^uent 
niunicipjil  ;4nvi'i imicnt.  Ailidstaii  is  nfjiMi  pointed 
to  as  tiie  kin^  wlui  eliielly  reKt<)re<l  London,  and, 
as  we  have  nothing  eUe,  tradition  mnst  he  received 
with  Mme  rwpect.  The  Homaa  line*  of  road  and 
the  gatee  were  akandnned.  New  gates  at  Aldera- 
gate,  Newf^te,  and  Bbhomgate  were  eonstmcted, 
and  ixMt«m!<  Bceni  to  have  Men  opened  at  Ludcate 
(A.S.  Lyd'ifitt,  '{I  iin-itern'),  (_  ripph-are  (A.S. 
Crepuhjcat,  '  a  covert'd  way  '),  and  po>»,sibly  at  wliat 
wiw  afterwards  MtM)r;,'ate.  There  were  two  great 
market-places,  one  near  the  western  f^ate,  in  which 
Ute  folkmote  was  held,  and  wiiero  hUkhI  tlie  church 
Ot  St  Paul }  and  the  other  in  £aitt  Chew,  of  which 
the  only  modem  remainii  aie  Leadenhall  Market  and 
the  fish-market  at  Hillin^r^jjatf.  Tlie  West  Cheap 
wa.H  lK>rdere»l  hy  the  iii;,'hw  ay  still  called  ( 'lieapf»ide, 
m'hich  let!  from  Comhill.  the  northeni  extremity  of 
tiie  East  Cheap,  hy  a  hrid^^  over  the  Wallhruok 
to  the  Weetgato,  now  Newgate.  There  were  many 
empty  spaees  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  anif, 
if  we  ma}^  judge  hy  the  comparative  size  of  the 
local  divisions,  tlie  fint  settlers  chose  tlie  shores  of 
the  Thames  and  the  linen  of  the  two  n-eat  roads 
for  their  hahitations.  It  is  very  prooahle  that 
eccle»ia»tically  the  city  wo-s  divitle<l  into  three 
great  pari^lles  ;  one,  ot  which  St  Paul's  wan  the 
church,  to  the  westwanl  ;  a  second,  of  which  St 
Idary  Aldenuary  was  the  church,  in  the  centre ; 
Md  'a  third,  yomMy  dedicated  to  AU  Sainls,  or 
All  Hallows,  in  the  east 

The  municipal  gnvernment  1>eforB  the  Norman 
cnnqtiest  was  not  very  coniplicuted  in  form,  and 
may  'x'  compared  to  that  of  a  county  elsewhere 
in  England.  Tlie  lords  of  manon«  in  the  city 
were  rcjiresenteil  hy  aldermen  of  wanlti,  and  the 
ward  division  is  the  oldest  with  which  we  are 
•eqnainted.  Every  magnate  had  his  ward ;  and 
the  government  wa.s  carried  on  by  the  bitthop 
who  was  alderman  of  the  ward  about  St  Paul's, 
and  the  jn>i  t  if  vp  who  had  the  I'ortsoken  outflide 
the  city  to  the  eivnt.  It  is  not  easy  to  unravel  the 
knot  presented  to  us  by  the  names  we  meet  with 
in  old  records  of  citv  otiicials  in  and  before  tiie 
]  1th  century.  A  guild,  composed  chiefly  or  wholly 
of  aldermen,  was  perhaps,  under  the  name  of 
Knitfhtfn  Guild,  the  governing  body ;  but  thii«  is 
hv  ni>  int  aii-'  <  ertAin,  nor  ia  the  tradition  that  King 
Jvl^rar  wi^^  their  fir^tt  founder.  Some  such  IkmIv 
existed  ;  its  meiiil)er«  transnutte<l  their  rights  t<i 
their  sons,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have  become 
the  governing  guild' of  the  city.'  The  Mag**  reeve, 
or  part>reev»-^porf  probahlv  denotes  a  market — 
answered  to  the  sheriff  or  ahWreeve  of  a  eonnty ; 
and  the  aldeniien  of  wanlshail  many  and  extensive 
powers  on  their  lesjieetive  estates,  answerinj;  to 
tliipi"'  t'xerrised  in  a  cuiinty  by  the  lords  of  iimnui-H. 
The  reeve  unitcwi  in  his  own  jiernon  many  oiKces 
afterwards  separated.  He  was  ehamlier'lain  or 
traaeoier;  he  was  '  vioeoonieK,'  and  accounted  to 
the  Idng'a  exchequer  for  the  form  of  the  city :  he 
waa  eofoner  ;  he  waM  escheator ;  and  he  often  Isire 
efllee  as  a  n»yal  minister,  like  Ansgar,  '  the  staller,' 
who  fi)n;.'lit  and  wan  wonmied  at  lla-^tings.  Wil- 
liam rc<-o;;nise<l  the  great  po'-iti>in  and  ancient 
rightit  of  I^tndon  in  a  sjiecial  charter  by  which  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citixens  under  £dwanl 
•he  CoafsBsor  were  eonfirmed  to  them;  hat  the 
asoet  important  grant  from  the  crown  was  that  of 
Henrj'  I.,  who,  in  1101.  in  recojfnition  no  donht  of 
the  a»!-i-.tjiiic<'  I,uii<l<in  hail  given  him  in  his  snret'^is- 
ful  attempt  to  iieixe  the  crown,  allowed  them. 


among  other  things,  ( 1 )  the  right  to  ch  i  t  t  lirii  own 
chief-magistrate,  an<i  (2)  the  farm  of  Midtllet^x 
at  an  annual  rent,  with  power  to  appoint  a  sheriiF 
of  that  oounty.  These  extiaoidinaiV  grant*^  with 
that  of  leave  to  hunt  in  the  neigh bonrhood  of 
London,  are  so  unlike  what  we  should  expect  from 
a  Norman  king,  that  some  have  lxy;n  tempted  to 
snpjKise  that  tin  y  were  all  riMiewals  of  privileges 
enj(»y<Hl  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  there  is  much 
plausibility  in  this  view,  but  tlieir  recognition  leil 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  the  mayor. 
The  ahenflh  of  London  and  nheriir  of  Middlesex 
were  no  longer  *  high '  Hheriflfs ;  thev  were  the 
nominees  and  deputies  of  the  whole-  oody  of  the 
citi/ens.  As  at  Winchest<-r,  and  some  other  places, 
the  mayor  d(x>s  ni>t  seem  to  have  reeeive<I  any 
royal  ackiiii\vl('il;,tiient  during  his  first  years  of 
oiiice ;  but  the  date  llK<i  is  generally  at^signed  as 
that  of  the  Qrst  year  of  Henry,  the  son  of  Ailwia, 
an  alderman  of  bid  family.  There  seems  to  be  a 
question  whether  thfai  Ailwin  is  to  be  identified 
wth  a  citizen  of  that  name  who  in  1125,  with  all 
his  brethren  of  the  Knigliten  (iuiid,  iMM-ame  canons 
of  thf>  piiury  of  Holy  Trinity  at  the  newly  (meiieil 
Algate  (now  corruptly  called  Ahlgat-e),  and  con- 
ferred, w  ith  the  king's  leave,  the  title  of  an  alder- 
man (of  the  ward  of  Portsoken)  on  their  prior, 
Norman,  lie  this  as  it  may,  the  necessities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  ditticolUes  oonseqnent  on  the 
payment  of  the  ransom  of  Richard  I.,  must  be 
taken  as  caunes  for  the  recognition  of  the  new  chief- 
magistrate  ;  and  down  to  our  own  day,  when 
(L<ical  Covernment  Act,  IhSS)  this  ancient  custom 
was  abolislieil,  the  citizens  elected  annaally,  on 
Midsummer  Day,  two  sherin's  for  the  city,  one  of 
whom  wa^  aheiiff  also  of  Middlesex  on  alternate 
days.  They  are  now  eteeted  for  the  dty  only. 
They  enter  on  their  office  on  Michaelmas  Day,  and 
the  cili/etiH  then  proeee<l  to  choose  the  Lonl  Mayor. 
Legally  any  citizen  is  eligible  for  the  mayoralty, 
but  for  many  generations  the  senior  alderman  who 
hiiH  nut  passed  the  chair  is  chosen. 

This  may  be  the  moat  eonvenient  place  in  which 
to  name  the  chief  mnnldpat  effioers.  The  majror, 
who  has  been  calbnl  '  L<iiil  Mayor'  from  time 
immemorial,  is  hehl  to  rank  as  an  earl,  but  within 
the  cil.V  bouiidaii's  next  to  the  sovereign.  In 
commitMions  of  Uyer  and  lYM  tniner  his  name  pre- 
cedes even  that  of  the  Ix)nl  l?liaacellor,  and  since 
the  reign  of  lulward  IIL  he  has  sat  as  a  judge. 
At  6rst  the  l<ord  Mayor  was  a  representative  of 
the  city  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  still 
takes  a  seat  at  the  ofiening  of  ]tarliament  on  the 
ministerial  l>ench.  He  alieiuls  at  the  Law  Courts* 
to  l)o  sworn  in  on  the  Wth  Nitvemls'r,  and  holds 
oftice  for  a  year.  He  is  in  the  city  in  the  jM»>ition 
of  the  L«u'd  lientenant  of  a  county,  and  a  com- 
mission of  lieutenant  is  issue«l  u>  him  and  the 
magistiatea  he  maj  nominate^  The  Chamberlain 
is  the  city  treasnrer.  The  olfiee  was  separated  from 
that  of  mayor  when  the  mayoralty  was  tetnisirarily 
snjMTW'ded  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  1.  He  is  the 
ollicial  guardian  of  the  orjdians  of  citizens,  and  has 
hitcciul  cliarge  of  apprentices.  He  is  annually  re- 
elected during  cocxl  conduct.  The  Heeonler  is  the 
legal  adviser  01  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  Cieoffray 
Hartpole,  eleeted  In  1S04,  was  the  first  Recorder. 
The  Cimimon  Serjeant  stands  in  the  same  posi- 
tion toward  the  Common  Council,  who  have  also 
their  Comni'm  <1>  ik,  now  called  town  clerk.  The 
lirst  Common  Serjeunt  wasThomes  Juvenal,  electtnl 
in  1290.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  now  consists  of 
twenty-six  meniliers,  of  whom  the  senior  sita  for 
the  wanl  of  Bridge  without,  or  the  Ijomugh  of 
Southwark.  The  otliem  are  elected  hgr  the  eitj 
wards. 

The  Common  Council  wa-  fn-t  .  1. .  t«>d  in  1200, 
when  twenty -five  ciluena  were  chtjaeo  hy  the 
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wtids  to  take  eoancil  with  the  aldenMO.  There 

are  now  206  oommon  councillora. 

The  Common  Hall  consisto  only  of  members 
of  the  Livery  Compaoine,  and  has  obtained  or 

nsnrped  many  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body 
of  riti/iiis.  An  act  poivscd  in  172o  ii«;nilat<>H 
a<itMi.-.'-iim  lo  the  franchise  of  the  city  through  the 
livery,  hut  secmB  to  have  Iwen  foundetl  on  a  niis- 
apprehenition,  as  the  Act  of  1475  which  it  was 
•opposed  to  confirm  does  not  seem  to  have  ever 
esisited.  Admisaioo  to  the  citiaomhip  ooaU  be 
obtained  by  applieatiom  to  llie  Hmtuigs  Gonit. 

as  well  a"-  hy  joining:  fi  cotnpany,  hut  the  latter 
course,  beiiifr  tlie  easiest,  became  usual,  and  so 
Wa*i  .«u|)|k)!4(m1  neoessary. 

The  hustiugs,  a  meeting  of  the  whole  body  of 
tlie  dtisens,  was  called  ia  other  dtte  Portmanni- 
mofee^  and  was  aa  aaMmhfar  under  cover,  as  dis- 
tiaxttished  fimn  the  fnlknune,  held  at  first  in  the 
open  space  Itetween  St  Paar«  and  West  ClMap, 
and  afterwards  in  Sniitldield. 

The  j^rowtli  nf  this  iiiunici[irility  was  hIow.  At 
fir»t  the  ritfhtH  of  the  altlerinen  iM>>.ses.s«*<l  of  heredi- 
tary jurismct  ion  interfered  wito  it-s  progress;  but 
bv 'degrees  all  the  wards  were  able  to  elect  their 
aUenneii.  The  interference  of  the  crown  also 
gieatfy  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Never- 
theless, oommeroe  increased,  and  the  settlement 
of  such  foreign  merchants  as  those  of  thf-  f-o  caIU?<l 
Steelyard,  and  of  the  Lomliard  and  oilier  Italian 
hankers,  rai»e<l  I>ondon  hy  tlie  time  of  E<lward 
IIL  to  a  wealthv  and  prosperous  condition.  In 
taadillff  AdetaOea  history  it  is  observed  that  weak 
aoTenufMMosed  a  depnesaioa  <rf  tcadOt  while 
mder  a  strong  govemnent  oonfldenoe  waa  re- 
stored and  cniiital  was  safe.  Henry  III.  was 
constantly  at  u-ud  with  the  citizens,  whom  he 
f^rc.'itly  op]irt'!-s(''l,  leavin";  to  his  suocessor  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  disorder  he  had  created. 
£<lward  I.,  to  use  the  language  of  contemporary 
chroniden.  'took  the  ci^  into  his  own  hands,' 
and  his  aulrten.  Sandwich  and  Breton,  Bovem- 
ing  like  mayors,  with  the  help  of  the  aldennen  ' 
and  the  common  council,  bronght  everything  iiuo  i 
order.  In  1290  they  expelle<i  the  Jews.  After 
twelve  years  the  mayoralty  was  restored.  Under 
Edward  II.,  again,  there  was  disorder  and  dis* 
content  in  the  city,  the  great  body  of  the  dtisens 
adhering  to  the  party  of  the  qneen.  Under 
Edwanl  IIL  London  prospered,  new  pritril^es 
were  granted  to  tlie  ma3ror,  and  the  French  wars 
were  extrenii'lv  pipular.  In  the  end,  however, 
a  reaction  en>n<  d,  and  under  the  weak  goveni- 
ment  of  Kichard  II.  thinp*  did  not  ini|)rove.  The 
usurpation,  as  many  deemed  it,  of  Henry  IV. 
ooula  liardly  have  succeeded  had  it  not  In^en  for 
the  support  of  the  eity;  and  Heniy  V.,  whose 
French  Tlctories  inllatM  trade,  was  most  popular 
with  the  fiti/f-ns.  Ilf-nry  VI.  w,t«  iinnble  to 
gmpole  with  tiie  iiiovit.'ihle  j>oiio<l  of  denri^ssion 
whicn  naturally  fnllowt-d;  and  his  <iueen,  >iargaret 
of  Anjou,  failing  to  gain  the  coniiilenoe  of  Liondon, 
whme  importance  to  the  Lanca^itrian  cause  she 
did  not  know,  contrived  to  divert  the  weii^t  of 
the  dty  influence  into  the  oppodto  aealeii  The 
leiga  of  Edward  IV.,  with  hbi  strong  commercial 
instinct,  by  reviving  and  creating  outlets  for 
foreign  tnuie,  rcstore<l  the  prosjierity  of  the  city. 
Under  the  Ttidors  there  were  great  fluctuations. 
Although  the  seltletl  government  of  Henry  VII. 
tended  on  the  whole  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
city,  his  ctmtinual  exactions  and  the  heavy  fines 
he  imposed  for  trivial  offences,  alienated  its 
lo5-alty.  The  oocefwion  of  Henry  VIII.  was  an 
occasion  of  rejoieiiig.  The  tenet*  of  the  Uefor- 
matioii  Were  waiialy  \velcoine<l  in  London,  where 
the  priests,  monk-<.  ami  friars  ha*!  beeome  a  heavy 
burden ;  and  at  first  the  high-handed  proceedings 


of  tlie  king  in  the  suppres-^ion  of  the  religiom 
houses  and  the  confiscation  of  their  endowmeals 
was  a  Dopular  measorai  The  farther  sopprcssioa 

of  gnilds  under  his  successor  led  to  a  coni>ideiakls 

change  in  the  feeling  of  the  citizens,  many  of 
whom,  but  for  the  religions  jK-rsecution  under 
Queen  Marj',  would  have  l»een  verj-  willing  to 
return  to  the  old  faith. 

.The  guilds  had  for  centuries  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  life  of  the  citizens.  The  mani- 
dpal  guild}  or  what  we  know  of  it,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  At  an  early  period  after  the 
Conqnest  we  hear  of  'trade  guilds,'  that  ia,  r«f 
combinations  of  men  of  one  calling  for  religiou» 
and  other  pur|>o8es.  The  many  att*?mptK  made  c»f 
late  to  distinguish  between  tra<le  guilds  and 
religions  gailda  have  ended  in  failure,  for  all  guilds 
were  rsligiouk  and  moet  religioaa  gnilda  wei«  tiade 
guilds  as  well.  Ae  time  went  m  the  gevemiag 
body  occasionally  fonnd  Hk  eOBVeniaBl  to  consult  & 
trade  guild  on  the  regulation  of  their  particuL^r 
business.  This  was  e-siiecially  the  ciuse  under  such 
mayors  as  Walter  Harvey  (1271-72),  who,  indeeil. 
made  an  endeavour  to  enrcd  everv  citizen  under  the 
banner  of  Aguild  of  his  trade,  and  to  fomtulate  roks 
for  each,  "rlioagh  he  failed,  his  ideas  took  root; 
and  in  a  few  years  many  of  the  guilds  olitatiied 
royal  charters  forming  them  into  companies,  able 
t<i  hold  lands,  and  in  some  eases,  as  that  of  the 
gr)ldsmiths  and  that  of  the  lishmongers,  to  r^na- 
late  the  conduct  of  their  respet'tive  trades,  fts 
old  guilds  were  thus  i^nerallv  merged  in  the  com- 
panies whose  governing  IkxIics  acted  aa  tmsteei 
of  the  fnnda  m  tlie  guilds.  There  was  pn>ljttbiy 
a  good  deal  of  confuion  between  the  guild  pro- 
perty and  the  companies  pronerty,  but  for  the 
most  part  that  of  the  guild  could  be  distinguished, 
because  it  was  a{>plied  to  religious  puqKvses.  The 
act  which  contiscated  these  funds  made,  of  course, 
a  profound  impression  on  the  dty.  Some  esa^ 
panics  were  wnolly  mined,  having  perhaaa  M 
funds  hut  those  which  might  be  applied  to  a 
'  'guildable  use;'  and  others,  more  prusfterons, 
;  f»mn<l  it  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  lo  *ell 
their  company  estatee  in  order  to  l»uy  the  guild 
estate  which  they  had  administered.  The  com- 
panies which  recovered  from  this  heavy  blow 
prospered  for  the  most  part  eventually,  and  thoss 
now  extant  deal  with  large  charitable  funds  and 
hold  large  estates,  to  the  great  benefit  of  thair 
tenants  and  their  pensioners. 

I'lKler  Queen  Kli/ul*<  tb  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  continued  and  comp]ete<l.  The  history 
of  the  church  in  London  was  greatly  cotnplicaled 
with  that  of  the  municipality.  We  have  seen 
that  the  bishop  was  an  alderman ;  but  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  a  period  in  foot  so  early  that  no 
record  of  its  date  survives,  the  eedesiastkal  aad 
lay  administrations  drifted  apart,  and  the  church 
ha<l  less  and  les.-^  concern  in  tlie  alfairs  not  strii-tly 
religious.  There  are  historiod  reasons  for  U-ii-  v 
ing  tliat  St  Paul's  was  at  first  a  parish  churcii, 
bw  hcloire  the  end  of  the  )2th  century.  iierhaM 
as  a  consequence  of  the  great  fire  of*  1136,  toa 
{wrochial  arrangements  of  the  whole  dty  wwe 
readjusted,  new  parishes  were  fonned  and  thdr 
lioundariea  marked,  and  a  great  nunil»er  of  new 
elnirelies  were  built.  The  dean  and  tlif  b  t  'Iy 
eatioiis  of  St  Paul's  no  longer  cared  to  lia\e  the 
eommon  iMHjple  worshipping  in  their  church,  and 
built  St  I'eter  le-Queme,  at  the  comer  of  Cheap, 
with  St  Gregory  and  St  Faith  closelv  adjoining 
St  Paul's,  the  one  at  the  east  end,  toe  other  at 
the  west  The  canons  of  St  Martin's  built  8t 
Vedast'>^,  Jiiid  the  friars  of  Newgate  Street  St 
Kwen's  ;  and  private  imlividuals  or  wealthv  ahl^r- 
men  increaseif  the  nuiidn'r  of  churches  as  Inn;; 

they  could  obtain  parishes  to  attach  to  them. 
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When  land  failed  for  thU  purpose,  they  founded 
cliuntriert,  some  in  St  I'fturs.  soino  in  other  iikiii 
a.stic  un<l  parcicliiHl  cIuhcIh'm.  Nk  ilouht  i\n'  !i<  t 
(,>iini  Eiiifitiirfi,  wliicli  in  I'JIKJ  ]irapticHlIv  forlia<le 
tlto  enibdivision  of  manors,  liati  iu  induence  in 
natrictiDg  the  multiplication  of  churches,  but  the 
nnabar  at  city  parishefi  ( 114)  was  out  ol  all  pro- 
poctiaa  to  the  ponulation,  KHMt  eommiBtiTely  as 
tint  inn'«t  have  been  ;  ann,  since  cnurche«  were 
bailt  ratlier  >\a  cliapeln  wliere  mtu<»  might  he  cele- 
brated than  for  any  otlit-r  i)nr|M»s(',  the  later 
Puritan  and  Prc)t«>«iant  idea,  tiiat  they  should  be 
places  where  a  large  number  of  people  ooold  listen 
to  eermons,  had  no  iaflaeooo  on  their  dimensionii. 
Althouffh  there  wax  no  abbey  in  the  city,  if  we 
except  St  Mary's  in  East  Smlthfield,  a  Cistercian 
house  founded  by  Edward  III.,  and  sometimes 
rallt^l  Ka-<t niin^l<  r,  wlijch  never  Hourished,  tlio 
numl»er  ot  nriorif,-*,  lolle;,'*?^,  and  hospitals  \va« 
ininienso.  The  VVhitefriai-H  had  a  large  iiousc  on 
the  soath  iM»  of  Fleet  Street  in  the  western 
Mtlmik  The  Blackfriars  occupied  the  soath- 
wMtwa  conMT  «<  the  dty.  and  had  leave  to 
diveii  thn  eottiM  of  ^e  ^1  between  Lndgate 
and  the  Thamt's.  Tlie  Creyfriiir-<  were  within 
Newgate,  on  the  **ite  now  iMcnnifil  by  CiiriMt's 
Hospital.  Close  to  tliem  wan  St  Aim lin  le-llrand, 
a  very  ancient  foundation  fur  can<»n.s,  which,  in 
the  Illllir  jmrs  of  monasticism,  having  fallen  into 
decay,  waa  attaehed  to  Weatmiuter  Abbey. 
Cloae  to  the  Frtmdeeeae  en  tbe  north,  hot  wlta* 
ont  the  wall,  waa  the  Austin  Canons'  house  in 
Suiitbfield.  EMng  *8|>ital  wns  within  Crinple- 
jrit<«.  The  Austin  Friars  had  great  Imilauigs 
near  Nfo«ir<'atc,  an<l  St  Helen's  Priory,  for  nuns, 
tn'oujiifd  tlie  eastern  side  of  Hisho]i!«<'ate  Street* 
Thi?  canonH  of  the  Holy  Trinity  neld  Aldgate, 
and  Houth  of  their  priory  was  that  of  the  Cnitchea 
Friaia.  The  aubarbe  teemed  equally  with  re- 
ligions hoosee,  and  there  were  several  minor 
foiin«l;itiiiii»  witliin  the  city.  The  numltt-r  of  inaHs 
ptii':^l.H  atliriiling  altars  in  St  PiinlV  hIimk'  wax 
n-okont*'!  Jit  over  <>n<*  hundred  ;  ami  tin-  great  |>p:<ti 
leoce  of  IMA  a«ided  largely  to  the  chantries  and 
chapela.  In  the  15th  century  this  state  of  tbtags 
beeMM  aa  iotolemUe  bnidMi,  and  contemporary 
Utetataie  fa  fall  of  eomplainta.  Unfmrtnnately,  in 
alioliohing  mona^tioi«ni  the  l>enntifnl  churches  of 
the  nionk.^  and  friarx  were  not  resjiecte*!,  and 
nlthon;.'li  line  or  two  were  natned  tL>  wortliv  of 
preatervation  as  preacliing-honwH,  ail  jH'ri»lte<l 
except  a  portion  of  AuHtin  Frinn*  and  the  nuns' 
aiMe  of  St  Helen's.  The  Austin  Friare'  church, 
wholly  diftgriisetl  oivlar a  mistaken  idea  of  'restora- 
tion.' itill  remains  aa  a  Dntch  church.  Even  St 
FanJ's  was  mutilated :  the  camfuinile  and  the 
elofatent  known  as  Pardon  ( ■liiirtliyiini  were 
rained  ;  and  after  the  de«truction  ot  the  lofty 
spire.  .VJO  feet  high,  by  fire  in  ir«<n,  the  whole 
clinirh  fell  into  a  very  dilaiiidated  condition. 

Tlie  inflaenoe  of  tiie  church  told  aNo  n|Nm 
London  in  another  way.  The  addition  of  auburba 
to  the  dtyaa  'wards  withoat'  was  pieveiited  by 
the  ring  of  ecclesiastical  estates  wliirli  gra4lually 
riosed  round  it.  On  th«  ea<«t  wa-t  Stepney,  a 
manor  l>el<mging  to  the  hishop.  The  mayor  and 
«  i>ri>oration  oiitaine<i  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Fins- 
)>urv  from  a  [ireliendary  of  8t  Paul's  in  1315,  and 
held  it  till  1»67,  when  it  waa  taken  np  by  the 
EeeleriasHeal  Commission.  To  the  westwnrd  there 
were  several  prehendal  mnnon>,  and  outside 
Temple  Bar  was  the  great  parish  and  manor  of 
St  Marguf  t,  \\  i-tmitiftei,  wliidi  iM-longinl  to  the 
ahliey.  S>utli\v]iik  wa^  unne\eil  to  the  city  in 
1327,  and  wa«  mu<le  a  'wan!  williout'  in  l.Wi. 
itnt  in  aildition  to  PortpiN>l  (now  liray's  Ion),  St 
Faaeras.  Uugmerc  (now  St  Giles's),  SAd  Blooms- 
Uuy,  the  Moor  (or  Mora),  at  Cripplegate,  leling- 


ton,  Hoxton,  and  Eald  Stnet  (now  Old  Street), 

St  Luke's,  all  of  which  were  nmnors  helonging  to 
canons  of  St  Paul's,  the  Knights  of  St  .Jolin  lia«l 
Clerkonwell ;  tlie  ciuions  of  St  Hnrtholomew, 
Canonbury  ;  the  al>l>ey  of  liarking  had  Tyhnrn, 
or  the  eastern  half  of  the  parish  of  bt  IfarylelMne ; 
the  Knights  of  St  John  had  the  weetem  half, 
or  Lvllestoo;  the  abbey  of  Westminster  ownea 
Paddington  and  We-ttlMiume ;  and  the  abbey  of 
Aliiiigdon,  Kensington.  Finally,  the  abljcy  of 
Westminster  held  Chelsea  for  a  time.  It  will  l>e 
seen  that  every  extension  of  the  city  jurisdiction 
was  etlected  with  great  dititculty,  anif  the  (ffTeet-s  of 
the  division  of  the  monastic  estates  by  the  Tudor 
dyna■^tv  did  not  creatlv  benefit  the  city,  which  in 
fact  only  obtained  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and 
the  Grpy  Friar's  from  Henry  VIII.,  and  Bridewell 
from  F-iIward  VI. 

'i'he  accession  of  QuiH'n  Elizalx'th  gave  a  con- 
Bi<lerai>le  im]H'tU9  to  I.^inilnn  traile.  Her  reforma- 
tion of  the  coinsKe  was  <inly  one  item  of  a  settled 
policy;  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  chartered 
oy  her  father,  now  stepped  into  the  place  previ- 
ously occupied  by  the  Germans  of  the  Steelyani, 
which  was  al>olifilie<I  at  the  instance  nf  the  f.utious 
Cresham.  The  last  eliart*>r  of  l^ufen  l-ilimltelh 
was  granted  to  the  Kiist  India  <'omi>any.  The 
silk  manufacture,  driven  out  of  Flanilcrs  by  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  was  naturalised  in 
England ;  and  even  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
the  lint  Stuart  could  not  repress  the  rapidly- 
frrowing  enterprise  of  the  Londoners,  whom  tfie 
discovery  of  America  and  of  a  sea-|)assa^'e  to 
India  stimulated  to  greater  and  greater  exertuma. 

While  the  wealth  and  ]>opulation  of  l.^>ndon 
thu.1  increa-sed  during  the  lotb  and  part  of  the 
17th  century,  the  ci^  itself  became  lem  and  less 
6t  for  habitation.  Its  nnhealtbineM  waa  partly 
caused  by  the  deficiency  of  the  water-supply, 
partly  by  overcrowding.  The  plafue  scarcely  ever 
left  its  iiaiiow  str<it-<  an<l  lilthy  allevs.  The 
.sauitjiiy  arrangiiiieiits  of  the  time  of  Kdwanl  I. 
were  scau  ely  suited  to  (lie  noeils  of  the  lime  of 
James  and  Charlen.  Itut,  known  only  to  a  few 
Londoners,  Sir  Hugh  Mvddelton,  hy  brin|dng 
clean  water  to  the  city  m  abundant  qvanu^, 
bestowed  apon  it  the  gieaUnt  possiUe  boini.  This 
was  in  lfi'2() :  hut  -ome  forty  or  fifty  years  eln]M<e<l 
before  llie  New  l;i\er  was  made  generally  avnil- 
ahlo.  Ill  till-  iiieanlime  the  citizens  were  over- 
whelmed with  one  great  misfortune  aft«r  another. 
Jnnies  1.  had  reverti'd  an  far  as  he  could  to  the 
mistaken  policy  of  such  kings  as  Henry  III.  and 
Richard  IL ;  bat  it  was  reserved  for  Charles  I., 
after  a  long  series  of  high-handed  procee«lings,  to 
seize  the  money  of  the  city  goldsmiths  dep«isited 
in  tlie  Tuner.  Ilis  downfall  was  certain  wlien  the 
city  luriiril  ugain-t  him  :  hut.  except  for  a  veiy 
brief  i>««riiKi,  tlie  ( 'nmmonvM  alth  fouml  little  favour 
in  London,  and  l'roiii»ell  imposed  one  humiliation 
after  another  u|Min  the  citixens.  Charies  IL  was 
warmly  welcomed,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  wealthy  merchants  with  Monk 
that  his  letuin  whs  |i-  --ilili'     lint  ( 'harles followed 


in  the  foot  slip?,  of  ici-  iiulitr,     F.vtortion  and  op- 

Iiie'.-ion  VI  1 1- t  lie  in-t  t  n  iiitiits  (if  lii- p<ilic\ ,  and  in 
he  clot*e<l  the  E\rlie<|uer,  and  ruiiie«l  nearly 
all  the  London  haukere  at  a  blow.  He  never 
afterwatds  was  able  to  win  the  oonfidenoe  of  the 
eitiwns,  on  whom  two  other  dtsastera  of  even 
greater  vehemence  hm)  alifadv  come  the  Qieat 
I'lagiie  of  iwr»  ami  the  (lieat  I'lre  of  IWfi. 

rlieie  hail  l>een  manv  previous  vi-.it at inTis  of  the 

filague,  and  to  that  of  l»i'.!,'>,  long  known  as  the 
Ireat  Plague.  .1.'),0O(>  dejiths  were  attiilmii  ii.  Hut 
the  epidemic  of  l(iQ5  threw  all  others  into  the 
shade.  1 1  commenced  at  8t  Gilco'ai,  in  tlie  sabnrlia, 
and  the  utticial  statenenla  ennaeraied  the  deaths 
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during  the  year  at  97,306.  As  tlie  jioiiulation  ua- 
reckoneil  at  alxmt  500,(XX),  it  will  l>e  seen  tliat 
nearly  a  fiftli  i>erislit'<l. 

Tl»ere  lta<i  nlm  teen  many  threat  fires,  but  that 
of  1606  exceeded  them  alL  It  cowineuoed  od  the 
2d  September,  at  1  o'clock  A.IL,  iu  Piiddiiig  Lane, 
•ad  r«ged  for  6ve  djiys.  It  was  CMtinrnted  that  396 
acrPH  of  hmises  wore  i!<"^trnyed,  fiftwn  city  wards 
were  CDti^mKcd  utU'rly,  anil  ei;(ht  others  <laiiiaj;e<l. 
comprising  400  Jilreet-*,  i3,2<J<J  private  Iioums,  KH 
churche**  and  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  4  city 
gates.  The  lues  in  mere  money  was  estimatetl 
at  about  4  miilion.  It  took  Londoo  many  years 
to  leeover  from  this  terrible  misfortiuie.  Sir 
Chiifltopber  Wren  built  a  new  St  PauPs,  and 
aim  gare  n«  St  Steplien's,  Wallbrook  ( until 
1888,  wlien  it  was  in  ijreat  part  niine<l  by  the 
pamchiiil  autlioritie»),  tlie  chief  monument  of  his 
powers  after  the  cathedral,  the  spire  of  St  Mary- 
le-Bow  in  Cheapaide,  and  many  other  beautiful 
baildin^^s,  incluoing  the  Monument,  t^et  up  near 
where  tbe  fire  bmn.  This  i»  »  TaseaB  Doric 
Anted  oohimn  202  feet  lii^'li.  St  1^iil*s  has  a  dome 
404  feet  high  and  14')  f.it  in  external  diameter; 
the  length  of  the  Iniililing  eust  and  west  is  fiOO  feet. 
Street,  eonimenting  on  the  ^llp<•nllrity  of  St  Fnul  s 
to  St  Peter'ii  a«  an  architectural  conip«>siti()n,  h^iv.h  : 
'The  great  magnitude  of  the  latter  may  strike  the 
9^  with  admiratkm  in  the  oontnst ;  but 
the  radeet  taste  must  uipfiedate  tiw  ampaiMiig 
merit  of  the  former  in  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  cupola  ainl  the  noble  f)eri«tvle'  (see  Wrkn). 
It  eontainfl  many  iiu-riiorials,  the  ftest  of  which  art- 
Wellington's,  in  the  (  itnslstorial  Court, on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  by  Stevens  ;  Lord  Melb<jurne'H, 
hy  Marochetti ;  and  a  recumbent  figure  of  General 
Cfordon,  by  Buebm.  In  Uie  crvpt  are  Imried  Lord 
NeUnn  (1805),  lievnolda  (1792).  Turner  (1851). 
Wellingt4>n  (1852),  Landseer  (1873),  and  Wren 
hiiriKi-li  I  l~-2'M  The  Exchange  (q.  v. )  of  Sir  Tliotiias 
(Jiesiiam  wa.s  burncfl,  rpbiiilt,  and  tlieii  Imriied 
."i^^.iin,  and  riiuilly  relmill  in  1S14  tiy  Sir  William 
Til«.  The  liuildhall,  partly  of  the  lUtli  century, 
jmrtly  of  tbe  IStb,  which  hail  been  the  M:ene  of  MO 
maiMr  hiatorical  events*  was  damaged  in  1666,  but 
not  destroyed,  and  was  luuidsomely  restored  first  by 
.Tarman,  an  eminent  contemporary  of  Wren,  and 
more  recently  by  Sir  Horace  Junes.  Among  the 
churches  sjmre*!  by  the  fire  i»  St  Bartholomew's, 
in  part,  a  fine  Norman  structure;  St  (Jilea's,  ( 'ripple- 
gate,  built  1545,  in  which  .lohn  Milton  (lM»rn  iu 
Bread  Street,  I6U8)  was  buried,  1674;  St  Helen'R, 
Bishopegate,  full  of  fine  monuments  ;  St  Katharine 
Cree,  siud  to  have  been  de»«igned  by  Inigo  Jones, 
1631 ;  and  St  Andrew  Underehaft,  iu  which  in 
StowV  monument. 

During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
tbe  whole  of  that  of  his  successor,  the  citv  and  the 
court  were  more  or  lesM  at  variance:  and  in  1G83 
Charles  took  London,  to  use  the  old  phrase,  into 
his  own  hands.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  aeposed,  the 
duurter  was  seize<l.  and  bnili  aldermen,  and  also 
A80»called  Lord  Mayor,  in  riMlits  a  wui'len.  Mere 
appointed  bv  the  king.  Al  (ii-l  .lames  II.  carried 
on  his  brother's  policy  toward-*  tlie  ciiy.  At  llie 
news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
charter  was  sent  back,  but  the  concession  came 
too  late,  and  the  judicial  murder  of  Alderman 
Combh.waa  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 
In  December  1688  they  fomiully  petition«Hl  William 
to  awiime  the  crown,  uinl  m  .i  few  hours  found 
Mnple  fiiii'l-  lor  his  use.  Subsequent  events  were 
largely  inllucneiHl  by  the  city,  and  it  lias  often 
been  observed  that  the  op(>o>ition  of  London,  in 
old  times  fatal  to  a  king  or  bis  family,  has  of  late 
equally  affected  tlie  fortunes  of  a  ministiy.  King 
George  III.  \va<«  galled  by  the  snpremacy  of  the 
eitixeos  aa  Uenty  IIL  bad  been  before  liim;  but 


he  made  no  way  against  them.  The  la<t  events 
that  nee<l  Ije  noticinl  here  are  the  estJibli>hnient 
of  the  Bank  of  Eii;^'l;ind  in  lOiM  ;  the  removal  of 
tbe  old  wall  and  its  gateit  in  1700;  the  clearing 
of  the  houses  from  London  Bridge  about  the  hum 
timob  and  ila  eom^lete  rebuilding  in  1831,  nhm 
it  was  only  one  ef  a  large  number  of  bridges.  A 
great  numl>er  have  lieen  built  since  then ;  die 
late.st  atidition.  a  bridge  V>elow  the  I'ower,  is  as 
engineering  work  of  great  imjHtrtance.  wiiich  will 
add  greatly  to  the  |ucturesque  a.s|icct  of  the  east 
of  London.    See  Bridge,  Vol.  IL  u.  446:. 

Tbe  population  of  the  city  has  awindled  year  ligr 
year,  ana  oipedally  sinee  the  nnltipHcMion  of 
milwavs.  Few  tratfesmen  now  live  in  their  plaw 
of  buRinesH,  and  the  difference  between  the  nuiidwr 
of  fioople  who  actually  tesi<ie  witliin  the  ancienl 
lN>unilarie8  and  of  thot^e  who  tuily  come  in  to 
business  is  immense.  In  1881  there  were  6493 
inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  50,526 ;  bat 
25,143  houses  were  used  during  the  dav.  w  hen  tbe 
population  rose  to  261,061.  The  rateable  value  of 
property  was,  in  1887,  no  less  than  £3,767.000.  Mean- 
while the  suburlis  have  spread  in  all  dite,  tion*. 
and  the  houses  of  I>ondoners  are  found  in  lU-rkshire, 
HiH  kin;_hain>liiic,  Hertfoid.-.hire,  and  Sii— ss 
well  as  in  Kent.  Surrey,  Esiiex,  and  Middlesex. 

Tlie  has  tta  own  police  force,  in  six  divisiaai^ 
with  seven  statioiM  and  two  eoorts— <mm  at  the 
Mansion  House,  the  offidal  rerfdenee  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  one  at  thft Goildball.  Severn!  niilwaj 
stations  have  been  made  within  the  iire<  iiu  ts  of 
the  city,  as  the  Temple,  Blackfriars,  the  M;m>h'ii 
House,  tiie  Monument,  and  Mincing  Lane  on  th« 
Metropolitan  Kailway,  with  Cannon  Street  Termi- 
nus, w  hich  stands  exactly  on  the  site  oiuaUy 
claimeil  for  the  Roman  pretorium.  The  dioeese 
of  London  has  varied  very  freouently  in  extent, 
having  at  one  time  c<jmprised  3!iddlese.v.  Ei«ex. 
and  Hertfordshire,  l>esides  the  city,  li  now  c«in- 
si.-t-s  of  the  city  with  Middlesex,  and  that  part  of 
the  new  county  of  London  which  wart  formerly 
reckoned  in  Aliddlesex.  The  bishop  restides  in 
Westminster,  and  at  an  ancient  manor  lioune  of 
the  see  at  Fnlham.  There  is  a  dean  of  St  Fkal's 
who  reddea  close  to  hb  ehutdi,  aa  the  site  ef  the 
old  brewhouse  of  the  chapter.  He  i.«  a.^'-istcd  by 
four  r»ti<Ientiarj'  or  stagiary  canons,  and  by  a 
precentor,  a  chancellor,  and  two  arcluleacons,  aiel 
there  are  thirty  canons  of  the  old  foundation^  now 
usually  called*  prebendaries,  and  ft  eoB^ge*  UMT' 
porateid  by  Kiehard  11. ,  of  minor  canons. 

London  formerly  returned  as  many  as  six  mem* 
bers  to  parliament,  of  whom  two  were  nuppuw^ 
to  l>e  on  duty  at  a  time.  From  about  1357  tbe 
number  wiu,  usually  four.  Under  the  RefoRD  Acl 
of  is.s.")  it  wiis  redacts!  to  two. 

Like  other  ancient  towns  the  citv  of  Lonilon  had 
it8  own  customrt,  some  of  whicli  still  have  tbe  force 
of  law.  Thus,  1^  tiie  enstom  of  I.K>ndon,  even 
sliop  is  deemed  an  'open  market'  for  the  good* 
usually  sold  there.  There  were  also  s|>ecial  rules 
as  to  the  jirox-cutioii  of  certain  daises  of  offender*. 
&c.  The  Lonilon  custont  which  goverjie>!  tite  ^u«• 
cession  {»  peixtna!  projierly  was  taken  awa\  ii: 
lS5i>.  There  is  a  customary  right  of  foreign 
Attachment  (q.v.). 

The  Couittt  vr  Lommr.  Under  tba  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888  a  new  eaantf  was  defined, 
to  ctmsi.st  of  tlie  suburban  parishes  of  Middle;*ex, 
Surrey,  and  Kent.  These  pal^shl^s,  or  a  gri-At 
part  of  them,  liiwl  previously  l>een  descril>e«i  in 
certain  act«  as  "the  .Metropolitan  Area,'  a  term 
quite  inappropriate.  Hy  the  Act  of  1888  a  county 
council  was  provided  for  this  district,  and  the  jnik* 
dictions  formerly  existing  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  thre«  counties  were  aboli-sh-vl. 
Before  descriliing  the  new  county  we  utay  {mmt 
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oak  thai  undflr  this  act  the  county  of  Midd]eM>x 
(q.T.)  WM  nmoved  from  tlie  sheriflUiip  of  tbe 
eiliiem,  and  dirided,  one  part  forming  a  new 

coiinly  of  Middh'spx,  ant]  the  other,  uniti!<l 
with  parts  of  Surrey  nixl  Kent,  foniiin>^  tho 
new  county  of  LomlDn.  The  lioniination  of  tlie 
citizenM  is  elsewhere  described.  Tlie  new  (  unuty 
took  in  the  following  parishes  of  Mi<!ill«  ^'•■x  : 
ILunmeniniibb,  Fnlbam,  KeOMiigton,  Chelsea, 
Paddiogton;  81  Geor^'n,  Ranorer  Snuore;  jSt 
James's ;  St  Marjjar<'t  m  ami  St  John  s,  West- 
minster; St  Martin's,  Ilainustead,  St  Marylebone, 


ster ;  ot  Martin  s,  ilainustead,  bt  Alaryieuone, 
PlucvM,  lalingtoo,  CwrlwowoU,  Soho,  8t 


Giles's,  St  Luke's,  Hoxton,  Hacgerston,  Hackney, 
Betltnal  Green,  Bow  and  Bromley,  St  George's  m 
the  East,  Limehooae,  Poplar,  and  certain  preeinete, 
a.s  tliO(*e  of  the  Savoy  and  of  the  Tower.  In  Kent 
tlic  following  parishes  became  part  of  llic  county 
of  London  :  rluiiistea<l,  Lewishain,  (Jrcnnv  irii, 
Deptfonl,  an<l  Woolwich.  The  following  paritfheji 
were  taken  from  Surrey :  BerniondHcy,  Camber- 
well,  Newingtoo,  Lambeth,  Wandsworth,  and 
Batteroea.  Some  of  these  plaoea  are  separately 
noticed.  Of  the  rart  tlie  following  general  aeeomit 
will  Butfice. 

The  eabnrba  fonn  *  ring  raoiid  the  dty,  and  tlw 


f      \cJ- JL. — 


y       -  jr  .  'J^uiii  I- 1 1^. 


efTortA  of  the  me<lioval  rulers  were  ilirected  — lir»t. 
to  restricting  as  nim  ii  )M)«>>il>le  their  ^.'rowth  ; 
and  secondly,  to  bringing  iheni,  when  they  were 
ft«>ttl<><l,  andertlweoatralof  the  <  ily.  In  this  policy 
the  Londoneia  were  nnsnccemfiil.  Tbe  suburlis 
grew  in  spite  of  city  and  pArltament ;  and  by  1223 
a  eontinaoiu  street  united  Went  minster  with  Lon- 
don :  another  sti-etrhe<l  twyond  the  Tower  to 
St»-pnev  :  ami  a  thinl,  lln^ini;  out  of  Hisliojf^'ate, 
reat  lie<i  northwanl  to  Is|in):t<)n.  In  the  Mime  I.'Uli 
centur)'  the  city  made  its  final  attempt  to  keen  tbe 
suburbs  under  control.  A  ureat  *  wanl  without  was 
fornie«l  westward,  extending  to  the  Temple  anil 
Holbom  Bars ;  and^  on  the  north,  part  of  Moor- 
fields  was  maile  a  *  ward  wtbout'  in  tbe  jurisdiction 

of  th*'  nMi-diian  of  Hi'<ho|i«i;,-\If.     Iblt,  exrept  for 

the  formal  additiou  of  boutbwurk  iu  burrey,  niiule 


in  1.127,  coiifirnieil  and  defined  in  l.V»0,  no  further 
e\t«'n>-ion  nf  the  city  liln-itiei  timk  place.  The 
estates  of  tbe  cburcli  stop])*-*!  tbe  way.  London 
was  surrounded  by  manors,  of  wUdi  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  monastic  bodies  were  the  lonli^ 
Foremost  among  these  were  the  eanons  of  St  Paal's 
and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Stepney,  an  immen?»e 
parish  to  the  ea.^tward,  belonjred  to  the  lii«iniji,  all, 
that  is,  except  such  parts  of  the  pret  iiu-t  of  the 
Tower  as  were  taken  out  ctf  it.  On  the  west  the 
Abliot  of  Westminster  hatl  the  pari-h  of  St  Mar- 
garet, which  at  first  came  up  to  the  Fleet,  at  what 
we  loiow  as  Lmigate  Circus,  and  was  with  diffi* 
culty  pressed  Iwck  beyond  Temple  Bar.  Tbe  abbot 
continued  to  hold  tbe  ciiurcbes  in  tbe  new  ward, 
and  the  ilean  and  chapter  still  present  to  .St 
Bride's,  Meet  StrvvU   Uu  tbe  uorto,  the  caaoua 
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of  St  Paul's  held  Cantler'd,  now  Kciitisli  Town, 
Eal<l  Street,  Hoxton,  Inlinh'ton,  ami  St  Panvraa, 
while  Mora  and  WenlockxIiHrn  were  parts  of  the 
pannh  of  St  (JUes,  C'rippl^jrate.  Other  canons, 
monkii,  and  friars,  and  the  Kniglila  of  St  John  and 
of  the  Temple  had  hol<lin;;s  in  Sniilhfiehl  and 
Canonhur)',  at  (.'lerkcnwell  and  in  St  John'»  Woo<l, 
and  in  the  Temple.  All  thew  chnrch  cj*tato«  were 
in  handt^  which  bitterly  rpaente<l  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  city  ;  and  when  the  monastic 
orders  were  alKdished,  their  e«tate«  were  for  the 
most  part  frranted  to  individuals  at  leant  as 
tenacions  of  their  independence.  The  canonn  of 
St  Paul'i*  ha»l  already  for  tiie  mo»t  part  ceaswl, 
owin^;  to  the  prevalence  of  a  corrupt  system  of 
lea/^inc,  to  own  except  in  name  the  manors  of  which 
they  Tia<l  l»een  the  lords.  In  the  more  distant 
parifihefl  nimilar  influences  were  at  work,  and 
except  in  Westminster,  where  the  ahliot  and  hin 
■uccejwor,  the  dean,  held  the  reins  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  pari.shes  of  the  so-calle<l  Metroiiolitan 
Area  were  govemetl  hy  electe<l  vestries  anu  other 
such  inntitutions,  and  the  lands  w6re  divideil  and 
parcelletl  out  in  freeholds,  some  large  and  a  few 
•mall,  aniimg  owners  who  liad  little  general  control 
or  influence. 

The  precinct  of  the  Tower,  ea.stward  of  the  city 
wall,  wa."*  forniml  partly  liy  aggrt-ssions  on  the 


1  he  Towi  r  of  Lumloii  from  the  lliver. 

citizens,  partly  hy  acnuiHitions  from  the  lord  of 
Stepney,  and  partiv  by  reclamations  from  the 
TImmcs.  Two  lia^tions  of  the  old  wall,  generally 
called  Hoiiian,  anil  certainly  dating  back  to  the 
reigii  of  Alfred  (we  al»ove,  p.  696),  were  renioved, 
ami  the  White  and  Wakefield  towers  were  built 
on  them.  They  were  fence«l  ronnd  by  a  palisade 
at  lirst,  but  by  the  end  of  the  12th  centurj*  the 
precincts  compriHi'd  2G  acres,  alMiut  12  being  covered 
with  buildings,  (iundulf,  a  monk  of  Itec,  designed 
the  White  Tower,  Wgun  in  1078.  The  work»  went 
on  .xtea<lily,  the  chai»el  of  St  .lohn  in  the  White 
Tower  l»eing  suitplenienteil  by  the  parish  or  pre- 
cinct church  ot  St  I'eter  'ad  Vincnia'  on  the 
Green  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  keep  is 
approximately  in  the  centre,  and  is  surroundcil 
by  wall.s  and  towers  forming  the  inner  and  outer 
wards.  The  towers  of  the  inner  wanl  were  those 
chiefly  used  fur  prisoners'  lodgings,  but  a  com- 
plete royal  palace  wan  in  the  wjuth  ea-Htem  corner. 
Of  this  luiliirc,  from  which  (^ueen  Anne  B<ileyn 
went  to  her  dcalh  on  the  atljoining  green,  scarcely 
a  vestige  remains.  The  lieutenant's  lo<lgings, 
where,  or  iu  the  chief- warder's  house  next  door, 


Ijidy  Jane  (Grey)  Dudley  lived,  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, but  is  now,  for  some  unknown  reaMW, 
called  the  Quefn's  House.  The  Beauchamp  and 
Devereux  towers  seem  to  have  held  the  most  illos- 
trions  prisoners:  they,  with  the  Bell  Tower,  in 
which  Fisher.  Kishop  of  Rochester  (1534),  and 
Mar\*,  Countess  of  Lennox  (l56o),  were  confined, 
form  the  western  side  of  the  inner  ward,  being 
united  by  a  curtain  wall,  on  which  the  prisonem 
w^|ked.  Unfortunately,  the  inscriptions  from 
mnny  difTerent  chamliers  liave  been  bnmght  to- 
gether in  the  principal  room  of  the  l{eauchara;> 
Tower,  by  which  their  historical  significance  ha» 
\tQcn  in  some  cases  wholly  lost,  ilere  we  see, 
among  others,  memorials  of  the  incarceration  of 
the  six  sons  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ( V>eheaded  l.''>.'>3).  of  them,  John,  the  eldent, 
was  released  and  died ;  Ambrose,  the  second, 
liecame  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Iive«l  till  1599; 
(iuildfonl,  the  thinl,  was  l)eliea<le<l  on  the  same 
day  as  his  wife,  12th  Febniary  1554  ;  Roliert,  the 
fourth,  is  l>est  known  as  Queen  EIiza1>eth'«  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  die<l  in  l.'>88;  and  Henrj-,  the 
youngest,  was  kille*!  in  the  French  wars  in  1558. 
Other  illustrious  prisoners  were  Edwanl,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  calleil  the  last  of  the  Plantageneti, 
l>eheade<l  14!>{>,  and  his  sister  Margaret,  C'ountesiof 
Salisbnr}',  l)eheade«l  1541;  E4lwanl  Seymour,  Dnk* 
of  .Somerset,  l»eheade<l  1,">52:  Sir 
Thomas  More,  l.'vlo;  Thomas  Cmm- 
well.  Earl  of  Essex,  I54<);  t^neen 
Cntharine  Howard,  1541  ;  Henry 
Howanl,  Earl  of  Surrey,  l.MT; 
Henrv  Grey,  Duke  of  SuflVilk,  1554: 
Sir  \Valter  Kaleigh,  I>ehea4led  at 
Westminster  in  1618;  Thoma* 
Weiitworth,  Earl  of  StnvlTord, 
I('k41  :  William  Laud,  Archbi<ihop 
of  Canterburj',  1645 ;  James  Scott, 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Buceleach, 
16H5;  James  BadcltiTe,  Earl  of 
Derwent water,  1716  ;  and  the  Scots 
lonls  implicated  in  the  risings  of 
1715  and  1745 — Kenmure,  1716; 
KiliiianiiH-k  and  Ilalmerino,  1746: 
and  Lovat,  1747.  Many  of  theM 
priwners  were  buried  in  St  Peter's 
riiurch,  which  having  lieen  burned 
in  1512  was  rebuilt  in  time  to 
ri'ceive  the  Isxlies  of  Queen  Anne 
Holey n  an<l  other  victims  of  the 
Tuilor  times.  It  was  'restored' 
some  years  ago  in  a  verj'  thomagb 
manner,  ever\'  vestige,  except  some 
monnmenta,  of  the  |>erio<l  which  witnessed  these  sad 
scenes  l)eing  carefully  obliterated.  The  crown  jeweU 
wt'ie  lim:;  kept  in  the  Brick  Tower,  at  the  north- 
eastern comer,  but  in  1867  were  renmved  to  a 
chiinilter  in  the  Wakelield  Tower.  This  chanilirT, 
in  which  thev  are  now  exhibited,  has  .share<i  the 
fate  of  the  ciiajK-l,  every  vestige  of  its  occu[iation 
liy  Henrj-  VI.,  probably  at  the  verj-  time  of  his 
death,  liavin|;  been  carefully  '  rcstoreil '  away.  The 
^reat  collection  of  armour,  tounde»l  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  bin  palace  at  Greenwich,  is  on  the  npper  floor  of 
the  White  Tower.  Two  or  three  pieces  date  from 
Ix'forp  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  The  ticket-office, 
by  which  the  visitor  enters  the  fortress,  is  on  the 
Mte  of  a  menagerie  M  hich  dates  l»ack  to  the  tin>e 
of  Ilenrj'  I.,  whence  the  «*ayi'Jg  'to  see  the  lion.«,' 
meaning  to  vi.>*it  the  Tower.  The  principal  featnr* 
of  the  outer  ward  is  St  Thomas's  Tower,  or  the 
Tmitor's  ( Jate,  facing  the  Bloisly  or  Ganlen  Tower, 
the  entrance  of  the  inner  ward.  The  view  of  the 
Tower  fn»ni  the  westwanl  is  much  interfered  with 
by  the  new  bridge,  but,  except  for  s*tme  ugly 
Imrracks  and  the  demolition  of  tiie  palace,  has  still 
very  much  the  aspect  it  bore  in  the  17tJi  ceotaiy. 
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Tbe  new  bridge  just  mentioned  starts  from  the 
baamlMy  b«(w««i  tlie  praetnctB  of  the  Tower  aod 
tiMt  of  St  RsthATiiM**  HoHpital,  an  inttitntioa 

fonndod  by  ^Intildfi,  the  qneon  of  Stopln-n,  and 
refonnded  m  1273  l)_v  Ek-anor,  ijueeu  of  neiiry  III. 
It  still  8nl*«ii*tB,  having  boon  si)arod  at  tho  Kcftinna- 
tion,  but  wa«i  renj()vetl  in  1827  to  the  Kegent's 
Park,  and  St  Katliurine'H  Dock  made  on  the  old 
site.  A  little  fartlier  east,  still  on  tbe  Tbaroee 
bank,  W9  come  to  one  of  the  nameronB  dirimont, 
known  as  the  Tower  Hamiete,  into  which  tho 
original  parish  of  Stepnev  ha«  been  parcelled.  This 
UMcd  to  be  Ilftt^^litro  an<l  Wapning.  but  has  long 
b<H'n  known  a»»  St  (Jeorgo  s  in  tlio  Eiist.  Next  to 
it  is  Limohouw.  a  name  whiwo  original  form,  Lime- 
hur-st,  Biilliciently  denotes  the  old  character  of  the 
region.  Next  to  Limeboase  is  Poplar,  which 
UMlndee  tlie  Isto  of  DogHt  *  Uod  of  mite  fonned 
by  the  river  Lea,  which  derivee  fte  mme  from  iu 
decks.  Farther  inland  are  Bethnal  Oreen,  a  va«t 
district,  chielly  covered  with  factories  and  with 
the  housen  of  the  lower  cliuut  of  artisann  ami 
labonrers.  Mile  End,  Old  and  New  Towns,  whose 
luunes  show  their  situation  on  the  great  eastern 
road  aMule  through  AidffM  (aee  above)  in  the 
ISth  eeotary,  whicb  led  to  an  andied  bridge, 
locally  known  as  the  Bow,  where  there  had 
previously  l>cen  cmly  the  datigorons  Stratfonl  over 
the  Lea.  TIioho  |>arishi'^*,  w  iih  Wiiitfrluiprl  north 
of  the  Tower,  form  a  eoniplele  ring  round  Stepney, 
whore  an  ancient  cbnrch,  dedicated  to  St  Dunstan, 
still  stands  among  snrroundings  very  different 
from  those  which  marked  the  district  when  the 
bishope  of  London  had  a  pnlaoe  here,  with  wide 
parks,  and  the  nolde  hnnting  groands  of  Hacknev 
ami  Hornsey  on  tho  hills  U>yond  ;  when  Edward  I. 
held  a  parliament  in  I'itH)  at  tlic  hou.^e,  near  the 
church,  of  the  inavor,  Henry  le  Waleys ;  when  the 
cimmI  Dean  ( 'olot  )iad  a  country  bouse  here,  where 
be  was  visited  bv  More  and  Bnutmus ;  and  when 
2ttah<^  Ridlqr,  the  mar^,  lamadeired  the  manor 
to  Lora  Wentworth,  the  same  whose  loes  of  Calais 
is  said  to  have  been  the  jiroxiiiK\te  caiine  of  the 
death  of  t^uoen  Mnr^-  I.  Since  Wentworth  s  il>«th 
tlie  estate  has  twrji  ili\iili'<i  ainong  nuui y  r>«  nei!4, 
and  there  are  few  trmoN  of  nntiijuity  anywhere. 
The  Bethnal  Green  Mnseuni  of  the  Scienoa  and  Art 
I>eparttDeDt  is  in  a  stvie  not  likely  to  improve  the 
araiiteelaral  taste  or  the  neigbbonrboad,  hnt  haa 
homed  aod  exliibite«l  various  fine  collections  of 
pietares  and  works  of  art.  Much  of  Hackney, 
whicb  adjoins  St<'[>ney  on  the  north,  luus  been 
kept  open  ;  an  old  park  of  the  bislioj>s  being  now 
lai<l  out  as  Kinsbnry  Park,  an<i  the  commons  an<I 
fields  eastward  to 'the  Lea  having  been  reicaed 
from  the  builder.  South  of  thia  diatricfe»  whicb 
stands  high,  ar«  Haggerst^n  and  Hoxton,  densely 
popalaterl  pari.thes,  ccnnpriHin^  the  ancient  Shore- 
ditch,  and  reaeliing  to  tin-  cUy  wall.  Westward 
are  the  two  diviHions  of  Finsbury,  St  l,uke\  ami 
I'lerkenwell.  In  St  Luke's  was  tho  'Artillery 
Ground,'  or  place  of  exercise  for  volunteer  bowmen, 
from  wbich  the  nxHieni  Artillery  Company  took  its 
liea.  la  Clerlcenwell»  but  not  strictly  spealdng  of 
ft«  !•  the  Carthurfan  monastery,  now  a  Mud  of 
racbge  for  decave<l  gentlemen,  known  ns  the 
Charterhouse.  Here  was  formerly  a  sc1iik>1,  in 
which  Joliii  I^'eeli  w.-u-^  (•■luiat'il  a-*  well  ns 
Thackeray,  who  descriltes  tho  place  under  the 
name  of  the  Slanghterhouse.  In  the  Liltortv  of 
Saffron  Hill  was  a  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely, 
nnd  their  eliapel,  a  beaatifiil  building  sold  to 
tlie  Koman  Catholics  in  1S74,  still  exi-xts  in  Ely 
Place.  Clerkenwell,  tlie  site  of  tbe  hou><e  of  the 
Hospitallers,  h.-i*  -till  itn  St  .lohn's  i'<mi\  with 
memories  of  Dr  Johnson.  Northward  and  west- 
wan  i.  we  cotne  to  a  gnjup  of  old  preliendal 
■HUDOO.    Islington  haa  a  veiy  andent  history 


extending  liack  to  the  time  of  the  Con<|uest ;  Stoke 
Newington  with  a  carious  eld  church  and  a  new 
one ;  St  Andrew^,  Holbom,  in  whicb  Lord  Rcacons- 

field  wius  baptise*!,  and  in  the  cemetery  of  which, 
in  Shoe  Lane,  Cliatterton  w.us  hiirieil  in  177l>: 
,  I'ortpmil,  tlie  original  name  of  the  ;:roui)il  now 
covered  by  Ciray's  Inn,  whiwe  great  oniament 
was  I^rd  liacon  ;  and  Rugniere,  now  known  as 
St  Giles's  and  filoomabnix.  Tbe  last-named  dia* 
trict,  in  which  the  British  Museum  Is  situated, 
was  brought  Igr  the  good  Ladv  Kachol  Wriotlieslev 
to  her  second  hnsband,  \\'illiam,  L<ird  Hus'fM'il 
(belieailed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  KieUls  in  16JCJ),  ami 
Rtill  Ixdongs  to  her  descendants,  the  dukos  of 
He<lford.  The  celebrities  of  liloomsbury  have  l>eeu 
too  numerous  to  mention ;  but  we  cannot  forget 
Richard  Baxter,  who  lived  in  Southampton,  now 
Bloomsbnry  Square;  Charles  Dtekens,  who  lived 
long  in  Oower  Street  and  in  Tavistock  Square; 
and  Charlea  Lamb^  who  Uved  ia  Little  Unean 
Street. 

In  8t  (liM)r;.'e  the  Martyr,  a  small  parish  taken 
out  of  Holltorn,  is  Queen  Square,  calloil  after 
Queen  Anne.  Haeanlaj  Uved  at  50  (ireat  Ormoiul 
Street  while  he  vaa  a  hoy*  8t  Giles's,  long  a 
rookery  of  wratehed  tenements,  has  been  greatly 
cleansed  and  improved  of  late,  Imt  the  too  famous 
Seven  Dials  continue  to  desciv  e  at)  evil  rejnitation. 
Sun  f  tlie  streets  and  mpiares  of  the  district  werw 

t daces  of  n>pute  two  centuries  ago.  Noll  Uwynn 
ived  in  Wardour  Street,  tbe  DuKe  of  'Monmouth 
in  Soho  Square,  Diyden  in  Long  Acre  and  in 
Gerard  Street.  The  small  parish  of  St  Paul, 
Corent  Garden,  boasts  of  a  church  designed  by 
Inipo  Jones,  of  tbe  greatest  vegetable  and  Hower 
marki't  in  I.nrnlmi,  and  of  imniinenible  li1cr;ny 
a!t.<4<K'iations.  In  llow  Street  was  Wills  s  Collee- 
house,  where  Pejiys  met  Drjden ;  Turner,  the 
landscape-painter,  'was  bom  'in  Maiden  Lanet 
diaries  Lamb  lived  in  Russell  Oontt;  and  Pope, 
Sheridan,  Butler,  and  Prior  are  amcms  tbe  namca 
we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  tbe  Innuity. 

We  now  reach  the  Straml.  Hcginniiig  at  its 
eastern  end,  noxt  to  Temple  liir,  we  have  the 
colos.sal  buildings  of  the  New  Ijiw  Courts  ( 1N74- 
8*2),  of  which  George  E.  Street  was  the  ori^Hnal 
desigTier ;  but  ao  thwarted  by  meddling  autliontie«, 
that  only  tbe  best  feataras,  such  aa  this  noble  ludl 
(238  feet  long)  and  the  tower,  wn  be  roni^eied 
his.  North  of  the  roiirt."  is  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
the  lar^^t'st  Hipiare  in  London.  Hern  is  ^ituated 
the  College  of  Sur;,''ons,  with  it--  nui-i-iini,  and  tho 
museum  of  Sir  John  Soane.  ('lose  to  the  L.'iw 
Courla  is  the  church  of  St  Clement  Dunes,  by 
Wren,  in  wtiich  a  brass  tablet  marks  tbe  seat 
habitually  occupied  bv  Dr  Johnsoa.  On  the  south 
side  are  Arundel  and  Norfolk  streets  on  tbe  old 
site  of  Arunilel  House.  Essex  Street  commenm- 
ratf'H  the  residenc*'  of  (j>iif»'n  Rlizaljeth's  nnfurtn 
nale  favourite  in  the  Outer  Temple.  A  l^rook 
ran  thn<ii-.di  Milford  Lane,  and  in  Stmnd  I^ne  is 
a  bath  of  Roman  ori^n.  Next,  to  tbe  westward, 
we  come  to  the  cbarmug  little  chnrdi  ef  St  Mary, 
by  Gibbe,  and  to  Soamaet  House,  now  full  of 
government  offices,  built  by  Chambers  (l7tW), 
after  a  design  of  Inigo  .lones.  Hi  re  Anne,  ipii-»  n 
of  .latnes  I.,  reside*!.  The  name  i-  di'iived  from 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  ( l>eheadoil  l.">."i'Ji,  who  laiilt  a 
house  belt;.  The  streeUi  on  the  north  side  comiieto 
with  Fleet  Street  aa  the  headnuarterx  of  [torioilical 
literature.  Before  we  reach  Waterloo  Bridge  (see 
Bridob)  we  are  in  tlw  precinct  of  the  Savoy.  oon> 
temiinons  with  a  manor  granted  bv  Henry  III.  to 
Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  of  Queen  klcan<ir.  Mere 
John  of  C.iiint  resided  till  the  palace  w;i.s  l>umed 
bv  the  rioters  of  1.^81.  Chaucer,  who  married  a 
sister  of  the  duke's  third  wife,  was  much  hero.  It 
afterwards  beoame  a  hospital,  of  whieb  the  ehapeU 
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doditttcd  to  St  John  the  BaptUt,  onlv  remains. 
In  ft  Gavin  Douglas.  Kishop  of  Dnnkeld  (died 
1522),  li««  hurie<l.  Fuller  orticiaUMl  here  ihiringthe 
reiffn  of  Charles  I.  'rii«  lin-jiital  w:u»  stipprwwed 
in  1703,  ami  the  chajK-l  iiimle  '  myal '  in  1773. 

Tlie  Thame*  Enihankmont  (18<H-70)  Ixinlers 
the  Strand  from  tlie  city  round  a  great  liend  of  the 
Tfaames  at  Chariiig  Cnm  to  Wastniinster.  Wlien 
we  paas  the  dty  bonnda^  near  the  Temple,  we  are 
ahreast  of  the  hniMin;;  nt  the  London  Scliooj  lioard, 
Iiv  .Mr  Norieian  .Shaw,  H.A.,  next  to  which,  with  a 
fhort  interval,  ih  the  riv  i  irunt  uf  S'.ni'  ix-t  Hom*©, 
hy  Chamhern,  one  of  the  Ijesl  elevation!*  in  London, 
(iardens  Wantifnllv  laid  ont  conduct  us  paf<t  the 
Savoy,  the  Adelphi  Teiraoe,  an  E{0'ptian  obelisk 
bearing  the  names  of  Thothmailll.  ( 18tb  dynasty) 
and  Bameees  II.  ( I9tb  d^aaa^),  and  the  old  mte- 
way  which  marks  the  mte  of  Bnckin^am  or  York 
House,  w  li*'re  Haron  wii-^  Inirn  in  l.Vil.  Charinf; 
Crow*  station  fK'cn)ii»^  the  site  of  Hungerfonl 
Market.  The  cronn  in  the  court  toward  the  Strand 
is  believed  to  be  a  co[iv  of  the  Eleanor  Cross 
erected  hjr  Edward  I.  I'he  ^latm  of  Charles  L 
■landa «» ile  exael  eita  Nortiiuiulieriaiid  Avenne 
was  made  in  1874  over  the  idte  of  the  last  of  the 
treat  rivpr'<ide  palaren  with  which  the  Strand  wa.s 
formerly  lined  on  tlic  soutli.  Trafalgar  ^<|uare  is 
on  the  site  of  tlie  <il<l  Kiii;j;'s  Mews.  Its  chief 
ornament  is  the  riinrch  of  St  Martin  'in  the 
Fields'  hy  (;ihlw  ( 172«>).  Th.>  National  Gallery  is 
a  poor  boildiog  ( by  Wilkins,  HS36 ).  The  National 
Fortrait  Gallery  behind  it  was  opened  in  1886. 

The  monnmental  Corinthian  eolnran  to  Nelson  is 
very  oonspienonA,  with  four  lion.s  by  Landt^eer  at 
ibf  W'<e.  Beiiiiid  it  is  a  statue  of  (leneml  Gonlon 
hy  Thornycruft.  There  are  fither  Htatues,  all 
p«»or.  For  Whitehall,  see  WtsTMINs  i  i;r.  A 
ktatue  ol  George  IlL,  by  Wyatt,  is  in  CiK:k»pnr 
Straot*  which  mm*  ns  past  the  Havmarket  and  its 

Bilk  «pe«»-h0IIM  to  Waterloo  Place,  where  in 
I'm  Uvaid^  Memorial,  a  very  poor  figure  of 
Victmy  ia  braoia,  th"  Huke  of'  '^oik'^  (Tuscan 
red  granite)  column  vith  -tatue  l«y  Westmacott ; 
and  iiionumcntH,  mostly  \(  ry  hatl,  to  Fniiiklin, 
Lord  Clvde,  Lord  Lawrence,  &c.  The  clubs  in 
Fall  Mall  are  in  many  cases  justly  admired,  and, 
•xoapt  those  mo«t  recently  boilt,  are  in  good  pro 
portion,  especially  the  Reiorm,  designed  by  Barry, 
and  the  Carlton,  hy  Sniirko,  ami  ;,'ive  a  stateliness 
to  the  street,  «wUy  wantiiij,'  u>  ,1  rule  in  London. 
At  the  War  Ottice  is  part  nt  S<  li(iniherg  House, 
occupied  hy  flainnlMirough,  tiie  painter.  When  we 
reach  St  James '«  Palace  (in  Westmianter)  we  turn 
up  St  James's  Street,  noting  at  the  comer  a  beauti- 
nil  innumnce-office  1^  Mr  Norman  Shaw.  Opposite, 
on  the  west  side,  are  several  well-proportioned  clubs, 
bnt  some  new  buildings,  covered  with  ornament, 
intended  apparently  t<i  conceal  weak  denif^ns,  j^o 
far  to  !*|K)il  the  view.  Near  the  top  of  the  a-sceut 
are  White  s,  BotKllc  s,  Brooke's,  and  Arthur's  clulis, 
all  celebrated  in  the  social  anaaU  of  the  century', 
and  on  the  site  of  Crockford's,  the  Dtvoiiihirc.  In 
Bennett  and  Aiiington  atreeta  yn  an  vwunded  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  CabaL  Lord  8a!bbur\-'s 
ohtmsively  u;:ly  honse  looks  on  the  (treen  Park. 
In  .Vriington  Street  rejiide<l  another  priine-nuiii'-ler, 
Walpole,  and  afterwards  lii^  sun,  Horace  Walitole. 

Piccadilly  begins  a  little  lu  the  eastward  of 
Waterloo  I'lacc  (see  above)  and  its  continuation 
Bcgent  Street,  and  is  called  from  a  kind  of  tea- 
garden.  Peccadillo  Hall,  whidi  stood  where  the 
Criterion  is  now.  The  fonnatlOD  of  Regent  Street, 
which  was  to  lead  from  Carlton  House  (where  the 
York  column  now  stands  1  to  the  Hefjent's  Park, 
which  was  beautifully  laid  out  on  the  oM  Mary- 
lebone  common,  munt  be  ascribed  to  Na^li,  to 
wnom  must  also  be  assigned  the  street  fronts, 
often  veiy  beautiful,  although  «ncnted  onlj  in 


stncca  In  tba  R^ent's  Ftok  an  dtoated  die 

Zoological  and  Botanic  GaHensi    In  I^ecadilhr 

there  are  still  s-^nie  tine  palaces,  as  Pevoti>hirp 
House,  Northampton  House,  the  residence  of  I»rd 
Rothschild,  and  .\[>slev  House,  )<n:  the  fine*t  of 
all,  Burlington  Houj^e,  Las  been  altered  and  addeii 

I  to  in  a  wretched  style,  and  the  arefaitaet-earri 
design  can  hardly  he  mada  oat.  H«m  ai«  lodged 

I  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal,  the  AntiqinnaB, 
the  Linnean,  and  several  other  ]eame«l  societfaa 

[  The  ganlens  are  covereil  by  the  exhibition  rooaa 
«)f  thf  iu^a/iemy,  and  by  the  otlice*  and  theatre  of 

I  the  niiiversity  of  London,  in  a  verj-  deba.'<ed  ptyle, 
overloade«i  with  ornament.  The  onlv  church  in 
Piccaililly  is  St  Jamea's,  the  nariah  Staving  been 
taken  ont  of  Weatninrter  in  It  was  built 

by  Wren,  at  the  expense  of  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St 
Xlbans,  who  li  genemlly  believed  to  have  been  the 
secornl  liu-li.ui'l  of  (,Miefn  Henrietta  Maria,  and  who 
is  eoinriieiiioraH'il  in  tiie  a<ljoining  Jermyn  Stseeu 
The  exterior  is  plain,  but  the  inte  rior  is  the  model 
and  criterion  of  what  a  Protestant  church  should  be. 

Northward  and  westwaid  is  the  great  palish  of 
St  Geoise,  Hanover  Square*  separated  from  Wert- 
minster  In  17SM,  wfaieh  eompnsea  M  ayfair.  Grosveuflr 
Square,  ami  Bel^'ravia,  extending;  fn>ni  Oxford 
Street  on  the  north  to  the  Than»e>  on  the  s^iuth. 
It  contains  many  churches,  more  or  lesss  tii  jw-ii.lcnt 
on  St  tle«»rge'8,  but  though  sotue  of  them  are  vei^- 
cotftly,  not  one  calls  for  separete  mention.  The 
motlier-clinrch  is  heavy  in  design,  except  the 
portico.  It  is  by  John  Jamea.  The  pariah  nettly 
all  lielonps  to  the  I>oke  of  Westminster,  whose 
ancestor.  Sir  Riehanl  Grosvenor,  married  in  1616, 
.Mary  I>:ivic^,  the  heiress  of  two  <  ity  families.  W 
which  tliej=e  then  o|>en  fields  had  In^en  acquire"!, 
not  without  litij^'ation,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli/a- 
beth.  The  whole  estate  consists  of  an  almost 
circular  portion  around  Grosveuor  Square,  extend- 
ing along  Oxford  Street  from  Davies  Street  to  Park 
Lane,  and  bounded  on  the  east  bv  the  water- 
course of  the  Tybnm  :  and  a  "ontliem  {Mjrtion, 
lM)uiiiJed  <m  the  west  by  the  Wi-stlioume.  which 
divitles  it  from  (  helsea,  ami  on  the  ea-t  l^y  ( .n>s\  en"r 
Place,  V^auxhall  Bridge  lioad,  and  8<>nie  un-pilar 
streets  down  to  St  Gemge's  Square,  which  Ls  un  a 
site  named  in  a  ntf  m  1783,  as  'Mr  Weston's 
garden.'  The  new  enuidies  on  thfa  masmifieent 

I  estate  are  typical  of  the  other  building's.  There  is 
not  one  which  can  Ij©  named  a,H  of  or  even 

1  toleralde,  design.  Belgrave  Sijuare  and  Entun 
Place,  and  the  adjacent  regitm  are  all  in  stncca 
Grosvenor  Place  is  in  a  French  style,  very  debased. 
Dorchester  House,  not  on,  but  bordering  the  estate 
in  Park  Lane,  is  handsome,  having  been  designed 
by  it«  owner  with  the  assistance  of  Vulliamy.  In 
Stanhope  Street  is  Chesterfield  House,  much  polled 
a>)out,  out  still  line,  and  worthy  of  its  designer. 
Ware.  Grosvenor  House  has  few  architectural 
features,  but  the  picture-gallery  in  Park  Lane  i*  in 
a  fair  classical  style^  and  the  screen  in  Grosvenor 
Street  has  been  admired. 

Of  St  PiMuna,  kune  w  the  puish  is.  there  is 
very  little  to  he  tola.  It  contained,  apparently, 
several  of  the  manors  of  the  canons  of  at  Paul  ri, 
and  n  curious  little  church,  much  injured  by 
tiiodern,  Jiml  indeed  recent,  ru^tniatiou-i.  .-liuw* 
N«>rman  features.  It  is  close  to  the  St  Pancras 
terminus  of  the  Midland  Railwi^,  end  is  well 
worth  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  the  graveyard  adjoin- 
ing, which,  though  niuch  cnrtailcKl  by  the  railway, 
ftill  comprises  some  interesting  monuments.  th«»^e, 
for  exauii'le,  of  the  Greys,  lords  of  Portpool,  ii«)W 
Gray's  Inn  ;  of  Walker,  the  lexicograiiher ;  and  of 
Sir  John  Soane.  Many  refugees  during  French 
and  Italian  troubles  were  buried  here.  In  the 
parish  is  Kentish  Town,  the  old  probendal  minor 
of  'Cutler'a*  or  Cutelupea,  called  after  M 
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andeiit  canon,  ami  now  the  estate  of  Lord 
Cnnxleu.  Somere  Town  vised  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  Somen  Cocks.  The  new  parian  churcb 
of  St  nuiem  b  a  wry  oonspieuoas  object  in 
the  Eii'<foii  !{()«<!.  It  wax  huilt  in  wliat  wft« 
tliou^lit  to  he  a  (Irciiim  style  in  1822,  hy  tiie 
iiiwiiDiis.  Aiintliir  ii'iuarkalile  l)niKliii};  is  the 
Mitllantl  terminus  with  a  hotel,  bv  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  one  of  tin  laigest  buildings  of  t^ie  kind. 

Tjfbum  «rts  anciently  the  name  of  the  parinh 
which  we  know  as  St  Marylebone.  It  presents 
mnie  cnrinnn  and  interesting  fe.atarea.  Unlike 
nioHt  jtarislies  it  seems  never  to  have  l»cen  con- 
taim^d  in  a  siii<,'l«'  miuior.  l>ut  won  divirlt-.l  In-finc 
I  lie  ilawn  of  history  into  two  at  h'ii.'*t,  if  not  tlircc. 
IMiis  division,  or  inclusion,  may  have  W-en  cnuRe«l 
by  it«  remote  and  lonely  situation.  A  brook  ran 
tbrongh  it.  '  the  bourne  fioill  whkh  do  traveller 
retaros,'  ita  houtcc  liidden  among  the  wooded  hilla 
of  Middlesex  ;  and  the  tittle  chnrch  of  St  John  was 
in  l4<Mt  down  IxM-ftUsc  it  liad  Um-ii  so  ofton 

broken  into  and  rohl)cd.  A  new  church  wax  Imilt 
bi;;lier  up  the  l»rook,  wliere  there  were  a  few 
houses,  and  tlie  place  is  Rtill  known  from  its  new 
dedication.  St  >Iary  'le  Bourne.'  The  brook  was 
known  as  tiie  Tyimro*  the  earlier  fmin  of  which 
points  to  a  donhle  stieain,  and  the  original  ehnreh 
probably  sIoimI  on  A  kind  of  tidand,  a  site  now 
covered  hy  the  booknellcrV  shop  of  Mr  Itnniitus. 
The  eiu-^t*  in  |>art  of  the  pnri'-h  lornied  tlie  manor 
of  Tylmrn,  anil  l>e!on^;ed  to  the  uldiey  of  iiarkini;. 
It  was  leaseti  out  to  various  peftple,  and  in  the  l.^)lh 
centonr  was  held  by  Thomas  Hobeon.  Henry 
vni.  held  the  manor,  and  Qneen  CHnheth  granted 
it  on  Icaw  to  Fon*ot.  who  In  the  «nccee<linff  reign 
iNMight  it.  Ilin  dei«cendants  0^)1(1  it  to  John  Holleii, 
Duke  of  Niwr.islle,  for  £1",.'>(K>,  ami  it  iia*  ever 
cilice  de-M.nd(sl  in  his  family,  La<ly  Oasington 
Iveiug  the  prewut  owner.  The  western  part  of  the 
|4uiiui  was  the  manor  of  Lilleston,  now  oommenio- 
n^ted  in  Lisimn  Grove,  and  dettcended  much  like 
tlie  eastern  half,  throngii  leaseholders,  who  held 
from  the  Knights  of  St  John  (whence  St  John's 
^^  •><>.!>,  down  lo  Sir  Williritn  I'ltrtnian,  wliiwe 
<li  scen<i,u(t-  now  own  the  grt-ater  part  of  it  The 
we«tem  iMuinduiy  is  tiio  Etl>.'ware  Road.  Tlie 
place  of  cxeention  for  the  city  of  London  and  the 
c«Minty  of  Middle«H)x  was  at  firxt  hv  the  bumside, 
where'  in  1330  Jioger  Mortimer,  £ar[  of  March,  was 
lianjred.  As  ttie  snbnrbs  Ineraased  and  crept  to- 
wardu  ."st  MarylclKine,  the  gaIlow«<  were  removed 
fartiier  we^t.  In  1.512  they  «tood  in  the  adjoininj,' 
ntancir  of  Lillc-tini,  clone  to  tlie  imvileni  M;irl>l>' 
Arch,  and  <  \  i  titniilly  they  were  wt  up  for  eacli 
•xaciiiioii  ;  lie  foot  of  Eilgware  Road.  A  house, 
recently  tebuilt,  the  New  Ina«  is  pointed  ont  as 
the  place  where  ^  stoat  beams  et  the  triangnlar 
jrililK-t  were  kept.  At  one  or  other  »)f  the  places 
llin-*  indicati!*!,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  (1534), 
many  prioitfi  in  the  rei;;n  of  Klizalteth,  Felt<m,  the 
assgiMia  of  Hnckin^di.'^ni  (I(t28),  Jack  She|ij>ard 
(1724),  Jonathan  Wild  [  172.5).  I>ord  Ferrers  (1/00), 
Mrs  Brownngg  (1707).  and  the  Rev.  W.  Dodd 
( 1777)  were  haaged|  with  an  innnmerable  company 
nf  leas  notable  crtminais.  The  last  execntion  here 
vrtiH  that  of  .fohn  Ansten  (178.3).  It  may  be  worth 
while  here  to  note  that  Tyhnmia  i«  nut  in  Tyburn, 
nor  vet  in  Lillestim,  but  in  i'atldinnton.  The 
nuraoer  «>f  eminent  inhaiiitants  and  natives  of  St 
Marylebrme  is  v«rv  great,  ilogarth  rrjires<  nt«Hl  the 
church,  now  a  parish  chapel,  in  his  KaKe's  rrn^rerts. 
Gibba»  the  architect.  (Gibbon,  the  historian,  iroyle» 
who  wrale  on  game;",  and  Charles  Wesley,  the 
hytnn  writer,  may  l>e  mentioned  a.^  having  livoil  or 
«li"d  in  the  n.arish.  Ik^iiies  fheM',  wc  nnist  not 
nniit  the  Harli  y  family  and  their  famous  collection 
of  MSS.  now  in  tlie  ikitish  Mnsenra ;  Oxford 
mveet  i"  called  alUr  Uwavd  Bari^,  eeeond  Earl 
ana 


of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  who  married  the  Holies 
heirf^s. 

North  of  St  Mar>ieboae  is  Ham|ietead  (q.T.L 
with  ite  !iplendid  open  heath,  some  parts  of 

wliieh  are  as  much  as  4.'»0  f««et  almve  the  sea. 
Paddington  lies  wh(d!y  westward  of  the  Kdg- 
ware  Koad.  It  \Mts  eari\  ili^  idni  into  t^^()  nianoi'x, 
ra<ldington  and  \\  esthourne,  the  latter  named  after 
a  little  stream  the  oriinnal  source  of  the  Serpentine. 
Itoth  lielonged  to  Westminster  Abbey,  uufc  the 
eastern  manor  having  been  appropriated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Westminster,  with  most  of  the 
other  estates  of  that  shnrt-live<l  see,  went  to  the 
see  of  Lomlon,  while  WestlMJurne  is  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  abbey.  There  is  little  of  interest  in 
either  divUion.  "fhe  Great  Western  Kailway  and 
its  temunus  cover  a  large  part  of  l)uth.  obliterating 
W'estljoume  Green  where  Mrs  Siddons  once  livetC 
A  small  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  is  in  West- 
bourne,  and  in  the  adjoining  manor  is  a  eemotery 
whieh  Ix'liings  to  St  George's,  Hanover  Squan*  aiM 
contains  the  grave  of  Lawrence  Sterne. 

Westwanl  of  Ken'-ington  (q.v.)  is  Hammersmith, 
a  populous  suburb,  taken  out  of  Fulltam.  which 
reaches  down  to  the  Thames,  and  forms  the  western 
extremis  of  the  eonn^.  A  very  intermting  ehnrofat 
St  Plsnrs,  hniH  here  In  1631  hy  Sh-  Nicholas  Crispo, 
has  recently  W'en  pnlled  down,  nnd  a  new  church 
of  great  size,  hut  otherwise  unwmihv  of  the  sit*, 
has  been  built  in  its  place.  It  is  designed  in  u 
mock-Gothic  style.  In  a  better  sUie  are  some 
nunneriee  «ad  other  inetitatiens  of  the  Roman 
Catholioa 

Pnlham  boasts  of  an  ancient  chnrch  and  of  fba 
so-called  '  palace  *  of  the  bishops  of  London.  The 
manor  which  is,  or  was.  conterminous  with  the 
parish,  has  been  the  property  of  the  see  from  time 
immemorial,  and  remains  the  one  n»si<lential  estate 
of  the  bishop.  The  bonne,  which  has  stunetimcA 
Iwen  deserilied  as  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in 
Englan<l.  surrounds  a  courtyard.  A  chapel,  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  (afterward  Archbishop)  Tait  in 
1867,  is  adjoining  tlie  honse  in  the  grounds.  The 
exterior  is  unnecessarily  ]ilaiii,  Imt  the  interior  is 
handsome.  The  house  eontuins  a  hall  huilt  hy 
Hisliop  Fletcher  ( 15!).') ),  and  the  arms  of  Hishop  Fitz- 
james  (die^l  1522)  are  in  the  eourtyani  and  in  the 
garden,  which  lies  very  low  hut  contains  many  fin* 
trees  and  shruha.  The  church  of  Falham  ia  very 
plain  bnt  contains  a  few  fine  monnmenti;  In  tua 
churchyanl  arc  the  graves  of  eight  bishops.  Ckaa 
to  theni  is  a  tond)  which  Is-ars  the  name  of  Theodore 
Hook  I  died  1H41 ),  who  had  a  house,  now  removnl, 
in  the  village.  Of  late  years  the  numenms  pleasure- 
grounds  and  open  spaces  of  Fulliam  have  been 
covered  with  second -cuuis  houses,  and  we  hove  but 
scanty  remains  of  Parson's  Green,  North  End,  and 
other  cla<(sical  kwaUtiea.  Chdsea  (q.v.)  adjoina 
Fulhant. 

t'rossiiij;  the  Thames,  we  reaeh  tliat  part  of 
Surrey  \Nliicli  hx"  Im  imi  inrlnded  in  ttie  new  eonnty. 
Ikittersea  in  chielly  remarkable  now  for  the  IteauU* 
ful  park,  oiteiied  in  1H.'>2,  close  to  which  was  the 
resiaenoe  ot  Henry  St  John,  Viseonnt  Bolingbruke 
(died  1751).  Westward  of  Itattenwa  is  Wands, 
worth,  south  of  it  is  Clapham,  and  beyond  tliat 
I'en^e,  in  which  is  the  Crystal  Palace,  usually 
called  from  the  neiglilHturing  Sydenham.  All  these 
are  covoreil  with  streets,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  villas.  Kenniugtim,  the  site  of  a  man«»r- 
house  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  Urixton  a  little 
fartiier  soutli,  and  Norwooii,  on  tlie  summit  of  tiie 
southern  line  of  Mils  whkh  enclose  what  is  called 
the  I.,4>mIon  ll.asin,  come  next,  and  the  manor  of 
fjimheth  faces  We^tniiu'ler.  The  arihhi<»ho|>s  at 
tirvt  rented  the  house  from  the  si  e  of  Ktx  hestei,  on 
account,  no  doubt,  of  its  convenient  situation. 
They  finally  acqninid  it  hy  exchange  in  1 100.  Tbt 
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domestic  parU  of  the  Iioiirc  are  modern,  Imt  the 
chapel  was  huilt  al>oiit  I'J'iO,  the  'LoIIanlii'  Tower,' 
1440,  the  gateway,  UIJO,  and  the  hall,  now  the 
Kbnury,  in  1663.  There  are  many  beautiful  MSS. 
and  rare  printed  books  in  the  library.  The  axsooi- 
Rtions  of  Lambeth  with  the  greatest  nu-n  in 
Eogbuid  are  too  numerous  to  be  oetailed  here,  but 
we  may  remember  that  Biohop  Parker  (died  1575) 
is  buried  in  the  chapel,  and  tliat  this  w.ii  tin-  srone 
cif  Mores  refusal  t<i  a(vei)t  the  kin^,' s ♦miirrniarv. 
St  Miuy's  [laiish  cliurcli  is  close  t<i  the  j^ate  and 
contains  monuments  of  arciibiHhnrm  Itancroft, 
TnlMO,  and  Seeker.  Two  UKMleni  liuildingin  are 
eonspicuoos  at  Lambeth — ^Doalton'e  terra- 
.  fM^ry,  iiouth  of  the  palace,  and  8t  Thranas'H 
Hospital,  which  unfortunately  faoos  tlie  Hotihcs  of 
rarlmment,  havini^  Wnn  removed  to  this  hite  in 
1871  to  make  way  for  London  Bridj;e  station.  The 
architecture  is  untutnally  u;:ly,  evtni  in  London. 

From  this  point  e.'l.st\^ald  to  Southwark  (see 
above)  the  low  peoinsnla,  fonuerljr  rabmc^ged  at 
every  high  tide,  tt  oeeupied  with  mean  •traeto  and 
lanes,  and  with  great  warehouses,  storai,  and 
wharves ;  the  only  jioint  of  interest  heine  that  on 
which  Shakenpenre  s  Bank^i  li'  Tlnatre  tlie  Clolie 
stood.  The  a|>proache«  to  \\  at«'rl(H»  Bridge  prob- 
ably cover  the  sit«.  Ea-ntward  of  Southwark  are 
Bermondsey,  where  a  fine  and  famous  abl>ey 
llonrished  before  the  Reformation,  of  which  nothing 
remains,  and  Kotherliithe,  at  an  abrupt  bend  of 
the  Thames.  Both  districts  are  densely  covered 
with  factories  and  labourers'  dwellingH.'  Farther 
inland  and  to  tlie  southward  are  Newington, 
Walworth,  the  immense  parish  of  Canilierwi-ll,  with 
Dulwich  College  and  picture-gallery,  and  reckham. 
All  are  densely  popubtad,  hot  preseot  lew  objects 
of  antiquarian  or  pietnnnae  intereik 

Eastward  of  Cnmberwefl  we  enter  thoae  parishes 
which  are  taken  fmin  Kent.  They  comjiri»"  Lewis- 
ham,  a  good  part  of  which  is  still  <Ji>cn  ;  Deptford, 
(Jreenwicli,  and  Woolwich,  which  includes  some 
fielils  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  There  are 
many  intere^tiii;,'  sites  in  this  district.  At  Dept- 
ford was  Saycs  Court,  which  John  Evelyn  lent  to 
Czar  Peter ;  Eltham  Palace,  with  iti  aneiMit  ImII, 
built  by  Edward  IV.;  the  Woolwich  AcadomjT*  for 
Royal  Engineers  and  Artillerv- ;  and  fJreenwich 
(q.v. ),  witli  iti*  magnificent  hospital  lunl  its  i)aik, 
and  the  olwcrvatory  from  wliioli  wu  and  most 
civilised  nations  r».vkon  longitude. 

The  commerce  of  the  vast  area  thus  briefly  de- 
■Olibed  is  in  great  part  carried  ou  in  the  City  ;  but 
lb«  beet  retail  shops  are  in  the  Strand,  Regent 
Street,  and  Bond  Street  Tlie  statistics  of  the 
cattle-market*  are  published  at  intervals,  and  show 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  an<l  siiiiiily.  The 
toniiau'i'  of  tlic  port  now  excewls  6  millions,  ami 
the  total  trade  exceeds  226  millions  sterling.  The 
rateable  value  of  the  whole  county,  including  the 
eityt  nmovnte  to  over  80  millinns  alerlin^  The 
annual  eonsnmptlon  of  food  includes  2  million 
quarters  of  wheat,  400,000  oxen.  1.5(H), 000  sheep, 
h  iiiilliiin  head  of  poultry,  400  million  pounds  of 
lisli,  .')<K>  million  oyst^-rs,  ISO  iiiillinii  ouarts  of  U'cr, 
8  million  quarts  ot  spiritii,  and  30  million  quartos  of 
wine,  brsides  coal  to  the  amoont  of  6  million  tons. 
The  following  tables  show  some  London  statistics  : 

POP.  IM  VARIOUS  AKEAS  IX  1891. 

Aum.  Pop. 

dty  of  Lnndon   MB  S7,S04 

Onunty  of         .n  (»it>i  City)   T6,MS  4,01,118 

Ix>n<liiii  Sr)i'"il  li-«:<t  lie-tnct   „ 

K<'Hl«lriii  u-iirrrilS  T.h1>I->  (if  >!  ir(a;i!v  .    T.%.334  4.'.MI,05A 

MsUopuliUnanJ  t'lly  IMice  Districts  .  6,«i>S3,S32 

London  within  the  Registrar-general's  dietriet : 
(ia01)a%s,S63:  (1841)  1,948,417:  (1861)2,008,989: 
(1871)3,254,260;  (1881)3,816.483;  (1891)4,211,066. 
Batahle  vaJoe  witliin  Metropolie  Management 


Act:  {]fCm  £12,045,476;  (1S69)  £16,25T,6«: 
(1H79)  £'2,S,iM;n,l(«);  (1HS9)  £.•?! ,.V.»'2..^S7.  Mil.-*  (4 
streets  .  (1801)470;  (1821)610;  ( 1841 )  905;  ( IMl) 


1'21'<>:  (1881)  174a 

620,000. 


Inporti  of  ToT*i£D  and 
CohiaM -  ■■ 


:  (1801)190^000;  (IMI) 


rnxldm of  UalM  IMfaaad 


ins.... 

l>i'fl.... 

l'-.s7, . .. 



18W  


£U3.aDe.0M 

i»,oo«,7e7 

1»,4M,751 

uti,ia,«fls 


♦0.023,152 
«0,U1,»S 


86,S31>.:ii 

-  KM 


The  cuntoms  revenue  was  :  (1865)  £10,943,913; 
(IHX.-))  £10,.'>k4.9.t6  ;  (1895)  £9,479.788  (as  agaiiwt 
£3,030,405  at  LiveriMnd  |.  The  total  foreign  trade 
of  London  in  over  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  I'nUed 
Kingdom,  nn<l  is  to  that  of  Liverpool  as  £225,000,(lllO 
i^4  to  £lH7,f^)O,O0O.  For  some  industries  London  ii 
more  important  than  any  other  town  in  the 
kinndom.  In  1891  there  were  83,448  dreesmaken, 
milnners,  &c.,  in  London,  53,346  tailors,  33,0(V 
printers,  nixl  31,H(17  caliinetinakcrs. 

The  death-rate  of  London  in  1S.V)  was  *24'3  \-fT 
1000;  in  1881-90  it  mus  214  ;  it  is  now  little  o\>-r 
17.  In  Ix>ndon  in  LsHl,  65  jut  cent,  of  the  popn- 
lation  were  Lond<m  bom,  and  there  were  .i9,.w 

5»rsons  of  Scottish  birth,  and  66,465  of  Irish  biitk 
f  95,0.53  foreigners,  26,9S0  were  German.  12,091 
Russian,  14,:o.s  I>olish.  10. .?r)r)  French,  6138  Italisa, 
4903  Amejican  (IS.),  4289  Dutch,  3041  Austrian, 
2244  Spanish.  LX)(t  P.elgjan,  1482  Swedid^  1011 
Norwegian,  827  Danislu 

flee  flWe  Anwy  (lAlB) ;  llidtlaad*hi  JRMety  (ITSI); 
Newooort'a  Repertorium  (2  vols.  1706);  Cunniadhsari 

Handbook  (1849;  new  ed.  by  Whostley.  3  vob.  MW); 
Shsrpe's  London  and  lJu  Kiwfiiom  ( 18M ) ;  Psul't 
Vant»kin(]  London  (189C);  Thome's  Environ*  (2  roli. 
1«77);  Walford's  Grratrr  London  (2  voU.  ll«5)j 
Baedtker'8  iSTanrf/xw*  ( 1889 ) ;  Hutton's  Litn^ry  ImU- 
r11arl.11  (4th  ed.  18H8);  CaMoll'g  Old  and  Nnr  D^nH^ 
(fi  voIh.  1887) ;  liOftie*  London  i  ISfJO  ,  ;  the  larger  i  IHSCl 
and  gmsUcT  '  189.3)  wnrk-i  tiy  W.  ]!•  sant  ;  ami  many  loesl 
hiittoricit.    S«e  also  the-  fuUuwiuf  article*  iu  this  wgrk: 


Hriti-li  Miivi-tim. 
ClMrterliou»«. 


Chrfsfs  BospttsL 

nab. 

Covcnt  Ganieii. 

Depffoid. 

l)i*k. 

Fire. 

Fkft  Prfiwn. 


Grecnwl^ 

Ouil-I. 

Hatii(wtmd. 

Hoapital*. 

Iniralgnitlao. 

KennlnjjtOB. 

Kew. 

King'*  OodaiSb 

.Mint. 

.N;itl..i.i«l  GnUery. 

Newgale. 

Kewspspais. 


Otwittk. 
Parluniert. 

f'lllifl!' 

I<r>\al  AcmArtny, 

Syii'iihSBk 
T.  iii|>l«  Bw. 

Titratre. 

W«tpr-«npp)j. 

Wc.«tniiii»trr. 


London*  UNivERsrrv  or.     This  title 

ori-inally  assnme<l  by  the  non-sectarian  institution 
afterwards  known  as  I'niversitv  (  'nll<  ;_•(■,  London, 
the  line  building  of  which,  Mtuatdi  in  linwfr 
Street,  \\n.<  opened  in  tlie  aiitiiiiin  r«l  1  s-.N. 

The  functions  of  the  college  were  coulinetl  to  teach- 
ing* hit  in  1834  its  promotera  applied  to  the 
flovenment  of  the  day  for  power  to  nnnt  degreea 
Meanwhile,  King's  College  (q.v.)  had  been  founded 
by  adherents  of  the  Chunli  of  England;  and  it 
seeiiietl  not  improbalile  that  otiier  colleges  of 
similar  character  would  be  (as  inilee<l  thej  wne 
established.  If,  therefore,  the  degree-giving  fsiwef 
hail  been  accorded  to  University  College,  tbeie 
would  have  been  no  exonie  for  vef naing  it  to  Kins^ 
and  other  colleges.  Henee,  to  avoid  the  mnltipli- 
ration  of  little  unirersitiM,  the  covernmeat_» 
solved  to  iii'-titnte  a  bodv  wWch  sTuiuld  examine, 

li'il  iMir  tt'iicii.  leaving  the  colleges  to  t»';ich,  but 
not  examine  -at  leitsl,  not  for  degrees.  .\  charter 
constituting  such  a  iKKly  ( the  University  of  Iy>ndon  > 
was  issued  by  the  crown  on  November  28,  1836, 
and  this  charter  has  hoMi  followed  by  fonr  othen 
(the  last  dated  1863),  as  well  as  by  two  or  three 
supplemental  charters,  successively  varying  the oon* 
atitution  or  extending  the  poweie  ot  the  nmvenilf 
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For  the  fii-st  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence  the 
nniversity  coinpmcd  («)  the  governing  hody,  or 
senate,  made  up  of  a  Chancelkir,  a  Vice  chancellor, 
luid  thirtjr-ux  *  Ffdlows.'  and  {bl  the  attilwted  col- 
ic^ udintdieal Mhoola.  At fint. Vnivwrdty and 
King's  were  the  only  affiliated  colleges ;  hut  in 
twenty  yearn  the  numher  of  the  arts  colle<'CH  liail 
grown  t<»  alM)ut  fifty,  and  of  the  lueilieul  hcIiooIh  to 
Dearly  twice  as  many ;  and  of  cacli  clafu)  only  a 
funalf  minority  wore  in  London.  Almost  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  nniveirily  was  effected  by  the  charter 
<>f  1858  (of  which  the  preMnt  charter,  dated  1863, 
u«  only  an  amended  form ).  Previously,  candidates 
for  degrees  in  arts,  although  they  might  matricu- 
late frinn  aiiywhi-re,  liinl  Ueen  re<iuire^l  to  prmluce 
a  certiticate  of  two  yenT-s'  ntudy  at  an  alKliate<) 
colle)^ ;  but  now  this  requirement  was  aUiliHlied, 
and  candidateH  might  acquire  their  knowledge 
when,  where,  and  as  they  chose.  The  reqoire- 
menta  from  medical  candidates,  however,  were  not 
relaxed,  and  indeed  have  since  been  made  more 
htringent.  The  name  charter  also  introduced  the 
graiiiiato  IkmIv,  un<lcr  tlie  title  of  ' convorntion,' 
into  the  t  onHiiiution  ;  and  all  masters  of  urts,  all 
doctors,  an<l  ail  haohelorri  of  a  certain  stamliug, 
npon  payment  of  a  tritliu;^  fee,  become  members  of 
ooDVoeation.  Thia  body  u  now  the  parliamentary 
constituency ;  it  dects  a  fellow  to  evenr  foortn 
vacancy  in  the  senate  ( the  rest  are  filled  hy  direct 
appointment  of  the  crown);  it  has  the  power  of 
vetoing  any  propojied  new  charter,  and  the  ri^ht 
of  disou.ssing  any  niatten*  alFccting  tlie  univerfity. 
Again,  this  charter  inntitnted  the  Science  fadOlb^} 
and  it  took  away  from  the  fellows  the  power 
(which  some  of  them  had  exercised)  of  acttng  as 
examiners.  The  only  organic  clianges  Binc«  1858 
liavo  l>e«>n  the  institution  of  degrees  in  inu-ic,  ami 
the  opening  of  tlie  iini\ei>ity  to  women.  Thi'  hitter 
change  was  a  graihial  jirocesH  :  at  lirst  women  were 
ailmittnl  t4i  a  herie-4  ot  xttecial  examinations  under 
a  supplemental  charter  of  1867  ;  but  under  a  later 
Hupplementsl  charter  (1878)  all  the  examinations 
andf degrees,  and  all  the  exhibitions,  scholarships, 
prises,  and  medals  were  thrown  open  to  them  upon 
i>reei.sely  the  same  conditions  as  to  men.  The 
ju^ries  of  I'xaniinatioiiH  for  Inith  f«exe«  begins  with 
inatricul.itiori,  from  wliich  there  is  no  exemption. 
From  this,  a  candidate  may  prm  eed  in  Arts,  Science, 
Laws,  Masie,  or  Medicine ;  and  many  candidates 
actually  ptoMed,  cneoemively,  in  two  or  three  of 
these  feeitlties.   In  each  of  the  first  fonr  faealties, 

tiie  next  sta^re  after  mritriciilation  is  tlie  interme- 
diat(<  exariiiri.-ition,  which  w!i«  institnt^'d  in  lH."iH  iw 
a  -iirt  iif  c()!u|M'nsati«in  for  tlie  alHilition  of  tlie  re- 
quirement of  a  colie,'e  certificate;  in  medicine,  the 
next  sta^  is  a  jtreiiiuinary  examination  in  M-ience, 
followed  an  intermediate  examination.  The  de- 
gree examtnations  are :  in  Arts,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.Lit^ ; 
in  Science,  IJ.Sc.,  D.Sc.  ;  in  Laws,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  ; 
in  Music,  li. Mus.  (followed  by  an  intennwiiate 
l»..Mii-i.  examination),  D.Mus.  ;  and  in  Medicine. 
M.n  .  M.R,  B.S.  and  M.S.  (i.e.  Bachelor  an.l 
Master  in  Surgery).  To  the  B.A.  are  attache*! 
two  optional  examinations  in  the  texts  of  Scripture 
and  allied  subjects;  and  a  spedal  examination 
in  Uie  art.  theory,  and  history  of  teaching  may 
Im  PM»ed  by  any  grailuate  in  any  of  the  five 
faenlties.  N'umerons  exhiliitions  and  other  prizes 
are  open  to  oomi>elition  among  Iionours  candidates 
nl  nearly  all  tne  examinations  in  the  several 
faculties'  (except  music).  The  regulations  fi>r 
these  exaniBalaona  and  sll  bylawa  are  laid  down 
bv  the  seoal^  oftea  npoo  tiie  recommendation 
of  colleges,  examiners,  or  convocation :  bnt  no 
ref^nlalionn  or  livl.iws  are  vuliil  until  they  have 
tKH»n  apj>n»ve«l  undt  r  tiie  hand  and  neal  of  the 
Home  Secretary  for  the  time  l>eing ;  and  the 
fees  which  it  is  proposed  to  cluu]{e  to  candi- 


dates must  l)e  «anctioneil  Iry  the  Trea»ur\',  As 
a  copy  uf  the  regulations  for  any  examination 
may  always  be  had  on  application  to  the  univer- 
sitgr,  no  more  seed  be  said  on  this  head.  The 
growth  of  the  nniversitv,  at  least  in  point  of 
nnmherf,  hius  been  rapid,  espcoially  >itice  1S,')S. 
In  l)S.{S  there  were  23  candidates  for  nialriciiiatinn, 
of  wliom  '2'2  pa.«.s»ti  ;  in  KV)8  there  were  21t9  candi- 
dates, of  w  h«»m  ]>aai«ed  ;  hut  in  1895  there  were 
3420  caildi«late«<,  of  wliom  1710  passed  ;  and  the 
increase  in  the  luffher  examinations  lias  been 
on  a  similar  scale.  The  def^'ees  awarded  in  18M 
were:  R.A.,  219:  M.A.,  20:  B.Sc,  196;  D.Sc., 
12;  LL.Ii,  26:  LI..I)..8;  M.H.,  9";  .M.D..48; 
RS.,  41  ;  M.S.,.'i;  H.Mus  .f);  D.Miis  ,  1?  of  the 
matriculation  candidates  in  189.',  H'M  \m  re  women, 
of  whom  445  passed  ;  and  the  ile^'i'  >  s  i  l.tained  by 
women  were:  kA.,78;  M.A.,20;  B.Sc.,13:  D.Sc,, 
1 ;  M.B..  7  :  M.I)..  5;  B.S,,  6;  M.S.,  I.  For  the 
first  thirty  years  the  university  had  no  fixed  abode ; 
Init  in  1888  the  government  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  new  huilding,  sjH.>ciHlly  for  it,  in  Burlington 
Gardens,  \V.  ;  this  was  completed,  onene«l  hy  the 
<.>ueen,  and  oceuiiietl  in  1870.  As  tiie  university 
was  the  child  of  the  government  of  1836,  both  that 
and  succeeding  governments  have  recognised  the 
duty  of  supportine  it ;  and  year  by  year  an  cati> 
mate  of  expenses  nas  lieen  laid  boore  parliament, 
anil  covemi  hy  a  v«)te.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  re<v'ipt.s  from  fees  have  l»een  clainie<l  hy 
the  Exchequer;  hut  n]>  to  the  year  IsTtJ  tlir-e 
scarcely  cqualletl  a  third  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
nniverhity.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increase  in  the 
no  miter  of  candidates,  as  above  described,  the  fees 
reeeiveH  in  1889  ( nearly  £15,000)  more  tiiian  eovered 
the  whole  vote  for  working  expenses,  leaving  the 
Ti-easury  chargeable  w  ith  the  costs  of  the  building, 
'  st.'tt  innerv.  i^c,  alto^'et lier  equal  toj)erhaps  another 
'  £.H(KJ(J.  Ilie  largest  item  in  the  estimate  is  that  for 
the  Btii)ends  of  examiners.  These  gentlemen,  lifty- 
two  in  niimlicr,  are  elected  annually  by  the  senate, 
but  every  examiner  once  appointed  may  be  re-elected 
four  time&  The  vacancies  that  annually  occur  are 
adverti!>ed,  and  from  the  cjindidates  that  come  for- 
ward the  sejuite  select  those  whom  tli<  y  tliitiU  the 
most  suitalile.  There  is,  besides,  a  smiili  sIa\\  of 
assistant  examiner--  ;  and  for  rare  siil.jts-ts  jivr- 
sente«l  l>y  candidates  for  degrees  sjMx-ial  exaiMinem 
are  apjH)inte«l.  The  field  coven"*!  i»y  the  o|>erations 
of  tiie  univeruty  niay  be  deserilied  as  imperial 
rather  than  locar  Its  charter  declares  it  to  have 
1te«»ri  f"iiiid»sl  for  the  benefit  «)f  all  cla.ss«"«  and 
denmn illations  of  Her  Mnje?>ty's  faithful  subjects, 
witlmut  any  di>tinrtion  whatsoever,  both  in  tlie 
I  L'nited  Kingduiii  and  else\\hen>.  In  confoimity 
with  this  diaracter  certain  examinations  sre  held 
at  nameraua  provincial  centres  in  Great  Britain, 
and  at  a  few  colonial  centres.  Bnt  the  nnlvemity 
'  itself  originates  jione  of  these  :  they  are  instituted 
'  only  u|Hin  the  Hpjdication  of  recognised  anthorilies 
at  tlie  >eveMLl  centn  s  This  very  character,  how- 
ever, and  the  detachment  of  the  university  from 
the  once  athliate«l  colleges,  have  W-en  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  a  lively  agitation  for  a  '  Teaching 
University'  for  London,  which  sprang  up  in  1HS4, 
and  has  not  yet  run  its  course.  The  senate  in  1887 
made  some  conw'ssions,  but  rejected  the  cbiim  of 
the  cidle^res  in  In-  re|>resented  at  its  own  tx.ard. 
University  and  Kings  c(dleges,  in  eoml'inution, 
thereu|Nm  i>etiti<med  the  Trivy  ctiuneil  for  a  univer- 
sity charter  of  their  own  ;  while  the  Boyal  ('olh  g«-« 
of 'Physicians  and  Surgeons,  also  in  comhinntion, 
petit  ioneil  for  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in 
medicine  only.  To  investigate  the  merits  of  thu 
point-  at  i-sue,  a  Koyal  ("ommis-icm  was  nnpoinled 
in  the  spiring  of  Ihsh.  The  nqsirt  of  tlie  com- 
niissi<in,  i>-msl  in  May  1889,  propounde<l  a  scheme 
1  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  university  which 
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offered  hanber  terms  to  the  senate  than  those 
(hfit  were  Tej«eled  in  1887,  without,  however, 
aati.Hfying  the  (wo  great  London  collect  The 

senate,  therefore,  reo|)ened  ne^^citiatiuna  with  thefle 
colleger,  and  oHero)  "tiM  inorf  extensive  concen- 
Bions  than  thcwe  piT  'H  ■  1  Iv  ii  j  cnmraiiwion,  with 
the  re»n!t  that  in  <i!;tuLier  IS!K)  it  seenietl  prob- 
able tliat  the  colleges  would  reaHiliate  themselves 
to  the  univei«ity  un  condition  of  being  liberally 
represented  npon  the  senate,  and  that  they  have 
the  right  to  examine  their  own  students  for  pasa 
degrees  in  arts  and  science,  subject  only  to  the 
coiitiol  of  a  standing  commit(iM>  of  tlie  (<eaate, 
comprising  all  their  representnlivea.  A  similar 
an-angenient  as  to  iiii:>ilkal  degrees  will  probably 
be  niade  wiUj  the  two  royal  colleges  and  the  Lon- 
don iiioilical  schools,  finit  the  senate  reserves  to 
itself  the  power  ( 1 )  of  oxmminios  for  honours  and 
for  all  degrees  above  that  of  haenelor ;  (2)  of  con- 
tinuing, under  fh*'  contrnl  of  a  Kcpurate  standing 
oomniittee.  its  jui'HPnt  system  <»f  o]>oti  examinations 
for  all  stiulcnts  oIIkt  tlian  tlut^i'  from  tlic  Loiulou 
oolleji;e8 ;  auii  {'.i)  of  plaein<;  country  colleges  of 
sufliciently  high  aciulemical  standing  npon  the 
same  footing  as  the  London  collegos  m  respect  of 
the  examinations,  while  excluding  them  from  any 
share  in  the  government  of  the  university.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  these  colleges  with  such  exclusion 
is  one  of  the  greatest  diffieuities  that  now  temain 
to  be  dealt  with. 

IiOndon*  a  dty  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 

Mid<IlfS("x  ronnty,  Ontaiio.  is  sitiirilotf  at  tiie  jnnc- 
tioti  of  the  two  branchetu  uf  the  TluuueH,  llti  I^ule^^ 
l>y  rail  SVV.  of  Toronto.  It  is  a  handsome  city, 
rf-^ularly  built,  and  contains  niitny  fine  buildingti ; 
and  the  aim  of  its  founders  is  vi-^ililo  in  the  names 
of  the  nrinciiiol  streets— Pall  Mall,  Oxfonl  Street, 
Piccadilly,  Cheaptiide,  &e. — as  well  as  of  the  river, 
which  is  croeseu  by  a  Westminster  and  a  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  of  the  Covent  Garden  Market, 
Hy«le  I'ark.  ami  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  centre 
of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  connected  by 
railway  with  all  parU*  of  Canada,  London  camcs 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country : 
while  it  has  also  large  petroleum  retineries,  ana 
many  foiuidries,  militi,  tanneries,  and  other  manu- 
factories. It  hnA  several  college**  (iuchi«iing  the 
"Western  University)  of  frnrnl  stutiiliii;,',  lunatic  and 
or|>han  asylums,  a  convent,  ami  a  liospital ;  and 
itN  wliito  suljiliursprings  attruit  many  invalids. 
Lon«lon  is  tiie  scat  of  Anglican  ami  Itoman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  retunis  one  iiM'inlter  to 
parUament  and  one  to  the  pruvincial  legislatuie. 
Pop.  (1881 )  20,266 ;  ( 1891 )  31,977. 

London  Clay.  See  Eocenb  SrsTSic 

L^ndoiuleiTy*  a  maritime  county  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  40  miles  long  by  34 

broad,  i-^  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  aii'!  •■Ui.'whcre 
by  Antiini,  I.ongh  Nengh,  Tvrone,  and  Uuaogal. 
Area,  816  s,,.  m.  Pop.  (1861)  184,206;  (1881) 
164,99)  ;  (1891)  151,666,  of  whom  44^  per  cent, 
were  Roman  Catholics,  32^  per  rent.  Presbyterians, 
and  19  per  cent.  Protestant  Episcopalians.  The 
snrfae«  nses  the  farther  on©  travels  inland,  Mount 
Saudi,  nn  tli';-  -oiitlicrn  Imnlcr,  Itein^  22^6  frrt 
lii^'li.  The  coa^t  liMu  (30  iiiileii  long)  IS  gcntTaliy 
bold  ami  pn'rii.iious  ;  hut  the  shore  ut  I,ou;_'li  Foyle 
is  in  most  places  an  unvarying  plain,  largi'  tracts 
having  Iw-^n  reclainie*!.  'Th©  river  Banii  fruin 
liough  Nesj^h  forms  part  of  the  eastern  bonier  of 
the  county.  The  river  Poyle  int«tiwcts  its  western 
r\trf»riiitv.  The  principal  rrojt"  ar->  oats,  |)Otator"s, 
lla\.  and  turnips.  Thirty  sov.  n  i^  i  cent,  of  the 
aiXM  |ii-tiiianent  grass,  arni  a  laiL'c  luojiorti'm  of 
the  cultivated  soil  is  nieailow  land  ami  clover. 
Linen  (Hhtrt-making)  is  the  staple  iudustn'. 
Tlie  hdheries,  both  off  the  ooast  and  in  the 
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rivers  and  lakes,  are  valuable.  The  county 
retnma  two  members  to  parliament,  and  the 
connty  town,  Londonderry  (q.v.),  returns  out. 

The  other  towns  aro  Coleraine  and  Limavady. 
Tlie  county  uwnuU  in  aiieient  timesi  the  sovereigntv 
of  the  O'Neil  sept.  It  was  Milijecti-*]  to  Kn-li«^li 
authority  in  the  end  of  Elizsbetli'^  ri<ign.  in  16lJ9 
the  eonfiscatetl  estates  of  the  nativ<-  Irish  chieftains 
w  ere  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  corporation  of 
London,  the  management  being  vested  ui  the  Irish 
Society,  a  body  twenty-six  in  nunil>er,  elected  by 
the  common  council,  one-half  retiring  each  year. 
Portion h<  of  the  county  were  assipitHl  to  t^\»■l^••  t»f 
the  livery  companies.  At  tlie  itret^ent  time  tlie  Iri»h 
Society  and  half  a  dozen  of  tiie  London  companies 
own  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire oonn^;  bat 
several  of  these  last,  notably  the  Drapen*  Co«n|M4y, 
have  sold  their  estates  to  the  ocenpjing  tenants 
under  the  Ashbonme  Act.. 

Londonderry,  or  Derry,  a  city,  seaport,  and 
parliamentary  )x)rough  in  the  nortli  of  Ireland,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  overloolcing  the  river 
Foyle,  3  miles  from  its  mouth  and  18  niileo  fmm 
the  entrance  to  Longh  Fovle,  by  rail  163  miles 
NNW.  of  Dublin  and  95  N'W.  of  Belfast.  P 
ulati'.n  (18ol)  19,888;  (18S1)  29,162;  (ls9li 
32,893.  Londonderry'  grew  up  round  a  niona.-.f»*ry 
founded  here  in  546  by  St  (.(dumlta.  It  was  fre- 
quently held  by  the  Danes  from  the  9th  to  the  Iltb 
century.  The  town  formed  part  of  the  escheated 
territory  granted  to  the  Lmdon  cotnpaniea,  and 
uni1«>r  tiiotr  management  rose  to  some  niiiK>rtance, 
and  wa.s  strongly  fortified.  In  the  Irisli  war  of 
the  Ivfvolution  thirteen  Lonilondfrry  aj>|>r«-nti>-«» 
eluded  its  ^ates  against  James  11.  ;  and  the  towns- 
folk, shouting  '  No  surrender,'  manned  the  walls. 
The  105  days'  siege  that  tlien  ensued,  from  April 
to  Au^st  1689,  IS  one  of  tlie  meet  celebrated 
events  m  Irish  history,  and  its  memoriea  are  among 
the  most  stirring  causes  of  party  animosity.  The 
walls  still  Hurronnd  a  |iart  of  tlif  town  one  mile  in 
circnmfereiK'e,  lait  lunv  tlif  ;;M  atri  ]>ai  t  of  llie  city 
lies  out-'^i<ie  tliein.  The  four  main  stieet*  divenje 
from  a  square  in  the  ceutie  of  the  city  called  toe 
Diamond.  The  left  bank  of  the  river  in  connected 
l>y  an  iron  bridge,  1800  feet  in  Icwctb,  with  «■ 
extensive  suburb  oilled  Wateiride.  The  Protcslanl 
cathedral  dates  fnmi  1633;  it  was  restoieJ  in  I'^Sfi. 
A  handsome  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  eouit- 
housc,  guildhall  (ereet*-*!  in  ls»K)  at  a  c<>^x  »f 
£20,000),  harliour-oHice^,  post-office,  custom  hotif*. 
and  l>anks  are  the  other  chief  ImlMingi  of  note. 
The  historical  events  of  the  nege  are  oommenmrated 
by  a  triumphal  arch— one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
— erectcil  in  1789  and  a  column  in  honour  of  the 
Kev.  (leorge  Walker,  who  was  governor  of  the  city 
and  the  soul  of  the  detenre.  The  I'l csbyterian 
theological  Mageu  College  wa.<«  founded  in  HS6&. 
Tiie  industrial  establishments  include  linen  (shirt- 
making )  faetfiries,  distilleries,  iron-foundrien,  dour- 
mills,  and  shipbuilding  ynrds.  There  arc  valuable 
salmon-fisheries  in  Lough  Foyle.  The  harbour  is 
deep,  extensive,  and  safe.  The  great  Atlantic 
liners  (Allan.  Amlior,  and  State)  stop  at  th-- 
entnince  to  Lou^li  I'oyle  l>oth  in  going  to  iii:<! 
coming  fnmi  Anierii-a,  Die  im^torts  (which  in 
elude  grain,  flour,  timlier,  and  ^ints)  reat  h  .tn 
annual  average  value  uf  £76,480;  tlie  exp<ats 
chiefly  agricultural  produce,  vary  in  value  frost 
£6000  to  £SSO  annually.  This  is  exclusive  of  an 
exten!»i\e  enastin;:  trade.  Londotuleriy  returns 
one  ittiMiilier  to  the  House  of  C'ommoiia.  S«« 
.1  >Iin  Bcmpton's  Siefft  and  Sidaqf  iijf  LmtdmiAtnf 

(I Mil  ). 

Londonderry,  Marqvo  op.    See  Castls* 

RKAGH. 

London  Pride.  See  Saxifbaok. 
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I(9IVt  Loch,  a  Itcautiful  Scottish  sea-loch, 
striking  off*  from  the  Firth  uf  Clyde,  17  miles  north- 
north-eantward  between  the  countipR  of  Arj^'ll  and 
Dumbarton,  .m  l  3  fiirlon;;^  to  2  tnili-H  bnvul.  It 
■emlH  ofT  Locli  (ioil  (i|.v.) ;  is  Mankcd  liy  Ktecp  and 
fautuftic  nionntainH,  '2<KX)  feet  higli ;  and  at  Arniohar, 
near  it»  iiraul,  approaches  to  within  Ij  mile  of 
Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond.  A  nilw&y  from  Helena- 
bazgli  to  Fort-WilliMOt  eomnuneecT  in  1889,  skirts 
it*  eautem  shore.  Sinoe  1M2  tlie  kwh  hss  been 
(l.  nir.i  with  tho  dml^nn;^'^  from  the  Clyde  at  tbe 

rate  of  l,2oO,000  tons  a  jeur. 

George,  scholar,  waa  bom  at  Ponlton, 
Laaeawue,  4tk  Movemlwr  ISOO,  and  from  Maccles- 
field went  vp  in  1818  to  Trinity  College,  Cambritl^e. 
Ib  1881  he  was  bivcketed  with  Maiden  and 
Macaalay  for  tbe  Cra\'en  Hcholarship ;  in  IH22 
gnuliiated  as  a  wranfjh'r  ami  senior  <  lianeollor  s 
iiie<lalliHt,  and  in  wax  made  Fellow  of  liin 

colk-ye.  In  18'J4  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Ancient 
Laaguagca  in  the  university  of  Virpnia,  Unitetl 
Stntes;  hut  be  returned  to  England  in  1828  to 
beooine  Greek  pwfaesor  in  London  Univeni^. 
Snbseqnently.  Sb  diflerent  periods  of  his  lire, 
he  trtii;;lit  as  professor  of  Latin  at  T'liivcrsity 
(■olle;,;t',  I^mdon  (  lfi42-46),  reader  in  jiirispnidenre 
and  civil  law  to  the  Mitlille  Teinnle  ( \  HAit  49),  and 
closMical  lecturer  at  Uright^m  College  ( 1849-71 ). 
He  liad  a  share  in  founding  the  Huyal  Geographical 
Sodety  (1830).  and  fram  1831  took  an  active 
Intefcst  In  the  Society  for  the  Diffhaion  of  Useful 
Know1eil;,'e,  writiaiC  liooks  for  its  librar>'  and 
editing'  it^  Jtmmal  of  Eil  unit  I  on.  But  the  iiifitjiiinn 
i<i  liis  life  WOK  the  eililing  4ti )  of  the 

/V/i/iy  I  'i/r/i>fi<n/i(t,  to  wliicli  he  wjus  one  of  tiie 
inowt  valuable  contribnton*.  Besidci  this  he  ciUti-d 
the  BiograpkiaU  DictUmary  (1842-44).  Knight's 
JPameal  DkHoMorjf  { 1845-46).  tbe  excellent  BMio- 
tkeea  Clauiea  series,  and  many  admirable  veraions 
of  claiwic  authors.  He  also  tmnslated  Selections 
from  I'lutarrU'H  LitYS,  ThiniqhU  of  M.  AurvHut 
(1862),  and  Di»nurst)s  of  f^/iictctiis  (1877),  con- 
tributed exUMmively  to  Smith's  Cla«utical  Diction- 
aries, and  wrote  Oicline  </  the  Jiomau  Hcpublte  in 
A  Tok.   He  died  lOtb  August  1878l 

Itttngan  [Srfhfliruii  I.f'ii'iii,,  ].  one  of  the  finest 
of  fniitw,  of  the  same  genii»  witii  the  Litchi  (q.v.), 
hat  reckoned  superior  to  it. 

hong  Branckt  a  fashionable  bathing-place  of 

New  Jersey,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  some  90  miles 
S.  of  New  York  lity  and  1.*?  S.  of  Sandy  HrHtk. 
Here  are  manv  costly  'cottages,'  occupied  only  in 
■omnier.   Pop;  ( 1890)  78S1. 

li^irllMllPi  the  raeeoonne,  lying  on  the 
aaoth>«est  nde  of  tbe  Bois  du  Boulogne,  on  the 

west  of  Paris,  where  the  race  for  the  Cniiul  I'rijc  i.s 
run.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  great 
f.iIW  of  Paris  to  dii\<'  out  in  this  direction,  as  far 
a«  the  old  nunnery  of  Liougchaiup  (founded  in  1280), 
dnring  the  week  ptaeediBg  EasUw. 

Longrhainp,  Wii.i.iam  i>k.  a  Nornmn  of  low 

birth,  and  a  fiivourile  ni  Kiny  Rieliard  1.  The 
latter,  on  Ids  ucres-oion,  nnide  l,onj.'(*liainp  Iti^lioii 
of  Kly,  and  in  1  MM)  joint  jn-tii  iHr  of  England  witli 
Hn^  de  I'lid^'  v  ;  in  I  I'M  lie  was  likewise  niatle 
pnpal  legate.  Uut  his  ambition,  his  arragaoce,  and 
nis  nnpopnlar  manners,  combined  with  ui»  oppres- 
■ire  taxation,  moile  hiui  greatly  disliked,  and 
Kichanl  wam  obliged  to  send  him  hack  to  Nor- 
mandy. He  rex'ained  the  roNul  f^ivonr  l>y  lii- 
ener^ry  in  rai-^ini;  the  kin;r'«  rjiiisuni  ;  hi?>  rewarii 
eaine  in  the  ap|Miintn»ent  of  ciianeelhir.  He  dieil 
in  1197,  having  been  overthrown  by  the  parties 
of  John,  Geolney  Pfauitagenet,  the'  liaron".  and 
Walter  de  Coataaeeo,  some  time  before,  lie  dis- 
liked the  English,  and  dbplaved  hb  eontemnt  for 
tbnu  in  the  eoarMiet  way,  deelaripg  that  he  did  not 


nnderstand  their  language  and  would  not  ^peak  it. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  clever  and  aneisetie  ruler, 
administered  strict  justice,  and  waa  laithfut  %»  hia 

prince.  Si  i>  tlie  I-'n  ni-li  muuogiaph  Iqr  Boivio 
Chaiupcuux  (Evruux,  1886). 

IiOngievl^a  A  term  ^vhich  in  popular  usage 
has  oome  to  mean  fieat  length  of  life  instead  of 
merely  length  of  life ;  tfaerefonb  after  a  discussion 
of  cent!  ii:iiiuni<ni,  will  foUow  *  shcNt  aoeount  of 
the  geiiei )il  tlieory. 

Tlie  w  ide  spDwi  belief  tliat  there  are  oa'-t  -  on 
rec<)rd  of  peritons  living  to  the  age  of  15<i  ..i  «M  n 
200  years,  and  that  ceatenarians  are  iiuiih  mh-  in 
owing  to  a  general  love  of  the  marvellous  backed 
by  superstition,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  noted 
writers,  such  as  Haller  the  physiologist,  accented 
and  rensone<l  upon  many  such  stories.  But  in  1862 
Sir  (;.  ('.  Lewis  wrote  in  Aotix  and  (Jmrifs  an 
article  in  which  he  prnfesseil  di*lielief  in  any  cn>e 
of  a  life  exceeding  100  years  ;  he  |MMnte<l  out  that 
neither  the  i>eerage  and  Inronetage  nor  the  books 
of  insurance  companies  oontidned  any  evidence  of 
such,  and  further  tliat  tlie  current  stories  were 
nearly  all  of  iiersnns  of  humhle  rank,  careless  of 
rej:i-t ration,  ko  that  their  statein('iit.>^  <  oiihl  not  \ye 
\  etilied.  Thih  led  to  great  Corte^ponden^e  in 
aitd  (^hu  nt.s  and  el.-ow  here  :  the  editor.  Mr  Tlionis, 
took  the  matter  up,  went  into  it  with  great  care, 
and  compileil  his  wttrk  <m  longevity  which  li 
anthoritative.  He  examined  many  stories  of  very 
ancient  persons,  showing  them  to  be  baseless;  while 
JUS  to  Htoik  liistoririil  cii'-e.s  of  TlioMias  I'atr.  Honr>' 
.lenkin.s,  an<i  the  (■ouiit<'s.s  of  Itesniond,  repnttMl  to 
l>e  152,  169,  and  140  respeitiM  1\ .  he  fouml  that 
there  wa«  no  satisfactory  cviilenie.  Tor  Jenkins 
there  w  a»  none  save  his  own  lu-.-ertion.  Parr  was 
before  his  deatli  a  celebrity,  the  poet  Ta^-lor  wrote 
his  Hfe  with  mimeroas  dates  of  various  events,  and 
Harvey  in  his  nost-mortem  rejHirt  repeats  the  iK)pu- 
lar  hearsay — tni»  is  all  the  evidence  to  W  found. 
Ak  to  the  ('«innte-«  (,i  l>.-iiiond,  Mr  Thonis  gives 
conclusive  reasons  for  in  lieving  that  the  stories 
from  which  her  age  is  d<-dnet><I  real^  rdatO  tO  tWO, 
if  not  three,  ladies  of  Uiat  title. 

The  evidence  which  b  often  said  to  Mist  in  the 
registers  has  been  proved  in  many  cases  to  refer 
to  two  |>ei-sons  of  the  same  name ;  and  in  one 
noted  ( "iirr  of  Shore<lilrh,  suiil  to  he  2tl7,  the 

2  was  found  to  have  Imtii  wiitten  U|Hin  the  top 
of  1.  Am  to  tomlmtone^,  the  a^'e  .tlHt  in  one  rii>e 
l>einp  certainly  some  village  cltLseller's  manner  of 
writmg  31),  will  serve  as  an  example.  In  fact, 
n  review  of  the  evidence  shows  that  while  Lewb 
was  right  in  renouncing  his  contention  that  no 
certain  instances  of  a  greater  age  than  KKt  ••xiste<l, 
a  Udief  in  lives  nf  l.K)  _\ea»»  is  no  longer  pos>ihle. 
It  remains  t4i aihl  that  then'  i>  no  s<  ieMtilie  e\nleni-e 
to  support  the  belief  that  the  length  of  hnmun  life 
was  once  much  greater  than  it  is  in  modem  timea, 
nor  the  eonvetae  opinion  that  the  Icagth  of  life  has 
been  laereasing  since  the  IValmist  dted  it  at  three- 
wore  and  ten.  All  (hat  we  certainly  know  is  tliat 
in  civilised  ctmntries  the  average  length  uf  life  bus 
ix  eii  for  niany  olivious  rea.-ons  enphatioally  on  tho 
in<  Hs'v-*«  for  several  centuries. 

There  is  another  question  of  common  interest: 
How  shall  we  live  to  attain  great  aL'e*  There  have 
licen  many  teachers  with  many  fatix;  but  fiom  tlie 
varied  unsles  of  life  of  those Vbo  have  lived  long 
it  is  probable  that  ns  no  amount  of  fee<ting  will 
make  a  man  tall  w  ho  ii.  der-tim  d  to  K<  short,  -o  no 
amount  «if  aire  will  piulong  the  life  of  one  tlestiiunl 
Iodic  young.  St  Antony  lives  a  life  of  eMe>.~ive 
austerity  and  he  diea  at  100.  Titian  is  all  his 
life  almut  noonit  and  he  paints  a  fine  picture  at 
ninety-six. 

Statistics  hare  been  accumnlated,  and  such 
general  facts  aa  that  married  people  live  bnger 
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than  uniiiari'ied,  that  women  live  lon^'er  than  men, 
uU  that  the  clergy  have  longer  livci  tlian  other 

Srnfiwninniil  men  have  been  eetablialiad;  but 
•duetiooB  from  laete  Mieh  m  tiieie  are  muafe  in 
tb«  proHent  vtato  of  ed«ioe~the  vhola  aubjee*  is 
too  complex. 

Tuniiii;,'  now  to  the  general  <j motion  of  the 
ienuth  of  life  of  plants  and  animalft,  we  may 
BOUDe  at  the  outset  that  the  unicellular  organiHins 
mumot  and  do  not  die  alter  the  fashion  of  thn«e 
fai  which  death  eeema  to  be  the  neeeeaary  price  paid 
for  a  'Ixxiy; '  that  increase  of  in  t«I  licence  natur- 
ally t«nds  to  lengthen  life ;  that  jwrfectinff  of  the 
reprmliictive  proce^s.•seM  has  the  same  result;  that 
many  malen  live  much  longer  than  their  mat<n, 
and  so  on.  More  than  one  |K>nular  adage  makes 
size  tlte  criterion  of  longevity,  out  it  is  at  most  a 
partial  ftictor;  for  irhile  an  efephaat  Uvea  900  years 
and  a  mouse  only  8,  oarp  and  pike  may  attain  the 
age  of  the  former,  and  one  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
queen  ants  suroiussecl  the  iiioii-ir>  by  almost  9  years. 
A  iiome  often  livejj  40  ycfir*,  lnit  tlio  donkey  may 
fx<''>'<l  this,  wiiile  IxJth  lur  ou(>^tripiit>d  by  tlie 
golden  eagle  (60),  by  an  almost  centenarian  captive 
raven,  bjr  a  toa<l,  or  even  bv  Sir  John  DdyeU's 
■aaaMmona  'Grannie,'  which,  after  its  rBmoval 
from  tiie  Firth  of  Forth,  lived  in  an  aqnarinm 
for  59  yeaiB— from  1m_>h  till  4th  August  1887. 
FiourcnH  supposed  tluil  the  leriu'th  of  life  was  five 
times  thti  peri<i<l  of  giowtli,  Inil  this  ilijos  not  hold 
even  approximately  for  tiio  majority  of  animals. 
Rapidity-  of  life  is  another  factor;  thus  the  sluggish 
amphibian  is  long-lived,  and  trees  may  survive  over 
nOOywus,  in  eontrast  to  the  transient  liflB  of  many 
of  our  rapidly  growing,  brightly  flowering  annnalH, 
or  the  yet  more  cphcnu'ral  existence  of  many  in- 
tensely active  insecta.  lJut  on  tbo  other  liand  ants 
ami  liees  often  live  for  many  ycar«.  ami  some  of  the 
moMt  active  birds  attain  a  great  age.  According  to 
Weisniann,  'Duration  of  life  is  really  dcitenaent 
noon  adaptation  to  external  eonditions ;  its  length, 
wnether  longer  or  ahmter,  in  governed  by  the  needs 
of  the  specien,  and  is  detcrmineil  by  precisely  the 
8<iiiif;  mt'cliaiiical  process  of  i.';,'iilation  as  that  by 
whii'li  tlif  structure  and  functions  of  an  organism 
are  adapted  to  their  environment.'  In  otlier  word.s, 
be  maintains  that  the  duration  of  life  is  iixe<l 
Igr  natural  selection ;  thati  given  the  rate  of 
reproduction  and  the  average  morulity,  the 
length  of  life  chaiaeteristie  of  any  species  is 
such  that  tlie  number!*  under  fixed  conditions  will 
remain  constJint.  His  essay  is  su;;;;<'stive,  but 
natural  sfK'otion  Ls  at  pn??i<'ut  cillrJ  upon  to 
explain  too  much:  for  instance,  he  U-iieves  that 
that  principle  has  determined  that  no  croiture  shall 
long  anrvive  the  period  at  which  its  reproductive 
activity  ceases ;  mit  he  doea  not  seem  to  observe 
that  a  crcaturo  may  not  have  sulficient  energy  for 
reprwluctioii  and  yet  quite  enough  to  maintain  life 
in  an  ordinary  way  for  many  year-.  a>  is  notably 
tiie  case  with  women,  lb  may  be  nnteil  that  the 
unicellular  animals  in  natural  conditions  probably 
never  or  liardly  ever  die  a  natural  death ;  they 
may  be  eaten  up,  but,  violence  apart,  they  are 
virtually  immortal ;  thev  divide,  hat  in  this  there 
is  no  death.  In  fact,  death  probably  began  with 
t  bo  mullieellalar  oiganiams,  as  the  priee  paid  for  a 

body. 

For  general  sapeets  of  human  longevity,  see-  W.  J. 
Tluiins,  Loiujrritif  of  .Van;  O.  M.  Humplirey,  Old  Age; 
Hum  Uailcy,  Modem  Mtthutelaki.  For  seneral  theory. 
Me  £,  Kajr  Lsnkstter,  Comparative  LatHftititp ;  and 
August  Weianiann.  Aasjis  Hereiitg  (tnna  by 

Poulton,  ho.),  vrbidi  eontHu  sboBdant  refsiHiees  to  other 
lilenstweentiMsaliJsfll  See  ■bolKPtraoMA.PaofOlOA, 
SiTBooocnoy.  fitaaora;  F.  Hfldebimnd,/We  Uiimiituer, 
dtc  dtr  ^/buueti,  in  Eafl:l«i*a  BaUtn.  JaMm^  Bd  iL 

iheifk,  1881);  and,  for  farther  Utsntots,  Oeddsa  and 
rhosMon.  Mutton  nj  Sex  (1880)^ 
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Lonsfellow,  Uexrv  W xViiViOKTVl,lUUraUmr, 
born  inl'ortlaud,  Me.,  February  S7t  IM?,  and  died 
in  Cambridge  Mesa,  March 
24,  1882.  He  teherited  tlie  best 

biwd  of  the  two  Massacliu- 
setLs  colonies — Pilgrini  and  I'uritiin.  ULs  pareiil* 
were  in  easy  circiimstaiict's,  and  ;,'ave  hito  the  lM*t 
education  which  the  hcIi<m>1.s  of  the  time  afforded. 
At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  graduated  froa 
Bowdoin  Coflege  in  Brunswick,  Maine^  in  the  daw 
with  Hawthorne,  his  lilledong  friend.  Hie  rank  ia 
college  was  high,  especially  in  langtiages,  aocieet 
and  modern.  His  translations  then  and  afterword 
were  noted  for  a  felicity  mnd  t>oint  quite  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  onlinary  scholars.  In  iS'iy  the  tru-»tee< 
of  the  college  sent  him  to  EurojK'  to  (|ualify  for  tlrf* 
chair  of  Foreign  Langimget^  and  Literatuivs ;  aad 
he  spent  a  year  and  three- ouartere  with  tida  end 
in  view  in  France,  Spain,  ItoJy,  and  Germany. 

After  his  return  home  he  married  in  1831  Mim 
Potter  of  Portland,  who  died  in  Rotterdam  in 
18.'^.5,  while  they  were  making/  a  tour  in  Eurot^; 
she  is  coinmemoratetl  in  tin-  t'ludiini,'  poem,  Th* 
Footstens  of  Anqels.  He  ha«l  written  {m^uis  while 
at  college,  and  published  them  in  magazinea, 
ehieflr  in  the  Uwittd  State$  LUtmry  Gattttt.  Hia 
lint  nook,  omitting  hIa  nnmerons  hngnlstie  w«irica, 
was  a  version  of  jfie  Coplas  nf  f),,n  Jonje  Mok- 
rimtc,  a  grave  and  stately  pofiu,  in  itself  prol«ablv 
infeiiur  to  LongfellowV  foitunate  translation. 
Outre  Mer,  an  account  of  lii.s  first  tour,  appeared 
in  1835;  and  Nt/perion,  which  is  a  joamal  of  a 
later  trip,  in  1<^.  Both  are  interspened  with 
tnunlatloiia  of  German  poems,  and  both  have  a 
permanent  value  as  indicating  the  develfvincnt  al 
the  poet's  mind  and  art. 

In  Novenilicr  1S,'?()  be  became  jirofeiasor  of  Modern 
Language}*  and  Literature  in  Harvaid  College,  aiii 
held  the  chair  nearly  eighteen  vears,  W-ing  .suc- 
ceeded by  Mr  Lowell.  Voices  of  tke  A'ioA<,  hu  tar>-t 
book  of  original  verse,  appearad  in  1830.  This 
gave  to  the  worid  a  distinctly  new  iropression  of 
tenderness,  manly  sentinient,  and  melody,  and  to 
the  author  an  assuretl  nlace  anions'  poets.  The 
impression  was  deei>enetl  by  the  linUmlM  (I841i, 
IntMuding  '  The  Skeleton  in  .Armour."  '  The  \Vii<,«k 
of  the  Hesperus,'  'The  Village  lilock.smith,'  'Ex- 
celsior,' and  others.  PotmM  en  Slavery  appeared 
in  184±  By  this  he  gave  evideaoe  of  Ida  asoial 
oonvtetions  and  eonroge,  for  at  that  time  antf> 
slavery  poct.s  and  oraloi-s  were  unimpular  to  the 
la>it  degree.  In  1S13  wa.s  |)ublished  Ffte  SfxtniA 
atiuknt,  a  drama  sli;,'bt  m  substance,  but  full 
of  movement  and  gaiety,  and  brilliant  in  local 
colour. 

He  made  a  third  visit  to  Europe  in  18^  and  oa 
his  return  the  following  vear  was  married  to  JOm 

Frances  Appleton  of  Boston,  a  beautiful  and 
accomplishetl  woman,  the  mother  of  his  live  chil- 
ilien.  He  maxle  collef'tiori>  of  poems,  inclnding 
some  of  his  own  translaiinns:  The  Wnif  (\^^\^\, 
The  Estray  ( 1847) — both  now  \  ery  ."t  aiee — .ind  The 
Poett  ami  Poetry  of  Europe  ( lH4o).  This  last  is  a 
large  and  important  work,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  hia  friend  C.  C.  Felton.  The  JkJ/ry  of  hrvgm 
(MM  o<A«r  Poenu  appeared  in  1K46.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  gave  to  the  world  what  is  probably 
most  popular  poem,  EifUKirltur,  a  tale  of  the 
French  exiles  of  Acaiiia,  known  and  admir«<l  by 
readers  of  every  degree,  and  translated  into  m<*i 
modem  tongnce.  Opiniona  may  differ  as  to  the 
use  of  the  hexaaBelMr  neaanra;  bnt,  while  ctities 
debate,  the  vital  intoreat^of  the  pathetic  story 
seizes  upon  all  hearts.  Knramifjh,  a  pniw  tale. 
apfH'areo  in  IS49.  The  Sensult  mui  the  Ftres^  it 
(i.H."(«i;i  contains  'The  Huildin;;  of  the  Ship,"  one 
the  finest  of  his  poems,  which  has  a  great  bold  upoa 
the  people  ef  the  United  Btatea  on  aeeoiuKol  tte 
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ijrand  patriotic  invocation  with  which  it  ch»Ht'.s. 
T/u  Golden  Lt y/i^/ ( IHol ),  liitseil  u|>ou  an  ancient 
G«nuao  ballad,  Der  Aritie  Hcuirirh,  by  Hurtmann 
Ton  Ane,  is  a  strikiug  poem,  medieval  in  tone  and 
well  MUtoimd,  thioagh  not  a  luaiterpMos.  His 

frenim  {•  shown  at  its  best  in  Hiawafha  (I8S6), 
iiuiiili  'l  np»n  tnulitions  and  legends  of  the  North 

A I  liiilian.H.    The  light  and  tripping  meoHure, 

till'  siinplifity  <if  phrase,  and  the  well-calculati-d 
repetitions  at  tintt  give  an  iniprefwiou  of  artlessnem, 
altuit^t  of  haldnesH;  but  whoever  reads  tlie  poem 
with  enlightened  eyes  6nds,  nnder  thin  eatty  flow  of 
wordn,  a  series  of  i)oetic  conceptions,  the  suggestion 
of  noble  aod  enduring  imaget<,  and  the  mastery  of 
just  expression.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  iitaudi$h 
(1 808)  ifl  a  fltorv  in  hexani(!t4>r!t  of  the  early  dava 
of  the  Plymouth  cohmv  in  Mfu^.Hachusetts.  To  the 
poi>]tl>'  of  \t!w  En;ilanil  this  noenj  has  an  inexpres- 
Htble  cliarni  on  account  of  its  historical  associations : 
it  is  a  mirror  of  the  life  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  atory 
ia  uil«r«8tang  in  itaelf,  and  is  told  with  eaay  grace. 
The  poet  was  descended  horn  the  Prieeilla  or  this 
poem,  who^e  well-known  (piextion,  '  Why  don't 
yon  .s|>eak  for  your«eh',  John?'  i«  the  kcviiote  of 
the  lK><)k.  Titles  of  a  Wmjsule  Inn  is  u  piKiii  which 
appeare*]  in  nart'«,  in  ditferent  roliimcH  ( 1HU.3,  IH72, 
1874) — it**  plan  suggested  evidently  by  the  Canter- 
kurj/  Talt*.  The  Inn  was  in  Sudbary,  Massa- 
elnMtli,  CammiB  a  eentnry  ago.  and  the  poet  has 
gathered  there  a  company  of  well-known  men  whom 
\v  portr&yii.  and  who  in  tnrn  tell  stories,  some  of 
which  are  from  BocoAccio  and  other  early  writers, 
ami  !»omo  original.  Flower-de- Luce  (  1867),  though 
not  HO  famous  &s  other  collections,  shows  in  Us 
twelve  short  poems  some  of  the  iKwt's  most  ex- 

?nbite  workmanship.  The  New  England  Tniaedtej 
ISaS).  in  blank  veiee,  treats  mainly  ol  Um  Saiem 
witchcraft  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  17th  eentur>'. 
Th"  lu  xt  work  wan  a  complete  and  faithful  trans- 
lali'tn  iif  the  threo  parts  of  Dant'C's  DiHnf  Vomethf 
(  1867  7<ii  i  .'iii\tujt,  a  M>/sf,ri/.  being  the  go!«|tel 
story  in  blank  verae,  anpeared  in  1872.  TliLs  w.-is 
afterwards  printed  witn  Th*  CMden  Legttul  ami 
New  Emgtand  Traaediee  eoMMntively.  Three 
Booke  of  Sena,  eontainug  the  eondaifain  ef  TtUe* 
^  a  Witysiae  Inn,  Jmaa*  Mnfmhtrus,  &c.,  was 
pablishe<lin  1S7'2  :  Aftermath,  in  1874  ;  The  Masipie 
of  PdHjloni,  in  1H7.">.  Tlii-<  liu^t  voluino  contains  a 
poem,  *  Morilari  t>alutanius,'  written  for  the  tiftieth 
anniwMrv  of  the  poet's  gnuluation  from  college. 
The  iwiniMnn.  whicn  was  noticed  throughout  the 
United  Steles,  was  most  impressive  and  afleeting. 
Kemmot  (1878)  and  Ultima  Thule  (1880)  wete  the 
l«.st  of  the  lonfj  series.  No'  mention  is  made  of 
hi-"  many  oontrihutions  to  niagazim'-^  and  nniews. 
Pitetn*  of  PUicrj,  a  coIIe*  titin  uiniertaken  by  the 
poet  without  to«>  much  tlioiight  of  the  magnitode 
ol  the  task,  reacliml  31  volumes  (1876-70). 

He  paitl  a  last  visit  to  Europe  in  1868^9,  and  was 
received  in  Enghuid  with  hoiMMir  and  love.  The 
greater  and  most  fraitlnl  part  of  Lonfrfetlow^  life 
wiis  |)a.ss.>.l  at  <'ainhridge,  Massachusi'tts,  where 
he  livt'd  in  11  stately  colonial  house  wliich  had 
Ijeen  th<!  head-juarters  of  \Vri-liiii;:i«in  during  the 
•iege  of  nxstoii,  and  which  remains  im  lie  left  it^ 
His  strikin;;  features,  his  full  l>eard,  and  his 
massire  head,  crowned  with  abundant  stlveiy  hair, 
gave  him  a  singularly  noble  look.  He  was  free 
from  the  faults  of  many  lifirarv  tncn— never 
exhibiting  envy  or  jealou-^y.  ami  prt-x'i  \  in;,'  always 
a  -••n-  lity  ari4  amiability  that  won  the  ln-arts  nf 
all  who  met  him.  Uis  relations  with  his  coiit<Mn 
poraries— BnenMMI,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Lon<>ll, 
and  Agaasis— wm  intimate  and  hearty,  and  the 
Kteasry  soeiety  in  which  he  moved  was  simple 
and  citarming. 

He  begin  as  a  translator,  and  in  many  respects 
kb  tcaostatioae  vera  lUa  bert  worlc    He  waa 


not  a  minute  or  methoilical  observer,  but  wa-i 
open  to  all  the  impressions  of  nature,  an«l  his 
verse  has  a  general  rather  than  a  particnJar 
truth  iA  regard  to  the  external  woirid.  He  wae 
not  a  profound  student  of  human  natnreb  wd 
seldom  tlirows  any  startling  light  into  ite  seevct 
rifts  and  contradictions ;  hut  he  knew  mankind 
in  general,  especially  in  their  temler  libres,  their 
interior  life  of  alteiiiatc  lH)pc  and  depression, 
and  in  all  that  makes  tiie  delight  of  home.  Of 
modern  poets  he  is  tlie  one  who  has  liost  expressed 
the  feelings  of  natural  men  in  regard  to  love  and 
maternity,  peace  and  goodwill,  death  and  the 
future  life.  Tlie  wide  gamut  and  perfect  accord  of 
his  sympathies  have  made  him  the  poet  of  the 
people  without  losing  the  regard  ami  the  respect 
of  tlie  culti\ated  few.  How  large  a  place  he  fills 
cun  l>est  W>  estimated  by  considering  the  void  that 
would  be  left  if  the  Voicet  of  the  Night,  E  ran  •/dine, 
and  Hiawatha,  and  tlie  long  soeusMlon  of  poena 
could  be  blotted  cot  from  Uie  memories  of  men. 
He  did  not  'eooeider  himself  one  of  *  the  grand  old 
maatem*' nor  one  of 

the  l«nlii  iiiMtiM^ 
Wh'Wf  ilintant  fiMjUfpim  ixho 
111  tiie  corriduni  of  Tiuic. 

If  he  was  no^  grant  among  tlie  half  dozen  great 
poets,  he  wae  Mnomg  thow  who  have  made  Uie 
ueet  use  ef  their  tdhnts.   The  faculty  of  full  and 

just,  as  well  as  of  delicate  ami  s\i^;|,'<  vtive  expres- 
sion, «le\eloitfd  by  patient  slmly,  ;,'a\(»  to  his 
tlionL'hts  ami  sentiments  a  value  ami  <  urn-ncy  lor 
whicli  ifK&ler  men  have  sought  in  vain.  After  all 
deductions  a  great  and  almost  incomparable  treaa* 
ure  reniains  in  his  varied  and  beautiful  works. 

See  his  Life  (  2  vols.  ISSfS)  nnd  Final  Memorials  ( 1  vol. 
1887),  Ijoth  hv  \if\  .  Siuiiui'l  l,<tri},'fell()w  ;  Htnrv  W. 
fellow:  a  BioKtuplncal  .Sketch  (1887)  by  y.'ll.  fiider- 
wood  ;  ami  Tocts  uf  America  ( 1885)  by  &  O.  fltnilTtin 

Long  Finn*  See  Fraud. 

LoilKford.  an  inland  county  of  I^inster. 
Ireland,  l»oumIed  on  the  W.  by  the  Shaniinn  ami 
on  the  SW.  by  Lough  Kee.  Its  maxiiuum 
length  is  29  miles,  ite  maximum  breatlth  2<). 
Aiva,  421  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1841)  115.491;  (1861) 
71.6<J4;  (1881)  61.009;  (1891)  52,553  (90  per  cent 
Roman  Catholics).  The  surfaoe  i»  for  the  moat  part 
Hat,  and  the  soil  on  the  whole  fertile,  though 
exteii'>ive  tracts  of  liog  exist.  Oats  and  j>otatot>H 
are  tin-  piiiK  ipal  crops  ;  ol  |ter  cent,  of  the  area 
is  peiiiiam  lit  ;.TH.ss.  The  (•iiinty  is  studde<l  with 
nunicruus  small  lakes,  and  is  cnisse<l  by  the  Koyal 
Canal  Marble  of  good  qnalitv  is  found.  Linen 
and  coane  woollena  ara  manutacturcd,  and  huge 
quantities  of  hotter  ara  mad&  The  eoonty  retarna 
two  members  to  imrliament.  I^ngfonl  anciently 
formal  part  of  the  kingdotn  of  Mcath,  and  was 
imluiicd  in  Henry  II. V  grant  lo  Hn-^h  >]'•  I.acy. 
It  wiui  erected  intt>  a  county  in  1^04.  The  an- 
tiquities ara  of  much  interest,  the  islands  of  Ixmgh 
I  tee  being  especially  rich  in  monastic  remains. — 
Lo.voFOItO,  the  conntv  town,  on  the  river  Cnmlin 
and  a  branch  of  the  ttoval  Canal,  76  miles  NW. 
of  Dublin  by  rail  Its  best  building  is  the  new 
itoman  Catholic  cathetlral.    Pop.  4.180. 

LonfflBlln.  DiOMYSIUS  Cas8U:.s,  a  famous  Pla- 
tonic philosopher  and  rhetorician  of  the  3d  centurv. 
lM>rn  at  Knii*sa  or  at  Athens,  aliuut  213  A.D.  He 
studied  at  .Mexandria,  nnder  Ammonins.  and  he 
hiiiiHi  lf  taught  rhetoric  in  Athens,  where  the 
famous  Porphyry  was  a  piinil.  Later  he  S4"tlled  at 
Palmyra.  an«l  liecanie  cliief  coiui'ellnr  to  the 
oelebratod  Queen  /enobia.  whom  he  abetted  in  her 
determination  to  shake  olT  the  Itonuui  yoke.  For 
this  he  was  liebeade<l  as  a  traitor,  by  enmmoad  of 
the  Em|ienir  .\nrelian.  273  A.D.  The  «mlv  work  of 
hia  that  remaine  tt  the  Ibunoua  treatise ifiiiMene 
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I*  On  the  Sublime  ),  the  auiheiiiicitv  of_  which  has 
Men  impugned.  There  are  editions  by  E)nrer(  1837) 
and  Otto  Jahn  {imj).  See  Vaucbers  £tud€» 
eriHjwt  sttr  U  TmUi  d»  SMime  (Geneva*  IflM). 

Lonj?  Inland,  an  important  AiiD-rican  iHliind 
belougin);  tu  the  htate  of  New  York,  ix  lK)nnde<l  N. 
Igf  Long  Iflliuid  Sound,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
OeeMt,  and  W.  by  the  £iat  River  (aMUuied  by  tbe 
Brooklyn  suspeBaioii  bridse).  It  ia  116  miles  loog, 
and  from  12  to  24  in  widtli,  with  an  area  of  1682 
Rq.  m.  On  its  sonth  idiore  is  a  series  of  lagoons, 
the  l.ir;,'ff*t  IM  1,  iirs  lon^'  ami  5  or  6  wide.  A  line 
of  low  l»iU!*  i  iTis  ui  the  iuterior  to  384  feet.  There 
are  nnmerous  small  lakes  and  watercourses,  and 
market-gardening  especially  is  carrietl  ou  with 
niecess— for  the  moHt  part  by  Germans.  But 
ninch  of  tbe  island  is  waste  land  or  forest,  and  such 
popnlar  wat«riu>:  places  ai  Coney  Island  (q.v.)  are 
Jil;int4„'it  an.  n^'  ■•i^i'rts  of  sand.  Tlu'ie  is  still  a 
I'oixl  <lo:il  (>!  ^'.uiic,  iiuii  the  tislieiiejs  and  oyster- 
11-  lie  M-ry  valuiilde.  The  island  has  nearly 
100  miles  of  niihvay,  and  on  it  are  located  numer- 
uns  importiiiit  oities,  towns,  and  villages.  Creed- 
luoor  (q.v.)  is  the  principal  American  rifle-range. 
Long  Island  was  tbe  scene  of  a  campaign  in  177U. 
in  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  finaHy  i-uiiii>ellea 
Washington  to  evacuate  the  island.  l'u{i,  { 1870) 
SiO.MH  t  (1890)  1,(>2VI.(><»7.    Se.>  .NEW  YoRK. 

Lung  Islakd  Soi  nd,  l^ing  between  Tx>ng 
Islarul  and  the  iiiftinlfiiul  of  New  York  and  Coiirirc- 
ticut,  is  from  2  to  20  miles  wide,  and  from  75  to 
alNNlt  20O  faefe  in  depth.  It  is  navigated  by  an 
ivuBenMimailierel  ooasting-vessels  aiM  ateamers, 
and  iveaves  the  Thames,  Ckmnectieat,  Hoosatonic, 

and  (jthtT  rivers  on  if.s  liortliern  shore. 

LoUfC  Ittlaud  City,  on  l^mg  Island.  se[karated 
from  ^Iauhattan  borough  by  the  East  Kiver  and 
from  Bfooktya  Boroogb  by  l^ewtowu  Creek,  was 
foraed  in  1870  from  fire  vulaKes.   It  ie  a  railway 

teriiiinnR,  anil  ha.«  .■wmio  extensive  manufactories, 
inciiuliii^'  oil-reliiierie.s,  and  carjiel  and  piauo  Works. 

Po|-  I  Is-fJ)  17,12!) ;  ( IMIMM  3i),rm. 

LoiiKitude.  See  Latitude. 
Loiiglund,  William.  See  Latiolaxd. 

Longman.s  f*-  well  known    firm  of  London 

Eublishers,  wliose  uaiue  \im  been  associated  with 
igh-class  literature  for  live  gcnerati<»u&  Tlionia.H 
Longman  (1699-1755),  descended  from  a  line  of 
Bristol  merchants,  was  bound  apprentice  to  John 
Osborne,  bookseller,  Lomliard  Street,  whoHedAn<^'hter 
he  married.  The  earliest  title-page  Iwarin;;  the 
ini[>rint  of  T  I,()n;;niini  is  tiie  CoiintfN-*  of 
Morelou  a  l>tttli)  Ej:t.ixiise.  (lUtiTf).  The  name  of  T. 
(  )k1hm  Mc  also  a)>|»ears  on  the  title.  Longtitan  bought 
tbe  business  of  William  Taylor,  publisher  of 
Sobtnson  Cnuoc,  conduct^nl  in  i'atenuister  How, 
md  in  1796  moved  Uiere,  the  present  site  of 
the  firm.  As  was  the  enstom  at  that  time,  the 
first  Lon^'inun  Iictd  >Iiares  in  many  important  pub- 
lications, ^uch  as  I>()yl>»'»  iror/-.v,  Ainsworth's 
Dictiomi,  If,  till-  ('</'-/<i/i'i  ,i,,t  of  Ephraim  Chambers, 
and  Johu>on's  l)ictK>nary.  Ills  nephew  and  suc- 
oessor  Tliomas  Longman  (1731-97)  brought  on t  a 
new  edition  of  Chamliers's  VyUopadku  Under 
Tbomss  Norton  Longman  (1/71-1842)  the  firm 
reached  a  high  point  ot  liternry  and  conrnitn  ial  huc- 
ccas,  and  fnmi  lime  lo  time  fre,sh  bluoil  intro- 
duced in  the  partners,  Mesnrs  Hurst,  Ri  * -,  iitnie. 
Brown,  Crt'L-n,  and  Kolmrts.  When  the  govern- 
ment  was  aUmt  to  im|Mtse  an  lulditional  duty  OH 
pa|ier,  subx><|uent  to  that  of  1794,  tlie  Lonicmao 
firm  used  such  arguments  as  averted  that  calamity. 
At  tliat  time  the  house  ha*l  nearly  £1(M),000  i^unk 
in  varions  schemes.  Lindley  Murray's  (irnmmnr 
was  a  v''>"d  iMoporty,  while  the  firm  liail  a  liteniry 
connection  with  Wordsworth,  Soutliev,  Coleridge, 
Boottt  Moora  (whoraeeived  £3000 lor  Xa/foJ^oejEA). 


LONG  PARLIAMENT 


Sydney  Smith,  and  otheiiii.  Byron  s  Enqlith  Bardt 
wa.-<  rt-jected  because  of  its  severe  handling  of  tht 
Lake  poets,  whose  works  were  issued  by  Longman. 
After  Omstable's  (q.v.)  failttre  in  1826  the  £dtm- 
^uraAiCev^  became  tliepra|Mrly  of  tiiefim  Some 
of  uie  foremoet  anthon  or  tbe  day  were  eoBtrihvtan 
to  Lanlncr's  Cahiiu  t  Cjfelo/xrchti  (1S29-46)  in  132 
volumes.  The  next  guiding  spiiiu>  of  the  firm  wer«> 
Thomas  L<mgman  ( 1804-79  j,  ehlest  son  of  T.  N 
Longman,  who  l-wued  under  his  »pe<ial  rare  a 
lieatttifully -illustrated  New  Testament,  oud  William 
Longman  (1813-77),  tbe  tbird  son.  Tbe  iatier 
figured  as  an  anthor  and  historian,  and  printed 
privately  a  Six  WrrLi'  Tour  in  i>irifzi'rliin'f. 
tributed  to  the  Aiimic  Journal,  was  a  pre^id.  nt 
of  the  Alj'ine  ('lni>,  and  wrot<-  I."-tiirt\t  on  ti- 
History  of  Engkimi  ( liioa  j,  HuUory  of  the  Ltje  and 
Tinted  of  Eduard  111.  (1869),  and  Hittot  y  of  the 
Three  CathedraU  of  St  Paid  (1873).  Tbe  event 
of  this  generation  was  the  publication  in  suw- 
sion  of  Macaulav's  Lay  { 1842)  and  Emtjft  { 1843). 
and  Hixlory.  Tlic  famons  cheque  for  £90,000  paid 
to  Miieaulav  'on  ut  count'  of  his  share  of  the  prohts 
of  the  ihirtl  and  fourth  volumes  for  the  first  few 
months  (KS.")."))  is  still  j>reserve<l.  The  alisorpUon 
of  the  stock-in  trade  and  buttiness  connection  of 
the  Parkers  in  IStiS  introduced  tiie  works  of  J. 
S.  Mill,  Fronde,  ami  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis.  The 
Travetter*s  Library  was  an  exeellent  elieap  aeriea 
Tlie  jiartner?<  of  the  fifth  p-neration  are  now 
Tlioinai<  Norton  Longman  and  (ieor^re  Henry 
Loiipiiaii,  sons  of  Thomas  Lon;xiiiiiri<  and  < 'tiarles 
James  Lougmau  and  U.  H.  Longman,  »ons  of 
William  LonipnaB.  One  of  the  earliest  ventur«a 
of  this  generation  was  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  Endf- 
mim,  far  which  they  gave  the  antlior  £10,00(L 
Lonl  Beaconsfield's  odier  works  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  firm  in  1870,  when  they  published 
Liitliiiir.  .Sinee  the  ettoppoge  of  Frajier^*  mtajtiziuc 
a  sixpenny  mai^'azine  has  oeen  published  by  the 
bouse — Longmnii's.  A  partner,  Thomas  Brown, 
left  in  ItMO  £10,000  each  to  the  Itookseller^'  Provi- 
dent Betroat  and  Institution,  in  which  tlf  lirm  has 
once  been  much  interested.  In  IHVO  Kivingtoo's 
business  ami  stock  was  Iwught  by  the  Longmans. 
Kivington's  «  as  the  only  business  w  hieli  e\eee>l.„sl 
that  of  the  Longmans  in  antiquity,  ami  by  ibi* 
[•nrehasf  a  frl«ndly  rivaUy  of  over  ijiO  yeanoaina 
to  an  end. 

Lonff  Parllancntt  the  name  by  which  tbe 
fifth  iHirliament  summoned  by  Charles  I.  is  known. 
It  succeetled  the  Short  Parliament,  dia'H>lved  after 
three  weeks,  and  met  NovemlKT  i<.>4(i.  It  U  i;an 
its  work  by  reversing  all  the  tynuiuieal  and  ilh'gal 
acts  of  the  )kist  eleven  years,  with  the  abolitiim  of 
the  Star  Chaml»er  and  High  C<mimission,  and  the 
impeachment  of  Straflbrd;  while  it  secured  itself  liy 
an  act  that  it  oonid  not  be  dissolved  witlioai  its 
own  consent.  Joftt  h«fbr»  Charles  L's  trial  it  was 
'  purgerl  *  l>y  Cilonel  Pride  of  96  mcmlierB  diKp)ea>- 
ing  to  the  army,  and  the  remnant^the  *  Hump  ' — 
continni-d  to  sit  until  its  members  wi-n-  tiiiiietl  out 
by  the  Lonl  (-H-ncraJ  Cromwell,  April  20,  16j3w 
'I'he  '  Rump '  was  recalled  by  the  oitirers  on  ttie 
failare  of  Ricbard  Cromwell  to  maintain  bis 
authority,  and  of  the  IflO  members  who  had  eaa> 
tinned  to  sit  after  the  kin^'\s  death  aliout  90 
returned  to  their  seat*«,    I'loving  once  more  di»- 

Itle^Lsing  t4i  the  army,  they  were  ft>,'aiii  tnni»-«i  out 
»y  General  Lambert.  They  were  twt«»r%*ii  anad 
the  di>Aensi<mii  of  the  cdficers,  as  the  only  l>oiiy  ia 
tbe  country  having  any  kind  of  legal  antboriiy, 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Ashley  Cooper,  the  members 
eject<>d  by  *  Pride's  Purge  '  retunie<I  to  their  seals. 
After  isHuing  the  writs  for  a  new  election  it 
dissolved  ii-'-ll,  .March  Iti,  ]VaV).  'I'Ikis  ernlfi  the 
Long  Parliament,  which,  twice  expelled  and  twioe 
restored,  bad  lasted  fur  twenty  yeaia. 
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I«OI18Tid|KCt  &  Biiiall  inanufoctnring  town  of 
Lancaahire/^  BdlOB  bv  rail  NE.  of  Preston,  on  the 
side  of  tbe  LoDgiidue  i<'ell,  which  exteods  5^  mileit 
NB.  to  the  Mtuidary  of  Yorkshire.  Here  are 
Praeton  reeervoin;,  and  manafaetnres  of  cotton 

SmmIa,  nall§,  &c.  Pop.  4101.  See  Tout  C.  Sntitb, 
ittoryof  Lowjrithje,  (18M9). 
Lonirships*  See  Scillv  Islanp-h. 
Long^treetf  James,  an  American  general, 
bom  maouth  Carolina  in  1821,  graduated  at  W«k 
Point  in  1842,  fought  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in 
isfil  entfrnl  tlie  ('<mfe<lerate  service.  He  t«jok 
ijarl  in  1k>i1i  battk'--i  cif  Uiill  I  tun,  that  of  WilliaiiiH- 
iiiii;.',  those  amuiid  HicliuiniKi,  and  at  Ftetlciiokir 
burg,  LJettysbiirg,  Chickaniatiga,  and  the  VVikier- 
MM.  Known  to  the  Holdieni  as  '  Old  Pete,'  he  '  was 
«oiwidered  the  hardeat  figUter '  in  the  Confederate 
•enloe.   He  was  minister  to  Tark^  in  1880-81. 

Lonj?ton«  a  nmnicipal  Itornu^^'li  of  StatVord* 
sliire,  iH  bituutt'il  at  Uie  southern  extremity  of 
the  Potteries,  miles  SE.  of  8toke-uiH)n  Trent, 
and  iaetoded  wiUun  its  parllaroentaiy  boundarv. 
It  wee  ineorporated  as  a  nninidpal  borough  in 
IH65,  and  itA  nmnicipal  boundaries  were  extended 
in  1HH4.  Tlie  pnwperity  of  the  town  is  due  to  the 
manufacture  of  cliina  and  earthenware,  tlioii|.'h 
malting,  brewing,  and  brick  making  are  also 
carried  on.  ('lo«e  by  are  ironworks  and  collieries. 
Pop.  (18ol )  15,149:  (1881)  18,620;  (18»l)^a27. 

L«Bfnienil,  Babom  db.  See  L«  Moyn; 
Loiiifiieviile,  DvCHns  or  (iei»-7B),  tlw  aonl 

oi  the  Fruude  (^.v.). 

Lenffwood.  See  St  HnnrA. 

Loiit£wy,  a  Hmall  town  and  fortrem  in  the 
extreme  north  ot  tlie  French  department  of  Meurtlie- 
et-Moe»eIle.  18  nule«  \VS\V.  of  Luxemburg.  The 
fortraw  capitulated  to  tbe  Prussians  in  17^  1815, 
MMII871.  Fep.MOS. 

LOnnrot*  Elias,  a  great  Finninb  wholar  and 
fidkluriHt.  wa«  Ixirn  at  Saminatti  in  Nyland,  9lh 
April  lH<r2.  He  studied  mrilioine,  ami  iiraclined 
for  twenty  yeans  in  Kajana,  but  in  18.)3  on  C"a«tren'8 
death  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  FinniMh  at  HeUing- 
fois,  from  tlie  dntice  of  which  he  retired  in  1862. 
He  helfied  to  fmind  the  Finnish  literary  Sodety 
at  Hel.singfors  in  1H,11.  and  maile  throughout  hw 
life  jounK'ys  through  the  wiiole  of  Finland,  a»  well 
as  tlie  neighlnjuring  ]>arls  of  L.qiland,  KuHsia,  and 
Sweiien,  in  order  to  collect  the  remains  of  poetry 
and  tnylition  lingering  among  tbe  people.  The 
first  fruit  of  these  in(|uiries  was  a  coUeetion  of 
more  or  letw  ancient  Finnish  folk-songs,  KmUde 
(1839-31).  after  which  ftdlowed  in  1835  the  great 
epie  of  the  Ktdevala.  His  Knutfleinr  (1840)  was 
a  collection  of  lyrical  folk  iioct ry  ;  S'ninhisL  iiui 
(1842),  of  proverfm  ;  A  nroit uLun  \  ;  '2*\  e«1., 
iniicli  iMiiar;,'!*,],  lH*il  ),  of  ridillc-*.  No  Ics?*  im|M>rtant 
were  the  contributiiniH  to  Fiiini.<4h  philology  which 
bi.-4  nrijfound  knowledge  of  the  popular  dtalectn 
enabled  him  to  make.  Uis  lateei  work  was  the 
gr«t  Finnish  Dietlonanr  (S  vols.  1866-80).  He 
die*!  at  hi-  native  place,  inth  Mardi  l>St 

Lons*le-Sannirr«  capital  of  the  French  dc- 

Sarifm-nt  of  the  Jura,  stands  in  a  basin  of  the  Jura 
toontoins,  sarrounded  with  vine-clad  hills,  42 
miles  bjr  rail  E.  by  8.  of  ChfUon-sur-Saftne.  Tt 
was  founded  in  the  4tli  century,  when  itR  Halt- 
aprings  were  discovere*!  ;  the>»e  iire  still  in  usw?  for 
Dfitbing,  and  sjilt  is  niannlaitureil  from  them. 
Mi'lon'i,  whit)'  \\  iiM',  imd  niailiematicul  inMlrunientH 
are  iiri«lu.i«il.     Pup.   (1S7-J)  l(l,lj-_'.S;  ( INSII )  l-i.4-_T. 

i|H»l>  tu,(W6.  Kuuget  de  Lisle,  the  author  of  the 
fantiUai»e,  was  liorn  here. 

Loo.  a  round  gnrnc  at  cards,  formerly  Ciilled 
lanterlo<i.  .Vlxiut  hve  players  make  the  bcxt 
CUM^  EMh  pttte  down  a  stake  to  form  »  jieol; 


the  dealer  stakes  double.  Three  cards  are  dealt 
to  each  player  as  at  wluHt,  and  an  extra  hand, 
called  mm.  The  top  card  of  the  atiwk  is  then 
turned  up  for  trumps.  Each  player  in  rotation 
looks  at  his  band,  and  declana  whether  be  will 
play,  reiiign,  or  take  miss.  If  he  takes  nivw  ho 
uiu.st  play  it.  The  declared  nlayers  ]>Iay  one  card 
each  ui  rotation,  the  cards  tliUH  played  forming  a 
trirk.  The  highest  whist  card  wijis,  or  if  trunijted, 
tlie  highest  trump.  The  winner  of  a  trick  leads 
to  the  next.  The  cards  played  remain  face  np> 
wards  before  the  |ilnyerB,  If  tbe  leader  holds  ace 
of  tmnips  (or  king  when  ace  is  turned  np),  lie 
must  lend  it  ;  if  lie  ha-s  two  trumjiw,  he  must  lea<l 
one.  He  is  not  oltliged  to  lead  the  highest,  unless 
(«)  it  is  the  ace  (oi  kin;.',  act-  t»>ing  turned);  or 
(6)  there  are  only  two  decland  jdavcrs.  Subse- 
quent players  must  follow  suit,  and  must  head 
toe  trick  if  able.  If  not  able  to  follow  suit,  and 
holding  a  trump,  they  ninst  bead  the  trick  by 
tninipmg.  The  winner  of  the  fimt  trick  nuist  lead 
a  trump  if  able.  In  other  respects  the  play  is  as 
at  ^^ili-t.  Till'  winners  of  the  tricks  divide  the 
pcM)l,  one-thii-d  for  each  trick.  If  only  one  declare:! 
to  play,  the  dealer  plays  miss  f.ir  tbe  p<Hd  ;  tricks 
won  miss  remaining  in  to  augment  tlie  next 
l>ool.  If  only  the  dealer  declares  to  phiy,  he  takes 
the  pool.  If  each  declared  player  wins  a  trick  it 
is  a  similf,  and  a  frewh  pool  is  stakml  as  Itefore,  the 
deal  jHissing  to  the  left  of  the  previous  dealer. 
If  any  declaretl  player  fails  to  win  a  trick,  he  is 
/oo«i  the  amount  in  the  pool  ;  the  pluver  who  now 
deals  pats  in  a  single  stake,  no  one  efse  contribut- 
ing. It  is  advisable  to  lix  a  limit  btivond  which  a 
player  cannot  be  looed.  If  there  is  more  in  tbe 
pool,  the  player  is  onhr  looed  up  to  the  limit. 
There  are  no  reri>^'iiiserl  laws  of  loo.  The  Blen- 
heim ("lub,  for  tnaiiv  yi  ius  tbe  Ix-st  ntithoritv  on 
loo,  isMird  laws  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  nn'inlMjij*.  Tliesi" 
laws  are  republished  in  Jiuund  Gaiae*  at  Cards 
(DeLaRueftCob). 

Loo*  The.  See  Apbldosn. 

Looehoo  (otherwise  Liukiu  or  Biu  Kiu),  a 

group  of  thirty-seven  islands,  of  which  tlie  meet 
considerable  are  n>hinia  and  (ikina\va.  The 
islands  extend  at  irregular  intervals  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  from  Kyushu  in  Jajmn,  and 
form  tiie  prefecture  of  Okinawa  in  that  em|iirc 
Their  aggr^ate  area  is  18C3  s<|.  m.,  and  tlie 
populatioo  amoimts  to  only  160,(100.  longoist* 
ically  and  ethnically  tlie  Loocbooans  are  almost 
identical  with  ntlii  r  .Iaitan<'-c,  and  their  manners, 
customs,  and  religions  of»M>i  \  ,uh'('>.  >;  Siiintoist )  bear 
a  close  alHnity.  They  w»  m'  loiim  ily  subjin-t  to 
the  lord  of  Satituma,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute, 
having  been  Gom|detely  subjected  in  HjW.  China 
has  made  a  dMn  npon  the  islands,  w  hich  she 
still  lioMs  in  reserve,  hot  they  are  OKsentiall^' 
Japanese  soil.  The  men  do  not  shave  the  hair 
like  the  .lapanese  ;  they  ]>in  it  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  Milli  a  star  in  front.  Tbe  women  tatt<Mt 
their  ban<ls.  The  streets  are  paved  with  sl4ine, 
and  st'Mic  walls  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  giving 
the  streets  a  desolate  appearance,  enclose  the 
hoQses,  which  are  similar  in  structure  and  armnve- 
nients  to  Japaaeee  houses ;  the  tiles  used  for 
rcwfing,  however,  are  not  black,  but  reil  in  colonr. 
Thcri-  me  no  shop-  in  Looehoo,  only  a  market  plait? 
in  each  town.  The  fisMl  of  the  iK>ople  con^i-ts 
jirincipally  of  swti-t  iM)tat4M's,  iMirk,  and  li-h,  a 
pig  being  tiHual'y  kept  by  each  family.  Oshima 
jHis.'.esses  a  Rood  hariMiur,  but  Nafa,  tlie  w*tt  of 
.sbinri,  cApital  of  Okinawa,  is  an  unsafe  ancnorage. 
Sugar  is  largely  Taised,  aim  the  sago-palm,  and  an 
aromatic  vanet\  <if  urange  :  tbe  eiM-oa  tint  palm?* 
do  ni»t  seem  to  yield  fruit.  A  small  bre;.'d  ol  {lonies 
is  f  oond  on  the  iaiamla. 
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Loofataf  EoYfTlAN.  Under  thin  name  the 
fibroiiH  portion  of  the  fruit  of  one  or  two  species  of 
Lt^a  (iui&  ord.  CucurUtaoev)  is  Mid  in  England 
lor  DM  OS  a  bath  s^tnuge  or  flean-nibber.  There  are 

ftboul  ten  sp»»»Me.s  of  the  uptius  known,  hut  the 
'towel  {joiird,'  us  this  hath-^jKHi^e  ia  «oinotimi'8 
call<^!.  appears  to  he  obtained  chiellv  fiotn  L. 
agijptinrn.  In  the  West  Indies  tiie  fruit  of  L. 
acutanf/ula  yields  a  similar  network  of  lihrcK,  and 
it  is  there  naed  as  a  sponge  or  dishcloth.  The 
GhroHN  nortion  of  these  {pinrds  ix  also  worked  up 
into  ha>)cnt.s  and  Rniall  oi-nutiH>ntiil  artiolce* 

Looklng-glaiis*  See  Mirkor. 

Lootoat  Homtaiii,  a  ridge  extending  from 
near  Chattanooga,  in  Tenne^ee.  across  the  nortli- 
west  comer  of  (ieor)(ia,  and  into  AlahaniA,  and 

rlsiii;;  to  160()  fet't  above  tiie  Tennesseo  Kivi  r.  It 
was  carrietl  by  CifMtemi  Hooker  in  the  tattle  of 
Mtll  Noveni)>er  1863. 
Loom*   See  We  A  vim 

IiOOini8«  Kmas,  un  American  physicist,  wa« 
bom  at  Willineton,  Connectit  ut,  Ttii  August  1811, 
gradnated  at  \iiU>.  in  lH;tO,  and  wax  tutor  there  in 
1B33-38.  After  a  yeur'n  study  in  Paris  he  was 
nrofesaor  (1837-44)  of  Mathematics  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  Ohio,  of  Natural  Pliihwopby 
(1844-80)  in  the  University  of  New  York,  ana  of 
Natural  Pliilosophv  and  Astronomy  (from  1860)  at 
Yale.  Ho  ili-d  "  I.')th  AneiiHt  i889.  Professor 
Lfionlis  dcvote<l  nuicli  of  liis  time  to  original 
research,  was  the  author  of  over  a  hundred  scientific 
treatine,  and  pnblislied  a  scries  of  text-books  on 
mathematke*  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
meteorology^  ol  wliieli  mura  than  fiOU,000  oopies 
were  sold. 

Loon*  or  Loom.  Se«^  DrvER. 

Loosestrife.  Sue  Lythracka. 

Lope  de  VeiEU.  See  Vboa  CABPiOk 

Lopez*    See  PAHA(fUAY. 

Lophobranchil.  See  Bow  Fishes. 

LOQnat  {Erw/iotr>/ii  Jnjmiin  ii  ),  uri  esteemed 
Chinese  and  Japamne  fniit.  of  tlie  niitunil  order 
Rosaeefc,  sub-order  K(>!»e;e,  and  of  a  geims  closely 
allieil  to  Mespilus  (Medlar).  It  has  been  iatiu- 
doioed  into  Australia  and  is  now  abundant  there. 
The  tree  or  ehmb  whieh  prodneee  it  attains  a 
height  of  20  or  ."W)  feet,  but  in  cnltivation  is  seldom 
aUowed  to  exceed  12  iVel.  It  is  a  Wautiful  ever 
green,  witli  larje  odliiii;,'  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
white  flowers  in  terminal  woolly  panicles,  having  a 
fragrance  like  that  of  hawthorn-blossom  ;  the  fruit 
b  downy,  oval,  or  pear-shaped,  yailow,  and  about 
tlie  sixe  of  a  large  gooseberry.  The  eeeda  liave  an 
agreeable  flavour  which  they  impart  to  tarts.  Tlie 
loquat  lives  in  the  open  air  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  produces  iniit  ;  but  a  warmer  elini.ite 
is  re<|uire4l  for  fruit  of  line  <piality.  It  is  hardy 
almut  L.4mdon  and  southward  in  England.  It  may 
be  grafted  un  any  species  of  Mespiloa. 

Loranthaeefe.  See  MiRTLrroK. 

Lorra.  a  town  of  .'^pain,  'M'l  miles  SW.  of  Murciji. 
Tlie  glotwny  and  decayed  Moorisli  jMirt  of  the  town 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  crownol 
by  a  forttfi<Ml  castle,  whilst  the  modem  town  spreBds 
ont  on  the  fertile  plain  at  its  foot  Here  are  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  and  lead  smelting  works,  and 
manufactures  of  cloth,  and  in  the  neigh)K>urlio<Kl 
silver  and  sulphur  mines,  &&    I'op.  (1884)  2S,4'2'2. 

Lord  (A&  hlaford;  from  hlttf,  'loaf,'  and. 
probably,  iseortf,  *keci>er,'  *  master '—ie.  mast«> 

of  the  house),  a  title  given  in  Great  Dritain  to 
persons  noble  by  birth  or  bv  creation.  Peers  of  the 
realm  are  so  styb-d.  incluilin;;  Kueh  archbi!<bop«  or 
bishops  as  are  meml»ei's  of  tlie  House  of  Lords,  who 
are  JUords  SpiritnaL  By  maxtmf,  liM  title  Lord 


is  given  to  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquiM>s,  and 
earls,  prefixed  tO  an  Inferior  title  of  the  l>eer«ge, 
and  to  the  yoonnr  sona  of  dnices  and  man|visM, 

Prefixed  to  their  Chrbitiatt  name  and  saraame  (see 
oi  RTE-SY  Titles).  The  following  i)ersons,  ninon-p't 
others,  Imw  the  title  Lonl  in  virtue  of  their  employ 
ments  -  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  lielanil  and  I/tmis- 
lieutenant  of  counties,  the  Lord  Cliancellt)r,  Lurd 
Privy  Seal,  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  of  tite 
Admiralty,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Greet 
Chamberlain  and  lx>rd  Chamlierlain,  L<ord  High 
Constable,  Lord  High  Almoner,  Lord  HighStewa^ 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  Lords  in  Waiting;, 
Lords  of  the  IledchaiulK'r,  I^)rds  ■Justiee*',  the  Lord 
Chief-justice,  the  Lonl  Mavors  of  London,  York, 
and  Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Provosts  of  E<liulnn-  i, 
Ci.ts^ow,  Alierdeen,  and  Perth,  and  the  Lord 
A  lvocate  of  Scotland  (see  spedid  articles  oa 
TBSAaUftY,  Justice,  Mayob,  dec.).  The  judges 
of  the  Conrts  of  Session  and  Jasticiar>-  in  Scotlsod 
Iiave  the  title  '  Lord  '  prellxed  to  their  sut  or 
some  territorial  desijrnation  imsnme*!  by  tbcni  .  and 
throughout  the  tiirei-  kinj.'iloms  judj,;es  are  a<ldre»ed 
as  'My  Lord'  when  presiding  in  ctiurU  See  Ao> 
DRB»  (PoiiMS  or),  NoBiLTnr,  and  PARLiAHBirr. 

Lord  Howe  Islands,  a  main  island,  5  sq.  ni. 
in  extent,  with  some  small  islets,  lying  in  tlie 
Pacific  in  3r  33'  8.  lat.  and  159°  5' t.  long.,  aw 
miles  E.  of  Wnt  Macqu&rie  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  llall  in  1788, 
colonised  in  1840|and  is  attached  adminiatratiTel^ 
to  New  South  Wales.  The  flora  is  very  rich, 
banyan-trees  being  j>articularly  conspimous.  The 
surrounding  water-s  are  fvill  of  lish.  The  i-.land 
consists  of  three  volcanic  ridges,  rifin;.'  to  'iK40  feet, 
and  is  crescentic  in  f!ia|>e.  Pop.  ( l.s'.y)  3«-HJ  ;  (1895) 
00. — A  group  of  the  S(domon  Inlaads  beaia  the 
same  name ;  and  a  Lord  Howe's  Island  is  one  <d 
the  Society  Isleai 

Lord-lieutenant   of  a  Coi  nty,  a  per 

nnment  provincial  governor  ap[»oinled  hy  the  sove- 
reign by  {latent  under  the  tlreat  Seal.  The  ottice  in 
England  arose  from  the  occasional  couiiutseions  of 
array  issued  by  the  crown  in  tiniee  of  danger  er 
disturbance,  requiring  ex^ierienced  persons  to  muster 
tlie  inliabitants  of  the  counties  to  which  the  c«>mmii»- 
sioneiT*  were  sent,  and  set  them  in  military  order. 
The  right  of  the  crown  to  i^-siie  sueb  eolnmi-^ion•• 
was  denied  by  the  l^mg  Parliament,  this  oucj'tiorj 
proving  the  immediate  cause  of  the  breach  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  subjectA.  Their  legalU^  «I0 
established  at  tlie  Bestoratioo  Iqr  a  lieclaratmry  aet 
The  lord-lieafenant,  who  is  nsnally  a  |Hjer  or  other 
large  land-owner,  as  a  rule  is  als4)  ilie  Custom  I^<.t>i- 
lortim  (q.v.).  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  iMH;^i.-lnicy, 
and  is  the  chief  executive  authority.  I  nder  him, 
and  of  his  am>uinting,  are  permanent  deputy- 
lieutenants.  lie  recommends  qoalilieil  pcmins  for 
the  oflioe  ol  justice  of  the  peaee.  Militia  jorisdie* 
Hon  formerly  belonged  to  him,  but  is  now  i»- 
invested  in  the  crown  in  1S71  (fev  rorvTY  ). 

Lord-lioutenunt,  UF  Ikeland.  the  viceroy 
or  deputy  of  the  sijvereign  to  whom  the  government 
of  Ireland  is  nominally  committed.  The  office  has 
existed  from  a  remote  (leriod,  the  appointment 
havin;x  been  made  ninier  ditrerent  designatioti*. 
The  powerw  <if  the  lord-de])iit y,  ilh  the  vieeroy  >v.ij» 
fre<|uently  ealli-d,  were  in  e;iriy  time-.  \eiy  exten- 
sive, almost  regal.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  the  lord -lieutenant  resided  little  in  Irehuid, 
viuting  it  only  onoe  in  two  years,  to  hold  the 
session  of  parliament.  Some  lonU-lieutenant  never 
went  to  Ireland  at  all,  and  occasionally,  instead  of 
a  viceroy,  lords  justices— see  .ICsflCES  ( LOBDSt — 
w eic  ai)iK)inte<l.  Since  the  Tnion  the  lord>lieo> 
teuant  lias  constantly  reside*!  in  Dublin. 

The  loid-lieotenant  is  appointed  under  the  Grwl 
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8m1  of  the  Uttitcid  Kiocdom,  and  betn  II10  sword 
of  «tat«  aa  the  B}*mhol  of  In  'vioere^l  oflhjft  He 

h.xs  the  (UMistance  nf  a  privy-council,  at  present 
coufiif^tin^  of  fifty-five  members,  appointed  oy  the 
sovereign,  ami  of  oflicei-s  i>f  state.  He  is  commis- 
sione<l  to  keep  tlie  peace  and  the  lawa  and  customs 
of  Ireland,  and  to  see  that  justice  is  impartially 
odmiitbtered.  He  bM  the  control  of  the  police, 
Mid  may  imte  orders  to  the  general  isoraiiMiBding 
file  troojw  for  the  support  of  the  civil  authority, 
the  protection  of  the  public,  tlio  (k-fence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  BU|iiin'S8ii)n  of  iiisiirn'ction.  He 
is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St  I'litrie  k,  uiul 
may  himself  confer  simple  kniglithood  ;  ami,  pre- 
vious to  the  disestabliMiaeot  of  the  ChureU  of 
Irelftod,  had  the  dispoeal  of  nmeh  preferment,  as 
well  a»  all  the  other  patronage  of  the  country. 
The  };rantiug  of  money,  lands,  and  pensions,  of 
all  titles  of  honour  except  ^iIHI»le  kni^-htliood,  tlie 
appointment  of  privy-councillorM,  jinlf^eH,  law 
orticers,  and  governors  of  fortJi,  anil  tlie  apjioiiit- 
inent  to  military  comniiaeioiM  are  reserved  to  the 
sovereign,  acting,  however,  on  the  lord-Heatenuit% 
advka  and  recomraendation.  lo  neenl  years, 
more  especially  since  his  chief •eeeretary  haa  been 
a  memhor  of  t1io  cahinet.  the  positicm  of  the  lord- 
Iieut<»naiit  Ihi-h  U'cmiie  little  more  than  an  *  orua- 
ineiitul '  one  ;  and  tiic  al«ilitioii  of  the  office 
now  eont«mnlat«d.  A  memorial  signed  by  ahn<ist 
all  the  Imii  peei-s  was  presented  to  I^ord  Salis- 
btinr  in  1889  praying  for  each  abolition,  vkhich 
hma  been  aetnally  arranged  for,  as  long  ago  as 

1*US,  l>v  T.onl  Jolin  l*U!-'<elI,  Lord  Clarendon  iiav 
in^'  accepted  otfice  iu  tliat  >  ear  <»ti  tlie  under- 
Htandiii;,'  that  he  was  to  Ix?  tlie  la>.t  ioni-lieutenant  | 
of  Ireland.  Un  the  ucca^iunal  or  tem|M>rary 
ahaence  from  Ireland  of  the  Iord-lieut«nant, 
kmb  jaatioea  are  apiMiinteil,  who  an  usuallv  the 
Lnrd  Chaneellor,  the  Vice-chaneellor,  aiiff  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces.  The  salary  is  £*20,00(), 
with  a  residence  in  Dnbltn  Castle,  as  well 
as  one  in  the  Phainix  Park.  His  tenure  of  office 
defiendn  on  that  of  the  ministry  of  wliich  he  is  a 
member.  Bv  Act  l(t  (h>o,  IV.  chao.  7,  a  Roman 
Catholic  is  ineligible  for  the  lord-lieulenaocy  of 
TreUsd.  There  have  been  th!rty>thrae  lords* 
Krnt<»nant  since  the  Union. 

Lord  of  the  lilies,  a  title  Wmo  by  a  race  of 
cliief.H  who  ruled  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland 
with  almost  regal  authority.  They  were  descende^l 
from  Somorlcd  the  Lord  of  Argyll,  on  whom  David 
I.,  having  in  1135  expelled  the  Norw^nans  from 
Arran  am  Bate,  conferred  these  islan<is.  After- 
wards, however,  he  onarrelled  with  Male<>lm  IV., 
OHil  with  a  powerful  force  sailed  up  the  Clyde,  and, 
near  Renfrew,  encount^-riii;,'  tlio  royal  army  under 
the  High  Steward  of  fcicotiiuui,  wm  defeated  and 
kille«l.  1164.  His  three  mm,  Dugal,  Angus,  and 
Reginald,  by  his  marriage  with  the  dnn;L'hf*'r  of 
OlaiF  the  Re«,  the  Norwegian  kin^  of  the  isles,  in- 
lierite<l  tite  aoath  ialee  Mong  with  a  sbora  of  bis 
mainland  posscmdons.  One  nf  his  grandsons  left  a 
<iaii;.hter  and  h>-irc?<s.  in.irried  to  Alevaiuh  r.  sou 
and  licir  of  W'.iller,  lli>:h  St^-ward  of  Scotland.  vvln) 
in  her  ri^lit  oWtained  the  ish- ttf  Ihite.  Soim  i  h'd  .< 
^on^  alternately  sided  with  the  Norwegian.^  and 
the  Sooto  in  their  eootests  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Weatera  'lalea,  which  npeatedly  changed 
masters.  Rat  after  the  defeat  of  Raco,  hia  sue- 
cessor  in  1266  cedwl  all  the  We#*tem  Islands  Ut 
Scotland,  on  condition  that  a  certain  annual  sum 
slionld  be  paid  t<i  NUrway.  H' m  eforsvani  the 
descendant«  of  Somerled  held  th«*ir  {ki—-  scions  as 
VttMils  of  the  Seotti.-*!!  crown.  Thev  were  rtjire 
•ented  at  thia  time  by  three  great  nobltt*— the  Lord 
of  Lorn,  who  fa  the  war  of  indei>ondenr>e  took 
]<;\ri  with  fV>Tnvn  and  Baliol,  Angus  of  lf*la,  and 
All^  ul  ihe  North  Ltntcs,  who  supported  the  chums 


of  BroMb  Angve  fbnght  at  Baanoekhora,  and  it 

is  said  that  Brace,  wnen  ha  was  about  to  bring 

Ti|i  ti  n  reserve,  a<I(lre.vs<><l  him  in  words  adopted  as 
a  niolto  liy  wome  of  liis  dt>«tccndants,  '  Mv  trust  i» 
constant  in  tliee.'  John,  liis  s^on  and  heir,  joinei 
thepartvof  Edwanl  lialiul,  hut  he  was  ultimately 
panioneD  by  David  IL,  and  continued  in' bis  posses- 
sions. By  nis  first  marriage  lie  obtained  tbs  islea 
of  Uist,  mrra,  Eigg,  and  Kum,  and  assnmed  hence- 
forth tiio  title  of^Lord  of  the  Iste-<.  Tfe  married, 
se<-ondiy,  Mar;^aret,  daughter  of  Ilohert,  High 
Steward  of  Scotland  (afterwaitls  Rol>i  rt  11.),  who 
bore  htm  thr^  sons.  Donald  the  eldest,  i^econd 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  right  of  his  wife  claimed 
the  earldom  <if  Koes  in  opixmition  to  the  Regent 
Albfuiy,  and  in  attempting  to  make  good  that 
claim  he  fought  in  1411  the  cclebrate«l  Wttle  of 
Harlaw.  His  son  Alexander,  third  Lord  of  the 
Islef.  wRi^  allow  .!  Kv  . James  I.  to  inherit  the 
earhlom  of  Ito.^s  from  liis  mother;  but  notwith- 
standing he  took  U]i  arnm  Hj^rainnt  the  king,  wasted 
the  crown-lands  near  Inverness,  and  burned  that 
town.  James  j>i-omptly  attacked  and  routed  the 
rabels»  and  tkkeu  leader  was  fain  to  throw  binself 
on  the  mercy  of  his  soveretin).  He  presented  him> 
self  before  the  king  in  the  clmrch  of  Holyntod, 
clothed  only  in  hi^  t^hirt  and  drawers,  and*  hold- 
ing his  unsheathed  isword  by  the  point,  and  fall- 
ing upon  Ilia  kne^,  surrendered  bis  sword  and 
implored  the  royal  clemency.  His  Ule  was  spared, 
bnt  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  y«a»  at  Tantalion. 
During  the  minority  of  Janiea  fl  be  held  tho 
imiiortant  oftire  of  Justiciar  of  Scotland  north  of 
the  F(»rth.  In  1-145  he  entered  into  a  secret  and 
I  treawoiiahle  league  with  the  Earls  of  l)oii;:hi.H  and 
Crawford,  but  died  at  hit*  cattle  of  Dingwall  liefore 
any  overt  act*  of  rel>ellinn  had  been  committe<l. 
His  eldest  son  John  succeeiled  to  his  titles  and 
estates,  and  carried  on  similar  insurrectionary 
proceedings.  Rut  after  the  mu^^er  of  ilie  Earl 
of  Douglas  by  James  II.  he  to^ik  fri;,')it,  and 
entreated  the  for|Bfivcnts.x  of  the  Kin^;,  which 
with  some  hesitation  was  grant<'d  to  him.  and 
he  wa.'*  made  one  of  the  wartlcn-i  of  the  Msrche!). 
After  the  i!eath  of  James  II.,  the  earl,  along  with 
the  exiled  Dunglaii^,  entere<i  into  a  treasonabia 
Icogna  with  £dward  IV.  of  England  for  the  eon- 
quest  and  partition  fiootlano,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  His  estates  were  in  conse 
qiience  forfeited,  but  on  his  »ubmiw<ion  he  >vaH 
rc^torc<l  to  the  lordshi]!  of  the  I-lr^  ;  the  ciu  1  ■ 
dora  of  ii<»Hs  was  annexed  lo  the  crown.  In 
his  old  age  his  nephew  and  heir,  ap|>arently 
with  his  i^probation,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals 
endeavonred  to  recover  possession  nf  that  earldom. 
James  IV.,  -who  at  this  time  filled  the  throne, 
availed  liiniHelf  of  the  opportunity  to  break  up 
that  confe<leracy  of  the  i-slanders,  wlii.  h  had 
j»ro\  ed  HO  troublesome  to  the  jK'ace  of  the  country  ; 
ami  i:  [lie  parliament  of  May  149.1  John,  fourth 
Olid  la»t  I^ird  of  the  Isles,  wa.H  forfeited  and 
deprived  of  title  and  estates.  He  reliivd  to  titO 
monasteiy  of  Paisley,  and  dyiag  afaooi  1498,  waa 
buried  beside  bis  ancestor  Roliert  II.  In  IMO  tha 
Lordshiji  nf  tlie  Inles  wns  anncvd  to  the  Si-ottifh 
crown,  and  from  it  the  rrin<-e  ot  A\  ales  deri\  e>  one 
of  his  titles.  S<>.'  A.  Marl,.  n/ie  -  JfisOni/  of  tJk9 
MacdonaUfs  ni„l  L'.nli  of  the  I$lr*  ( Inv.  \s»'Z\. 

Lonli^-and-LadicH,  a  popular  name  for  tha 

common  Aniin  (q.v.). 

Lord's  Day.  Sw!SATin\TH. 

Lord's  8app4^r«  «»ie  of  the  ^iu-rainfnts  of  the 
Christian  religion,  so  chIUmI  fmm  its  Iteing  in.-<tit)ilvd 
at  supper  by  Uie  I><inl  ^vsn!<  Christ.  It  receives  aN<i 
the  names  of  Eucharist  and  Communion.  With 
the  exco|)tion  of  the  Quakers,  all  wet*  of  Cini^- 
liaoit,  however  <UflereBt  ibeir  views  aa  to  ila  nature. 
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agree  in  celebrating  it  as  one  of  the  most  eacml 
rites  of  religion.  Tlie  present  article  is  writteo 
from  the  point  of  view  otthoee  who  edmit  mot*  or 
len  the  idea  of  a  hiatorieal  development  of  the 

doctrines  coririect<?il  with  the  Lord's  SiipixT;  tlic 
vieWH  of  liuiunn  ('utlu)lic«,  who  hold  lluit  the  ' 
doctrines  of  their  ciiureh  on  tl>e  sultject  were 
delivered  by  our  Lord  and  His  iiixihlltis,  and  have 
from  the  first  centurit*  l>oen  taught  in  substance  in 
the  church,  will  be  found  under  Tbansubstaiitia* 

TION. 

The  circumstances  of  sorrow  amid  which  it  was 
instituted,  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the  crown- 
ing work  of  Je.^us,  His  death,  had,  at  the  very 
outset,  made  a  deep  impre»«ion  upon  the  early 
church.  We  have  four  accounts  of  the  institution, 
onm  froTn  ^iicli  of  three  cvaneelists,  and  one  from 
Bt  I'aul  (1  Cor.  x.,  xL):  aottthoee  who  hold  the 
dootiino^of  tlie  Real  Fneeaee  «ee  in  John  vi 
an  adDsion  to  the  Eueharist  Not  only  w»  ttie 
solemnity,  in  amformity  with  the  orif,Hnal  institu- 
tion, repeater!  daily  in  conjunction  with  liie  so- 
Cft|]e<l  '  I/<)vr  ji 'i  t  "  (Ai/'ijxr,  fj.v.),  and  letuiiied  as 
a  separate  rite  when  the:^  leatttti  were  set  attide,  bud 
at  a  very  early  period  it  was  believed  to  possess  a 
peenliMr  efficacy,  and  soon  ideas  of  the  wonderful 
and  myetieal  beoune  aeaooiated  with  it  The  Lord's 
Snpiier  was  celebratetl  on  every  iinportflJit  occasion 
of  life  as  when  entiprin;-  <)n  uiarriapi? — or  lo 
coniiuernorat-e  departed   tiii  inis  riK(tryi"M;  tu 

thufte  that  could  not  be  pre.sent  ai  tli'  meeting 
of  the  congr^^tiim,  such  as  prL^i  m  i^  and  sick 
pei«on«»  tiie  u)dis|iensahle  food  of  heaven  was 
eairied  by  the  deaeone,  and  in  eome  churches  the 
eomnmnicants  took  part  of  the  matertale  of  the 
f^aet  home  with  them,  that  they  might  weloome 
the  gift  of  a  new  day  with  consecrated  food. 
Heathens  ail <i  uriwortliy  wt^ons,  and  <  utechunieoB 
(q.v.)  also,  were  exeluiied  from  this  indy  niysterj'. 
As  early  as  the  2d  centurv,  Ignatiu.s,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Irenn^us  a<lvance  tim  opinion  that  the  mere 
bread  and  wine  beoome,  in  the  Euchariat,  Mnne- 
thing  higher— the  earthly,  Mnnething  heavenly- — 
without,  however,  ceafting  to  hreiu!  and  wine. 
Though  these  views  were  opiMiseti  by  »4*nic  eminent 
imlividual  Christian  tea<  hei>,  such  as  Origen,  who 
took  a  figurative  conception  of  the  eaerament,  and 
depreciated  its  efficacy,  yet  both  anrang  the  people 
and  in  tiie  ritual  of  the  churcsh.  inoi«  (tarticularly 
after  the  4th  century,  the  minonhms  or  eupef' 
natural  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  gained  (jn»und. 
After  the  3d  century  the  otliee  of  presenting  tlie 
bread  and  ^^■ine  came  to  Ik;  coiilineil  to  the  ministers 
or  pricNts.  TIiIm  practice  arose  from,  and  in  turn 
strengthened,  the  notion  which  was  gaining  ground, 
that  in  this  act  of  presentation  by  the  priest  a 
•acrifioe.  similar  to  that  once  offered  np  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  though  blowUess,  woe  ever  anew 
pre&entc<l  to  God.  This  still  deepened  the  feeling 
of  niy.Hterions  significance  and  im|K>rtance  witli 
which  the  rite  ot  the  Lord  »  Supper  was  viewed, 
iiiid  led  to  that  grailnally  increa.-<ini;  splendour  of 
ceiel'i  iti'in  which  under  Gregory  the  Great  took 
the  lurm  of  the  uiRm.  SeeLlTrRnY. 

For  a  hane  time  tliere  was  no  formal  declaration 
of  tlm  miner  of  the  chnreh  on  the  prince  of  Christ 
in  the  Euchariit.  At  Irti;:!li,  in  the  first  lialf  of 
the  9th  century,  a  ili^iu.vnit>n  on  tin-  jiriint  w:ls 
ratseil  by  the  Aliliot  of  Corvei.  Pa-cliii-ins  l{,id 
bertUH,  and  liatranmus,  a  learnctl  monk  of  the 
same  convent ;  tiiey  exchanged  several  violent  con- 
troversial writings,'ZAe  Saaaituuet  Corpore  Ihinim^ 
and  the  most  diitingniMheo  men  of  tne  time  took 
jiart  in  the  di^i  ii-^ion.  T'.ivclia-itis  maintained 
that  liie  breful  .unl  w  ine  an-,  in  the  aei  of  c»)nseci:i- 
tion,  tran->foriiH  il  Itv  the  omnipotence  of  <U>d  into 
that  very  bmiy  of  Ohrijit  which  was  once  Utru  of 
Maiy,  nailed  to  the  croee,  and  nused  from  the  dead. 
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According  to  tlus  conception  nothing  remains  of 
the  bread  and  wine  but  the  outwatd  form,  the 
taste,  and  the  smell ;  while  liatranmua  iroald  not 
allow  that  then  is  any  change  in  the  bread  and 

wine  themselves,  but  granted  that  an  actual  trans- 
formation of  their  power  an<l  efficacy  takes  ulare. 
The  greater  a<.-cordance  of  the  (ii-st  viow  with  tlie 
credulity  of  the  age,  it*  luve  of  the  wonderiol  arid 
magical,  as  well  as  with  the  natural  di'>irf  tor  Uie 
utmost  poesible  nearness  to  Christ,  in  order  to  be 
unfailingly  aaved  by  Him,  and  the  apparently 
logical  cliaracter  of  the  infcr«>nce  that,  wiiere  the 
power,  according  to  universal  admission,  wan 
chanj,'ed,  there  must  be  a  ciinn^'e  alM>  of  the  »ul»- 
staiice— till  these  concumng  tnllueiic«»  brought  it 
about  that,  when  the  views  of  Katraninus  were 
in  sulwtance  re\'ived  by  Iterengarius,  ('anon  of 
Toun«,  in  opposition  to  LAnfranc,  ArchbUhop  of 
Cftnterbnnr,  and  Cardinal  Humbert,  the  doctrine 
of  lYanBDMtantiation,  as  it  came  to  Ite  called, 
triumphed,  and  wilh  officially  npjtrnvol  hy  tlie 
Council  of  Iktiiie  in  1079.  In  the  tonrtli  I^it^Tsui 
('<iuncil  at  Kome  (l'Jir>),  under  Innocent  III., 
Tran»ubstantiation  was  declared  to  be  au  arttde 
of  faith ;  and  it  has  continued  to  be  lo  hdd  bgr  lha 
Uoman  GMholic  CUnrch  to  the  present  day.  The 
Greek  CsthoKe  Chnreh  sanetioned  tlie  same  view 
of  Tran.sulistantiation  at  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in 
l(i72.    For  the  C'ali.vtines  and  'raborites,  ftee  Hi  s& 

The  Uefornuilion  of  the  I6th  century*  again  nii>ed 
the  question  of  Uie  nature  of  the  EuchariM.  The 
I^utheran  Church  rejected  from  the  first  the  Cat  h>dic 
doctrine  of  Transubetantiation,  as  well  as  of  the 
mass — Le.  the  constant  renewal  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ — and  merely  taught  that,  through  the  power 
of  God,  and  in  a  way  not  to  be  explained,  the  l>o<ly 
and  lihxid  of  Christ  are  present  in,  v  ii'i,  imi  under 
the  ttuchan^^'ed  bread  and  wine  ( 't  onsuiR>tiuiu<ii- 
tion').  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  it  was  laid 
ilown  by  Zwingli  that  the  Lord's  Supper  i»  a  mere 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  a  pro- 
fession of  iMdnnging  to  His  church,  the  bread  and 
wine  \>L-hv^  only  symbols:  a  view  which  is  adopted 
in  substance  Ity  Socinians  and  Arminian.'*.  I.uth'^r 
billeilv  oj>|K)^<Hl  the  symbolical  view,  ta.|w.-tia!ly 
towards  tlie  latter  part  of  his  career;  Zwingli s 
doctrine  was  more  re|>n<xmint  to  him  than  the  de^Mt 
and  more  mystic  Catholic  doctrine. 

Calvin  sought  to  strike  a  nii<ldle  oooiae,  wUch 
hoa  been  aubetantially  followerl  by  the  Rdbnned 
Churches.  According  to  him,  the  Iwidy  nf  Christ  ia 
not  actually  present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
he  also  Imld.s  t<>  l>e  mere  symlxilt*.  But  tlie  ■  faith- 
ful '  receiver  is,  at  the  moment  of  partaking, 
broiu^t  into  union  with  Christ,  through  the 
mednim  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  receives  uf  that 
heavenly  power  (efficacy)  which  is  always  enmnat* 
ing  from  liis  ^orihed  body  in  heaven.  Melanch- 
thon,  in  this  controversy,  was  inclined  to  the 
\iew.s  of  Calvin;  but  he  th<iuj;ht  a  union  mi-.;!!!  be 
ftlectod  by  adopting  the  declaration  that  i'hrb^t 
in  the  Euchari.st  is  *  truly  and  really  '  present  (  n»»t 
merely  iu  faith ).  The  endeavoniB  cl  Melauchthoa 
and  his  party,  bv  arbitrary  altMmtioaB  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  other  metnn,  to  eflect 
a  |iublie  reeonciliatian  only  served  to  rovse  among 
tli«'  partisans  of  Luther  a  furious  theological  st«>nii, 
and  tiie  result  was  the  establishiueut  uf  tb«  views 
of  Luther,  and  the  final  scpaAtion  of  the  Lathenw 
an<l  Uefornied  Chureheti. 

The  whole  controversy  relates  to  the  moi$  lo 
which  the  IxMly  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in 
the  Lnrd's  Sup|>er;  for  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  they  are|Hest  nt  in  some  way.  The  IN  foi  :n»-.I 
Ilii-ologianH ar<^uetl  tiiat  prepuce  is  a  rehttive  t<  rin, 
o]i],osrd  no|  to  dintanee.  but  t<>  absence  ;  and  tli,tt 
pieKUucc,  iu  this  case,  does  not  mean  local  near> 
neas,  bat  preaenoe  in  eflka^'.  Here  they  parted 
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company  lioth  with  the  Koman  Catliolic  Church  anil 
with  the  Lutlierans.  Thoy  were  willinj'  to  call  this 
praience  *  real '  ( '  if  they  want  words,  aa  Zwingli  | 
mid),  tneaning  trae  and  etticacioast  Iml  tb^  would 
not  admit  corporal  or  ewential  pro— no  But  while 
the  Refomip<l  Chnrche*  were  at  cue  in  holding  that 
l>y  rer<'ivin«;  the  ImmIv  ami  1)If>od  of  Christ  is  meant 
rcot'iviiii,'  tht'ir  virtiu'  iin«l  ellicocy,  there  is  some 
diir«'reiic«  in  their  way  of  expi-efsin;;  what  that 
etticacy  i^.  Some  saitl  it  wan  their  etlicacy  as 
broken  and  nhed— Le.  their  sacrificial  efBcacy ; 
o^cn,  in  addition  to  thin,  npeak  of  »  myaterioua 
•npernatttral  efficacy  flowing  from  the  glorified 
bo<ly  of  Christ. 

\Vitlj  reRBnl  to  the  f{rforrne<l  Chnrrlii»s,  it  may  l>e 
remarked  that  then  ( 'uni'i'/— inns  nn  tlii-  ])oiiit  wcro 
mostly  formed  for  the  express  purpo«ie  of  compro- 
mise, to  avoid  a  breach  with  the  Latherans.  Hence 
the  laogaage  of  theM  Confeaakns  contains  more  of 
the  mystical  element  than  the  faaiaef  of  them 
Beem.  in  other  part«  of  their  writingn,  to  favonr. 
And  it  is  renmrkahle  that  tlie  Anglican  Confeiwions, 
which  were  tuuiM  iI  iimler  dirt'erent  circiunt"tnnre«, 
lean  more  t<>  the  svmlmlii  al  view  of  Zwingli  tlian 
do  those  <if  mitst  o\  the  Kefomieil  Churches'.  The 
Thirty-nine  .Articles,  after  laying  down  that,  '  to 
snch  im  with  faith  receive  the  wime,  it  is  a  partak- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christ,'  repudiate  the  notion 
of  Transnbstantiation,  and  add,  'The  body  of 
ChriKt  ifi  given,  tukfti,  and  eaten  in  tlio  Su|>per 
only  after  an  heavenly  ami  Kpirilual  niaiuier.  And 
the  nif.iii  wherehy  the  IkmIv  of  Chri-*t  is  reoeiveil 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  faith.'  i'he  Anglican 
Church  is  divided  on  this,  as  on  several  kindre<l 
topics,  into  two  partiflo :  with  one  the  symbolical 
Tiew  of  the  rite  is  predominant}  the  cmvt  party 
r«>i)rohat«  this  view  an  '  low,'  and  maintain  an 
i,hjer(t)e  '  mystical  pn'«fnee  "  of  the  thing  signified, 
along  with  tin-  ^\'^u.  The  view  of  the  latter  party 
a>»  to  the  sacrihcial  nature  of  the  Sacrament 
approaches  very  closely  thai  of  the  Cliureh  of 
Kome.  For  the  vanona  points  of  difference 
•ttioogst  Anglicans  as  to  Tcstments,  the  eastward 
position,  &C.,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  lx>oks 
cited  below.  In  the  Mackonochie  ca.so  (1869)  it 
wan  dei-i<led  that  the  celehrant  liai!  no  right  to 
kneel  during  the  prayer  of  consecration  ;  in  tite 
Purcha»>  cii»e  ( )87n,  that  he  bad  HO  ii|^t  to  adopt 
the  eastward  position. 

The  Presbyterian  Cbnrch  adopted  sniistnntially 
the  views  of  Calvin.  The  words  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  are :  •  That  doctrine  which 
maintains  a  change  of  the  sulistance  of  hrea<l  hikI 
wine  into  the  »tili«tanee  of  Christ's  l>ody  and  hlootl 
(commonly  called  Transul^stjiiitiiUinn  i  hv  coiise- 
oratitm  of  a  priest,  or  bv  any  other  way,  is  repug- 
nant not  to  SerlfAnre  alone,  but  even  to  common 
sense  and  reason.  .  .  .  Wmtby  receivers,  ont- 
wardly  iiartaking  of  the  visible  elements  in  this 
sacrament,  do  then  also  inwanily  by  faith,  really 
and  indee<l,  yet  not  e.irnally  and  eorporally.  hut 
spiritually,  receive  and  feed  ujMin  (  liti^i  crucilied, 
and  all  henetits  of  His  deatli  :  the  Uxiy  and  hlotHl 
of  Christ  lieing  then  not  cori>nrally  or  carnally  in, 
witb,  or  nader  the  bread  and  wine ;  yet  as  really, 
hot  spiritually,  present  to  the  faith  or  believers  in 
that  ordinance  a»  the  elements  themselves  are  to 
their  outward  senses.'  liut  the  tendency  is  nowa- 
days to  reganl  tlie  rite  in  itr*  cninineninintiv  e 
charact«>r,  and  the  ."igns  as  means  of  working  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings  sulnectively.  rather  tfian  as 
the  vehicle  of  any  objective,  mystkally  operating 
grace 

This  variety  of  dognmtiral  opinion  as  to  the 
Eucharist  naturally  gave  ri-e  to  variety  in  the  cere- 
moni  il-  nf  i(  s  uliserv  \  !■  riie  ( ',i t  holic  notion  of  a 
nn'st«riou.H  transformation  producetl  the  dread  of 
adoviag  »aj  of  the  brand  and  wine  to  dnp,  and 


led  to  the  >4ii1istitnt!nn  of  wafers  {/imtitr,  oblntir)  for 
the  breaking  <)f  bread.  The  doctrine  of  the 'real 
union,'  which  declares  that  in  the  bread  as  well  as 
in  the  wine,  in  each  singly  and  by  itttelf,  Chrtet 
entire  is  preaent  and  tastea— a  doctrine  which  was 
attested  ny  wafers  visibly  bleeding— cansed  the  enp 
to  Ite  grailually  withdrawn  from  tlie  laity  and  non- 
officiating  prii-sts  (sec  LlTt'KiiV  ) :  this  juactice  was 
first  anllioritatively  sanctioned  at  the  (duneil  of 
Constance,  1415.  All  the  Reformed  Churches 
restored  the  cop :  in  the  Greek  (  hurch  it  had  never 
been  siven.  From  the  same  feeling  of  deep  rever- 
ence ror  the  Eneharist  the  eommnnion  of  children 
gmdnally  came,  after  the  12th  century,  to  l>e  dis- 
continued :  the  Creek  Church  alone  admits  the 
practice.  (Irounded  on  the  doctrine  of  Transul)- 
Btantiation,  the  (!reek  and  Roman  (.'atholic  Churches 
bold  the  '  elevation  of  the  hos-t  *  (hostia,  *  victim  or 
sacrifice')  to  be  a  symliol of  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
from  the  state  of  Kunuliation  :  connected  with  this 
ii  the  'adoraticm  of  the  host,' and  the  carrying  it 
about  in  solemn  procession.  The  use  of  leavened 
bread  in  the  (Ireek  Church,  and  of  unleavened  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  of  water  mixed 
with  wine  in  the  Roman  CHtliolic  and  Greek 
Churches,  and  of  unmixed  wine  in  the  Protestant 
Churches,  niagnifieil  into  importance  by  symbolical 
explanationsi  h*ve  given  oocaaion  to  the  liottcsfe 
eantroveretes.  Hie  greater  part  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  agree  in  breaking  the  bread  and  lettine 
the  comtnnnieants  take  it  with  tlie  hand  (not  witu 
the  nioutli  I  :  and  this  prai  tice  is  owing  to  the 
original  temiency  of  those  Churches  to  tiie  sym- 
bolical conception  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  the 
breaking  of  tlie  bread  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
wine  are  essential  element*. 

It  has  been  contendetl  that  the  early  Christians 
celebrateii  the  Lord's  Supper  daily,  but  a  weekly 
celelu  at  ion  — originally  in  the  evening  along  with 
the  aga|K;e — is  more  probable.  Abuses  at  the 
Agapie  (q.v.)  led  to  the  separation  from  them  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  now  took  place  in  the 
morning.  Early  synods  ordained  that  the  faithful 
should  receive  the  communion  at  all  the  higher 
festivals— Epiphany,  I^aster,  Pentecost,  Christmas. 
Knily  morning  eommnnion,  reoeive<l  fasting,  is  the 
rule  with  Calhttlics  and  High  .Xnglicans,  mid-day 
communion  being  nlloweil  to  age<l  and  invalid 
persons.  The  Moravians  always  celcbrato  the  com* 
munion  in  the  evening.  In  the  Koman  Catiiolie 
Church,  it  is  usual  to  reserve  portions  of  the  Sacra- 
ment after  celebration  for  the  pur|M>se  of  |iern)itling 
the  sick  to  cotnmnnicnte  in  their  own  houses.  As 
to  kneeling  fir  sitting  at  communion,  see  Knkklino. 
In  the  English  Chnrcli  it  va*  usual  to  exchuie  non- 
conmmnieants  fmni  Wing  present  during  the  rite, 
as  the  ancient  church  excluded  cateihumens  ;  but 
neither  the  modem  Catholic  Church,  the  High 
Anglican,  nor  the  Presbyterian  practise  this  ex- 
clusion. In  the  Highlands  of  Seotlnnd.  through  a 
niorliid  awe  of  eating  and  drinking  uin\oithily. 
It  is  ctistomary  for  devout  Christianw  to  |Hi-tp(ine 
coinniunicHtin);  till  late  in  life.  Uf  late  some 
teetotalers  insist  on  thc  usc  of  nnfcrmentcd  wino 
in  the  L«>nl's  Supper. 

Bnt  although  tne  great  divisions  of  the  Christian 
world  have  continued  as  churches  to  adhere  to 
tlio«<e  doctrines  sltout  the  Loril  s  Supper  which  were 
lived  and  stereotyped  in  Acts  of  CnuiK  il  and  Articles 
anil  Confessions  alMuit  the  time  of  the  Retoruiation, 
MC  are  not  to  sup|>ose  that  the  ojtinions  of  inditi- 
duals  within  those  churches  continue  equally  uni- 
form and  fixed.  Even  Roman  Catbolle  theologians, 
like  Bossuet,  have  sometimes cndeavonnMl  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  a  philosophical 
••ens.';  and  in  the  I.ntlieran  ("liuiiii  tlu'  greatest 
variety  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  uphold  unmodi- 
fied tiwdegmas  of  Inther;  otbem  aoeept  them  with 
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explanation :  Hegel  eren  undertook  to  ground  tbem 
«Q  iMealative  reason.  Otbersj  as  ScbTeiermacher, 
vonid  have  recounte  to  the  news  of  Calviu  a 
means  of  reoODciliat ion  with  the  Kt-foriuerl  Clmrclies. 
Even  all 'ftupematural'  tlieoIoL'ians  tlo  ni»t  a<lliere 
atrictly  to  tli»>  funnuLiH  fif  the  church  ;  while 
ntionalum  in  all  ito  pbaeea  tends  to  the  pure 
•{ymboUsm  of  ZwinglL 

See  the  relevant  works  of  Hooker,  Barrow,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Waterland.  Burnet,  Calvin,  Hodge,  Oosterzee, 
Domer,  Sohmid ;  and  Hagenbiich'*  Hittorg  of  Doctrine ; 
Wilberforoe,  Dortnne  of  thr  HU;i  Knehari*t  (1845); 
Piiaey.  Doctrine  of  thr  lifnl  Prffuri'  { lSo">) ;  Scudaraorc, 
Jfolttia  Euehnriiftirn  ( 1875  I  ;  J.  il.  Blunt,  I>ii  tiomir;/  of 
Doctrinal  <in//  }/if>,,ri,,il  Thtolo'tti  (1870);  Kl.riir.l, '/>r';vf 
Doffma  vom  Aljrndtiut/il  Kalinis,  Dir  J^hrr  rum 

Abendmahl  Ku-kert.  Das  Abendmahl  l  ia'>(j); 

Howion,  Before  thr  T't'.U  (1^75);  Armstrong  The 
Hiemmentt  of  Ihr  A'nr  'I'lytnmrut  (  N'ew  Ycirk, 
J>ean  Stanley.  C/)rMii-i?i  I nHitntioi\»  (  )  ;  Bridgctt, 
Hixi'iri)  of  Oie  H»hi  Euchni  xtl  ii>  (ireat  Britain  (18^1  )  ; 
and  a  Clerical  ii!/tnp>>$ium  on  the  LanTi  Supper,  by 
lAthardt,  Pr«Men«^  Littledale,  and  others  (1881). 

Lorelei,  or  Lurlbi  (to*  aakfea^rock),  a  rock 
which  rifles  iterpendieulariy  from  the  Rhine,  to  the 

ht'ifjht  of  4'27  nM>t,  noar  ?^t  Hoar.  It  used  to  be 
•langeroiiH  to  hoiitiiicn,  aiul  has  a  celehrated  echo. 
Hut  tlu'  ii;iini!  \^  lK*Ht  kiiosvii  from  Heine's  .song  of 
the  siren  who  hIih  nn  the  rock  combing  her  long 
tnmm,  and  Hinging  so  ravishingly  that  the  boat- 
men, enclianted  by  the  mueie  ot  Mr  voic«t  foiget 
their  duty,  and  are  draa'n  upon  the  raek  and 
]ieri>ih.  The  h'-^ond  i<«  not,  liowcver,  'a  mnrchen 
of  oMen  days;'  the  first  fnnii  of  it  wa.s  an  inven- 
tion of  ('jenieiis  Hri  ril  iMo.  |Mihlishe<l  in  lii.-*  haliful 
'Zu  Hftcliarach  am  Ulieine  wohnt  oino  Zaul»crin ' 
(1800).  It  soon  pA.Hiwd  into  a  popular  K';;end,  and 
IMB  aaggeated  aeveral  variauta  to  modem  Ger- 
man poeta.  See  Lefmbaeh,  Di»  LortM-DiektuHgeH 
(1870). 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  See  Medici. 

I<OretO«  an  interior  department  of  Pern,  watered 
for  tliousands  of  miles  oy  the  Marafion  and  its 
trihntariflfl.  Area,  33,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  61,125.  The 
qnirkoHt  mat's  from  tlie  ooriHt  to  this  province, 
which  in  only  some  700  miles  distant  in  a  direct 
line,  \h  round  the  north  coo^t  of  Soutli  America 
and  up  the  Amazons,  a  journey  of  miles.  The 
eapitM  ti  Iqoitoa  (q.v.). 

Loretto  (properly  I,onKTol.  a  city  of  Italy, 
HtniidH  .'{  miles  fiom  the  Ailrialic  and  15  hy  rail 
ShK.  from  Ancona.  It  has  a  royal  palace  ( desifpiod 
by  Uramante),  and  4134  inhahitanis;  but  is  chiefly 
noticeable  as  the  Kite  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
I)leNSO«l  Virgin  Marv  called  the  Santa  Cata,  or 
Iloty  Ifonse,  which  ih  reputed  to  be  the  house  in 
u  liii  li  the  Vir;,dn  lived  iti  Nawireth.  It  was  miracu- 
lously IranHlaled,  lii><t.  in  to  the  nei;.'hhour- 
hiMtd  of  Kiumc  in  D/ihinitia,  thence  in  li'.U  to  a 
Wood  near  ICecainati  in  Italy,  and  wait  finallv  trans- 
farred  to  lis  prettunt  site  in  1295.  The  church  of  the 
Hanta  (Jiua  stan<ts  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
Imforn  it  a  coIonnaI  hronze  statue  of  Pope  Sixtns  V. 
It«  (/rciil  eenlrikl  door  is  surmount<>(i  hy  a  Kplendid 
liion/e  siiitim  uf  the  .Mu'lonna:  and  in  the  interior 
srn  lltii'ti  hroii/o  d<M)rH  with  baH-reliefs,  n-pn'scnt- 
Ing  tliu  hrliiri|Ntl  events  of  scriptural  and  ecdesi- 
a«ih'al  historv.  The  Holy  House  it-elf  is  a  single 
wpiiiliMHiii  of  no  gnml  sise,  originally  of  mde 
imiteiial  niid  iMinst ruction,  bnt  now  eased  with 
^•lMl.    Mi'.ililn.  and  exnuisitely  scnlpture.1,  after 

 nh  "  di'ii|j«n",  by  Sannovino,  Hjiiidinelli.  ami 

iide  i  (Miliirt  I'lio  aiihjec(M  of  the  lia^  reliefs  nre 
iit^uH  Ihmh  lha  hUlory  of  the  Virjiin  M  iry,  with 
fiiM  ski*«i|tMMii  »1  thma  on  the  rasteni  >i<lc.  wliich 
•)•••  t\t.*i,u,A  Im  llin  hnrnnds  «if  tli<>  Holy  Hou»c 
n>  •  ir  I  h»  ImiiiiM  of  iIm*  Virgin  which  it  conteiiis 
I*  itsdiUiiMMlly  IwIipvimI  to  have  bean  cMrved  by 


St  Luke.   The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  ehmdi  it 

rich  with  bas-reliefe,  mosaics  ( by  Domenichinn  and 
Guido  Keni),  frescoes,  paintin'.'S,  and  carvinj:^  in 

bronze.  This  shrine  is  visiti  d  hv  almit  ."•<). M»» 
jiiljrrims  annually,  though  formerly  the  number 
averagiMl  2OO,0Q0l 

iii^HtmU  a  seaport  in  the  French  dmrtHMStof 
Morbihaa,  aitnatea  on  a  good  hay,  118  mileB  by 

rail  NW.  of  N'ant^,  is  a  well-huilt  town,  with  a 
deep  and  spacious  harHotir.  It  wjvs  founiled 
in  \ijt'A  hy  tlie  I'rencli  Ka-t  India  C"omj>any  ;  hut, 
after  the  ruin  of  their  trade  by  the  EngliKh  towards 
the  close  of  the  next  centniy,  their  plant  wis 
acquired  by  the  government,  who  since  1815  luive 
made  L'OiMnt  theprincipal  naval  shipbuilding-yard 
in  France.  Tlie  dockyard  and  arsenal  are  conse- 
quently among  the  Iwst  and  largest  in  tlie  countr}-. 
and  the  place  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  second 
class.  L  Orient  iiaa  schools  of  navigation  and 
marine  artillery,  and  an  obeervatory.  The  inhaltit- 
nnts  are  engaged  chiefly  in  shipbuilding  and  iti 
cognate  trades,  and  itt  fishing  (especially  aardinet)b 
The  trade  does  not  exceed  a  total  of  100,000  toas 
annually.  Pop.  (1872) 30,928;  ( 1886) 39,158;  (1891) 
35,671.  Off  this  port  the  Hritish  fleet  under  Lord 
BriiliMirt  defeated  the  French  under  Villaret-Juyeuse 
on  23d  June  175*5. 

LoriMCr  (Fr.  tormitr,  from  Lat.  lortrmt  'a 
thong'),  a  maker  of  bits,  spurs,  stirrup-irons,  metal 

nioniitin;.'s  for  saddles  and  hriillen,  and  generally 
of  all  .ii  liehs,  of  honse  furniture.  In  I..4>ndon  the 
loriniers.  ;\lioli.'id  ]>t eviously  fmiiieil  ji.irt  ot  another 
^nild,  were  ineorjH>rated  by  lei  ten*  patent  in  1712; 
in  Scottish  burghs  tliey  have  l>e«n  com|>relieilded 
as  II  branch  of  tlie  corporation  of  Hammermen. 

Loriincr*  .T.^mks,  jurist,  was  bom  at  Aher* 
dalgie,  in  Perthshire,  on  4th  Nnvemls-r  1818, 
btudied  at  Kilinl>urgh,  Geneva,  IIoiiii.  and  Berlin, 
was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  IM.").  and  in  1862 
apjMiinted  professor  of  Public  and  International 
I.rfiw  in  the  university  of  Edinlmrgh.  In  1873  be 
took  a  principal  share  in  founding  the  Inatltate  «i 
International  Law.  He  died  on  IXth  Felmtaty 
1890.  Besiiles  Wing  a  busy  cniitriI)ntor  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  Kno/rlnjurtfia  atnl  to  the  I:\fiiihurah 
an<l  yiirth  British  J,'i '■n  ir^,  lie  wrote,  from  ine 
8tandpoint  of  the  historico-noliiicnl  whool,  Unmi- 
book  of  the  Lene  of  Scotland  ( 1862  ;  5th  ed.  ; 
CuHJstitutimuaimn  of  thr  Future  ( 1865 ;  ad  ed.  1867); 
Unisons  far  <A«  St  Hilt/  of  J  Hnftprudenee  at «  Seitntt 
( 1808) ;  Institutes  of  Law  ( 1872  ;  2d  e*l.  1H80) :  and 
Jnstitutfjs  of  the  Law  of  Nations  ( 188."t  84  ).  Wides 
Tin-  rnirersitiej  of  Scotlanrt  {m>i)  ;  ];.l,t,r„l  Pro- 
mr.li  nut  ueceuaril;/  Dcm'trrattc  { 1857 ) ;  ami  StudicSf 
"National  ami  InternnfionaJ  ( 1891 ). 

Loii8«  a  genus  of  Lerouridn.  with  mnnded  heads 
and  p«»int«l  snoots,  slender  bnoies,  very  large  e>-es, 
and  rudimentary  tail  or  none  at  all.  The  genns 
lias  two  other  names,  Stenops  and  Nyctivehn'v. 
The  two  species  known  aie  hoth  nati\i—  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  largest  i«|H"cie«,  L.  tttrdttfradtu, 
in  not  8<»  large  as  a  cat ;  the  other,  L.  ffranlh,  il 
much  smaller.  Their  fur  is  rich  and  soft.  Tbav 
s]>i-ud  the  day  asleep  on  a  branch,  the  bo<iy  mUed 
up,  and  tho  head  hidden  between  the  leg?*,  lli^ir 
motion')  arc  hlow,  and  they  advance  st^Uthily  uo 
tho  insect:^  ati  l  Mr<:s  on  wluch  they  ptej. 

Lome*  •^tio  ^vkgyll. 

IfMTalM  was  incorporated  in  Uie  Gcraisn 
empire  in  855,  when  Ixtthair  IL.  son  eS  the  Em- 
peror  Lotliair  T.,  obtaine<l  the  lands  between  the 

Scheldt.  Meiisc,  ami  Khine,  called  l^thnringia,  rr 
Lorraine  ((^-r.  Lothringen).  It  at  tir«t  indmieti 
Alsace  and  Frieslaml ;  hut  these  prfivince..  vcre 
separated  from  it  in  870.  Alwut  911  the  ruler 
was  elevated  from  the  dignity  of  connt  to  that 
«>f  duke,   la  954  Lorraine  was  divided  into  two 
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duchies.  Upper  and  I>ower  Lorraine.  Tlie  latter 
c.uin>  into  tlie  IiuikIs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urahnnt 
in  ilie  buginning  of  tlio  13tli  century,  and  from 
that  time  \va>s  known  an  Brabant.  It  wan  in- 
corporated in  Burgundy  (q.v.)  bv  Philip  the  (lotMi 
in  1429,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  and  the  provincc8  of  Brabuit  and 
Gueldcrland  in  Holland.  Upper  Lormine  con- 
tinued to  Im»  ;;iiv<*rne«l  by  it«  own  dukes  till  17.■^<^ 
wlien  it  w,x««  ;;ivon  to  StanixlaA,  ex-king  of  Polan«l, 
ami  <m  his  <leiitli  in  ITlifl  wivs  unite<l  to  France.  It 
wa.")  afterwards  suUiivided  into  the  depvtmentA  of 
MeuHe,  Moselle,  Mourtbe,  and  VoMi«k  The  dis- 
triet  lying  belwam  MeU  «iid  (he  Voqges,  which  is 
called  Oeman  Lorraine,  wtm  eeded  to  Germany  at 
the  peace  of  1871.    See  Ai.s  vcK  Lorraine. 

Lorraine*  Clauue.  See  Claude  Lorraine. 
Lory*  a  oommon  name  for  the  members  of  a 

family  of  parrots,  tochnically  known  as  Tricho- 
fflomidtp,  rigidly  confined  to  the  Austialian  region. 
They  an?  l)eautiful,  gregarioiu*,  noisy,  (juick-tlying 
birds,  feeding  on  fruits,  anti  gathering  the  nectur 
of  flowers  with  their  bnish  like  Uingues.  The  two 
largest  genera  are  Trichogloesus  and  Lorios  ;  alto- 

E)tber  tncre  are  almut  ninety  species.    The  name 
rv  ia  aliM)  extended  to  the  geniia  £eleetit8,  in  a 
different  family  of  parrots. 

Lo.s  AnKeles  tlio  most  populous  city  of 
snathern  Ualifoniia,  and  capital  of  Los  Angeles 
oonnty,  is  on  the  Sontlierii  HociKc  Railroad,  .34.') 
luilea  SE.  of  Sao  Franeieoo  in  *  diiect  Une.  It  ia 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  In  the  western  atotes,  and 
was  alreaily  a  tliriving  place  when  the  Franciscan 
fathers  eHtablishefl  a  niinHion  here  in  1781  ;  its 
full  nanjn  lieing  I'mhlo  <(r  ht  Renut  ilr  !<is  Amichs, 
In  18.35-47  it  was  the  capital  of  tlio  st.Ha  of 
California.  To  day  it  j>oHsc«ses  a  handsome  opera- 
bonse.  tlie  Univeiaity  of  sontliern  Calif onua,  a 
maflnifieent  obeenralory,  a  Roman  Oatholle  eatlie- 
dral,  and  over  one  hundred  I*rote«<tant  churches. 
There  are  majynirioent  Ixitanic  gardens,  parks, 
many  fine  public  buihiiiiu'-,  an<l  a  rr>  inatory.  T!ie 
Spanish  populati<m  is  rapullv  disap|M>aring,  and  of 
toe  fiO,S95  inhabitants  in  1890  they  formecl  nn  in- 
significant minority.  Thn  pt^  in  1870  was  cmly 
5728;  in  18H0,  11,183.  Los  Aogdes  is  the  centre 
of  the  oranKe-growing  indoatiy,  ami  in  the  city 
alone  are  two  reeervnira,  with  a  cafmcity  of  850, OOU 

pallori-i,  u-itMl  solely  for  purp.i-'  -i  <i|  irri;,'ation.  The 
residents  are  j<rineipally  oeeupinl  in  llu-  cultivation 
and  ex|>ort  of  ornn;,'!'-*,  grapes,  and  otlier  fruits,  «.h 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  wine.  \  great  numlier 
of  iavalidit  and  others  seeking  a  fine  climate  reeort 
to  Loa  Angeles  in  the  winter.  See  (Jaii/omia  qf 
tke  Sotitk,  by  Lindley  and  Wldney  ( 1888). 

LttS-S  or  LoRS.s.  a  loamv  de]>osit  of  Pleistocene 
a^e,  abundantly  dovelojie*!  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Kliine,  the  Danulte,  the  Uhone,  and  many  of  their 
tributaries.  It  is  a  palvenalent  yellowisn-f^ray  or 
brownish  Inam,  homf^neons  ana  non-plastic,  and 
consists  prificij>ally  of  clay  with  stnall  angular 
grain-i  of  iiuarlz.  and  extremely  minute  himIi-s  of 
mica,  togetle  r  with  a  l.ii;.'fr  or  smaller  admixture 
of  carlKtnatc  of  lime  and  some  iron  o.xide.  It  baa 
a  tendency  to  cleave  in  vertical  planes,  and  thus 
forms  dilb  where  atreama  intersect  it.  The  or- 
ganic remidnaof  the  Iltaa  eonstst  princinaily  of  land- 
ithells  of  exi-iting  species,  but  now  aiic!  au-ain  fresh- 
water shells  are  met  with.  ( •mf-inn.illy,  aUo,  the 
renjains  of  man  and  the  I'lei-t<M  em-  mammals  are 
encountered,  such  as  mammoth,  w<tolly  i  liinotenw. 
reindeer,  glutton,  &c.  In  aome  plao-s  again  are 
foond  relics  of  lemmiDg,  marmot,  jerboa,  &c.,  and 
other  forma  whieh  are  ansgestitre  of  ateppe  eondl- 
tion*.  r;eob»gists  are  HtilTin  some  doubt  as  to  (he 
origin  of  the  Idss.  The  deposit  ia  of  anch  varinble 
thkkofoi  (ffon  a  few  feet  np  to  100  yards),  and 


occurs  at  such  very  difTerent  levels,  that  it  seems 
|u(d»ahle  that  more  than  one  a;,'en(  y  wius  concerned 
in  its  formation.  Much  of  tiie  lo».s  wr.s  pridtaltly 
dejKwiteil  fnun  the  flootl  waters  that  escape«l  from 
the  great  ice-fields  and  melting  snows  of  glacial 
times.  Some  of  it  again  se«*ni8  to  have  been  tho 
result  of  the  weathering  and  disintegration  of  pre* 
existinj;  accumulations,  and  the  washing  down  of 
the  (lisintegrated  material  by  rain.  And  it  scf  uis 
likely  enough  that  the  superticial  jjortions  of  tluv  io- 
glacial  liMtms  may  li.uc  l)een  nxslilicd  t<»  nune 
e.\teut  by  the  action  of  wind.  Kiehthofen,  indeed, 
has  maintained  that  the  kiss  is  esnentially  a  wind* 
blown  aoeumnlatioD— a  conclusion  be  came  to  from 
a  study  of  the  lliaa  of  Chin  a  (q.v.,  p.  ]g4>.  Thiatheory, 
however,  does  not  exidniii  many  of  the  jiliononiena, 
and  the  general  o|piiiii)n  of  geologists  is  in  favour 
of  the  a^iUfouH  migiti  ni  joss  as  a  wiiole.  The 
European  U*>^  is  undoubtedly  as.soeiated  with  the 
glacial  deposits  of  the  Continent,  and  in  North 
America,  where  Itiss  is  strongly  developed,  the 
same  relationship  obtaina  The  geologists  cf  the 
Ignited  States  Geological  Survey  maintain  that  tbo 
Icissic  accumulations  which  cover  enormous  arena 
in  the  great  basin  tniM-rsed  !■>  Ilir  MissLnsippi  aod 
its  allluents  are  essentially  of  llnviatile  origin. 

For  a  general  mcoount  of  tlio  European  lilSB,  see  J. 
Oeikie,  J'rthistorie  Europe  {ISSl ),  and  Addreu  to  OeoL 
Anrfton,  Brit.  Anoc.,  NnrtagtU  iltrting  (1889).  For 
AvMriflan  Ita.  m«  mxlh  Annual  JUpm-t,  U.S.  OeoL  Amwv 
<1885)l  Fbr  Obinese  I6t8,  Me  Kichthofen'n  great  went 
on  Chins;  aUo  Geol.  Maffaziiie  {p.  18X2). 

LOMt  Property.  In  point  of  law,  the  finder 
of  hist  property  is  entitle<l  to  keep  it  until  the 
owner  is  found ;  but  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  the  keeping  of  it  will  amount  to 
larcenv.  The  rule  ia  £iwland  ta  that,  if  the  finder 
find  tlie  prof>erty  in  eneh  circnmataneea  that  he 
either  knows  the  owner,  or  lias  rrasnnaMc  giiuiinls 
for  Iwlieving  that  lie  can  Is-  found,  (lien  the  taking 
of  the  pntp<  rty  with  intent  to  keeji  it  will  Im-  lar 
c<<ny.  if,  for  example,  a  servant  finds  a  sovereign 
in  Tier  master's  hooMi  and  keepa  it,  that  ia  larceny  ; 
so,  too,  where  the  prompter  on  tlie  atage  of  a 
theatre  picked  up  a  £80  note  which  had  been 
dropped  by  one  of  the  actors.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  at  the  time  of  finding  there  Is*  no  reasonable 
probability  of  ever  discovering  the  true  owner,  then 
there  itt  no  Inrceny,  even  though  tlie  Under  does 
alterwanis  acquire  knowhtdge  of  or  reasonable 
proliabilily  of  disoovering  the  true  owner.  Ajeain, 
tliei-o  cannot  be  a  conviction  if  the  finder  duToot 
when  be  took  the  goods  intend  to  convert  them,  or 
if  lie  was  umlor  the  reasonable  impression  that  the 
owner  had  abandoned  bis  rij;lit  of  pnijierly  therein. 
It  has  also  is-en  dwided  that  the  nicie  keeping  of 
a  lost  article,  in  hopes  of  get  tin;;  a  leward  for  giving 
it  up,  though  the  owner  be  known,  does  not 
amount  to  larceny.  There  is  also  no  obligation  on 
tlie  finder  «l  loat  pioperty  to  incur  expense  in 
advertising  for  the  owner ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  real  tiwner  is  not  ilivested  of  bis  jiro- 
jierty  by  the  loss,  but  ran  demand  it  from  w  bo>o- 
e\er  is  in  i«w-<  ssion  of  it.  Ibit  lo^l  bills  of  ex- 
change anu  notes,  if  iransfernd  for  valuable  con- 
sideration without  notice,  lM-<-onie  the  luopertv  of 
the  transferee.  Moreover,  the  loeer  ol  a  bill  or 
note  payable  to  hearer  could  not  at  English  com. 
mon  (aw  sue  the  party  liable  either  on  the  bill  or 
H'lte  il-«'lf,  or  on  the  indors<-mi-nf ,  but  by  sis-,  09 
of  !lie  l!ill-i  of  l'\ciian;_'e  Ac'.  ls>j,  thccoiiit  may 
Older  that  tlie  loss  of  the  instrument  shall  lie  no 
defence  to  the  action  if  a  pro|»er  indemnitv  lie  given. 
In  Scothind,  also,  the  tenor  of  a  loat  bill  may  be 
cstabliklicd  by  a  pmoeaa  lor  pmvin^  the  tenor.  The 
finder  of  lo«t  proj»erty  is  not  entitlcl  t<»  it,  wIktp 
the  pnn»crty  consists  of  g«ild,  silver,  Ac,  hidden  iu 
the  earth,  in  wkidi  eaae  the  tmanre-trova  beloogn 
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to  the  crown;  and  tto  Alder  is  bounl  t  i  ;.ivc 
notice  thereof,  under  a  penalty,  though  he  in 
not  guilty  of  theft  till  'oflRoe  w  fovM,'  or  till 
the  coroner's  jury  have  declared  it  crown  pn^rty. 
It  is  not  theft  to  convert  unclaimed  wreck. 

Lost  TrlbcA.  See  Babyiakibh  Caphtity, 

Anglo- Israelite  Theoby. 

Lot  (anc.  OitiJt),  one  of  the  largest  tribataries 
of  tilt'  IJ.iroiine  in  France,  rises  in  Mont  Lozere, 
a  section  t)f  the  ('cvfnn<*H.  llnwx  in  a  frenerally 
western  direction,  lieing  known  at  lii>t  a-  the  ()lt, 
tlirough  tlie  departments  ot  Lozere,  Aveyron,  I><)t, 
and  Lot-et-<  laronne,  and  joins  tlw  Qaioniie  from 
the  riidit  at  Aiguillon,  after  »  oonnte  of  nearly 
SOOmiTee,  neariy  two-thirds  bdog  navigable. 

Lof,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
f<)rtn("<l  (Hit  of  tiie  old  jiroviiice  of  (tuienne,  and 
coinpriHin;;  tiie  arroniii.H.>»pnu'nts  of  ("iili(>i>,  (Joiii- 
don,  and  Figeac,  is  watered  by  the  Dordn^'no  and 
the  Lot  Area,  2()1'2  .«q.  ni.  ;  jwip.  (1872)  2S1,4<)4  ; 
{1891)2*18,^.  The  eotem  districts  are  invaded 
by  the  (busses  plateaus  of  the  Ciyennes.  The 
valleys  are  fertile.  Wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  fruitu, 
chestnutH,  and  wine  are  the  more  inijMjrtnnt  pro- 
ducts, siicep-hreedin^'  is  largely  carried  ini.  Mil 
ling,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollens  are 
the  otdy  hrancties  of  indiutry.    Capital,  CkboffS. 

Lot.    S'-e         i;v ATION,  SORTES  ViROILTANA. 

Lot-et-Ciaroniie«  a  department  in  the  south- 
west of  France,  formed  out  of  the  old  provinces  of 
Guieiine  and  Gaseony.  It  comprifies  the  arron- 
di«sements  of  Agen,  Villeneuve,  Marniande,  and 
Nerac,  ami  is  watered  hy  the  Garonne  and  it»  trihu- 
taricM,  the  Gers  and  Lot.  Area,  2i)i37  si|.  m. ;  pop. 
(1841 )  347,073 ;  ( 18BI )  205,500.  The  department  is 
a  rolling  plain  and  extremely  fertile,  except  in  the 
sooth-west,  wliere  it  i«  inva<Ied  by  tlie  Landes 
(q.T.).  Tlie  ijrincipal  jinMluctn  are  whe^it,  mai/e. 
wine  (20  million  gallons  annually),  hemp,  fniit« 
(the  plums  of  Agen  are  jiarticnlarly  celebrated), 
toliacco,  potatoes,  tlax,  and  oil-plantj<.  Pine,  cork, 
and  chestnut  wootis  are  numerous.  Poultry  are 
reared  in  great  namltere  for  exportation.  Slanu- 
fscturing  indastiy  is  exhibited  chiefly  in  metal- 
works,  pa{K>r- mills,  woollen  and  cone  factories, 

distilleries,  ani!  t.iinn  rii^^. 

Lotllilin,  the  whole  territory  anciently  between 
liie  Tweed  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which,  from  547 
a  portion  of  Bemicia  or  Northambiia,  was  not 
finally  annexed  to  Scotland  till  1018.  The  name 
is  now  restricted  to  Haddington,  Edinbargh,  and 
Linlithgow  shires,  which  are  called  respectively 
Eai^t,  Mi'l,  ui  !  \Vi-^t  Lothian.  From  it  the  Kers 
(q.v.)  take  the  titles  of  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Sec  Scotland  and  Bordbr& 

Lotl«  Pierre.   See  Viaud. 

Lotions  or  Washes,  are  remedies,  usually 
dilute,  of  a  li(|iiid.  Imt  not  of  an  oily  natiire,  which 
are  apniied  to  cirrumwiihed  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  ixuly.  The  otdy  preparations  described  under 
this  name  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  the 
yellow  and  black  mercurial  lotions,  u.«ed  generally, 
particularly  the  latter,  in  cases  of  syphilitic  origin. 
Innnmerable  lotions  are  used,  however,  for  Tanous 
conditions  and  dilTcrent  jiart^  of  the  l>ndv.  The 
nwwt  important  groups  are  Hiiti^e{<tie,  soiiuioris  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  cuitiollc  acid,  boracic  arid, 
6iC.  ;  sedative,  containing  opium,  belladonna, 
acetate  of  lead,  &e.  :  '■tiiniiluiing,  containing  cap- 
sicum. sul]ihnr,  chloride  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  ,Vc. 

Loto'pliagi  ((Jr.,  'lotn*  eaters' ),  a  name  apiili-  i] 
l)y  the  ancients  to  a  |>eaerful  aiirl  hospit;ilili'  people 
inhabiting  a  distiict  of  (  >  u  naica,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  much  dciH'uiliii;,'  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus-tree,  from  which 
they  alio  made  wine.  Aoeoiding  to  Homer,  they 


received  I'lysscs  hospitably,  when,  in  the  eonm 
of  his  wanderings,  he  viaited  them  along  with  U* 
companions,  on  whom,  however,  the  sweetness  of 

the  hitns  fruit  cNeicisf^l  such  an  inllnenre  tliat 
they  forgot  all  alM)ut  tlicir  native  country,  and  hul 
no  "U-siie  to  return  Imm  ■  I  his  feelinu  of  luippv 
languor  has  been  expre>vscd  with  uiarvelloas  lelicUjr 
by  Tennyson  in  his  poem  *  The  Lotas-eatem' 

Lottery.  See  Gambling. 

Lotto,  Lorenzo,  painter,  wa.s  l)om  about  1480 
in  Venice,  and  died  ulxmt  l.VW  in  I^iretto,  where 
he  was  latterly  supporteti  by  the  SanlH  Caaa,  ea 
which  he  bad  bestowed  his  property.  He  y^mtmA 
niMnly  religious  and  allegorical  i«nbjocts.  8ss 
monograph  by  Berenson  ( London,  1895). 

Lotns.  The  name  Lotos  { Ijnt.  Lotus)  w.-l-^  given 
by  thettreeks  to  a  nundierof  different  plants  whux 
fruit  was  u.sed  for  f«M»d.  (_>ne  of  the  mmt  notable 
of  these  is  the  Zityphiu  Lotus  of  the  north  of 
AMea  and  tha  sooth  of  Europe,  a  shrab  belonging 
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to  the  natural  order  Khamnea*  (see  .TfJfnE). — The 
fruit  of  {\n' Diuspyriis  Lot  IIS,  or  Ihite  Plum  (q.v.), 
is  the  European  Lote. — The  name  lotus  was  abe 
given  to  ^everal  beautiful  species  of  Water-lOy 
(q.v.).  especiaily  to  the  Blue  Water-lily  (AWjiAm 
cfmilea)  and  the  Egyptian  Water-lily  (A.  lotv$). 
which  grow  in  stagnant  and  slowly  ruiinini,'  w.itor 
in  the  south  of  A>-ia  an<l  north  of  Aliiea.  Th'* 
Niftnpha-n  lotus  grows  in  tin'  Nile  and  mljacirit 
rivulets,  and  has  a  large  white  dower.  The  roi>l 
is  eaten  bv  the  people  who  live  near  the  lake  Man- 
zaleh.  The  rivulets  near  Damietta  aboond  with 
this  flower,  which  rises  8  feet  above  the  water,  it 
was  tlie  rose  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  favourite  flown 
of  the  country,  and  was  often  made  into  wreathe 
or  garlands,  placed  on  the  for<  head.s  <.f  w.m  . n.  or 
held  in  their  hainls,  an<l  smelt  for  it.s  fragrance. 
It  frccjuentlv  at>j>e4irs  in  the  hieroglyphs,  wliere  it 
represent*  the  I  pjicr  Country  or  Suilliem  Egypt, 
and  capitals  of  columns,  prow's  of  Itouts,  and  heaiit 
of  staves  were  often  fashioned  in  its  shape,  la 
mythology  it  was  the  emblem  of  Nefer-I^; 
Harpocrates  is  seate<l  upon  it ;  and  there  was  a 
mystical  lotus  of  the  sun.  The  lotus  of  Chinese 
ami  Hindu  mytholo^/y  is  tti"      lumbo  (q.v. ). 

Lotze,  lit  dolk  Heilmann,  pbilosonher, 
was  boni  at  liautzen  in  Saxony,  on  21st  Mt^ 
1817,  studied  both  meilicine  atid  philoeqphf  *t 
Leipzig,  was  apiiointed  professor  of  the  latter 
subjt-tt  at  the  same  university  in  l'<4'2  and  at 
Grittitig"'!!  in  1S44  :  in  1S81  he  nio\e'l  to  licrlin. 
lint  ilix!  on  1st  .July  "f  that  yrar.  It  was  as  a 
physiologist  that  he  t"n>t  attracte<l  notice  by  his 
articles  contribute  1  ;  >  Wagner's  Ifuruhrorterhutk 
der  PhymUogit.  in  these  he  combated  the  aow 
exploded  doctrine  of  rltalisu  or  a  ^edfio  *  Lsban^ 
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kimftt*  and  aignnl  for  n  thoroagh-going  mechanical 
trwtment  of  the  phenomcoft  of  life.  Tiie  name 
views  were  expremied  in  hU  Oeturul  Physiology  of 
Bodily  Lijfit  \  1851 ),  and  led  many  to  rank  hint  with 
th«  mnteriali^tic  thinkers  of  the  day,  thoa^h  hia 
rf:\l  iihilns<>jiliic>nl  ]Mwition,  to  which  he  renmiiKMl 
lonst.ait  tlirouj^li  life,  liiul  luK'n  alreatly  expiessfii 
in  hi-<  M-tiijihyxik-,  pnliliHhp<i  in  1H41.  The  iiKtst 
conii>relieii!«ive  statement  of  his  views  on  nature 
and  man  iB  contained  in  his  Mirrorosmtu,  pnbli»«hed 
in  3  Tola,  in  1856-64  (4th  ed.  1885 ;  Eng.  trans.  2 
Tob.  ISM).  By  thb  hook,  which  he  calls  'an 
attempt  at  an  uthropolqgy,'  and  in  which  he  in- 
vokes the  example  ot  Herder,  he  is  moet  widely 
known.  Its  atfrartivp  s-tylf  and  the  Rpmi-ji<i|>ul(ir 
charnrt«'r  of  soiiu' uf  its  <liKiiui-ition«  have  c»intiih- 
ut«-<l  til  make  it  read  beyond  the  HchoolR.  A  inore 
systematic  presentation  of  his  thoauht  on  wiiich 
Ihb  was  at  work  towards  the  cIo««e  o7  his  life  was 
ent  short  hy  death.  Only  two  of  the  three  promised 
volome*  appeared,  the  Hnt  on  Loffie  ( 1874 ;  2A  ed. 
1880:  Kn;;.  trans.  1SS4),  and  the  8e«)nd  on  .^frtn- 
pkvtkji  ( 1«79  :  2.1  e<l.  1884  ;  En^'-  trnns*.  18H4  ).  In 
atlaition  to  the  workH  namcil,  liix  Mrdicniisrhf 
pM^holoffif  ( 1852)  and  his  Gischichte  dtr  Alnthflik 
in  DtnturhUmd  (1868)  deserve  mention.  The 
paragraphic  snnimaries  of  his  IcctiireH  which  he 
waa  wont  to  dictate  to  his  students,  |iiil)lishf<l  in  a 
aeries  of  small  volnmes  sinoe  bis  death,  aifovd  a  n.s(> 
fnl  eottspeetiiB  of  hm  views.  Their  nuMieation  and 
tnin«<lation  into  Kii;:lisli  niav  l>e  taken  as  a  sign  of 
the  in>iMirt4int  intlm  iioe  which  Lot/.e  had  of  late 
rome  to  exercise  n|)on  contenijiomry  tli(iu;,'lit. 
Fhilomphically,  Lotze  comes  of  the  linea^^'c  of 
Leibnitx  and  Herbart;  he  starts,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  standpoint  of  individualism  or  monoilisin. 
Dut  he  has deo  been  powerfully  intloenoed  hy  Hei;el 
and  tiie  CSerman  idealistB,  and  he  rounds  off  hi^ 
indivtdualistn  with  the  doctrine  of  one  infinite  real 
BeilUt,  within  whirh  individualn  ad  and  live.  He 
eoasMerB  thlM  the  only  s(i|>|>usiti<iii  which  can 
explain  the  uctiim  of  individmil  thinp<  upon  one 
another.     Lotze  carries  on,  however,  a  constant 

Ctlemic  against  what  he  considers  the  exclusively 
(ellectnal  and  abstract  character  of  Hegelianistn, 
and  his  own  philosophy  may  he  treated  as  in  great 
part  a  justification  and  reassertion  of  feeling—  in 
other  wonla,  of  the  demands  mule  by  man  -< 
ethical,  jpsthetic,  and  relif^ious  instinct-*. 
other  polemic  is  a^ainNt  the  wi  cjiIUhI  scientilic 
philosophy  of  the  a},'e.  While  conceding  to 
mecltaninni  its  fullest  rights  in  the  explanation  of 
evenie,  Lotze  eveiywhere  insists  that  mechanism 
givee  only,  as  it  were,  the  scaffolding  of  existence, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  the  nnfverM  ean  only  lie 
■end  in  the  light  of  the  Highe.'>t  (lood.  Mf^chaninm 
most !«  regarde<l  pliihvsophically  tu*  the  in.Htruinent 
of  [luriMwe.  Ij^ttze's  doctrine  is  therefore  a  t<deo- 
logical  idealism,  lar^ly  based  on  ethical  considera- 
tions. Mis  distinction,  however,  is  not  tliat  of  a 
eystematic  thinker,  and  he  oombats  the  de<luctive 
tendency  of  his  predeeessors  in  German  philuwiphy ; 
bb  works  offer  us  acute  and  snc^estive  fefleetions 
on  the  chief  subiects  of  tihilosophica]  Interest.  See 
H.  Jones,  The  PhUi.sufJni  i.f  I.,.tz>'  ( iso.-  . 

London*  Gideo.v  Krnst,  I-'keiherr  vo.v, 
.Aii-trian  generalissimo,  was  iMirn  on  2d  February 
1716,  at  looisen,  in  Livonia,  whither  his  ancestor 
had  migrated  from  Ax-rshire  in  the  14th  century. 
In  1732  he  entered  the  Russian  Ber\'ioe,  but  ten 
years  later  exchanf^ed  into  that  of  Austria,  soon 
afterwards  niarn  ing  and  tiiniing  Catholic  In  the 
St'ven  Years'  \Var  he  won  the  title  of  Freiherr 
(  Haron  )  at  Hi»c}»kirch  (  1758) ;  at  Kiiner^dorf  ( 17j!t) 
he  turned  defeat  into  victoiy  ;  and  his  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Liegnitz  (1764))  wits  due  BMinlv  to  Lacy 
•ad  Dann.  As  Aela*niarshal  he  commanded  in  the 
WW  el  tho  BnvariMi  eoooesBion  ( 1778),  and  against 


the  Turks  ( 1788-80),  capturing  Belgrade  and  Sem- 
endria.  He  die<l  at  Neutitscnein,  14th  July  179(). 
For  an  admirable  estimate  of  his  great  militarv 
genius,  see  his  Life  hy  Colonel  Muieson  (Lend. 

18H4 ). 

Loudon,  John  Clat  hh  ';,  a  distinguished 
botanist  and  horticulturist^  Uirn  April  8,  1783,  at 
Caniboslang,   in   Lanarkshire.     He   liccame  a 

E.nlener,  and  in  1803  published  Obtervatian*  on 
lying  out  PiMie  Squami  and  in  I80S  a  TreattM 
on  Utdkeiiuu;  later  lie  wrote,  with  an  aniour  that 
neither  ill-health  nor  poor  circumstances  could 
almle,  a  long  M-rics  of  lN«)kH  on  iKitaiiy.  mostly 
ot  a  wuiicwliat  jKijmlar  cliaracter,  which  have 
contributed  nuicli  to  extend  a  knowle^ige  of  that 
science  and  a  tnstc  for  horticulture.  AmongBt 
these  are  the  Eiicycloixrdia  of  danlenitnj  (18*^2)^ 
and  of  ifdineH/<wf«  (1825) ;  tlic  (Jreemhout*  Com- 
panion  ( 1888)  {  the  Eneyclofxrdta  of  Ftmtlf  { I8S9), 
and  the  Arboretum  et  Jriiticetum  Brilannieum 
(8  vols.  18.18),  containing  a  vcrj-  full  account  (»f  the 
tret's  an<l  slirnlns,  indigcnoun  or  intriMliict^l,  gmwing 
in  the  ojten  air  in  Uiitain.  This  lai»t  is  his  greatest 
work;  but  the  exiwiise  attending  the  pulilioation, 
owinij  ciiiefly  to  the  number  of  plates,  involveil 
hiin  u  peciiniar}-  diHiculti(».  He  died  at  lUivs- 
water.  iJeeeniber  1^  1843.  Loudon  established 
four  oifTerent  ma^aanea,  which  he  edited  simni* 
taneously  with  his  Arburftiim.  In  his  \M>rk  he 
w  ivs  greatly  aided  by  hb  accomplished  and  devoted 
\Mfe. 

Lonshboronffh*  a  mnnieiiml  borough,  inoor- 
poratea  in  1888,  of  Leioeitershire,  II  miles  NNW. 
of  Leicester.  The  DecnrattHl  pariah  church  dates 
from  the  14th  century,  but  has  a  Perpendicular 
tower.  The  ;;ianiinur  sdwiol  was  fniindi  il  in  149."), 
the  girls' graniniar  school  in  lH4y,  and  a  fifc  library 
in  18S5.  Hosierj'  is  the  staple  niannfaclnte ;  and 
Isdl-founding  was  intrtMlucM  in  1840,  the  great 
Bell  (<j.v.)  of  St  l^anl's  being  cost  here  in  1881. 
Other  industries  are  dveing,  brick-making,  aad  tlie 
mannfaeture  of  niactiinerj.  There  is  an  active 
traile  in  coal.  John  Howe  was  a  native,  and 
Chancellor  Wedderbuni  took  hence  his  title  Lord 
L.ni-hl". tough.  Pop. (1881)  14,552;  (1891)  18,1M. 
Sc.«  DuiKK-k  Flet<'her's  two  monographs  ( 1883). 

Loughrea',  a  market-town  in  County  (Jalway, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  little  fresh- water  lake.  17 
miles  8W.  of  Bnllinnelne.  It  has  ruins  of  a  castio 
and  <  annelito  mMMStoty,  both  of  ahottfe  laOU. 
I'op.  3159. 

Lonis  I.  of  BaTarin.  See  Bavaria. 
Lovts  IXa*  or  St  Louis,  king  of  Franee, 
bom  at  PoiMv,  April  25,  1215.  sneceeded  his 

father,  Louis  V'lll.,  in  1-'".'G.  His  motlu  r,  Itlanrhe 
of  Ca-stile,  u  woman  of  j^rciit  taW  iil  ami  sincere 
jiiety,  was  regent  ilniiii^'  In-  minority,  and  Wsiowcd 
on  him  a  strictly  religiou^  education,  whit  h  materi- 
ally influenced  his  character  and  i^dicy.  When 
Louis  attained  his.maiority  he  lio<  aine  involved  in 
a  war  with  Heniy  III.  of  England,  and  by  hh 
victories  comitelled  the  Englisli  king  lo  arknow- 
ledge  French  suzerainty  in  Gnicnne.  Duiing  a 
dangi'iniis  ilim-ss  he  made  a  vow  that,  if  he 
rtTo\eie«l,  lie  would  go  iti  jieison  as  a  <iu>-adfi, 
and  accordingly,  having  ai>)<>ini<sl  hi-  imtlrr 
regent,  he  •-ailcA  in  .August  l'J4H,  with  4U,(H>0  um-u 
to  Cvpnis,  w  li.  !:i  •.  in  the  following  spring,  he  pro 
cecd'ed  to  Egypt,  thinking  by  the  eoiM|uest  of  that 
country  to  o)ien  the  way  to  Palestine.  He  took 
Damietta,  but  wan  afterwards  defeate«l  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  M<ihatnme<lans  A  ranwtm  of 
MX), (XX)  marks  of  hilvcr  proem 1  i-  release  on 
May  7,  12.jO.  with  the  remnant  men  I  of  hii 

amiv.  He  proce«'de<l  bv  sea  to  Acre,  and  remained 
in  IVUesthie  tilt  tlie  death  of  his  mother  (Nnvemlwr 
1868)  compelled  bis  letnm  to  Fmaoe.  Hniring  a 
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Imm  ttttmber  of  binod-relationa  among  the  dnkee 
Wia  ConntH  of  France,  he  uned  these  to  stretifrthen 
tli«  *  legitimist'  loyalty  to  his  house,  determined 
hy  the  Pr!i;,'tiiatic  Sanction  tlie  relation  of  the 
French  Chut  ill  to  tlio  p<>ih',  loinidfd  tlip  tiieolojiii-al 
college  in  I'aris  famous  ihkU.t  tiie  name  of  '  La 
ijorbratne,'  ^ve  France  a  new  judicial  orj^nniaa- 
(ioB  hy  Mtting  up  in  the  provinces  royal  courts  of 
jiMtiM  or  pftrUameatfl,  wbieh  aaperse^ml  the  juris- 
dietioD  of  the  'lord  or  the  muor,'  and  graduallv 
{jaTP  rise  to  the  nohfes^  efe  robe,  frora  anionptt  which 
the  kinps  recniitol  tlieir  civil  servantn.  A  code  of 
laws  was  l»rou;.'lit  into  tirp,  known  as  the  f'Jablissc- 
vientt  dc  i>t  Louis.  Louis  eiuWrked  on  a  new 
cruaade,  July  1,  1270,  and  proceeded  to  Tunis; 
hut  a  pestilence  breaking  out  in  the  French 
cauip  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the  army  and 
»he  king  himrielf.  dietl  Aii|pist85k  1870;  and 
bis  eon,  Philip  HI.,  was  glad  to  mftke  peace  and 
return  to  France.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  canonised 
him  in  1297.  See  the  Vu  de  St  Louu  by  Joinville 
(  I  V  ).  Louis's  friead,  tad  WaUoa'b  Life  of  him  <8d 
eii.  Paris.  1878). 

LoqU  king  of  France,  the  eldest  ma  of 
Charles  VIL,  born  at  Bourges,  July  3,  1423,  was 
from  his  boyhood  eminently  cmel,  tyrannicaJ,  and 

1»erfidions.  He  made  unsuccessful  attempts  against 
lis  father's  throno,  was  compelled  to  Hm  to 
Itraltant,  and  sought  the  protection  of  riiili)i  the 
(lood,  Oake  of  nnt^nndy,  with  wliom  be  remaineil 
till  his  faitber's  dt  atli  in  1461,  when  he  sncceeded 
to  the  erown.  The  severe  memnraa  wbkb  be 
inimodistel^  adopted  against  the  great  vaMals  led 
to  a  coalition  against  Iiim,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  great  Houses  of  Burgundy  ami  Hiittany. 
I<ouLb  oufil  his  succeHi^  more  lo  his  artful  policv 
than  to  arms ;  and,  the  war  threatening  to  oreak 
out  atK'w,  lid  invited  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Bargundy,  to  a  friendly  conference  at  P^rnnne 
la  Oetouer  1408.  His  agent«  meanwhile  bad  stirn-d 
up  the  people  of  Litee  to  revolt  a^uast  the  dake, 
in  retam  for  which  deed  ChKrles  made  Mm  a 
prisoner,  atid  compelled  him  to  associate  in  the 
pUiiihiMiient  of  Li^ige.  Full  of  resent ment,  Lonin 
then  Mtirred  up  a;,Minst  ( 'Itarles  the  Flcmisli  towtiH 
and  the  8wii!ui  republics.  It  l>ecame  from  that 
time  a  practice  with  French  kings  to  have  Switw 
niereenaries  in  their  pay.  The  Swiss  defeated 
Charles  twice,  and  killed  him  in  a  buii  battle 
(1477).  LouiH  then  claimed  Burgundy  as  a  vacant 
French  fief,  but  was  pi-eventcil  from  gaining 
possesion  nf  Charles's  Flemish  lands  by  the 
iiiarrifiu'e  of  Mary,  the  ri;;htful  heir,  to  Maximilian 
of  Ausn  isi,  The  troopn  of  the  latl«r  «ieleatfd  tlie 
French  at  Guine'rate  (1479),  but  the  war  was 
renewcil  on  the  deatli  of  .\farv.  A  pence  was  con- 
eluded  at  Arras,  Deceuilier  iti,  148si,  bv  which  tlie 
counties  of  Bargundy  and  Artcds  were  Banded  over 
to  Fninoe.  hums  was  als<>  successful— aft«r  the 
use  of  moans  far  from  hcmonrnlde— in  annexing 
Provence  to  tlir  crown  as  a  lapsed  lift.  In  order 
to  weaken  lu»  feudal  vassalx  lie  greatly  im  rcased 
the  power  an<l  nninl)er  of  parliaments,  an  institu- 
tion agreeulde  to  llie  townn  and  to  the  middle  cla.ss, 
and  to  which  he  began  to  grant  a  Toice  in  matter* 
of  state.  His  favourite  residence  was  the  chAtcan 
of  Plemis  Ies'Tourv.  cl««e  to  Tonrs.  His  chief 
ad^i-'ls  ami  favourite.s  were  Olivier  le  T>ain, 
on>.'iaallv  a  barber,  but  nmde  a  count;  Tii^tan 
rilerniit".  ati.j  (^ardinal  lJ4iluc.  He  s|,<.i,t  ti;«. 
latter  \ears  of  his  reign  in  great  mi'^erj',  in  exces- 
sive horror  of  death,  wliich  onjrtjrHtitioim  and  ascetic 
practices  failed  to  allay.  He  died  at  Plessi^  ten 
Tuors,  August  90,  14S3.  He  h  tvud  to  have  been 
the  aathor  of  Le»  cent  Nouveliet  noureJIet,  a  sort  of 
imitation  of  the  Deeameron,  and  of  the  Hotkr  tU$ 
tiitrrrrs,  a  liook  of  instruction  for  his  son.  He 
founded  three  uoiversitiea. 


See  the  ooDtemporaiy  Mimoirca  of  Philippe  d«  Comisci 
(q.v.);  works  by  Le^ay  (1874),  WiUerl  (in  fiseluh, 
IH'U),  Buet  (2d  ed.  1886).  and  Vuscn  and  CharsTtj 
(188S  c<  sad  Soirtfa  Qtum»ii^  Ditrmmd.  Iks 

wellrkaowB  play  Lomit  XI.  is  Ddsvfgne. 

LonIS  king  of  France,  f.^  n  ni  llenn,-  IV. 

and  Marie  de'  Medici,  bom  at  Fontninelileau,  27tb 
September  1601,  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  on  the 
afsassination  of  his  father,  UtIvMay  1610,  his  mother 
being  called  to  the  regency  by  an  edict  of  the 
parliament  of  Paria,  a'hich  liad  acquired  a  right  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  all  the  others.  She  mtered 
into  close  alliance  with  Spain  and  the  pope,  and 
betrothed  the  king  to  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Philip  III.  of  Sptiin,  upon  w  liicli  tlio  Hn;,'neinit» 
took  up  anus ;  but  peace  was  conclud'-d  nt  St 
Menehould  on  5th  Buy  1614  The  king,  who  wss 
now  dcoUuned  of  ag»,  eonftnued  the  Edict  el 
Nantes,  and  in  the  same  year  the  FrMieb  AMa 
G^mux — ooiisisting  of  members  of  the  clerg}-, 
the  nobility,  and  the  middle  classw,  a  IkmIv  mot* 
ancient  than  the  parliament,  and  in  which  the 
luniiiirmine  sided  with  the  kings — were  Biimmone«l 
for  ilie  last  time,  as  the  event*  proved,  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  tiiis  const ttntional 
chamber  showe<l  itself  powerlcis  to  agree  upon  and 
follow  out  a  policy.  The  teatoration  ol  Catbolie 
church-rights  in  Ream  ted  to  the  rriligioas 
Mar,  in  which  the  I'r  itr  lant*  lost  almost  all 
tlieir  places  of  f>ccuni\ ,  and  which  endf<1  in 
1622,  .Aiu  I  -.l  i  death' of  l>e  Lnvnes,  in  lf.-24, 
Richelieu,  ufterwanls  Cardinal  and  Duke,  be- 
came the  chief  minister  of  Louis.  His  |iowerfai 
mind  obtaineil  complete  control  over  that  of  the 
weak  king,  and  his  policy  efSwted  that  ineinaae  sf 
monarchical  power,  at  the  expense  of  ProtestaMtr^ 
nobles,  and  parliaments*,  which  reached  !to  e<Ni> 
smnmation  in  the  rei^n  <>f  Louis  XIV.  The  ovi>r- 
tliroNv  of  the  HuKuenol^s  was  eomj»h-t<'d  liy  the 
caiiture  of  Koclielle,  '2()th  Octoln-r  Itj-.N.  ut  the 
siege  of  which  the  king  took  part  in 
Hichelieu  now  led  Loois  to  take  part  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  openly  supporting  Gnstavns  Adolphas 
and  the  Dntch  against  the  Spanlaidsand  Attstnaaa. 
The  latter  years  of  LouL<«'s  reign  were  signalb^  by 
the  getting  possession  of  Alsace  and  of  Koussillnn. 
acquif-itioii-,  \\  hi<  li  were  conlirmed  in  the  following 
reign.  Louis  died  Htli  >Liy  \{'A^.  Und^r  bin 
iei;.'n  was  piej»aied  the  period  of  I'l^ncli  a.seendi-ncy 
in  Europe.  His  queen,  aft^r  twentv-three  ycats 
of  married  life,  liore  a  son  in  \y\'M,  \\\\o  sueoeeded 
to  the  throne  as  Lonia  XIV. ;  and  in  UMO  a  second 
soil.  Philip,  Dake  of  Orleans,  the  ancestor  of  tibe 

;  present  House  of  Orleans. 

2>e«  Makis  i>tf  Medici,  Kichkuev  ;  and  French  wtirks 
by  ltexia(aswsd.«volaU«KTepln(M76KcBd£slkr 

IiOnls  HIT.*  hing  of  France,  bom  at  St 

Gernmin-en-Laye,  IGth  September  163S,  succeeded 
his  father,  Louis  XIII.,  in  1643.  His  mother.  Anne 
of  Austria,  became  regent,  and  Ma/aiin  (q  %  .  i  li»'r 
miniMt«r.  During  the  king's  minority  tht  dis- 
contented nobles,  encourn^-eii  liy  S]>iiin,  f>oagbt  to 
shake  of!'thf  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the  civU 
wars  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.)  ur(>se.  Peace  wa»  con* 
eluded  in  l(id9;  and  in  the  following  year  Loais 
married  the  Infanta  Matte  Theresa,  a  princess 
possessing  mither  f^uty  nor  other  attractive 
qualities.    Little  wa.«  expected  from  the  yonng 

I  kiuf,'-.  Ills  education  had  Ix-en  nc^l<M-triL  Jitid  liis 
oinduct  WHS  diHHolute  ;  but  on  Maninn  s  deadi  in 
1661  he  smldcnly  assumed  the  reins  of  pivet  nment, 
and  from  that  time  forth  carrietl  into  effect  with 
rare  energy  a  |>r»liticnl  theory  of  pure  dcspotiimi. 
His  famous  saying,  ' L'etat  c est  nioi '  ('  1  am  the 
state ' ),  expressed  the  principle  to  which  erervthing 
wan  a<  < oiiiinodatetl.      Ha  IimI  a  cool   an>f  cleur 

'  head,  with  much  dignity  and  amenity  of  nianncrti  | 
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eretit  RCtivity,  and  indomitAblc  perseverance. 
The  distress  cause*  1  by  the  religious  wars  hml 
created  throughout  France  a  longing  for  re]>oHe, 
whidi  wo*  favoarable  to  his  aasamption  of  abdolate 
iK»w«r.  Ha  wa*  ably  supported  oy  his  ministers. 
Manufactarea  beoaa  to  floarisb  under  the  royal 
protection.  The  one  cloths  of  Loariers,  AbbeviUe, 
ami  Sedan,  the  tapestries  of  the  Golwlins,  the 
carjvets  of  La  Savonnerie,  and  the  silks  of  Tours 
and  Lvi>ns  acqiiii(id  a  wide  celebrity.  The  wonder- 
fill  talents  of  Colliert  ((j.v. )  re«<toml  prosiMjrity  to 
the  nihwd  ttnanoes  of  the  country,  and  pro>ided  the 
means  lor  war ;  whUat  Loavoia  (q.v.)  applied  tbeee 
means  in  raising  and  aendins  to  the  neld  anniee 
mnro  thnmnghly  equipped  UM  dtodpUned  than  any 
others  of  tliat  age^ 

<  In  the  deatli  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  Louis,  as  his 
son  in-law,  set  up  a  cliiiin  to  part  of  the  .Spanish 
Netherlands ;  and  in  1667.  accompanied  by  Turenne 
(q.v.),  he  CTosMpd  the  frontier  with  a  powerful 
array,  took  many  places,  and  made  hbnaelt  master 
of  that  part  ef  Flandeia  eiBoe  known  tm  Fienoh 
Flandere,  and  el  the  whole  of  F^wiehe  CbratA.  The 
fnjpit  a//iVi;i/-<;  — lietwecn  England,  the  States- 
geneml'  of  Holland,  and  Sweilen  -  arrested  his 
career  of  con<ine«t.  Tiie  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chaptdle 
(1668)  force<j  him  to  surrender  Frunche  Conit6. 
Ho  vowetl  revenge  auainst  the  Stfttengeneral, 
Rtrengthene<l  hinisolf  by  German  alliances,  and 
purchase*]  with  money  the  friendship  ef  Charles  IL 
of  England.  He  seized  Lorraine  in  1670 ;  and  in 
Mav  1672  again  entered  the  Netherlands  with 
Condi-  iin<l  Turenne,  conquered  half  tlii>  munfrj'  in 
six  w.  oks,  and  left  the  Duke  of  LnxfnilH^nrg  to  lay 
it  wa>te.  The  States  general  formed  an  ulliiince 
with  Snain  an«l  with  the  emperor,  but  Louis  n»ade 
liintselt  master  of  ten  cities  «»f  the  empire  io  Alsace, 
had  in  the  sprins  of  1674  took  the  field  with  three 
great  armies,  m  whieh  he  commanded  one  in 
iierson,  Coud6  another,  and  Turenne  ft  third. 
Victorj'  attended  his  arms;  and.  notwithstanding 
the  death  <>f  Turetine  mvl  tli<'  r»  tir(Tn>-iit  of  tlic 
Prince  of  Conde  from  active  wrvjoe,  lie  continued 
in  sulK<e4|nent  years,  along  with  his  hroth'r,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  to  extend  his  conquests  in  the 
Netherlands,  where,  by  his  orders,  and  aeoording 
to  the  rathleea  poliey  of  Lonveia,  the  ommtiy  waa 
fearfnlly  desolated.  The  peace  of  Nfmegnen  in 
1678  left  him  in  pofowssion  of  fnrtrcs^e'.  in  the 
Spaninli  Net herhmds  and  of  Kruiidie  (  unite.  He 
now  estalili^hi-'l  Clintithrr.t  ife  Kiininin  in  Metz, 
Breutarh,  and  Hes.nncon,  packed  courts  of  Inw,  in 
which  his  own  will  was  supreme^  and  which  con- 
titieated  to  him,  as  feudal  saperior  in  right  of  his 
fionqneeta,  territories  which  he  wished  to  aoqnire, 
eeignoriea  lielonging  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  the 
Elector  of  Treves,  and  others.  He  also,  on 
JMh  SepteinlM'r  16S1,  made  a  Midden  ruid  Miccensful 
attack  on  Strasluirg,  a  free  (iernian  city,  the 
|Mr<'>i'..siiin  and  furtilication  of  which  added  ;,'n»at!y 
lu  his  jKjwer  on  the  Kliiru-  Tin-  aciniiniliou  thus 
ma<lo  a  treaty  in  16H4  out  riii<  <i  lo  iiitn. 

Loats  bad  now  reached  the  xenith  of  hia  eareer. 
All  Barope  feared  him ;  hia  own  nation  had  been 
brought  by  tyranny,  skilful  mnnattement.  ami 
military  glory  to  reganl  him  with  Asiatic  liuniility, 
admiring  and  oKfying  ;  all  remnants  of  jHilitii  al 
itid<»i>endonee  Iih'I  liei-n  swej>t  away  ;  no  A-^^enihlies 
of  tlie  States  or  of  tlie  Notables  were  ln-Id  ;  the 
noblea  had  lost  both  the  desire  and  the  ahilit^v  to 
asoert  political  power ;  the  mnnicipal  cor|iorations 
no  longer  exerctseil  any  right  of  election,  but 
nwselvol  appointments  of  officials  from  the  court ;  the 
]ir'>\  itii'.-H  ucir  gDverned  by //(^•«<//f;i/.v,  who  were 
i!iirn.  ili-i».  !y  ri'*|Minsilile  to  the  ministers,  and  they 
to  tiif  Iving,  who  wa.H  his   own  jirime-nunister. 

cu  the  c«>urta  of  jastice  yielded  to  the  almolnte 
•wigr  of  the  niooaivb,  who  interfered  at  ptaaeare 


with  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  by  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  commissions,  or  w  iihdrew  ortenders  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  U>e  conrts  hv  Lfttres  de  Cadkt 
(O.V.),  of  which  he  ieened  about  9000  in  the  oonrw 
of  his  reign.   He  asserted  a  tight  to  diepose  at  hb 

Kleasare  of  all  properties  within  the  boundaries  of 
is  realm,  and  took  credit  to  himself  for  gracitms 
moderation  in  exerci-ln^  it  nparingly.  Tlie  of«nrt 
was  the  very  lieart  of  the  jiolitieal  and  national  life 
of  I  riiiirc.  luni  tiiere  the  utmast  splendour  was 
maintained  :  and  a  system  of  etiquette  waacetab* 
lished  whidi  waa  a  lort  of  perpetual  wonhip  of 
the  king. 

It  was  a  eerions  thing  finr  Fhinee  and  the  world 

when  Louis  f»dl  under  the  control  of  his  mistresa, 
Madame  de  Maint+'non  ((i-v.),  whom  he  married 
in  a  half  private  manner  in  HiH.),  an<l  w  lio  was 
herself  governed  by  the  Jesuits.  One  of  the 
first  effects  of  this  change  was  the  adoption  of 
severe  measures  against  the  Protestants.  When  it 
waa  fdaelv  reported  to  Looie  that  his  troops  had 
dragooMd  all  neratieB  into  conversion,  he  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantea  in  1685,  and  then  ensned  a 
bloody  persecution  ;  whilst  more  than  half  a 
millinn  of  the  best  and  must  inrlustiions  of  the 
inhaliitants  of  I'i;iiir<-  llnl,  carrying'  their  skill  and 
industry  to  other  lands.  Yet  i.ouiB  was  by  no 
means  willing  to  yield  too  much  power  to  the  pope ; 
and,  quarrelling  with  him  concerning  the  revenues 
of  vacant  bisjiiuprics,  he  convened  a  conncU  of 
French  deigy,  which  declared  the  papal  |>ower  to 
extend  only  to  matters  of  faith,  and  even  in  these 
to  Iw  d''pendent  upon  tlie  decree's  of  councils. 

The  Klertor  of  the  I'alatinnte  having  died  in 
May  16H."),  and  left  his  sister,  the  Dnchess  of 
Orleans,  heires.s  of  bis  movable  property,  Louis 
claimed  for  her  idio  all  the  alloittal  lands ;  ud 
from  Uiia  and  other  enniea  araee  a  new  European 
war.  A  French  army  invaded  the  Ptdatlnate, 
Baden,  WtirtemlMTg,  and  Tr^vel»  in  1688.  In  16H9 
the  Lower  I'alatinate  and  neighlKniring  regions 
Wen-  laid  wa^U'  liy  liic  and  sworil.  Tliis  atrocious 
pr<M  eeding  le<l  Ut  a  new  coalition  aj,'ainst  France. 
Success  for  a  time  attended  the  French  arms,  par- 
ticniarly  in  Savoy  and  at  the  battle  of  Steinkerk. 
Kevenea,  however,  ensued  ;  the  war  was  waged  for 
yeaia  on  »  crent  ecale,  and  with  variona  success ; 
and  after  the  French,  under  ttuxemhourg,  ha<l 

! gained,  in  ICO-T,  ti  c  liattle  of  Nccrwimlcn,  it  was 
ound  that  the  intans  of  wa^'ing  war  were  very 
much  c\!iailsti-d,  and  l^mis  loiirluded  the  pi-acc 
of  Uyswick  on  'MlU  Septemljcr  1GU7.  The  navy 
ilestroyed,  the  iinanoea  grievously  em Itarrnssed,  the 
people'  sufTering  from  want  of  food,  and  dweontent 
liecoming  deep  and  general,  Louis  placed  tlie  Count 
D'Argenson  at  the  head  of  the  police,  and  estah- 
lisheti  an  unparnlleled  system  of  esjdonage  for  the 
tnaintciiaiiri'  i,f  own  despotism.  Thejvowcrof 
Madante  de  .Mainteiioti  and  her  clerical  adtisers 
became  more  and  more  absolute  at  tho  COOrt,  WhOTO 
scandals  of  every  kind  increased. 

When  the  death  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain  took 
place,  on  1st  Novemlier  1700,  it  was  found  thai 
Louis  had  obtained  Ms  signature  to  a  will  by  which 
he  left  all  his  donunions  t«>  one  of  tin-  grnnd^iuis 
of  his  si"ter.  who  had  Ik'co  Loni-'s  ([ueen.  I.onis 
supported  to  the  iilmo^t  the  claim  of  his  grand->ii 
ll'liilip  \'.|,  whiNt  the  Fmperor  Leopold  «iipjMUt«Ml 
that  of  his  son,  afterwards  the  F.m|>eror  <  harlea 
VI.  But  the  jHiwer  of  France  was  now  weakened, 
and  the  war  had  to  1>c  maintained  both  on  the  side 
of  tlie  Netherlands  and  of  Italy.  One  bloodv 
defeat  ff»llowe«l  another ;  Marlliomngh  was  victorf. 
nus  in  the  L4)W  ('onnliies,  anil  I'lince  Kii;,'ene  in 
llalv  :  wliilNi  the  inxvv  of  I^Mii--  were  di\id«'d  anti 
weakencil  1>\  the  employment  of  lai;.'e  biMlie^  of 
troops  against  tho  Camisanls  in  the  C'evennes,  for 
the  cztuietion  of  tho  last  raliea  of  Piuteelantiim 
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On  tlie  11  til  April  1713  peace  wan  concluded  at 
Utrecht,  the  Frencli  prince  obtaining  the  8|>anifth 
throne,  but  France  i^acrificing  valualde  colonieK. 
A  terrible  femwntatwii  now  prevailed  in  France, 
and  the  conntry  wan  a1nia«t  cnmoletely  mined ; 
I'lit  tlu'  monarcli  m.-iiiitniried  to  tlie  Wtan  unbend- 
ing ili  srxUiMU.  He  die<l,  after  a  uliort  illiiewi,  Ist 
.Sept«Miil)er  1715.    lie  was  »ucccedc<l  I  .  lii  ;;it'at 

SjrandftOQ,  Louis  XV.  Hia  son,  the  daniilun,  and 
lis  eldeftt  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  had 
both  died  in  1711.  LDuis  had  a  number  o|  natural 
eliildnm,  and  he  bad  legfitimiMd  those  of  whom 
.Madame  de  Montrsjian  waa  the  mother;  but  the 
I'nri.H  )>arUanient,  ^^  lilch  made  no  objccliuu  to 
ro(?iinling  tin-  cilict  wlioii  required  by  him,  made  as 
little  objection  u>  annulling  it  when  required  b^ 
the  next  government.  The  *  works '  of  Louis  XIV . 
(6  vols.  ParU,  1806),  containiQg  his  Instructions  for 
tiis  sons,  aud  many  lettere,  afford  important  in- 
formattOD  as  to  his  character  and  the  history  of  his 
reign.  Tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  regarded  as  the 
Aii;,'ustan  of  Frerioli  lUomturc  an<l  art,  and  it 
CAU  liaiilly  Ifo  tloulitcd  tliat  I'ranct-  liiis  never  since 
pnxluced  poi-tH  like  Coriit-ille  and  Itacinc  in 
tragedy,  or  MoUere  in  comedy,  satiristo  like 
nr>ileAu,  or  cliiirch  orators  and  divines  like  Boaenet, 
Fenelon,  fiourdaloue,  aud  Ma.<«sillon. 

BctViAtaM^SiicUdt  Louit  XIV.  (1740).  ih^Mhutim 
of  Saint-SimoD  (1788;  in  EngHsh,  ftbndgvd,  1876);  Mtd 
other  works  by  Gkillsrdin  (6  rok  1871-76),  Co«nM 
(S  voU.  1874-81).  Chi^niel  (4  voU  1878-80),  Uichclot 
(3.1  eiL  1875).  MkhnTid  (1882-83).  Chotanl  (1890);  in 
Kii^li.Oi.  Parclw  (l^^iv  a  mi  Htis*all  ( 18!»5  I ;  and  for  Me 
■tjKi  Louia*  Qufttor^c  '  lu  art,  Geutivay  (1887). 

Loals  XVm  king  of  France,  the  great-gi'andflon 
of  Loais  XIV.,  bora  at  Versaillee,  15th  February 
I7I0,  nneoeeded  to  the  throne  Ist  Septeml>er  1715. 
Tiie  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  (irwt  prince  of  the  blood, 
wa^  r»;^ent  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  whotuj 
education  was  ontrnHted  to  Marshal  Villeroi  and 
Cardinal  Fleury.  The  regent  and  the  conntry 
became  incomprehenf<ibly  infatuated  with  the 
financial  acbenie*  of  the  Sootaman  Law  (q.v.). 
Atl  available  capital  uraa  dnwn  away  from  agri- 
culture and  trade,  p«)cketed  by  thefinancLiI  cliijnr"^, 
the  court,  and  the  state,  whose  debt  wan  tii<Tfl>y 
su)>stantial!y  retliu'cd,  \vortlik'>'s  paper-money 
i^Lsued  instead.  Every  kind  of  indulgence  in  luxury 
and  vice  accompanied  in  high  places  this  financial 
in!«anity.  When  Louis  wa«  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
married  Maria  Lesczynski,  daughter  of  Stanislas, 
the  dcthraued  Icing  of  Poland.  At  the  death  of 
the  regent  and  oT  his  ehanietem  prime- minister 
Canlinal  Dubois,  IjOIUb  n  i;;nf.!  personally.  unW  put 
at  the  head  of  afraiiii  Iuh  oM,  wim-,  and  prudent 
teacher  Cardinal  Fleury,  wliu  repaireil  nomewliat 
tiie  economic  tlisswiters  of  his  predecuuM>r»,  and  set 
hia  faee  against  a  nrarllke  poliey. 

Louis  MkvinK  beoome  involved  io  tb«  war  of  the 
Polish  Suoeemion  throngh  his  ftitber<in.law,  the 
duchy  of  I.orraine  was  without  niueh  fighting 
obt«in«s1  for  tlio  laKer.  and  for  the  Freiu  li  cmwn 
after  liiiii.  W'lien  the  war  of  tlie  Austrian  siicees- 
sion  broke  out  (1740)  Cardinal  Flearj'  aver>«e 
to  burdening  the  eUite  with  fresh  debt  and  new 
miUtaiy  ehaiiges  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 

E'neO'MeotoT  of  Bavana  to  the  imperial  crown, 
ttia  was  then  falling  vnder  the  tallueoce  of  a 
nnmber  of  volnptnons  and  immoral  noblemen,  who 
bet  lip  Ji  ))arrirr  l.«M\v«'<  n  him  and  his  wife,  and 
delivt'r<jd  luiii  iulu  tlie  hands  of  vice.  Fleury  lost 
ground;  the  government  became  a  tov  fur  ambi- 
tious courtiers  and  diasolttte  women,  in  the  satis- 
faction of  who«e  vanity  war  was  declared  against 
Aoatria.  After  a  eoniM  of  MMgr  eonqnest  in  1741 
tlie  French  were  badly  beaten  In  1742 :  ref^t  and 
vnny  hroiif^ht  Fleury  to  the  «rravp  in  tlie  next 
year.    But  in  the  foUowiu^  yean  Fnuice,  iu  alli- 


ance %vith  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  was 
repeatedly  victorious  on  land,  at  Fontenoy  ( 1745), 
for  instance,  where  Louis  delighted  hu  latest 
mistress  with  the  flight  of  £nglisbt  Dateb,  and 
Austrian  troops,  ttiou<;ii  on  the  sea  the  English 
put  an  end  to  tlie  Kreneh  navy  and  sea  faring  trade. 
When  peace  wjts  signed  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  France 
had  nothing;  to  show  Mve  the  fuiiMNW  disorgaais*. 

tion  of  her  linanee'*. 

The  king  now  sank  completely  nnder  the  control 
of  Madame  de  Poiitpadour,  who  was  both  coneubiae 
and  pmenrem,  and  to  whom  he  gave  notes  on  the 
trea»<ury  for  enormous  sums,  amounting  in  all  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  livres.  War  broke  out 
again  with  Britain  coneeininj,'  tlie  Itoundarie^  of 
Acadia  (Nova  S<otia),  and  waa  for  »«»iin»  time 
prosecuted  with  considerable  vigour.  In  ITVJ  an 
extraordinary  alliance  was  formed  between  France 
and  Austria,  cotitrary  to  the  nolicv  of  ages,  and 
chiefly  tbrough  tiie  influence  et  Madame  de  Pun- 
mdonr.  Direeted  a^nst  Prussia  as  a  tbicatening 
Protestant  power,  thi.^  alliance  had  no  other  result 
than  Frederick  the  Great's  complete  victorj*  over 
the  Freneli  at  Ko>sl)acli.  The  jiiate  of  the  finances, 
the  dispirited  coii«litiou  of  the  army,  and  the  out- 
cry* of  the  distressed  peoide  were  not  suHicient  to 
iadnoe  the  Iting  to  make  peace :  but,  ptvemed 
by  his  mistress,  he  obstinately  persevereil  in  war, 
even  after  tlie  terrible  defeat  of  Minden  ia 
1759;  whilst  the  British  conquered  almost  all 
the  Freneh  colonies  l>olh  in  the  East  and  W^est 
IndieH,  with  Cape  Breton  and  Cana<ta.  A  peace 
most  ImmUiatiiig  to  Fraaee  was  at  last  eonelnded 
iu  17(>3. 

Louis,  although  indiflerent  to  the  min  of  his 
people,  and  to  eveiy  thing  but  his  own  vile  plettHinsy 
was  reluctantly  omnpelled  to  take  part  in  the  eon- 
test  between  the  Paris  parliament  and  t!ie  Jesuits 
(<j.v.),  the  result  of  whieh  \va.s  the  t.iippr^«:jon 
of  the  order  in  1764.  Tin  ■  ,i  liament,  eiui.  l  lri,.  1 
by  success  in  this  oniiest,  now  attcmiit-e^l  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  crown  by  refusing  to 
register  e<licts  of  taxation ;  but  the  king  luain- 
tninetl  his  own  aUudute  and  supreme  authority, 
thanks  to  the  indilfeieaoa  with  which  the  people 
and  the  middle  class  viewed  the  privileges  of  the 
nohlcitsi:  (/»•  robe.  The  Dnc  de  Choiseul  was  now 
dis»plactHl  from  offii-e,  a  new  mistress,  Madame  du 
Barry,  having  come  into  the  piaee  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour ;  and  a  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  Doka  d'AignyJon,  every  menilwr  of  whieh  was 
an  enemy  «f  the  parliaments  and  abjeetly  immoral. 
The  oonneillora  of  the  parliament  ef  raiis  weia 
removed  from  their  offices,  and  1iauishe<l  with  j^reat 
indignity ;  an  interim  parliament  was  appointed 
(  January  1771),  which  duly  obeyed  tlie  courU 
The  priiicCM  uf  the  bloo4l  protested  against  this 
arbitrary  act,  which  left  them  without  any  means 
of  appeal  against  the  royal  will.  The  king,  when 
told  of  the  ruin  of  the  ccmntry  and  the  misery  and 
disoontent  of  the  people,  only  remarked  ilmt  the 
monarchy  would  lust  as  long  as  Ids  life,  and  etm- 
titnml  his  course  of  sensual  pleasuree  and  triiUng 
ainUKeiiietits.  He  l>oa>.te>l  of^  being  the  l>e-«t  emik 
in  France,  ami  wiu-»  mii<-h  ;.'ralilied  when  the 
courtiers  ate  eagerly  of  the  di»hes  whieh  he  had 
prepared.  Hi»  gifts  to  Hodame  du  Barry,  aot- 
witlistanding  tlie  embarnusment  of  the  finances, 
in  five  years  amounted  to  180  millions  of  livres. 
At  loHt  Louis,  whose  constitution  was  already 
shatteretl  from  the  effects  of  a  life  of  vice,  was 
seized  with  umallpox,  aii<l  on  HUli  May  1771  le,* 
died  in  abject  misiTv,  «♦  far  from  l«'in^'  regretted 
that  his  funeral  was  a  sort  of  popular  fi-stival,  and 
was  celebrated  with  pasqnils  and  merry  ballada 
Bueh  was  the  end  of  Louis  *  le  Bien-aim4. 

Kce  V,)lt.iiri's  Sifclt  de  Louit  XF.  tl  vol*.  1T(^  70), 
and  ulhcr  murki  by  Tooqueville  1 2d  ed.  1647),  buabuixuu* 
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n^r.-?!,  tho  Dukt-  ,l3  Broglie(Eng.  tniM.  187»).  Vwidil 
{ISXij,  Ferkins  ( im \  and  Waddincton  (1807 ). 

Ii^vis  king  of  France,  bora  23<i  August 

1754,  wa8  the  third  si>n  of  tlie  dauphin,  Louis,  only 
B<»n  of  I^uis  XV.  H<»  wjw  styled  Due  de  Berri 
until,  liy  the  ilcatli  i»f  (n.  fatlier  and  liis  eliK-r 
bmthers,  lie  l>fc;iiiie  (iiiuj.hin.  He  hod  a  vigtuuiu* 
franic,  foiul  of  limuiijg  and  manly  exercisew, 
took  jgretit  pleasure  iu  ninkin<^'  lucks  and  aucIi 
m«ebMiical  iWbouts,  luid  flhowed  an  aptitude  for 
eaonratn  buk  none  for  pi^ical  aeience.  In  the 
midst  or  tho  moot  corrapt  of  ennns  he  grew  up 
tcmppmt<»,  hone»t,  .irn!  ninral.  He  was  married  on 
lOtli  Miiy  1770  U)  Miuif  Antoinpttf,  t!ie  youngest 
dau^lii'  I  of  tlie  Kiuinfss  M;\ria  Tlit  i   -  ' 

AN  hvii  Louis  HiM^emieU  tlie  thnirie  tlie  public 
treasury  was  empty,  the  state  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  4tiOU  milliuns  of  livres,  all  burrowing  cre<Ut 
was  exhausted,  tlie  people  were  cruiitied  under  the 
Veigbt  of  tuco,  and  all  respect  had  gone  from 
king,  eonrt,  ohnrcb,  and  goveniing  clasiiefl.  Per- 
vocally  full  of  good  will,  he  failed  to  nntrain  the 
exr>>.-se^<  (if  his  brothera  and  to  rmiat  the  induenre 
of  lii.x  ])ioii(i  and  high-hamlivl  consort.  He  vieKlt>il 
unwisely  to  the  atlvice  of  liis  iir»t  prime  minijiter, 
MiwirepMf  »n  Incompetent  and  narrow-minded 
ennrlier,  in  restoring  to  the  Farifl  and  provincial 
parliamenta  thdr  tenii-political  rights  in  the  matter 
of  public  expenditure  and  local  taxation.  The 
accession  of  Maleoherben  and  Turgot  to  the  ministry 
hcrulded  thorough -goin"  reforms,  which  Voltair<' 
hailffl  rw  thp  '  dawn  of  tit©  ajfe  of  reason '  in  French 

Col i tic.-*.  Hut  tlit'sc  [in)|»oHalH,  acc('|ite(i  by  the 
ing,  were  rfj«ctc<i  liv  the  citurt^  the  aristocracy, 
tl>e  pMrliamentrt,  and  tlie  church.  Turgot  re^'i^^neii 
bin  olBoOi  Yet  Loaie  raooeeded  in  toe  rewiwiao 
of  eome  of  the  rnoet  odioos  tnxee,  the  abolition  of 
the  la«t  relics  of  serfdom,  the  abolition  nf  torture 
in  judicial  inv«^ti«:atioiis.  a  rfdiictiuii  of  tho  exp^n- 
iliture  of  tin'  (Mnirt,  and  the  fouti<latioii  of  inilitii- 
tiun»  fur  the  beiioiit  of  the  wttrkitig-claMNes.  He 
was  for  a  time  exli-emely  popular,  tliough  dee|)er 
reforms  were  rendcre«l  imjios-sihle  by  the  oppositmn 
of  the  privilegetl  classes  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 

J men.  In  Jnne  1777,  when  the  atate  of  the 
ftanos*  seemed  nearly  desperate,  Neelcer  wee  made 
Diroctor  ^'t  iu  nil,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
to  a  mor»>  tolerable  condition,  without  any  very 
nulifiil  vliati^re  ;  hut,  from  the  interfticnrf  of  France 
in  the  American  war  of  independence,  he  was 
obliged  to  pro^HMe  Uic  taxation  of  the  privileged 
clAMses  hitherto  exempted.  Their  resistance  cow- 
jiolleil  him  to  resign.  The  American  worevallowed 
up  the  revenue  of  three  years.  The  apjtointnient 
in  1783  of  C'alonne  (q.v.),  a  spendthrift,  to  tlie 
finances  reneweil  f«>r  a  while  the  splendour  of  the 
c<iurt.  At  his  wits*  end,  he  advised  the  calling 
t<>;.'eth('r  of  an  Assembly  of  N'otaliles.  such  jls  (lie 
monarchy,  espuctHily  under  liichelieu's  premier- 
ship, hiul  occiisionally  summoned  to  ita  help.  The 
noblemen,  clergymen,  state-olficiale,  eonntnllors  of 
IMrHaments,  and  mttniei|Nil  ofBeen  thus  collected 
»liowe«l  him  bitt^'r  hostility,  and,  when  he  revivetl 
Necker'n  pro|iot«a]s,  compelled  him  to  fly  to  London. 
Hi-  hurci-^ur,  I»mcnie  de  Itrienne,  olitairic<l  sonic 
c<»ii€esi»ioiiH  luid  some  new  taxon.  Uut  tl»e  iwlia- 
nu'nt  of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edict  of  taxa- 
tiun.  as  oppressive  to  the  |>eo]de ;  f<ir  the  extrnva- 
gaooe  of  the  o<»urt  ancl  the  queen  Wgan  to  lie  fre«'lv 
molten  of  in  •  nation  now  fuUy  aoenainted  with 
the  facta.  Tlie  convening  of  the  ilt«tes-gen4>m1 
was  demanded  from  every  comer  of  France.  Tlic 
king  rejfistered  the  iHlict*  in  a  ///  fir  fit4ti'r.  mni 
J-ani-'hod  the  councillois  of  |>ar!iaiiH'!it  t<i  'IVom-s, 
hot  ere  !«n;,'  found  it  net«*#sfmi  v  tii  reoail  tlieiit.  iuhI 
ex|>erieiiet'4i  from  them  even  a  stronger  opjuwition 
ifaan  belore.  On  8tb  Mav  17tt8  he  dissolved  ail  the 
pftrtianento  and  eetaUislMd  a  mw  kind  «{  court 


{Cour  Ptf^iiiire)  instead;  but  this  act  of  deepotjsill 
set  the  whole  country  in  flunea.  Matters  iMCune 
still  worse  when  on  16th  Augnat  appealed  the 

famous  eilict,  that  tlie  treasury  shoulil  cease  from 
all  cash  ]>avment8  except  to  the  troo{>s.  Hrienne 
j  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  Necker  aj^'ain  lifcame 
minister.  An  AssemTdy  of  the  States  of  the  king- 
dom, in  al^eyance  since  1(514,  \v<u»  resolved  ui»in; 
and  by  the  ailvice  of  Necker,  who  wished  n  cuunter* 
poise  to  the  influence  of  tlie  nobility,  clergy,  and 
court,  the  Third  Estate  was  called  in  doable  num* 
l>er,  while  in  other  reepeeta  the  preeedent  set  in 
1614  was  adbere<l  to. 

The  Bulifeqnetit  history  of  Louis  in  given  under 
the  In-ail  ]'i:  \Ni-K.  All  reiulers  of  idstory  are 
familiar  with  the  melancholy  incidents  of  his  lite, 
from  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Stat4?s 
(,")tli  May  li89)»lown  to  his  tnigic  execution.  At 
ten  oclock  in  the  morning  of  the  '21st  of  January 
1793  he  died  W  tbe  guillotine,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution.  Great  preeantions  were  taken  to  pre> 
vent  any  rescue.  As  the  executioner  l)ound  dim 
Louis  tore  himself  free  and  exclaiiiieil :  'Frenchmen, 
I  die  innocent;  1  pray  that  my  bloo<l  c«)me  not  upon 
France.'   The  rolliiig  of  drums  drowned  his  voice. 

The  share  of  the  French  in  the  American  war  of 
independence  is  a  bright  and  almoet  romantic  era* 
sode  in  the  drama  of  this  reign.  Franklin  kindled 
in  excitable  Paris  such  enthusiasm  for  lilwrty  and 
democracy  that  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and 
fotue  otliei  ideal  loving  gentlemen  crossed  the 
sea  in  defence  of  England  8  colonies.  A  formal 
alliance  eiif>ued.  and  assistance  was  glvea  in  man* 
money,  and  ships. 

8«c  Maris  Antoinictte,  Kbcur. TimooT,  Mirabbac; 
and  works  by  Soalavis  (1801),  Itunmii^waiu  (1889k 
Dros  (2d  ed.  ISM),  Cap^xoe  (l444),  Tooqaevills  (2il e£ 
ISfVO),  and  Jobez  (3  vols.  1877-93). 

Loui»l  WII.,  ClIAKLKS,  second  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  of  France,  Iwrn  at  Versailles,  "iTth  Mauh 
1785,  receiver!  the  title  of  Duke  of  Normandy,  till, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1789,  he  became 
dauphin.  He  vva.«  a  prnmi^tiig  lioy.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Uevolution  he  \s  ii.s  i^inietimes  drCwesd 
in  the  nnifonn  of  tlie  National  Guard  and  decorated 
with  tbe  tricolor  to  gratify  the  populace.  After 
the  death  of  \uh  father  he  contiime<l  in  prison— at 
first  with  his  mother,  liut  aft^'rvvanls  apart  from 
her  in  tlie  Teniple,  under  tlie  charge  of  a  brutal 
ilncobin  slioemakcr  named  Hiiuon,  who  treat^xl 
him  with  great  cruelty  and  puslied  liim  into  vicious 
excesses,  so  that  he  lK>camc  a  mere  wreck  both 
in  mind  and  body.  After  the  overthnm  nf  tho 
Tenorists  he  was— perhaps  intentionally— forgot- 
ten, and  died  8th  Jnne  1795.  A  report  spiea«l 
that  be  '..a-  ]'oi-orie<l,  but  a  cotiimisvii)n  of  physi- 
cisns  exaiiinied  ihv  botW  and  deelaiid  the  report 
unfounded. 

All  the  attempts  made  by  Ixmis  XVIII.  in  lbl5 
to  find  the  remain-^  of  this  mo^t  hapli>ss  victim  of 
the  Kevolntioo  proved  fraitlesa,  and  this  hisA  |av0 
room  for  the  appearanee  of  a  ooooeesion  of  mbie 

dauphins,  whose  claims  deltubsl  many  hone.Ht 
nnalists  in  France.  <.)f  th»«e  the  first  was  Jean 
Marie  Heri ag.iuli ,  the  son  nf  a  Si  \.n  t;iiloi.  I>.iin 
in  178L  who  ran  away  from  hoiiiv  at  toiirteen,  and 
fMKUi  found  many  KUp|M>rtere  in  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, C'bampngne.  and  liurgundy.  In  180*2  he 
was  Hentenced  t<<i  hi;i  im{MM>tur<>  t4>  a  four  years' 
impriMmmenl.  ami  i«ter»  nnder  Napoleon's  empirak 
was  eonffned  in  the  Bie^tre,  where  he  died  in  1814. 
Another  faUe  L<uiiH,  wlioaHract.d  K»mo  stt'  iiiion 
under  tho  name  <  lmrle»  o!  1  rauec,  wa»  .Mulniiiu 
Itrumeau,  hom  in  I7K4  at  iUviits,  tiie  n<>ii  of  a 
I  maker  of  wooden  sIkm'^.  He  early  tffik  to  a  roving 
life,  waa  committetl  as  a  vagrant  in  im).\  next 
spent  some  ^eavs  in  North  America,  returtied  to 
pnah  hi*  elaima  in  France,  and  waa  sent  to  prison 
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for  S4'veti  years  at  Kouen.  After  the  July  revolu- 
tion  lie  (li.s.iji|>eiirtil.  The  tliinl  faltiC  Lo!ii>  .W'll., 
wbu  attxactod  much  attention  in  1833  and  1834, 
WM  tbe  to-called  Dac  de  Kichniont,  whose  prni>er 
name  was  Fraa^ob  Uaui  Hubert,  a  mtive  of  the 
Koneo  dutriet. '  Tbe  idea  that  be  was  a  eon  of 
Louis  XVI.  lirst  i)08ses.Hed  him  about  1828.  After 
the  July  revolution  he  protested  in  a  neriea  of 
writinff  n^^ainst  Loui-*  1  liilii>pe,  and  atteniptetl 
to  puiih  luH  claim  hy  Mf^moires.  In  1S34  he  was 
aent  to  jail  for  twelve  years,  but  ei^ht  months 
later  succeeded  in  makiog  an  e!>oA])e  to  London, 
where  he  died  in  184A.  Pwhapa  tl>e  nuwt  reniark- 
able  of  theee  elaioMBte  WM  the  Potadan  watdi- 
maker,  Karl  Wflhefan  Nanndorf,  whoee  claim  rmtod 

on  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Bourbon  fe.itnrrH. 
After  many  cro-v-H^'.n  in  licrlin,  Spandau,  and  lirand- 
enhiir;;,  In'siile,-*  a  three  years  iriiiirisoiunent,  he 
found  liiH  way  to  France  in  1833,  hut  wiut  exnclle<l 
from  the  country  three  years  later.  He  niatie  hLs 
way  to  England,  and  died  in  1845.  His  children 
aMOned  the  name  of  Bourbon,  and  in  1851  and 
11(74  raised  fmitleaa  actions  before  the  Paris  law- 
courts  against  the  C^te  de  Chamlmrd. 

Loals  XVIIIm  Btamsi.as  Xavier.  the  next 
yoaufier  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  bom  at  VerHailles, 
nth  Novemljer  1755,  reoeired  the  title  of  Count  de 
^ovenoe.  In  1771  be  married  Maria  Josephine 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus  HI.  of  Sardinia. 
After  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne  he 
avtiitned  the  denij^nation  of  Monsieur,  and  liecame 
an  o)i|H>nent  of  every  salutarv  measure  of  the 
government.  He  tle«l  from  l\iris  on  the  same 
uight  as  tiio  king,  and  more  fortunate,  for, 

taking  the  road  by  Lille,  he  reached  Uie  Belgian 
frontier  in  safety.  With  his  brother,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  he  now  iuned  declarations  against  the 
rerolntionary  cause  in  France,  which  had  a  very 
unfavourable  effect  on  tbe  sitnatinti  of  the  king. 
The  two  brothers  for  »ome  time  held  a  nort  of  court 
at  ( 'iiblcii/,.  Liiuis  joiiicil  tlie  Ixwly  <if  tJIXK) 
^migr^  who  aecomikanied  the  PruKsian.s  acroKs 
the  Rhine  in  July  1792,  and  iBsue<l  a  manifesto 
even  more  foolitth  and  extravagant  than  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Louis  XVI.,  he  proclaimed  the  latter's 
son  king  of  France,  as  Louis  XVII.,  and  in  1793 
hiuHclf  a'*«amed  the  title  of  kin;;  The  vict'ories  of 
the  republic  and  Xapoleon'M  enniitN'  to  (lie  Hourlton 
family  comnelle*!  bini  freijuciulv  to  <  li:iii;;i'  his 
place  of  abode,  removing  from  one  country  of 
Europe  to  another,  till  at  last,  in  1807,  he  found  a 
mfuge  in  England,  and  purchased  a  residence, 
Hartwell,  in  Backinghanwhire,  where  his  wife  died 
in  1810,  and  where  be  remained  till  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  opened  the  way  for  him  to  the  French 
thinn.  (iti  jctli  April  1814  Me  DcMird,'  as  the 
n)yiili>is  st\  ie  liim.  liUided  at  Calain,  after  twenty- 
four  yeai^'exih-.  His  return,  under  the  prote<'t ion  of 
the  allied  armies,  bad  been  prepared  for  by  Talley- 
land.  Then  began  tbe  aseenaenq^  of  the  *  legittniM ' 
party.  The  powerlees  emprees  r^^ent  was  super- 
seded  by  a  provisional  pivemment,  the  Napoleonic 
con^'titution  was  set  .•v>iile,  and,  in  keejiing  with  the 
doi'triiie  of  the  'divine  rit'Iit  of  kiii^H,'  all  p«»wer 
sMis  claiiii'-d  by  I/oui.H  I  •'in^^  his  (liM-re- 

tionaiy  right.>«,  he  granted  to  tlie  nation  a  contttitu- 
tional  charter,  eAtablinhing  a  Houne  of  Peen  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  vouchsafing  a  few 
elementary  dtlaen- rights,  but  in  ever^-  ei«M>ntial 
resjiect  he  resumed-  the  lianeful  traditions  of  the 
ancient  nitmarchy.    See  Franck. 

Tlie  nobles  and  ]>ii''^t~  <  \i'ri  i~»'d  an  influence 
over  the  weak  kinj;  \\hich  l''<|  to  nevere  treatment 
of  the  Impeiiali-tt-s.  till'  UciniMii- itis,  and  the  Pn)test- 
ants.  This  ©injuetl  the  way  for  Napoleon's  return 
front  Elha,  when  the  king  and  hi»  family  fled  from 
Paris,  remained  at  Ghent  till  after  tbe  hatUe  of 


Wdti  ilno,  runl  retumfni  to  France  under  tbe  pro- 
t<t  tiiiM  <if  till'  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  i>v>ued 
from  Cambrai  a  proclamation  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged \n»  former  errors,  and  promised  a  general 
amncHty  to  all  except  traito««.  But  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  elected  with  many  irregularities,  was 
so  fanatically  royalist  and  reactiouar\-  that  t!ie 
king,  by  advice  of  the  En>penir  Afexander  of 
Russia,  dissolved  it;  whereu]Min  arnt^*  nnalLst 
plots  for  his  dethronement  and  the  alx>liti<in  of 
the  charter.  Bands  of  asHUvsins  were  collected 
by  nobles  and  priests  in  the  provinces,  who  skw 
hnnAmk^of  atUieranti  of  ji^be  Revolntfaa  and^ 

good  order  were  in  any  measnre  restoreJ!''**DriveB 

by  roj'alistic  fanatics,  the  king  dis^mis^ed  hi-  t<i  > 
nifnierate  prime  minister  Deca/es,  and  could  n<>i 
prevent  an  army  finiii  ji.i.s^iiig  into  Spain  to  inain- 
tain  there  tbe  right  of  absolute  kingship.  He  died 
iGth  Septemher  18M.  See  XVUL 
(1885). 

Louisa*  queen  of  Prussia,  was  1)om  1 0th  March 

177t),  at  Hanover,  where  her  father,  Duke  Karl  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  was  then  commandant.  Sh« 
was  married  to  the  ( 'rown  priuce  of  I*rns.si;i,  after 
wards  Frederick-William  111.,  on  :Mtb  December 
1793,  and  was  the  mother  of  Fredeikk-'Williani 
IV.  and  William  IXL,  afterwanis  emperor.  Aflir 
her  husband's  aecewiion  to  the  throne  she  beenaie 
exceedingly  popular,  her  great  beauty  lieing  united 
with  dignity  and  grace  of  mnnner».  and  with  much 
gentlene.s.s  of  character  and  active  lienevolence. 
Thia  jH)pularity  wa-s  increawnl  by  her  con<luct  ilur- 
ing  tnc  ]>eriod  of  national  calamity  that  followed 
the  Itattle  of  Jena,  when  hIic  di.splaye<l  not  only  a 

Entriotic  s|>irit,  but  no  little  energy-  and  reisolntioa, 
he  especially  endeared  herMlf  to  her  people  bf 
her  heuinv  when  oompelled  to  eodore  insnlt  at  the 
hands  of  Napoleon.  She  die<i  in  Strelit/.  H>th 
July  1810.  The  rriissian  (>r«ler  of  I^.ui^a,  the 
Louisa  School  for  K'rls,  ami  tlie  I.oiii-;i  <i<.Mr- 
ne«*e»'  Seminary  were  instituted  in  her  honour. 
There  is  a  lieautiful  monument  and  portrait-statue 
of  her  by  Kauch  in  the  mausoleum  at  CharloUea* 
huts.  See  her  lAN  and  Tima,  by  E,  H.  Hndans 
(1877).  and  Gennaa  wwka  \a  Horn  (imt)  and 
Martin  (1887). 

Lonlsbarc*  a  port  on  the  sottth'ea.<«t  coa<t  of 
Cape  Breton  ulana.  Nova  Scotia,  27  miles  SB.  of 
Sydney.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fisher- 
men: bnt  tiiero  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  town, 
wliien  nnder  the  Frsneh  had  a  large  «x]Mwt  trade 
in  cod,  and  was  the  str«jng<>st  fr)rtn!s».s  in  North 
America,  until  taken  by  the  Kiiglish  in  l".>s.  It 
had  already  l>een  captured  by  the  New  England 
colonists  and  an  Elnglish  squadron  in  1745.  and 
restored  in  1748;  now  its  fortifications,  which  had 
been  thirty  yeara  in  bnilding  and  cost  over  a 
million  sterling,  were  demolisMd,  and  it  gradaally 
sank  into  ruin. 

Lonis^'or  (i-e.  'Golib-n  Lotii»'),  a  cold  coin 
which  was  introduceil  into  Fiance  in   1»>4I,  and 

continued  to  he  coined  till  1795.  The  loui.H  <ri>r 
ranged  in  value  fimra  ahoat  16s.  7d.  to  9jd. 
sterling.— In  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  old 
coinage,  were  Kold  pieees  of  five  tnalem,  often 

jioptilarly  calbsl  hmis  iTur,  .ii:d  tbt-  mime  ha* 
tH-en  occasionally  applied  to  the  French  mtpolcw 
or  M  franc  piece. 

LoiiiHlad«  ArehlpdaffO,  a  group  of  Maads 

lielon}.'ing  to  British  New  Guinea,  and  fonaing  an 
eastward  exteii^'iini  of  that  i.sland.  It  embrarr* 
Sudcst  (4.")  niilrs  long  by  4  to  10  mib*  wi<lei. 
Hosst'l.  .St  .\i;,'nan  s  (28  mik*  loni:  by  M  to  9  mile* 
wide),  and  a  vast  numlter  of  smaller  islands.  .\11 
are  mountainous,  rising  to  3500  in  St  Aignan's, 
and  Qorered  with  vegetation.  The  inhshitanta  art 
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BnaMitMu,  but  wild,  and  head-bontetB ;  th«y  Mem 
tojpMtjJae  of  both  Malayan  and  Fapnan  dtano* 

Louisiana,  one  of  the  (iiilf  Htate^  (if  the  Amer- 
ican lUioii,  nxteiicliii;;  alM>uf2(K»  miles  N.  and  8.  l>y 
'ilHJ  E.  and  W. ,  and  hnvin^  a  lami 
area,  including  the  niAnbes  bor- 
deriug  on  tbe  Cialf,  of  40,79080. 
m. ;  its  inland  wateia  oovw  23ZS  iq.  m. ;  total  area, 
49,118  aq.  m.  TlUa  area  is  divided  nearlv  equally 
between  alluvial  lands  an<i  nplands.  l^he  mean 
elevation  of  the  etate  alMtve  sea  It  vcl  m  75  feet,  ita 
highest  point  4S4  feet.  For  2.">  iiuIls  iiiliiud  from 
the  (lulf,  inai'!«iiej4  subject  t4i  tidal  iiow  cover  one- 
ei;;hth  of  the  htJiU'  s*  entire  surface;  low,  Handy  pine 
tlaut  and  prairie  lands  occupy  about  one-eighteealb 
each,  aimwe  lands  MM-eiuhth,  tbe  flood-plains  near 
tlMiivem  OM>t«Btli,  and  bluff  lands,  pine  hills,  and 
flrpbuids  more  than  one-flfth  each.  MoKt  of  the  larj^^e 
river*  llnw  .iIkivc  tlu'  Imol  of  the  summnding 
country  on  ndj,'ej<  fornie<l  by  tlieir  own  (k'|M>nit«, 
and  tin-  jilairis  around,  protected  hy  dyke,s  (calltMl 
levees),  »lojw  away  into  denne,  wooded  Kwanips. 
TkA  bottom-lands  of  the  MiK»i.s.«ippi  are  from  20 
to  70  miles  in  breailth,  those  of  the  Bed,  Ooadbita, 
and  other  streams  range  fimni  dtoflOmilen.  Bnt 
altluHiifli  the  flood-plains  lie  below,  there  k  a  lan^'e 
area  above  tbe  rivers*  high-water  mark.  The  up 
lands  einhraco  all  the  northern  and  north  eastt  rn 
jiarUs  of  till'  state,  inclininK  gently  towards  the 
south,  and  i  in-MUi^  tlie^e  are  i>iutr  lands,  extending 
throu;{h  the  alluvial  liuiiU  to  tlie  Gulf,  and  forming 
wonderlU 'Wands' covered  with  vegetation.  Nor 
is  tbe  iniMBM  plain  aorroundiog  tbieao  Uufb  ever 
inundatod,  but  elevated  and  fertile,  tnivemd  by 
dam  bayoos  (oa  minor  and  tributary  streams  are 
ealled  bere).  Even  in  the  coast  marsheR  occasion- 
ally an  ijtland-hiil  lir^t-n,  with  soil  tirm  and  fertile; 
and  at  other  ]HmiUt  cattle  graze,  whilst  thousands 
of  acres  yearly  are  l>eing  drained  and  reclaimed  ami 
planted  with  rice.  Besides  the  Missitsippi  tbe  chief 
riven  are  tbe  Red,  Sabine,  Ouachita,  and  Peari ; 
the  entire  river  navintien  of  tbe  state  reaches 
nearly  MOO  miles,  and  there  are  also  several  con- 
siderable lakes. 

The  mean  t-eniiieratnro  of  I^ui.«i.ana  in  from  60° 
to  75'  F.,  ill"-'  rlii;iHt('  ln-itiu;  Hofteneil  liy  lln"  waterx 
within  and  ananid  tiie  t«tate,  the  profuse  rainfall 
( 47  to  7.H  in. ),  and  the  breezes  from  the  Gulf.  The 
vegetation  in  most  parts  is  luxuriant.  Tbe  foresto 
are  dense  with  trees —pine,  cypress,  oaks,  eotton- 
wood,  magnolia,  poplar,  beech,  &&  Fruits  are 
•Inuidaat,  oranges  and  figs  the  most  important 
Thostaplu  crops  are  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  maize. 
Tlie  I/uuisiana  cotton  crop  is  about  a  tentii  of  the 
w  hole  crop  of  the  I  nion  ;  its  rice  crop  is  a  half  of 
tbe  totiU  produce  ut  the  S(at«s  ;  and  in  S4>me  years 
tbe  sugar  crop  of  the  state  makes  Uo  per  cent,  of  tbe 
produee  of  the  Union.   Wine  is  also  made, 

Tbe  principal  mannfMtnrea  era  shinglee  and 
tanka,  cotton-seed  oil,  niacliiner>-,  tob^o,  and 
einthing  and  \mitn  and  8h«H*H  (by  machiner},- ), 
lM-7.id'-«  the  cli'.'uiiiiu  ami  pnli -liin^  of  rice  and  the 
iX'Jinin;:  of  .sii;;ar  and  molic-s,  s,  Tlie  only  mineral 
of  im^Kirtance  riK-k  -ialt,  which  i.«*  foun<f  in  inex- 
baostihle  «|uantity  at  Petit  An^eon  Avery's  Island; 
bat  hematite  Iron  ore  and  sulphur  have  also  lioon 
dleoovered,  besides  lignite  of  little,  if  any,  value. 

LoniaiaBa  la  divided,  not  into  eonntles.  Hat 
parishes  to  the  nunil>er  of  !^9.  The  oflier  officials 
are  electeil  in  tfie  u«*iial  manner,  lnit  tlie  judge-*  of 
the  ••ii|ir<"me  cniirt  are  ap|>ointeil  hy  the  t'i,vernor 
for  a  term  of  twelve  years.  Those  of  the  c<Mirl-i 
of  appeal  are  elect^Ml  bv  the  General  Assembly  for 
eight  vears,  and  in  the  country  districts  and  in 
New  Orleans  the  jadgea  of  the'  district  courts  are 
appointed  by  thegovemor,  being  elsewhere  eleot4><l 
fDT  fmir  yean.  Tna  dvil  law  prevails  in  Louisiana, 


a  code  based  on  the  Code  NapoUon  having  

adopted  in  1820.  The  state  returns  six  memliers 
to  lOllgiesi.  Education  b  fairiy  well  pronded  for, 
and  increased  attention  is  Wnn'^  »levote<l  to  the 
free  schiK)l8.  The  Stat<>  rnivcn^itv  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Colicp'  i.s  at  ilaum  Kouge,  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Natchitoches ;  the  Southern 
Universitv,  at  New  Orleans,  is  endowed  hv  the 
state,  and  in  tbe  aame  dty  is  the  Tnlane  Uiaiver- 
sity,  with  departmenti  for  ladies  and  for  training 
in  the  manual  arts.   See  New  Orleans. 

The  state  forms  part  of  the  provinc  e  of  Ix>nisiana, 
purchased  from  lTanct>iii  ISMi.'i,  whi.  h  (M.rii|.ii  d  an 
enormously  larger  area  than  the  state-  namely,  llio 
whole  western  iMisin of  the  Mississippi  from  Me.xiiHi 
to  the  Canadian  laka-*.  (.See  UNITED  STATES,  and 
tite  map  there  at  p.  388.)  In  1682  La  Salle  (q. v.) 
sailed  down  the  river  «ad  claimed  tlie  eomtry  for 
Fran(»,  naming  it  LooMana  in  bononr  of  Looia 
XIV.,  an<I  planting  a  colony  at  a  point  ^  milea 
below  the  present  site  of  New  Orleans.  After  an 
unsniTo^fiil  att'  iiii  t  at  colonisation  l>v  Ilier\'ille, 
the  territory  was  lianded  over  to  the  Mis8isi>i|i]>i 
Company,  under  John  Law  (see  MlH.sissil'1'I 
Scheme),  and  New  Orleans  was  founded.  The 
company  collapsed  in  1720,  and  Lonisiana  re- 
verted to  the  crown  in  17SZ.  It  was  ceded  to 
Spain  in  17G2,  retrooeded  to  France  in  18(M),  and 
sold  to  the  United  States  hy  Napoleon,  for 
60,000,000  fmncs,  three  years  later,  Ix  ing  admitteil 
as  a  state  in  1H12,  althouj^li  the  jwittinn  ln-tuccn 
the  Mississijipi  and  Pearl  riven*  was  not  actually 
acquired  until  tbe  FMorida  purchase  of  1819. 
Tbe  battle  of  Mew  Orleans  (kh  Janoaiy  1816) 
and  several  ehangea  in  tbe  eonstitntkiii  are  the 
only  noteworthy  evento  in  ite  bistoiy  until  tbe 
civil  war.  Lonirouia  eeeeded  in  January  1861,  and 
New  Orleans  was  captured  on  24th  ."\i>iil  1H62. 
M<ire  than  a  hundreo  l>att1es  were  fouKiil  within 
the  limit.**  of  the  .ntate,  leaving  ruin  Is-hind,  whose 
eflects  are  felt  to  this  day.  Prosperity,  however, 
is  returning,  and  is  established  on  a  basis  mon 
sound  and  satislactory  than  of  old.  Tbe  finaneee 
of  the  state  are  in  a  nealthy  condition,  hw  bonds 
nearly  at  par.  Since  IM77  t>oIiti<al  disturl>ances 
ami  outbreaks  which  lm<l  followi'<l  the  period  of 
recnii--i I m  tion  have  ceased,  railways  have  Iwen 
extendtnl,  and  the  afs<-s«t»il  valuation  <tf  pro- 
perty enonnously  increaieil ;  and  Louisiana's  eliief 
truuuleii  have  Iteen  from  tbe  bursting  of  the  levees, 
although  none  have  proved  so  dLnastmus  as  the 
terrible  flood  of  1874,  when  one-sixth  of  the  state 
was  Inundated.  Bee  C.  Gayarr^,  Hiiitory  of  Lotda* 
tana  (.3d  e<l.  4  vol.*.  New  Otliaii^,  IMS."*). 

J'of)i'/iiti"ii.  Tlic  principal  citi«-*i  are  New  Or- 
leans, ."--Im  .v  r|ini  t ,  IliUon  lioiige  (the  capital),  and 
Monroe,  treatwl  separately,  "rbe  population  is  very 
mixed.  In  the  country  districta  the  negroes  some- 
what outnumber  tbe  whites,  of  whom  about  one- 
sixth  each  are  of  French  <some  Acadian ),  Gemuui, 
or  Irish  descent.  The  first  are  called  Creoles  ( Span. 
rri/<//o ),  a  term  which  in  Louisiana  is  applied  t«»  a 
native  of  inire  Kiirop«Mn  hhssl,  and  implies  no  ad- 
mixture of  African  or  Indian  hhtod.  There  arcaUo 
a  nmnl«  r  of  S|>anish  ami  Italian  ileMfiil.  1  nm  U 
is  the  popular  speech  in  nujst  of  the  soutiii-tii 
parislK  -i :  and  S|tanish  al^t  ir«  still  retained.  Top. 
(18;A»  153.407;  (1800)  7W,002,  including  326. 720 
slaves  and  18.SS7  free  eolonied  people;  (1880) 
9:«>.ain ;  (I8'.»<h  1,11s  ,-)>t7. 

LoUiH  Xapoleon.     See  N Ainl  KON  III. 

Lonl^i-Phlliupe.  kin;:  of  the  French.  Isim  in 
Paris,  6th  OctoVr  1773.  wits  ili-  el.!.•^t  son  of 
Louis  rhilip^«e  .Itiseph,  Duke  of  Orleans,  lie 
rec«ive<l  at  Inn  hirtb  the  title  uf  Duke  of  Valois, 
and  afto-wards  that  of  Duke  of  Chartres.  Bis 
^  -tcatita  "Via  eitrwted  t'*tlie  eave  «l  the  oele> 
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brateil  Madame OodHh.  He  entered  the  Natitmal 
Goard,  and  becMMA  nieinlier  of  ibe  Clab  of  FrieiuU 
of  the  OomtitattoB,  tftenrai^  tlisl  of  th«  J«oobiiis. 

Alon;;  with  his  father,  he  renounced  \iin  titles,  and 
Rfi.«umo(l  the  siirnRme  of  F^ualit^.  He  showed  lioth 
couraire  niid  cajuicitN  in  tlie  wars  of  tin-  re|>iil>lic  ; 
but  liis  situatitin  IxM-uine  very  danfieroiis  aft<'r  the 
unsuccessful  Iiattle  of  Nccrwimien  ( 1793),  in  wliich 
he  coininamlnl  the  centre.  He  was  included  in 
the  onler  for  ai  rest  issued  against  his  ^eneral  in- 
chief,  Damoarie^  mad  on  tm  4Ui  Apnl  escaoed 
akmff  wltli  him  into  tlie  Atntriaa  temtory.  He 
■ongnt  in  Switzerhmd  a  place  of  pecuritv  for  his 
tinier  Adelai«le,  wamieretl  alM)nt  amonf^st  tfie  moun- 
tains for  four  montlus,  and  ai  i  i-jitcii  a  slnialion  as 
teacher  of  geu<j:raphy  and  iiiathenialicH  in  a  school 
at  Keichenau,  near  Clinr,  a'^Huming  the  name  of 
Cbaltaad-Latour.  He  afterwards  wandered  for  aoroe 
time  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  then  wenl  to 
the  United  States,  where  ne  spent  three  years. 
In  180O  he  took  np  his  abode  at  Twickenham, 
near  London,  with  his  two  ^-ounger  bmthers, 
both  of  whom  wKm  after  «hed.  In  18(>9  lie 
niarrietl  Mario  Anudie.  danjrhter  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he 
hastened  to  PariR,  wlicrc  he  was  received  with  dia- 
tnut  bgr  Lonia  XVIII.  After  the  aeeood  Raatoca* 
tion  he  reooverad  hia  mat  eatatea,  which  the 
imperial  (roverninent  had  sequestrated.  DiMlike<l 
1»y  tlie  court,  he  wan  very  popular  in  Paris.  The 
rf\ (iliitiori  Hi  1S;](»  — the  '  July  revolution  '  Ijaviny 
ended  in  a  victory  of  the  conHtitntional  party 
over  the  re|ml>lieans,  be  was  appointed  lii-utenant 

Encral,  mainly  on  the  proposal  of  tiie  banker 
kfitte  and  of  General  Lafayette.  Throwing 
to  the  wiada  tbe  divina  right  of  the  fionrbona,  he 
aoeepted  to  reign  aa  tlie  deet  of  the  aovereiun 
people,  under  tlie  tricolor  flag  of  the  republic 
anil  of  Napoleon.  He  hail  against  liini  the 
ultra-royaliNt-M  aii<l  the  reimliiioans,  ami  ideiitilied 
hi>*  rule  with  the  bourgeoisie,  who  hn]>^died  iiitn 
with  a  policy,  minii>ten<,  and  money,  in  return 
for  their  oacendency.  He  was  dublied  with  the 
nickname  of  roi-eitoj/en,  his  system  waa  called 
that  of  Jtute-milteu,  and  hia  advisers  were  net 
down  aa  dorfrinairet.  He  rei^^ed  for  the  material 
interests  uf  Kiiuici',  am!  for  tlio.ncof  the  H"Uso  of 
( >rlpaiiH  ;  liini^elf  a  most  weallliy  kinj,',  the  country 
pros|>ered  under  his  rule,  and  tlie  middle  cla-vM's 
aroasMcU  considerable  riches.  Unfortunately,  hin 
UtigpMp  testcti  on  a  democratic  baitiR,  to  which  it 

Kw  man  and  more  untrue.  The  revolution  of 
0  hid  heeo  an  event  of  European  importanee, 
and  rang  in  a  revival  of  liberalism  in  nianv 
states  where  I.K>uis  Philini>e  would  have  thought  it 
i|ai\()ti<'  to  it  tliplduiatic  or  military  awist- 

ance.  Nor  could  he  countenance  tlie  si loiiUiHtic 
and  coinmunixtic  doctrines  made  {Mijuilar  among 
the  republicans  at  home  by  Proudlion,  Louis 
BlaaOt  aad  others.  The  parfianienlary  franchise 
reated  on  a  frauobiao  which  limited  tbe'elect4>r8  to 
tha  ariatoerney  of  wealth  and  their  hangei-^-on. 
The  peasantry  and  worKiti;,'  classes  were  ij^tmifd, 
and  left  a  pK  V  til  politu  al  aL:it.it<irs.  The  iiolitii  al 
c«>rruption  i>l  tin-  lnHiniti'isu-,  ami  its  wiiolej^ale 
brilicry  by  the  kin^,  united  all  extremist  in  a 
eiy  for  electtmil  reform.     Lonia-Philip{K>  ran  the 

Eantlet  of  eight  attempts  at  murder,  which  all 
led.  A  man  of  great  ability,  lait  of  little 
chanieter,  he  was  by  fear  carried,  with  his  ministers, 
info  patliH  of  reaetioiiarv  violence.  The  royalistic 
••tati'-iiian  HoM  T Collanl  joineil  Oililon  Barrot  and 
the  republican  Left  in  re>istance  to  the  muzzling 
of  iiewMpa|>erH,  Trial  by  jury  was  taiujiereil  with. 
Prince  I^imis  Napoleon  Itonaparte  sei/eil  this 
opportunity  of  arting  twice  the  i»art  of  a  pretender 
(1836.  1840).  Tbe  Duke  of  Orleana'  death  in  1842 
i«ft  tha  thnma  withoat  a  diiact  liair  apparent^ 


Republ  icans,  socialists,  communists  liecome  mora 
and  more  threatening.  In  vain  did  Lonis-Philippa 
provide,  by  cam])aigning  in  Algeria,  an  outlet  for 
the  military  spirit  of  his  subject** ;  in  vain  did  he 
tix  their  attentiim  on  foreign  affaii^^  by  .HupjM)rtiiig 
tlie  kingsliiji  nf  .Mi  htinet  Ali  in  Kgypt.  A  iiouie- 
policy  of  reform  bannuets,  hit  U|H)n  by  the  re- 
publican leaders  as  their  most  suitable  form  of 
attack,  and  severely  repreased  on  the  part  of  the 
government  by  recourse  to  an  ohaolete  law  of  the 
*ancien  r^me,'  led  to  %-iolent  debates  in  the 
Chamber,  in  which  Thiers,  then  in  the  opposition, 
helped  to  weaken  tlie  jiohition  of  the  prinie- 
miiiist«r  Guizot.  Yet  jiarlianientjiry  means  were 
altotit  to  fiiil  the  republican  depiitii-^,  wln?n  the 
Paris  mob  rose  in  anns  on  the  '2*2d  and  -i^ti  of 
February  1848,  with  tbe  complicitv  of  tbe  i«  ;;ul;ir 
troopa,  tbe  national  guards,  and  the  municiiad 
police.  Louis-Philip[vB  diamiaaed  Gnimt.  and 
promised  reforms  ;  but  it  waa  too  late.  H  e  w  a>.  com  ■ 
pelleil  to  alnlicate,  and,  amidst  the  indillenniee  of 
almost  every  Frenchman  to  his  fate,  ended  a  reign 
remarkable  for  the  wave  of  lilieralism  in  which  it 
took  its  rise  and  the  whirlwind  of  dennH-rucy  tiiat 
swept  it  away.  De;^erted  by  bis  coiirtierv,  he  fl«l 
to  the  coast  of  Normandy  along  with  his  queen, 
concealed  liimaelf  for  BOBSp  day«i  and  at  lai|{th 
escaiied  to  Newhaven  under  theiiameof  Ifr  Smith. 
He  diod  at  Claremont,  26th  August  IKiO. 

Se«  the  articles  Boi'UBON,  FaAMCR,  Crrzor.  ObucaJCS 
(DdKE  OK) :  works  by  the  Marqoiii  ilr  FIits  \  1H93)  aad 
Imlicrt  St  Amand  (lSt«),  CWtiDuau-Joly  (2  vol*.  1HB2). 
X.  Dumaa  (2  vol*.  \^i2),  Nouviou  (4  voU.  IH61).  Vil- 
h»ult  de  OerainviUe  (3  vola.  1870-761  Vaakibaalt  (IW^ 
Villanauva  (U89),  aad  Hamsl  (IROOl 

LoniSVillc*  the  largest  l  ity  of  Kenturky,  a  yNirt 
of  entry  and  capital  of  .Jellerson  county,  is  situated 
on  the  Oliio,  130  miles  lielow  Cincinnati.  Tbe 
river  here  forms  a  series  of  rapids — the  '  Palia  of 
the  Ohio  '—descending  22  feet  in  2  niiloa  |  aseepit 
at  high-water  ataamboata  paaa  these  by  a  camU. 
The  city,  wfaieh  covers  about  20  sq.  m.,  ia  hand- 
somely built,  with  wiile  ami  n  ^'obir  streets,  on  a 
level  plain,  and  sloping  uj>  from  the  river.  It  has 
a  Hoinan  Catholic  CAthedral  and  lod  otlii  r  c  lnin  he^. 
a  law  schiHd,  four  medical  colle;;(->,  ouIii  -.-s  of 
dentistrj'  and  of  pharmacy,  a  sclusd  i>i  piiui m  u  y  for 
women,  and  a  good  aystem  of  public  schmds.  Uere 
also  ia  the  atate  iaatitation  for  tbe  blind ;  altogether 
there  are  some  forty  jpublie  and  private  chanuble 
institutions.  Louisville  is  the  givatest  market  for 
tol»acco  in  the  wi»rld,  and  has  Targe  pork-p.icking 
estaldishmentH,  distilleries,  and  tanneiii's.  Exten- 
sive nianufai  tiires  of  p]<Mi;,'lis,  fumiiuie,  castings, 
gas  and  water  uipes,  machinery.  Hour,  and  cement 
are  also  carried  on.  Tbe  city  is  tbe  terminus  of  a 
number  of  railway  linea ;  the  Ohio  is  erosaed  here 
by  two  tailwav  bndgea.  one  of  them  aeaiiy  a  nile 
long.  Louwville  waft  founded  in  1778,  and  in  1780 
name<l  in  honour  of  Ix>uis  XVI.  of  France.  wboM 
triMips  were  tlieii  afsisting  the  Americans  in  tl>e 
war  of  indi'iH-mieiiee.  A  great  part  <>f  the  town 
was  deslniyeil  Ipv  a  i  vcloiie  in  .Nlan  U  IMHI.  I*0|k 
(1H8(I)  123,758 ;  (  ISUO)  161,105  ;  ( liMX))  2U4,T.tl. 

Loill^,  n  town  iu  the  extreme  south  of  Portugal, 

10  nules  from  the  coast.    Pop.  14,448. 

Loaping*!!!*  or  TKKMaUNU,  a  disea'«e  epidemic 
or  endemic  in  abeep  and  lambs  in  c<dd  apciaf 
weather,  characterised  by  tremldinga,  loss  of  power, 
contraction  of  the  gullet,  aad  odd  motionaBkaia* 
voluntary  'louping  (  leaping).  The  brain iaafltaetod, 
and  sometiraeM  the  lungs  and  heart. 

LonrdeH,  a  French  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
Hautea  Pyr^n^,  12  miles  88 W.  of  TnrbcH  by  rail. 
Pop.  6517.  The  town  nestleaattbe  foot  of  a  high 
n>ck  on  a  plain  bounded  to  aonthward  by  the 
fout-hiils  of  tbe  Pyroneea.  The  rito  waa  a  Jtoman 
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militan'  utation.  and  wa«  successively  held  by 
Vanilal<,  Viii;;i»tli.s,  FraiikH.  Hu.H(iiit-s,  SaraccnH. 
AlbigenneA,  Kiiglisli  (after  l.HW)),  an«l  the  lords  of 
Beam.  Here,  in  a  nit  li*'  iilK)ve  one  of  tlie  caves 
of  tke  MuMibidle  rockM,  the  Bleaaed  ViiKin  is  said 
to  have  appMwed  at  noon  on  the  lldi  rebruar>' 
IS58  to  a  poor  uirl  fourteen  yean  of  ago,  called 
Itemaidette  Soubimas;  the  apfiarition  was  Mven- 
twn  times  n'|>«Hte<l  ihirin;^  llic  succee<Hn{;  six 
months.  A  sprin;;  riHiii^'  from  flie  Kpot.  wliirli 
Man  hitherto  unknown  to  exist,  w.is  emlowLMl 
with  miraculous  |Miwere  ;  and  nmny  miracles  were 
reporttnl.  Crowds  llockeil  to  the  place  ;  and  _  the 
banieiB  eiCM^od  by  tbe  «ceptical  local  authorities 
<1858)  were  aoon  afterwards  removed  by  command 
of  the  eni|H!nMr.  Tbe  Bishop  of  Tarbes  then  ^ap- 
|M>intf<l  a  commbwlon  of  ecclenlasticn  and  wien- 
tLvt>  tM  ini|uiri'  into  tli<?  ovtrannlinnry  event-n  that 
hud  iKTurieil  at  l.ourdew  during;  the  hist  six  months. 
After  inveflti>,'!ition!<  ext<'n<lin;i  over  three  yean*, 
the  comnii.-*hion  decided  in  favour  of  the  appari- 
tion of  the  IUe8**e«l  Virgin  Mary,  the  ecstattiee  of 
liornadette.  oiid  the  miracles  wrought  by  tlie  water 
of  the  Hjinii^.  A  groat  basilica  ( 1876)  now  adonis 
the  weiie  oi  the  miracles,  and  on  a  level  with  its 
erjpt  iuuH  lieen  added  the  church  of  tlie  Knwvr>' 
<1HM9)  for  the  accommoilatioii  of  the  j)il;.'rims  wlio 
visit  the  spot.  The  most  im|H»rtAnl  pilgrimage  is 
the  National  pilgiimage  in  August,  nuniljering  at 
times  20,000  jierHons.  The  mirHcles  and  other 
notable  occurrences  are  «Inly  recorded  in  the  Au- 
natts  Lowdett  conducted  *bv  the  Faftbeia  of  the 
Immaenlate  Conception,  to  whose  care  the  grotto 
and  it.-*  ai'purt' nances  li;\\e  Ix'en  confided. 

Bee  work*  on  tin-  Hiihject  hy  II.  I^ivMierre  ;  C'ohn  (IKSO) ; 
Father  VUrkc,  S.  J.  (  lHf<7);  llarlni  (tmn».  by  .Mice  .Mi  j-- 
liell,  iKl't  j  ;  uuii  Zola'*  fanioua  nuvel,  L-'iiniif  ( 1^<.>4  ). 

Lonrenro  Mitrqnes  or  Lork.xzo  MAKyCEs, 

a  riirtii;,'ue>t-  i4ialioii  on  l)elii;.'i>K  Hjiy,  e«u*t  const  of 
Africa.  l*o\>.  1:200  (I'ortugiie.sf,  .^raljs,  Banyans^, 
with  a  large  KatKr  colony  outnide  the  walls.  It  is 
the  terniiutts  of  the  railway  to  Pretoria  io  tlie 
Tkaaavaal,  which  was  open  to  Uie  Tiaiisvaal  fron- 
tier (M  miles)  in  18tf7,aiid  all  oompletod  ia 
ftee  USLAOOA  Bay. 


See  Lick. 

See  PxDictnjuua. 

loath  (pron.  soft  M,  as  in  loathe),  a  nmri- 
connty  of  tlie  province  of  Leinstei,  ami  the 
•naliest  county  in  Ireiuntl.  i^  \vu>li)'il  fiM'  4U  miles 
on  the  east,  from  Carlingfonl  Lotigli  to  the  river 
Boyne,  by  the  Irish  Sea.  The  average  width  of 
the  eonnty  is  10  milea.  Pop.  (1841)  128,240;  (1881) 
77,684;  n8»t)  71.038.  Ana, '20-2,123  acies— 80.815 
midor  ttllafte.  l'otau>es.  oats,  barley,  and  tamips 
ava  the  principal  ero|i«< ;  40  i>ereent  of  the  total  area 
is  ander  ;,'rrt-M.  The  Miifai-e  is  Hat.  uitli  theexcep 
tion  of  It  riin;;e  on  the  north,  which  ciiiiiiinat4>»  in 
r;irIiM;:hiril  MciiiitHiii  I  MIH.'i  feet ),  overifsikiiig  the 
bay  ul  tluit  name.  The  soil  of  the  level  di.striets 
is  fertile,  and  agriculture  reaches  a  high  state  of 
efficiency.  Coarse  linens  are  manufactured.  The 
f!»heries  are  valuable,  especially  the  oyster-fishing 
in  Carlingford  Lough.  Tlie  chief  towns  are  Drog. 
beda,  Dnodalk,  and  Ardee.  Lonth,  which  an- 
ciently formed  part  of  the  terrilorj*  of  <)r;.'ial  or 
Argial,  was  o<-ciipifHi  by  r>e  Coiircy  in  lis.'?,  and 
foriiDHi  into  a  county  hy  Kini.'  .lohn  in  1210.  it 
abtHuds  with  Celtic  antii|nities,  wime  of  gr(.>at 
interests  There  are  two  round  towers,  at  Monas- 
terbmoe  and  at  Dramiskiii.  At  MelUfont  are  the 
lemaias  of  a  beaotifnl  abbey.  In  Droeheda  several 
minfd  abbm  are  still  visible,  as  also  at  Louth 
and  Carlingford.  But  the  mo«t  interesting  of  all 
th<  )>  !iiT«  of  antiquity  are  the  sculpture*!  crowM's 
of  Muiia*terbuioe,  of  wliicb  the  burger  is  18  feet  in 


height.    The  county  returns  two  members  to  the 

impel  ill)  j  arHnment. 

Louth  (hard  ffi.  a.<<  in  Inth),  a  municipal 
borougll  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  rivulet  Lud,  at 

the  foot  of  the  W'olUs,  27  miles  £N£.  of  Lincoln, 
contains  a  beaotifnl  parish  chnreh  in  tbe  Perpen- 
dicular style,  built  in  the  13th  and  rebuilt  in  the 
loth  century,  with  an  octagonal  spire  (  K'lOl )  288 
leet  in  height,  "one  of  the  nohle^t  in  England,'  and 
an  E<i\vaiil  VI.  grnmniar-s<'lnM>l.  Huins  of  Ltuith 
Park  Ablsjy,  built  by  the  Cistercians  in  1139,  exist 
1^  mile  E.'  of  the  town.  In»n-foundries,  carpet- 
factories,  breweries,  and  carriage- works  are  in  opera- 
tion. Louth  is  connect4Hl  with  the  Uuiuber  by  a 
canal  (1761).  Poj*.  (1851)  10,467;  (IHOI)  lO.OM. 
See  the  c«»rpfjration  records,  ed.  by  tJonhliiig  ( 18{)2). 

Lonvnill  ((Jer.  I.fiU'fn,  Flemish  J.euren),  a 
city  in  the  liel<;ian  province  of  Braliant,  19  miles 
by*  tail  £.  of  Brussels.  In  tlie  14th  century  the 
town  was  tleh,  prosperous,  and  larae  (SW.OOO 
inhabitants),  due  to  its  cloth  manufactures  and 
its  jmsitiim  as  the  ca|>itHl  of  Hnihant  (from  994). 
In  1382  the  townsnien  revolioil  against  their 
rulei>i.  ami  the  harsh  punishment  meted  out  to 
them  ilrove  large  nuniWrs  away  to  England.  The 
town  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university, 
founded  in  1426.  In  the  following  century  it  ha<l 
6000  students,  bat  was  sapi>ress.  d  in  1797.  Be* 
constituted  in  1817,  it  was  eigho  en  years  later 
transferred  to  private  hands,  but  is  still  a  Homon 
Catholic  university,  with  almut  ItMN)  stntlents. 
The  lihriuy  contains  '2I^\.<*H\  vols.  Tlic  i  l.i  ualls, 
forming  u  circuit  of  6  miles,  have  l»ecn  deinolisheil. 
The  iiKiilem  tOWn  eovers  only  nart  of  the  enceinte, 
the  rest  being  occupied  by  garaens.  A  severe  blow 
wius  struck  at  the  pmeperity  of  Lonvain  by  a 
terrible  visitation  of  the  plague  in  tbe  16th  oeotaiy. 
The  modem  industry  is  confined  chiefly  to  bell' 
fixiniiing,  hrewing,  and  the  nmnnfacture  of  leather, 

I>Hp<>r,  lace,  staich,  and  chemicals.  The  town- 
loiise  is  a  richh decorated  (ioihic  hnilding  (1448- 
U9);  the  church  of  St  Peter  lias  a  U-autiful  ilani- 
boyatit  rood-loft,  a  wwaghMron  chandelier  by 
Quentia  Matqrs,  and  aome  good  pictores:  in  St 
Clertnide's  Churefa  are  the  6nest  carved  oak  stalls 
in  Belgium.  The  Weavers'  Hall  (1317)  was 
appr<>i)riated  by  the  nniven-itv  in  1679.  Pop.  ( 1H77  ) 
W,9I7:  (lSilir4<).t;;is.  In  s;m  Kine  Arnnit  -uiiied 
here  a  great  victory  over  tlie  Northmen,  jind  built 
a  ea.sile  against  tliem.  It  UHeil  t^)  he  known  as 
Cffisar's  Caatle ;  a  few  fragments  of  it  still  remain. 
See  Histories  by  Plot  ( 1889)  and  Molanos  ( IMI ). 

Louvlcrm  a  town  in  the  French  dcpiirtiiient  of 
Eure,  16  miles  S.  of  Koiien,  li.i^  a  ( iut  lnc  cathe<lral 
of  the  13th  t^>  the  l.>th  cn'iuy,  nn.l  celelirnted 
clotli  (since  1681 )  and  ticking  manufactures,  liesides 
apinning'milb,  dyo'Worlce,  £o.   Pop.  ( 1M»! )  9640. 

LOOTOIS,  FUANColS  Ml(  IIKI.  1,K  Tki.i.ikr, 
.M \1!CM  IS  I>K,  the  war  )iiinisl«'r  of  Louis  XI\'., 
«as  h.irn  in  I'ati-,  Istli  .laiiuary  ItMl.  His  father 
was  Chancellor  ami  ■'*>ecrelary  of  State  in  the  war 
department ;  the  son  joine«l  him  as  assistant- 
sccretarv  in  1662,  and  became  war-minister  in 
1668.  11ie  first  great  task  be  eel  himself  waa  to 
organise  the  arraieti  of  France.  He  crsatcd  a 
standing  amiy,  pave  it  a  corps  of  officers  recruited 

hv  runi|>iiNi"ii  iHiiii  anion;;  the  nobility.  e«tnl' 
lish»v(|  coinniissarnit  and  hi»spital  services,  atul 
fonnd*Hl  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  am!  v.iuniis  ..iilt  is 
of  merit.  In  the  drilling  «>f  the  armies  he  had  a 
reaily  agent  in  Martinet,  whose  name  is  not  yet 
forgotten  in  militaiy  life.  His  labours  bore  their 
fmit  in  the  great  war  that  ended  with  tlie  psaee 
of  Nimeguen  ( 1678).  During  the  fid  lowing  yean 
LouvoiH  t<Mtk  a  lending  part  in  the  capture  of 
Strasbiirg.  in  16S1,  in  tini*'  of  ptofound  (H-ace,  and 
in  tbe  pcr»ocution  of  tbe  I'rutestanU  through  tbe 
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dragomuiidM  alter  th«  Kerocattoa  of  tbe  Edict  of 

Nantes.  Loiivois,  a  man  of  strong  will,  wsus  over- 
bearitiu;  and  nutocratio,  luuUil  aiul  cynical,  un- 
8crupuIou.s  in  liis  int'iiiiH,  bul  coucibtfiit  and  hiiiule 
in  hi»  aims — tlif  aj;grandiHeinont  of  France  and  Uie 
uiainlenancti  uf  Iiim  own  iKjt^ition.  Ilu  died  »ntl- 
denly  on  16th  July  1601.  iSee  life  by  C.  Rouaset 
(6th  e<l.  4  volte  1879);  and  CbotMd'a  Ztfin*  JT/F., 
LouvoU,  )  au6a»  ( 1890). 

Louvre  (Fr.  Vouvert,  '  the  openinir '),  an  oma- 
opMUag  of  A  tarret  Klia(»e,  jilaccd  on  tlio 
roof,  to  allow  the  smoke 
or  fool  air  to  escape 
from  laifo  apartaienta, 
raeh  an  nalh,  kitebeoa, 
I'iLc.  These  were  |)ar- 
tifularly  r('«|iiired  in 
ancient  tiiiit.-^.  when  tiie 
lire  was  placed  in  the 
centra  of  tlie  room,  and 
there  was  no  cbiinney 
to  carry  off  the  smoke. 
Tbev  are  frequently 
used  as  ornanicntH 
where  not  rccjnirc^l  for 
use,  and  arc  then  k'"^''' 
and  made  into  Lantern.'* 
(q.v.).  The  sides  of 
tlie  louvre  were  lined 
with  horiwotal  over- 
lapped boarding,  wHh 
a  Hpace  lietween  the 
boards,  which  let  out 
the  smoke  without 
aiimittinu  the  rain.  Hence,  this  sort  of  Injardinfi, 
frequently  used  for  the  windows  of  bell  towers, 
&a,  Mqnired  tbe  name  of  limor*-boardtng.—¥ or 
the  palaee  of  tbe  Loavre,  see  Pabu. 

Lovage  (Liqustinim),  a  ;rcnns  of  {ilanf-i  of  the 
natural  onler  I'mljellifcra',  allied  to  Angelica  ;  the 
fruit  ia  elliptical  ;  each  carpel  has  five  sharp  some- 
what winged  rilw;  and  there  are  many  vittie  in  the 
intereticos.  Common  Lovage  {L.  offidneUe,  or  L. 
jMrittieum)  is  a  native  of  the  wmth  of  Btirope, 
with  tomate  deeompoond  leavee,  and  obovate, 
we«lge  shajied  leaflets.  It  if*  Honiottttioe  cultivated 
in  pirdenH,  ami,  notwithstanding  its  strong  and 
peculiar  odour,  ii  u-ed  as  a  salad  phint.  Its  rootw 
and  !-ee<ls  arc  aromatic,  acrid,  and  stimulant,  and 
are  u-.ed  to  cure  llaiulency  and  to  excite  perst»ira- 
tiuu.  A  linuur  called  lovtuje  is  niaile  from  them. 
— Verv  similar  in  appearance  and  qualities  is  the 
only  British  species,  Scottish  Lavngs  (L.  seelwttm), 
a  native  of  the  sea-consts.  It  is  eaten,  both  raw 
nini  lioik'd,  liy  the  Shctianilet^i.  'I'lie  flav.nii  is 
aromatic,  Itut  acrid  aud  very  uauiioout)  to  tiiosu 
unaccustomed  to  it. 

L^vat.  81110R  Fbasbil  LfWD.  mw  bom  about 
1807  at  Tanieb  in  Ross-snire.  About  tbe  Wjirin- 
ning  of  the  Ittli  ii  iifiiv  hi-i  aiice.wtor  and  name- 
sake, after  will  nil  the  ihin  Fr.i>i-r  were  called  in 
Ciaelic  Mifi-S/iii/ii.  'hum-*  of  Simon,'  had  migrated 
from  Tweeildale  to  lii\  i-riicr*.s  siiire  ;  and  Hugh,  his 

f:randson,  ha<I  ls->'ii  ih.kIc  Lord  Lovat  in  14.31. 
>ur  Simon  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Aher- 
deon,  took  bis  M.A.  in  1695,  having  the  year 
Itefore  accepted  acommiiision  in  a  regiment  raised 
for  King  William.  In  1696  his  father,  on  the 
death  of  hiit  graml nephew.  Lord  Lovat.  us-^iimcd 
that  title;  and  Simon  next  year  iil t.'iii]ited  to 
alwluct  the  late  loni  m  dau^'litiT  ami  liein-s'-,  u  child 
only  nine  years  uf  age.  liatlled  in  this,  he  seized 
ana  forcildy  married  her  mother,  a  lady  of  the 
AUiolo  family— a  crime  for  which  be  was  foand 
guilty  of  bigh-treAsnn  and  outlawed.  After  four 
years  of  petty  rehellion  (durin<r  which,  in  16!>9, 
L«  succeeded  bis  father  as  twelftb  Lord  Luvut), 


on  Queen  Anne's  aeeesrfou.  In  170B,  when  As 

Athole  family  became  all-powerful,  he  fle«I  to 
France,  hut  a  twelvemonth  later  relumeil  to 
Scotland  as  a  Jacobite  agent.  He  wtf  at  tlx 
bottom  of  the  *  Queenuljerry  jdot,'  in  m  liicb  be 
jirofesised  to  revwil  the  |H)licy  of  the  exiletl  oooct 
and  a  plan  for  a  Highland  rising;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  liii«  duplicity  obliged  him  ones  more  to 
escape  to  France.  Then,  by  OOO  (the  OMIR  pioh- 
able)  account,  he  was  Icept  for  some  yean  a 
prisoner  at  Sauninr ;  liy  nnotlier,  turned  .lesuit, 
and  became  a  j^opular  juefidier.  He  was  >till  the 
darling  of  Uii^  clan;  ami  in  1714  tliey  sent 
Major  Jamc^  Frascr  as  a  sort  uf  anibasaadur 
to  bring  him  over.  Next  year  his  couabl'a 
band,  toe  holder  of  tbe  estates,  having  j< 
the  nbelUen,  Simon  found  it  his  interest  to  take 
the  government  side ;  bis  clan  at  once  left  the 
insurgents ;  and  for  this  good  service  be  obtained 
a  full  pardon,  with  po.sse.vsion  of  the  Lovat  ter- 
ritory. His  life  for  the  next  thirty  years  wss 
active  in  intrigues  for  the  con.solidation  of  bis 
influence;  and  the  man  who  luul  heretofore  liad 
andieoee  with  VUry  of  iMislena  and  tbo  Gltti 
Momivf ue  aow  sought  and  obtained  »  Vmwir 
fmr  his  flrit-boni  in  George  I.  In  the  *45  Lovat 
trie*!  to  plav  a  double  game,  sending  forth  the 
clan  under  ]u)i  son  U>  fight  for  the  Pretender, 
whilst  to  liis  fiiend  and  nei^ii])Our,  Duncan  Forl>e* 
of  Culloden,  he  made  coIl^lant  proi«-ssi<>ns  of 
loyalty.  C^ulhKlen  lost,  aud  his  c!u«tle  fired  by 
Cumberland'a  soldieiy,  he  fled  to  an  island  oil 
Loch  Horar,  where  be  was  found  hiding  is  a 
hollow  tree.  He  was  bvomdit  up  to  LooniMi.  tm. 
the  way  lieing  sketched  at  nt  AInaas  by  his  friend 
Hogarth,  and,  after  trial  by  imiR'achnient  Wfore 
the  House  of  Lunls,  wiis  lielie-iuieil  tm  Wth  April 
1747.  At  his  trial  he  defended  himself  with 
ability  ami  dignity,  and  he  met  death  gallantly, 
Horace's  line  on  his  lips,  '  Dulce  et  decorum  est 
uro  patriA  morL'  lie  is  buried  in  the  Tower.  A 
tinisiied  courtier,  a  good  sehdiar,  and  a  most 
elesant  letter-writer,  Lovat  was  also  a  ruffian, 
a  liar,  a  traitor,  and  a  hypocrite.  A  cultured 
sft\ a;^'f\  be  staiiilsi  a-s  the  incarnaliitn  of  the  clan 
sjstcm  al  its  worst,  the  \ery  oiipn-ite  of  S'oti's 
'Fergus  Maclvor.'  During  the  lifeiinie  of  the 
la«iy  he  ha^l  ravished  he  twice  nmre  uiarrie»l— in 
1716  Margaret,  daughter  of  tbe  Laird  of  (irant, 
by  whom  he  waa  fatoer  of  Colonel  Simon  Fnser 
(f796-8>)  and  three  others;  in  178S,  Primiess 
Camjibeli,  of  the  Argyll  family,  whom  be  had 
inveigled  into  a  hou.He  of  ill-fame  in  Edinbarsb, 
and  who  alM)  bore  bim  a  third  SOO,  ColOBel  AlW&> 
Iwil.l  Kiit-er  t  17:«i  lJ<ir>). 

Sv<:<  Hill  ItiirtouV  Li/r  of  Lomt  sad  WSlfcs 

tlurc  cit<<i;  al»o  the  .\utol>iogr«phr  of  1  >r  AlezsadcT 
('.Hrlvb',  Sir  W.  Fra.«*r'»  f  hiri*  of  Orttut  (  InKW.  Mr 
Heiultnsun'M  article  in  tlie  Dirt,  of  SaL  Biogr^ikp (toL 
zs  IhKii),  snd  Major  F.utfr  s  ManmKrigt,  odilH  Ig 
CViloncl  A.  FergusMMi  (2  voU.  1889). 

Love,  Family  of.  See  Family  or  Lots. 
LoT»«pple.  See  Tomato. 

Love-bird,  a  name  given  to  \ariims  small 
pam)l«,  luit  e?<jM'cially  to  tlin>e  inclu'ltil  in  th« 
genus  Agai«)rnis.  I'Ik  -^i'  are  at  home  in  the 
forests  0?  the  Ethiopian  region,  are  uredomia« 
antly  green  in  plumage,  and  ate  very  anectiooalo 
Imtli  in  tlieir  native  haunts  and  ia  oafitivi^.  Tbo 
name  is,  however,  extended  to  the  spedes  of  oi^er 
gencni  and  from  other  regions. 

LoVCdnlC*  an  important  e^lueatioual  and 
mi.s.«ion  station  in  South  Africa,  ti.'><i  milts  NE. 


of  Capetown,  and  about  40  miles  W.  of  KJm 
WUIiam's  Town.   It  was  foauded  in  1841.  aad 

has  been  generously  snp|Mirted  by  the  Fr<'«*  rfmrcli 
of  Scullumi.    liuttides  giving  a  geMrai  «durulj4*B, 
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it  aiiii.t  KjKicially  nt  troinin;;  tenchen*  for  native 
fichouls,  and  t«acliiiig  such  arts  of  civilifR-d  life  as 
printing,  bookbiuilini^,  telegranhy,  Hiuitli  and  car- 
penter work,  and  the  like,  its  highest  niiiiilKirs 
— 490  in  1876 — have  not  since  been  equal IlmI. 
There  was  printed  at  Lovedale  in  1H87  a  brief 
iodividud  raootd  of  over  aooo  nativwp  as  well  ae 
m  hiw  hundred  Enropeans,  who  had  been  educated 
»,  and  tho  result  wjia  crrditaVile  in  ii  aurprising 
to  the  iimtilution.  See  Kaffiks. 
■(•▼e-feasts.  See  Aoap^ 
Ii^WlacCt  Richard,  Cavalier  lyrist,  was  bom 
at  Woolwich  In  1618,  the  eldest  mn  of  a  Kentish 
knight  of  olil  family.  Wood  ttjlls  u«  he  had  hin 
«><hication  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  at  (Iloucestor 
H:ill,  ( »xford,  whore  Ida  uncoiiiiuoii  Imthuv  jind 
graceful  yet  modest  manners  made  him  the  darling 
of  the  lair.  Naturally  he  found  his  way  to  court, 
•ad  want  on  the  Scotch  expedition  in  1639,  after 
which  he  retired  awhile  to  his  estate.  In  Apfu  164S 
lie  was  committed  to  the  GatehouHe  at  Westminster 
for  presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  |>etition 
from  the  royaliots  of  Kent  'for  tlie  re.stonng  the 
king  to  his  rigiit-*,  and  for  i^fillinj,'  the  govern- 
ment,' ami  waji  only  relea-sed  on  liail  of  £40,(KXJ. 
In  the  Journals  of  parliaMicnt  tiiiii  large  sum  is 
pat  as  personal  bail  to  tlir.  extent  of  £10,000.  with 
s  turet^  for  £5000.  TUoa  Lovelace  throughout 
the  struggle  was  confined  t<o  the  mortifying  part  of 
a  pnwnor  on  parole,  Imt  hi;  ><]iont  his  oitato  in  the 
king's  cause  by  furnisliing  money  to  lii.s  brothers 
and  friends.  In  1646  he  took  part  in  tlu- siege  of 
Dunkirk,  and  was  flung  into  prison  on  retuniing  to 
Enjjiund  in  1648.  During  tljis  inipriHonment  he 
revised  his  poems,  and  in  1649  puhliMiied  Luausta, 
the  name  formed  from  Lux  caxtn,  his  ejdthet  for 
hie  lovob  Loey  Saeheverell,  who  married,  says 
Wood,  another  on  the  stray  report  that  Lovelace 
had  tlit'd  of  Ids  wounds  at  Dunkirk.  .After  tiiC 
king's  execution  he  was  set  at  lilK-rty.  hut  his 
pxtaN*  Wiis  spent,  and  liLs  la'-t  yeai-s  were  darkened 
by  dejection  and  di^itrcHs.  He  closi^i  tlie  trageiiy 
of  his  life  in  a  mean  lodging  in  Gunpow<ler  Alley, 
near  Shoe  Lane,  in  Next  j^ear  his  brother 

eoHeeled  his  poems  aa  LueoMta:  Potthume  Poems 
( IdiiO).  His  tragedy,  TTie  Soldier,  and  his  comedy, 
The  Scholar,  were  never  published,  and  are  lost 
Most  of  Lovelace's  work  i.-*  slovenly,  oh'^rure,  and 
initiptd,  but  his  name  survives  secure  of  itH  inunor- 
lalitv  from  two  of  tlie  most  faultless  lyrics  in 
Ui*!  language — 'To  Althcta  from  Prison  '  and  ' To 
Lueasta  on  going  to  the  Wars.'  Tli''  best  edition 
of  hLs  ]M)eins  is  that  edited  by  W.  C.  Ila/litt  ( 1864). 

Love'Uei'bleediDg.  SeeAMAUANTii. 

LOTCFf  Samuel,  artist,  novelist,  song-writer, 
dmoiatist,  was  bora  in  DaUin,  the  son  of  a 


Pratestant  stoekbroker,  S4th  Febmanr  17BT.  In 

im8,  after  three  years' study,  he  establislicd  him 
lielf  then' as  a  marine-painter  and  miniaturist  :  and 
to  alj-ml  the  same  «iate  Indongs  his  ilcbiit  in  litora 
tiire,  though  it  was  not  till  18:i2  that  his  tirst  biHik 
appeared.  Legends  ami  Stories  <>/  Irelnnil,  illus- 
trated, like  many  of  its  successors,  with  his  ovm 
etchings.  Rory  O'More  (1896)  at  once  became 
popular,  and,  as  dramatised  by  him,  ran  through 
IfiS  nights  ;  still,  ito  success  has  been  quite  eclipse<l 
by  Uiin-li)  Ah'Iii  (HJ»\,  a  rollickin;:  story  of  Irish 
lif**.  Me.inwhile,  in  iH.iT.  hover  sftth'-l  in  London, 
nnd  wrote  inueh  for  the  iieriixlicals,  till,  in  1H44,  his 
egresaght  linpnning  to  fail,  ho  started  an  ent'Ttain- 
mantt  ealleo'  Irish  Evenings,'  which  was  a  hit  both 
•t  hooM  and  in  America  (1846-48).  In  1856  he 
reeelred  a  oemdon;  and  he  died  at  St  HeHer, 
Jeraev.  6th  July  \WK.  Of  his  wrvs^  niay  1k»  men- 
tioneil  'The  Angel's  Whi-pfr,'  '  Molly  l!awn,'  'The 
Lowbarked  <'at.'  an. I  '  Tli-'  I'^Mir  |.ms>'i1  SImmh ■  "'k.' 
Lives  by  Ueruanl  ( lb74>  and  ttyiuiiigtua  ( li>80}. 


Low  Archipelago,  the  moet  cjisterly  proup 
of  I'ldynesian  isiaiuls,  known  also  as  Paumot.i., 
Tuumoiu,  I'earl  or  Dangerous  Islands.  They  are 
about  eiglity  in  nunilver,  very  flat  and  thioly 
I>eopled  (8000  in  all),  and  surrounded  by  eonil 
atolls.  Since  1846  they  are  under  a  FreiMh  pnv 
taetoiftta.  There  are  nch  pearl-fislieriea  off  tbea* 
istanda.  See  Polyhbsia. 

L«ir  Conntriei*  the  Nethmrlaadii  Sea 

L.VND,  BELGIL'M. 

Lowe«  Sm  Hud.son,  theenstodian  of  Napoleon 

in  St  Helena,  was  bom  at  Galway,  28th  July  17^. 
Entering  the  army  in  1787,  he  serve*!  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  in  18(»8  capitu- 
lated at  Capri  to  tlie  French.  Hut  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  heli  t-d  to  conquer  Zmite  and  Cepha- 
lonia,  uud  then  for  nearly  two  years  actea  as 

Btvemor  of  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  and  Cephalonia. 
0  was  afterwards  lor  mnm  time  attaehed  to  Uie 
Prnsslan  army  eoromanded  by  BItteber.  On  I4th 
.\pril  1816  he  reached  St  Helena  a»  governor  of  tho 
islaml.  Najxdeon  had  landed  there  on  tho  17th 
October  of  tlie  jirevious  year.  The  stri<-tTH>ss  of 
Lowe's  w;itch  iipon  the  distiirlier  of  the  peace  of 
Euro|K!  lirought  down  upon  him  much  obloquv, 
and  exiioKe<l  him  to  bitter  and  rancorous  attacka 
from  NaiK)leon'8  friends  and  admirers,  especial^ 
fiom  O'Meara  (A<umta)»  m  j:as^  18221.  Howaa 
even  aseaolted  hi  London  in  IM.  ^  Bis  defenee  «f 
his  conduct  and  acts  may  be  read  in  his  Mfnwriat 
rtUttIf  d  In  L'atAiviti  dc  NapoUon  A  Ste-HiUne  (2 
vols.  Paris,  18.w)  and  in  W.  Forsyth's  Captivid/  of 
Nnpol(on  at  St  Heiena  (•^  vcds.  1S.>3).  In  1825 
Ijowe  liecame  commander  <if  the  forces  in  Cej'lon. 
He  died  10th  July  1844.  See  If  afolkom  ;  and  K. 
C.  Beaton,  Sir  Bnimm  Lowe  emd  JVi^eeis  (1806). 
Lowe,  IJoiiKrtT.  Sec  Sheriirooke. 
Lowell,  manufacturing  city  of  .M iuwji eh u setts, 
on  the  Merrimac  Uiver  (mostly  on  the  south  Ijjink), 
and  at  the  jnnctit)n  of  several  railways,  25  mile» 
N.  by  W.  of  Itoston.  Tho  site  is  uneven  and 
hilly,'  and  the  river  falls  33  feet,  affonUng  great 
hyilraulic  power,  which  is  eontrolted  by  a  charMred 
couiiHiny.  Steam ■|K)Wer,  howeviT,  i-i  now  exten- 
sively usc<l  in  tho  large  mills  and  workshops. 
These,  the  principal  of  which  are  also  in  the  hands 
of  cor|K>rations,  include  a  great  numls'r  of  cotton 
and  w<H>llen  factories;  2,iX)(>,(MXl  yards  of  cotton 
are  produced  ben  in  a  week.  Auionif  the  other 
nianufacturea  are  leather,  paper,  and  iron  gooda^ 
chemicals,  carriages,  &c.  Lowell  was  iiicorpor> 
ated  in  1826,  The  operatives  were  for  yeara 
catherc«l  from  the  rural  distrii  t.s  tift\  or  a  hun- 
dre«l  miles  round,  and  live<l  in  l»oanling-liouse» 
built  and  outi<il  by  the  cor|M>rations,  and  kept 
under  strict  management.  Foreign  emigration  haa 
brought  a  large  resilient  manufacturing  population. 
Evening  and  tecbniral  schools,  reaaing-raooH,  * 
free  library,  and  leetttnaMjMi  are  maintafaied,  and 
unusual  attention  is  paid  to  the  well-lieing  of  tho 
work-i»oople.    Top.  ( 1890)  77,696  ;  ( 1900 )  94.969. 

LowelL  Jambs  Ku.sskll,  a  gifte*!  ftoet,  eK*oiyist, 
and  diplomatist,  was  Uini  in  Ciuubridge,  Aloss., 
February  '£1,  1819.  He  came  of  1  (Wruki  UHk  Ulf.  h4 
a  family  distingnished  in  many  j  .»*  **J^*-.^  *» 
waya  His  fsMier,  a  friend  ijf  I "»•"'"" 
("hanning's,  ^^  i-  miiii-^tir  of  the  West  Church  ill 
Itoston.  Thf  future  |io.  t  (>nt. nd  lliiivnnl  College 
in  his  sixt<'enth  vcir  and  grndii;ii<-l  in  1K,*W.  buti 
without  any  sptx.-ial  rank.  Mis  abilities  however, 
^^  ere  early  recognised  i  all  his  youthful  eontemisn  - 
ariee  were  sate  of  his  coming  fane.  Hia  lather  bad 
an  nnnsnally  large  library,  not  restricted  to  tlieo* 
logical  snbje<'t.s.  and  the  son  was  left  to  browse 
in  it.  The  varit-ty  and  extent  of  his  rending  wa» 
thf  foundation  of  his  future  seholarship,  an  1  t!i.> 
source  of  those  stores  of  allusion  and  aneedoui  luc 
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M'hich  Ilia  writings  and  conTerwition  are  equally 
remnrkahle.  The  severe  -tuilics  uli'uh  m-.nlv  him 
a  scholar  came  long  after  lii-^  iiiiiv»M->ity  r(»iir><». 

In  his  twenty -second  year  lie  t>nh)i.>-li<'ii  .1  Ymr' 
Life  and  other  Poems.  He  studied  law  .  lait  never 
Merinn««ly  sought  to  practitte.  In  coiMi>Hiiy  with 
Uoliert  Carter,  in  iSU;  lie  edit«a  Th«  FitMUtr,  a 
tnnnthly  magazine,  with  Hawthorne,  Poe,  and 
Whittier  for  eoiitrilmtonB :  but  after  three  i><sue8 
the  jmldishi-n*  failed.  lu  1H44  he  puldii*heti  a 
second  voliini*'  of  jxx  ins,  in  which  were  seen  grow- 
ing {lower  and  j;reiit«r  proriii^e.  In  the  same  year 
he  niarrie<l  Maria  Wliit'*,  a  lieautifnl  and  intel- 
lectual woman,  honelf  the  author  of  Honie  charm- 
ing poenii.  In  1845  lie  uubltslietl  Conrermttotut  on 
tkt  Old  PoeUt  an  erigiDiu  and  aaggefftive  book,  bnt 
ifnmatnre  in  style  and  treatment  In  1916,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war,  he  |mldi««hp<l  a  satiric 
jMx-m  in  the  Yankee  dialect.  pur]M»rtinj;  to  liavi- 
writtiMi  ) >y  a  ruiitic  named  Hosea  Bi;,'losv,  atnl  cilit«l 
by  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur,  an  amusing  pedant,  in 
wnfeb  the  policy  of  the  pro-slavery  party  and 
tiie  conduct  of  the  United  States  goveniment 
toward  an  unofFending  neighbour  'were  held  up  to 
Kcorn  and  ridicule.  It  was  apparently  a  trifle,  but 
it  hail  immediate  and  universal  success  ;  and  from 
this  slij,'ht  lK';4innii);;  catiii-  tlie  /T/r/Axr  Pujtfrs,  p«>r- 
iuiun  tiie  hi|;hfMt  ••xpn^H.Mion  of  the  jMtei'n  geninH, 
and  lieyond  doubt  tlie  (list  of  niiMlcrn  satires  in 
Sagliab.  It  in  the  imjuI  of  New  England  character; 
taejr  with  itn  drrdl  humour,  and  «p**'Uing  with  its 
anborrowed  wit :  but  its  lara  qnalitiea  are  fnUy 
appreciated  only  by  thone  U»  wiiom  the  nutk  tin 
and  the  dialr4*t  are  familiar. 

The  year  1848  was  productive  and  metnorable. 
It  was  the  year  of  European  rev(»hitioiis  and  of 
boundless  hope^t  among  pntliiiHiast-s  fur  ilie  futun? 
of  mankind.  A  j^reat  many  sriioiis  poems  were 
written  at  thin  time,  and  formed  a  third  volume. 
Ha  wrote  The  Vision  of  Sir  Ixtuii/al,  one  of  the 
best,  as  it  one  of  the  most  pomilar*  fif  Ids  poems ; 
also^  FtMe  for  Critim,  given  lo  the  world  anony- 
mously— a  series  of  witty  an<l  dashing  sketches  of 
Amenran  authors.  It  is'full  of  puns  and  grotesque 
rlivnii'-i,  done  in  a  '  haj>py-go-lurky  '  style,  but  is 
not  ill-natured,  and  has  a  basis  of  ginxl  sense. 
After  all  these  vears  it  is  seen  that  hin  judgmeut« 
of  men  and  tennencies  were  almost  prophetic. 

In  1851  he  risited  Earope  with  his  wife,  then  in 
delicate  health,  and  returned  in  IttSfi,  Her  death 
occurred  earlv  in  1853.  In  1857  he  wan  married  in 
Portland.  .Nf'aine,  to  Mi^s  Franofl*  Dnnlap,  who 
die<l  in  London  in  February  18*5. 

In  IS.>5  ho  was  appointod  professor  of  Modem 
Languageji  and  Literature  in  Harvard  College,  to 
•onceeirLnngfellow,  and  thereupon  went  to  Europe 
to  nraseente  his  atudtes.  Whue  still  holding  this 
ehaJr,  and  delivering  lectures  which  were  mem<»r- 
able,  he  edited  the  Atlantic  Afonthlu,  beginning  in 
1S.">7,  and  afterwards,  al<m«  with  Charles  E. 
Norton,  the  X'uth  Ainnu'ui  Iliriitr.  from  lM);}to 
1SB7.  L'tiiniiuiuoriifiuu  Um,  a  itolwhlti  poem,  w.in 
written  in  1865  in  honour  of  the  alumni  wUn  liad 
fallen  in  the  war  of  the  relielli(m.  2'he  Cathc- 
dnU  ( lfi70),  a  poem  marked  by  profoand  thonght. 
but  lightened  by  some  playful  Mssages,  was 
snggested  by  a  visit  to  Chartres.  Three  patriotic 
ode«  were  written  f  1875-76).  one  for  the  annivei-nnry 
of  the  Iwittle  at  Concord,  one  fur  the  Washington 
Klin  in  Cambridge,  the  Other  for  tb«  Centennial  of 
the  Fourth  of  .Jury. 

Hb  prose  writing*— .Vy  Sfudy  Windovs  and 
Amang  my  -liave  high  nnalftiefl.  and  are 

likely  to  be  enduring.  Some  of  the  e^ways,  such 
as  those  upon  Cliancer,  Dante.  S)iHkes|>eare,  and 
Hryden,  are  nULst'Tj.iff^s  of  litemry  art.  Tlie 
Sentences  are  aniru:it<''l,  nut  so  nni'-h  with  crark- 
liug  epijifiaiutt  as  wtiii  ainness  :  tliey  are  (porhapa 


too  frequently)  studded  witb  reeondite  allmioiMi, 

•ind  arc  often  Itistrons  with  poetic  im.V'  s  It  is 
always  evident  that  it  is  a  poet  who  wnto'  To 
the  authors  friend>  the  most  deli;:httnl  of  ttis 
pn«se  works  is  Ftretttie  Tnti'tJs,  coutaining  hni 
recolleetiMI*  of  Cawttrittgc  Thirty  Yean  Ag9. 

The  second  setiee  of  Bijdow  Faper*  appparad 
dnring  the  civil  war,  in  which  the  poet  s  three 
nephews  and  other  near  relatives  gave  their  lives 
for  the  Union.  This  volume  is  naturally  grnrer 
and  upon  a  higher  plane  of  tliot>;:lit  and  heiuiment. 
Certain  passages  ( probably  tlie  be»t  iie  hua  i»  ntten  i 
show  an  intensity  of  feeling  rare  in  human  experi- 
ence ;  in  otiiem  the  scenery  and  the  seai>onH  are 
painted  with  loving  touches  ;  and  the  rude  dialect, 
so  far  from  beine  a  blemish,  lends  ati  indefinable 
charm  to  the  tenmmess  and  to  the  des(Ti]>ti\e  art. 

Lowell  wix."?  nn  ardent  altolitinnist,  atnl  from  the 
first  )_'avc  himself  unreserveiily  to  tiio  e.iuse  of 
freedom.  In  this,  a-s  in  all  tliin>:s,  he  siiowed  him 
wlf  an  heir  of  Puritan  blm»i,  laitltiui  to  the  nght, 
without  reganl  to  itopularity.  In  snch  iK»eni»  as 
The  Prucnt  Crisi*  he  came  to  his  countrymen  witb 
a  '  harden  *  like  a  Hebrew  prophet. 

Ho  was  appointed  United  Staftea  niniater  to gpain 
in  1877 ;  and  was  accredited  in  18S0-88  to  Grest 
Britain,  which  shows  sufficiently  the  estim.ition  in 
which  he  was  held,  for  he  had  never  beiti  :i  |«diticuin. 
Dnring  his  n-.Hidenee  in  Kn;;land  he  re<  ei\ tS.  il.- 
gn»e  of  LL.  D.  from  Oxfonl,  Cambridge,  aud  Blin- 
Dur-'li  I  niversities,  and  was  chosen  mid  rector  of 
St,  Andrew's  Univeisity,  whuah  poet,  aa  inoompati* 
ble  witb  hn  diptomatie  duties,  lie  wortly  lerigned. 

One  of  his  v<ilnine!4,  Dmutcracy  (18S6),  contains^ 
some  of  the  brill iunt  addresses  he  made  while  in 
England,  and  ■  ii-  I/,-iir(.s<ifii-  <ind  Rue  ( 1888),  em- 
braces later  pn  ins,  with  a  few  written  long  liefore 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  He  wrote  a  life  of  Haw- 
thorne in  tlie  'Anierir.in  Men  of  Letters'  series 
(1S90):  The  Old  Eiujhsh  J)rumnti*U  appeared  po»t> 
huinously  in  1883b  lie  lived  at  Elmwood  {in  Cam- 
bridge), the  house  in  which  be  was  bom ;  and  there 
he  died  12th  .\n^ist  1891.  His  CoUcrted  Writintit 
were  publislied  by  Maemilhkii  in  10  volumes  (1890- 
91).  See  7'A<-  P'^t  nml  th'  Man  :  J:,">/i'  ■  (•'.ni  and 
Appreeiatio)!^  v/Lvu>eii,  by  the  present  writer  ( inns). 

Lowell  InstltVte*  at  Boston.  MaM.,  fvnnded 
by  John  LoweU  (1799-1886),  a  Boeton  aewhaak 
SeeLuTUBUk 

Lower  Boipin*        Byzantine  Empibs. 

Lowestoft*  A  manieipal  borongb  and  seaport 
on  the  Snflblk  coast,  118  mites  NB.  of  London  by 
rail,  and  49  from  Ijisv  :  1  ,  li  is  of  late  years  rapidlv 
grown  in  favour  a.-»  a  waiennj^  i>lai-e,  ita  henltbfal- 
ness  and  the  picturesqueiiejw  of  its  nei-iilMiiirii<»Kl. 
combined  with  its  easy  means  of  acoow  to  the  Hmatis 
(q.v.),  all  tending  to  its  piipularity.  The  oMer  part 
ol  the  town,  which  lies  to  the  north,  is  bnilt  on  a 
cliff  facing  the  sea,  on  its  summit  lieing  a  tight* 
house  ( IH74)  12.1  feet  al>ove  the  sea-level,  whilst  al 
its  base,  on  the  Ness— the  mo«»t  easterly  point  of 
land  in  Kn>,'i  and -stands  another  li-Inhonse  (  I**;**.. 
The  modern  part  of  the  town,  which  ha.s  a  luie 
Oidanude  S(Ki  yanlf!  lon^',  extends  southwards  iuu< 
the  parish  of  Kirkley,  and  is  separatetl  from  the 
old  town  bv  tlie  harlwnr,  formed  jmrtly  by  two 
piers  extending  seawards  1300  feet,  and  parUf  bf 
Lake  Lothing.  a  ^ieoB  of  water  stretching  inland 
two  miles  :  luljoinmg  the  harl>our  in  a  dock  ( 1883  i 
with  a  depth  of  water  al  low  tide  of  I3i  feet>  and 
extensive  fish  marketa  (1S4W>  si  ihe  j-r.-i^  rty  oi 
the  Creat  Ea-stem  Railway,  who  in  lSi>;  c»»nveyed 
inland  from  the  i»ort  28.9:J5  ton*  of  fish,  princijiallv 
herrings  mackerel,  and  soles.  On  the  new  s  uth 
Pier  is  a  splendid  pavilion,  opened  in  l-^.** 
Other  features  of  interest  in  the  town  inciode 
Uie  parish  church  (of  which  Whiston,  the  mm  ha 
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ButticiBii,  aad  Potter,  ftbe  tnuiilator  of  Greek 
plnyH,  were  former  vicars),  188  feet  in  length,  and 

.ounuiMinttHi  hy  a  t4iwer  and  «pire  120  feet  Mgh, 
clRtiii;x  from  tlio  firat  liftlf  of  tlio  14th  c«»ntiirv  : 
town  liall  (IfCjT),  notire.iltle  for  its  HtaiDe<l-^'la»j« 
wimlowr* ;  liiK<|iitaI  (I8.S*2),  with  acroinmiMlation 
for  iliirty  iii-patientii ;  and  Bellevue  Park  (1874), 
not  i.ir  from  which  was  found  the  clay  foniierly 
need  in  nuUdng  Lowestoft  ohiaa.  The  principal 
incidents  in  the  hlstoiy  of  the  town  haTe  been 
vi.Hitutii>ns  of  tho  pln^jo  in  1349,  1547,  1579,  and 
ICA)3,  nil  the  last  occasion  the  disorder  raging  witli 
mirh  fury  that  2S<)  pci-sons  died  within  five  montlis 
and  .316  in  the  year  ;  it.-*  oci-iipatiun  in  1643  hy  Crom- 
well, who  entereii  the  town  at  the  \\&ul  of  1000 
troopers,  mnd,  awdoa  several  rojjralists,  sent  them 

ftrisnnerstoOambriiqie;  its  partial  destruction  hv 
ire  in  1644 ;  a  great  naval  enguMMmtt  wiileb  took 
place  off  the  coast  on  the  M  June  KioS,  wlien  the 
l)iitch  were  dcfoate<l  with  lom  of  eiglitoen  shi|>«  ; 
and  the  landing  of  George  II.  on  hi»  return  from 
Hauovor,  14th  June  IT.'W.  Pop.,  inehniinu'  tliut  of 
Kirkley,  { IHOI )  2509  ;  ilH41)S3(M;  (\s\H)  lll.im 
8w  worka  by  GiUingwater  ( 1790)  and  Nail  ( 1  sMi ). 
Low  German.  See  Gekmanv,  Vol.  V,  p.  180. 

Low  Latin,  a  term  often  applied  loosely  to 
tin-  Latin  MiMikcii  antl  written  aftrr  tin'  fall  of  tiie 
lloinan  empire,  as  well  an  during  tlie  middle  ag<K. 
The  proceHS  of  deterioration  from  cia-^-ii  al  miMlds 
liad  already  begun  even  in  the  time  of  (Jieoro,  hut 
it  rapidly  grew  nntil  were  formed  gradually  in 
different  divisions  of  the  dismembered  empire  those 
dintinct  varietioi  oat  of  which  grew  the  modem 
Romaiioe  tongues.    S<^  IIiimantk  Lanuuages. 

Lowndes  \Viij,iam  Thomas,  a  L.ondon  Imok- 
•^iier  (die«l  lti43)  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  The 
BMiograpker'M  Manual  qf  Engliak  LUtnUun  <4 
*ola  I8M;  eee  BlBUOOKArav)  and  The  Britiih 

/..'.r'trnf,.  I  ]h:V}\. 

Low  SuiHlny,  in  the  Hoinan  ('atiiolic  Cliureh, 
in  the  first  Sunday  after  I*!^«4ter.  It  i.s  so  called  in 
contract  to  the  great  festival  whom  octave  it  en<lti. 
In  France  and  Germany  it  in  tt»aally  calleil  Qintsi- 
modot  from  the  first  word  of  tfa«iiitroit(l  Pet«r, 
B.  2)  in  the  Mass^ 

IiOWtll.  UiinKnT,  a  learned  English  hi.Hliop,  \\a> 
bom  at  liiiriton,  in  IlantM,  where  hia  father  wjim 
rector,  Noveml)er  27,  1710.  He  was  e<lucated  at 
Winchester,  whence,  with  a  repatation  both  as  a 
scholar  and  poet,  he  passed  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1730.  In  1741  be  waa  appointed  professor  of 
Poetry,  and  henee  arose  his  mmons  De  Saem  Poeti 
/frf»-(rorufn  I'r(r/frtii>ncjt  Artn/riiu'rir,  published  in 
17.'>3.  In  17'>0  Bishoii  lloadley  ioiiferre<i  on  him 
the  arrh.iou'imry  of  \Vinehej*ter,  and  in  17.V1  the 
rectory  of  East  \Voo<lhay  in  Hanuwiiire.  lx)Wth 
became  D.I),  of  OxfonI  in  1754,  preuendarj' of  Dur- 
ham and  r(<ctor  of  Seilgefield  in  1755,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Gottingen  in  17ft5, 
Binhop  of  St  Davids  in  1766,  of  Qxfmd  a  few  months 
after,  of  London  in  1777,  and  died  November  S.  1787. 
Il.--iili»*  hi>»  lecture-i,  l;is  two  principal  works  are 
/i/'  "/  H'dViM/M  rif  ti'i/li/nan  (I7.')S)  and  Imiah, 
II   iifir   Ti'iiixht/i'iii   (177^1.     Lowtll's  I'nil,r(inurs 

was  one  of  the  first  hooks  that  treated  the  Hihie 
poatiy  as  literature,  and  though  mo^t  of  iiix  criti- 
cism, save  the  doctrine  of  poetie  paraUelism,  is  long 
sinee  obsolete,  ho  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
biblical  criticism  of  Henler  and  later  critic*. 

Loyola,  kiXATH  s  de.  i»  the  name  by  which 
hirtorv  knows  Inigo  Lo|>ez  de  Recalde,  the  youngest 
•an  o?  lU-rtram  de  I»yola  and  Marina  Salez  de 
Baldi,  who  woM  liorn  in  tiic  year  1491  at  la»  an- 
eaalml  omU«  of  Loyola,  in  the  Basque  province  of 
Chilpaaeaa.  After  the  seant  training  of  that  age 
in  letters,  he  was  re«  ci\ed  BS  a  page  in  the  court 
of  Ferdinand ;  bat  the  reetniat  and  inactivity  of 


court-life  were  distasteful  to  hb  enthariaaUe  mind, 

and  under  the  an.spice»  of  his  relative,  tbe  Duke 
of  Najura,  he  eniurace<l  the  pmfession  of  arms. 
The  di'tail-i  of  lii-s  carc<^r  .ix  a  soldier  ili.tplay  lM>lh 
the  excellency  and  the  irregularities  of  Ids  ardent 
temperament,  thrown  undirected  among  the  tempt- 
atiotiH  as  well  as  the  dutieM  of  a  nnlitary  life. 
t)f  his  bravery  and  chivalrous  epirit  many  re* 
markaUe  instances  are  reeorded,  and  one  of  these 
proved  the  turning  ixnnt  of  his  career.  In  tbe 
defence  of  Flanipcluna  ho  was  severely  wounrlfil  in 
iKjth  legs,  one  being  fractnixsl  hy  a  cannon  liall,  and 
the  other  iiijiircd  hy  a  (Splinter  ;  and  having  i>een 
taken  prisoner  hy  the  French,  he  was  hy  them 
conveyed  to  his  paternal  castle  of  Loyola,  where 
he  was  doomed  to  a  long  conKnement.  .Vfter  an 
operation,  the  resnlta  el  wmeh  hail  wei  1  ni;^di  proved 
fatal,  he  eventually  reeoveied;  and  with  his  retma* 
ing  strength  he  apiieantohav^resnmed  faisbabitaal 
levity.  In  nnli  r  to  remove  a  deforniity  which 
liad  resulteil  frum  the  first  setting  of  his  wounded 
limh,  he  cohsitU"-'!  to  the  painful  remedy  of  having 
it  re-hroken  in  order  to  he  reset.  After  this  ojwni- 
tion  his  convaleseeooe  was  even  mors  slow  ;  an<l, 
the  stock  of  romances  by  which  he  was  wont  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  oonfinement  hawing  beea 
exhanstedt  he  won  thrown  upon  the  only  other 
available  reading,  that  of  the  q/*  the  SainU. 
The  result  was  tlie  creati<ui  of  a  spiritual  enthtt- 
siu-^in  I'ljually  intense  in  degree,  although  in  kind 
v.  iy  ilitlcn  iit  from  that  hy  which  he  had  hitherto 
Iteen  drawn  to  feats  of  chivalry'.  The  spiritual 
glories  of  St  Francis  or  St  Dominic  now  took, 
in  his  aspimtions.  the  place  which  had  been  before 
held  bv  the  knights  el  medieval  romance.  With 
souls  like  his  there  is  no  middle  course  :  be  threw 
himself,  with  all  the  fire  of  his  temperament, 
u)>on  the  new  aipimtioDa  wbieh  th«M  thoqghta 

engen<lensl. 

Henouncing  the  pursuit  of  arms,  and  with  it  all 
other  worhlly  plans,  be  tore  himself  from  home  and 
friende,  and  'rcM>lvea  to  prepare  himself  for  the  new 
easne  wliieh  he  oontempwted  by  a  ^grimnge  to 
Jemsalem.  With  a  view  to  hla  Imnieaiate  prepara- 
tion for  this  holy  task,  he  fitireil  in  the  garb  of  a 
lK>^';,'ar  to  the  celebrated  mnnntitery  of  Mfmtserrnt, 
w  hcr*',  on  the  vigil  of  tiie  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, in  15*2*2,  he  hung  up  his  arms,  as  at  once  a 
votive  ofTering  significative  of  his  renunciation  of 
the  works  al  uie  nesb,  and  an  emblem  of  his  entire 
«levotioo  to  the  epiritttal  warfare,  to  which  he  waa 
from  tliafe  inoaieBt  vowed.  From  Montaerrat  he 
set  oat  barefooted  on  his  pilgrimage,  tbe  first  step 
of  which  was  a  \olujitarv  engagement  which  he 
undertook  to  serve  tin-  poor  and  sick  in  the  ho»tpiial 
of  the  neighliouring  town  nf  Manic^jv  There  hii  /eal 
and  devotion  attracted  such  notice  that  be  with- 
drew  to  a  solitary  cavem  in  the  vicinity,  where  he 
pursued  alone  his  coarse  of  self -prescribed  austerity, 
until  be  was  carried  back,  utterly  exhausted,  to 
the  hospital  in  which  he  had  Wtore  served.  To 
this  physical  exhaustion  succee<leil  a  state  of 
mental  <Ieiirt>»ion,  amounting  almo^'  i>i  .li'-]>air, 
fron»  which,  however,  he  arose  with  .spiiituHl  powers 
renewtsl  an<l  invi.:oiate«l  by  the  very  struggle. 
From  Manresa  he  repaired  hy  Uarcelona  to  Rome, 
whence,  after  receiving  the  pH|>al  benedietkMI  from 
Adrian  VL,  he  proceeded  on  foot,  and  aa  a  flMnd^ 
cant,  to  Yentee,  and  there  embarked  for  Cyprus 

and  the  Holv  Land.  He  woidd  gladly  have 
remainetl  at  Jerusalem,  an<l  dooted  himself  to 
the  projiagation  of  the  go8j>el  anioiij.-  the  infidels; 
hut  linuini;  no  eiu-ouragement,  returned  to  Veutce 
and  Ilarcelona  in  l.'i24. 

Taught  by  his  first  failure,  he  BOW  leaolTed  to 
prepare  himself  by  study  for  tbe  work  of  religions 
teaching,  and  with  tlib  view  was  not  ashame«i  to 
return,  at  the  afs  of  thirty-three*  to  the  atudy  of 
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the  very  rndimeBte  of  grammar.  He  followed  up 
tliQM  elenientar}'  ntodies  by  a  farther  couiaa,  first 
At  the  new  nniventity  of  Al'cAla,  and  afterwaraa  at 
Salamanca.  In  Imtli  pUtCM  beincaned  the  ceusnre 
of  tlie  autliorities  by  nonie  nnanthorised  attenipu 
lit  r('li;^irMis  toftrliiiij.'  in  piiltlic,  atnl  cveiitiiiilly  lie 
watt  iiitlucetl  to  repair  t<i  I'arin  for  flie  comiilction 
of  tlio  stuiiioa  thiw  repeatedly  interruiiled.  Here, 
wain,  he  continued  peiifbtentiy  Ut  Rtraggle  on 
WllKRlt  any  ratonrcea  but  those  which  he  drew 
from  thft  chants  of  the  faitbfol :  and  here,  again, 
be  retamed  totneiiame  hmnbledeinentary  »tudieR. 
It  vvji-H  M  liilfi  nnf.'a;;«'<l  in  the8e  studies  that  lie  lin't 
formed  the  jiIdus  fraternity  whicli  resulted  in  tUat 
creat  nr^'aniHution  \vliich  ha»  exerciM  !  Mu  h  in- 
fluence upuu  the  religious,  moral,  and  !<o<'ml  con- 
dition of  the  mfl<lcm  world.  From  the  close  of  hia 
restdeace  in  Paris  Loyola's  historv  haa  been  told 
in  the  biator}'  of  bis  order  (8e«  Jbsvits).  I'>oiii 
the  date  of  bia  electiim  aa  the  fimt  geoienl  of  bii> 
•ociety  he  continued  to  reeide  In  Rmne.  To  him 
arp  title,  not  alone  in  tlie  j^eneral  s|)irit,  but  even 
in  mo8t  ut  their  details,  all  it-"  rules  and  constitu- 
tinnH ;  from  him  also  .  luii  I  i  tl  works  of 
i(eneral  charity  and  beiicvolvnco,  the  geruta  of  great 
mrtitntim*  Mill  maintained  in  Rome.  Bnt  the 
lireafe  Mmiee  of  his  infloeooe  unon  the  spiritual 
lateraiitR  of  tlie  world  ie  hia  well- known  Exereitia 
Spirituals,  of  which  an  aeonant  has  been  already 
given.  Ho  dieil  at  Itonie,  it  may  well  be  believe«f, 
piiematnrety,  being  worn  out  bv  lon^r  continued 
auKterities,  July  31,  15.^6.  lie  wait  beatified  in 
1609,  and  canonised  in  1622. 

His  Life  has  been  written  in  almost  every  Enropeui 
UngtMge.   The  biogrmphms  of  Kibsdaneira  ( 1572 ),  Maflei 
(158.5),  Koubours  (1G79),  Daurigna«  (18A5 ),  I>eniH(18H5), 
nn*  WL*1I  known ;  and  there  are  books  by  Stewart  Rom 
Fathe  r  Htighea  (1892).  auatioUlcb(BaUe,  LSOtf). 

Loyson.  ^  Hyacinthe. 

Loz^r^'v  a  department  in  the  south  of  Franca, 
derives  ita  name  ftom  Mi.nt  Lozcrc,  one  of  the 
HUinuiits  of  the  Ccvbiiue^  tq.v.).  It  ooniprixes  the 
arrondisMTiients  of  Mende,  Florae,  and  Marvojolt*. 
Area,  1996  so.  m.  ;  ]K>p.  (1872)  13o.l90;  (1891) 
135,927.  Ckpital,  Hende.  The  department  forms 
the  aonth-eeat  ectraBUty  of  the  central  vphuida  of 
France,  and  embwcea  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
( Vvenne^  ( I'ic  de  Finiel**,  '>584  feet).  These  monn 
laiuf*  am  the  birthplace  of  nunierrtutt  rivers,  whi'  h 
go  down  to  fi'ed  the  l{lir>iie,  the  Garonne,  and  tlie 
Loire.  In  the  mountains  the  climate  i»  severe, 
and  little  grain  is  produced.  Potatoes,  chestniitM, 
fruits,  hemp,  and  flax  arc  the  nion>  important  pro- 
ducts, and  silkworms  are  bred.  Tlie  ihpjuiment 
contains  some  of  the  grande«it  scenery  of  France  in 
tbe  eroded  limestone  districts  of  the  '  CutiMMits.' 

See  MArtel'a  LetCt  rcnnfii  ( 1890)^ end Batfuun-Edwsrds, 
Tke  Itoof  of  France  (188!)). 

Lnanfl;  Prabang.  n  Shnn  state  on  the  Upper 
Mekliong,  ceded  to  France  by  Siam,  with  otJter 
territory,  in  18BA  See  Khaxb. 

Lnbbock,  Sin  .TotiN.  banker  and  mnn  of 
sfiencc,  sou  oi  the  nstioiiotiier  and  msthomatieisn, 
f>  r  d,  \V.  Lnlihock  i  lsn.i  t;.',  i.  w  ;i-  liotn  in  l,(nidoii, 
.April  .10,  18.34,  and  educated  at  a  private  wbool 
and  at  Eton.  At  fourteen  he  entered  bis  father's 
lianking-honse,  and  in  1856  became  a  partner.  He 
was  chosen  honorary  secretary  to  the  Association 
of  l»ndoa  Ilankers,  first  presiilent  of  the  Institute 
of  Bankers,  and  served  in  the  International  Coina<;e 
( 'niiiiii i-»ion,  as  a  niomber  of  tin-  I'lihlit-  Si  IiomI 
<."ouiiai«.sion,  t  he  .-ViK  aiK-enieiit  of  Sciinre  (.'oni- 
mission,  the  Kdnrntinn  ( 'uirimi-^inn,  :iiid  the  CJold 
and  Silver  Commission.  In  IMioan*!  1808  be  con- 
tested West  Kent  unsucoi*«>^fnlly  in  the  Liberal 
interest,  but  was  returned  for  Maidstone  in  IblO; 
ftiul  on  Wing  his  sent  in  ISdtt  he  was  letunied 


for  London  University— since  1886  a.s  n  Lilienl 
Unionist  As  a  imlitician  lie  has  devoted  hinwelf 
diiedy  to  Tinancial  and  educational  subjects,  and 
has  enooeeded  in  passing  more  than  a  dozen  im- 
portant public  measures,  including  tbe  Hank  Holi- 
days Act  ( IJSTI),  the  Hills  of  Exchange  Bill,  which 
I  emulates  the  whole  law  relating  to  ciieqnes,  bills, 
and  proniissorv  notex,  the  Am-ient  Monaments  Bill 
(1882),  and  the  Shop  Honi>  Bill  (1889).  He  is  an 
nonomry  graduate  uf  (.>xford,  Gumbridge,  Edin* 
htush,  iMiblin,  and  Witrsbaigi  was  vioe-ciiaiicellor 
of  the  nniversity  of  liondon  from  187f  to  IM); 
is  a  tmstce  of  the  British  Mii«<>Tim ;  and  has 
acted  EiS  president  of  many  of  the  M-ientific  societies, 
bein^  preside:i;  <  t  tin  itiitish  AwMK-iation  in  ls^l. 
President  of  the  i/ondun  Chandier  of  Commerce, 
and  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  he  is 
l>cst  known  as  a  man  of  science  for  \i\n  researches 
on  tite  Rnci<>nt  vestiges  and  remains  of  man,  and 
on  the  hahits  of  inseet*,  ositeei.illy  l-t-es  .and  anta. 

Prtsidcs  mure  than  a  hundrt<)  inumom  to  ▼ariom 
■r>cii  tich,  liu  liax  puhliHlied  J'l )  fi  iflo)  ir  Tuh's,  nt  il!>ti- 
trakd  ly  AntAC*^  Rtmatnt  and  tJu  !il<ii\T\rrr  ami  i  'u>t<mi> 
of  Modem  Sovof/t*  (1865);  The  Omnn  of  r,ril 
and  the  Pritnitire  Condition  of  Alan  { \X70) ;  Tfif  <><  »?i» 
(itul  AfrUtmorpkofU  of  Jntectt  {li^'i) ;  On  Ilrtt'^h  WJd- 
ftotcrm,  eonnidrrtd  in  Htlatttm  t.i  Inrrrl/  (lh7:"<';  Ad- 
drrttft,  Politicnl  and  t'diir<i(i,niiil  \]s7'.i);  Sn.  ,iu(e 
/jfrttir<a  (1879);  Matuigrai'h  (ht  Tkffmnuni  and 
Colh  ihMh  ,  Fiiiij  Yfart  of  ><-if  til  f,  uu  iiiaugural  ati'Inw 
to  the  ilntish  As.viciatidti  (  18."!  )  ;  Ants,  Bttt,  and  Wnr}j 
(If^S^);  Fl'iurm,  Fruit*,  and  Liatet  ;  <>j»  Jtrfyrffn.!.!- 
tion ;  The  HtHM  and  Inrinirfu  <>f  Animah  (IKKS); 
The  PUnBurtt  of  Life  (1887;  IMth  .  d.  l.s<»o  ;  ^-n^ 
im)  i  The  Beauties  of  Jfature  (1892) ;  T*<  Ut  of  L^ft 
(IHJM);  and  an  intnnntlni  vwk  on  n«  &nmr  V 
SmituHand  {lt»W|. 

UIWClU  afreedtyef  CSennanv,  and  great  port 
tm  the  river  Trave,  12  miles  from  tlie  Baitic,  and  4tt 
by  rail  NK.  of  Hamburg,  It  was  founded  by  Saxons 
in  114.'{,  in  phue  (d  a  foinn-r  Wi-ndish  town  of  the 
same  name,  Uiwcr  down  tlie  Trnvc.  The  founda- 
tions of  its  pros])erity  were  laid  by  Henry  the  Lion. 
Duke  of  iMJcony,  who  gave  it  a  charter,  and  took 
unusual  itains  to  encoitniu^  its  budding  commerce^ 
He  also  nnilt  n  cathedral,  and  transferred  the  see 
of  Oldenburg  to  Lttbeek.  Frederick  Barbarassn 
not  onl}-  conhrniiMl,  hut  ^jreatly  enlarged,  its  privi- 
leges, and  FriNleriek  11.  niadp  it  a  fn^  city  of  the 
empire,  ln-m  tin  time  it  made  rapid  pr'>;jifss  ,i.s 
a  trading  eenlrc;  it  vvjis  from  tlie  brut  one  of  the 
most  influential  membeni  of  the  Hanseatic  l^esfne 
(q.v. ),  and  eventually  its  head.  The  dty  becanie 
in  short  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Baltie 
and  northern  Europe.  This  proud  position  w«s 
line  in  some  measure  to  the  lilicral  enconm-enient 
of  several  sueei  s-^ive  emperois,  imt  in  ;.Te.iti  r 
measure  to  tlie  ndent  ;;nidance  of  tin-  tdi^art  hi<.*il 
council,  composed  of  men  elected  from  tlic  families 
of  tbe  great  merclmnts.  The  decay  of  Liilieck  was 
necesMUriiy  involved  in  the  decay  of  the  llnnwatic 
dtiea  geBenily.  The  eventfvl  dictattirship  of 
Wnllenwever  <tSSS-S7)  waa  tihe  last  diving  ellbrt 
of  the  Lonpne.  Knll  adminixtrative  rijrhi-*  were 
not  coiif«.irrc»i  u|>t)n  the  hnrgbers  or  citizen-  tuitil 
1848.  At  the  present  n^i  .  the  (onstiiiiiinn,  cm 
bracing  a  senate  ( 14  memlxM-s)  and  a  tepreseniative 
nssemoly  ( 120  memliers),  i»  thoroughly  dcm«>cratic 
in  spirit.  The  French  held  Lhberk  from  1806. 
when  they  captured  H  end  plondere^i  it— except  for 
nine  mcmths  in  1813— down  to  tbe  treaty  of 
\nenna,  which  made  it  a  free  town  of  the  German 
< 'oniVderation.  The  traditional  co«Jie<  tioii  with 
Hanthur^'  and  Bremen,  the  last  sur^i^>'^s  of  \\,% 
Hunsealic  Lcji'jue,  was  kept  up  till  isrtt.  N.  \er 
tholess,  in  1866  Lttbeek  joined  the  Ntirth  Geroiaa 
Confederation,  And  in  1M$  tbe  Cnetoma  Caiea 
{ZoKwrein ). 

The  free  city  posseaaaa  lid  aq.  m,  of  tetiituiy. 
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inclndinc  the  port  of  Travemiinde,  near  the  month 
of  tlie  riV«r.  The  total  population  waa  76,486  in 
1890.  of  Trhrnn  88,880  were  in  the  city  of  Lttbeok 

f  U.799  in  IST/i).  The  industries  are  more  Twied 
than  imjmrtant,  the  cliicf  Iwing  tlie  manafaetare 
iif  oi;,'.ux  ami  vinej^ar,  ))ri'v\  iii;^',  lirainl y  distillin^;, 
xaap  boiliiig,  and  iron-f<>tiii<liii^'  LulHok  in  tho 
great  centre  for  trade  lictwecTi  Ilanilnir);  ami  tlie 
eitiea  of  Germanv  on  the  one  M<le  and  the  conntrico 
that  bovder  the  Itnltic  on  tlie  other.  The  importe 
reach  an  annual  value  of  aboat  9|  injUUoM»  md 
the  exfiorta  of  8  millionft.  This  traffie  tt  meetly 
transit  l>ii*<ine>«;  fur  instanr-o,  cf)rn,  timber,  Hpirits, 
linspf*.!,  ]>a)>cr,  tar.  ami  liiUter  are  hnm^'lil  frmn 
:  t  i  ml  MM  ,  iron,  st('i>l,  and  copper  from  Sw«»<Il'ii  ; 
butter  and  corn  from  Denmark  and  Pinlaud ;  winen 
Md  apiritR  from  Fraaoe;  ooala (40,000  tnos),  grin<l- 
iaff  and  other  atonea,  luid  iron  wania  from  Great 
Bntaia ;  aad  petrolettm  from  North  Ameriea.  The 
port  18  entered  annnally  by  an  average  of  2300 
vessels  of  443,000  tons.  The  Trave  wn.s  deepened 
to  1^  fe«t  in  1878-82.  A  sclicini'  for  a  o.-inal  to 
etinnect  Lilheck  with  the  Elite  liius  iK'f'ti  [mstitonetl 
Owin;;  to  the  Kiel-Elbe  (  anal. 

The  etreetit  of  (he  city  are  ninstlv  wide  and 
ptaMMit  The  city-wall  waa  demolished  in  1M02 
or  oonverted  into  promoiiadfla.  The  cbntchca  in- 
dodo  tho  handsome  Gothio  St  Mary's,  first  erected 
in  116S-70,  though  the  existing  p«fifice  dates  from 
1270  1.310,  with  two  towerw  407  feet  hi;,'h,  ohl 
•arcopliagi,  niawt^-qtifcos  of  old  Gertnan  sculptnre, 
and  picturen  l»y  Ovt-rlMii  k  ami  otliers  ;  tlif  catlietlrnl, 
fonnded  in  1173,  and  cnlarpnl  in  the  Utii  century, 
with  a  tower  3»4  feet  higli,  anil  an  altarjiiece  by 
Menilinff;  St  James  built  before  l'J*27,  and  St 
Peter's,  before  1163,  which  contain  tine  old  paint- 
ings arid  mnunments ;  and  8t  Afgidiun,  which  has 
an  exi<-ll(Mit  organ.  Tlio  town-house  is  the  most 
notttbii'  amongst  the  Hocular  buildings  ;  it  is  built 
of  ri'il  and  blaok  j;lazfd  bricks.  The  hospital  of 
the  Hi»ly  Spirit,  dating  from  the  l.'lth  century,  is 
adorned  witli  admirable  wood-carving.  There  are 
a  school  of  navigation,  a  library  of  08,000  vols., 
ethnographic,  antiquarian,  zoological,  and  art  col- 
lection^. Arc.    The  state  debt  amounts  to  fGP^.SHO. 

Sf«  M.i\  HotFitiann,  0(»''hirhte  lier  Frrien-  tni'l  Hunit- 
Slait  L'J.'fk  ilK,-<y-yO);  Paul!,  Z'/'"A«r/rf  Zn^nde 
ij»  Mittrl.i'tn-  il"^72);  mii^VfiAtz,  Lubick  uulcr  WuUen- 
Werer  {  .i  v«iU.  IsVi  56). 

LtMECk  WlUUtUI  (1826-88),  author  of  a  score 
of  hooks  on  the  history  of  art  in  Germany,  France, 

Italy.  \c. ,  wax  Ixini  at  Dortmund,  studied  at  lionn 
and  Berlin,  tnuglit  the  history  of  art  at  Stuttgart 
and  Karlsruhe,  and  waa  iaaUy  diioctor  of  tho  art 
galleries  of  Baden. 

IiVbllll«  capital  of  a  Polish  government,  stands 
«a  n  a«b-trU»nUry  of  the  Vistula,  86  miles  by  rail 
SB.  of  Warsaw.  It  was  once  a  ereat  commerdal 
city,  has  a  l.'Jtlj  r<Mitury  catliednil,  and  was  plun- 
deroil  by  tho  MoulmiIs.  There  are  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  beer,  candles,  "imp,  &c. ,  and  a  large  trade  in 
com  and  wool.  I'op.  ( 1^71 )  24,4o6 :  (1801)  63,137. 
Here  wasaigno<l  in  1500  the  treaty  of  union  oetweon 
lithuania  and  Poland. — ^The  aovemmemt  baa  an 
area  of  6497  sq.  n.  and  a  pop.  (1881)  of  1,080,660.  : 

LabiicantiL  angnents  interposed  between 
snrfac<M  in  machinery  which  work  on  one  another, 
with  the  object  of  lessening  the  Friction  (q.v.), 
and  there^  diminishing  the  wear  Mtd  tear,  and 
)esa«nfng  the  waate  power  taken  up  in  overcoming 
friction.  Various  unguents  are  in  u«»e  :  animal  fats 
and  oiU,  snch  as  tallow,  sperm  oi!,  lard,  \-c.  ;  vege- 
t.ibie  oils,  ««,  for  cNatiiplc.  olive  oil  mid  ra[w  oil  ; 
and  manv  mineral  oils.  The  particular  unguent 
best  snitcd  for  any  purpose  la  a  matter  m  eon- 
■iderabte  importance.  Where  the  pieswnie  be- 
tween the  two  enrfaeee  la  greet  it  is  necessaiy  to 
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ase  oils  with  body  or  thickness,  since  the  lighter 
oils  are  readily  squeezed  oat  from  poaition.  ^penn- 
oil,  for  instance,  is  a  reiy  good  InhHcant,  but  not 

so  satisfacton,'  for  heavy  loads  and  high  temi>ern- 
turea.  Many  oils  again,  especially  vegetable  oils, 
deteriorate  much  fainter  in  use  than  othoa  by 
evaporation  of  their  volatile  constituents. 

Laea  delta  SobMa.  See  Robdia. 

Lucan,  Gkokue  Ch.xklrh  HiNfJii.vM,  K.\ni.  of, 
Briti.-^li  general,  waa  burn  on  IGth  Ajnil  IHN),  and 
8(11 1  (•t'<li'd  his  father,  the  seccmd  earl,  in  the  title  in 
lh.'U).  He  was  put  to  school  at  Westminster,  and 
on  leaving  entered  the  army.  He  accompanied  tlie 
UuBsian  troope  nnder  General  Diebitsch  as  a  volnn- 
umr  against  the  INirka  in  1828.  As  commander 
of  a  ilivision  of  cavalry  in  the  Crimea  lie  foii;,'lit  at 
tlie  Alma,  Ualaklava,  and  Inkerinann  (see  (  'KIMKAN 
War).  Appointed  lietUeiiant  general  in  1H,)8  and 
G.C.B.  in  1869,  he  Iwcamc  field  niarhliaJ  in  1887. 
He  died  lOtli  November  1888. 

Lacanla*  a  province  of  ancient  Italy,  sonth-east 
of  Calabria,  ann  Imrdering  on  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
turn.  It  wa><  iidinbited  by  an  Oscan  people,  Mid 
correKponds  nearly  to  the  present  province  of 
Potenza  and  part  of  Salerno. 

iMOanUt,  M.  ANNiCUS  (39-66  A.D.),  whose 
PkamUm  hmiia  the  epic  poems  of  the  sllrer  age, 
was  bom  at  Cordnba,  capital  of  the  province 
Bfl'ticR,  the  centre  of  Roman  influence  in  Spain, 
and  of  (I  literary  school  which  lasted  on  into 
medieval  times.  Among  the  lending  Cordultan 
families  were  tlie  Anna-i,  of  whom  Annn'us  .Keneco, 
the  rhetorician,  had  three  sons — M.  Anmi-ns  Seneca, 
the  tialUo  of  the  Acts  of  the  AiKistles  ;  U  Anmena 
Seneca,  the  philosopher  (  and  M.  Annnua  Mslat 
wlio  married  Aeilia,  danriiter  of  Aeilins  Lneanna, 
a  noted  orator  of  the  mace,  and  by  her  became 
father  of  M.  Anna'us,  wiio  receive«l  the  cognomen 
Lucanus  from  his  maternal  pnndsire.  Honic"-* 
irresistible  attraction  for  the  outlving  world  had 
alrea«lv  drawn  thither  Seneca,  the  philosopher; 
an«l  Mela,  with  his  wife,  followed,  to  place  their 
son,  an  infant  pr<Mlig}-,  under  his  node's  eye  for 
the  usual  tmintiw  in  rbetorie  and  moral  acience. 
Young  Lnean  took  kindly  to  the  hereditary  cul- 
ture, and  under  Pala-mon  the  grammarian,  and 
t'onniiu-s  the  Stoie,  of  wliotn  Per^iuM  the  ^atirist 
wiL-i  aUo  ailiniritii;  iHijiil.  lie  lid'anie  jiiolicient 
in  the  merit**  which  won  the  applause  of  the  lecture- 
room.  Indeed,  his  aptitude  for  prose  and  verse 
was  ominous  of  the  fatal  fluemnr  wbich  evolved  tlie 
first  three  books  of  the  Phtmeuia  while  yet  in  hie 
teens.  Hatred  of  tyranny  was  the  prevuling  note 
of  the  patricians,  and  Lu'can  shared  the  hopes  of 
his  order  as  to  N«  ro"H  gnvernnient,  not  iiinii'-id- 
ciously  iK'giin.  lint  the  imperial  pupil  of  Seneca 
ere  long  belraved  the  lower  side  oi  lii-^  eiiaracter; 
and  a  morhiif  vanity,  courting  the  at>plause  of 
the  cireos  and  tlie  theatre,  niaiM  him  tlie  rival  of 
charioteers  and  jMiets,  and,  amons  tliese,  of  I.ncan. 
At  first  the  y<uin{;  emperor  ana  the  young  poet 
were  friendn,  and  Neros  favour  had  conferreo  on 
the  latter  the  <|Uie'<tor>-liip.  with  whieli  be  entered 
the  eitria  a-  well  a-,  tin-  iiuxural  priesthood.  Itiit 
imnerial  vanity  '  lH'ai>  no  bioiher  near  the  throne,' 
ann  Nero's  self-love  wa-*  mortally  wounded  «'hen, 
in  a  great  public  contest,  the  palm  went  over  his 
head  to  Lnean.  Th(>  emi>eror's  marked  dixctmrtesiee 
were  retnmed  bv  his  successful  rival  with  satire 
and  with  rerlonhled  efforts  to  ontshtne  him,  til] 
Nero  was  «tutig  into  forbidding  I.ncan  cither  to 
publish  poeiii!«  or  to  leeiic  them.  About  that  time 
the  Pi-'onian  con^pirncv  had  been  halehinv'.  and 
the  emperor's  incren-in^  follies  anil  batlmritiea 
hasteneil  its  development,  Lucan  lierame  one  of 
its  ringleaders,  and  with  characteristio  impetoosiQr 
was  already  disoonotiag  ite  eaecese,  vbea  the  newt 
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came  to  hini  that  it  waa  disroveri'd  .iml  lie  liimt)«lf 
betniyed.  At  hrnt  clerncnmim  w:is  worthy  of  a 
Stoic:  then  his  couni;^'f;  ilecliii<><l,  till  it  sank  so  l>nv 
that— quite  fabelv,  it  is  lielicved— he  accuHed  his 
own  motiier  Adlia  of  Ijeinig  privy  to  tlie  niot,  in 
hopei  that  the  matricidal  «imieror  mujitt  be  cun- 
dlMted  bsr  a  aititilar  crime  I  But  in  vain.  He  was 
ordorpd  to  die,  and,  having  had  his  voin^  opened,  he 
bled  to  death  in  the  hath,  reciting  an  iijipropriate 
pa9!>iage  from  one  of  his  jkm-hii*. 

Except  a  few  fragiiienu*,  we  now  have  nothing;  of 
Lnran's  many  writings  hut  the  Pharsalia  in  ten 
boolu,  reconntin<;  the  mighty  dael  of  Pomuoy  and 
CaitU  Jnliu!*  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  Tliongh 
nlwaja  fieely  eriticued,  its  aoosptance  in  antigalty 
and  In  modern  times  haa  seen  ^reat.  From 
Tacitna  to  Scalig«*r  and  Macauliiy  it  has  found 
praise  and  censure  in  pretty  evt'ii  i)ri>i)orti(m.  It« 
defects  are  mainly  those  of  youth-  insiiiml  youth 
trained  in  a  school  where  enigram  and  antithesis 
were  sought  after  as  tlie  chiei  merit  of  style.  It  is 
frequently  bombastic,  sometimes  obncure  ;  so  nn- 
ateady,  moreover,  in  its  delineation  that  it  is  open 
to  doiibt  whether  its  hero  is  not  Cains  Julias  after 
all,  rather  than  the  Pompe^'  who  is  characterised 
as  'Magnus'  throughout.  When  at  itn  lifst  its 
merits  are  tliixe  of  eloquence  rather  tlian  puftiy; 
and  for  its  many  lirilliant  and  aiit  '  HfiitfiiU^L- '  it 
justly  enjoys  an  'immortality  ot  quotati<m.'  Its 
Roman  patriotism  strikes  so  true  a  not'O  that  with 
all  piooeeiB  of  liberty  it  haa  been  a  favourite -par- 
tionlarly  in  the  Bnsland  of  the  17th  oentanr.  In- 
ilcv>(l,  tlio  liistnnan  oTthe  Long  Parliament,  Thomas 
May,  nut  only  wrote  a  respectable  translation  of 
it,  hut  alxo  a  still  nmro  ri'sjicctalilt'  continuation  in 
the  language  and  verso  of  tlio  original,  itowe's 
translation,  considered  l>y  Johnson  to  be  OOO  of 
the  bwt  in  the  £ngii8h  laogua^ 

llwfeaie  etlMT  BngHah  tnuudatkNui  in  van*  bv  Ifar- 
low«  (Bk.  Lk  SirFliriiiiando  GerfMb  and  E.  RIdlaj 
( 1897 );  and  in  m«m  by  JL  T.  Bfli^(  UflSK  Tbrn  at* 

(lendoi 


editions  by  Oudendorp, 
Hoaitu  ( T<!ubuer,  1H!I3 ). 


(U87}b  and 


LaCArls*  Cvril,  a  Oroek  theologian,  was  bom 
In  Crete  in  1572,  studied  at  Venice  and  Padua, 
and  8nbs«qucntly  in  Geneva,  where  he  became  im- 
bued with  the  Calviiiifit  doctrines.  Taking  h<dy 
orders,  he  rose  by  1021  to  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  Greek  Church,  Patriarch  of  Constantinopla 
An  outline  of  his  public  career  will  be  found  under 
(Jhkkk  fmiirti  i  Vol.  \'.  p.  .T97).  In  June  liiMT  he 
waa  sei/i-<|  in  Cutistantinople,  hurried  on  board  a 
▼CMel.  an  i  it  was  never  proporiy  asoertdined  what 
became  of  him.  According  to  tome  ho  waa  itiangled 
in  the  ahip  which  bore  him  off;  aooonllniif  to  others, 
he  safTered  thi*'  fate  in  a  castli*  on  tlw  slmrns  nf  tlio 
Dlack  Sea.  His  doctrines  liuvu  been  repi-at«iUy 
* "  J  Greek  synods. 


 J  a  Dormer  Window  (q.v.),  especially 

tn  a  charch  spire. 

Lucas  van  L<*ydcn,  wlin«e  prnpor  name  was 
Lucas  Jacuusz,  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  was 
bom  in  Leydon  in  1494.  An  extremely  precocious 
artist,  he  painted  a  plctan  of  St  Hubert  wlien  only 
twelve,  and  the  oelebratfld  print,  'Mahomet  and 
the  Monk  .Scrgius,'  was  engrave»l  when  he  w.x«i  only 
fourteen.  Hut  he  was  not  enrolled  in  the  guild  (if 
St  l.wko  iU  Antwer])  in  1522.  He  ptacti'-.xi 
succ— fully  «inio«it  every  branch  of  painting,  and 
nt  an  iMigraver  ranks  as  the  ei^ual  of  .Albert 
Durer  in  everything  except  fertility  of  design. 
His  range  of  subjects  vtm  very  wide,  and  em- 
braced events  in  sacred  bistoiy,  incidcnt!>i  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  of  his  own  )>eriod,  and 
portraits.  He  was  on  terms  of  intiniai  y  wiili 
Mabuse,  and  held  friendly  intercourse  with  Dilrer. 
whoeo  talenta  he  ailmtred  wtthont  professional 


jealousy.  H<»  <li<'<l  in  1533,  baviri^'  IxM-n  confim'd 
to  U'li  for  six  yi-aix.  A»nong>t  hi.-?  ino^t  cele- 
l>rat<'d  jticft-H  are  tlie  '  Hill  of  Calvary,'  Ky  some 
reganied  as  his  nia»terpie<>e,  'Adaiit  and  Kw 
exi>elled  from  Paradise,'  *  Ecce  Homo,'  *A 
and  a  Dog,'  the  'Card  Party,'  *St  Jerameu'  and 
•  Christ  healing  a  Blind  Man.^ 

LllOCO,  rliief  town  of  an  Italian  prnvino.-. 
is  situated  ia  a  plain,  boundei!  hy  picturevque 
hills  and  irrigate«l  by  tho  Sonliiii,  14  ruiies  liv 
rail  NE.  of  Pisa.  I*op.  (I«94)  77,.*<n).  *  Luc«i 
thelndnstiiona*  haa  a  great  trade  in  olive  oil  and 
silk,  the  latter  manufaetnre  introduced  in  tha  end 
of  the  1  Ith  eentnry.  The  cathedral  of  8t  Martin, 
begun  in  lOfiH,  lia.«  a  ccvlar  crucilix  repuf-d  to  have 
l»een  brought  to  Lucca  in  782;  this  Vulio  Sanio 
('Sacred  Countenance')  is  inentiorud  by  hante. 
The  church  also  c<mtains  several  line  paintings, 
the  tomb  of  Maria  Guintgi  (cf.  Kuskin  s  Mof/frm 
Painters,  vol.  iL),  and  valuable  archives.  There 
are  nearly  forty  other  cburehes,  some  dating  from 
the  7th  and  8tn  centuries.  A  splendid  aqneilurt 
(1820)  supplies  the  town  with  water  from  the 
I'i.san  liills.  T'li'  iminicipal  linililin;,-'*  (  1.">7h  )  Con- 
tain a  v,ilnal>l»'  tulliHiion  of  paint in^.'^.  Ln<-»-a  is 
e.\ceptioliall\  rich  in  artistic  and  t-cicntiCic  iristitti* 
titms.  The  city  wan  a  bisliopiic  tm  eauy  as  347, 
and  in  1726  was  made  an  archbibhopric.  Tho 
environs  abound  in  delightful  villas.  In  a  chain- 
ing valley,  16  miles  K.  of  tlM  town,  are  situated 
the  mineral  bath'^  of  Lucca,  which  have  U-tn 
famous  since  tlif  l.jili  century.  Their  tiMriiH;niture 
viiricM  from  JtO  to  130"  F.— 1  he  ]>ronnrc,  wnicb  luM 
an  area  of  ;V>8  so.  tn.  and  a  itoi>.  (IMUa)  of  2S9,81)0, 
is  fanicii  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
superiority  of  its  agriculture.  The  Lncchen 
are  a  frugal,  shrewd  roeo;  numliers  leave  homo 
in  search  of  employment,  and  they  form  a  laigo 
pn>portioo  of  the  uinetant  tif^re-vendors,  organ- 
grindei  i,  and  stucco- wnrkorf  of  Eumj»e. 

I.uccn  ( anc.  Lhcm)  was  made  a  iLonian  c<ilon\  in 
177  H  r  It  was  erecteil  into  a  diicliy  liy  ili«>  L<>ui 
batils,  and  ita  merchuuls  trade<i  in  English  wool 
fntm  the  9th,  but  more  especially  from  the  12tU 
century.  The  town  bad  a  must  cfiequered  history 
down  to  1.369,  when  it  became  an  independent  ro- 
public,  which  lasted  till  1707.  In  ItiOfiit  w  as  erected 
mto  a  princi|>ality  by  Na|Kdcon  for  bis  si>ter  Elisa 
I^ciochi,  and  in  1815  piussctl  to  Maria  Louisa  ol 
Spain,  queen  of  Etraria.  Her  hon.  Charles  Loaia, 
co«led  it  to  Tu^toanv  in  1847,  on  obtauUBg  pOHB^ 
sion  of  Parma  aud  Piacenza. 

Lnccna,  a  town  of  Spain,  16  miles  S.  bv  E.  of 
Cordova,  '\n  famoW  for  ita  wine  and  breed  of  noneSL 

Pop.  21,271. 

Lncera  (the  ancient  I.n'frt'a  of  the  Samnite 
war),  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  12  miles  bjr  nul 
NW.  of  l-'oggia,  has  a  cathedral  datinj^  from  ISQfi; 
and  a  famous  mined  castle  of  Fre<lenck  II..  who 
died,  however,  at  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Fioren- 
tino.    Pop.  l-iMl. 

LBCCrne  ( Mcdicago  tati'r-n ),  a  species  of  Me«iiric 


(q. v.),  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  legnminon* 
pianta  grown  lor  the  supply  of  green  food  to 
cattle.   It  is  a  native  or  the  sonto  of  Korape, 

and  has  V-en  cultivated  tliere  from  an  unkiKiun 
a«ti«]nity.  It  is  not  very  largely  grown  in  Krit.nfi, 
Imt  in  f^onie  j)la<'cs  verv'  sui'ct>ssTullv,  cliietly  in  tin* 
drier  pariiiot  the  south  of  England.  Tiie  climate 
of  many  districts  of  Scotland  is  not  too  cold  for  it. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  North  and 
South  America.  It  endures  great  droughts,  ius  roota 
penetrating  veiy  deep  into  tlie  ground,  bir  John 
Rennet  Lawes  states  that  at  Rotbamsted  he  has 
found  if  tlic  V'Cst  of  .•(11  fni aire  crops  for  a  drouglit. 
It  delights  in  a  rich  nn<l  calcareous  so»|,  and  never 
anceeeds  on  damp  soils  or  tenacioua  clays.  It  la  a 
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perennial,  and  if  kept  free  from  weeds  affords  gooil 
orope  for  dx,  seven,  or  more  yean.  It  Is  sown  in 
rows,  at  10  or  14  inches  apart,  and  may  be  mown 
several  times  in  a  year,  growing  very  guickly  nfter 
1>eing  mown.  The  qnantity  of  produre  is  very 
great— aometimeR  from  20  to  30  tons  per  anmini 
anil  fi'W"  <i*her  fora{;e  pljitit.H  tire  neatly  for  u-.<'  so 
early  in  spring.  Laceme  baf  a  rather  erect  htein, 
leaves  with  three  olMrrateK>bloug  toothed  leoiletn ; 
pmplish  blae  or  sometimeR  yellow  floa'ets  in  many- 
Ooiverad  racemes,  and  pods  twisted  two  or  three 
times  round.  It  should  be  mown  before  flowering, 
when  it  becomes  fibrous  and  less  nutritious.  The 
Spanish  name.uaed  intheWostcmStates,  \»  Alfalfa. 

Lnoenie  (Ger.  Lmem),  the  capital  of  a  Swira 
eanton,  fiO  miles  SE.  of  Basel,  147  SSB.  of  Btrax- 
Imrf ,  and  177  NNW.  of  Milan.  It  ia  very  beauti- 
fnlly  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Reuns  iranes 
from  tin-  nortli-west  extremity  of  tlie  I^ako  of 
Lnrerms  and  is  partly  8urr*)unile4l  (on  the  nortli) 
with  medieval  towers.  Near  the  lake,  rising?  from 
tlie  middle  of  the  Reum,  is  an  old  tower,  which  i;* 
■aid  to  have  been  a  lighthouse  {Iwama)  in  Koman 
times,  whence  tlie  name  of  the  town.  Outside  one 
of  the  gates  is  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  hewn  (1821 ) 
out  of  tlie  Milid  rook  after  a  model  byThoru  nld^on,  a 
monument  to  the  Swiss  guard  who  periHhoti  ul  the 
TuilerieK  in  1192.  Near  hy  is  t}ie  CJlacier  Ganli'ii, 
with  rocks  inu!«trating  tho  ariinn  of  ire.  The  town 
is  a  busy  centre  for  touiisiH  and  siiiiiiiht  \L«itorH 
to  Switzerland'.  Top.  (IHIM)  21,778.— The  canton 
has  an  area  uf  o~9  Bq.  ra.  and  a  pop.  (1804)  of 
125,813.  The  eoil  ia  frnitifal  in  the  vallen ;  in  the 
aMM«  ttooatainoae  parla  the  rearing  of  eattle  in 
carried  on  to  a  great  exteatt  large  qiiantities  of 
cheese  Iteing  mane.  The  hignext  ekmitioii  in  thifs 
canton  in  GiWH  feet,  a  |K'ak  of  Muimt  l'll,ltll^.  The 
inhahilantM  are  numtly  of  ( Jermaii  race  and  lan|,'nage, 
and  Iwlong  to  the  Ilnnian  Catliolic  Church,  except 
about  5630  Pmtestantu,  to  w  hom  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  was  tirMt  accorded  in  1828.  The 
canton  tltrew  off  the  yoke  of  Aostiia  ia  1S8%  and, 
joining  SchwYc,  Uri,  and  UnterwaMeo,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  ftitiin-  Swiss  ( "onfeileration.  The 
constitution  of  laicfnic  in  a  i  cprexentative  dein<i- 
cracy.  The  legislative  Utdv  is  the  Great  Council, 
one  menil»er  l)eing  eleeted  hy  everj'  1000  citixens ; 
the  executive  in  vestetl  in  Meven  meniltera,  who  are 
not  of  the  council.    See  SwtTZeiu.AliD. 

Trs  Lake  of  Licrrnr.  called  aleo  VieneaU- 
ttiUttrm  r  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons  '—Uri, 
Uttterwalflen,  Schwyz,  and  Lucerne),  la  ooe  of  the 
nnvtt  Itfautiful  shwts  of  watn  in  Etin^WL  In  shape 
it  ret»emhlc«  roii};lily  a  cro-*?*  with  a  crumpled  Btem; 
its  shorenare  mostly  ste«'{>  and  ri>cky.  LiTi^tli  frutii 
Luoeme  to  Fltielen,  23  miles ;  average  breadth, 
about  1^  mile ;  area,  44  an.  m.  The  chief  places  on 
ita  banks  are  Loeene^Kussnacht,  and  Alpnacb  at 
tha  aorth'veel,  aad  FHlden  near  ita  aonth-west 
oatnnaity.  It  forms  part  of  the  St  Gothard  route, 
aad  is  navigated  by  st^amboatA,  but  is  liable  to 
suilden  and  violent  !«toniin.  Tlie  lake  i»  rich  in 
aMOciutious  of  William  Tell  (q.v.)  and  hiti  sUiry. 

Lartan.  ooe  of  the  meet  interesting,  gracefal, 

and  aimising  of  Greek  writere,  wos  oorn  in 
SariioMita.  the  principal  town  of  Commagene  in 
S\  ria,  j.nd>nbly  alxiut  12.'»  A.D.  Intendeil  l>y  hin 
parent'*  to  be  a  sculptor,  Lucian  early  OMterteil  Win 
own  decided  preference  for  letters.  Ifaving  leame<l 
Greek  and  studied  under  soue  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
he  practised  as  aa  advoeata  lor  a  abort  time  in 
Aanodi.  He  then  turned  to  tiie  eomposition  of 
show  speeches  (epideictic  oratory)  and  to  reciting 
them  M  a  m^ms  of  making'  a  living.  Hin  pro- 
feAoional  cftr«*pr  than  madf>  lum  a  tmvelling  artist ; 
and  iti  the  oiK-t  f<<r  Miitalile  festivals  at  which  to 

deliver  lus  aeclamatioos  he  travelled  through  Asia 
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Minor,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Gaul. 
Having  thiut  made  a  fortune  and  a  name,  he  settled 
in  Athena,  atill  tbo  intdleetoal  capital  of  the 
world,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 

i>!iilos(i)>liy.  There,  too,  he  prtiduced  a  form  of 
litenituie  hitlierto,  as  he  elaiins,  unknown.  This 
was  liumoroii.<<  di,il</-iir.  In  lii-,  nld  a^'»'  lie  revcited 
to  his  hrsl  love,  re-citation.  He  aeet-jited  a  good 
appointment  in  Eg>  pt,  w  here  at  an  advanced  a^, 
eighty  or  ninety  years,  he  died.  A  Semite  by  race 
but  not  hy  e^lucation,  a  suliject  of  Rome  bnt  not  a 
Bonai^  a  writer  of  Greek  bnt  not  a  Greek  by  birth, 
Lndaa  was  by  circumstances  singularly  freed 
from  everj"  tie,  prej>o«Hes.sion,  or  prejudice  wliich 
might  have  xt<Mid  at  all  in  the  way  of  his  deriving 
the  largest  possihle  amount  of  aiiuittement  out  «»f 
the  worUl.  Nor  wsv*  this  all  that  fortune  did  for 
him  :  flie  brought  him  into  the  world  at  an  age 
when  the  ohi  faitlis,  the  old  philosophy,  the  old 
^  literature,  were  all  rapidly  disaoMng  in  decay, 
and  when  what  the  new  would  he  was  an  iuHoluble 
|)roblem.  For  satire,  who(M>  nature  i.s  simply  to 
deny,  never  wits  llu  re  a  fairer  liehl  ;  ainl  I.in  ian 
ravelled  in  it.  The  «ild  faith  wiuh  gone,  and  tlio 
inherent  altsnniity  of  reUuning  tlie  old  deities 
without  the  old  belief  is  brought  out  by  Lucian  in 
the  Dialogue*  of  the  Godt^  Dtaloguet  of  the  Dead. 
Prometheue,  Charm,  Menimioe,  IcearomtiUfnMt  mm 
others.  Whether  the  old  philosophy  was  tlie  more 
disgraced  by  the  nhallowness  or  tiie  vices  of  tliose 
who  profe»»e<l  it  in  Lucian 's  time  it  would  Ik*  hard 
to  tell  from  his  Sifmpoxiinn,  J/n/u  iin,  Jimu  I'rotis, 
I>rii/>f(ir,  fee.  The  old  literature  hod  l»een  dis- 
place<l  liy  ni)\  els  or  romances  of  a>lventure  of  the 
most  fantastic  kind,  which  Lucian  parodies  in  hi* 
True  I/utun'ej.  In  fine,  there  is  no  department  of 
Jife  with  which  ha  ia  nnaoquainted  or  froai  whkh 
he  fails  to  nrae  a  langh.  His  extendve  travde 
gave  him  abundant  material,  and  his  extensive 
reading  gave  him  ancient  insiance«  to  confirm  and 
illusii  itc  liis  own  exiierienct*.  Hi.n  Greek,  though 
not  ahs<ilutely  jmre  Attic  of  the  best  times,  is  but 
little  removed  froni  it ;  and  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  hy  the  fact  that  he  learned  Greek  aaaforeigD 
languiige,  ami  conseanmtly  picked  it  up  from 
riat4i  iumI  not  from  the  streets.  Apart  from  the 
puritv  of  bis  Greek,  his  style  is  perfectly  delightful, 
»inipfe,  {tellucid,  and  sjtarkling.  The  ttlitio  prin^ 
ccvs  \»  dated  I4!t«i,  Florence.  The  editions  by 
HemsterhuiH  ami  Heitz  {cu»%  nrsinii'  I.ntina  tt 
not  it  mrtorum,  1730  40)  and  hy  Lehmannt  1823-20, 
in  9  volx. )  have  not  vet  been  supetaadad.  Than 
is  no  complete  English  transhuioa  or  editioa. 
Portieaa  havo  been  translated  hy  Fraaklla. 

Lnrirer  (Lat..  'livht  l>nnL'<-r'),  the  morning- 
star;  see  I*l..\NKTS.  The  church  fatheni  attached 
this  name  to  Satan  in  the  Iwlief  that  Isaiah,  xiv.  18, 
w  hich  refers  to  the  king  of  Babvlon,  eootained  a 
refereoea  to  the  Frioee  of  DarneH:  «£.  haktt 

X.  18. 

Lucifer  Hatches.  See  Matchm. 

Lndgait  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  artifldal 

Ianip»,  and  specially  well  a<lapte<i  for  lighting 
largo  «j>ace8,  whetner  oix^n  or  covered.  The 
light,  which  is  pirwhu-eil  li\  Imrnin;:  01  im-i.Ic  oil, 
is  hrilliant  and  liilliiscd,  and  ilues  not  cast  hiack 
sliadow.s  like  thf  <  lfetiic  light,  a-s  the  Hame  gives  a 
broad  g''>vv  resetiihlmg  very  much  the  effect  of  the 
sun.  The  construction  of  the  lamp  is  exceedingly 
oimple.  The  tank  or  oil-rcaervoir  to  a  plain  diealar 
drum,  to  the  top  of  which  the  homer  » fixed.  The 
bumer-tnbe,  E,  extends  to  the  Inittom  of  the  dmni, 
pawing  through  an  outer  tulnj  F,  which  is  pierce<l 
with  liiili  -  tlii«'u-li  whi<  h  the  oil  is  strained,  and 
pa.x.'-e-.  liown  into  the  small  well,  L.  in  the  Itottoinof 
the  tank.  The  compressi  d  air  enters  the  drum  at  II, 
and  forces  the  oil  ap  the  tube,  £,  to  the  (^  cooe  L 
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The  heated  air  from  the  coil,  C,  enters  the  annular 
space  between  the  ofl-eane  ftnd  burner,  where  tht; 
mir  and  oil  become  amalgawHited  tad  eaeape  in  the 
form  of  a  sprayor  vapow  vliidh  ji  imineiliately 
Snflammabie.    There  we  TuioiM  fonns  of  the 


Section  of  m  Laeigea  LMop : 

\Bir  ■upplj- :  B,  ■tooooek  Ibr  «ontrol]iiu|  rapply  of  air  to 
nmer;  B',  stopooek  for  eontndllng  oQ'Am;  C,  ooil  fur 
heating  air;  D,  boriMr:  B,  burner- tuba;  F|  ■tniBtr>tiilw; 
O,  drip-cock  for  eondeawd  moiatura ;  H,  ilr mdm ;  1^  oik 
cone;  J,  for  oil  aapply;  L,  oil  welL 

Lodgen,  which  was  first  lued  in  1885;  bnt  for 
*  ttmversal  lamp  the  vertical  type  worked  by 
eompremed  air  may  be  taken  an  the  best,  which', 
with  about  18  lb.  presHure  at  the  burner,  gives  the 
most  regular  nii>t  eflVotive  light. 

LaciUoSf  lionian  poet,  the  creator  of  that  form 
of  noetic  satire  which  was  wielded  so  brilliantlv 
bv  his  suoceasorai  Hoiaoe,  Fersins,  and  Juvenal. 
He  was  bom  at  Bnem  Anmnca,  in  Campania, 
probably  in  164  or  MM  9.C.  Other  dates  ^^iven  or 
suggested  are  148  and  180.  He  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Younger  Soipio,  under  whom  lie  is 
wiid  to  have  Rcrvcil  at  Nnniantia,  and  of  i^eliiiR. 
He  wan  a  tlioroii^'li  man  of  the  worhl,  and  wrote  in 
a  bold,  indeiKindeut  tune,  choosing  for  his  subjects 
eontemporary  events,  persons,  affectations,  vioes, 
Ae.  Ho  enjoyed  great  popularity  daring  his 
Ulettme^  ao  much  so  that  at  his  death  in  108,  at 
Nl^oa*  he  wws  honoured  with  a  public  funeral, 
altnongh  he  had  never  held  any  puolic  office.  He 
wrote  thirty  b«)ok^«  of  Satires,  of  which  notliing  but 
fragments  remain,  t)re!4erve<i  in  great  part  by  the 
grammarianH.  TUr  1n'-<t  odltions  of  the»e  fragments 
are  Lachmann's  ( Berlin,  l)i70 )  and  L.  Mttller's  ( Leip. 
1872 ),  who  also  wrote  Isbm  «mf  Wtrk»4t$  LmeSUu* 
(1876). 

LnclnA  ('the  lipht-brinjirinf,'' ),  a  name  applied 
both  to  Diana  and  to  .luno — to  the  latter,  .nino 
Lnrina,  as  the  c<«peoiaI  divinity  that  presides  over 
childbirth,  corresponding  to  tbo  Hithylft  of  Greek 
mythology.   See  JuMO. 

Ltlck^t  GoTTFHm)  CuRiSTiAir  FnsDiticif, 

Protoatont  theolopian,  was  born  24th  August  1791, 
at  Ktjeln,  near  Ma<;deburg,  an<l  wfia  professor  of 
Tlitolo^^y  at  Hoiin  i;isi8-29),  and  at  C;«tttiii;,'«'n, 
where  he  died  14lh  February  1855.  His  ureat 
work  ifl  his  commentary  on  Jonn  (1820-25 ;  Sa  ed. 
1860-66);  other  work*  are  on  tbe  Apocalypse 
(8d  ed.  1848-M),  and  on  New  TeatanM^  Homie- 
aetttiaa(1817). 


Lnckenwalde.  a  town  of  Pnusia,  31  miles  bf 
rail  8SW.  of  Berlin,  has  doth  and  hat  mm^ 

factures.    Pop.  (188.^))  16,109;  1H,398. 

Lncknow  {I.iikhunu),  ca]iilal  of  tiif  pro\-ince 
of  Oudli,  and  the  fourtli  larj^cst  city  in  India.  Ptand? 
on  the  river  Guniti,  by  rail  42  mile^*  NE.  of  Ljiwn- 
pore  and  199  NW.  of  Benares.  The  city  is  interest- 
ing, not  only  as  the  capital  d  the  former  kingdom  of 
Ondh,  and  (or  the  memoiBble  part  it  played  in  the 
Mntinv,'  but  also  as  a  centre  of  modem  Indian  life, 
a  chief  school  of  native  mnrfe  and  poetrv-  and  of 
Mohammedan  tln^ology.  The  apjveanince  of  niaf;ni- 
ficence  and  spli'nclniir  which  the  rity  pr«*>«'nt.H  « lif-n 
seen  from  tiif  out>ide  is  not  Ixinie  out  by  do-* 
internal  inspemion,  though  a  vast  iniprovement 
has  been  cfi'ected  since  tlie  Mutiny.  Tlif  cUrf 
aiobiteetnxal  gloiy  of  the  place  is  the*  Imambant  or 
manMlenm  of  Aaaf •ud-DanlA,  the  fourth  Nawak, 
who  did  so  much  to  embellish  Lucknow  with 
magnihcent  buildings.  This  edifice,  built  in  1784. 
stands  within  the  Machi  Bhawan  fort  (built  by 
Asafs  predecessor),  and  is  now  con%erte<l  into  a 
British  orwnal.  The  Hiinn  Dorwaza,  a  grand  and 
massive  gateway,  leading  out  of  the  fort,  the 
magnificent  Residency  paliM^  and  the  conntrv 
palace  of  Btbiipnr,  beiudes  nnmerona  minor  lioild- 
mgs,  were  all  erected  by  the  eame  priiieei  Tlie 
Jama  Masjid  or  chief  mosque,  and  the  huge  wilaoes 
of  Cliattar  Manzil,  Kai8.ar  Bagh,  Farhat  Bak»h, 
four  n)yal  tombs,  ntid  an  observatory  (beud- 
qnarters  of  the  rebels  during  the  Mutiny)  are  the 
most  noteworthy  amongst  the  remaining  public 
buildinss,  though  the  palaces  are  remarkable  for 
little  else  except  their  great  siie,  debaaed  atyle  of 
architeetare^  and  gnaAy  deoorationa.  Tbe  ednca* 
tional  eetabHRfamenta  embtnoe  Canning  GoUeee, 
established  in  18ft4,  now  with  five  deoartmenbi* ;  the 
Martiniere  Cnllege,  in  which  120  studiers"  sons*  are 
edticaloil  and  clothed  ;  and  more  than  t^\n  dozen 
mission  and  other  schools.  The  staple  uf  the 
native  industries  is  gold  and  silver  brocade,  besidee 
which  there  are — muslins  and  other  light  fabric^ 
emhraideiy  in  sold  thread  and  silk  n{)on  cotton  ana 
velvet,  glass,  clay-moulding,  ahawla,  jewellery  (bnt 
declining),  and  imper.  There  are  here  extensive 
milway  workshops.  Lncknow  is  a  bnsv  rormiKToial 
town,  tratiiiig  cnielly  in  country  [  riHlncts  ^grain, 
buttor,  suj^'ar,  riiola-s>ie.s,  spicea,  toKacoo,  oil-Be<-<l-->  I, 
European  ideec  gmids,  salt,  leather,  Arc.  I'op. 
(1869)  2.S4,779;  (1.H.SI)  281,303;  (1891)  273,028,  of 
whom  20,000  were  in  tbe  cantonments  just  oat* 
side  the  city ;  and  in  religion  160,000  were  8Uil« 
Mussolmana  and  the  rest  mainly  Uindoa 

The  site  of  the  present  fort  was  originally 
occupied  by  a  small  villa^'e  called  I^ik.^ibmanpar, 
foundo<l  by  a  brother  of  liaia.i  (  hnndra,  tbe  hero  of 
the  epic  Jiamtiijuiin.  Tlio  city  did  not.  however, 
rise  into  importance  until  it  was  tH.-ule  ( 1732)  the 
capital  of  ue  independent  state  of  Oudb  (q.v.)i> 
Lncknow  covered  itself  with  gloiy  by  the  atining 
evente  of  which  it  was  the  soene  during  tbe  mntiBy 
of  1857,  and  which  have  been  enshrined  in  splendid 
verse  by  Tenn>-son.  The  insurrection  broke  t»at  on 
the  night  of  .30th  Mav.  Sir  Henn.-  Lawrence  bad 
already  fortified  tlie  Residency  and  garri.-oned  it 
witti  T")!)  British  tn XI] i>  An  attempt  to  tht  ok  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  at  a  place  8  miles  from  the 
city  \\:\j<  defeated  on  z9th  June,  and  two  days  later 
tbe  Biitish  were  beatoged.  On  4th  Jnly  Sir  Honijr 
Lawrenoe  died,  fnm  a  wound  earned  on  the  9A  vy 
a  buTStillg  riiell.  Three  times  in  succession  the 
little  garmon,  commanded  on  the  first  occa.«ion  by 
Major  BankM.  on  the  last  two  by  Briga<li»  r  Inglis, 
beat  back  the  assaults  of  tbe  enemy.  On  SM 
September  Havelock  (qv.)  and  Outram.  with  a 
relieving  force,  captured  the  Aluni-bagh  (q.v.), 
and  on  tbe  28th  reached  the  Residency.  Again 
the  liige  waa  fbnaod  by  the  nbola,  botb  of  tka 
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Renidencv  and  the  Alum  bach.    The  latter  wu 

siircoured  by  Sir  Colin  CamiiTH-ll  nn  10th  Novem-  | 
b*M-.  Then,  after  tirivin;;  tin-  imitiiiwrs  out  of  tlieir 
two  prinii|>al  stron;,'hol<is,  Sir  Colin  re«che<l  the 
pirrison  in  the  city  ( 10th  November).  Six  days 
lat^r  the  gallant  Havelock  died  of  dysentery.  S5ir 
Colia  CiimpbeU,  leading  Outram  with  8S00  men 
to  hoM  the  Alnm  bagli  till  hie  return,  escorted  the 
civilians,  and  the  ladies  and  ehildren,  to  Cawnporo. 
In  the  first  week  of  March  1858  he  returned  to  the 
att.ack  upon  the  relx^lHat  Lucknow,  who  haJ  nu'un 
while  entrenched  tiicuiselven  in  the  city.  It  cin^t 
a  week's  hartl  fighting  to  Hulnlue  thMD  (mi6th 
March) :  the  isBoe  endwl  the  mutiny. 

Tbmt  lie  newl  hooki  en  the  anttav  and  liege  by 
ImOw  tkt  asm  «f  lAttkwmnSMU  ^be* 

IBtdwll,  1%t19ttatMi*iH9  (18115) :  and  IfLeod  ham, 
iMckfujtc  iiwi  (hi'le  in  the  Mutimj  (  ISO;"  l. 

Ln^on*  an  epieoopal  town  of  (i3Ul  inhabitanta 
in  the  soath  of  Lft  VtBd^,  on  the  railway  from 
Nantes  to  Bordeanx,  and  on  the  canal  of  Lufon. 
Biehelieo  was  Blehnp  of  Lnfon ;  and  ninny  battles 

■were  fought  here  in  179*2-97. 

Llicrella«  the  wife  of  L.  Taroniniuf^  Cnllntiniis, 
famous  for  her  heroic  virtue.  She  was  shamefally 
ontn^ed  by  Bextus  Tarmiiniui*,  whereupon  she 
■amiDoned  her  hnsliand  and  a  group  of  friends,  and, 
after  making  them  take  a  solemn  oath  to  drive  out 
the  hat«d  race  of  Tarqnins  from  the  city,  plunged 
a  knife  into  her  heart.  <>f  the  p<M'tic  (»liil«>ratii)ns 
of  the  etory  the  niont  fanioux  is  the  limg  llaj>e  uf 
jMBTtet  of  ShHk)  -.ii<'.ire'H  youth.    See  BRUTUS. 

liporotlui,  Trrus  C4EU«,  Bomso  poek  lived 
in  tne  lint  half  of  the  let  eentnrr  B.a,  fmt  of 

Um  particulars  of  his  life  we  really  know  noth- 
ing. .'\  story  wait  current  some  tinie  after  his 
d«'ath  that  In-  died  raving  mad  from  the  elVectn 
of  a  love-potion  administered  to  him  by  his  wife 
kocilia,  and  on  tiiis  story  Tennvson  has  founded 
a  vny  striking  and  powerful  poem ;  but  it 
woold  ■aem  to  nave  been  a  maliaom  invention, 
ttMt«d  h*  eoine  hostile  critic,  or  paMibly  by  an 
early  Christian  writer  who  took  <lelignt  in  assuming 
that  a  champion  of  iiiilwlief  and  hiaterialiNoi  must 
liave  come  t4i  a  l^iii  ''iiii.  Tiic  great  — inileed,  the 
only — work  of  Ln<  t<  tius  in  an  ensay  in  hexameter 
verse,  *(>n  the  Nature  of  Things'  (De  Jterum 
Naiurn ),  in  nix  lKx>ks,  containing  upwardi  of  7400 
lines.  The  work  was  said,  ottt  on  no  good 
aathority,  to  have  been  revised  by  Cleero.  All 
we  know  is  that  Cicero  once  hrieffv  alludeji  to  it 
(Efntt.  ad  Quintuin  Fnttrem,  ii.  $•),  olwerving  that 
there  are  several  Hashes  of  p  tiiii-*  in  the  pwrn,  and 
that  much  Hkill  i.^  kIiowh  in  the  com|M>sition.  ThiH 
i«  a  very  fair  criticism,  and  it  has  con)mend«'<l  itM-lf  i 
to  general  acceptance.  The  noem,  we  take  it,  was 
on  the  whole  coldly  received  by  Roman  reader*, 
and  with  the  modems  Lncretios  has  never  hesD  a  1 
popular  elasrie.  The  enbject-matter  of  hia  work  is 
not  gi^nerally  attractive,  nor  is  tlu'  vi  r-ifu  ation  for 
the  tin»^t  part  plcit-iing  or  harnirtiuoii'-'.  I.nrretius 
aspireil  to  [»opulari.-.e  the  pliilowiplut  nl  th<'orii'>  of 
Deniocritus  atid  Kpicurus  on  the  origin  of  the 
ani verse,  with  the  npecial  purpose  of  crailii-ating 
anything  like  religious  belief,  which  he  in  always 
aavagely  denouncing  as  the  one  great  source  of 
maa^  wkkadoaas  and  miseiy.  In  this  he  is 
terribly  in  earnest,  and  he  is  never  so  eloqnent  as 
when  ne  if*  striking  at  t]ii>'  lial«'d  onciny.  The 
<ift«»n-quot<Hl  verw,  'Tantuni  rrlli;^io  |ioiiii(  >ua'ii-re 
rnaloruni,'  cxjin-— cs  hi«  inneriiio-t  (•on\ iction,  aiiii 
out  of  this  springs  hi^  fmeHt  and  mo^t  \i'^'orou-> 
poaHy*  A  calm  and  tranquil  mind  wa^^  hi- 
mmmmtum  kvnwm,  an<l  the  only  way  to  it  lay 
throttgh  a  materialistic  phiIo«^ophy  which  teaches 
that  imniortalitv  is  an  emnty  dream.  To  Lucretius 
tLis  was  a  positively  delightful  thought ;  he  hailed  I 


it  as  a  sore  dellyenuiee  from  the  tvmtt  temm 

I  which  liannt  men's  minds.  The  universe,  as  it 
evicts,  was,  he  held,  evolved  out.  of  ultimate 
dcmentai-v  atoms,  infinite  in  number,  streaming 
downwaiifH  in  void  space,  like  a  huge  8now8t4>rm  ; 
this,  or  something  like  it,  was  the  theory  of  Demo- 
critos.  Creation,  as  we  understand  it,  is  impos- 
sible; nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  neither 
can  anything  be  destroyed ;  destruction  is  only  a 
name  for  a  change  of  substance.  Life,  mind,  soul, 
!  \c.  are  nimply  partw  of  the  nuin  in  the  same  sense 
a«  his  limlw,  and  l>eing  in  their  nature  cor|M)real, 
Immii;,'.  as  we  should  say,  functions  of  the  InKly, 
tlicy  i>eri24h  finally  with  the  body,  or  at  least  so 
{H-rish  as  to  leave  no  survival  of  OQUdonsnesSi 
AU  knowledge  is  dwived  from  the  aniMS,  whidi  ara 
in  fset  our  only  test  and  eriterion  of  truth.  All 
phenomena  can  be  explained  by  natural  causes, 
and  thus  the  door  is  closed  against  any  belief  in 
the  ilivine  or  supernatural.  Lucretius,  in  fact,  is 
suhstantially  in  occonl  with  rntxlem  materialism, 
and  he  often  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  newest 
theories  of  modern  science.  For  instance,  be  ex- 
plains contagious  diseases  by  the  perpetaal  Hying 
about  in  the  air  of  minute  particles,  germs  aa  wa 
can  tliem,  injorions  to  Hfe.;  and  aeain,  in  his 
account  of  the  various  types  of  animal  life  as  thay 
successivi'iy  appeared  on  the  earth,  we  have  some- 
thing like  nntiiipatiuM^  of  tlie  'Hiii\ival  of  the 
fittest,'  and  of  tlie  Darwinian  tlieor)'  of  evolution. 
Ever>'  now  and  then,  indeed,  there  is  quite  a 
modem  flavour  about  the  doctrines  of  Lncretina 
Still,  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  has  his  chief  interest 
for  US,  though  the  man  himself,  in  his  intHUM 
eamestnees,  no  doubt  pot  Ms  nliilosophv  before 
his  poetry.  \  vcrv  reanable  book  might  l>e  made 
up  with  tlie  title  'The  IV»autie8  of  Lucretius.'  His 
poem  ahotindH  in  f<trikin;;ly  pictur»'*M|ue  phrases, 
such  aa  only  a  great  poet  could  havo  originated ; 
scattered  up  and  down  in  it  are  episodes  of  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  vivid  description,  pertiapa 
hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
poetry.  Now  and  then  he  allegorises  some  of  tlia 
popular  myths  and  legends,  showing  how  they  fore- 
shadow moral  t^uth^,  ami  in  su<  h  pa.s,Ma;;eb  he  is 
one  of  the  suljliniest  and  mof>t  iniprcfsive  of  |XK't«. 

For  a  full  discUMion  of  I.uoretius  »nd  hi*  iioftry,  »ro 
ProfcMor  S»-lUr'»  Roman  PotU  of  the  RtpuUte  i\>^)\ 
Pnifrsaor  Veitch'i  Lucretiu*  and  the  Atomic  Iheorp 
I  l>'75i;  and  The  Atomic  Theory  of  Luerrtiut,  hy  John 
Ma^Hon  The  tint  edition  of  Lucretius  wm 

i>rmt«d  about  1473  at  Kresoim;  thia  wiu  followtd  in  ISOO 
Ity  the  Aldine  (published  by  Aldua),  and  in  lACH  by  tbs 
c<lition  of  lAnihinuA,  whiefa  from  that  tune  hrld  ita  plaos 
for  npwarda  of  tiiree  oenturiei  sa  the  itandani  text.  In 
Kfi  •pp«ared  the  edition  of  the  great  German  acholav 
LAchmann.  in  which  the  test  was  thorouKhly  reviaod, 
and  on  this  in  1870  Unnro  greatly  iroprotcd.  sddiat  * 
most  valusbis  commentary  and  a  cluee  and  vigonas 
tranilation.  Creech'a  translation  into  Engliah  vens^ 
pnbliahcd  in  1714,  was  the  work  of  an  enthiuiastis 
admiier  e(  the  pout  sad  his  phtlMoohv ;  it  is  ea  tiM 
whole  a  foed  pim  ef  woifc,  bat  Is  UMle  known. 

LnoilllUH,  L.  LlCINIfS.  a  very  di-tinguished 
Koninn  general,  lM>rn  about  110  B.C.  In  the  first 
Mithri<latic  war  he  commanded  the  fleet  as  legate 
of  Sulla.  In  74  H.C.,  as  consul,  with  Cilicia  for 
his  province,  he  defeated  .Mithridates  (q.v.),  and 
almost  annihilated  bis  anny  on  ita  retreak  In  71 
D.C.  Fontus  Iwcame  subject  to  the  Romans.  The 
niea^nres  which  Lucullus  now  introduced  in  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Asia  show  that  he 
a  jii»t,  wisr,  and  lininane  administrator:  hut 
hi-  troop..  gre«  disatlected  on  account  of  the  strict 
ness  of  hin  discipline.  In  the  spring  of  tilt  ii.<-.  he 
marched  into  Armenia,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Tigranes.  In  the  following  year  he 
paine*!  another  great  victor%-  at  the  river  .Arsanias 
over  a  new  army  led  against  lum  by  Tigranes  and 
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MithrldfttOi;  but  thf  nintinou-  -j'irit  of  the  legionn 
ilaily  increnBed,  and  soon  he  roulil  <lo  notliinK.  At 
la»t  he  was  BopamiM  by  Pompey,  and  left  Awa 
in  66  B.C.    Id  eaajvnetMMl  with  Uw  anstocmtic 
party,  he  attempted  to  ehedc  the  faww—ilig  power 
of  Fontpey,  and  the  atten^  cund  tiM  coditioo 
known  as  the  first  trinniTirate.    Bat  He  wan  ill 
fittod  to  aot  fU4  leailer  again*t  -n'-h  nn-^-mjniluii-. 
men,  and  fnxm  with<ln*w  altoiiethnr  inmi  jxtliticHl 
atraire.    Dunne  his  publn'  rarp^r  he  haul  ncquin^l 
( bat  not  anfairiy )  prudigioiu  wealth  ;  and  iie  spent 
(he  remainder  of  hb  life  snrrminded  bgr  eiwta, 
poete,  end  phikeophen,  end  tthibatinff  in  his 
villea  at  "nBeiilant  end  Neepolie,  end  in  bis  bonne 
and  gardens  at  Rome,  a  laxnry  and  splendour 
which  became  prorerbial.    He  died  aboat  37  B.C. 

1iMt!J*  virgin  who  was  martyred  under 

Dtoelwtin  «fe  SjncaMu  Sb«  is  tiie  patron  of  the 
bund,  and  keoBaaMUHmted  CO  18th  Decenber. 

JjUlldltr:".  Itantls  o(  workmen  who  went  alMnit 
(he  midlantl  countief  of  En;;land  l>etwe*n  IHI'2  and 
1818  destroyinjj  machinery,  to  the  introduction  of 
whuh  they  attributed  tiie  want  of  work  con^e 

SMB(  en  (M  eomtnen-ial  <Ieprey^<<ion.  Tbey  took 
is  name  fKM  one  Ned  Lodd,  a  Leiceeleiehire 
idiot,  who  had  in  a  passfim  destroyed  KNne  stock- 
ing-frames thirty  yo:\rs  K'fore.  and  their  ontra^'t-s 
rommenced  at  N.>tiinu'li.ini  in  NoveiiiU'r  ISll,  an'l 
rxteniUnl  during;  x\i>'  li>\\>i\\\i\}^  >i>riti;;  and  .•uinnuT 
through  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Leicester,  and 
through  l'lit>^hire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkeldl«i  In 
July  1816  they  broke  oat  with  greater  vigoer,  and 
destroyed  every  lace  machine  in  LoiignboitMigli, 
trbile  their  leaiiter  openly  declared  his  readiness  to 
march  100  mile«  to  destroy  any  machinery  working 
unil'T  (iricf.  In  <  •.■inln-r  of  the  same  vwtr  another 
jMirtv  liroke  tliitt\  niafliin»*s  in  Leioeriter ;  but  hmmi 
aflt-r.  tlie  riot.s  of  thf  Ludiiites  are  lost  si<;ht  of  in 
tlie  wider  an«l  more  formidable  political  rioti«  which 
markeil  this  period,  and  make  the  social  history  of 
1616  Uide  more  tlian  a  long  catalAne  of  disturb 
aaeea  Bee  The  hinnaa  of  the  LvMitt$,  CliaHists, 
and  Plug  dramm,  by  Frank  IVvl  ('2d  e<l.  18S8). 

LtldeDSCheid.  a  town  of  Westphalia,  19  miles 
E8E.  fmm  Elherfehl  llarmen,  the  »eat  of  numer- 
oos  liardware  manufactures,  such  as  metal  buttons, 
httekles,  toaHnoons  and  teapots,  mouotinge  for 
nmbrellas  anu  sticks,  and  mosieal  instroments. 
besides  iron-foundries  and  nachine-shope.  Pop. 
(IH75)H566;  (1885)  15,007  ;  (1890)  19.457. 

LlldeiilxlAIld*  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
Angra-Pequena  (q.v.)  and  the  ad  joining  territory, 
now  part  of  (<ernian  Namnqtmland. 

Lndhllina,  capital  of  the  Ludliiana  district 
(aiea.  1375  h<|.  m.  :  iM>p.  e48,7-.>2  in  lK9n,  in  Pun- 
jab, Indiaj  stands  8  miles  from  the  wmtli  Imnk  of 
the  Hutlej,  and  on  the  Sind,  I'linjah,  and  Dellii 
Bailway.  It  was  founded  in  1480  by  the  ^oces 
of  Delhi,  and  Is  now  a  thriving  eom-mart  and  has 
mnnnfactiiri*s  of  ("luslniiere  Hhawls,  scarves,  cottons, 
turlifiriH,  fill iiiiiii.'.  and  carriages.  Pop.  46,334. 
Till'  Hhiiiii'  '>t  II  Mohaniincdan  saint  here  ftltiacts 
a  lart{o  cuncour>*e  of  pilgrims  every  year. 

LMtfloWf  a  market- town  and  nraniclpal  borough 
of  Shropshire,  at  the  Cor%'e's  influx  to  the  Temo, 
28  miles  8.  of  Shrewsbury.  It  ia  a  very  old  and 
int«re.-iiing  place,  with  two  noble  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Firnt,  there  is  the  ma-snive  Norman 
keep,  110  feet  lii;,'h,  of  the  c)u*tb',  where  Prince 
Arthur  wedded  Catliarine  of  Aragon,  and  died  less 
(ban  five  months  afterwards  ;  where,  in  the  bnn- 
qneting-hall,  Milton  produced  hia  Cmmm;  and 
where,  too,  Batter  wrote  ffudibnu.  Ceptnred  hv 
KinL'  Stephen,  the  Lnncn.«trians,  and  the  Round- 
heads, it  wan  linalU'  dismantlotl  in  1689.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  cmdiorm  collegiate  chnreh  (restored 
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in  PcrT>endicular  in  style,  with  a  tower  ISO 

feet  hiuh.  The  grammar-acbool,  founded  in  1283; 
and  refonnded  in  I5d2,  b  almost  the  oldest  in  the 
Icingdom;  and  one  of  aeva  gates  still  renaiaa. 
From  Bdwnid  naiKB  tiU  im  Ludlow  ntorasd 
two  member*,  then  one  till  1886.  Pop.  (1881) 
9035 :  ( 1891 )  4460.  See  works  by  Thomas  Wright 
i  lS'>f>-69)  and  Oliver  I^jik.-r  ('2d  ed.  1SS*>);  and  foc 
the  Ludlow  formation,  see  Sill  RIan  SvsTtM. 

Lndlow,  Edmund,  a  stnrtly  English  republieaa 
and  regicide,  was  bora  of  a  good  old  family  at 
Maiden  Bradley.  WOtdlira,  in  1617;  stndied  at 

Trinity  f'ollej,'e,  Oxford t  aad  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civii  War  was  a  student  in  the  Temple.  He 
vo!unteer»i  into  Essex's  lift:7^uard«<,  saw  service 
under  Waller  and  Fairfax,  was  returned  in  his 
father's  n>om  to  filament  for  Wiltshire  in  1646, 
sat  among  the  king's  iudges,  and  had  a  plaoa  in 
the  conaeil  of  state  or  the  Commonwealth.  In 
1651  he  was  seB(  to  Ireteod  aa  Ueatenant-menl 
of  horse,  and  held  the  chief  command  for  nx 
months  l»etween  the  death  of  Ireton  and  the  arrival 
of  Fleetw<MHl.  He  refused  to  rero;;ni!*e  Cromwell  « 
protectorate,  and  until  IiIm  deatli  t^xik  no  further 
part  in  public  all'airs.  Returned  to  parliament  for 
tlindon  in  1659,  he  urged  the  restoration  of  tbe 
Rump,  held  command  again  for  a  few  UMuths 
in  Ireland,  was  noninaMd  Igr  Lambert  to  tbe 
oommittee  of  safety,  and  strove  in  vain  to  reunite 
the  broken  ranks  of  the  old  republican  jwvrty. 
Fonrmonth-^  af(<T  tlic  l;l•^toration  he  tied  l<i  France 
for  safety,  making  Iuh  way  to  N'evey  in  Switzer- 
land, where  he  lived  in  setnirity,  troubled  only  by 
the  dread  of  Cavalier  assassins.  *  After  the  Kevola 
tioo  he  retnraed  (o  En^^and,  bat,  the  House  «f 
Commons  preaeatiQg  aa  addraaa  (o  William  UL 
craving  for  hie  arreat,  he  returned  to  Vevey,  aad 
«lit?d  there  in  1692.  Ludlow's  Mrmnirt  is  one  of 
the  l>e8t  contemporary  nonrces  of  knowleilge 

Ixwse?*,  and  it.-*  inithoi  \\  xh  !i  uv.vu  of  fwiliil,  -•u)> 
M>m,  and  tnitlitul  t«"in|MT.     It  rovei-?»  the  whole 
period  from  ltt4i>  to  IdS-S,  and  was  (ip»t  printed  in 
three  volumes  in  1698-99 ;  new  ed.  by  Firth  (18»4>. 

LlldwigHbnrg*  a  town  of  Wiirtemberp.  8  miles 
N.  ol  Stuttgart.  It  i,Mew  up  round  u  liunting  cattle 
founded  in  17<)4  hv  Hiike  El>erhurd  Lmiwi;;.  i*  the 
>ii'<'<ind  royal  residence,  and  one  of  tlie  pnnri|»;il 
garrimm  towuK,  of  the  kingdom  ;  ami  has  a  military 
school  and  a  roval  cattle,  with  picture-galleir  and 
splendid  gardens.  Pop.  (18801 17,41&  Ladwiii- 
hnrg  was  the  birthplace  or  D.  r.  Straaan,  Jnatinna 
Kerner,  Miiricke,  and  Frii-drich  Vifcher. 

LndwlgscanaL  See  Gkhmamy,  Vol  V.  p,  171 

Ladwlgshafpil,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian  Fda- 

tinate,  stands  on  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Rhine,  oppiv 
site  Mannheim.  It  wiuh  granted  town  ri;;hts  on)\  in 
IH.'iO,  ami  has  grown  rapidly  o\wn<,'  i<i  w-  muri  ; 
factiires  (  .HiMla,  aniline  dyes,  wagons,  iV< . »  and  iu 
trade  in  iron,  tiinl>er,  coal,  and  agticnltural  pn>- 
duote.  Pojk  (1864  )  3911  j  (1676)  18,003}  (1886) 
21,049 1  (18B0)3S»Sl8. 

Lnffa  (Egyptian 'towel  gourd').   See  LooFAK. 

LaSA'nOt  *  town  in  tbe  Swim  eaaton  el  TSeiaOi 
stands  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  lain  ef  the 

same  name,  48  miles  \tt  rail  N.  by  W.  from  Milan. 
In  api>earance  the  place  is  thoroughly  Italian : 
villas  stud  the  lower  sIoik's  of  the  hi!l>  en>hci*i<->tr.e»l 
in  vineyards,  olive  and  orange  gro\fs,  clu^tnnt 
and  walnut  wikmIs.  The  church  of  Sant.i  Maris 
degli  Angioli  has  interchting  works  of  art  by  LntaL 
.\n  im^Htrtant  cattle  fair  is  lield  here  in  October. 
Maoimand  the  Italian  patriots  made  Iaubao  their 
headquarters  lor  aome  time  after  18ML  F^em 
Monte  Salvntnre  (2982  feet),  in  the  ncinity.  a 
maguiticent  view  may  be  obtained.    Pop.  612SI— 

The  Laeb  op  Luoaxo^  alao  oatlad  GmnOk  laas  n 
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the  soathern  foot  of  the  AIpe,  889  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Its  length  is  14 1  miles,  its  avera^B  bmwltb 
1|  mile;  area,  18i|  »q.  tn.    The  deoth  ymrim  Wf 

\mng  945  fiMt>>  Wllillt  the 
average  is  only  about  246  feeU 

iMgduittia*  Sm  Ltomb,  Lbtdkw. 

LlllfO  i  f. Ill- IIS  Aui/ii'.ti  of  the  UoiiianH),  capital 
of  11  province  in  tlie  nnrtli  weHt  of  Suain,  ii*  Hituiited 
on  tlie  Minho,  7'2  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  riiiiiiina, 
and  ifl  still  surrounded  with  old  walls,  hin^i  and 
thick,  with  towers.  It  lias  a  emtliedral  built  in 
1199-77t  and  maaofuturefl  of  Uncii  and  leather. 
It  WM  eetobratad  as  early  as  the  thm  of  the 
Komana  for  it«  warm  sulphur  baths.  Pop.  (IN94) 
in.701.— The  provtnre,  a  monntninnns  but  n;;ri- 
ciiltural  region,  <lraine<l  by  the  Minhu  and  its 
trilmtary  the  Sil,  and  rich  in  minerals  that  are  but 
little  extracted,  has  ■&  ana  of  3787  sq.  m.t  and  a 
pop.  (1887  )  431.644. 

LuKO*  a  town  of  Italy,  18  miles  by  rail  W.  of 
Ravenna,  lian  a  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  wine,  and  a 
celebrated  fair  (all  September).    Top.  9189. 

IiMgMdL  8m  Sail. 

LoKworin.  See  Lobworm. 

liOinU  or  Loving,  Bernardino,  a  painter  of 
the  Lombard  school,  was  bom  almnt  147U  at  Luino, 
near  the  Lugo  Maf^giore.  He  developed  bis  skill 
in  the  uchfioT  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  indeed  many 
of  bin  works  nne*!  to  l>e  attrilmted  to  Leonardo. 
Luini's  princi|«il  eharnw  are  a  certain  jioelic  grace 
and  beauty.  He  died  Koine  time  after  1630.  He 
painted  frencotw  in  the  .VtnliroMian  Library,  in  the 
Brern  (lallery,  and  in  tlie  church  of  St  Maurizio, 
all  at  Milan.  Other  works  bang  in  the  church  at 
Lugano.  His  best-known  easel-works  include 
•The  Virgin  Enthroned'  (Brera),  'The  Daughter 
of  Heroilias'  (I>ouvre),  •  Christ  disputing  with  the 
iJoctorB  ■  and  *  Vanity  and  Mo«le«ty  '  ( London ).  &c. 
Luini  is  one  of  the  five  great  painters  whom} 
'supremacy'  RuHkin  haM  aflirined}  and  wa  Fanar 
in  the  Uni'cermd  JUview  (1890). 

Lak6  ( Loxkn* — i.e.  Luraa,  perhaps  shortened 
from  Lwniiits,  as  Siljf  from  Hilvanus),  a  rompanion 
of  St  Paul,  meiitinnoi  in  Col.  iv.  14  an  '  the  Udoved 
phycician  ; '  his  alirtenee  from  the  list  in  Col.  iv. 
10-11  lea«l»  to  the  inference  ihul  he  wbm  a  CJcntile, 
and  his  name  is  suggestive  of  an  Italian  origin. 
Cboieh  tradition  since  Eusebius  has  made  him  a 
natiTe  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  will  have  it  that 
he  was  one  of  '  the  seventy  *  mentiiined  in  Luke,  x. 
1,  17,  that  after  Pentec<Mt  he  lalioureil  in  Bithynia, 

CJreece,  and  Gaul,  and  that,  after  attaining  a  l-  I 

old  age,  he  djo<l  a  martyr.  The  further  tnnliiiuii 
that  he  was  a  painter  cannot  Ije  traoi'd  t<>  an  curlier 
date  than  the  8th  ci*ntury.  He  is  nanie<l  for  the 
first  time  as  author  of  tlie  third  canonical  gospel  in 
the  Moiatorian  canon  (9d  oentnry) ;  and  tradition 
has  erer  sioce  been  anvar^ng  in  ascribing  to  him 
V>oth  that  work  and  its contmuation,  the  Acts  (q.v.) 
of  the  Apostles.  With  re*j»ect  to  the  date  and 
authorHliip  of  tlie  la.Ht mentioned  book,  all  that  can 
be  said  here  i:*  tiiat  the  majority  of  nioilem  critii>s 
an ol opinion  that  it  cannot  have  1>een  written  by 
a  aoaapaaioo  of  St  Paul.  When  coinpare*!  with  the 
MBOina  apistlfls  of  that  apostle,  it  exhihittt  many 
unportant  di«cre|>anci6s  in  details  of  these  the 
most  striking  iK'rhai»«  are  those  which  are  seen 

\vlien  Acts  xv.  and  (Jul.  ii.  arc  nirefully  re«d 
toj^ether.  The  author  of  the  Act«,  liowescr,  had 
acc«».-M*  to  a  variety  of  written,  aH  well  ilh  oral, 
sources  of  information,  and  to  the  former  cla>«s 
belongs*!  the  d(»cument  the  presence  of  which  can 
■tiU  be  distingotsbed  in  his  narrative  by  the  use  of 
tha pnWNUl  'we.*  There  is  good  reason  to  lielieve 
thai  Lake  is  the  companion  of  St  Paul  who  here 
9Mk»  ia  the  first  person,  and,  this  being  so,  it  ia 


not  dilficnlt  to  understand  the  process  by  wUeh 
tha  aatborah^  «f  the  whole  work  ultimately  oame 
to  he  attrihnted  to  him.  As  regards  the  third 
gospel  it  is  to  be  observed  that  its  author  in  bis 
preface  c.\pre»dy  di.Hclainis  to  have  In-en  an  eye- 
witness of  any  of  the  events  he  records,  and  does 
not  make  the  least  pretension  to  any  sneciai 
apoelolie  sanction  or  authority.  He  is  franlcly  a 
compiler,  working  after  a  ooauderable  accumula- 
tion of  literaiy  material  haa  taken  place;  who 
hones  to  excel  those  who  have  gone  before  him  In 
fullnew  of  matter,  accuracy  of  detail,  comnrebensive- 
ne«.'><if  x  licnie,  and  orderliness  of  methoti.  That,  if 
not  himself  a  (Jentile.  he  writes  chiefly  for  Centile 
readers  is  evident  fn  iu  such  circunistance^  (is  the 
manner  in  which  he  babitnally  makes  use  of  the 
Septuagint  translation,  his  niMtincnce  from  Arania- 
isius,  his  referring  to  looaliUes  always  by  thdr 
Greek  namea,  ana  the  like.  Amongst  the  doen- 
ments  employed  by  him  the  most  important  were 
the  collection  of  *V>gia,'  or  di!«courBes  and  sayings 
of  the  Lonl  by  MattiM  M,  ami  some  fonn  of  the 
gospel  acconling  to  Mark  (  sec  ( Jnsi'KUS).  Ho  must 
have  had  other  sources  for  the  det^iils  he  hits  handed 
down  regarding  the  nativity,  and  for  the  canticles 
which  he  alone  has  preserved.  Working  as  he  did, 
most  profaaUy  in  Rome,  it  waa  aafenval  that  be 
shonid  refleet In  his  gosnel  roneb  of  the  teadiing  of 
St  Paul  :  the  fart  that  he  did  w)  indicate«l  in  the 
tradition  (  EiiHebius )  according  to  which  that  a|M*tle 
alluded  to  the  work  of  Luke  in  the  expression, 
'My  gospel.'  As  regards  date,  tlie  thinl  gosjiel 
must  lie  place<l  at  lea.st  later  than  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  ( Luke,  xxi.  *2U,  24;  xix.  43,  44),  and 
also  in  all  nrobability  some  yean  hiar  than  tha 
gospel  acconling  to  Matthew. 

Se«  the  comment»rieii  of  Ijtng«,  Meyer,  Koil,  P.  <'am|»- 
bell  ( 1892),  aud  I'lmnmer  ( 1«1»7 ) ;  iujcI  ( k>si  Ki.> 

Lnkuoaf  an  intermittent  outflow  from  Lake 
Tanganyika  (q.v.)  into  the  Cooga 

LuU>li<  the  capital  of  the  Swedinh  county  of 
NorUitten,  in  situateil  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
LnleA,  on  the  north  west  cojist  of  the  (iiilf  of 
Bothnia.  It  exports  timl>er,  t^ir,  Halinon,  reindeer- 
hides,  and  the  produce  of  the  Cielliviua  iron-mines 
(situated  126  miles  >iW.  from  Lulea).  In  October 
1888  a  beginning  was  made  with  the  construction 
of  the  northemuoel  milway  in  Earopa  (SM  milaa 
long),  to  ran  from  LnleA  north-westwards  wenm 
the  north  of  Swfdcii  and  Norway  to  Ofoten  Fjovd 
in  the  north  of  the  latter  country.    Pop.  3^2. 

Lolly.  tliovANNl  Battista,  musical  comiKwer, 
waa  a  fiotentine  by  birth,  bom  in  1688.  Taken  to 
Paris  whilst  ndll  a  boy,  be  attraeted  the  attention 

of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  violin-playing.  The  king 
ma4le  him  direcior  of  the  n»yal  orchestra,  ami 
e\etitually  (H>7'2)  director  of  o|»eratic  affaire  in 
Paris.    In  coliaiNtration  with  Quinault,  Lully  com- 

IKiseil  a  great  numlier  of  op«*ms.  iM»me  of  which 
tept  the  stage  until  the  time  of  Gluck  (eirta  177H ). 
It  was  by  making  the  Itallet  an  essential  patt  of 
the  o|iera  that  Lully  achieved  this  anreeai.  "The 
favourites  amongst  his  operas  were  ThMt,  ArwMr, 
Phil- I'm,  AtifM,  /.viv,  and  Arts  et  fialnth^f.  He  died 
at  I'ari-i  on  'JiM  Man-h  ir»M7.    .\  friend  of  Mnliere, 

becom]«>'-cd   lllU'-lc  for  siiuie  nf  luH  roliicdics.  ijoa 

Opera  ;  and  Ra«let  H  great  mouogra|<li  ( isiM  ). 

Lolly*  Raymond^  'the  enlightened  doctor,' 
was  bom  at  Palnia,  in  Majorca,  u  12S4.  In  his 
youth  he  led  a  dissolnte  life,  and  aerved  fsr 
some  time  as  a  conniMiti  s<  dilier :  bntk  a  eompleta 
revulsion  of  fetding  taking'  plac*-.  he  withdrew  to 
solitude,  and  gave  himself  \\y  to  e<  -tutic  ni<slit.it  i<>ii«» 
and  the  study  of  the  occult  sci«'iices.  This  sudden 
change  of  fife  produced  in  Lully  a  fervid  and 
enthuaiastio  state  of  mind,  under  the  infloenoe  of 
whidi  he  fonaad  the  project  of  a  apirltnal  eniada 
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for  the  conTSnion  nf  tlie  Mus.-iilnians,  an  idea  he 
never  iifterwards  ahanduned.  In  pursuance  of  this 
project  he  commenced  an  earnest Rtndy  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  the  Arabic  laogaage,  and  after 
some  vears  pablished  his  great  work.  An  Generaiu 
five  ifagna,  which  has  ao  severely  tested  the 
aaeacity  of  oommentatom  This  work  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nii'tlioil  of  teaching  known  suhse- 
quently  an  the  'Lulliiiti  method  ;'  a  nieclianical  aid 
to  the  mind  in  the  arnuisition  of  knowle<l;^e  and 
the  Holution  of  all  possible  problems  by  a  systematic 
manipulation  of  certain  fundaiiientAI  notions  (the 
Aristotelian  categories,  &c).  He  even  invented  a 
maehine  (of  tin  or  pestehoard)  to  assist  in  this 
neat  task.  Yet  in  this  departore  from  schnlastio 
u>gic,  and  his  zeal  for  a  true  interpretation  of 
nature,  lie  wom  really  a  precursor  of  Hac()n. 

Lully  HubHe<jii('ntl\'  j)ubli.shed  anotlier  leiuark- 
able  work,  Lthri  XII.  Prmripioruin  Plnlusnjih. 
contra  A  venvittiu,  and,  full  of  the  principles  which 
he  had  developed  in  this  book,  he  went  to  Tunis 
in  1292  to  Mgon  with  his  Mohnrnmednn  opponents. 
Ere  lonp  he  wss  thnnm  inte  prisan  and  oondemned 
to  banishment  After  Isemiing  at  Naples  for 
several  years  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  thence  to  his 
native  i-iland  of  Majorca,  thence  to  Cyprus  and 
Armenia.  In  1306  he  again  8jiile<l  for  Africa, 
entered  the  city  of  Bugia,  now  Boukic  (q.v. ),  in 
Algeria,  was  saain  thrown  into  prison,  and  again 
banished.  Al  Puis  he  lectured  against  the  prin- 
dplfls  of  Avarroea.  Bat  his  nussionaij  seal  oould 
only  he  satiated  by  martyrdom.  Saflinr  once  more 
lor  Africa,  at  Bugia  he  was  stoned  an<7  ill-treated 
so  that  he  expired  a  few  days  afterwards  on  lioard 
a  (tenoese  vessel  ( 131  ).  The  Lullists  combined  a 
religious  mysticism  with  a  litdief  in  alchemy. 

See  Helfferich,  Raymond  Lull  ( ;  CnnalesM,  Las 
Doetrinat  de  R.  LuUo  (Madrid,  1870) ;  and  the  aditioos 
of  his  works  by  SalsfaiiBr  (lUiiH^  17^)  and  ttoasailo 
(Palma,  1886  H  teq.). 

LnmbaffO  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
muscles  or  tibroiis  tissues  in  the  lumbar  region,  i»r 
small  of  the  back.  It  is  «)ften  first  rec4)gni8ed  by 
the  (K-currence  of  a  sharp  stabbing  pain  in  the  loins 
Upon  attempting  to  rise  from  the  recumlieut  or 
Sitting  position.  It  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to 
aonfiaa  iha  patiant  to  bed  and  in  one  position,  from 
which  be  cannot  move  withont  intense  sniferini; ; 
but  in  mUder  case«  he  can  walk,  although  stitHy 
and  with  pain,  and  usually  with  the  Isxly  iM-iit 
more  or  le^H  forward.  It  may  l>e  dustingnished 
from  inUammation  of  the  kidneys  by  the  absence 
of  tiie  peculiar  direction  of  the  pain  towanls  the 
groin,  as  also  bj  the  absence  ot  the  nausea  and 
vomiting  and  otiSer  constitutional  symptoms  wliieb 
uraally  aaeompany  the  diaense  of  \Sm  Jddney. 

The  causes  of  himbago  are  tlie  same  as  nrase  of 
sub  acute  rhenmatisni  generally.  The  complaint 
may  arise  from  partial  exposure  to  cold,  e*»iM'ci;illy 
when  the  body  is  heated,  and  viideut  «traiiiin;_' 
will  soinetitne.s  induce  it.  In  persons  with  a  strong 
constitutional  ten<loncy  to  rheumatism  the  slightest 
exciting  cause  will  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago. 

The  nreatnent  most  vary  with  the  intensltv  of 
tha  aflhetioBi  In  most  cases  a  warm  bath  at  bed- 
time, followed  by  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  full  doses  of  alkaline  remedies,  a.s  citrate  of 
potassium,  will  s|teedily  remove  it  ;  and,  as  lociil 
reme<lies,  a  mustard  poultice,  a  mixture  of  cidom- 
form  and  soap-liniment,  or  the  application  of  the 
heated  hammer  made  for  the  puriKide  will  Ik> 
found  serviceable.  (See  also  the  treatment  for 
Rheumatism.)  The  disorder  liaa  been  known  to 
eompletely  disappear  after  one  application  of  the 
hammer,  which  should  be  heated  in  a  spirit-lamp 
to  somewhere  about  200%  and  then  be  rapidly 
lintugiit  in  contact  with  points  of  the  akin  over 
the  painful  parts  at  intervals  of  about  lialf  an 
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inch.  E.Trh  application  leaves  a  nnl  s^pot,  but 
blisters  seldom  occur  if  the  operation  is  proiierly 
performed.  The  application  of  a  hot  iron,  used 
just  as  in  ironing  dothes,  with  two  or  three  folds 
of  bhmket  betwaan  it  and  tlm  skin,  frequently 
gives  great  relief. 

Liunber.  Sea  Timber. 

LOMlBMity*   Bee  LlOBT,  PeOSPBOBnCBKCB. 

Photometry. 

Lnmilioiis  Paint*  a  nhnnphorescent  powder, 

sucli  a*-  ~iil|ihide  or  oxyfulphide  of  calcium,  ground 
up  with  a  colourless  varnish  or  ctther  nie«liuiu,  and 
used  aj*  a  paint.  Even  after  daylight  is  over  the 
Phosphorescence  (<].v.)  goes  on,  and  (he  object 

Eaintetl  remains  visible  in  the  dark.  8se  Bnlmmnls 
Irilish  patent.  No.  4152  ( 1877). 

Lnmpsurker.  or  LrMrnsn  {Cijriopifru.%),  & 

cenus  ot  lishes  of  the  family  IHsoolM)li,  having  the 
head  and  iHsiy  deep,  thick,  and  short,  the  Wk 
with  an  elevnte<l  ridge,  which  contains  within  it 
the  anterior  dorsal  fin,  the  skin  withont  scales,  hnt 
with  rows  of  rough  bony  taberdes,  tlie  Bns  laSher 
small,  and  the  yentrals  united  by  a  membrane  so  as 
to  form  a  sucking  disc. — One  species  {C.  lumptu) 
is  common  on  the  coa.sts  of  Britain,  particularly  ia 
the  northern  parts,  and  is  still  more  plentiful  in  tii« 


seas  of  more  northern  regions.  It  is  freqnentlv, 
esiHcially  in  bpring,  taken  in  large  numU  rs  in 
salmon  stake-nets.  It  has  a  grotesque  anil  clunmy 
form,  but  its  colours  are  vety  fine,  es]H!ciaIlv  thu»e 
of  the  male,  combining  vaiioas  altadea  o?  blue, 
purple,  and  rich  oran^  It  attains  a  pretty  largo 
si/e,  Hometimea  weighing  seven  pounds.  The  lump- 
sucker  iireys  on  smaller  fishes.  Its  sucker  is  so 
powerful  that  a  pail  containing  some  gallons  of  water 
lias  been  litto<l  when  a  Inmpsucker  contained  in  it 
was  taken  by  the  tail.  It  deposits  large  adhesive 
ova  which  stick  together  in  large  m.usses  attache^i 
to  stones  or  piles  near  low-water  mark  :  they  are 
guarded  during  development  by  Uie  male  'TIm 
young  are  witfiont  the  taberdes  and  resemble  tad- 
pules  ;  they  have  the  ventral  sucker  even  when 
lirst  batched.  It  breeds  in  spring.  Its  flesh  is 
insipid  at  some  sea.sons,  but  \erv  fine  at  others, 
and  is  much  used  for  fisMl  in  northern  regions.  It 
is  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Cock-^ieUe,  probahlv 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  dorsal  ridge  to  a  eoek's 
omib;  the  female,  which  is  laiger  than  the  aoalaa 
is  usually  distinguisheil  as  the  han-paidla. 

Limacy*  See  In&anity. 

Lmar  dnulie*  Bee  CAVina 

Lnnar  Theory,  a  employe*!  to  denote 
the  a  jtriori  de<iuction  of  tlte  moon's  motions  from 
the  pnneiples  of  gimvitation.  8ee  Moov. 

Lnnawara«  a  small  state  of  India,  under 

British  prote<>tion,  in  t1ie  province  of  Gujarat,  has 
an  area  of  .tSM  sq.  ni.  lik!  a  jsip.  of  75,450.  The 
region  is  billy,  stonv,  and  well  wooded.  Tbe 
capital,  from  wnich  tlie  state  derives  its  name,  in 
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60  Diilw  N.  bv  w.  from  Bwods*  DMur  tiw  Mahi 

Kivcr.    I'oj).  IKKia 

hUUAiLundtHum  Gothoriim),  acity  of  Oothlnnd, 
in  the  extreme  sonth  of  Swcilon,  hv  rail  374  miles  j 
SW.  of  Stock^m  and  10  NE.  of  Mulnu).  In  the 
UMh  cantaty  was  a  lart.'e  and  powerful  city,  was 
mad*  •  bwhoprio  in  1048,  and  an  archbiahoDiic 
In  1104.  The  arehbialiop  claimed  eocie«ia»tteal 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Scandinavia.  At  the 
same  period  Lund  waa  the  chief  seat  of  the  Danisih 

t lower  in  the  Scandinavian  neninnula,  and  f  n  u 
onjif  poricKl  the  capital  of  tiie  Danish  kingdom  ; 
at  the  et ii  iU"  ^'reate-st  prosjierity  it  is  said  to 
have  hau  20U,00U  inhabitants.  But  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ReformaUon  by  Christian  III.  in 
1596,  th«  dty  began  to  ikMUr,  ud  had  soak  down 
to  •  mcra  villa^  before  tne  «od  of  fhe  nth  een- 
tury.  Ttie  princii)al  building  is  the  fine  Roman- 
eMfue  catheiiral,  tlaling  from  the  lUh  century  ;  it 
has  an  imposing'  cryjit.  Lnnil  owes  ita  revival  to 
the  foandinj,'  tliere  of  a  univeif«ity  in  KiiW  by 
Charles  XI.  It  is  now  attended  by  al>oiit  80O 
Atndente,  and  luus  a  library  of  120.000  volumes 
and  3000  MSB.,  an  excellent  lOoIoglfMl  Uiueum, 
and  *  hoUAiftjarden.  lacnir  «a«  a  pnfoaaor 
from  1S18  to  1828,  and  bare  haoompoMd  Ua  maater- 
piece,  FrUhjof.    Pop.  (1892)  1.5.228. 

Londr  (Scand.,  'grove  iMnnd'),  a  granitic 
Island  of  Devonshire,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol 
Chaanel,  III  milea  MNW.  of  Uaraand  Poiat» 
17  NW.  of  Clovelly.  24  W.  of  Ilfraoombe,  and  SO 

SSE.  of  St  Gowan's  Head  in  WaleM.  It  measures 
3J  inileM  by  1  ;  has  rocky  and  precipit-ons  shores, 
with  only  one  lan<ling-place  on  the  south  side; 
and  at  tain »  an  altitude  of  525  feet  H>>ri>,  near 
the  BoutheriQ  en<l  of  the  island,  is  a  li;^  ihouse, 
built  in  l&M.  The  cliffs  are  the  resort  of  muUi- 
tnde«  of  Mft-fowl.  The  antiquities  inelnde  pre- 
historic  kists,  raoMina  of  round  towere  and  a 
chapel,  and  the  mined  caKtle  of  the  MariMoee 
(lltn  to  14th  centuries),  from  whose  time  on 
into  thfi  I7th  century  Lnndy  was  a  utrongliohi 
-iiceessivtdy  of  pirate.H,  Imrcatieei-f ,  j'rivatecrs,  and 
smuguieni.  It  h;.Mires  in  Kiii;;sley"8  tVestmird  JIo! : 
waa  the  death  place  of  '  .Iinljis*  Stukely  ;  was  garri- 
aonad  till  1647  for  Charica  Li  and  in  1834  was  pur- 
cliaaed  for  £IW70  by  the  Heaven  fitmily.  Pop. 
(1851)  34:  (188l)Ji7;  (1801)83.  See  thaoter's 
Lumiy  Island  (1877). 

LOneborgt  a  town  of  Hanover,  situated  on  the 
river  llmenau,  31  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Uambur),'. 
Ita  utreeUt  are  narrow  and  its  liouseA  medieval,  but 
its  suburbs  are  modem.  The  15th-oent»ry  church 
of  St  Michael  contains  the  tombs  of  the  LllneTrarg 
princes.  The  five  ai-sled  church  of  St  .fulm  ilutes 
from  th«»  11th  <'entnry,  is  pure  (rotbie  in  hI\  le,  and 
has  a  tower  .'tTl  feet  hi;;li.  The  Mie<lieval  town- 
house  is  adorned  with  old  pieturesaudntaiucd  glass. 
A  salt-mine,  discovereil  in  900,  still  baa  an  annual 
viakl  of  21,2fi0  toofl.  There  are  also  a  gynam-miuc, 
iron^worlu,  chemical  manufactoriea,  &e.  Liine- 
\nirg  lampreys  are  well  known  in  (Jemiany.  Pop. 
( i.S90)  20,665.  Although  existent  in  795,  the  place 
only  lH-;;an  to  acnuirc  importance  after  the  found- 
ing «)t  the  Beuedictine  monastery  in  004 ;  it  was 
greatly  increatted  liy  the  settlement  here  of  large 
uuiiiljcnt  of  the  people  of  Bardowiek,  deftroyc^i  in 
1189.  LUneburg  afterwarda  joined  the  Hauseatic 
Leaurne,  and  waa  the  capital  oiF  an  independent 
dneny.  Bat  it  loat  the  ffreater  part  of  Iti  privileges 
in  the  16th  centnn-,  and  in  the  17th  8nffere<l  much 
from  the  Swe-le.-*  and  th.  ir  enrrnics.  It  began  to 
rf.  i\»>  a;.'Hin  in  the  lltth  oentiiiy.  Near  by  the 
Aliies  defeai«d  the  Frencii  riii  '2il  .\pril  I8I3. 

The  prinripalitv  nf  I.nneburg,  or  rather  Bruns- 
wiek-Ltineburg.  exii^ted  from  1336  to  1368,  from 
ma  to  Ifisas,  and  fimn  I54S  onwacdii  From  the 


prinoea  of  this  house  is  descended  the  reigning 
bouaa  in  Great  Britain  (aee  BftuxawiCK).— Soath 
of  Lttneburg  stretdhea  nr  80  miles  oo  end  the 

Liineburg  Moor  {  Ilc(dc),  a  f,'razinj,' ground  for 
bhcop.  It  produced  also  huney,  buckwheat,  and 
numerous  wild  benri«a»  and  ia  cMthed  in  moat  parta 
with  fine  heather. 

Luuel*  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  14  milea 
by  laii  N£,  of  Montpellier,  with  a  tnMle  in  Mua- 
catel  wine  and  brandy.  Intenating  honmn  nmaina 
liave  been  fcnind  in  a  cave  al  Fonona,  0  nilaa  M. 
of  LuneL   Pop.  &160. 

I<«iiette»  Sea  FtkBTiFUiATiov. 

LllI1<^>i1le«  a  town  in  the  French  department 
of  Meurthc-«t-MoseIle,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Meurthe  and  the  Ve/ou,-;e,  an<l  20  miles  by  rail 
SE.  of  Nancy.  It  was  formerly  a  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  ;  their  palace,  l)uilt  hv 
Duke  Leopold,  in  which  the  Emperor  Francis  i. 
was  bom,  is  now  used  as  a  cavalry  barrack,  this 
town  beins  one  of  the  largeat  eavaliy  atatioiBa  in 
Prance.  Here  waa  signed  the  peaee  of  Lnn4ril1e» 
on  February  9,  1801,  lietween  Germany  and  France, 
on  the  basis  uf  the  peace  of  Campo-ronnio  (q.v.). 
The  iMilii  irv  embraces  gloves,  hosiery,  eotfanB» 
&c.    Pop.  (1872)  12,251  ;  (1891)  17,166. 

Limgfl*  Saa  Re.spiration  ;  mbA  for  diseiues  of 
the  luofl«,  the  articlea  on  CoMaUMPTIOll,  Pnbv> 

MONIA.  PLEUtOSY,  &e. 

Iiimipffortt  or  OaK-LVNQS  {Stieta  puimon- 
arm),  a  lichen  with  a  foliaceooa,  leatheiy,  apread< 
ing  thallus,  of  an  uiive-gnen  colour,  pale  brown 

when  dr>',  pitted  with  numerooa  little  cavities  and 
netted,  much  lacerated;  the  ahields  {,ii)M)tJucia) 
marginal,  reddish  brown  with  a  (hit  k  Imrder.  It 
grows  on  trunks  of  treex  in  mountainous  regions, 
in  Britain  and  other  Europ.  n  ( i  unirie-s.  some- 
tiroes  almoat  entirely  covering  them  with  ila  dhaginr 
tlialhak  II  baa  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  pm- 
TUfmarv  diseases.  It  is  nutritious,  and,  when 
properly  prepared,  affords  a  light  diet>  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  soltstitute  for  Iceland  moss ;  yet 
it  is  bitter  euough  to  be  use<l  as  a  sniwtitute  for 
iioiKS.  It  .  ti-lds  a  ;;o<hI  brown  dye. —The  name 
lunjj;wurL  is  als<i  |.i\en  to  a  genus  of  i»han«*ro- 
;,'aiiious  plants  (  rulniouaria  )  of  the  natural  order 
Boragiucui.  The  common  lungwort  (/'.  oMnntUit) 
is  a  rare  and  ratlier  doubtful  native  of  Brltaitti 
although  oommon  in  some  porta  of  Europe.  It  baa 
ovate  leaves  and  )>urple  flowers,  and  was  formerly 
employed  in  diseaseH  of  the  lungs,  but  seems  to 
have  been  recommenihwl  cbietly  by  a  fanciest  rc»eni- 
Idanco  to  the  lun;;?«  in  it«  s|»otte«l  leaves.  It  is 
unu'ilaginuuit  and  contains  nitre.  It  has  lieen  used 
.IS  a  ^Nit-licrb. 

Lankaht  better  Lanka,  Sanak.  *tsUnd,'.fai 
specially  used  of  Ceylon,  and  also  of  a  |reae  to- 

bacoo-growing  district  in  the  delta  of  the  Cio<lavcri. 

LupcrcalUt*  a  festival  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  held  on  the  loth  of  FebruarA-,  in  honour 
of  Lu]iercus,  the  aod  of  fertiliQr.  When  itoma 
began  to  seek  a  Grecian  origin  for  ita  rBllgloua 

reremunii^t  T.u|s'rciis  wm  identified  Mi'ii  l,ye;i'an 
Pan,  and  lii->  worship  "jas  sjtifl  U*  hm  c  hi  «  ii  intro- 
duce«l  by  Kvatiih  r.  tin'  Arcatlian.    M.Hh  in  -rholars 

fdace  no  value  on  such  Ktatement«t.  J..U|>ereus  is 
•elievc<l  by  them  to  have  li^n  one  of  the  <)Ide>t 
pastoral  deities  of  Italy,  and  everylhing  tlutt  is 
known  regarding  him  and  his  ritt^  favours  thla 
view.    These  rites  were  «»f  the  rudest  ami  most 

firiniitivo  chai-»ct4,'r,  and  indicate  a  high  antiquity, 
ioatii  and  do;^^  were  sat^riticetl ;  afterwards  the 
pricsta  (called  Luj/eiri)  cut  up  the  skins  of  th« 
victims,  and  twistetl  them  int"  thou^,'-,  with  which 
they  rau  through  the  city  striking  every  one  they 
met,  eapecially  women,  who  put  tfiemselveB  ia  thau 
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way  hoping  thnt  the  gocl  of  fertility  wooltl  h«  pro- 
pitious tow  inN  ilitMii.  As  the  festival  is  1i<  Hl'V(  (1 
to  have  Im'i'ii  ai  (ii-Nt  a  slienherd  one,  thi.s  nuuiin;,' 
about  witli  tlioii^'s  is  uii<iiTst(Hxl  to  have  lueii 
intended  as  a  symltolical  purification  of  tlin  laiul. 
The  place  where  the  festival  wa8  held  was  called 
tiM  Lopwcal,  aad  was  situated  on  the  Palatine 
HilL  It  oontained  u  ioMgo  of  Lopercos,  covered 
with  a  ^t's  rIcId.  Lapemlia  won  alio  held  in 
other  cities  of  Italy. 

Lnplnc  ( Liipi'nun),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Leiruiuinowe,  sub  order  rapilionoceie, 
tiUMlly  annuals,  out  some  of  them  perennial  her- 
baoeons  plants,  some  hali-shmbby ;  and  generally 
having  digitate  leaTea,  with  rather  long  stalks. 
The  uowen«  are  in  racemes  or  spikes,  tne  calyx 
tWO-liuped,  the  keel  beaked,  the  filaments  all 
iiniteii  at  the  Iwvse.  'Vim  xyrrics  (if  lupiiu'  aro 
niiinenmH,  ami  are  chielly  ualivvM  of  tiio  cnuiitriL's 
near  the  MtHliterranenn  Se.i,  and  of  the  teiiiperuto 
uartii  of  North  and  South  America.  The  White 
Lupine  (£..  o/Aiw),  a  apecies  with  white  flowers, 
baa  Iwen  eoltivated  from  time  immemorial  in  tlie 
Bonth  of  Bnrope  and  in  aome  parts  of  Asia,  for  the 
sake  of  the  seeds,  wliiph  are  farinaceous  and  are 
used  as  ftHxl,  altln>u;jli  when  raw  they  have  a 
Btnin;^',  (iisa'^'reeahle,  bitter  taste,  which  la  removed 
by  steepiny  in  water  and  boiling.  Tliey  were  a 
favourite  kind  of  pulse  amongst  the  ancient  (ireeks 
and  Romans,  and  still  are  so  in  some  parte  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  although  generally  dinlilced  by 
tlioee  who  liave  not  be«i  MCMlomad  to  them. 
The  Yellow  Lupine  ( L.  tuiem),  no  called  from  its 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  Egynti.in  White  Lujiinc  { L. 
T/i>-nui.i),  which  has  white  (lowers  tiii|>ed  willi  l>lue, 
arc  al-^o  l  ultivuttMl  in  tlie  soutli  of  Enmpf,  Egvpt, 
&c.  for  their  seeds,  which  are  similar  in  tlieir 
qoalitiea  to  those  of  the  white  luiiine.  In  many 
countries  lupines,  and  particularly  the  white  lupine, 
are  cultivated  to  yield  green  mod  for  cattle,  and 
also  to  be  ploughed  down  for  manure.  They  grow 
well  on  poor  and  dry  sandy  soils,  which  ny  this 
process  of  gnen  in'inni  in^j  are  ritte<|  for  <itlii'r 
crops.  Many  speeie>i  of  lu|)iiie  are  ciiltivateil  in 
our  Hower-gardens,  having  Iteautifiil  while,  yellow, 
pink,  or  blue  flowers.  The  flowers  of  some  species 
an  fctgnmt  No  lupine  is  a  native  of  Bntain. 
L.  ptrmmu  adorwi  aandy  phioes  from  Canada  to 
FloRda  with  its  Una  blue  flowan. 

Lapton,  Thomas  C.  (17V1.1S78).    Bae  Bn- 

GRAVINO,  Vol  IV.  p.  3)iL 

IiVimltaMi  See  Hop. 

LlipOS  is  a  chronic  dineaie  of  the  skin,  in  whioh 
dull  or  livid  luWreies  are  liev  elopetl,  lia\  in^  a 
tendency  tu  destroy  or  sd  .Meridu^ly  to  atleet  the 
adjacent  tissues,  with  or  without  ulceration,  as 
always  t4>  lead  to  indelible  ateatiices.  it  was 
fonnerly  known  as  noli  m*  tangert.  The  dtaease 
vraally  attacks  the  face,  especially  the  alie  of  the 
nose  and  the  lip,  but  may  oocnr  on  almmt  any 
part  of  the  IhmIv.  It  usually  liegins  in  ehildlHM»d 
or  early  lulult  lue»  but  may  recur  at  a  later  jieriiHl. 
It  more  ofti-n  affects  the  female  se.x,  and  is  nut 
contiigious,  nor  usually  hereditary.  It  is,  in  its 
severer  fonns,  a  terrible  disease,  Imt  is  happily  of 
Bomewhat  rare  occnrrence.  It  derives  Its  name 
from  the  Latin  /ajvat,  'wolf,'  in  eoBseqnenoa  of 
its  destmetive  nature.   See  TrmmcLK. 

Lupus  usually  commences  with  the  appearanf^o 
of  one  or  two  circular  or  oval,  dull  red,  surm-wliiit 
translucent  tulwreh  s,  alntut  two  lines  in  diameter. 
After  a  time  the<e  tulwrcles  increa'*e  in  numlier 
ttUfl  sire,  and  take  on  new  characters.  They  may 
ulcerate,  constituting  the  variety  known  as  Lupu* 
ttuektu,  in  which  case  the  nleeration  may  pnrane 
•  anperficial  or  a  deep  eoorse.  Real*  are  formed 
the  nken ;  and  as  these  scabs  are  thrown  off 


the  nieer  beneath  is  foond  to  hav«  increancd  ia 

extent,  till  great  destruction  of  the  soft  part.-^  and 
( in  tlie  case  of  the  no!<e  )  of  the  cartilage*t  i**  etlecte^i. 
I'iie  ulcer  of  lupu.H  ha.s  tliick  re<i  edges,  and  exudes 
a  fetid,  ichorous  matter  in  considerable  quantity. 
When  they  do  not  ulcerate,  the  tuliercles  are  softer 
than  in  the  previous  variety,  and  form  t>atdics 
of  considerable  extent,  the  intervening  elua  and 
cellular  tissue  also  swelling  and  exhibiting  here 
and  there  dull-red  points,  which  are  the  snnimits 
of  the  iml>edde<l  tuliercles.  The  lips  iH-euiue  mnch 
eidargitl,  the  nostrils  clotunl  with  the  ^^^e^ling,  the 
eyelids  evertwl,  and  tlif  whole  face  hideoaa>  Thlia 
variety  is  known  as  I,u/itu  non  trrdcna. 

The  progress  of  lupus  is  usually  slow,  and  the 
suflerings  M  the  patient  lees  tliaa  might  be expeelcd, 
in  conseqneaee  of  the  aemnbility  the  parts  beiag 
diminished  from  the  first,  "fhe  complaint  may 
continue  for  years,  or  even  for  life,  but  is  seldom 
fatal.  Its  causes  are  not  well  known  ;  it  is 
thought  that  a  scrofulous  habit  pre<li.sjx>M'>  to  the 
disesuM',  but  in  many  of  those  aflect*^'  the  health 
is  otherwise  excellent.  A  Uicillus  has  l«een  found 
in  tlie  diseased  tissues,  never  abundantly,  which  is 
indistiBgwsliaUe  from  tiie  taberde  iNMsiUiWi  bat 
lupus  fi  ao  ranly  associated  with  taberadoaa 
disease  elsewhere  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
two  organisms  are  actually  identical. 

Tmittnent. — It  is  of  course  desirnble  that  the 
patient's  general  health  be  brought  iutoa-s  vigorous 
u  condition  as  possible ;  and  for  this  porpot<«  cod- 
liver  oil,  iodide  of  iron,  and  other  tonics  are  often 
n.<«efuL  But  no  internal  remedy  seems  to  have  MUf 
reliable  effisct  nnoa  the  dtsease.  The  local  tieafe- 
ment  haa  pamea  throagh  many  variations:  the 
application  of  8tn)ri,' c-cliarotics,  re|>eated  incisions, 
or  scmjdng  away  of  the  disea.*ed  tif^ues,  were  often 
successful  in  nuHiifying  or  arresliiii,'  the  dii^ease 
Less  severe  measures,  however,  hrst  recommended 
in  1886  by  Unna  of  Hamburg,  have  proved  veiy 
efHcucions.  Chief  among  these  is  tiie  constant 
application  to  the  diseasra  parts  of  plasters  made 
for  the  purpose,  containing  salicvlic  acid,  which, 
while  it  has  little  efl'ect  upon  the  healthy  skin, 
causes  gradual  breaking  down  and  reino\  aI  of  the 
«li.se4ise<l  tissues,  and  crejwote,  which  greatly 
«liminishes  the  pain  causetl  by  salicylic  acid  alone. 
Under  any  method  uf  treatment^  however,  the 
disease  Is  a|tt  to  he  obstiaato  and  tronbleBome. 

Laray  Cavern,  a  cave,  not  large,  but  remark- 
able for  the  vast  numlter  and  extraordinar\'  shap«si 
of  its  stAlactites,  in  cln>r  to  Luray  village,  \'irginia 
(90  miles  NW.  of  Uichmond).  Many  of  tiie»« 
wonderful  columns  exceed  110  feet  in  length  ;  num- 
bers of  them  are  hollow,  mving  out  belMilce  notes 
when  struck;  and  the  coroam  range  from  waxy 
white  to  yellow,  brown,  or  rosy  red.  The  cavern, 
which  is  lit  with  the  electric  light,  attmcts 
thousands  of  visitors  c\civ  >i'ar. 

Lurcher,  a  name  applied  to  any  dog  with  a 
distinct  r;/  yrei/hoiinti.    The  commonest  form 

of  the  lurcher  is  the  Hrst  cross  lietwoen  the  eoUie 
and  the  greyhound,  though  in  some  instanoes  th^ 
have  been  ured  for  nianv  generations  without  a 
fresh  cross.  As  the  lurcner  combines  to  a  gre«i 
extent  the  spee<l  of  the  greyhound  and  the  Kagacity 
of  the  collie,  no  hate  is  able  to  escape  him.  The 
owner  of  such  an  animal  ht  an  objeelef  niitiirina 
to  every  gamekeeper. 

LnrffMi*  a  thrivinff  town  of  Ireland,  In  County 

Arinau'M,  miles  SW.  of  Belfast  )>y  mil  It  i'* 
but  .'1  milc^  south  of  the  shores  of  l,oti;.-li  Nea^h, 
and  the  country  arou.inl  is  jKipuloiis  and  fertue. 
It  has  thrivingjuanutactures  of  cambrics,  lawaa, 
damaaka,  As.  Vop.  (1881 )  10.1» :  ( 1891 )  1 1.4«7. 

IiQrlstaiU  a  monniainons  province  ia  the ' 
of  Petsuk  Area,  Id.oeO  sq.  m. ;  popi  abottt . 
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It  correspond!*  rou|;h1y  to  the  ancient  Suiuiuiii,  wm 
the  'ieat  of  the  ancient  Elamite  tMnpira,  fttld  il  now 
occupietl  by  nunierous  minor  tribes. 
LarleL  Se«  Lokrlei. 

Lusatia  (Lamitz),  a  Wendish  district  now  be- 
longing ia  part  to  Saxonv  and  in  part  to  Prttana. 
It  was  formerly  divided  into  l  pi>er  and  l^wer 
LuMtiA,  which  wm»titut«f1  two  imleiH-ndent  mar- 
graviatc.'',  inclu<iiri>,'  nu  iirwi  of  HlK>at  4400  »q. 
in.  and  a  ikid.  of  about  half  a  millii^n.  Given  in 
1319  to  Bohemia,  and  obtained  by  MdHliifif* 
Corviaiu  in  1478t  Lusatia  was  tranaferre<l  to 
Saxony  in  IfiSS ;  bat,  by  the  CoDeress  of  Vienna, 
the  whole  of  Lower  Luaatia  and  the  half  of  Upper 
Lusatia  waii  ceded  to  Prussia.  The  portion  leil  to 
Saxony  now  forins  the  circle  of  Bautzen. 

Lmhals*  a  M-arlike  race  ooeupying  the  little- 
known  LiiKhai  Hilln  in  Cachar  ( AMam ),  Chittagong 
<  Bengal ),  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Burma.  To 
check  their  raids  on  British  terriu>ry,  expeditiona 
liavt^  Iteen  icquired— in  1871-72,  and  ngnin  in 
Tlietr  oounti7  is  now  BriUsb. 

MauMbk  SmCamoiks. 

Lll<;lBnail«  n  -  i  'nreKque  town  in  tlie  French 
di'ii.artment  of  Vn  nhf,  17  mileH  S\V.  of  I'oitii'rs. 
Ii  li.x-*  a  viTv  lin<>  cJinrch  dating  frcin  iln  ll'Ii 
century,  but  ita  caatle.  atwociatea  by  li'^eiid  witli 
the  fairy  Melusine  (q.v.),  was  razed  by  the 
Catbolics  in  1574.  The  Hoom  of  Lnngnan  gave 
two  tltnlar  kings  to  Jeraaalem,  and  lour  Idngi  to 
Cyprus.    Pop.  1255. 

LnslUuila.   S«e  Poutuu.vu 

Lastre*  the  characteristic  appearance  of  a 
bright  metalUo  Mufaoe,  or  of  air  within  glas.<« 
under  water  as  «e«i  nad«r  certain  angle*  of  toul 
raflaotiott  (lee  KxrLWnOR).  It  is  supposed  to  be 
dne  to  the  oonflict  between  the  images  in  the  two 
ey»i,  which  do  not  coincide  in  it-j.crt  of  hri^^lit- 
ntm.-*  all  over  the  Held.  A  similar  result  may  be 
olttJiincc]  hy  looking  with  one  eye  at  a  white-and- 
black  and  with  the  other  at  a  black-and-white 
objeetk  the  form,  sizes,  and  positions  of  the  objects 
mutg  eneh  aa  wonid  otberwise  have  enabled  the 
otwerver  to  Mend  them  into  a  nngfe  •teraoeo*>pic 
image  (Me  STKBSOflOOFK);  the  opmtsition  of  briglit- 
nesB  makes  the  ntentmeofio  binocular  image  assume 
a  lustrous  a|>i>carance. 

Lnntnini  (from  Iwre,  'to  purify '  or  'expiate*^ 
the  solemn  offering  nuidn  for  expiation  and  purifi- 
cation hf  one  of  toe  eenaom  in  name  of  tba  Koman 
people  at  the  oondttiiiott  of  the  eenan&  Ttie 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  were  a  Iwar  ( »iu ),  sheep 
iorii),  and  bull  (taurus),  whence  the  ufl'ering  was 
Calh'<l  Sii'if-titiinlia.  As  X\w  ct'ii-u-*  wa.i  i|uiii- 
qnennial.  the  word  lustrum  came  to  mean  a  period 
ef  live  yeare. 

l«ate  (Aink  Si  Oud),  an  obwilete  atringed 
ittttntment,  whteh  three  hnndied  yearo  ago  waa  as 
popular  as  is  the  piano  to-day.  It  was  intPHlncnl 
into  Knmj>e  hy  the  Arabians,  from  whose  laii;,'iiii','o 
i-  r.vcH  its  iiaiiio.  Tin-  .\iiihirin  lute  wa-^  iiifuli" 
of  t^^enty-one  piecos  of  rntiiile  woo«i.  with  a  flat 
face,  a  nxind  back,  antl  throe  ro«ptl«i  in  the  face. 
The  strings  were  eight  in  number,  and  were  tuned 
in  pairs.  The  date  of  its  introtitirtiun  and  dis- 
aenunation  thiongh  £nrape  ie  abortly  after  the 
eonqnes't  of  Spain  the  AraUane.  The  Enm|iean 
lute  pof^f^-ftl  oi  ij;it)ally  oii,'ht  f'trin'rs.  This  numltcr 
was  not  iti<  r<.'>u«<«'l  for  nmiis  (  '  ftmriw.  Three  new 
strings  wcr<'  tlit'n  H'hlt'il,  hriiiLfiri;,'  u]i  rhi'  number 
to  flevr  n  :  of  i\u^^  t"o  wtTc  tunc«i  alik«,  and  the 
o<M  ont",  which  w^-t  nUo  the  highest,  was  callwl 
duukterelle.  The  need  of  aeooromodaung  the  late 
to  the  ehronatie  aeale  proenred  the  addidon  of 
thirteen  n*'w  Ktrings,  untu  in  the  17th  century  the 
total  of  tweuty-iour  waa  reached,  beyond  which 


nnmher  the  anf^mentation  did  not  continve.  At 

that  (lato  the  lute  l  oiniiioiily  in  use  in  Europe  con- 
sisted of  ft  tahl(^  of  lir  or  pine;  a  l>n<ly  or  holly, 
coiii]Hosf<l  of  convex  rihs  of  pine;  a  iifck.,  or  liu;^'er. 
iMitud,  of  hard  «  ()od,  on  which  wore  frets,  consist- 
ing of  catg'it  striiii^  fastened  tightly  round  the 
neck ;  a  bead,  on  which  were  placed  the  pegs 
or  screws  that  tightened  or  relaxeil  the  atrangs 
in  tnoing ;  and  a  bridge,  to  iriiich  the  strings  were 
attached  at  one  end,  tlie  other  end  being  fastened 
to  a  ph'Cf  uf  ivory,  liotwcen  the  bead  and  neck.  Of 
il»e  tw«!uty-ft»ir  string  twelve  ran  over  the  finger- 
IxMird  and  twelve  by  the  si<ie  of  it.  Tiie  performer 
used  his  left  hand  to  pretw  tlio  iretn,  and  struck 
the  strings  with  his  right.  There  were  many 
varieties  of  the  late;  fttie  treble  late  wae  tlie 
smallest,  the  boas  tote  the  htrgeet  thn  theorlio 
was  a  double-necked  lute,  of  which  the  ai-chlute 
ami  the  chitarrone  were  two  snlmrdinate  varieties. 
A  ]>eculiar  description  of  notation,  called  tti/>!ii(iiic, 
w««  eniploywl  in  mnsic  written  for  the  lute.  'Die 
strin;,'-«  were  rci>res<'nte<l  hy  parallel  lines,  on  vvhich 
were  placed  lett<r«^  of  the  al]>habet,  referring  to 
the  frets:  thui<,  nunked  that  the  string  waa  to 
Im  itnek  open ;  B,  that  the  Ant  fi«ft  waa  to  he 
pre«ied :  C,  the  eeeond,  and  M  on.  Over  the  linee 
were  jdaoed  crotchets,  qtiavcrs.  Sec,  which  denoted 
the  len;;ih8  of  the  various  not*"*!.  The  Arabian 
lute  is  still  extant  in  the  Kaxt,  of  a  fomi  nearly 
identical  with  that  deticrtbvd.  The  Euro|>eau  lute 
survives  only  in  the  guitar  and  similar  instruments. 
The  late  ie  representei!  on  the  wttlptnnw  of  the 
Egyptiail  tomUt  eo  that  the  antiquity  of  theinatm- 
ment  hi  immenea.  For  the  European  lute,  see 
Becker'e  Batimutlk  In  DtMUMand  {IS40);  for 
the  Arabian  late,  Rowbothtai'e  Biittrjf  4if  Mutic, 
vol.  iii.  (1887). 

Lnte  (Lat.  lutmn,  'clay'),  in  Chemistrj',  denoted 
a  sulistance  employe^l  for  effectually  douug  the 
joints  of  apparatus,  so  as  to  prevent  theeeeapeof 
vn|N>ur  or  ga-^es,  or  for  coating  glass  vessels  so  as 
to  reu<ler  tltem  more  capable  of  sustaining  a  liigh 
teni]H'ratiire,  or  for  repairing  fiactaieL 

Lutetia.  See  Paris. 

Luthardt*  Chrihtoph  Ernot.  Lothenui  theo> 

Ionian,  lN>rnat  Marolds^s  eisju  li  in  I>(»\»er  Franconia, 
studied  (vt  Krlni)>«»»n,  and  lieciime  professor  of 
The<iloey  at  .MariMir^'  in  1854.  and  in  lN.'>«i  at 
I/etpiig.  He  is  ln^t  known  for  his  ('ornnu  ntaiN  t>n 
John's  Gospel  (1852;  2d  cd.  1?<7''  ^  which  has  lrfM>n 
translated  into  Englbh,  aa  baa  also  i>t  Jvkn  the 
A  Hihor  of  the  FtmriK  Gotpel,  and  work*  on  the 
saving,  tfie  fundamental,  and  the  moral  truth<>  of 
Chri^lianity  ( /<;»«/o^<i«:Af  I'lfrtmije).  He  is  also 
author  of  a  ('oinjH  iitfiu/n  ih  r  I h,iiin<il il:  \  \st\7i  ;  \\{\\ 
tui.  IHU3  >.  Ktktk  Luthtr^  (  IhtiJ  j,  and  h>t  AHtikt 
Ethik  (1887),  besideH  collectionn  of  lecture^  and 
sermouH.    >>ee  his  HemmitoenuM  (2d  ed.,  IHUl). 

Luther*  >f  Amir,  the  greateat  of  the  Pknteatant 
Reformers  of  the  IRth  eenturj',  was  Isim  at  Ei»lel»en 
on  the  lOlh  Xovernl>er  1483,  Hi*»  father  wa*  a  ntiner 
in  humble  eiicunistatuf-.  ;  his  luoiii.-r,  Mehiiieli. 
tlion  records.  \\>v<  .a  w^iauut  of  uxcmplaty  virtue 
(fscntf)lar  rirtutiim  ).  and  peculiarly  esteemed  in 
her  walk  of  life.  Shortly  after  Martin's  birth  llii 
parenia  rviaove<l  to  MansfeM.  where  their  eiranm* 
stanoee  ens  long  improved  hf  indnittiy  and  pexw- 
verance.  Their  eon  was  eent  to  idiool ;  ana  both 
at  home  and  in  schwd  his  trainine  was  severe. 
His  father  s<»metim«'«  whip}>e«l  him.  lie  wivs,  '  for  a 
mere  trifle  till  the  hhwid  cuine  and  lie  w  ;l~  >ut>je.'ted 
to  the  scholastic  rtsl  li)t«'en  tiiite«  in  one  day  ! 
Luther's  !<rhooling  was  conipletcnl  at  Maedeburg 
and  Eisenach,  and  at  the  latter  olace  he  Kitracteil 
bv  bis  singing  the  notice  of  a  good  lady  the  name 
o\  L'otta,  who  provide<l  him  with  a  comfortable 
home  during  lus  stay  there.    Here  under  Treboniui 
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lie  made  good  progress  in  Latin.  In  1501,  when  he 
bad  readieil  hi.s  eighteenth  year,  he  enteral  the  uni- 
verstty  of  Erfurt,  with  the  view  of  qiialif>'ing  him- 
mU  for  tlie  le{{al  profewion.  He  went  throngb  the 
mial  rtndies  in  the  clamics  and  the  ftchoolmen,  and 
took  Ma  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil 
of  Arts,  in  1505,  when  he  was  twenty-one  yeaiH  of 

aje.  Kro  this,  however,  tlio  death  or  afrieml,  niid 
le  terror  of  a  thanderetorni,  had  deeply  impre«uied 
Mm  ;  Md  he  was  led  to  the  stndy  of  tae  Scriptures. 
Not  oontMit  with  the  flospels  aod  «|de(les  in  the 
leetietuuflee,  and  failing  to  find  elsewhere  a  eom  plete 
BiUe  (though  the  whole  Vulgate  had  heen  trans- 
lated into  German  before  his  tlmo  ;  see  BlIiLE,  Vol. 
II.  p.  127),  hehati  rrt  ntirsetothe  Viil^'alciutlie  uni- 
versitv  library.  Hi.s  heart  was  touclittl,  ami  lie  re- 
eolveif  to  devoto  liiins<'lf  to  a  spiritual  life.  lie  sep- 
arated liiniscif  from  his  friends  and  fellow-students, 
and  withdrew  into  the  Augustiniaa  MOTent  at 
Erfurt.  Here  be  spent  the  next  three  yean  of  his 
lifo— yean  of  peeoliar  intereet  and  ligniBeance ;  for 
it  wae  during  this  time  tliat  he  laid,  in  the  stndy 
of  (he  Bihle  and  of  Aui^ustine,  and  with  the  a>«siHt- 
ance  of  his  life-long  friend  Staupitz,  the  foundation 
of  those  doctrinal  convit-tions  which  wore  after- 
wards to  ruxise  and  strengthen  him  in  his  struggle 
af^inst  the  papacy.  He  descrihes  vei;y  vividly  tlie 
spiritual  crisis  through  which  he  pasaea,  the  burden 
of  ain  which  w  loog  lay  npon  mm,  'too  heavy  to 
fie  borne,'  and  the  relief  that  he  at  length  found 
in  the  clear  apj^ireliension  of  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
' forgivene.HH  of  sins'  tlimu;.;!)  tin-  ^'rai'e  of  ('liri>-t. 

In  the  year  l.V)7  LiitlitT  ^a^  unlaiiicil  a  jirieht, 
and  in  the  followin;;  year  lie  renioveil  to  \N  itten^ 
}mg,  destined  to  derive  it^  chief  celehrity  from  his 
name.  He  became  a  teacher  in  the  new  university 
founded  there  by  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony. 
At  first  he  lectured  on  dialectics  and  physics,  hut 
his  heart  was  alrearly  given  to  theology,  and  in 
1509  lie  liecanie  a  Bachelor  of  Theology,  and  coni- 
nieticed  lecturing  on  the  Holy  Seripturen.  Ills 
leotun-.  iiuule  a  j^it-'iit  iiiipres-siou,  and  tiic  novelty 
of  his  views  already  bejjan  to  excite  attention. 
*TliiH  monk,'  said  the  rector  of  the  university, 
'will  puade  oar  dooton,  and  bring  in  a  new 
doctrine.'  Beiidee  leetaring,  he  began  to  preach, 
and  his  sermons  reache<I  a  wider  audience,  ana 
produced  a  still  more  powerful  influence.  They 
wen?  printo<l  and  wiilely  circulated  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  so  that  the  dootrinox  of 
salvation  hv  free  grace  were  difTuMxl  tliroii<;lioiit 
Enmpe.  His  words,  as  Melanchthon  8aid,  were 
'born  not  on  his  lips,  but  in  hin  huuI,' and  they 
moved  niofdnndly  the  aonla  of  all  who  hoard  them. 
In  1511  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  and 
he  has  descriljed  very  vividly  what  ho  saw  and 
heanl  llifre.  HIh  devout  and  niuniestioiiin^' 
rcNerencc  fur  lie  was  yet  in  his  own  siib«*e<iiieMt 
view  'a  nio«t  insane  papist' — appears  in  strange 
conflict  with  his  awakened  thougbtfulneaa  and  the 
moral  indignation  at  the  abnaes  of  the  panacy 
beginning  to  stir  in  him.  It  was  when  climhing 
on  his  knees  the  atena  of  the  ao-called  judgment- 
seat  of  Pilate  that  the  words,  •  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith,'  Haahed  npon  Ida  aoid  and  drove  him  to 
bis  feet. 

On  Luther's  return  from  Roine  he  was  niaile  a 
Doctor  of  the  Holy  Si  ripturea,  and  his  career  as  a 
Reformer  may  he  said  to  have  corameneed.  The 
system  of  indulgences  had  reached  a  acandalona 
height.  The  idea  that  it  waa  fai  the  power  of  the 
church  to  forgive  sin  had  gradually  grown  into 
the  notion  that  the  pope  mnld  is«np  ]>ardon8  of 


il i'-l'fiifed  to  th 


Ills  (ivvii  fiec  will,  wliicli,  lii-iiii 
faitiiful,  e\nnerate*l  tlieni  from  tlie  consc'cjuenees 
of  their  tranHgrewsions  (»eo  iNlULfiKNCK ).  The 
sale  of  these  pardons  had  become  an  oraaoised 
part  of  the  papal  ^yatem.    Money  waa  laigaly 


needed  at  Rome  to  feod  the  extravaganeea  of  the 
papal  court;  and  its  numerous  emissaries  sought 
everywhere  to  rabe  funds  by  the  sale  of  'inoral- 
genoes : '  the  principal  of  these  waa  John  Tetnl, 
a  Dominican  nriar,  who  had  established  himself  at 
Jiiterhog  (1517).  Luther's  indi^^natiori  at  the 
fliamciess  traffic  wliicli  this  man  carrie<l  on  tiually 
hc(-ame  irrepressible  :  '(!od  %sillint^,'  he  exclainieii. 
'I  will  luat  a  hole  in  his  drum.^  He  drew  out 
ninety  five  theses  on  the  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
whidi  on  Slat  October  he  nmled  up  on  the  door  of 
the  church  at  Wittenheig,  and  wuch  he  offered  to 
maintain  in  the  univeiaity  against  all  inipagnera. 
The  general  purport  of  tnese  theses  wna  to  deny 
to  the  ]>ope  all  riylit  to  for-^ive  sins.  This 
sudden  and  l>old  step  of  Luther  was  all  that  was 
niH'es.sary  to  awaken  a  widespread  excitement. 
Tetzel  was  forced  to  retreat  from  the  borders 
of  Saxony  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he 
drew  out  and  published  a  aet  ol  oonnter-theeae, 
and  publicly  committed  thcee  of  Lather  to  the 
flames.  The  students  at  Wittenberg  retaliate<l  by 
burning  Tetzcl's  theses.  The  elector  refused  to 
interfere,  and  the  excitement  increased  as  new 
eomlMitant* — Uochstratten,  I'rierias,  an»l  Eck — 
entered  the  fiehL  Eck  was  an  able  man,  and  an 
old  friend  of  Luther's,  and  the  ar<ninient  between 
him  and  the  Befomicr  was  es[K>cially  veliement. 
In  1618  the  latter  was  joined  by  Melanchthwi,  wha 
became  one  of  hia  dearest  and  most  traated  friendaL 

At  firut  the  jKipe,  Let>  X.,  took  little  hee<l  of  tha 
distiubaiice  ;  he  is  reported  even  to  have  said  when 
lie  heard  of  it  tliat  '  Friar  Martin  was  a  man  of 
geniu.s,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  him 
niole.sted.'  Some  of  the  cardinals,  however,  saw 
tlie  real  character  of  the  movement^  which  c^ada* 
ally  assumed  a  aeriousneaa  «vid«at  even  to  11m 
pope ;  and  Luther  received  a  aommons  to  appear 
at  Rome,  and  anawer  for  his  theses  (1518).  Once 
again  in  Konie  it  is  unlikely  he  would  ever  have 
been  allowed  t«  return.  His  uiii\t  i>i!y  and  the 
ch'<  tui  interfered,  and  a  lejjate  wu^  si  sit  lo  ( it  rmaiiy 
to  hear  and  determine  the  case.  Cardinal  Uajetan 
was  the  legate,  and  he  was  but  little  fitted  to  deal 
with  Luther.  He  would  enter  into  no  argnmeat 
with  him,  but  merely  called  npon  bim  to  retra^ 
Luther  refused,  and  fled  from  Augsburg,  wbitber 
he  had  gone  to  meet  the  papal  representative.  The 
task  of  iie^'otiation  was  tlit'n  undertaken  by  Miltit/, 
ft  (ierman,  m  ho  was  envoy  of  the  pojK^  to  the  Saxon 
court,  and  by  his  ^'leater  address  a  teniporai-j^ 
neaco  was  obtained.  This  did  not  last  long.  The 
Reformer  was  too  deeply  moved  to  keep  silent. 
'  God  harries  and  drivea  me,'  he  aaid ;  '  I  am  nol 
master  of  mj'self :  I  wish  to  he  quiet,  and  am 
hurried  info  the  midst  of  tnmults.'  l)r  Eck  and 
he  held  a  memorable  disputation  at  Leip/.ig  (1.M9). 
in  wjjicli  the  subject  of  ai^unient  was  no  longer 
merely  the  question  of  indulgences,  but  the  general 
power  of  the  pope.  The  disputation,  of  course, 
came  to  no  practical  result :  each  controversialist 
claimed  the  victory,  an<l  Luther  in  the  meantime 
made  progress  in  freedom  of  opinion,  and  attacked 
the  papal  system  as  a  whole  more  boldly.  Erasmw 
and  lint  ten  joined  in  the  WbiA  VSMd 

more  loud  and  threatening. 

In  1520 the  Reformer  pubiiBhed  his  famous  aildres* 
to  the  *  Christian  Nobles  of  Germany.'  This  waa 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  treatise"  On  tk» 
JSabjfloHitk  CaptivU^  Ma  Chunk,  In  theaa 
worKs,  both  of  which  cireolated  widely,  and  power* 
fully  inlluencetl  many  minds,  Luther  took  firmer 
and  broader  gioiiml ;  ho  attacked  not  only  the 
abuses  of  the  papacv  and  itf*  pret»>n*ii>iis  to 
supremacy,  but  also  tlic  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  'These  works,'  Ranke  says 
'contain  the  kernel  of  the  whole  BelormatkiiB. 
^e  pupal  boll  eontaiaing  farly-mw 
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iasaed  a^^uat  him;  the  dread  docament,  ^nth 
olher  ponU  books,  was  burned  before  an  MMoabled 
maltitoae  of  doctors,  stadenta,  and  eitlaaiM  ftfe  the 
Ebt«r  Gate  of  Wittenberc.  Germany  waa  oon- 
valsed  with  excitement.  Rck  (wlio  had  been  the 
chief  ajrent   in    olitainin^'    tin'   l>ii!!)    flod  from 

tlace  to  place,  glatl  U\  cM'.ipt'  witii  his  life,  mid 
uthcr  was  ever^'wlicii'  the  hero  of  tlie  hour. 
Charles  V.  had  at  ihin  time  Nuccectled  to  the 
eai||ire»  and  he  convene*!  his  tinft  diet  of  the 
aoTereifps  and  states  at  Worms.  The  diet  met  in 
the  begmnins  of  1521 :  an  order  was  imed  for  the 
destroctinn  oi  Lather  s  Imoks,  and  he  liiroself  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  diet.  This  was 
aliove  all  what  no  desirwl — to  oonfess  the  tnith 
before  the  a.H»ieinhle<l  j>ower«  of  (Jermany.  He 
re^iohed  -having  receivwi  a  safe  conduct  t-o  obey 
the  suJiinion.>«,  come  what  would.  All  Germany 
waa  moved  l>v  his  heroism  ;  his  journey  resemble<l 
AtriaiBpb;  the threata of  enewiea and  tibe aarietiee 
of  frieods  alike  failed  to  move  kin.  'lammolved 
to  enter  Worms.'  he  said,  'althoufh  as  many  devils 
shonld  («t  at  mo  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  honse- 
topa.'  His  apf>earance  and  denifaiioiir  before  the 
diet,  ami  the  linnneH.t  with  which  he  held  his 
ground  and  refuxeti  to  retract,  all  make  a  striking 
picture,  lie  was  not  allowed  to  defend  his  opinions. 
•  IJnleaa  I  be  con\ijM3ed,*  Iw  aaid,  *by  Scilptare 
and  teaeon.  I  neither  «aa  aer  date  letiaeft  anv- 
thinff,  for  my  eonseienoe  is  a  captive  to  CSooV 
worn,  and  it  !■<  m  itlier  s.ife  nor  ri^lit  to  go  aj,';iinst 
conscience.  'I'tu-re  I  taki*  my  Ktati"!.  1  can  do  no 
olherwi.se.    So  lielp  jne  tiod.  Amen.' 

On  his  retnm  fron»  Worm-*  he  wa--  sei/e*!,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  friemi,  the  Klecior  of  .Sa.vony, 
and  safely  lodged  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Wiurt* 
Imrg.  The  affiur  waa  made  to  assume  an  aspect  of 
riolenee,  hot  in  reality  it  was  designed  to  secure 
him  from  the  destruction  which  nU  conduct  at 
Worm;*  wniild  certainly  have  provoked,  he  liaving 
lH«en  pl.'iced  urnler  tiie  ban  of  the  on»)iiie.  He 
reuiaineil  in  tliL'*  ,sli-lt<T  for  alMiut  a  year,  concealed 
in  the  guise  of  a  knigliU  His  chief  employment 
waa  liis  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  bis  native 
laMnaae.  He  eompoaed  various  treatises  besides, 
ana  injured  his  health  by  sedentary  habits  and 
hard  study.  His  imagination  becAme  mnrbidlv 
excited,  and  he  thought  he  saw  and  lieanl  the  Evil 
One  MUK'kiiig  him  while  engage<l  in  hi«  literary 
tasks  :  the  blot  from  the  inkstand  that  he  hurled 
at  him  i><  ^till  sliown  on  the  wall  of  hi.s  ciiamlx'r. 
The  subject  of  the  personalitv  and  presence  of 
Satan  was  a  familiar  one  with  Luther,  and  be  haa 
maiiy  things  about  it  in  hi^  Tnhle  talk. 

TIm  diaofden  which  Nprang  up  in  the  progresa  of 
tha  Beformation  rectilled  Luther  to  \N  ittenln-rf;. 
ffe  felt  that  his  presence  was  neces-san,-  to  r<^tniin 
f'arlstadt  and  other*,  and,  defying  any  <l;iri;,'fr  to 
which  he  might  still  Im<  exposetl,  he  returned  in 
1  JXi  to  the  old  M-eue  of  his  labours,  rebuketl  the 
nnraily  spirits  who  had  acquired  power  in  iiit 
nlMneeb  and  nMunied  with  renewed  energy  hir« 
ifttempted  work.  He  strove  to  arrest  the  exceK'x-!* 
oir  the  Zwickau  fanatics,  and  oounxellml  |H>aoe  and 
onler  to  the  inflamed  jwiu-  ints,  wliile  li-'  wanie<l 
the  princiw  and  nobles  of  llie  unchi  i~^tian  cruelty  of 
many  of  their  doingx,  which  had  dtivcn  the  pe.ii.le 
to  exasperation  and  franxy.  At  no  iieriixl  of  his 
itCa  1b  m  meater  than  now  in  the  stand  which  he 
madn  affunit  htwlewaeis  on  the  one  hand  and 
tjrranny  on  the  other.  Re  vindicated  bis  dalm  to 
Ite  a  Reformer  in  the  highest  sense  by  the  wise  and 
manly  part  which  he  aote<l  in  this  great  siM'ial 
crisis  in  the  history  «>f  ( iermany.  In  thi>  year  rI.«o 
lie  publi»he<l  his  acrimonious  reply  to  Henry  VIII. 
on  the  s<'\'  n  sacraments.  Although  heha<iW«n  at 
first  united  in  a  common  cause  with  Erasmus, 
MMnfeaieat  bad  gradually  sprung  up  between  the 


scholar  of  Rottertlam  and  the  enthusiastic  Reformer 
of  Wittenberg.  This  estrangement  came  to  an  opm 
breach  in  the  year  1S25,  when  Erasmus  pubiisned 
his  treatise  De  Libera  Arbitrio,  Luther  imme- 
diately followed  with  his  counter- treatise,  De  Servo 
Alhttrio.  The  controversy  rage<l  loudly  between 
lliem  ;  and  in  the  vehemence  of  bi.M  lu»>tility  to  the 
dix  tiine  of  Erasmus  Luther  wius  led  into  various 
aMtertious  of  a  very  questionable  kind,  liesides 
indulging  in  wild  aboae  olf  his  opponent's  character. 
The  quarrel  waa  an  nnbappy  one  on  both  aides  i 
and  it  must  be  eonfamed  there  hi  especially  a  want 
of  generosity  in  the  manner  in  which  Luther  con* 
tinue<]  to  cherish  the  dislike  which  .sprang  out  of 
it.  In  the  miller  iif  the  8aiiir  \c,ir  I.iitlu  t  niarrieil 
Katharina  vmi  iSnra,  one  of  nine  niuiM  hIio,  un«ier 
the  inlluence  of  bi.M  teaching,  bad  emancipated 
tlieniselvex  from  their  religious  vows.  The  step 
rejoiced  his  enemies,  and  even  alarmed  some  of  bw 
fn«ids  like  Mehuichthon.  But  it  greatly  eon- 
tribnted  to  his  hap^nesa,  while  it  aenred  to  enrich 
and  strengthen  nis  character.  All  the  nnwt 
interesting  and  touching  glimpses  we  get  of  him 
henceforth  ate  itt  eonncraon  with  hia  wife  and 

children. 

Two  years  after  his  marriage  he  fell  into  a 
dangerous  sickness  and  depression  of  spiriti",  from 
which  he  was  only  aroused  oy  the  dangers  Itesctting 
Christendom  from  the  advance  of  tJie  Toriw.  TwO 
years  later,  in  1520,  he  enpiged  in  hit  famous  onn« 
Terence  at  Sl.irburg  with  Zwingli  and  other  Swiss 
divino.  In  tbin  confeieru-e  he  olwtiiiately  main- 
taineil  his  jxH'uliar  views  an  to  the  .sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Sup|K'r  (<|.v. ).  and,  as  in  the  contniverxy 
with  Erasmus,  distinguished  himself  more  by  the 
inilexible  dogmatism  of  his  opinions  than  by  the 
candour  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  argumente, 
or  the  fairness  and  generosity  of  his  temper. 
Aggressive  and  reforming  in  the  first  stage  of  hia 
life,  and  wbile  be  Wiw  dealing  with  practical 
nbu.«es,  be  « as  yet  in  many  re^«l>^H"t-'*  e>,HentiaIly 
cons«-rvatiw  in  his  intellectual  character,  ami  he 
shut  his  mind  ]H-rtimiciously  after  middle  life  to 
any  advance  in  doctrinal  o|iinion.  The  following 
year  iinds  him  at  Cuburg,  while  the  diet  Mt  at 
Augsburg.  It  was  deemeil  prudent  to  entrust  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  canve  to  Melanchthon, 
who  attentliHl  the  diet,  but  l.utlier  remove*!  to 
Coluirg,  t<>  lie  at  hand  for  consultation.  The 
drawing  up  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
marks  the  culmination  of  the  Cerman  Itefornia- 
taon  (ir>.'{li):  and  the  life  of  Luther  from  hence* 
forth  |>os>(<M«8  comparatively  little  inteieat.  He 
enrvived  sixteen  yeara  looaer,  hut  they  are  yeam 
marked  by  few  ineidenla  oi  inipovtanee.  He  died 
at  Ei-lctM-n  on  18tb  Febnuiy  IMOb  and  waa  buried 

at  \\  ittenlter;,'. 

Luther's  cliaracter  jn-  --  iiIm  mi  imj>o>-iii^.'  com- 
bination of  great  i|ualities.  Endowoi  Miih  biood 
human  sympathies,  massive  energy,  manly  and 
affectionate  simplicity,  and  rich,  if  sometimes 
coarse  humour,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual 
genina.  Uia  intnitiona  of  divine  tnitb  were  hohL 
vivid,  and  penetrating,  if  not  comprehensive ;  and 

he  [Hi!»,«H's>e<l  the  art  which  (Jod  alrme  j:ives  to  the 
liner  and  abler  spirit**  that  He  calls  to  do  speria. 
Work  in  tbi»  world,  of  kinilliri)^'  otler  smil-  with 
the  tire  of  his  own  convictions,  and  awakening 
them  to  a  higher  ronsciousnei^s  of  religion  and 
duty.  He  was  a  leoder  of  men,  therefore,  and  a 
Itefurmer  in  the  highest  sense.  His  powers  were 
fitteil  to  his  apnointe<l  task  :  it  was  a  task  of 
Titanic  magnitnue,  and  he  was  a  Titan  in  intellec- 
tual H>)m-tn>~>  iind  moral  stn«ngth  and  courage. 
It  w;i->  oiilv  tiie  di\itie  enerf,'v  which  swayed  hinn 

'  anil  of  wliK-li  be  rec<K'nise<|  himself  the  oigaa»  thai 
conid  have  accomplished  wliat  ho  did. 

I    View  him  aa  a  mere  theologiaa,  and  tban  an 

.# 
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others  will)  tiiki'  lii^iitT  rank.    There  is  a  lack  of 

Etient  thoughllulness  and  philttmiphical  t«nii>er  in 
I  doctrinal  diacaMsioiu ;  bat  the  alittence  of  thew 
very  qaalities  gave  vigour  to  bis  bold,  if  soinetimes 
eroae  oonceptions,  and  enabled  him  to  triumph  in 
(be  8tm{q;;le  for  life  or  death  in  which  he  was 
engaged"  To  initiate  the  relif^ouB  movement 
whien  Wits  destiiuHl  to  n'liew  tlie  faoc  of  Europe, 
anil  ^nvf  a  uuMer  ami  more  emlnrinj;  life  to  the 
Ti'iitnnic  ndliiitis,  rerjiiired  a  j^i^Jintic  \\iH,  which, 
instead  of  htnnj^  crunhed  hy  onpnsition,  or  frightened 
by  hatred,  nhouhl  only  gather  stnuisth  from  the 


■eae  of  the  oonfliet  before  it*  To  dear  the 
«ir  thorouglily,  as  he  himielf  eaid,  thunder 

and  Iightnin<;  are  necessar)'.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  may  lie  said  tliat  hintory  present*  few  greater 
clianvcten*— few  that  excite  at  <iiico  more  love  and 
ailiiiiration,  and  in  which  we  nee  tendernes-s, 
humour,  and  a  ccrtJiin  picturesque  ^race  and 
poetic  sensibility  more  happily  combined  with 
a  lofty  and  magnanimogs,  u  sontetimee  ragged 
aahUioiliy. 

Lntbcrls  works  are  very  Tolnminonii,  partly  in 

Latin,  and  partly  in  German.  Among  those  of 
iu(»re  f^'eneral  interest  are  his  Table-talk,  \\\f<  Letters, 
an<l  Srnii'iiis:  His  Conimentariea  on  iilalatians 
and  the  I'.'uilm.s  are  still  reml ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  great  leadere  of  nacred  mnc,  his  hymns,  rugged, 
bat  intense  and  expressiTe,  having  aa  endaring 


The  OMit  faupottMik  eoanilste  eUttoBS  off  Tjsthef^'s 
woihsantfioaaof  Witt6nbm(l2viils.OeiiBaai  8  vols. 
latiB,  1839-W) ;  Hallfl,  ed.  bj  Waleh  (OMrmaiL  S#  vola. 
ITMMiS) :  and  Brhogea  and  Frankfort  (87  vols.  Oeman ; 
SS  vela  Lstiat  U86-7S).  A  niendid  new  and  complete 
editloa  wai  enBimenwHl  at  Weimar  in  the  yuar  of  the 
fiNirth  oantMuOT  oT  his  birth  ( 18)»  I. 

His  Briefe,  Sendtthrrihen  und  Btdtnken  were  edited 
by  Dd  AVette  and  Soideniann  (6  vols.  182.5-fi6);  tlie 
Brie/wcehtel,  hy  Burkhardt  ( 1866).  and  by  Enden  (1884 
rt  icq.):  hi»  PolUi»ehe  SerifUn.  hy  Mundt  (1K44);  hit 
KirchenpottiUe,  hy  Francke  (1H44|;  hi«  TitcfiietUn,  by 
Fiifstemann  and  Biiidsril  (lA4<>-48);  hin  flrif.ltielie 
Lioirr,  by  Wackcmaj,'ol  (IMMit,  «.kb<kc  (1HK3|,  and  A. 
Fiiicher  (1883).  A  {{(mkI  <r|.  itiMii  uf  the  lr>.-,fr  writing* 
is  that  entitled  Martin  Luther  aU  Ih  ut,"-iirr  KhiMtker 
(3  vols.  Frank.  1H7I  -M.?). 

Of  the  many  Lives  the  most  iiniMirtsnt  are  tho'^  of 
Hearer  (;kJ  ed.  1870),  Jur^.  n.-,  i;t  vols  isjij  47),  Kostlin 
(2  vols.  I87r>;  :kl  fd.  lH.s;< ;  al.M.  a  iK.i.uUr  ed.  \K<i  i.  I'litt 
and  Petersen  (3d  ed.  IHKi  |,  and  K..lde  (18.S4  >t  ^.-  /.i. 
There  i«  an  F.nglish  life  of  ni'-rit  by  Peter  Bayne  (l!!i.s7», 
and  wtll-kiinwn  t  ^nayg  by  Carlyle,  Fmudo.  TullocL,  and 
otliers.  Sc<!  alito  Dr  Chnrli  s  IVanl's  admirable  book. 
Martin  Luthrr  nnd  hi.t  RrUn-mntiDn  Otrmtmf  WHtU 
the  rfn»e  nf  thr  Dift  of  }V;rmt  { 1  W'.t ). 

<  »ti  Lutlicr'ii  tlii'ology  there  are  works  by  Th.  Hamack 
(lH<>-i  Nil,  K.i.tlin  (18i;;<),  and  LummatMjh  (1^79k  The 
Catholic  view  id  fairly  given  by  l>dUlQfHC;aadinJaBIIHI^ 
OetdiiehU  de*  Drutsctn  n  (  oUct*. 

Lutherans,  a  tlesignatlon  originally  anplie*! 
hy  tlu'ir  a<lversarics  to  the  Heforhici>*  of  the 
16th  century,  and  afterwards  distinctively  appro- 
priatcl  among  Protextanta  themselves  to  tuo»e 
wlio  took  Dart  M-ith  Martin  Luther  iu(ainst  the 
Swiss  Rerormers,  particularly  ia  the  oontro- 
versies  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  so 
employed  to  thw  day  as  the  designation  of  one 
of  the  two  ;:ri  at  ?<ei  ti<in«  into  which  the  rnitostant 
Church  Wius  souii  iiiihapi>ilv  divided,  the  other  l«'in;; 
known  iLs  the  Kefi>rmc<l  tiimi  li  ('[.v.).  To  the  end 
of  Luther's  life  perfect  harmony  Hu)>^i.st«Mi  between 
him  and  his  friend  Melanchthon :  but  already  there 
trera  some  who  stood  forth  as  more  Latheran  than 
Lather,  and  by  whom  Matendithon  was  denonnced 
as  a  '  crypto-f  al  vinitt '  tmA  a  traitor  to  evangelical 
tmth.  After  Luther's  death  this  party  w»cainc 
iiKirc  coiili  l  nt,  and,  holding  hy  Luther's*  words, 
wititout  having  imbibed  fan  spirit,  changed  bis 
•vangdieal  dodartne  1ata»  a  diy  sehotssttcwm  aiid 


lifelcRH  ortho<Ioxy,  whilst  extreme  heat  and  violem  o 
against  their  opponents  were  sul/stituted  in  liie 
pulpit  itself  for  the  zealons  preaching  of  the 
pispel.  The  principal  seat  of  their  strength  was 
in  the  university  oi  Jena,  which  was  founded  in 
1557  for  this  very  object,  and  maintained  their 
cause  agaimt  Wittenberg.  Great  intolerance  was 
manifested  by  this  party  :  and  no  controv it^v  \\a.» 
ever  condnctetl  with  more  bitteruf»s  tinui  the  Sacra- 
mentarian  Controversy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  ccntnry  the 
Lutherans  of  Germany  found  a  new  object  of 
hostility  in  the  Pietute  (q.v.J;  and  in  tbs  18th 
oentuiy  they  came  into  ooofliet  with  Bational- 
ism  (Q.v.).  Wbea,  after  the  ware  of  the  French 
Kevolntion  were  over,  the  Prnmian  government 
forme<l  and  carrie<l  into  execution  a  tficheme 
for  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Kefonned 
churches  into  one  national  cliim  h.  leaving  them 
free  to  use  either  the  Lutheran  or  Heidelbeig  con- 
feesion,  an  aotiva  opposition  aruM)  on  the  part 
of  thoea  who  now  oqgan  to  lie  icmiwii  aa  Old 
Lnthtnm.  Sepwate  oongreeations  were  feniied, 
and  an  attitude  of  open  hostility  to  the  go\  erntnent 
was  a«wnnied  by  some ;  whilst  others,  nu>re  mixler- 
ate,  hut  holding  the  siinie  theological  opinion.''. 
continue<l  to  maintain  the«e  opinions*  within  the 
United  Evangelical  Church.  Tlie  neparatiste  were 
for  some  time  severely  dealt  with  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  about  Ib'Al  many  left  tiieir  native 
eoantiy  to  foond  Old  Lutheran  coaininnitiee  ia 
America.  After  that  time  gr»>ater  toleration  was 
prartis4'il,  and  in  1S41  the  ( )1<!  Lutlifraiis  Itecame 
a  le^iall y  rcco^^niseil  ecclc.HiiiHtical  iKxly  in  Prussia. 
A  freer  yrir  J.Dl/nninuyin,  claiming  t«  repre*«<'nt 
Luther's  spirit  rather  than  the  dogmas  of  the 
old  Lutheran  systeniatists,  lias  since  IH48  become 
practically  dominant  fai  most  parts  of  Froteetaat 
Genuany,  in  Pmssia  as  well  as  elsewhere,  under 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Heng»>t«nberg, 
Hofmann,  Harless,  Lnthardt,  Thoma-^ius,  and 
Kahilis. 

Lntlieranism  is  the  prevailing  form  of  Prnto*- 
fanti-tii  in  (lermany  ;  it  is  the  national  religitm  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway;  and  there  are 
Lutheran  cburclies  in  the  Baltic  pru>in(x<<  oi 
Ruasiik  in  Holhuid,  France,  Poland,  and  the 
United  Statea— in  wUeh  latter  eoontiT  there  were 
in  1890  as  many  u  7911  cburclies,  with  I,08f>.rt48 
members.  In  all  there  are  some  thirty  millions 
of  Lutherans.  .\niongHt  the  Lutheran  HymUilual 
iHKiks  the  Auf^shurg  t'unfestiun  (q.v.),  Luther V 
Shorter  Caterhtsm,  and  tne  Formula  Conconlt>r 
(see  Confessions)  bold  the  principal  place.  Tiie 
chief  difTerence  between  the  Lntneraiui  and  tba 
Reformed  is  to  the  reai  preatmet  of  Christ  in 
the  saerament  of  the  Supper ;  the  LntheraBe  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  r,,rtxuh:,tatitiatiiiu — Cllllrt%  body 
present  'in,  with,  and  under  the  unchanged  breail 
and  wine '—although  rcjwting  trunsuhxt'tntinttom 
(see  LoKii's  SflTER ;  THAN8L'BST.\NTI.\TKiN  ; 
and  ZwiNci.i):  whilst  some  of  their  more 
extreme  theologians  have  aMerted  not  only  the 
presence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  tho 
Lord's  Supper,  as  Luther  did,  but  the  afaeolnle 
nnmipresence  or  ubiquity  of  hb  human  natnrr. 
(Hlier  points  of  diflVn-iicc  relate  to  the  allowance 
in  ('lin»<tian  wor>liip  of  things  iiuUffermt  [mlta 
jihorit) ;  and  manv  of  tlin(«e  things  at  tirst  retaintnl 
as  merely  tolerable  by  Luther  and  bis  fellow- 
reformers  have  lieoome  favooiila  dUuaotartrtka  of 
some  of  the  LnthsnM  charehw  as  emcifiaes  aad 
pietam  in  plaeee  of  woiriiip,  As. 

In  its  oonsiitntinn  the  Lutheran  Churrh  is 
generally  tinrpiseo/xtl,  without  InMng  prop+rly  frrt- 
liiitrruin.  It  w  eon^i^*torial  (>t«e  (  "uNsi-sToby  ). 
with  the  civil  authorities  so  fax  in  place  of 
bislMpi.  In  Demnaric,  Sweden,  and  Monn^f' 
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•re  bi«bopa,  and  in  Sweden  an  arohhbhop  (of 
DpHk),  Ml  their  powm  we  very  limited. 

Bee  Hm  wotln  of  tiieold  ^yitemititti  dMnmita,  JoIimib 
OeilMid,  Hatter,  Qmnitedt ;  Heie'e  Ifuttent$  AmUMvh* 
(UWi  laihed  i8»);  «lwdaBM«lMd«ioiltt«f  T««^ 
WtMili,  end  Miarteaeaa;  aadlhecibaTChbiiloriea 

LlltOII«  a  market-towTi  of  BcflfonKhiro,  on  the 
little  Lea,  amnri},'  the  Chilteni  Hills,  III  miles  Ity 
rail  NNW.  of  LoikIhti.  St  Marj-'s  Church,  iiiixpd 
Decorated  and  I'tirpendicular  in  Htyle,  iA  a  noble 
Btmetare,  with  a  lunt-work  tower  90  feet  Ugllf  a 
liaptiilanr  qIi^w1»  and  uutay  intenetinic  iwma> 
mtmM.  It  has  Men  netored  sinee  1986.  Ttiiton  is 
tfaa  obief  neat  in  England  of  the  straw-plait  (for 
haUi,  bonnets,  i!v:c. ),  an  industry*  which  dates  from 
till?  rei^n  of  .laiiu'H  I.,  and  employs  20,000  |>ep4uiis 
here  ami  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  I'lait  hall 
(1809)  in  a  line  building;  and  there  are  also  a 
town-ball,  corn  exchan^,  people's  park,  &c  Luton 
was  re-incorporated  as  a  muuietpaf  borough  in  1876. 
Vvp,  (1851)  10.648:  (1H81)  23,900  ;  (1891)  30^005. 
See  P.  Davis,  Uittortj  of  Luton  ( 185o). 

Lutterworth*  a  Bmall  town  of  Lpice8t<>r«liire, 
on  the  Swift,  8  miles  NXE.  of  Kn;:liy.  Tiie  line 
old  church,  restored  by  Scott  in  18ii7~flfl,  contaiuH 
tbe  pal|dt  and  other  relics  of  Wyclif,  who  was 
reetor  from.  1374  till  hia  death  on  28th  Decemlier 
ISMk  He  was  buried  bere,  bufc  ia  1488  bis  ramaius 
ipere  An^  up  and  bnrned,  and  tbe  ashes  oast  into 
the  Swift.  '  This  brook  conveyed  his  a.'^hcs 
into  Avon,  Avon  iut^)  Severn,  Severn  into  the 
narrnw  He<i«,  they  into  the  m  iin  ck-i-jui  ;  and  thus 
the  ashes  of  Wicklilfe  are  tbe  emblem  of  his  doc- 
trine, wbieb  now  is  dispened  all  the  world  over.' 
Popw  of  parish  180a 

Iittttich*  See  LitoE. 

lidttrilischauseii,  a  manufnoturin),'  town  of 
Khenish  PniMtia,  r>  miU's  SM  of  KllMTfeitl.  Cloth, 
ealleo^  and  silk,  hardware,  and  brandy  inaaufae- 
twes  are  carried  on.    Fop.  1890)10.498^ 

Iilltxen.  a  mnall  town  of  S.'^Ol  inhabitants,  in 

the  Pnissian  province  of  Saxony,  famous  for  two 
threat  battles  foiii^lit  in  its  vicinity.  The  firnt,  a 
brilliant  victory  of  tiie  Sweile.s  in  the  Thirty 
Yearn'  War,  took  place  on  6th  Novenil>er  l(i.'j2 
( me  GrsTAVrs  Adolphus  ).  The  battle  on  2<l  May 
1813  was  foiwbt  somewhat  faither  to  tbe  south,  at 
the  vilUge  of  Grosgftrschen.  It  was  tiie  fint  gnat 
conflict  of  the  united  Ruwian  and  Pruwian  army 
with  the  amiy  of  NaiK)le<jn  in  Hiat  decisive  cam- 
\y».\,^ :  and  the  Preaeli  were  left  in  rnssMskm  of 
tbe  beld. 

LfltZOW,  Ll'DWia  AOOILF  WlXiHELM,  Frkiherr 

VOX,  bora  in  Braadenbvtg  on  18th  Mev  17a9»  died 
at  mrifai  on  8th  Deeember  1834,  gave  Us  name  to 

a  celebrated  corps  of  volunteers,  raised  in  Silesia 
dnrinp  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813.  It  inclutle<l 
M'venil  c»'lebrat«'d  tiioti,  a.s  Jahn,  Theodor  KOrner, 
vVc. ,  and  was  renowned  for  its  ardent  pntriotism 
and  njaKuificent  courage.  The  men  uniformed 
themselves,  and  are  often  spoken  and  sang  of  as 
the  '  Bbelc  Rifles '  ( Jagtr ).  Liktzow's  wifs  was  the 
CoantCRs  of  Ahlefeldt,  the  friend  of  Immermann. 

LaxonihniirK,  nt  r  ui;.  Franwdn  Henri  de 
Montinor^  iK'v  Iliiutf'ville,  one  of  I.ohim  XlV.'seele- 
brau*<i  marshals,  wils  bom  at  i'aris  on  8th  January 
1628.  A  posthumous  son,  he  was  trained  by  his 
oant,  mother  of  tbe  Great  Cond6,  to  whom  he  stuck 
feithfalljall  through  the  warn  of  the  Fnmde.  After 
1609  he  «M  pardoned  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  created 
MmDoedeLaxembour^'l  1661 )— hehad  justmarrieil 
the  heiress  of  tli'-  Ibmse  of  LiiM  MilvnirL'  Piney.  Me 
atrain  took  the  lli'ld  in  1667.  serv  in;j  umlerronde  in 
tiie  invB>ion  of  Franche-Cointf- ;  fmt.  rpc<  i\ iii';  an 
tn<lef)endent  command  a^aiu^t  the  NetherlamU  in 
1972,  he  »ucce»*t" fully  invatlctl  the  enemy's  countrj', 
aad  wiwn  compeUed  to  retreat  in  tM  winter  of 
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1673  le<l  l>ack  his  men  in  such  a  masterly  way  as 
to  will  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age.  His  cbidf  exploits  during  tbe 
continuance  of  the  war  were  to  stmm  Valenciennes 
and  to  defeat  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Mont-Camel 
and  St  Denis.  He  had  been  made  marshal  ia 
1675.  Soon  after  the  eonclnsion  of  peace  (ir(78)he 
(juarrell(Ml  with  the  all  powerfiil  minister  Lnuvois, 
and  waM  not  einnloyeil  again  on  active  duty  for 
twelve  years.  The  story  that  Louvois  implicated 
him  in  tlie  affair  of  the  poisoneim  of  Paris  u  prob- 
ably a  myth,  though  Laxembomy  seeaM  certainly 
to  nave  spent. some  part  of  1680  ia  tihe  Bastille. 
In  1690  he  was  sent  to  take  command  in  Flanders, 
and  defeated  the  allies  at  Fleurux,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  twice  more  routeil  his  old  opiKUH  iit, 
William  III.  (formerly  Prince  of  Urange)  at  Stcin- 
kirk  and  near  Neerwinden.  lie  die<l  at  Paris  on 
4th  January  ir)9.'>.  Luxcml)Ourg  had  an  unfailing 
instinct  of  tiic  right  thing  to  do  on  the  ield  «l 
battle,  and  when  to  do  it.  In  action  be  was  prompt 
and  bold ;  bnt  often  felled  to  reap  the  foil  ad  von- 
tA'^s  of  victtiry  owing  to  lii-^  imlolence.  He  was  a 
little  man  and  liunip-)»acketl,  and  addicted  to  belf- 
iudulgi'iu'e. 

LaxembanSit  an  independent  grand-duchy  of 
Europe,  wedgeeia  between  France,  Prussia,  and 
Belgium.  It  oonalBts  of  a  plateaa,  farrowed  with 
valleys,  and  oonnecting  together  the  uplands  of 

I><irraine,  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  and  tiic  Eifel ; 
ncailv  its  streams  flow  t«  the  >Io«elle,  which  for 
HOOK'  •_'(!  mile'-  forms  its  e-astcm  iMjnler.  The  coniitry 
is  well  wooded,  yields  wheat,  flax,  hemp,  and  ra|>e- 
seed,  grows  wine  ( million  gallons  in  good  years), 
and  is  rich  in  Iron  ore.  The  extraction  and  smelt- 
ing of  this  nuneral  is,  next  to  sgricultnre,  tbe  pria* 
cipal  occupation.  But  leather,  gloves,  pottery, 
cloth,  pa])er,  sugar,  beer,  and  spirits  are  manu- 
fa«  tnred.  .\r.  a,  998  sq.  m.  :  j.op.  (1871)  197.528; 
(\m»  211, OSS,  nearly  all  Catholics,  and  of  Low 
tterni.in  stuck,  though  French  is  the  language  nf 
the  educated  classes.  For  commercial  pur|M>ses 
Luxemburg  is  included  in  the  German  custoitw 
union.  The  dignity  of  grand-duke  belongi  to  the 
heail  of  tbe  House  of  Orange- Nassau,  aadas  sadl 
was  held  Inrtbe  kings  of  Holland  from  1815  to  1890, 
when,  on  the  death  of  King  William  111.  without 
male  issue,  it  passi d  t<»  Ailolf,  Duke  of  Na-ssau.  The 
little  .state  is  ruhsl  by  a  Ilonst^  of  forty  tivo  Repre- 
sentatives. Tlie  hwid  of  the  ^;ovornniont  is  the 
minister  of  state,  with  whom  are  associated  direc- 
tors of  finance,  justice,  and  internal  aflairs.  The 
BeMan  provinM  of  Laaembaig,  which  dowa  to 
1 886  formed  part  of  the  graad-aidij,  lies  oontlm- 
ous  to  this  last  on  the  west;  it  constitutes  tlie 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium. In  itn  physical  features  and  its  main  j>ro- 
dui't  it  difTers  little  from  its  neighbour-state,  the 
j^ran.i  durhv.  Area,  1706  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (1891) 
212,041.  Cliief  town,  Arbm  The  Awtoryof  the 
grand-duchy  of  Lnxetni  ui  -  1>c^us  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  dtgr.  Oa  tiie  site  ottbie  there  etood  ia 
tbe  8th  eeataty  a  eestle,  wlddi  b  788  was  givea 
by  Charles  Martel  to  the  abbey  of  Treves.  The 
founder  of  the  first  line  of  counts  was  Siegfrie<l, 
wlio  in  5W,S  ac<|uinsl  the  castle  of  Lucilinlnirch  or 
Lut/t'lburg  ( i.e.  Luxemburg).  In  1 136  the  count- 
ship  pas.seti  to  the  Counts  of  Namur.  The  fourth 
Count  Henry  wa<«  elected  emperor  as  Henrv  Vll. 
in  l.'Uis,  and'his  son  John  became  Idag  of  Bohemia. 
In  1354  the  title  was  raised  fram  eooat  to  d  u  ke.  la 
1444  tbe  ducby  was  nnited  with  Bnrgumly,  and 
shared  the  history  of  that  state  down  to  but 
it  was  reckoned  a  nirnd>er  of  the  tJernian  empire. 
From  U>."(9  to  1713  Luxemburg  was  held  by  the 
French  king.  It  wa*  again  annexcil  by  the  French 
in  179.i,  and  two  years  later  ma<le  the"  department 
of  Furvts.  Bat  ia'  181fi  the  Vienna  Congress  eraated 
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it  a  nepArato  state,  a  menilHT  of  the  nennriri  Con- 
federation, Iwit  gave  it  U>  Williani  1.  of  HolliiiHi. 
And  this  position  was  nj^ain  dcclart'il  ilefmitivo  of 
the  eastern  section  in  1839.  liy  tlie  London  treaty 
of  1867  it  was  made  a  completely  independent 
stat^  and  the  Pnuaiail  garrison  withdrew  from  tlio 
fortraM  of  Laxembafg:— Luxemburg,  the  cni>itnl 
of  the  orand-dacby,  by  rail  is  42  miles  N.  ol  Meu 
moA  S2  BW.  of  Treves.  Like  J emsalero ,  it  stands  on 
•rocky  platform,  surrounded  except  on  the  west  by 
a  stee[)  valley,  *2<W  feet  (h'ej),  in  whieh  nestle  the 
industrial  Kuburhs  of  KlauHeii,  Pfallentlml,  and 
Grund.  The  intermediate  gorges  arc  crtissed  by  tine 
viaducts.  The  fortifleations,  largely  hewn  out  of 
8oUd  rock,  wen  10  inoraaMd  and  stroigtheiied  by  the 
Bpaiiiaitis.  AostriaiM,  FniMdi,aiidI>nteh,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  oentury  Chay  were  con!*idere«l 
the  Htnmtrest  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  (Jih- 
mltar.  I'.ut  they  were  demolish  e.  I  in  .utordancewith 
the  trejityof  London  of  1887,  and  Want  if ul  gardens 
oocapy  the  bito  of  the  walls.  In  the  town  arc  the 
ruins  of  Count  Mansfeld's  palace  and  the  catiiedral 
(bttUtia  16ISK   Pop.  (187^)  15.964;  (IWO)  18.187. 

Sea  worln  by  Ooster  (1889).  Schtitter  (1888),  Wemlie 
(1886),  EyMhen  (1889),  and  Pflips  (1H94).  all  In  Oermaa ; 
and  one  in  French  by  GUwner  (IK'^'i  i. 

Lnxeilll.  a  French  town  in  Haute  Sai'.ne  (j>op. 
HUSO),  15  mile.s  NW.  of  Belfort,  with  remain-*  ot  the 
monasteiy  founded  by  8t  Colnmbanus  in  6W>. 

IiVXOr*  See  Thkrh. 

Lnynes,  Drc  pk  ( l."7S-ir>21 ),  the  unworthy 
favouiito  of  Louis  Xllj.  of  France,  was  a  Dage  at 

ttlluual 


the  eonrt  of  Henr^  .  IV.,  and  became  ttlduiitely 
peer  of  France  and  chancellor. 

Lazern*  See  Lucernb. 

IiVMHi't  the  larmat  of  the  PhiHppines  (q.  v).  It 

consists  of  a  largo  oblong  northern  portion,  joined  by 
an  isthmus  to  a  small  irregular  extension  to  the 
southeast.  Total  area,  a)K)ut  44,4(KI  h<j.  m.  The 
surface  is  very  (iiversilied,  and  Luzon  has  many 
active  and  inactive  craters.  There  are  six  main 
rivers  and  several  lakes.  The  vegetation,  cro[ts, 
•od  minerals  are  those  of  the  group.  On  the 
west  coast  is  Manila  Bay,  on  which  is  Manila 
city,  capital  of  the  island  and  of  the  group.  Pop. 

Lnz'ala.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
JnnoesB,  dtiMng  fram  rushes  in  having  a  8-Meded 

instead  of  a  aiaay-seeded 

capsule,  and  in  having  soft 

plane  leaves,  which  are 
generally  covereil  with 
thinly-8cattere<i  longish 
hairs.  They  »lo  not  grow 
in  wet  places,  like  rushes, 
but  in  woods,  paatnies, 
and  elevated  mountainoaa 
situations  (see  Rush). 
Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
common  British  plant  tlian 
the  Fiehl-nish  (A,  cai/t- 
pcstn.i),  a  plant  of  very 
huinltle  growth  ;  its  flower- 
ing spikes  congregated  into 
a  dose  head,  tneir  dark 
colour  relieved  bjr  the 
whitish  yellow  of  the 
anthers,  profusely  adorn 
dry  pa>itures  in  spring.  It 
is  of  no  agricultural  value. 
The  species  which  grow 
nnder  the  shade  of  trees 
prmei'n  their  Terdure  in 
winter,  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  aoeae,  and 
improring  the  eover  lor  §U9». 
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Lynll,  Edna,  the  pen  n.amc  of  Ada  Ellen  Bayly, 
author  of  several  poj)ular  novels  written  with  a  pur- 
pose, was  lM)rn  ami  eiiucated  at  |{ri;:liton,  had 
vague  ideas  of  iK'coming  a  novelist  even  in  her 
tenth  year,  ami  at  school  wrote  a  good  deal  ef 
amateur  fiction.  Her  first  novel,  IVon  by  fVaiU'nf 
( 1879),  was  followed  by  her  most  popular  story, 
/>oiiowm  (1882),  written  atUneoln.  with  its  sequel 
W«  J\po  ( 1884) ;  these  are  a  plea  for  that  charity 
which  takes  no  account  of  even  the  sharpest  differ 
ences  in  creed  and  religion.  Her  other  iMMtks  are  //» 
the  Golden  Drii/s  (IHHo);  Ktii(j/it  Errant  (1887), 
imrtlv  w  ritten  in  Italy,  where  mo«t  of  the  ideasi 
for  tliis  novel  were  derived;  Autobioarapfti/  o/  a 
Slander  Derrick  Vaughan  and  A  Hardy 

A'orseimm(18S8);  and  adrfld'b  book,  TkmrJfappiat 
ChristHuu  { 1889).  Her  novels  are  eharacterised  bv 
thought  and  quiet  humour ;  her  denerintions  of  both 
nature  and  human  nature  aic  usiiallv  .-trid 
graceful,  and  C"li)ured  by  her  own  exjxMiejice  of 
travel.  Most  of  lier  tales  turn  on  self  sacrifice, 
while  the  Autobiograjthy  of  n  Sfmufrr  is  directal 
a^^ainst  the  sins  of  tho  timgue.  Lik>-  ( George  Eliot 
with  the  Liggins  imposture,  the  real '  Edna  Lyall' 
has  had  to  assert  herself  against  an  importor  in 
Ceylon  who  had  adopted  her  name. 

Lycanttaropy.  See  Were  wolf. 

Lycaonia.  in  ancient  geography,  a  country''  in 
Asia  Minor,  iionnded  £,  by  Cappadocta,  N.  bar 
GalaUa,  W.  by  Pisidia,  and  8.  by  Ysanria  anl 

Cilicia.    Its  capital  was  Iconium  (q.v  ). 

Lycenm  (Gr.  Lukeion),  orij^inally  the  name  of 
a  place  in  the  immediate  neigh lK)urho<>d  of  Athene 
consecrated  to  Apollo  Lyceius,  and  not«<l  for  iu 
shad^  wood  and  beautiful  sardens,  but  particularly 
for  Its  gymnasinm,  in  which  AiistotM  and  the 
Peripatetics  taught,  and  from  wliidi  the  Romans 
borrowed  the  same  name  for  similar  institutkma 
In  more  modern  times  the  name  lycenm  was  given 
in  honour  of  Aristotle  to  the  higlier  Latin  scTiools 
in  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  formed  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  eilucation ;  and  at  the  present  dav 
the  name  is  variously  applied  to  educational  ao^ 
literary-  institutions,  especially  to  the  French  schools 
called  Lyc(^  (see  Framci).  The  term  lyeeom  is 
frequently  emiiloved  in  America  for  what  would 
l»e  calleil  in  Knj;fand  nn  academv,  association,  or 
society.  It  may  signify  also  tho  \)uilding  in  wliich 
the  society  meets. 

I«ych*gate  ( A.S.  lie  or  /»«,  •  a  body.' '  corpse '), 
or  Corfse-oati,  aefanrchyard  gate  covervd  with  a 
rod.  It  iarctj  common  in  many  parte  of  EKgiaad 


Lorcb-gats. 

and  Wales.  The  bodies  of  persons  braoalil  §m 
burial  are  set  down  nnder  the  shelter  of  tM  fcof 
while  the  opening  words  of  the  eervice  are  real 
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Lych-gates  are  very  rare  in  Scotland  ;  the  illustra- 
tion represents  one*  at  Blackford  Cborcb,  in  Perth- 
shire. 

Lychnis*  a  mam  of  plants  of  the  natural 
otxler  CaryophyTlaoete.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  iierienilly  perennial,  hikI  natives  of  tem- 
perate coiintriea.  S<}veral  are  found  in  Hritain. 
J'lie  Kagge<l  Holtin  ( />.  /{im  cucu/i  \  in  une  ol  the 
most  froqueot  omanienta  of  meadows  and  moist 
pMtuiMi  the  Gonnan  Catchfly  (£.  vitearia)  is 
v«iy  mn.  wad  generally  ioittd  jpromag  on  •Imost 
inaoeessiblo  precipices ;  tfa«  IM  (Sunpion  {L. 
dimma)  and  the  White  Campion  (L.  I'e.tper- 
tina)  almund  in  fields,  hedgc.%  and  tlio  )M>rdcn4 
of  woods.  The  last  twn  are  diojcious,  umi, 
strangely  enouj^h,  the  female  of  the  tirst  and  the 
mnle  of  tlic  Hi>cnnd  are  veiv  common,  while  the 
male  of  the  tirat  and  female  of  the  second  are 
mther  rare.  The  dowers  of  L.  ve*pertina  are 
nsnalbr.  fragrant  in  the  ovening.  The  Soarlet 
Lyehius  (£.  CTcrfwfaijcg), «  native  of  Aida  Minor, 
is  a  frequent  and  brilliant  ornament  of  flower 
borders,  borne  of  the  ^ecies  liave  saponaceous 
properties 

Itjchlt  a  country  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  bonndod  on  the  W.  by  Cnria,  on  the  X.  hy 
PhryL'i.i  .mil  I'i^idia,  and  on  the  E.  liv  Piiniph^ lia. 
It  iM  a  nioiinlainous  re{;ion,  formed  by  lofty  Hjiurs 
of  the  Taurus,  which  reach  10,000  feet  in  hei}rht ; 
the  valleys  are  very  fertile.  The  nrast  ancient 
inhahitantfl  are  said  to  have  been  two  noes  called 
8olynu  and  Tenniln.  The  Lyeiaas  are  pnooiinent 
i*  um  Boneife  legend  of  the  Trojan  war.  Lycia 
maittt^ned  its  independence  against  Crrpnus,  king 
of  Lydia,  but  was  aft«r^*-anl>«  made  subject  to  tlie 
Persians  and  Syriana,  and  tlien  to  Koino.  During 
the  time  of  its  mdejicndence  it  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  confederate  cities,  of  which  the  principal 
were  XanthoslUie  capital),  Patara,  Pinara,  01  vm- 
pus.  Myra,  and  Tioa ;  and  at  the  bead  of  the  whole 
eottfederatiaB  was  a  prerident  or  governor  called 
the  Lydareh.  Many  nionnmenta  and  rained  build- 
ings (tenip!e<<,  t^)mnR,  theatre**,  (Src. )  and  other 
antiijuiti's  t»<j*tify  to  tlic  attaintneiit«  of  the 
Lycian«  in  civilisitiun  and  the  arts,  tlu-v 
Kvm  to  hiive  dt!rive<l  in  large  ineaHiue  from  Greek 
sources.  Sir  Charlen  Fellows,  alH)ut  1S40,  was  the 
first  to  discover  and  point  out  the  interesting 
eiiaracter  of  theM  Lyaan  remaina  A  beantifiil 
eollection  is  presenred  in  Uie  Britbh  Museum. 
There  exist  also  inscriptions  in  which  a  peculiar 
alpliaVt  !•»  use*!,  clf)se!y  nifMlelled  upon  the  Greek, 
the  lan<;n.-ige  of  which  appears  to  be  inflected  like 
tii»  Indo  (H-nnanie  Isngnagw,  and  ww  probably 
akin  to  Zend. 

8«e  Fellows  DiMot«ne$  m»  Lpola  (1841);  fipratt  and 
ForbM,  TravtU  in  Lfda  (1847);  M.  Sehnidt,  7%e 

parmtm  PkoHon  (U  sd  U»)s  and  bMbsr,  Ot- 
sdbMit  *r  £f«(r  (1887)1 

Lycopodlacefe  form  a  class  of  isospomns 
vaacalar  CiyptoKams,  containing  two  orders  with 
Milk    Older  I.  :  L:  ^'copodieae  includes  the 
.   .   Umi,  with  aboat  100  species  which 
are  mrfTeraallr  distributed ;  and  the  genus  Phyl- 

loglo-funi  with  only  one  npecies  ( I'.  Driiinniondii), 
found  in  Aiistralia  aud  New  Zealand.  Order  II. : 
r-il  iT'  i  irii  lud««8  the  genus  Fsilotuin.  with  two 
sfiecies  wliicb  are  found  in  the  tropics  of  Istth 
bemiapheres,  and  the  jpons  Tmesipteru,  with  only 
one  known  spedsa,  wQch  is  epiphytic  on  tree-ferns 
in  the  sontbern  hemisphers. 

Of  the  four  genera  the  lAreopodinm  is  best  known 
Bttder  the  name  of  'Club-moss'  or  ' StagV  horn 
moss,'  hut  tli<r>'  is  no  more  than  a  sujierhcial 
Boiblaace  between  it  aud  the  true  mosses 
Tha  ■tarn  maj  be  empfatg  aa  in 


X.  elavatum,  tlie  common  cluh  Infl^.s  of  the  British 
IhIcs,  erect  as  in  L.  ikiago,  which  is  also  a  British 
(<|fecies,  or  ihmbbj  and  stoat  as  in  soiae  tnq^eal 

sjtecies. 

The  Lycopodiaceie  have  mostly  a  diehotooMMtt 
form  of  branching.  The  stems,  except  ia  the 
shrubby  forms,  are  slender,  and  never  reach  more 
than  a  lew  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  small 
and  andivided,  nsoally  overlapping  and  coiupletely 

firotecting  the  stem.  Special 
tranches  are  spore-Waring, 
and  one  sporangium  is  l>oriie 
in  the  axil  of  each  leaf. 
Only  in  some  fossil  forms  are 
there  two  kinds  of  spores 
(heterosporous).  The  s)H>re 
develops  a  green  prothallus, 
which  sends  root-liairs  into 
the  soil,  or  a  colourlos, 
tulienms  suhterrajiean  jiro- 
thallus  ;  hut  lH>th  fonns  pro- 
duce on  the  same  indivional 
antheridia  and  aiebfgonia} 
the  fomier  prodnoe  qterma* 
tosoids,  and  the  latter 
oospheres.  Fertilisation  oc- 
euis  as  in  the  Ferns  (q.v.). 
Tile  sporophytc  phmt  which 
results  from  tiie  fertilisation 
of  an  ooBphere  by  a  siterma- 
tozoid  is  the  cons|)icaous 
generaticm,  while  the  oopliyle 
or  pnithallus  is  tlie  inOOB* 

s]>icuons  generatfcm.  Tlie 

root.^  are  simple,  and  may 
arise  at  any  point  of  the  •» 
stern  near  the  ;:rnund.  A 
nun)l)or  of  tlatlened  vascular 
bundles  unite  at  intervals 
longitudinally  in  the  centre 
of  the  stem  to  form  a  single 
ajdto  qrlindar,  which  is  snr- 


CSub-nuMi(X|w»- 

^  crwping 


it«TD ;  e,  uprlsht  aicm ; 
d,  vcntsttw  IxbmIim; 
*,  cUlIt  basring  tlis 
sponuigtferoa*  trnwehes, 
/  /;  ft  ipoiw-bsaitag 
isst;  f.  mm*  la  ss» 
"  t:  K  SIMM' 
«,  vHb  or  tvtaiil 


ronnded  hv  a  sheath,  while 

the  rest  of  the  stem  around 

this  is  ma«le  up  of  thick  or  tiiin  walled  cells.  The 
elements  of  tiie  luiiidle  resenilile  thii..e  of  ferns.  A 
simple  strand  |>asses  from  the  axiic  cylinder  to  the 
midrib  of  each  leaf.  Alternation  of  generatioiia  it 
very  stronglv  marked  in  Lycopodium,  hut  vc{gB> 
tative  reproauction  of  the  sporophyte  may  oecnr 
by  means  of  bulbils  in  the  axils  ot  the  leaves  or 
on  the  roots,  or  by  means  of  adventitious  buds  on 
the  stems. 

The  LycojMMiiaoere  are  very  closelv  relateil  to  the 
higher  forms,  the  .Seia^inelliieeie,  u1m>  h  (u>'  le  trro. 
sporous  plants,  and  to  the  lower  forms,  the  i'crns, 
which  have  simpler  sporangia. 

The  spores  oi  Lycopodiom  an  med  for  aoatlBf 
pills,  and  the  hands  mblied  over  with  the  epores 
may  lie  dipiied  in  water  without  being  wet ;  they 
are  also  used  for  Hash  lights  in  pyrotechnic  display*. 
Many  species  are  medicinal.  L.  elavatum  is  emetic, 
and  Selago,  cathartic  The  spores  of  many  foim 
a  powder  which  is  beneficial  in  ulcerations,  &c., 
and  L .  al pin  um  is  used  as  a  dya  The  Ly  co|m  kI  iaceie 
may  be  regarded  as  the  degraded  sur^-ivors  of 
tree-like  forms  that  were  verr  jplentifnl  ia  the 
forests  of  the  Carbon  if erotu  period. 

Lycuruus.  the  lawmver  of  Sparta,  i«  usually 
dated  aUiut  u.c.  fie  was  uncle  of  the  young 
king  Charilaos,  and  govcmetl  the  state  wisely  dui* 
ingnis  nephew's  infancy*  thoa  travelled  over  Crete^ 
Ionia,  ana  Egypt,  ana  on  bis  return,  findinf^  his 
cnuntrj'  in  complete  anarchy,  made  a  new  division 
of  iiroperty,  anu  remo«lello<l  the  whole  constitution, 
niilitarj'  and  civil.  Next  he  l»4iuii<l  the  citizens  hy 
oath  not  to  change  liis  laws  until  be  came  bacli, 
and  then  left  Sparta  to  be  no  mors  seen.  Hia 
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niemoiy  was  bonoared  m  (bat  of  a  god  with  a 
tamplo  and  yearly  nerifieea. 

LycnriniS,  an  Attic  orator,  was  bom  alxmt 
396  B.C.  lie  WJU4  a  pupil  of  I'lato  ami  I»fKTat4'«, 
and  warmly  RUpimrt*-*!  tlie  i>olicy  of  Deiiiostlieiit's. 
Thrice  appointetl  Tamiwt  or  iiiaiiaL'er  of  the  pulilic 
revenue,  Tie  <liMtinuuiMhe<l  himself  liy  hiM  integrity. 
Ha  diod  in  dS»,  Of  hia  fifteen  speeoliea  but  one  u 
extant 

Lyddite^  a  powerful  expUxsivo  ( liko  melinite), 
made  from  picrate  uf  putuKh.    See  I'lCKic  Acid. 

LydSAte*  John,  an  admirer  and  imitator  of 
Chancer,  was  bom  at  Lydgate,  near  Newmarket,  in 
Bolfelk,  abont  1370,  and  became  a  monk  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Baiy  St  Edmunds.  He 
studied  »ome  time  at  Oxford,  travelled  into  France 
and  Italy,  and  n'tiiined  a  luajiter  of  their  jKM-try. 
In  the  iiiona--t<'rv  'le  njipefti^*  to  have  tau^dit  the 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  of  lii«  lime,  and  he  wn>te 

S(>otry  with  eiiiinl  ease  n|>on  the  moet  widely 
ifferent  themes.  His  death  prubably  occurreii 
About  14S0b  and  we  have  his  own  evidence  that  hb 
last  veaiB  were  harasMd  by  poverty.   Until  bb  old 

rbe  tnnimi  to  have  been  more  of  the  poet  than 
monk,  but  among  id«  later  workn  are  a  metrical 
Life  of  St  Edmund  and  the  l.<<]i  u<l  >>/  St  A/lntn. 
Kitson  ha.s  enumeratcil  in  hi»  B'blioffni/i/iut  Poet  tea 
no  fewer  than  '2.')I  pie<^  written  by  Lydgate,  and 
most  probably  even  thi«  list  is  incomplete.  A  elec- 
tion from  the'  minor  poems  was  edited  by  Mr  Halli- 
well  for  the  Percy  Society  in  I840.  Lvdgate's  longer 
works  are  the  Storie  of  Theffs,  the  troy  Hook,  and 
the  Falls  of  Princes.  The  Storie  of  Thebes  is  repre- 
sente«l  as  a  new  Canterburj*  tale,  t<dd  by  the  antlior 
after  joining  the  company  of  iiilgrimx  at  Canter- 
bury. It  is  written  in  rhyming  t«n  syllable  coup- 
lets, and  contains  al)out  4780  lines.  Its  sources 
are  the  Thebaid  of  Statins  and  the  Ttseide  of 
BoCBaeeta  The  versiKcation  is  rou|^h,  and,  indeed, 
it  eannot  be  denied  that  the  poem  is  dull  and  pro- 
Hx  to  a  decree,  the  prologue  alone  excepted.  The 
Troy  Book  was  undertaken  aV>out  1412,  at  the 
request  of  Prince  H<'iiry,  aft^rwanls  Henrv  V., 
and  was  finislieil  in  U'itJ.  It  is  written  aim)  ui  the 
ten-syllable  couplet,  and  is  divided  into  five  liooks, 
and  founded  on  Guido  di  Colonna'a  Lattn  pmae 
Historia  Triyana.  Its  best-known  passage  is  the 
long  panegyric  on  bis  'Maister  Chaucer^  in  the 
third  iMok.  The  Fall$  of  Princes,  divided  into  nine 
books,  is  written  in  Chaucer's  seven-line  stanza,  and 
eoBtains  uowards  of  7000  stanzas.  It  was  written 
in  1430  by  desire  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  ia  founded  on  a  French  paraphrase  by  Lawrence 
de  Premierfait  of  Boccaccio's  Latin  work,  De 
CuiftKff  Virarum  lUustrium.  Other  works  that 
may  merely  be  mentioned  here  are  the  DaunM  of 
Machahrt,  or  Dance  of  Death,  translated  from  the 
French  ;  the  Court  of  Sapience  ;  and  the  Temple  of 
Glass,  a  cop}'  of  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame. 

Lydia*  anciently  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ionia,  on  the  8.  by  Carta,  on 
the  E.  by  Pbrygia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Mysia.  It  is 
•aid  to  have  lieeu  originally  inhabited  by  a  people 
called  Maeonians,  though  the  Lydians,  an  allied 
tribe,  probably  occupied  the  plain  of  Sardis.  The 
country  wius  celebrated  for  its  fruitful  soil  — 
except  the  barren  Kntitkfkanmene  (bume<l  up) 
volcanic  region  in  the  caat — and  its  niluerttl 
wealth,  particularly  for  the  gold  of  the  river 
Paetoloa  and  of  the  Deigboouriag  mines  oi 
Tmoloa,  Vut  was  in  latjsr  ages  Infamout  fbr  the 
corruption  of  morals  which  prevailed  amongst  its 
inhabitants,  and  especially  in  Sardin  (q,v. ),  it.n 
cnpital.  The  Lydians,  slmt  out  from  the  .Kgean 
Sea  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  developed  gn  at  coni- 
niffial  aetivlty  inland,  They  likewi'^e  dis-  j 
tio^uislicd  tbeinselves  in  the  teJtUle  arts.  They  I 


were  believed  to  have  been  the  inventots  oi. 
coined  money,  and  of  dice  and  other  gancK 
Many  elementa  of  their  etviliaatioii  seem  to  haw 
been  derived  from  the  Hittitee;  Hittite  govemora 

rule<l  for  some  time  at  Sardis.  The  sun  go<l 
Attys  and  l'yl»ele,  the  mother  of  the  g«xl.s,  the 
Hittite  Babylonian  Tammuz  and  Istar,  were  tbe 
deitiei*  principally  worshipited.  Three  dynasties  are 
recorded  to  have  ruled  over  ancient  Lydia  :  the  firKt, 
whoUv  my thical,  was  foundeti  by  Attys  ;  Uie  second, 
uanalfy  oaUed  the  Heraclid,  from  its'  founder  being 
a  repntcd  son  of  Hercules  by  Omphalei  haa  hem 
identified  with  the  Hittitee ;  tbe  third  was  frandeil 
by  Gyges  alK>iit  f?W  n  r.  This  kin^r  created  a 
powerful  Lydiari  empire,  wliicli  :iitiuii<  d  itn  grr-at- 
est  jHTioiJ  of  "Splendour  under  hi.s  dtrsci-inhiTit  <  himis 
(q.  V. )  the  rich,  who  was  slain  by  Cyrus  the  iVr^iao 
i  n  546.  Hardis  thereafter  became  the  weet«m  capital 
of  tlie  Persian  empiiei.  Lvdia  was  anbseqnently 
subject  to  Athens,  Ifaeedonia,  and  Rome  one 
after  the  other.  The  merest  fnifftnents  remain  of 
the  Intigua;;)',  which  was  apparently  Indo-European. 
For  tbe  Lydian  mode,  nee  HAMtOMir ;  MM  for 
Lyiiian  Htone,  TOUCU-8TONE. 

Lye«  a  term  sometimeB  used  to  denote  all  solu- 
tions or  salts,  but  more  generally  apprnpriat<'<l  to 
sidutions  of  the  hxeil  alkalies,  potoith  and  s...i.i, 
in  water.  The  solutitms  of  cauHtic  potash  and  xxla 
are  called  caustic  lye** ;  those  of  their  carliunatm, 
mild  lyes.  The  fluid  wliich  remains  aft«r  a  »nl>- 
stanoe*  baa  been  separated  from  ita  solution  bj 
ciystaOiMdaon  ia  ealled  the  molW  lyi^ 

Lyell,  Sir  rHAiti.K.«!,  ge<ilogiht,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Lvell,  Ksq.,  of  Kinnordy,  Forfamhire, 
where  he  was  \»om  14th  Novenilxjr  1797.  Afttf 
receiving  hia  ear^  education  at  Midhnrst,  in  Sus- 
sex, he  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  gradu- 
ated as  B.A.  in  1819.  At  Oxford  he  attendc^i  tite 
lectures  of  Buckland,  antl  tiius  acquircil  a  t.i-ste  for 
the  science  he  afterwards  did  so  uiueli  to  pi'unuii-. 
After  leaving  the  university  he  studie«i  law,  and 
in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar  :  but  his  circum- 
stances not  rendering  a  profession  nece»sary  for  a 
livelihood,  he  devoted  nimscif  to  geoloj^,  aad 
made  toon  ia  18M,  aad  aoain  ia  182»-w,  over 
vaiiottB  parte  of  Europe,  ana  pubHsked  the  rsMiIta 
of  hLs  investigations  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Gfolofjtrnl  S'trii-tfi  and  elsewhere.  His  great  Mork, 
Till-  j'riiirijtlcs  of  <ifolo(fi/  {[]  vols.  ISlO^.'W  t,  may 
be  ranked  next  after  Darwin's  Origtn  of  Sptcxcs 
among  tbe  liooks  which  have  exercised  the  most 
powerful  influence  oa  tbe  direction  of  scientilie 
thought  in  the  19tli  century.  It  broke  down 
the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  stupendous  con- 
vulsions in  past  times;  and  taught,  as  bad  long 
before  l*een  maintained  by  Hutt^)n  and  riayf  dr, 
that   tlie  greatest  geological  changes    niiLtit  1« 

rroduccd  by  the  forces  still  at  work  un  tlit-  eartlj. 
t  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  parl»,  pub- 
lished as  two  distinct  works — vii.  The  PrimnjArs 
of  Geology;  or  the  Modem  Chaitgee  tk$  Etirik 
and  its  InhahUanU  (12th  ed.  1876);  MM  Il» 
Elements  of  Geology ;  or  the  Ancient  Changes  of 
the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants.  TTte  Geutogicat 
Erid'iirrs  of  th(  Aiit,\  'iifu  -/  Miin  (1863)  startlfd 
the  public  by  its  unliia-ssed  attituile  towsnls 
Darwin's  Oriip'n  of  Species.  Lyell  also  published 
Travels  in  Isorth  America  (1^)  and  A  Second 
Visit  to  the  United  States  (1»49).  During  tha 
•eeood  •ojonni,  when  he  alao  visited  Horm  Motia, 
he  estimated  the  recession  of  the  nek  aft  Niagara, 
and  the  amount  of  deposition  of  alluvium  at  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  opening  of 
King's  College,  London,  in  1832  Lyell  was  «p 
p<iinted  professor  of  Geology,  an  office  w  bich  \se 
I  soon  resigned.  In  1836,  and  again  in  I8.1O,  be 
I  was  elecMd  preaideat  of  tbe  Geological  Sodely. 
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anil  in  1804  pr«*i«lcnt  of  tlie  IMtisli  As-nociation. 
Ho  wan  kni^'lito^l  in  1848,  and  created  a  haronet  in 
1864.  He  ilied  22i  Fobruar>'  1875,  and  was  burietl 
in  WestniinHter  Abl>ey.  See  liLs  Life,  Leitert,  and 
JonrnaU  (2  vnK         ) ;  and  the  aracM  GaOLOaY. 

Lykewake.  See  Wake. 

lijly*  John,  romanre-writiT  and  dramatist,  wn.'^ 
born  in  tlio  Weald  of  Ki  nt  alioiu  l.'i.").'}.  lit-  l>fO;\iiit" 
a  student  of  Mayilalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1569 ; 
aA.,  2Ttli  April  1573;  M.A.,  let  June  1575.  In 
Lnn^lowne  MS.  19  is  proMTved  a  lAtin  letter 
( written  in  1574)  bitrilldi  be  hem  Lord  Burghlev  to 
belp  him  towanls  procnriii};  a  leUowship  at  Ma^- 
dalen  Colle;^ ;  bat  the  application  dnen  not  app<>ar 
to  liave  Wen  succeRsfiil.  He  afterwards  i^tndied 
at  rfiiiihrid^ie,  where  he  was  incorporat«il  M  A.  in 
l.'tTfl.  Friilinj;  to  Kain  prffernn'iit  fit  tlio  univor- 
sitieo,  lie  folioweii  the  court.  Aiuonj;  the  Harleian 
BI8S.  are  two  undated  petitions  to  Queen  Elizatteth, 
bcfo^ng  that  he  might  be  appmnted  Master  of  the 
Revel*.  In  the  fintne  writes :  *  I  was  entaiieyned 
yo'  Ma*"  sVant  by  yo»  o^vne  gTAtions  fauour, 
strengthened  with  condicionx,  that  I  should  ayme 
all  my  course's  at  the  HeuellH  ( I  dare  not  save  with 
a  promise.  I>ut  a  liotK'f\ill  Item  to  the  rev'con )  for 
w™  these  10  ycre-^  I  liave  attenilcd  with  an  un- 
waaryed  patience,  and  nowe  1  kiiowe  not  what 
Crabb  took  me  for  ao  Oyster,  that  in  the  midtit  of 
yt#  snnahine  of  year  nost  siatioiis  aspect*  hath 
ihrufe  a  stone  betweene  the  shelb  to  eate  me  alive 
that  onely  lino  on  dead  hopes.'  The  tone  of  the 
seeoad  letter  is  even  more  de>«|>ondinf; :  'Thirteenc 
yi*r<">*  your  lii;;liiies  wniant,  Imt  v«"t  nothiii},'.  .  .  . 
A  tlioii»ian<l  ho|ie8,  but  all  notiiing:  a  htindred 
nronu<*e8,  hut  3'et  nothing.'  He  found  a  patron  in 
Lord  Burcbicy,  who  gave  him  some  poet  of  tnut  in 
bia  honMOold.  In  1M9  be  took  part  in  the  Martin 
Marpielate  controverqr,  and  incnrred  the  enmity 
of  fHibriel  Harvey,  who  described  him  in  Pierre's 
Sitj>rrfrrMjation  { l'>93)  a«  ' n  mad  l.ul  lu*  fvor  twan;.'d, 
never  troubled  with  any  su1»tnin  i' nf  witt  orcirciim- 
i»t.iiiiM'  of  lionextic,  Moinolirnc  tin'  liddle  sticke  of 
Oxford,  now  the  %'erj' Imlde  (WauKle)  of  London.' 
The  anthors  of  Athena:  Cfiitt<il>n;fi>:uses  (ii.  3*26) 
State  that  he  was  rstamed  for  Aytesbarv  to  the 
parliament  of  19th  Febmaiy  1699-99 :  for  Appleby, 
24th  Octolier  1597 ;  and  again  for  Aylesbary,  7th 
Octolier  16<)1.  In  December  1597  be  aildretwc<l  to 
Sc<"retar>'  (  'i'"mI  a  lett«^r  exjm'j^sin^'  tli^ni  jM  intincnt 
at  not  ol'taiiiiii|^'  a<lvancemeiit.  From  the  r<'^'ist<'r 
of  St  Ilartboloraew  the  Lew,  Londcm,  it  ii])]H-ar-'  tliat 
he  was  buried  30th  Movemlwr  1606.  He  was 
BMMTied,  and  had  ehUdren*  waa  short  of  statore, 
anil  very  food  of  tohaeeoii 

Lyly's  most  famoos  work  fa  his  Evphuea,  a 
romance  in  two  parts.  The  firnt  part,  Euphuex,  thf 
Anat'imif  "f  II'//  (4to).  wa-*  pulilishtHl  in  the  >-|niii^f 
of  l.'iTO  :  tin" -'•■■(ind  part,  i'.iiplnnw  <tuil  his  Kinilnixf, 
fidlowetl  in  l."i.s<i.  In  court  circh*«  the  roinam  e  «aj« 
received  with  ^i^nt.  applause.  Edward  Blount,  the 
publisher,  who  collected  Lyiy's  plays  in  ll»3'2, 
declared :  '  Onr  Nation  are  in  bis  debt  for  a  new 
English  which  hee  taught  them. . . .  AU  ear  Ladie»« 
were  then  hfa  BehoNera ;  And  that  fieantie  in  Conrt 
which  could  not  Parley  Euphueisnie  wiu*  little 
re^janletl  a«  shee  which  now  tin-re  speak'^.  not 
French.*  In  the  Muniistenf  Scott  drLW,  in  tlie 
peiBon  of  Sir  I'iercy  SbafUm,  the  character  of  a 
eophlristic  gallant;  bnt  tlie  ]N)rtrait  is  )>arely 
rsengnfaablsb  One  peculiarity  of  this  '  new  Engli!tli ' 
is  the  constant  employment  of  simile*  drawn  from 
fsbnloaa  atories  (oi  claMiical  and  medieval  writers) 
concerning  the  properties  of  animals,  plants,  and 
minerals.  .\nother  is  the  i\r>'^-ive  in<lul;:i'nce 
in  antithesis.  Lyly  cannot  ndate  the  ^inl]d<■st 
incident  without  introdm  in;^'  antithetical  llouri^lir'* 
and  fetching  illustrations  from   bestiaries  and 


herbal^.  This  unnatural  style  of  writing  was  not 
Lyiv's  invention,  bnt  was  to  a  large  extent  modelled 
( as  t^rofessor  Landraann  has  shown )  on  the  example 
of  the  Si)ani8h  writer  Guevara.  Lord  Bemere  and 
others  had  translated  works  of  Guevara ;  but  the 
Spaniard's  claims  were  forgotten,  and  Lyly  was 
if;_'anlc<l  as  the  pattern  of  refinenieut.  Greene, 
Lod;,^?,  and  others  set  theniselvei*  to  imitate 
J-']i/>h  I'ft,  but  their  alFcctationH  were  Heldoni  so 
delil)erately  extravagant  as  Lyly 'a.  Later  the 
euphulHtic  style  w  as  held  vp  to  oerisioo.  Dnytott 
speaks  soomluUy  of 

Igrtjf^  mrttlst  Am  te  ass : 
1Uklacoratam%  atan  vlasita,  atedMH,  1m, 
Is  sad  Hia  alar 


The  matter  of  /rH;>AMeff  fa  more  commendable  than 
the  manner.  Sound  advice  is  ofTV*red  on  thesab* 
ject  of  frifndsliii>,  love,  travel,  the  iinture  and 
education  of  ohikiren,  morality,  and  religion. 

Lyly's  comedies  (which  were  performed  befiMO 
the  qaeen  by  diildren's  companies)  are  niora  read- 
able than  hui  romanee.  The  earliest,  aa  we  leani 
from  the  prologue,  was  The  Woman  in  the  Moone, 
first  printed  in  lo97,  but  produced  in  or  before  1583. 
Campame  and  Sapho  nud  Phao  were  published  in 
1584  ;  EtiilhniiiH  in  l.'tOl  ;  dullathea  and  Midas  in 
1592:  M"lhi-r  Ihinhir  in  l.'ilH;  fkni\  Love's Mrf amor- 
phosis  in  ItiOI.  With  the  exception  of  The  Woman 
in  the  3foone,  these  oomedfas  (on  pastoral  and 
mythological  subiecta)  were  written  in  prose. 
Tnongh  they  display  little  dramatic  power,  they 
are  fanciful  and  attractive  entertainments.  Fre- 
nently  the  dialogue  is  iK>int*Ml  and  sparkline.  The 
i  li^ditfn!  nniv^  were  fiixt  i>rinte«l  in  the  cnVli>(  live 
etlilion  of  16.12  ;  '  Cupid  and  my  L'um|>usi>e  jtlayed' 
is  in  modem  anthologies. 

Lyly'a  pbjra  were  edited  bv  Fsirholt  hi  186S ;  Stuikuei 
by  Artier  { 186B) ;  ths  Endimion  hj  O.  P.  Baker  ( 1896). 

See  C.  (J.  Child'n  John  L>thj  and  f  i//.;i«i>m  { 18D4). 

Lynie  Rcgix.  a  seajiort  and  watering-place  of 
Dorsetshire,  at  the  month  of  the  Lyini*  nvulet,  5 
miles  SE.  oif  Axniin.ster  and  23  W.  of  Dorchester. 
Tlie  Oobbbraak  water,  dating  hem  the  14th  century, 
was  reconstmcted  Iv  oovenunent  in  1896-80. 
Chartered  by  Bdwaru  L,  and  incorporated  1^ 
Elizabeth,  Lyme  returned  two  nii  nilK  TM  till  1S.S2, 
and  then  one  till  IHdx.  It  Iwat  oil  I'lime  Maurice 
(1644),  and  wiiH  M.iiiiiK'nt li  landing  jilace  ( 168,5). 
Natives  have  lieen  Sir  (ifor;;e  Sona-rs,  Captain 
Coram,  and  Mias  Maiy  .Anning,  the  <li.Hc«»veier  of 
the  IcIithyoeauniB  an<l  I'tesiusaums  in  the  Lias 
rocks  here,  which  are  largely  qnarried.  I'op. 
(1851)2661  :  (1881)2047:  (1891)2395.  8eeRoherU' 
History  of  Ltpne  Jtegis  ( 1834 ). 

LymillKton,  a  municipal  )>ornugb  of  Hamp 
shire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  I.ymiii','ton  Hiver  in 
the  Sf)l«'nt,  12  miles  (by  a  l>raii<  h  line  IS)  SW.  of 
Sontliaiiiptott.  The  ■al't'Worka  belong  to  the  past : 
and  y.tcht-bailding  fa  now  the  principal  industry. 
LvmJngton  is  aNo  of  i»ome  im|»ortance  as  a  watering- 
pface.  It  commands  line  pro'iiHH'ts  of  the  Inle  of 
\Vi;.'lit,  and  it.-<  vi.-inity  a1..>inHU  in  rharmin;; 
K-encry.  Till  1M>7  it  relnined  two  m»"miterH  to 
)>arliament,  and  thou  till  Ikh."»  one.  Pop.  (1851) 
2651;  (1881)  2431;  (18U1)  4&3L  See  works  by 
Ganow  ( 182S).  Urove  ( 1835),  and  Ring  ( 1879). 

Lymph  (Gr.  lymphn,  'water')  U  the  term 
aiipluMl  i>y  phy!>ioIogi!.t.H  to  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  Lymtthatic-^  l<|V.i.  It  is  a  cidourlivx  or 
faintly -yellowish  tluid,  of  a  rather  salti^h  taste,  and 
with  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  coagulates  shortly 
after  its  removal  fmm  the  living  Imdy*  and  forma 
a  jelly-like,  semi  solid  ntniw,  wmeh  eonttttttss  for 
come  time  t<i  contract,  so  tliat  at  last  the  clot  is 
very  MMull  in  jiro|M)rtmii  to  the  expr«'.«ie«t  wrum, 
( In  miiM'i-'"i'i'-  cxaiiiiiiation  tin-  Ijmi'li  i->  -e«'n  to 

cuutain  corpuscles  w  hich  do  not  in  any  rei>|>cct 
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differ  from  the  colonrlesa  bloml-cells,  molecular 
graimlpfi,  i»t-|^olmlM,  ioid  ooeflstoiiaUy  Uood-oor- 

Lymphatics  arine  in  the  form  of  a  network  nf 

l_Vini)li  capilliuics  which  lie  in  tin?  niiiiuto  inter- 


cellular spaces  of  the 


I)ia§nm  tit  Lympfaatic 
Byvtani: 

A,  (irlcry  nr  eap^Hary 

from  winch  lyinjili  (\i1ih"1- 
ti'n«ni-«>  «tll(U><i ;  6,  cell 
(•itti'  l  by  lyii)|i|i;  !',  Riiinll 
lymphatic  Into  which 
lymph  colleptu;  d.  lyni- 
pbaUc  gUmI ;  «,  rein  iatu 
whinli  tlM  Ijfmi/k  ii  n- 
tuniaC 


body,  uiul  ill  atitlitiiiii  fumi 
l;ir;,'f  I>  mph  cavitit-.s,  mmcIi 
aa  the  neritoneal,  pleural, 
Sn.  Tnc  lynmh  M  then 
convq^  Inr  iwrfnr  md 
lai^ger  yemett,  to  ths  tvd* 
on^  s\-t<nii,  on  enierinjj 
wliicli  it  mixes  with  tho 
liliNxl.  The  Ivmpli  of  tlie 
left  Hide  of  tlie  tiiiiik,  of 
both  legH,  of  the  left  ann, 
nrii!  tlif  whole  of  the  HtvIp 
IN  I .  i  1 1  ^  i.'yed  into  the  hloixi 
by  tbe  thoracic  duct ; 
while  the  lymph  of  th»* 
right  siJf  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  trunk,  and  of 
the  ri^'lil  ;iini,  i-iUcrs  tho 
circulation  at  the  junction 
of  the  axillary  and  internal 
ju^^ular  \'ein8  on  the  ri<j:ht 
shle  by  a  Rhort  tnink, 
guardeil  at  its  opening  by 
valves.  On  it*  way  the 
lymph  pa*westhronj,di small 
plando  of  th«  size  of  a  pea 
or  hmn  called  lymphatic 

f;landH.  Thus,  thfise  of  the  arm  piue*  through  the 
vmphatic  glands  of  the  axilla,  those  of  the  le^^ 
tlirougli  the  glands  of  the  croin.  and  thoae  of  the 
head  and  fiiee  trough  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

The  lymph  arises  primarily  from  the  lluid  nart  of 
the  blootl  which  exnd«^  fmni  tho  capillaries,  bathes 
the  ri'lls  and  tisHiies  >f  lK>iiy,  and  then,  after 
snpplyiug  theiu  with  tixHi  and  receiving  their 
excretions,  passes  on  once  more  to  enter  the  cir 
culation,  being  carried  there  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  Tlie  corpuscular  elements  are  cliieHy  the 
mroducta  of  the  lymphatao  glands.    See  CttVLK, 

CniCUt«ATION. 

LynchbnrK.  a  city  of  Vit;,'inia,  lies  in  a  pie 
turesijue  mountain- region,  on  the  JaiiieH  Hiver, 
which  is  here  spanneil  by  several  bridges,  124  milejs 
bv  rail  W.  bv  8.  of  Ktchraoiid.  It  ia  a  thriving 
]dace,  with  the  electric  light  and  eleetrle  tmms, 
and  has  several  foundries,  a  cott(m-mtll,  a  fruit- 
canning  factory,  and  nmnufnrtorii"^  of  naiU,  farm- 
in;.;  iiiipleiiientH,  fertili>ei-,  i.ii  1  furniture,  hi'siiifH 
tuliacci),  which  is  the  i«la[il"'  of  tlie  t<»wii'.H  trsule. 
'I'lierc  are  twenty  four  leaf-tobacco  facUiries.  ami 
an  even  larger  number  of  othera.  Pap.  (1880) 
15,99(»(  ( 19001 19,m 

Lynch  Law,  the  sunirnary  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  otleiiders  by  private  and  unaiitiinri>ed 

t»»'rsiin-i.  This  mode  »f  axlministering  justice  has 
lecn  necessarily  employed  in  countries  newly 
settled,  where  the  power  of  the  civil  government  m 
not  yet  sufficiently  est&blifdted.  Tlie  freqneney 
with  which  it  haa  been  resorted  to  in  the  sotttheni 
and  western  »tateH  of  the  American  Union,  how- 
ever, as  a  punishment  for  serious  eriminal  ollences, 
is  to  be  ref<MT(<l  rather  to  a  doulit  n!i  the  part 
of  the  mob  as  to  the  adeijuacy  al  the  onlinary 
leiral  machinery.  In  the  six  Vcai-«  1SX4-S9  the 
nuinlx-r  of  murders  in  the  L'mteil  States  waf« 
reporletl  as  14,770,  of  legal  executions  iV>8,  and 
of  lynching*  97fi.  Of  ooonot  the  inlliction  of 
any  minor  onniahment  without  legal  trial  con- 
stitutes Ivncli  law  f«ee  Vir.iLAXCE  .SotietiesI.  Inii 
tlie  eiiiiple  term  '  lynehinj; '  nsnallv  implies  cafiil^at 

puniHlmi'  iii. —  I'he  phrii.-'-  !ia^  i  u  >aiiou-Iv  trace<l 

to  a  Virginia  soldier  and  to  a  Virginia  farmer  of 


th.-xt  name,  to  one  Lynch  who  was  sent  out  from 
En;^huid  about  l(vS7  to  sujipress  piracy,  and  to  a 
m.iyor  of  liaiway  (q.v.)  m  Ireland;  while  yet 
another  tradition  refers  it  to  Lvneh  Creek,  In 
Siorth  Carolina,  where  the  faciDn  of  a  coorwinaitial 
and  execution  were  eone  through  ov«r  the  lilelew 
ixidy  «if  a  Tory,  wlio  had  already  been  preel|iltately 
hange<l  to  pro  cut  a  re«cuu. 

LyndharsU  *  Hammhire  village,  the  coital 
of  tne  New  Foroet,  9  miles  8W.  of  Soutluimpton. 
Its  ehnrch  ( 1883)  in  a  brick  Early  English  htroctnre, 

with  ciinsj^iicuotis  spire,  go<Ml  stained  ^|la-->.  a  monu- 
ment liy  Maxman,  and  a  fref-to  hy  I,<'i;.'lit«in  «if  the 
'Ten  N'ir^'iiis.'  Near  it  in  tla-  \ eidereis*  hall,  Witll 
Rnfiis'n  stirrup.    Top.  of  parish,  15H>J. 

Lyndhnrst, -hms  SiN<;i.moN  fori.KY,  Barox, 
tin  iee  Lord  Chancellor,  was  the  son  of  .J.  S.  Copley, 
l'\.,A.  (q.v.),  and  was  born  at  iioston,  Ma-sMachusetl*, 
21st  May  1772.  At  three,  with  bin  mother,  be 
f<dlowe<i  the  pointer  to  London,  where,  from  1780 
till  liiti  death,  hi*  home  was  at  25  George  Street, 
Hanover  S()naT6t  and,  after  aprivate  eilucation  at 
Chi!>wick,  in  iTflO  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1794  he  came  out  sei  ond  \\  lanj^ler  .■\iid 
second  SmitliV  jtrizeman,  next  year  p>l  a  teUowshi]-, 
and  in  17iK)  paid  a  six  months'  vint  to  the  States, 
travelling  through  them  witli  Volnev.  On  his 
return  to  EnglKM  Iw  IwgMI  to  stmly  ?<>r  the  bar, 
to  which,  however,  tw  waa  not  called  till  ISM. 
when  he  ioined  the  Midland  eireuil  Ho  worked 
assiduously,  but  success  was  '  vety,  rety  slow '  till 
1807,  and  not  assured  till  1812,  when  he  made  a 
real  hit  by  his  ingenious  defence  of  a  l.ud*lite 
rioter.  In  1817  he  obtnined  the  acouiit^U  oi 
Thistlewood  and  Dr  ^Vat^on  on  their  trial  for  high- 
treason  ;  but  for  the  next  f-tate  prowctition, 
four  months  after\vHrds,  the  governnieiit  secnned 

liim  on  their  aide,  and  in  1818  he  entered  patli»' 
ment  for  a  gmremment  tmrongli.  Heneefforwanl, 

wlmlever  his  former  tMilifios,  he  continue*!  a  huriy 
con.'-isteat  Tory,  and  a.s  such  his  promotion  was 
rapid.  In  1819,  as  Sir  .John  Copley,  he  iH-came 
Solicitor- general,  in  1824  Attorney  <:enetal,  and  ia 
1828  Master  of  the  liolls.  W  hen  (  anning  was 
chnrgetl  to  form  a  ministry  he  oflered  the  Great 
Seal  to  C«>pley,  who  wa.s  *  raised  to  the  Upper 
Hooae  as  Baron  l^mdhurstf  ho  mnaiiMid  I^tri 
Chanoellor  under  three  admiiuatrationa  from  I8f7 
to  1830,  At  the  close  of  the  latter  \  ear  hi- 
^^^lig  opponent*  maile  him  Chief-ljarun  ui  iJie 
Exchequer,  whicli  otliee  he  exchanged  for  the 
vMH>lfiack  dnrin;,'  Peel  h  brief  administration 
(18.14-35).  He  next  led  the  opiMisition  in  the 
Upper  Uooae  to  the  Mellionme  ministry,  liiaaBBual 
reviews  of  ttie  senion  doing  much  to  reaniaiata  Ua 
party  and  jiave  the  way  for  its  return  to  power  ta 
lH4r  He  then  for  the  third  time  ttecame  Lord 
Ciiancelh'r.  and  liehl  the  Great  Seal  till  tl-.e  ilef*»a! 
of  the  I\'el  noverument  in  1H46.  Afkr  that  iitB« 
he  took  little  part  in  home  |><>litics,  but  \<^re 
was  often  heard  on  matters  nf  foreign  p«>licy. 
Tfaieatened  with  blindne^  fur  the  last  foartecn 
yean  of  his  life,  be  died  1 2th  October  lim» 
at  the  great  i^re  of  nioetv-one.  l.>-mihuTatV 
attainments  as  a  clear  hcadeo  lawyer  have  never 
l>een  que«tione<l  ;  liis  ju'lyinents— that,  for  instance, 
in  the  jrreat  ease  of  Siimll  >:  .VHwk'hI  (IH.12) — have 
never  been  excelle«l  for  lucidity,  method,  and  lecal 
acumen.  In  tlie  House  of  Peers  he  had  not  bi» 
equal  as  a  debater.  Still,  he  was  not  a  £T«ai 
statesman,  lawgiver,  or  orator,  mainly  peraifa 
tlirough  lack  of  eam«sta««s.  His  chanctar  haa 
been  olaekened  hy  Lord  Campbell  (XnMt  ^  tkt 
ChiDK-.Hort,  vol.  viii.  1869),  and  eolosi-ied  by  Sir 
Tlieodore  Martin  (Li/e  of  Lord  Lytuihurtt,  V^iS^y 
For  the  act  tliat  goea  by  Ua  nama,  aaeDi 
Wife's  Sistkk. 
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Ljndsay*  or  LnnwAT,  8nt  David,  op  the 

Mi)i"N  r,  one  of  the  hcM,  and  l<m<;  the  rnofit  popular 
of  the  oMer  Scottish  i>oet«,  sva«  tlio  mu  ol  U  iv  id 
Lyndaay  of  Caniiylton  (now  Carleton),  in  K.ust 
Lothiftn,  wli(>s<>  (frandfatiter  wa^*  a  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lymlsiiy  of  the  Hyres.  Tlie  poet  \»  saiil  by 
Chalmers  to  have  been  bom  at  (be  Moant  altout 
the  vcnr  1490,  hxit  Laiiig  in  hn  raoent  edition  of 
Lynilsay  (1879)  notes  the  alxience  of  evidence  on 
this  point.  Chalmera  hanng  apparently  astnmed 
it  as  a  con--«<'iiinnire  of  hin  supposition  tlint  the 
poet'a  father  wiw  '  1  lav  id  LvikIsjiv  of  the  Mountht,' 
while  Lainx  han  six  \  n  thnt  tiiiM  was  the  pool  m 
irrandfathur.  The  naiuo  of  'Da.  Lindeeay '  occurs 
\n  the  li>«t  of  *  inc<»rporated '  students  in  S(  Sal- 
▼ator's  College,  8t  AndrewR,  for  the  year  15<>8  or 
1509,  It  may  lie  that  of  the  poet.  \Ve  cannot  tell 
when  he  entered  the  royal  service,  hut  in  Octolxjr 
1511  he  is  fotind  takins  part  in  a  play  acted  before 
tlic  court  of  .lames  Iv.  In  the  followin?;  s|>nng 
he  was  appointed  '  keeper*  or  *u»hor'  of  tin-  prince 
wlio,  wlu'u  lit  do  nior<_'  tlian  a  twelvemonth  oM, 
bccaiue  Jaium  V.  ;  and  his  verses  preserve  iconic 
pleasing  tracer  of  the  care  and  affection  with 
which  be  tended  the  king's  in6u)t  years.  His  i^nfe, 
jMiet  Douglas,  had  lon^  the  charge  of  tlie  royal 
Rp|>ftrcl.  In  l.')'24  tlic  cnnrt  fell  under  the  power  of 
tilt'  (jueen  inotlicr  and  the  Douglases,  ami  L\  tidsay 
l<»t  (lis  place  ;  but  four  yeai-s  afterwiinl^t,  wlicn  tlie 
DuuglHMCti  were  overthrown,  Lynd^ay  was  nmde 
Lyon  King-of-arms,  and  at  the  same  time  reccivetl 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  capacity  he 
•eeompanied  emiiassies  to  the  courts  of  Enguuiil, 
Fmnoe,  Spain,  Mid  Dennutrk.  He  «i»pe«r«  to 
hnve  represented  Capnr  in  the  ti«r1iMn«nt«  ol  tM2 
and  1543;  and  he  was  present  at  St  Andrews  m 
1547  when  the  followers  of  the  refornuNl  faith 
oalle«l  Knox  t«>  take  ujH)n  liiniHcIf  tl»e  otlice  of  a 
public  preacher.  He  died  childleuis  before  the 
rammer  of  I.Vm. 
Two  editions  of  Lyndeav's  poems  were  puhlishcil 
^in  France  in  1558;  Ma  tlieso  e<litions,  with  a 
few  pieces  added,  were  repobliahed  by  Charteris, 
an  Etiinburgh  bookseller,  in  1968.  Namemus 
e<Iitiori.H  appeared  subeeonently,  indicating  the 
gn^at  popularity  which  Lynd'*jiy  lonjr  enjoyed. 
For  fully  two  centuries,  indeeil.  he  wa<«  what  Iturtis 
has  siuoe  become— the  poet  of  the  Scottish  people. 
His  works  were  in  almost  every  house,  his  vernet*  on 
almost  ever^  tongue.  Like  Burns,  be  owed  part  of 
Id*  popularity  no  doubt  to  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  Dopular  speech.  But,  like  Bums,  Lyndsay 
woutu  have  lieen  read  in  whatever  language  lie 
chose  to  write.  His  vernes  show  few  marks  of  tli-' 
highest  poetical  |mwer,  but  tb»»ir  merits  otherwiw? 
are  great.  Tlieii  fancy  is  scmc  ly  le«s  genia!  than 
their  humour,  atid  thev  are  full  of  gtMnl  senso, 
varied  iearniu/.  and  Knowlotlge  of  the  world. 
Thtf  are  valaabie  now,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
their  vivid  pletaree  of  mannen  and  feelinf:*.  la 
the  poet's  ow  n  day  they  r«erved  a  political  purjKwie, 
l»v  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  revobition  of 
tbe  Ittth  century.  It  Ii.im  been  said  that  the  ver>«es 
of  Lyndsay  did  more  for  the  iN  foruiati'tn  in  Scot- 
land than  all  the  sermons  of  Kaox.  Like  Itnnis, 
Ljrndaaj  ehot  tome  of  his  sharpest  ehafts  at  the 
eMtgj.  Hie  tioantk)usness  that  ehameteriMii  hiH 
vene  mast  be  attribnte«l  in  part  to  the  nge  in 
which  be  lived.  The  earliest  and  most  poetical  of 
his  wiitiii';".  is  Tfi>'  Drcme ;  the  most  aml  itioim, 
Tiui  Moiunxlitt ,  the  m«!Wit  romarkahle  in  hi-  own 
day,  perhaps,  was  Thi'  S>if'/iy  t./tl'-  Thn-  J  itnifi.*: 
Imt  that  which  is  now  read  with  most  ploiwure, 
both  for  the  charm  of  iU  subject  ami  for  its 
freedom  from  the  allegoriMl  faeltiou  of  the  time,  is 
The  HMotie  of  Squifer  MMmm,  A  good  edition 
of  Lvndsay'n  works  i^  tliat  of  riialniei^  (3  vol's. 
LomL  1H06);  but  iu  points  of  detail  it  is  ic»M 


aoeorate  than  that  of  Bavid  Laiug  (3  rota  1079L 

A  niiiidier  of  his  noems  have  l>..i  ii  editei!  J. 
Small  ami  F.  liall  for  liie  Karly  Kuglish  I'ext 
Society  (4  parts,  1B*).'>-7I  );  and  tlie  S<:otti«h  TeXt 
Socieiy  have  uudertakeu  a  new  edition. 

Lyiidaay  of  Fftscottie.  See  Pmooms. 

Lynedocti,  Thomas  Ch.mivm,  Loi:i>,  Uritish 
general,  was  the  fon  of  the  laird  of  Baigowan  in 
Perthsliire,  and  was  bom  on  19th  October  1748. 
He  raised  in  1703  the  00th  teginient  of  foot,  and 
with  it  sened  at  Quil>^ran  and  lele  IMm.  He 
distinguisheil  hinif>elf  at  tiie  capture  of  Minorca 
(1708),  conducted  the  siege  of  Valetta  (Malta), 
which  capitulated  (l8(K)i  just  after  he  was 
i*upcr!5edi'<!  in  the  conimanii,  took  part  in  the 
retreat  '  '  '  <  i  unna  and  in  tlit;  W  alchernn  e\]>edi- 
tion  (181)U),  at  Bamm,  ue.ar  t'adi^  gained  a 
splendid  %'ictory  over  the  French  (1811),  aad 
then  under  WelUnston  distinguiBlied  himaelf  at 
the  siege  of  CHudad  Rodrigo  (ISIS),  waa  praMOt 
at  Badajoz  and  Salamanca,  conin)andc<l  the  left 
wing  at  Vittoria  (1813),  capture*!  Toloea  and  St 
Sehasiian,  and,  lastly,  c(ininiiinded  a  i>ody  of  troojw 
ill  Ilolluiid,  With  wltich  lie  defeatinl  the  enemy  at 
Merxeni,  liut  failed  in  an  ill-advisetl  attempt  to 
storm  Beiigen*op-Zoom  ( 1814).  Three  monthfi  later 
he  w<LH  created  Baron  Lynedoch  of  llalgowaii,  and 
in  1821  was  wtomoted  to  tlie  laok  of  noeiaJ.  lie 
WM  the  ronnoOT  of  tlie  8»nior  United  Berviee  Clab 

in  1S17.  He  died  in  I.<.ri  Inri.  ISth  Drrembcr  1843. 
Sep  Lives  by  .J.  M  (Jraliaiu  {'2d  ed.  1877)  and  A. 
M.  I>elavoy6(1880). 

liynn*  or  King's  LYini»  a  niiiiorti  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough  of  Nonolk,  at  the 

mouth  of  tlie  Crcnt  Ousc,  48  miles  WNW.  from 
Norwich  and  09  N.  by  K.  from  London.  It  ftill 
retains  tracew  of  the  rampart*  v'rA  n  r  .  -  r',  \\  Uicli 
once  guardo«l  it  on  tlie  landward  snte,  and  al>ouu(i»« 
in  pictnresqne  old  timliered  houses,  ornamente^l 
with  can  ed  worlc.  Uf  its  four  churches  the  princi- 
pal are  cradfSomi  St  Matgaret's,  vary  ing  in  sUrle 
from  Nomian  to  Perpendicular,  and  240  feet 
lung,  with  two  towers,  one  of  which  till  1741 
was  surmounted  by  a  spiro  2-'S  feet  high — and 
St  Nicholas  (  11 IG  74),  with  a  modern  spire  (I860), 
which  replaced  one  blown  down  in  the  same 
hurricane  as  that  of  St  Margaret's.  Other 
features  of  interest  include  the  Red  MoQBt 
Chapel,  octagonal,  noticeable  for  it«  richly-oma- 
mented  roof ;  the  hexagonal  tower  of  the  Grey 
FrinrH  ;  a  grammar-school,  fonnded  in  or  before  tlio 

I  n-ign  of  HenryVIlL,  at  which  Eugene  Aram  was 
oiire  uxber ;  a  guihihiill.  in  w  hich  is  pn  ^erveil  the 
Iktti  Begister  of  Lynn,  one  of  the  enrltcst  paj>er 
iMMiks  in  existence;  custoni  hotise  (1683);  huHpital 
(18,{4  47);  nmseuni  I  IH.h4),  with  a  >:'»o<l  collection 
of  British  birds;  lii>iarv  (  iN83);  and  two  extennive 
dockM  ( 1.SG9-84),  admitting  vessels  drawing  21  feet 
at  spring  tidea  A  conndeiaMe  trade  ia  eavried  on 
in  com,  oil-cake,  coals,  and  tinilK-r,  and  large  nun>- 
l«en«  of  sbrini|M<  are  caught  and  sent  to  London  ; 
hui  the  i!n|"iii>  of  jK>rt  wine,  for  which  Lynn  was 
foruii  il\  noj<^i,  have  of  late  yean*  much  fallen  off. 
In  lOlvMird  I.'s  reign  it  was  one  of  the  priricinal 
port*>  ot  the  kingdom ;  in  1397  it  ranked  liub 
atnong>t  the  towns  contributing  'Inana*  to  meat 
Uie  royal  necemities ;  in  1474  the  Haniie  nwrchaiita 
hiul  a  factor>'  or  '  steelyard  *  here ;  and  in  the  fimt 
half  »if  tlie  ItJth  ccntnrv  it  was  a  Hourii«hing  scat  of 
cbitb  manufartTire.  in  l.'>49.  during  Ket's  (q.v. ) 
r<-l..'l  .III.'  )....lv  of  till-  iri-iii;_-. -Tits  was  e»CJitii|.t  i| 
here,  and  in  IfH."?,  during  tlie  (  ivil  War,  the  town 
capitulated  to  the  parltan>entnr\'  fou-e  after  three 
weeks'  resislanre.  King  John  (who  in  l204fcrMated 
the  town  ita  fint  charter),  the  dowager  i^ueen 
|^.,i„.;  ( r^nident  for  twenty  ejj;ht  years  at  (  a.<«tle 

1  Utsinj;,  a  few  miles  duttout),  b^lward  111.,  Henry 
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VI..  Rlwanl  IV.,  Henry  VIL,  and  Oliver  Cmra- 
ire]l  all  visited  Lynn,  which  was  the  birthidace  of 
John  Capgrave  the  chronicler  and  of  Disliup  Keene ; 
and  the  residence  of  the  pbyaician  Sir  William 
Browne,  and  of  Dr  Charles  Bumey.  Pop.  (I80I) 
10,00(3;  ( IKSl )  18,454  ;  ( 1891 )  18,2^').  At  Sandring- 
hiiiii,  "i  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Lynn,  is  a  rfsiilciicp  «if 
tlio  Prince  of  Wales,  the  honsr,  coniplct*'!!  in  ISTH, 
beinir  in  the  Elizabethan  titvle  of  architecture,  bee 
Biehanb'  Hidor^  <(fLyim  (2ToIa.  1818). 

Lynn,  i  city  and  port  of  Massaclinsptts,  on 
Ma'-siicliiis»?ttx  llay,  10  niilcH  NNK.  of  BdnIoii, 
witli  wliii-li  it  is  conni-ctod  by  tmin  and  tramway. 
Mo?<t  of  tile  limi-ii's  ar«  built  of  wood  ;  amonu;  tbeui 
are  many  handsutne  villaa  belonging  to  Boston 
mercliants.  The  principal  indust^  is  the  tpanu- 
facture  of  lailles'  and  children's  show  ■  mainly  for 
the  West  and  South— of  which  10.000,000  pairs 
have  been  proiluced  in  one  year.  There  are  al«o 
large  tanneries  here.  Thonj,'b  foiiiidLMl  in  l(i29, 
Lvnn  liecatno  a  citv  only  in  \H.M).  A  peat  lire 
here  in  1HS<)  destroyed  itroi)erty  worth  S.3,0tN),0C)0. 
Fop.  ( 1880)  :J8,274     1890)  i>5,7i7  ;  (1900  )  68,513. 

Lynton  and  L:^nioatli«  two  villa^  of  North 

Devon,  on  the  HriRtol  Channel,  18  miles  N£.  of 
Barn.stanle  by  rail  (181)6),  17  K.  of  llfrnconil»e,  and 
20  W.  (jf  Miiieliead.  Lyninoiiih  '^Intids  close  to  the 
sea,  and  Lynton  half  way  up  the  cliti,  42H  feet  al>ove. 
T^ey  were  'discovered' in  1883,  and  have  since  been 
developed,  now  possessing  a  cliff-railway  1000  feet 
in  vertieu  ascent,  electric  li^ht,  nine  uotels,  &c. 
Shelley  staved  at  Lynmouth  in  1812 ;  and  Soatbcy 
called  it '  tiie  finest  spot,  except  Cintra  and  Aim- 
bida  [near  Lislion],  that  I  ever  saw.*  Joint  poptt* 
lation  (1881)  1212;  (1H90)  2.300. 

IijrBXtft  gwnw  of  FelidflP,  havinc  a  Ic^s  el(in</ated 
iDnit  thui  nuuiy  otheis  of  that  family,  tlie  body 
devated  at  the  haunehae,  long  fur,  a  ahort  tail, 
and  the  eaia  tipped  with  tof ta  or  pencilt  of  liaits. 


The  Buopeaa  loru  «irvate«)i 

They  are  less  conraeeoiM  than  other  Felidie  of 
Riinilar  si/e,  and  prey  on  amall  qnadrapeila  and 
birils.  It  has  been  said  that  they  kill  and  devour 
the  slcnak.  In  pnrsnit  of  binlft  they  climb  trees. 
They  are  p*nerally  of  a  sullen  anil  MiHiticious 
ti"tn|i<'r,  and  not  erisily  tametl.  Tiie  s|(.'ci,'s  an'  not 
iinni.  roiis,  hut  widely  diatributed  ;  the  distinctions 
of  ^iK'ri.'s  an«l  vaii-tiej4  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  European  Lynx  {L.  n'rijatit.s)  in  common  in 
many  parts  of  Etmtpu  ami  Asia,  chielly  in  monn- 
tainous  and  wooded  districts^  Its  colour  is  vari- 
able, but  ^erally  of  a  dark  reddish  grav,  s|N>tted 
with  reddish  brown,  the  belly  wliiti-^b.  It  is  about 
three  feet  lonjj,  and  pnnerbial  for  acutcn<'ss  of 
siglit.  It  is  |iunte<l  in  winter  for  its  fur,  wliicli 
is  always  in  demand  in  the  market ;  but  many  of 
the  lynx  skins  imirarted  fntm  the  nortli  uf  Asia 


proliably  belong  to  other  spedea.  Those  of  North 
America,  and  probably  also  many  of  those  of  tha 
nortli  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  are  tlie  sluna  of  the 
Canada  Lynx  IL.  ovmadauis  or  L,  bortaiiaU 
which  is  generally  of  a  lioar>-  ):mv  oolonr,  a  bRNUi 
space  alonji  the  l>ack  bein^'  l-lai  kisb  brown.  It  is 
ratlier  larger  than  the  European  Lynx,  and  more 
clmiisy  in  Torni.  The  Bay  Lvnx  (L.  ru/ns)  is  fouml 
in  more  southern  parts  oi  l^Torth  Anieriea,  ImHIi  in 
mountainous  and  in  awauipy  diAtriets,  and  often 
makes  neat  havoe  amonflt  ponltiy ;  it  i»  oonunonly 
called  fa  America  the  wud  eat.  Bat  as  all  these 
forms  graduate  into  one  another  they  should  prnl»- 
ably  Ite  referre<l  to  a  single  spt-eies.  The  .Axiatic 
species  are  the  Caracal  and  the  Tibet  Lynx. 

Lyon  Conrt,  the  court  in  Scotland  which  haa 
juriiwiiction  in  questions  renrding  eoat-anmMW 
and  precedent.  It  is  preeidM  over      the  hjfvm. 
King  of-anna  See  Herald. 
Lyonease.  See  Cornwall. 


Lyonnala.  a  former  province  of  Fnuwab 
bounded  on  tlie  W.  by  Auvetgne  and  on  die  8.  W 
Laognedoc  Its  territory  coincides  nearly  with 
the  present  departments  of  Rhone,  Loire,  Haute- 

Loire,  and  Piiy-de-Dfinie. 

Lyons  ( Kr.  Lyoti ),  the  second  city  of  France. 
Ktaiids  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne, 
by  taU  aifi  milea  SSE.  of  Paris  and  218  N.  by  W. 
or  MaTMillee.    TIm  eommerdal  and  fashionable 

quurtersof  tlie  city  He  OH  the  long  narmw  to!igue<>f 
land  lietwrcn  ilie  rivers,  and  are  ooiuieoK'd  with 
the  suburbs  Iwyond  by  more  than  t\\eiit\  l«rid<:es. 
This  central  jmrt  of  Lyons  contains  many  narrow 
streets,  with  tall  gloomy  houses  ;  but  niurb'has  been 
done  to  lighten  it  since  1852  by  the  making  uf  long 
straiebt,  wide  streets,  and  the  openini,'  up  uf  sqoatea 
In  this  district  stand  the  museum  ( 1667 ),  with 
valuable  Honmn  antiquities,  a  libi-arj"  of  120,000 
vols,  and  15(K)  MSS.,  pictures  by  tbe  preat  masters, 
and  otiier  art  rollet'tions  ;  tlie  ciiureli  of  St  Martin 
dWinay,  tbe  oldest  in  Lyons,  t;oing  back  to  the 
lOlli  eentur>' ;  St  Nixier  Church,  at  lir>.t  the 
cathe<irul,  a  iine  15th-century  Flamboyant  building, 
with  the  ciypt  in  which  St  fVithinaa  is  said  to  have 
officiated ;  tne  graeefnl  town>hoaae,  hnilt  in  I6M 
an«l  res-tored  in  1702;  the  museum  of  art>»  and 
industry*  ;  the  «ca«lemy,  with  live  faculties  ;  the 
hospital,  foundeil  in  tlie  (Ub  (•■ntury,  and  perlia|« 
tbe  olde^t  in  Krant e.  th(>u>;li  the  pre>*ent  building 
dates  only  from  177.3;  and  the  an^enaL  To  the 
north  lies  the  suburb  of  La  Croix  Rottsee,  where  the 
silk  weavers  dwell.  Acrosji  the  SaAne,  and  on  ite 
right  bank,  is  the  steept  higit  snborb  of  Fonrri^res, 
the  aneieBt  Fomm  Vmit  of  Trajan,  whose  snnmiit 
(410  feet)  is  now  crowntnl  by  the  elnm>h  of  Notre 
Dame  (the  new  ebnrcli  Ih^^mui  in  18721  Here  is  the 
mirncle-workiii},'  inia-^e  of  our  Lady  of  l"our\ieres 
tliat  is  Udieved  to  have  preserved  tlie  city  fn»m  tlie 
clxdera  in  1832,  18.%,  and  la^iO  ;  it  is  'vi.site4i  by 
thonsands  of  pilgrims  annually,  wltuae  offering* 
cover  the  walla  of  tbe  church.  From  ita  tofwer, 
wliifli  is  snnnounted  by  a  gilded  statue  of  the 
Vir^'in,  18  feet  bijjh,  a  view  can  Ite  had  of  the  distant 
Alps.  On  this  ele\  ftted  site  too  stands  the  cliurcli 
of  St  Irenieus,  in  the  crypt  of  wiiicb  are  pre*>er»e«l 
what  purport  to  Ite  the  Utnes  of  19,0<)0  Chriftian 
martyr-  w  ho  pi-rislied  in  tbe  p»"ts<TUtion  by  Sevetna 
At  the  inoi  til  the  bill  next  tlie  Saono  is  the  arciii- 
episcopal  cathedral  of  St  John,  of  the  Ifth  uid 
14th  centnries,  with  magniOeent  staioed  ghisr 
windows  of  the  same  date  and  a  celebrate*!  <•!<»  k 
of  l.'iOS  ;  the  palace  of  the  arebbisbop,  wim  rank* 
lus  primate  of  Frince  ;  and  tin-  bo\  oourt^  Or. 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  so  low  that  it 
lias  to  1m?  proteet<Hl  with  embankments  to  prevent 
it  from  overflowing  and  Hooding  the  city»  ia  the 
haadaome  new  aubarb  of  Lea  Brott«MUK»  lenidB> 
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•tetl  on  the  north  by  the  park  of  the  Tdte  d'Or,  in 
which  M«  an  oriental  maaeaui»  a  noloi^ical  coUec* 
tion,  and  a  fine  botanical  saraen  ;  while  more  to 

the  south  is  the  Hqualid  sumirl»  of  Cnilloti^re. 
LyoiiH  poi««»>*n«  ulito  a  Koniaii  Catholic  Uiiiverwitv 
witli  tliree  fac-ulties,  a  lirsl-cla»«  veterinary  wlitxit, 
a  achoiil  of  m  t  with  12(X)  puiiils,  of  great  value  for 
the  eilk  maiuifacture!*,  a  m  IiooI  of  tlie  itxIuMtrial 
artK(  a  municipal  liluury  of  (i6,0<X)  vols.,  a  natural 
liiatoiy  anil  utlicr  muaennn,  «id  a  silk-conditioning 
iMMUMk  The  city  is  a  fnrtraw  ol  tite  fint  rank, 
lieing  defended  hv  a  doable  ring  of  forte.  Pop. 

( 1K72)  SOl.fMW  ;  ( 1891 )  3SW.(>J7,  <>r.  of  the  roniinuiie, 
438,077.  The  »tai)le  industry  is  tli*'  silk  ;  it  is 
coiijj>iit<_-.l  that  there  are  in  all,  within  tlie  city  and 
ite  environs,  from  75, QUO  to  85,0(J<)  hand  looms  and 
2U,0U0  ^wer-loniiis  employed  in  this  manufacture. 
Baw  atlk  in  imported,  principally  from  China 
(88  per  cent),  Japan  (24  per  cent),  Italy  and  the 
I/evant,  and  France,  to  the  annual  %'alae  of 
£2,124,650,  and  manufactured  iiilk  coottn  exported 
to  the  yearly  value  of  £9,5l(»,!W'><t :  rlio  ruiniinl 
pnxhictiuri  reaches  in  value  il.'J.'.fliti.lHKt.  The 
coiuniiHlitien  n|H?oially  charactcriHtic  of  thf  Lyonn 
manufacture  utted  to*  be  lieavv  ligured  stulfb,  xuch 
as  velvet*,  natins,  watered  mlu,  pluahes,  moires, 
and  so  forth;  bat  of  lata  jeai*i  oinag  loaehange 
in  taste  or  h/Mon,  tbcve  has  been  a  growing 
demand  for  lighter  stuffs  dyed  in  the  piece.  Silk- 
dyeing  and  printing  give  employment  to  nearly 
4t»(M)  workinoii  ;  '25,(KHj  more  are  engage«l  in  the 
variouH  chemical  industries  (dyes,  8tart-i),  candlcM, 
soap),  maehinery-makingetitablitihmentA,  foundries, 
bnu»>works,  faiicy-ware  manufactories,  gold  and 
silver  goods,  hats,  paper,  mathematical  intttrumentM, 
and  nnaMrona  mbmr 


brandies.    The  adniiralde 
poei^oaof  Lyons  makes  it  a  peat  em|)orinninf  trade 

Ijclwoon  central  and  southern  Eurnpe.  IJc-i'lit- 
inijMirtin;^  silk  i-.iw  and  ex|Mirtiiig  it  mannfrictuuMi, 
chiefly  to  tireat  Ihitain  and  tlie  L  nitt-d  States, 
cotton  is  imported  from  .-Xmerica  and  Egypt,  ami  a 
large  anumnt  of  husine«<s  done  in  cloth  and  linen, 
cheHtnatu,  coal,  charcoal,  cheese,  and  wine  and 
spiritii.  The  list  of  notable  jiersons  bom  in  Lyons 
includes  Germanicns  and  the  Itoman  emperors 
Clandins,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Carncalla.  Jnles 
Favre,  Holand,  Say,  Suchet,  the  De  .lii^-^icn^, 
Anii>i're,  Iti'iiimjer,  Ilcmnet,  l)elormo,  M<  i>-,oiiit  r, 
and  Jaciiuanl. 

Tlie  Konian.H  settled  a  colony  here  in  43  B.C.  and 
made  it  the  starting-point  for  their  great  network 
«l  highways  tbroagb  GaoL  It  soon  became  the 
Mdensstieal  metropolb  of  that  great  province  and 
its  first  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  under 
the  name  of  Lngilnnnm.  But  ill  fortune  attended 
it:  it  hunied  to  tli»'  ^mund  in  ami 

again  in  197 :  it  snlffri'd  wverely  during  tJic 
1>iir>>arian  invitsions;  and  was  connueretl  by  the 
Santicens  in  7.W.  V'ot  it  was  visited  by  gleams  of 
glory  :  in  478  it  was  maile  capital  of  the  Burgimdian 
kiogdmn*  anil,  passing  to  the  empire  in  1032,  was 
invented  with  self*goveniment  ana  the  privilegtw  of 
a  free  iinfterial  town.  But  afl<T  flu-  conili  irui  ition 
of  tin*  Ein[>en»r  Fre»lerirk  II.  at  I ln' (  (ninril  ot  Lyons 
iti  r_'4.*>  ihi-  I'ity  rt'verteil  to  the  l'"n'ii<h  ••lowii. 
The  intHMluclion  of  the  silk  industry  mn-i  !»•  M  t 
down  to  tlie  credit  ai  FraiuMs  I.  The  lU-formiuion, 
entering  fmm  (jleneva,  had  a  short  but  violent 
reign :  the  emigration  of  the  Huguenots  struck  a 
blow  at  the  indtuitrial  prosperity  of  tIte  town  fmm 
wbicii  it  did  not  recover  for  some  time.  In  I7>W 
the  city  embrariMl  tlic  caii-.i'  of  the  Ifevolution, 
though  royaliHi  li-clin;^  wits  aUo  Mron;,'  h4'ic.  In 
171K2  it  refustsl  olMilifiicc  t<i  the  National  ("onvcn- 
tioii ;  in  revenge  it  wjw  lie-'iegetl,  captured,  its 
baiMing!<  dentrove<l,  its  name  t^ianged  (till  1794) 
to  ViUo-AOiranehie,  and  OOUO  of  its  ritisens 
IT  the  (Uraetiaa  nt  Cblbt  d'Hednis, 


Conthon,  and  Fouch^.  The  19th  century  was  chiefly 
HMWorable  for  trade  riots,  which  sometimes,  as  in 
Itni,  189i,  and  1848,  assumed  very  fbmudaUe 

diuien.oions.  Since  the  war  of  1870  it  has  been 
known  as  a  focus  of  red  repuhlicunii^Mi. 

Si-e  Hi-.tories  by  Clerjon  (-1  vol*.  B.^anlicu 
(IKiX),  MuDfaloon  (8  vols.  18M>-7U).  ilett»sr  {V  vok. 
1S.S1  85),  and  ths  tupm^mphical  seooant  sir  Jsobiib 

Lyre,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  stringed  instru- 
ment. It  was  intrcKlnced  into  Egypt  from  I'alt's- 
tine  during  the  18th  dynfisty,  an<l  was  comnion 
ann>ng  the  (Ireeks  even  in  the  heroic  tinies.  Must 
of  tlie  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Konian  empire 
were  acquainted  with  the  lyre,  and  nmst  have 
ind^iendently  attained  the  knowledge  of  it.  The 
common  Greek  lyre  was  made  of  a  tortoisesliell, 
with  blocks  inside,  similar  to  those  used  in  a 
violin,  to  uMMlify  the  strain  of  the  strings. 
The  shell  was  covered  with  bull's  hide,  and  two 
horns  were  fastened  to  one  side  of  it,  one  horn  at 
each  extremity  of  the  side.  A  piece  of  wikmI 
served  as  a  emsspiece.  and  was  fast4'ned  from  the 
tip  of  one  bom  to  the  tip  of  the  other.  Seven 
stnags  of  gnt  ware  tied  to  the  crosspieoe,  the  other 
ends  being  seemed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sliell. 
pegs  f«)r  tlic  strings  were  ailded  to  the  croespiece 
by  the  later  lin-eks,  likewi^*'  a  bridge  to  prevent 
tfie  strings  t4mching  the  shell,  anil  two  souriii  holes 
cut  in  the  shell  in  order  to  inerejtH<'  its  resonance. 
The  lyre,  unlike  the  lute,  cannot  be  stopped  by 
the  fingers  and  its  sounds  thereby  multiplied.  Its 
sounds  can  be  no  more  in  number  than  its  strings. 
Consequently,  since  the  rise  of  the  modem  scale, 
the  lyre,  wliose  strings  were  never  more  than  seven 
or  eight  in  nurnl)er,  iia'i  I'een  lui  il  lc  tocope^^ith 
the  gmwing  exigencies  of  an  intricate  music,  and 
has  lalleB  into  eomplete  dasactadek 

Lyre-bird,  or  Lvhetaii,  (.Vrwi/m),  a  genus 

of  birds,  of  wltii  h  the  Is'st  known  i.|ie(  ics  ( .)/. 
tiiperbtt)  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  wheie 
it  is  generally  called  the  Lyre  FhcasanL  The 

£ roper  place  of  this  geaoa  has  been  mnda  dispatad 
ly  ornithologists, 
thongh  it  tm- 
doiilitedly  lielongs 
to  the  I'.issere*.  A 
bird  about  the  si/e 
of  a  pheasant,  it 
frei|iient8  the 

brujth,  or  sparsely - 
wowled  ooantr>', 
in  the  unsettled 
iiarts  of  NewSonth 
\Vii]i's,  but  re- 
treuti*  from  the 
niore  iuhabiie.l 
tlistricts,  being 
extremely  shy  and 
ditUcult  '  to  a|»- 
nroach.  It  is  by 
lar  th<«  largest  of 
all  Ming  binis,  and 
po^M'fses  the 
powei  of  imitating 
the  -oiig  of  other 
birds  and  the 
MHinds  of  other 
animals,  imitating 
even  the  bark  or 
the  dingo.  The 
tail  of  ih(>  male  is 
Miy  remarkable 
and  splendid, 

twelve  feathers  being  very  long,  and  having  vsfj 
fine  and  widely-separated  barhs;  whilst,  besides 
these,  there  are  two  long  middle  feathen,  each 
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of  Mliiih  has  a  vane  onlv  on  one  side,  an*!  two 
exterior  feathers,  curved  li^e  the  sides  of  an  ancient 
lyre.  The  lyre  bird  makes  a  (ioiiic<l  nest.  A 
MGond  upecieas  (J/,  albert i),  al^o  Alutralian,  haj» 
been  nanied  in  honour  of  Piiuoe  AHwrft.  The 
lyiMhaped  lefttbeis  of  it*  tail  an  «iai|iumtiT«ly 
aWt  and  dmtitnte  of  haia. 

LyriC«  the  name  pven  to  a  certain  si)ori.^  of 
poetry  because  originally  accompanied  by  the  music 
of  (h«  lyre.  It  b  rapid  in  movemant,  as  befitting 
the  expnaaion  of  the  mind  in  it*  emotional  and 
Impamoned  momenta,  and  ostaFally  its  principal 
tlieinex  are  love,  devotion,  patriotism,  fnend»'li>p, 
and  tlie  liaccliaiialian  npirit.  It  wa* a  favourite  fonn 
anioijj;  till'  am  i'  lit  ks  ,iii'l  Itoiiians,  and  here 

it  may  be  eiioiiL;li  to  inciilion  the  names  of  .such 
mastera  as  Sappho,  I'indar,  Tyrtivui^,  SimonidcK,  of 
many  unknown  writers  in  the  Greek  Autholoyy, 
and  of  Catullus  and  Horace.  The  moKt  iniiHirtant 
form  of  the  modem  lyiio  is  the  mho,  with  its 
relifdona  rater,  the  ht^mn,  neither  of  wnieh.  m  we 
might  p.xjHSct,  exteinl^  usually  to  any  picat  iniinlier 
of  litic-H,  Lyric  pfX!trv  olivioiiHly  eonceriiM  itM-lf 
with  tlie  thoii;,'lit.H  ariJ  eiiHilioii!*  of  the  "liter's 
own  mind,  and  is  thus  guhjtctivt  as  opp^i**eil  to 
the  epic,  for  example,  which  is  essentially  of^Wtire 
in  character ;  while  from  beginning  to  end  it 
ahoahl  ezprem  but  one  incident,  situation,  or 
fipaem  of  emotion.  Modem  English  literature  U 
remarkably  rich  in  poetry  in  lyric  forms,  altliou'^h 
it  would  lie  (iillicult  to  lirin;,'  tof.'otlior  any  three  of 
their  cinitcuiporaiics  to  oulweigli  (Joethe,  Sciiiller. 
and  Heine.  As  admirablo  examples  of  devotional 
lyrics  may  be  named  Milton's  'Christmas  Ode,' 
Hyron'a  Hebrew  Melodiet,  Moore's  Sacred  Melo- 
liiett  Aod  our  iboiUHUid  hjrmos  of  greater  or  less 
noetie  valae;  of  ]ovo*aongs,  the  masterpieces  of 
Henick  and  other  Caroline  lyrists,  and  of  Hums, 
the  be^t  do/cn  of  whose  sonf!*  stand  safely  lirnt  in 
their  order,  rh  well  as.  in  !at<  r  times,  the  uniiiatchiil 
utterances  in  Tctitiy-inn's  Maud  of  the  love  pax-iim 
in  its  swift  pi(i:.'ic>s  iKmi  hope  to  despair;  of  loyal, 
and  patriotic,  and  martial  lyrics,  the  Hi>vnli-i,  and 
especially  the  Jacobite  group,  CaniiiliLll  >  '  Ye 
Alarineia  of  England,'  ' fiohenlinden,  and  'The 
liattle  of  the  Baltic,^  Bams'a  •Scota  wha  hae,' 

Ilvrnii's  '  Isles  of  (J recce,"  and  Tennyson's  *  Cliar;re 
of  the  Liuht  Brigade '  and  '  The  Lfv-«t  I'imlit  of  the 
Revenge.  An  admirable  selection  from  the  whole 
range  of  English  poetry  is  Pulgrnve's  Goldtn  Trea- 
tmrff  { 1861,  often  reprinted ).   See  SOWO. 

Lys,  or  Leve.  a  tributarj'  of  the  Scheldt,  rises 
in  France  near  the  little  t<i\vn  nf  Lysl>otirg.  in  the 
ilepartment  of  I'a-*  ilt- Calui-,  .mil  llnw  ^  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  joining  the  Scheldt  at  Ciheut  in 
Bdgiam  after  %  eourae  of  130  nileo. 

Lysandcr,  a  famous  Spartan  warrior  and 
naval  coiiiiiiander,  of  extraordinary  energy  ami 
iiiilK.uy  skill,  but  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
cunning,  revenge,  and  ambition  bv  which  he  was 
characterised.  He  spent  part  of  liis  youth  at  the 
eonrt  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  in  407  B.C.  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Sfiartan  fleet, 
from  which  time  he  constentlv  prosecuted  the 
design  of  overthrowing  the  Athenian  power,  in 
order  to  exalt  that  of  Sparta.  He  defeated  the 
Athenian  licet  at  tlie  |ironiontory  of  Notiuin  ;  ami. 
lieiiig  again  entrusted  uitli  the  iiianagi>m«"iil  of  the 
Meet  after  the  defeat  of  his  successiM.  (  ullicratidas 
< 405  B.C.),  he  was  again  victorions.  lie  swept  the 
soathera  part  of  the  iGgean,  and  made  descents 
upon  hoth  the  Greek  and  the  Asiatle  eoaats.  He 
then  sailed  north  to  the  HelleMMint,  md  anchored 
at  Lanipsiicus.  An  immense  Athenian  fleet  soon 
ma<le  it«  apiK«aranee  at  .Kgospotaiiii,  on  the  opf«o- 
site  side  ot  the  straits,  auiountin"  to  180  ships. 
Of  these,  171  were  captnied  hy  Ljyaander  a  few 


days  after.  The  blow  to  Athens  wa^  t  o-tnemloiia. 
Every wiiere  lier  colonial  garrisons  hH<l  to  furren- 
'  der,  and  Spartan  inlluence  pre<lominate«i.  binallv, 
in  404  B.C.,  he  took  Atheuji  it^lf.  Hii^  {lopuUrity 
now  became  so  great,  especially  in  the  cities  of 
Asin  Minor,  tlwt  the  Spartan  ephors  dreaded  tha 
oonsequences,  especially  as  they  knew  how  am" 
bilious  lie  was.  Everv  means  was  taken  to  thwart 
his  doigiis,  until  finally  it  wouhl  Rp|far  that  he 
had  rcsohtNl  to  attempt  the  on  .1 1  In  of  tiie 
Spartan  constitution;  but  this  scheme  wa-s  |ire- 
vented  by  his  dcalli  at  the  kittle  of  Ualinriii.->  in 
the  Ikcotian  war  (305  B.C.).  His  Life  was  written 
by  Plntaidi  and  by  ConMUu  Nepoa. 

Lyslas*  the  first  Greek  orator  who  attained 
perfection  in  his  own  line,  was  the  son  of  Cephalus, 
who,  foreigner  though  he  wa.s — he  can.i-  from 
Syracuse — siiccee«U'd  in  making  his  hou.--e  one  of 
the  centres  of  intellectual  life  in  .Vtliens.  Ly-wts 
hiniM-lf  was  bom  in  Athens,  probably  about  432 
H.C.  (the  date  is  very-  uncertain),  was  educated 
along  witJi  ohiUren  of*  the  U-st  .\tiieniaa  fanilies, 
and  St  fifteen  yean  of  age  joined  the  eolonr 
planted  by  Athens  at  Tliurii,  where  his  early 
manhood  wa.«  si>eiit.  Tlie  failure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Si(  ily  maiie  it  advisable  tor 
Lvsias,  like  other  friends  of  Athens,  to  leave 
Tliurii,  and  in  412  he  returae«l  to  Athens  and 
continued  his  rltetorical  studies,  not  for  pro- 
fessional purposes,  for  he  and  bis  brother  role- 
marchiis  were  wealtbyt  hot  from  eboMS.  Th* 
choice  proved  in  the  event  a  wise  one,  for  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  in  4f>4  n.r.,  stripjied  the  brothers 
of  all  their  wealth,  killed  l'<.h  iuHri  liu>.  and  only 
failcil  to  kill  Lysias  because  he  tleil  to  Megiinc 
The  first  practical  use  to  wiiich  Lysias  put  his 
eloqnenoe  was,  on  the  fall  of  the  Tliirty  (403),  to 
avoige  hu  brother  s  death  by  prosecuting  Eratns- 
ihenes,  the  tyrant  on  whom  the  principal  respoitsi- 
biKty  for  the  IokbI  murder  of  Polemarehus  rested. 
He  then  practised,  until  his  death  at  the  age 
of  eiglitv,  with  ningnilar  succest.  as  a  writer  of 
sjieecho  for  jici -ons  engageti  in  litigation.  Accfird- 
ing  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarna'<sm<,  he  cooip-'-oi 
2^  such  speeches,  and  onlv  failed  in  two  instances 
to  secure  a  favonrable  veraiet.  From  an 
tion  of  the  thirtar^fonr  anrviving 
see  that  Lyaiaa  n  at  all  times  ana  in  all  wattew 
surprisingly  and  delightfully  lucid  in  both  thought 
and  expreminn  :  he  rarely  indulges  in  a  metaphor, 
be  is  always  direct,  and  uses  simple,  commonplace 
language  for  his  simple  narrative  and  common- 
Nen«?  arguments.  But  though  simple  his  narrative 
is  never  monotonous :  it  is  lively,  ^[raoeful,  and 
entertaining.  Another  qoaKtgri  which  hoth  ooB' 
tributed  tohis  pracUcal  anooeia and  heln to pbee 
his  speeehes  amongst  the  most  entertaining  of 
llreek  literature,  is  bis  power  of  character  drawing. 

Tic  first  edition  i«  Aldus' ( l.'ilTM :  tin-  l>.'«t  cditi.'n  of 
the  t<'.\t,  Ti  iiliiK  r'.H  ;  i\  school  eitit:i>ii.  ("oln't's  ( .\m»V. 
18<'>3).  .SflfCtionti,  with  Geriiuui  note»  by  Frohb«r;gtr  kod 
linuchcnsUsiL  »ee  Jebb's  AUHtOmm:  Sttd  Bkm,  INf 
Attucht  Brrtxltumkhl. 

Lyte*  Henrv  Francis,  hynm-writer.  bom  at 
Rdnam,  near  Kelso,  1st  June  1783;  in  181*2  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  took  ordeca  in  1815 :  and, 
his  health  having  failed  three  years  earlier,  died  at 
Nice,  20th  Novemlier  1847.  His  Poems,  rhie/t  tUi- 
(ItiDis  {183.1),  Mimtlliuituiis  1'urin.s  {\SC»).  >l»-nn>ir 
of  Henry  Vaiiglian,  «!v.c.,  are  well-nigh  forgotten; 
but  'Abide  with  me,'  '  I'leawint  are  thy  nmrt-s' 
and  oilier  hymns  by  him  will  keen  his  menioiy 
green.    See  the  Life  prefi \ed  to  his  lif mains  ( 1850^ 

Lythaait  »  watering-place  of  Lancashire,  en 
the  north  shore  of  the  RiMile  estuary,  14  milee  W. 
of  Preston,  and  7  SSK.  of  nhickji-Hd.'  Pop.  4P.'2. 

Lytbracew*  a  natural  order  nf  exogenoas 
plants,  chiefly  nerla,  and  rarely  abraba  «r 
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Tlie  order  contaiiw  about  40  genera  and  upwards 

of  300  sftecies,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropics  ;  but  a 
f«!\v  are  fuumi  in  Europe  and  in  North  Anu>rica. 
Astringent  qaalitiea  are  ascribed  to  soiiif  of  the 
Ml»eciee.  Ttie  order  is  well  repic»cntcti  in  Britain 
I>y  the  WCll«klK»%'n  Loosestrife  ( Lythrum  scdicaria ), 
Which  grow*  ahniidantlv  on  the  marains  of  ponds 
and  atreamt  and  in  moist  meadows.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country'  imparting  character  to  the  landscape 
by  its  broa*t  ruaaiMis  of  purple  flowers.  The  Henna 
(q.%'. )  of  Egypt  is  produced  by  Lawsmia  ittennis, 
a  plant  of  "tliia  order.  Tlio  leaver  of  another 
{Peinphis  ttfidula)  are  said  to  be  a  coinnniu  jml- 
herb  on  the  coasts  of  tiie  tropical  parts  of  Ania. 
Tbe  leaves  of  ilmwigiii'g  vuieatoria^  an  Biat  Indian 
•qnatio  phuifci  are  very  acrid,  and  are  sometimes 
used  as  blistofs.  PhysoctUymma  floriimmla,  a 
Itranlian  tree  of  this  order,  growing;  about  30  feet 
liigli,  fumi^he-s  the  valuable  roHewoml  (the  American 
tuUpwmxi )  of  commerce. 

LytteltoB*  George,  Lobd,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lytnilton  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  bom 

in  1709,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  entered  parliament  in  1730,  where  he 
KOon  ac(iiiirtil  t  ruinr'nci'  an  h  ^jx  akpr,  held  several 
high  political  olliccs,  wits  laist'd  to  the  peerage  in 
1759,  and  died  'i-id  August  1773.  Lvttelton  liad 
once  a  couiidenible  reputation  as  an  autltor,  and 
bis  poetry  gained  hiia  a  plaoe  in  JohttSCNl's  Livet  tf 
th»  rMU»  His  best-iuwwn  prose  works  are  Obser- 
vtkiomi  om  the  Ckm»tnion  emd  Apostltjihip  of  St 
Paul  (1747),  Dialoana  of  the  Dt-ad  (1760),  and 
Hutory  of  IJenry  Ii.  ( 1 764 ).  Sof*  his  Memoirs  and 
''iri  f.ijMJiii/fii'i;  (2  vols.  184."i).—  Hi''  >oii,  TiluMAs, 
LoRU  LvrrKLTON  (1744-79),  wlio  was  a^^  con- 
spicuous fur  protligacy  as  his  father  for  virtue, 
died  three  days  after  a  nocturnal  warning  by  a 
dove  and  a  white  Ia<ly  ( Ciiamliers's  Book  of  Days, 
ToL  iL  p.  625).  Tbe  J*oem»  by  a  Young  liMtmim 
( 1780)  may  partly  at  least  have  been  nis,  bnt  the 
Leiters  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  (2  vols.  1780-U2) 
were  probably  by  Combe  ('Dr  Syntax').  A 
Quarter!  >f  i«vi«w«r  (1861)  identified  him  with 
*  Jonina. 

Lyttletoii,  Sir  Tromab.  See  LirrLSTOir. 

Lytton*  Edward  Ht'i.wER,  novelist, 
playwright,  essayist,  pr>et,  and  puiiiician,  was 
lioru  at  31  liaker  Street,  L<mdon,  on  25th  May 
IBOi.  He  was  the  third  and  yooncest  son  of 
General  Earie  Bnlwer  <  1776-1807)  of  Heydnn  and 
DallinK  in  Norfolk,  by  Elizabeth  Barl>ara  Lvtton 
( 1773-IK43).  the  heiress  of  Knebworth  in  Hertfonl- 
sliire.  .\«  ft  cliild  a d<'vo\irer  of  liookH,  hi«  favourites 
Atmidis  ill-  GutU  and  the  Faery  Qiicni,  he  took  earlv 
to  rhyming,  and  went  Ut  scnool  at  nine,  thougli 
not,  it  may  tje  unluckily,  to  a  public  one,  but  to  six 
private  tutors  in  succession  ( 181S-31 ).  In  1820  be 
poblisbed  Jtmad  and  otAer  Pornu,  and  al>out  the 
SMM  time  was  'ehanjied  for  life'  by  a  1io{icIpss,  tragic 
fitatlove.  At  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  (IH-J-J  25), 
Le  read  EngliNh  history,  ivolitic.-il  economy,  meta- 
physics, and  early  Kiigli>  1 1  litciatiin-;  Npiikc  Iiiuch 
at  the  Union;  carried  oil'  the  Chancellor's  gold 
medal  for  a  poem  upon  'Scnlpture,'  hot  took  only 
a  nass  degree.  Meanwhile,  in  a  lonj^-vacation 
waJking  tour  ( 1824 ),  he  had  visited  the  grave  of  his 
lost  lova  in  the  LaJca  Country ;  and  tliere,  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  north  of  England,  had  strange 
iulventuri««  with  cut  throat.-*  mid  nio-t  inipi»^-i)ilL' 
(lynjticx.  Now,  his  college  lift-  ended,  he  alternated 
awhile  l«  t«een  I'aris  and  London  :  and  in  I.omlon, 
in  DeceinlHT  IS25,  he.met  Iio>.ina  Wheeler  ( 1802-82), 
a  benntiful  Irish  girl,  whom  in  Au(|ro<*t  1827,  despite 
Jiia  mother,  he  married.  It  was  a  most  unhappy 
mftrrilita.  She  bora  him  a  daughter,  Emily 
( WS-4M),  and  a  son,  the  fntnre  Karl  of  Lvtton  ; 
fa.  1898  they  separated.   But  hii  marriage  did  this 


for  him:  it  called  fbrtli  a  marvellons  literaiy 

activity,  for  the  temporary  e8lTniii:cnicnt  from  his 
inothei  threw  )nni  almost  wholly  on  his  own 
resourcef*.  He  liad  only  £200  a  year,  and  he  lived 
at  the  rate  of  £3000  ;  the  deliciency  was  supplied 
'out  of  his  well-stored  portfolio,  hLs  teeming  urain, 
and  his  indefatigable  industry.'  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  produced  twelve  novels,  two  poems, 
one  political  panuihlet,  one  play,  the  whole  of 
England  and  the  English,  three  volumes  of  Athens, 
its  Rise  and  Fall,  of  wliicb  tmly  two  ever  were 
]iiiblifilie<l,  and  all  tlie  osays  ami  tale.H  I'ollccted  in 
llie  Sdidnd,  to  ^\llil■ll  nuiNt  lie  added  liiH  untold 
contributions  to  the  Edtnburgh,  the  Westminster, 
the  New  Monthly  (of  which  he  became  editor  in 
1831),  the  facominer,  &c.  His  Wartherian  iViM^ 
land,  publiilied  anonymously  in  1887t  gave  little 
promise  of  the  brilliant  success,  both  at  noma  and 
abroa<l,  of  Pelhain  (1828),  the  clever  persiflage 
of  whose  dandy  hero  is  still  delightful.  No  two 
reatl era  agree  on  the  relative  merit  of  his  books,  but 
indeed  this  very  di>  ergeiicv  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
really  his  master])iece  only  illustrates  his  aniazins 
vei-satilitv.  Certainly  Pefham  is  better  than  Paul 
Clifford  (1830),  a  marvailoos  idealisation  of  tba 
higtiwayman,  as  Eugene  Aram  ( 1832)  is  of  themnr* 
derer  ;  but  mmt  will  rank  it  as  inferior  to  the  exquis- 
itely fanciful  Pilnrims  of  the  P/iuif  (lh;J4)  or  to 
one  or  another  of  Ids  four  splendid  hihtorical  novels 
~The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  ( 1834 ).  liienzi  ( 1836), 
The  Last  of  the  Barons  (1843),  and  //«ro/«f  ( 1843). 
Then,  there  is  his  domestic  trilMnr,  2'he  CaaeUme 
( 1860),  My  Novel  ( 18S3),  and  WKSTvriU  ked^wiOi 
it?  (1859),  Steme-like,  yet  strangely  nn-Steme* 
like,  Mir|>ai-siug  I'hackeray  for  peai^ants and  Dickens 
for  gentlemen,  and  lioth  in  knowledge  of  the  woild 
of  jKjiitics.  Or  there  are  Zanom  (  1H4'2),  A  .Sinitii/e 
Story  (1802),  and,  nhorter  but  htionger  than  either, 
2'he  Haunted  and  the  Jlutniters  (  BlackMCOod s  Maya- 
tiM,  18H>).  No  English  story  of  th»  Mipemalural 
eomea  near  to  this,  and  why  ?— liecaoae  he  wrote 
here  as  a  believer,  as  a  serious  student  of  astrology-, 
ebirowaaqr,  oeenlt  lore  generally.  These  bmiks 
are  triumphs  in  the  art  of  fiction  in  its  most 
widely  dinering  (li\i>ions,  and  taken  together, 
diiiplay  an  une.vamjded  range  of  ]>owei>.  Heie 
the  reA<ler  finds  ai  once  vast  knowle«lge,  rich 
suggestiveness  wedded  to  profundity  of  thought, 
fresh  insixht  into  perplexing  psycnological  and 
social  probleau,  biaadth  of  view,  wit  in  richer 
measnra  titan  Immoar,  together  with  an  nrasnal 
power  of  Imndling  vividiiiddeiiitaiidanu«iiMtitaty 
of  plot-eon~tnu"tion. 

Of  hi-i  it  nin^f  '■nftlct'  to  f-;v\  lli;it  the  7^in/y 

of  Lyons  (18^*8),  Ji'n/„ln'u  (ISW  i.  and  Mitury 
{ 1840),  all  three  of  which  owed  something  to  hints 
from  Macready,  ^till  hold  the  stage  as  firmly  as 
the  masterpieces  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan ;  of 
his  i>oems  that  A'tna  Arthur  (1848),  and  even  <Sif 
stiphens  (1860)  and  the  Loet  Talet  of  Milehie 
(ist'i^),  all  be  forgotten  when  the  ^\  Timnn 
( lH4(i)  iN  hiill  kepi  in  renienibrance  by  tlie  Havago 
answer  it  provoke*!  from  '^l•nn^^on. 

In  1831,  at  the  age  of  twenty -ei^ht,  he  had 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  St  Ives,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  Uefumi  party  ;  but  Lincoln 
next  year  returned  him  as  a  Protectionist  Liberal, 
and  that  seat  he  held  till  1841.  In  1838  the 
.MellMinme  administration  conferred  on  him  a 
baronetcy  for  his  brilliant  services  as  a  paiiiph- 
leteiT ;  ui  1844  he  hiicroeded,  by  bin  mother's 
tie.'ith.  to  the  Knebwoi t h  1 -tale,  and  aK-iuned  the 
additional  surname  of  I.ytton.  He  no\s  sought  to 
re-enter  parliament,  in  1847  contesting  Lincoln 
unsuccessfuUjr ;  and  in  1858  be  was  returned  as 
Conservative  member  for  Hertfordshire.  Deafness 
hindered  him  from  »<hining  as  a  debater,  but  he 
made  himself  a  succeH»ful  orator,    la  the  Derbjf 
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government  (1R58-59)  he  was  Coloniul  Sooiclary, 
and  f*l^'nalif>e<i  liis  brief  tenure  of  utlice  Ijy  fullin" 
into  existence  the  two  voat  culunies  of  Hriti><ii 
Columbia  and  Qn6«MlMiiI.  In  18ti6  he  w  ius  mined 
to  the  peerage  as  fiaron  Lytton.  He  «li«d  at 
Torquay'  on  18th  January  1878,  and  yna  husM  in 
Westminster  Abliey. 

Lord  Lyttun'a  works  in  nil  I'xccwl  sixty,  and  fill  more 
th&n  110  vohiiiu.'s.  To  tho-^<-  aln'  i<ly  iiirnti<)ni'<l  may  Im^ 
•iliicd  The  Dimnnuxi  { IH^J ),  Dft  treiix  ( i,  CixL/jihin 
(  18;B),  Ernfit  Maltnitr,:^  [  1.h:{7),  Alice  ( ls;S7 ),  LciUt  and 
Calderon  (  IKW  J,  Ni'ikt  awl  Mornhiij  (If>41 ),  Pucmt  and 
BalUuU,  chitfiy  from  SrhUirr  (1»44),  Lueretia  (1846), 
Cnxtoiiiaiux  Tlu  Comnuj   lUtce  ( aiiunymoutiiy, 

1870),  A'( //(///*  CiuUiHijIy  (1873),  The  J'armaru  (1874», 
and  l'au/iiini<i.i  tin  N/*/r('m  (  unfinished,  187G).  The  Li  fe, 
LilUrn,  iiu'l  Ltd  ravi  I't  nutiiif  of  Lord  Li/lton  {  Vol*.  L  ii. 
INS^Vl,  hy  liiH  Mill,  niiiu  s  down  only  tn  1^32,  »i>  mutt  Imj 
BuppKint iiU'l  liy  tin'  |M>litii:j>l  M«  Hioir,  also  by  the  Earl 
of  Lytton,  prefixed  to  the  Sfteediej  of  Lord  Lytton  (2  vula. 
1874). 

Lytton*  Edward  Robest,  Eabl  oi;  poet, 
diplainiatut,  and  stateeman,  was  tiaini  in  Hcnfora 
Street,  London,  8th  November  1831,  and  wae  edn- 
eated  at  Harrow  and  at  Bonn.   In  1849  he  went 

to  Washington  hh  an  attiirh«5  and  private  secretjiry 
to  his  uncle,  Sir  Honry  Bulwer  (n.v.);  ami  kuIi 
eequently  he  nviuh  Kiinoinleii  atlaohi',  Hecretnry  of 
legation,  ooDSttl  or  autrgt  tf^faire*  at  Florence 


(1852),  Puii-  (1854),  The  Hague  ( 1856),  St  IVter*.- 
hurg  and  Constantinople  (1858),  Vienna  (1859), 
lielgiade  {18(j0),  (  on.stantinople  again  (18d3), 
Athens  (1864),  Lisbon  (I8ti5),  Madrid  (1868). 
Vienna  ainin  (1860),  and  Paria  (1873).  In  that 
last  year  be  sneeeeded  bis  fsther  as  second  Loid 
Lytton,  and  in  1874  became  minister  at  Li;*lK)n,  in 
1876  Viceroy  of  India,  at  the  same  time  rei-eiving 
the  Grand  C'roRS  of  the  liath.  The  chi.  f  events  of 
l>is  yiceroyaltv  were  the  proclaniatiou  of  the  ijueeo 
a-s  Empress  of  India  at  the  grand  Delia  durbar  on 
iHt  January  1877,  and  the  outbreak  in  1879  of  the 
tiHliouM  and  unpopular  Afghan  war.  In  1880,  en 
the  fall  of  the  Beeconsfield  government,  he  resigned, 
and  was  made  Earl  of  Lytton ;  in  1887  he  wan  wnt 
liy  I-ord  SaliBburv  as  nniViasfiador  to  I'ati-..  and 
there  he  died  24t)i  November  1891.  His  works, 
iinblislie«l  mostly  umlt  r  tlie  pseudonym  of  'Owen 
Meredith,'  inchule  Vlytemtieatra  (IS.'i.i"),  a  dramatic 
poem;  The  Wanderer  (1809);  LtirUe  (1860),  a 
novel  in  verse;  SerbM pume  (1861),  translations 
from  the  Servisn;  J%tging  of  Amaru  (1863),  a 
prose  romanoe  j  Orwl,  or  the  fool  of  Times  ( 1 S69); 
Fahtes  in  Sonq  (1874);  Glenarrril  (2  vols.  iSJSo), 
jin  ejiii-  nf  ninilciii  lif4'  ;  A  ffrr  J'dniJisi- .  f.,ff(„clj 
<,f  hxilt  (IHST);  Maruh  (IMCJ);  and  Ktng  J'<nutv 
i;i.Sl>-i).  A  selection  from  his  ToeniS  IqrMka  iC 
Bethaui-Ed  wards  appesied  in  1^0. 
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t)ie  tbirtoeotii  letter  In  oar 
alpliabet,  fa  tdtiniAtdy  deriveil 

from  the  liieroylyphic  picture  of 
an  owl.  In  tTie  capital  letter 
M  tlie  two  penk8  are  the  lineal 
(leHcenilantH  of  the  two  cars  of 
fln>  liinl,  retaining  lietween 
them  a  oot  inapt  repreaentatiou 
of  the  beak,  the  firet  of  the 
vertieel  ■trokee  eomepondiiic  to  the  bnast  (aee 
Alfrabbt).  In  the  acriptlbm  m  ttie  central 
han^'or  n*pr«*enti»  the  Im-uW,  on  either  side  of  wtlidi 
are  two  curves  corre^lloullilly  to  the  earn.  When 
the  HvmlKil  wa«  taken  over  by  the  Pho'nicians  frt)nj 
the  lilg>'ptian  hieratic  the  zigzags  in  the  form  ^ 
were  suppoiwil  to  retteinble  ripples,  and  hence  the 
letter  received  the  name  mein,  '  the  waters,'  and 
tbfa  nnmo  in  the  Greek  alphalwt  became  mu,  owing 
profaftUy  teuMMMMO  vith  the  name  of  tlie  follow- 
\nf(  tetter  nv.  Onr  minnseole  m  is  deeoended  from 
tli>'  oM  ftonian  rnrsivo,  throngh  tho  Irfah  Bemi- 
uiiciiil  and  tlie  ('(iroliiif  ininnwule. 

The  »oand  ot  m  is  dt  liiKHl  as  a  labial  of  the  nai*al 
clam  :  that  in,  if  the  viK'nl  organs  are  placed  in  tho 
poeition  for  pronouncing  the  labial  6,  and  the  breatli 
U  allowed  to  muts  into  the  nme,  the  sonnd  pro- 
doeed  is  that  of  m.  Hence  m  has  a  ereat  attraction 
for  6.  as  in  timb,  nimble,  from  A.S.?tm  and  nimoi, 
or  in  number,  from  the  I<atin  numenu.  Sometimes 
m  l>ec<»iiirs  h,  as  in  wirhlr  from  mnnnnr.  So  nlw) 
wo  Jinii  llio  two  nasals,  ni  ami  ti,  intcrcliaii^'iii;,' 
aorordiii^'  to  tlie  nature  of  tlie  coiiti;;iionH  con 
fonaotii.  ThuM  n  rban^o)  to  m  liefore  a  labial,  w 
in  Myerator  for  inperulor,  while  m  change>  to  >i 
liefave  gnttarale  and  dentals,  as  in  emy'tix  and  con 
eordia,  or  in  onf  from  O.B.  smete,  ranmrn  from 
r"f'  iii/)tionem,  and  count  from  comput€tr9. 

Maartcnit  Maabtbm,  is  the  pen-name  of  J. 
IL  If.  van  der  POorten  Sdiwan,  a  Hollander,  born 

in  1858,  who,  having  xiient  part  of  his  Iwyhood  in 
Kngland  and  bc^n  at  t»obool  in  Genuniiy,  was  e«ln- 
c;itf<i  at  ft  liotiie  univfi-ity  for  Jaw.  He  in  known 
Hi*  the  ftiitlior  of  a  Merief*  «)f  powerful  novelj*  in 
nervous  F.n^'lisli,  including  The  iS'iw  of  Joost  At-*- 
imgh  (1888).  A  (^utttitm  of  TatU,  GoeTt  Fool,  The 
O^aUr  OUiy,  and  M9  Laky  Nobodg  (1880). 

Haas.  Sec  Meuse. 

Maastrirht.  see  Maestricht. 

Malk,  '  tlip  faiii<  iniiiwife,'  who  delivorH  men  of 
dieniri-.    Slii  lli  N'  in  niakt'H  licr  ((iKi  n  of 

the  fairi(«»-  a  dignity  really  WlongiiiK  to  '1  itania. 
the  wife  of  CMieron  (q.v. ).  Mab's  pini-e^^  have  lp«*en 
niDg  by  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Uerrick,  Dray- 
ton, and  other  Lnglixb  poeta. 

NabiIlon«  Jean,  a  learned  Beneilietirie,  born 
23<l  November  1832,  at  St  I'ierremont,  in  Cliaiu- 
|uign&  He  studied  at  St  Remy,  in  1053  entered 
the  Benedictine  order,  was  placed  in  1658  in  the 
nonasteiy  at  Corbie,  In  1663  became  keeiwr  of  the 
monuments  at  St  Deni*.  and  from  1664  worketl. 
with  stniien«Uius  erudition,  in  the  abliey  of  Sr 
<  ;»Tninjn  «le!«  rr<^s  at  I'aiix.  Here  he  die»l,  27ili 
liecember  1707.  He  made  many  journeys  into  i>er 
many  and  Italy  for  pnrpoeea  «f  reeeareh.  He  aided 


D'Acb^T  In  the  preparation  of  bis  vast  historical 
collection,  the  Spteth  >jtim ;  undertook  an  edition  of 

the  works  of  St  Henianl  ( 1667) ;  and  constructed  a 
general  liistorj*  of  bis  order.  Acta  Snnclorum  ordluis 
•S.  benrdirtt  m  sarii!orinn  cla-ucs  di.tlrihuttt  19  vols, 
folio,  lW)H-]7iil).  His  claj«8ical  work  Ik  Hr  l>ii>- 
hiumtuo  ap])eared  at  Parin  in  1681.  Other  \vor(v» 
are  Vetera  Anaitcia  (1675-85),  Mutaitm  Italirum 
( 1687-80),  and  Amialea  ordim$  S.  Benedieti  (6  vols, 
ioliok  1708-39).  His  postbnroons  works,  indnding 
many  letters,  appeared  at  Peris  (3  vols.  1724). 

St-e  I'liinart,  Vie  df  Jtun  ( 170y ) ;  Chavin  de 

31&liUi,  UnU-trt  de  Ihjta  Alalnlluii  rt  dc  Iti  Vou<jr/<intuin 
de  Saiut-Maur  (1843):  JacUrt,  Dom  Jean  Mnfullon 
(1879)  i  sad  £.  d«  Btof^  MabOlon,  m^-Htn  (1888). 


See  Hmonr,  and  Walbb. 

Blablethorpc,  a  village  on  the  cosHt  of  Lin- 
colnshire, 13  miles  by  rail  (lhS8)  SE.  of  Louth, 
with  hard  and  extensive  haml)',  to  wliich  thousands 
of  the  working-classes  of  Leicextersbire,  Notting- 
hamahire,  DenjaUve^  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire 
are  carried  every  snnimer  by  cheap  daj<exeurrion 
trains.  CIcee  by  fa  a  snbmerged  forest   Pop.  6401 

Mablv,  Gabriki,  Ronnot  de,  eld.  r  brother 
of  {.'ondillac  (q.v.),  l«>rn  at  tJrenoble  on  14th  May 
1709,  studied  at  the  Jesuit  Collei^e  in  Lyons,  and  he- 
came  secretary  to  the  minister  Cardinal  Tencin,  hfa 
uncle.  But  before  mnny  veara  had  passed  the  two 
had  qaorrelled,  and  Mably  gave  himself  op  to  a 
studious  life.  He  died  at  Parts  on  2.^1  April  1785. 
He  entertain e<l  a  great  a<lnnration  for  tlir  anciinits, 
esjieciallv  for  the  institutions  of  Simita,  and  con- 
slaiitly  illuhtrateil  bis  writing's  hy  tbe  acts  and 
liv»t<  of  Silon,  riiocion,  Lycurgus,  and  Cato.  In 
this  department  his  chief  btMiks  were  Entretietu  de 
I'hocioH  (1763);  FamllUe  det  Jtomaiiu  et  dt$ 
Frau^  { 1740),  in  which  the  latter  came  off  eecond 
l>est  ;  and  Obterrationt  nir  VHi»t(nrt  dr  la  Grirt 
( 1  im ).  His  De  In  MnnUrt  d'^cnre  I'Hiatoirt  ( 1783) 
eontaiiiH  severe  strictures  on  Ilnine,  Hobertsnn, 
(UIiImui,  Voltaire,  and  other  historians.  Le  Droit 
I'lililir  df  rKumjif  (174tS)  wa»  the  outcome  of  bis 
oliicial  life.    See  liuerrier.  L'AlMdt  Hably  ( 1886 ). 

Ufabnae*  Ja!«,  whose  real  name  was  GoeaAnrr, 

a  Flemisli  |»aintcr.  was  Ijom  at  If anbeuge  (  Mabusej 
alMuit  147<i,  luid  entereil  tbe  oalnten*'  guild  of  St 
Luke  at  .-Vntwerp  in  I'tOH.  11  is  life  ainl  work  are 
divisible  into  two  well  marked  s«'ctionh.  In  tbe 
earlier  portion,  during  which  he  dwelt  mo.«>tly  at 
.■\ntweij>,  his  paintings— principally  allari.iw»>s — 
show  that  he  studied  Mending.  \ m\  der  \\  cy«len, 
ami  Quentin  Matsrs ;  tlieir  inliuence  is  esiiecially 
apparent  In  an  '  Aaoration.*  now  at  Castle  Howara 
in  ^'ork'■llire,  and  in  altar]'i<H-fs  at  Si-awby  {n 
Fnu'land,  ami  'I'lHi;.'.'!  Iimi  in  l»»  l;/iinii.  'I'li''  most 
<  i  li'liiiUfcl  ol  lii-  I'aily  |iii  l\ii<  -.  a  'l><-''nt  Iioiii 
the  L'nK«8,'  painted  for  tbe  chuich  of  .Mnidellmr^' 
in  Holland,  was  burmnl  in  15t{8.  In  IdtiH  Matiuse 
aceompanfad  Philip  of  Burgundy  to  Italy,  when 
he  went  to  arrange  tbe  treaty  of  CanibraL  Thfa 
set  tbe  fashion  to  su)ise<inent  Flemish  painters 
of  »i»enilin>r  some  time  in  tbe  sunny,  art-loving 
tinfi.  Mabiise  returned  bonie  with  his  st>le 
greatly  modiheil  by  the  study  of  Leonardo,  Michel- 
aageh»,  and  Baphaelt  bnt  the  modificatkMi  waa 
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one  that  too  oft«?n  tended  towards  niannerUins, 
an<l  t<i  tlie  intnMluction  of  c<>nt<fnii>orary  ^»oilraita 
an'l  <li't  uIh  intit  reli^'iims  |>ictureH.  Aft-er  hir«  letiirii 
lie  resiile<l  cliielly  at  Wyck,  Miildelhurf^.  and  Aiit- 
vvi  rj),  and  died  at  tlio  hunt  nam eti  idiite  on  Ift 
October  1532.  Ilix  later  wurks  embrace  three 
eliMM — subjects  from  Greek  mytholag)-,  an  Nep- 
tune and  Ampbitiite,  and  DtaaM,  duiracteriMd  by 
•troug  traits  of  ctuan*  realiom ;  portrait*,  as  of  tlie 
children  of  Kin;,'  Cluistijin  II.  of  Denmark  (alMuit 
1S28),  of  a  prini'css  of  I'ortugal,  an<l  of  Jean  Caron- 
delet(1517);  and  reli;,'io»s  subjects,  including'  'St 
Luke  painting  the  Madonna,'  'Christ  in  Agony,' 
*Adam  and  Eve,'  and  several  Madonnas.  Mabniie 
waa  »  painataking  workman.  Nearly  all  liU 
pifltana  aave  rich  arehiteetnnl  backgrouada,  bat 
the  fignrea  are  stitr  and  aUmy;  tba  aoloon  are 
bright,  Hometimes  gaudy. 

Mac  (contracted  M*),  a  Gaelic  prefix  oocnrrin^'  : 
freaaently  in  Soottiah  names,  aa  Macdonald, 
M'Lennan,  and  the  Uk«,  manning  'son.'  It  cur- 
veaponda  to  the  «oi»  in  naroea  of  Tmtonic  origin,  as 
Davidson ;  the  Fitt  in  Norman  names,  as  Fitz- 
Iiorliort  ;  the  Irish  0,  an  in  O  Tonnidlr  'I'ld  the 
Weiah  Mu^t,  shortened  into  'up  or  'p,  aa  Ap  lUchard, 
whMMe  Pnchard. 

IfanUllMI  John  Lountm*  inventor  of  tlie 
system  of  raao-making  known  as  'macadamising.' 

tlio  son  of  James  MacAdam  of  Waterhead  of  Penuli, 
Kirkcudbright,  wa.H  Imihi  at  Ayr,  21st  SejitemlnT 
1756.  Hr>  went  t')  -New  \'nyk  in  1770,  <'nt<'l(Ml  hi>« 
uncle's  coimting  houso,  U'came  a  successful  mtr- 
chant,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1783  iHiuglit 
the  estate  of  Sauchrie,  Ayrshire.  He  began  in  l.sio  | 
to  make  experimenta  in  the  construction  of  n>ails,  I 
which  became  a  paaaion  with  him,  and  in  gaining  ' 
experience  he  travdlad  30,000  milea,  and  spent 
£W0O.  In  1810  he  waa  appointed  surveyor  to  the 
Rristol  Tunipiki'  Tmst,  and  re-made  the  roads  there 
cheaply  and  well.  Ilis  a«lvice  and  a>sistitiu  e  were 
now  sought  in  ail  directions,  and  his  methotls 
fonned  the  snbjeet  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commoma  in  lbl9.  instead  of  going  deep 
for  a  *  bottoming,'  he  worked  on  the  top ;  the  road- 
metal,  from  1  to  2  oances  in  size,  waa  scattered  to 
a  depth  of  from  6  to  10  inches,  and  when  shaken 
and  pre'^sed  togetlier,  ma<!e  a  top-covering  us  clu^e 
as  a  wall  (see  IloAD).  Macadam,  impoverished 
thron^di  hit*  labours,  petitioneti  ])arliament  in  18*20 
for  his  expenses  and  some  reward.  His  petition 
waa  rapeated  in  1821,  and  he  waa  voted  £10.(XI0 
and  appointed  Sttrvcvor>gaiMial  of  Metiopoiitan 
Roada  ui  1897.  He  deeluied  a  knighthood.  He 
died  at  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  28to  November 
1836.  He  pulilished  A  Pradical  Essay  on  the 
Scientific  flr/Knr  mul  I'l  >:st:rr<ttion  of  I'ublic  Hoaih 
(1819),  Revutrks  on  the  i'lescnt  Utate  of  J.'ixid- 
wuiking  { 1820),  and  Oluenmlions  on  Roada  (1822 ). 

HcAll  MisaioB*  the  largest  I^ratealaBt  mission 
in  France,  was  fonnded  in  1871  by  the  Her.  Robert 

Vhitaker  McAll  (Im.iii  1K22,  died  IS^T;  k-c 
the  Li/r  published  iii  \H9G)  and  his  wife.  It 
now  j)os'»es,ieM  more  than  100  sUitions  (w>me  40  in 
Paris),  and  is  snj)porte<l  b\'  Protestant  Christians 
of  all  denominations  in  Britain  and  the  British 
eoloniea,  and  the  United  Statea.  Twelve  years 
after  ita  foundation,  the  mission  held  within  the 
year  15,000  meetings,  attended  by  c\me  on  a  million 
of  persons  ( mainly  of  the  most  "neglected  and  irre- 
ligioas  cln--i-),  [laid  20.f)00  house-to  hini--e  \i-it.-, 
and  distributed  more  than  500,<MI0  IMbles  and  tnu-ts. 

.Macao,  a  Portugueae  settlement  on  the  south 
coast  of  China,  on  the  weat  side  of  the  cstoary  of 
the  Canton  River,  Hong-kong  being  aliont  40  miles 
distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  estuary. 
The  settlement  ocoupicM  a  small  peninsula  project- 
ing from  the  aouth-eaatera  extremity  d  the  iiiand 


of  ffiang-shang,  and  is  defended  by  fort«  built  on 
the  higii  ground  overlooking  the  town.  The 
islands  Colovane  and  Taipa  also  belong  to  the 
.settlement,  whose  total  area  is  44  t^.  ni.  and  jiop. 
close  uiKui  70,(X)0,  of  whom  less  than  6000  are 
Portuguese,  the  rest  Iwing  mostly  Chinese.  The 
princiiial  public  baildings  are  the  cathedial  and 
ehnrebca.  Macao  ia  one  of  tiie  healtliieat  poru 
in  China,  though  the  heat  is  ezcesiive  during 
the  Bouth-west  monsoon.  The  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  .setlleuieiu  is  derive*!  from  licen^ell 
gambling  houses.  Tiie  Portuguese  obtained  per 
mission  from  tlie  Chinese  authorities  to  settle  in 
Macao  in  15o7.  The  Chinese,  however,  until  1886 
exacted  from  them  an  annnal  ground-rent,  and 
retained  jurisdiction  over  their  own  people.  The 
anchorage  of  the  port  is  defective ;  large  vessels 
cannot  approach  nearer  than  six  miles.  Since  the 
ri-i*'  of  Ilong-kong  the  commerce  of  Macao  has 
sutlcred  severely.  Shortly  after  it  was  declared 
a  free  port.  (1H45)  it  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  coolie  trade,  especially  with  Peru  and  Cuba: 
but  in  conaeqvMiee  01  fearful  abuses  tlie  Brilldi  and 
the  CkiiaeM  enmatrained  Uie  Portugoaaa  goven* 
meat  to  abolish  the  trafBe  in  187S  (aea  Cooun). 
The  trade  of  Macao  ( the  name  of  which  waa  for 
long  a  synonym  for  stagnation  and  deeav)  showed, 
ill  1885-90,  some  higns  of  reviving.  The  im)iort 
trade,  mainly  in  the  iiands  of  Chinoe  and  Parsces, 
had  in  1889  a  value  of  £755,057,  the  chief  item 
Iteing  Patna  opinm^  other  imports  are  kerosene 
( formerly  fromAoiflnca,  ntiw  largely  from  Bafcoum ), 
piece  uooda,  jam,  and  nroviaiona.  The  exporta, 
valnecT at  £718,758  in  1880,  comprise  tea,  niU.  silk, 
and  rice.  The  export  of  t' a  fioiu  Macao  to  London 
ahme  was  2,500,000  lb.  IJiiti-ii  i)H  i(  ham»«  base  a 
share  of  the  export  trade,  but  not  tlu-  Portngue?*. 
Macao  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  the  heatlquarters 
of  French  missions  in  China.  A  ^tto  is  sliown 
here  in  which  Camoens  (a.v.)  la  tradilionaUjr 
believed  to  have  written  his  chief  poeot  HU 
Lusiads  dnring  his  banishment. 

MacarODi  (originally  lumps  of  paste  and  cheese 
squeezed  up  into  ualls ;  from  ItaJ.  macaiif,  •  to 
broiae  or  crtiah'),  a  peculiar  mannfaetare  of  wlieat 
whieh  for  a  long  time  waa  confined  to  Italy,  and, 

in  fact,  almost  to  Genoa ;  it  is  now,  however,  niiule 
all  over  Italv  and  at  Man*eille»  and  other  jdaci's  in 
the  south  o^  I  r.'iurf.  Strict ly  speakin;,',  tlie  imiie 
macaroni  applies  ouiv  to  wheaten  pa.ste  in  the  lorni 
of  pipes,  varying  in  ciianieter  fnuii  an  «)rdinary  qnill 
op  to  those  now  made  of  the  diameter  of  an  inch  { 
but  there  is  no  reni  diH'erence  lietween  it  and  the 
fine  threadlike  vermieelii,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  enrious  and  elegant  nttle  fnnna  which,  nnd^ 
the  name  of  Itnlnui  jxtiiir.s,  are  used  for  soans. 
Only  certain  kinds  of  wheat  are  applicable  to  tliis 
manufacture,  and  the-c  .ire  the  hard  wirts  which 
contain  a  large  i>ereeiitage  of  gluten.  The  wheat 
ia  fiist  ground  into  a  cfmrse  meal,  from  which  tbe 
bran  is  removed.  This  '  semola'  is  worked  np  into 
a  dough  with  water;  and  for  maearooi  ana  ver- 
micelli it  is  forced  through  gauges,  with  or  wtthoot 
1'  mandrels,  as  in  wire  and  pipe  drawing  ;  or  for  pmtet 
it  !•<  Mille.l  out  into  very  thiu  sheet**,  from  which  are 
stamiM'il  out  the  various  forms  of  stars,  rings,  Ac. 
Macaroni  forius  a  largi*  article  of  home  coii»onip. 
tion,  and  ia  export<Hl  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

mararonlc  Vf*rs<*  is  properly  a  kind  of 
hnuiorous  poetry,  in  win- h.  aliui;,'  villi  Latin, 
winds  of  other  l.angu.ages  are  inlnKluctsl  «  ith  I.atin 
inflections  and  construction;  though  the  name  is 
sometimes  .-ipplieil  to  verses  which  are  nierely  a 
mixture  of  Latin  and  the  unadulterate«l  Temooalar 
of  the  author.  Thus  * laaaaa  loMMre  bonma '  (' ta 
kiss  the  bonnie  lasaiea'),  and  *bnnuuitem  extia* 
gnere  tbirstum,'  are  parts  of  maoanmio  hejuuncleai 
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Teofilo  Foleiij;(>,  culled  Meilinus  Coccaius  (1491- 
ir>54),  a  witty  and  j<raoei«ati  Bentsdictine,  ha« 
l»eeii  orniTieouxlv  recamed  aa  the  inventor  of  mac- 
arooio  poetry  i  hut  Tie  was  the  tirHt  to  eniuloy  tlie 
tflrm  in  thlb  Matie.  His  Miuxaronea  (1517)' is  a 
long  MtMo  poem,  in  wUich  iMxa.  and  ItalMn  ai% 
mingled.  A  predecMMor  of  liia  half  a  centun- 
waa  Odasai  or  ()(!;\xiti«  of  Padua.  Good  sptx  .i.i  i  ^ 
are  foiind  in  tlie  Malade  Jmaginaire,  una  m 
till-  EfiUtulas  Obtewjiii in  Viinruin.  The  Foleitto- 
Mniiiinia  (1683),  oacritieti  to  Dranitnond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  b  prolwhly  tlie  best-known  Britii^h 
examplSi  Fortunately  nia{>arouic  poctiy  haa  not 
Iwen  very  exten»ively  cultivated,  altluragli  apeci- 
iiienn  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  literatnra  of 
almost  all  European  countries. 

See  Gentlie,  (iorhirliU  drr  Ma<'<troni«fffn  Pot-iif 
(1829*;  Octavo  I  (clufiicrre's  Mneiirori>-(ina  (16^2).  aiui 
Ilia  />f  ^1  Littt'nilnyr  Mafar»uiijae  (1,H5G);  Mort(an'* 
Maearontc  l'of  tr<j\  \t;w  York,  Xi^ll  ;  lirtinet'* LUUralart 
Mofnnniquf  ( lH71i  i  :  au<i  Portiurli's  Open  JfaMirMMlf 
</*  Merlin  Voeai  ('J  vol*.  Mantua, 

Mscaroon  (from  the  name  root  as  Maearoni), 

a  favonritt'  kiml  nf  l>isrTiit,  mfitle  with  tlic  meal 
«if  sweet  aliiiurul.H  iubt^siui  of  whealcu  or  other 
tloiir 

llaearlBejr*  Gbobgk  Macartney,  Earl  or, 
adminvtiator  anddiiilomatbt.  was  tK)m  of  Hcuttish 
descent  at  Lisaanoure,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  on 
I4tli  May  1737.  On  leaving  TriniU  College,  DuIm 
lin,  he  entered  (1759)  tlio  Inner  T«fniplo,  Loixlon. 
Ah  envoy-extra4mUnary  to  Ua*«ja,  lie  ponvliuled 
(  1767)  a  commercial  treutv  :  ixmn  ITti'.t  to  1772  be 
xfM  Chief  ftecretary  of  Ireland;  and  from  177.*  to 
1779  he  wati  governor  of  Grenada,  in  the  West 
Indiea,  but  wm  aoanpelled»  after  aa  honourable 
defenM,  to  give  up  the  island  to  Cnant  0'E«taing, 
nrid  was  liim>telf  carried  piiMtnet  of  Mar  to  Fiani  o. 
tiinn>:h  be  noon  contri veil  bis  The  Kit^t 

IikIh  Company  in  Di-ccmlwr  ITMi  ajipointcd  liiii> 
::ovemor  ol  Mailras,  and  six  years  later  promoted 
biiu  to  He  governor-general ;  out  his  weak  state 
of  health  obligol  him  to  decline  the  honoar.  He 
had  already  had  some  experience  as  member  of 
Iwith  the  English  and  the  Irinh  parliamMita,  and 
bad  been  raised  from  a  knight  (created  in  1764) 
to  a  baron  in  Irelaml  (177<>).  A  dncl  with  an 
otBcer  named  Stuart,  w|h»ia  he  bad  fxi«'lle<l  the 
ser\ico  in  Imlia.  linm^^lit  him  a  severe  won  ii<l  Khortiy 
after  his  reltirn  home  frora  India.  The  lir«t  diplo- 
matic roixnion  Ui  (Jhina  from  Great  Britain  was 
beaded  bv  Macartnej',  now  an  Irish  visconnt*  in 
1792;  before  his  retnm  home  he  was  made  an 
Irish  earl  (1st  Nfarch  1794).  After  undertaking  a 
c<mfidential  mission  to  Italy  (1795-96),  he  went 
out  a>  governor  of  the  new  colony  of  the 
of  Guoa  Hope  (1796):  but  iU-hoalth  coiiti»'lled 
bira  to  return  hoiiu!  in  Nov finluT  1798.  Three 
years  later  be  was  oiVeretl  a  place  in  the  .-Viblington 
miniHtrv,  but  he  declined  the  honour.  He  dK*«l  at 
Chiswiek  on  Slst  March  1806.  In  1796  he  whs 
made  Baron  Maeartney  in  the  British  neerago. 
See  Life,  prefixetl  to  (Sir)  J.  Buiow'a  adition  of 
his  \VnttHgt(\mi). 

HllC4l.<MMir«  the  most  southern  portion  of  Cdebes, 
eoataine  the  chief  town  and  port.  Macassar,  on  the 
wmt  enast  of  the  soiitliem  peninsnla,  with  a  p«>p. 

of  2f),f>rK).  ri-r.KjiK-*. 

Macaiilny,  Thomah  BAniNoroN,  Lonn.  one 
of  the  nio-t  I'opular  and  brilliant  of  |{riti?*li  i'!«*ny- 
wtii  and  binUinanH,  wa<<  bom  at  Uotlilejr  Tenipl(B| 
l«riceiitor<ihire.  '^th  October  lH<Nl.  lle'cameola 
Scottish  Celtic  family,  several  of  whose  reprt'>>ent- 
atit-es  were  ministers  of  the  rburch  of  Scotland. 
Two  of  thftn  -MacaulaVH  graiidlatlnT,  .lolui 
Macaulay,  who  (li<.<4|  niiniKt^r  of  (  ardron*,  and 
Kennetii,  anther  of  a  Itistoiy  of  l&t  Kildik---oame 


into  cont.ict  and  collision  with  Saiiuiol  J<•lln^oIl, 
when  touring  in  the  Hebrides  in  the  cuinpuiiy  uf 
Boswell.  Zachary  Macaulay  (1768-1838),  the 
father  of  the  future  historian  and  politician,  bad 
a  somewhat  chequered  career  as  a  West  India 
mrarebani,  hut  in  the  later  yearn  of  his  life  was 
beiit  known  as  an  oiergetie  and  siogle>liearted 
member  of  the  '  Clapbam  Sect'  of  philantbropi«>ta 
of  which  WiilH'iforoe  was  the  acknowle<lged  bead. 
He  was mai rii'<l  ni  Ihistol  in  ITIW  to  Si-lma  Mill*, 
the  daughter  of  a  Bristol  i^uaker,  and  the  put>il 
and  friend  of  Hannah  More.  MacAulay  was  tjio 
Hrst  ofl'spring  of  this  union,  and  was  named  after 
his  father's  brother-in-law.  Hi»  curliest  years  were 
spent  with  his  family  in  London.  From  infancy 
be  showed  tliat  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
that  pnxligious  tenarity  nf  menioiy,  and  thai 
talent  for  pTirase  makinj;  which  were  MiliM.-ijuently 
to  be  the  deli;.'tii  and  the  envy  of  his  contem- 
poraries. At  the  agie  of  seven  lie  wrote  a  com- 
pendium  of  Tniverwal  History  and  three  cantos  of 
the  *  Battle  of  the  Cheviots  in  imitation  of  bir 
Walter  Seottk  His  ftarenta  while  noting  'marks 
of  uncommon  genius '  in  their  son,  and  encouraging 
him  in  every  way,  never  flattered  him  or  parried 
him  before  others  an  a  piodigy.  Tim  -  hr  >,ncw  up 
a  simple  cliild  delii^htiti),'  in.  l>ut  luiton.-nuun  of  bis 
faculty.  '  playful  as  r  Ivittcn,'  ami  devoted  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  1812  he  was  sent  to  a 
private  schod  kept  \>y  the  Rev.  Mr  I'roston,  a  Low 
Church  cleqsymaa,  at  LttUa  Shelford,  near  Cam* 
britlge.  Tliere,  and  at  Aspenden  Rail  in  Hertford* 
shire,  to  whiili  Mr  IV'^tnn  removed  in  1SI4,  ho 
remnined  till  Ids  time  eanie  to  pi  t<)  coUe^'e.  Ha 
studic«l  hard  and  ri  ad  omtuvDnmsly  ;  the  ta<ite  for 
novels  and  light  literniure  generally  which  he  now 
acquired  and  never  lost,  bKMtght  him  BMia  than 
one  rebuke  from  bis  father. 

In  October  1818  Macaulay  went  into  reei- 
dcnoe  at  Trinity  Coll«iBe,  (4imbiidge|  hal  lie 
det(Mt«il  mathematics,  and  eannot  be  said  to  have 
distinguished  himself  as  a  student.  Yet  he  twice 
won  the  ChanceUor's  me<lal  for  Knelish  verse,  and 
obtained  a  |iri/e  lor  Latin  de«  ,  1 1  iii  i  in.  In  1K21 
I  carrie<i  oil  a  d  as  en  iiniveoity  sclioiarship ; 
took  the  degree  of  H.  A  the  following  year  ;  and  m 
18*24  WBS  elected  to  a  Fellowship.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  disDutants  in  tlie  Union  D^liating 
Society,  and  made  tlie  friendship  of  the  ablest  oi 
bis  contenijporaricn,  ineladins  Praod,  Uomilly, 
Charles  Villkia,  Ho«ltri«b  ana  above  all  Charlaa 
.Austin. 

In  lS'2fi  Macanlay  was  ealle«l  to  the  b.ir  and 
joined  the  Nortliern  Circuit.  But  he  hiul  no 
likuig  for  hia  nominal  profession,  an<l  matle  no 
attentpl  to  aeenre  a  vraetke.  Already,  indeed. 
literatAire  had  irresbtiUe  attractions  for  him.  In 
18*23  he  became  a  contributor  to  Kniyht't  Quarterly 
Muijaiinr,  along  with  I'raed  and  others  of  his 
Caiuhri  ■i  ]"nds.  In  it  tln-re  first  8l>j«>ared  ^me 
i»l  hii*  Ih-i  \  ei  -»-» — ill  pHrliciilar  Ivry,  ihe  SfHtniiih 
Armatl<t,  and  Antel'if.  Certain  of  bis  prose  articles, 
such  as  Tfte  hragmciiU  of  a  Jioman  Tale,  and 
Si-nifg /l  om  the  Athenian  Jicvelt,  'show,'  says  Cotter 
MorlsMi,  'each  a  aataral  tnm  for  a  dialogue  and 
dramatic  mue  en  »eine,  that  it  says  a  grvat  deal  for 
Macaulay 'spMsl  ttvin^-  .\n<\  literary' conN4-ientiousne«8 
that  he  r»>ni«iiM>d  eoiit-  ut  with  this  brwt  kucwhi*,  and 
did  not  i  Mrninm'  to  work  a  vein  \»lii<  li  would  Imve 
brought  him  promjit,  if  e|ibeuieral  popularity.' 
In  lH'J.'»— ilie  year  in  which  he  t<»i»k  degree  of 
M.A — he  was  discovered  by  JetlYey,  then  on  the 
outbiok  for  'some  clever  young  man*  to  write  for 
tli««  llflinhurijh  It'-rti'M^.  The  famous  article  on 
Milton  appeare^l  in  the  August  numlier,  and  the 
uniipiivocjil  Mii---'^-^  wlilrh  II  iiK't  with  not  otdy 
secured  him  a  ^mihUiou  m  literature,  but  was  the 
I  meana  of  0|>cnin8  ^         ^  dooia  of  Boeiat]r 
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and  politics.  But  Miu-auliiy  s  fli-st  tliouf^hts  were 
for  hia  family.  It  won  now  iu  Bimitcried  ctrcutu- 
stance,  owing  chiefly  to  his  father  heinji;  too  much 
•iNorbed  me  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Blftve-lnide  to  attend  to  hb  businemi.  Mao&ulay 
unirmd^Hn^ly  took  upon  hinmelf  the  ta»k  of  snp- 
iioniii)^'  Ins  brothers  and  sLHteru  by  hi»  pen. 
I'ortmiatoly  it  wa^  imw  in  ■^rt^at  demand.  For 
iit^rly  twenty  years  he  was  uue  of  the  mmt  prftlitic 
of  the  writers  to  the  Kdinbnrgli  Hfcifw,  iiik!  out  of 
sight  the  most  popular.  Macaulay  wtt-s,  however, 
claimed  l»y  poUtics.  Certain  of  his  article^i  had 
attracted  the  atteatioo  q{  the  ehieb  of  the  Wbi|; 
party  towhidi  he  had  attached  himwlf.  In 
lie  entered  ]>Arliament,  having'  1>ccn  prcfiMiti'd  l>y 
Lon]  Lansdowne  with  the  poc  ket  l)ori)n;::li  of  L'alue. 
He  threw  himself  witli  lii^  usini!  i  it  \  n  t  i  the 
work  of  the  House  of  (.'oinmutiH,  and  m  hi^  first 
session  niatle  a  aj>cech  in  favour  of  the  hill  for  tiie 
removal  of  Jewish  diaabilitiea.  Bat  it  was  in  the 
deluites  that  preceded  the  pasaiag  of  the  Reform 
Bill  that  bis  great  powers  as  an  orator  were  la 
reality  first  manifested.  While  devoting  biniMlf 
to  parliament,  *  rivalling;  f^ranloy  in  dptiat*;  and 
Hume  in  tlie  rej,nilarif y  of  his  attendance,'  he  dis- 
char;;cd  tho  dntii^-^  tinst  of  ( 'oiiimissioner,  and  then 
of  Secretary,  tu  the  Board  of  Control.  At  the 
•ame  time  he  wrote  steiulily  for  the  Edmbur^ 
MwMMt,  and  made  almost  as  great  a  reputation  as 
a  eottveteationalist  in  society  as  be  bad  already 
acquired  as  a  parliamentary  dchater. 

On  the  pji-ssiii-  of  the  Reform  Hill  of  18.%, 
Marnulay  had  fX('liaii;:<'i|  ("alrif  for  Lwil.>«.  Mainly 
for  the  wake  of  hia  faiiiil\  lie  acccpti'd  the  oHioe 
of  legal  adviser  to  the  Stipretne  CounL-il  of  India, 
with  a  salary  of  £l().0(N)  a  year  attached  to  it. 
Accompanied  by  his  favourite  sister  Hannah,  who 
aobseonentlv  married  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles 
Trevelyan,  be  sailed  for  Madras,  Febmary  15,  1834. 
In  India  he  worked  a-*  liarrl  as  he  had  done  in  Eng- 
land. Ilesidea  discliar^'iiii,'  his  duties  as  mem  Iter  of 
till'  Sniin-mc  ( 'ouneil,  In-  act<>d  a-*  rliairnian  of  two 
coiiuiiitteeb— the  conimitt^  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Penal 
Co«le  and  a  Code  of  (  ritninal  I*rtK;edure.  In  the 
former  capacity  he  drew  up  an  elalwrate  minute, 
in  which  be  sucoes«fiilly  counselled  the  teaching 
of  European  literature  and  science  to  the  natives 
of  India.  To  Macaulay  alno  must  Ik'  a-si;,'nnt  the 
lion's  share  of  tli<?  ;;r'*at  wiivk  iM^rfonned  in  con- 
iipotion  witli  Indian   I'cnal   Co«le,  of  which 

h  r  James  Fitisiiinieft  Stephen  has  snid  :  '  Tt  is 
to  the  French  Coiie  iVnal,  and  1  may  adij  the 
North  German  Ckxleof  IH71.  what  a  finislied  uictore 
b  to  a  sketch.  It  is  far  simpler  and  better  ex* 
ifressed  than  Livin^tone's  Coile  of  Louisiana,  and 
Us  practical  success  has  licen  complete.*  F«»r  a  time 
Mai'anlaN'  wil-*  i_-\tri-iiii'ly  uniioimlar  with  a  swtion 
of  titt!  IhitiHli  |H>pulalion  of  CalcutUt,  owing  to  tiie 
active  part  he  t4M)k  in  bringing  alsiut  a  judicial 
ref<»rm  Known  as  the  Black  Act,  which  withdrew 
from  British  subjects  resident  in  the  provinces  of 
India  the  privilege  of  bringing  civil  ai>peals  before 
the  Sapreine  Coart  of  Calcatta.  During  his  stay 
in  India  he  rt'ad  enonnou-'»ly,  anil  wrote  for  the 
Kiliiiburiih  Jifritrir  Ids  «»KMayw  on  Mackint*mh  anfl 
BtK'on.  Ill  till'  lii'^^iiiriinL'  of  Ih.'JS  lie  rcluriu'd  to 
Kngiand  with  tlie  conipeu-nfu  he  liad  saved  from 
hu)  oHirial  salary. 

Afi«r  a  ph^Hnont  tciur  in  Italy,  Macanlay  returned 
to  political  life,  though  not  withont  relttctaoce,  as 
hn  WHS  alroiidy  laying  the  fournlntions  of  his  great 
hi"t'iriral  work.  In  IK.'H)  lif  was  fdtn^ttxl  mciiilicr 
for  lvliiiliiii;^li.  m  l  the  year  following etitcreil  Lord 
M'dUturnt'N  talunet  as  S<'crvtJirv  at  War.  His 
most  important  work  at  thin  time  wan  the  writing 
of  The  Liiy  *»f  AncifHt  Hom4^  which  had  been 
partially  inspirwl  by  bis  visit  to  Italy.  Never  baa 


puroly  civic  patriotism  rcct'iM'd  a  uiort'  sjdriteil 
poetic  rendering  than  in  this  volume.  It  appeare*! 
ui  1M2,  and  won  an  immense  popularity.  Next 
yewr  ho  published  \\h  collected  kssayt'm  three 
volames.  While  his  jiarly  were  in  op]MM»i^on,  be 
delivered  a  number  of  weighty  isiM'^chcs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  subjects  whioli  interBsted 
liim.  By  one  of  these  he  eonverto-l  Sir  HoU-n 
IWl,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  tii«  U<iu»e,  to  lits 
\iew8  of  copyright :  in  another  he  dcclare<l,  •  Of  all 
the  iustitutmns  of  the  civilised  world,  the  £»tah- 
1  if  bed  Church  of  Iietaad  seeins  to  me  the  most 
absurd.'  His  eounectlott  with  tlie  Edinburgh 
Review  eeased  in  1645;  lie  liad  now  eonmeneiNl 
Ills  History  «/■  Eufgland  from  tin-  Acmttion  of 
JiuHCi  11.  \Vheu  Sir  Kol»ert  I'<  i  !  >.  adminintralion 
fell  in  1846,  Macaulay  took  tli<>  otlici>  of  rayma^tt  r- 
general  of  the  Forces,  and  was  re-elecieil  trium- 
diantly  for  Edinhnrgh.  A  variety  of  circumHtann-, 
lowever,  of  which  ])rohahly  the  snpport  be  hod 
given  in  parliament  to  tlie'Maynootn  Grant,  was 
the  chief— led  to  bis  defeat  at  the  general  decSioB 
of  the  following  year. 

Macaulay  regarded  this  defeat  as  a  signal  for 
his  retirement  into  private  life.  In  1852  he  vwu* 
again  returned  for  Edinburgh  without  any  exer- 
tion on  his  own  part;  hut  he  made  few  speeches 
after  his  reappearance  in  parliament,  iiad  gave 
himself  up  aunest  entirely  to  his  Hi^vrjf.  Tb« 
firat  two  volumes  appeared  in  ISM,  and  at 
once  attained  a  greater  amount  of  ]io;ui1arity 
than  had  ever  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  puiely 
liislorical  work  (set-  LoNuMAN  ).  Next  year  lie 
wits  eli'cte<l  Loiil  Keetor  of  the  univervitv  of 
(iliogow.  He  luul  a  Mvere  illness  ui  1852,*and 
from  this  lie  never  completely  recovered.  In  185$ 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  M  Ms  great  work  were 
given  to  the  nnblie,  and  ware  as  eonlially  received 
na  their  predecessors.  The  following  year  he  re- 
tired from  the  reiue^icntRtion  of  Kdinburgh.  In 
1856,  also,  he  left  the  IxMlnlnr  chambers  lie  ha<l 
oceupied  for  fifteen  years  in  tlie  .Vllijin\ .  ami  took 
up  his  residence  in  Uoliy  LfMive,  ('ani|H]en  Hill. 
Kensington,  where  he  lived  till  his  dmili.  In  183^ 
he  was  lai.'ied  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  oif 
Baron  .Muea\ilay  of  Hothley.  In  the  same  year  be 
was  electe«I  a  foreign  associate  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Among 
otlier  lioiioiii>*  wliicli  came  to  hini  in  his  last  year>i, 
and  wliii  li  lie  es|K'<'ialI_\  jiri/eil,  wiv*  liis  nniuiiiation 
to  the  I'niN  1  111  '  Tiler  of  Mi'iit,  and  Ids  ole<  tion  to 
the  High  Stewardship  of  the  borough  ot  Cmii- 
bridge.  While  working  steadily  at  his  Hiatori^, 
he  KMUld  Ume  to  wnte  for  the  Enryelop^thu 
BrUtmmea  articles  on  Atterhur^-,  Bnnyan.  Gold- 
smith,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  William  Pitt.  Tliougb 
conscious  that  the  ailment  from  which  he  •nlfeml 
-  \\eukiie>s  of  tlie  heart,  complicated  with  a.>tlinia 
— W4)tiid  prave  fatal,  he  to«)k  as  keen  an  intt'tr^t 
as  Ijefore  in  the  well-lieing  of  his  relatives  and  in 
the  fortuTieo  af  his  country.  The  end  caaie  on  the 
'isili  Divenilier  IHTtP;  'he  died  as  be  bad  always 
wi.shed  to  die— without  |>niti,  wiiboat  aav  ftMlnal 
farewell ;  prece<lin"  to  the  grave  all  whom  he 
loved,  and  leaving  Isjliind  liiin  a  gr»  at  and  honour- 
able name,  and  the  ni«'mor\  of  a  life,  exciy  artion 
of  which  Was  a--  (•i<'ar  and  ti  !in>|>aient  a*  one  ot  Iii* 
own  scnt*!nc»,*R.'  He  was  buried  in  I'oet  s  Corner, 
Westminster  Abliey,  on  9th  January  I860.  The 
frngnieiitAry  fifth  volume  of  his  Iliniory  which  be 
left  U-hind  nim  was  pnblislieil  in  IH61. 

The  reputation  of  Macaulay  is  certainly  not  what 
it  was  during  his  lifetiTne  or  iinmc<liatel'y  aft«r  hi* 
death.  Il-'  iia^  In^eTi  i-ori\ i<tiMl  of  historical  in- 
accuracy. «jI  .sacritii  irig  truth  for'  tho  nakc  of  »»pi- 
gram,  of  allowing  per>onal  ilinlike  and  \i»r\\  l>ta<i 
to  distort  his  views  of  men  and  incidents.  Ho  looks 
too  much     tba  mere  material  atda  of  UAa  As  a 
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tMnlrar  he  is  deficient  in  balance,  repose,  inward- 
neas.  and  modeato.  In  Iub  writiog  tbece  is  far  too 
mach  light  andf  for  too  Kttle  Bliade ;  he  not 

infrefjnenily  oonfoundp  tlie  foaming  hurry  of  his 
own  woriN  with  tlio  inarrh  of  evcntK ;  the  splen- 
dour of  lii-i  style  sonu'tiine^  (le^'CtK  T.Ato-  into  i>li 
new;  occasionally  when  he  plays  the  censor,  lie 
almost  sinks  into  insolent  Iniitality.  It  must  lie 
•dmitted  also  that  he  wm  too  dechunatory  to  lie 
aeoorded  a  place  in  the  front  rank  either  of  poets 
or  of  historians.  But  ae  a  narrator  of  events  he 
has  no  rival,  and  hardly  even  a  second  ;  he  is  Incid- 
ity  itM«lf.  Tlie  int«'llwtuiil  solidity  and  cnor^xy  of 
Macanlny,  the  brea»lth  an<l  variety  of  hi.-*  know- 
ledge, the  fervour  and  dignity  of  liis  pat  riot  i-in  — 
tbeM  remain  untouched  hy  nostlmnious  criticism. 
Aad  in  his  nephew's  biograuny  he  stands  reveiiled 
as  the  most  nffeetionate  and  unselfish  of  rehitives, 
loyal  in  his  friendshiits,  pare-miaded  as  a  child, 
goncroni,  njiright,  and  courageous.  Of  no  public 
man.  of  no  man  of  letters,  can  the  nation  Ite  more 
whole-heartedly  proud  than  of  Macaiilay. 

The  snthoritativB  work  on  the  life  of  Lord  Mnciwilfty 
in  the  lAfr  and  L<Urrt~&  iiiont  »dinirablc  l)ioKr.'|)liv-  hy 
his  nephew,  Sir  Oeor^o  <  >tto  TrBvelysn,  the  ftrnt  fdition 
of  which  was  published  in  1K76.  Of  the  Inntiiiitrab  o 
e«tiiiiate!i  of  Macaulay  butlias  a  man  and  an  author,  whicli 
h»ve  appeared  since  bin  death,  Mr  J.  Cotter  Mnri!«>n's 
Monosra['h  in  tlie  '  Kngli.sb  Mt  n  of  Ixttors  '  »eries  ( 1882), 
an  estay  I'V  ilr  John  Morliv  ('  ji/oi/  M i ^ctllanitt, 
Hm),  and  iui  elaborate  staJy  Uf  M.  Tame  (UUtorg  of 
Et^Mh  Litemture,  vol,  ii.  U7l).  ib^  be  nsntionsd  ss 
spedally  intsnstiag. 

Hae«w.  BeePAKitoT. 

niacaw>tree«  CJukat  {A'-n^'omui  s'-ferocarixt), 
a  palm  of  the  same  tribe  lut  the  cocoa-nut,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  wann  parts 
of  Atnerico.  It  is  called  Maeofa  in  (*uiana  and 
MaeaAuba  in  Brazil.  It  is  from  90  to  30  feet  liigh, 
«rilh  pinnated  leaves  from  10  to  16  feet  long.  The 
fmit  jrields  an  oil  of  a  yellow  colour,  of  the  con- 
si-tence  of  butter,  with  a  nweotish  taste,  and  an 
o«lour  of  violot.H.  use<l  in  tlie  native  regions  of  tiie 
tree  an  an  einollietit  in  painful  uflrrtiMOH  ot  the 
joints,  and  extensively  imported  into  Britain,  where 
It  is  sometimes  M.id  nn  Palm  Oil,  to  he  osed  in  tlie 
ntanufarture  of  toilet-soaps. 

BlBCb<*th<  hereditary  inonnnrr  nr  ruler  of  Moray, 
married  tJnKK'li.  in-aniidauglitcr  of  Kenneth  mac 
iMibh,  king  of  -Vll>an.  In  KMO  lie  «lew  Duncan, 
king  of  Scotia,  near  Elgin,  and  sueccedeil  him  on 
tlie  throne,  though  to  Thorfinn,  the  Norwegian 
earl  of  Orkney-,  he  had  to  yield  the  region  north 
and  east  of  tne  Tay,  and  Cambria  and  Lothian 
seem  to  have  remained  faithfnl  to  Duncan's  infant 
sons.  His  seventeen  year»'  reign  is  cotiimeniorated 
in  the  chronicles  oh  a  time  of  plenty.  He  granteil 
laiidi  [o  tin'  ('uid«'»-s  III  Loi-lilt  \ fii  'with  tin"  utmost 
veneration  and  iie\  oiion;'  and,  alone  of  .Scottish 
kings,  he  maile  a  i>ilgrimago  to  Rome  ( lo.>0),  and 
there  nre  large  alnut  to  tM  poor.  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  King  Duncan's  eldest  son,  had  fled  to  England 
on  hi*  father's  death ;  and  in  \054  his  uncle  Siwanl, 
Karl  of  Norlhnmbria,  leil  an  army  into  Scotland 
against  Macbeth.  A  IdcMnly  but  indecisive  battle 
wa.s  fought  near  S<'one ;  and  it  was  not  till  three 
years  later  that  Malcolm,  making  a  fresh  inde- 
|>en<lent  attempt,  drove  .MacVH.-th  into  Alterdeen- 
i-liire,  and  killed  him  ut  Lumulianan,  iriili  August 
lOSJ,  Such  practically  is  all  that  is  linowu  for 
rertdn  of  the  'liberal  king.'  asStBerchan  Myles 
Maclwth.  The  fabK-^t  immorttli'i-d  Kv  slmke 
•«p<*are's  genius  have  for  |'<'digrp«' Itapiiael  Holiii-lifd, 

out  iif  ilcrtor  Ihi         lilt  of  Il«M'ce's  tertih'  fancy 

and  Wynl4mn.    See  .bkcue's  L'cittc  HcoUand  { 1876). 

Maecabecm  a  word  of  vncertdn  meaning  and 

ori^.Hn.  but  the  name  Bfftkkabi,  originally  given 
to  Judas  MoccaUuus,  is  posfibly  cunnecteil  with 


Maqqab, '  hammer. '  The  founder  of  the  Maocabe&n 
dynasty,  Matithjabo,  or  Mattathias,  a  priest  (not. 
as  generally  supposed,  a  high-priest,  nor  even  el 

the  family  of  high-nriest,H),  was  the  first  who  made 
a  stand  against  ti>e  persecutions  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  creed  by  Antioclius  K|iii'lianes.  He 
and  his  family  were  called  Hasinoneans  (Gr, 
Asamonaioi).  At  the  l>egintiing  of  the  troubles  he 
had  retire<I,  together  with  his  live  sons,  .lochanan, 
Simon,  Jehudali  ( Makkabi ),  Elea/Ar,  and  Jonathan, 
to  Moiliin,  a  snuUi  plaee  between  Jerusalem  nnd 
Joppa,  to  mourn  in  solitude  over  the  desolation  of 
the  lioly  city  and  the  dcscrrat inn  of  the  Temple. 
Ihit  the  S>  riatis  jiursuc^i  liini  thither.  He  l>eing 
a  person  of  inijiortrtnce,  Apelles,  a  Syrian  captain, 
endeavoured  to  induce  iiim,  by  tempting  nromises, 
to  rdinqnish  his  faith,  and  to  embrace  tne  Greek 
reiiffion.  He  answered  bv  slaying  with  his  own 
hand  the  first  renegade  Jew  who  apprcMiched  the 
altar  of  idolatry,  lliia  gave  the  sign  for  a  sudden 
outbreak.  His  sons,  together  with  a  handful  of 
fuitlifiil  men,  rose  agaiif't  the  national  fix>, 
destroyed  all  traces  of  heathen  worship,  and  lit'^l 
into  the  wil<ierness  of  .ludali.  Their  nunilK'r  soon 
increa-seil  ;  and  not  long  aftt>r,  they  were  able  to 
make  descents  into  the  oiliaccnt  villages  and  cities, 
w  here  they  circumcised  tne^  children,  and  restored 
cNeiy  where  the  ancient  religion  of  Jehovah.  At 
the  death  of  Mattatliia.s  ( ItStt  B.C.),  which  took 
place  a  few  years  af»er,  Judas  Makkabi  (16d-161 
li.C.)  took  the  com  maud  of  the  patriots,  and 
ri'pulsod  the  enemy,  not«  ithstanding  his  sujierior 
f«>rce,  at  Mizpah,  Ikthsur,  and  other  places,  recon- 
quered Jcrusjilem,  purilietl  the  Temple,  and  rein- 
augurated  the  holy  service  (164  B.O.).  Haying 
furtlier  eoncluded  an  allianoe  with  this  Romans, 
he  felt  in  battle  against  Baeehides  (161  Kcy.  His 
brother  Jonathan,  who  succecdi^d  him  in  the 
leadeishi|i.  renewed  the  Uoman  alliance,  and  tak- 
ing i  lvjiritage  of  certain  dis]intes  alKmt  the  Syrian 
thioiie,  iendere<l  vacant  by  the  death  of  Antioclius, 
ac«juired  the  dignity  of  high-priest.  But  Trvjdion, 
the  ^lanlian  of  the  youn^  Prmoe  Antioclius  1  hc<»s, 
fearinj;  his  influence,  invited  him  to  Ptolemnis,  and 
had  hini  there  treacherouslv  exeented.  Simon,  the 
secontl  brother,  was  elected  bv  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth to  assume  the  reins  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  was  formally  recogiii»e<l  iMitli  by 
IX'inetriu.'*,  Tryplmn's  imtagonist,  and  !■>  the 
Koiuans as  'chief  and  ruler  of  the  Jews.'  lie  c<uu- 
pletely  re-established  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  and  tlie  year  after  his  succession  (141  u.c.) 
was  made  the  starting-point  of  a  new  era.  The 
almost  alisolnte  power  in  his  bands  he  used  with 
wise  nuMleration  ;  justice  an<l  righte<msne«B  flour- 
ished in  his  da\«,  and  •.linlah  prospered  as  of  cdd. ' 
Hut  not  long  I -even  \ ears)  after  his  ai  > osion  to 
till- supremacy,  Ik- was  foully  murdi  n.i  {\'M>  n  r.) 
by  hiM  own  w»n  iu  law,  I'tolemy,  who  vainly  lio|K'd 
to  succeed  him.  For  the  sulisequent  history'  of  this 
family,  see  Jbws,  UvRCANi-s,  nnd  Ukroo.  Tlie 
Feast  of  the  Maeeabem— i.e.  Imth  of  the  sons  of 
Mattathia.H,  an<l  of  the  neven  martyr  children 
('2  Mace,  vii.)-  is  found  in  the  Koman  niartyrolopy 
under  the  date  of  the  first  of  .\u;:ust.  See  \h' 
Sauley,  Jlixtuirc  ilfn  MtichaOets  ( l»su  \ ;  EwaUl,  and 
•Schiirer. 

!llaccal»ec8«  Boon  op.  Two  books  of  this 
name  are  recognised  as  cnaonicsl  by  the  Church 

of  l!ome,  and  enumerated  in  the  artiohs  of  the 
Chiin  hof  KiiKhuKl  among  those  ai»K  rvplia  w  hich 
'the  rhunh  iloth  Pad  tor  i-\aiiiplc  <il  litf  and 
instruction  of  manncrn,  yet  doth  not  apply  loi>?<tub- 
lish  any  dm  trine. ' 

i  ilaccahees,  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  t  wo, 
after  a  rapid  account  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  dh«tribution  of  his  dominiona 
among  his  i>ucce»M>r*  (L  1-0),  goes  on  tu  describe 
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tbo  Hclleui«ing  policir  of  Antiochus  Ej>ii>liane« 
towanla  the  Jews  auU  it»  baneful  eflects  (i.  10-M). 
Chapter  ii.  giv«8  tb«  genealogy  of  the  Maecabean 
famuy  and  an  account  of  the  cfTortH  of  the  aged 
Mattathias  to  rouse  the  Bpirit  of  active  resistance 
niiioii;;  liis  countrymen  (168  B.C.).  The  rest  of  the 
1)1  K)k  t.ilU  into  three  main  cHviflions,  relating 
n-ii)ectivily  to  JudoA  (lii.  I-ix.  '2'2),  Jonathan  (ix. 
2ri-xii.  53 ), and  Simon  (xiii,  1-xvi.  18),  the  »onn  of 
Mattathias,  and  concludes  with  A  hrief  mention  of 
the  Meemon  of  John  HynMUina,  referring  for  details 
to  <the  chronldM  of  hw  prieethood'  <xvL  10-24). 
The  work  a«  we  now  j>om»c#(s  it  i«  the  Gi-eek  trans- 
lation of  a  Hebrew  original,  which  was  still  extant 
in  Jerome's  time.    Acconlin;;  to  (  its  Hi  l.row 

title  was  Sarbcth  SafHiniel  (meaning,  {jcihaps,  'the 
prince  of  the  house  which  (JimI  built  up').  The 
date  of  its  onjooal  composition  cannot  have  been 
mitoh  (if  aialUMrlier  than  lOS  B.C  (the  last  year 
of  Hyroanofi),  nor  later  than  04  R.C.,  nt  which  time 
the  relations  of  the  Jews  with  the  Roiniins  chan^'(^4 
so  greatly  for  the  woi^e.  The  .intlioi  w.ts  plainly 
a  Hebrew-speaking  J«'w,  \\iA\  Hi  (|iiaint<'rl  with  the 
topography  of  Palestini'.  wlio,  if  h»'  h;iii  not  actually 
witneNSfil  or  taken  part  in  miiiie  of  tiie  transactions 
he  det<ciil>«'H,  had  at  least  conversed  with  those  who 
liad,  and  been  at|iaina  to  make  himself  aoqoainted 
with  the  authentic  oml  tnuHtions  regnrdltig  them. 
He  also  had  access  to  written  dt^cuments,  some  of 
them  of  a  public  and  ofHcial  character.  In  spite  of 
wiitio  inaccurai  its  (uul  exaggerutiom  lie  is  cntitle<l 
to  hijjh  rank  tui  a  si)l>er,  pniristaking,  and  trust- 
worthy itistorian.  Tiie  <hiti>  uf  the  Greek  transla- 
tion c^mnut  bo  determined,  but  it  wrtt  probably 
iiiu'  le  very  soon  after  the  appearance  <>i  ihotKigioal. 
1  Haccabeca  was  ttanalatea  hy  Lutlter,  who  qpaaks 
of  it  ainioat  «ti  &  bvd  wftii  tm  «aiionieal 
books,  and  liaidly  onwortl^  (o  be  iwkoQed  anwwg 
tbeiQ. 

£  Maeeabtes  opens  witli  two  lettei*  (i.  10  ami 
i.  10-iL  IB),  purportin;;  to  be  addrcfised  by  the 
Jewish  authorities  in  .Irnisalem  to  their  brethren 
in  iig>'pt.  urging  them  to  the  rMmlar  observance 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  The  seooiid  and 
longer  of  the  two  contains  mnch  legeBdaiy  and 
falinlons  matter  about  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah. 
ami  on  the  intpmnl  cridiniof^  f,'f'n<'r?illy  it  !>eems 
oortain  tiiat  both  rtiu^t  h<'  rf;;;ini('(|  ;tH  simrrous. 
Till'  reforencc  in  these  lett<>rs  to  the  Mars  of  lilH<ra- 
tion  leatls  the  author  of  the  liook  to  sjioiik  of 
Jndas  Maccabftius,  and  to  introduce  iiiniKcjf  as 
the  epitomator  of  the  five  books  of  Jason  of 
CytVM  Oo  this  theme.  Who  Jason  of  Cyrene 
was,  or  at  what  date  he  live^I,  is  not  known ; 
he  wrote  in  Greek,  at  some  distance,  both  in  place 
and  in  time  it  would  seem,  from  tiio  events  he 
descrilies.  He  does  not  appear  to  liave  l>een 
acquainted  witli  1  Mao.-aliecs.  Tiie  date  of  his 
epitomator  is  also  nm  ortaiti  ;  all  that  can  be  Mtid 
Mitli  certainty  is  that  it  imist  have  been  prior  to 
tlie  dflstraction  of  Jenualem  in  70  A.I1.  In  »«mi«r- 
ooB  instnftoea  the  statements  of  S  MaoeaboBB  do  not 
admit  of  reconciliation  with  those  of  1  Maccabees, 
and  the  result  of  critical  examination  is  in  every 
(•a-<' in  fii\ our  nf  the  tnttor.  It  is  cv  i.lcrit  that  t!ie 
fpitumatijr,  at  iea-nt,  il  tuu  also  .liuson  liiins'  li,  w.uj 
c<mi{»arativelv  indifleront  to  rigid  ai'ctiracy  in  his- 
torical detail;  iie  writes  mainly  with  a  didactic 
purpose,  and  eeeln  at  ereiy  point  to  give  promin- 
ence to  supemattinl  interventions  on  bebali  of  the 
chosen  nation. 

Mi'sidfH  tli<>  above  comiiarntively  well-known 
wnittigs,  there  occur  in  ctiiain  MSS.  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  two  other  books  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Maccabf^es,  though  called  no  only  in  a  loose  sense. 

S  Maccabees,  in  seven  chanters,  relat«'s  twotwcnr- 
renres  in  the  reign  (228-205  D.C.)  of  IHolemy  IV. 
Fhilopator->-]iia  attempt  to  desecrate  tlie  Temple, 


which  was  miraculously  defeateil  through  the 
pm:^i»  of  Simon  the  high-prieat,  and  the  fn»> 
(ration  of  his  vindictive  seiieme  to  destroy  all 

his  Jewish  subjects,  whom  he  had  caused  to  1w 
gathered  together  in  the  cin  us  at  Alexandria.  TUs 
narrative  i-  in  many  jmitN  obviously  fabulous,  and 
at  even'  point  is  without  historical  continuation. 

4  Muccabe<i,  as  it*  original  title,  *  On  the 
Sovereignty  of  I{ea«on '  implies,  is  a  disoooise 
on  the  sovereignty  of  pious  reaaon  over  the  pas- 
sions (L  1-iiL  18);  to  uiisare  appended  numerous 
illnstmtioni  from  tlie  time  of  tlie  Mfteeabe>es  ( iii. 
19-xviii.  23).  The  scooml  and  Jarp-r  pnrtion  may 
possibly  have  been  l>a>e<l  on  tlie  w  «>rk  of  Jas(>n  of 
Cyrene  (we  alK)ve )  ;  the  work  as  a  wliole  is  of  a 
hortator}'  character,  and  tiie  suggestion  has  be«Q 
made  tluit  it  was  originally  a  aynagogue  sermon. 
Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  exeefit  that  ha 
was  a  sincere  Jew,  well  read  in  Greelc  philosophy, 
and  especially  in  that  of  the  Stoics. 

A  fifth  book  of  Maccabee«>,  in  Arabic,  i»  print*  <! 
in  the  Paris  and  London  polyglots.  It  j^ves  a 
summary  of  Jewish  hbtoi^  from  180  B.C  to  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Httod  the  Gnat,  Imtluo  OO 
independent  value. 

Tlie  be*t  edition  of  tlie  text  of  the  four  books  sf  Ksd^ 
bees  ia  tlist  of  Fritacbe  [lAbriApoergpki  Vtttrit  fVrto^ 
menti  Grfter.  1871 ),  and  tbs  bctt  CstBHMntaij  tha»  «( 
Griium  in  tb«  Extyrti$ehf$  BmMmek  (1  MsBft  IttS; 
2  4  Mace.  1867).  English  tnutslstioaB  are  glTea  in 
(V't^in'-  For  liooki  of  M'lrruWn  in  Kwjfijt/i  (1R32). 

Maccaluba*  a  small  mod  volcano,  138  feet  in 
height,  situated  6  miles  N.  of  Giigenti  in  Sicily. 
The  sides  are  studded  with  nnmerona  small  coasik 
which  usually  emit  hydrogen,  end  occasionally  fanif 

and  stones,  often  studing  them  to  a  p^t  height. 

MacCarthy*  Denis  Florkmck,  an  Irish  poet, 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1817.  He  first  Itecame 
known  ns  one  of  the  yonng  poeta  of  that  famous 
ne«  spaj>er,  the  Nation,  fonimod  by  Charles  DnfTy 
in  1842,  and  liis  colht  teil  BaliaiU,  Porw^.  nnd 
Lf/rics  apiiearetl  in  IS.V).  HIm  '  Bell- Founder,' 
'\'oya;:e  of  St  Hrendan,'  '  I'urny  of  Con  <  •  I  ionri»-ll.' 
and  the  '  Fillar  Towers  ol  Ireland,'  quicklv  carried 
his  fame  over  the  land  as  well  as  to  Irishmen 
l»eyond  the  sea.  Shelley's  translations  from  Cal* 
deron  attracted  him  to  Spanish,  and  in  1888  l»e 
publi-shetl  six  of  Calderon  s  ilramas  tran^'late^l  in 
the  metres  of  the  original,  and  further  instaluients 
followed  in  Isfil,  ISOT,  1870,  and  1S7:5.  earning  the 
praiscj*  of  Tn  knor  and  Longfellow,  and  in  IHSI  a 
medal  from  the  Koyal  Aca4leniy  of  Sjiain.  In  1872 
appeaixHl  Shellei/s  Early  Life,  and  in  lti78  Ite  wrote 
the  4Hie  for  the  Moore  centenary'.  For  eoBM  Jtais 
MacCartbr  snlfered  from  lieart  disease,  and  he 
died  at  Blackrnelc,  near  Dnblin,  April  7,  IRRS.  A 
colIeetP<l  edition  of  his  poems  Rp|>care<I  in  ISS4. 

]|*€lirtliy«  Ji'HTiN,  a  brilliant  ioumaii>it  and 
novelist,  bom  in  Cork,  22<l  November  1830.  He 
beeame  attached  to  the  ataff  of  tlie  i^oriA«m  IVomc 
Liverpool,  in  1899,  and  in  1888  enterM  the 

reporters'  gallery  of  the  Tfoii^^e  of  Comrnon*  fw 
the  .l/orM»'wf7  >/'«r,  Is  coniinj:  its.  foreign  e«!iior  tl 
following  aut\imn  ami  chief  editor  thre«-  \  >'i\r~  later 
He  resi'^ned  his  post  iu  18t»8,  and  devoted  the  next 
three  yens  to  an  unusually  complete  toor  of  the 
rnite«l  States,  in  which  be  visited  as  many  a* 
thirty-five  of  the  thirty-seven  states.  Soon  alter 
his  return  he  became  connecte*!  with  the  7>i»Vjf 
NeK9,  but  be  has  also  contributed  among  other 
magazines  to  the  Ltmrfon,  (lie  Jr.>r„.,/, ,vi'! 
the  Forfni<!.'iff "  A''-i  M  i/\v.  He  entered  the  Hou>e 
of  C'(»iiiinons  in  ls7!t  its  nienilsT  for  Ix»ngford.  and 
was  leader  of  the  main  win^r  of  the  Irish  Hoott- 
Kule  i>artv  (' Anti-Parnellite  }  from  the  deposittoa 
of  Mr  Faniell  (q.v.}  till  iim,  when  he  resigned  the 
poet;  Of  his  novels  the  beat  IcnowB  are  i^iilJfiaMit 
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il886),  Tht  Waterdale  Ndghboun  (1867).  My 
immi^t  Damghter  ( 1869),  Lmly  JudUh  ( 1871 ),  A 
Fair  Savon  (1873),  Linletf  Rochford  (1874),  Dear 
Lady  Pisilain  (I87ii),  ^n»a  Afttamthrope  (1K77), 
Donna  Qui.rotr  (IST!)),  The  Comet  of  a  Srasun 
( 1881 ),  M'lit/  of  Atlfii.i  (  IMH.S),  ( ■'(,//, (,/("(  (  l^s:l ).  and 
Tht  Hight  JIoHounihlc,  with  Mrs  (  uinpU'll  rr.wid 
(in6).  His  other  workn  are  Con  A  mure,  a  cnllec- 
tioa  of  CHtja  (1868)  ;  Critical  Notice  of  George 
Sand  (1870) ;  Pndtibilory  Leqislation  in  the  I  'nital 
State*  (1873):  Modern  Lewlert,  Uographical 
sketches  ( 1872) ;  and  A  Uistory  of  our  Own  Times, 
from  (hr  Arrcjtainn  of  (Jncrn  Vi'-faria  (4  vol.-*. 
1ST9-80;  vol.  v.  1H07),  an  i>\i<'i-.liii;:ly  rrji-liihle 
work,  clear  aini  ii'-i  fiil,  tliDii^'li  in-iilifi  eruditf  nor 
exhanfltive.  Witlmni  iii()ff.>vHiti^  u>  he  iiii|iartiftl, 
ttM  ftnthor  i»  uiipi-ejuuiceil  and  is  unex])ect«<lly 
MUM  on  Irish  questions,  which  he  ex^ouo'lR  rather 
tbsB  diiewMfo.  His  literary  criticisms  are  not 
•Iwngrs  ll^py  Mid  nre  often  inailequAtO.'  Later 
works  are  The  Ep-nh  of  He  form  (1882K  and  a 
BU/tory  of  the  Four  Georgrs  (4  vols.  1889  et  teq.). 

]II*€heyne,  Robert  Mubray,  who  has  Wn 
ealloil  'the George  WhitefieM of  Seodaod,' wa»  Imuii 
at  EtlinlMirKh  on  2lHt  May  1813,  educated  at  tlie 
Hi;;li  Scliool  and  university  of  his  native  town, 
an<l  liLi'ti~>'<l  .1-  iVH-istniit  pnwlier  in  Lailn-rt  and 
I>iun|iac«'  in  l,s;C(.    The  scene  of  liin  life-work  was, 
li<nvi;vt>t,  Ihiinlft';  he  was  elected  minister  of  the 
new  church  of  St   Peter's  tiiere  in   1838,  and 
2abonrf>d  in  tlio  sanix  p;iii.sh  nnti)  his  death,  on 
86th  March  im    In  1838  be  visited  Palestine 
as  one  of  %  nlinon  of  fbvr  ministers  sent  ont  hy 
the  Chnith  of  Scotland  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  and  nn  h'w  return  puhliMheil,  in 
ConiiuKtioa  with  A.   A.   Itotiar,   Sorratitr  of  u 
J/(,v,s-;</H  of  Enquiru  to  tlic  Jiim  (lH,'{y).     lie  ilii'<i  i 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  l)inruj»tion  ;  had  lie  live«l  i 
he  would  certainly  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  | 
i>nrty  of  hiH  former  tutovit      Chalmers  and  Dr  | 
\Velah.     IteAides  heing  an  oloqnent  ]>reacher,  a  > 
nan  of  saintly  piety,  am!  a  most  oxemplarv  narish  I 
minister,  M'Cheyne  wrote  hymns  and  piihliKlied 
sermons,  )K)th    of  onn«iderahle  merit.      See    his  i 
lifm4nns  {Lett' 1 1,  S'lniuus,  iVre. ),  with  a  Memoir 
)>v  A.  A.  Ii4inar  (1848;  129th  thousand,  1881). 
His  Complete  W«rk$  appeared  at  New  York  in 
8  vol*,  in  1847. 

HacchlavelH.  See  >rArHiAVELu. 

HcClellan*  Gboroe  Bkinton,  an  American 
feneral,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia.  3d  December 
1826,  grailnated  at  West  Point  with  'Btonewair 

Jack««»n  and  ollipr*  in  lS4fl,  and  nerved  with  the 
entfinewrs  thron^di  tiic  Mevii  an  war.  where  repcntvil 
gallantry  in  action  j,'ain''d  liirn  a  capt.iin's  brevet. 
He  wa«<  alt^rwartln  ctnployeci  as  nn  instructor  at 
West  Point  and  on  engineer  duty  in  Texa'»,  Oretcnn, 
and  Wa*hinirt«n,  and  in  IH-Vi  wnn  one  of  tliree 
American  odicei-H  sent  to  ohnerve  the  cam]>ai}rn  in 
the  Crimea.  In  1867  be  rasijnied  lus  oommiasion, 
and  ens»<,'e4|  in  railroad  bnmness  until  the  ont- 
break  of  tiie  civil  war  in  IWtl.  In  .April  he  \\m 
aftp«»int<*il  major  ;:eneral  of  (*iiio  v()lnntee»>i,  ami  in 
yiny  a  ni:ij  >r  ^^fneral  in  the  I'nilfd  Stales  army. 
By  the  niiiidle  of  July  he  had  driviu  the  enemy  out 
of  We*t  Virf^nta,  which  entered  tlie  Union  a*  a 
ieparato  stAte  the  yesr  after.  McClellan  was  now 
ealled  to  Washinj^ton  to  reorganise  the  Army  of  the 
^tomac,  which  was  made  up  of  either  raw  recruits 
or  refjiments  frenh  from  the  defeat  at  Bnll  Rnn  :  of 
th<?*e  he  r>'c«'i\f<l  tli--  coninianil  Iti  A 'i::ii>-t ,  ami  in 
Novernl»er  he  wa-*  niailr  i-oninianiliM  in  rliict.  Ihit 
the  anthoriti<"j  at  Wa-liii)j;ton  were  t<Mi  ihm  \  miH  to 
rest  content  with  so  slow  and  careful  an  organiser 
as  McClellan  ;  and  when,  in  April  1802,  he  landed 
at  OhI  Point  Comfort,  for  the  tnvaaion  of  Vir}{inia 
\a  tiwpwinsnlaof  the  James  fiiver,  he  had  already 


been  deprived  of  thecomnmnd-in  cliief.  His  penin- 
sular campaign  lasted  till  July,  and  eiide<i  ilii«aH- 
tmusly,  partly  from  want  of  Vupport,  and  jmrtly 
from  over-caution.  Ho  advanreil  near  to  Hich- 
niond,  hut  was  comj>elleil  to  relicat,  lij.'lit iii>^  the 
'heven  days'  buttles  (.Inne  25  to  July  1  j  as  lie  did 
so,  and  linally  to  evacuate  the  peninsula.  He  wne 
now  relieved  of  his  c<iinniand  ;  but  after  the  disjin- 
trous  second  battle  of  liull  Run  (August  29-30). 
whieii  was  followe<l  by  a  Confederate  invasion  of 
Mar>'land,  he  reorganised  the  amty  at  Washington, 
marched  rapidly  north,  met  the  forces  of  Oeneral 
I.e.'  at  Antietani  (<i.v.),  and  compelled  him  to 
leerosw  the  I'otoniac.  This  short  campaign  was 
Met  lellans  moxt  biilliant  achievement,  but  he 
umloubie<lly  failed  to  purnue  his  aiivantago  as 
rapidly  as  he  should.  He  followed  the  Confederates 
into  \  irginia.  imt  with  too  crsat  deliberatioii  for 
the  taste  of  toe  impatient  cabinet,  and  in  Novem- 
ber he  was  superseded  by  General  Bumside  (q.v.). 
Here  his  share  in  the  war  emled.  In  1804  he 
resigned  his  conmii.ssioti,  and  unsncce.sKfully 
oi>iMised  Lincoln  for  llie  proident  \  (j-ee  p.  640).  He 
was  then  in  Kurope  till  Istjs.  and  in  1877  was 
elcctetl  governor  of  New  Jen»ey.  He  died  at 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  2»th  UctolK?r  1885.  McClel- 
hul  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers}  but  his  cantkm  in 
the  Held  was  excessive.    Bee  his  Report  on  the 

OrrjauiiKttion  and  Campaigns  o/"  the  Arm<i  of  the 
Ptttomiir  ( 1864 ) ;  and  .VcClcHan  t  Otni  iitvri/,  editeil 
by  \V.  (  '.  Prime  (1886). 

Mclillllef.  WiLUAM,  president  of  the  United 
States,   bee  M  'KlKLBY,  VoL  VI.  fk  777. 

Hacclesfieldt  an  ancient  municipal  Immngh 
and  im|Muinnt  manufacturing  town  in  the  Mat-cles- 
fii  Id  pai liiiiiK  iilavy  division  of  Cliesliiu'.  i.<>  t-'un- 
ate«l  on  the  river  Lollin,  and  on  liie  \\e^teln 
declivity  <if  a  range  of  low  hills,  lo  miles  SSE. 
of  Manchchter  and  1G7  NW.  of  London.  Among 
its  buildings  are  the  lino  old  church  of  8t  Michael, 
founded  by  Queen  £leannr  in  1278,  the  town-hall 
( 1823-70),  the  infltmary  ( 1872),  and  King  Edward's 
grammar-school  (  bVi3),  rebuilt  in  IHWi,  and  reor- 
ganised in  188<),  with  an  emluw  ment  of  £2(KK»  a  year, 
w  hicli  also  snptHirt>  a  nio<lein  fiee  si  ii<Md.  Maech  s- 
held  has  a  puldic  paik  of  IG  acres  (1852),  public 
baths,  a  free  lilnary,  a  technical  schocd,  a  >>  Imol 
of  science  and  artj  ike.  The  old  button  trade 
belongs  to  the  past ;  and  the  silk  nianufactare, 
establislied  in  lifiO,  is  now  the  staple  industry: 
cotton  goods  and  smallwares  are  manufactured,  and 
there  nw  dye  w.llk^  and  bn  w t  ries.  In  the  vicinity 
coal,  n!al»',  and  sicne  air  oKlairieii.  Macclesfield, 
which  iiii'--.'ss<'s  nine  chart<'rs  (tliC  (ii>t  by  Piince 
Kdward,  Karl  of  Chester,  in  I2UI  ),  an<l  «hich  re- 
turned two  nienil>ei>i  to  parliament  tioin  1832  till 
IK80,  wns  disfiunehisiHi  in  lHH.'i.  IW  (1861) 
3U.M8;  (1881)  37,514;  (IK9I)  36.009.  tjeo  works 
l)y  Cony  (IKIT)  aiul  I'.aiwaker  (IJSTT). 

M'C^liirr.  Sir.  IIokkkt  John  lk  Mi>i  ijikr,  the 

discoveii-r  of  the  North-w<st  Tas-snge,  WHi^lHimat 
Wexford,  2Hth  January  1807,  and  entered  the  navy 
in  1824.  S4>rve<l  in  Bark's  Arctic  Expedition  in  1830^ 
and  Boss's  Fmnklin  Kxpeilitinn  in  184M.  As  com- 
innnder  of  another  Franklin  Kx|M9dilinn  (1K.*>0  M} 
he  pn.--<-.l  in  a  sledge  from  Barrow  Strait,  where 
liis  ship,  tlif  Im ,  yfiifator,  lay,  to  Melville  .S<uind, 
connecting  wiili  ilic  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  west. 
Mm  hire  wa.s  rocned  liy  another  exiR'dition, 
made  K.C.  H.,  ami  after  serung  in  Chinese  waters, 
an  admiral.  He  died  i;tli  Octolier  1873.  b«c 
roLAR  Exploration  and  «-orks  tliere  cited. 

M'I'osll,  .lAMt>.  one  of  the  most  \ ol\iininot!« 
defenders  of  the  Scottish  pliilosoojiy  in  recent 
times,  wns  Itom  at  Camkeorn,  Ayrsiiire,  1st  Apiil 
1811.  After  studying  at  Glasgow  and  Eilinburgh, 
bo  becamo  a  miobter  of  the  Church  of  Hcotland, 
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and  was  Mttled  at  Arhrnatli  in  IS.Io.  In  1839  he 
removed  to  BrtH:liiii,  uiul  fmir  yt-.-irs  later  cii«t  in 
his  lot  with  the  Fre«  Church!  In  IST)!  lie  was 
a|)pt)inte<l  iimfessor  of  Lo'^ic  and  Metn|>hy«ics  in 
(jueen's  CoUc^'e,  lit'lta-^t,  a  position  which  he  held 
till  1868,  when  he  was  called  to  the  PreHidency  of 
theeolicge  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton.  U.S.A.  After 
a  very  sacceH^fal  tenure,  Dr  M'Coelt  resigned  tliu 
office  m  1888  in  order  to  devote  the  clnae  of  his  life 
more  f'xrlusivt-ly  to  |ihiloHn]i|ii<'iil  |>rn<liicti<>n.  Dr 
M'(  'it:<irs  lii-st  iiniMirtant  work  wrus  'J'hr  Mctltoil  of 
thf  Diriitr  (lovtrninent,  Plii/.iicnl  <ind  Moral  (18."Ht; 
9th  c<l.  IS07).  It  waa  followed  in  18C0  by  The 
Intuitions  of  the  Mind  intinctively  investigated. 
When  Mill  publiHhed  his  Examination  of  Sir  W. 
EmniUoH*9  PMlotopht/  in  1865,  Dr  M'Coeh  was  one 
of  the  numerous  critics  who  broke  m  lance  for 
Scottish  philosophy  and  examined  the  examiner. 
Hin  Examiniittoii  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosftp/i t/ 
( 1860)  is  entitled  'a  dpfence  of  fundamental  truth.' 
Dr  M'Cosh  defends  wliat  ho  con-iidfrs  to  he  the 
anadalteratod  Natural  Kealixm  of  Keid  n^^'ainnt 
both  the  empirical  school  and  the  relativistie 
vlewa  of  Kaot.  Hamilton,  and  ManeeL  Ue  alao 
(Mtnde  the  older  intaitlonal  point  of  view  against 
tho  assuM-tatioiii-^t.H  and  cvolntinnints  on  the  one 
hand  and  th**  traii'ir*'nd«'nlaliHt»  on  the  other.  In 
187.'>  lie  imliliHlicil  a  ftil  history  of  T/ie  Srnttish 
FhUosvphy,  a  series  of  piiilo»ophical  tracts  for  the 
tiniett.  collected  as  Bealistie  Philosophy  (1887), 


Pstfchology  ilSSn),  First  and  Ftmdamental  Truth* 
( 1 889),  anil  T%e  JUUqious  A  speet  of  Evolution  (1800). 

Die<l  at  Princeton,  S.J.,  November  16,  1X94. 


]|*€iie,  1>R  Thomas,  a  leanied  Scottish  his- 
torian and  divine,  was  bom  at  Duns  in  Ni)venil>er 
1778i  atttdied  at  the  university  of  EilinburKh.  and 
was  ordained  in  1795  pastor  of  an  Anti  hurgher 
congrcKiition  in  that  city.  Mere  he  <lted,  5th 
Au>;ust  IS.'W.  M  Trie's  works  are  in  the  hi;,'hest 
ilp;;ii  i'  vriluahlo  to  the  student  of  Scottisli  eocloias- 
tical  history.  They  exhibit  re^arcii  at  once  vast 
and  minute,  ami  ilion^li  they  are  essentially  ain)l(j- 
getic,  yet  tlieir  author  is  never  consciouslv  unfair, 
and  docs  not  misstiite  fact.s.  He  shows,  nowever, 
snoh  admirable  skill  in  finding  palliation  even  for 
the  less  defensiMe  acts  of  the  nefOrniera,  and  so 
warm  a  zeal  for  Prcsliyterianism,  that  the  impartial 
Ilallatu  fleMcrilnhl  his  spirit  as  '  Presbyterian  Hihle- 
iHatidisni.'  He  attackeil  Sir  Walter  Scott'^.  at'Cftiint 
of  the  C«»vennntera  in  Old  Mortitlity  in  tiiree  tren- 
chant papers  in  the  Edinburgh  VhrisfmH  Inxtmctor, 
and  most  onpfejndiced  readers  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  no  mul  the  best  of  the  controversy. 
Itcaders  of  Mu  Schools  ami  SehootmtuUn  will 
remeniljer  the  admirable  description  of  the  militant* 
looking  divine's  perH<m  an<l  preachiiii,'.  His  W'st- 
known  works  are  Thf  Life  of  Jo/ni  l\ni>c  (l.sl'i), 
Thr,  IJff  of  Ani/irw  Mftrilh  (ISl'.ti,  juhI  the  les*i 
satisfact4»ry  Hillori/  of  the  J'r">fr'  si  ami  Sinipression 
th«  Itf formation  in  Spmn  (1S21I).  His  works 
were  oollected  in  4  vols.  HKm-AIIl  and  a  Life  was 
nnhllshed  in  1840  1^  his  son,  Thomas  M*Crie, 
I)  n  .  f.LO.  (171W  187')),  professor  in  the  Preshy. 
teriiiri  odle^'e  at  London,  and  himself  the  aotilOt 
o)  S/.'  ('  h'.i  <f  Sri.ttt.sh  Chunh  //'.v/vry  (IMl),  and 
AnnaU  if  Einjluh  I'rc.sbyti  ry  (1872). 

lll*€nlIorli,  Horatio,  a  Scottish  landscape- 

painter,  was  Uirn  in  (.*l;t«;4ow  in  ISO.'.  He  ex- 
hibited fur  the  first  time  in  1S20:  in  IS.'Jfi  he  was 
i*loctmi  an  .\.U.S.  A.,  and  in  lH,!s  an  K.S.A..  wlu-n 
he  renioviNl  to  Etiinburgb.  Here  he  lived  till  his 
death  on  24th  Jane  1867.  He  painted  the  Hi(;h- 
Innil  landscapes  with  unrivalled  truth,  breadth, 
and  Imnuination,  among  his  principal  pictnres 
I..  iiiK  •  Hi;.'hlaml  Loch,'  •  Loch-nn-Eilan,*  'View  in 
(tul/ow  lorest."  'Dream  of  the  Forest,'  'Mistv 
Curriw.'  *J>eer  Forest,  Isle  of  Skyob*  'Lodi 


•Xchray,'  'Mist  ri^infr  off  the  Mountains,'  *  Kil- 
chuni  ("a.stle,  Loch  Awe,'  and  •  liothwell  Castle, 
on  the  Clyde.' 

Mact^alloch.  John,  geologist,  bora  in  Gneni 
sey  of  a  Scottish  family  on  6th  October  17T3, 

studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  became  ai>^ist- 
ant-surgeon  to  an  artillen,-  refjinient.  In  isll  he 
WHS  employed  )iy  j„'<>vi  riiiiii  tit  in  jieoloj.ncal  and 
iiiineralogical  resfarclies  in  .Scotland  ;  in  1H*J(.»  he  l>e- 
came  pliysician  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cohurjr. 
nflerwards  king  of  the  Belgians ;  and  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  was  jtrotessor  of  Chemi><tiy 
and  Geology  in  the  £ast  India  Company'a  nUitary 
school  at  Addisoomhe.  He  died  at  Fenzance, 
Coniwall,  21st  .\ut.'tiyt  1H,35,  in  consfijtwnce  of 
an  Hiiipiitntion  reii<ii  iiHl  neccH^npi'  by  a  carria;,'? 
accident.  His  icd^t  itiiiinrtaiit  works  are  a  l>r- 
srriplton  oft'ie  Western  Jxi'mn/ji  of  Si  olland  (1819); 
A  Geological  Ctasstfratiou  of  L'orls,  mth  Descrip' 
tire  Synopses  ( 1821 ) ;  A  System  of  Geolpm/t  « 
Theory  of  the  Earth  (1881 ) :  Malaria  (W);  and 
The  HemiUeiii  and  IntermiUeut  Dimatet  (9  vols. 
1828). 

II*Cnllo<*li,  .ToiiN  Ramsay.  iK>liti<  a)  r-ionomirt^ 
was  born  at  ^Vhithorn,  ^^  igtown^llire,  1st  Mardi 
1789.  At  first  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  Im 
became  known  in  connection  with'  the  Scotsmmt 
newsriaper  (of  which  he  was  editor  in  181^19) 
and  tiie  Edinburgh  Review.  He  mode  his  d^bot  in 
the  Review  in  1818,  with  an  article  on  Kicordo's  Prin- 
cljilex  of  Political  Economy,  and  for  twenty  years 
contiiliuted  almost  all  the  economical  articles, 
with  a  few  on  otlier  stiliji'i-tH,  He  lectured  and 
taught  in  London  on  {xditical  economy;  in  lv28 
was  chosen  proir  >s,irof  Political  Economy  in  Uni- 
versity CoU^,  London;  in  18.38  was  appoialed 
Comptroller  m  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  a  sitoatioa 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  llth  Novemtier  18Nb 
His  jirincipal  publications  comprise:  The  PrinHples 
(f  J'oliltral  Economy  (  lH'iO)  ;  The  Lit'inturr  of 
J'»!itii;il  Economif  (1845);  On  the  .S(/or,»«ow  to 
I'rojiert;/  voeiint  fttj  Death  (184.S):  On  the  Rate  of 
H  Vi</r.v  \  1  s-20-51 ) :  A  Lhetionunj  if  Coutmerre  { 1832; 
new  e<l.  1S75  HO);  Sttiti.stienl  Aerount  of  the  Bnt' 
ish  Empir*  (1837);  GeogrofJueal  Dietianary;  A 
Drentiae  on  Taxatitm  emd  the  Funding  jWswi 

(l.S4.'>):  Dietionrirtf,  Ceoepitphirnl ,  Sfatistirat,  4*. 
(1841-42);  Partnership,  4-:  (IS-^ifi).  He  also 
edited  Smith's  Wealth  of  Aotidnx  ainl  liii  anlo's 
works.  M'Culloch  waa  a  Fomgu  Associate  of  tlie 
Institute  of  France;  and  Peel  ooolbmd  OH  UlBa 
pension  of  £20U  a  year. 

BlacCiinn*  Hamish,  composer,  was  hom  in 
Greenock,  22d  March  18C8.  After  study  under 
local  teachers,  in  he  won  a  M-iiolarship  at  the 
Royal  Collcp-  of  Mu^ir.  IHm  projjress  tliert*  vsj* 
so  rapid  that  in  the  following  .\ear  lie  wm  able  to 
rcsi(;n  it.  In  1888  he  was  ap|Miinic<l  a  junior  pnv 
fes.Hor  of  Bamiooy  at  Uie  Koyal  Academy.  He  h 
re^'arded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  composers 
of  the  day,  bis  works  liaving  nlrea«ly  won  high 
apjirolmtion.  Reginning  with  the  overture  Cmr 
M/i'ir  itrtslnced  at  (;ia.-;;ow,  '2'2i\  .lumijuy  In^T, 
under  Nlr  Manns,  they  cuilirnce  two  other  <im  i 
tinen,  I.itiid  (f  the  Monntiiiii  mni  thf  Hi»<l  niid 
The  Dotcie  Dens  iff  Yarroir,  an  orchestral  ballad, 
chor.il  works,  including  The  Lay  of  the  Lftst  MAh 
strel,  some  songs,  and  the  ofwra  Jeanie  Dean* 
(1804).  Pnmesiiing  fertility  in  melody  and  a  re- 
markable mastery  of  the  urcliestra,  he  \%  a  ptn. 
nounred  iifdiolder  of  nationality  in  music,  ami  hi» 
work-«ai  ■  ili>tin<'t!yScotli>hinchnracterandsu!>j<<t. 

Mocdonald.  I'tiknne  Jacques  Joseph  Alex- 
ANDRR,  was  boiii  17th  November  1765  at  Sedan, 
bis  fatlier.  a  schoolmaator  (bora  in  Sonlb  Ui^ 
educated  at  Donal),  who  felknrad  Fkinao  Chailie 
to  France,  being  of  th«  stock  to  wlueb  Fbn 
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ftlacdonald  also  belonged.  He  enti^ml  the  army  in 
17M  and,  embracing  the  caatte  of  the  Revolution, 
rapidly  roee  to  high  rank ;  he  distingnished  liini- 
self  at  Jemappen,  and  by  the  capture  of  the  Dntch 
fleet  (179'))  aft*>r  crossing  the  ico.  In  179S  Ik;  was 
made  governor  of  tlie  lionian  Stut*"*,  ami,  liavinij 
routed  the  army  of  the  king  of  Naplt  s  iit  ( itricoli, 
he  completed  the»iil>jugation  of  tiiat  kingilom.  In 
the  following  year  ho  marched  to  North  Italy,  to 
check  the  iDroM  of  Sawaroff,  who,  however,'  de- 
feated him  after  »  three  days'  bloody  contest  on 
the  Trebbia.  In  1800  and  1801  he  commanded  the 
army  of  roserve  in  Switzerlaml  ami  marched  across 
tliH  SiiIii-iTi.  P.iit  ill  iso.'t  he  \>ft  the  favour  of 
IJonaparie  by  his  !<u])|Hjrl  of  Moreau.  Four  years 
later  tli«  enii>eroi-,  lianl  prcsse*!,  suramone*!  Mac- 
dooald  to  command  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  Italy.  He  took  LaibftCT,  and  di«tingui.shed 
hinaelf  at  Wagrom,  and  was  eiealed  inanbal 
and  Doke  nf  Twattta  Ha  held  a  command  in 
Spain  in  1^10,  and  in  the  Rurian  campaign ; 
and  in  1S13  lie  contriboted  to  the  snccesstw  of 
Liitzen  and  Baul/en,  but  was  uttorlv  i-oute»l  by 
BlUcher  at  the  Kalzl>ach.  After  tfie  Imttle  o'f 
I^eipzig  he  helped  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
French  anny.  In  the  Rult^etiuent  struggles  on 
Praoeh  eroond  Maodonald  made  de^^perate  efforts 
to  &ce  the  enemies  of  Napoleon ;  but,  seeing  that 
fiirther  resistance  was  ho)>e)ess,  he  advised  the 
emjHjror  to  alxlicate.  The  Ik)iirl)ons  made  him 
a  |>eer,  and  gave  liim  the  cotnniand  of  a  niili- 
liirv  division  ;  but  lio  lefiiHCil  to  M-rvr-  dnrin;.'  tli- 
Hundred  Days.  From  1816  he  wan  Ciiancellor  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  took  an  active  i>art 
in  the  oiaeneiioBs  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He 
diad  at  Cooreellea,  Loire,  86th  September  184a 
Sea  his  Souvtnirs  ( 1  «92  ;  trann.  1 ). 

Hacdonalfl.  Flora,  'a  namo,' f^uid  Dr  John- 
Hon,  'that  will  Iwj  mentioned  in  lii^torj-,  and,  if 
courage  and  fidelity  are  virtuo*.  mentioned  witli 
honour.'  liorn  in  1722  at  Milton  in  South  L  ist, 
she  lost  her  father,  a  tacksman,  at  two ;  and  her 
mother  foar  yenra  later  was  abdacted  to  Skye  by 
Ho^h  Macdonald  of  Armadale.  Flora  stayed 
behind  in  I'ist  with  her  only  survivinc  brother, 
Angux,  atul  at  thirteen  wa.><  uracticilly  auoptetl  by 
Ijaay  Clanranald,  tlie  wife  of  the  cliief  of  tiie  clan. 
To  this  Floni  owed  her  gentle  upbringing,  lier 
three  years'  Hchooling  at  Edinburgh.  She  had  not 
long  retume<l  to  the  Hebrides  when  the  rebellion 
of  the  '46  broke  out;  aad  in  June  1746^  ten  weeks 
after  Cnlloden.  she  eondneted  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  disguised  as  '  Betty  Burke,  the  Irish- 
woman,' from  Ormiclade  in  iienbecula  to  Monk- 
Btadt  in  Skye,  ami  tiu-nce  by  way  of  King-»burgli 
to  Portree.  That  Hhe  wa-s  in  love  with  the  ■  young 
hero '  i«  absolutely  fal.xe  she  wa-s  not  even  a  Jacob- 
ite; bat  those  three  short  perilous  days  endeared 
her  to  more  than  Jacobites,  and  she  was  much  fdteii 
daring  her  twelvemooth's  captivity  oo  the  troop* 
ship  ia  Leith  Roads  and  at  Londoa.  In  I7S0  she 
nuuriad  the  con  of  Maedonald  of  Kingsburgli,  and 
at  Rtngsbnrgli  in  177:J  -tlie  entertained  I>r  .Johnson, 
who  de''cri1»'-s  liei  nf  nnddio  stHture,  H<>ft  feat 
ure«,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence.'  In  1774 
h*»r  liu-<band  emigrateil  to  North  Carolina,  and  in 
1776.  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence, 
he  became  a  brigadier-general  (his  five  sons,  too, 
were  all  British  offloeis)w  He  himself  was  made 
priooner:  and  Flora,  letomtng  to  Scotland  in  1779 
with  her  younger  daughter,  got  her  arm  broken 
during  the  voyage  in  a  light  with  a  French  jiriva- 
teer.  After  two  yeur<»  at  Miltn?!,  -An'  wns  rejoined 
by  her  husband,  and  they  settled  again  at  Kings 
Mirgb ;  but  it  was  at  Peinduin,  a  neighbour^ 
house,  that  she  died  on  Sth  March  1790.  8hroaded 
in  a  sheet  tiutt  had  wrapped  FllMa  (%arlea 
Bdward,  she  was  bnried  at  Kilmulr,  in  a  grave 
a09 


now  marked  by  an  lona  croes  (1880)  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  9B4  feet  high. 

The  so-called  Autc^io'jraphi/  of  Flora  Ufardonald  (2 
vols.  1869)  is  a  silly  forgi-ry ;  but  reference  may  be  made 
to  Flora  Macdonatd  and  Prinee  ChaHe»,  by  the  Iter, 
Alexander  MscGrcgor  (1882),  and  to  Flora  Macdonald 
in  U,»t,  by  W.  Jolly  ( IKSG). 

]Mncdonald«  <;k<)U<;k,  a  Scottish  p<H't  and 
novelist,  Ijorn  at  Hnntly,  Abenleerishire,  in  1824, 
e<lucat^>d  at  Aberdeen  IJniversity  and  the  tlieo> 
logical  college  of  the  CongregationaliHtH  at  High* 
buiy.  He  beeanw  minieler  at  Anmdel  in  Snssex. 
and  afterwards  at  Mancheater,  bnt  was  eompelled 
by  the  state  of  his  health  to  give  up  preaching. 
A  Hhort  residence  in  Algiers  restored  him  to 
comparative  vigour,  ajid,  returning  to  Liitidun,  he 
t<K>k  to  literature  as  a  pnifeKsion.  His  lii>t  Ixwik, 
Within  and  Without,  a  i>oem,  ajipeared  in  1836, 
and  was  followed  by  Poenuf  ( 1H57 ),  and  P/tanttuteSt 
a  Faerie  Romance  (1858),  a  poem  as  irregular  as 
Kilmeny,  and  almost  as  full  of  beaatv  and  power. 
A  long  series  of  novels  followed,  incrading  David 
Elffinbrod  (18C2);  The  Portent,  a  Stori/  of  Srmnd 
Si'iht  (1«64);  Alec  FurUs  of  Uovijltu  (iHtio); 
Annals  of  a  Quiet  Xeiij/i/nnir/tfiixl  (lH(i<i);  iJiiild 
Court  ( 1867 ) ;  The  Sctljoard  J'arixh  ( IStW  ) ;  liobert 
Falconer  ( 18B8) ;  Wilfrid  Cumbennede  ( 1871 ) ;  The 
Viear'e Daughter  ( 1874 ) ;  MaUsolmiim ) ;  St  George 
and  St  JfteXoef  (1875);  Thomae  Winofotd,  Ottale 
(1876);  J%e  Marquis  of  Loaaie  (1877);  Sir  Gibbi* 
( 1879) ;  and  What's  M  ine  '*  Mine.  ( 1886).  AlmoMC 

I  all  these  novels  contain  pawagcHof  singuhir  Iwauty, 
and  are  lightened  u]>  by  line  faney  and  deseriptivo 
power,  but  they  are  I ini  11  y  i-nnKtnicted  and  defective 
in  harmony  as  works  of  art.  They  reveal  the  deep 
spiritual  iustinda  of  their  author  in  his  reaction 
against  Calvinisni»  aa  wail  as  the  nebnioeity  of  his 
mental  atmosphere  and  his  inalnlity  for  snstained 
thought.  The  dialect  is  that  of  Al>erdeen  and  the 
north  etu-itern  counties,  and  sounils  feeble  to  the 
ear  after  the  classie  vigour  of  the  laii^'ua;.'e  of 
KurnH  and  Scott.  He  has  also  publi^ln  d  iMHik.s 
for  the  young:  Dcalinge  with  the  Fiiini.i  (18157), 
Ranald  Bannerman'e  Boyhood  (186U),  At  the 
lUjck  of  the  North  IFifid  { 1870),  and  The  Prinrrte 
and  the  OMin{\%l\);  besides  religiooa  works: 
Unspoken  Sermona  series,  1866-89),  and  The 
Mintr/r\'  nf  Our  Lord  (1870).    Mafilnnald  is  well 

t  known  oji  a  lecturer,  ami  in  1H72  73  he  made  a 
lecturing  tour  in  the  United  St,u.>,*.  Ia  1S77  hO 
received  a  Civil  Li»t  pension  of  i:iOO. 

■  acdOBAld,  8lB  JOBN  Albumpkr. 
Omadian  statesman,  was  bom  In  Glasgow,  llth 
January  1815,  and  with  his  i>arento  emigrated  live 
vears  later  to  Canada.  lie  \viis  iNlueat*-*!  at 
Ivingston,  called  to  the  bar  in  ls.i<i,  ami  ap|Miinte«l 
a  Q.C.  in  1846.  He  rej>n  si  iit<>»l  Kingst<m  in  the 
Canada  Assembly  from  1844  till  the  union  of  the 
provinces  in  1867,  and  in  the  Dununion  parliament 
till  lg76.  when  lia  was  defeated;  bat  he  after* 
wards  sat  for  Victoria,  British  Colnmlda,  and  for 
Carletoii  juh!  Lt  nnov,  and  wa.s  again  returned  by 
his  III. 1  <  iiri-t;tm  iiey  in  lJvh7.  Belore  t he  union  he 
hud  biM'u  li.  t  i  ivxr  general  in  1H47,  ("oiiiuii-«-ioner 
nf  I  ruwn  luntls  in  1H47-48,  Attorney  general  lor 
rpper  ('anada  in  1854-68,  succee«ling  Sir  Allan 
Macnab  as  leader  of  the  Conservative*  and  premier 
in  1836,  and  again  Attorney-general  in  1858^  and 
1864-67.   On  let  July  1867,  when  tlie  new  consti- 

'  tulion  came  into  force,  he  was  called  upon  to  form 
the  lli-'t  government  for  the  new  Dominion,  and 
wa.-.  nuiu-.ter  of  .lustiee  and  .Attornt  v  ;.'eneral  of 
rana<la  until  Ik'  and  his  eabinet  resigned  in  1873. 
Me  was  again  returned  to  power  iu  lalS,  and  was 
successful  in  the  elections  of  1882  and  1887.  In 

1  1878  his  snceese  waa  owing  to  the  adoptkNi  of  a 
poIicT  of  protection  for  n^va  indnstnesi  which 

'  disotminaMe  against  the  prodnetlons  of  M  other 
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ooantriM,  not  even  exeapting  Great  Britain.  Sir 
John  was  mainly  instranMiiEu  in  Ininging  abont 
the  eonfederation  of  the  Britiiih  North  American 

rrovioeee,  and  in  securing  the  construction  of  tlie 
ntercoloniiil  and  I'licific  railways ;  and  he  wim  a 
pioneer  of  iiin>frial  unity.  In  ISfl  he  was  appointed 
one  of  tlif  ]!i  iti-!i  (  DiumiHsionen!!  for  tlie  settlement 
of  the  Alaltaiiia  cUiniH.  Ue  was  made  a  privy- 
councillor  in  1872,  K.  C.  R  in  1867,  and  G.  C.  B.  in 
U84»  and  received  honoon  from  Chdord  and  the 
Canadian  nnivenitiea.  H«  died  fth  Jane  1891. 
His  widow  was  made  a  peeress  of  the  Unitc<l  King- 
dom, and  a  buat  of  Sir  .i4>lin  was  erected  in  West- 
minster A hWy  in  1  H9±  See  Life  bf  P>Ope  ( 18M)i 
Macdnir.   See  Banff. 

IIacC!«  a  thick,  heavy  clnb  or  RtafT,  ahoat  S  feet 

lonjf,  surin»iint^?<]  l>y  a  metal  ln'iul,  froqncntly 
spiked,  which  was  used  hy  knijjjhts  and  warlike 
churchmen  in  the  middle  a^'fs.  The  omamoiital 
maces  of  parliament,  tlio  nniveniitiea,  and  city 
oorporatioM,  borne  a.H  an  ensif^'n  of  authority,  may 
be  traced  to  the  I'ith  and  ISth  centuries,  when 
princes  armed  their  guards  with  spikelees  maeea  as 
the  handiest  against  the  sudden  attacks  of  the 
Amaasins  (q.v.).  The  need  passed  away,  but  the 
niaof's  remained  as  symbols  oi  rank.  Tlie  IIous»eof 
Comin(in-<  hiv*  jxwsetwed  three  niacoH.  The  firnt 
disappeared  after  tlie  exiK'ntion  of  Ctuirle-*  I.  Tlie 
second  was  the  'bauble'  that  Cromwell  had  re- 
moved t  il  has  been  claimed  that  a  mace  praeeired 
in  tiM  mnienm  at  Kiqgirton.  Jamaleai  is  tbe  same. 
The  •eigeant*at-amw  at  toe  doee  off  tiie  aesslon 
hands  over  the  mace  to  an  official  of  the  crown, 
eettins  a  receipt  for  it ;  it  is  kept  under  lock  and 
key  till  the  Hou.se  meeti  again.  In  the  con),'re!<n 
of  the  United  States  the  Hergeant-at-arms  ha-s  a 
»ilver  mace.  The  Lord  Mayor's  mace,  of  silver 
gilt,  and  weighing  nearly  a  q'oarter  id  a  hondred- 
weigiit,  dates  fgom  17SS. 

IMftCe*  the  Aril  (q.v. )  or  inner  covering  of  the 
Nutmeg  (q.v.).  It  a  lacerated  nieinbrane, 
blood  re<l  when  fresh,  vuryin;,'  in  Iciiyth  accord- 
ing to  the  variety.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
nutmeg  cultivated,  one  named  'Royal,'  the  other 
'Green.'  The  former  bears  the  longer  and  finer 
qnality  of  mace.  The  maoe  is  removed  from  the 
nutmeg  and  dried  in  the  can  a  few  days,  when 
it  quickly  loses  its  fine  red  colour  and  becomes  light 
brown.  It  is  then  sprinkled  with  .'*ea  water  to 
pre8er^'e  it  and  render  it  flexible,  and  is  ureswwl 
tlat,  in  which  condition  it  is  exiiorted,  cbieliy  from 
Fcnang  and  Singa|>t)re.  Mace  in  the  most  aromatic 
part  of  the  fruitj  and  yields  both  lixed  and  essen- 
tial oihk  The  former,  obtained  by  expramaon,  is 
highly  fragrant,  of  battery  eendbtenee,  and  brown 
ooToar.  It  is  powerfully  stimulant,  and  in  India  is 
employed  as  a  liniment  and  embrocation  in  rhenma- 
tisin.  'rii(>  e-j^ential  oil  is  extracted  by  distillation. 
It  posHO'^-ie^  the  fragrance  of  mace,  and  is  yellow  in 
colour.  Mace  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas  and 
noighlwnring  islands,  but  is  cultivated  in  Java, 
Penang,  Sumatra,  Mauritius,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Met*  and  in  Cayenaei  Martiniqne,  and  some 
of  llie  weet  India  Islands.  The  aril  ef  other 
species  of  Myri.stica  (Nutmeg)  of  inferior  qwJIty 
occasionally  a|>i>ear8  in  commerce. 

Hftceclonla*  anciently  the  name  of  a  country' 
lying  N\V.  of  the  ifigean  Sea.  Origiaal(jr  of  amali 
extent,  it  stretched  at  the  period  of  its  greateet 

area  from  the  Hienms  (mo<l.  iSalkan)  range  on  the 
N.  to  Theasaly  and  the  .-Egojin  on  the  S.,  and 
from  E]iini-4  and  Illyria  on  the  W.  to  Thrace  on 
the  E.  Tiie  country  is  on  the  wliolo  mountainous, 
especially  in  the  soulli  and  wet,  but  there  are 
several  large  plains  of  great  fertility.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  were  the  Stiymon,  Axiua,  and  Haliac- 
Oompare  TuaXBV.  Macedonia  was  famous 


for  its  gold  and  silver  minaa,  and  ita  oil  and  wia& 
Itcontaaned  annmberof  floutehlBf  eitlee,  of  wtudi 

the  names  are  well  known  in  ancient  history,  par- 
ticularly (Kdessa)  and  I'ella,  the  capitals, 
I'ydna,  Thes.>vilonica,  I'otid.ia,  (Hyntlnw.  Philippl, 
and  AniphiiMili«.  Perdiccji.'*  I.  (r*rra  TfM*  B.C. )  L« 
n'puted  to  liave  been  the  first  king  and  fonn<i*  r 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.    In  4Mi  ti.c.  and 

Sin  tea  years  later  Macedonia  was  compelled  to 
e  part  with  the  Peiaiana  in  their  invasiocie 
of  Greece.  Under  tlie  wioe  and  vigorons  rein  of 
Archelaus  (413-399  B.C. ),  an  admirer  of  (;r,;-<»k  art 
and  civilisation,  Macetlonia  greatly  incrHa-sed  in 
prosperity  and  power.  But  a  period  of  <  ivil  wars 
and  anarchy  then  ensued,  and  was  only  termin- 
ated by  the  accession  of  riiilin  II.  i  .V,9  B.C.), 
who,  having  seate<l  himself  firmly  on  the  throiML 
developed  the  resources  of  his  Idbgdon*  aSM 
laid  the  lonodatioa  of  ita  fntnie  greatnem  (see 
Greece).  His  son.  Alexander  III.,  snmamed 
the  Great,  bmught  half  the  then  known  world 
under  his  sway  ;  but  jift.  r  his  deJith  the  Mat-e- 
donian  empire  wa.^  Kroken  up,  and.  after 
twenty-two  years  of  iim  ^MUit  wnrtaie,  wii.-^  formed 
into  four  kingdoms  under  Ins  ]>riiicipal  funerals 
(see  Phiup  and  Alexander).  Macedonia,  with 
Greece,  fsD  to  Antipater's  son  Canander.  Bat  in 
the  wars  against  the  Gaols,  the  civil  strifes  of 
the  tlescenuants  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  in 
the  ambitious  designs  of  I*yrrhu^»,  kin;:  of  I!inni3, 
Macedonia  almost  peri-shcil  a.<«  a  kingdom.  Ii  ua», 
however,  once  more  eetablLshed  securely  by  Anti* 
gonus  Gonatas  (277-239),  the  nandson  ol  Alex- 
ander's general  Antigonus,  who  Bad  obtained  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  The Idngdom  BWiirved  the  limits 
set  it  by  Antigonne  down  to  itl  eonque>t  by  the 
Romans  in  IttS  B.C.  Twenty-five  years  later 
Macedonia  was  made  a  Roman  province,  in  which 
Thessaly  and  part  of  Illyiia  were  im  luded.  On 
the  partition  of  the  lionian  world,  it  wxh  incur- 
porateii  in  the  eastern  empire.  In  the  end  of  the 
6tli  century  it  was  settled  by  Slavonic  races,  and 
subsetiuentiy  formed  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
BalKarians  (lOtb  eentaivK  Sahmica  (ruled  hf 
Bonifaoe.  Marqnie  of  Montlnvat),  Theeeelottfe* 
(1224),  the  Servians  (14th  ccnturj'),  ami  finally 
the  Turkit,  who  still  hold  it.  The  populatioo  of 
the  r  orisi  districUs  are  (Jreeks,  whilst  in  thai" 


ChriHtian  Bulgarians  greatly  preponderate, 

Macelo,  a  port  of  BmsO.  the  eapitnl  of 

Alagoas  state,  lies  on  a  peninsula  that  shuts 
in  the  Lagoa  do  Norte  from  the  ?ea.  Cotton 
and  machinery  an-  manufactured,  and  there  is 
an  active  trade  in  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  &c.  Two 
railways  nm  from  hen  into  the  intmiar.  Fofb 

12,000. 

niacerata,  a  walled  town  of  Central  Italy. 

fiicturesi|uely  perched  uiwn  an  eminence  (1207 
eet),  44  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Ancona.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  a  beautiful  town-hall  of  the  13tb  cen- 
tuiy,  a  wiivenuty,  and  manufactores  of  glaae  and 
potteiy.  Pop^  10,068l 

Rlacfarrcn.  i^m  Georoe  Alkxandkr.  one 
of  the  mo.st  prominent  comiwers  and  writers  on 
musical  theory  during  the  19th  century  iti  England, 
wan  bom  in  London,  March  2,  1S13,  and  educated 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  at  which  institu- 
tion  he  beoame  a  professor  in  1834.  In  1876  he 
was  apipolated  Princhpal  of  the  Academ^r,  and  ahe 
profes^'or  of  Music  at  Cambrid^  University.  Later 
in  lite  ho  liecame  blind,  and  died  Slst  October  1887. 
He  wus  kni^dittHl  in  18S3.  As  an  operatic  com- 
poser .Macfarren  is  the  most  characteristic  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  Knglish  school — hi*  aim 
being  to  revive  the  old  English  mnsic  in  modern 
opera.  Hii  earliest  dramatic  work.  The  DeviTi 
C^Mra,waaprodncedinl«38;  /Ten  (^aupte  followed 
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in  1846,  h'ina  Charles  II.  in  1849,  A'o6i»  Hood  in 
1860,  Jesxy  Lea  in  1863,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
The  Soldier's  Legacy,  and  Helvetlyn  in  1864.  Hia 
best  cantAtaa  were  Lfiu>i  e  ( 1852),  May  day  ( 1856), 
Chritimtu  (1800)»«iid  TJU  lMtp^tk*Lak$  m71\. 
H«  did  aol  ytodnm  hh  firat  omtorio,  /oam  the 
Baptist,  nntil  1873 ;  it  hatl  for  successors,  The 
Jie*Mrre4:tion  (lS78),  Joseph  (1877),  and  David 
(1883).  Macfarn  ii  wni  KS  coniprifte  nanierons 
otlier  small  drHtiiatio  pieces,  as  well  ais  chamber 
music,  %'ocal  and  infltrumcntal,  and  several  sym- 
plMMiiiH  aiid  overtONi.  He  stands  higher,  how- 
eT«r»  m  %  writer  oa  the  theory  of  mosie  Uuin  as  a 
owpawr.  He  wae  an  entbiuiastie  advooate  of  the 
▼iewB  of  Alfred  Day  ( 1810-49)  as  laid  down  in  that 
writer's  Treatise  on  Harmony  (1845),  and  for 
many  years  stood  almost  alone  in  his  a4iv()oacy 
of  it.  \*  a  decidcKl  conservative  in  nnisiic,  Mac 
farren  raanif«j«tc<l  little  sympathy  for  such  modem 
aellOOb  as  Wagner's.  'lie  wrote  S^ldimmU  of 
Harmony  ( 1800 ;  13th  ed.  1885 ).  Ltetwret  on  Ear- 
MMiy  (1887;  3d  ed.  IS82),  Gattnterpoint  (6lh  ed. 
1886),  A  Mutieal  Hiatoty  (1885)^  and  Addrmu 
and  Leeturea  (1888) ;  besides  editing  Old  Sngtuh 
Dltdes  (18.57-80),  Moore  s  Irish  Melodies  (18.'59), 
S'litft.ih  Ditties  (lS(il  80),  and  the  second  edition 
of  Day's  Trmtise  ( IH.SC).  See  OmL^JUd  W«fk» 
of  Sir  G.  A.  Mar/arren(im), 

M*GilU  Jamks,  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  0th  October  1744.  anrt  die<l  in  Montreal, 
Canatla,  19ih  Decemlter  181.3.  He  eniignitetl  to 
Cana<la  befon'  the  .\nierican  revolution,  engage*! 
for  some  time  in  the  North-west  fur  trade,  and,  sub- 
aaauently  settling  in  Mcmtreal,  became  a  BDoeeM- 
m  merciiaDt  there.  He  was  for  many  veara  a 
member  of  the  Lower  Canada  Assembly,  and  snbae- 
qnentlv  a  member  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
coancils.  He  was  noted  for  philanthropy.  He 
l>e<|ueathed  to  the  college  in  Montreal  that  bears 
his  nanic  property  valued  at  £.'iO,000  and  £10,0(X)  in 
money  ;  but,  in  conf«pqneiue  of  the  increiuH'd  value 
of  land,  these  fitfiues  oonvey  &  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  preaent  vbIm  of  hb  gift  to  M«6iIlCoUi8eb 

!fIac((UIycnddy  Reeks,  a  group  of  ramed 
mountain!*  in  Ireland,  in  County  Keirv,  rise  from 
til-'  w  rsfni  nhores  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and 
cover  an  area  of  28  »q.  m.  Carran  Tual,  the 
loftiest  peak,  not  only  of  the  Reeks  but  in  all 
Ireland,  b  3414  feet  in  height.  Caper,  the  next  in 
altitode,  raaehee  8S0O  feet,  and  there  are  several 
others  vliti  !:  •  xcpf^l  *2.'00  fwt. 

MACCrreKOr,  JuHN,  caiKx  lnt  and  philanthropist, 
eldest  son  of  General  Sir  Duncan  .NlocGregor.  was 
horn  at  Gravesend,  Januaiy  24,  182&,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  was  the  first  to  be  handed  out  of  the 

borning  Kent,  East  Indiaman.  He  was  educated  at 
varions  private  schools,  at  Dublin,  and  at  Trinity 
Cnllf^re,  Canihridgp,  where  ln'  graduated  a.i  a 
wraiij^ler,  ami  took  his  in  KS47.    In  the  same 

year  lie  eti tired  the  Inner  Temjilf,  and  c'llli-il 
to  the  bar  in  1851.  He  did  some  writing  and 
sketebing  for  Punch  in  1845.  Ills  desire  to  travel 
led  him  to  make  a  tour  of  Enrope,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine  (IStt-HQ);  and  a  cnbseqnent  vint  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  bore  fruit  in  Our 
iSrothers  and  Cousins  { 18.^9).  The  ri-^j  of  British 
canoeing  )ia»  l>e»'n  largely  due  to  his  example  and 
intluence  Mnce  1K.V),  Ho  publi>lie«l  an  account  of  a 
canoe  iouniey  in  I  Sf).'!,  under  the  title  of  .^4  Thou- 
sand Jiiles  in  the  linb  Rot/  Canoe  i  lsfl6).  Other  nar- 
imtivee  of  conoo  voyages  on  the  BaltiiB^  Znider 
ZeOk  and  Joidan  followed.  He  was  captain  of 
the  Oanoe  CSob  (1806),  and  contributed  papers 
on  Marine  Propulsion  to  thn  British  .Vssoiiation. 
He  was  a  rnemlwrof  the  l.iitnion  Scliunl  lloaril  for 
<  If'-iTA  i'h  in  I^TO.  ami  iiL'ain  in  ls7.?:  "hen  chair- 
man  ui  the  InUuaLriaJ  bcuool  Cunuuisaion,  be  sug- 


geste<l  the  founding  of  the  London  Shoeblack 
Brigade  ;  and  he  gave  the  profita  of  his  books  and 
lectures— £10,000— to  nhilanthropic  schemes.  He 
died  leth  Jnly  1809L  ^  Life  by  Hodder(  1804). 

M^Crregor,  Robbst.   See  Rob  Roy. 

Machalr'odllS)  a  gigantic  sabre-toothed  tigtf 
of  the  Pldstoeene  penou,  with  canine  teeth  6  or 
8  inchea  kmc,  and  jagged  at  their  ed^  like  a 
fine  saw.    Its  remains  were  found  in  Kent^ 

Cavern  (q.v.). 

Machlaveim  Niccolo  di  ISkknaruo  dki,  bom 
of  an  ancient  burgher  family  at  Florence,  in  1469, 
and  a  papU  of  trie  celebrated  scholar,  liaroaUo 
Virgilio,  was  employe<l  in  puWIc  affaire  from  a  very 
early  age,  and  may  \ye  regarded  as  the  literar}* 
representative  of  the  political  life  of  the  imjujrtant 
]iei  iiHl  li>  whi(  h  he  belongs.  'I'lu'  y»  arf«  of  his  early 
mnnluKMl  were  passed  amid  the  jmlitical  troubles 
occaNiiincil  by  the  French  invasi«m  under  Charles 
VIU.  (1493),  when  the  Medici  lied  from  Florence, 
and  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  a  new  ooa- 
atitntion  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
reformer,  Savonarola.  Machiavelli's  first  appear- 
ance in  public  life  was  in  the  year  of  his  famous 
c<m temporary's  fall  from  power,  and  execution. 
He  was  clectc*!  in  June  1498  to  a  sulsirdinate 
secretaryship  in  tlie  department  of  '11  veci  di 
Balia '— i.o.  the  Ten  chosen  to  direct  the  militaiy 
and  diplomatie  aflain  of  the  ropnbUesn  govemmentb 
He  was  promoted  in  Jnly  of  the  same  year  to 
tlie  chief  secretaryship  nnder  this  same eommisaloii. 
ThU  position,  which,  though  hononrable,  was  snb> 
onlinate,  he  occupied  until  the  fall  of  the  republic 
in  1512.  His  immediate  superior  in  otfico  was 
Marcello  Virgilio  Adriani,  a  celebrat«?d  liuinaiiiKt, 
whose  companionship  is  sappo»<ed  to  have  stimu- 
lated in  Mocbiavelli  the  «llthnsia.>'m  for  the  study 
of  the  elaasios.  It  seems  proved,  however,  thai 
Maebiarelli  did  not  know  Grsek,  and  eannot  be 
clas.sed  among  the  erudite  of  that  culturo<l  age. 
Machiavelli's  duties  were  almn«t  entirely  diplo- 
matic ;  he  was  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 
missions,  the  instructions  and  corres|)ondence  oon> 
neeted  with  which  may  almost  be  said  to  contain 
the  secret  political  history  of  Italy  during  his  time. 
The  culmmating  point  of  his  reputation  as  a 
diplomatist  was  bis  mission  to  the  great  master  of 
treacher}'  and  disstmolation,  C«*ar  Bnrgia,  Doke 
of  Valentinois,  commonly  caile<l  '  II  Valentino,'  in 
l.*i02,  of  which  an  account  is  preserv^^l  in  fifty  two 
h'tl*'i-H  written  iluriiii;  tlie  courne  of  the  negotiation, 
unsurpassed  in  dramatic  interest  by  any  neiies  of 
state-papers.  In  the  complicated  exte  rnal  relations 
which  Florence  had  now  assumed,  Machiavelli  is 
found  in  communication  with  all  the  great  foreign 
poweni,  as  iw  bad  hitherto  been  with  the  Italian 
|>rincipaliti«s.  Between  1500-11  he  formed  part  of 
im}"irtant  mis.si()ns,  once  to  the  (Jerman  emperor 

I  Maximilian,  and  four  times  Ut  Fmnee.  Hin  de- 
•-palclR's  (Inrinv;  IIh-m-  joiiineyx,  and  his  treatises  on 
tlie  •  Alfairs  of  France  and  <  i> miany,'  are  full  of  a 
far-reaching  insight  into  tin-  >  ui-i  s  and  eti'ects  of 
the  varions  characteristics  he  hod  seen  and  studied. 
The  most  important  part  which  Madiiavelli  took 
in  public  affairs  was  his  spirited  attempt  to  raise 
a  traine<l  body  of  citizens  able,  without  the  aid  of 
tr*-aciier>>uH  men  eiiai  ii-s,  tO  dofSttd  their  libstty 
against  foreign  invn>ion. 

The  sincere  patriotism  wliich  ennobles  bis 
writings  and  his  life  filletl  him  with  forebodings 
for  the  fate  of  his  eonntry,  and  ee{i«cially  of  his 
beloved  aativo  town,  and  inspired  him  to  teaeh 
with  fervonr  the  only  mode  of  reviving  her  ancient 
ditrnity  and  imlepemb-nre.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  M.'.lii  i  in  Machiavelli  was  involvf»<l  in  the 

downlall  of  his  pnlron,  the  (Jonfaloniere  Sinli  rini. 

I  He  was  aiTcsted  on  a  chaige  of  conspiracy  in  1513. 
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On  being  put  to  the  torture,  lie  diBclainied  all 
knowledue  of  the  alleged  conopimcy ;  hut,  although 
MidoiM^  in  virtue  of  (be  uuneaty  ordered  by  Leo 
A.,  he  warn  obliged  for  eeveral  yean  to  withdraw 
firoin  mUIc  life,  daring  which  period  he  devot^sl 
him«eif  to  literature.  It  was  not  till  the  death  of 
the  >  niui;;  Liin'ti/'ii  tli'"  Medici,  in  1519.  tliiit  Machia- 
velli  l>ej;an  to  r('or)ver  I'as  uur.  He  wa.s  onimiiissidncd 
in  that  year  liy  I>e<)  X.  to  draw  up  liis  rt'imrt  on  a 
reform  of  the  state  of  Florence ;  and  in  1521  and 
the  following  years  he  was  otticially  employed  in 
Tsrioo*  dijdonwtie  aenrioee  and  aa  hiatoriographer. 
After  the  dinatrom  defeat  of  tiie  French  at  Favia 
{152;')),  Italy  lay  helpless  Ivefore  the  advancing 
forces  of  the  Enij>eror  Cliarles  V.,  who«o  ferocious 
Holdiory,  though  nominally  al!i<"^,  sacked  the  rich 
and  ilefencele.s.s  Italian  t«\vas  in  their  power. 
Machiavelli  used  his  failing  energies,  undermined 
by  ebronic  disease,  to  rouse  iiis  tellow-citizenfl  in 
tMr  own  defence,  and  in  negotiations  to  avert  from 
TloraMW  the  invading  ftrmyea  its  way  to  Rome;,  In 
May  1887,  onraeeivlnKthenewsof  the  aaek  of  Rome 
ana  imprisonment  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Giulio 
do'  Medici),  the  Florentines  again  drove  out  the  ' 
Medici  rulers  and  proclaimed  the  republic.  But 
Machiavelli  found  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  no 

Sart  in  the  popular  movement  for  liberty  and  for 
efence  against  the  foreigner ;  his  patriotism  was 
doubted,  and  he  was  softpected  of  favonring  the 
Medici.  This  bitter  disappointment,  added  to  bis 
already  feeble  health,  brought  on  an  illness,  of 
whicli  lie  died  on  tlie  '2iH\\  .lune  of  the  same  year. 
His  death  wjuh  arcomiiuiued  by  the  usual  minis- 
trations of  the  chnn  h,  for,  thnugii  he  had  written 
much  against  clerical  corruption  and  tyranny,  he 
had  never  impogned.  nor  indeed  even  discnssed, 
religions  doctnne.  He  was  interred  in  his  family's 
baiying-place  in  Santa Croce,  but  all  exact  record  of 
the  spot  is  loflt,  the  funl|y  having  beoooia  extinct 
as  early  as  1597. 

Througli  niisrrpresentntion  and  misunderstandinp 
of  his  writiiif^s,  his  nan)o  l»ecame  aft«r  his  deaUi 
liat<Hi,  iind  his  teachings  were  spoken  of  a.s  almost 
dial)olical,  his  earliest  and  most  violent  ass&ilantA 
being  the  cler^,  and  cafeeially  the  Jesuits.  Al- 
though  his  wntmge  were  eeveral  times  partially 
pobtuhed  in  a  more  or  leaa  garbled  form,  the  first 
great  edition  was  ni0t4Mnea  nntil  1782;  it  was 
oedicatetl  to  Earl  Cowner,  who  had  had  a  leading 
part  in  eriiinir,i;,'iii^'  tiie  ^iuMicati'>n,  as  also  in 
promoting  a  public  Hul)scn[)tion  for  a  inonnment 
to  Macliiaveih  in  Santa  Cnne.  From  that  jM-riod 
until  our  own  day  his  fame  has  steadily  increased, 
and  his  pre-eminent  podtfam  M  the  iMUider  of 
poUtieal  adenee  ia  neiw  aMand. 

Maehiavein^i  writlns*  fill  6  voh.  4to  (Florence, 
1782),  or  10  vols.  8vo.  Besides  his  letters  and  ttate- 
papers,  his  historical  writings  also  comprise  Fi<ir>'n- 
tine  Historifs,  extending  from  1215  to  HH'J,  with  a 
fragmentary  continuation  to  1499;  Discjiirsen  on 
the  First  Decade  of  J'idis  Lirius ;  a  Life  of 
Ceutruceio  Ceutmcani  (untinished) ;  a  Hintory  (if 
the  Jffairt  of  Lucca.  Ilia  literary  works  com- 
priee  an  imitetion  of  the  Gi^den  Ax$  of  Apaleiaa. 
an  essay  on  the  Italian  language,  and  eeveral 
minor  coni{w>sitions.  He  aNo  wrule  Sn-.-n  Jionks 
on  the  Art  of  ]\'in\  wlii(  li  luus  l>een  niucii  admireil 
by  the  h'ariied  in  military  science.  But  the  i 
^eat  source  of  his  rcnutAtion,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
IS  the  celebrated  tMH)k  De  Prinai^MUibut,  or,  as  it 
has  unoe  been  called,  X^e/PuMNAjpe.  The  main  Ques- 
tion discnssed  in  this  world«famed  book  is :  How 

fTindpalities  may  be  governed  and  maintained, 
n  resolving  this  question,  various  cases  are  snp- 
posed,  for  each  of  which  appropriate  rules,  prin- 
ciples, and  suggestions  are  laid  down,  and  all  are 
illu.ttrateii  lioth  by  contemporary  examples  and  hy 
a  wealth  of  histoncal  learning  which  it  is  diihcolt  1 


to  overrate.  The  7ti)  chapter,  in  wliich  he  details 
with  evident  admiration  the  system  of  Ca>sar 
Borgia,  and  the  18th,  in  which  lie  discusses  *the 
duty  of  princes  as  to  the  oblifation  of  keeping 
faith,'  are  perhaps  thoee  which  have  most  contrib- 
uted to  draw  upon  the  author  the  odious  repu- 
tation of  wliich  his  very  name  has  iR-i'ome  the 
syiiilK)l  ;  hut,  in  truth,  these  chaiiters  arc  only  moie 
jir(<  is<»  and  more  formal  than  tiie  rest,  from  their 
neaping  togetlicr  statements  which  are  el**ewliere 
insinuated  or  supposed.  The  broad  scheme  of  the 
book  is  eveiywtiere  the  samfi  tIt  that  for  the 
establislnnent  and  maintensiMe  of  anthori^  all 
means  may  be  resorted  to,  and  that  the  wont  Mid 
most  treacherous  acts  of  the  ruler,  however  unlawful 
in  themselves,  are  juslilied  by  the  wickedness  and 
treachery  of  the  governed.  Such  l»eing  the  moral  of 
the  book,  a  question  lias  arit<en  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  writer,  and  n  favourite  theorj'  for  a  time 
prevailed,  that  The  Prince  was  but  a  satire  BpoB 
absolutism,  and  was  designed  to  serve  the  came 
of  liberty,  of  which  MacniavelH  was  an  ardent 
friend,  by  making  arbitrarv  power  orlious  and  ciii. 
temy>tihle.  This  theory,  however,  hevides  hi  in;; 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  tone  <  ('  the  work,  is 
comjdetely  disproved  by  a  letter  of  Machiavelli  lo 
his  friend  Vettori  ( 1513),  which  wasdi.scovercd  only 
in  1810,  and  which  shows  that  JAc  Prtnee  was 
written  by  Machiavelli  in  all  seriousnem,  in  order 
to  recommend  biuuNslf  to  the  Medici  (for  whose 
private  perusal  it  was  de4*igned,  and  not  for  publies- 
tion)  as  a  mai*ter  in  the  (i.rt  of  j;ovemnicnt.  In  hi^ 
ardour  for  the  iilwration  of  It.ily  from  the  rule  of 
foreigners,  Machiavelli  ii;ul  lieconie  convinced  that 
strong  native  guvcmnieuts,  even  though  aljt<>olute, 
must  i>e  endurid;  aBd»  having  accepted  that  of  the 
Medici  lor  Fhwanee,  he  was  content  to  use  all 
means  for  its  security  and  consolidation. 
Prince  was  published,  after  Machiavelli's  death,  at 
Rome,  in  15.32  ;  and,  if  any  doubt  should  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  author,  the  l«xd; 
need  onlv  be  compared  vsith  the  commentary  v\hi<  li 
is  furnislje<l  by  every  jtage  of  his  I.i gazioni,  or  the 
reports  of  his  diplomatic  missions,  wirch  are  also 
contained  in  bis  collected  works.  Of  the  many 
criticisma  and  rejoindeiB  to  which  The  Prmee  hu 
given  occasion,  the  most  remarkable  b  that  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  Afitimarrhiarelli,  oit  Examen 
du  Prince  de  McrchidrdU  (  1740) ;  and  The  Priure 
was  (•(indeiiiiied  liy  I'ope  Clement  VIII. 

The  comeiiics  of  Machiavelli  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Italian  theatre,  ae  he  and  his  gre.it 
contemrwnuy,  Ario«*to,  were  the  first  to  repre««ent 
actual  life  and  diahiguc  ia  their  plays.  Machia* 
velli's  famous  eonedy.  La  JUaiiaragohh  fall  of 
biting  hnmonrand  shameless indeeency,  b  a  master- 
piece of  drntnatic  art. 

AnumK  tho  uuuiy  noted  hiitorisns  who  have  diicu»s»'d 
the  work  and  morality  of  Uachiavelli,  we  iwny  not« 
Macaalay'ii  hrilliaiit  emay,  and  in  the  more  uuslem 
style  of  historical  criticiKiu  I>>opold  Kanke's  vtudy  in 
iTur  Krittk  iifutrn'  Oarhichttrhrribcr.  THp  most  oooi* 
pletc  and  reiiiarkal>li.'  wurk  nn  Machiavelli  i«  that  hy  P. 
Villari,  iVicro//)  Marhitue/h  e  t  $uoi  ttmpi  (1877  81'; 
Eng.  trail".  IH'.N)  i.  Toininajiini"«  Vita  e  Srrttit  di  Mnrhi.i. 
vflli  { 1883  )  ia  full  of  careful  rtMcarch.  Mr  John  Morley's 
ItomsnssLaetnrsea  jrocMsvctfiwas  poUMMd  inlWr. 

MuclllnC  Guns  miiy  l>e  defined  weapons 
mechanically  loaded  with  lixed  ammunition  irom 
n  hopper  or  frame,  so  as  to  fire  a  succession  of  pro- 
jectiles from  a  rest  or  carriage,  in  contradistinction 
to  hand  weapons,  such  as  Repeating  (or  m^Miiie) 
Rifles  (q.v.)  and  Revolvers  (q.v.)t 

Machine  guns  may  be  divided  into  two  cTaiiBS 
— the  mitrailleuse,  which  dLschar^res  a  stream  of 
bullets  not  ninch  exceeding  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  revolving'  cftiinon  or  qnick  tirinp  vznn, 
which  throws  an  explosive  shell  of  several  pounds 
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wpi(^ht>  The  first  class  includiw  ritle  calibre  f^vxiiB 
for  line  npunst  troops,  and  naval  pins  firing  steel 
nhdt  capaule  of  piercing  the  sides  ofa  toqwdo  boat. 
The  second  i«  an  iniprovenicnt  on  onlinar>'  Cannon 
(q.v.),  thou};h  |>erhai)H  oometimefl  consiifered  less 
Buit«d  to  all  the  contin^^encies  of  a  campal)^!.  i" 
conseqiicnco  of  the  comparatively  delicate  nature 
of  the  nifchanism  employed. 

A  brcech-loa<ling  Ke<{ua  batterj*  (an  improved 
Kil»audequin  or  or^'an  gun ),  coUKisting  of  thirty  one 
rifle  lvirreis  arranged  in  three  parallel  rows,  loodeil 
simultaueouKly  hy  means  of  a  set  of  chainlwrs,  and 
fired  at  once  by  a  sini^le  cap,  has  been  in  the 
liotnnda  Museum  at  \VooIwich  since  before  1830. 
A  Requabatter>'  was  used  at  the  siege  of  Charleston 
in  IfU)^,  and  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  such 
inventions  as  the  (Gardner  and  Nordenfelt  machine 
euns,  while  th(x>4e  like  the  Ciatling  and  the  Hotch- 
kiss  revolving  cannon  seem  traceable  to  the  early 
patterns  of  revolver- pistol.  The  first  of  such 
weaiM>ns  to  be  used  in  field  onerations  was  the 
Gatling,  which  was  teste<l  in  the  American  civil 
war,  and  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1H67.  This  wcajton  (fig.  1 )  usually  has  ten  liarreU 
anil  ten  l<M<ks,  revolved  round  a  fixed  axis  by  means 
of  a  handle  or  crank.  In  addition  to  revolving 
with  the  barrels,  each  lock  is  at  the  same  time 
gradually  pushed  forward,  so  as  to  carry  the  car- 
tridge into  the  barrel,  close  the  breach,  and  fire 
the  charge  as  soon  as  the  barrel  comes  under  the 
■ights.  It  then  commences  to  move  backwards, 
drawing  with  it  the  empty  cartriilge-case,  so  that, 
when  one  revolution  of  the  barrels  is  complete, 
the  open  breech  is  brought  under  the  drum  from 
which  a  second  cartridge  falls  into  it.  Thus,  when 
the  ten- barrel UhI  gun  is  in  action,  there  are  always 
five  cartridges  going  through  the  loading  process 
and  five  others T»eing  gradually  extnicte<l :  and  this 
gneM  on  as  long  as  the  gun  is  fe<l  with  cartridges, 
which  mav  be  done  either  by  hand,  or,  as  is 
more  usual,  by  means  of  a  drum  fixetl  above  the 
barrels,  an  shown  in  fig.  1.  This  type  of  machine 
gun  cannot  fire  a  volley,  but  the  rapidity  of  its 
fire  is  limited  only  by  the  movement  of  the  handle. 


Fig.  1. 

Medimn  lise  Gailmg,  laoonted  on  Field  Carrisge. 

It  can  also  be  worked  with  a  sliglit  swaying  action, 
when  firing  rapidly,  so  as  t^o  spread  the  bullets  over 
a  certain  amount  of  lateral  space,  like  water  from 
a  fire-hose,  and  give  much  tlie  same  efifect  as  a 
volley.  The  wea|>ons  fir>t  used  fire<l  one  hundrc<l 
bullets  each  minute,  but  improved  mechaniHin 
enables  the  newer  ty|)es  to  lire  ten  times  that 
numl»er,  and  to  give  gcMMi  results  at  ranges  of  3000 

Janls.    The  barrels  are  of  varioun  calibres  up  to 
-2  inches ;  an<l  larger  sizes  could  Ik?  made.    A  few 
(jutliug  guns  were  used  iu  the  Fraiico-Gcrmaa  war 


of  1870,  the  Rusao  Turkish  war  of  1877-78,  the 

Chilcno-Peniviiin  war  of  1877.  and  the  British  cam- 
paigns in  Ashaiitee,  Zululand,  Egypt,  &c. 

The  Montigny  mitrailleuse,  'adopte<l  by  the 
French  army,  and  used  by  them  in  large  numlters 
during  the  campaign  of  1870,  consist*  of  thirty- 
seven  rifle-barrels  permanently  enclosed  in  an  iron 
cylinder.  These  are  all  loaded  simultaneously  at 
tlie  breach  by  means  of  a  metal  frame,  in  wiiich 
the  cartritlg«?8  are  carrie<l,  and  can  l>e  dischargc<i 
independently  or  all  at  once  by  the  action  of 
a  craitk-hantlle.  Reloading  takes  five  seconds, 
and  ten  discharges  can  \ye  fired  per  minute. 
The  bullets  have  no  lateral  spread,  and  the 
effective  range  is  not  much  over  1000  yards. 
Num1>erH  of  these  weapons  were  secretly  manu- 
facturetl  in  France  previous  to  1870,  amf,  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  that  year,  were  issnetl  to  the 
artillery  in  place  of  their  fiehl-guns,  without  any 
instruction  having  been  given  to  the  men  in  work- 
ing them.  Formed  into  batteries  of  ten  pieces, 
they  were  exjiected  to  beat  off  both  artiller>'  and 
infantry-;  but  the  concentrate<l  shell  fire  of  Uie 


Plg.2. 

Nordcnfelt-F«lmcr«ntx  Gun,  inaido  Bulwark  Mounting. 

former  destroyed  them  at  long  ranges,  and  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  latter  often  eiiabletl  them 
to  capture  the  mitrailleuses  without  serious  Iosm. 
The  tailure  of  this  weapon  brought  all  machine 
guns  into  disfavour;  but  when  protected  from 
artillery'  fire 
in  savage  war- 
fare, their  great 
value  for  cer- 
tain purpoMS, 
such  as  iliuik- 
ing  the  ditches 
of  fortressfw, 
defending  de- 
files, bridges, 
\'c.,  and  naval 
oj>emtion8,  has 
since  iK'en  fully 
recognisetl,  and 
ver>'  many  im- 
iirove<l  types 
(lave  apitearcd. 

The  Norden- 
felt-Palmcrantz 
-ystem  (fig.  2) 
IS  t>articularly 
iiseful  in  the 
loiM  of  shipM. 
riic  I  inch  cali- 
bre gun,  firing 
>teel  bullets,  is 
rn{>ablcof  pierc- 
ing  the  sides 

and  lM>ilep<  of  torpedo  boats  at  .100  yards.  It  ron- 
>taU»  usually  of  four  or  more  borizuutally  arranged 


Fig.  3L— Ffve-barrrlli'd  Osrdner  Oon 
oo  TniKsl  btMid. 
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barrels,  and  the  firing  handle  on  being  moved  for- 
wards and  backwaril-4  dt-scliargee  them  nil,  if  moved 
nfiiiUy,  in  »  »acces»ioii  of  volley*,  if  elowlv,  in  a 
oi  angle  •bote.  The  namber  of  «imed 
mtanste  fired  at  asa  vattee  from  one 
Imndreid  with  the  1-iuch  to  ton  with  the  3-inch  gun. 

Fig.  3  shows  another  fonn  of  rille  calibre  machine 
gun  (iesi^^ned  by  Captain  (ianiner,  late  I'.S.A., 
for  use  with  a  field  army.  The  operations  of  load- 
ing, firing,  and  withdrawing  the  empty  cartridge- 
are  performed  automatically  bv  ibe  breech 
udem,  worked  by  a  oraak-handu,  Tfae  car- 
I  am  M  is  from  aa  npikdift  fiaiM  w  aanier. 
ie  Maxim  ratomatio  maemne  gnn  bae  a  ■ingle 
barrel  sarronndeil  by  nn  outer  case,  the  space 
between  being  lilied  \ntli  watt  r  to  prevent  beating. 
The  breech  end  of  tlie  ^'un  recnils  after  ili>«cbaij,'e 
(the  firet  cartridge  being  fed  in  and  lired  by  liand), 
causing  tlie  arm  B  ( fig.  4 )  to  strike  the  fixed  point 

C,  thus  imparting  to  the  crank-shait  E  a  rapidly 
accelerated  rotation,  and  making  the  crank-handle 
F  strike  the  bnffer-sprinx  D,  which  brings  it  to  a 
state  of  rest^  The  rotanon  of  the  eranK-ehaft  E 
also  rotates  the  fusee  («hown  Hotted  round  E) 
attached  to  the  chain,  and  tbereby  wiiida  it  u{),  f^o 
that,  when  the  rrank  hamlle  1"  rests  on  tlio  liutbT 

D.  the  spiral  spring  (ibjtted)  i»  not  only  extended 
1  iodt  (ana  to  the  recoil ),  but  further  elongated  by 
the  wiMliig  vp  of  the  chain  on  the  fusee.  After 


FIf.  4— BNsdi  IbebsBini  of 


Gun. 


the  crank-handle  F  has  been  brought  to  rest  against 
the  buffer  I),  the  action  of  the  spring  ix  first  to  [mil 
back  tiie  recoiling  portion  into  the  firing  pf>Hiii((n, 
and  then  to  unwind  the  chain  from  the  iuii«e,  tliuH 
rotating  the  crank-shaft  back  into  its  original 
porition.  The  cartridges  are  carried  on  a  broad 
Bbmi  bel^  to  wUdi  faesh  lengtha  can  be  attached, 
and  which  is  earried  round  by  tbemecfaaabm.  The 
accelerated  motion  of  tlMt.«iank  draws  back  the 
lock  sutficiontiy  to  allow  the  old  cartridge  to  drop 
oat,  while  the  npiral  s[irin<,'  ranges  the  lock  to  come 
forward  quicker  than  the  rLH  inlin^'  [tortion  of  tlie 
barrel,  so  that  at  the  same  iu^taut  as  the  barrel 
resumes  the  firing  position  the  lock  closes  the 
breech  with  a  new  eattridga  and  fires  it.  the  nooll 
letting  up  the  name  action  again.  The  gun  may 
be  arranged  for  fifing  single  shots  by  hand  on 
]treKsing  a  button,  or  to  continue  firing  shnf  at 
any  rwjuired  interval  of  time.  Ax  many  as  620 
rounds  prr  minute  iiave  l>ei'u  fin  d  fmm  this  gnn, 
and  accurate  shooting  obtajno<l  up  to  3000  yanls. 
Fig.  5  shows  a  rifle-caubre  Ma.Yim  gnn,  which,  with 
its  tripod,  only  weighs  70  lb.  A  S-^ounder  gun 
has  also  been  designed  on  the  same  principle.  All 
tiia  mechanism  is  carefully  covered  in  to  protect  it 
from  grit  and  dirt,  but  it  can  easily  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  cleane<l. 

The  HotchkiHS  revolvinjj  cannon  is  similar  to  the 
Gatlinggun,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  five  barrels 
revolving  round  a  central  axi»,  but  there  is  only  one 
lock  for  all  five,  instea«l  of  one  for  each  barrel,  and 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  barrels  is  intermittent 
instead  of  continuous.  Each  turn  of  the  crank- 
handle  loads  one  barrel  and  fires  another,  wliile  an 
wupty  cartridge -cAse  m  \mn-^  extracted  from  a 
third.  The  ni>  i  haiii>ui  i-t  in  few  parts,  wliich  are 
laige,  strong,  and  serviceable,  with  only  one  spring, 
'  '  ThelMMeh-piaoeiaflolid. 


■adtiiBtabisefla* 


The  calibres  of  the  revolving  cannon  vary  front  I "5 
inch  to  2  iuclieS|  but  the  same  inventor  lias  nuuie  a 
fi-ponader  qniok-fiiiag  aiaglo-bafraUed  fiald^fon. 


The  projectile  w  either  a  steel  sliot  for  naval  pur- 
poses or  an  explosive  Hbell.  As  many  as  eighty 
ri)un<lH  per  minute  have  been  tiretl  from  the  revolv- 
ing  eaimon,  the  cartriiiges  being  fed  in  from  a 
hopper-fnune,  and  g(M)d  results  obtained  at  a  range 
of  5460  yanls. 

By  an  order  of  1888.  a  detachment  with  two 
maenino  gone  was  maae  pari  of  tim  war  eatab- 
lishment  of  every  brigade  of  infantry  or  cavalry 
in  the  British  army.  Each  infantrj'  detachment 
coiiHiHt^i  of  an  oflicor,  two  non  fonmiiK^ioned  otiioerfs 
and  nine  men,  and  is  juH-onipuiiied  by  a  fora^-cort 
and  aniiiiuiiitioii  cart  canying  6640  rounds  for  the 
guns,  1500  more  being  on  each  gun-carriage.  Two 
men  are  sufficient  to  work  each  gun,  the  remainder 
an  driven  and  aiervantk  la  the  eavaliy  dotadi- 
meat  there  are  fifteen  men,  of  whom  two  ate 
servants,  seven  drivers,  and  six  for  worl^itig  the 
guns  and  to  act  as  honie-holdens.  The  unimum- 
tion-wagon  cecrlM  18,340  rooBida  of  liliO'ealUm 

cartridges. 

The  mitrailleuse  form  of  machine  gun  thus  takes 
a  definite  place  in  the  armament  of  £uroi>ean 
troops,  not  as  a  substitute  for  field  arlillaiyt  against 
whidi,  if  nnprotocted  by  cover,  it  can  amr  aland, 
bat  ai  an  KoxlliarT  to  infiuitry  and  to  eavalry 
acting  independently,  in  i>ositionH  where  ritle  lire 
is  niuet  etticacious.  It  ^vill  alw>  l>e  useful  for  long 
range  rifle-fire,  and  perliap-*  in  lii  u  of  an  infantry 
e«cort  to  guns  when  moving  ntnidly  l«  the  fruui, 
be»<ide8  those  purpooes  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  Toe  sbell-firiog  machine  gnn  and  the 
qniek-firing  gnn,  on  the  oUMr  band,  will  perhaps 
soperaede  the  ordinary  artillery  pieces  of  similar 
calibre,  which,  by  not  checking  or  ntilisins  the 
recoil,  entail  greater  strain  utx.n  tfaa  camage^ 
and  rei^uire  more  men  to  work  tuem. 

■MlBt«8ht  Chailb.  Bee  ImiA-MnBO. 

Hl'Intyrc,  Duncan  Bav.  See  Gaeuc,  V.  fllL 

Hackf  KaBL,  Frsihcrb  von,  Austrian  geneml. 
was  bom  at  Nennslingen,  in  Franconia,  on  24  th 
August  I7S2,  entered  the  military  service  of  Analria 
in  1770,  and,  after  fighting  in  the  Turkish  war  and 
against  the  French  republican  armies,  was  ill  1707 
created  field  marshal.  Having,  after  the  peace  of 
CainiK)  Forniio,  been  a|>jM)inte«l  1>y  the  king  of 
Naples  to  the  command  of  his  trcHHis,  be  t«x>k  tlie 
Add  against  the  French,  and  oe<-upied  Rome :  but 
he  was  vnable  to  retain  his  hold  of  the  city.  A 
riol  in  the  dty  erf  Naples,  caused  by  bis  trnvins 
concluded  an  armistice  with  the  French,  oompeUea 
him  to  seek  safety  in  the  enemy's  camp.  He  was 
thereupon  carried  iirisoner  to  Pari-s  bnt  e»cai>ed  in 
1800.  Five  years  later  the  emperor  pot  him  at  the 
head  of  90,600  man,  and  sent  him  to  check  tfaa 
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French  advance  along  llie  line  of  tlio  Illt!r.  But 
the  enemy  oulnianu  uvred  him,  and  uhiit  liini  up  in 
l^lm,  an<r  on  I7th  October  Mock  capitulated  witli 
Ub  army.  He  waa  tried  by  oourt-martial  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  aentenoe  was  commuted 
by  the  emperor  to  expnlsioii  from  the  armv  and 
twenty  iveiire'  imprisonnient.  In  18U8  Mack  was 
Iiberate<i.  and  in  1^19  fnllv  pardoned.  He  died 
22d  OctolH-r  1S2l».  His  (Icl.'iico  wa.^  pubUthed  iu 
Uaumer's  HintoriscJtcs  TascJunbuch  (1873). 

■■Ckay«  Charles,  LL.D.,  poet  and  ionmalut, 
the  Mm  of  an  otBcer  in  the  lioyal  ArtiUenrt  won 
liora  in  Perth  in  1814.  Re  wu  eent  ta  aenool  iu 
Tvondon  and  RrusselR,  and  showed  an  early  fond- 
nes.s  for  verse-writing'.  In  18,%  he  liecaino  Hccretan' 
to  Cockcrill  (m  ^  l  '^t  Seniin;;.  The  mililieatiou 
of  a  (tniall  volunio  of  ]>oenix  in  18M  led  to  hi.s 
lieconiiii;^  assiKtant-edit^tr  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
(l»36-44).  From  1844-47  he  was  editor  of  the 
GUuaow  Argu.it;  he  acted  on  the  literary  staff  of 
the  lUtutruUd  Lomdom  Nairn  (1848-08),  and  filled 
the  poet  of  New  York  eorreiipondent  of  the  Times 
during  the   civil   war  (i,").     The  Loudon 

Jtffficw,  a  wfM'kly  journal  wliicli  ho  PHtnl>li!«ln'il  in 
ISIK),  wim  not  u  succt'^s.  Down  to  tliu  tiiuo  of  lii» 
death,  Decemlwr  24,  IHH'J,  he  i«.sue<i  many  voluraea 
of  jMKrtry  and  prose,  and  was  a  contnbutor  to 
BlaektcofuCa  Magazine,  tlie  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
other  periodicals.  Two  of  Mackay's  songs,  *  There 's 
a  Good  lime  Coming '  and  '  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,' 
had  an  extraoidinaiy  vogue,  400,000  of  the  first 
having  Wen  Hold,  without  putting  anything  into 
Ills  pctket.      He  published  eleven  volumes  of 

rtrv  ;  (li'.txnjnrr  niii/  Snoirdrift  I  ISLK))  \\a*i  edited 
^  Im  wm  Eric  (I80I-O8;  author  of  Lovc  iittirs 
of  a  Viotinilif  Arrows  of  Song,  Scro  nml  Artcn, 
&c. ).  His  proae  works  inoladed  Memoirt  of  Extra- 
ordinary Popular  LdutionM  ( 184 1 ),  a  work  on  Oadie 
Etymology  (1878),  and  two  works  of  lltemry  jiuto- 
biography,  Forty  Yeartf  Recollect ium  [2.  \i>\y^.  1S77) 
anil  Through  the  Long  Day  (2  vola.  1887 ). 

H'MeeNportf  a  lioroogh  of  lY-nnsylvania,  on 
the  Monuiigahela  RiveTt  at  tiie  mouth  of  the 
YoBghioffiieDy,  and  on  aevaial  railway*,  16  miles 
8B.  of  nttaborff.  It  haa  Ikmr,  saw,  and  rolling 
mills,  largo  inanufartorios  of  tubing,  glaiw  workt*, 
a  dLttillerv,  ^:c.  Natural  gas  is  uned  to  some 
extent  for  ^ueL    Pop.  (1680)  8212  ;  (1H90)  20,741. 

Haduaitei  Albxamdkr,  Canadian  states- 
mail,  was  bom  in  Logierait,  Perthshire,  fi8th 

January  1822,  removed  to  Canada  in  1842,  and 
worked  for  some  time  as  a  maiton,  Bubee<|nently 
becoming  a  builder  and  contractor.  In  1852  he 
)>ecanie  e<litor  of  a  Reform  newspajter.  He  repre- 
sented Lanihtim  in  parliament  from  1861  to  1867, 
and  in  the  Dominion  parliament  till  1882;  he  was 
then  electe<l  for  VmhI  York,  and  waS  ra-electod  in 
1887.  From  1867  he  led  the  itelorm  omuiiitioQ  in 
narUameat,  and  la  I87S-S0  was  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  Canada.  In  1873  he  Mico«>«led 
MardonaVd,  becoming  the  first  Liberal  premier,  and 
r»"iiiaine<i  at  tli"  Io'.kI  of  the  government  till  IH7.S. 
He  thrice  iIim  lined  a  knighthood,  wrote  the  Lite  of 
his  friend  an<l  ally,  tite  lion.  CkOfge  Bl«WII  ( 1888), 
and  died  17th  April  1892. 

com- 
poser, knightc<l  ""n  18!),'>,  wim  horn  in  Ktlinhurgh 
in  IH47.  He  Htndied  inuHic  in  Cermaiiy  and  at 
the  Uoyal  .Vcad'-my.  London.  From  \HC^  to  |S7'» 
he  waj*  engagwl  in  Kdinlmrgh  as  teaelier,  violinist, 
conductor,  and  comixwer.  Afterwards  he  re>.id»»<l  in 
Italy,  devoting  his  energy  mainly  to  composition. 
In  1886  he  ha<i  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doe.  from  St 
Andrews  UniverHty;  m  Febmaty  1887  was  ap- 
Mfalted  Prittdna]  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mnnic 
IB  London.  His  Work"  eniliraee  almost  e\  rry  furni 
of  moaic    His  celebrity  dates  from  the  production 


of  llir^  opera  Coloinhtt  in  April  1SS3  at  Drury  Lane 
l>y  tlie  (.'arl  Ko^a  ronii>any.  His  KuliMjijuent 
onera,  I'hc  I'roubadour,  bad  not  the  same  success. 
Hl»  oratorio,  'The  Bom  of  Sharon,  produced  at 
Norwich  in  1884,  is  regarded  as  hitherto  his  best 
work.  Another  similar  one,  Lord  of  Lift,  was 
composed  for  production  in  1891  at  Birmingham. 
Besides  these,  he  has  written  several  important 
cantata.H ;  two  Scotch  rliaiiwiMliet*,  and  other 
orchestral  works,  a  concerto  and  a  pihrorh  lor 
violin  ;  chamlier  music,  songs,  pianoforte  and  organ 
niec^,  &c.  His  conipoeitions  are  diatinguisEed 
tiy  a  manlv  solidity  of  workmanship,  the  result  of 
a  thorotupi  masteiy  of  all  brancbee  of  his  art^ 
comhinea  in  ma^  iastaaceB  with  a  happy  poetic 
inspiration.  He  is  also  endmot  as  a  oonduetor. 

Mackenziet  Sir  Gborgk,  a  Scottish  Inwj-er 
and  i^tAtesnmn,  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
wa.H  liorn  at  Dundee  in  1630.  He  t>tntiied  at  St 
Andrew**,  AlK'nieen,  and  Bourges  in  France  ('the 
Athens  of  Scottish  lawyers');  in  was  called 

to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh ;  and  in  1661  boldly 
defended  the  Marquis  of  Argy  ll  on  his  trial  lor  Ugh- 
trsason.  About  the  same  time  he  was  msda  n 
ja8tioe*depute,  and  as  such  had  to  repair  *oiioe  a 
week  at  feast  to  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  and 
to  tr^'  and  judge  such  pcrnons  a»  are  there  delated 
of  witchcraft.'  He  wius  s(K)n  after  knighted,  eiiteie<l 
parliament  as  meml>er  for  UosH-shire  in  IG<i!),  and  in 
1677  was  named  king's  advocate.  Tn  to  this  j»oint 
his  career  had  been  marked  by  a  decidedly  patriotic 
spirit,  and  he  was  even  one  of  the  must  popular 
man  in  the  aoontiy.  Jn  the  midst  of  Jua  pro* 
fesdonal  labouis  lie  diligently  cvltfvated  litera- 
ture, and  was  one  of  the  first  Scotchmen  to  write 
Knglish  with  purity.  'That  noliio  wit  of  Scotland,' 
Drytlen  term>  luin.  I  nhappiiy  in  tlie  ]Ki|nilar 
mind  he  is  betier  known  sk  criminal  prosecutor 
in  the  days  of  the  persecution,  in  which  capacity 
he  earned  the  title  of  'filuidy  Mackeiuie;'  nor 
can  it  be  disproved,  in  spite  of  bis  liberal  anta> 
cctlentSt  that  he  became  a  willing  instmniant  of 
despotism.  In  1682  he  founded  the  Advocates' 
Lihrary  (q.v. ) ;  at  the  Revolution,  ."ix  years  after- 
wards, he  retired  to  Oxford.  He  died  in  London, 
8th  May  iGOi,  and  was  hurled  at  Edinbn^gh  in 
(Jreyfriars  Cliureliyaixl. 

Hifl  work^  putilished  Wtwcen  166S  sad  16M,  and 
ooUeeted  br  Baddimso  (2  vols,  folio,  1716-22),  include  Re- 
liffio  Sioieit  Jferal  Mitaf  igion  Solitude,  Moral  OaUamtrif, 
Fradjeshdn  1/  tike  OownMsciil  ({f  CharU$  IL,  thras 
treatiMsea  thslaw  ef  SaotlaBd,  and  Jm  Stfifim.  8m 
his  Jrcawire  ^  ll«  Ao<faiid(aOni);  and 

Tmy\at Imm,  StmituU  AnMuA  JETulery  ( 188t ). 

Mackenzie*  Hknky,  the  'Man  of  Feeliii-.' 
was  bom  in  Edinbaigh,  26th  August  174&  A 
physician's  son,  he  psseed  from  tlie  High  Seliool 

to  the  university,  in  176.>  went  up  to  London  to 
nur-ue  his  law  studies,  and,  retnnnng  to  Scotland, 
iM'i'anic  ei"\\]i  ;iii<iini  y  in  the  t'ourt  of  F\che«MU>r, 
and  in  isoi  toMiiitroiier  of  tuxes.  For  up  wants  of 
half  a  century  he  wits  'one  of  the  most  illustrions 
names  c<mnecte<l  with  polite  literature  in  E<lin- 
hurgli,'  where  he  died  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
five,  on  14th  January  1831.  Bi»A/a»  Fuling 
was  published  anonymously  in  1771 ;  The  Man  of 
the  World  f.illuwed  ni  177.3,  and  Julia  dr  IJouhigni 
in  1777.  All  lliree  Imve  soinetldnf:  f>f  IJii  hardson. 
and  tnore  «if  Sterne,  luit  n>>tliint,'  "f  tlii  ir  '.jeniu-, 
The  Hrst,  which  alone  is  not  \\  ImiIIv  for^'i«tien.  which 
indee<l  was  reprinted  by  Professor  M«  ruy  Morley 
in  1886,  is  perhaps  the  most  naniby-pamby  etfusioii 
that  ever  *  attained  rhi.ssical  celebrity.'  nis  other 
writings  include  some  Tory  pampHlets,  lives  of 
Blacklock  and  Home,  ninety-nine  papers  In  the 
Mirror  and  Loiimjer,  and  fn\ir  very  >\eak  plavM. 
At  least,  he  dcnervcs  recognition  for  his  own 
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reeo^ition  of  Bunus  and  M  «a  ««rly  ■dmtrer  of 
■LeaHog  sod  of  Sehiller. 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  CaiutdUui  agita- 
tor and  jiiunialii*t,  wan  bcrn  in  Dundee,  I'itli 
Marcli  17S^5,  eniigrated  to  Cftnada  in  1820,  aii<l 
in  1824  e!itAbliMbe<l  tlie  Colonial  Advocate,  tirst  at 
i^oooniitown,  then  at  Toronto.  There  hiii  denuncia- 
twos  of  the  officials  resalfeed  ia  the  jartiai  flcslnus- 
tion  of  hill  printin^-ofBoe  in  ISm  In  18S8  he 
Avus  olcciod  to  tlie  proviiirisil  parliamrnt  for  York, 
litit  wa^s  cxiM'lleil  for  lilii'l  on  tin-  A.'-scnilily,  iim<I 
■was  hU((f^^i\  1-1  y  fxpt'llfil  and  re  elect»'<i  until 
tinally  tlie  j^'overnnieiit  rt-fuMid  to  iiwue  the  writ. 
In  liil'2  he  went  to  London  with  a  (letition  of  gTie%'- 
aneet  from  the  liefonnera  of  Canada,  and  while 
tLuera  Momd  the  dismicisal  from  office  of  tlie 
AttonM|]r*seneral  and  Solicitor-general  of  Upper 
Canada.  In  18S4  he  was  elect^tl  the  finit  mayor  of 
TorantO,  and  in  1S36  he  started  tlie  C</ii.st't<ifi',ti,  in 
which  heattackal  Sir  Francis  Heiid,  the  lii-iUfiiiiiit- 
j;overnor,  lor  interlereni-e  uith  tin-  elections.  In 
1837  he  puhlii^hed  a  virtual  declaratiua  of  independ- 
ence in  Uia  pai>er,  heatled  a. bond  of  ailMduirar* 
gmta»  and  denianded  of  the  lientenant-govemor  a 
■ettleroent  of  all  provincial  dUficulties  by  a  conven- 
tion. This  demand  not  having  been  granted,  Mac- 
kenzie dctcrnnneil  to  arreflt  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  capture  the  military  stores  in  Toronto;  hut 
being  met  by  a  nuperior  force  at  Mniit;;omery'« 
Hill,  4  mile,'*  from  the  citv,  the  inhur^'ents  were 
pnt  to  flight  after  a  brief  skirmiMli  iu  which  several 
wope  killed.  Mackenzie  and  others  ctFticted  their 
«M^w^  and  took  naMCMion  of  Navy  laland  in  the 
Niagara  River,  iwiiere  he  Mtablished  »  piorirional 

fovernnient.  He  wjus  .s(Min,  however,  eonpelled  to 
reak  uj)  his  caniji,  iind  was  afterwards  sentenced 
by  the  L'nite<l  States  authoriti'-s  to  twelve  mouths' 
inipriiionment  in  Kix-hc>«t4'r  jaiL  On  the  pi  oolania- 
tion  of  amnesty  in  1849  he  returned  to  Canada, 
and  was  a  member  of  parliament  from  li^K)  till 
1858.  Refonns  more  radical  than  thoHe  he  con- 
tended for  liare  ainoe  been  gnmtad.  He  died  in 
Toronto,  28th  Angnit  1861.  See  the  life  by  hia 
Bon  in-law,  Charles  Lindsay  (2  vols.  1808). 

Mackenzie  River,  in  North  America,  has  its 
origin,  u»  the  A  thaUiflca  ( q.  v. ),  in  a  KockyMountain 
lake  in  British  Columbia,  flovra  over  600  milea  to 
Lalce  Atliahaaca,  and  840  as  the  SUve  lUver  to 
Great  Slave  Lake  ( q.  v. ).  It  now  ansumefi  the  name 
of  Maelcende  River,  ami  eonvey^  the  waters  of  tlie 
Great  Sla\f  Lake  to  the  Ai('ti<'  ()<'ean  at  .\Lu  ken/i»? 
Bav,  after  a  liiial  course  wliieli  is  reckonetl  at  1045 
miles,  making'  a  total  river  system  of  nearly 
niUea.  It  dnuna  an  area  of  little  Icsh  than  (irH).OCX) 
•q.  m.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  cltMeil  from 
(Mtober  to  June  by  ice.  The  Mac  ken  lie  district 
itself  is  desolate  and  unfit  for  colonisation ;  bnt  its 
great  tributaries,  the  Liard  and  the  IVnre  and 
Athalutsca  rivers,  drain  an  iiiinienrie  fertile  country, 
with  abundance  of  petroleum  (the  fiehls  have  been 
reporteil  the  largest  in  the  worhl),  and  .some  coal 
and  li>piite.  The  Mackenzie  reeeivu<I  \U  name 
from  Sir  Alexander  Maclteaae  (a  175^1820),  by 
whom  it  was  discovered  in  1788.  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin (q.v.)  descended  it  in  182.5.  Since  189.5  it  gives 
name  to  a  new  north-west  territory'  of  Cana^lo. 

MACkerel  {Scomber),  a  geniiH  of  acanthopter- 
oiin  fishes  of  the  family  Scomlierida"!,  which  aim 
includcfl  the  Tunny,  Bonito,  and  Sucking  Fisheo. 
Members  of  tiie  'maelcerel'  family  we  pelagic 
forms  of  very  extensive  distribution.  They  are 
gregariouH  and  |)redaceou»,  and  are  extremely 
artive,  the  form  of  tln  ir  l»odies  Wing  eminetitly 
a<lapt>-d  for  r.'ipid  gliding  nioveinentH,  Their 
»n>i-i  I.-H  are  ri-  hly  supplied  with  bl<KHl  and  with 
f-r^'-i  and  lie-  t<Miip«'ratiire  of  their  Ixxlies  is 
•^'^"rai  d(igre«'M  higher  than  in  other  halies.  Tiie 


genus  Scomfftr,  the  mackerels  proper,  eomprbi» 
aeven  species,  diitribitted  in  almost  ail  tempeiaie 
and  troniGal  seas,  except  off  the  American  shores 
of  tlie  Boutii  Atlantie.   The  Common  Mackerel 

Smiiibcr)  ia  fouml  a.s  far  s<nith   it-    tlie  Caruirv 
'  Islands,  ami   from   Greenland   to   < '.ipe   C<kI  in 
.NLis.saehusett.s.     It   is   aJmndant  off  tli»^  ilriti'h 
I  coa^t,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  bat  is  itcaice 
in  the  Baltic.    It  is  a  very  beautiful  fish  <if  elecant 
'  spindle-like  shape.   Its  colour  is  a  lostrotu  oaric 
blue  above,  with  wavy  blackish  traasverae  stnalca 
and  silvery  lielow.   The  tail  b  creaeent-shaned, 
and  has  a  slisht  ridge  or  keel  on  each  side.  The 
snout  b  mtuer  ktSgt  pointed,  and  cooipraMd. 


I  The  mackerel  ia  usoally  from  14  to  16  inehee  kiag^ 

and  about  2  lb.  in  weight,  hut  it  may  attain  m  mm 

I  of  over  18  inehe-..  .Mackerels  mu\  f  aiN.iit  m  dhoals, 
apprrmching  the  coast  at  certain  seasons  either  I>e- 

!  fore  or  after  siiawning,  or  for  purijooes  «»f  lee»ling, 
follow  ing  shoals  of  herrings,  sprats,  or  pilchards,  on 
which  they  prey.  Their  migrations  are  probably 
largely  inUuenoed  by  temperatora.  Eaily  in  the 
year  they  move  from  the  deqier  parts  of  the 
Atlantie  towards  the  British  eoast  In  May  and 
June  they  are  fonnrl  ofV  the  S(  illy  Isles,  whenr.> 
some  go  up  St  (;t'or;:f  s  Cliamiei,  hut  mof»t  prooet  d 
aloiii;  tin-  Eii;.;li.-h  Channel.  They  are  >er\-  con- 
stant in  the  rate  at  which  they  travel  during  their 
migrations.  The  mode  of  capture  varies  with  local 
circurostanoea.  In  apring  and  antnmn  drift-nets 
only  are  used  ;  in  snnimer,  when  the  fish  are  near 
the  shore,  seine-nets  are  likewise  employed.  When 
the  shoals  are  much  broken  up,  hand-lines  are  used 
baited  with  various  sul>stHnces,  such  as  h  .-lip  from 
another  mackerel,  a  pieo«' of  a  cuttle-hsh.  a  thin  ritnl 
of  pork,  woriiiH,  or  in<leeil  any  glistening -ut>-trtnc»-, 
such  as  a  strip  of  coloured  cloth  moving  quickly 
through  the  water.    Hand-line  fishing  may  he 

I  prosecuted  at  all  boon  of  the  dav  and  night,  bat 
It  is  most  soccewfnl  ia  tbe  mormng  and  evening 
and  a  smart  hreeie,  termed  a  *  mackerel  tireeae,'  la 
most  favourable  to  its  success.  As  food,  tlie 
mackerel  is  >eiy  highly  e^-teemed,  )>ut  it  taints 
\'er>' rapidly  and  loses  flavour  when  kept.  Owing 
to  the  ra]iidity  of  decoin|>osition  in  hot  weather, 
and  the  cou.se<{uent  injurious  results  to  consnmcn, 
mackerel  were  allow  ed  in  1698  to  be  sold  in  Lwrilea 

,  either  before  or  after  divine  service  on  Sund^ra,  m 
enactment  that  appeaia  not  to  have  been  repealed. 
The  intrtMluction  of  steamboats  as  'carriers'  in- 
Htea«l  of  sailing-vess<ds  ba^  jiroved  highly  liene 
tieial  to  the  mackerel  iiidusti  v  and  to  the  ;;eiier.il 
public.  In  the  lieginning  of  l**'.*"  a  first  consign- 
ment of  cured  mackerel  was  sent  from  Cape  Town 
to  Princetown,  Massachusotta.  Off  the  south  coast 
of  England  mackerel  seem  to  spawn  alsiui  May 
or  June.  Sam  statea  that  egg*  are  depoaited  aoM 
leagues  from  the  abore  and  at  the  very  enrface  of 
the  waves,  where  large  numbers  of  these  finh  may 
)k>  met  with  engaged  in  spawning.  The  eggs  float 
on  the  snrfare.    In  «astable  ciigmiMtMicee  tiw 

!  young  grow  rapidly. 

I  .\iiotlier  siiecio!**,  tbe  Spanish  or  Colv  Maekerd 
i  i& coikuU  is  found  in  Europe  in  the  MecUterraneei^ 
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iNll  i»rely  on  the  soutli  amst  of  England.  In  tlic 
western  bemiftpliere  it  ia  found  from  Nova  Sootta 
to  Cape  HatteraB.    It  attains  a  weight  of  4  or  6 

111.,  but  is  piMiorally  not  yreatly  csteoineil.  It 

!»<»s^e^<^le•<  Rii  ail  hliKldiT,  in  tliiw  res|KH.'t  liiireriii;;  | 
rom  tlif  c-omiiioii  niackprcl.     The  Soiul  (<|.v.)  in  , 
sometinif.-i  called  Horse  Mackerel.    The  Mackerel 
Midge,  a  very  stnall  fiHli,  la  a  ap«ete  of  lW*f*'"g 
(q.v. ),  of  llie  family  (ia<lidie. 

Murkinaw.  or  Mackinac,  an  island  3  miles 
h>n;^  by  2  br<>a«l,  in  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw,  wliich 
Gonnec-tx  I>akes  Huron  and  Michipin ;  iiore  im  Mack- 
inaw villayo  and  Fort  Mackinaw. 

M*IU]ile7«  WuuuAM,  an  American  atataoaian 
•ad  aoldiar,  tw«i^*foiiith  fimident  of  the  United 
State*,  waa  Inni  al  Kites,  Oliin.  Janunry  20,  )S4.3. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  civj]  war.  hecanie 
a  captain,  and  major  by  brevet  '  for  ^^allant  and 
meritorious  servioes'  in  several  battles*,  and  after 
the  war  Htudied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar.  He  aettled  in  Canton,  represented  his  district 
in  congreM  from  1876  to  1880,  with  the  exception 
«f  one  term,  and  was  jravenior  of  Ohio  for  four 
yean  (1890-04).    In  IffiW  be  was  nominated  for 

t resident   by  the  Rej^uiMioan   lonvention   at  St 
.ont!«,  and   in   tlie  Noveinln'r  election  received 
7.10.').729  votes  to  (1,491,077  for  Bryan  (Free  Silver 
I>emocrat)  and  133,554  for  Palmer  {tioH  Democrat). 
Macklntosii.  s^  e  LvDiA-nuBiin. 
MUfkillUMfll,  Sir  Jambb,  a  idiStoMllMr  and 

KMttidan,  was  bom  at  Aldoorie  in  InTemem-shire, 
ptober  24,  nOT).  He  was  educated  at  Kind's  Col- 
lege, Abenleen,  and  in  nie«licine  at  K«linl>uri;h, 
afterwards  hctt  linj,'  in  London.  The  lirst  work  that 
brought  him  into  notice  waji  his  Vindieiee  Gallim 
(1781 ),  in  reply  to  Durke  h  lirfectiont  mU»» French 
devolution.  This  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  Litieral  party,  and  when  the  association  of  the 
*  Friends  of  the 'People'  (q.v.)  was  formed  he  was 
appointed  secretary.  Being  called  to  the  bar  ( 179/)), 
he  attained  hi^;h  eminence,  and  in  1701)  he  deliveretl 
n  liriliiant  series  of  lectures  un  the  law  of  nature  and 
oi  n;iti(^tii.  In  1H()4  he  was  kiii^dited,  and  apfKiinted 
recorder  of  Bomljay,  and  in  18U(i  judge  of  the  Admir- 
alty Court;  here  he  s|tent  seven  years,  entering 

Ku-liament  on  his  return  aa  Wbur  member  for 
aim  (18i:f).  He  was  proftMsor  of  Law  in  the 
eoUege  of  Hoileybnrv  from  1818  to  1824,  and  in 
1880  oecame  a  memWr  of  tlie  Boanl  of  Tontrol  , 
miller  the  (Irev  minislrv,  .unl  spoke  in  favour  of 
th<«  Hefortn  Mill.  He  di.-ii  not  Ion;;  after,  on  the  | 
■2--M  May  iH.i-j  Nature  meant  Mackintosh  for  a  I 
phiioHoplier  rather  than  a  pWiticion.  His  DiMcr- 
iutiitn  OH  tht  I'roffreaa  of  Ethimt  Philosn/i/ii^  ( 1H31 ),  i 
written  at  the  instance  of  Marvey  Napier  for  the 
Snictfclopttdia  BriUumiea^  although  very  ineom- 
plete  and  lacking  that  rireeision  and  profundity 
tliat  can  only  l>e  ae<|uired  i»y  rigorous  anil  extensive 
res4'arcli  .added  to  exclusive  devotion,  shows  tlu* 
adniirahle  powers  of  the  author,  Im  hre.'uUlj  of 
view,  t<derance.  impartiality,  love  of  truth  and 
virtue,  ami  \uf.  gift  of  calm  and  measured  elo- 
quence. For  Lnrdner*!  Cyclorxedia  he  wrote  a 
brief  bnt  axoellent  survey  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land. A  mere  fragment  of  a  great  projected  work, 
entitled  Hittory  of  the  JiCitilutiuH  in  Emjland  iti 
1683,  appeared  after  hifi  death,  and  wan  pronounced 
by  liacaulay  to  be  the  beet  hietoiy  of  ttie  leign  of 
James  11. 

A  oollMtion  nf  MaddntMh'a  nn'occlUneoua  workt,  in- 
dadhif  his  rontribntiont  to  the  Kdinbuntk  Rerietc,  waa 

Ebliih«d  at  l>ondon  (3  voli.  18M).    See  Mtmoirt  of  hi« 
ibvbisaoB(2volal88ft)k«adthe«ei^ef  Mamalair 
end  De  Qainesy. 

Marklin,  rHARi,E.s,  actor,  was  iM.m  1st  May 
lOOO,  occonling  tu  hin  biographer  (Macklin  used  to 
My  In  1008)^  the  aoQ  (rf  aa  Iridi  f  "»%rian  named 


M'Laughlin,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  hone  for 
King  James  at  Uw  Uoyne  two  moaths  later,  and  lost 
his  estates  in  oonsequenee.   After  a  wild,  nnsettled 

youth,  in  which  he  was  by  turn."'  |K)tlM>y,  college 
servant,  and  stroller,  lie  playeil  for  a  numl>er  of 
yeai>  in  Ihist<d  and  Bath,  till  his  brogue  wa-s  worn 
down,  and  iu  1733  was  engaged  for  Kinall  parts  at 
Drury  Lane.  He  steadily  rixse  in  the  public  favour, 
till  in  1741  bo  appeared  in  \m  great  character.  Shy- 
l(Kk  :  Pope  saiu  of  it,  '  This  \»  the  Jew  that 
SbalMnwMe  drew.'  From  this  time  he  was  ae- 
ooontea  one  of  the  best  actors,  ap|>earing  with  nearly 
equal  success  in  trajiedy  or  comedy,  in  paj^siun  or 
bufToonery,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  His  last  i)er- 
forrnance  wa.s  at  Cnvent  Canleii  in  ^Iay  17H9,  wneo 
he  hrokc  down  ;  hut  he  .survived,  with  an  annuity 
of  £200,  till  mil  .luly  1797.  He  wa.H  generoni* 
high-spirited,  and  liouourable,  but  eoniewhat  iraa* 
ciblas  in  17W ba  killed  a  brotber-aetor  in  a  quarrel 
over  a  wig,  and  was  tried  for  murder;  and  fre- 
quently afterwanlH  he  was  engagc<l  in  disputes  and 
actions  at  law.  He  wrote  a  tra^'tsly,  and  several 
farce.s  and  come«lio*>;  of  these  Lure  <i  la-Mode 
( 175H)  and  The  Man  of  the  World  ( ITSl  )  have  Wn 
printed;  in  the  latter  his  own  iiort  was  Sir  Per- 
tinax  MacSycophaut.  See  his  Memoira,  by  J.  T. 
Kirkman  (2  vole.  1790),  ami  the  Life  by  £.  A. 
Parry  ( 1891 ). 

MacklliKht,  T)r  James,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  Church  of  ScotlantI,  was  liorn  at  Irvine,  in 
Ayrshire,  17th  September  1721  ;  studied  atCIasgow 
University,  and  afterwanla  at  Leydcn,  in  Holland  ; 
and  in  1753  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Maybole.  In  1760  be  was  translated  to  Jedburgh, 
an<f  thence  to  Edinburgh  in  1772,  where  he  died, 
13th  JiUiiiury  1S(N).  Slat^'kiii^;lit  uas  a  MH>erior 
scholar,  a  IiIhthI,  wise,  and  pnident  ecclesia-stic, 
and  a  re^in  i  talile  writer  on  Scripture  sul>jectM. 
His  principal  works  are  llunnuny  of  the  Four 
CosihU  (17n<J);  The  Truth  of  the  Gotjiel  Hittory 
{ 1763) ;  and  A  New  Dratulatum  of  Me  Apo$MieiU 
EpUtleM,  utith  Cbmmwtery  and  mtet  ( 17W). 

Markonoc1lto»  Alexanukk  Hkhidt,  prii^i^t, 
was  born  at  Fareham  in  Hamftshire,  lltli  August 
1825,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  East  Indian  colonel.  He 
waa  privately  educated  at  Bath  and  Exeter,  studied 
awhfle  at  Eilinbnrgh  University,  and  in  1846  went 
up  to  Wadbam  College.  Oxford.  In  1848  he  took 
a  seeond-class  in  classics,  and  next  year  was 
nrdiiined  to  a  curacy  at  Westbury,  removing  in  1S.V2 
to  \V'anta;;e,  and  in  IS.'iS  to  St  ( ieorge's  in  the  luist. 
In  ISJi'i  he  Iwcjimc  tie'  tii-t  vicar  of  St  Alhan's, 
HollMtru  -  the  suiall  but  crowded  slum  where  for 
twenty  veam  be  did  a  great  work  that  lives  after 
him.  Uia  praseeation  (or  peneention)  by  the 
Cbandi  Assodation  for  ritnaiistic  ptaetieee  com* 
menced  in  1867  ;  and  at  last  in  1882.  in  accordance 
with  the  dying  wish  of  Archbishop  Tait,  he  sought 
to  withdraw  from  further  conflict  by  resignation. 
He  accepted  the  charge  of  St  Peters,  I.ondun 
iKicks ;  that,  t<Mi,  a  twelvemonth  later  he  ha«l  to 
resign.  His  heutth  broke  down  ;  and  on  15th 
December  18K7,  during  a  visit  to  the  Bishop  of 
Arxyll  at  Ballacbaiish.  he  lost  his  way  in  tba 
Mamore  deer-forest,  and  was  found  two  days  later 
lyin^  dead  in  the  snow,  a  deerhound  ami  a  Skve 
torner  guanliug  him.  He  rests  iu  the  St  Alltun's 
burial  ;:r<uittd  at  Wokin|^  Sea  hto  Life  fay  Mra 
To  wlu  11890). 

MaHanrin*  Colin,  matbematidan,  waa  bora 

at  Kilino<lan,  .Argyllshire,  in  1R9^.  He  t'radu.iteil 
M..\.  at  tJhusgow  in  1713,  and  four  vears  later 
obtained  tie-  i>iui.-..ir«liip  of  Mathematics  in 
Marischal  t'ollege.  .Aherdi-en.  In  1719  he  visited 
I^mdon,  and  was  a<lmiite<t  to  the  Hoyal  Sttciety. 
Here  Iks  pablisbed  his  Geonutria  Orgmiea  (1710), 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  deeeripuoa  of  enrvm 
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He  afterwards  vinited  France  as  tutor  to  LonI 
Polwartb's  son,  and  while  there  wrote  a  disser- 
telioa  on  the  percussion  of  bodies,  which  gained 
tin  priM  «<  feoa  AcaidAinjr  of  SdwiMM  ia  1794; 
wlill«  rixtom  ymn  Imter  he  dirided  with  Baler 
and  Boniouilli  its  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  flax  und 
rertux  of  the  soa.  Tlie  followinj:^  year  he  was 
appointed,  on  the  rec(>iuiiienJ;ai<»ri  of  Newton, 
assistant  to  James  Gregory,  profeiwor  of  Mathc 
matics  in  Uie  universitv  of  Eidinburgh,  and  soon 
after  sncceeded  him  in  tne  chair.    In  the  laliour  of 

Eraparing  trenchea  and  barricades  to  defend  Edin- 
urgh  a^nst  Prinoe  Charlie's  army  b«  took  too 
active  a  share  for  his  health,  and  died  of  dropsy 
Juno  I  t,  1746.  Maclaurin's  writings  ;,'ave  a  strong 
imiMitUH  to  the  stufly  of  nintheniatioal  science  in 
Scotland.  Ilis  Tinitue  on  Fliuriuns  ( 174'2  I,  writton 
in  defence  of  Newton's  di»coveriee  againot  the 
attack  of  Berkeley,  waa  the  first  work  in  which  the 
prindplM  of  flnxioiiB  w«n  logically  arninged»  and 
fociDea  a  oontrilmtion  of  the  greatest  iraportaiMe 
to  tiM  theory  of  the  tides  and  the  figure  of  the 
earth.  TXiq 'Treatise  on  A!gehra  (1748)  was  left 
iiicoin|>lete,  as  was  also  the  Accuunt  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  a  Philoiophiral  Discotvnes  (1748),  contain- 
ing explanations  of  all  Newton's  discoveries,  the 
oplioal  oooB  exoepted.  Many  papen  appeared  in 
tlM  Philon^MealiyuntaeUomt, 

Bf  ado,  a  tvrrn  ciujiloypd  in  minerahifjj'  to  desig- 
nate what  are  also  calletl  tu^in  crystals,  which  are 
crystals  united  acooniing  to  8omc  precise  law,  yet 
not  having  their  faoea  and  axes  parallel,  so  as  to 
reodar  tiw  one  a  moia  emtinaation  of  the  other. 
In  some  mades  the  axM  am  parallel }  in  MOM,  they 
ara  inclined  at  an  aa^le.  GiyaCalliaatlon  in  maeles 
ia  very  characteristic  of  s«»mn  tninorals.— .l/n/r/e 
is  also  the  name  of  the  variety  of  Andalu.site 
(q.v.)  calleil  Cliia'4tolitt;,  a  silicate  of  alumina,  con- 
taining a  little  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Maele  has  lieen  much  used  for  nuUcing  heada  tat 
rosaries,  eS:c 

McLennan,  John  Ferouson,  a  strikingly  orig- 
inal and  Bu^ifestive  writer  on  primitive  civiliaa- 
tion,  was  \mtxi  at  Invenies*,  14th  l  h-toher  1827. 
He  gnuluatt'd  at  Kind's  <  "dIIc;,'.',  Alwrdeen,  in 
1S49.  and  tlien  proceede<l  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridc|e,  which  he  left  in  1855  to  join  tke 
Scottish  oar  in  1857.  But  he  cat  abort  the  prao- 
tiee  el  hia  profesdon  in  his  seal  for  the  study 
ef  the  nassee  and  cnstoms  of  early  ci%'ilisation. 
The  chief  fruit  of  his  lal)onrs  appeared  in  Primi- 
tilt  yf  irriage  (1865),  in  which  ho  eniphiiHises  the 
im|K)rtance  of  the  matriarchal  the<iry  of  niarriaije 
amongHt  savage  peoples,  and  in  papers  in  the 
Fortnightly  Iteview  (186d-7U)  on  toteinism.  HLs 
book,  after  being  emlannd  and  tiie  argument 
atlwgthened  by  new  ovimnoe,  was  issued  under 
tiio  new  title  or  &udie$  in  Ane^  Hialory  in  1876. 
M'Lennan  further  defended  lux  views  as  against 
the  patriarchal  tiicory  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  Tfi^. 
Ptitrinn  Jittl  y  /i"-; ./,  Icfi  incomplete  at  the  author's 
death,  Imt  tinislicil  and  edited  liy  his  brother  Donald 
in  18H5.     He  also  wrOtO  a  l^r^  ij/  Thotnat  Drum- 

wutnd  (1867)  and  napem  on  'The  Levirate  and 
Polyandry '( 1877).  Drtftsniea of  pailhimentarybills 

for  Scotland  in  1872-75,  he  dhw  I6tli  June  ISSI. 
A  second  series  of  Studies  in  Ancient  History,  edited 
by  bis  widow  and  \.  I'latt,  apjK'ared  in  1896. 

Macleodf  Norman,  a  divine  of  tlie  Cboreh  of 
Scotland  emmenl  for  hiii  pulpit  oratory,  his  writ- 
ings, and  his  liberal  Christianity,  the  son  of  a 
pMish  minister,  was  bom  at  Oanipheltown,  Argvll- 

shire,  June  S,  1812.    He  was  cducutcd  at  ('inii|.lV<I- 
t^iwn  and  Cami>s5e,  t<>  wlii<  lt  IiIh  i.ithcr  ha<l  ln-en 
translated,  attcri'lcd  ( II,i-u''iw  I'nivcrsity,  and  enter-  ' 
ins  the  churcli  became  minister  of  Loudon,  in  Ayr-  1 
•hire  (1838-43);  of  Dalkeith  (1843-45);  and  of  I 


the  important  Barony  Church,  Glasgow,  from  July 
1851  till  his  death.  'June  16,  1872.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1858,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Queen's  Chaplains  in  Scotland,  the 
Queen  valuing  higidy  his  sermons,  sympathy, 
anti  advice.  An  utterance  of  his  on  the  SaVibath 
question  in  IKtk')  startl<^l  his  brethren  and  the 
nublic,  and  he  was  threatened  w  ith  proM-cation  ; 
out  wiser  courhsels  prevailed.  In  1H4>9  he  w,-v« 
modemtor  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  desig- 
nated Dean  of  the  Cbapd  Boyal  and  Clianlain  of 
the  Order  of  the  Thistle  In  184S  faOTisitedXJkaada 
as  a  church  deputy  ;  he  was  in  Palestine  in  18M- 
65,  and  in  Inula  in  1867,  on  mLnsion  business  for 
tlie  Church  of  Scotlatul.  One  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  |K)werful  addre.s.ses  he  ever  <lelivereii  was  that 
on  missions  before  the  General  Assembly,  after  his 
return.  From  1850  to  1859  Macleod  edited  the 
Edinburgh  ChriHian  Magazine,  for  a  yt»x  the 
ChritHttm.  Guut  {imi  and  from  1800  tUl  1873 
<7ooil  Words,  to  which  he  oontriboted  tales,  e«»ays, 
verses,  sermon.'*,  most  of  which  were  rejirinted  in 
bo<ik-form.  Full  of  Ip  ulthy  life  and  human  tvm- 
lathy  liitnscif,  liis  w  riiin;_'s  show  shrewd  observation, 
ively  description,  and  gotxi-hnmour :  bi»  tale*  are 
lacking  on  tno  constructive  side.  He  pue^iessed  a 
larce,  simple,  childlike  aatue.  fnll  of  tenderness, 
and  was  bitMid  and  catholiefaihis  sympathies,  which 
bound  him  to  humanity  at  many  points.  He  pub- 
lished The  Earnest  Student  ( 1864 ),  Deborah  ( 18.->7 ), 
Daily  Mcdit.itinis  [  ISOl ),  The  Gold  Thn-id  ( ls61 ), 
The  Old  Lieut, mint  (1S(>'2),  Parish  Popfrs  (1862), 
Wee  Darn'  (IhW),  i<iiiij,le  Truth  (lS»>»ji,  Eastward 
(18W)),  EemimsroKis  of  <t  lligltlond  Pan^h  (his 
grandfather's  parish  of  Slorven,"  lsti7),  The  Statiiim 
(\mi),Peep$atth*FarEtuiimi).  See  JTshm^ 
)  by  the  Ber.  Donald  Maeieod,  and  artidee 

Emhan  ( Ctmtempuretry  Review,  Jnbr  1872)  and 
Stanley  (Good  Words,  1872). 

Haclise^  Damiel,  painter,  the  son  of  a  High- 
land soldier  named  M'Leisli,  was  bom  at  Cork  in 
Jannanr  1800  (not  1811)  and  baptised  2d  Febniary. 

enteretf  the  school  of  the  Royal  .\c;ti!eiiiy.  I.onilon. 
in  1828,  soon  exiiibited  at  the -\cjideniy.  and  in  1H33 
made  himself  famous  by  IiLh  'Ail  Hallow  Kv*-.' 
His  later  pictures  are  niany  of  them  familiar  by 
engraving — such  as  ''i'iie  Hanquet  Scene  in  Mac- 
beth' and  'Scene  from  Twelfth  Niglit'  (1840), 
'Play  Scene  in  Handet '  (1842),  and  hb  design 
of  •  Shakespeare's  Seven  Agee '  ( 1848),  '  The  Grow 
of  Ofeen  Spectacles'  (1850),  'Caxton's  Printing- 
olHoe  '  ( IHTA  ).  The  frescoes — each  45  fei-t  lonj;  and 
12  feet  high  -in  tiie  iCoyal  (Sallery  of  thi-  Hou:««  of 
Lords,  depicting  'The  .Mcetinj,'of  AVcilin^Mon  and 
Bliicher  on  the  Evening  of  tJie  Battle  of  Watcrloit' 
and  'The  Death  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.'  were 
admitted  to  be  the  finest  maial  paintings  hitherto 
exeonted  in  Britain.  Nnneraoe  good  engravings  of 
them  are  conrent.  The  most  noteworthy  pictures 
exhibited  by  Maclise,  after  the  completion  of  ibe^e 
great  works,  were  'Othello,'  '  l)et<deniona,'  and 
'Ophelia'  (lH(i7).  'The  Sleep  of  Duncan'  aj«l 
'Madeline  an- r  Praver'  (1868),  '  Kiny  Topbetua 
and  the  Beggar  .Maid'  (1869),  'The  Ear  U  of  IV- 
mond  and  Ormond,'  {losthumously  exhibited  in 
1870,  in  which  year  lie  died  on  1st  April.  Tlie 
sketches  by  him  of  his  con  temporaries,  pabHshed 
in  Fraser's  Mmjazine  during  1h.T0-.1S,  were  repnb- 
lished  in  1874  and  1883.  bee  the  Meuiuir  by 
0'DriaooU(1871). 

Macaudioii.  Marie  Epme  Patrice  MAtrBirK 
DE,  Dnke  of  Magenta,  marshal  of  France,  lie- 
Hcended  frnm  an  Irish  .Tacobite  family,  was  born  at 
Sully,  near  Autun,  2Sth  November  1808.  Enter- 
in;,'  the  army,  he  saw  much  active  service  in 
Algeria,  especially  distinguishing  himself  at  tbe 
■tonaing  m  Constantino  (1887)»  oomniaadod  iho 
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that  Htormed  the  Malakoff  at  Miartopol 
in  lHo5,  And  tcK)k  a  o«nHi>icU(iUH  jmrt  in  tho  war 
Rgaitiat  tlie  Kabyles  in  Al^'t-ria  (1H.57  .">H)  and  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  18.'>ii,  winning  a  mai^liars 
baton  and  the  diguity  of  Duke  of  Ma;;eiita  for  tlie 
decisive  part  he  took  in  iho  battle  ot  t  hat  name. 
He  waa  nominatwi  gfUfmm-gBnaal  of  Algeria  in 
1864.  In  the  Franoo-CknuMi  mv  of  l870-a  ho 
had  command  of  tlie  fin*  amf  eona,  bat  was 
tlefented  at  W«rth,  and  woonded  andea|»tni«d  at 
Sitlan.  On  the  close  of  tlio  war  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  V'ersailloR,  with  which  he 
aappteaaed  the  Coniiiiuiie.  In  ISTS  lie  waa  eltn-tod 
president  of  the  republic  for  a  peri<Ml  of  seven  veara, 
with  some  hope  that  the  lertomtion  through  him 
of  the  Boarbons  might  be  Nsand.  For  hii  a^m- 
pathiefl  were,  and  eoathraed  to  be,  oonaerrative, 
and  at  times  reartionary,  and,  although  he  pur- 
sued no  agereb-^ive  jtollcy,  he  gra<lnally  bwavme 
estrange*!  from  the  Repuhlican».  Ilather  than 
diiirai88  some  of  his  old  comrades  in  arms  he  pre- 
ferred to  resign,  30th  January  1879.  He  afterwards 
lived  in  retirement,  and  died  17th  October 

Macmlllan,  Danikl,  was  the  «m  of  a  small 
fanner,  and  was  horn  at  Tjiper  Corrio,  Arran,  13th 
September  1813.    His  brotlier  Alexander  waw  born 
at  Irvine,  3d  Octtjber  1818,  survive. 1  Daniel  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  died  25th  January  1896. 
After  serving  aseven  years'  apprenticeship  (1824-31) 
under  »  booueller  at  Irvine,  I^niel  weut  to  Glas- 
gow In  1S81 ;  was  engageil  with  Johnson,  Cam- 
Wdge(  1833-37),  and  with  Seeley,  London  (1837-43). 
He  was  joined  by  liis  younger  hrother  Alexander, 
who  had  Ih'oii  kVoiiing  a  k!1uk)1  at  Nitshill,  near 
Paisley,  and  a  small  shop  in  Ablersgate  Street  in 
London  was  ojHined   nmbr  bis  charge  in  1813. 
Partly  thnmgh  the  kindly  intei-eat  of  Archdeacon 
Ban  tlie  hui^iuess  of  Mr  Newby,  Cambridge,  was 
taken  over  by  the  biothan  in  Uie  same  year,  and 
Mr  Stevenson'k  boalneH  there  was  aoqnired  for 
£6000  in  184.'),  with  the  assistance  of  fresh  partners. 
As  the  brothers  showed  iitfight  and  knowledge  of 
fjooks  their  busines.-s  grew    ia|ii  llv,  and  by  lsr>G 
■Qooess  was  secured.    Tlio  Inioks  that  helped  the 
yooDg  finn  most  largely  were  the  works  of  K  in^'-«l(  y. 
llMinoe,  and    the   educational  and  univei^iiy 
TOlttUMB.    Daniel  died  27th  June  1857.    He  had  a 
high  ideal  of  the  bookaeUing  buaineas :  'Aa  truly 
aa  God  is,  we  are  his  miniaten  and  help  to  minister 
to  the  well  being  of  the  souls  of  men.  Alexander 
Macmillan  wiw  appointed  publisher  to  the  uni 
vemity  of  O.xford  in  I,SG3,  and  in  the  satm?  vea 
the  business  was  removed  to  London.    MurmiJt<in  a 
Mtlfttxtne  first  appeared  in  1859,  and  now  the  caU 
Iflgoe  of  the  Arm  embraces  works  by  the  mont 
eminent  names  of  the  day  in  all  departments  of 
Iit<'nvtnre.    See  the  Life  by  T.  Hughes  ( 1882). 
Marmillanltes.  Camkkoxi.xns. 
HliCOn  (Matisco  of  Ca-Har).  the  ca[.ital  of  the 
French  department  of  SaAue  et-Loire,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Saftne,  41  miles  by  laU  N.  of  Lyons.  A 
dnll.  modernised  place,  it  has  a  twelve-arch  bridge, 
witli  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc ;  a  fragment  of  an  oh 
cathedral,  demolished  at  the  Revolution ;  the  fine 
Romanesiiue  church  of  St  Pierre  (rebuilt  1886); 
and  a  Ktatue  of  Laniartine,  who  was  Itorn  here.  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  tra.i.-  in  wine^  known  as 
Mftcon.  like  hot  lighter  than  lbn>;iinily,  if  well  as 
in  oora,  caUto,  ie..  and  has  n**"^^"^,™ 
watebea,  bfaas,  faience,  fte.   Po^  (ISTS)  18,614; 
\\m)  18,457  ;  (IHS'l)  18,467. 

Macon,  capital  of  Bibb  county,  Ceor^na,  on  the 
Ocmulgee,  stands  among  forest chul  hiiU,  at  the 
head  ^  naTigution,  103  milea  SSE.  of  Atlanta,  on 
aix  lines  of  railway.  It  is  the  neat  of  Mercer 
rniven«itv  (Baptist),  a  Roman  Calholm  college, 
a  Wosleyao  girls'  school,  ami  aa  academy  for  the 


>Iind;  has  several  foundries,  flour  and  lumber 
mills,  cotton-factories,  &c.,  and  ships  large  quaatir 
Ues  of  cotton.    Pop.  ( 1880)  12.748 ;  (1890)  22,746^ 

IMacpherson,  Jambb,  notoriona  as  the  '  trans- 
ator '  of  the  Oosianie  poems,  was  bom  in  1738  at 
Ruthven,  in  TnTemessmhire.   After  finishmg  Ua 

studios  at  KinL'V  ("Mlloge,  Aberdeen,  he  l)ecame  a 
schoolmaster  in  iu^i  native  village,  published  a  poem 
entitled  the  ilvj/iltindi  r  in  IT^.s,  contributed  about 
the  same  time  ven*e«  to  the  ^Vofi  Mdijdztne,  a.ud 
in  the  following  year,  having  met  with  'Jupiter' 
Carlyle  and  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douflat, 
he  aw»wed  them  some  fragments  of  Gaelic  veiae, 
with  '  translations '  of  the  same.  These  (sixteen  in 
numlier)  appeared  in  1700,  and  aflitea  so  much 
interest  that  the  Faculty  of  Advocfttaa  in  Etlin- 
burgh  BuWribed  money  to  send  Macpherson  on 
a  tour  through  the  Iligblandn  for  the  purjMise  of 
collecting  more  of  the  some.     The  quest  wa.s 
succcfssful,  but  the  unsatisfactorj'  statements  of 
Macpiienon  about  his  originaJB  and  the  place 
where  be  made  his  disoovmiea  excited  grave  and 
well  grounded  suspicions.    Some  M8&  nndoubt* 
edly  he  found,  hut  wliat  he  pabllabed  as  thdr 
contents  was  nomething  very  diflerent  from  thc^e. 
The  result  of  his  laTiours  was  tlie  ttpj>earttuce 
at  London,  in  1762,  of   the  so  called  poems  of 
Ossian  (q.v.),  under  the  title  of  Finaal,  an  Epie 
Poem,  in  Six  Books;  and  in  1763,  of  Temora,  an 
Epic  Foem,  tn  Eight  Booka.  A  storm  of  contro* 
versy  aoon  arose  m  regard  to  their  genuinenesa, 
which  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  liave  entirely 
suljsided,  although  the  general  verdict  is  one  nn« 
favourable  to  Macuhei-son.    Dr  Johnson's  vigorous 
denunciation  of  tlie  imjKwture  »c)  inflamed  Mac- 
phei-son  that  he  tbroateued  personal  violence  to 
the  old  man*  who  replied  with  characterh>tic  fear- 
leMmnx  *Aay  violence  offered  nio  1  shall  do  my 
best  to  tepid ;  and  what  I  cannot  do  fw  myself, 
the  law  riiall  do  Iter  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  bn 
deterred  from  deteeting  what  1  think  a  cheat  by 
the  menaces  of  a  rullian. '   These  poems  were,  how- 
ever, the  making  of  Maejdiernou  in  a  worldly  iM»int 
of  view.    lie  was  apiKiinted  in   1764  surveyor- 
general  of  llie  Floridaj*  with  a  salary  for  life,  and 
in  1779  agent  to  the  NalH)b  of  Aroot— a  very  lucra- 
tive office ;  entered  parliament  in  the  foUowng  year 
as  meml)er  for  CameUord,  sat  fmr  ten  yearn,  and 
then  retired  to  the  estate  of  BeUTllle  which  he  had 
purchoiieil  in  Invmiess  shire,  and  where  he  died 
February  17,  17Wi.     His  bo«lv  was  actually  in- 
terre<l  at  bis  own  n'i|ii.  >t  aiul  ex|x'nM-  in  \\  est- 
minster  Abl>ey.    He  wn>t<'  bi^lorii  al  t  onipilatioris, 
an<l  a  wreU'hed  pnwe  tninslation  of  the  Uitui.  Seo 
his  Lift  and  Letters  by  IJailey  Saunders  ( 18JH). 

Hacanarie,  a  tributary  «.f  the  Darling  (q.v.),» 
river  aiiTl  a  jmh  i  nf  ra-niania,  a  |MHt  in  New  .Smth 
Wales,  and  a  small  i*>lanil  in  the  South  Pacific  ; 
from  (ieneral  Laeblan  Moequarie,  gOVOmor  of  Haw 
South  Wales  fn>ni  ISOU  t<»  1H->1. 

MacraUChenIa  (<ir..  •  long  necked'),  a  genus 
of  South  American  fos>il  beihivorous  aniniaU, 
forming  a  cimnecting-link  bet en  the  I'alanj- 
therium  (q.v.)  and  the  camel  family.  In  fonn 
they  nearly  resembled  the  llama,  but  were  as  large 
as  a  lii[>iHi|H)tamna. 

Macrrady,  Wim.iam  ri!ARi.K.s,  n«  tor.  was  the 
son  of  William  MeOeiuly  (so  he  spelt  his  name), 
netor  and  provini  lal  managar.  Uhi  mother,  ''h** 
maiden  name  was  Bireh*  waa  an  aetrsaa.  Whilo 
the  elder  Macreaily  waa  fnlfilHng  an  ettgagenMBfe 
at  (  ovent  Carden,  William  Charb-**  was  Jwn  IB 
.Nlary  Strwt,  Huston  Road,  on  M  Man-h  1793.  In 
ITtl.V  his  father  Ix-canie  iiiana>;er  of  the  Uirming- 
ham  Theatre,  and  Maciea«ly  was  sent  to  Rugby, 
when  ho  antrnd  ia  1803.    Uo  waa  inlmided 
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for  tlie  1>:ir;  but  his  fatlic:"s  niaiiagerial  specula- 
tions  proving  unsucces-sful,  he  was  forced  to  adopt 
tha  stage  au  liU  profe<<sion.  He  made  his  first 
appewance  at  Birtuinghoni  on  7tli  Jta»  1810, 
playing  Romeo,  and  for  six  yean  remained  in  the 
nronncOB.  On  IBtli  September  1816  lie  made  lib 
Lmidon  d6bnt,  nlayini;  ()rp»t«8  {Distrc.it  Mother) 
nt  Coveiit  Canlcn.  Mis  rucejition  \>y  the  critir.H 
and  public  wa-s  friemlly  ;  but  he  was  for  a  long 
time  ver>'  unfortunati'  in  beiny  cast  for  unsynitw.- 
thetic  parts,  one  of  the  few  exceptionM  being  Rob 
Boyi  ill  which  he  niatle  a  great  iiit,  and  of  which 
IwvM  the  original  actor  in  London.  For  many 
TMm  Im  fraghra  feirly  eonal  fight  against  Kean, 
Young,  and  Charloa  KettiblH  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1837  that  ho  really  t<Mik  his  jn)sition  as  lea<lin;^' 
English  artor.  Oii  riOth  September  1837  he  in 
auguratetl  iiis  famous  L'ovent  (iartlen  management, 
during  which  he  did  much  good  uervico  to  the 
English  stage.  Snrronnded  oy  such  players  a« 
Miits  Kuucit,  Samuel  Phelps,  James  Anderaon,  Mr 
and  Miaa  Vandenhoff.  Wm  Priscilla  Horton,  an<l 
Mrs  Warner,  he  proauced  Shakesjware's  plavs  in 
worthy  fashion,  and  did  much  to  ( I.  \  ntf"  and 
reform  the  theatre.  For  two  scjusori!-;  hu  iiianiige<i 
C'ovent  Garden,  but  abruptly  lmvc  it  up  ;  then, 
after  two  years'  interval,  took  Drury  Lane,  which 
he  managed  from  Dweember  1841  to  June  1843. 
After  this  time  he  never  settled  in  lirffwd^Ffl^  but 
played  in  the  province*,  in  Paris,  and  in  America. 
His  last  visit  to  the  United  States  was  inai  ked  by 
the  terrible  riots  which  arom  out  of  the  ill  feeling 
borne  by  the  American  actor  Forrest  to  Macready. 
A  rioUtus  mob  trying  t<»  break  into  tlie  Astor  Place 
Theatre  for  the  imiiMwe  of  inaltroaliug  Macready 
was  tired  ujkju  by  tiu'  militarv,  antl  M)tne  twenty 
lives  were  lost  ( loth  May  1H49 ).  On  '2t)th  Pebmary 
1851  Macreadv  took  his  farewell  ot  tbe  stage,  at 
Dmiy  Lane,  m  bis  great  part  of  Macbeth,  and 
Msaed  his  remaining  years  in  placid  retirement  at 
Bherbome,  Dorsetshire,  an<l  at  Cheltenham,  where 
he  died  on  27th  April  187.'<.  Ah  an  actor  .Mjicrca<ly 
endeavourctl  to  combine  the  i!ij,'nitv  of  the  Kembles 
with  the  naluraine.H.s  of  Kean.  if  not  of  the  first 
rank,  he  was  yet  an  actor  of  great  power,  and 
ially  distinffuished  hinutoU  in  Macuetb,  Lear, 
k  King  Jonn,  Cassias,  and  Henry  IV.  In 
yfiginimrwenier,  lUehelten,  and  Claude  Melnotte 
he  waw  also  greatly  successful. 

S«o  M»crcady'«  Rfminitcnirai  nnd  Dutrks  (1875); 
Laily  Pollock's  M<irr,M,hi  ,ts  I  kiinc  Hun  (  I'.i  tni.  1885); 
and  a  luuiuuir  by  William  Ardter  f'Emiuent  Aoton' 
■eriM,  1890). 

Macrobias*  Ambrosius  Theodosii  s.  a  i.atin 

CTammarian  who  flouri.shed  al>out  tlie  iM-^'uininj,'  of 
the  5th  century.  He  ajipiMrs  to  have  Ih  cu  bv  birth 
a  (^ireek,  but  literally  notliing  whatever  ii»  known 
of  his  life,  not  even  whether  lie  was  a  Christian  or 
a  pagan.  Two  of  hb  works  are  extant— a  coin- 
mentaty  on  Cicero's  Somnium  ScipioHi$,  aiid  Saiur- 
nolMfttm  Cmviviorum  Libri  Septem,  a  series  of 
Ustoffioal,  mythological,  antiquarian,  and  critical 
dialognes  at  third  hand.  There  are  editions  by 
Jan(l84R-52)and  Ky-snenhar-lt  (2d  e<l.  ISy.*}),  anJi 
Studies  by  Linke  ( 1S80)  an.l  WiHsowu  ( IKHU). 

Macrocosnia  See  Microcosm,  Paraceusus. 

MamNIBL  »  market-town  of  Ireland,  on  the 

SuIIane,  24  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Cork.  Voy.  :um. 
Near  Macrooni  in  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bantrv,  con- 
■tmetad  ontof  ao  old  castle  of  King  Joba'b  daw, 

IfoClnii  •  genus  of  bivalve  mollnsoa,  with 
somewhat  trlangnlar  equal-valvo*!  shells.  They 
are  active  animals,  idoughinK  tin  ir  wav  through 
the  sand  either  on  fbe  Jliore  or  at  «Iigfit  <leptlis, 
and  are  able  like  ,  .>.  kl.  s  to  take  considerable  leaps. 
Two  common  North  American  species,  M.  toli- 
atmma  and  if.  omf  jt,  known  as  nen-cjains,  snrf* 


clams,  &e.,  an  sometimes  eaten,  while  some  small 


Hritish  spsdes— e.ff.  M.  sublnmeata  w  ssid  to 

l>e  gathered  for  feeding  pigs. 

MacWhlrter,  John,  artist,  was  Uirn  in  1H.'{9 
near  IMinliui;.^li.  Apprenticed  early  to  a  Ixxikfteller 
and  publi.sber,  he  ran  away  in  disgust,  and  com- 
menced his  artist  life.  Wis  early  studies  of  wiid- 
ilowers  at  home  and  abroad  were  SBhmted  bv 
Kuskin  as  examples  for  his  Oxford  elaaa.  In  IflM 
he  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Soottisli  Academy, 
in  1879  ARA.,  and  in  189.^  R.A.  He  excels  m 
ilepicting  Highland  mcenery,  but  one  of  his 
most  admired  works  i.s  a  view  of  Constantin- 
ople and  the  Golden  Hmn  (1SS9).  As  favourites 
among  his  numerous  pictures  niav  1>e  mentioned 
'The  Vanguard,'  «The  Lady  of  the  Woods,' » The 
Three  Graces,'  and  '  Out  in  the  Cold.' 

Madai^ascaTf  the  third  largest  island  in  the 
world,  is  situated  to  the  SE.  of  .\frica,  and  i.s  al«>ut 
four  times  sa  laige  as  England  and  Wales.  It  is  in 
lat  and42*-6P40'E.  long. ;  length, 
978  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  350  miles ;  art>a,  about 
2,'»,000  sq.  m.  Although  frequently  viisited  liy 
Etiroi)eans  since  the  beginning  of  the'lCth  century, 
Madaga-soar  is  yet  but  iniper/ecily  explored.  The 
eoai*t«  were  carefully  surveyed  by  Captain  W  F 
W.  Owen,  R.N.,  1823-25 ; 'but  until  lately  there 
has  been  a  great  lack  of  accurate  knowIe«ige  as  to 
the  geogiapihy  of  the  interior.  Much  light  has, 
however,  been  thrown  upon  this  by  a  distinguished 
French  savant,  M.  Alfred  Crandidier,  who,  lietweea 
1865  and  1870  explored  the  i-^land  and  cn^f^ed  it 
in  fieveral  directions.  Since  then  nuim n.u-  j<iur- 
neys  have  been  made  by  nicnil»en«  of  the  l>ondon 
Mis.si(iiiary  Siwietv  and  other  missions  at  work  in 
the  country  ;  aixl  the  information  thus  obtained 
was  enilMMlie<l  in  a  large  map  of  Madagascar  pre> 
Dored  in  1879  by  Ker.  Or  Mullens.  A  later  msp, 
brought  up  to  the  presmt  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  island,  was  issued  in  1889  by  P^re  Kobb-t,  S..J. 

Mailagitsear  consists,  as  regards  its  phy>iral  jre«>- 
^'raiiliy,  of  two  great  isifins  vi/.  (  1  )  an  ele\  aletl 
interior  region,  raised  from  ;{(MMJ  to  &U0O  feet  al>o\e 
the  sea;  and  (2)  a  comparatively  level  country 
8urroundin|;  the  high  land,  not  much  ezceedling  0OO 
feet  in  altitude,  and  most  extensive  on  the  west 
and  aoath,  altluNigh  there  are  very  lofty  monn 
tafais  extending  to  the  soathH:astem  extiVmity  of 
the  island.  The  firxt  of  thewe  is  roniiMis^><l  chieHy 
of  Primary  (;:nei.s.s  and  other  cry^>talline )  rocka, 
with  enoriiiou-  <|uantities  of  red  clay-like  earth, 
consisting  of  decomuosed  gneiss.  It  is  a  mountain- 
ous region,  there  being  very  little  level  ground 
exceut  in  the  river-raUeys,  and  same  extensive  and 
fertile  rice-plains,  the  dried-np  beds  of  andent 
lakes.  This  interior  highland  cimiprises  nearly  half 
the  total  area  of  the  island,  and,  alth"uj,'h  central, 
lies  more  t<»  the  north  and  eiusi,  the  \\aiei>ln  <l  nin- 
ning  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  at  no  great 
disianir'  from  the  coast.  From  this  iipjier  region 
rises  the  highest  niountain-maAs,  that  of  Ankkimtra* 
probably  an  ancient  volcano,  wliof^  suniniita  are 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea- level.  The  lower 
region  of  Madagascar  is  fertile  and  well  wooded. 
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•HMdall^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  thoii^li 
a  large  district  in  the  Bonth  is  barren.  The  western 
ride  appears  to  consiHt  of  seoondary  strata  of  the 
Cretaceous  and  JaraHsic  periods,  and  here  the 
extensive  plains  are  broken  up  by  three  prominent 
lines  of  tnouutiiin  nmninf;  north  and  soulli.  From 
tlif  sduth  east  to  tlic  north  west  and  north  n 
j>iul>iLlil\  almost  oiHitiriiioiis  scrirs  of  t'xtiiict  vol- 
canic craters  hius  Ixjen  tractni.  These  are  very 
niiiiierous  near  Lake  Itii^ty  ( 19*  S.  lat.  and  47'  E. 
long.).  Mid  aiso  in  tho  tMiio  district,  about  60 
inilw  ftntlMr  amitli.  Th«r8  hot  springs  in  many 
parts  of  the  island.  The  chief  rivers  How  west  and 
north-west,  and  there  are  many  fine  bays  and 
harliours  on  tlio  riortli  \M-'t  cufu'-t.  Tlio  largei<t  lake 
is  the  Alaotia  in  the  .Viil-ilianaka  orovince,  an<l  a 
remarkable  ciiain  of  lagoons  cxtenas  for  al»ont  .'WX) 
miles  along  Uie  east  coast,  soath  of  Tamatave, 
Mcdliut  oiuy  aboat  89  miles  of  eaiial  to  ooniMet 
them  all  into  a  eontimioiM  waterway. 

All  round  the  island  is  a  nearly  nnhroken  helt 
of  dense  forest,  varying  from  10  to  40  miles  acroR-*, 
and  niuft  larpdy  dt'velo|K»<l  in  the  north  east.  Tin- 
flora  of  .MauagaKcar  is.  tlirrofore,  very  rich  and 
varied,  and  contains  large  numlnTS  of  trees  pro- 
ducing valuable  timber,  concessions  for  working 
which  have  lately  been  granted  to  several  European 
companies.  The  flora  u  divided  by  Bev.  R.  Baron, 
F.LiS.,  into  three  regions,  the  eastern,  central,  and 
western,  the  central  r^on  including  the  elevated 
interior  plateaus.  Am(»n^"«t  the  m<»t  characteristic 
forms  of^  vegetation  are  the  Traveller's  Tree  {Have 
iiitlit  mii(laga.sr(irifH.tis),  the  liolia  Palm  (Raphia 
ruffia),  the  Lace-leof  (Ouni nuihii  /enettnUi*),  the 
Beef- wood  Tree  (Casuaritia  r.juseti/olia)^  MVaffil 
species  of  pandanns  and  bamooo,  and  nnmenaa 
pieculiar  orchids  and  ferns.  Three>fDaitlN  of  the 
species  and  one-sixth  of  the  genera  of  1^  plants 
are  endemic  to  Madagascar,  showing  (berides  other 
facts  to  the  same  efTect)  that  the  island  is  of  very 
great  antiquity.  AMut  4100  indigenous  Hjiwio-s 
art'  now  known  in  MailagaKcar,  and  there  in  one 
natural  order,  Clila-noceo!,  with  twenty -foot  species, 
cuntiued  to  the  inland. 

The  Unna  of  Madagaaew  eontains  several  excep- 
tfonal  and  andent  forms  of  life,  comprising  many 
species  and  even  genera  known  nowhere  else  ;  but, 
oonsidering  its  proximity  to  Africa,  the  countr^'  is 
markedly  deficient  in  tlir  lat;,'er  carnivora  and  in 
ungulate  animals.  It  i^  s|K.-cially  the  home  of  the 
Lemuridn-,  there  being  alwut  thirty  H]iecies  of  this 
family  of  Quadrumana,  including  the  ver^  carious 
Aye-aye  (q.v.,  Cheiromys  madagtucariefuu).  It  is 
also  (he  chief  habitat  of  the  cliamdeoas,  and 
espeeiallv  of  those  snecies  with  curious  processes  on 
the  head,  aln)ut  half  nf  all  the  known  sjMX'ieJ*  in 
tlie  world  l>eing  found  in  tlie  island.  Alxjut  24(1 
sm*<'i>'s  of  liinls  are  fimnd  in  Madagascar,  and  ot 
tlie  150  lood-birds  35  genera  and  1'29  speciee  are 
peettHar  to  it,  manv  of  them  Iteing  unlike  any  other 
living  forms  ami  ot  remote  aflhiitMo.  The  remains, 
in  a  snb-fossil  state,  of  an  kamense  stntthioas 
bird  (^ptfornit  maximus),  as  well  as  of  some 
smaller  allied  species,  have  been  found  in  several 
places  on  the  southern  coast,  together  with  its 
egg«<,  the  largest  known  (l'2i  in.  x  9^  in.).  Foi^sil 
remains  of  gigantic  tortoix-s  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  of  an  extinct  hippopotamus, 
but  smaller  than  that  DOW  living  in  Africa. 

The  Mahigaqr  peopio  nppMr  to  be  mainl/ 
derived  from  the  Malay u  l'oi>'nesian  stock,  wltn 
which  they  have  numerous  afTinities ;  and  they 
have  numerous  points  of  connecticm  with  the 
Melnnesian  tril>cs,  from  which  the  darker  element 
in  tlie  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  is  pruhahly 
derived.  There  is  also  an  admixture  of  African 
Mood,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  island ; 
•ad  mn  ii  aii  Arab  eltmeat  both  on  the  noirth* 


west  and  south  ea.st  cosist«.  It  is  further  believed 
that  there  are  traces  of  an  almriginal  race  calle<l 
Vadmba,  who  apjpear  to  have  \>een  iArm  out  of 
the  central  provinces  by  the  Hovaa,  and  whose 

descendants  are  still  fonnd  in  one  part  of  the  west 

coast.  Accounts  are  >\]-i  ;,'iven  of  a  tribe  of  peojde 
who  live  in  the  woods,  eliii  tly  on  the  trees.  Ihe 
Hoviu»,  the  moat  atlvanced,  civilised,  unci  intelligent 
Malagasy  tribe,  inhabiting  the  central  province  of 
Imiirina,  and,  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  dominant  race,  are  probably  the  latest  im> 
migrants  and  the  purest  Malayan  in  ori^.  Other 
important  tribes  are  the  B6teif6o  ( southern  central ), 
B^ra  (still  farther  south),  Tnnhla  (south-east 
forest),  Ik-t.siinisrtraka  fea-t  co.i-^t ),  Sihhnaka 
( north  east  central ),  and  S.ikaliiva  (along  the  entire 
west  coast).  The  eastern  and  western  coa.st  trilies 
have  numerous  subdivisions.  All  the  coast  peoples 
appear  to  be  closely  connected  trfth  each  other  in 
langvago}  bnti  although  there  are  many  dialeetie 
diflerenoes,  the  language  of  the  whole  country  Is 
snlistantinlly  one,  and  is  evidently  nearly  allied  to 
tliwe  of  the  Malayan  and  Melanesian  islamls.  The 
.Dopulation  of  Mada^Mscar  is  variouslv  estimated  at 

Mn  2,600,000  to  i>,U00,00() ;  probably  it  Is  inter- 
mediate  l>etween  these  two  figuns. 

The  Malagasy,  not  having  had  their  language 
reduced  to  a  written  form  until  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  have  no  ancient  literature ;  but  their 
numerous  proverbs,  songs,  fa)>les,  and  folk-tales, 
and  their  oratorical  abilities,  as  well  as  the  copious- 
ness  of  their  langiiage,  give  ainjile  proof  of  their 
intellectual  acuteness.  In  tlieir  heathen  state  they 
are  very  immoral  and  nntrutliful,  and  cruel  in  war; 
but  they  are  also  courageous,  aflfectionate,  and  firm 
in  friendshin,  kind  to  their  children  and  their  aged 
and  sick  reiatltreB,  obedient  to  the  law  and  loval, 
very  courteous  and  polite,  and  most  hospitable. 
While  retaining  some  traditions  of  a  Supreme 
'  Ileing,  thev  practlse<l  (and,  except  in  the  more 
enlightened  j)art«  of  the  central  provinces,  still 
practise)  a  kind  of  fetichism,  together  with  dlvitta* 
tion,  curious  ordeals,  and  ancestor-worship. 

The  capital,  Antananarivo,  Is  situated  centrally 
in  the  island,  but  nearer  the  eaateni  side.  It  baa  a 
Dopulation  <rf  abont  100,000,  and  eontains  many 
large  and  handsome  buildings,  inclndiny  the  royal 
palaces,  residences  of  the  prinie minister  and  chief 
nobles,  four  st^one  nieniorial  churches,  as  well  as 
man^  others  of  brick  l>elonging  to  the  Ix)ndon 
Missionary  Society,  Anglican  and  Konian  Catholic 
cathedrals,  several  colleges  and  high  schools,  hos* 
pitals  and  dispensaries,  an  observatory,  ooort  of 
justice,  mission  printlitt^pneses,  &c.  The  chief 
ports  are  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast,  and  Mojangh. 
on  the  north-we-t  \nil)ihimhnga  in  linirina,  and 
Fianhrantwoa  iu  lUtsilt^o,  are  important  places  in 
tl;i-  interior. 

The  i)rincipal  exports  (£lGo,(»<X)  per  annum)  of 
M&dagajicar  are  cattle,  hides,  gum-co[>al,  india- 
rubber,  rafia  bast,  and  rice,  and,  more  recentlv, ebony 
and  other  valuable  woods ;  cofTee,  sugar,  ana  vanilla 
are  also  being  cultivated  by  Creole  settlers.  The 
chief  im|>orta  (£162,000  iK-r  annum)  are  cotton 
goods,   ironmonger)',  crockery,   and  rum.  Tho 

Principal  trade  is  from  the  ensteni  ports  to 
lauritius  and  Kinniioti,  and  there  i^  also  now  an 
increasing  trade  from  the  western  side  of  the  island 
with  the  South  African  colonies.  The  soil  of  the 
coast  plains,  especially  of  the  eastern  sidik  tafertilck 
and  could  supidy  large  quantities  of  all  tropteal 
productions.  Iron  is  abundant,  especially  as  mag- 
netite, and  al.so  a*  ha  iiiatite  and  ironstone,  and 
the  Malagasy  are  skilful  in  tiie  smelting-  and  work- 
'  ing  of  this  as  well  as  other  metals.    (  ojij>er  apjtar- 

Iently  exists  in  great  quantity  in  certain  districts, 
and  there  also  Un  is  said  to'be  found.  Galena  le 
fband  abnndaB^y  near  Moont  Aakhzatrai  and  from 
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tbU  lead  for  IjiiUot^  i?«  olitainod.  ami  silver  \«  )io\u<^ 
extracted  from  it.  <;ol<l  of  excellent  quality 
recently  Imth  foumi  in  iirmy  parUs  <if  tlio  interior, 
and  is  now  beinjj  \M>rU<  <l  l.y  foreign  CApitalists  a« 
well  aa  by  the  native  ;:oveninicnt*  Sulphur  occurs 
ID  beds  near  mmc  of  the  extinct  vokaoioeiL  There 
•n  M  j«t  no  roods  or  wheeled  vdiielei  in  Mada- 

Kanr,  eo  that  the  eooatgr  jb  in  aoiM  naMetoreiy 
kward,  although  there  it  no  lack  of  manual 
skill  anionj^  the  pi'ojjle,  who  exrcl  in  weaving,  in 
straw  work,  nml  in  oar])entry,  as  well  as  in  the 
workin;,'  of  ^'olil  ainl  silwr. 

Madagascar  wa«  known  to  the  earlj'  Greek  geo- 
grapher Ptolemy,  Arrian,  and  Marcian  under  the 
name  of  McHuthias ;  and  the  Arabian  gaographer 
Edriat  apparently  describea  ife  under  tM  name  of 
C^etbezaL  The  lalaad  «M  eartaialy  known  to  and 
visited  by  Arab  merehante  at  least  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  settlfmentj*  were  formed  by  them,  as  w^ell 
R.S  liv  Inilian  trailers,  in  very  early  times;  indcetl  the 
AraVis  have  left  indelihie  tracen  of  their  influence 
upon  the  language,  civiliiuition,  and  superstitions  of 
tU  lIala(M{y>  Maidagascar  is  first  mentioned  under 
ito  jpwMnt  aane  bv  Marco  Polo  as  MaMgatear 
or  Mageutar!  but  tm  fini  European  wIm  iaw  the 
island  appears  to  haveWn  the  Portuguese  Femanj 
Soares  in  To  the  Portueuese,  accordingly, 

was  owing  the  name  liy  wliien  Madagascar  wa* 
long  known  in  European  nmpM,  S<i6  Louren^o.  liut 
they  made  no  permanent  colony  there.  The  Dntt  h 
formed  wettlements  for  a  short  time  ;  and  the  French 
made  pcrx.i.'itc'nt  efforte  for  nearly  two  centuries 
to  maintaia  militaiy  potta  m  tbo  east  coast,  but 
vithant  any  Mrmanant  ■neeess.  Bnt  tiiey  still 
Wtaia  the  little  i!«lanil  of  Stc  >farie  (east  coast) ; 
in  1840  they  obtiiined  the  Liland  of  Nbsib6  (north- 
west coast):  and  in  18S3  they  went  to  war  with 
the  Malagasy  on  various  pretexts,  hostilities  being 
carried  on  in  a  desultory  liuhion  for  about  two  and 
a  half  years.  Much  friction  prevailed  during  1893- 
•4  between  the  govemmaot  a3id  dw  French  anthori- 
ties,  Imt  eventually  a  treaty  was  eoneloded  by  which 
the  Bay  of  Diego  Suarez,  at  the  extreme  north  of 
Madagascar,  was  ceded  to  France,  together  with  the 
right  to  place  a  Ke.Hident  and  other  oftieers  at  the 
capital,  and  other  oflii-ial.><  at  \  irious  places.  Later 
the  English  government  formally  acknowledged  the 
French  protectorate  of  Madagascar,  bnt  the  time 
ftilb  was  not  a^^reed  to  hr  the  Malagasy  government. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  toe  17tb  century  Madagascar 
WW  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  independent  chief- 
talndea ;  about  that  time,  however,  the  warlike 
S?ika!.iva  made  themselves  ma.'^t^rs  of  the  western 
half  of  the  Island,  as  well  as  of  several  interior  pro- 
vinocH.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centurv  the 
Hovas,  led  by  two  energetic  chiefs.  Iamb6a8alkma, 
•ftMwards  known  as  Andrianimpoinimbrina,  and 
his  son  Radima  L,  threw  off  the  Skkalikva  yoke, 
and.  with  the  aid  of  English  arma  and  discipline, 
mada  themselves  virtually  kings  of  Madagascar. 
They  conquered  the  eastern,  north-western,  and 
central  provinces;  hut  the  Hova  authority  is  still 
only  nominal  in  some  [lart-s  of  the  island.  (  In  18*9, 
however,  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  south  west 
were  brought  into  submission.)  Kad4ma  abolished 
the  export  slave-trade,  and  gave  eneooragement  to 
EogUiii  miMionaiias.  who  eomaanead  work  at 
his  eapttal  in  1890.  They  ledneed  the  language  to 
writing,  gave  the  people  the  beginnings  of  a  litera- 
ture, wrmed  numerotis  schools,  founuetl  Christian 
churches,  and  inlrfxluced  many  of  the  arto  of 
civilised  life.  But  the  accef»»ion  of  Queen  liana- 
valona  1.  in  1828  gradually  led  to  repressive 
measures:  the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  leave 
in  1836,  and  a  severe  persecution  of  the  native 
CbristiMM  enmiMl.  in  wliich  Dnmbora  perished. 
Bnropflaaa  genenlfar  weie  alMi  for  some  tine  ex- 
eluded  from  the  iuand.  The  qneea'e  deoaaie  in 


isril  put  an  end  to  this  period  of  terror,  and  Mada- 
giunear  was  reopened  to  European^  at  the  acccmion 
of  hi'T  son  Kadama  II.  Owmv:  t'>  the  voting  king's 
follies  and  to  intrigues  with  tike  Freneh  ne  waji 
put  to  death  in  1863.  and  his  wife  U.i}>rtberin.<t. 
placed  on  the  throne.  Dnring  her  reign  ( 1863-6ti) 
steady  advances  were  made,  and  treaties  of  com* 
merce  oooeliided  with  Englaml»  Wnam,  aad  Amur 
i  ca.  Qneen  Shna^lona  iT. ,  who  sooeeeded,  and  her 
husband,  the  prime-minister,  identified  themselves 
with  Christianity,  which  wa««  Vcriining  an  import- 
ant ixjwer  in  the  country.  Tlie  ijueen  and  h»^r  hus- 
band and  many  of  the  nolile?.  were  l>aptmd;  and 
the  boming  of  the  royal  idob  in  the  following 
year  (I860)  oaased  almost  the  whole  popnlatioo  m 
the  oentral  provinces  of  Im^tina  ana  B^tnlfo  to 
put  themselves  under  instruction.  Since  that  time 
about  1600  Protestant  Christian  congregatiotts  have 
been  formed,  together  with  alH)ut  1.100  schools,  with 
100.000  scholars,  and  25W).fM)()  adherent.*.  (It  is 
ililficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  stati-itioi  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  mission  ;  probably  tbeir  numbers 
amount  to  abont  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  above,  while 
of  the  pieeediaff  figniee  ahoat  five^ixtha  helnw 
to  the  united  mfarimn  of  the  LmulaB  Ifis^flsuy 
Society  and  the  Friends,  the  others  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  and  the  English  Epu>copal  mi»- 
isiou'^.)  Several  colleges  and  training  institutions, 
as  well  as  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  have  been 
establishe<l ;  and  the  mi.x.>*ion  presses  issue  about 
220,000  copies  annually  of  variou-s  publications. 
In  1870  all  the  African  slaves  in  the  country  were 
set  tm.  Qneen  Bhnavhlona  III.,  bom  in  1808, 
saeeeeded  In  188S.  After  the  aeeeswon  of  Rknnvh* 
lona  III.  in  1883,  the  French  pres-sed  claim*  ton 
protectorate,  which  after  the  occupation  of  Taraa- 
tave  were  in  18.S5  conceded.  I>itticultien  led  tinaliy 
to  the  French  expedition  in  I'^lt.o,  which,  after  fear- 
ful losses  from  fever  and  ini[»iTfect  commissariat, 
forced  its  way  to  Antananarivo,  with  almost  no 
resistance  from  the  Hovaa  Tim  FkenA  pioteetotate 
and  France's  right  to  military  ooenpatioB  were  fully 
acknowledged.  But  the  French  railed  to  acquire 
full  control  over  the  i-^land,  and  in  ' t  TWllfteiy 
governor  8uj>erseded  the  civil  governor. 

See  Flaoourt's  Hittoirt  dt  la  if  rami  I$lt  Madffftuear 
(1661);  Hittorv  of  Mndapatear  (1838).  Three  ViaiU  Is 
MadoffOMear  ( 1^ ),  and  The  Martyr  ChureM  ( 1870),  sO 
by  William  EUis  (q. v. ) ;  the  present  writer's Madofttuear 
and  iU  People  ( 1870),  The  Great  African  l$iand  ( 1880 ), 
and  A  Mwioffatear  BHAiogmphy  ( 1885 1 ;  Orandidier's 
HUtnirt  phytiqut,  nnlurelU,  et  politiquf  dt  Madagatcar 
I  in  2S  4to  Vol*.,  1870  ct  *eq.);  other  French  bo^ca  by 
UUnchard  i  Is:.')),  Routier  (1896),  and  Dr  Ixrais  CrnUt 
(1896);  and  EncUsh  books  by  OUver  (1886),  OoesiM 
(1895),  MMdMlM).  aad  Kalgh*  (1896). 

Iilad-app1e«  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Apple  of  Sodom  (q.v.),  to  the  produce  of  the  Egg- 
plant (q.v.),  and  to  a  kind  of  Galls  (q.v.). 


niadden,  Sir  Fkkdekick,  an  eminent  English 
antirjuary,  liorn  in  rortHnioulli  in  iMUl,  emploj'ed 
in  the  Hriti^h  .Mnneuni  first  as  assiitant-keeper, 
from  1837  as  keeper,  in  the  dejmrtment  of  >rSS. 
He  was  knighted  in  1832,  and  gazetted  as  one  of 
the  genttomen  of  the  privy  chamber.  In  1066  he 
retired  from  Ma  office  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  he  died  in  London,  8th  March  187S.  Madden 
edited  many  works  of  literary  or  historical  interest, 
including  llrivdok  the  Datif  (1833),  William  ami 
the  Wcrtcolf  (18.32),  the  early  EnglWi  versions  of 
the  Geata  Romanorum  (1838"),  Tht  Wychffite  I'tr- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriftturet  ( 1850),  Layamon's  Brut 
(1847),  and  the  Hutoria  Anglormn  of  Matthew 
Parte, for  the  Bella  ■eriee(18(Mi).  Ataneditorbe 
showa  n  rue  eomUmHoB  «f  profnniid  eebounahip 
and  temperate  caution.  Bn  original  writiiigi  eie 
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founil  in  the  pacen  of  ib»  Ankmotogia  and  Oolite- 

tanea  Topographicfu 

HttddfT  {litiffin),  a  pentis  of  plants  of  the 
nataral  oritrr  I'uhiacefr.  The  HjHTii'H  are  found  in 
the  tropical  and  warmer  temperate  parts  of  both 
the  Ola  and  New  Worlds,  and  from  early  times  till 
reeently  were  imfsortant  for  the  colonring  matter  of 
their  roots,  eepemllv  for  dyeing  Turkey-red.  The 
moot  important  is  the  Common  Madder  or  Dyer's 
Madder  ( R.  tinetorum ),  a  native  nrnbably  of  the 
niiith  of  Kiiropo  fi**  well  ai«  r>f  A^iiu  it  in  a  ptrennial, 
with  wi»ak  ?«t«"ii)s  anti  whorls  of  four  to  mx  eUiplicor 
lancc<jhit«»  ^'li>s'-v  leaves,  tlie  »l4Mii  and  leaves  rough 
with  sliarp  i»rickle»,  small  grceni.sh -yellow  flowers, 
and  black  iruit.  Monjeet,  or  Indian  Madder  {B. 
flHHvtifa  or  c^ifolta),  imaks  tuoA  to  il  In  import- 
•oee.  R.  pertgrina,  (oanA  in  tlw  amith'Wert  of 
Enpland,  and  called  Wild  Ma<lder,  is  very  similar 
to  Ji,  tinetorum.  Since  the  dincovery  of  artificial 
Alizarin  (q.v.)  the  commcrciul  importance  of 
madder  has  rapidly  deoreaH<*ii  (soo  Dyeing,  Vol. 
IV,  pw  138).  In  1H75,  128,lo'i  cwt.  were  imported 
into  Britain  (value  £410.903);  bat  in  1888  (with 
manjeet,  garanoine)  only  14,SM  cwi.  (tbIho 
£18.997). 

Madeinii  the  largest  of  a  small  gronp  nf  islands 
la  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  north-west 
ooaat  of  Africa,  from  the  nearest  point  of  which  it 
b  90O  miles  distant,  in  S2*  40'  N.  lat,  ir  W.  long. 
It  lies  1164  miles  SW.  of  the  Linrd,  and  635  miles 
8W.  of  Lifilwn,  and  is  within  four  days'  sail  of  Ply- 
niniith,  and  hix  of  Li\oriK><il.  Tlio  other  islands 
of  the  group  are  Porto  Santo,  '2.3  miles  to  the  NE., 
>%ith  a  fHijiulation  of  loss  than  2000;  here  Colnm- 
bns  li%'cd  for  a  time  l>eforo  he  touched  at  Funchal. 
The  Desertas,  11  miles  SE.,  are  three  uninhabited 
idaoda  ooiwirtiwg  of  Deserta  Grander  Bogio.  and 
niMO  Chao.  Madeira  (Portuguese,  'timMr,'  tiie 
Uaad  having  once  been  well  woodi-d )  was  unin- 
haUted  when  discovered  in  the  14tli  century,  and 
was  first  settled  in  1410.  It  is  3H  iniles  long,  by 
12  to  15  wide,  and  along  with  the  other  islands  of 
the  group  is  treated  as  au  integral  province  of 
Portvgal,  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  the 
CSortaa  at  Lubon.  It  wm  occupied  by  British 
tHMMW  in  1801  for  a  few  nmnths,  and  again  from 
IWfto  1814.  Pop.  (1881)  132,223;  estimated 
(1898)  IIDOTM).  It  is  travffvK^l  hy  a  mountain- 
cliain  runiiin;.;  oa-«t  and  went,  with  deep  ravines 
l>etwpen  the  lateral  ridges  thrown  ot!",  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  the  'Grand  Currai,'  with  a 
depth  of  more  than  2000  feet.  The  islands  are  of 
▼olcanio  origin,  and  are  the  snninite  of  lof^  moan* 
tains,  rising  in  Pico  Rnivo  to  6009  isat,  in  Torrai 
Paaka  to  WOO,  Pioo  Arrieiro  to  5895,  and  in  many 
othera  to  4000  and  6000  feet.  Slight  earthoaakea 
occasionally  occur.  In  the  sonth  the  hrooKs  are 
drv  in  summer,  and  the  countn,'  is  treeless  and 
and;  the  north  si<le  i?«  more  luxuriant  and  fertile, 
with  wider  areas  of  cultivat*>4l  ^Mound  ;  in  the  north- 
WMlare  nndalating  gra^^y  i  luins.  The  coasts  are 
•iMp  and  precipitooa,  tiia  only  iiarboor  twing  that 
of  raMkal  (q.T.)  on  tha  MMtb  ooaat,  whldi  b  little 
better  than  an  open  roadstead  where  passengers 
are  landed  in  boata,  The  Loo  rock  has,  however, 
)>een  joined  to  the  mainland  to  form  a  bnakwntar» 
and  a  pier  w-an  undcrtAken  in  1889. 

The  clonds.  which  are  attracted  hy  the  moun- 
tains, yield  nienty  of  moisture,  and  tlie  climate  ia 
remarkable  tor  its  constancy,  thouch  prol>aUy  too 
nlnxiu  for  tboio  in  poifaot  haaJth,  and  aoen* 
tomad  to  a  temperate  dlmate.  The  thermooMter 

at  Punchal  shows  a  mean  tctnperature  of  61*  F. 
At  the  Coldest  season  the  thennoineter  occasion- 
ally revri-'ten-  a  mininnun  ni  '<(\  I",  In  the  li'itt<»t 
days  of  summer  it  seldom  rises  altove  80',  while  90' 
fa  aaraaptioonL  TIm  pravailing  wind  dnti«g  nine 


inoiitli!*  of  the  year  is  north  ea-^t.  'V]\r  nvtrago 
rainfall  is  29  inches,  and  the  avera^o  numlH-r  of 
days  on  wbidl  ttfal  falls  in  heavy  sliowers  is  70^ 
but  then  are  few  feaily  wet  duty*.  The  tem- 
perate and  constant  warmth  of  its  climate  has 
made  it  a  favourite  resort  for  invalids  aflTected  by 
pnlmonary  disease.  The  only  land  reptile  is  the 
lizard,  hnd  Madeira  has  no  imligenouH  manumilia, 
though  the  ordinary  domestic  animals,  tf';.'i  tlier 
with  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice,  have  l)oen  iiitnuluceil 
bv  the  I'ortugviese.  The  fruits  and  grains  of 
Efurope  are  cultivated  on  the  lower  lev^;  tho 
products  include  wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  tfaa 
potato,  oranges,  lemons,  gnavas,  mangos,  figs,  and 
iMinanas.  Travellers  praise  the  golden  splendour 
of  the  wide  expanses  of  porse  and  broom  in  blos- 
som, and  of  the  marvellous  masses  of  colour, 
pink,  mauve,  and  hrick  dust  rotl  of  the  flora  of  tho 
island.  There  are  between  .100  and  400  genera  of 
wild  flowering  plants,  and  717.  qpeeies ;  more  than 
40  speciea  of  nrns,  and  1€0  of  aMNB. 

Wine  ia  tha  diiaf  anortk  aavaml  Unda  beiqg 
prodnoed  in  tho  Uand.  That  known  in  Bonife  aa 
Madeira,  a  wine  «f  atlOnff  body  and  fine  bou(|uet, 
is  made  of  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  (.'lapoi. 
The  \  inen  w  ere  nearly  ox  terminated  in  1^.V2  arid 
succeeding  years  by  oidium,  but  were  soon  re- 
planted ;  an(l  oidium  and  the  phylloxera  have  siaoo 
been  kept  in  check  by  sulphnrt  ao  that  only  one 
>«d  vintage  has  been  recorded  in  twenty-fiveyaaia, 
Sugar-canes  broaght  from  Danamm  ana  tba  Canaiy 
Islands  are  flonrishing. 

The  inhaliitanta  are  of  mixed  rorlnj^'iieso, 
Moorish,  and  Negro  descent ;  they  arc  of  \  igorous 
frame,  lively,  ami  industrious,  ei-onotnical  and 
simple  in  their  habits.  In  18^8  there  were  400U 
emigrants  chiefly  to  the  Brazils.  A  great  draw- 
back to  viaitoia  ia  tlia  aboenca  of  roads ;  tha  ooly 
alx  milea  of  maeadamlsad  madwaY  being  that 
between  Funchal  and  Camara  do  Lobos,  a  fish- 
ing-village of  about  6000  inhabitants.  I^ondn  are 
carried  on  the  head  bv  natives,  and  hamirio<  luid 
sledges  drawn  by  bullocks  are  used  for  the  tracks, 
whi^  small  sicdgee  assist  travellers  down  the 
mountains  sometimes.  The  government  is  non* 
progressive,  and  Roman  CatlioUdMn  is  predonl* 
nant.  At  Fnncbal  tbava  ia  the  govemor'a  palaeOi 
town-hall,  opera-honse,  eathedral,  English  ehnreh, 
an<l  Presbyterian  church  in  conneition  with  tho 
Free  l  liurch  of  Scotland.  The  Lvcco  at  I'unchul 
has  7  jirofessors  paid  by  government. 

Articles  of  native  prcsiuce,  such  aa  meat,  poultry, 
and  eggs,  are  cheap ;  but  all  imported  articles, 
owing  to  the  high  import  duty,  are  dear.  There 
is  a  weeklv  mail  and  cable  oonaaetion  from 
Funchal  wita  Lisbon  and  l}razil.  The  importo  bava 
an  annual  valne  of  about  £200,000.  Thevalne 
of  the  exports,  mainly  win'  ,  i  .  -lies  wime  years 
£185,000.  The  leading  iiujioit-.  consist  of  coal, 
ilry  goodH,  maize,  wheat,  and  jx'truleuni  The 
export  of  fruit  and  veKetables  is  on  the  increase } 
and  as  irri(mtion  baa  ueen  intiodoead  witll  gnat 
adrantaca.  nadatra  promiaea  to  bacoma  mora  uA 
mora  tho  narket-nrilen  of  London.  Tba  trade  ia 
chiefly  with  Great  Hritnin. 

See  work*  t.y  White  (2<1  r.l.  IHTrfj^,  G™».h»in  flSf.Q), 
ris//i  .^itivth  (1H82),  MiM  TrvIi.i  K^-J  ■,  Vdt.- J..lin»on 
( 18.S.>  \.  liruwu  ( 1H90),  U-  Gordon  (16V4  /jsnd  STttctct  in 
Fraitr'i  .Vapotins  (toL  sil.  1876)  and  Bkdtwood  («eL 
cxliii.  1'<HH). 

Madeira*  the  great  affluent  of  the  Amazons, 
has  iu  origin  in  the  conflaenea  of  the  MamorA 
(q.v.)  and  Guapor6  (q.v.),  at  abont  \T  B.  lak, 

the  lleni  I  q.  v. )  joining  1 10  miles  lower  down.  The 
river  then  flows  north  ca*t  to  the  .Anmrons,  its 
drainape  lta»in  emhracing  some  4'2.'>SKi)  »<|.  tn. 
From  its  moutli  to  its  first  falls  the  distance  is 
678  milea;  abova  tbla  point  navipttioB  ia  bfohaa 
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liy  a  scri .  ^  of  iiinotrrn  falls,  raiiiils,  and  cataracts 
for  a  <li>taji(  «'  of  ^'M  nule,H,  and  it  lias  been  nro- 
p08e<l  to  oon^tmct  a  railway  to  pav*  these,  an«i  so 
protide  an  outlet  by  the  Aniazoos  for  the  prodacts 
of  Bolivia.  See  Keller- Lenzinger,  Vom  Anuusmuu 
und  Mmieira  ilHlS;  Knf.'.  trans,  IHTIK 

Madhava  i»  an  n[i|»cilatioii  ol'  liie  iliiiJii  go4i 
^'l>llInl  ((j.v.  ).    See  SiNDlA. 

Hadhava  AchArya  ( *  Madhava  the  Aekcurya ' 
— Le.  'spiritoal  teacher'),  a  Hindn  writer  ol  the 
14th  centanr,  famed  for  hia  oameroas  and  im- 

{>ortaut  woriu  relating  to  the  Vedae,  idiilaeopkical, 
et^al,  and  grammatical  writings  oi  the  andent 
Hindus. 

IIadiSOII«  ( 1 )  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  fonndcd 
in  ISSfi,  ii  aiioated  on  an  ietlunaa  between  Lalces 
Ifendota  and  Monona,  88  miles  W.  erf  Hilwaokee, 
nt  tlie  junction  of  levwal  railu-ayn.  It  contains  the 
•tateeapttol,  university  ( foumleii  in  1849,  and  open 
to  both  aexes ),  and  liinalir  a-4yluni.  an<i  ha't  manu- 
liMitnres  of  flour,  farming  implements,  machinery, 
fte.  Pop.  (1890)  13,4'>6.— (2)  Cajiital  of  JeHerson 
oonnty,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  Kivcr,  86  miles  by  rail 
SSEL  of  Indianapolis.  It  lias  tlour  milln,  boiler  and 
engine  worlcs,  steamboat-yards,  and  manufactories 
of  rumitnre  and  leather,  besides  large  pork-packing 
esUbli.-«hment«.    Pup.  ( 18H0 )  8945  ;  ( 1890)  8936. 

Madison*  James,  fourth  president  of  the 
UnitedStates,  was  Iwm  at  Port  Conway,  Virginia, 
March  16,  1751.  gradaated  at  Princeton  in  1772, 
and  studied  law.   In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the 

Vir;,nnia  Tonvention,  and  took  a  useful  i>art  in 
drawint:  up  the  state  cons^titution.  His  life  from 
tlii>  time  wa"  devoted  to  politics,  and  he  iK'camo 
one  of  the  must  eminent,  acooiiipliNlied,  and 
respected  of  American  stateaiMML  In  I7H0  he  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  congrem.  and  io  1784  to 
the  legislattm  of  Vli^ginla,  in  which  lie  waa  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  recognition  of  the 
right  to  religious  liberty.  But  at  this  perio*! 
ail an  hy  was  tliieateiiing  tlie  young  republic,  which 
liitherto  liad  l>eeii  l»iit  a  loose  c«>n federation  of 
states.  Congiess  was  a  delil>erative  l»ody  merely; 
its  meiubera  represente*l  states  onlv,  and  i't-s  powers 
were  praetibally  oonfineil  to  tliat  nt  giving  advice. 
Madison  wan  active  in  biingijw  about  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  which  framed  IBM  Federal  conatitation. 
There  he  acterl  with  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  with 
them  wrote  tlie  Fedtrdlist.  He  was  the  chief 
author  of  the  'Virgini;i  i>lan,'  which  even  went 
some  way  towanls  disregarding  state  rights.  He 
also  suggested  the  important  compromise  under 
whbh,  wuether  in  apportioning  taxation  or  repre- 
sentation, slavea  were  to  he  refunded  as  population 
and  not  chattels,  but  fire  were  reckoncni  as  three 
persons— the  8o-calle«l  'three-fifths  mle,'  which 
secureil  the  adoittiou  of  the  constitution  by  South 
Carolina  and  ttie  other  slave-holding  states.  A 
month's  discussion  and  all  Madison  s  arguments 
were  necessary  before  the  Virginia  Convention  was 
brought  to  ratify  the  constitution,  and  tliat  only 
by  to  votea  to  79L  Madison  waa  deoted  to  the 
first  national  eongrew.  He  had  done  m  nneh  as 
any  man,  pethajis,  to  Hcciire  the  adoption  of  the 
const jtnl  inn,  hut  lie  now  showed  iiimself  an.xious  to 
limit  tlie  powers  of  tlie  central  government  to  the 
strict  letter  of  tlieir  commission  therein  contained. 
He  opposed  the  financial  {mlicy  of  Hamilton,  and 
became  a  leader  of  the  Bepoblican  or  Jeffersonian 

Sarty.  In  1801,  JefliMfMm  having  been  elected  presi* 
ent,  Madison  was  made  secretary  of  atat^wliieh 
post  he  lield  during  the  eight  years  of  Jenerson's 
a<l ministration.  In  IS09  )w  was  elri  fi  d  president. 
The  European  wars  of  that  period,  with  their 
l>lockades  and  onlers  in  conncil,  were  destructive  of 
American  commerce,  and  ultimately  brought  on  a 
war  with  England,  wUeb  waa  dedand  in  1819,  and 


continued  for  two  years,  at  an  enornions  cost  of  life 
and  treasure.  In' 1817,  at  the  close  of  his  .«et-<iri<l 
tenn,  Madison  retired  to  his  «?at  at  Montpelier. 
Virginia,  where  he  died,  June  28,  1836.  Modest 
and  reserved,  courteous  and  Idndly,  he  is  a  pleM> 
ant  as  well  as  an  important  figure  in  American 
history.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  but  he  was  a 
statesman  of  eminent  ability  and  purity  of  charac- 
ter. See  llie  Lives  by  Kives  (  Boston,  vols.  18o9- 
'  American  State«men  '  \ 


68)  and  Uay  (' 


series.  1884). 


Madlsoa  OaiVCnlty.  formerly  the  name  uf 
Colegate  Univenify.  See  HAJtaTOV,  New  York. 


MadoC«  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  a  Welsh 
prince,  is  lielieved  by  his  countr>'men  to  have  dis- 
covered ^  merica  about  '.XXi  years  before  Colombns. 
CompeUeo,  it  ia  8nid«  by  dvil  atrife^  to  abandon  his 
native  land,  he  aaiiea  westward  in  1170  with  a 
small  fleet,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  s.'\  cnil  iveeks, 
rejielied  a  eoimtrv  whose  prodnclions  and  inliahit- 
ant«  were  rjiiite  unlike  tlii>*e  of  KurojH'.  Hen:  he 
lived  for  a  long  time  ;  then,  returning  to  Wal^,  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  new  land  tliat  he  had  dis- 
covered, equipped  another  fleet*  set  sail  nnin.  and 
was  never  more  heard  of.  The  story  wOl  oe  fonnd 
in  Lloyd  and  Powell's  Hintorie  of  Cambria  ( 1584  ) ; 
but  see  the  essay  by  Thomas  Htenhens  written  iu 
1858  for  the  Eisteddfml,  and  puldisheil  in  1893. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  this  Welsh  tradition ; 
even  if  it  were,  the  Northmen  have  a  prior  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
Greenland  aiid  the  New  England  States  were  visited , 
by  them  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Catlin  in  hia 
LeUen  en  IA«  North  Amerfean  /mA'am*  (1841) 
hazardously  descrilies  the  Tuscaroras  as  a  niixetl 
race  deseendctl  from  Madoc's  Welshmen  and  Uie 
al>ori;;iin-s.  Sniithey  lia-^  rlioeen  the  story  of  MndoO 
as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  so-called  epics. 

■adonna,  an  Italian  word  meaning  '  Mr  Ladv,* 

used  as  the  generic  title  for  works  of  art,  generally 
paintings,  representing  the  Virgin,  or  the  Virgin 
with  the  Infant  Christ.  Legend  credits  St  Luke 
with  having  jiainted  the  first  Madonna,  a  portrait 
put  on  the  canvas  from  life,  and  with  having  carve<l 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Santa  Cass  at  Loretn. 
After  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431 ),  imsgea  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  Bavionr  in  her  arms  became  tlie 
reeofrnfRed  nrmboli  of  tiie  orthodox  faith.  Bat  the 
iconoclastic  fury  fomenteti  bv  Leo  III.,  the  Isanrian, 
entaileif  the  destruction  n\  many  of  those  early 
MadoiiiiJis.  The  olilr>>t  rejtresentationsof  the  Virgin 
that  survive  are  those  winch  have  been  found  in  the 
catacombs,  accompanying  the  tombs  of  the  early 
Christiana  Cimauae  was  the  first  to  pnt  nntnral 
life  into  the  dead  and  angnlar  designs  oif  the 
Byzantine  artists,  and  with  him  began  that  wonder- 
fully productive  and  brilliant  period  of  Italian  art 
the  all  ihiiiiinant  theme  of  whirli  was  the  Madonna, 
that  cuhiiiriated  in  the  glorious  work.s  of  Haphael — 
the  Sistiiie  .Mmioiina.  the  Ma<ionna  della  Seoia,  i^c. 
These  Italian  artiste  handed  on  the  cult  to  the  Ger- 
man masters,  who  not  only  executed  more  realistic, 
more  human  pictnrea  of  toe  Virgin,  bnt  carved  her 
etfig>-  in  wooa.  Amongst  so  many  artists  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  sunjcct  treated  in  diverse  styles 
nnu  manners.  To  quote  Mrs  Jameson  {LfrcntL  0/ 
the  Mar/ninm,  new  c<l.  181K))  :  'Thus  we  ha^e  tlie 
stern,  awful  quietude  of  the  old  mosaics  ;  the  hard 
lifel^sness  ot  the  degenerate  Greek ;  the  pensive 
sentiment  of  the  Siena  and  Uie  stately  elcmnce  of 
the  Florentine  Madonnas ;  the  Intellectaal  Milaneee, 
with  their  laroe  foreheads  and  thoughtful  eves; 
the  tender,  renned  mysticism  of  the  I'mbrian ; 
the  bunii'fnous  loveliness  of  the  Ven(^tian  :  the 
quaint  characteristic  of  the  early  Gernmn,  so 
stamped  with  their  nationality  .  .  .  the  intense 
lifeliKC  feeling  of  the  Spanish  t  the  prosaic,  por- 
trait-like nntnie  of  the  Fwmidi  cdteola  t  and  10  en.* 
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The  title  Madonna  is  rmt  useil  with  rigid  con- 
sistency :  it  is  al8o  appl>e<l  to  renresentations  of 
the  Annunciation,  Nativitv,  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  Fliffht  into  ^gypt.  Aoly  Family,  and  all 
the  aereral  aoema  ana  IneMmta  in  which  the 
Virffin  Mary  personally  figures.  She  ie  often 
reprewntetl  too  in  certain  8(>ecilic  charaetera  with 
appropri.ite  epithet*,  as  La  \  orgine  Cllotinsa  (with 
JoHUi*  I,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrow,  Queen  of  Heaven, 
&C.  Entire  serit"^  exist  (l('[iictiii;4  the  events  of  her 
life,  painted  \<\  (lainters  tikeUiotto,  Urcagna,  Alltert 
Diirer,  and  Lnini.  Two  comOMm  series  are  the 
Seven  Joys  and  the  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin. 

Besides  Mni  Jameson's  book,  B«e  works  by  RohAult  de 
Flourv  (1S7H).  A.  Schuhi  (1879).  Erkl  (1883).  Von 
Scliredicrshofen  ( 1«.HG ).  for  the  middle  a«es  ( 1879 );  F»h, 
for  tli<-  oia.-r  CenuAn  H^hoois  (UM)t  end  ImU,  for  the 
cataoomb  pictun^ii  [  ItiiXJ). 

Madras  City  (called  hy  the  natives  Chen- 
tHMMfnam)  is  cituated  on  the  Coromaadel  Coast  in 
IT  r  N.  lat.  and  80*  ir  E.  long:,  and  is  the 

capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  Banie  name.  The 
town  extonils  along  the  shore  fi>r  a  distance  of 
9  miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  ahoot  '27  n>\.  m. 
Originally  it  consisted  of  a  nunilier  of  sopurate 
villa^^,  which  are  now  united  into  a  single  muni 
dpaltty,  administered  by  a  preeident,  two  vice- 
pnaidents,  and  thirty-two  lMm*ofHcial  conunis- 
nonere,  of  whom  twenty-fonr  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  and  eight  nominated  hy  government. 
T!i"  rnadst^'ad,  in  which  till  quite  rccontly  all  ships 
had  to  lie,  is  very  much  exposed,  ami  on  tlio 
approach  of  a  cyclono  all  vessels  put  out  to  ppa. 
A  pier  was  erected  in  185tMi'2.  A  harbour  l>egtin 
in  1876  was  seriously  damaged  ia  Ittl,  and  the 
oonstrnction  of  the  haxhoar  waa  being  earned  on  in 
1880,  bnt  it  is  qaeetionahle  whether  it  will  ever 
be  safe  for  ships  to  remain  in  it  daring  a  heavy 
storm.  It  already,  however,  greatly  facintatee  the 
landing  of  car^'o  during  rough  weather,  and 
paK.<<enger.^  have  no  lon^jcr  to  cvo^n  tho  surf  in  going 
to  or  ctuning  from  stfaHnm.  A  m.u  kt  il  fi  alure  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  hom  y  .^urf  which  rolls 
in,  even  in  comparatively  cultu  weather.  In  onJinary 
VMKlber  tbe  aarf  breaks  about  3UU  feet  fmm  thV 
•hore,  and  the  wave  It  of  no  great  height ;  hut  iu 
stnnny  weather  there  are  two  lines  of  surf,  the 
outer  one  lK>ing  some  1000  feet  from  the  shore  with  a 
wave  of  I'J  to  1 J  iVi  t  lii-li.  The  ordinary  surf  can 
bo  croH^ed  with  fuffty  hy  the  native  massxilah 
boats,  whirh  are  formed  of  planks  sewn  togi'ther 
with  string,  bat  no  boat  can  uve  through  the  surf 
in  n  cyclone.  The  port  is  HaUe  to  be  visiunl  hy 
these  storms  at  two  seasons  towards  the  end  of 
May  and  beginning  of  Jnne,  when  the  south-west 
monsoon  s»^ts  in,  and  in  October,  Noveml*er,  an<l 
the  early  part  of  December,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  north  i'jwmI  monsoon.  Cyclones  are  rare  at  otln  r 
times.  The  climate  of  Madras  may  bo  de?>ciilied 
as  hot  and  moderately  dr^'.  The  annual  rainfall 
averages  49  indies,  falling  on  ninety-five  days, 
bat  during  tiM  seventy-four  years  ending  with  1889 
ife  varied  trooi  88^  inches  ia  1887  to  IS)  inches  in 
18S2.  The  mean  temjperatnre  for  the  year  is  82*  F. , 
varvin;;  from  70°  in  nrcemlx^r  and  January  to  88° 
in  Juue.  Dimn«;  the  hot  inouths  the  temperature 
fre'iu>-ntly  ri>i'>  almvc  lo<)  ,  hut  X\w  mtnn  mitximum 
i:i  ii<<  )nunih  excet*dn  U*J'.  The  mean  annual  range 
i~  .  The  highest  temperature  recorded  in  the 
twenty -seven  years  ending  with  1889  was  1  )2'9'  and 
the  lowest  67*6*.  The  heat  of  (he  hot  season  b 
greatly  modiAed  by  a  sea-breeze,  which  often  sets 
fn  soon  after  noon  and  blows  till  snnsct.  On  the 
whole  the  climate  is  a  healthy  one. 

On  the  shore,  midway  l)€twe<'n  the  north  and 
south  extremities  of  the  town,  is  Fort  St  loor^je, 
the  original  settlement.    Xbia  fort  (built  17oU) 
•till  contaiu  th«  eooadl  ebamber,  a  number 
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of  government  offices,  and  barracks  for  the  Euro- 
pean troops.  North  of  the  fort  lies  Black  Town, 
whidi  contains  most  of  the  business  offices  and 
a  crowded  native  wmnlation;  south  of  it  lie* 
Triplicane,  the  ehlef  Mohammedan  centre.  Inland 
anrf  to  the  extreme  sonth  lie  the  honsea  einefly 
occnpied  by  Europeans,  most  of  which  %tand  in 
lar<,'e  '  conii>ounds  or  parks,  snrroumlcd  hy  trees. 

\  Tiiough  Madras  cannot  ooiu{>ete  with  either  Cal- 
cutta or  Itomltav  in  the  inayniliccnce  of  it^juihlic 
buildings,  it  contains  some  that  are  wortiiy  of  note. 

1  Amongst  these  may  l»e  mentioned  Government 
Uoose,  ttie  Ch^mak  Palaoe^  the  Senate  House,  St 

I  Andrew'a  Kirk,  8t  Geoige's  Cathedral  (containing 
a  monument  by  Cliantrey  to  Bishop  Heber),  the 

I  Madras  Club,  the  post  and  telegraph  office,  and 

I  the  new  Hi;;h  Court  liuihlingH.  Many  of  the  build- 
ings are  ren<lered  specially  striking  by  the  free 
use  of  nolished  chunam  made  from  shell  lime. 
Tho  Mailras  University,  founded  in  1857,  is  simply 
an  examining  bo<ly,  the  teaching  being  done 
by  aifiliated  colkges  thnughont  tan  presidency. 
Some  Idea  of  the  wortc  done  by  the  nnivemty  may 
1>e  gatherefl  from  the  fact  that  in  1888  89 'there 
weie  "4.13  candidates  for  nmtrieulation,  ,''>76  for 
the  ili>;ree  of  H  A.,  for  the  degree  of  B.L.,  atid 
smaller  numlters  for  the  other  degrees.  In  addition 
to  collet^  for  tlie  study  of  arts,  metlicine.  and 
engineering,  there  are,  in  or  near  the  eity,  a  School 
of  Art,  a  College  of  Agricnltura,  a  bnuieh  of  the 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  a  laige  museum,  ooa> 
taining,  amongst  other  things,  very  valaable  eollec* 
tions  of  Indian  coins  and  of  sculptured  marbles 
fnun  tiie  BuddhlHt  'tope'  at  Amravnti.  Madras 
is  tiie  seat  of  the  goM-ruuient  and  of  the  supreme 
court.  Top.  (1881)  405,848,  of  whom  32t).i  were 
Europeans.  12.659  Eorasians,  and  50,208  Moham- 
medans, the  rest  being  Hindus  by  faith}  (1881) 
432,51&  The  chief  articles  of  o.x|>ort  are  coIKm, 
tea,  cotton,  grain,  hides,  indigo,  oil  see<ls,  dye- 
stuffs,  sugar,  and  horns.  The  average  value  of 
export-*  and  im|s)rts  for  ten  years  previous  to 
1H«).-.  was  nlx.ut  £4,0(K),0()0  and  £ll,(XR),UO0  re- 
six'i'tivi'ly.  For  thi'  railway  connection,  see  under 
tlie  pr*>idency  below.  The  Buckingham  Canal 
v.  s  a  waterway  to  the  Borth  and  Mmth  paialM 
to  the  coast. 

Madras  Preflldenry,  one  of  tho  adminsfera* 

tlvo  tlivisions  of  Intlia,  tsrupies  the  srmthern  part 
of  tho  peninsula ;  it  is  also  known  as  the  Presidency 
of  Fort  St  < ifor^'e.  It  extends  from  l  it.  'Jo  IS  un 
tlie  eastern  roast  and  lat.  14°  on  the  west  coast  to 
( 'ape  Comorin  in  lat.  8"  4'.  The  total  ana,  exclud- 
ing native  states,  is  139,000  so.  m. ;  pop.  ( 1881 ) 
30.868,804 1  (1891)  8S,aD,4«L  \Tlie  native  states 
have  an  area  of  0600  sq.  m.,  and  a  popnlation  of 
3.700,(182.)  Of  these  some  millions  arc  Hin- 
dus, alKUit  2  millions  MohuuiiiK'diin^,  and  800,000 
Christian*.  For  revenue  jiurpovcs  tlie  jiresidency 
is  divided  into  twenty-two  clixtricts.  The  chief 
government  otiicer  in  each  district  is  the  collector, 
who  controls  all  departments  except  the  judicial. 
TIm  principal  moontaina  hekmg  to  Ui«  two  cbains 
of  the  Eastera  and  Weatem  uhits.  The  former 
liave  an  average  height  of  IriOf)  feet,  but  rise  ia 
parts  to  ;iOOO  or  4000  feet;  the  latter  have  a  con- 
siderahly  gieater  average  ln'i;.'lit,  vitii  a  nunilK-r 
of  peaks  rising  fron«  5000  to  s<kk»  feet,  and  a  few 
even  higher.  A  consiilerablc  part  of  the  presidency 
forms  a  tableland,  which  includes  the  native  stales 
of  Mysore  and  the  Deoean,  rising  to  a  height  of 
from  1000  to  aooo  feet.  A  vety  notable  geographical 
fentnre  is  the  PalgbAt  Gap  fii  the  Western  Obita, 
25  miles  wide,  and  only  1000  fe<  t  alKue  sea- 
level.  I  hroujih  it  passeil  the  old  trade-route  l>e- 
tweon  the  we^-t  and  e<i.-«t  cMisl,  now  »u|>erseiled 
by  a  railway,  and  through  it  the  soalh-west  umn- 
MMtt  blows  Strongly*  bringing  imia  to  a  eonsidoiable 
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area  lying  eax^t  of  it.  The  Nilgiri  Hills,  on  Mrhicli 
st  OoMcamund  in  the  anninier  neat  of  the  guvern- 
numi,  may  be  looked  on  as  the  junction  of  tlie 
Eastern  and  WeHtern  GhAta.  There  are  abo  MTeral 

important  mulyinj,'  spurs,  of  which  the  Shevarnys 
in  Salt'in.  tlie  Anjuiiaiais  in  Coimliatore.  ami  llic 
Palnift  in  M.idnra  are  tho  nn>!»t  nott  woi  tliy.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  (i«>iavari,  the  KistiKi.  anil  tlin 
Kaveri,  all  rising  in  the  Western  GhAts,  luid  crt)-*- 
Ingthe  peninsula  in  a  nonth -easterly  dirortion  to  tlie 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Very  extensive  irrigation-works 
have  been  carried  ont  in  connection  witli  eneh  of 
theea  rivers,  while  minor  irrigation* works  are  to 
be  found  in  almnnt  all  partH  of  the  ]>re.-tidcncy. 
Railway  communication  i**  rajiiilly  oxt<'nd*Hl 

throughout  the  country.  Tlu'  Mi-lrus  Uuil  way  {')  ft, 
6  in.  gauge),  with  it«  tcrininiiH  at  Madnts.  crosses 
tbo  country  in  two  line.H.  The  one  passes  in  a 
•onth'Weftterly  direction  to  Calicut  on  the  Malaliar 
ooaat,  with  branches  to  Bangalore,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Mysore  Raimay,  and  to  Metta- 
polliem,  the  station  for  the  Nugirifl.  The  other 
crossps  in  a  north- went^rly  dirtvtion  (<>  H.aichor, 
wliere  it  connects  witli  tlifdrciit  Indian  Pcniiisnlar 
Itailway.  At  (Juntjik.-il  it  niuki'*<  cfinnt'ction  witli 
the  extensive  RVNtom  of  the  .S«)uth  Mahratta  Itail- 
way.  The  South  Indian  Railway  ( metre  gauge )  runs 
•ooth  tmm  Madnw  to  Tinnev^U,  with  bianclies 
to  Pbndtehenry,  Nega])at«m,  and  Tntioorin ;  a  line 
from  TrirhinojM)ly  connects  it  with  the  Madras  Rail- 
way at  Ennle,  and  another  liranch  from  ChengalfMit 
connects  it  with  the  natnt'  r.iilway  at  Arrimiiin. 
There  are  go<xl  roada  in  mont  parts  of  tlu  presi- 
dency. 

The  climate  dinom  greatly  in  diflerent  parts. 
In  the  Caniatic  the  dry  seam  laete  tam  the 
middle  of  Itoo«nber  till  the  end  of  June,  there 
being  often  three  or  fonr  months  trlthovt  any  rain. 

From  June  to  October  thf-n'  are  lifavy  nhowers, 
and  from  ()ot'olM:'r  to  tli»»  iniildle  of  IWcmlKT  tlie 
north  east  nionscMiii  liriti^^s  oopioiiH  rain.  Dver  a 
great  part  of  the  east  con>it  strip  the  annual  rainfall 
exceeos  40  inchea  ;  but  in  nome  parts  inland  it  diM>s 
not  exceed  20  inches,  and  in  many  parts  it  falls 
below  ao  incbea.  Tbo  mean  ananal  tempamtwa 
is  abont  82*.  and  in  many  statione  a  naximnm 
temperature  of  upwards  of  110*  is  not  nneomnion. 
On  tho  Malabar  coast  the  rainfall  is  much  heavier, 
and  coniPH  with  the  twintli  wt>--t  iiion>M>on.  The 
nioislure-ladon  winds,  Ix-in;,'  driv«'n  upwards  by  the 
lofty  mountains,  coni  as  they  awoend,  and  TMiur 
down  their  Miriilus  moisture  on  the  strip  of  land 
hetwem  the  tiills  and  the  sea.  Tbns.  the  fall  from 
Jnao  to  October  b  119  inehee  at  lungalora,  and 
188  indies  at  Honawar.  The  annual  rainfall  at 
Mangalore 'm  l.tl  inches,  and  at  riK-hin  115  inches ; 
at  the  lntt<  r  pin.  .-  2*27  inches  f  M  in  1S82.  This 
abiimlant  niinfall  lead--^  to  a  mot^t  hi.xuriatit  vep*»ta- 
tion  in  Travanroro  aiwl  on  the  we«t  coast.  'I'lic 
mean  temperature  varies  from  79°  to  80",  and 
there  are  no  great  extremes.  The  climate  of  the 
hill-etationa  is  not  nnliko  that  of  England  at  it« 
beat  FroBte  are  net  unknown,  bat  are  elight,  and 
in  summer  the  temperature  never  rises  very  high. 
The  climate  of  the  >il^ni  is  hius  l>een  describe*!  tm 
'that  of  the  KiiL'li«li  ^j  iiiiK  uud  Miiiinier  without  ' 
Atlantic  storms*  or  the  iiitu-r  eiit-t  wind.s  of  March.' 
Save  when  the  monsoon  is  at  its  hei;:ht,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  finer  climate.  Kice  is  the 
ellief  crop  grown  throughout  tho  presidency,  but 
aamaloihereeraalsare  largely  cultivated.  False, 
gronnd-mit  and  other  oil-seedH.  indigo,  and  sagar-  | 
cane  arc  of  ^rcat  iiniKiitunrc  in  certain  parts.  ' 
t'otton  it  ;_'ni\\  ti  ()\iT  fi  wide  areii  in  the  drier  jiarts, 
anil  toliari  i)  (if  <  \ii'lli-iit  (|uulity  is  procluctnl  in 
large  (juantities  on  islands  in  the  Godavari,  and  in  j 
parts  of  the  Coimbatore  and  Madara  diatricts. 
Tiishinopoly  cigars  and  cheroots  are  inereuingly  I 


exported.  On  the  hills  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona 
are  successfully  cultivated  over  wide  arena.  The 
ntannfacturing  industry  is  represented  hjy  eottoa, 
sugar,  {{unny  tiagii,  {laper,  ice,  and  tOea.  Madras 
is  not  rich  in  minerals  ;  but  gold  is  foand  in  many 
part.",  and,  though  the  tu(v>t  pnxluctive  mine*  at 
prf-rnt  worke«l  lie  in  Mysore,  tliere  is  gooi  r«M.-^'n 
to  liope  for  equally  favoiirnlile  results  from  nun** 
uiieneil  in  other  areas  of  the  Darwar  Rock>,  which 
are  apparently  the  only  auriferous  strata  in  the 
presidency.  Iron  of  esfoellent  quality  aboaadi, 
and  b  worked  by  the  natives;  but  the  want  of  fuel 
nreventa  any  large  doTelopment  of  the  iron  tn- 
au!«try.  Diamonds  have  Iteen  largely  found,  chiefly 
i  in  the  Karuul  district.  The  forests  are  now  care- 
fully proteried  i.y  the  state,  and  an  of  gnat  valaab 
esneciallj-  the  teak  forests. 

The  hrst  English  settlement  was  made  flt 
Masnlipatan  in  1611.  In  1616  factoriea  ware 
established  on  the  west  eoaat  at  Calient  aad 
Cranganore.  In  1610  a  factory  was  opened  along- 
side of  the  Dutch  one  at  Pulicat,  but  this  was 
wxin  withdrawn.  In  1628  the  .M.isulipatani  f.-ictory 
was  transferred  to  Armagaon,  40  iiiileii  north  of 
Ptilicat,  and  tlii.'t  was  the  lii-t  place  fortill»^i  by 
the  English  in  India.  In  IGSQ  a  st^'ttleuient  was 
obtained  At  Madras.  Christian  missions  have 
made  manynmnm  in  Madras  than  in  anyoth« 
part  of  Ind&,  there  being  228  Chrbtiaaa  in 
10,000  inhabitants ;  Lower  Burma  follows  cl»sc!y 
with  285,  while  Bombay  has  only  62  and  Bengal  ItL 

■Mraa  SyitoM.  See  Bnx  (  Axdkbv). 

Madrepore*  See  Coral. 
Madridf  the  capital  of  Spain  and  wat  of  tha 
Snaniah  govenmeut,  is  situated  in  the  department 
of  the  aama  aamcL  in  tha  aadeirt  pnnrinee  of  New 
Castibt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maaaaaras,  in 
40'  24'  N.  lat.  and  T  2.".'  W.  long.,  880  miles  by  rail 
from  Parb.  It  is  built  on  a  treeless,  ill  wnterwl 
j>lateua,  2060  feet  alxive  the  s<'a  levcl,  an>l  was 
createtl  cajiital  by  the  arbitrarj*  will  of  i.  wive- 
reign.  The  Manzanares  w  merely  a  mountain- 
torrent  falling  into  the  Jarama,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tagiis,  useless  for  eommnnieation,  aad  not 
even  to  be  depended  naoa  to  aopply  the  tilj  mth 
water,  which  b  brooght  from  the  GnadanaaHt 
Mountains  by  an  aqueduct  42  miles  in  leogtlk 
The  sole  reconimenilatiun  of  Madrid  as  capital  is 
its  central  jMisiiiou  in  the  Peninsula  ;  it  is  nearly 
equidistant  from  the  Atlantic  and  MediteT' 
ranean  coasts  and  from  the  rrenenn  frontbr* 
Swept,  during  the  winter  months,  by  the  icy  winds 
from  the  snow-capped  moontaina  en  die  north,  aad 
exposed  in  summer  to  a  burning  snn,  it  has  a 
climate  which,  tiKragh  dry  and  bright,  shows 
extreme  variations  of  temperature  {  H»4°  to  14"). 
The  average  of  the  eight  warmer  mont lis  i  March 
to  Octolier)  is  WJ"  F.,  and  that  of  the  f.uir  re- 
maining ones  44°,  but  the  dill'erence  at  the  sane 
time  between  sun  and  shade  b  sometimes  ss 
great  aa  20*.  In  apite  of  a  death-rate  ef  ovar 
34  per  thonsaad,  eansed  by  its  trendierooa  eUmale 
an<r  the  insanitary'  habits  of  it^  citizens,  the  increase 
of  Madrid  has  o\  late  years  l>een  rapid.  At  tJie 
beginning  of  the  19th  centurv  the  ixipulation  was 
ab«»ut  IflO.tKK) ;  in  l«tiO  it  was  29«.0l»0 ;  in  1870, 
332.000,  and  in  1895,  500,(XH» ;  less  than  40 percent., 
however,  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the  dtv. 
Madrid  is  nearly  eimilar»  nnfnrtiflcd,  and  abont  It 
miles  in  dronmnreneeb 

Through  the  Latin  and  Amble  dmaiden 
Madrid  can  trace  it.s  exi-^tence  as  far  back  as  the 
l(»tli  century, when  it  was  known  m  Medina  Mnffrnt, 
a  fortified  post  of  some  importance  on  the  fr'>ntier 
of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Toledo.  First  rvtaken 
bv  the  Christians  under  Ramiro  II.  of  Castile 
(939)i  it  waa  aot  fiaally  conquered  till  tha  niga  <d 
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Alfunso  VI.  (1086)l  a  list  of  ilH  iiiliabiUiiils. 
CoHtikian  and  Motarab,  apjiears  in  a  charter  of 
Toledo  granted  1^  Alfonso  VIII.  iu  1117.  After 
this  time  the  meanon  of  itin  documenta  ufraqaMitk 
The  part  first  inhabited  WM  the  high  grooiid  when 
the  royal  palace  now  stands  on  the  weet  of  the 
city  :  here  wan  the  stronghoM  that  first  gave  the 
place  ccleltrity.    .As  tlie  Christijui   fnjntii  r  wjis 

flushed  farther  iMiuthwaril,  Madiid  would  proltahly 
lave  a^ain  ounk  into  oWurity  had  it  not  been  a 
favourite  place  of  meeting  for  expeditions  agnin^t 
(he  Moon»  and  temiHtrarj-  rMidemce  of  the  kings^, 
attracted  by  Uie  game  sheltered  in  the 


•xtenidve  forests,  long  sinee  destmyo*!,  to  the  great 

ilotriniont  of  the  clinmte.  Tlio  city  roceivocl  its  first 
rliiirttT  in  1202,  and  tln'  Corte-s  wt-ri!  ih^l  heltl  in 
it  hy  Fonlinand  VI.  and  snlnneiiucntly  by 

Alfonso  XI.  anJ  Henry  III.,  tlie  former  of  whom 
aIt<*roil  the  oonntitution  of  the  city,  giving  it  twelve 
reaidorti  and  two  aiealdes  in  place  of  the  Senor  de 
ifvdnd,  who  liad  formerly  been  elected  by  nobles 
and  commons.  John  IL  and  Uenry  IV.  granted 
additional  nrivile^cs  to  the  city.  Isabel  the  Catho- 
Jir  ai'<|nirr<f  the  city  aftrr  a  siiarp  stni;^'gle  with  the 
i>arti«aii!4  of  lier  rival  Dofia  . I  nana,  and  it  now 
l«'<-aiiie  a  place  of  8<nnc  imiiortani'e  owin;;  to  the 
more  frequent  prcHcnce  of  the  court.  After  the  death 
of  the  Catholic  kings,  tliH  regi'ut,  Cardinal  Cisneros, 
raled  Spain  from  Madrid,  and,  though  the  cit\'  em- 
buBOod  IIm  popular  cause  in  the  war  of  the  Comu- 
neros,  it  received  such  privileges  from  the  Emperor 
Charl«i  V.  that  itx  population  rose  rapidly  from  3000 
to  60<J0  hoUiiehoMH  ;  during  this  iei;;n  it  furnlnlied 
a  prison  f«»r  Francis  I.,  king  of  France.    When  in 

I. '»6l  Madrid  was  declared  capital  of  Spain  bv  riiilip 

II.  it  contained  alM)ut  30,(KNljnhabiUintK.  With  the 
oonrt  oame  the  great  nobles,  who  built  palaces, 
and  innnmerable  Irian,  wito  established  ooaventa ; 
BoveHhdMa  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
the  city  preaeated  a  mean  appearance,  and  most  of 
the  liuuHRA  were  only  one  story  high,  thus  avoiding 
tlie  obligation  of  Kxlging  tlie  nuinerniis  retinue  oi 
the  kings.  Philip  IV.  made  some  improvements, 
especuilly  the  laying  out  of  tlie  park  of  the  Ihien 
Ketiro,  and  in  his  time  Madrid,  though  still  un- 
paved,  filthy,  and  mamed  over  at  will  by  the  privi- 
leged pigs  of  St  Anthoafp  waa  the  leat  of  one  of 


the  most  brilliant  courts  «f  Ennme.  The  gnmtest 
lienefactor  of  the  city  was  King  C  harlcs  111.,  many 
of  whme  splendid  works  still  exist.  Madrid  t<M)k 
an  active  jiart  in  the  revolution  that  wrested  the 

Sower  from  (mmIov,  the  I'rinct!  of  the  I'e.ice,  and 
uring  the  domination  of  .NajHiUHm  ('2<l  .May  180K) 
a  gallant  nttemnt  t^)  shake  off  the  foreign 
Tliough  taken  i>v  the  allied  force  under  the 
\  of  tlie  Dukeof'WeUingtoain  1812,  Madrid 
not  finally  rid  of  the  French  till  1818.  The 
next  year  marted  the  return  of  the  IVmrlion  king. 
.-Mtlimiu'li  the  M*erie  of  sexeral  of  the  revolutions 
that  form  so  large  a  part  of  Spanish  hi.«torv  ilnring 
the  I'Jih  century,  Madrid,  aided  by  the  snppn-^sion 
( iH.tti)  of  the  convents,  the  intnMluction  of  railways 
(I and  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water 
( 1858),  has  been  eontinnally  ana  rapidly  adnweing 
in  importance  and  prosperity. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  city  is  clean  and  gay, 
wliiNt  the  oilier  parts,  the  ('all.-  de  Tololo.  I'laza 
Mavor,  and  district  of  I„avajiies  arc  pictiiif>ijue  ; 
no  tr;ice  e>f  the  nn'«lieval  city  now  remains.  It 
in  ailiiiinLstere<l  by  a  military  and  a  civil  governor, 
aid'-d  by  the  mayors  of  tlie  ten  districts  into  which 
it  is  divided.  Tke  police  is  guoil.  and  Madrid  is  as 
aafe  as  any  Enropeaa  capiul,  well  lighted,  bat  in> 
differently  paved  (  wrsvl  pavements  have  lately  l»een 
laid  down  in  Hev<'ral  streets K    The  new  streets  are 

trenenilly  line,  broail,  and  planted  «itli  trees;  the 
itnues  well  built,  lofty,  stucctjed  and  iminted,  and 
InhnMled  bj  aeferal  families  living  in  flaia,  goaided 


at  ni;;lit  liy  watclimen  (terenoa),  to  whom  the  key 
'  of  tiie  street  door  is  entrusted.  A  great  feature  is 
the  magnificent  open  spaces,  chief  of  which  is  the 
Frado^  ronning  north  and  sonth  thiongb  the  eastern 
part  of  the  eiqr,  and,  with  its  eontinnations,  three 
miles  long :  it  c<»ntains  four  handsome  fountains 
with  groups  of  stivtuary,  a  line  olsdisk  to  com- 
memorate the  gallant  struggle  of  the  citizens 
with  the  French  (May  2,  l.sos),  monuments  to 
Columbus,  the  Marques  del  Duero,  and  Isabel 
the  Catholic.  The  picture-galleiy,  foundetl  by 
Charles  III.,  and  situated  in  the  I'nulo,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  contains  the  principal 
works  of  Velasqnes  and  Mnrillo,  besides  many  of 
the  masterpieces  of  liaphael,  Tintoretto,  I{iil)cns, 
Teniera,  and  \'an  Dyck.  Two  other  jHuk>  arc  the 
Buen  Ketiro,  the  fashionahle  proiuetiaiio  on  the 
east  of  the  city,  and  the  Ca-sji  de  (  'amp«i  on  the 
west.  Midway  Ijctween  its  extremities  the  I'rado 
Lh  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Calle  de  Alcala.  the 
finest  street  in  the  dtv,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  leading  from  outside  the  fine  trinmphal  arch 
rebuilt  by  diaries  IIL  to  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  a 
handsome  though  not  ven,-  large  square,  with 
broad  jiavenients,  and  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 
This  square  i.s  the  hcju  t  of  .Mmliid  ;  licrc  converge 
the  tirinuipal  tramwav  lines  wiiicli  liave  so  greatly 
aideu  the  eXfeensioQ  of  the  city,  and  in  it  and  the 
streets  branching  oflT  from  it  are  situated  the  prin* 
cipal  sliope  and  places  of  business.    The  nneat 

Saare  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  formerly  the  scene 
bull-fights  and  aii/o«  aa  ft,  and  said  to  have 
held  50,000  spectators ;  it  cdiitains  a  gigantic 
equ<*strian  statue  of  I'hilip  III.,  its  founder,  and 
was  formerly  the  centre  of  Madrid,  Inil  is  now 
somewhat  decs^'ed  as  the  city  has  moved  farther 
eastward.  On  we  West  of  the  city  is  situated  the 
royal  palaeei  eommenced  in  17S8  to  replace  the 
ancient  Akaaar,  which  had  been  Immed  down.  It 
wa.1  finished  in  1764  at  a  c<iet  of  altout  £3.000,000. 
It  is  a  fine  stone  building  in  the  Tuscan  style, 
fonning  a  '.i(iiii.n'  of  ITU  feet,  and  enclosing  a 
court  of  140  feet  ;  iUn  architect  was  the  Italian 
SacciiettL  Dejiendencies  of  the  palace  are  the  royal 
armour}',  containing  the  finest  ctdlection  in  the 
world,  and  the  royal  stables,  remarkable  for  their 
extent.  Other  fine  bnihiings  are  the  palace  of 
justice,  formerly  a  onnvent;  the  hooses  of  parlia- 
ment, I'alaciode  low  Consejos  ;  lluena  Vista  Palace, 
now  tlu!  iiuMwtry  of  war  ;  tlie  new  national  bank  ; 
and  the  to«  n  liall.  He-.ide-i  a  llouii  hin^;  uni- 
versity, foundeil  by  Cardinal  Cisuercm,  ami  two  high 
hcIkmJs,  Ma<lrid  contains  118  municipal  and  21 
pau[>er  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  11.400  pupils. 
There  are  many  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
mnnieipality  maintains  dispensaries  in  each  of  the 
ten  districts ;  bat  hospital  amimmndation  Is  dell* 
cicnt,  anil  Ix-g^ars  alsHui'l  in  >-pitc  of  the  law. 
Madriil  is  well  pnividcd  w  ith  ii>'N\^pai>erH  t  aliOUtsix 
leading  ihiilic^  and  si  \crul  pciiM.lical  reviews)  and 

itnblic  libraries,  the  chiel  being  the  National 
^ibniry,  with  more  than  half  a  million  volumes, 
and  tlie  library  of  the  university ;  those  of  the 
palace  and  of  the  Acoilemv  of  History  contain 
many  treasures.  Amongst  the  many  leameil  socie- 
ties the  principal  are  the  .\ca<leniies  of  History 
and  tilt"  S|Nini--b  l^'iii',.'nau'<' ;  the  Ateins»  is  a  nour- 
ishing literaiy  club  wilb  a  ;.'0'h1  coUection  of  IsMiki*. 
The  ojH'ra  house  i-  one  of  the  fiiie«.t  in  the  woild; 
all  till'  theatres  must  by  law  l»e  lit  by  electricity. 
The  bull  ring,  situattNl  oiit^ide  the  gates  on  the  east, 
is  a  solid  structure  sealing  14,UUU,  aiad  owned  by  the 
provincial  connell.  The  drarehes  are  mostly  small 
and  innignificant ;  the  handsomest  is  the  recently- 
rebuilt  church  of  San  Francisco.  The  plain  chureh 
!  of  S.iii  Isidro.  patniti  of  Madrid.  -^crNc-i  as  ciithe> 
I  dral.  The  old  church  of  .-Vtocha,  ronlaiiiing  a  much* 
i  venerated  image,  the  tombe  of  leveral  celebrated 
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men,  and  many  banners  that  recalle(1  the  great 
ilays  f)f  Spain,  lian  recently  lieen  pulled  down. 
Ma«lri(l  is  ihiIkt  a  cnn'-miiinf;  than  a  jiiodiicinp 
centre;  such  munufaclnres  as  do  exist  contribute 
only  in  a  Rmall  dt'<;ree  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
city.  Ironfoanding,  the  manafocture  uf  furniture, 
eairiaffes,  and  fancy  artiolen  are  carried  on  on 
a  small  scale.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  the 
monopoly  of  which  is  fanue<l  by  the  >;ovemment 
to  a  company,  eniplnvs  mati\  liaiids,  cliii-fly  women. 
The  publishing  tra<1t'  is  iniiMntant,  and  books  arc 
well  printed  and  cImmii.  Tlie  old  tap»xliy-fai'tory 
•till  turns  out  beautitul  work,  and  the  potteries 
at  Hondoa  are  now  producing  g'XMl  imiteUoin 
«f  mtay  the  artisiic  kinds  of  e«rtb«Dwave 
for  which  SpMn  was  fbnnerly  celebrated.^  Tlie 
exchan;;e  and  moiiey-nmrkot,  lar;;»"ly  carried  on 
by  foreignen*,  is  tin;  mof*t  important  in  Spain. 
See  AvaU  y  Sa.stri».  Miid>  id.  HitJinUra  df  l~t  !'<  ■^'  incia 

11889) '/Meaoucro  Koumiios,  El  Antif/tto  JItuind  (ItiHl}. 
W  Hsdrid  (PioTinw)^  mo  Spaim. 

■adriffal*  a  wont  of  anoertain  etymnlogTi 

denotes  a  short  lyrical  poem,  f(enerally  on  the 
subject  of  love,  and  cliaractcrised  by  sonie  pjii- 
granunatic  terseness  or  quainine.'is.  It  wivs  writi«^n, 
a8  a  rule,  in  iambic  metre,  contained  not  les.H  titan 
six  or  more  than  thirteen  lines,  and  ran  cliielly 
vpon  three  rhymes.  Among  the  Italians  the  lies't 
writeiB  of  madrigal*  an  Petoanh  and  Tosso; 
among  the  FVeneh,  Montreatl  and  Monerif ;  amon^ 
tba  CwrnianH,  Hagedom,  Vosw,  (loetbe,  and  A.  N\ . 
Schlegcl ;  and  among  tlie  Knglisb,  Lod;,'e,  Witliers, 
Carew,  and  Suckling. — Tiie  name  is  al>o  ai>pliod  to 
the  music  for  a  simple  pong  sung  iu  a  rich  artistic 
style,  but  witlumt  musical  accompaniment.  The 
oruinal  oompoeem  wrote  for  three,  four,  or  more 
TflMes :  hut  madrij^als  are  now  usually  sung  by  a 
amall  Imt  well-trained  choir.  These  compositions 
originated  with  the  Flemings,  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  l.ltb  century.  From  them  and  by 
them  it  wan  carried  to  Itonie  ami  Veniee,  and  to 
England,  where  a  famous  school  of  madrigal  com- 
posers flouri.*died  from  abrmt  to  about  lO.'JO. 
The  chief  composers  of  the  Engli.^h  sclinol  were 
liiid.  Weelkes.  Kirkby.  WUby.  Morley,  Dowland. 
Benet.  Este,  Bateson,  ana  Orlaaao  Gibbona 
Marlrigal-singing  ceased  to  be  popular  in  the  IStli 
century  ;  its  place  is  now  taKen  by  glee-t*in^'irij,' 
(.nee  <iLKK).  The  Madrigal  Society  of  London, 
founded  in  1741  by  John  Imniyns,  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  musical  aA.<<o€iation  in  Kurope.  See  ShemMD, 
Madriijnl.H  nnd  Catr/ieji  (New  YorK,  1887). 

Madura,  a  maritime  district  of  India,  in  tlie 
south  of  the  I'n-si  li'ncy  of  Madras,  is  lK)und(d  on 
the  E.  hy  tlie  tinlf  ot  Manaar,  which  .separates 
Hindustan  fronj  Ceylon  ;  it  ha«  an  area  of  8401  sq. 
ni.,  and  a  population  of  2,168,(i8U.  Chief  town, 
Madura,  the  third  largest  in  the  presidency ;  pop. 
( 1801 )  87.^.  For  nearly  2300  years  Madura  was 
the  political  and  religions  capital  of  the  southem- 
nio>t  p.-xrt  of  Inilia.  Its  Pandyan  kings  are  men- 
tiotieil  liy  the  ancient  (irt-ck  <,'eo«;rapher8.  In  the 
17tb  century  thr  Nayak  iul>  i>,  i  hi>  :iy  Tirumala 
( 1023  59),  built  here  a  magnihcent  pagoda  to  !Sun- 
ilare-tw.ira  ( Siva),  with  a  hall  Imviag  one  thomaBd 
(997)  pillars,  a  fine  iMlace.  now  manedjji  stimmer 
palace  for  the  god,  and  a  great  tank.  The  Jesuits 
nave  been  active  in  Madura  since  the  time  of  Tiru- 
mala ;  there  were  67,.'a>4  liuuiau  Catholics  in  the 
duttrict  io  1881. 

Madura,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  north-east 

of  Java,  with  an  area  of  1764  sq.  m.  It  i.s  mostly 
barren,  but  possi-sses  numerous  forests  and  salt 
marshes.  Along  with  some  eighty  .■.mailer  islands, 
lying  moetly  to  the  east,  it  forms  a  Dutch  resi- 
dbn^ :  area,  9040  sq.  m. }  population  I.MIO.OOO1 


The  peni)le,  of  Malay  descent,  resemble  the  JavaB'- 
c»e,  but  are  stronger,  more  enduring,  and  mora 
enterprising;  (li<y  make  th« bai* native MUim ia 
the  Dutch  colonial  army. 

Madvlff,  JoHAN  NiOOLAi,  Danish  dasslcal 

scholar,  was  bom  at  Svaneke,  in  Bornholm,  on  7th 
August  1804,  eilucated  at  Fre«Ieriksborg  and  Coi>en- 
bagen,  ln'gan  to  teach  at  the  univer!»ity  in  1^26, 
and  in  IH'29  was  ap|M)inte<l  to  the  chair  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature,  and  made  inspector  of 
higher  Kcb<M>lH.  He  took  a  keen  interest  also  in 
politics,  wa-H  one  of  the  chief  speakers  of  tha 
nationai  Liberal  patty,  aaft  ia  pariiamit»  held  iIm 
portfolio  of  religion  and  edacation  from  1848  to 
IS.'il,  and  after  18.'>5  wa.s  repeatedly  electeil  nrej«i- 
dent  of  the  Danish  jtarlianient.  He  died  olind 
on  13th  Deceml>er  18Sfi.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Madvig  enjoyed  the  higher«t  reputation,  no( 
in  Denmark  only,  but  throughout  £uro{K>,  aa  a 
shrewd,  elever  moe  of  the  htSin  and  Greek  prose- 
writers.  It  was  ia  eritidring  and  emendating  (ha 
text  of  Cioero  and  Livy  that  he  won  his  greatest 
laurels,  his  Emendationai  in  Cieeronix  Lihros  PhiJo- 
nophiros  (18'2K),  editions  of  Cicero's  Ik  Fttnl.m 
( 18v?9  :  .Id  ed.,  ;:re'atly  imj)roved.  1K76),  Coto  Major 
et  Loliu^  {IS'X) :  '2d 'e<l.  18G9),  Emcntfationa  Ltri- 
anm  (\m)  \  2<1  e<l.  187G),  and  the  edition  of  /.icy 
(4  vols.  1861-€6)  being  all  prodnetiflOS  of  filBt-rata 
scholanhip.  B»  pnmded  for  etadents  very  vain* 
able  infionnation  on  f7ieeit)*fl  wmlcs  in  Optrsrvfa 

Acadcwi'  i  '2  vols.  \^?,\  42:  2d  ed.  1SS7);  work.-l 
out  a  h\  sU  iiiatic  account  of  bis  critiml  principle!* 
in  Advfi  Mu-Ki  Critird  ili  vols.  1871  S4  I  ;  y>iil>li-lied 
in  1841  bi-s  well-known  Lottn  Gramimir  (7th  ed. 
1881),  and  in  1846  his  still  better  known  GrtrJt 
Syntax  (Eng.  trans.  185.3),  both  excellent  works, 
but  now  being  8upen«ded  by  the  results  of  newer 
philological  study.  The  last  books  from  Madvig's 
pen  were  a  dissertation  on  the  Coimti'tution  and 
Admhtistnttion  of  tht  Jtmnun  St'il>  \'l  voU.  1S81- 
8'2),  intended  in  some  sort  as  supplementary  and 
corrective  to  MonuiiseniB  gnat  histony,  and  aa 

A  iitulnofjraphy  ( 1887). 

.Tliriinilrr  (now  IMuk  Meiutrr),  the  ancient 

name  of  a  v'lvrv  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  Cehena", 
in  riiryj^ia,  ami  lltiwing  240  miles  west-south -we>t- 
ward  to  the  J'^-ejui  at  Miletus.  Its  windings, 
proverbial  since  Cicero's  day,  are  after  all  nothhig 
remarkable. 

]IItrcena.S«  C.  CiLXirs.  a  Roman  stat«  '-tnan  of 
Etruscan  origin,  whose  name  Ini-s  Ijecomc  a  »\  nonym 
for  a  patron  of  Iette^^.  He  tir^t  app<--irs  in  bist«)ry 
in  4U  it.c.  eneagixi  in  arranging  a  niariiage  between 
Octavian  ana  Beribonia  Later  we  find  him  ne^ 
tiating  the  peaee  of  Bnindiaium,  and  aetiag  with 
vi^ntur  in  the  dty  during  the  campaign  of  Aethun. 

len  Octavian  assumed  the  supremacy  and  the 
title  of  Augustus,  Mn'cenas  took  a  chief  place  ia 
hi-  fuunsels.  The  nature  and  exteir.  nf  Iijs  ott cial 
jiower  are  not  very  precisely  underst<Hwl,  hut  they 
were  undoubtetlly  great,  though  the  influence  and 
authority  he  enjoyed  are  to  lie  estimated  rather 
fn>m  hia  intimacy  with  the  emperor  than  bis  mere 
position  as  a  public  aenraatk  Daring  hia  later 
years  the  friendship  was  fntermpted  from  reasona 
that  c«nnot  now  lie  exactly  a.«certainetl,  but  mutual 
estecMu  survive<l  and  no  open  rupture  t«>ok  jdac*. 
M:i'C''iias  wa.*'  a  tlmrnn^'hly  sinc're  inij^crialist.  He 
bad  a  belief  in  the  value  of  an  established  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  he  fonnd  that  he  no  longer  retained 
the  confidence  of  hissoverrign  he  did  not  lapse  into 
a  conspirator ;  but,  as  a  moaem  minister  might  doc 
retired  into  the  olwcnrity  of  private  life._  He  had 
ever  been  given  to  lu.xnrv  and  sensual  delights,  bat 
hi'^  coriiph'x  nature  ('t:ivr<l  the  sohve  also  of  lii<:hvr 
pleasures.  He  now  gave  all  bis  time  to  Uterauir« 
and  the  society  of  litmaiy  man.  He  was  immeaath- 
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rich,  and  kept  an  open  table  for  men  of  parts  at  his 
fine  honse  on  tlie  Esniiiline  Hill ;  above  them  all 
he  loved  the  genial  Horace.  He  <lic<l  in  the  year 
8  B.C.,  leaving  the  enijKjror  hia  wealth.  . 

Muelar.  See  MAlar. 

flfaeldiin.  See  Maildun. 

Blaelstrtfin  ('grinding  Btream'),  or  MnsKEN- 
STKOM,  a  famous  whirlpool,  or  more  correctly 
current,  l>etween  MoskeniU  and  Mosken,  two  of 
the  Lofoden  Islea  (a. v.).  The  strait  is  habitually 
navigated  by  vessels  at  high  tide  and  low  tide, 
though  in  one  place  the  water  is  always  rough  and 
churned  int<i  angry  foam.  When  the  wimT  blows 
directly  against  the  current  it  Itecomca  extremely 
dangerous,  especially  with  spring-tides  or  during  a 
north-west  winil.  The  stories  of  ships,  whales,  &c. 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  are  simply  fables  ; 
at  the  same  time,  a  ship  once  fairly  under  the 
influence  of  the  current,  would  pro)»ably  founder 
or  be  da»he<l  upon  the  rocks,  and  whales  have  often 
Iteen  found  strandetl  on  the  Flagstadt  coast  from 
the  same  cause.  The  current  takes  twelve  hours 
to  make  a  circular  revolution.  Edgar  Allen. Poe's 
imaginative  description  of  the  horrors  of  being 
sucked  down  by  the  Maelstrom  is  well  known. 
A  like  dangerous  current  is  the  Saltstrftm,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Salten  Fiord,  where  a  vast  maM  of 
water  is  poured  through  a  narrow  opening  at  a 
terrific  rate.  Yet  steamboats  pass  through  the 
Saltstrtim,  though  only  at  high  or  low  tide. 

MaenadeH.  See  Dionysus. 

Maeshowc',  a  chamlterfd  mound  in  the  Main- 
land of  Orkney,  9  miles  W  NVV.  of  Kirkwall  and 
1  mile  E.  of  tlie  great  stone  circle  of  Stennis.  A 
grassy  truncated  cone,  30  feet  high  and  92  feet  in 
diameter,  it  is  surrounded,  at  a  distance  of  90  feet 
from  its  base,  by  a  trench  40  feet  wide,  and  still  in 
piares  8  fe«;t  deep.  On  the  west  side  is  a  passage, 
M  feet  long,  2k  to  3^  feet  wide,  and  3^  to  4<i  feet 
liigh,  with  (arsint  midway)  a  unique  doorway. 
This  passage  leads  to  a  central  chaml>er,  measur- 
ing 15J  by  14$  f(M»t;  converging  to  a  vaultetl  nnif, 
originally  20  feet  high  ;  and  built,  like  the  passage, 
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of  nndressed  slabs  and  bhioks  of  native  stone, 
each  of  the  other  tlir«»e  sides  of  the  chnmlxjr, 
height  of  3  feet  from  the  lioor,  there  is  a  iMpiare 
opening  to  a  cell  or  •s«»pulchral  loculus,'  3  feet 
high,  44  feet  wide,  and  5^  to  7  feet  long.  Ma<>s- 
howe  was  ex|)lorc«l  in  1H61  by  Mr  James  Farrer, 
M.P.,  when  it  was  found  to  have  Iteen  ransacke4l 
at  least  once  before— in  th*»  winter  nroltably  of 
1152-^  by  Norwegians,  follower^<  of  rjirl  Hogn- 
vald,  and  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  Their  Huuic 
inscriptions,  comprising  uiiwanls  of  900  letters, 
thickly  cover  the  walls  of  the  central  chamlter, 
mod  consist  mainly  of  such  inscriptions  as  '  Uer- 


mund  Hardaxc  carvwl  these  runes.'  There  are 
car>*ings  besides  of  eight  crosses,  a  *  worm- knot,' 
and  a  nondescript  animal.  Mere  idle  scribblings, 
the  runes  afTord  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  tumulua 
itself,  which  Dr  Anderson  os-^^igns  unhesitatingly 
to  the  '  Age  of  Stone,'  whilst  Fergusson  ascriltes  ita 
erection  to  Nortlimen  and  to  a  date  so  recent  as  970. 

Si-e  tbo  article  Cairk  ;  Farrer,  yoUs  on  the  Itunie 
Iiutcnption*  UW)2);  Froe.  Soe.  Ant.  ScoL  (1867): 
James  Fergusson,  Jtude  Stont  Monument!  (1872);  aua 
Joseph  Anderson,  Scotland  in  J'ayan  Times  (1886). 

Maestricllt,  the  canital  of  the  Dutch  pro\'ince 
of  Liniburg,  19  ujiles  NNE.  of  Liege  by  rail,  19 
WNW.  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  and  l52  'SSE.  of 
Amsterdam.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mcuse 
or  Maos,  a  stone  bridge  (1683),  133  yards  long, 
connecting  it  with  the  suburb  of  Wijk.  Formerly 
an  important  fortress,  it  i»  still  a  garrison  town; 
but  the  fortifications  were  dismantled  in  \>t71-78. 
The  town-hall,  with  spire  and  carillon  ( 1662),  con- 
tains many  puintines  and  a  library  ;  and  in  the 
three-toweren  churcTi  of  St  S<»rvatni8  (I2lh-I4th 
century ),  the  calheilral  once,  is  a  '  Descent  from 
the  Cross,'  by  Van  Dyck.  Hut  Maestricht's  great 
si^ht  is  the  subterranean  quarries  of  the  Pieters- 
l)erg,  formerly  called  Mons  Uunnorum  (330  feet). 
Their  labyrinthine  passages,  12  feet  wide,  and  20 
to  60  feet  high,  number  Hi,(K¥),  and  extend  over  an 
area  of  13  by  6  miles.  They  are  supiKtsod  to  have 
l>een  worketl  first  by  the  Uomans,  and,  amongst 
other  fossils,  have  yielded  two  heaids  of  the  huge 
Mosasaurus  (q.v. ).  The  manufactures  incl^oe 
gla.*^,  earthenware,  an<l  carpet« ;  and  the  tnule  i» 
consi<lerable.  Pop.  (1876  )  29,083;  (1893  )  32,94.5. 
Maestricht,  calleti  by  the  Koman«  Trujectum  ad 
Mosam  to  distinguish  it  from  Trajerttim  ad 
Ithfuum  (  Utrecht),  was  six  times  besiege*!  between 
1.579  and  1814,  and  in  18.%  was  the  oni>'  town  that 
withst4)od  the  insurgent  Belgians. 

Alae.strlcht  Bedn.  In  Britain  the  chalk  with 
flints  is  o<ivered  with  Tertiarj-  strata,  but  at  Maes- 
tricht in  Holland  there  occurs  a  thickness  of  100 
feet  of  soft  yellowish  limestone  with  a  conglomer- 
atic base,  abounding  in  the  remains  of 
Corals  and  Polyzoa.     The  fonsils  are 
peculiar,   and  distinct  from  Tertiary 
sjiecies.    The  Maestricht  Wds  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Danian  or  uppermost  sub- 
division of  the  Cretareous  System  (q.v.). 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  absunlly 
called  'The  Belgian  Shakes|>eare,'  was 
born  at  (ihent  in  18<>4,  and  l>crame 
known  to  the  world  of  Paris  in  1890  by 
a  play.  La  PrinrfMie  Maleine.  Other 
lays  are  I.'Intriisf.  I.rji  Atfugleji,  and 
ctleat  it  Meliidimii'  (all  translatecl  into 
English);  and  he  has  shown  his  re- 
ligious sympathies  by  a  translation  into 
mislem  Flemish  ot  Huysbroeck  the 
Mystic  (1H91). 

MnfekinK,  a  town  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  British  Bechuanaland,  on  the 
Transvaal  fnmtier,  connecteil  in  1864 
with  the  railway  system  from  Capetown. 
Hence  at  the  end  of  IM96  Jameson  (  q.v.)  started  on 
his  disnstnius  raid  into  the  Transvaal. 

MnlTei,  FuASctsco  SnrioxE,  Marciiese  m, 
plit\«riKlil  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Verona, 
1st  June  167.5,  and  sluilitil  in  tlu'  J«'suil  rollege 
at  Parma.  He  s^wnt  the  years  l7<»3-4  in  military 
service,  iiniler  his  brother  Ab'^sandro,  a  distin- 
guished soldier  and  lield-marshal,  but  ultimately 
devoted  hinisflf  to  literary  pursuits.  His  tragedy 
of  MtriifK  (1714)  was  s*»  well  re<'eive<l  that  it  went 
through  seventy  editions  in  his  own  lifetime.  His 
coincilv  of  l.c  ('irniumie  (I72M)  was  also  sucress- 
fuL     Vcrtma  JUustrata  (1731-32;  new  ed.  1827) 
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iga\viirk  nf  iimi  h  hrillianrv  ;uiil  l<\iniin{».  After 
four  years  in  Fnvnre  (17:^2-30)  lie  visited  Knuland, 
HoUftBd,  and  <  Jermanv,  then  settled  in  hid  birth- 
plaee*  where  be  died  lltb  Fehraarv  1755.  A  col- 
leetive  edition  of  Us  worka  wm  pnbltehed  at  Venice 
in  1790,  in  21  vola. 

]llafll'a«  a  secret  society  in  Sicily,  more  jiower- 
fal  tlian  the  Camorra  (q.v.)  of  Ntipl.x,  wliioli  has 
organii>etl  lawlessness,  and  made  itself  in«)re  feared 
than  the  law.  Its  code  of  hooonr  (the  »malfl) 
binds  the  meiiibem  to  seek  no  redress  frum  the 
courts,  nor  ever  to  give  evidence  More  tliem  ;  its 
object  is  to  override  tlie  I;iw,  and  to  rule  the  island. 
In  an  organise<l  form,  howm  tT,  the  Matiia  survives 
only  in  imdateii  liK-.illii.  >  :  lus  it  exwta  in  tlie 
island  as  a  whole,  it  nither  expresses  an  idea  than 
indicatee  »  lodety  with  regular  chiefs  and  coun- 
cillors. It  repreeente  the  anrvival  among  the 
people  pf  a  preferenee  for  owing  tiie  securing  of 
their  persons  and  properly  rather  to  their  own 
strength  and  influence  than  to  tho«e  of  the  law 
and  its  officers.  Tlierefure  ii  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  hi<;li  and  tlie  low  Mallia,  tlie  liittcr 
enibracinji;  the  grt'at  iniLs-s  of  nienilMTx  who,  tlifin- 
selves  not  active  in  the  matter,  are  afraid  to  M.>t 
tlMmselves  against  the  Matlia,  and  are  content  to 
•eeept  the  proteetion  of  thin  shadowy  leagne,  which 
in  tnem  inspires  mora  awe  than  do  tlie  eoarts  of 
justice.  Indeed,  much  of  the  Maffia's  strength 
and  vitality  is  directly  due  to  this  hKweneas  of 
organisation,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  inp-ained 
n)o<le  of  thought,  an  itleA,  and  not  an  organised 
society,  that  the  government  has  to  root  out. 
Direct  robbery  ana  violeiu^  are  resorted  to  only 
lor  vengeance  ;  for  practical  purposes  the  employ- 
ment of  isolation — in  fact,  the  svatom  of  iMtveotting 
carried  to  the  extreme  pidnt— ts  snffteientfy  «tfiea* 
cions.  From  the  landhoM<'i-s  Mnckmail  is  levie<l  in 
return  for  protection,  and  they  must  emi)lov  vmfliosi 
only  on  their  farms  ;  and  the  remli  ttn  follows  tlioMe 
who  denounce  or  in  any  way  injure  a  menilicr  of  the 
flfttemltar.  The  MaJba  controls  elections,  proteeta 
its  menibets  against  tiie  officers  of  justice,  assists 
■mngglers,  diiects  strikes,  and  even  fixes  the  hire 
of  workmen.  The  government's  efforts  have  failed 
to  stamp  out  the  society ;  but  numbers  of  its 
menil)erM  Imve  been  driven  nl»road,  and  swelled  the 
criminal  clii.-!»e,s  (»f  New  York  ami  New  Orleans. 
See  Abingl,  La  Muffin  (Turin,  1887);  L«  Fanre, 
la  MtMa  (Paris,  1892). 

■ura.  a  town  of  Portnoal,  20  miles  NW.  of 
Lisbon.  Pop.  ,3020.  The  palacOj  built  bj  John  V. 
in  1717-31  an  a  rival  to  the  Esconnl,  isT70  feet  long 

and  (5!K)  feet  wide  ;   contains  S(if>   nis,   and  a 

lil)rary  of  30,000  vols.  ;  l>ut  imw  .serves  as  a  liarruck 
and  military  aoadeniy. 

WllglMl^WIN  or  MUKDISHU,  a  port  on  tiie  east 
ooastMSomalfland,  SSO  miles  NE.  of  the  month 

of  the  Juba  river.    P«)p.  5000. 

Sfasazine.  !^ee  Periodicaus.  For  Maj^azine 
RiHf-,  sc.-  the  article  RiKLKS. 

MafCdala*  a  hill-fortress  and  small  town  of 
Abyssinia  (q.v.),  .10(»  niilcH  S.  of  Annesley  Way,  on 
the  iiad  iSea,  stood  perched  on  a  plateau  91 10  feet 
ftbove  sea-level.  It  was  the  place  of  capti*  ity  of  the 
British  |)risoiicr>«  for  whose  ri'sciip  an  evncilitiou 
was  sent  out  under  Sir  Hohert  Napier  ( L^iril  Napier 
of  Ma^'dalah  and  on  l.'Uli  April  1868  the  town  was 
burned  and  its  defences  destroyed. 

Hagdalena*  the  principal  liver  nf  Colombia, 
rises  in  the  Central  Cordillera,  about  S*  N.  lat,  and 
only  8  milen  from  the  source  of  the  Cauca.  TIrese 
streams  flow  north  on  fitln-r  side  uf  ilii>  Cordillera, 
uniting  alM)ut  l.SO  miles  from  the  sen.  The  Mag- 
lialena,  which  ends  in  a  large  delta,  is  closed  to 
sea-gning  veeeels  by  a  bar  with  dangerous  shifting 
sands ;  merdiftDdise  is  oonveyed     a  niiway  (18 


miles)  from  narranquillii  to  Put-rto  ("ulomlda,  the 
shipping  jMirt,  where  a  I'ier  hax  l»ecn  huilt.  The 
river  is  navigable  to  llonda,  500  miles,  where 
the  ranids  begin ;  above  these  it  has  been  navi> 
gated  oy  a  German  steamer  to  Neiva  since  187S, 
and  a  railway  (90  miles)  aloBgade  the  rapids  con- 
nects the  upper  and  lower  sections.  The  Magda- 
leua's  drainage  area  is  calciilateil  at  92,900  sq.  ni. 

Magdalenet  Mary,  or  Mary  of  Maodala, 
so  named  from  a  town  near  Til>erias,  a  woman  '  out 
of  whom  Jesus  cut  seven  devila.'  ftoid  who  bcUeved 
in  Him  and  followed  Him.    Hie  waa  one  «l  tlw 

won H  II  who  stood  by  the  crosjj,  and  one  of  tho*.e 
w  ill*  went  with  sweet  sj>ices  to  the  KPpuIchre.  To 
licr  He  first  apjicared  alter  His  resurrection,  la 
con.sequence  of  an  unfounded  notion  identtt>  inu'  her 
with  the  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner,  des nin^d 
in  lAke,  viL  36-50,  as  having  anointed  our  Lord's 
feet  with  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  ber 
hair,  Mary  Magdalene  has  been  long  and  gener- 
ally reganled  as  a  woman  whose  early  life  had 
been  very  prolligate,  although  of  this  there  is 
no  hint  whatever  in  the  narratives  of  tlie  e\ angel- 
ists  ;  and  the  Maf^tdalene**,  ko  frequent  amonp-t 
works  of  art,  represent  her  according  tu  this  prev  - 
alent opinion.  Our  word  mmuUm  (lit.  '  w  tn-ping- 
eyed ' )  is  due  to  the  same  notion,  and  indeed  the 
v*er>-  name  Magdalene  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
women  who  have  fallen  from  chaftity,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  recciiiion  of  re|»eutanl  prostitutes 
are  known  an  Mnfjilulnn:  Asylum*. 

The  conclusion  of  mo»<t  cnmmentatore  is  that 
there  were  two  anointing>,  one  in  some  ciiy  un- 
named during  our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry  (Luke 
vii.),  the  other  at  Bethany  lief  ore  the  last  entry 
into  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  John 
xii.).  The  one  paa«age  adduced  to  prove  that  in 
these  two  narratives  we  have  but  one  woman  ia 
Jolin,  xi.  2,  and  it  ha.s  l>een  argued  by  H>me  that 
tluK  could  not  I'os.sil.jy  refer  by  anticipation  to  the 
liiston'  that  follows  in  chap.  xii.  Again><t  this  it 
may  be  said  that  to  impute  a  life  of  impurity  to 
Mary  of  Bethany  is  to  make  an  entirely  siatuitoos 
fiMiumption.  Tne  evidenee  to  identify  Mary  Mag- 
dalene with  either  actor  in  the  two  narratives  ta 
still  le«8  secure.  The  identity  of  Marj-  Magdalene 
with  the  sinner  v>h»  lirs»t  positively  aj<.sert*»d  by 
Gregory  the  Great  in  hiw  JJuntUifs,  and  the  service* 
of  tne  feast  of  St  Mar^'  Magdalene  w  ere  arranged 
on  the  assumption  of  its  truth.  But  a  great  and 
growing  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  most  tarn- 
potent  scholars,  and  tbose  not  merely  pMtcataat* 
IS  conclusive  against  it. 

Magdalen  I8land8,  a  small  gmop  near  the 
centre  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  54  miles  NW. 
of  Cape  Breton  Inland.  The  largest  Is  ColBo'a 
Island.  The  people  are  supported  by  the  lobster, 
cod,  herring,  and  seal  fisheries.    Pop.  3172. 

IHagdeburg*  ^''^  capital  of  Pru.s.sian  Saxony, 
and  one  of  the  chief  flirt  re.si*«»  of  the  German 
empire,  90  miles  by  rail  S\V.  of  Beriin  and  72  N.  of 
Leiuzig.  It  lie»  in  a  cheerless  oouBtiy,  on  the  left 
iMinlc  mainly  of  the  Elbe,  which,  here  880 yards  wide, 
hranchex  into  three  channels.  nn«l  forms  two  j>lan<ls. 
Un  the  smaller  of  these  still  t»tanilf  the  Citadel 
(1683-1702);  but  otlierwi.se  the  ol.l  forlificati<iin 
have  since  186fi  l>een  buih  over  or  converted  into 
promena<ies,  their  place  l)eing  taken  bv  a  cordon  of 
thirteen  forts.  The  erodform  Gothic  oathcdral. 
rebuilt  between  1907  and  1880,  is  400  feet  long,  and 
has  two  western  towers  341  feet  liigli.  It  contains 
the  tomlw  of  the  Emperor  Otho  tbc  Great,  of  his 
lir-st  wife,  the  Euglisii  princess  IMitlui,  and  of 
Archbishop  Ernest,  whose  nionun«ent  (1497)  is  a 
masterpiece  of  Peter  Visoher  of  NuremWrg.  In 
front  of  the  town-hall  (1691-1866)  is  the  equoOrisa 
statue  of  OttaK  dating,  not  tram  9n  M  its  Insoiptisa 
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elaiius,  but  from  the  close  of  the  IStb  emtvnr  s 
and  oi  Mveml  other  moonments  the  moet  note* 

worthy  are  the  SoUliere' Mt'tnnriRl  (1S77)  and  a 
si.itn.,-  ..f  Lutlicr  (1886).  Tlie  imlufitricH  arv  of 
liiurii  iiiijMii tiuirc,  (•«iiii|iri.xin;^'  liuj;t'  ironwork'^,  <lis 
lilloiieH,  cott<in  inill»,  \c.  ;  and  tlie  irmlc  i>  oorr**- 
spnndingly  great— for  sugar  it  is  the  lirst  murket 
of  CSermany.  Ma({debui«  ia  the  junction  of  hve  rail- 
waya ;  and  the  Tlver«trade  la  aun  very  large.  Pop. 
( 1875)  122,789  :  (1890)  202.324,  of  whom  over  10.000 
were  Catholic*,  and  2000  Jews.  Founded  by  Char- 
Ifiiia;,'?!"'  in  8()'»,  nnd  r«f()nnde<l  l»y  E<litlia  aftfr  itM 
'li  stnu'tiitn  liy  the  Wendn  in  {>'24,  M.i;;ileltiir{;  was 
in  "JtiS  made  the  seat  of  iin  anliipishniiric,  an<i 
had  40,000  inhabitantfl  in  1.V24,  wlicn,  embracinu 
the  Relorantion.  it  ineorred  the  combined  wTatli 
of  ■eniperor  hmI  primate^  It  weathered  tiie  etorm 
then,  •neeeaafnlly  withstanding  Maurice  of  Saxon  v 
(IWO):  bat  during  tli-'  Tliirty  Years'  War  it 
miflered  fearfully.  In  IG'29  it  wrm  vjunly  Inwiege*! 
fur  twenty  l  ight  weeks*  by  Wallenstein  ;  in  May 
Hm,  after  an  heroic  defence  ('JIXHJ  ai,'ain»t  2o,U0U), 
it  was*  taken  hy  Tilly  and  bume«l  to  the  ground,  tlie 
cathe<lral  ( recooMcrated  for  Catholic  worship)  and 
a  few  pour  fislier  hut<«  being  almost  nil  that  remained 
after  the  three  days'  sock,  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  38,000  periHhed  by  fire  or  sword  or 
ilrownin;;  in  tlie  rixer.  In  KWS  tlie  arehhinliopric 
wa.**  cotnert«il  into  a  secular  iluchy,  and  conferMtl 
on  the  iKitise  of  BrandeuhiirK  in  ci>iiii»'nsntion  fi>r 
the  luHsof  Pomerania.  In  ISO.*?  the  Kien<  h  annexwl 
it  to  the  kingdom  of  We<«tphalia;  but  in  1814  it 
was  finally  reetorad  to  Prusaia.  See  works  by 
HoAnan  (2d  ed.  18S5),  Kaweraa  (1886).  and 
Gnerielte  (9d  e<l  HH7):  and  f<»r  the  Magdehiirij 
CbifMTMff,  eee  CiiL  Kcii  liisiouv,  Vol.  HI.  p.  242. 

Hacdebiinc  HemlspherM  am  two  hollow 

hefnispliereM,  generally  made  of  copper  or  hrasn, 
with  llieir  edg«»  accurately  fittetl  lo  each  other, 
•adoiMof  khemfimiilied  withaalopeook.  Whoa 
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the  edges  are  rahbed  over  with  grease,  pressed 
tightly  lo^'ether,  and  the  glolte  thu»  formed  ex- 
hiiu>tf<l  <it  fiir  tliriiii.'li  thi'ciM'k,  tlic  henUMpheres, 
whii'h  leli  iituii<ii-r  Im  iDic  (.•\iiau.Hiiou,  are  now 
pre-vHe<l  to>;etl»er  wiili  inniienM?  force — e.g.  if  tiiey 
are  one  foot  in  diameter,  thev  will,  aft«r  ex- 
kanation,  he  pressed  together  with  a  force  of  neai  ly 
ft  ton.  Tbii  tneriuMMil  was  first  peiformed  by 
Otto  von  (JnerieKe  burgomaster  of  Maple- 

biir^.  in  lA.'M),  at  the  imperial  diet  at  Uatislioii.  to 
the  a-ioninhment  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  111. 
and  hiM  princes  and  iioblea« 

HacHlan,  Ferdinand  ( rortngnene  M<uiM§$$ 

or  Mnif»tlharn»).  a  famouH  na\  i<,'iitor.  wo.-*  Ixirn  ahnat 
1470,  nio^t  |ii<>l>!ilily  at  Villa  ih'  Saliri>/.u,  near  Villa 
Keal  in  Tra/  os  Mouted.  He  Herve<l  with  divtinction 
in  the  Ea<«t  Indicn,  particularly  at  Malacca,  and 
waa  htmed  for  life  in  action  in  Momcca  Finding 
Ma  mfTcringH  rewarded  with  contempt  by  King 
Manuel  he  lormally  renimnced  hii*  nationality,  and 
together  with  his  countryman,  Kiiy  Knlero,  a 

gpographer  and  astronomer.  oMered  his  nervicea  t4i 
pajn.    They  laid  before  Charles  V.  a  scheme  for 
iwdiipg  tbo  M<riiieoaa  fagr  the  weat,  whieb  waa  ^miA 


received ;  and  Magelian  eailed  from  San  Lncar, 
10th  Angnat  1819,  widi  five  ahips  of  from  ISO 

to  60  toiiH,  and  about  two  hundnMl  and  (ifty  men. 
Sailin;;  to  the  mouth  of  the  \a  Plata  and  Hh)ng 
till'  sliiire>  of  I'atagonia,  li>'  tlireiMbni  the  Htrait 
which  l>ear>  hin  name  Tilxt  October — 28lh  Novem- 
ber 1520),  and  entered  on  that  vast  ocean  which 
he  named  the  Pacific  from  tite  fine  weather  which 
he  experienced  there.  He  had  already  been 
troubled  by  mutiny,  which  he  had  cnished  by  swift 
vengeance  upon  the  ringleaders,  and  after  reaching 
the  Piiilipjiine  Isles  he  fell  in  an  expeilition  against 
the  native:*  of  .Matan  (27tli  April  1521).  HiHHhip,  the 
I  Victoria,  was  wifely  navigatetl  by  Sel>a«<tian  del 
Cano  home  to  Spain,  and  thus  completed,  on  6tli 
September  IfiSS,  the  finit  voynge  ever  made  roand 
the  world. 

The  best  oontemporary  lu^count  of  M«ci-11jui's  fiunoot 
voyage  ia  that  hy  Antonio  rigafetta,  a  volunteer  in  the 
flwt  An  l-jiglinh  YtTsion  of  this  and  tivc  nonor  narra- 
tivcu  is  Ix)rd  Stanley  of  Ald^rlcy's  Firtt  Vowne  round 
the  World  bit  Ma<i<ilaii  (  Hukluyt  Socii-ty.  1m74).  See 
UttilltMiiard,  Afatjtllan  and  tin-  I'arifir  (  IH'.*!  ). 

Maokllan,  Strait  ok,  xeuarates  South  America 
on  the  south  from  Tierra  del  Fnego.  It  is  375 
niilee  in  length,  and  its  breadth  varieo  for  the  meet 
part  between  19  and  17  miles.   It  was  diseovered 

by  Magellan  in  1520,  and  first  thoroughly  explored 
by  King  and  Fitzroy  in  the  Adreulure  and  heaglt 
(iS'2tV.36).  The  wider  e.ctern  half  ix  Itorderetl  oy 
level,  gentlv-rolling  grassy  plain.H.  The  nannwer 
ve>tem  hall  is  shut  in  hy  steep,  wooded  mountainti; 
the  corrent  runs  »tnuig  through  it,  and  the  west 
iRnndi  are  a  great  hindrance  to  Railing-vessels. 
Them  are  aovml  fine  barbooia  aloog  ttiia  paii  of 
the  etralt.  See  worlce  hy  R  O.  Cnnnngham 
(£xlin.  1878)  and  A.  W.]Ulkr(  Portsmouth,  1884). 

Maffellanlc  Clouds,  or  Ntrecitl^  Major 

and  Ail.NOK,  two  cloudy  ma.s.tes  of  light  Keen  at  night 
in  the  aky  of  the  aouthem  hemisphere.  The  greater 
liee  between  RA.  4h.  40m.  and  0h.,  and  N.P.D.  IM* 

and  lO'^"  ;  the  lc«j«er  l»otween  W  .\  Oh.  'JHni.  and 
111.  15ni.,  and  N.P.I).  102  uiui  Itio  .  They  are 
comiMweil  of  complex  nia^ws  of  nehuhi-  ami  stars, 
eonuensed  so  as  to  give  the  naked  eye  the  ijupres- 
sion  of  a  elondy  nam.  See  NiBtnjB. 

Bfasepdlef  Francoi.s,  an  eminent  French 
physiolo^Ht  and  physician,  wnf  Uun  at  Monleaux, 
loth  OcIoIht  \~,K\,  ."tndietl  at  I'u;-.  K  <:iin.  -no- 
cen-sively  pr<»sector  in  anatoni\  i  lsii4i.  -iciiuj 
to  the  H<^tel  Dieu,  memlier  oi  ihr  .\<a.leiiiy  of 
Kciences  (1819),  and  pntfcMor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
C^)ll^ge  de  Fraoee  (1831).  He  made  importaat 
additions  to  oar  knowleil^'e  of  nerve-phyiiologj, 
the  %'eins,  and  the  nlnhiDioify  of  food,  and  wrote 
nnmerous  wmks,  inclinlinj^  the  Klemrntx  of  I'/it/n- 
I  oliiiftf  ( ()ri;,'iriully  a  iintin,  iHlti,  afterwards  ex- 
tendeil ).  lie  va-i  likewise  the  fiiiiii<ii-r.  and  for 
ten  years  the  edit^ir,  of  the  Jountnl  de  la  I'hysi' 
ologie  Expirimentale,  in  which  are  nHHirded  many 
of  the  experimente  on  living  animals  which  gained 
for  him,  too  deservedly,  the  character  uf  an  m- 
.-cMipnlons  viviHcctor.    He  died  "lb  (K-tolier  185S. 

.Hflffcnta,  an  Italian  town.  IH  niile>  \V.  of 
Milan  hv  mil  I'up  .Vi73.  Here,  imi  Itii  .Inne 
18.'):),  55,'OOU  French  and  Sardinians  defeat<>.l  7.'>,<n>0 
AuHtrions,  the  latter  losing  lO.UUO  (In^ides  7tMN) 
pri-onerah  and  the  alliea  only  4000.  Fur  tliie 
victory  MaeMahon  received  his  ankedom.— For  the 

cojil  tur  ciildiir.  si'e  l>VK.iMi. 

Magertf.  Sco  N«mi  H  <"ai'e. 
lllaj»rlore«  Lauo,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in 
Italy,  the  JUwm  Verbanua  of  the  ItonianH,  ia 
nitoated  for  the  most  part  in  Italy,  but  also  partly 
in  the  Swis.s  canton  of  Ti'  iiio  It  i-  't*'  ioil<  -  in 
length,  and  varies  in  breadth  fr^uu  k  mile  to  6^ 
milaa.  U  Uea  640  feet  ahova  tbo  level  of  Um  m 
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and  has  a  nuudroam  depth  of  1 158  feet.  The  river 
Tictno  flown  thronch  it.    In  a  8onth-we*tern 

expansion  of  t)n-  hiKf  are  tlie  B^)rr(»tiip.m  Islos 
(q.%'.>.  On  tin-  north  .iri.l  west  it  i«  Hurroiiuded  bv 
^'ranitic  mountains,  7(MM)  fi-.>t  lii-li,  OD  the  aoutli 
an<l  ca»t  by  vineyaril-co%erLHl  hills. 

l|laiCSOt«  the  larva  of  most  flies  (Diptera). 
M-ilhout  liiiiljs  or  dintinct  heml.  Tliey  feeii  on  the 
aninml  niaterial,  often  a  corpse  of  abtne  aort,  in 
which  they  are  laid.    Some  of  the  Ulger  fomia  are 

U8C<1  for  biiit  or  for  feeilin>^  binls. 

Blagi.  In  Accadian,  the  laD|nia^e  of  the  early 
Turanian  inhabitanta  of  Babylonta  and  Media, 
imgot  eimifying  '  auguat,' '  reverend,*'  was  the  title 
of  their  Merned  and  prieetly  caste.  The  Semitic 
nations  afterwardn  dominant  in  Babylonia  and 
Aiwyria  a'Inpte*!  the  learning  and  many  of  the 
rL'Ii;^ioiis  ol>vcrvances  ol  tlio  rarly  inhfiKitniit>,  as 
rI*>o  the  name  for  the  learnt-d  cit-ste  ;  and  out  of  liie 
Semitic  form  the  (ireok;*  made  mitijos.  Umler  the 
1  Vr^ian  empire  the  magi  were  nut  only  the  '  keepers 
of  the  Micred  things,  the  learned  of  the  people^  the 
pUloaophers  and  servants  of  God,'  bat  aJno  oivineni 
ud  manttcM,  angiirs  and  Mtrologera.  They  called 
up  thr-  ilca-l  liy  awfol  tonnula-s,  or  by  means  of 
cups.  wat«  r,  \c.  They  were  held  in  tlie  lii;,'hest 
revereni-e,  iind  no  traiisai-tii>ii  of  impon.irT  f  t<M)k 
place  without  or  again.-t  their  advice.  Hence  their 
almost  unbounded  influence  in  both  private  ami  | 
publie  life.  Apart  from  the  education  of  the  young 
prinees  being  in  their  hands,  they  wete  the  constant 
companions  of  the  ruling  monarch.  Of  their 
religious  svRtcm  the  articles  Parsem  and  Zoro- 
aster wirt  give  u  fuller  accounts  Zoma-ster,  in 
the  courx'  of  iii-*  great  religious  reform,  n-organ- 
jHcd  the  l>oilv  of  llie  magi,  chiefly  by  reinforcing 
the  ancient  faws  as  to  their  manner  and  in(Nle  of 
life,  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  and 
nvenet,  befitting  their  saorad  atatioD,  but  which 
had  beeonie  one  of  laxnry  and  indolence,  and  by 
re-inBtituting  the  original  distinction  of  the  three 
c!a«ises  of  hcrUi/s  ( '  ilisciples ' ),  muhrrh  ( *  masters ' ), 
luiil  flfstur  moht'il.i  ('complete  iniisterN ' ).  The 
foiwi,  e>perially  of  the  lower  claH.**,  wa-n  to  consist 
only  of  flour  and  vegetables ;  they  wore  white 
garments,  slept  on  the  ground,  and  were  altogether 
sabjected  to  the  most  rigorous  discipline.  The 
iniMation  oonsiated  of  the  most  awful  aad  mysteri- 
ovi  eerenumiM,  and  was  preceded  by  onrifieations 

of  several  montiis'  duration.  (Iradtialiy,  however, 
their  iufluenee,  wliii  li  w;i.s  all  jiowerful  during 
the  epoeh  of  the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia, 
began  to  wane,  and,  from  l>eing  the  highest 
caste,  thev  fell  to  the  rank  of  wandering  jugglers, 
fortnne-teilera,  and  qnaeks,  and  gave  uieir  name 
(Magic,  q.T.)  to  sleight^eif-Iiaad  and  conjuring 
triclcs.  Bot  the  name  seems  to  have  been  also  cur- 
rent as  a  generic  term  for  astrologers  in  the  Ea.st, 
a**  is  eviili-iirei!  I.v  the  New  Te^t.-micnt  nartati>e 
of  tlie  lioMiage  of  the  Magi  to  the  Infant  ('iiri-^t. 

Aeconling  to  the  narrative  (Matt.  ii.  1  tlie 
three  wise  men  came  from  the  E;tst  to  Jenisalem, 
led  by  a  star,  which  at  lengtii  gtiided  them  safely 
to  the  place  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  where 
they  offered  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  ami 
nivrrh.  As  tlie  '  Three  Kings'  their  names  became 
celebrated  in  the  nii'liile  age.s, and  Ile<ledistinguisheH  . 
them  as  K«-par.  Melchior,  and  I'.altliasiir.  The  ) 
la.*t  was  the  ('haldean  name  for  Daniel ;  Melchi<jr 
••iL;niti.s  'king  of  light;'  Ka^par  in  some  legends 
appears  as  Gathaspar,  and  in  Syriae  sources  as 
Godophorbem,  in  wnich  we  may  perhaps  recognise 
the  name  of  the  powerful  lndo*Parthian  king, 
Gondophares,  said  to  have  been  baptised  by  the 
Rtiostle  Thoina>.  The  Isines  of  tlie  f  i:ree  kings  ate 
Claimed  to  \ni  dei>o<itcd  in  the  ealhetlrul  at  Cologne. 
Ill  the  calendar  the  three  daya  aftar  Mewoyww's 


Day  bear  their  oaiiMa,  and  their  memonr  ii>  pr^^erved 
in  the  feast  of  the  three  holy  Idngi — the  Lpi|>liaoy. 
The  youngest  of  the  three  is  gWMWaHy  reyreseated 

in  works  of  art  as  a  black  man. 

Matclc,  the  pretended  art  of  doing  wonderful 
works  by  aid  of  niysterions  sujtemaiural  means. 
The  term  is  in  general  synonvmous  with  sorcery, 
and  was  oriKinal^  afipbed  qy  tba  Greeka  and 
Romans  to  that  form  ol  eoreerv  which  was  oom- 
niunicated  by  the  Babylonian  Maqi  to  the  Mede^, 
Persians,  ana  Parthians,  and  by  tlieni  i>pre.%d  over 
the  Ea,st  and  even  the  West.  No  j-eople  ha»e 
carried  magic  to  a  greater  height  than  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  and  many  of  their  formulas  of  propitia- 
tion and  expuUion  of  spirits  and  demons  hsTe  besB 
deciphered  from  the  euneifonn  inscriptiooiL  Tbey 
practised  many  forms  of  msipc,  but  espedally 
astrolog>',  which  was  raised  by  a  succe»sion  of 
astronomers  to  the  <lig;iiiy  of  a  jn^eudox^iftice. 
In  the  same  way  KgNpiian  magie  wa**  fr>iiiiuiate<i 
into  elaborate  sv^tem  and  ritual  which  far 
surpassed  in  completeness  anything  to  l>e  found 
among  tbeancient  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  former 
held  Uie  aame  views  of  magic  ss  the  le«s  cultured 
racea  around  them,  and  the  piiii<j«'ophy  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  NeopIatonist<«  carrie«I  myatical 
symbolism  and  magioal  s|ieculations  further  into 
new  regions  of  theiirgA-  and  thaumaturgA-.  Theurgic 
magic  also  was  highly  develo|>ed  in  .\lexandna, 
audit  descended  into  medieval  and  modem  Eanfia 
bearing  many  marks  of  Jewish  speculation. 

Grimm  savs  Miracle  (u-undem)  is  the  salntaiy, 
Magie  (sauMm)  the  hnrtfnl  or  unlawful,  use  of 
supernatural  powers :  miracle  is  divine,  magic 
devilish ;  not  till  the  gisls  were  degraded  and 
desiii.sfil  was  ma;.'ic  imputed  to  them.  Man  can 
liejil  or  jKii-son  liy  diri.H'ting  natural  foiee-i  to  good 
or  to  evil ;  sometimes  he  even  slrnres  the  gift  of 
miracle ;  but  when  he  pushes  the  beneficent  exer- 
cise of  his  powers  to  the  snpeniatttral  point,  he 
learns  to  conjure.  The  origin  of  all  coniuring 
must  be  traced  directly  to  the  ui«>st  sacre<l  callings 
which  containe«l  in  tnemselvcs  all  the  wi«4loni  of 
heathendom— \  iz.  relii-iuim  wot>hip  and  the  art  of 
Hong.  Sacrilicing  ana  .ringing  came  to  mean  ci>n- 
juring ;  the  |>rie»t  and  the  poet,  ctuifidants  of  the 
gods  and  |)articipanti4  of  divine  inspiiatioOt  Stand 
next  d(H)r  t^  the  fortune  teller  and  niagieiaa.  ^ 
the  side  of  divine  woi-ship  practices  of  dark  soreeiy 
grew  un  l>y  way  of  exception,  not  of  contrast. 
After  tlie  introduction  of  ( 'In i>tiaiiitv  all  heathen 
notions  and  piaotice-H  were  lieclared  to  V-  deceit  and 
sinful  delusion  :  the  old  gods  fi-ll  l-ack  and  changeii 
into  devils,  an<l  all  that  iiertaiued  to  their  wondiip 
into  devilish  iuuglerj-.  Presently  there  sprang  np 
tales  of  the  Lvil  One's  immediate  eoanertioa  witn 
soroeiy  and  witchcraft ;  and  out  of  this  ptoeeeded 
the  most  incre<iible.  most  cruel  jumbling  up  of 
imagination  and  reality.  The  great  distinguishing 
mark  of  sorcery  was  the  desire  to  work  mischiei. 
and  thus  this  Jetinitiim  involves  the  same  ethical 
condemnation  which  made  Plato  denounce  sorcerj- 
as  an  illegitimate  method  of  forcing  the  jKtwer  of 
the  gods  into  the  service  of  man.  It  was  i^rom  the 
beginning  the  iavetmate  antagonist  of  reUgioB, 
originating  in  dim  and  oonfnscn  yet  indenendeBt 
glinili^es  into  the  secrets  of  nature  ;  anil  through- 
out It  we  trace  the  elemental  iilea  of  an  opI>»l^i- 
tion  to  the  divine  v\ill,  it  U-ing  iiiipli'-d  that 
the  iHJwer  of  influencing  anil  altering  his  physical 
conditions  resta  within  the  jKiwer  of  man  Um- 
self.  The  sorcerer  stands  aloof  from  the  ordina^ 
adoration  of  supernatural  powers,  employing  ocean 
faculties  and  devices  wuich  he  supposes  to  1« 
within  his  own  control.  Hence  sorc«r>-  early 
l»'eomes  ilKTerentiateil  from  religion — on  the  one 
side  legitimate  me^ms  of  contact  with  the  divine, 
aa  adontMO,  iBapifataoiii«  vows,  oiacka,  mirada^ 
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omens,  and  sign*;  on  the  other,  tbaamaturKy 
by  oocalt,  ineomprehensible  arts,  skUl  in  natural 

magic,  nieHiiK  1  isri),  inmiilto-jumlK),  uml  iniiMts- 
ttire.  Orif^iiiiUlv  iiia«,'ic  was  tlie  rudimentary  l>e- 
L'innin^  nf  inciiicine  and  science,  hut  sodu  it  fell 
back  into  occult  and  nryBtic  devices,  while  twu 
•laments  present  in  its  first  inception— the  religi- 
otw  aentiment  and  real  experimental  knowledge — 
developed  into  morality  and  science.  Magic,  says 
Baatian,  in  the  phyMcs  of  mankind  in  the  state  of 
nature.  It  rest*  on  the  liemnning  of  imiuction, 
roiuaiiiH  without  result  only  Ijecause  in  its 
imperfect  judgments  by  analogy  it  raises  the  post 
hoc  to  the  i>ruj>ler  hoc.  The  notion  that  the  gods 
were  indillerent  to  the  fate  of  mortals  opene<l  a 
door  to  xircery  for  finding  relief  from  suSermg,  bat 
gradaally  (be  deterimauug  iulloenoee  made  way 
and  the  erimina]  ride  of  the  miraealoaa  became 
s|>ecial]y  the  function  of  the  craft.  Mcnlem  India, 
says  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  swarms  with  astrologers, 
S  MitlisHvers,  and  intf  rprt't«TH  of  <lre:itns,  who  wat^'li 
nature  to  ai«certain  the  will  of  the  gcMb  ;  hut  these 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  sorrerera,  who  work 
independently  of  them,  and  soon  become  kna%'ee 
and  eheata,  religions  and  medical,  preyine  upon 
tlie  ignorance  of  their  dupes.  Among  the  Hobam- 
niedans  magic  is  rife,  thongb  condemned  h}^  rigid 
divines;  and  almost  cNiTvlnxIy  lielieves  in  the 
eUiwicy  of  amulet«,  chariiis,  sjm-II.s,  e.>c<irci8m,  magic 
mirrors,  cabalistic  figures,  divination,  sortilege, 
and  tbe  like.  If  a  man  devotes  the  power  )ie 
aeqnim  lo  good  ends  he  is  Imld  comparatively 
iniHxent ;  bat  lie  may  so  on  to  aisoaire  the  power 
of  eommandin^  the  vnL  nnii  to  oo  Um  all  Kinds 
of  wicked  servioe^  whidi  M  oneratsd  aa  lilscic  or 
Satanic  magic. 

I'lii-  --uiK'rstition  nf  lunu'it'  atjil  witchcmft  belongs 
esrtontially  to  the  lower  levels  ul  civilisation,  an<l  the 
reputation  of  it  clings  to  any  surxis  tu-s  of  an  older 
nationality,  like  theXav;i.Hof  Burma  and  the  Finns 
and  Lapps  among  their  Scandinavian  ueighlsturs. 
Even  in  Scotland  robust  I'rosbyterianslong  thought 
more  highly  of  the  Popish  priesta  than  of  their  own 
clergy  tor  casting  out  devils,  laying  ghosts,  antl 
curing  luiulness.  All  magical  re;i.soning  is  bjused 
U|>on  the  inheiciit  belief  of  primitive  man  that 
casual  connection  in  thought  is  e<|uivalent  to 
causal  connection  in  fact.  The  savage  ever  con 
foonds  an  ideal  with  a  real  connectum ;  he  conf  oaes 
subjective  and  objective  relations.  To  him  it 
mecely  a  matter  of  experience  that  all  nature  is 
personal  and  aninrnt^e,  and  that  human  agencies 
can  work  su])erniituraliy.  He  is  ruristuiitlv  seek 
tug  an  explanation  of  physical  fiu-ts,  and  lie  lills 
up  his  scanty  knowle«lgR  of  natural  causes  with 
hjrpotlietical  causes  of  a  metaphysical  and  su|>er- 
■atnimi  charaoter.  This  eonfnsion  of  imagination 
and  raalitgr  jwodnees  »  state  of  mind  coMble  of 
•eeonattng  for  the  whole  Imslnem  of  magieal  arts 
and  magical  relations,  tlie  only  real  ctnmection 
b«»tween  whii  h  is  im  ie  analogy*  and  symlHilism. 
C<>inii<ieMee>i  ever  strike  the  primitive  man  u.s 
tilings  in  themsi-lves  significant,  and  /tost  hue  crya 
proiiter  /utc  is  to  hts  mind  a  perfectly  valid  loei«»l 
method.  Nor  docs  his  sorcerer  always  need  to 
be  successful— one  lucky  hit  outweighs  half-a- 
dozen  failures,  and  the  sorcerer,  through  a  kind 
provision  of  nature,  u.sually  ends  with  wing  him- 
B^'If  iiioie  or  less  tlii"  dn]ie  of  hi-  own  powers. 
Thus  magic  may  develop  into  elalxiiale  and 
ii\  «t»'inatir  pseiido  science  a  sincere  though  fal- 
laciutts  philosophy  evolved  by  processes  in  great 
messnre  still  intelligible  to  our  own  muids. 
Augury,  divination,  oneiromancy,  chiromaney,  and 
•■trology  admitted  of  being  frravely  fbrmnlated 
And  diseuMse<l,  and  even  among  19thcentur>' 
Englislimen  and  AmeiicaiiH  may  lie  seen  not  a 
hm  strange  rsvinUs  «l  magicians  lilce  Apollonins 


of  Tyana  and  'lamblicboB,  aa  well  aa  of  aarage 
philosophy  and  peasant  folklore,  in  the  freaks  of 

so  ralleil  spiritualism,  with  it«  voices,  its  spirit- 
writing,  its  untying  of  ropee,  and  its  rising  and 
floating  in  the  air. 

The  primitive  mind  ever  needs  material  support 
for  the  religious  sentiment,  and  in  this  constant 
condition  we  find  the  foundation  of  fetichiam  aud 
idolatry.  Eveiy where  the  savage  sees  a  conneetion 
lietween  an  object  and  a  visible  representation  of 
it  :  hence  the  philo9<iphv  of  making  an  image  of 
a  jierHttn  to  l>e  injurc<l  by  liuriiiiiL.'  it,  melting  it 
away,  or  sticking  pins  into  it  (it  wliieb  we  have 
still  A  surviving  shadow  in  our  custom  of  burning 
an  unpopular  person  in  eifigy.  Again,  a  disease 
tormenting  a  man  may  be  dmea  into  aa  intake  of 


elay  or  tbe  iiko,  and  in  the  same  demental  idea 
of  connection  between  object  and  imave  we  find 

explanation  of  the  fear  of  clipiiings  of  flie  hair  or 
paiiiig>  of  the  nails  falling  into  the  iK>ssession  of 
an  enemy,  our  <i\\n  lingering  liking  lor  locks  of 
hair  of  those  we  love,  aa  well  as  many  of  the  usages 
of  early  medicine,  sympathetie  pow  der,  love-potions« 
the  duottino  of  Signaturra  (q-v.).  A  similar  con- 
neetiim  exists  somehow  between  a  thine  and  iu 
name :  hence  a  man  may  be  bewitched  tnrouffb  a 
wicked  use  of  his  name,  and  a  sorcerer  may  rorce 
the  hand  of  a  divinitv  by  invoking  with  his  name. 
Aei-oiilifigly,  in  the  history  of  prindtive  religions 
we  linil  tlie  nlo^t  sacred  names  kept  strictly  wcrrt, 
a»  bv  the  Jews,  Moslems,  and  the  Romans  of  their 
tutelar  deity. 

Magic  was  strictly  condemned  under  the  Levitieal 
law,  and  by  the  early  Christians  was  regarded  aa 
unlawful  miracle.  Iii  the  middle  ages  it  continued 
to  lie  studied  in  its  less  hannful  sides,  as  astndogy 
and  alchemy,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  one  department  it  was  the  parent  of  scientific 
ai4trononiy,  in  the  other  of  modern  chemistry'. 
Vet  the  iVign  of  imperfect  analog>-  has  given  way 
but  slowly  before  a  real  scientiAc  method;  and 
tliough  tlie  old  theory  of  demoniacal  poasession 
has  been  exchanged  tor  a  real  knowledge  of  the 

laws  that  govern  luiuu  y,  and  occult  sympnthrtie 
operations  Lave  widened  out  into  the  vast  .sriences 
ot  pharmacy  and  medicine,  yet  primitive  magical 
conceptions* still  cling  closely  to  our  people,  and 
form  everywhere  the  heart  of^ pqmlar  foUclore. 

Bse  lbs  artiolsa  Ambxht.  Asimibh,  Astsouwt, 
DmoxouiaT,  Danik  OmvAnoir.  Fricbibm,  Vtiut« 
uta,  UxkLant,  XMoavranoii,  sad  WiicHcaarr;  slie 
&uinnoeer,  Gt»dMkt$  4tt  Itagit  (Med.  Iti44 ;  ttaas.  by 
W.  Hewitt,  2  Tola  1884);  Maniy,  Lu  MtKti*  et  rxif 
Iwtit  (4th  ad.  1877):  Lenonuani,  La  Magie  Hut  Irs 
(  hatdfat*  (1874:  Eng.  tnmK  1^77);  Victor  Rydbtrg, 
M'iftie  ^  the  Middu  Affrt  (Kng.  tr»iM.  New  Tore, 
1879):  and  Fsburt^  UiHoirt  pkilitrnt/Aitjue  H  politiqvt 
detOendU,  M<i\iif,  &e.  (1885) ;  lOtoCMpim.rrvrM'AxAte 
diT  Maxtchhrit  ( IM  id.  1^77 ).  and  Tjrkw's  Earlg  UiMor^ 
of  Mankind  ( cliiip.  vi.)  anil  Primitivt  Culturt  (chap, 
i'v.).  H.)r>t  !,  Z<iiil^rh,U,<,ih,k  (f!  vol*.  Maiiii.  IS'JO  "Jtij 
in  a  jHTfc-ct  oyuliipii  <iia  of  tlie  diH-triiie  and  iin  tlK'tlii  of 
ma^ic;  a  coinpU  te  bililio;,TJi]iliy  of  ita  liteiat' re  ia 
i.Tame's  Iiill\i0iiiii>h>(  di  V  V  irhtujtUn  in  d(U  (itbul  dts 

l/mden  IIVi  i<  ( Leip. 

Mafflc  Lantern,  an  optical  instrument  said  to 
have  Iteen  inventinl  by  Athanasius  Kircher  in  IU4A, 
by  means  of  which  maguiliwi  imagi*s  of  small  pictures 
are  thrown  upon  a  wall  or  screen.  The  instniinetit 
eon~i»ts  of  a  lantern  coTitaining  a  powerful  nr^;aiul 
laniji  or  lime  li;.'ht  amingeinent  (s«h»  LlMK-l.HillT) ; 
in  the  side  of  the  lantern  is  inMTle<l  a  horizontal 
tube,  tbe  axis  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  centre 
of  the  llame,  and  the  light  is  generally  made  to 
pasM  through  the  tube  by  reflection  from  a  concave 
mirror  iibieed  on  the  op|:M>site  side  of  the  1. intern. 
The  mlsj  in  funiisheil  with  two  lenses,  one  at  e^ich 

end  i  tlie  ianar  oas!,  the  coaii  wer,  is  a  laige  kna 
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of  ihort  focus,  to  fOMilciiiJc  a  strong  Ii;,'lit  on  tlie 
pietare,  which  us  instTtcd  into  the  tube,  Itetwcen 
we  lenses,  through  a  trnnHverNe  slit.  The  other 
«m1  of  the  tabe  it  fitted  with  a  doable  convex  lens, 
or,  better,  a  eomoted  eotnlnnation  of  lensee,  which 
recmves  the  rays  after  paw«ing  throngh  the  pietare, 
and  thro>%fi  them  upon  the  screen  or  wall.  The 
pictures  are  formed  on  glos^  nlides  ;_'fiii'rally  'A^ 
inches  wjuare— with  transparent  coloured  viirni-h 
or  by  meannof  pliot^)j(niphy  on  acolliMliun,  ^'clatiiif, 
or  carhon  tinsue  fiha  on  the  glass,  and  must  be 
iiiaerte<l  into  the  tube  in  an  inverted  podtioii,  and 
with  the  film  or  painted  eide  nearest  tm  MrBen,  in 
order  tiiat  the  imagei  may  appear  erect  and 
unreversed.  If  tlio  screen  on  whicli  the  image  ia 
thn)wn  l»e  at  too  great  a  distance,  tlie  image  will 
Itecome  indistinct  from  the  lei<»cne<l  intensity  of  the 
light.  This  injitrument  i»  sumetiuieii  used  m  a 
toy,  bat  is  also  frequently  employed  to  produce 
muarj^^l  representations  of^ astronomical  and  other 
identific  diagrams,  and  enlargements  of  photo- 
graphic views,  so  that  they  may  l»e  well  seen  by  an 
audience.  Phantasmagoria,  diiwolving  views,  &c. 
arc  priKluced  by  a  portkalar  niABipuraoii  «l  the 
same  in!4tniment. 

HSffic  S<|liares  are  seta  of  dtfTerent  numl>erB, 
«ach  column  of  which,  whether  horiiontal^  vortical, 
or  diagonal,  adds  alike. 
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The  above  are  two  examples  of  a  magic  square 
with  the  {tame  summation  (in  either  case  1H9I ). 
Considering  the  dilficulty  with  wliich  a  person 
without  previons  knowledge  could  make  even 
one  each  aqnare^  it  may  surprise  many  to  hear 
that  tlMWO  ai*  aiore  than  700,000^000.000,000 
(seven  hnndred  bftllon)  magic  squares  of  tnh  root 

(4).  witli  till-  sniinnuliiin  of  1891,  each  composed 
of  dillereiil  iuuiiIm-i-s,  or  with  a  different  arninge- 
ment  of  the  same  numlx-rs.  Fig.  1  is  .so  con- 
structed that  a  great  variety  of  otlier  squares 
maybe  made  from  it  by  altering  the  four  highest 
namben  in  it.  Thai,  if  13,  14,  15,  and  16  be 
•abetitated  for  1870,  1871,  Ac.  respectively,  we 
get  the  smallest  4-sqnare  possible,  with  the  sum- 
mation 'U.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  magic 
sqnarea  coubl  only  Is)  ei>iu]»>-(''!  of  arithmetical  or 
other  symmetrical  series  uf  uuiubera;  bat  an  ex- 
amination of  Fig.  S  ihowo  that  thai  idea  was 
erroneous. 

Within  the  compass  i  f  a  short  article  it  bim* 
poesihle  to  descrilte  adequately  any  of  the  many 
mien  for  making  magic  sr|uareii.    The  following 

figures  will,  how<'\<'i,  ;^ivr  sniiic  idea  of  tlie  most 
iiii|M)rf.uit  tiH'tlHHl.  iliat  of  .>ui(ri]M»i(iori,  ituente*! 
liy  I  >i'  hi  Hill'.  It  i>  m^i-t  UMilily  niiplii'd  to  odd 
squareit,  laoif  specially  tu  tliuee  whose  niots  are 
prinw  namix  rs.  Wo  toerefore  take  the  S-sqnaie 
tor  oar  example. 
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Eaeh  row  of  the  above 


nunil)eni  and  in  the  Banie  order  relatively  to  one 
another,  liut  in  fig.  3  the  first  number  of  each 
row  is  the  same  as  the  Mini  of  the  row*  above^ 
whilst  in  fig.  4  it  ie  tho  /ourth.  If  now  theee  two 
•quares  be  oonibiaed  hy  adding  together  the  a«m- 
bers  that  are  in  correeponding  cells,  the  resulting 
square  will  be  magic  In  thts  case  it  will  have 
the  summation  of  65,  and  the  top  n)w  will  lie  6.  3, 
20,  1*2,  24.  IJy  altering  the  jK)Hiti<m»  of  the  num- 
liers  in  the  top  rows,  anil  making  corre>{Minding 
alterations  in  the  ottiere,  3600  distinct  vanetiee  (tf 
this  magic  sqnare  vaagr  be  ohtBimd. 

Although  numeroas  penou  have  writtMi  oa 
magic  M|uares  (among  whom  may  tie  mentioaed 
Leihnit/,  Frenicle,  l>e  Morgan,  IJachet,  Ozanam. 
Moiitiula,  Frost,  and  Cram),  the  litemtiire  on  the 
fiubji-('t  is  liy  no  means  easily  accessible.  I'erliajw 
the  l>etit  known  work  is  ilotton's  JJathtmattoal 
Hccrtations  .  and  in  tlua  wUI  befooirf  deecrlptiono 
of  other  Itiods  of  magio  Moana,  aodi  ao  tha 
Btinlered  and  Tenellated,  whieh  may  hrieiy  ha 
described  as  magic  squares  within  magic  sqaare^ 
Nasik  magic  squares  (so  named  by  Frost  from 
his  place  of  residence  in  India)  are  sqii.-ireH 
whose  ningicality  is  not  destroye«l  by  rej>eal»'ll y 
removing  the  tirst  column  or  row  to  the  l.v-t 
place,  or  vice  veraA.  All  squares  with  prime 
rootj«,  made  by  De  la  HirB**  meCbed  of  super- 
poeitiim,  are  nasiic  Even  eqaans  can  also  be 
made  naaik.  Fig.  1,  with  the  namben  13, 14, 15» 
and  16  substitnted  tor  the  foar  bigiwitk  makm  » 
nasik  square. 

JHag^lp,  or  MniLP,  a  eompodtioa  aaed  bj 
artists  in  oil-ooloam  at  a  OM^m  aad  for  glaaaa. 
It  is  made  of  Unaeed-oll  and  mastie 

Robertson's  mediam,  which  is  similar  bat 
quicker,  is  now  more  used  than  magilp. 

Magilns,  a  remarkable  Gasteropod  foa&d  oa 
the  eoral  re«b  of  warm  eastorn  eesa.  Tlio  Jvnag 
animal  settles  on  tho  growing  conl  at  tho  obvioos 

risk  of  being  gradually  sarronndc<l  and  smothered. 
This  is  avoided,  however,  by  an  entire  change  in 
the  form  of  the  shell,  whieh  is  diverte<i  from  ita 
original  sjiiral  type  and  grows  out  into  a  long 
irre^'ular  tul>e.  '  A  neck-and-neck  race  is  kept  up 
until  the  mollusc  or  the  corn  I  dies.'  As  the  tOM 
Icngtlh-ns  sometimes  to  2  or  3  feet  the  animal  slutfla 
into  it  completely,  and  tJie  original  whorla  era 
filled  up  with  lime. 

Mafdnn,  Wh.i.i.vm,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  of  his  day,  born  at  Cork,  10th  July  ITttS, 
the  son  uf  a  si'houlmatiter,  and  e<lucat«<l  .*tt  l^rinity 
College,  Dublin,  whero  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1811,  and  left  a  brilliant  ropatation  for  oroeoelous 
schoiarHhin.  .\t  twenty-six  he  receivwl  iiis  degn-*' 
of  LL.D.  from  bis  college,  Iwiiig  the  first  who  ba/1 
ever  receivetl  it  so  young.  He  tauglit  in  Cork  fur 
ten  years,  and  in  1823  reinoM-d  to  l^tndon  to  pursue 
the  life  of  letteiB.  His  first  contribution  to  BUuk- 
wood'a  MagaxiM-~m,  Latin  transiatioo  of  Cktvp 
CAoM— appeared  in  1819,  aad  from  that  date  for 
nine  years  scarcely  a  number  appeared  withoot 
an  article  from  his"  pen.  In  1824  Murray  started 
the  short-lived  l!i  j>n  srutittu  r,  a  ilaily  news|Mi|>er, 
and  Maginn  wa"  sent  to  I'ari.-  t*>  at  t  a.s  ton-ign 
correspondent.  In  1828  be  joined  the  staff  of  th» 
Standard,  and  he  was  one  of  the  oripnators  of 
Fraaer't  Magaxine  in  183t).  His  contributions  to 
Fnuer  were  as  *  lively,  learned,  and  libelloas'  as 
those  to  Btaeheood,  and  one  led  to  a  hanalms 
diii'l  lietAveen  the  author  and  the  Hon.  (!nuitky 
IVi  keley.  The  remainder  of  Maginn'*  rarefr  WSS 
irregular  and  unba|>]'y.  Hi-*  habit.*  ot  int.  ini-  rance 
gained  the  mastery  over  him.  and  be  wii.*  «»ftea 
arrested  and  in  jail  for  debt,  without  losing,  how- 
ever, in  tlie  least  Ikis  btuhtoem  orgood-homoor.  Us 
wrote  bia  iSAoiaigMMrv  AqMTt  ibr  Bk^ 
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and  in  1840  he  began  his  Magatine  Mucellanies, 
by  Doctor  Mmginut  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
ten  nnmbera.   In  1842  he  was  asain  imprisoned  in 

tho  Flwt,  ant],  having  nasscW  tlir<)iij;h  tlie  Itank- 
rnj)tcy  court,  wiis  reduceu  in  (n^t  failing  health  to 
a  Htate  <>t  great  poverty.  Holii  ciiine  from  Sir 
liobert  }'«M.T  ahnust  too  lat«;,  lur  pi^r  '  bri^h^ 
broken  Maginn '  died  at  Walton-on-ThaoMi)  Slat 
August  1849L  He  wrote  two  forgotten  romanee*. 
mtiUekaU,  or  tht  Daw  of  Genrqe  IV.  (1827,  a 
parody  on  the  historical  novel,  and  Horace  Sniitli's 
lit-nmnle-ttfr.  Hotute  in  particnlar ),  and  John  Manesty 
i  \  I,  cornpletetl  after  his  death  by  Charles  Oilier. 
His  Hnnwnr  linllnds  were  published  in  1849.  A 
collection  of  his  pajK-rn  edited  by  R.  8.  Mac- 
kenzie (o  vok  New  York,  1855-57):  Mid  hie  Mis- 
cellanies, Prose  aitd  F«rM,  tiy  R.  W.  MflBtagn  (2 
vols.  I^)ml.  1885). 

Mafl^UtratC*  See  Borouuu,  and  Justice  of 

MacIlaberhU  Antomo,  1>ibliophile,  was  bom 
at  FIorencB  in  163.1,  and  till  Iuh  fortieth  year  was 
a  goMstnith.  From  youth  upwanls,  however,  he 
displaye*!  an  inordinate  paaaion  for  the  acouisition 
of  book- knowledge ;  ami,  having  mastered  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  he  literally  entombed  himself 
MRong  books,  of  which  disorderly  piles  cncnml>ered 
every  portion  of  his  dwelling.  In  his  daily  liabits 
be  grew  regardless  of  the  decencies  of  lite ;  and 
such  was  his  avidity  of  stinly  that  he  finally  <li'iii>><l 
himself  even  the  re«]ui«ite  int^rvaln  of  n-|ni-.i'.  \\\~. 
memory  was  pro<ligiouH,  and  enahleil  him  not  mily 
ninutely  to  retain  the  contents  of  his  multitudiu- 
oaa  booKB,  but  also  to  mip|dy,  on  occasion,  the 
moMt  exact  referenee  to  aiur  particular  po^  or 
paragraph,  the  place  of  eat^DOok  being  indicated 
with  precision  in  the  iiii(l->t  of  their  «e«'n»ingly  in- 
extricable masses.  M  iulialiechi  was  reganle*!  as 
the  iit«?rary  prtxiigy  of  liis  tinier.  In  ItiT.'^  lie  was 
|u>]M)int<»<l  coiirt-lilirarian  by  the  (irand-duke  of 
Tiisi-.^ny  :  and  the  many  tributes  of  respect 
ten(lere<l  by  nival  and  distinguished  personages  to 
his  uoniierful  erudition  fostered  in  an  inordinate 
degree  his  love  of  fame  and  praise,  which  rendered 
Mm  Intolerant  of  literary  merit  in  others,  and 
involved  him  in  several  bitter  literary  Kijiialililes. 
lie  ilietl  ,it  Fliirenue  on  4th  .July  1714,  leaving  no 
writt^'n  rec<)nl  of  bin  immeime  eneycloj>,i-(lio  kiii>w- 
ledge.  Hi-*  valuable  librarv  of  30,<K)0  vols,  lie 
bequeathed  to  the  Grand-dulce,  who  made  it  over 
to  the  city  of  Floreooe;  it  is  now  a  free  library, 
and  bears  the  name  of  itn  nnlleetor.  See  John  Hill 
Hurton's  limik  Hnntf^r  ( lH«-2). 

Macna  rhnrta«  the  Great  Ohart^^r  granted  1>y 
KiagJohn  of  Bn^rland  to  the  bamus,  has  since  that 
tiiae  been  vieweu  as  the  basis  of  the  English  oou- 
atitotfon.  The  em»rera!omi  of  a  t3rrannieal  sovereign 

comiM-Iled  a  conteilerary  of  the  Imrons  or  tenants- 
in-chief  of  the  crown,  who  took  up  arins  for  the 
re«lrejw  of  their  grieviinns.  They  (lennui<le<l  the 
restoration  of  the  law.-*  of  Ivlward  the  t'onfes-sor 
and  Henry  I.  ;  laws  which  combined  Norman 
feudalism  with  Saxon  and  Danish  institutiona.  A 
eraference  was  held  at  Runny  mode,  on  the  Thamea 
near  Egham,  where  king  and  haroDS  enram|>ed 
opno«<ite  each  other :  and,  after  aeveral  dnvs' 
d>  '>.it<',  John  signetl  and  sealed  the  charter  wit li 
great  wdemnitv  on  I5tb  June  1215. 

The  (Ireat  (Charter  provided  again.st  the  abuse  of 
the  royal  prentgative  by  protecting  the  riebts  and 
obligations  of  the  fandal  proprietor.  It  retlresMHl  a 
vaiiatgr  of  giievaneee  connected  with  feudal  tenures, 
some  of  trnieb  are  long  sinee  ohaolete.  Minute 
provisions  mn  ma<lp  reganling  the  ward,  relief, 
and  tn.irriage  of  heirs,  and  rights  <if  their  widow.**. 
Nn  s,-ii(age  or  ai'l  was  to  lie  irn|K)A«>d  without  the 
auUturity  uf  the  common  council  of  tlte  kingdom, 


except  on  the  three  great  feudal  oocarione  of  the 
kings  captivity,  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  The  lilwrties 
(if  the  city  of  London  and  other  towns,  hnr^dis,  and 
jHirt.s  were  declaretl  inviolable.  Freedom  of  cora- 
morce  was  guaranteed  to  foreign  meri  hant-s.  .Justice 
was  no  longer  to  l>e  sold,  denied,  or  delayed. 
The  Court  of  Common  PIcm,  instead  of,  as'for> 
luerly,  following  the  king's jpeiwm  in  all  his  pio- 
gremee,  was  pormanently  fixed  at  Westminster, 

Oiwizes  were  apj>ointed  to  he  held  in  the  several 
counties,  annual  circuits  estaldished.  ami  n^^nla- 
tions  made  for  the  etticicncy  of  the  inli  rior  rourts. 
Life,  liberty,  and  property  were  protwtt'd  from 
arbitrary'  spoliation,  and  none  was  to  be  con- 
demnetl'to  torieit  these  bat  by  lawful  iudgment  of 
his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  »o  one  was 
to  be  condemned  on  rumours  or  suspicions,  but 
only  on  evidence  ti  witnesses.  Fines  imposed  were 
in  all  cases  to  lie  proportioned  t<i  the  magnitude  of 
the  ofrence,  and  even  the  villein  or  rustic  was  not 
to  Ije  deprived  of  bis  necefisary  chnttelM.  The  testa- 
men  tarv  |K>wor  of  the  subject  wsis  recognised  over 

Sart  of  Ids  p<>rs4mal  estate,  and  the  rest  was  to  be 
ivided  between  hia  widow  and  children.  The 
independence  of  the  ehnreh  was  also  provided  for. 

These  are  the  most  important  features  of  that 
Charter  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  jdace  in 
history-,  and  which  establishes  the  siiprenuicy  of  the 
law  of  England  over  the  will  of  the  monarch.  A 
charter  was  at  the  same  time  granted  to  mitigate 
the  oppressions  of  the  Forest  Laws  (q.v.).  The 
terms  iiictated  by  the  barons  to  John  included  the 
surrender  of  London  to  their  chaige^  and  ttie  Tower 
to  the  custody  of  the  primate  ttll  the  Ifith  of 
August  fcdlowing,  or  till  the  execution  of  the 
several  articles  of  tiic  (Jreat  Charter.  Twenty -five 
KiLioi)-.  ii.s  conservators  of  the  public  liWrties,  were 
empowereil  to  make  war  against  the  sovereign  in 
ca^e  uf  his  vielatiott  of  the  Charter.  Several  sidemB 
ratificationa  were  required  by  the  barons  both  from 
John  and  from  Heniy  IIL ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Great 
Charter  was  sent  to  every  cathedral,  and  ordered  to 
lie  read  publicly  twice  a  vear.  The  copy  preserved 
in  Lincohi  ('athe<lral  is  reganled  as  the  most 
accurate  and  cotnplete  ;  and  a  fac  simile  of  it  was 
published  by  the  lte<'ordH  <'4itnn)ir>si(mers  in  1888^ 
See  I'.ishop  Jjtubbs's  Select  Charters  {\WIQ). 

Majoia  Cira>cia  (Gr.  Mrnalg  Httku\  the 

name  given  in  ancient  times  to  tlie  (Jreek  colonies 
of  Southern  Italy.  The  appellation  must  have 
Ikmjh  currrent  at  an  early  period.  I'ulvl  iii-  says  it 
was  used  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  S»nie  writers 
include  under  the  t«rm  the  (;re«'k  cities  in  Sicily, 
others  restrict  it  to  those  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum ;  but  in  general  it  is  use<l  to  denote  all 
tlie  Greek  cities  in  the  soutli  of  Italy,  exelnsi%-e  of 
those  in  Sicily.  The  oldest  settlement  is  believed 
to  have  Iwen  Cuinn-,  thou;:li  il  is  doubtful  whether 
it  an<l  its  culnnics,  1  ticaarchia  and  Neapoli*.  were 
n*allN'  endiraccd  under  the  desi^'natimi  M  i^-iia 
(M:i-<  ia.  The  period  assigned  t4i  its  foundation — 
f^wn  after  the  Trojan  war— is  obviously  fancifuL 
The  other  more  hnportant  Greek  settmueato  in 
Italy  were  Sybaris  (founded  \n  the  AelUMas,  790 
n.C),  Croton  (by  the  Acba>ans,  tlO  B.C.),  Tarentum 
f  hy  theSpartans,  707  B.r.),  Locri  (by  the  I<ocrians, 
Tin  It  r.  :  ai-corditig  to  others,  thirtv  or  forty  years 
later  [,  UlK'giuni  ( hy  the  ( 'lialctdians  ;  date  of 
origin  not  known,  but  Udieveil  to  l»e  earlier  than 
Syhnris),  .MetA]>ontuni  (  hy  the  Acha*ans.  7U0-tl,VI 
it.o. ),  Siris  (by  lonians ;  date  unkn<»wn),  and 
Velia  (by  the  tliocsBans»  540  B.C.K  Theee  citiea 
became  m  their  torn  the  parents  of  many  ethera 

Of  the  earlier  bistorj' of  Nlagna  (Iia-cia  ver>-  little 
authentic  information  has  survi\e«l.  Thi*  settle- 
ments ap]i*»ar  to  have  risi<n  rapiilly  to  pio>er  and 
wealth,  partly  by  the  brisk  conuneroe  which  they 
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flUlied  on  with  the  raother-cuiintry,  and  partly 
also,  it  ii  oonjecturoil,  by  an  anialganiHtioii  with 
the  PelM|(ie  ( and  therefore  kiiulreil)  natives  of  the 
interior,  as  at  Locri  About  fiW  B.a  Fytiaagoiw, 
the  philosopher,  arrived  at  Crotama,  and  soon 
acqnirnl  sunronip  influence  in  Magna  Grrecia, 
tliini'„'h  it  dill  not  lant  lung.  The  quarnds  between 
tlic  dilli  rmit  citit'M  ^vl>^<'  often  bitlor  and  lilinxly  ; 
the  inoit  notnhie  c,x*os  were  the  destnietion  of 
Siris  by  tlie  Achivan  cities  and  of  Sylmris  by  Crotoii 
(filO).  Besides  this  they  were  hotly  pressed  at 
nmea  by  the  Lucaniani  and  Bnittians ;  and  finally, 
272-271  B.C.,  the  Romans  conquered  the  whole  of 
Lower  Italy.  Long  before  this  aeveial  of  the  cities 
had  dimippeand.  The  lonfeM  to  mrviv*  was 
Tarentum. 

See  the  scpankte  artidea  on  the  cities;  alw  Lenormant. 
La  Orandr  OrrW  ( 3  volt.  1881 )  and  A  truHn  tApidieet 
la  Lucanie  {  2  vols.  1883^,  or  the  more  popalar  XMrf  ^ 
Manfred,  by  Mrs  Janet  Boea  ( 1889). 

Magnesia*  See  M aq  n  es  i  i*  m. 

Magnesia*  an  ancient  t  ity  of  Ionia  in  A^ia 
Mi;ior,  eitaated  nearly  10  niilee  liE.  of  Miletus 
In  the  valley  of  the  Mseander.  It  wm  »  wealthy 
and  prospf  rons  city  until  after  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  KoinaiiH,  in  .npite  of  it«  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  Cimmerian  invasion  about  660  B.O. 
Here  stood  a  famous  temple  to  Artemis,  the 
remains  of  which  have  l>oen  c\cavat<»d  ;  and  here 
Themistocles,  the  Athenian  patriot  and  HtateHuuui, 
died  (4n  B.C. ).  It  was  caUod  Magnei^ia  ad  Maean- 
dram,  to  diatingaieh  it  fmn  wnotber.  Maonbsia 
AD  SrpYLUH,  wnieh  etood  on  the  nermtui,  near 
Mount  Sipylua.  Beside  this  town  Scipio  ilcfeiiteil 
AntiiK-lms  of  Syria  in  190  B.C.  It  i«  now  cal)o<l 
ManisMi,  and  \»  a  town  of  50,000  inlialiitatits,  41 
miles  NE.  of  Smyrna  by  rail. — The  eiUHternmt»st 
division  of  ancient  Tiiessalv  in  Greece  also  bore 
tiiia  name.— To  one  of  the  places  called  Magnesia, 
meet  probably  that  in  Lydia,  we  owe  the  terms 
ma^niet.  raagnetiui,  mngniwia,  nod  appnieatly  alao 
manganese. 

See  DoLOMiTK. 


Mairneslnin  (^Ynl.  M^.  oquiv.  24)  is  a  metal 
which  b  very  widely  distributed  over  the  ^^IoIk*. 
It  i-H  present  in  many  miin'rals — e.jr.  ilnlomite — a 
carlMuate  of  lime  and  nia<{ne!4ia ;  asltesUN} — a  sili- 
cate of  lime  and  magnesia  ;  and  ineeneliaam~-a 
silicate  of  magnena.  It  exists  in  niaeml  wmtm 
ud  In  the  sea  as  sulphate,  and  as  chloride,  the 
former  being  known  as  Epsom  salts.  It  was  from 
the  E|>som  8prinf;.  in  165KJ,  that  Drew  extracted 
thi'<  well  Unowii  s;ilt,  and  in  tli<'  lw';,'iiitiin;,'  o[  the 
18tli  century  Mwjnejsiu  tUlm,  m)  iallo<l  to  disiin- 
guinh  it  from  what  was  alrejuiy  known  oh  Mmj- 
nttia  nigra  (black  oxide  of  manganese— so  called 
from  its  resemhianee  in  colour,  weight,  &e.  to  the 
magnet)  was  discovered.  The  metal  was  Ami  pn> 
pared  by  Davy,  and  for  long  its  mannfaetnre  was 
litnited  to  a  ninall  wale.  Now,  however,  it  in 
made  in  rjuantity  by  fusing  together  the  clilnriilf< 
of  potatt^iiinii  ;iii't  in.i LTiif'^ium  an*l  lluor  npur,  ami 
addmg  metallic  sodium  with  great  care.  The 
erode  metal  in  finally  distilled  and  pressed  in  a 
aemi-fluid  state  into  riobon  or  wire. 

Maenesiam  has  a  silver-white  eolonr.  which  is 
tamtsne*!  by  moist  air.  It  \s  a  ver>-  li^dit  metal, 
its  si)ecific  gravity  lieing  only  r75.  It  is  readily 
voiatil'-,  ruid,  wlien  li;.'iit<-d,  Ym ni-  in  nir  witli  an 
intensoly  brilliant  light  rich  in  chemical  rays.  On 
thi.n  jux-oimt  it  was,  till  nuperwded  by  the  electric 
light,  much  ased  in  jihotography,  while  in  Mgnal- 
ling  and  pyrotechny  it  plays  an  important  part. 

WImb  magneaiMni  bums  in  air  it  formn  a  white 
ash  eonsfsting  of  the  oxide,  magneHia,  Mg( )  ( which 
tn.iy  be  also  prcparwl  by  healing  the  carbunute). 
Tiiut  is  a  very  iufusible  substance,  and  is  much 


used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  calcinetl  mag- 
net^io.  The  carbonate,  MgCO^  is  found  in  nature, 
but  for  medical  parpoaea  It  fa  prq>ared  bv 
precipitating  *  aoliibia  magniiainm  salt  wilb 
cavbraate  m  soda.  Aeoording  as  it  is  preoared 
in  the  hot  or  ccdd,  the  resulting  carlxmate  forms 
tijc  ^MHidcrous  and  dciine  or  the  lij^lit  varietv. 
Altlimi;,')!  insoluble  in  water,  tliit*  Milist.iiict'  rea^lilv 
dissolves  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and 
this  solution  '\»  known  as  fluid  magnesia.  The 
sulphate,  MgSO^TU.O,  or  Epsom  salts,  occurs  in 
nature,  and  is  well  known  as  a  domestic  remedy. 
It  is  much  employed  in  febrile  affections,  bat  it 
may  be  need  m  any  case  in  which  a  mild  bat 
efficient  laxative  is  required.  Its  dose  varies  from 
\  to  I  ounce,  but  in  onler  to  promote  it*<  full 
efTicacv  it  should  be  taken  alniij:  w'wh  cojiimi* 
draugdtM  of  water.  In  combination  with  intu.*<ion 
of  senna  it  forms  the  ordinary  black  draught. 
Magnesia  and  the  carbonata  ava  employed  in 
small  doses  w  an  antadd.  hat  In  larger  i^uantity 
they  have  a  distinct  pnrgativa  action.  Fluid  niag- 
ne.Hia  (see  al)ove)  is  a  volnable  aperient  for  women 
and  children.  < 'it rate  of  inagiie,sia  is  the  popular 
name  for  a  granular,  etlcrvewing  aperient,  now 
much  in  use.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  sugar, 
and  asmall  traea(l  toff  par  cent)  of  EpaomsaMn 


Magnetic  Belts.  Sea  in  artida  Eleetridty, 

ELtcTRiciTY  (Medical). 

Magnetism  {magnet  or  lithot  maqnUit,  'the 
loadstone,'  proltably  fint  found  at  ^iagnesia  in 
Lydiak  Magnets  are  natural  (Loadstone,  <}.v.) 
or  artificial,  permanent  (steel  mass  as  magnetised 

by  the  action  of  other  magnets  or  of  an  electric 
current!  or  temporary  (soft  iron  masMS  magnetised 
Ity  nia;;iiet.H,  or  the  so-calleii  clectro-ma^^nata^ asft 
iron  nuu-sea  round  which  a  current  is  pav>*ing). 

Pularity  of  the  Mannet. — When  asmall  soft  iroa« 
nickel,  or  c<dialt  liall  is  suspended  by  a  Uuaad, 
and  a  magnet  ( fig.  1 )  is  passan 
along  in  front  of  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  the  ball  is 
|M)Werfully  attracted  towards 
the  end",  but  not  at  all  by 
the  middle  of  the  magnet. 
The  points  of  the  magnet  to- 
wards wliieh  the  attrsctiva 
power  becomes  greatest  are 
called  its  poles.  By  canring 
a  small  magnetic  needle  mov- 
ing liorizoiitnllv  to  vibrate  in  _ 
front  of  'Ik' .iitli-ii'iit  part- of  ^ 
a  nuignet  place.l  vertically, 
and  counting  the  nunil»er  of 
vibrations,  tlie  rate  of  variation  of  the  attractive 
power  may  lie  axaetly  foniid.  When  the  poles  of 
one  magnet  are  maiM  to  ad  oa  fthosa  of  aaoChar 
a  striking  dissimilarity 
Ijetween  the  noles  is 
brouj;bt  to  light.  To 
>*liow  tliis,  let  us  suspend 
a  magnet,  NS,  tig.  2,  by 
a  Itand  of  paper,  M,  hang- 
ing from  a  cocoon  thraao 
(a  thread  withont  toi^ 
sion ) ;  or  let  us  pivot  it, 
or  lay  it  on  a  Hoat  on 
water.  When  the  magnet 
is  left  to  itself  it  takes 
up  a  H.xe<l  p^isition,  one  IfrlL 
end  keeping  north,  and 

the  other  south.  The  north  pole  cannot,  except 
in  unstable  equilibrium,  l>e  made  to  stand  as  a 
south  pole,  or  viee  vertA :  for,  when  the  maenet 
is  disturbeil,  IkuIi  {>ole«  return  to  tlieir  orv.-in  ! 
positions.    Here,  then,  is  a  striiuQg  dissinulaniy 


Fig.  1. 
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in  the  poles,  by  mflttU  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  J«-*.{n£«i>h  them  aa  north  pole  and  touth  pole. 
When  thu  raspended,  let  va  now  try  the  effect 
of  another  magnet  upon  it,  and  we  shAll  find 
that  the  pole  of  the  nunpendeti  magnet  which 
in  attnu'ttnl  by  one  of  the  poles  of  tlie  necond 
macnet  is  repelled  by  the  otner,  and  vice  vcrni'i  , 
aiiiTwhere  the  one  pole  attracts,  the  other  rt'iKl?*. 
if,  now,  the  second  roajgnet  be  hunu  like  tlic  lir>t, 
it  will  be  found  that  tne  pole  whicn  attracted  tlie 
aortli  wde  of  the  fint  nuHPMt  ia  »  aouth  pole,  and 
that  tne  pole  which  rapallM  It  is  a  north  pole.  We 
tbns  learn  that  ectcK  magnet  ho-t  ttro  poles,  the  our 
u  north,  mill  the  other  n  south  pol>\  alike  in  their 
potrrr  of  attractinr)  soft  iron,  but  i/ijferinij  in  tJirir 
lief  ion  on  the  jtole-a  of  another  mnynet,  like  jxtlcs 
repelling,  and  unUke  volet  attracting  each  other. 

The  attractions  ana  repnifiions  are  found  in  a  bar- 
magnet  to  follow  the  same  laws  of  distribation  aa 
woald  have  been  obeyed  by  the  forces  due  to  two 
equal  isolated  discs,  tne  one  attractinj?,  the  other 
repellin;.'.  find  f<ituate(i  at  jK>int«  a  little  ^liort  of 
the  extri'ine  tiids  of  the  bar;  and  the  jdiiw.'*  whin' 
these  iniaj^inarj- di.-^cs  of  imaginary  m.-if^netic:  matter 
would  be  are  calle<l  the  poles  of  tlio  nia;^'not.  This 


the  other  of  negative  matter;  and  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnet  is,  in  accordance  with  this  order  of 
ideas,  conventionally  termed  the  positive  pole. 

No  Itolnted  Poles. — If  we  try  to  cut  a  bar- magnet 
so  as  to  isolate  the  poles,  we  find  that  each  Imif 
has  developed  a  new  pole  at  the  broken  end,  and 
each  hi^f  has  beeotue  a  separate  niaenct  wlxme 
poles  are  eoiial  to  one  another,  and  to  tue  poles  of 
the  original  magnet.  We  can  therefore  neixr  have 
one  kind  of  maijnctism  withont  fatving  it  asxon'ntrd 
in  the  same  tnagnet  icith  an  equal  amount  of  the 
oppoiiti'  iu<ii;iii:ti.Hin. 

The  Earth  a  Magnet. — The  fact  of  the  freely 
Buspende*!  magnet  takingopa  lixeil  position  has  led 
to  the  tbeoiy  (Gilbert,  q.v.,  in  1600)  that  the  earth 
iteelf  It  a  huge  magnet,  naving  its  north  and  aouth 
magnetic  poles  in  the  neighlmurlKKxI  of  the  poles 
of  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  the  magnetic 
needle  or  suspendeil  magnet  tiims  to  these  n»  it 
does  to  thoft«  of  a  neiglilKinring  magnet.  All  the 
manifestation<«  of  terrestrial  magnetism  (q.v.)  give 
decided  confimtation  of  this  theory.  It  is  on  this 
view  that  the  French  call  the  nortu-seeking  pole  of 
tha  magnet  the  aoath  pole  {t>6le  auttrtU),  and  the 
•ooth-eeeking  the  north  pole  {p6le  bor^) ;  for,  if 
the  earth  l>e  taken  as  the  standard,  its  north  mag- 
netic jwde  must  attract  the  Mnitli  pole  nf  other 
magnet'^,  and  vtre  rcrs'l.  In  Knglaini  an'l  (M  iinuny 
the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  is  the  one  which,  when 
freelv  suspended,  points  to  the 
north,  ana  no  reference  is  made 
to  ita  relation  to  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth. 

Form  of  Magnrts. — Artificial 
permanent  magnei*  are  either  bar- 
magnets  or  liorsohiH'-magnot.'*. 
When  powerful  ]»ermanent  maj;- 
net.«  are  to  Ik-  made,  several  thin 
magneti.<«e4l  bam  are  placed  sitlc  by 
aide  with  their  poles  lying  in  the 
lame  direction.  Such  a  collection 
of  niaj^eta  ii  railed  a  stoupntic 
niaf/mtve  or  batt- n/,  and  is  moie 
powerful  than  a  -'.lid  l>ar  of  the 
same  weight  and  size,  because 
thin  bani  can  be  more  strongly 
ami  rogolarly  magnetised  than 
tfdek  one*.  H  b  a  nonmhoe  magnetic  maga- 
line.  The  cenfial  lamina  protr!idi-<  '^li^litlx  l>.  \(it)d 
tlie  other,  and  it  is  to  it  that  the  uiinaiure  is 


attachetl,  the  whole  action  of  the  magnet  Iwinff 
concentrated  on  the  projection.  The  magneue 
needle  is  a  amall  siujjle  permanent  magnet  nicely 
balanced  on  a  fine  point.   Bee  Compass. 

The  Magnetic  Field.— The  region  Hurrounding  a 
magnet  (even,  to  a  (iitninisliiii;^'  extent,  to  an 
irdinite  di.stnnce)  is  in  a  jn'culiar  condition.  If  a 
magnet  Ik?  laid  under  a  |>irri' of  gloHs  and  Soft  iron 
tilingH  l>e  sprinkled  on  the  glaae,  each  filing  will 
u.s.<^unie  a  particolar  dineticm;  and  the  whole 
Googeriea  will  map 
out  the  Hnes  of  the  aw  i,/.^ 
•lirectionH  in  which  xVv\>\T 
small  magnetH  will 
1m<  made  to  point  hy 
the  play  of  llie  mag- 
netic forces  existing 
around  the  magnet, 
in  the  *  magiietie 
field '  of  that  magnet. 
These  directions  are 
the  Line.Mof  Force  in 
tlie  magnetic  tield 
tilling  all  space ;  ami 
an  example  of  them  is  given  in  fig.  4,  which  sho^vs 
the  arrangement  of  the  tilings  ul>ove  a  Itar  niagnet, 
laid  panUlel  to  the  ghuM^  In  a  hoieeehoe  magnet 
the  strongest  part  of  the  fieM  exteruU  to  the 
magnet  is  that  lying  ]>et ween  the  |M)les;  the  UlM 
of  force  are  there  ciow<le«l  together. 

Mn<ni'  ti<  Induction.— T\\efic  lines  of  force  exter- 
nal to  the  magnet  are  also  Lines  of  Induction.  In 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  induction  a  magnetic 
separation  tends  to  be  set  apt  the  soft  iron  filings 
are  eaeh  eonverted,  while  in  the  neigbbourbood  of 
the  magnet,  into  temnorary  magnets,  each  with  a 
north  and  a  south  ]>ole ;  the  one  pole  is  rei>elied, 
the  other  attiact«>d  ;  on  the  whole  each  tiling  is 
swivelled  round  into  the  tiirection  of  the  local  line 
of  force.  Similarly,  a  bar  of  ><ift  iron  l»econies, 
while  iu  contact  with  a  magnet,  as  in  tig.  5,  or  to  a 


Ffg.4. 


less  extent  when  in  its  neighbonrhood,  itself  a 

tem|>orary  magnet :  and  it  may  in  its  turn  magnetise 
and  supjtort  other  l.ai?<,  so  that  a  chain  of  soft  iron 
bars  may,  up  to  a  limiting  weight.  We  snju^xirted  nn 
a  magnet.  Steel  l»ar?»  are  slower  than  witt  iron  in 
taking  up  a  magnetic  ctmdilion,  and  the  harder 
their  temper  the  blower  they  are  in  doing  so;  bat, 
unlike  soft  iron,  they  do  not  readily  loee  what  they 
have  ac^niretl  ;  they  l>ecome  permanent  magnets, 
while  sott  iron  retains  magnetism  onlv  precanouslv 
and  ea^ily  loses  it  when  mechanically  disturlieti. 
S|>ecially  soft  iron  may  lose  the  whole  when  struck  ; 
ordinary  wrought-iron  will  generally  retaiu  traces 
of  reftidual  magnetism,  the  amount  of  which 
depends  on  the  jtrevions  magnetic  history  of  the 
particular  bar.  The  cliaracteristically  magnetic 
substance*  arc  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt ;  but  many 
others,  even  liquids  (such  as  snliitions  of  salts  of 
in)n )  and  gases  (►nch  as  ozone  ),  are  attiactcd  by 
the  magnet. 

Diamagnetitm.  —  Most  suWtances  are  (in  the 
form  of  spheres)  feebly  re]>elled  by  mogiiclit,  ami 
bars  of  them  lie  acrom  the  lines  of  inanction  in 
a  non>iralfom  magnetic  field.    These  snbetaneet* 

are  «aid  to  K«  dinmau'Tietic— e.g.  bisnuitli. 
Magnditufion  by  the  Earth. — The  inductive  action 
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of  terrestrial  majnietism  is  a  striking  proof  <d  the 
troth  of  the  tiieory  alre^uly  referred  to,  that  the 
earth  itMlf  ie  a  magnet.  Wiien  a  titeel  umI  is  held 
in  a  poeitira  paimflel  to  the  I)ippiim-iMe(Ue(q.v.) 
it  beeomea  in  the  eonne  of  time,  and  the  sooner  if 
struck  with  a  haniinnr,  |ii'rinani*!itly  mapiietic.  A 
bar  of  soft  iron  lit-lil  in  liio  ^  uno  position  in  more 
powerfully  hut  otily  tcinpor.-iri  1  n'  uirrel<'il.  We 
loay  uutleretand  from  this  how  the  t4M)l8  in  work- 
khofMi  a»  jgnemlly  magnetic.  Whenever  large 
nisMee  of  iron  are  statUMUuy  for  anv  length  oi 
time  they  are  sure  to  rive  eridenee  of  magnetisa- 
tion, and  it  iB  to  the  inclactive  action  of  the  earth'n 
pnle^  acting  through  ages  that  the  magnetism  of 
the  loinlstono  is  probahly  to  l>e  attrihute<r. 

Preservation  ami  I'oirer  o/W«y«'7.v.  —  Even  steel 
magnets,  freshly  niagneti-^wi,  Hometinu's  grailuallv 
fall  otfin  Htreagtli,  till  they  reach  a  point  at  which 
their  strength  remains  conatanti.  This  ie  called 
the  point  of  uUuratioH.  If  a  magnet  has  not  been 
rahed  to  thb  ndnt  it  may  1o«e  nothtnii;  after  mag- 
netisation.  We  may  a<iocrtain  whether  a  ni  i^jnet 
is  at  sHturation  Wy  magnetising  it  witii  a  more 
liosvori'ul  magnet,  ami  seeing  whether  it  retains 
more  magnetism  tlian  liefore.  The  saturation -point 
depends  on  the  material  of  the  magnet  itself. 
Wben  a  ma|^iet  is  above  saturation  it  is  soun 
ndoeed  to  it  b^^'  repeatedly  dmwing  away  tlie 
armature  from  it  After  reaching  this  point 
magnet«  will  keep  the  same  strength  for  years 
together,  if  not  subject«'«l  to  nni|,'li  usage.  It  i-* 
favourable  for  the  tirenervation  of  magnets  tiiat 
they  be  i)n)vi(le<l  with  an  armature  or  kei'i>or.  The 
power  Of  a  horseslioe- magnet  is  usually  tested  by 
the  iraight  ile  aimatnre  can  bear  withont  braalcing 
nwaj  hum  tha  maniet.  Small  nagnete  an  mnch 
atron^  for  tiieir  nze  than  hum  ones.  The  reason 
of  this  may  be  thns  explaiiiea.  Two  magnete  of 
the  same  sizi*  and  power,  acting  sejjarately.  support 
twice  the  wi'i^ht  that  om>  of  tliem  iI(m»h  ;  but  if  the 
two  be  joinetl,  so  as  tu  form  one  magnet,  they  do 
not  sustain  the  double,  for  the  two  magnets,  being 
in  cloee  proximity,  act  inductively  on  each  other. 
The  north  pole  of  the  one  tends  to  repel  the 
adjacent  magnetism  of  the  eontignons  north  pule 
of  the  other,  and  to  form  by  induction  a  nontli  pole 
in  its  pl.-vce  ;  the  magmns  thus  weaken  one  another. 
Sitniiarly,  sevenil  magnets  maiie  up  into  a  batterj' 
liavo  not  a  force  i)rojH)rtionate  to  their  numln'r. 
Large  magnets,  in  the  H&mQ  way,  may  be  con- 
aidereil  as  made  ap  of  several  lamime,  whose 
mutual  interfereoea  renders  the  action  of  the  whole 
very  mnch  less  than  the  earn  of  the  powers  of  each. 
The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  strengtii  of 
bar-magnets  is  to  cause  a  nuignelio  neeille  t4>  os<  iI. 
late  at  a  given  ili-<tance  from  one  of  their  pob's, 
the  axis  uf  tlie  needle  and  tiie  pole  <»f  the  magnet 
being  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  These  or^eillation-^ 
obaerre  the  law  of  pendulum  motion,  so  that  tite 
force  tending  to  bring  the  needle  to  rest  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  square  of  the  number  of  oanlla- 
tions  in  a  stated  time. 

A  if  ion  itf  Miufic  '\  f'irh  (ither.  -Coulomb  dis 
covered,  by  the  ox  iliation  of  the  ntagnetic  needle 
in  tile  pieseiioe  of  m.iL,'iiets  in  tlie  way  just  descrilie*!, 
that  wlien  ni'i'inelt  tire,  st}  plnrrd  that  tieo  adjoining 
pole*  imty  art  "/(  furh  other  without  tht  ittUr/erence 
«/  tJie  oppotiU  poles— L9.  when  the  magnets  are 
large  compared  with  the  distanee  between  their 
centres  -the  attruetire  or  rtpulsive  fnrre  /trtireen  tiro 
nuiiftrtie  nnlea  varies  inrrrsr/i/  as  the  .w/iinre  of  the 
d  'itiiiire.  hrfirern  th>iii.  <  iaiiss  proved  from  this 
tlieorelieally,  and  exhibited  experimentally,  that 
when  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two 
magnets  is  laige  oomparad  with  the  size  of  the 
'magnete— Le.  «Mea  tht  aetUm  of  both  poles  comes 
into  play — the  action  of  two  mannett  on  each  other 
variss  i»Mrstljf  as  the  cube  of  t/ie  distance  betieeen 


This  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  field 
may  be  shown  either  by  the  oncilJatiun  experiment* 
above  referre<l  to,  or  by-  direct  obeervatioa  of  deflee- 
tione  produced  at  diflerent  dietancee.  The  action 
on  a  magnet  in  a  nniform  magnetic  field  is  that 
of  a  couple,  like  that  of  the  handx  on  a  eojniiig. 
iiress.  There  is  rotation,  but  no  trani>latiuu,  un- 
less the  field  falls  oil  in  slreii;.'tli  froU  tha 
of  the  one  pole  to  tliat  of  the  other. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  MaguOt.—'WhUi  a 
heated  to  rednew  it  loaM  nemaaeBt^y  « 
of  magnetism ;  {ran,  alto,  al  a  red  heat,  eeaaea  toba 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  At  temperatures  below 
red  heat  the  magnet  parts  with  some  of  its  power, 
the  lo.ss  inrreasing  with  the  teniperalnre.  T!i»» 
tempeiatiiie.H  at  wldeli  other  8ulititajire»  atietl<-d 
by  the  magnet  lose  their  magnetism  differ  from 
that  of  iron.  Cobalt  remains  magnetic  at  the 
highest  temperatures,  and  nidcal  mmo  tlib  pro- 
perty at  war  F. 

Eltetrk  ReiaHons  of  Afaffnetism.—'Enfy  eleetrie 
eircuit  is  a  closed  loop  of  some  form  or  other. 
Everj-  such  loop  Itearing  a  current  has  round  it  a 
magnetic  field;  and  such  a  sin^de  liiop  e<|niva- 
lent  to  a  thin  disc,  or  shell  of  any  form,  cut  out  of 
a  large  bar-magnet,  and  has  a  south  and  a  nofth 
aspect.  The  lines  of  induction  pass,  say,  from  tlie 
north  face  outwards,  filling  all  space,  and  return  to 
the  south  faoe^  threading  Un»  loop,  ao  that  aaeh  Una 

of  induction  is  a  closed  cnrv&  The  linee  of  induc> 
tion  immediately  surrounding  the  wire  are,  if  the 
circuit  be  large  enough,  circular  in  form.  If  wire 
Itearing  a  current  Im?  coiled  into  a  helix  or  solenoid 
(left-handed,  fig.  6;  right-handed,  fig.  7).  the  helix 


acts  in  re.««peot  to  l)odie9  external  to  it  exactir  in 
all  resj>ecti*  as  a  bar-magnet  would  do  :  the  strength 
of  the  e<|uivalent  magnet  Wing  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  current  {Mtssing.  The  magnetic 
field  surrounding  a  current-liearing  loop  or  helix  is 
called  an  Electro-mamietic  Field  ;  and  it  is  identical 
with  the  fidd  which  might  be  prodneed  hj  a 
sulhciently  magnetised  mass  of  the  same  eontoar: 
(he  difference  being  that,  since  currents  may  he 
made  very  --triin^'.  "  elertni  iiin;,'iii'tir  "  tifl.ls  ran  l»e 
made  mme  intense  than  any  ina;.'iietic  fields  obtain- 
able from  steel  magnets.  Tlu  ^e  phenomena  iutvo 
led  up  to  Ampere's  theory*  of  magnetisnu 

Ampere's  Thtory  of  Magnetism. — Ampere  con- 
sidem  that  eveiy  paiticlo  m  a  magnet  has  doaed 


Fi«.  a 


cnrrents  circulating  about  it  in  the  same  direction. 
A  section  of  a  magnet  according  to  this  theory  is 
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■howB  in  6g.  8.  All  the  separate  corrents  in  the 
TariooR  particlm  may,  however,  be  eoneidered  to  be 
equivalent  to  one  strong  cmreDt  drcnlatia^  ronnd 
the  whole  (li^.  9).  Before  magnetisation  the 
molecules  lie  in  different  directions,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  currents*  is  l(*st,  an<l  tho  effect  of  indtic 
tion  is  to  twist  thu  iiii)lecule8  roiiTnl  so  to  hrin^ 
thecnrrentH  to  run  in  the  name  direction.  Tlip  jwr- 
feetion  of  magnetiHation  would  Ue  to  render  all  the 
VwilMU  4namilte  I>arallel  to  each  other.  Soft  iron, 
ia  eon— Quaaae  of  ita  offering  lees  rasiataaoe  to  such 
•  dfspMttion,  becomes  mora  powerfoUy  mag:netic 
under  induction  than  st^H").  in  which  considemlilc 
resintance  to  this  displ.-u-i'inent  of  the  molecules 
existJ*,  and  which,  when  this  drformation  h)u<  once 
been  pnxiuced,  retains  it  to  a  considerable  extent, 
this  beins  the  caufte  of  permanent  magnetism. 
This  dispiiM»ment  of  the  molecules  npon  induction 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  tick,  or  by  a  roeehnttleal 
twist  or  an  alteration  in  length  and  tbioknesa. 

Cnrrente  may  also,  it  is  pro)>able,  be  induced  by 
a  niafnictir  field  in  the  several  molecules  of  a  suh 
stance  non-ina^'netic  or  not ;  and,  a«  these  arc  ko 
dirwtcil  to  ojiftoHc  the  nia^^netic  fiehi,  we  will,  if 
we  postulate  the  absence  uf  rcHistance  to  them, 
arrive  in  non-masnetie  anbstances  at  a  state  of 
Uuagi  in  which  the  atnesee  in  the  magneUe  field 
ud  tboeo  in  the  sabstanee  acted  upon  by  induction 
are  oppose*!  ;  and  this  will  give  ri»e  to  the  pheno- 
mena, and  may  provide  an  explanation,  of  dia- 
■nypietism,  which  is,  so  far  as  ix  known,  a  prr>perty 
ofbodies  only  found  manifesteil  within  a  magnetic 
field. 

MMt'tie  a  Helix. — The  interior 
of  a  cnmnt-bearing 
helix  ia  »  vwr  powerfiu 
mainietfe  Rela,  the  most 

powi'rful  part  of  the 
wiiole  eI<^tro  magnetic 
lield  of  the  lielix,  wince 
all  the  linen  of  induc- 
tion are  concentrated 
within  iU  Soft  iron 
there  beconw.  inetantly 
on  the  passage  of  the 
current,  a  powerful  tem- 
porary nifl;.'liet,  (ir 
'electro-magnet,'  a«  it 
is  called,  which  falls 
off  in  power  instantly 
on  the  current  being 
■topped ;  ated  becomes 
permanently  mapct- 

i.ned.      Fig.    If'  ."hows 
l>e  arran)ie4l  to  iiia^'neli-<e  a 


how  the  wii-e«  may 
horseshoe  bar. 

The  current  of  the  helix,  actini;  on  the  individual 
currents  within  the  molecules,  places  them  parallel 
to  itadf,  and  the  reenlt  is  that  the  soft  iron  comes 
to  act  m  ft  HMlgBH,  atranser  than  any  steel  magnet. 
8o  long  as  the  proeess  ot  setting  the  molecules  in 
position  is  far  from  being  cimideted— Le.  so  long 
as  the  iron  is  not  'satumted  thestrenj^'th  of  the 
magnetism  induced  in  the  core  is  approxinifitely  in 
proportion  t*i  tlic  stren^rtli  of  the  cunent  ,iri>l  the 
iiutnlier  of  turns  in  the  coiL  Another  result  is 
that  on  introducing  a  soft  iron  eore  into  a  current- 
bearing  ImUx  the  Imca  of  induetion,  which  are  dne 
to  tho  Indvead  mnumvI  of  tho  eoft  Iran  noteenlar 
currents,  are  added  to  tbeaeof  the  inducing;  ticM, 
so  that  the  whole  field  Is  greatly  strcn;.'thened, 

Mognetic  Altmrtinnjt  <iit'/  li'  fiii/sinn.s  uf  <  'nrrrnts. 
— The  stresses  in  the  magnetic  field  are  such  as  to 
make  all  linee  of  indncuon  from  various  sourceo^ 
coincide  as  far  as  powible  in  direction  i  and  hence 
eircttits  tend  to  plaoe  thenrndves,  ae  far  aa  possible, 
eoincident  with  one  another  in  respect  of  form 
•od  parallelism  of  current.    It  is  not  difRcnlt 


Fig.  11. 


to  ahotr  that  tUa  tendency  results  in  movements 
the  wuno  aa  thorn  which  would  be  produced  if 
linear  cnrrante  in  tho  aarae  direction  (parallel,  eon- 

vergent,  or  divergent)  mutnally  attracted  one 
another,  and  currents  in  opposite  directions  re- 
pelled one  another.  When  a  circuit  is  in  part 
ilexible,  the  llexible  part  Umiij;  a  wire  or  even 
merely  a  line  of  dlscharj^e  tlir()U},'h  air,  it  tends 
either  to  expand  or  to  contract  in  area,  so  that  it 
ma^  OOUMi  aa  near  as  may  lie,  to  meet  these  con- 
ditumat  ud  tho  rasait  ia  tliat  aimilarly-diraGtad 
cnrrantaor  parte 
of  the  same  cur- 
rent move  into 
tlie  closest  pos- 
sible proximity 
to  one  another. 
This  is  illus- 
trated by  fig.  11, 
in  which  the 
course  of  the 
current  is  shown 
by  arrows  ;  the 
iiKHfiVile  part  of 
the  circuit, 
poised  oo  mer. 
cory  enpe,  will 
rotate  In  a  mag- 
netic  field  so  as 
to  tend  to  n)akc 
the  direction  of 
its  own  lines  of 
induction  coin- 
cide with  the  direction  of  the  linea  of  induction  of 
the  raagnetie  or  aketro-mngnetie  field,  and  thus  to 
make  its  own  contoiir  aailinioa  a»  amajr  as  pnssildo 
of  the  lines  of  indnetion  of  the  ftdd,  if  their  general 
trend  coincide  with  its  own,  or  as  few  lus  possible 
if  they  be  opposeil  ;  and,  consequently,  if  a  wire  in 
which  ft  current  {Kisses  downwards  lie  placed  \eiti- 
cally  near  ai,  the  lines  of  induction  round  that  wire 
and  those  round  nl  coincide  in  general  direction, 
and  cd  appeara  to  be  attracted  by  the  wire ;  while 
if  the  current  paaa  upwards  ed  is  repelled,  and  tf 
attracted.  Place,  now,  the  wire  below  and  fmrallel 
to  rte.  If  the  current  passes  in  the  direction  d  to  e 
iin  change  takes  place,  as  the  attraction  cannot 
show  itself;  but  if  the  current  moves  fnim  e  to  d 
the  whole  turns  round  till  d  stands  where  «  was, 
ami  both  currents  run  the  same  way.  If  the  wire  lie 
placed  at  right  angles  to  de,  the  rectangle  tuma 
round  and  eomea  to  reat  when  both  cnrrente  ara 
parallel  and  in  the  same  dlrectlQCi* 

According'  to  Am^<^re's  theor>-,  the  earth,  being 
a  nia^'net,  has  currents  in  it  which  are  equivnlent 
to  currents  circulatiiij;  aUjut  it  ;  these  must  In* 
from  east  to  west,  tlie  north  jsilc  of  the  earth 
being,  in  our  way  of  speaking;,  a  south  jsde.  A 
magnet,  then,  wiHl  not  come  to  rest  till  iu  own 
lower  currenta 
plaoe  themselves 
parallel  to  and  in 
the  (lirt-it ion  of 
the  eartli  ■«  cur- 
renta This  is 
shown  in  fig.  12, 
where  a  aoctioa 
of  a  rectangular 
bar-magnet  la 
representee!  in  if 


of  rest  with  reference 
upper  cnrrent.  iM'ittg 


position 
to  the  earth  current.  The 

farther  awav  from  the  enitli  <  nit'  iit,  i-  h>«><  alfecte*! 
by  it,  and  it  ia  the  lower  current  that  determines 
the  position.  A  magnetic  needle,  thwefore,  tuma 
towarda  the  north  to  allow  tha  enrrenta  nwrfaiff 
below  it  to  place  tbemaelvea  parallel  to  the  eartha 
ciirient.  This  also  la  abown  by  the  current  War- 
ing rectangle  in  fig.  11,  wbicfi  comes  to  rest  in 
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•table  eqoUibrium,  in  the  absence  of  any  external 
current,  wben  d  Mid  •  He  east  and  west. 

The  Mean»nment  of  MaffMtie  Xtela.^Xtau  boa 
largely  had  it*  terminology  evolved  with  reference 

to  the  equivalence  of  magnetic  fori-«^s  ati<l  plieim  I 
mena  to  those  which  woula  \te  evinced  il  '  inaK'iifi-  | 
i-iiii  wi-re  a  kiii.i  of  matter,  jioniiively  orne;;ativ('ly  > 
attractiuj^  and  resi<lent  in  the  poles.  A  pole  of  unit 
Hrtngth  la  one  which  attracts  or  re]i«ls  aooUier 
«qad[  pole,  eifeaated  «fc  ft  distance  of  one  oenti- 
metre,  with  a  force  of  one  dyne.  The  nutgneUe 
moment  of  a  mnguet  in  the  strength  of  either  pole 
n)ultii>Iieii  by  the  distance  l)ctween  the  two  poles. 
This  can  be  meai^tired  .lin*ctly.  The  iitteii.^tt!/  if 
magnetisation  of  a  liar-inagnet  i«  tlie  miij^iielic 
moment  divided  by  its  volume.  A  i/fn/iotu:  f>'hi 
^uuit  strength  or  intensity  at  any  particular  point 
u  a  fleld  in  wbicli  at  that  point  a  unit  pole  would 
be  palled  «|mi  or  repotted  with  a  force  of  one 
dyne :  and  ommrsely,  the  IntensftT  of  a  nnifenii 
magnetic  Held  may  be  ineasnred  by  finding  the 
mechanical  coup1<>  actii)^'  on  a  mat^etic  needle, 
frcrly  '-ii'»[i<mu1i'i1  in  it.  The  intensity  of  induced 
magnetisation  pnxluoed  by  putting  a  long  bar  of 
a  magnetisabic  ^uii^tance  in  a  nniform  inii^nettc 
tield  of  unit  strengtii  mearares  the  magnate  *»$• 
ctptibility  of  that  snhatanoe.  The  force  within  tlie 
substance  of  an  induced  magnet,  due  both  to  the 
inducing  Held  and  to  the  surrounding  magnetised 
fubstance,  wIkmi  tlic  inducing  field  is  unity, 
measures  the  coeHicient  of  magnetic  induction  or 
the  mugnetie  pennutbility  of  the  substance.  Tlie 
ttrtngth  of  a  magnetic  disc  or  shell  is  its  magnetic 
moment  per  unit  of  aica,  if  this  be  uniform. 

Magnetic  Measurement  of  Electric  Data. — Given 
a  magnetic  shell  of  given  outline  and  strength,  its 
action  upon  a  magnetii*  nocdli-  i>lftci'>l  within  its 
field  can  lie  obser%'ed  ;  and  ( (invci -ely,  fiorn  itx  ont- 
Une  and  its  deflecting  action  its  stii  n^'tii  can  be 
oUcnlated.  An  electric  current  of  the  same  con- 
tour can  bare  ito  intensity  so  regalate<l  as  to  pro- 
duee  the  aanie  magnetic  effect  as  the  nuupetie 
shell  did  npon  the  needle  in  one  podHon ;  and  if  in 
one,  then  m  every  position  ;  and  the  intensity  of 
that  current  is  said  to  be,  in  ma^etic  nioiL'«ure, 
nutiierically  the  same  a-*  the  nii-iii'  -  stien;,'th  of 
the  e<|uivalent  msgnetic  siiell.  1  iu^  is  the  liasis 
of  a  system  of  electric  units,  called  magnetic  or 
electro  magnetic  units  of  electric  ijuantities ;  and 
eonvenient  multiples  and  submultiples  of  these  — 
arrived  at  by  aobeiitnting  for  the  centimetre,  the 
gnrome,  ana  the  second,  as  the  nnits  of  length, 
mass,  and  time,  l.OOO.OOO.OfXlcm..  tIieT7r7;r,TT-Viins»«th 
part  of  a  gramme  and  the  -lecond  an  these  funda- 
mental units — are  in  u>*e  as  tlic  practical  unit.-i  for 
electrical  measurement.  These  are  the  fi»n)^e, 
the  nuit  of  current-intensity;  tlie  ohiii,  thut  of 
teaiBtance  ( =  (he  resistance  of  abcmt  106*2  em. 
pnre  mercury  colamn,  1  so.  mm.  in  tramrrenw  see- 
tion  :  defined  as  that  of  106-3  cm.  by  the  rhicnpo 
International  Klectrical  Congres-n) ;  tfie  volt,  tliat  of 
potential  diffeience  or  "electromotive  loice"  (=  np-  | 

1>roxiiuntely  tiiai  of  a  Danicll  cell,  in  which  the 
iquidf*  are  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 

at  and  dilute  suipliuric  acid,  1  acid  to  22  water) ; 
B  tovlomb,  that  of  electric  quantity  ;  the  farad, 
that  of  capadijr ;  and  the  Acitfy.  that  of  self -indue- 
tion. 

iSelfindurt ion— When  cnrrent  is  suddenly 
started  in  a  cuil  of  wire,  the  ultimate  result  i«i  to 
set  up  a  magnetic  field.  But,  wiule  this  is  >.(>iiig 
set  up,  energj'  is  being  alisorlied  by  the  held, 
and  tlic  current  falls  slioit  of  its  full  intensity. 
Similarly,  when  the  eorrent  eeases  tliis  enericy  is 
ivstored,  and  the  current  teems  piled  vp  as  if  it  nad 
momentum  of  its  own  like  water  in  a  hydraulic 
i-am.  The  stronger  the  raa^rnetic  field  that  will  be 
pradnoed— the  more  lines     indnetion  will  tliiead 


the  coil— the  more  marked  is  this  effect ;  and  this 
exaggeration  is  brought  al>out  by  multiplying  tlie 
tnms  in  the  ooii  (lieeping  down  the  resistanee,  if 
necessary-,  by  increasing  toe  thickness  of  tlie  wire 
u.>*e<l ),  ot  by  inserting  a  core  of  soft  iron,  or  Iwth 

Irulurdun  of  Ctirrcula  lit,  Magnetir  Fir  hi.  —  Lav 
two  circuits  in  one  another's  nei;,'lihourluxwl.  Tlie 
sudden  production  or  increase  of  current  in  the  one 
will  produce  a  brief  cnrrent  in  the  otiier  in  such  a 
sense  that  there  is  medianical  repulsion  between 
the  indveed  eartenfe  and  the  originating  one  ;  the 
cessation  or  diminution  of  the  primary  current 
induces,  in  the  opposite  !»ense,  a  orief  current  in 
the  ^*econdar\'  circuit.  The,«e  are  phenomena  of  tlie 
luagnetic  field  of  the  primary  circuit ;  and  the 
primary  circuit  can  be  replaced  by  a  magnet  or 
electro-ms^etk  wliose  approach  or  strengthening 
induces  bnef  omenta  in  one  sense,  and  wKom 
teeession  or  weakening  induces  brief  cnrrenta  in 
tlie  opposite  sense.  No  current  passes  in  the 
seconaarj'  coil  so  long  as  the  primary  current  ot 
magnet  remains  constant  or  nationuiy.  For  the 
ways  in  winih  this  production  of  a  seciu! 
current  is  utilised,  see  Dynamo.  Induction.  If 
we  try  to  move  a  good  eondnctor— a  copper  dise 
or  a  knif»— ID  a  strong  magnetic  field  Um  motiod 
is  redsted  or  damped;  the  pradnetion  ol  tho 
induced  currents  genemted  hjf  motion  in  the  field 
absorbs  energy. 

Utitdlury  reaturfji  of  Mnrjnrt tniii.  —  As  a  sim|de 
cai^e,  con.'^iilcr  the  tield  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  linear  current.  The  lines  of  magnetic 
force  run  in  circles  round  the  wire  ;  a  magnet  pole 
leuda  to  be  driven  in  such  a  sense  that,  if  it  ho 
positive  or  north-seeking,  it  will  timvd  round  an 
advancing  current  in  the  same  sense  in  which  tlie 
point  of  a  ooikf-erew  travcl.s  round  the  axis  f>f  the 
advancing  corksciew.  If  a  majriiet  were  (lexil.le 
it  would  form  a  coil  round  the  current;  anti  con- 
versely, a  flexible  current- bearinff  wire  tends  to  cnil 
round  A  tdmig  bar-magnet,  and  cmrents  paialM 
to  barmagnets  tend  to  rotiate  round  tho  nagnetio 
axis  of  the  nwcnet. 

Nature  of  tfic  Magnetic  Field.— M\  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  magnetic  field  are  explicable  a*  due  to 
whirlpool  currentN  f  i  'ectricity  in  clos^-d  vortex- 
rings,  the  OAes  of  which  are  the  itisgnetic  lines  of 
induction.  The  reaction  of  tendencies  to  the  for- 
mation of  these  vortex-rings  from  difl'erent  sources 
results  in  the  prodnction  of  local  variations  of 
stress  in  the  etner  whidt  result  in  attractive  and 
repellent  movements  between  currents  or  magnets, 
or  Itetweeu  currents  ajul  nui).'iietM,  or  in  the  ptixluc 
tion  of  cuiicuts,  or  of  ma^'nctic  induction  ;  and  the 
re.^ultant  forccb  are  alorif:  the  axes  c  t  :li<  wlnrf* 
which  tend  to  shorten  tlit'in5>elves  loDj^nlodinally 
and  to  spread  out  laterally.  The  eleetne  displace- 
nients  in  the  wliirla  are  tlierefoto  at  light  nngloa  to 
the  Hnea  of  manmeCie  foreei  With  ottier  dwposi' 
tions  of  the  ningnctic  field  we  have  other  forrus  «>f 
the  lines  of  force ;  but  tliey  are  alway.-*  chiv*-t] 
curves  which  mark  the  axes  of  vortex  motion.*  »>r 
.''licars.  and  which  lie  wholly  in  air,  or  partly  in  air 
and  Mrtly  in  metal  or  other  sukstance. 

Eiectro-magnetie  Propagation. — When  a  distarln 
ance  is  set  up  in  one  place  which  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  magnetic  field,  the  change  from  the 
original  condition  of  the  ether  to  the  complex  con- 
•lition  wliich  is  known  as  'magnetic  field  '  i.*  ninrked 
hy  a  niacrn'-tic  or  elertro-mafjnrtic  prujuicritK'n  of 
tlie  disturhance ;  and  the  theoretical  \elocitv  ol 
this  propagation  has  been  shown  to  be  aboot 
300,000  kilometres  per  second,  which  ki  pnetienl^ 
exactly  the  samo  as  tlie  speed  of  the  yropagatiea 
of  light.  In  a  linear  enrrmt  the  dirtctieii  of  tko 
current  is  the  direction  of  propa^'ation  ;  the  dia- 
turbance  is  propagated  in  the  ether,  not  in  the 
ooudttctor  i  and  the  nagnotle  and  oleeciie  diiplaeo- 
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meaUi  are  at  right  angles  ImuIi  to  the  direction  of 
proi>agHtion  and  to  one  another.  Without  a  linear 
conductor  to  guide  the  pro^>agation  the  disturb- 
ance is  propagated  equally  in  all  directions  ;  and 
Clerk-Maxwell  advanced  tne  pro|>OHition  that  light 
u  a  phenomenon  of  this  order,  an  electro  nmguetic 
phenomenon  involving  vortical  streitses,  rather  than 
the  mere  vibration  ot  an  elastic  ether.  Thin  pro- 
position haH  been  strikinglv  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searchea  of  Hertz  in  1888.  He  found  that  by  pro- 
ducing waves  of  electro-magnetic  propagation  of 
periodic  di.sturliances  he  could  reproduce  with  long 
waves,  which  ho  found  to  travel  at  the  itredictod 
rate,  the  phenomena  of  reflection  at  the  surface  of 
a  conductor,  refraction,  polariw\tjon,  interference, 
&c.,  which  are  manifested  by  those  short  and  fre< 
qnent  ether-waves  which  give  rise  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  light  and  radiant  heat ;  and  his  results 
have  shown  that  the  plane  of  magnetic  disturb- 
ance, at  right  angles  to  that  of  electric  di.tturbanco, 
is  the  analogue  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  which 
must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  vibration. 
liy  Hertz's  researches  tiie  science  of  light  has  Ihmju 
nia<le  a  part  of  the  general  science  of  electro- 
magnetism. 

Bee  DicLiSATiox  Nrpls,  Diamaonetism.  Dippnro- 
VEKDLK,  Dynamo-electric  Machines.  For  htora- 
tare,  we  Elbctricitt  ;  and  refer  to  Sir  William 
TbomsoD'i  RruritU  of  Pap«r$  on  KlrrtroHatiet  and  Mag- 
nftitn  (1«72);  Von  Helinholtz**  Wu*en»chafUiche 
At'handlufujen  (  voL  i.  1SH2);  and  O.  J.  Lod^e,  Modern 
VitKt  of  Etretrieitp  (1889).  For  inxtrumcnta,  4e..  rt-fer 
to  W.  E.  Ayrton  «  Practical  F.ltctricittj  ( 18ti<i)  and  Jamie- 
son's  Magnetism  and  Electricity  ( 1890). 

MainK'tism,  Animal.  See  Animal  Magnbt- 
IS.M  and  Hvi'NorisM. 

Magnrtlsm.  Terrr-strial.  Under  the 
general  article  MAGNETISM  the  broad  fact  that 


the  earth  is  a  magnet  has  been  incidentally 
touched  u]>on.  In  this  article  we  |>ropose  to  con- 
sider in  more  detail  the  magnetic  features  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole.  In  studying  the  nmipietic  field 
asMnciatc<l  with  the  earth  we  are  contined  to  its 
surface,  and  ure  unable  to  trace  the  lines  of  foree 
throughout  their  wludo  length.  Wa  l>elieve,  how- 
ever, that  these  lines  of  force  have  the  projHirties 
of  all  lines  of  force  asstwiatcil  with  magnets.  In 
general  they  pass  by  continuously  curve<l  paths 
nom  regions  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  regions 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  southern  hemi- 
sphere, therefore,  is  the  seat  of  wlmt  is  called 
northern  or  positive  magnctiKm. 

The  direction  of  the  line  of  force  at  any  point 
is  given  by  the  direction  in  which  a  perfectly  free 
magnet  placed  there  will  point  (see  Macnktism). 
To  obtain  the  direction  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
force  we  must  suspend  the  magnet  accurately  by 
its  centre  of  mass,  as  in  the  apparatus  known 
as  the  Dipping  neetlle  (q.v.).  vS'ith  such  an 
apparatus,  let  us,  beginning  at  the  extreme  south 
point  of  Africa,  move  northwards  and  study  at 
each  successive  stage  the  behaviour  of  the  magnet. 
At  first  it  will  bo  found  to  make  an  angle  of  about 
57°  with  the  horizontal,  pointing  upwards  towards 
the  north-west.  This  angle  o?  oS"  is  called  the 
dip,  and  will  steadily  diminish  as  we  pass  north- 
wards, until,  a  little  to  the  south  ca>>t  of  Lake 
Cha<l,  the  magnet  will  be  found  to  rest  perfectly 
horizontal.  Pr<K:ee<Hng  still  northwards,  we  shall 
find  the  magnet  l>oginning  to  tilt  again,  but  this 
time  with  the  north  jMiinting  end  downwards.  As 
we  leave  the  north  coast  or  Africa  in  20'  E.  long, 
the  din  will  be  nearly  45';  it  will  be  55*  as  we 
enter  Turkey,  gradually  increasing  to  nearly  77°  as 
we  leave  the  north  coast  of  Norway.  Ver>'  similar 
changes  in  dip  will  itccur  as  we  pass  along  any 


Fig.  1. — Lines  of  equal  Magnetic  Dip,  18S9L 


longitude  line.  The  g**neral  features  are  shown  in 
fjg.  1,  re<luced  from  Nenmayer's  chart  for  1885, 
as  ^ven  in  the  new  edition  of  Bergliaus'  Phyti- 
knlttchrr  Alius.  Each  line  is  drawn  tlirongh  all 
places  at  which  the  dip  has  the  value  indicjU«><l  by 
the  numltcr  attached.  The  only  i>f>ints  requiring 
311 


particular  remark  are  the  position  of  the  lino  of  aero 
dip,  and  the  pooition  of  the  tH>int  of  nuixiinum  dip. 
The  line  «)f  zen»  dip  i»  nvllMl  the  mu^riieiic  (rtiuator. 
Itn  non  oointiilence  with  the  g«>ogrii|>iiical  e4|uator 
indicatett  a  nmrkeil  dei>nrtnre  of  the  earth  s  mag- 
netic condition  fmm  tlie  magnetic  cttndition  of  a 
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nniforiiily  ninjfnetb*ed  cjiliere,  w!io»*e  nia;nietic  axi* 
coincides  willi  the  polar  axis.  The  |Mjf«ition  of 
maximum  dip  fthown  ia  where  the  ne«(ile  points 
vertical  with  it«  north  end  downwards.  It  L* 
called  the  mafmetic  north  (>ole,  and  is  Mtuate<l  in 
the  north  of  (.anada  in  97"  W.  Ion;?.,  and  TOJ'  N. 
lat.  There  is  also  a  nia^metic  Rontli  pole,  which  is 
believwl  to  lie  somewlK-re  near  loO*  E.  long,  and 
73°  S.  hit.  The  ma^etic  jwdes  do  not,  therefore,  lie 
exactly  at  the  cxtrPinitieH  of  a  <lianiet«?r.  It  should 
be  not4><l  that  the  dip  \h  the  ani:lc  tietween  the  line 
of  force  at  a  fo^en  locality  and  the  horizontal  plane 
there  :  that  in,  the  di^m  in  different  latitudes  are 
referred  to  dilFerent  planes.    Fig.  2,  which  repre- 

fientit  the  section 
of  the  earth 
along  the  great 
circle  paKsing 
through  the  geo- 
graphical and 
magnetic  north 
poles,  will  8er\-e 
to  indicate  the 
approximately 
relative  jxm- 
tions  of  the 
linea  of  force. 
The  directions 
of  these  at  lati- 
tudes 0*,  ao\ 
and  Off  are  in- 
dicated l»y  ar- 
rowH,  the  dotted 

line*  giving  the  directions  of  the  tnie  vertical 
at  the  various  pointt.  AB  is  the  geographical 
polar  axis,  S  the  "magnetic  north  jKile' — really 
analogous  to  the  so-called  south  pole  of  a  magnet. 


Tig.  2. 


00'  are  the  points  of  zero  dip.  vbenr  the  li»e»  ct 
force  will rooglJy  parallel  to  ilte  ma^nctte  a:iia. 

Returning  apdn  to  the  soatbem  extremirr  ol 
Africa,  let  us  c<)n.«ider  more  folly  tbe  poNtiue  of 
the  magnet  hanging  freely  hj  its  cntre  <d  mats. 
To  fix  this  position  we  re«jnire  to  know  doC  ooly 
the  dip  but  also  tlie  grograpbic&l  lie  of  tbe  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  magnet  hangs.  Tlii*  is  |;ivai 
Dv  the  Declination  (q.v. ),  which  may  be  defined  at 
tfie  angle  between  the  meridian  plane  and  tbe 
vertical  plane  {larallel  to  the  magnetic  nxa  ai  tbe 
free-hanging  magnec  Practiauly  tliis  angle  is 
determine<l  by  a  magnet  suspended  or  pivoc^i  «o 
as  to  lie  horizontally,  and  is  what  ererv  mariner's 
compass  gives  more  or  lo^s  accarat»-ly.  Sear  Cape- 
town the  declination  is  fully  'we»t  of  nortb 
(NNWjW. );  but  as  we  peuw  northward*  it 
gnulually  diminl-^hes,  until  on  the  Mt^iiterrajiean 
shore  in  20°  long,  it  becomes  only  8*  west  of  north 
(N^W.).  Pa>sing  farther  north  we  fend  it  still 
diminishing,  but  more  slowly,  antil  finally,  as  we 
leave  the  north  coa.*t  of  Nor»ray  in  the  same  longi- 
tude, it  is  found  to  be  6'  (Nj  W.V  The  general 
features  of  the  declination  are  shmrn  in  fig.  X 
E^ch  isogone  or  line  of  eoual  dci:lin.-\tion  puses 
through  localities  at  whicn  the  declination  bad 
the  value  a.s  marked  in  18.S5.  Tim  fignre  is  aJH> 
reduced  from  Ncumayer's  chart.  It  will  be  aeen 
at  a  glance  that  the  surface  *>l  the  clolie  is  divided 
lm»adly  into  two  regions,  separated  bj-  tbe  agonic 
lines  (marked  thick)  or  lines  of  no  declina- 
tion. The  one  region,  including  tbe  Atlantic 
with  the  whole  of  Africa  and  a  large  part  of  tbe 
Indian  Ocean,  is  cliaracteri«ed  by  a  westerly  de- 
clination; and  the  other  (with  an  interesting 
exce]ition)  an  ea.*iter1y  declination.  These  are 
indicated  by  arrow-heads  appropriately  directed. 


Fig,  3. — Lines  of  equal  Ma^etio  Declination,  1885. 


The  western  l>oundar>*  of  the  region  of  westerly 
declination  parses  through  the  magnetic  north 
pole.  This  line  pas«e<»  through  the  localities  where 
the  magnet  pr»int»  tnie  geotn^aphical  north.  It 
continue^  itself  northwanN  towards  the  geogra- 
phical i>ole  BUS  the  inogone  of  IWC,  since  any 
magnet,  set  between  the  magnetic  pole  an<l  the  geo- 


graphical pole,  will  turn  its  marked  end  towanlt 
the  south  instead  of  towards  the  north.  Th-? 
eastern  boumlar)'  of  western  declination  pMfc* 
northwards  from"  Europe  till,  at  the  geographical 
north  pole,  it  meets  the  short  Isogone  of  180*  jn»t 
inentione*!.  .\fter  its  south  easterly  sweep  arro* 
the  Indian  Ocean  this  line  of  zero  declinatioa 
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pOMCt*  thrnu;;li  tlie  wwtem  portion  of  Anstralia 
and  finally  ends  at  the  'magnetic  Houth  ]H>le.' 
Continuing  as  the  iiiogone  of  I8U°  till  it  reaches 
the  geogrnuhical  8outn  jwle,  it  joins  with  the 
other  iMiunilary  line  of  zero  declination.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  region  of  western  declina- 
tion is  nuire  contracted  than  the  other ;  but,  an  if 
to  Imlance  tliis,  there  is  an  isolated  region  of 
western  declination  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
region  of  eastern  declination.  This  isolated  region 
lies  on  the  east  of  Asia,  and  is  enclose<l  in  an  oval- 
8ha|ied  agonic  line  ( marked  w  ith  a  thick  line  in  the 
chart).  I>eclination  charts  for  all  seas  and  shores 
are  invalualde  to  the  practical  navigator,  by  whom 
they  are  callwl  variation  charts.  From  them  ho 
learns  at  a  glance  in  what  direction  the  magnetic 
needle  points  at  the  place  he  happens  to  be  in, 
and  can  steer  his  dcsiretl  course  acconlingly.  For 
example,  in  a  voyage  from  England  to  India  by 
wa;^  of  Suez,  the  western  declination  diminishes 
npidly  from  17°  at  Gibraltar  to  6°  at  Suez.  Before 
India  is  sighted  the  agonic  line  is  croeseil,  an<l  the 
declination  becomes  slightly  easterly.  Thereafter, 


on  as  far  as  Hong-kong  or  Torres  Strait,  the  com- 
I>ass  points  never  so  much  as  half  a  i>oint  to  the 
east  of  north.  Ilong-kong  is  just  outside  the 
small  isolatetl  region  of  westerly  declination, 
through  which  the  route  to  Vancouver  iMisses.  As 
Vancouver  is  aj)proache<l,  however,  tlie  easterly 
declination  rapiilly  increases  to  nearly  2o°. 

The  declination  ami  dip  completely  determine 
the  direction  of  the  line  ot  force.  Its  strength  or 
intensity  still  requires  to  be  known  before  the 
magnetic  conditions  are  completely  fixed.  The 
total  force  we  may  imagine  to  be  determined  by 
mea<<uring  the  time  of  mcillation  of  a  di|tping- 
needle  of  known  magnetic  moment.  Practically, 
however,  it  is  easier  and  much  more  accurate  to 
measure  the  horizontal  component  of  the  total 
force  or  intensity  of  the  fielu.  It  is  consequently 
more  useful  to  constnict  a  chart  showing  lines 
of  equal  '  Horizontal  Force.'  Such  a  chart  is 
shown  in  fip.  4  (also  from  Neumaj'er's  chart), 
each  line  bemg  drawn  through  localities  at  which 
the  horizontal  force  has  tlie  value  as  marked.  The 
horizontal  force  must,  of  course,  vanish  at  the 


Fig.  4.— lines  of  eqosl  Horiaontsl  Fora,  1888. 


ma^etic  poles,  which  we  originally  definotl  ; 
regicms  where  the  din  was  90°.    h'rom  li^'^. 


as  the 

regicms  wliere  the  dip  was  W.  l-'rom  lig^.  1  ami 
4  taken  together  wo  may  calculate  rouglilv  the 
total  magnetic  force  at  any  locality,  by  muitiply- 
ing  the  horizontal  com|N>ncnt  bv  the  secant  of  the 
angle  of  dip.  Thus,  for  E<linburgh  we  have, 
roughly,  0  165  x  3  =  0-49;  in  Hudson  liav, 
0  08  X  9-5  =  0-70 ;  in  Central  AfricA,  where  the 
magnetic  equator  cuts  the  20"  longitude  line, 
0-33  X  I  =  u  .t3.  The  total  force,  therefore,  in- 
creases in  a  general  way  as  we  approach  the  mag- 
netic poles.  Its  maxinium  values,  however,  arc 
nut  exactly  at  these  poles,  nor  do  the  positions  of 
minimum  value  lie  on  the  line  of  dip. 

The  declination,  dip,  and  horizontal  force  are 
commonly  called  the  magnetic  elements.  They  are 
all  sabject  to  variations  in  time,  s<j  that  magnetic 
charts  for  one  eisx-h  will  ditfer  somewhat  fn»m 
those  for  another  e^wicli.  For  examule,  comparing 
the  isogonic  lines  given  in  fig.  3  witii  the  isogoiiic 
lines  for  1H40,  we  see  that  Imth  the  long  agonic 


lines  have,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lengths, 
move<l  wc-fttwarils,  anti  the  agamic  oval  has 
chang«><l  form  slightly  and  moved  a  little  east- 
wanls.  A  line  drawn  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Ca|>e  of  CtKxl  H(1|K5  divides  the  Atlantic  into 
two  reuioiis.  In  the  north-ea'<tem  region  the 
declination  has  lioen  diminishing  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  while  in  the  south  western  the 
dei-linatitm  has  l»een  increasing.  There  is  son^e 
evidence  of  a  i>eriodic  variation  extending  over 
several  centuries.  Tims,  in  IWXl  the  agonic  jvassisl 
to  the  vort  of  England  and  throiiL'li  tlie  Cajte  of 
C!ood  I!o|M>,  the  declination  in  rlngland  M-ing 
alHiut  8  rtixt  of  north.  In  I7<i0  the  tr>itcr{i/  d(H-lin> 
ation  in  Eriuland  hml  l^ecome  G'  or  7  '.  antf  that  at 
the  Cn|ie  about  12'.  In  1  SOD  the  declinations  hiul 
increased  to  23°  or  24*  at  the  two  placi-s.  All  this 
indicates  an  ea^twanl  motion  of  the  line  of  zero 
declination.  Since  INIS  the  westerly  declination 
in  Fliigluiid  and  in  wi-Mtem  F.nr'>]ie  genenilly  has 
been  slowly  diminishing,  showing  that  the  agonic 
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line  lia<l  rea^i"'!  its  e^^.sterly  anil  Ijfpin  its 
preaent  woHttirly  dritt.  In  the  charta  published 
ty  the  Uaited  States  Coast  and  G«ocletie  Survey 
inrf  lull  infonoatioa  is  civen  regavdiiw  the 
vcrnerly  drift  of  the  agoole  line  that  pasMS  tnroagh 
America.  Sooth  of  the  Great  Lakes  its  average 
rate  of  progress  daring  the  lant  forty  years  ha<< 
been  nearly  five  rnikw  per  annum.  In  1890 
the  annnal  ciiange  of  declination  at  places  in  the 
neighlxmrhood  of  the  agonic  lino  was  about  three 
minutes  of  arc,  westerly  inereaae.  At  Greenw-ieh 
the  present  annual  ehange  li  about  seven  niinnt«8 
of  an.  i^ipBterij  daawMi  Theaecalar  changes  in 
the  dip  and  horbontel  foroe  an  very  slight,  and 
gpnnrfilly  take  place  in  opposite  directions,  so  that 
the  cliauj^  iti  the  total  intensity  is  still  smaller. 

The  solar  diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic 
elements,  and  e-^pccially  of  the  declination,  w  the 
most  easily  reco;,Miwe(i  of  all  the  periodic  variations 
to  which  the  earth's  magnetism  is  subject.  In  all 
hut  tropical  regions  the  deelinfttion  needle  oscillates 
warlHwIy  aboit  it*  ommi  poaitiioii  lor  tha  day, 
attaitdafflts  nuurinram  demthm  ftam  om  to  two 
hours  after  no<in.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
tluH  maximum  devHatioa  is  to  tiie  \vt*at  of  tlie  mean 
position  ;  in  the  southern  herai.ipliere  it  is  to  the 
east.  Af^ain,  the  total  range  of  variation  Ls  t;reater 
in  the  summer  months  than  in  the  winter  niontlis. 
By  an  elegant  development  of  Gauss's  tlawless 
theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism  Schu»ttir  has 
ilMira  that  tha  featoraa  of  the  solar  diomal  varia- 
tlooB  of  the  dilhrant  nagnetie  elemente  Indicate 
caii'ies  a1)ove  the  earth's  snrftwe  as  the  source  of 
tliese  v.ariationa  This  accords  with  Balfonr 
Stewart's  liypothesis  that  the  diurnal  nia<,'- 
netic  cliJinges  result  from  electric  currents  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  These 
onrrente  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  are 
probably  associated  with  the  currents  of  hot  air 
whieh  paaainmi  the  e^natorial  laiKioDa  botli  fliorth- 
wards  and  southwards.  That  snen  eteotrio  currents 
do  really  exist  Ls  (ltMnon''t  rated  by  the  existence  of 
the  aurora  in  hi^'licr  lutitudes  ;  for  tiiis  pln-no 
menon  is  beyond  question  electrical.  Furtln-r, 
distinct  connection  Ii.us  Iwcn  tracwl  l»etween  ann)ral 
displays  and  magnetic  •listnrhauces  of  exceptional 
eharaeterfeee  Aubora  Bobbaus).  Theae  irregular 
magiielie  abtarhanoea  or  magnetle  atonnap  aa  they 
are  called,  are  mora  fraqaent  and  more  pronounced 
at  times  <n  maximum  snn'Spots ;  and,  according  to 
Loomis,  a  (.jreat  magnetic  storm  is  always  accom- 
panied by  im  unusual  disturl>ance  on  the  sun's 
surface.  Again,  tlii;re  is  no  doulit  wwne  ciinnc  - 
tion  between  certain  tyi)«'s  of  ma^'uctic  clianges 
and  earth-carrenta,  the  latt^'r  Ijeiiig  partieulariy 
strong  during  magnetic  storms ;  but  it  is  now 
admitted  by  all  autnorities  that  aarth-cnrrenta  can- 
not be  regarded  aaaoaffioiant  eama  of  the  magaetic 
disturbances. 

In  addition  to  the  wellmarke<l  solar  diurnal 
variation  of  the  maiinetic  elements,  there  is  als4i  a 
lunar  (liurnal  variation,  wliioh  has  been  s|K'oiallv 
studied  by  Broun  and  Chambers.  These  and 
other  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  show 
that  the  earth  is  mMuetioally  sensitive  to  cosmic 
iaflueiieea.  These  tnllnenoea  may  be  directly 
magnetic  ;  or,  as  Is  more  probable  in  the  case  of 
the  «olar-<liumal  variations,  they  may  f^ive  rine 
to  nietei)n»Io;,'ii'al  cliani,'es  involvin;;  cle'ctric  nntl 
ma^inetic  .actions.  As  to  iht'  ultimate  ori^^in  of  tlio 
eartli  s  m.a;.;neti.sm  as  a  whole  it  is  not  pos^iUle,  in 
the  present  sUate  of  the  science,  to  formulate  any 
satisfactory  hypothesis.  The  rotation  of  the 
earth,  which  is  so  important  a  factor  ia  the  broail 
meteorological  features  that  exist  over  the  earth's 
snrf.ace,  is  the  only  dynamic  polarity  that  can  lie 
compared  to  tl>e  magnetic  polarity.  According  to 
the  aelralar  bypothesis  tlie  earths  rotation  is  a 


part  of  a  prand  circulatory  motion  of  the  solar 
system.   So  may  tiie  earths  magnetism  be  a  part 

of  the  general  magnetic  GOOdittMBa  of  tha  SaOM 

sjrstero.  If  such  a  view  ia  tao  vagw  for  aocapta 

tion,  the  only  hypotheela  which  aeems  to  meet  the 

case  is  that  suggestivl  by  I?alfonr  Stewart.  mIio 
traces  the  niajjnetic  condition  of  the  eartli  to  the 
terre.striiil  mcteopdlogical  system,  ius  nunlificd  bv 
the  earth's  rotation,  acting  cumuJativeJy  Uuoogb 
theagea. 

Magnetite.  See  Loadstone. 

MagBeto-electrIc  Machine.  See  Dynamo- 
Kuonio  MAomni. 

MafinK'tometer  is,  in  general,  any  instrument 
for  measuring  magnetic  force,  or  for  comparing  one 
magnetic  force  with  another.  A  freely •snspondeil 
magnet,  whereby  the  strength  and  direction  of  the 
lines  of  foico  in  a  nm^,Tietic  liehl  may  a.«certained 
by  oheer\'ing  the  position  assumed  bv  a  freely- 
suspended  magnet  and  also  its  rate  o(  oscillatioa 
ud  Uia  aownot  to  which  it  ia  deflected  whoa  oadar 
Hie  influence  of  a  eeeond  magnet,  is  tlie  SBBenHal 
feature  of  nil  magnetometric  instninients.  The 
peculiar  iiiJi  nrtance  to  us  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  liii.'^,  liowever,  led  to  the  constructi«m  of  in- 
stnimrnts  of  precision,  to  which  the  name  Mag- 
netometer is  specially  applied. 

In  a  magnetic  observatory  the  self-registering 
magnetometers  or  magnetcgiaphs  form  an  extremely 
important  aet  of  instmiiMDta.  By  these  the  quick 
changes  in  tiie  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  and  in  the  declination  are  rr^jisforeil  by 
photographic  means.  The  esv-eiitiul  feature  of  the 
metli(Kl  IS  the  reflection  of  a  l)eam  of  lif;ht  from  a 
niirrnr  attached  to  a  magnet,  which  Ls  suspended 
or  (livoted  so  as  to  be  sensitive  to  chancea  ill  tha 
particular  element  that  is  being  measure*!. 

Mainilflcat.  the  *  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,' 
which,  in  the  Vnlgateb  hagiBa  with  Mtigiii^kaL 

See  Bkeviabv. 

Magnifying  Glasi.    See  Lknsbs,  Bficio- 

SCOVK. 

MacnoUa*  a  genus  of  beautiful  trees  of  the 
natunu  order  Magnoliaceie,  having  a  calyx  of  threa 
seoak,  a  ooroUa  of  aix  to  twelve  petahs  and  car> 
pua  in  spikes  anaaged  hi  cones,  and  opening  at 
the  dorsal  suture.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of 
North  America,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  China, 
and  .Japan.  The  (low  ers  are  large  and  solitarj" ; 
the  leaves  Kenerallv  large,  in  some  suecies  ever- 
green, in  otoeia  decidnoiMi.  Tlw  wood  » in  goaoval 


soft,  sjwngy,  Mid  of  little  value.  JIf,  graru/ijtom^ 
srnnetimes  called  the  Laurel-leaved  Mapnolia,  has 
white  flowers  of  great  size.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree 
about  flO  feet         with  magnifloaat  tanrat-liko 
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leaves,  fonnd  in  the  lower  diBtricts  from  North 
Corulina  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  Hiiccmls  well 
Hn  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  south  of  England,  but 
ill  Scotland  rct^uiroii  a  wall  and  »ome  protection  in 
winter.  M.  trtmtala  is  found  on  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  lal.  43". 
From  the  m«liate<l  manner  in  which  its  leaves  arc 
di^tposed  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  it  has 
received  the  name  of  Umbrella  Tree.  It  has  very 
largo  white  tlowers.  It  is  one  of  the  sjMJcies  moft 
commonly  cultivated  in  Britain,  but  in  Scotland  it 
requires  a  wall.  M.  acuminata  inhabits  the  84ime 
districts,  and  is  a  lofty  tree  with  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  It  endures  the  climate  of  Britain  well, 
but  its  flowers  are  not  so  much  admired  as  thctse 
of  some  of  its  conquers.  M.  glauca,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  is 
known  by  the  names  of  IrAi/e  B<ty,  Beaitncwnl,  and 
Swamp  SaMsafras.  It  is  a  tree  or  shrub  of  15  to  20 
feet  in  height,  with  very  beautiful  and  fragrant 
white  flowers.  The  Yulan,  or  Chinese  Ma>;nolia 
^.V.  Yulan  or  consjuetia),  has  been  much  cultivated 
in  China  for  more  than  twelve  hundreil  years  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  and  fragrant  white  Howern, 
which  it  produces  in  great  profusion.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  oinamcntal  trees,  and  snccee<is  well  in 
the  south  of  England.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  and 
the  flowers  expand  before  the  development  c)f  the 
leaves.  M.  exrcUu,  one  of  the  finest  species  known, 
is  a  predominant  tree  in  some  parts  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to  HOOO  feet, 
the  mountitins,  when  it  is  in  bhissom,  appearing 
as  if  sprinkled  with  snow.  M.  Campbellit,  another 
native  of  the  same  region,  produces  great  n^e- 
colounxl  flowers,  and  is  descril)^*!  by  ilooker  as 
the  most  8U|K>rb  of  the  genus.  The  bark  and  fruit 
of  all  magnolias  p<»ssess  Umic  bitter  proi>erlies,  and 
the  bark  of  some  of  the  species,  particularly  tiiat 
of  M.  ijlauca,  is  used  in  domestic  medicine  In  the 
marshy  dUtrii-ts  of  North  America  in  rases  of 
rheumatism  and  fever.  Michelia  and  Manglictia 
are  clonely  allied  genera.  The  natural  order 
MagnoIiaceT>  is  closely  allied  to  Banunculacca% 
dilFering  chiefly  in  the  arborescent  habit,  and  in 
the  lar^'e  stipules  which  envelop  the  young  leaves 
l«efore  they  ojien,  but  wmju  fall  off.  T^ie  leaves  are 
simple.  Aromatic  proin-rties  are  prevalent.  To 
this  order  belong  the  Tulip  Tree,  Star  Anise,  and 
Winter's  Bark. 

llainiUSf  St,  a  Scandinavian  Earl  of  Orkney 
who  in  1114  was  asaaHiiiiialed  in  Egilshay  Island  by 
bis  cousin  Haco. 

XajfUUS  or  Maom,  Olai's.  Swe^lish  historian, 
was  born  at  LinkUping  in  1490,  and  liecame  secre- 
tary to  his  elder  brother  Johannes,  Arclil>iHhop  of 
r|>««ala.  .At  the  Iteformation  )>oth  brothers  went 
abroa<l,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Rome.  On  the 
death  of  Johannc;*,  Ola'us  liecame  titular  archbisiiop, 
and  died  in  15.'kS.  Both  brothers  wrote  on  Swedish 
history  ;  the  famous  work  of  Olaus  is  his  Ilijfturia 
d<  Gcnttbus  i>r/'tenlrtonaUbua  (  ITmo). 

Magpie*  or  Pie  (Pica),  a  genus  of  binU  of  the 
family  Corvid.-e  (q.v. ),  distinguished  from  the  true 
cniws  by  their  small  f^iie,  long  tail,  short  wings,  I 
ami  variegateil  plumage.  The  only  British  species  i 
is  tiie  Common  .Magpie  {P.  rujitim),  common  in  | 
Britain,  ver>'  abumlant  in  Ireland,  and  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Euroi>e,  in  Asia  as  far  as  India, 
China,  ana  Ja|MU),  ana  in  the  northern  ixirts  of 
North  America  from  the  Pacitic  to  Michigan.  It 
is  front  16  to  IH  inches  lon^,  the  longest  tail-feathers 
■ometitnes  measuring  11  inches  in  length.  It  is  of 
A  glfMsy  black  plumage,  slightly  gre<.>nish  and  viniet 
on  the  crown  and  bock,  with  a  !>lightly  copiH>ry 
tinire  on  the  liea<l ;  rump  gray  ;  shouhler  featliers 
and  under  surface  of  iMMly  white;  wingH  and  tail 
blue,  green,  and   white ;   bill,  legs,   and  feet 


black.  The  female  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
male  and  less  brilliant  in  plumage.  The  mag- 
pie is  a  shy,  mischievous  bird,  extremely  vigilant 
and  cunning,  both  in  eluding  enemies  and  in  seek- 
ing ita  own  food.    It  is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  but 


Common  Magpie  {Pica  ruitiea). 


occasionally  in  large  flocks.  Its  note  is  a  hhxrh 
chatter,  kept  up  as  long  as  any  obnoxious  (wrson 
or  animal  is  near  its  haunts.  In  diet  it  is  almost 
omnivorous,  living  on  snails,  slugs,  worms,  frogs, 
rats,  mice,  and  the  eggs  and  young  of  poultr}'.  It 
builds  its  nest  usually  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  at  some 
distance  from  the  ground,  but  sometimes  on  low 
hedges  and  thorn  Imshes,  or  even  on  the  ground. 
In  Norway  and  Swwien,  where  it  is  favoured,  it 
may  be  found  nesting  near  hou.«<es  on  low  goose- 
berry bushes.  Its  nest  is  large  and  domc-shapo<l, 
maife  of  sticks  cemented  with  clay  and  lined  with 
fine  roots  and  dried  grass.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
with  rou^h  thorns,  so  as  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
other  animals,  and  even  the  action  of  the  small 
shot  which  gamekeepers  lire  into  it  when  they 
suspect  it  to  contain  young  birds.  The  eggs  are 
from  six  to  nine  in  number,  of  a  pale  bluish  green 
or  yellowish-white,  spotted  with  olive-brown.  The 
mother  shows  great  attachment  to  her  progeny. 
The  magpie  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  impudently 
familiar,  and  learns  to  articulate  a  few  words. 
I^ith  in  its  wihl  and  tame  state  it  has  a  proftensity 
to  seize  and  carr)*  off  bright  and  glittering  articles 
and  hide  them.  The  genus  I'ica  consists  of  nine 
species,  very  widely  distributed  in  Fhirojte,  Northern 
Africa,  Asia  nort^  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Arctic 
America,  and  California. 

A  great  wealth  of  popular  superstition  has 
clustere<l  round  the  mag]iic  or  ptfft,  and  almost 
universally  it  is  ctmsidered  as  in  a  s|>ecial  sense 
a  bird  of  evil  «»men.  In  Genuanv,  SMeden,  and 
Brittany  it  is  cli>sely  connected  with  witches  and 
with  the  devil,  and  it  is  unlucky  to  kill  one,  except 
during  the  twelve  days  l>et^^<H>n  Christnias  ami 
Epijilianv  in  Sweden  an<l  North  Ctermauy,  and 
during  tfie  montli  of  .Mandi  in  Thnrinpa.  Popular 
reasrms  for  the  bird's  |K>rsisteiit  wicketlnesn,  in  tlie 
north  of  England,  are  :  Itecause  it  was  the  only 
birti  that  would  not  go  into  the  ark  with  N<kHh  ; 
Itecau.se  it  is  a  hybrid  l»ctwe«'n  the  raven  and  the 
dove:  liecausc  alter  the  cniciflxion  it  alone  of  all 
the  binls  did  not  go  into  full  mourning.  Its 
api>earance  ami  the  numWrs  seen  at  one  time 
are  always  signiticant.  There  are  many  variants 
(some  even  contradictor}' ),  but  the  following  is  in 
good  belief  in  the  north  of  England  : 

On*  I*  nonxw,  two  !■  mirth, 
Tlirvc  a  wrttdiiifc,  f>-iir  ■  lilrth, 
f\vr  hnivrii,  •(»  licll, 
tirv«a  Um  dell'*  sin  mL 
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Wordsworth,  in  tlie  Excursion,  has  alluded  to 
the  auspicious  omen  of  8<»eing  two  ma^>ies  crof« 
one's  path,  and  Sir  Huuiphrv  Davy,  in  Sthiwnia, 
has  nuule  ib  reMoniible  by  linking  the  iact  with 
tiM  goodneM  of  the  weetlier. 

■agaej.  See  Agavk 

Ha«ryars.  Sec  Hungary. 

MataabaleKhwar*  the  chief  aanntorinm  of  the 
Miidrns  l'rt*Midency,  on  the  eaMtern  slope  of  the 
Weeteni  GliAts.  «t «  heijilit  ef  4717  Mt^  ami  74 
milee  S.  of  Fmnml  Fop^  Saoa 

nialM&bllAraCa  (meiuiing  probably  'the  great 
history  of  the  deacendaQts  of  Bbaimta')  Is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  two  greet  epic  poene  of  AMienfe  India ; 
the  other  being  the  Kiimiiyaaa  (q.v.).    In  its 
present  condition  the  epos  consists  of  n  hundred 
and  U-n  tlhm-.ui  l  couplets,  eacli  contninin}*  thirty- 
two  Hvlliiliics  ;    liiu  tn«?ri?  is  jrrouiid  lor  holieviiig 
that  It  wiw  ftiriuorly  known  in  otiu'r  recensions 
of  a  still  K'^'iter  extent.    In  its  actual  shape  it 
i»  divided  into  eighteen  parfMie  or  boolu,  the 
HarivMisa  being  oonaideied      %  Mp^^ementiiry 
part  of  it  That  this  hn^  eora«MitioB  was  not  the 
work  of  one  ninylo  individaal,  imt  a  pmdnction  of 
HUcceHdive  a^'en,  i:*  nianifost  fri>in  trie  multifuri 
ouHiieseof  its  contents,  from  th>-  ilill'  rences  in  style, 
and  even  front  tiie  contnuUctions  wiiich  disturb  its 
harnionv.    Hindu  tradition  ascribes  it  to  Vydm  ; 
but  as  vyiisa  moans  'the  distributer  or  arran;;er,' 
end  liM  the  miino  individual  is  ahto  the  reputed  com- 
piler of  the  Vetlee,  PaiAnee,  end  several  other 
works,  It  is  obvions  that  no  hbtorical  value  can  be 
e"<i;r"<'d  to  tliii  mMiiTic  niuue.    The  cont«nt«  of 
llio  MaliiiMi  iDitJi  may  In'  distin^^iislied  into  the 
hwliiiK  «t^>ry  and  the  epij^mlicul  iii:itl>T  cnmnvtr*! 
with  iU    The  former  is  prolNiMy  foiiiKled  on  real 
events  in  the  oldest  history  of  luilia,  tliough  in  the 
•pie  narrative  it  will  be  diKicult  to  disentangle  tlie 
leallly  from  tlie  Itction.  The  story  comprbee  the 
eontest  of  the  celebrated  families  called  tne  Kanra- 
vas  and  Piindavas,  ending  in  the  victory  of  the 
lattor,  ami  itt  tlio  cistaltlisliment  of  tlicir  rule  over 
llm  iiortliinii  pmt  oi  India.    Kuru,  a  ik'Hceiidaiit  of 
Ithaintn,  had  I  wo  .soiii,  Dliritjir  islitra  and  I'aiuhi. 
Dhritiii'iiNlitrn'M  HonH,  the  Kaunivos,  were  a  hundred 
In  number;  I'tinduH, the  Fdndavas, only fivei  Pilndu 
having  resigned  bis  throne,  DhritarAshtra,  thou-'h 
hllml,  assnmed  the  govemment.  and  ultimately 
dividtMl  his  liingtlnm  Iwtween  his  sons  and  the  sons 
of  I'aiidu.     The  former,  however,  coveting  the 
toiri(t>i  v  .illi>M'-  l  l«»  the  I'.iiidii  princes,  i'iidcavonn>d 
to  yul  iM>Hmwf,iou  of  it.    A  game  (»f  dice  wan  the 
iiieuiipt  iiy  which  thev  Uiund  over  their  cour^ins  to 
i«>liiii|u|sli  their  kiiig<lom,  promising,  however,  to 
restore  It  te  them  it  they  passed  twelve  vears  in 
tlie  ftirtMia,  and  e  thirteenth  year  in  eoeb  ifisguues 

81  lo  fMHytfte  dnteotbtn.  This  promise  was  faithfully 
•|it  bv  ill.'  r  in  !  iv.iH  ;  but  when  the  term  of  their 
tMillUltitiiMii  li  wl  o\|iihhI  the  Kuru  princes  refused 
to  ii<d<M*tu  lin  n  woiil.  A  war  t-nsiu'd.  ending  in 
(he  ooiiiplele  doHiniction  of  the  Kaurava-i.  Duryo- 
dlwiim  aiitl  liii*  Imithen*  are  pictures!  as  the  type  of 
ell  euiiiwlveble  wioktNlneas,  end  the  Pdnda  pnnees 
MS  iwiHKiMts  of  virtne  and  herolam,  and  the  ineana* 
(loiioor  Miindry  deltim.  Out  of  the  hundred  and  ten 
(hoM*iu(d  «HMi|di<l<  which  iMmntitute  the  great  epos 
luutdv  a  fouitit  pnl  it  lnk*'ii  up  hy  this  narrative; 
hM  (hit  ttuil  U  opl«<Nli«<t«l.  The  inaitcr  iiicid«'ntaliy 
ilukod  (be  main  •Uvry  nmy  Ih*  tiistributed 

U«(dt«r  IImw*  pl-illfllial  lins'li ;  one  coni|tri«iiig  nar- 
leUtM  IwlMllnit  to  llieaneieut  or  iiiyihual  history 
til  Imlu.  a«.  bM  lnsUn«Wt  llie  epis«Hles  of  Nalaand 
KHliuitl'«M  I  a  wHSwd  Is  M»i»ri»  strlelly  mythologiral, 
tmiMptl-'lii.i  oii.'.  'Mu  '>n.l  I liro^iiny  ;  a  thinl  i<<  ' 
illtUt'Me  OI  d><>iiti>«ii*<    il  H'loiM  lo  law,  religion,  | 

ittiiteU.  and  |dtlUwi«|ili]ri  •«  In  the  Bbngnvad-Ultd, ' 


I  for  iiiHtanre.  By  means  of  this  ei.i-r>.ii,  ;il  tnatt*r, 
which  at  various  periodic,  anu  often  without  regard 
to  consistency,  was  superadded  to  the  orimnal 
structure  of  the  work,  the  Mahibhirata  gmdnal^ 
became  a  collection  of  all  that  wee  nocaiMl  to  be 
known  by  an  educated  Hindn;  fat  bit,  it  bnenae 
the  encyclopndia  of  India. 

The  text  of  tlio  Mahal.hirat*  wai?  jjubli-hed  in  C*!- 
cutt*  in  fonr  quarto  vultuuc!i  i  18;M  :;!*  >.  anothtr  edit  on 
at  Bombay  in  and  another,  un.it-r  native  Hinda 

auspioou,  at  Calcutta  in  1882  and  succeeding  yrars.  The 
French  tranbktioii  \>y  Faiichc  ( 10  toI*.  l.s»;i-7o\  is  it- 
ccirnpleto ;  a  complete  English  pn>sc  transUt:  n  br 
Hindus,  of  which  up  to  IHUO.  5tl  parts  ha-l  :ii  p,  ircd,- 
wjvs  pulilishiMl  and  d.5tr:hut<v!,  chirfly  ^Tatis,  at  Caicutu, 
uiidLT  the  auspic.s  i,f  rMMiiach'u.dra  Roy.  Many 
episotles,  as  the  Kliagavad  UiU,  havi-  be«?n  KparAtcly 
edited  and  tnuuUt'cd.    S^c  IjLssfn"«  AltrrtumsiHiidt ; 

H.  H.  WilAon'w  works;  Moiiier  WiUiaios.  Imdimm  twit 
Poctr,,  ( I ;  ^VlMsl•r.  Ac  TMt  ArM  of  ikt  m£L 
bhdrata  ( 1807  >. 

MahMeTa  ('the jgrent  god')  is  one  of  the 
usual  names  by  wbien  the  Hiwin  flod  8'ivA  h 

called.   See  Siva. 

SfahAnadi  ( '  the  great  river'),  a  river  of  Indiai 
rises  in  the  Central  Provinoee,  in  90*  iO*  II.  let,, 
82°  E.  long.  After  en  eaatwnnl  course  of  OD  miles. 
300  miles  of  which  are  navigable,  having  di\ide«l 
into  eeveral  branches  at  or  near  the  u^wn  of 
Cuttack,  which  forrn.s  the  head  of  its  delta,  it  tlows 
en«t  and  south  cant  through  the  district  of  that 
name,  and  falls  hy  scvcnd  inuuilis  into  the  Bav  ef 
Bengal.  The  catchment  basin  of  the  MahAoacb  is 
less  tlum  44,(XHj  sq.  m.,  vet  its  maximum  diKbarge 
in  time  of  Hood  equals  that  of  the  Ganges  

I,  80U,0OOcnbic  feet  per  second— and  exeeeds  that 
of  the  Mississippi.  An  elalwirate  syst*-ni  of  canals 
has  been  constructed  to  take  advantage  of  tius 
abundance. 

Hahanoy'  City*  a  mining  town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 106  miles  by  rail  NW.  of  Philadelphia.  With 
a  Boora  of  oolUmee  and  eevenl  OMnniMtariei. 
Pop.  7181. 

Mahanilall*  SeeRxjAR. 

^MaluifSllfa*  two  celebrated  work*  written  in 

PAH.  and  leUting  to  the  history  of  Lauka,  or 
Cevlon,  from  its  earliest  periml  down  to  the  reign 
of  Mahiisena,  who  died  .SO-i  .\.d.  The  fi^^.t  thirty- 
eight  chauters  were  puhlislied  in  IH-ST  by  G.  TuV- 
nour ;  and  there  is  an  edition  of  tlie  whole  in  Pfij 
and  Singfaahee  <Colombo»  1877-I0). 

MahAvira  (literally,  'the  great  hero')  is  the 
24th  or  la-st  Jina,  or  tlcilied  t-aint,  of  the  Jains 
{(J.v.).  His  legendary-  iiistory  is  ).i\en  in  the 
htilita-Sutra  and  the  Mtihdvira-Charitru,  two 
works  held  in  grent  aathority  by  the  JaiiM. 

Mahdl  (pass,  part  of  A  rah  hndd  =  '  be  gnided :' 
'thewell-directea  one  ),  the  .Mohanimedan  restorer 
of  all  tluiigH.  Though  not  iii»  nt  iitntsl  in  tlie  Koran, 
he  u*  said  to  have  l>ecn  tirouii.sed  by  Muliammed  to 
ct)mplete  lii.s  work  in  filling  the  world  as  full  of 
righteousness  as  it  is  of  iniquitv.  The  idee  Is  tlMt 
oi  the  Jewish  and  Christian  iSfeesiah  and  of  tlM 
Zoroaatrian  Saoabyaak  Some  need  for  reform  soon 
made  the  idea  ptactieaL  The  fin>t  three  califs  were 
by  Ali's  pai  ty  regarded  as  nsur]>ers  ;  and  after  .-Mi  * 
reign  and  nmrder  that  party  giew  in  nuniU'r  an-1  in 
determination  to  recognise  a.s  Im/im  or  ralif  noire 
hut  Ali'K  heirs.  Mohammed,  a  s«m  of  .Ali  though 
not  of  Fiitima.  but  of  '  the  Hanatito,'  Iwre  unwil- 
lingiy  the  name  of  Mahdi,  and  dying  in  penf«  be 
M  lu*  expected  to  return.  The  Shia  or  part  v  of  All 
consisted  mainly  of  Pemans.  This  r.ti  <'  o).;Hrst<d 
the  Ommiades  necanse  these  were  nnpniiciiiled 
men  and  half  heathen,  hecaiise  thev  wert-  tneir 
foreign  tyrautM,  and  because  as  usurpers  tbey  had 
broken  thfoogh  the  divine  right  of  hetedil^.  Tfen 
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AbbMadeB  who,  descended   from  the  |)ro])het's 
■doIa.  apalled  and  dMtroved  Um  OnmiMdei  by 
•a  mnen  the  enemf  es  of  these 

«a  their  predeoessoni  had  been.  The  spventh  Sbiitc 
Iiiiilm  was  poisoned  by  Hiiniun  Alriuscliid  tho 
eighth  by  his  temporarilv  Sliiite  Hucc<'8.sr)r  Alma 
niQn  ;  the  nintli,  tenth,  eleventh  followxHi  the  name 
path  of  martyrdom.  The  twelfth,  Mohammed  by 
name,  disappeared  after  captivitjy  *ft  the  age  of 
twelve  years  in  879.  The  SUIt*  inference  is  that 
he,  the  'hidden  ImAm,'  will  yet  eome  as  Mahdi  to 
destroy  the  false  prophet  and,  with  the  help  of 
Je«ns,  to  (Ifjttmy  or  convert  to  IslAin  all  mankind, 
and  to  put  all  wion)«i  right.  Then  will  follow  the 
resurrection  ami  tlie  final  judgment.    The  native 

Sirinoes  of  Sotis  line  who  mastered  the  Persian 
brone  in  IfiOS  called  themselves  the  lieutenants  of 
Am  ooning  MahdL  Fion  the  Iraiatlis  (^.t.)  in 
North  Amen  aitM  another  Mnbdi,  from  whom 
•prang  the  Fatimide  califs.  The  nnveBth  of  tliese 
was  Hakim,  one  of  God's  incarnations  that  had 
previously  been  Ali.  He  died,  'became  hiiMen,' 
ta  1020,  and  i>«  expecte<i  by  iiis  8ect  the  DruHes. 
Among  the  Berbers  of  Mount  Atlas  in  tho  I'itli 
century  arose  another  Mahdi,  by  name  Mohammed 
ibn  Tomert,  whose  disciple  and  successor  Abdul- 
mftadn  overran  Morocco  and  supplanted  the  AInio- 
tnvide  dynasty  tliere  and  afterwards  in  Spain. 
Hence  th-.'  Alinoha<lp  f  I'nitarian  ')  ilynasty.  The 
year  likiij  iiKxiiKe"!  in  Turkey  its  Jewisii  Messiah, 
Sahlialai  Zi  vi,  ami  in  conMCquence  its  KunliMli 
Mahdi  fur  tlie  suppressiDii  of  liiui  DejjAl,  or  false 
prophet.  Both  fell  quieily  into  the  sultan's 
nanda  In  1799  another  Mahdi  arose  in  Egypt, 
against  the  Vkenoh.  and  foil  in  battle.  In  Dongola, 
towards  184S.  was  bom  Mohammed  Ahmed.  He 
was  for  a  time  in  the  ^ryptian  civil  service,  but 
disagreeing  with  the  ;,'overnor,  he  l>eean>e  a  tra«ier 
and  a  lea<iini;  slave  dealer.  AinHit  the  prophetic 
ajje  of  forty  he  claimed  to  l>o  tin-  M  ilnli.  dradu- 
ally  at  the  Mahdi's  call— the  .Muslim  equivalent 
for  a  revolutionary  spirit — the  Eastern  Soudan 
4(in«d  itself  agaanrt  Egyptian  mismle.  In  1883 
he  seised  Bl-X)be^d,  tlmehief  city  of  KoirdoAui,  and 
ma'le  it  his  capital ;  and  on  the  5t.li  Novernl)er  of 
lliat  year  the  E<fVptian  army  com  mam  I  (n1  l)y  Hicks 
Pa.slia  was  annilnliit^'ii.  In  18H.)  Kliaitoum  was 
taken  by  treachery,  and  (ieneral  (iordon,  whom 
Britain  bad  sent  to  pacify  the  Soudan,  was  killeil. 
The  Maluii  died  at  Omdarman  on  22d  June  1885. 
The  Khalifa  Ahdolla  succeeded  him,  Imt  never 
wielded  his  power,  and  bis  influence  was  destroyed 
Inr  the  Brittth  expedition  to  Dongola  in  1896  and 
tnedliMtlOns  defeats  inllicteil  on  liim  by  tin;  Sinlar 
Kitchener  (afterwards  Lord  Kitchener)  at  the 
Albara  in  April  1898,  and  especially  at  Umdurman 
on  'M  September  ISOS.  The  Maluii's  tomb  in 
Omdurraan  was  dsMoyed,  the  Egyptian  flog 
hoisted  at  Kliartovm,  and  the  Nile  ValW  ooeupied 
MlaraePaahodn. 

For  the  rebellion,  thi-  tlifcnt  of  TTicks  Ps>h»,  and  tbe 
CaU  of  KhsrtJ.uin.       l>;YPr  (  p  213  i,  (;ouriON, 

8<iUDJUI.  S^o  aln..  I>»nmgt*t<'r,  The  Mnlnh  I'aH  nnd 
Prttnit  (V.ni  tr*nv  l><-S.->);  \\\nznU\  M<ihdn>),i  nml  thr 
KQWptt^it  S„>ol.in  il.vjli;  Olirwaldor,  Tm  l'..ir<'  Cip- 
ti'ilt  in  ikr  M<tAdi'x  Cain/.  {  ]S'.r>  \  ■  .sUtin  l'a-h».  Fin  aud 
Siroi^  ill  Oil-  Souiiftn  (trans.  \>y  Win  atv.  l"^'*!);  B.-nni'tt 
Burlcish,  Sirxiar  and  Khaltfn  (IhUHj;  U.  W.  SteevsnSi 
fViOi  kitchener  to  Kkarlouin  (WM). 

Mah^t  the  ««dy  French  settlement  on  the  west 
cnast  of  Iniffa,  is  in  Malabar  district.  35  miles 
N  V  W.  of  ralirnt.    Area,  3|  sq.  m. ;  pop.  tOBIk 

WUhk  Kanlha  Jkmnuj*  a  group  of  fifty-two 

fl*ti««  states  in  Bombay.   Of  the  total  area  of 

11,049  sq,  tn.  nearlv  one  li;ilf  l.clonpi  to  tli'»  state 
of  Bdar.    Pop.  581, 868,  including  3U,<J(I0  Ithils. 

MaliMnii  fieeTvMuty,  OaAiML 


]tah0SMI7t  the  wood  of  the  Swietenia  viahag- 
om,  a  tree  from  80  to  100  feet  high,  belonginc  to 
tlie  natnral  order  Cedrehteen,  a  native  of  the  West 

Indies  and  of  South  America.  The  tree  attains  an 
immense  size,  and  its  tin)l>cr  is  generally  sound 
t  lirouKhout  in  tho  largest  trees.  It  is  most  abundant 
on  the  coa.st  of  Honduras  and  around  ('ani|»eachy 
Hay.  St  Domingo  and  Cuba  yield  a  finer  quality 
than  that  obtaUMd  from  the  mainland,  which  is 
frequently  eallad  Bay  Wood,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Cuba  nMUQgany,  nsaally  called  Spaniut.  The  wood 
varies  much  in  valne,  according  to  the  colour  and 
beanty  of  curl  ;  single  logs  have  occu'-intially 
realised  as  much  as  £100(),  for  cutting  into  ventere, 
in  which  state  it  is  vi-ry  generally  used,  its  great 
weight  and  value  unfitting  it  for  being  always 
employed  solid.  Tlie  first  notice  we  have  of 
manogaiur  is  in  eonMetion  with  the  repairing  el 
soimofS  Walter  RaMgh^  diipa  inTifaMail  in 
1597 ;  but  tbe  wood  does  nob  appear  to  have  been 
carried  to  Britain  till  about  tne  end  of  the  17th 
century,  when  it  was  liroiiglil  frtnn  the  West  Indies 
OS  ballast  by  a  Captain  Gibbons.  The  captain's 
brother  wished  to  use  the  timber  for  bis  hous<^'  then 
in  course  of  erection,  but  the  workmen  declined  to 
work  it  owing  to  its  extreme  hardness.  A  portion 
was,  however,  given  to  one  WeHaaion.  »  onUnet- 
maker,  ef  which  to  make  a  candle-tiox  for  Dr 
Gililtons.  When  fintshe<],  the  Imx  exhibiteil  sndl 
rare  Ijoanty  as  to  create  much  interest  in  society; 
an>l  liiiioaus  made  by  W'ullaston  soon  i-tahlislied 
the  reputation  of  mahogany  for  cal>inet  work. 
The  annual  imi>orta  into  Britain  are  almut  40,000 
tons,  with  a  value  of  £350,000.  The  bark  has  a 
faini  aromatic  smell  and  a  very  astringent  bitter 
taste,  and  in  the  countries  where  the  tree  grows 
is  used  as  a  medicine.  As  Mahogrtny  Jiark,  or 
A  nuirnnth  Bark,  it  has  \h^vm  employed  as  a  Mib- 
stilnte  for  Peruvian  Hark.-  Kast  India  Mahogany 
is  tho  timber  of  the  liuliutiit  Tire  ( .sV/v«u(/rt  J'f'n 
fugai,  and  African  Maliugany  of  the  Khaj/a  ikn^ 
jwlwm^  both  el  the  older  CednJacesa 

MaltOmett    See  MnHAMMEn. 

MahoiK  See  Stamhopk,  Port  Mabon. 

Mahony.  Francis,  better  known  by  his  famous 
])tT)  nanii',  'Father  Prout,'  wa.s  born  at  Cork  in 
iSOl,  ami  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  a  Jesuit 
college  in  I'siin,  and  subsequently  in  Rome, 
where  he  ren>tiin«»<l  for  two  years  and  received 
ordination.  He  taught  in  a  Jesuit  college,  was 
chaplain  to  a  Cork  hospital,  but  eeased  to  exercise 
tlie  elerieal  calling  araut  1834,  and  ioined  the 
stafT  of  FrturrM  Ma tf mine,  his  contributions  to 
which  were  repnblihlusl  under  the  title  of  Rflique* 
of  Fntfirr  Pruiit  in  IH.'M).  He  cotitributed  also  to 
Itcntlcy's  Mnijnziiu  fron>  lh37.  For  two  years  he 
aot<'d  a-s  Uonuin  corresi>ondent  to  the  Diuhj  AVir*; 
and  his  letters  were  colleoteii  and  published  in  1847 
as  Fact*  and  Fujuret  from  Italy  by  Dvn  Jeremf 
SauoMorefa.  Bcnedietm*  Mtmk.  Ihiring  the  lasft 
years  of  hb  Kfe  he  lived  in  Paris,  and  was  enrre- 
sjiondent  to  tho  dVoAf  newsjwijx^r  till  bisdenlh.  May 
18,  l,sr»(].  Mahony  posse^sfd  great  scholaisliip  and 
a  rii  li  fund  of  genial  linniour.  Amiil  all  the  C"n- 
vivialities  of  tho  '  Fr.o.'wrians.'  he  preserved  his 
reverence  for  religion  without  allowing  it  to  elond 
the  brightness  of  his  wit.  *Uis  fun  la  essentialiy 
Iriili— fanciful,  playful,  odd,  irregular,  and  more 
gmteaqne  than  northern  fun.  In  one  of  his  own 
phrases,  he  is  an  Irish  potato,  seasoned  \\  ith  Attic 
j-alt,  and  nblixion  ha-«  no  jmppv  for  the  exqui 
sil«'  pathos  of  verse  like  'The  iWlls  of  Khandon  ' 
and  'The  l-nily  of  L*-*.'  A  vidnme  of  Fmnl 
Reliane*  of  Father  I'mut  wa*  pnblishc«l  in  1H76 
by  Mr  Buuichard  Jerntld ;  and  there  is  an  edi* 
tinn  of  his  works*  with  «  Life,  bj  Charles  KmuM 
(1881). 
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Maliouiid,  a  oonmpl  wriy  wcitam  spelliiig  of 

IfOUAMMbU  (q.V.). 

■ahrattas  {ManUhdt,  or  Mavrkateu),  a  people 

of  mixed  ori^'in,  HintluH  in  religion  and  ca»te  orui- 
nances,  inliabitin;^  Western  and  Central  India,  from 
the  Satpiira  Mouritjuiis  to  N,i;;iiur.  The  Mabratta 
Brahmans  claitu  t<>  Ik*  Kajputs ;  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  Siuinvs,  ami  probalily  <>f  ab<>ri;^'iiial  bbMxl 
mainlT.  They  are  iii»t  mentioned  in  liLslory  about  ! 
the  middle  of  the  ITtli  century,  when  tliey  pos- 
neeed  a  narrow  strip  of  lenitor/  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  peninsula.  The  fonnder  of  llie  Mahratta 
power  was  Sivaji.  a  fn^ebooter  or  adventurer,  whoso 
lather,  Slialiji  Hli  iii-^1:i,  \v;is  an  olticor  in  tlie  service 
of  the  Ian t  kill;;  <>f  llijiiiiiir.  Hy  ["ilicy  or  by  force, 
he  eventually  Niici-iMidea  in  coiuucllini;  the  s'-veral 
inih*iH!iiiI(!tit  Ilimlu  chiefs  to  acknowTeti^c  biin  as 
their  leader,  and  with  the  large  army  then  at  bis 
oommand  overran  and  sobdued  a  laive  portion  of 
the  emperor  of  Delhi's  territory'.  His  son  and 
11680)  successor,  Sainbhaji,  after  vigorously  f«»llow- 
ing  out  bi^  fatbr-r's  jjolicy,  was  takt-n  pn-ioiicr  )jy 
AnrnngzelMi  in  ItMl),  ami  put  to  <b'atb.  His  Hon,  a 
nrieolMr,  resij^ned  liis  rule  to  bis  minister,  with  tbe 
title  of  Peskim:  the  descendanu*  of  Sivaji  bcnce- 
fonvard  reijjned  over  but  did  not  govern  Sattara 
(MB  India,  pi.  UA).  Under  the  fourth  hereditaiy 
reohwA  there  were  ftvo  Mahratta  atatee,  mora  or 
Imb  poworfiil  and  indeMndoBt  s  that  of  tlw  Paohwd 
atPoona;  tbat  of  the  Bhonslas  at  Nagpor;  GwaJior, 
ruled  by  Sindbia  ;  Indore,  l)y  Holkar;  and  Banxln, 
by  the  Ctuicowar.  Tbe  inva»iou  of  tlie  Delhi  empire 
by  Nadir  Shah  afforded  these  wild  and  warlike 
nionntaineera  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  ea^rly 
availed  themselves,  to  wrest  atlditional  territory 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Mogul  emperor.  From 
this  time  they  discharged  the  office  of  arUtera  in 
tbe  quarroh  f>et\voen  tlie  emperor,  his  vizier,  and 
bis  relx-llioiis  Hu1)jects ;  but  the  frightful  defeat 
(January  1701)  tbcy  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
Ahmed  Sbab  Dunini,  the  ruler  of  Afghanintan, 
OO  tbe  iioM  of  Fanipat,  where  they  lont  50,000 
men,  and  all  their  chie&  except  Holkar,  weakened 
their  power  for  a  time.  They  still,  however,  oon- 
tinaea  to  be  tbe  hired  mercenaries  of  the  Delhi 
emperor,  till  the  growing  influence  of  the  Britwh 
conipeilivl  tbt'in  to  look  to  tb<'ir  own  safety.  After 
manv  lony;  aii'l  Idoinlv  eotit<-st.-<  with  tbe  Rriiisb 
and 'their"  allies  (17H().  lsi»:{.  1S17-1H),  in  wliieb 
sometimes  the  whole,  but  more  fre<pu'iilly  a 
portiOD  of  the  Mabrattas  joined,  tbey  \v<>ru  one 
ngr  ooe^  with  the  ezoeption  of  Sindhia,  reduced  to 
a  state  of  dependence.  This  laat-mennoned  chief, 
having  rai'ieci  a  p uwi  i  fnl  armv,  officered  by  French- 
men, and  disci|iliiiL-d  after  the  European  method, 
cimtinued  tbe  eontest  for  a  nnmUer  of  years,  till 
his  power  was  bnally  bmken  in  1843.  The  dignity 
of  Peshwd  w.us  alMilisbed  in  1818,  and  his  territtmes 
were  occupied  by  tbe  Brituh.  The  Malirattas  are 
almost  all  now  in  British  or  Mohammedan  states ; 
ill  the  states  called  Mahratta  states  (Gwalior,  In- 
dore, Barotia:  see  IvmA,  p.  110)  only  the  prince 
and  his  relatives  are  M  ihrattas,  the  people  Ix  in^' 
of  other  stocks.  Sec  Grant-DulTs  Mutory  of  the 
Miirathils 

Mahwa-tree.  Soe  Bi'tter-treb. 

Mai.  AxoKLi),  ('  vKDiNAi..  a  distinguished  Italian 
■eholar,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Sebilpario,  in 
Lombardy,  March  7,  1782.  H*-  was  educated  and 
lived  till  1806  in  Jesait  eBtabli>bnieate,  next  was 
a  MCiibr  priest  at  Milan,  and  beoaae  enstodian 
of  the  AmbroslaQ  Mbrary  there.  Here  he  de- 
voted  bimaelf  to  p.ila'oirraphy.  and  during  the  ne\t 
•ix  years  diceovereil  a  Beri<-s  of  long  lost  works, 
many  from  paliuii>-^<'sts.  .•Vmonir  tber^e  wen*  frng- 
ments  of  some  of  Cicero's  Uratioiu ;  of  Plautus, 
eqwoially  ut  tbe  Vklutaria,  a  loot  play;  of  Letten 


of  Frnnto,  the  preceptor  of  Marcus  Aiirvlins  ;  uf 
Isa'us,  Tliemistins,  IHooysius  of  Haliearna^sus, 
Pbilo,  rorjibyi ios,  and  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 
All  these,  however,  were  ecli}>sed  hy  bis  well- 
known  edition  and  restoration  of  the  De  Rtpublica 
of  Cicero  ( 1822).  Meanwhile  Mai  had  been  inrited 
to  Itome  by  Pius  VIL,  and  named  to  the  charge  of 
tbe  Valiean  Library.  He  at  once  tump<l  bis  attt  n- 
tion  to  tlie  unedite^l  MSS.  of  tbe  Vaticiiii,  arnl 
undertook  tbe  tJi>k  of  imliliNbing  tlic..--e  among 
them  w  bieb  bad  been  neglectetl  by  earlier  editon* ; 
and  although  appointetl  in  18.33  to  the  oneroitii 
oHice  of  secretary  of  the  Propanadai  and  in  1838 
to  t  he  cardinalate  itself,  he  found  time  to  enperin- 
tend  a  scries  of  publications  almost  nnezampied  in 
extent  and  importance  in  modem  times.  His  first 
series  A\  as  in  t«'n  (juarto  vols.,  entitled  Srriptorum 
Vetcniin  A<ir<t  Lollcctio,  e  Vaticutiiji  Cotiicibits 
tdita  (1826-.38).  It  consists,  like  the  peat  col- 
lections of  Mabillon,  Montfaucon.  D'Achery,  and 
others,  of  miscellaneous  unpublished  Cireek  aadi 
Latin  works,  portly  saoied.  partly  prolans^  «oai- 
prising  an  ennre  vohime  of  palimpsest  fiegmsnta 
of  tbe  Greek  historians,  P(dyiiins,  I>i<xlorus,  Dion, 
Dioiiysius,  and  others.  Tbe  succeeding  collections, 
C/dssiconiin  Auctorum  Ciillcctio,  r  }'iiti<-(inis  Codtri- 
i/tu  edita  ( 10  vols.  1828-38),  SpiaUgnim  liomanum 
<10  vola  1839-44),  and  Patrum  Aora  BibUo- 
theea  (6  vols.  1845-53),  are  all  on  the  same  plan, 
and  all  e<]unlly  replete  with  new  and  interest 
ing  materials.  '  For  many  yeus  Cardinal  Mai  wtm 
engagetl  in  preparing  an  edition  of  the  eflebn^ed ' 
Coilcjc  Vfidrnnua,  but  long  jmi^tponetl  its  publica- 
tion with  tbe  intention  of  preparing:  preluninary 
dissertations.  But  death  overtook  him  unex- 
pect/cdly  near  Albano,  Septeni)>er  Si,  1854;  and  tbe 
edition*  was  ultimately  published  without  these 
(5  vols.  1858).  This  work  was  far  from  being 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  has  since  been  snper- 
se«led  by  the  edition  of  Vercellone  and  Cossa 
(1868).  Cardinal  Mai's  library  was  bequeathed, 
at  half  its  e>tiniat<-(l  vulne,  to  tbe  Vatican,  fiw  tka 
good  of  the  poor  uf  his  native  villa^ 

Maiden,  Trb.  See  GuiLLomiK. 

Maidenhair  {Adimitum  CapiUut-Vmerit),  a 
small,  delicate,  and  graceful  fern,  with  bipinnsia 
fronds,  alternate  obovate  and  wedge-shaped  mem- 
branaceous pinnules  on  cspillaiy  stalks,  and  nisr* 
ginal  ton  hidden  beneath  clulong  imdutia ;  growing 


Maidenhair ; 
a,  Jtltaalwa  OvMISf-rratHt;  t,  Aiimimm  mhmbIssil 


on  moist  rooks  and  old  walls,  espocially  near  ths 
sea;  rare  in  Britain,  but  very  abundant  in  tbe 
.•muth  of  Enroy^K",  wln  rt'  it  covers  tbe  inside  of  wells 
and  the  basins  of  fountains  (as  at  Vauduse)  witk 
a  tapertiy  of  the  most  delioate  gnoB.  Aaolhcr 
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species  of  tlie  Mnie  ^enu8,  A.  peclatum,  a  native 
of  North  America,  with  pedate  leaves,  has  a  sweet, 
fnirrant  root-stock,  of  which  Capillaire  (n.v.)  w 

nia-lo.  It  is  Kupjmsed  tliat  tlie  iiiiiiie  iiiai<fcnliair  \ 
im<^na.ted  in  tlie  use  of  a  nuioilui^e  iiiatle  from  this 
fern  by  women  for  t*tiH't'niiig  tlieir  hair.  Tlii.-*  name 
is  sometimes  applied  aUo  U)  some  Hpecies  of  Kpleen- 
Werfc  (Aafdeniam).  as  A.  itdiatUum  nigrum  and  A. 
tfiektmeuut.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Adiantum 
femily  ereoerally,  of  whieh  weie  are  many  species 
and  varieties.  The  mo^t  common  of  all  and  Wt 
known  popularly  is  A.  euneatum,  a  UrozUion 
species,  wi)i>'h  is  much  cnltivatc<i  liy  floristfl.  i 

Maidenhead*  a  municipal  horough  and  mar- 
ket-town of  Berkshire,  with  a  poualaUoB  ( 1801 )  of 
10bi07.  ie  eitnale  aniidet  beaatttal  eeenery  13  milee 
K.  by  If.  of  Readinff,  and  M  W.  of  London,  and  on 

t!ie  rifjht  liank  of  Oie  Tliaiii<':<,  over  which  are  two 
ttrid;,'e^,  one  of  otone,  built  177'2  at  a  cost  of  £20,000, 
and  tlie  other  of  brick,  on  tin'  (ni'-.a  W'cMcrn  Ilail- 
way  (described  Vol. -11.  p.  4;W).  With  tlie  excep- 
tion of  a  recreation -ground  of  12  acres,  opened  18110, 
tliere  is  little  of  intercut  in  the  town,  which  in 
1900  was  the  scene  of  an  eng>u(emeot  between  the 
rival  forces  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  in 
1647,  at  the  Qreyhonnd  Inn,  of  the  interview  of 
riiarles  I.  with  his  children.  On  tlie  oii(M>sito,  or 
Hnrks,  niilp  of  the  river  Lh  Taplow  (ih>ji.  1(M>.'}), 
wliose  wiKxIc*!  8!o{M?H  aril  ornwiiod  liy  '  (  liveiieii's 
uroud  alcove.'  The  present  liouse  dates  only  from 
iSSl:  two  pravious  mansions — in  the  earlier  of 
wUflli  Thomson,  whilst  on  a  Tieit  to  the  iaUter 
«f  George  III.,  probably  composed  *  Rule  Britannia' 
—having  been  destroyed  by  tire  in  179j  aii<l  18J9. 

Mftldnieilt*  JAME.S,  Scottisit  antiquarian  and 
literary  collector,  was  horn  in  London  in  1794, 
being  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  Jan 
▼aa  Olden  Bameveldt,  the  Dutch  patriot  He 
was  edueate«l  at  the  High  School  and  anivereity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  railed  to  the  Scottish  Imr 
in  1817.  lie  iK'oanie  aliun^t  the  greatest  autlntiity 
in  Scotland  on  ^'(•ni'.iioi.'ical  law  cases,  and  took  a 

1>n>iiiinent  part  in  the  .Miir  jieerage  case  and  othci-j*. 
ie  died  in  Edinburgh,  24th  October  1879.  The 
pMsioa  of  his  life  was  tlie  collection  of  literar}'  rari- 
tleii,  eftea  aot  of  a  veiy  eboioe  character.  Ub  most 
amUtiooi  pablioatloB  was  Tk$  Dmnuttitta  of  the 
BettoratioH  {H  vols.  1872  7r>),  edited  with  W.  H. 
JjOXMi;  besides  this  h«  edit<-'<i  A  North  Cottntne 
darfanit,  n  Collection  of  Anrtrnt  linllarlx  (ls'24; 
new  ed.  1HS4);  Srutttisn  FaS'iutls  or  Ldinixumi 
(1827-28;  iirw  ed.  I8t>8):  New  Book  of  Old 
BaUoda  (IH44:  new  ed.  1885);  Scottith  Auituit 
mtd  Songt  (1859  and  1868);  Packet  of  PtHtUmU 
Ptmmlt  (1S0O);  aa  AecouiU  of  the  Bnnnntijuf 
Gwb;  and  sevetal  historical,  antiquarian,  and 
genealogical  works. 

■aids  of  Honour.  Sec  Hoisehold. 

■aldsione*  the  county  and  assize  town  of 
Kntk  b  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Me<lway, 
14  miles  BSE.  of  London  by  road  (4H  by  rail), 

and  25  W.  of  Canterbury.  .At  it^^  w-  -r  i  iitr.iuce, 
overlix>king  the  river,  which  is  hpaiint^l  by  a  three-  l 
arch  «tj»ne  bridge,  built  ls77-79  at  a  eiwt  of  £'•.'>, (KX), 
Stand  the  pioture^'iue  n-tiiainn  of  .Ml  Kainti*'  Col- 
le|(e  (of  which  Willinm  (iro<-yn  wa>«  once  master), 
onifiaally  established  in  12(10  as  a  boapital  for  idl- 
crims  tiarelliog  to  Canterbury,  aad,  like  all  otner 
institutions  of  the  sani)>  kin<l,  auppresse^l  in  the 
reigu  of  Eilwanl  VI.  Cloxe  by  i.i  All  Saints' 
Chaivh,  a  fine  exnmpli^  of  tlie  Pi  r|H'ti(lii  ii!ar  style, 
bollt  towards  the  end  of  the  Utii  leuturj',  ancl 
reatore^l  ls(i<»:  its  interior  is  227  f<x't  lon^;.  ami 
contains  many  interesting  monuments  and  bra>u<es, 
and  a  fine  or;..Mn  (1880).  From  the  tower,  78 
feet  high,  formerly  rooe  a  «ipire  of  M  feet,  which 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1781.   To  the  north 


of  this,  the  principal  of  Maidstone's  ten  ehnrefaea, 
are  schools  of  art  and  music,  oecnpying  a  former 
palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  ;  and  other 

S  features  of  inter(>-st  o(>ni])ri.so  a  ;_'rfiiinn,ar  ---rhiKil,  ut 
which  Sir  Egertoii  Dryd^'ot*  wiu*  educated,  lOiimli'd 
1549,  and  rebuilt  on  a  new  hite,  1871  ;  niuscum  and 
public  library,  established  1858  in  Chiliin^'iou 
House,  where,  too,  are  the  headijuartere  of  the 
Kent  ArchaBoleoi&d  Society;  town-hall  (1764); 
county  gaol  (1812-19),  Imilt  of  Kentish  ragstone, 
obtained  from  adjaeent  anarriea ;  hospital  (1832- 
89) :  cavalry  and  militia  oarracks ;  com  exchange 
(isn-));  oolithalniir  hospital  (1851-69);  and  a 
I  public  park  on  IVnenden  Heath  to  the  NE.  of 
the  town,  wlicre  fmiiuily  were  held  the  county 
elections  and  other  great  meetings.  Lining  the 
river-banks  are  numerous  paper-mills  and  a  lar^B 
oU-miU,  whibt  aeveiml  Ineweriea  an  ia  OMmtioa* 
and  aa  important  trallie  !■  carried  oa  In  hops. 
Mai«lstone  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
till  1K85,  when  the  numlter  was  reduce*!  to  one, 
aiul  was  lintt  incorporated  as  a  municipal  l>orough 
in  1548;  it  givei*  the  inferior  title  of  viscount 
to  the  Earl  of  WiiuhelM-a.  Pop.  (liiOl)  b027; 
1 1831 )  16,387  ;  ( IHHl )  29.62:i  ;  ( 1S»1 )  :i2. 145,  The 
hifttoiy  ol  the  town  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
Kent  (q.v.),  the  only  special  inddaats  idoitified 
with  Middstone  brinr  Its  itormingr  In  1848  by  Fair- 
fax, when  j.'arrisone<niy  a  royali.>it  force,  which  only 
surrendered  after  a  <h>perate  resistance.  Wool- 
lelt  till'  i  ii;,'! aver,  Ha/litt  the  e.'i»<a\ixt,  and  New- 
man Hall  were  natives;  and  Sir  'I'lionia-*  Wvatt 
the  iioet,  and  his  son,  the  rebel,  lived  at  Allington 
Ca-^tic,  2  miles  distant.  There  was  a  terrible 
viHitali<m  of  typhoid  fewer  In  September  and 
Oetolier  1897,  cue— aa  was  proved — to  defective 
and  i>ollnted  water-sapply. 

See  works  V  J.  M.  BumU  (1881)  aad  Bev.  J.  OMfo- 
Browne  (1889). 

Maigre  (Sruma  nouilu),  a  fi'th  of  the  aoanthop- 
terouH  family  Scia-niua-,  common  in  the  Me<liter- 
raiikm  but  rare  on  Britisii  shores.  It  is  usually 
.3  f<>et,  sometimes  6  feet  long.  It  resembles  a  large 
hiv<!*e  and  in  excellent  for  the  table. 
Slail.  See  Ar.moi'u,  Post-offick. 
3lMlkllin«  the  hero  of  an  ancient  Irish  romance, 
first  translate*!  by  Dr  Joyce  in  liis  Aurirnt  Celtic 
Jimnanccs  (1879),  am!  sujqiOM'd  by  him  to  l»e  the 
priMluct  of  a  rich  and  vivid  imagination,  working 
freely  on  a  real  voyage  made  in  the  )>cginuing  of  the 
8thceBtory.  The  atory  forma  one  ef  toe  four  extant 
Vmroma  or  volaatarvaaa-exiMNlitions,  of  m-hieh  the 
most  famous  is  the  6th>oentur^-  voyage  of  St  Bfen* 
dan  :  and  it  has  lieen  maile  tamiliar  to  all  n  adi  rs 
in  the  splendiil  ver^e  of  TeiinvMUi.  M.-iiMiin  was 
the  son  of  Allil  Ocjir  .\;;a.  i>f  ilu-  tril)o  of  <  Uvenaght 
of  Ninus,  in  the  north  west  of  I'ountv  Clare,  and 
before  his  birth  his  father  wns  killetl  l>y  a  bond  of 
sea  roblM.Ttk.    He  grew  up  handsome  and  sccom- 

tdislied,  but  had  scarce  reached  manhood  before 
le  set  sail  in  a  triple-hide  corragh  with  a  crew  of 
sixty  men  to  find  his  father'a  mnraerer.  For  three 
years  and  s<  \<  n  months  he  voyage<|  on  the  western 
1  M-a,  seein;;  in.'ir\  elw  such  as  no  eyes  Imd  M*<'n  iM-fure. 
He  \isitcd  islandn  of  numHtroii?*  ants,  of  MihmI- 
thirsty  quadru{K><l.H,  of  red-hot  aninu»l>,  and  of 
thttwe  whiih  turn  thems«-lves  round  iiihidc  their 
skins,  aa  well  as  the  isles  of  the  blest,  of  langhliy, 
of  weepinyr,  of  intoxicating  wine-fraits,  of  tne 
nnstic  lake,  of  the  burning  river,  of  the  crystal 
bridj'e,  and  the  fonr  prerions  walls.  Further 

woikUth  wrre  the  di'Uinn  hnr-r  rare,  tlie  jiala<  e  of 
solituih',  the  tnilh'r  of  hell,  spt-.-iking  hirds,  a  water- 
an  h  in  the  air,  and  the  silvi  r  pillar  of  th«'  s<a.  .\t 
length  Maildun  found  the  munlerer  of  his  father, 
but  forgave  him  bis  wrotig  t>eranse  of  the  great 
mercy  of  God  ia  having  delivered  hiniaeU  from  lo 
aiany  dangers. 
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 J  M  Vzheg  state  tributary  to  Afghan- 

iaton,  and  virtnaUy  a  province  of  tnat  eoontiy* 
■itaated  on  tlie  northern  frontier  next  Riusiaa 
Turkestan;  it  haH  an  area  of  ahont  4750  sq.  ni., 
and  a  pop.  of  1(X),0<J0,  inuHtly  warlike  U/l»o^'s  and 
Tajiks.  The  rountrv  is  mountainous.  The  lapital 
is  Maimana,  SW.  of  Ualkb,  23  miles  from  the 
frontier.  Previous  to  the  seizui;^  of  the  place  by 
the  Afghaiw,  in  1874,  it  was  a  coaaidemUe  town, 
but  to  now  a  village  of  25(X)  inhabitaata,  who  trade 
in  horses,  carpets,  and  drieil  fruit.';. 

ilfftwmwtw*'»  a  district  of  tlie  Bengal  divi- 
aloB  of  Daeea»  tfia  oepital  of  wfaieh  is  Naaimhad. 

IHalniatchlllt  a  Chinese  trading-town  on  the 
northern  txjtindary  of  Mongolia,  opposite  Kiachta 
( <i.  V. ),  from  which  it  is  separated  fagr  a  narrow  strip 
ul  neutral  territory.    Fop.  3000. 

Hainibourg*  LOUB  ( 1610-86).  a  French  Jesuit 
chowh-htotoriaa,  was  expeUed  in  1685  from  the 
order  for  his  daCsnoe  of  Gallieanism,  but  hecame 
a  pensioner  of  Lovis  XIV.  He  wrot«  histories  of 
Wyclili!«m,  Latherani-ou,  Calvinism,  and  of  the 
pr«rogati%'e8  of  the  Church  of  Honi& 

MllteOII*  SoixtMOM,  philosopher,  was  bom  of 
Jewish  parents  about  1754  in  a  village  on  the 
Niemen,  near  Mir,  in  the  west  of  what  b  now 
the  Russian  ;;ovemment  of  Minsk.  His  mind  was 
trained  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  nnd  lie  qualified 
for  a  rabi)i.  Hut  poivst-ssing  a  hurniug  ile-'^iie  for 
truth,  and  having  iMM-omo  ac<]uaiut»sl  with  the 
philosophy  of  Maiuioniiles,  he  made  his  way  to 
Bsrliai  and  atndied  modem  philosophy,  lan^ages, 
and  MOM  SCieoeeL  A  child  of  nature,  with  the 
atrang;  sabtle  intellect  of  the  born  philoeopher; 
shy,  eoeentric,  dirt}',  and  unmethodical ;  improvi* 
dent,  intem]>erate,  and  wholly  irrepilar  in  hto 
habits,  Maim<m  le«l  a  vagalK>nd  life,  battling 
against  chronic  poverty,  and  always  dejK-'ti.li  nt 
U|Mm  bis  friends  for  the  liare  nece«sarie«  of  exist- 
ence. BcHidim  cultivating  his  own  mind,  and 
toanhim  a  little,  ho  never  did  any  work,  e.Ycent 
wrllo  MMM  pliUesopbioal  twatiass  and  litsraiy  hack- 
worlc.  done  aaywhera  and  at  any  tinie,  mostly  in 
taverns.  Yet  tUs  laggetl  ]thitoMopher  nad 
fenilelMMobn,  the  philosopher,  among  his  friends, 
W(i»  admired  by  Kant,  ami  iitiim  tfil  tlie  attention 
of  (j«NHhe.  Thin  gtiud  fortune  lie  owed  to  his 
Veraueh  ti»er  I'miueendenUtlphilosophie  (XlWi),  ajx 
eoleotio  system,  in  which  he  attempted  to  MU)>]ile- 
ment  ICant's  by  truths  gleaned  fur  the  nu>st  {lart 
from  Bplnosa.  Leibnitz,  Hume,  liocke,  and  others. 
He  died  In  the  house  of  Count  Kallcrouth,  his  last 
iMiiron,  at  Hiegorsdor^  la  Lower  Silesia,  on  92d 
Novemlier  IHOO. 

Him  hi4  vi-ry  iiitorcitiiig  AitlMoymphu  (171*2;  Eng. 
trsns.  by  J.  C1»A  Murrajr.  Itmh  8,  J.  Wolff 'sjl/oiai©. 
«toM(iliah  Bad«heUlsb]rWills(Bn«a,lBli). 

MllllUolll<l<*H,  111'"  name  by  which  Christiana 
g«Mieiall\  kiiinv  thi<  ^.'ii-at  .lewish  teacher,  Halihi 
MtMiM  )m«ii  Muiinnn,  wliu  trom  the  inilialH  of  thf-e 
words  U  cttllotl  by  the  .lews  U.\MUaM.  He  wfus 
iNim  at  Cunlova.  March  :w,  1135,  and  received  his 
flnl  instruetion  from  hto  father.  Under  the  mmt 
distinguished  AraMe  masten  of  the  time  he  then 
d.n  oieil  himself  to  the  study  of  Oreck  ( Artototclian ) 
iiliiloKiphv,  till-  Mcii'iice  of  ni«»«lieine,  and  theology-. 
1  ii>l<T  (lie  Almohail  -'  lii^  f.iMiily  luwl  to  confunn 
otilwaidly  to  MoliammiMlani-im,  and  ultimately 
etiilgrnted   to   Kgypt.   »n<i    Mairaonide?*  Iiecame 

Idiysiniaa  to  tlie  reigning  sultan,  .SalwUn.  At 
'afro  ha  died  DeenmlM-r  1.1.  vm.  His  importance 
for  the  wligion  and  science  of  Judatoro.  imd  his 
jMlIiienee  ii|Mm  tholr  development,  are  so  gigantic 
lir  hiiM  not  nnjuHtiy  l""-!!  !>la«'ed  second  tn 
,Mo»es,  lh>'  gri'iil  !a«>;i\<'r.  liim-^»"lt.  He  first  of  all 
liMMIifht  or^liT  iri'.>  those  almo?*t  Ixmndlrss  r<>- 
•sptaniM  (rf  tradition,  and  the  discussions  and 


decisions  to  which  they  liad  given  lisSb  which,  with- 
oat  the  remotest  attempt  at  syatem  or  method,  lie 
scattered  np  and  down  the  works  of  Haggnda  and 

Halacha — Midrash,  Mi^!lnah,  Talmmls  Imlmed 
with  the  spirit  of  Iiiciti  (irei'k  siwciilalion,  and  t!if 
logical  thouj^ht  ni  the  Arabic  l'«  riji;it«-tir-.  Mai 
nu)nide!*,  aided  by  an  enormous  knowledge,  became 
the  founder  of  rational  Scripture  exegesis.  The 
Bible,  and  all  its  wrritten  ss  well  as  implied  pre- 
eepta,  ha  endeavoared  to  explain  by  the  light  of 
reason,  with  which,  as  the  highest  divine  gift  in 
man,  nothingreally  divine  could  stand  in  real  con- 
tradiction. The  miracles  them.selves,  though  do* 
always  traceable  to  their  immediate  cause,  vet 
cannot  be  wr()u;,'lit  in  opposition  to  the  physics! 
and  everlasting  laws  in  nature.  Where  literal  intw^ 
pretation  seems  to  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  m*» 
rential  awt  towaida  the  liwhest  Beiac*  than  an 
allegoriflsl  mcpfaaation  to  to  ne  adopted  iniheritat> 
ingly.  As  to  the  philosophical  system  of  Maimoo- 
ides,  we  can  barely  hint  at  its  close  similarity 
with  tliat  (if  Averroes.  .Mainionides  fully  all<j>»s 
the  freedom  of  will,  and  holds  that  providence 
reigns  in  a  broad  manner  over  humanity ;  but  he 
utterly  denies  the  working  of  providence  in  the 
sinj^le  event  that  befalls  the  individual,  who, 
aubjact  abova  all  to  tha  sraat  physical  tows, 
most  learn  to  nnderrtand  and  obey  them.  The 
soul,  and  the  soul  only,  is  immortal,  and  the 
reward  of  virtue  consists  in  its  unbodilv  Uiss  in  a 
world  to  come ;  while  the  poBiahnMit  of  vhaa  is  tha 
'less  of  the  soak' 

Moimonides'  fint  work  of  paramount  iniportanoe 
to  hto  Arabic  commentary  of  the  Mishsa^  whidi 
forms  an  extensive  hutoncal  introdurtioa  to  IVadk 
tUm,  or  the  Orsl  Law ;  and  thto  introduction,  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew,  has  now  for  more  than  five 
hundre<l  vears  In-en  deouuNl  so  essential  a  (kartof  the 
Talmud  itM-lf  that  no  edition  of  the  latter  is  con- 
sidereil  comiilete  without  it,  Tliis  was  followed  by 
the  He/cr  iiumtnizmth,  or  Book  of  the  Precepts,  in 
Arabic,  which  contains  an  enomeration  of  the  613 
traditional  lawa  of  the  Halaciia ;  tha  tast  waa  ftnt 
edited  by  M.  nodi  (Paris.  1888).  TUsboolctota 
Ik?  considered  chiefly  as  an  introdiietion  to  the 
gigantic  work  which  f<dlowed  in  1180,  under  the 
title  »if  Mishne  'J'oruh  ('Secoml  Law'),  ur  )iid 
ChfusaluUi  ('Strong  Hand'),  a  Hebrew  compendium 
in  98*2  chapters,  embracing  Uie  entire  Bdtochs. 
The  summit  of  hto  renown,  however,  >raimoahlss 
reached  in  hto  grand  Arabic  work,  Dela/atk  At- 
Httirm  (tnuislated  into  Babnw  by  K.  Tibbon  aa 
Moreh  tf^boehim,  'Guide  of  the  Erring'),  a  phikv 
Boi>hical  cxe;,'esis,  which,  wliilo  on  the  one  hand 
it  has  contributed  more  tli.ui  any  other  work  to 
the  progres-s  of  rational  ib'\ i-l. ipnu-nt  in  Jniiai«ni, 
has  on  tlie  other  hand  also  liecome  the  arena  fur 
a  long  and  hitler  fight  between  orthodoxy  and 
scienoe,  between  the  spiritoaltotie  Maimoaidisa 
and  the  '  literal  Talmudntie '  aehook.  Ultinatdy 
the  antf^ntotic  parties  came  to  a  reconciliation, 
and  Maimonides  name  liecanie  the  pride  and 
glorj'  of  the  race  ;  and  as  early  as  the  KUh  cen- 
tury, already  j>ortions  of  his  works,  chiefly  the 
(' Doctor  I'eqilexorum  ' ),  l*ecanie,  in  I.atin 
versions,  the  text-lMH>ks  even  of  Kuropi>an  uni 
versitiea.  See  The  Guide  of  tk$  Perplexed  vf 
Mnnnonidtt.  translated  and  anaotated  bj  Fried- 
laniier  ( 3  vols.  1886) ;  and  hto  Life  of  Mairaonidca. 

9lalD«  a  river  of  Cennanv.  the  largest  af!lut  nt 
the  Rhine  receives  from  the  riuht,  is  fornnHi  by  the 
nnira  of  two  branches,  the  »Vhite  and  the  K»><1 
Mun,  4  miles  below  Kulmbach,  in  north  east 
Bavaria.  The  White  Main  rises  in  the  Fichtel- 
gebirge,  2900  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  Red  Main, 
a  few  miles  S.  of  Bayrenth.  The  fiver  flowe  west- 
wanls  by  huge  n'^rn-^  p.i-t  Tiaml>erg.  li«  .  •!  f-.rr, 
Wurzburg,  Aschalleuburg,  Uanau,  UtieuUacb,  and 
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Frankfurt,  Mini  it«  yellow  waters  with  the 

graen  currvnt  of  th»  Hhiue  oppoute  Mainz,  after  a 
total  course  of  307  niilefl,  the  laat  SOS  of  which  are 
MvtnUe.  The  chief  affiuante  an,  mi  the  right, 
th«  skale.  and  on  the  left,  the  Kefcnfti.  The  Main 
tlows  tlirongli  a  ln-antiful  conittry,  tlii>  liill  slo|>('s 
ifeiH'mlly  fovcrod  with  siiu'vards  uiirl  .siiriudiiiilcd 
i>y  ca^tl"  -.  Its  «uti  r^  coiiiiimnicttte  witli  those  of 
the  Danultc  by  menns  of  the  LadwisB-Kaua]  and 
the  Altmiihl.  The  Muiii  dividee  pdttinlly  North 
Germany  fnmi  Kouth  (iennany. 

llAtlMiy  in  old  province  of  France,  liuving 
Kormandy  on  the  north,  llrittjuiy  on  the  we«t, 
and  Anjoa  on  tlie  south,  oorreaponded  to  the 
modem  deportment  of  Sarthe  and  Ifajrume.  Ite 

chief  town  was  Le  Mun^. 

Malnc^  A  Htate  of  tlie  American  Union  at  the 
aorth'<Mlernni(B«t  extremity,  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
wrwrincee  o<  i^uebeo  and  Uw 
llniaewiek,  E.  by  New  Bnuia- 

wiek,  S.  and  SE.  By  the  Atlantic 
<  (Jnlf  of  Maine ),  W.  by  New  HnmpRhire,  and  NW. 
i'V  tlif  prtjviiice  of  l^nerioc.  Area,  33,f>44>  sq.  m.,  of 
which  one-tenth  in  water,  there  ln'inj;  many  large 
and  fine  lakes  (Moo«ehea<l,  Che»niic(K>k,  Srfioo«iie, 
Cirand,  Sebaeo,  vVc  )  and  important  rivers  ( Penob- 
aoot,  Kennebei-,  Androscujjmu,  Saco,  St  Cruix, 
Anoetook,  and  WaUooetook  or  8t  Johny.  It 
ti  thus  somewhat  lamr  than  Ireland.  Heaa- 
\ni  <\  in  a  direct  line  the  ctm^t  ext<?ndH  some  '270 
En^di>li  stattUi'  miles,  but  if  \tn  sinuositie.-*  and  the 
outlyin;;  island  >hi>rt  H  were  measured  it  i-i  enti- 
nmt^Hl  that  the  wliole  would  ho  extended  to  about 
250U  miles.  When  the  |>oet  \Vhittier  eneaks  abovt 
*  hondred-harboored  Maine,'  he  scaFcely  exeffger- 
atee,  for  the  roekr  eoaet-line,  broken  by  the  foroe 
of  the  \MiM'M  ana  trenched  in  former  geological 
times  by  Kluciers,  forme  almoet  that  number  of 
anehorn^'es*,  sonic  nf  them  lii^^hly  important  for 
their  conirr)on;e,  and  otlicn*  .serving  as  iiarlxiurs  of 
r«  tu<.'e.  Towards  the  .noutli-west  the  shore  is  sandj', 
ami  there  are  salt  marshes,  prodttcintf  much  ooaree 
hay.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and faltlie  north-cen- 
tnl  legiona  and  the  weit  it  ie  even  nooBtaiiMNia. 
The  icenery  at  some  nolnta  (aa  on  Mount  Desert 
laland,  on  some  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the  rc^'ion  m  ar 
CSamden  )  is  very  iiictnres<|uc.  The  lii;,'lu  >t  iiioun 
tain  ir*  K.italidiii  (  .kW.')  feet).  The  soil  in  mostly 
BUJuy  and  liard,  as  in  New  England  generally, 
but  some  sections  are  very  fertile — the  Aroo«ito()k 
K|poo  in  the  north-east  for  the  most  part  exceed- 
ingly 80.  The  ncrthem  portion  of  the  state  in 
covered  in  great  part  with  a  dense  forest,  and  ite 
population  w  very  Bpame. 

The  seologiral  featiireH  are  comjilc\,  but  a  ^.Toit 
proportion  ol  the  strata  ><howH  uielamoriiliic  tiucc^. 
Tlie  surface  is  everywhere  scored  witli  iirehir-Uirie 
glarier  and  drift  ice.  (Imnite  is  very  extensively 
quarrietl,  and  ^trcNents  many  handsome  varieticM. 
Excellent  lime  is  Uuigely  jproduoed.  Traces  of  coal 
are  found  (as  at  Georgetown  and  Bneksport ),  and 
there  are  hs-al  InmIh  of  valimble  graphite.  Ttie 
state  is  ri«'h  in  rare  minerals.  Nfanv  silver  tnincM 
have  been  oiw-ned,  and  a  tew  are  i^tili  n] ..  r.it'  il  in 
a  small  way;  but  the  ores  (niilphide  of  Ml\er 
aoeonpanying  galena.  \c. )  are  often  rebellions  ami 
expensive  to  work.  Vast  UhU  of  copt>er  ( Isirnite, 
chalcocite,  chaleopyrite)  exi.Ht,  some  of  them  quite 
rich.  Felspar,  flacRtone,  limonite,  mica,  yellow- 
ochre,  glass  sami,  slate  ( the  latter  in  vast  fjnantities 
an<l  of  hi_'h  i:rade  1,  lead  ores  talc,  tri|Hili,  ajnl 
man;.Miie>,'  .tre  all  \\rMii;;!it  to  a  greater  or  los 
extent.  I'oiirmaline  i>  ohiained  as  a  precious 
•tune,  for  jewelltTH'  um<  ;  and  lejiidoiite,  a  minenil 
rich  in  the  rare  metal  cusiuni,  is  locally  found  in 
conaidetable  abundance.  Mineral  waters 
ahlpped  in  large  (|uantitiea. 


The  c(M>l  climate  and  the  op]K)rtunitiea  for  fishing 
and  sh<H>ting  make  this  state  a  favoohte  region  for 
summer  resort.  The  winter  dimate  la  severe  for 
the  latitude ;  the  winters  are  lamg  and  the  nowa 
deep.  Ice,  which  is  funrested  eepcH'ially  on  the 
Kcnnels-c,  is  an  important  commo«lity  for  export. 
The  lejiding  croiks  are  hay,  jM>tatoes,  apples  (of 
excellent  quality ),  and  the  orilinary  gniins  and 
small  fruits.  Tlie  sweet  varieties  of  maize  (sugar- 
corn)  are  extensively  ciiltivattNl,  and  are  sold 
largely  in  tins  nnil  glass  for  winter  (sinsumption ; 
this  la  a  prominent  inilustry  in  some  Bec-tions. 
The  rainfall  is  copious.  The  fivers  of  Maine  afford 
an  enormous  water-power,  only  a  relatively  small 
part  of  whieli  is  at  present  ntili-'^cd.  Forest  pro- 
ducts ( timlHT,  tiiii  liiirk.  A.c. )  are  extensively  cnt. 
Na\ i;^oit i( iti  is  favouri  il  hy  the  nuiTierous  inlets  and 
the  navigable  struums,  and  railway  ctjinniuiii- 
cation  m  fdbrly  developed.  Timls-r,  building-stone, 
iee,  cattle,  wooL  ana  larm  uroducU  are  ahipued. 
Maine  has  considerable  shipbuilding  (more  toan 
any  other  state),  and  the  coasting  trade  is  carried 
on  largely.  The  liwhing  interests  are  extensive; 
mackerel,  lolwters,  herring.  '  .njinlines '  ( here  nuietly 
small  herring ).  fi-<h-oil.  and  tisii-guano  are  the  staple 
protlucts  of  the  li.shcries.  The  princi|>al  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  state  are  the  making  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
lloar,  paper,  and  foundry  producta,  the  sawing  and 
planing  of  Inmber.  shipbuilding,  the  canning  of 
fruit  ami  lob»»t<'rH,  I'i.-c. 

Maine  contains  sixteen  counties,  and  returns 
four  memls'rH  to  congres.s.  Tlie  eliirf  towns  are 
Portland,  the  largest  city  and  princiiwil  hca|s)rt ; 
Bangor,  on  the  navigable  river  Penobscot  ;  Lewis- 
ton,  the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  manufarturee ; 
Augusta,  the  state  capital ;  Bath,  noted  for  it« 
shipbuilding;  Auburn,  Belfiast,  Bockland,  Bidde- 
ford,  Saco,  Brunswick,  Brewer,  Eaatport,  Gardiner, 
Hallo>M'II.  Waterulle,  \c.  Education  is  general 
and  on  liie  whole  proCTc— <ive.  There  are  colleges 
of  repute  at  Hrunswick,  \Vater>ille,  Lewi-ton,  and 
Orono,  the  last  a  state  institution.  The  Maine 
Liquor  Law,  one  of  the  earliest  of  tbe  stringent 
liquor  Laws  (q.v. ;  and  see  TKMPnuxcE ),  wan 
enacted  hi  1851.  The  pofmlatlon  is  mainly  of  the 
Engli?<h  Puritan  st/sk  of  New  England.  There 
i.H  a  largo  element  of  Frem  h —is-aklng  Canadian 
immigrants,  and  in  the  extreme  nortli  then-  i.-  a 
considerable  ImhIv  of  Acadian  French  wlio  have 
(M-cupied  for  nearly  I'>"  \earr»  a  fertile  region  on 
the  river  St  .John.  I.,at(erly  there  has  been  an 
influx  of  Irish,  Swcnlish.  and  iieniian  settlers.  An 
old  ( ierman  colony  near  the  coast  lias  become  com* 
nietely  Americanised.  There  are  a  few  Indiane 
left  in  the  state;  but  the  .African  element  is  veiy 
Muall  indi^l.  P.ip.  ( lSJ»t  i  •J'.»s..tt5  ;  <  1860)  628,279 ; 
( l8,sit)  (WH.H.'W  :  (  is'.H")  0»il.<»s6. 

i/w/ort/.— The  early  I  hitch  settlemeutM  did  not 
prove  iiennanefit.  Tlie  English  established  settle* 
meats  here  aa  early  as  1007,  but  with  no  aneoeaa. 
The  French  planted  an  unsnevensfnl  colony  on 
Neutral  Island  in  IfKM.  but  all  their  attempts  at 
c'ljouis  ition  on  the  eooft  were  sjKM'dily  alximlonerl. 
Bristol  or  I'eniaquid  w.i'<  s«'ttled  in  l>l'«>,  and  ha<l 
an  interest iii;4  early  hif«tor>',  l»'c.>ming  in  H'AS  a 
eiUre  of  a  new  but  t4'm|M>rary  '  I)ucal  i^tate'  sub- 
«H-t  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwanls  James  II. 
ork.  settled  pntbably  in  ll»24,  waa  the  capital  of  a 
colony  under  Sir  Fenlinando  iiorges  (q.v.).  In 
the  western  part  of  Maine  received  the  title 
of  ttie  l'ro\iiice  iif  M  iine.  ntiil  from  li">-"l  to  IM.li  it 
formed  a  deta<  lie.l  part  of  .Nlass.ii  hu-et  t-.  calh-d  the 
•lihtrict  of  .Maine;  M;i-s.i.  husetts  in  HiTT  Isn.ht 
the  title  to  the  Uorg»'s  colony.  Eastern  .Maine  until 
1601  formed  a  part  of  .Vi-adia  or  Nova  Scotia. 
Maine  became  a  state  in  l»2kK  An  angry  dispute 
with  (jraat  Britahi  as  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
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 iry  wAn  coniproini.H.>(l  in  1H42.    Durinj^  Um 

last  hal{  uf  the  riiueteenth  century  Maine  was  ft 
pioneer  in  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
A  popolAr  vote  amended  the  state  constitution  in 
fwnoor  of  prohibition  in  1884.  But  the  moTement 
haa  not  been  completely  KncceMiful.  See  G.  J.  Var- 
ney,  Brief  Hutonj  ofSlaine  (Portland,  1889). 

Maine*  Sik  Hknky  J  \me.s  Si  mner,  was  bom 
In  18SS,  and  had  liis  education  at  Chmt's  Hospital 
•nd  FlBIDl>roke  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  career 
wt»  aanwialiy  biiUimk  ^He  earned  off  the  Craven 
■eholanliip  and  other  rniivenity  prizes,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1844  as  iseniur  cliisxic  and  Chancellor's 
c1a-<v(ical  medallist,  a?*  well  a  wnior  optimo  in 
ni.itlicmiilicM.  S<j<iii  jift'-r  he  \^.us  elated  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Trinity  Hail,  and  in  1H47,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  wa«  appointed  regius  profe«*or  of 
Civil  Law,  which  ottice  he  vacated  tn  1854  t4i  I>econ)e 
Beader  on  Jurisprudence  ai  tlie  Ifiddle  Teninle.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850,  and  went  to  India  in 
1802  as  Law  Member  of  the  Council  in  India — an 
oHice  lii'M  by  Macaulay,  nii<l  in  which  lie  liiiiiHolf 
w.w  suect'cde<l  in  Dwemhcr  IstjU  liy  Sir  .lanicH  Fitz- 
james  Stephen.  In  1870  lie  wah  •A\i]*fnuW<\  t<i  fill 
the  new  chair  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence  at 
Oxford,  and  next  year  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of 
the  Beoietaiv  of  State  for  Indik  en  which  occaeion 
he  waa  created  K.C8.L  At  1M  eloae  of  1877  he 
was  elected  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1887  also  Whewell  professor  of  Internatiuual 
I^w.  Hut  hi.H  health  was  already  broken,  and  on 
February  3,  18.H8,  he  die<l  of  apoplexy  at  Cannes. 
Maine  gave  some  wise  reforms  to  Indian  law,  hut 
it  is  by  his  work  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  legal 
andaoieial  inhtitutlonM  that  Ua  name  will  be  l>est 
nneraberod.  H  in  lK>oke  vera  Aiuimt  Lam  ( 1861 ), 
one  of  the  most  ini{M>rtant  and  inflnentfad  worka  of 

itfl  time:  Villaqc  Cninmiiiiides  in  (he  E'tst  ntid 
WtHt  (1871);  The  Earhj  HUtury  of  ln>,t,tutions 
(187'>);  Early  Law  iiiid  Custom  (188:1);  and 
Popular  Ootfernment  (1885).  One  fundamental 
idea  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  was  to  make  paternal 
or  patriarchalpower  the  germ  from  which  aodelar 
developed.  Tnia  view  waa  etrangly  eontraveirled 
hy  M*Lenttan,  Morgan,  and  Spencer;  but  Mnine'^ 
answer  waa  marked  by  equal  learning  and  far 

freater  lucidity  and  grace  of  exposition.  See  the 
ienioir  by  8ir'M.  E.  Grout  Duff  (1892). 

Hailie^t-Loire«  a  department  of  France, 
formed  out  of  the  old  province  oi  Anion,  and 
watered^  by  the  rivers  whose  names  it  bearw,  is 
divided  into  the  arronillKsenient*  of  Angen«,  lkau}.'6, 
Cholet,  Sanniur,  and  Sogr6.  Area,  2749  h|.  m.  ; 
pop.  ( 1.872 ).')18,471  ;  (1880)527,680;  ( 1891  )  :.1.'},8I5. 
The  soil  i»  fertile,  and  priNluces  excellent  corn  and 
wine,  with  hemp,  linsied,  fruit)  and  green  ch>\>h. 
Si&te-qaarriw  and  coal-minee  aia  worked;  and 
there  are  milk  for  cotton,  woollen,  and  Knen  uann- 
factures.    Capital,  Angers. 

llIalnot«S«  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  raountainoun 

Etninsula  of  Maina,  titat  liee  between  the  gulfit  of 
oron  and  Macathottiai  in  the  extrame  aouth  of 
Greece.  They  daim  to  be  the  deeeendanta  of  the 
ancient  Spartans,  numl>er  dose  upon  50,<X)n.  and 
are  a  well-built  race,  industrious  and  hospital ile, 
but  reven;,'efiil,  ^T.-at  lovers  of  liliorty.  and  formerlv 
iniplacahle  foci  ot  the  Turks.  They  t<M)k  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  war  for  the  liliei-ation  of  (Ireece. 
In  1676  about  1000  Main<ite««  emigrated  to  Cor«ira : 
their  descendanta  still  snrvive  M  Caigeie  in  that 
taland.  Amongst  .the  emigrants  were  some  bearing 
the  name  of  Kalomems,  wliirh  in  Italian  is  trans- 
lated Buonaparte.  Hence  the  people  of  Maina 
believe  that  the  great  NajH)leon  was  of  f 5 reek 
origin-  The  onn;;ranis  were  >ettled  at  Ajaccio 
from  1729  down  to  176U,  in  which  year  Napoleon 
W««  horn  there. 


Csp  of  MsintnwiMs. 


npurif  capital  of  a  district  in  the  North> 
weetMu  Froviuces  of  India.  75  mika  £.  oi  Aank 
Pop.  (1881)  90,m 

Maintenance  ia  a  law-tenn  commonly  nfie<l 
to  denote  an  illegal  Hucconring  of  a  j>er»on,  as  by 
lending  money  to  a  8tranj;er  in  carrying  on  law 
suitH.    Contracts  are  M)nu'timea  held  to  be  illegal 
on  this  ground.    At  Guildford,  in  July  1889,  a  man 

Kt  six  months'  imprisoument  with  a  fine  of  £900 
'  mainteaanee and  Barratry  (q.v.). 

Maintenance,  Cw  (>y.  sometimc»  calle«i  Ow 
of  Ditjiul;/,  a  cap  of  crimstm  \elvet  lined  wita 
ermine,  with  two  )K)inta 
turned  to  the  back,  oricin- 
ally  only  worn  by  dukes, 
but  aftierwards^  assigned 
to  various  families  of  dis- 
tinction. Those  families 
who  are  entitled  to  a  cay 
of  maintenance  place  their 
crei'tH  on  it  instead  uf  on 
awteath.  SaaHSBALDBT, 
p.  607. 

Maintenon«  Franioise  D'Areicsfe,  Mar- 
quise DE,  famou^i  for  her  connection  with  li<ouis 
XIV.,  was  the  daughter  of  Constant  d'Aubign^ 
the  worthless  son  of  the  f anions  Huguenot,  Tb^ 
dore  Agriopa  d'Aabign^,  and  was  bom  in  the 
prison  at  Niort)  November  27*  'When  fow 

vean  old  she  was  carried  to  Martiniqae  bt  the 
West  Indies,  whence  she  returned  after  her  fother's 
death  in  1645  to  France.  Her  conver>ii»n  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  wim  effectinl  not  without 
dithculty,  and  on  her  nuitlier'H  4bjith  >he  found 
herself  at  fifteen  reduced  toalisolute  penury.  Soon 
after  thiii  she  became  acquainted  with  tM  Uad- 
heaited  poet  Scarront  who  offered  either  to  inai^ 
her  fainuelf  or  to  p«y  ilie  money  required  far  her 
entrance  into  a  nunnery.  Although  Scarron  w.ia 
lame  and  deformed,  she  chiwe  to  marry  him,  ttn«l 
for  nine  years  lived  contentedly  in  Ihe  mviist  of  the 
intellectual  society  which  frequente<l  the  house  of 
the  poet.  On  bis  death  (1660)  hhe  yyan  again 
reduced  to  great  poverty ;  but  Anne  ot  Au.«tria 
continued  and  increased  her  husltandV  pension. 
On  her  death  ( 1666 )  it  waa  disoontinned,  and  iha 
waa  about  to  go  as  a  goveraeas  to  Portugal,  when 
Madame  de  Montespau  obtaine*!  for  her  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  {tension.  In  1669  bhe  wok  given 
the  charge  of  the  king's  two  aona  by  Mailame  de 
Montespan,  and  in  llii.-^  capacity  displayed  a  patient 
tendeniess  and  sleepleie  care  that  no  mother  could 
have  surpassed.  Hy  1674  she  had  made  eufbcient 
money  to  buy  the  estate  of  Maintcnon,  and  four 
years  later  hiid  it  made  a  mar^nisate  by  the  king. 
She  had  now  completely  established  ber  ascendancy 
over  the  heart  nf  Louip,  who  nimle  her  in  1(">^ 
second  huiy  in  waiting  to  the  (iauiihin»'jv«.  Tlie 
queen  died  in  1683,  and  Muii.une  oe  Maintenon, 
who  iiiul  become  firet  la^iy  iu- waiting  to  the 
danpliiiii'ss  the  year  before,  married  the  Idng 
privately  in  the  winter  of  1685.  Her  morab  wen 
severe,  for  her  heart  was  never  other  than  cold, 
and  she  knew  that  the  best  canls  for  her  game 
were  pro|>riety,  orth<Mh>.\y,  and  the  church. 
Her  iiiiM.il  iiithience  over  the  court  would  hn\e 
been  greater  had  she  tilled  a  niore  recognL-HMl 
position.  Her  political  influence  was  suurvme  in 
all  but  the  more  important  questions  of  policy,  and 
she  lavished  her  patronage  upon  persons  devoted 
to  herself.  She  was  a  liberal  patroneaa  of  letten* 
and,  while  she  had  a  high  n^fiutation  ftir  orthodoxr, 
had  too  much  humanity  to  apjmne  of  the  i!i  te-t- 
able  f/r(tf)otiu'ulr-it.  Yet  in  the  niidwt  of  hplendi>ur, 
and  in  the  |)0!<ses»ion  of  great  j»ower,  she  was  nn- 
bappy,  and  she  often  turned  for  solace  to  the  home 
for  poor  ghrla  «l  good  laaiUy  she  had  estahHahed  ai 
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St  Cyr,  and  for  which  she  luboureil  with  the  iiicwt 
ceaseless  care.  Hither  she  retired  wtten  the  king 
died  in  1715,  and  here  »he  die<l,  April  15^  1719. 
H«r  pratended  Mimtim  (6  vols.  1766 )  «•  niiiioii% 
Imt  her  delightful  tad  adminilile  L«itrt9\9  vob. 
1756)  are  ;,'»>imine.  Hv  far  the  best  editions  are 
bv  T.  Lavallee  (1854-5<j)  and  M.  Geffroy  (2  vols. 
1887 ). 

ft«e  the  bookR  by  M»dam«  Siurd  (1810),  Lafont 
d'.\aii«onne  (1814),  and  the  Duo  de  Noailles  ( 1848-58); 
also  Tb^ophile  Lkvall^e'a  Hutoire  de  t't  Cvr,  and  M» 
review  in  voL  vUi.  of  Sainte-Beuve'e  Cauirnft  du 
Lvndi;  the  studie*  hj  Cotter  Moriaon  (1885)  and  Emily 
BowImi  (IHHM):  ToL  ix.  of  SMierer's  £tuda  tvr  la  LiU, 
ConL,  and  Dollinger  in  AWjemeine  Zeitumj  (188<)). 

Malm  (■.Vavenfe),  an  imperial  Ofniian  fortress 
of  the  first  rank,  and  tho  seat  of  a  lioinan  Catholic 
bishop,  in  the  grand  duchy  uf  Hesse,  is  Hituatod  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  junction 
of  the  lilaia,  22  miles  WSW.  of  Fmnkfort.  The 
Rhine  b  here  crossed  by  ft  stone  brid^  (Bupcntetl- 
ins  in  1885  the  former  pontoon  bridge)  to  the 
village  of  K&Rtel,  included  in  the  fortifications, 
and  by  an  iron  railway  bridge,  140  vards  long,  to 
the  port  of  (Hi>*tftVR)>crjr,  at  the  niontfi  of  the  Main. 
Pop.  (I87'>)  56,421  :  (is'M))  72,o:)9,  of  whom  two- 
tiliras  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  in  the  14th  centur>'  it 
is  said  to  have  reached  9O.OO0L  Ifainz  is  one  of 
the  most  ftneiMit  cities  in  Oermsny  i  hot  its  ohlest 
part,  known  as  KSnMeh,  hu  Men  relmilt  fn  a 
nio<l*»m  style  nince  it*i  almost  total  destruction  in 
1.Sj7  hv  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  ;  while 
a  hanJisome  new  quarter  has  sprung  up  on  the  north, 
in  the  space  afforded  by  the  advancing  of  the  forti- 
ficatiouB  in  1874.  The  cathedral,  originally  built 
in  978-1009,  iras  thrice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  dates 
in  its  PWent  form  from  the  13-14tb  centnry.  In 
1870-7B  it  was  thorooghly  restored,  and  the  present 
central  Romanesque  tower,  270  feet  high,  hnilt. 
It  has  five  les'«or  t^owers,  fonrtwn  altars,  and  nine 
minor  chapels,  ami  is  adorned  in  the  interior  with 
frescoes  and  nunierous  inonunicnts.  Hoidcs  various 
moilero  public  buildings,  the  city  contains  the 
nUaoe  of  the  gran<l  duke,  originally  a  lodge  of  the 
Tentonie  Order,  dating  from  the  lieginning  of  the 
16th  oentnTT,  an  arsenal  of  1736,  and  the  large  red* 
aandstone  electoral  palace,  in  which  are  deposited 
various  public  collections,  including  a  libmr>*  of 
l.TO.rxK)  vols.,  and  tli<'  valuable  Romano  ( Icrman 
MnsoiitK,  an  antiquarian  and  historical  coliiction 
uip'ijiialle<l  elsi'wIiiTc  in  Kiin)[ii>.     M  iinz  is  an  ini- 

Ent  centre  of  the  Rhine  tnwie  with  Holland  and 
am,  and  also  earrios  on  a  voiy  iMgc  transit 
by  lailwiur*  as  wdl  as  an  astlvio  maaafaeturing 
industry.  Blamrate  new  harbonr-worlcs,  ineloding 
docks  and  storehouses,  wwre  opened  in  ISST  at  a  cost 
of  £230,000;  while  the  Rhine  is  skirted  l)y  a  htoad 
qnay,  fonr  miles  long.  (Jrain,  wino,  timhcr,  l>ooks, 
music,  and  the  manufacttirus  of  the  town  are  the 
chi<»f  articles  of  trade.  Furniture,  leather  gootis, 
machineiy,  musical  instruments,  chemicals,  gohl 
and  aOver  ware,  hatA.  soap,  i&c,  are  among  the 
manofactares ;  and  brewing,  printing,  and  market- 
gardening  in  the  environs  are  also  important  in- 
dustries. The  histor>'  of  Mainz  connects  it  with 
Rome  frmn  the  year  1.3  B.C.,  whf'n  Dni-us  huilt  on 
its  site  tho  inifmrtant  furt  of  M'.iti'tit.nmn  or 
MagatUiaeum.  Anion;'  the  numerous  Roman  re- 
nauM  tha  momt  remarkable  arc  the  KitfeUkm,  a 
oolanm  aapposed  to  mark  the  tomb  of  Drusns,  mid 
tha  renains  of  an  aqnednct  8^  miles  long.  The 
nal  importance  of  the  town  dates,  however,  from 
the  Pnnkish  emperors.  In  tho  1.3th  centur>- 
Mainz  wa.s  the  heail  of  the  confcderary  fif  the 
Rhenish  cities,  but  in  1402  it  was  nddfd  to  the 
domains  of  the  archbishops  of  Main;^,  the  |treinfer 
spiritoal  electors  of  the  empire.  The  city  was 
tevaial  tiaMa  {a  tiM  possessioii  of  F^eo,  notably 


in  1801-14.  Aftor  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was 
assigned  in  1816  to  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on  condition 
that  it  was  to  constitute  a  federal  stron^^hold,  and 
i»  was  oaniBoned  by  Pmssian  and  Austrian  troops. 
After  1866  it  was  held  by  Pmssian  troops,  until  in 
1870  it  was  declared  an*  imperial  fortress.  Mainz 
was  the  birthplace  of  CJutenlnTg  (q.v.),  whose 
house  is  f^till  jminted  out.  See  works  by  Schaab 
^M^^^^JBoc^heimer  (1879),  Beck  (1882).  and 

Bfalson  Carrie.  See  NImbs. 

Malstre.  Joseph  Maris,  Coim  de.  was  bom 

Ist  April  1754,  at  Chamb^r>',  of  a  noble  French 
family  which  had  sr  ftlod  in  Savoy.  >Vhile  Savoy 
was  occupied  in  IT!'"-'  I'V  the  French.  De  Maistre, 
who  was  a  niciiilxT  of  tin'  senate,  withilrrw  from 
the  country  ;  and  when  the  king  of  Sardinia  re- 
treated to  the  island  of  Saidinia,  Ike  aeeompanied 
his  court.  In  1803  lie  was  aent  aa  ambassador  to 
St  Petersburg,  and  here  lie  remained  until  1817, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  home 
government.  Thereafter  ho  uvea  in  Turin  till  his 
death,  Februarj-  2.5,  1S21.  De  Mni'-tre  was  an 
ardent  ultramontane,  and  argued  wiih  an  incisive 
force  of  logic  and  hrilliancv  of  rhetoric  more  often 
associated  with  the  opjKwite  side.  Ue  maintained 
the  pope  as  the  source  and  centre  of  all  earthly 
antliontyi  and  an  oidered  thooeracgr  aa  Ilia  oi^y 
protection  fravn  social  and  retisiovs  anardby.  no 
IS  an  unnsnally  strong  and  stcndy  thinker,  and  has 
a  reniarkalile  faculty  of  forcing  plain  arguments 
fnnvaid  to  an  irresist  iMo  n inclusion.  He  is  pro- 
foundly learned  ns  wt  11  lu^  logical,  and,  in  short,  is 
much  more  easily  denounccil  than  answered.  His 
first  work  was  ConMidtmtwnt  nor  la  France  { 1796), 
an  able  defence  of  Legitimist  views,  and  onslaught 
on  the  philotopha  of  the  18th  oentniy.  In  8t 
Petersbnrg  he  wrote  his  Etuti  $ur  h  Prineip« 
G&n^ateur  drs  C')n.iti't)'ti(jiis  Politiqurs  (1810),  as 
well  as  his  best  and  nu»st  famous  works,  Dtt  J'tifte 
(1821),  Dr  rf'.gltsr  Gallirnne  (1821  221,  Soirett  de 
St  Fetertboura  (2  vols.  1822).  The  last  is  nnfin- 
islied  and  quite  desnltor}'  in  method,  but  is  preg- 
nant with  strong  thought  and  snggestiveness. 
Here  is  to  bo  found  tlie  famous  panegyric  on  tho 
hnBgaiaB  as  the  fonndation  of  social  oitler.  Other 
works  are  bis  Examen  He  la  Fht'losophie  de  Baetm 
(IH-Tfi)  and  I.ettns  rt  Oj,>ixrules  (IHT.l).  See  the 
Life  by  Glaser  (Berlin,  IHtl'i),  by  Margerie  (PariSp 
1886),  Sainte  Ilouvc's  /'„r(ni,fs  Cont.  (voL  iiLK 
and  John  Morley's  Critiral  Mts'f/lanirt. 

Xavier  V¥.  "M.vistkk,  bis  younger  brotlier, 
was  IxKn  at  Chambiiy  in  October  1768*  and 
from  an  early  age  served  in  the  army  of  Pied- 
mont. He  shared  his  brother's  p<ilitics,  and  after 
the  campaign  of  1799  followed  Suwaroll  to  Russia. 
Here  lie  serveil  with  distinct  inn,  ri«in^;  to  tlic  i.mk 
of  general,  tnairietl  a  Kiis~ian  la«ly,  and  settled 
<lown,  even  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  had  restored 
the  dynasty  of  Piedmont.  He  paid  visits  to  Naples 
and  Paris,  where  Sainte-lkmve  saw  him,  and  oled 
at  St  Petersbnrg,  13th  June  1852.  Uia  name  is 
remembered  for  a  few  delightfully  fresh  and  nn- 
preteiiding  ImioKs,  written  in  perfi-ct  French,  ;i'nl 
showing  that  rare  mii^lery  ot  the  narrative  art 
in  the  simide  f.i-hion  fi.r  which  S.iiiuc  l',i  u\e  m  i.h 
him  lieside  Pnwper  Mirini^  The  Imsi  known 
is  the  Voynge  autour  <U  wut  Qtamhir  (17<.)4), 
a  qtiaint  faataqr,  giving  an  aeeonnt  of  a  tem- 
porary confinement  to  his  quarters  at  Ttorin,  tliat 
mi>:ht  have  been  written  by  a  stainless  Btenie. 
I.f  Ijprfur  de  ia  Cit^  d'Aoate,  a  sweet  and  touch- 
ing little  story,  shows  the  same  inspiration  and 
the  same  originality  in  the  use  made  of  it.  Other 
stories  are  Let  Pruonniers  du  Vaumxr  and  I.a  jeune 
Sibtrienne,  The  Exjt/dition  A'oeturn*  autour  th 
aia  Chan^  is  a  loss  snecossfnl  oontianation  of  Us 
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AAriiiiHl  Imnk.  Do  Maiatre'a  lEurret  appeared  at 
I'arU  in  iM'iA  (MW  Mliiioii.  a  voU  IMKI).  See 
lt42y'«  Xiuiier  de  Maiwtir  ( iMiA). 

NllltllllKlt  H  t4iwii  of  N<«w  South  Walea,  on  the 
Hunlar  River,  03  milm  NNE.  oi  Svilnrv  l>v  rail, 
and  W  NW.  of  Nawoaittle>.  It  i«  iIimiIiU  In  the 
rivHr  into  Kiwt  and  Wuat  Maiilaiid,  whien  are 
i><-|iiiniltt  iiiiiiiii'i|ianiim.  The  town  in  theaoeof  a 
Koiiiiiii  Ciitliolto  IihImi|i.  lit  fiiln-r  iliution  are 
htiuilnoiiin  liaiikt,  t'ltuit'lii-i,  uiul  other  |iuhlii*  build- 
iiigi*.  ill  VN  i  n)  Mailliiiiil  ( iiiiit-h  tlio  luoru  |Mimihmit 
tiro  BOMual  iiiilln,  ooHfh  huihliui;,  toiMicro, 
Hinl  ImhiI  liK'ioiioa.  (iothl  ooal  ahaviitlH  in  tlio 
iiuitjhhoiii lxiii.1     I*. I))  lit  Uiih  tii\ iHioiiH,  T.'UN). 

Illlllllllldf  tlia  imuiD  o|  a  Scottish  fiiiuily,  oolo- 
liratwrTii  laitli  the  Utorary  and  pi>liii<  <il  hiitory  of 
tiwAt  omintiy.  The  rtnil  who  «M|Mir«Ht  diaiinetiua 
waa  Hm  llii'tHiiin  MAin^Ann  nf  Lethinatoa.  aon 

of  Willi. li. I  Maiil.tiiit  iif  l.i'tlitiiL'toM  Hiiil  I'liirlntane, 
hIiu  Ii  II  .11  I  I.I.I. I<  II,  nil. I  lit  Nl.tidiit,  iUii);htt^r  of 
(ioorgtt,  l.oiit  ^I'l.iii  llo  Mtvs  Ihiiii  III  ItiKi,  i«tiiilic<l 
Ml  Si,  AiiiIk  ami  in  i  iniioi^,  hiiiI  ou  ht>t  t«<iuru  to 
h..iilaiiil  Mit.i  niii<iHMtaivt<l>  t«ui|ilo\ t«<i  Uv  Janum  v., 
tltd  lU>t{tmi  Ariaii,  aud  Mary  til  Uirraiiitt.  AUnit 
1A5I-A-J  he  rMitiveil  (he  iHweur  «if  kniiihtlicMMl, 
beoaina  «  lord  uf  the  l\mrl  iif  H«M>iMii  In  lAAl  (lie> 
fore  whinU,  howeviir,  he  hail  the  iui«f«trtiine  to  iMe 
hi->ik'li(i,  tiiiit  I..1I.I  Piiiv  Siv<»l  ill  I.Mil  ilitsl 
'Jim li  M.kii  li  l.vSii,  lU  ili.<  iii;i<  ol  iiiiuM>  Mititlaiul 
wan  one  u(  lliti  lK^»t  moil  nl  lii^  liuitv  In  «u  n^-t*  «if 
viulenoa,  fauatlciMii,  nml  |Hiiiiil\,  Iid  honour- 
ably eonauinuiHia  by  hit  inihliMititou,  iuleisrity,  ajtd 
anxiety  fur  Iba  eeiabliaUiuenl  ul  law  and  oitier. 
He  merlu  emnlderatlnn  n<il  only  ae  an  eminent 
and  u|Mi^ht  lawytir,  hut  it  a  |i«teli««al  anti< 
quary,  and  a  hinloriau  All  liu  own  Vi«i-M>e  wei^ 
wrilltfu  after  lii-«  ai\li<itli  \<u\i.  nii>l  n)iii\\  Mliiit 
thiiign  he  ha*i  moat  deitiily  at  honir  l  ot  iht^  ni<k^t 
part  they  i-onaiot  of  lami>ntatioit«  (or  ih««  ili>iiia«<t«Hl 
■tate  of  bia  native  oonntry,  the  Itaid*  uf  the  iiohlo*. 
the  diaeontanta  of  the  eontiiuui  fieoplei  etuuiilaintit 
*aaaaia  the  Ung  procea  in  the  eonrte  «l  Juatioe»' 
and  the  depredatlone  *of  the  border  fitbhera* 
Kno\,  in  his  //i>fi.'  i/  of  tht  /i\  fori»nifii>».  »«>'i»  i>f 
hint  that  lu«  \va>«  '  <•>  i-r  oi\ ilo.  npH'tt  not  juTwtiaiU-'l 
in  n'lij.'i>iiin. "  A  .  'ms  li  ii>  r.hii.m  .il  Mail htiid  ■< 
orijfiual  ixtiMiiM  wji^  titxi  inililuhtHl  in  l-Vtii  )>\  the 
Maillaml  Club  IkHtK  OtVnK    Mr  lUohaixi'a 

eolteottoa  of  early  Soottiah  poetry  waa  a  work 
nndwtaken.  If  not  eom  plated,  before  bia  bllndneaa 
attacketl  him.  It  (Hin.<0!>tJi  of  l«*o  MH.  vtda,  the 
tip«t  eontainini:  ITrt,  antl  the  mwnd  Wl  |»leccet 
tln'V  arx'  innv  }«h'>itn  .•  1  in  ilio  Tt-pN -^i  iii  I.ihniry, 
Mat^ilalen  l\»ll»');t>,  (."aiiiliriilgc.     Maulniids  |»rinoi 

!Mil   hintorioal   pcrformanix^  i*  tho   lli.\ti'n*  nHil 
'roHicU  of  |A4  Hotu  ami  Smr$tMm$  i/  ^vIonm, 
See  Bronton  and  Udg,  &MiAww  itr  lAe  (W/#ye 

WlLtlAH  MAlTlANn.  \y^t  known  In  Swttt^h 

hiatorv  in   Sivrt'tary  I..'tliiiiL;''>n  or  l..<.l.linmon. 

ilm  »«l.lt<Ht  mm  of  Sir  Ki  li.ml  Maitlaiul  of 
l."i liiiiK'i'iii.  riit>  oxaot  .littf  .'I  111-*  hirth  is  un- 
known, Imt  il  inii.1t  havo  Imh.mi  iK'twwn  l.V2.^ 
anil  I.">;i0,  lie  proliahly  Btuiliotl  at  St  Andrews, 
tlioiigli  hia  name  doea  not  oocnr  in  any  liat  of  the 
uradiiataa  of  that  nnivenitv,  and  he  aema  atao  to 
have  ajient  aome  time  in  study  on  tho  Pnntinpnt. 
Knox,  who  waa  not  friomlly  to  him.  «k-'crilte.'»  him 
as  'a  man  of  g«Mnl  leaniiii;;,  ami  of  >liarpwit  and 
rea«oniii;,'.'  At  the  ouiHft  of  his  jnililic  career  he 
lo.ik  iliii  Miilo  of  the  party  of  reform  in  rplipion  ; 
hm  all  tliroiii{h  life  he  waa  th«>  [lolitician  first  anil 
the  reformer  afterwanls.  In  1558  he  became 
Mcretary  of  atate  to  Mary  of  I^rraine,  the  Qneen- 
Regent,  and  In  the  following  y*-ar  joined  the  Lords 

9i  tho  ConsfTPtfitlon,  who  \v< m  m  nmi>(  n^r.niii'^t 
ner.    Uli»  ability  aoon  gave  him  a  jnuiniaeiit  place 


in  tb«  oooAcilK  of  bia 
he  acted  «a  apeakar  in  tiie 

and  the  anMe  yw  waa  aent  u*  ^  ilIu  wmr 
to  repreant  tiie  intermtt>  of  th^  i^&s;:mak.  « 
tho  aniTml  rf  Mar^  in  hpr  kir^r'^-rn  3j  Jjarwr 
1561.  MiUTialid  UHHiK-.iatnl  iiini'^.  t^"^  ~i»'  rru^^  * 
bnjther,  afl«rrwardK  tlie  lie^^ent 
ing  what  \hrr  decnned  tbe  exi 
Knox.  To  Mary  be  at  fint  haiMiS  d 

her  nMWt  nweiul  aer  

repreeeoted  ber  at  tbe  cirart  of  ETira  v-wr^ 
prove<l  hitndelf  a  match  v\<rci  lor  to-  ^i.r^-^*  - 
iiiiniHt»-r  Sir  WilUara  OoL      H.—  EE-Htr-^Kir*  _ 
Scottish  afTairf  if-  jirovwl  by  ttw: 
he  holds  in  Knox  ►  Hi<1in-t/  ,,f 
some  of  wboae  hmmI  int4>rr«tuur 
voted  to  bi*  diet  nwieiiii  with 
eonnivaaee  at  Ifce  anirder  of 

made  Maty  Mm  «Mnrr.  tbonjrb  he  

her  adviri«>r  on  t5i»'  r'-nini  of  Mitrav  afi--  s:> 
porury  exile.     At  firvt.  uiwi.    Miuriar..-  :»s-T«ir-< 
the  wlieines  of  IVitLw  elL  and      .t.-  •»  i>» 

iimrder  of  I^amlfv,  yet  in  the  naui^  •>.■«-  -sm-i 
place  on  liothwell  s  niama{^  with  Jdarr 
libly  acted  with  tbe  ineninaBai  ~' 

after  the  defeat  ef  tbe  oneen  at   

eoneeouent  flight  to  En^laad,  whDe  ««>^.:^ 
aa  a  friend  to  tbe  new  povcmmfni.  i^lt^-lj 
fnvmiml  the  exiled  quf»  n     He  ■» a.- 
riiiiuiiihKioncrs  «  ho  aorotnjiajiie.J  Miiray  :o  praeaa 
to  Kli/iilietli  their  indictment  a^rain-^t  Mars  Littk 
but  all  tho  while  Im  waa  plouiag  MBHHt  !■ 
rolleai^es.   On  their  idaoi  to  SeothnMl  fe- 
niation  of  a  pnrtar  ia  ia>— i  «l  IfaiT  «w  aMi 
the  work  of  Meatbad.    b  epite  at  all  ^ 
deavoum,  however,  thia  party  vaj*  ncaSV  to  W-!»i 
itaown  Htfainst  the  government.  !.t3{.i.tirt^;  a*  ii  wi* 
by  Eii},'li(»ii  money  and  arm*.    Sbnt  up  m  :he  rattle 
oi  Eiliiiburuh,  >laitland  and  Kirkakly  vi  GnafC 
held  out  till  1573,  when  they  were  foreed  la  av- 
render.    Maitland,  broken  in  bealtk,  died  la  mm 
in  Leitb  a  few  days  later,  'aooie,*  aaTs  Jaaa 
MelviU^  'mppoaliig  he  took  a  drink  an^  died.  ^ 
the  anra  Boinana  were  wont  to  do^*    From  k> 
ftt  iompliBhmenlK  and  political  aiin^itnesit.  Maitlaad 
\Mi!>  one  of  tlic  niwt  notable  ftjrures  of  hi»  riioeiB 
Si'otlaiiil  ;  but  it  wnn  lii.^  fatal  .i<  r''-ct  a*  a  «TaSe^ 
mau  that,  while  all  partiea  admired  lu.^  abUttv.  he 
pined  tbe  confManee  of  none.     Knox  regarded 
Iiiin  aa  no  ainoere  enpporter  of  tbe  priacinke  el  the 
Heformation,  and  Mary,  on  the  other  fiaad,  both 
hated  and  enipected  him.   The  mmonr  rv^nlisx 
tbe  mode  of  nia  death  may  have  been  witbott 
foundation  ;  but  the  nimour  itself  i.<  a  signiricac: 
commeiitarv  on  the  character  and  principle*  of  th* 
man.    Sw  lluchanau  B  Chamaleon,  Skelton's  Jfoi/ 
/nM<f      UtkingUm  (8  vola.  1887-88).   For  J«ha 
MaltuM,  Dnke  of  uniderdala,  eee  LArontDAix 


Malwand,  niiles  NW.  of  Kandahar.  wher» 
an  Engliab  army  w  aa  defeated  by  Ayub  Kliaa.  Hxk 
JnlylSsa  See  AroHAHnTAN. 

MaiZP,  "r  Inih AN  Corn,  is  the  pro<lur<-  .  f  2Sb 
aMiy«,  a  apeciee  of  cereal  having  n)ona>ciou!<  t!iiw««\ 
the  f^tniee  of  which  are  well  illustrated  m  the 
RccompMurfaig  cat.  Tbe  stem,  which  is  tilled  witk 
a  pithy,  nbmaa  etnictare,  ia  divided  at  inepilar 
inter\  nN  ^  v  no<1ee,  and  ita  atrengtb  and  solidity  n 
jncrea>oi!  !  y  a  Mliceoas  outaide  covering.  Frtm 
the  lowest,  and  ^n^letimes  also  the  wcond 
third  node,  it  si  nds  out  'hrace*  roots,  and  xh"- 
help  to  supjvort  the  plant,  which  sometimes  ):r' •  • 
to  1*<  feet  in  hei^dit,  the  minimam  being  ^oeraih 
3  feet.  The  ears— which  are  dereloped  within  the 
leaf-aheatb  at  tbe  nodea,  and  consist  of  a  'ceb' 
with  the  graina  disposed  opoo  it  in  recnlar  ro«* 
of  from  <iL'ht  to  twenty,  and  Inng  'sillt'  thre»'!» 
attached  to  eaclt  embryo,  wfaicb  iiaaaUy  extend 
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beyon'l  the  cl ly  folilrtl  tiji  of  tlie  nia^vi  of  im- 
bricated leaver  ('liusk  )  ihul  \v'ra|ps  the  whole — 
Are  front  half  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  2  to  17  inches  in  length.  The  stem  if 
toppetl  hy  a  'tajwel.'  iiawluoiiiy  an  ahundanoe  of 
lifflit,  dry,  looaely-auacluxi  pollen.  Main  i»  lianlly 
a  lem  staple  article  of  food  to  the  inhaliitantfl  of 
tropica]  ami  isulitropical  countries  tlimi  licf,  am! 
is  rapidly  l»ecouiing  popular  iu  vuiiuuii  forins  in 
t^-mpi  rate  and  coldnr  chniateM.  It  is  held  to  be 
superior  in  nutriment  to  barley,  buckwheat,  and 
r>-e.  By  aDalysia  it  gives  77  per  cent,  of  8t«reli ; 
3  vi  SMD,  A  pnnoiple  analogoos  (o  glnten ;  2*5  of 
allnmien;  146  of  cugar;  -8  of  extrfict{v«;  of 
coin;  1*5 of  Rulnhate  and  phosphate  of  lime;  3 of 
^niii ;  and  9  of  water.  It  is  more  generally  n»e<l 
in  America  (North  nml  South  i  Hkiu  in  the  other 
continfTitw— in  tin'  ruite*!  Stafccf*  tiic  cmp  is  over 
•AKICI  million  ImsholH,  or  alkont  two  tiiinls  of  all  the 
grains  gn»wn  ;  bafe  in  the  MtHliterranean  countries, 
UWniany,  &c,  itisal>io  highly  valiie<i.  The  ^rreen 
«UB  of  Um  Bivwfe  v«rieti«a  are  boiled  and  eaten 

from  tlM  kernel 
or  served  in 
milk.  When 
cnarx'lv  j^rotiml 
maize  forms  the 
hom'Hif  of  the 
soatliMll  states 
of  Anciiea,  and 
finer  groand  it 
furnishes  the 
mus/i  or  porridge 
of  the  northern 
states ;  wliilo 
tbe  whole  grains 
Willi  the  eutiele 
coverinif  n* 
mored  after  be- 
injj  looKPiied  l»y 

'  f  boiling     in  a 

^^^K;     M  \  the  hul/cil  cvrn 

■  •ll    fd   \  of    tlie  states 

^»IM...iii_  generally.  Fop 

com  is  %  variety 
wbosegmlMean 
Tm  roasted  and 
turned  and 
8lirtkfn  smartly 

over  a  hriwk  fire  till  thry  hwoII  ari  i  l  ur-t,  turning 
inside  out ;  in  this  state  thev  arc  coated  with 
syrup  and  pressed  into  a  ball,  or  the  separate 
grains  are  simply  Hprinklcd  with  salt.  The 
ae6ciency  of  gluten  in  the  meal  of  maize  renders 
it  ill  adapted  to  bread  making;  but  johany-caka 
xaad»  from  it  are  popular  along  with  bacon,  &c., 
and  nixed  with  lye-meal  it  forms  the  common 
Imnni  bread  of  New  England.  I^r^  qnantities  of 
Staivh  tire  mauufactureii  from  mai/.e.  both  for 
laundry  purposes  and  for  making  puddings,  east- 
aids,  and  blanc  niaiige ;  and  the  stardi.  Gy  traat- 
inent  witb  add,  is  converted  into  glncnse  er  gra|>e 
sugar  (see  SVOAB).  The  canning  of  green  sweet 
poru  al^o  an  important  imln^trv  in  Hoine  states. 
I'y  tho  Mfvicanf*  the  small  \onii;.'  •>hoot>oi  iliickly- 
sowTi  i  Tii|  >  lie  >ii-rve(l  at  tal<io  like  u^i>ar.i;.,'U'«  n ml 
an  de».«ert.  The  »tems  »i  the  sugar  corn  when  fnll 
grown  yield  by  pressnre  a  thin  stweet  juice,  which 
nnfenneoted  gives  a  pleasant  syrnp  and  from  five 
to  fifteen  per  cent  of  sugar,  fermented  a  beer  cnllcil 
eftjea.  ana  distilled  an  excellent  spirit  re^mhling 
Imaav.  In  countries  where  maize  does  not  ripen 
well  it  is  jiometimeM  f<i\vii  to  afTord  food  for 
ponltrj',  or  to  be  mown  a**  ffretu  foiidcr  for  cittle. 
NVhern  it  is  cultivated  for  its  grain  the  dried  leat'cs 
are  used  as  winter  fodder.  The  atadka  are  need 
for  tbatch  and  for  fnel,  and  for  making  baekets. 


liyas  {At  mmg») : 
•,iB*n:l^sBa 


The  fibres  nf  the  culm  and  leaves  afTord  a  durable 
kind  of  yarn  ;  and  the  husks  are  elastic,  and  can 
be  applied  to  the  stuthng  of  chairs,  8a«ldles,  &e., 
and  to  the  manufacture  of  go(><l  ilonihle  mat- 
tre«se8,  which  have  liecome  a  pi>  ttt.«.lile  article 
of  trade  in  Paris  and  Stnushurg.  The  husks  aie 
also  macti  used  for  packing  oranges  and  lemons, 
ami  in  South  America  for  iiiiikiiig  cigarettes  ;  and 
Mutxl  paper  ha*-  \»-vn  inaiiuiactured  from  them. 
Hollowed  corn-ctil's  make  homely  but  f-erv  irealile 
pipe-heads  for  smokiu;,'  loliaoco.  There  are  few 
plants  of  w^bicli  the  uses  are  more  varions  tban 
maize,  and  few  which  are  of  greater  importance  to 
man. — Another  specii»  of  maize,  called  CliUi  Maize 
or  Valparaii<o  Corn  (Z.  Curaijua),  is  tii!«tinguii>lietl 
by  its  serrated  leaves.  It  is  a  «nialler  (ilant,  a 
native  of  ("hili,  ami  lias  won  a  >uiM  r>titiou8  reganl 
because  it^  j^rains  wlicu  rtMUiUnl  !>|>lit  iu  the  form  of 
a  cross.  Formerly  in  Kngland  lujiiz*-  wan  known 
by  the  namp  TnrLry  vhrat,  being  then  eolely  an 
article  of  tiaile  fmni  the  East ;  but  the  name  Indian 
com,  which  was  given  it  by  the  early  settlera  in 
America,  gnulnalh-  supplanted  the  eimier  name  ae 
the  supply  from  tlirtt  country  ousted  tli.it  of  the 
earlier  sources  from  tlie  British  imuket.  In 
.\merica  it  is  ^in  ply  called  com.  The  native 
country  of  nuuze  is  uncertain.  IlunibuUIt  and  De 
(  aiidoile  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  introduccil 
from  the  West  In«lies  and  the  continent  of  America, 
bat  other  anthoritiu^  adduce  good  grounds  f<ir  tlie 
eontention  that  the  plant  is  indigenons  to  or  at 
least  was  known  and  cultirated  in  Aria  and  Afiic.i 
before  the  discovoiy  fif  America.  In  ancicr.t 
C'hinefie  fncyclojiutlia  iu  tlie  roval  library  at  l';iris 
is  an  t  xccllmt  repiwntation  of  the  plant  :  fo  tliat 
while  it  was  undoubteiUy  iirs^t  introducnl  to  Euru]>e 
alxtut  the  year  iOBO  by  Columbus  from  America, 
there  are  good  noonds  for  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  known  and  enltivaled  in  tbe  ancient  worid 
loT!;r  ^n'fore  that  time. 

Majesty*  a  title  of  honour  now  usually  Yiestowed 
on  sovereigns.  Among  the  Komans  wuijc*ta»  waa 
used  to  signify  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  people, 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  became 
excluMvely  the  attrilmte  of  the  emjK-rors*.  The 
vwj(.iUui  oi  the  emiK-iors  of  Kutao  was  supiMjsi'il  to 
descend  to  those  of  liermany  as  their  successors  ; 
but  the  adoption  of  the  attribute  by  other  Luropean 
sovereijerns  is  of  comparatively  late  date.  Its  use 
began  in  England  in  the  later  part  of  the  r^gn  of 
Henr>-  VIIL,  up  to  which  time  •Your  Grace*  or 
'  Your  Highness '  had  been  the  appropriate  mode  of 
aflilrewing  the  sovereign.  Henr>'  II.  was  the  first 
king  of  France  who  was  style*)  'Most  I  llri^tian 
and  Catholic  Majesty,'  the  Icing  of  Spain  came  to 
be 'Catholic  Majesty,' and  of  Hungary  'Apoatolic 
Majesty.'    All   Etirf»]'ean  emnerora,  kings,  and 

?neen»  are  now  generidly  aiidresscd  as  'Your 
lajesty.'  Tbe  sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  perntnally  addraeseaas  *Yonr  Majcaty;  and 
fominl  letters  are  ad«lre«sri 

1  t..  '  The  King's  (  or 

Queen's)  Most  Excellent  .Majesty.' 

Majortca  ( from  the  Italian  name  of  the  Island 

of  Slajorca.  v  li>  re  tliis  w  are  si  cm^  to  liavel>cen  first 
ntafleK  a  (ici  nrated  kiinl  oi  ei:;ime11e<|  j>ottcry  made 
in  Italv  from  the  l.''t!i  to  tlie  Isili  ( .'ntury.  It 
attaiiu-il  its  greatest  lievelojmifui  jti  the  duchy  of 
U rhino,  which  included  the  four  great  manufactories 
of  Pesara,  Gubbio,  UrbinOb  and  Castcl  Darante. 
Majolica  is  an  earthenware  asnally  of  *  eoatve 

f a«>te,  covered  with  a  stanniferouii  glaxc  or  eaand. 
t  has  fkoniptime!)  l»cen  callwl  '  KatTaelle  ware'  from 
the  foot  that  a  number  of  tli-  jMiiiiinvs  u|««>ii  it 
were  copied  from  the  designs  of  that  lamou»  i>uiiiicr. 
Majolica  is  generally  considered  to  l>c  the  most 
beaatiful  decorated  pottery  that  was  ever  exten- 
•ively  madeb  at  least  during  tiin  Cbtiatiaa  era 
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Some  of  ibe  finer  piMfltwhoi  tlMgreoiM  into  the 
market  Ining  large,  almost  Iftbalouk  num  off  money. 
See  Pottery. 

HjUoFi  in  the  Army,  is  the  lowest  tank  of  fiehl- 
ker.    There  are  two  on  the  estabUsboMmt  of 


i&fMitry  battalion  in  the  British  army  and 
three  on  that  of  each  cavalry  regiment,  one  in  com- 
mand of  earli  Itatt'  Tv  nf  ,-irtilIerv,  alxmt  150  in  the 
enjjfineerH— pr<>rtnit4Hl  after  twenty  yeiirs'  service 
whether  vacancies  exi>t  or  not — 15  in  the  Koyal 
Marine  Artilleiy,  and  4'2  in  the  Koyal  Marine  Light 
Infantry.  PnmoHu  to  ls7'2  the  majon  of  artiller>- 
•ad  ei^oeen  wan  called  fiiBt-captaine.  The  dut 
off  najon  of  infuitry  in  the  field,  where  tkey  are 
always  monnted,  are  generally  to  take  up  points  on 
which  the  line  is  dressed  aruf  to  commamf,  one  the 
supports,  and  the  other  the  reserve  in  attack  for- 
mation. In  barracks  they  assist  the  commanding 
officer  in  all  matters  of  interior  economy  and  dis- 
cipline. Cavalry  majors  perform  similar  duties, 
except  that  in  tlie  field  each  commands  a  eqaadmn. 
In  garrison  all  n»imental  majota  and  captains  who 
for  distingnishecF  service  have  been  given  brevet 
T'lnk  a*-  iiiajorM  tftke  their  turn  a**  president  of 
dmtriet  coiirtH-inftrtial  and  an  lielil-oflirer  of  the  day, 
attemling  guanl-moiintiii;;,  vi«itin;,'  the  guard-*  by 
day  and  night,  taking  command  of  pic(|uet«  in  case 
of  lire,  riot,  or  alarm,  &'C.  The  pay  of  a  major 
ranges  from  16h.  a  day  in  the  infantry  of  (be  line  to 
£1, 4s.  5d.  in  the  hoosehold  cavalry.  In  the  United 
States  armv  the  yearly  pay  of  a  major  is  S2500. 

The  word  major  is  nsed  also  in  ronjnnction  with 
otlier  military  titI••^',  tlius  :  major  general  is  the 
lowest  rank  of  (General  (q.v. ) ;  surgeon-major  is  the 
rank  next  above  surgeon ;  a  sergeant-major  is  a 
staff-Nfirgeant  soperior  to  a  sergeant ;  drom-major, 
trumi>et-niajor,  mniar-major, an  tlie  old  titles 
of  tlie  serReaat-draniBBMa,  •majMOit'tranipefeMa,  aer- 
ffeant-farrlerB,  &e.  A  eorporiu-ma|or  is  tlie  lionse* 
hold  cavalry  correspondn  to  the  n-pniental  wrf,""ant- 
loajor  or  senior  non-commiasioued  otbcer  in  other 


HaJOFt  M  UR,  John,  wa.«  }<om  near  North 
Berwiek,  Iladilint-'toii-iliire,  alMuji  HTO.  After 
re<-ei .  in;/  rlii;  <-hiti''Til«  of  his  eiluent  ion  in  Srotl.md, 
li"  Htudie.l  at  Oxford,  Tanihridge,  and  Paris.  At 
]''irin  lie  Tintt  ent«red  the  college  of  Sainte-Barbe, 
and  took  his  degree  of  .Master  of  Arts  in  1494.  He 
Beat  entered  the  college  of  Montaign,  the  great 
stronghold  of  scholastic  studies  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  in  1505  liecame  Doctor  of  Thcologj-. 
While  root inuin;,'  to  n-xide  in  .Mfintai;,-!!  he  gave 
lf*s<ins  in  the  Hrhol;i'<f  if  logic  an<l  pliiioHophy  in  tlie 
colle;,'t!  of  Navniri-,  an. I  in  the-*e  studies  ^,Mined  a 
reputation  second  to  that  of  no  teacher  in  Pari:^, 
•ad  therefore  in  Eoropaw  Besides  t«aching,  Major 
Vfoto  volaminova  oomoMirtarics  on  Pet«'  l^baril . 
which,  thoogh  among  tlie  funons  hnolcs  of  their 
ttne,  \vi  r<-  wholly  out  of  toiu  li  with  the  true  intel- 
lectual rttj  l  reli^'ioiis  inovpne-nt-i  of  tlie  Hitli  century. 
To  thi-*  [>«'riod  of  hin  jiff  ul-  i  ix  hm;;^  hin  coniltine<l 
liistorv  of  £ngland  and  Seotland,  written  in  medi- 
•val  Mttin,  but  still  of  n  al  value  as  a  record  of 
faeta,  and  of  reason  of  the  independent  jodgment 
of  ita  antlior. 

In  Major  was  regenting  nr  teaching  in  the 
eoHegeof  Glasgow,  where  he  had  John  Knox  among 
his  pupil".  In  1523  he  left  (Ila^gow  for  St  Andrew>>, 
where  he  acted  as  re-.'ent  in  Arts  at  the  P;e'la;:o.:ium 
of  that  university  till  1.V25  At  St  Andrews  lie  hiul 
among  hi«  students  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  likewise 
fffVkfgO  Buchanan,  who  spoke  of  him  as  'teaching 
tint  art  of  sophistrr  rarlier  than  dialectic*.'  Leaving 
Mr  An«fr^ws  in  12he5  .Major  a^rain  returned  to  Paris. 
TfUff  hi-  rernairt'-d  till  a'xiut  I.".V>,  admired  and 
h«r.<tiir>-d  liv  ail  wiio  still  maintained!  the  traditions 
«if  I  he  nni  v<>rsitj  as  opposed  to  thow  wiio  were  eager 


f or  the  intradnetkB  of  the  new  lighta  off  the : 
sanee.   In  ISSS  he  was  appooited  provost  of  St 

Salvator's  College,  St  Andrew*,  an  office  nhich  lie 
heiil  till  his  death  in  looO.  Vi  Li*  Utt  years  nothing' 
is  known  ;  thoii;.-:i  it  i«  worthy  of  mention  tliat  in 
1547  lie  was  present  in  Si  An<inMt^  p«ji«h  charth 
at  the  fint  miblic  sermoQ  preacbctl  tiv  liis  former 
pupil  John  Knox,  thsB  uaoekiilj  adsiatifiad  with 
the  cause  of  religions  referai  in  Seotlnad. 

Major  was  the  most  f.n"<i".«  !ir^rar\  Scotsman  i  f 
his  generation,  and  as  ti  e  .vkn-  'w  ;e.i^^-,i  champi.  n 
of  iiifii'  %  alism  was  a*«sai!e«i  f  y  r>'^n  ol  such  diver-^ 
clvaracter  and  aim*  ai»  XleLxnchihon  and  Kabelai*. 
It  was  hi*  Ti:i>tortune  that  his  life  was  mainly  given 
to  the  advocacy  of  ideas  whkh  were  abeadr cKNMned 
bv  the  new  teacliine^  of  the  twiral  ef  JosniB^ 
Though  Iwm  after  EiMBea,  with  whom  be  was  a 
contempomr>  in  Paris,  lie  yet  remained  deed  to 
thofie  indiiences  of  the  B^rii^eaBee  which  made 
Erasmoii  the  lite-lonsr  f'*e  "f  Montaign  and  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Nevertbel*-*.  •  \  Li«  ^T^at  reptitati-in  in  Iil- 
own  day,  and  by  ilie  siruog  mdiruioaiity  frtaai[if«i 
on  those  of  his  writii^  which  still  bare  a  certais 
interest.  Major  claims  a  fax  hi§jimr  place  than  has 
yet  lieen  accorded  him  ia  the  liteiary  history  of  fail 
country'.  See  the  tni^Iatioo  of  his  History  i5»ne<l 
by  the  Scottish  Historical  Soctctr  (1891 ),  in  vhicb 
full  infotnalioB  m  gmm  w^u^^Ma^mi^ 

works, 

Majorca,  or  MAixowa.  tim  largest  of  tht 
Balearic  IsloB  Ilea  ahott  100  miles  ftm 

the  Spanish  eoast,  and  150      of  A^lenL    It  is 

60  mile*  long  ^v  ir .?  ISMs^  m.  in  are*. 

The  clini;it«-  is  "hea!;  ...  r  <«*-hive9e  prrserjini; 
a  nearly  e<"iual»!e  ten  t-  ra:-;nf  over  the  viKkle  i^laxKL 
In  the  north  there  are  mc'cntains  neaciusg  3300  to 
54XH J  feet  in  lieigfat.  The  hiIUid«  art  terraced ;  ohve 
groves  abooad  erciywlwte,  and  almaod.  enige^ 
Qf^  aad  other  Mt  trees  are  coBinxM.  The  vkeii 
grawB  and  good  wine  made.  The  soil  is  extra- 
onftnarily  fertile,  and  is  cnltivBted  with  marrellow 
patience  and  skill  )>y  the  inhaMtan:^,  ^:>3,6St)  in 
nunilier,  who  manutactare  cloUi,  cotton  gwds 
rope-i,  silk,  s-xip.  shoe*.  Ac.  and  hare  a  trade  lo 
and  from  Sj^iiu  of  the  aunoal  valaeol  £1.410.UtJtli 
There  are  railwavs  ( tota.!  4>  miles)  fimm  i  liiit  the 
ci^tal.  Pklau  (O.T.).  with  Manansr  (U>jB»h  the 
second  town  of  the  Wand  (where  aa  wdi  aa  si 
Arta  there  are  mafni£cect  rave»  .  an4  Ia  Psehta 
(5000).  Between  this  town  ai>d  .\l:u.ii*.  the  port 
for  Minorca  and  Banwlotia,  lie  th--  fv  »'»;  oi 
.Albu/era  (.Vmo  aere*-.  drained  by  a  L<>iHi<ia  c»«)- 
[>any  in  1>6.">-7I.  ai;,i  n-.w  of  extraordiBanr  fer- 
tilitv.  Raymond  LuIIy  was  bora  at  Palam;  at 
Valaemosa  Geor;^  Sand  resiiled  in  ISK  and  wrslt 
her^StpsPMften;  and  the  heantiini  seeaef  the  AnstriM 
Arehdnke  L^dwig  Salratoris  as  Mkanmr.  Uap 
quantities  of  lastnd  ware  Ma;-4s<^  c  v,', 
exjiorteil  to  Italy  and  e'>^«twr»  i~  th*  l.v.6 
(•»*nttirv  ;  tliL«  ware  is  sti. !  ir.a.  ;-?  to  &  -~  *\t<fit. 


Many  of  the  nobles  iia\e 


paiaoea  tm  the 


am^i  «e 
Aslsma  j»  IToft  end        •$  vak 
hot  by  Amhdaka  Lsdwit  s«haMr;  Mi  C 

LttUnfram  Majvrm  (18!9w 

Majority  is  the  ape  at  which  a  ftnm  aronin* 
the  status  of  a  peivoo  tm  jmri»  is  aide  I* 
manage  his  or  her  owv  aSuiiL.  This  afe  hi  tht 
I'nitM  Kingdom  is  tweBtr-oae.  I'ader  that  a^ 
persons  in  uighind  and  IrT^aad  are  c«I)ed  iafaala 
and  are  more  or  n:1  _«e<t  t*  gwar\iians«  wis 
manag«  for  them  their  pncvpertj.   See  IsraXT. 

Majuba  ■in,  sitnated  in  the  ijiut»e  wrtk 

of  Natal,  was  the  sc  ne  o:  the  d^rea;  c:  ^>  T^.:>' 
troops,  with  the  of  i:.<it  i«*:<r.  c.<<«pf 
Cellojr,  hf  m  greatly  saperMr  farea  of 
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Boere  on  27th  Febrnaiy  1881.  The  night  before, 
ftfter  an  ei^^ht  hoars'  chmb,  they  had  occupied  the 
hill,  which  overlooked  the  enemy's  position  at 
Laliig'a  Nek,  Mid  which  towards  noon  was  anex- 
Mctedly  carried  hf  a  sudden  rush  of  the  Boers. 
Iln  ioM  of  the  latter  was  aboat  ISO,  of  the  British 
mora  thao  200  in  killed  and  priaooen,  beaidea  many 
m  ounded  and  some  missiog. 

Makart*  Hans,  Austrian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Islzburg  on  28th  Bfay  1840,  itndied  under  Piloty 
■t  Hoakh  ( lMl-65k  and  after  visiting  Italy  settled 
b  Vienaa  In  1880.  Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed 

pnifei'sor  at  the  acatlfiny  in  the  Austrian  cApitftl, 
and  there  he  ilietl  on  3d  Octol^or  IHM.  He  paintc<i 
cnuidione  BpectA<"ular  ami  historical  genre  pictures, 
enrgeooa  with  colour  and  of  sigantic  size ;  but  the 
anwingand  modelling  were Inqnently  faulty,  and 
the  twaimcnt  nearlv  always  miwmnu  and  ▼olup- 
twNM  to  a  degree.  Another  strong  ebaraeterlstic  of 
his  work  is  a  love  for  lifeless  forms,  with  the  look 
p(  death  and  of  the  grave  upon  them.  Hin  brilliant 
colouring  and  generally  theatrical  style  of  art  made 
his  pictures  fetch  large  sums.  Amongst  the  most 
notable  specimen-t  of  hw  bruBh  are  '  Aniorettes," 
'Entcanee  of  Chart m  V.  into  Antwerp'— the  nude 
teMla  ^pum  in  which  were  portrait*  of  well- 
laovn  ViMn—  ladiee  (a  fMt  that  gave  liw  to 
mmk  Mawlal  >-'Clw|Nrtm  ca  tin  NUe7  *The  Five 
9mu»,'  'The  9.cYt>n  DMdlr  81ns,'  'THana  hunting,' 
'Snmraer,'  aad  '  Spring.'  Bee  Life  by  Vun  Lutzow 
(1886). 

MmMuuU  Abmkd  Moorish  historian,  was 
bora  at  MalcRara  near  Tmnfen,  la  Algeria,  about 
\5fa,  travelled  in  Morooeo,  wnd  in  1618  made  the 
pilgrima^  to  Mecca.  This  he  sulwequently  re- 
r«Mt«^l  hvn  times,  ln'siilcs  seven  pilgrimages  to 
*!edina,  and  two  to  Jcnisjilem.  At  Daniascuit  he 
CTeat«l  an  enthusia-stic  irnj)rf's«ion  by  his  prearhing 
ia  1827.  His  cliief  rettidence,  tiowever,  was  at 
Gkhtt,  wten  hndied  in  1881. 

Bb  nriaaipolwork 
WnimJ>pmimlm  ^  Spain,  Dartlr  traadstad  tetS  Enfl  sh 
lyQyMys(ariJaia^ 

Mt  At  Arabet  fEnagne  (Leyden,  181»-61.  and  alio 
pifBlad  at  Bftlik.  1882).  See  Wikitenfeld,  Die  Oe$ehu;ht- 
Kkrtibtr  drr  A  rafxr. 

Makflft  *  market-town  of  Hangary,  on  the 
llMos,19nil«aBSB.«fSM8edia.  np.  80^068: 

Nakololo,  a  tri1>e  of  Basntos  (q.v.)  who,  under 
their  tiiief  Sebitnane  and  his  son  Sckflotu,  founded 
an  (  xt'  nMve  kingdom  in  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
ZawlMsi ;  but  a  .HuccesHfiil  rebellion  by  the  con- 
quered tribes  broke  ur>  the  kingdom  in  1864,  since 
which  tin*  ttm  Makololas  have  eeaoed  to  exist  as 
apeopl& 

Xakrtzt,  Tak!  kd  d!n-  Ahmed  el-,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Arabic  histori.ins  i»f  Eg}'pt,  wa« 
l>om  13^  A.  u.  at  Cairo,  but  <lerivc«  hw  surname 
from  his  family's  residence  at  Makrlz,  a  nnburb  of 
BnUMk  in  Syiia.  He  studied  theology  and  juris- 
pradwwo  vnoor  tha  best  teaebevsx  imda  the  pil- 
grinMge  in  Meeea  In  1888 1  and  held  Tarioas  ofllteial 
posts,  a.«  secretary  of  dtate,  insiioctor  of  the  mar 
aets  (  I,  urem-fier,  reailer,  and  Ifct  nr<T  at  several 
niOB^ue-*  and  colleges  at  Cairo,  and  I  I40S)  curator 
of  the  KaUnaiyaand  the  Nnriya  hospital  at  Damas- 
ciiH.  Ketaming  to  Cairo,  heuevot'eti  himself  to  the 
historical  stodies  which  have  made  him  renowned, 
and  after  a  second  pilgrimage  to  Maee»(14a0^) 
ho  died  at  Cain  ia  IMi  at  tha  of  sovvatj- 
olgbl 

Ho  wrot*  iiixt»"<>n  worVd,  liesMr*  nmsllT  memoirs,  of 
which  the  following;  i»re  the  m("t  imimrtunt :  The  Khitnt, 
or  ffittorf  arv/  Tnj'Oiraiih  ii  of  i//./  ifn-/  {fHftfriallii) 
Onto,  printed  si  BCUAk  (2  tok.  bnt  nover  oom- 

|Mil|r  tnuisistsd,  a  weik  of  the  highnt  laiportsaoe  to 


historiuu  &nd  arohwoIdj^i-.tH ;  »  general  history  from 
1181  to  1440,  uf  whicli  a  [>art  hM  been  traimbited  by 
Quntrtmdro  ».i  Hialoirt  dft  SuUant  Ham  Ion  It  (2  vol«. 

1837-44)  ;  bioi^Taphiea  of  famons  men  wlio  lived  in 
J'trj^i't.  unfiiiisliod  ftnd  un|iubli.slu-d  ;  •tn-Rti.'io  on  Muhani- 
int-dan  coins,  tr»nalaU'<i  hy  De  Sacv  (1797),  and  another 
on  Mohamniedan  weights  aivl  iw  oAxim,  i  iiit«d  by  Tych- 
sen  (ISOO);  History  of  Hadraiuaut,  edittd  by  Noskowyj 
(1866);  Arab  migrations  to  Egypt,  edited  by  Wiisienfehl 
(1847);  the  Hohamuedan  kin^^  of  AbyiuiinijL  edited  by 
Riak  (ITUO).  Sit-  Do  Sacv.  ri,rr.',f.  Aral>,-,  L  111;  W«s« 
tenfeld,  DU  QacJiichUrhi  nUr  dcr  Antbtr. 

Malabar*  a  district  (ATG.'i  sq.  ni.)  on  the  M)uth- 
west  coo-st  of  India,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  ex- 
ten<ling  from  10*  16'  to  12^  18'  N.  lat^  Pop.  ( 1891 ) 
2,652,665,  over  two-thirds  Hindn,  and  one-fourth 
Mohammedans.  The  ouiMa  is  ooenpied  in  the 
oast  the  Weotem  Ghdto,  wUdi  send  down 
nnnierons  riirers  to  the  ooast,  many  of  them  navi- 
gable for  some  distance.  There  are  large  fofeoto. 
Kico  is  the  Ptajde  crop ;  cocoa-nuts  are  largely 
grown,  and  al»<j  colTeo  and  pepper.  The  name  of 
tliin  district  is  applie<i  to  tlw  WIMlla  MNltil^VMtflni 
coa«t  of  Southern  India. 

Malacca,  or  Mal.vy  Pkmnst'la,  anciently 
known  as  the  Golde.n  CHERisoN  EsE,  the  long  strip 
of  land  extending  from  Indo-China  south  and  south- 
east towards  Sumatra.  The  i>eniiisula  begins  geo- 
graphically at  the  head  of  the  Ciulf  of  Siam,  and 
thus  includes  part  of  Siam  i>roper  and  the  British 

Erovince  of  Tenasserini  in  liurma ;  bat  it  is  nsoal 
»  limit  the  name  to  tbeportion  sotith  of  the  river 
Pakshan,  the  frontier  of  Tcnasfcrini.  In  the  larger 
sense  Malacca  extends  from  13  'M'  to  1"  16'  N.  lat., 
and  it.s  urea  is  75,000  sq.  ni.,  of  w!iirl>  40,(t(K)  lielong 
to  Siam,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Strnita  Settlc- 
mcnta  (q.v.)  and  their  dejiendencies,  tin-  protwtctl 
statea  The  width  varies  from  44  miles  at  the 
isthmus  of  Kra  (q.v.)  to  210  at  Perak.  The 
interior^  consists  mainly  of  magnificently- wooded 
mountain-ranges,  disposed  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  jM  iiinNuIa,  some  of  wli(if*e  tieaks  att^iin  a 
height  of  GlXK)  to  7'X^IO  feet  (Mount  Kiain  is  at  leo-sl 
8000  feet),  while  along  the  coa»>t  there  are  nian- 
gro\'e  swamns,  half-a-dozen  miles  deep,  backed 
by  low  fertlw  pblns  reaching  to  tha  ■*^«'*^'^ 
Amongst  tba  aon  valoable  of  the  tnos  an  «ilMNqr« 
camphor,  teak,  sandalwood,  dnnamon,  lattaa, 
epooa,  areca.  and  other  nalms,  nntmcg,  fte.  The 
rirers  are  short  and  of  little  nee  for  navigation. 
A  double  l>elt  of  islands  runs  along  parts  of  l>oth 
coasts.  The  peninsula  is  the  richest  tin-yielding 
region  in  tho  world  (see  TiN).  The  tin  ore  occurs 
in  conjunction  with  gold  and  silver,  both  extracted ; 
iron  and  coal  exist,  the  former  in  great  qnantity. 
bat  naiUier  niaeiai  ia  worked.  Tne  forasts  and 
monntains  dieltor  nnmotons  varieties  of  wild  aal* 
mals,  as  the  tiger,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  elephant,  hog, 
buiralo,  monkeys,  &c.,  and  many  Iteantiful  birds. 
The  climate  is  jtretty  uniform  all  the  year  rniiiui. 
The  low  districts  are  hot  and  moii<t,  and  neither 
they  nor  the  highlands  arc  healthy  for  Kuropeana 
Katn  falls  on  190  days  in  the  year.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  70*  to  90"  F.  I'op.  1,200,008 
—800,000  in  British  torritoqr  ud  doMadoneiea. 
They  are  nudnly  flfamese  in  tha  noirui,  dvOtwd 
Malays  (q-v.)  along  the  coast  and  in  the  south,  and 
uncivilised  Malays.  mixe<l  with  al»original  Negrito 
trilte-*,  in  the  interior.  The  crop"*  chii  lly  niliiMited 
are  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tolincco,  vanis,  liatata, 
and  cocoa  and  areca  nut.n.  Tolitically,  Siam  ex- 
tends as  far  south  as  6*  SO'  on  the  west  ooastt  and 
to  4*  OB  the  east  eoMt,  and  inelndes  the  tribataijr 
states  of  Ugor,  Seaggora,  Patani.  Kelantan, 
Tringgana,  and  Kemaman.  The  soatnem  portion 
embraces  the  Hritikh  settlements  Penang,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore,  all  treated  in  separate  articles,  ana 
tha  prouietad  statas— Pecak,  Maagor,  BnagA 
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I'joii;,'.  the  Negri  Sembilan  stat^?*.  Pahang  and 
Joluire,  for  whirfi  see  JoilORK  an.l  S  rKAITS  SETTLE- 
MENTS ;  also  Mi-^-i  r?ir<r.'«  (jolden  ('/i''iK"nf-^r  (1883), 
Kouie'a  Malay  Fenimula  ( 1887 ).  an<l  Gnilleroard'a 
Mmlmgna  mJtkt  Heffb^  AreUpttagoe*  ( 1885). 

Ilalarca«  a  British  settlement,  forming  ail- 
minwtratively  part  of  the  Straita  SettlementH,  and 
ritaated  on  tlm  south  w<-st  coa*«t  of  the  Malay 
Peniorala,  lOU  miles  from  Singai>ore.  It  in  42 
miles  in  length,  and  from  K  to  25  hroail.  Area. 
069  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  (1891  )  92,170.  The  coast  lan<i>« 
fliyfe  and  swampy,  and  prinliu-e  rice;  inland 
there  are  low  hill".  IWides  rice,  the  diiaf  pro- 
doeti  are  tapi<jca,  jML-ppcr,  fraits,  &e.  Tin  fai  mined 
and  ex|>orte«l.  Tapioca  in  the  only  othor  exfM)rt 
of  value.  The  iti)|kort«  avenife  iOlO.iXXJ  annu 
iiUv.  tlio  oxixirt!-  £t)70,i*x)  ap|»roxiiiiat<»ly.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  varif*!^  from  (>S  i*i  91  inches. 
The  town  of  .Malacca,  c-^i  ital  of  the  (»ettlpraent,  is 
Mtaaled  in  2*  1'  N.  Ut.,  lOr  U'  E.  Ion;;.,  at  the 
mmdi  of  •  mall  liver,  and  oonsi«ti«  of  the  old 
Dntch  or  Eanipean  town  and  the  Cliineee  and 
Malay  town  on  the  other  (left)  bank  of  the  river. 
Tlie  dinrch  of  Onr  Lady  del  Monte  wan  the  scene 
of  the  labours  of  St  Francis  Xavier.    Pop.  20,000. 

Malacca  wa.«i  taken  bv  the  Portu>,ue«e  uniler 
Allmqnerqac  in  1511,  ami  floori«hed  an  one  of  the 
giwit  tmporiunw  of  Indo-Chin*;  Imt  it  was  snbse- 
tpmiir  anppUuiled  bar  Pcnang,  and  Penang  by 
naflMom  ■falwrr'*  Metme  a  Dntcfa  poonesrion 
illlMl.  and  fell  in  1795  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  restored  it  to  the  Datcb  in  1818 ;  but 
tbey  retome'l  it  to  Britain  in  1824. 

■alaceat  Strait  or,  aeMnUee  the  Malay 
Penimrala  oo  the  north-eest  nwn  the  island  of 

Sumatra  on  the  Mmth-west,  and  connects  the 
Indian  Ocean  with  the  Chinese  Sea.  Len^h,  480 
uilea;  breadth,  var>'in};  from  %  niile^  at  the  south- 
east to  115  miles  at  the  north-west  extremity.  On 
t  ub  strait  an  th»  Britiah  •etUeBanta  of  Malaopa, 
Fenang,  &c. 

Nalacbi  (proltably  an  abbreviated  form  of 

MaUiehiipinh,  meaning  'messen^'er  of  Jehovah;' 
the  LX>L.  and  Vul>fate  have  Malichiajt ),  the  name 
given  to  the  last  book  in  the  prophetical  section 
of  the  Ohl  Testament  canon.  Keigarding  its  author 
nothing  i»  known.  It  haa  even  bean  doabtod 
whether  Malacbi  is  a  proper  name  or  only  an 
appellative  ('my  messenger*  or  'Angelicas'), 
many  authoriticit  fxuh  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times  favouring  the  latter  view,  and  thinking 
that  some  such  writer  .a.-*  K/ra.  or  even  soine  suiter- 
natural  |M'r)«m  is  meant.  Hut  altliouj^h  Malachiyyah 
does  not  actually  occur  anywhere  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment, there  is  nothing  to  make  it  impoe«<ible  as  a 
proper  Hebroir  name.  The  book  eooaiatB  of  a  series 
of  reasoned  remonstnuMaa  afaiart  imvailinff  laxity 
in  reli^nous  and  social  eondnet,  the  jpointe  umn^'ht 
chietl\  into  prominence  hein^i  the  bnn;,'itiLr  of  defec- 
tive ollennj^s  to  the  altar,  it  re;,nilarity  an  1  evat<ion 
in  payment  of  titln'-,  mixt>i  in.it ri-i^,'''s  and  >in- 

i'ostitiable  divorces,  a  spirit  of  sceptici.Hiu  a-s  to  the 
livine  cognisance  of  human  actions  and  as  to  the 
reality  of  moral  distinctions,  the  practice  of  witch- 
craft, sorcery,  perjury,  oppreasioo.  Warning  gi  ven 
of  the  approaching  jatfgment.  when  Jehovali  him- 
self, preceded  by  tlie  angel  of  tlie  covenant,  shall 
come  to  clean.'i.e  the  sinful  conununity  by  the  re- 
moval of  those  who  have  l>een  found  unfaitiiful.  It 
i.s  the  priestft  who  are  primarily  addrpfs-il,  ami  the 
community  which  they  lead  is  that  of  'Judah  and 
Jerusalem;'  both  circumstaaeea,  oombined  with 
the  reference  to  the  pcMha  OT  gotromorj  shov  that 
the  iiro[ihecy  Itelongs  tothePtonian  penod.  Some 
hav<'  att-i^^neil  it  t<i  the  povcrnorihip  of  Neheniiali, 
but  in  view  of  Neh.  v.  14  leq.  this  ia  improbable ; 
ita  date  ia  to  be  aoogbt  lather  in  the  interval 


between  his  two  terms  of  odre,  at  after  tbe  cW 
»»f  the  second — poasiMr  ttuui\  rears  mfter.  It 
usual  to  speak  of  tl<e  i^tyle  ot  MaWti  maiLin? 
the  transition  from  the  a^re  of  tlie  f>n»f  hrt*  to  tiiAt 
of  the  sfrilie*.  as  liaxint:  littt.»  of  ti.^  fr»«»ioin  sad 
lire  of  the  older  period,  and  a*  tetkdinx  to  the 
artificiality  of  formal  scbola»lic  di^pataiioa.  Yet 
its  dialogue  ia  aot  vithant  itramaiii  iseee;  end 
relatively  to  Its  rfxe  the  Ktde  booh  baa  wnifliated 
an  tinu'-nally  lar^'t'  nnmWr  of  n.*^rr.--'~}n«  phra!>e< 
and  Ixjld  Hijil  ^t^kiI^^;  figure*  t"  'c.r  Lin^roace  au'i 
thought  of  Clirii»tendnm.  F  t  oi.mn:*"ntari«»  on 
Malachi,  sec  the  workj*  on  the  minor  propbeti 
mentioned  under  Hi>»e.\.    There  are  mooognrls 


by  FOeoek  (1077),  Bcinke  (1896k  KochWr  l  lSfe). 
Sanger  ( 1887),  Lange  f  187*),  and  Pmtf  t  tSH V 


of  Milx-hite. 


Halarhi(<'.  a  mineml.  eswentially  a  car^«Tiiate 
of  copper,  of  a  green  colour,  oecar«  c^'i^rdly 
massive,  with  a  ipobolar  reaifbnn,  botr}<.iiAl  or 
stalactitie  sorfnee ;  iraanaatlj  fikeana  and'  ahi 
irregular  bonda  of  eolenr:  aoaaeliBMi 
texture.  More  rarely  it  l<«  met  »ith 
in  rather  oblique  four  )'ided  pri*Tn«, 
lievello<l  fin  the  extremitie*,  or  with 
the  bevelling  idane«<  trtincate*!  i>o  as  to 
form  fdx-sidea  prisms.  It  is  rahiaUe 
as  an  ore  of  copper,  although  seldom 
smelted  alone,  not  only  beouise  it  is 
foand  akmg  with  other  oraa,  bnt 
beeanae  tlie  metal  u  aipt  to  be  carried 

oflF  with  tlip  rarlKinic  acid.  It  is  some- 
tinn-H  p.\-.s. m1  oH  in  iewcllory  a>»  tnnitioijie,  altbonj;li 
ea-niiy  di'-tinguisheU  hv  its  c<jlour  and  much  infenor 
liardneKs.  It  is  use«i  for  maav  ornamental  pur- 
peace ;  sUbs  of  it — chiefly  from  iht  mines  of  Siberia 
—are  made  into  tables,  mantd-pteees,  dec.  of  ex- 
quisite beanty.  In  1835  a  mass  of  aoKd  nmhrhite 
was  foimd  in  the  I'ral  Mountains  of  mote  than 
17  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  aliont  25  toaa  By 
the  ancients  it  was  tise<i  as  a  charm  tn  pNMet 
infants  from  witchcraft  an<l  wircerie*. 

Halachy,  St,  Archbishop  of  Armacb.  awl  the 
gTeate>t  of  ht  Patrick's  successors,  wa*  rmrn  al^^nt 
icjj  at  .Vrnuigh,  and  wa-s  bmught  up  at  the 
university  or  sch<M)l  there  under  the  anrhontr 
Imar.  Aliout  1119  be  received  orders,  an<l  went 
to  study  theoloor  at  Lismore,  where  lie  was  con- 
firmed in  hb  pimawBee  lor  the  Bomaa  over  the  old 
Celtic  system.  In  IISI  he  became  abbot  ef  Bangm. 
Archbisnop  Celsu*,  who  had  made  him  his  viear, 
procured  his  election  to  the  see  of  Connor  (1125), 
and  on  his  deathbed  (1129)  reconimende*]  him  a* 
his  successor  in  the  primacy.  It  was  not.  however, 
till  11.34  that  Malachy  'could  establish  himself 
therein,  and,  that  done,  he  withdrew  three  years 
later  to  the  see  of  Down,  though  retaining  the 
virtual  headship  of  the  Irish  Chiueh.  In  1140  he 
tourneyed  to  Rome,  seeking  the  pallinm,  and 
Inm>cent  II.  apjtointcd  him  pa[>al  legate  for  Ire- 
land. On  hLs  w  ay  out,  and  again  on  his  way  liack. 
he\i-iteil  St  Itemard  at  ("lairvaux,  and  rrtnm»-»l 
to  Irelaml  (q.v.,  p.  210)  with  four  Cistercian 
monks.  In  1148  he  once  more  repaired  to  France, 
to  renew  to  Eogenius  III.  his  request  for  the 
tmllium  ;  but  before  his  arrival  the  pope  had  ^one 
fwek  to  Rome,  and  at  Clairvaax,  on  All-Samta' 
Day,  let  Nofember,  Malachy  died  of  a  fever  in  8t 
Bernaid'a  anna.  Ho  traa  canonised  by  CI— ant 
IV. 

The  curious  'Prophecies  of  St  Malachy'  were 
fin^t  nuhlLshed  in  his  Lignum  Vita  ( Venice,  1596) 
by  tlie  Flemiah  Benedictine,  Arnold  Wion.  who 
deemed  thent  a  neent  foigery.  They  consist  of 
111  Latin  mottoes,  fneeasting  as  many  pontift 
from  11 to  al)out  1096.  The  firet  74  (down  te 
1590)  are  'almost  without  exception,'  says  Lord 
Bvto^  *tnaaparaat  iadlieationa  of  the  in^vidaab 
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to  whom  they  apply.  In  the  case  of  Urhan  XL 
the  very  family  luiiue,  Prt'iarnjuii,  in  given  {Dc 
inferno  Preipiaui)  ;  and  tlie  ov  crwlu'liuinj,'  majority 
Oi  the  othere  are  bimiile  jiuns  »r  pluys  u\ton  tii« 
ChrisdM)  tUUMi  the  ori};in  «r  native  place,  tlie 
Mwiou  Mi^oyment,  or  tlio  coat-of<ariiiai.'  The 
Iwt  are  extratnely  frequent,  thousb— snkM  to  a 
prophpt — HeraMry  (q.v.)  was  aoknowii  in  1143. 
The  thirty-seven  forecasta  after  1590,  as  a  rule,  are 
stningely  vagiie  in  contraHt  to  their  predecessors, 
and  have  sorely  taxe<l  the  inj^jenuity  of  studeiitM 
of  pronheov.  Still,  it  cannot  Im-  denied  that  tlit  rc 
are  a  few  (rood  shots — none  better  than  Rmtruin  m 
portA  ('tiie  lake  at  the  gate')  for  Innocent  XII. 
(imi),  wbowaa  one  of  the  PigiiateUi  of  Bastello 
at  the  gates  of  Naples.  Then  Pereffritnu  Apos- 
iolt'rm  hta  nicely  fi>r  Pins  VII.,  and  Aquila  rapux 
fur  rin.s  VIII.,  carried  off  to  France  by  Napoleon, 
whose  emblem  was  an  eajile.  Kor  I'iiis*  IX.  tlie 
motto  was  Crux  t/e  criirc,  and  Lumen  in  Vtelo  for 
Leo  XIII.,  his  arms  hearing  a  fiery  star.  The  nine 
piopheciea  still  unfulliUed  in  1800  were  Ignia  aniens, 
MeUffio  ttepoptUaia,  FSdea  intreniila.  Pastor  angel i- 
en*.  Pastor  et  nanta  (this  snepberd  will  belike 
make  a  voyage ),  Flos  jtonim,  iJe  medteUUe  tuna, 
De  labore  snhs,  and  Gloria  olirtr.  After  which 
•  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  shall  be  destroyed.' 

See  St  Bernanl's  Vita  Mnlwhia  (in  Migne's  Patr. 
Cursus,  olxxi.  1074 ) ;  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes's  Ireland  and 
the  CkUie  Church  ( 2d  cd  1888 ) ;  and,  for  the '  Propheoca,' 
Moreri't  Diet  Hi'torique  (ed.  17W:  vii.  117)*  Mid  an 
a-liiiinble-  article  by  Uio  Uaiqob  e(  Bate  fai  the  DuMia 
JtcvioB  for  October  1885. 

SilllafOlon^  (^r.  matakos,  'soft'),  a  name 
sometimoN  eniploved  to  deniKnate  that  branch  of 
oatoral  history  wbicb  lias  nuriluacs  (called  mtUakia 
kj  AxHtotle)  for  iti  rabjeek  See  MotLUeOA. 

MAlacopteryiril  ('soft-finned'),  atonn  o). plied 
kgr  Cuvier  to  those  Bony  Fishes  (q.v.)  in  which  the 
donal  fine  anmpported  kf  loft,  jointed  nya. 

Mala^^  a  seaport  in  tlio  sotith  of  Siiain,  is 
sitnatoti  on  the  Metliterranean,  miles  NE.  of 
(lil.i.iltur.  Slieltered  on  the  north  and  east  by 
nioniitaius,  and  with  a  wonderfully  e<iuable  and 
uniform  cliinate  (ran;,'e  of  tlierniometer  5G°  to  82° 
F. ),  of  wliiclj  drynests  and  constant  sunsliine  are  the 
chHract<>ristics,  W\i»  place  in  superior  as  a  resort 
iot  invalids  to  any  either  in  Franee  or  Italy,  not 
excepting  the  Rlviem.  The  only  noteworthy  ooild- 
injr*  are  the  catliedml  (I.V2H  17(>.'),  wlii<)i  is  ntill 
nufinisbed,  and  the  Moori^li  eustle,  Iniiit  in  the 
end  of  the  l.3tii  icntury  tm  the  site  of  a  lortner 
Phwnician  strun^bold.  Malaj^a  is  <me  uf  the  numt 
important  conmicrcial  seai>orta  of  the  kingdom. 
Yet  its  trade  has  been  rapidly  declining  since  1878. 
Diseases  have  ravaged  the  viaes  and  the  orange 
and  lemon  groves;  and  heavy  octroi  duties,  un- 
scientific methods  of  agricoltnre  and  of  extract- 
ing olive-oil,  an<l  insntricii  iit  and  «'\!»ensivc  means 
fjf  communication  have  all  coiitrilmteii  to  canse 
the  depresfNion.  Nevorthelew,  <dive oil,  witie, 
raisins,  lead,  ahnontls,  lemons,  j^rajH-s,  <  biek  peas, 
and  e><part<>  CTosfl  are  cxporteil  to  tlie  annual  value 
of  £l,d53,UJ(i,  and  eottoo.  tiuilier,  coal,  petroleum, 
•agar,  and  eodflsh  are  imported  to  the  annnal 
value  of  £474,000.  The  United  States,  the  ffnaX 
cn^tomers  for  Malaga  raisins,  now  use  California 
rai«ins  instead  ;  the  export  of  raiitins  from  Mala<.'a 
to  the  State's  b;i«  rnnsc<jnently  decreJiced  fmni 
1,(NMMKH>  l.<i\<  s  i'l  t'l  a  few  thousands  in  iHDj. 
The  hariiour,  which  is  entered  by  2400  veaeels  of 
1,025,0(N)  tons  annually,  one-sixth  lieing  Britisii 
and  three-fbnrths  Spanish,  ui  pioteeted  by  two 
lar^e  mole*.  The  mannfaetnring  indnstry  is  more 
Iin[K  fill  and  enerfjetic  ;  it  incIu»Tc8  e>^i;.l  iislmients 
fur  making  cotton  and  linen  goods,  niaciiinery,  fine 
ait  potleiy,  floar,  aoap^  litbngrapbed  worit,  and 


wine  and  oil  preas^ea.  Pop.  (1887)  134,016.  The 
MuUiat  of  the  Komans,  the  town  is  a  very  ancient 
place,  having  been  founded  by  the  Phu>nicians.  It 
was  an  ioipurtaut  city  under  the  Moors,  being  firat 
iiubject  to  Cordova  and  afterwards  to  Granada, 
from  the  conquest  of  Spain  early  in  the  8th  eentwy 
down  to  1487,  when  it  was  eaptored  by  FenHnaad 
and  Isabella. — Tlie  modem  province  of  Mala^'a  has 
an  area  of  2b30  sq.  ni.,  and  a  jxip.  ( 1887  )  of  5ia,627. 
(•nc-sixth  is  planted  witli  tlic  vino,  and  two-liftlis 
\  ield  wheat,  oarley,  and  maiize.  Lead,  iron,  and 
nianj^'anese  are  mined. 

Malagasy.   Sw  MAnAn.vscAR. 

Malai^oir.   See  SEiiASToroL.  • 

Malan*  C^sar  Henri  Aihuham,  a  Protestant 
SwiM  divine,  was  bom  in  lieneva,  8th  Jnly  1787, 
and  became  a  pastor  of  the  state  church  and  a 

reyent  in  the  college.  Through  the  inlluence  of 
Americ  an  and  Scottish  friends,  ne  IxTame  devoutly 
evangelical,  and  many  of  his  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Endi«h— jTAf  Churrh  of  Rome  (1H44), 
Stories  for  Children  (I8."i'2),  J'ntures  from  SwitzeT' 
land  ( 1854).  Both  words  and  mosio  of  Chants  d$ 
Zion  [  1826)  01*  kls  own.  He  died  8th  May  186I. 
His  Life  was  written  (1809)  by  his  son  Solomon 
Cb<aT,  D.T).  who,  born  at  tSeneva  in  1812,  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  wivs  vicar  of  Broa<l Windsor  and 
pieUendary  of  Sanuu.  He  wrote  on  birds,  and 
^^evor^ll  tbcoIoL'ical  works,  and  died  27th  NoVMUber 
1894.    Sec  Life  by  his  son  ( 1887 ). 

tfalapropt  Mrs,  a  diaracter  in  Sheridan's 
Rirals,  wliosse  remarks  arc  not  so  much  out  of 
place  or  inu/  it  nro/tus,  as  ingeniously  perverse  in 
'  derangement  of  epitaphs  '-  i.e.  in  confounding  and 
misapplying  wurd^  (amiewhat  similar  in  sound  or 
stielling— a  '  Derbyshire  putrefaction,'  '  a  barl>aroua 
\  andykc,'  '  an  allegon»-  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.' 

Malapternrns.  See  Electric  Fishes. 

MAlar,  Lake,  one  of  the  largest  lakes,  and  the 
most  bsaotiful,  in  Sweden,  measures  80  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  has  nnmerous  lon^ 
narrow  arms  and  offsets;  area.  060  sq.  m.  It  is 
studded  with  upwards  of  1900  islands,  mostly  well 
w«hm1o<1.  Its  ea.'-t  end  is  close  by  Stockholm,  where 
its  waters  are  i)oured  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
*<liore«  are  very  varied  witii  ba\  «  and  bills,  woo<Is, 
lawns,  and  ciills,  and  are  a<lorne<l  with  many 
castlcfl,  countrv-seats,  and  villas,  including  tM 
royal  jtalaces  of  Drottningholm  an<I  (Jriiieshoiin. 

Malaria*  or  Miasm.  Malaria,  an  Italian  word. 
Is  almost  universally  cmploved  to  de->i;^'nate  an 
earth  l«>rn  jmison  wliich  is  genenited  in  soils  the 
ener;,'ieH  of  «  bich  are  not  exjiende*!  in  the  growth 
and  sustenance  of  healthy  vegetation.  Thisemana- 
tion  gives  rise  to  certain  dueuses,  e^|>ecially  the 
variutis  forms  of  intermittent  and  remittent  lever. 
During  the  nast  three  hundred  years  some  two 
tbonsand  l)OOKS  and  j>ajiers  liaM-  b<  in  \»rittcn  upon 
the  subject,  but  as  yet,  altlinii;.h  niii<  b  is  known 
of  nuilaria,  it  is  imjH>s.>il.le  to  >tat<'  di  Imitely  \\  liat 
the  niorbilic  indent  really  is.  Many  theurieti  liave 
been  a«l  viuiceii  with  regard  to  malaria.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  due  to  a  nararite,  to  a  germ,  to  some 
telliirie  origin  whieh  tbe  French  call  tellnne  intoxl* 
eaUeo,  to  tiu>  toxic  excretions  of  living  organism*, 
plant  or  onitnal.  Some  say  it  is  cause<l  ny  chill, 
others  by  certain  ele<-trical  conditions  of  the  at  too 
sphere,  and  others  say  it  is  due  to  a  gas  enatted 
from  marsh  water.  Altliough  malaria  is  so  often 
cimnected  with  niandiv  distncta  as  to  lead  many  to 
suppose  that  a  niarsfi  must  be  inseparably  con- 
nected with  its  production,  yet  we  find  thati 
although  it  is  most  powerful  near  manhes;  it  ia 
also  found  in  arid  regions  and  in  rocky  <lisfrieti 
which  are  in  a  stato  ot  diitiutegratton.  Its  g80> 
graphical  dbtrihntioo  is  veiy  wide,  hot  it  ia  UMt 
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virulent  in  tropical  and  subtropical  re$noD^  Its 
dependeoee  on  dimatio  inflaenoes  ia  ahowa  by  the 
prevalence  of  nakurial  fever  at  certain  toMonH  and 
under  certain  meteoroloffical  eonditioiit;  even  in 

those  diHtricts  where  malaria  la  endemie  throuKli- 
out  the  whole  of  the  year  tlu*ro  is  a  maximuiii  and  | 
minitntim  period  to  it.s  virulence.  It  in  ocrtain  ; 
that  a  hijjh  temperature  i«  capable  of  increa-sitij;;  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  malarial  fever ;  and  that 
ia  those  places  wliere  the  nummer  temperature  is 
from  fiS*  to  60*  F.  the  production  of  the  poison  is 
pravvntod.  TIm  iaflveaoe  of  the  rainfall  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  soil.  As  a  general  rule 
it  may  be  said  that  the  malarial  poimn  is  most 
virulent  either  when  tlio  rains  set  in  after  a  long 
pericxl  of  heat,  t)r  wiien  the  rains  cca-ne  and  jjive 
place  to  warm  diy  weather.  Tiie  virulence  of  tlio 
poison  is  notably  diminished  at  the  height  of  the 
rains  if  they  are'  very  abundant,  but  the  poison  is 
ptoduoed  in  gieater  qoantitiM  ia  w«t  thiui  in  dry 
y«MS.  Wiim  ezerfai  m  eertdn  Itifhteooe  upm 
malaria,  for  it  can  carry  the  poi.<«on  from  a  marsh 
to  a  healthy  sjMJt,  probably  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles  ;  wind  al.so  prevents  the  verti<-  U  as-ont  of 
the  poison,  for  in  calm  air  malaria  nriy  a.^o<'nd  to 
'M  or  lOU)  feet  ab(jve  a  swamp,  but  slu^nld  a  strong 
wind  be  blowing  thia  vertical  diffusion  is  pre- 
▼mited.  It  is  also  probable  that  on  some  ijilandn 
whan  malaria  i«  anent.  although  from  analogy 
w»  ahoald  «ixp«et  to  lliid  H  present,  tlw  wind  hjy 
rapidly  changing  the  atmosphere  cArrioa  away  the 
poLson  iKjfore  it  ria.x  time  to  do  harm.  The  extent 
and  severity  uf  m  darial  di-senseA  diminish  as  one 
ascends  above  sea  leveL  The  height  at  which 
malaria  is  produced  depends  upon  climatological 
conditi  ms— Le.  in  tropical  dtstrieta  one  must  ascend 
to  a  ^Tcatcr  altitude  to  find  a  dtootlM  free  from 
malaria  than  would  be  neceasaiy  ia  a  northern 
climate.  In  the  tropics  an  altitude  of  9900  feet 
may  Ije  refiuired  to  prevent  the  production  of 
malaria,  whereas  in  the  Apeunine?^  1.'»<X)  feet  only 
is  re<jnircd,  and  farther  north  malaria  i'<  nnt  found 
at  a  greater  altitude  than  nOO  feet.  In  investigat 
lag  MM  oeourrenoe  of  malaria  in  non-mountainous 
regions  we  also  find  that  altitude  ploy*  a  not 
vmmportant  part,  for  even  on  a  level  plaleaii  with 
basin-like  depressions  the  deepest  points  are  those 
most  aJTected  by  disease,  and  in  those  excep- 
tional caies  where  malaria  Ls  endeniii-  at  more 
or  leas  considerable  elevations  the  seal  of  the  prf> 
duction  of  the  poiiion  is  invariably  in  a  valley  or 
ravine.  The  older  geolojjical  formations  are  more 
or  less  e\emi)t  in  proporti(m  to  the  compactness  of 
the  rock  and  the  poraeity  ol  the  aoil,  and  accord' 
iniji^ly  the  alluvial  oi^  diravli^  formattons  are  the 
cliief  scats  of  endemic  malaria.  Clay,  marl,  and 
marsh  lands  are  most  favounible  to  its  nrodnc 
tion ;  a  porous  chalky  soil  is  less  favottrable,  and 
sandy  soil  least  favonrablo  to  its  priMlm  tinn. 
Where  malaria  is  endemic  in  rocky  dist^i(■l^<  there 
is  always  a  more  or  leas  thick  layer  of  iwrmcahle 
alluvial,  diluvial,  or  mineral  detritus  spread  over 
the  firm  rock,  and  invariably  a  hydroeoopie  upper 
■oil. 

WHiatover  the  character  of  the  fsoil,  a  copious 
saturation  of  the  ground  is  nocosHary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  malaria.  This  may  be  cauned  l>y  atmo- 
spheric precipitations,  drainage  fn>m  riverx,  lake.s, 
or  pools,  inundations,  either  periodic  or  irregular, 
irri^tion,  and  saturation  of  the  ground  with 
HuUsoil  water.  The  amovnt  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  is  certainly  eonneoted  with  the  pro> 
dnctlon  of  malaria,  and,  oCher  circomstancm 
Ixin^:  r<(]ual,  the  great<»«t  amount  of  malaria  will 
\Hi  found  where  the  amount  of  or;:anic  matter 
in  the  soil  is  great«?st,  leaKl  \\hpre  it  i-  l>a-t. 
Changes  in  the  aoil  indicate  clearly  its  influence 
on  the  piodnotioa  of  malaria,  for  the  latter  will 


dlaappear  on  damp  or  marshv  soil  heing  eompletdy 
dried  up.  If  water  completely  coven  the  aaif, 
malaria  disapp>ean) ;  if  virgin  land  be  reclaimed, 
it  provflB malarious  until  perfectiv  cultivated,  and  a 
neglect  of  once  cultivated  ground  may  also  prodnre 
I  malaria.  It  has  been  found  l»y  e\i>erience  that 
I  malaria  is  not  produce<l  in  the  centre  of  cities,  and, 
although  it  may  lie  prevalent  in  the  outskirts  of 
large  towns,  it  does  not  ]>enctrate  to  their  centrca^ 

Durinj^  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  oheeCTtn 
have  tned  to  prove  that  malarial  dieooeee  ore 
produced  by  a  microeenpic  fungua  nimaiitlnf  ef 
nnmerona  movable  shining  spores  of  a  lonejail  etol 
shape,  and  nine  millimetres  m  diameter.  Tomaaal- 
Cnidelli,  Klehs,  Machiafava,  Laveran,  and  Golgi 
have  all  investigated  this  subiect.  This  8o-<»lled 
bacillus  vmhimr  has  I»een  cultivated  outside  the 
l)ody ;  malaria  haa  been  produced  in  animala 
through  fa^JeetieB  by  eultivationa  of  the  Willos, 
and  it  haa  reoently  oen  proved  that  the  itgeetion 
of  blood  token  from  a  person  aoflering  from  malute 
will  produce  the  same  type  of  dii-eaM-  in  a  healthy 
person.  It  is  more  jirobable,  however,  that  a 
plaHmo<lium,  which  ha"  still  more  recently  l>ccn 
discovere<l  in  the  red  bUKHl-corpnscles,  will  prove 
t^i  1m'  the  real  cause  of  malaria.  Further  research, 
however,  is  necemary  before  this  diSienlt  and  in- 
teresting subject  is  finally  elncidoted.  In  districte 
where  malaria  exiato  it  ia  found  by  ezpenenoe  that 
thoae  who  go  out  of  their  houses  only  during  the 
day,  after  the  morning  fogs  have  di.'ipcrBe<r  and 
lietore  the  evening  ndsta  a]>pear,  often  escajie  the 
bail  ene(  t>)  of  the  jMiison ;  and  a  full  im  al  with 
three  grains  of  quinine  should  be  taken  before 
exposure  to  the  morning  air  by  tmvdlem  hi  a 
malarious  region.   See  Endemic. 

Halatla»  a  toym  of  20,000  inhabitants,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  province  of  Jiiurlx  Uir  in  Asia 
Minor,  8  miles  from  the  EuplirateB,  and  00  an 
im|><)rtant  trade  route.  It  was  the  Melitene  el 
ancient  Cappodocia,  woa  long  the  heodqnarten  ol 
the  JaeoUte  Chriatioae,  and  hae  had  muiy  vidai- 
tudes. 

Malay  Peninsula.  See  Malacca. 

Malayi*  the  dominant  native  race  in  the  Eoatem 

Archipelago  and  neighbouring  Asiatic  peninanlo. 
which  from  them  are  commonly  named  respectively 
the  Malay  Archii>elago  and  Mal;iy  Peniusula,  and 
collectively  Malaysia.  Physically  tlie  Malays  ninst 
}>e  re^anied  as  an  oceanic  branch  of  the  NIon;:olic 
division  of  mankind,  diverwilv  modified  by  inter- 
minglings,  especially  with  dark  (Papuan)  eiementa 
in  the  eaatern,  and  light  (Canoacio)  elements  ia 
the  waatem  and  eentral  part*  of  the  arebipelam. 
The  former  ( Malayo-Papuan ),  often  dcsignateti  i>y 
the  somewhat  vague  t<«rm  '  Alfnro,'  merge  gradually 
eastwanl  through  Titnor.  Ceram,  and  .South  Jilofo 
in  the  true  Papuans  of  Aru  and  New  (luinea.  The 
latter  form  two  (iiwtinct  groups,  the  Jniionrsiam 
showing  more  of  the  Caucasic,  and  the  Malay* 

iiroper  showing  more  of  the  Mongulic  element, 
'he  Indoneaiaaa.  represented  chiefly  oy  the  Bottoks 
and  Rnbna  of  Sumatra,  the  Bnghia  and  Maag- 
kassaras  of  South  Celel»es,  the  Ruled  Tpihs  and 
others  of  Borneo,  the  Manolx*  and  Tingiiians  of 
the  Philipjdnes,  the  Mentawev  islamiers  ( west 
coast  of  Sumatra),  and  many  0/  the  triix'**  in  tli»« 
.Moluccas  (North  Jilolo,  Buni),  are  of  medium  an'l 
even  tidl  stature,  well  proportioaed,  with  light 
brown  oomple.vion,  long  (doUehoeephalic )  head, 
straight  eyes,  lar;.'e  nose,  and  Nffilar  feotaiaa. 
The  Malay  rn<'<'  ju' ijier  ri impriaea  all  the rmt  of  the 
inhabitnnts  <if  M,i1m\ sia.  except  the  Negritos  of 
tlie  l'hi!ijipiiie<  and  .Malay  Peninsula;  also  the 
I  'li  tms  <ii  the  Hoiith  eastern  extremity  of  <'<>chin- 
China,  many  of  the  Formosan  tribea,  the  Hovaa  of 
Madagaaear,  aadaomeoftheiaefaneriaaUaadma 
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They  are  of  low  size,  averaj^an^'  little  over  five  feet, 
with  yellowiah  complexiou,  8trai>j;ht  black  hair, 
round  (InMiuwplMBe)  bead,  eumuwhat  almund- 
Qjres,  nnall  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  flat 
Hnall  hands  ana  feet,  in  general  so  like 
the  east  Asiatic  Mongols  that  Chinese  dressed  M 
Balinese  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
Malays,  Avhile  many  natives  of  Java  uighl  pass 
ver>'  well  for  Chinese  (Wallace). 

But  linguist icallv  the  Malays  are  entirely  severo<l 
from  the  Asiatic  Mongols,  alf  the  Malay  lan^ages 
without  ezceptioii  belonfing  to  the  witfely-difiused 
Makgro-Ptilynerian  faauly,  which  extends  across 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  from  Madagascar  to 
Ea.ster  Island,  and  from  New  Zealand  nortliwards 
to  Hawaii.  This  area  includes  many  dark  popula- 
t\<m»,  siK-l)  as  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Soloiaun  Islands,  who  speak  primitive  or  archaic 
fonni  of  tlie  orgaiiio  Malayo  Polynesian  tongue, 
of  which  the  standard  Malay,  Kavi,  Javanese,  and 
idioaia  d  the  more  cultured  Malav  peoples 
w  to  ba  later  derekfmente  (Codrington). 
_^  bk  llie  oeeanle  worid  vaee  and  language  are, 
I  to  say,  antagonistic,  and  present  many  m!li<MiU 
pioblema,  the  solution  of  which  must  await  further 
leaearcb. 

The  peoples  of  Btan«lartl  Malay  speech — i.e. 
the  Malays  in  the  narrower  and  poiuilar  accc|ita- 
tion  of  tlie  term — occupy  a  comparatively  limited 
portion  of  Malaysia,  being  mainly  confined  to  the 
Malay  Peniarala  to  about  9'  N.  fat,  the  soathem 

Srorioeee  of  Sumatra  (Menangkabo,  Palembanf;, 
;c.),  Linfjen,  Banka,  and  the  other  islajiils  l>ot\vt'en 
Sumatra  ami  Borneo ;  iianjcrmaiwiii,  l'ontianal<, 
Brunei,  and  some  other  maritime  districts  in 
Borneo ;  Tidor,  Temate,  and  the  Banda  group  in 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sniu  IslamlH.  But  at  all 
eventa  since  the  13th  century  the^e  Malays  have 
heoD  the  chief  trading  people  of  the  arelnpelago, 
where  tlieir  language  was  already  the  general 
medium  of  intercourse  throughout  Malavsia  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Porta^'uese  towanls  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  The  quealion  of  their  ori;,'in  hivt 
been  much  discnmo<l,  some  fixing;  tlie  cradle  of  the 
raee  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  others  in  Sumatra. 
Thia  Island,  and  especially  Menangkabo,  was  un- 
doobtedljr  the  point  oi  dispersion  of  the  later 
hbtorie  migratioas  both  to  the  mainUnd  and  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  archipelago,  which  migra- 
thms  can  be  traced  back  to  the  12tn  centoir.  But 
the  race  it^lf,  l>ein<.'  a  branch  of  the  Mongolic 
stock,  mn.<«t  have  ori^^inally  reached  the  islands 
from  the  mainland,  where  the  Oi ang-Beaua  ('men 
of  the  soil'),  indigenous  Malay  trilMM,  are  still 
found  almost  at  as  low  a  stage  of  culture  a.s  tlu  ir 
Negrito  neighboaia.  Others,  the  ao-called  Orang- 
Lamt  ('oMm  of  the  aea'),  haTO  from  tfania  long 
anterior  to  the  Sumatran  migrations  been  scattered 
over  all  the  inland  waters  of  the  archipelago,  *a 
vile  neople,  livinji;  by  fishing  iuid  piracy'  (De  Barros). 
LajttVi  the  Orang-Maldyu  themselves — i.e.  the 
civiliiwd  Malays,  formerly  BnUimanists  and  Biirl- 
dhistSi  now  niorttly  Mohammedans — had  already 
OfORU  the  nouthern  parts  of  Annam  in  the  Htii 
eeuturr,  aad  the  Hovas  had  feached  Madagascar 
at  a  Rill  earUer  epoch -^e.  before  the  sineiid  of 
Hindu  influences  in  the  arrhinctagu,  fnr  tiiere  are 
no  Sanskrit  wonlH  in  tin-  Alalagiu^y  lanpiajre. 
Hence  the  .Meiiangkal)0  "lisiMTsion  ran  milv  Ite 
regarded  as  an  epiMxle  in  the  hiMtory  of  the  >talay 
raee,  whose  origin  most  be  sought,  not  in  Sumatra, 
hot  hi  the  Indo'Chiniwe  peainiuia.  Their  connection 
widi  tha  primitive  Inhamtante  of  thla  legion  is  also 
shown  by  nnmerous  practices,  snch  as  pile-build- 
ing, head-hnnting  (Dyaks  of  Borneo),  certain 
matriarehal  customs,  a  dislike  of  milk,  and  fond- 
ness for  putrescent  fish,  large  ear-ontamcnts,  cock- 
0ghtia(  and  ollwr  fonni  of  gamhUng: 


Of  late  yeare  the  Malays  have  mostly  abandoned 
their  lawletw  roving  habits,  and  axd  now  spoken  of 
aa  a  aomewhat  mild,  patient,  and  taciturn  people, 
occupied  ohiedy  with  trade  and  agticaltai«»  ana 
distinguidied  especially  for  their  extreme  eoorteqr 
towards  each  other  and  strangers.  But  the  old 
fiery  spirit  still  smoulders  beneath  an  a|>;»arentlv 
passive  exterior,  and  too  freoueutly  revrnlH  it'-eff 
m  those  sudden  outbursts  oi  murderous  frenzies 
kniiNvii  as  'running  nniuck.'  The  Malay  intellect 
is  of  a  low  order,  and  the  race  has  never  developed 
a  native  culture,  their  civili^tion  being  entirely 
doe  to  foreign  influeaoeB.  chiefly  Hindu  and  Aiak 
The  Bfalay  language,  wluoh  is  eoft  and  hamoidmia 
and  of  simple  structure,  is  written  in  the  Arable 
character,  which  is  ill  suitc<l  for  the  purpose. 
Lately'  the  Roman  system  ha-s  l>een  larLtly  adopted, 
especially  in  the  Dutch  and  English  oependencies. 
The  literature,  which  is  copious,  comiirises  poetic&l 
compositions,  such  asrhyming-proveriw,  love-8onp<, 
and  dramas  dismaying  MMne  Oligilialit^',  but  little 
iroBginatiiiin  The  praa-miilMigi  (hirtorioe  and 
ebrottfetee  in  wM(^  truth  aad  AetloB  an  intsfc  *  '  * 
interwoven,  treatises  on  1aw»  theology,  and 
are  mostly  based  on  Arab  or  Persian  models. 

See  J.  Crmwfurd,  ^iitorif  o/ fit  luiiian  Archiptlano  ; 
Lofcsn,  Journal  of  the  Indian  Arc/up/ Im/i}  and  KaH 
Atia,  wid  Klhnoloffp  of  tk€  Indian  ArxhiiKlaijo  ;  \.  \L 
Wailsoe,  Tht  Malnfi  Arehiptlago ;  T.  J.  Nowbold,  Aconinl 
of  tht  liritith  SftllrmenU  in  the  Strait*  of  Alularcn ; 
W.  E.  Maxwell,  Afanual  of  the  Malay  Laiu!uit{/e  ,  Mik- 
lukho  HmcImj,  ElAnl^J^>>/tctU  Exrunion  in  Johor;  A.  II. 
Keaos,  Eelatiom  of  the  Indo  Chinett  and  InUr-Oceanie 
Racti  and  LanguageM ;  Vod  KoBenbttrg,  Die  MalajfUeke 
Arck^  sad  FolUan  i^  tke  Mi^tgn  Jomrml  if  lk$ 


Malcolm,  Sir  John,  O.C.B.,  a  British  soldier, 
statesman,  and  historian,  was  i*orn  at  Burnfoot, 
near  Langholm,  I)umfri<>nliire,  May  2,  176fl,  and 
at  fourteen  went  to  India  as  a  cablet  in  the  Madras 
armv.  In  17!)B  he  was  appointed  a.s8i((tant  to  the 
resident  at  Hvderabad  by  Lord  WeUedev.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  ilege  of  seringa- 
patam  in  1799,  and  in  1800  he  was  sent  as  am- 
iwssador  to  Persia,  to  form  an  alliance  with  that 
OOUntr>'  agaiiiMt  Bonaparte,  in  whicli  lie  suect'e<U-(l. 
In  1801  lie  ac  ted  as  private  nectetaiT  to  WeUenley  ; 
in  1803  was  at>|M>inte<l  governor  of  tlie  MvMtre 
Bestdency ;  anu  during  the  next  two  years  did 
mnehto  re<luce  to  order  and  tranquillity  tlie  newly- 
conquered  MahraUa  states.  In  iso7  and  1810  fie 
was  again  aont  aa  minirter  pl<  ni|  otentiarv  to  the 
Persian  court.  In  1812  lie  r.  turm-il  to  England, 
receivtil  the  honour  of  kni^rhilnHMi,  and,  after  five 
yt'iii>,  NMMil  out  ft^'din  to  Imiia  as  the  governor- 
general's  p<iliiiral  a^-ent  in  tiie  Deccan,  and  with 
the  rank  oi  brigwiier-genenti  in  the  Indian  army ;  in 
Uie  latt<>r  capacity  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  against  the  Pindaris  and  Holkar.  He 
was  again  in  En^knd  in  IttB,  and  aettled  with  hie 
family  at  Hyde  Hall,  near  Bawhridgeworth,  Hert- 
fonlsfiire.  To  this  period  belong  his  anonymous 
Sketfhcx  in  Persin  (1827).  tJovemor  of  Bomlmy 
(  1827-.'W>),  Itf  <  iiiin-d  ].;irliiuiu>iil  in  1  S.'U  as  member 
for  Launceston,  and  opjioHtil  tin'  lU-fniTU  Bill.  He 
die<l  of  paralysis  in  London,  .KJtii  .May  1833.  The 
Dnke  of  Wellington  in  1H24  wrote  "to  Malcolm 
that  from  the  year  1796  'no  great  tmnsactien  iiaa 
taken  place  in  the  East  in  which  you  have  ne% 
played  a  principal,  mont  nseful,  conspicuous,  and 
honourable  part.'  Malcolm's  writings  are  A  IIU- 
torn  nf  Pcrx,.i  (2  vols.  1815;  24  »•.!.  lS2«),  j%fi-moir 
of  (  '■  iitrnl  I„>li't  (2  vols.  1H2.'<K  Pi.htiriil  H.^tur,, 
of  India  /mm  17 Si  to  AV-'J  ('i  vols.  1820),  and 
Lt/e  of  Utrd  Citrr  (1 8.16 ).  Sea  Ua  Life  and  Cone- 
spondence,  by  Kayo  (lHr>6). 

■alCOlm  Canmore  (Oael.  C^nnn-mor,  'great 
head'),  king  of  Bootlaad,  waa  a  chiM  when  in  BMO 
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his  father,  King  Duncan,  was  slain  1>v  Macl»*^t!» 
(q.v.)'  He  eeems  to  have  spent  hb  youtfi  in  Nurtli- 
ttmbria  with  )iis  uncle.  Earl  Siward,  who  in  1054 
OtoMfalwd  him  ia  finn  pomenion  of  Cumbria  and 
f^Mmmf  I0  1087,00  the  death  of  Macbeth  and 
(Mven  months  later)  of  Lolacb,  as  well  aa  that 
probably  of  Earl  Thorfinn  of  Orkney,  he  ancendcd 
the  throne  of  all  Sootlanrl  For  the  first  ii;:ht 
years  he  \va.-«  free  to  flcMitt"  lii-<  oiH>r<;ieH  t^i  the 
conj*<)liilatii)n  of  his  kin^iluiti,  En^'land  then  bein;j 
ruled  by  the  peaceful  toward  tlie  Confesj*or ;  but 
even  during  thia  period  he  made  onn  raid  into 
Morthombrut  (1061).  And  after  1066  the  historv 
of  bis  long  rei^n  is  ooe  of  eeoselew  watfan  vrith 
the  Norman.  Hi«  first  wife.  Ingibiorg,  Thorfinn's 
widow,  h:ul  dio<l  ;  and  in  1069  Malctdm  wedded 
Margaret,  sister  of  Kil;;:ir  the  Atheling  (q  v.), 
whone  caune  thenocforth  li<>  w.imily  made  his  own. 
Five  aeparate  times*  tl'vl  h*-  liarrv  N'orthmnliria,  m 
^aometimes  as  York  (  mv.),  1070.  1079,  1091,  and 
1093) ;  and  then  were  c«>unter  invasions  by  Williant 
the  ConqiMRW  and  Prinoe  Bobert^  in  *I073  wmI 
1080,  on  the  former  of  wbleh  oeetnons  at  Aher- 
nethy  'King  Malrohn  cJime  and  inaile  pence  with 
King  William,  an<l  gave  hostages  and  Wrame 
hiii  man.'  This  homage  he  rencwe<i  to  William 
Kufu>«  in  1091  :  hut,  according  to  Scottish  his- 
torians, it  was  only  for  Lothian  and  Cumbria, 
which  once  had  belonged  to  England.  In'  1002 
Knfns  wrested  from  Seotland  all  Cumbria  sooth 
of  the  Sol  war ;  and  next  year  Malcolm  satliered 
his  army  and  marched  into  England,  'narryine 
with  more  animosity  than  ever  l»ehove<l  him.  Ana 
then,  on  I.Uli  Noveiiil^er  1093,  Robert  de  Moubray, 
K.irl  of  Northnmlierland,  ensnared  him  at  Alnwick 
with  \m  men  unawares  and  slew  liim.  Morel  of 
Bam  borough,  who  slew  him,  was  Earl  liohert's 
steward  and  King  Malcolm's  ffossipk  With  Mal- 
colm, also,  was  slain  Ms  son  Edwnro,  who  should, 
if  he  bad  lived,  have  been  king  after  him.' 
Malcolm'  left,  however,  five  sons,  of  whom  four 
fiuccet»<le<l  him  on  the  throne — Duncan  (liy  In;:i- 
hiorgi.  E<igar,  .Vlexuruler,  ami  David.  Hi.-*  reign 
is  an  imj>ortant  one,  as  the  commencement  of  the 
transition  of  Scotland,  Celtic  and  Culdee,  to  Scot- 
land, feudal  and  Roman  CSatholio ;  bat  the  ehange 
was  not  dne  to  liim  so  rnneh  a*  to  bis  ■aiatly 
Qvetn* 

S«e  the  Article  MaboaBKT,  and  Skene's  Cellie  Scotland 
(1876  .1  :  an<l  see  the  article  ScoTLAXU  for  the  other  three 
kings  of  that  name — Maloolin,  son  ol  Donald,  king  of 
AllNtn  from  'Ji2  to  054 ;  Malonlm,  son  of  Kenneth, 
kiii;^'  of  Scotia  from  lur>  to  ia'<4;  snd  Slaloola  the 
Miuden,  king  of  bootiaad  from  1153  to  1I(«5. 

Maldegenu  a  town  of  East  Flanders,  Belginm, 
12  miles  by  rail  E.  of  BrugeM.    Top.  8o22. 

Maiden*  a  villagi*  of  Surrey,  3  nnle<f  SE.  of 
KingHton-utM^n  TliattPH.  From  i'2*it  to  I J74  it  wa.1 
the  f»eat  of  Merton  College,  «o  may  claim  t«i  he  the 
metropolis  of  Oxford.  I'op.  of  parish,  .V25.  The 
town  of  New  Maiden  (pop.  2a38)  is  2  miles  K  of 
Kingi^,  of  which  it  is  {NtteUenlly  «  snbark 

Maiden,  a  town  of  Mii>-sacliuf»-tts,  T)  niih-s  hy 
rail  .N  of  IJoiion.  There  are  manufactures  ot  india- 
mhlH'r  good-',  conl.H  and  tsssels,  snnd'puer,  ft& 
Fop.  (15*90)  23.031. 

Maiden  Island,  a  British  possession  in  the 

Central  l'a«n(ic,  lies  NW.  of  the  Martjuenas  in 
4'  3'  S.  lat.  and  l.Vi  W.  long.  It  is  a  coral  inland 
r>  miles  long  hy  4  hroad,  and  lias  \  aluiililt'  dt  Tio-it, 
of  guano,  worketl  hy  eight  EuroiKuins  and  100 
native  laboarers. 

HaMlTe  Islands*  a  chain  of  characteristic 
Coral  (q.v.)  atolls  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  SW. 
of  Cevlon.  They  extend  5.V1  iiiili  H  in  length  {7'  7' 
N.  lat.  to  C  42'  8.)  hy  45  in  average  breailth 
(7Sr  SO'  to  73*  flO'  B.  leogO,  and  consist  off  soventeen 


groups,  di-tri'.ut' -i  j«.liti>  ally  imo  ihirtwn,  and 
emhnuMng  a  total  of  sevt-nil  hundred  i»lan'^4i  All 
of  theise  are  ver\-  f^mall  in  area,  and  loiB  than  IDO 
are  inhabited.  ^lal^,  the  residence  of  the  native 
*  Sultan  of  the  Twelve  Thonsand  Isles,'  is  1  mile 
long  by  }  mile  wide,  nod  eontains  a  pop.  of  3000. 
The  population  of  the  whole  chain  is  probably  not 
iimre  than  '20,000.  These  fHviplc  resetiilde  tho  Siii^' 
halc><;  in  their  j>ersonal  ai'jH»ararn'«>,  and  HjK-ak  a 
language  closelv  akin  to  Singhah-w.  They  are 
.Mt)haninie«lan.'«  by  religion,  and  hoast  of  an  ancient 
ci\ili-ation.  They  are  peaceful,  affectionate,  well 
behaved,  and  of  deaolT  bnbitiL  Bios  ( imported  L 
fish  (chieflj  bonito),  Dtead-frnit,  ooeon-nnt,  and 
various  other  fmits  snd  vegetables  are  their  prin- 
cipal food.  Coir,  cowries,  dried  Ixuiito  li!.li,  cooos- 
nut  ainl  copra,  and  tortni^i-^lifll  are  exi>ortnt. 
The  gathering  and  preparation  of  those  articles  are 
the  princi{ial  occupations,  apart  from  a  little  weav- 
ing. The  Arab  geograpfier  Ibn  Batata  lived 
more  tiian  a  year  on  the  islands  (1343-44).  The 
JVnctngneBo  maintained  fsetorice  tfaM«  at 
times  after  1518;  but  In  16411  the  saftaa  fat  him- 
self under  the  prtjtectinn  of  the  Dutch  governor  of 
Ceylon,  and  along  with  that  inland  tlioy  exchanged 
Dutch  for  Engli--li  .'•iiprtinacy.  The  sultan  wnds 
an  embassy  ever^'  year,  bearing  presents,  to  renew 
his  liomagB  to  tlM  govenmr  of  Cqrieo. 

MaMon*  a  mnnicipal  1>orongh  of  Essex,  9  miles 
E.  of  Clielnjsford  and  .38  NE.  of  I>ondon  (by  rail 
44),  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  Cf)ntluence  of  the 
Chelmir  and  the  Ulackwatcr,  in  the  vicinity  «if 
\>  hich  trace.<4  are  htill  e.vtant  of  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment. It  lias  two  hne  churches,  partly  Decorat«"d 
and  partly  Perpendicular,  and  a  quaint  town  or 
moot  liali  dating  from  tlwniai  of  Ueniy  VI.  The 
nuura&etnra  of  cryttallised  salt  Is  a  s|ieaalitv,  and 
in  the  Blackwater— a  noted  resort  of  wild-Jowl— 
are  exten.sive  oy.stfir-lisheries.  From  1328  to  1867 
Maldon  returned  two  nieiulw  r^  to  luii liament,  and 
thence  to  1S85  one.  Plume,  founder  of  the  profes- 
sorship of  Ai«trononiy  at  Cambridge,  General  Gatea 
and  Herbert  the  scademidan  were  BaHves,  and 
Lands«4>r's  permits  residents  till  181&  Pk^  ( 1801 ) 
'J.TvM  :  ( 1  HSl)  r>4(jH  ■  ( 1891 )  5397. 

Maldonado,  a  hilly,  fertile  coast  de|>artment 
in  the  south  east  of  Uruguay,  with  an  area  of  1584 
so.  ni.,  and  a  {Mip.  of  over  20,000.  lu  cnpital. 
alno  cnlle<l  Maldonado,  is  tlw  lullllnfl  llHll  Of 

Montevideo.    Pop.  2000. 

Malebrancbe,  Nicolas,  a  Fren,  h  philo- 
Kopher,  was  l>orn  Aiii,'iiNt  (>,  lllis,  nt  I'aiis.  He 
was  deformed  and  sicaly,  and  from  his  childhood 
fond  of  solitude.  At  foe  age  of  twenty-two  lie 
entered  into  the  eongregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
devoted  Mmeelf  to  the  study  of  Patristics  and 
church  history,  till  Descartes's  treatise,  De  Homin*, 
falling  into  bis  hands,  attracted  him  to  philosophy. 
His  famous  work.  De  la  Recherche  de  la  i'trit,  i  ,t 
vols.  1674  ;  6th  e<l.  1712),  nivealed  great  depth  and 
originality  of  thought  combined  with  |»er?»picaity 
ana  elegance,  its  ohje^^t  l)eing  the  psychological 
invcstigatien  of  the  causcH  of  the  errors  to  which 
the  boman  mind  is  liable*  and  of  the  natwe  of 
tnitb  and  the  way  of  rsaehing  it.  He  main- 
t-ains  that  we  see  all  things  in  Cod— his  famous 
Vision  en  Dieu :  that  all  beings  and  thonghts 
exist  in  Go<l — Ih'-ii  t\it  le  lieu  dft  ryjints,  rirmmf 
I'lSfxiee  est  le  lieu  deg  corjut ;  ami  that  towl 
the  first  cause  of  all  changes  which  take  plan*  in 
IsMlies  and  sonis,  which  arc  therefore  merely  {«»• 
sive  therein.  His  system  is  a  kind  of  mjstie 
idealism.  It  was  immediately  oppoeed  bgr  Aat> 
A  man  Id,  Boseoet,  and  many  others,  and  wn  snb- 
jecte<l  to  a  thorough  and  critical  examination 
Locke  and  Leihnitz.  Other  works  of  Maiebranclie  s 
are  TratU  tk  la  Meruit  (1684)  and  Cmmwmlimt 
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MHaphusiqiua  ti  OuUimnu  (1683),  in  tlw  latter 

of  wliicli  lie  endeavoand  to  exhiliit  the  harmony 
of  hL»  pliiloHojihic  views  with  CliriHtianity.  He 
died  at  Taris,  October  13,  1715.  The  storj'  of 
Stock,  Berkeley  M  l^idgrapher,  that  Malebranche 
died  of  the  excitoment  iiimiced  hv  a  metaphysical 
diacuaaion  with  the  subtle  Berkeley,  i«  dutiiiroved 
bjr  the  dates ;  Berkeley  having  been  in  England 
from  Aojnixt  1714  till  1710 

An  edition  of  his  works,  puhlisheJ  in  1712,  filled  11 
Tolnmes.  I>at«r  editions  kro  by  (k-nonile  ftiid  I/ounluMeix 
(1837)  and  Jules  Simon  (IKMI  71).  Stu  tht>  Life  by 
AodiA  (Totir*.  18W),  and  tlic  Studies  hv  lilampignon 
(1861  )k  Olli-Uprune  (1»7U).  and  PiUun  (1H95). 

1UI«  Fen*  Bee  Pbm  (MalbV 

■ategwlte  Pepper*  See  Gbaum  orPAR- 
ADiaK 

■aleeherbes,  Chretien  Gl-illaumk  db 
Lamoioiioii  db,  a  dbtinguiBbfld  Fraoeli  ■tatwmen. 
wae  born  at  Parn,  Deeember  A.  1721.  Brfaflated 

at  the  JeMait«'  College,  at  twenty  fonr  he  l)ecanie 
eoanMlIor  to  the  paniaracnt  of  I'aris,  and  in  1750 
mooeedetl  his  futlier  as  nreniilent  of  the  ('our  deH 
Aides,  where  he  Hliowotl  clear  judgment,  strict 
integrity,  and  humanity.  A  quiet  but  detenniued 
opponent  of  government  ropacitv  and  tyranny,  he 
watched  the  minlntry  with  a  jealooa  eye.  and  was 
iBdefatigable  in  hia  elbrto  to  pmvaBl  Uie  people 
inwi  being  plundered.  Beeidea  hi*  more  ruuper 
lodlcial  duties  he  was  entra»t«d  aNo  with  the 
eeosomhip  of  the  press,  and  so  tolerant  \va.H  lie  that 
French  autliors  pronounce  tlie  perioil  i>f  Iiim  cen-^rir- 
ship  *  the  golden  age  of  lettern.  To  liLs  large  mind 
we  may  ancribe  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Emevd^idie.  In  17/1  his  bold  remonstrances 
•ganst  the  abuses  of  law  which  Lonis  XV.  was 
ptueteating  led  to  hia  hanishment  to  hia  ommtry- 
aeal  of  8t  Laeie,  bnt  here  he  solaced  himself  with 
botany,  ever  a  favonrite  study.  At  the  acoessinn 
of  !>i»iiiK  XVI.  (1774)  he  wa.-*  recalleii,  nnii  t<xjk 
o;lii-i,'  iiinItT  tlie  crown,  but  retired  on  the  dinmissal 
of  Turgot.  and  frouj  thin  time  to  the  devolution 
spent  Win  time  in  travel,  or  in  the  improvement  of 
his  estates,  with  one  brief  interval  of  oHice  in  1787. 
The  first  storms  passed  him  by  ;  bat  when  lie  heard 
that  the  anhappy  king  was  about  to  be  tried  by 
the  Convention  ne  magnanimously  left  his  retreat, 
and  c.-iiiie  to  P.-iris  t<}  utnlortake  liin  defftiee.  'I 
was  twice  cilind  to  the  council  of  liim  who  w!i.s  my 
master,  when  all  the  world  c<ivet«'il  that  honour; 
and  I  owe  him  the  same  service  now  when  it  lia.1 
beewae  one  which  manv  reckon  dangerons,'  said 
the  grajr-baireil  hera.  From  that  day  Malesherbes 
himself  was  doomed.  He  was  arrested  in  the 
beginning  of  December  1793,  and  guillotined,  April 
32,  1794,  along  with  his  daughter  and  her  hus1>an<!, 
brother  of  the  famou.i  Chateaubriand.  M;il4  slicrl>e8 
was  one  of  the  noblest  figures  of  his  time,  and  his 
fearleiui,  hi^h  minded  devotion  to  duty  as  an  advo- 
cate was  htUngly  commeinorate^l  I'n  1828  by  a 
alaftna  ia  tiie  hall  of  justice  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
aaow  of  a  weU-known  boalevard  in  the  city.  He 
wae  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  bronght  an 
■Uopen  to  the  discus.Hion  of  agriculture  and  botany 
as  well  as  politic.il  ami  financial  questions. 

liii  iK'irrft  I'hoUirA  (1809)  oiintains  his  iiinut  interest- 
ing writing  For  ht<  l.i  «,  tea  thu  books  by  Dubois  (3d 
cd.  1>«>;  I,  (Uilhnl  (  IHO.->  I,  }k>iKiiy  d'.Vnslas  ( 18181,  Bomi 
(1831),  Oopin  (1811 ),  and  Vignaox  11^4)l 

■Uet*  Bee  Mallbt. 

Malherbe,  Frani^ois  dk,  was  l>onn  at  Caen, 
.Inly  IS,  15.V».  After  studying  at  tli»'  nnivei-ity 
of  Caen  he  attacluN]  himself  to  IfiTiri  d'.Aii;;iiiili  tn<\ 
a  natural  son  of  Henri  II.,  and  was  afterwards 
peoeleaed  bv  the  Due  de  Beliegarde.  He  ioiaed 
tha  eeart  of  Henri  IV.,  and  received  a  pennon  of 
IKWlivraa  from  the  qneeii.  Hewaaaaiiidaatrioiw 


writer,  protlucing  odes,  songs,  paraphrases,  epi- 

f trams,  epistles,  translations,  criticisms,  \a  tie 
ounded  a  literary  school,  and  by  his  influence 
brought  uliout  a  revolution  iti  poetic  stvle.  He 
gave  U>shons  in  composition  to  a  class  of  (lisciples, 
who  met  in  the  hotel  of  the  Due  de  Beliegarde, 
and  death,  so  the  story  goee,  struck  him  while* be 
was  engaged  in  ronndinff  a  period.  Thongh  he  had 
a  considerable  fortune,  ne  incessantly  Itewniled  the 
rigours  of  his  lot  in  his  addresses  to  the  court,  ami 
succw-sfully  importuned  Louis  XIII.  for  an  addition 
to  his  income.  Ho  dit^l  at  I'aris,  Oct<d)er  18,  1G28. 
His  poetry  is  of  little  merit,  lieing  cold,  colourless, 
and  insipid.  He  is  best  remembered  by  the  truly 
touching  ataana  which  he  addresaed  to  hb  Maad 
Dn  Pomer,  and  which  contain  the  mtmi  itmam 
line :  *Et,  roee,  elle  a  vten  oe  q*oni4vent  lee  rosea* 
He  was  exeeedingljr  vainglorioas,  and  asserted 
that  what  he  had  written  wonid  endure  eternally. 
His  interest  lies  in  this — that  by  exatni>le  and 
teaching  he  altered  the  complexion  of  French 
verse.  He  led  his  c<mntr>'men  to  look  with  dis- 
dain on  the  richly-coloured  and  full  sounding 
versoi  of  Konsard,  and  to  adopt  a  style  clear  and 
finished,  it  is  tmcb  bat  cold  and  pmaaie,  and  eon* 
fined  to  tlie  limite  of  a  narrow  voeabnlary.  He 
delighted  to  be  terme<l  the  tyrant  of  uonls  and 
syllables.  He  introduced,  8o  to  siKUik,  the  prin- 
cijilc  of  caste  into  dictirm.  Certain  words  were 
auapted  for  |x)etic  pui])oses,  while  others  were  to 
be  rigidly  e.\clude«f  from  literature.  The  result 
\va"  that  when  Malherl>e  s  teachings  were  develoj»ed 
bv  Ikiilean,  and  enforce^l  by  his  high  authontv, 
h  rench  verse  was  deprived  ol  nearly  all  that  marks 
oflT  poetry  from  prose.  The  aeleet  tiiermy  woida 
lost  their  original  edge  and  colour,  and  Wcame 
incapable  of  rendering  other  than  conventional 
idea-s.  On  the  other  haiul,  MallierW  ilid  good 
service  in  inculcating  the  virtues  of  reticence, 
reliuenient,  and  i  iiiimitiirBe  la  iljlo 

8m  Sainte-Benve's  Cauterteg  dm  Lundit  vol  vffl.; 
Flippeau'a  £eriwaim$  Jformandt  {lSS8)t  ana  woiln  Iv 
Oonrasf  (18081^  Laar  (HsidslbeK  1860y.  Johsnnesoa 
(HsUs.  l(»n.  Busst  (M  «d  1890),  AUaU  (1892),  sad 
the  Due  de  Broglie  [  18%). 

IHalibrail*  Maria  Felictta,  mezzo-soprano 
singer,  Inini  at  Paris,  March  34,  1808,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mannel  Garcia,  a  Spanish  singer  and 
teaoier  of  singing.  She  made  her  dibvt  ia  London 

in  183S,  and  soon  her  reputation  extended  over 
Europe.  Her  father  attempted  to  establish  the 
Italian  o|>era  in  New  York,  hut  without  success  ; 
and  she  iiiarriw]  M.  Malibmn,  a  Fn-Tuh  merchant 
there,  who  soon  liecame  bankrupt.  Thereupon  she 
returneti  to  the  stage,  and  was  n*ceived  with  gix'at 
enthusiasm  in  France,  England,  Germany,  an«l 
Italy.  Uer  fiiat  marriage  Imriag  been  disaolvetl, 
she  married  M.  Beriot,  a  famous  noUnist,  in  1836 ; 
but  on  23d  Sentenil»er  of  that  year  she  died  at 
Manchester.  Sue  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  oper> 
atieriagMa. 

Malic  Acid.  HjCJI.Os  (from  Lat.  malum,  'an 
spple  ),  (Kcurs  almntlaiitly  in  nrtwt  acidnlons  fruits, 
particularly  in  iiurii«>  a|>ph*s,  gisiscU-rrit'*,  an<l 
currants,  in  which  it  is  found  as  an  acid  or  acid 
salt  of  potash  or  lime,  which  gradually  chatiL'es  into 
a  neutral  salt  as  the  fruit  ripens.  It  cn  stnlliscH  in 
groups  4^  radiating  acicular  prisms,  but,  as  the 
cr^'stals  are  very  deliqaescent,  it  is  usually  ob> 
tamed  as  a  s^Tupy,  semi-transparent  mass,  with  a 
ver>'  sour  smell,  and  remlily  t*olublc  in  water  and 
alcohol.  The  chemical  chang*^  which  this  acid 
undergoes  under  the  intluenc**  of  various  n  a^-f-nt!* 
are  ver>'  singular,  and  serve  t«  illustnite  many 
points  in  vegetable  physiology  in  reference  to  the 
matamtion  of  fraita.  'Thna,  nitrie  add  conrerts  it 
iBtoosalie  addi  bjdialed  potoah,iato  oxalie  and 
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acetic  aciil.s  ;  fermentis,  into  Huccinio^  llttljJfllB, 
acetic,  and  carbonic  aciiU  and  water. 

Malisnant  Pnstnle.  See  AirraitAx. 

MalitniautS,  a  term  iisi;-<i  \>y  tlif  narlianiont 
men  Ut  desijrT»ate  those  whuiu  ihev  cousiuereii  to  be 
thsievil  advisers  of  Charles  I.  "they  are  no  called 
in  the  Grand  Remonstimiioe,  Laud  and  Strafford 
being  singled  «mt  as  the  most  prominent,  and  to 
their  door  are  laid  all  the  evils  which  afflicted  the 
kingdom.  Afterwards  the  name  wa«  extended  to 
all  who  tU«l  with  the  king  tflaiiMl  the  paiUa- 
nient 

H allBCft  or  MbCHLIK  ( Flem.  Mtehclen ),  a  citv 
of  Belgitim,  ob  the  navigable  Pyle,  14  miles  88& 
of  Antwwp.   It  has  line  iqnarea,  noble  bnildlnge, 

•nd  wido  regular  streets,  but  i«  (levr)iil  of  all  si^^^a 
of  life  and  industry.  Iiaviny  lost  its  former  fat- 
ness, and  fallen  far  iKihind  otiier  llt'l^^ian  cities  in 
commercial  enterjirise  and  industrial  activity.  As 
the  sec  of  the  pninate  of  Belgium  it  still  retains 
a  certain  degree  of  ecclesiastical  importance,  and 
poasesses  numerous  cbarches,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  wbieli  is  St  BomboU's  oktbedral,  a  vast  boild- 
in^,  eovering  nearly  two  aeree,  its  interior  adorned 
with  Van  DvcUh  'Crucifixion'  and  many  otln  r  line 
pictures  and  car\'ings.  It  was  mostly  built  in 
1437-52,  but  its  clock-tower,  324  feet  lii^'li,  rt  niains 
unfinished.  The  churches  of  St  John  and  uf  Our 
Lady  contain  works  by  Rnben^ ;  the  town  hall 
dates  from  the  15th  century ;  the  Cloth  Hall  ( 1340) 
la  now  used  as  a  Rnard-honse ;  noteworthy  also 
are  the  splendid  modem  archiepiscopal  palace,  the 
BeKuina^re,  the  Salm  inn  ( 1534),  and  the  monument 
to  Mar;,'arot  of  Austria  (1849).  The  manufacture 
of  pillow-l;u:e,  so  famous  in  the  17th  century  (see 
Lace),  ha.s  l»een  largely  transferred  to  Brussels  and 
elttewhere ;  but  linen  and  woollen  iabrica,  beer, 
neetlles,  &c.  are  mado  hmi  Fop.  (1875)  40,181 ; 

(1889)  4!),7-.'l. 

MaliuiccrlnK  is  a  term  used  in  the  British 
army  to  express  the  crime  of  fi'ij;nin}{  disease  in 
onler  to  obtain  di.Hoharjje  from  the  service,  or  to 
escape  sdiii  "  .•<jK*cial  duty.  As  defined  in  the  Army 
Act  of  1881  it  implies  some  overt  act,  such  as  the 
pravious  application  of  a  li^atore,  or  tho  taking  of 
some  drug,  which  produced  the  appearance  of  the 
diieaae  said  to  exist.  A  worse  form  of  the  same 
crime,  'wilfully  maiming'— as  blowing  off  the 
trigger-finger — is  erroneonsiy  called  malingering. 

Mallard.  See  Duck. 

MalleabUlly  ia  the  property  which  oertain 
metals  possess  of  being  reducible  to  thin  leaves, 
oitbtr  oy  hammering  (honee  the  oonoipaDiding 
Gormaa  word,  Hamnunarktit)  or  bv  laminatfon 

between  rollers.  The  order  in  which  the  malle- 
able metals  exhibit  this  property  is  a.<«  follows  - 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Platinum,  'Palla<lium,  Iron, 
Aluminium,  Tin,  Zinc.  I.,ead,  Catlmium,  Nickel, 
Cobalt,  tiold  far  nurpasses  all  the  other  metals 
in  malleability.  )x  in<;  capable  of  reduction  into 
films  not  oxoeedin;^'  iIk;  20O,OO0lik  of  an  inch  in 
thlokno— ;  and  silver  and  eofipor  may  be  reduced 
to  leaves  of  gmit  tennity.  Although  gold  and 
silver  also  present  the  property  of  Duotility  (f|.v.) 
in  the  highest  degree,  tliere  is  no  conHtant  relation 
fjetween  the  two  pro]H>rties  ;  for  example,  iron, 
although  it  may  be  reduced  to  extremely  thin  wire, 
ti  nH  naarilj  ao  malloaUe  aa  gold,  rilvor,  or  ooppor. 

liallee  Scrub,  a  bushy  Encalyptuf  8  or 
10  feet  high,  which  forms  iin|ienetrable  thickets 
in  Australia  (<|.v.,  V(d.  L  p.  080).  FflT thit  MallOfr 
Leu,  see  Mul  ni>-1{ikus. 

■•llet,  or  Malet,  Clai  de  Fb^vnxois  de, 
a  oonspiiator  against  Na|ioleon  I.,  wss  bom 
SSIh  Juno  1704,  at  IMlo  in  Francho-Comt^,  and 
beeaaio  an  eager  anpportor  of  the  Bevolntion. 


Entering  tl>c  annv,  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
a  brigadier-general  by  1799.  Bat  in  1801  be  was 
detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  Na{Kileon.  and 
again  in  1808 ;  he  was  arrested  and  kepi  im 
cunlinemeut  until  1812.  Daring  Napoloonii  «■»■ 
psigm  in  Russia  Mallet  made  his  escape  tnm 
prison  on  the  night  of  October  S2-23,  and  br 
circulating  the  ffu.'se  news  of  Na]»>l..<  n's  deatn 
and  by  dexterous  use  of  a  forged  .i'Hr>*  of  the 
senate  won  over  some  of  the  Ciitiona]  guards, 
Whilst  the  latter  occupied  the  principitl  jiublic 
offices  in  his  namo,  Udlet  himself  prrK-c«^icd  to 
liberate  hii  fellow-oonipiiialoii«  G«ierals  Gaidal 
and  Lahoria,  from  prison.  But  at  the  honae  ef 
Bullitt,  oommandant  of  the  troops  in  Pari*,  Mall'-: 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Bullin's  ailjutaLt. 
LalMjrde.  He  was  shot,  along  with  his  fclliiu 
connpirators,  20th  Octobu*  1812.  See  histories  of 
the  conspiracv,  by  LafoB  (1814),  BanhiiiT  (ISMk 
and  Dnurille  (1840). 

Mallet,  or  Malloth,  Pavid,  the  wielder  of  a 
venal  i>en  in  the  rii>,'n>  of  the  sc-cond  and  third 
Georges,  was  \nnn  in  ll)98,  at  CrietT.  in  IVrthj^hiie, 
where  his  father  ke^it  a  small  inn.  Janitor  for 
six  montlis  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh  (1717- 
18),  be  then  studied  for  one  session  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  17S20  became  tntor  in  the  family  of 
Mr  Home  of  Dreirliora.  in  1783  in  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose.  Heit?  lie  reniaine<l  several  yeans, 
and  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  lii."*  pupils.  In 
1723  the  a<lar)tation  of  two  old  liallail.-  into  a 
new  one,  '^Villiam  and  Margaret,'  gained  him 
a  reputation  aa  *  Met,  which  ne  enhanced  bv  a 
poem.  The  EaxmAm  (1728).  After  this,  haVng 
'by  d^greee  deand  ma  toogne  from  hk  native 
pronunciation,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguialied 
as  a  Scot,  ...  he  took  unon  him  to  change  his 
name  from  Scotch  Mall(K-ri  to  English  Ulallet' 
— an  instance  of  his  insufferable  vanity.  Strange 
to  say,  Pope,  the  poet,  was  his  friend,  and  to 
please  him  Mallet  reviletl  Bentlev  in  a  work  in 
veiMk  FerAof  Criticism  (1733).  About  this  time 
he  iraa  aspoinled  under-socretary  to  Fradokkt 
Prinee  of  wales,  then  bidding  a  separate  eout 
from  bb  father  a  In  1740  Mallet  publl<%hed  a 
mediocre  life  of  Bacon,  and  in  1742  another  fairly 
creditalile  pooni.  The  Hermit,  or  Amyutor  and 
Tlic<n{um.  After  this  he  ap^iears  in  the  most 
despicable  clianu  ter :  to  Lrratify  I^ilingbroke  he 
hcape<i  abuse  upon  his  dead  friend  Pope  in  a 
preface  to  Bolingbroke's  Patriot  Kino;  at  the 
bidding  of  the  ndnisfeiy  ho  directed  the  popular 
rage  for  the  lam  of  Minorca  upon  Adnlral  Byng, 
and  his  reward  for  this  *  price  of  blood  was.*  says 
Dr  Johnson,  'a  pension  winch  Mallet  retainetl  till 
his  death;'  ana  he  received  a  legacy  «»f  I'UKiO, 
l>esi<le«  other  sums,  to  write  a  life  of  the  ^n*ai 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  never  penned  a  single 
line—'  he  groped  for  materials  and  tbousht  of  it 
till  he  had  exhausted  his  mind.'  He  MW  tried 
his  luund  at  play-writing,  hot  with  no  vaiy  gnat 
suoeen  t  Mwtapha  pleiwd  for  a  wMIo  u  1730, 
because  it  was  thought  to  contain  some  political 
allusions;  Eurydiee  (1731)  and  Elitra  (1763), 
trage<Iif's,  were  failurpf  Alfred,  n  Masque  ( 1740) 
wa«  written  in  conjunction  with  Thomson,  and  one 
of  its  (Kings,  '  Rule  Britannia,'  has  been  claimed 
for  both  of  them.  Besides,  Mallet  published  two 
volumes  of  mlaeellatteoas  veiae.  Ho  died  on  flol 
April  1765. 

MalloWf  n  market  town  and  watering  place 
of  Ireland,  is  beautifully  sitnate<l  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Blackwater,  20  miles  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of 
Cork.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  ia 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  is  the  suburb  of  Bally* 
daheen.  The  town  is  resorted  to  in  snmmw  on 
•eeonnt  of  ita  tepid  nineml  wstan,  and  ountniBa  • 
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neat  spa- house.  Clone  by  is  the  ivy-eovered  ruin 
of  tJie  castle  of  the  Desmonda,  deatroyfld  in  1641, 
•ad  fho  later  MaUoir  Ctatle,  built  by  Sir  Dabam 

Norrej's  towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  centBjry. 
Tanning  an<l  some  small  mannfactures  are  carried 
on.  Pop.  (1851)  6438;  (1»81)  4439;  (1891)  43C6. 
Till  18K5  Mallow  returned  one  uember  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

■an*W  {Malva),  a  genua  of  plaata  of  the 

natoral  oMer  Mahraoev,  whose  ■noetea  are  her 

l»aceouH  jilants,  or  more  rarely  ahrtirw.  The  Com- 
inou  Mallow  (.V.  sy/r>\ttiiji)  is  plentiful  over  most 
of  Kurnj)*',  and  in  Ijiilain  on  waysides  atid  heaj>f* 
of  rubbish,   it  is  a  perennial,  with  rather  large 


ObuBOQ  liaUov  {Malm  tgttmlrit). 


Mni'^h  red  flowers  on  erect  stnlks.  The  Dwarf 
MhIIow  (M.  rotundi/olin),  alno  a  common  native 
of  Britain,  lins  Bnialler  whitish  or  reddi»h  white 
flowere.  These  two  plants  have  a  mucilaginous 
aad  aooiewhal  bitter  taste,  and  the  leaves  are 
oaed  ae  an  emollient  and  demulcent  medicine, 
a  deeoctlon  of  them  being  eniployed  in  eaeee  or 
irritnti'in  of  the  pulmonary  and  of  tlic  urinarj' 
orRaiiH  ;  and  p<inftioet<  iiin^le  of  thtMu  ari»  very 
freqiH-ntly  ciiii'loycl  t  >  Jillay  ext<'rnal  inflaiii 
mation.  Utlicr  «[>ecie.H  have  similar  proju-rtieB. 
The  Musk  Mallow  (M.  moachata),  not  unfrequcnt 
in  England,  but  rare  in  Scotland,  has  a  faint  musk- 
lilw  emell.  The  fibre  of  M.  eritpa  is  used  in  Syria 
fbr  textile  purpneee,  and  the  fibres  of  many  species 
are  probably  nt  for  similar  use.  and  for  the  mann- 
fiirture  of  paper.  The  young  leaves  of  some  are 
iM.ilt'd  as  vegetables.  A  Nlall()w  ( I.aintcrn  nrborta) 
crows  on  the  liaM  Kock  and  Hiiddinglonsliire.  The 
Marsh  mal low  {<{.v.)  lielonj^  to  anoUier  genua. 

MalinaiHon.  a  ehitean  etandtnar  on  th*  left 

hank  of  the  Some,  10  miles  W.  of  Paris,  waatho 
favourite  reHidence  of  JoNouhme,  wife  of  Napoleon 
I.,  and  here  Hhe  dii  1  I  ne  cliAtenu  lielont,'»'d  to 
Uichelieu,  and  viw,  restored  by  Nap<deon  III.  in 
1861.  A  sortie  by  Ducrot  from  Pans  in  1870  was 
rapokad  here  by  the  Genaaaa.  See  a  worii;  by 
Leeearefiagy). 

Mal'mfMly.  i  Pniwian  town  in  a  mountain- 
valley,  close  to  iIk-  Ik-lk'inii  frontier  ami  ol  miles 
S.  of  Aix-la-CliR]"  ll<',  with  miiii  tiil  ^piiiu'".  Pop. 
(1895)  4j00,  mosliy  Woliuous,  speaking  French. 

■lUaesllwry*  an  old-world  market-town  of 
Wiltshire,  on  a  bold  eminence  between  two  head* 
strmms  of  the  Avon.  26  miles  bv  rail  KNB.  of 
Hath  and  IT  WNW.  of  Swindon.  Uoweailaname 
to  .M-iildiilf,  an  Irinh  mi-Hsionary.  Aldhelm  (o.v.), 
1 11^  -I  holnr,  )KH>aii)f  aljout  673  first  nhliot  Ol  the 
famous  abb^y  here,  in  which  Athelstan  was  buried, 
aad  of  wUeh  William  of  Ifalmeebmy  waa  libiwlaa 


and  precentor  in  the  fii-Ht  half  of  the  12ili  century*. 
To  his  lime  Iwlong  tl>e  building  of  a  sliort  lived 
esstle,  and  the  Tobmlding  (also  by  Bishop  Koger  of 
SalisboT^')  of  the  abbey  cliurch,  which,  Transition 
Norman  in  style,  and  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a 
central  spire,  wim  .Vj<)  fort  loii''.  I.itlle  iiiorc  than 
the  nave — now  the  iiari^li  clnircli — remains  ;  liut  this 
is  a  most  intereHiin;,'  fraj^mcnt,  it?<  finest  feature 
the  south  |M)rch.  At  the  Di-HMtlution  ( 1539)  the 
mitred  Benedictine  abbey  became  a  cloth -factory. 
A  beautiful  markatHaoaa  (to^fk  Uenrv  VIL)  la 
noteworthy.  Hobbes  was  a  native.  Malmesbnnr 
retni!ipd  two  njcmbers  till  1832,  and  then  one  till 
1HH5.    Pop.  of  borough  ( incorj>orated  188C),  2964. 

See  works  hy  Moffktt  (1805),  Sir  T.  PhiUipps  ( 1831 ), 
J.  E.  Jackson  ( xmS),  W.  d«  Gray  Bireh  (1874).  and  the 
Rrfjistv III  M'limt^wrkiim,  ediAse  br  Bkewer  sad  Msrtla 
(2  vol*.  1879-81). 

Malmeabary,  James  Harkis,  first  BxirLor, 

diploniati-Ht,  wa.H  !>orn  at  Salisbury,  21st  .April  1746, 
tlie  ojdy  son  f>f  James  'Hermes'  Harris  (q.v.). 
Kdncat«l  at  Winchester,  at  Merton  ('olli7;<-,  Ox- 
ford, and  at  Leyden,  in  1768  he  lK»came  secretary 
of  legation  at  Madrid,  and  in  1772  minister  at 
Berlin,  in  1777  at  St  Petersbuiv,  in  1784  at  The 
Hague.  In  1779  lie  reeeired  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  in  1788  was  created  Baron,  in  1800  Earl  of, 
Malmeshur>'.  Meanwhile,  in  1793,  with  other 
Whigs  he  liad  sec^Hh^l  from  Fox  to  Pitt,  and  in 
1795  had  married  li\  proxy  and  condiictr>d  to  Eng- 
land llic  I'l  iiK  iss  faroliiif.  '  I  'tn  not  urll,  Harris; 
get  me  a  ghiss  of  brandy,  Harris' — one  remcmlierH 
the  Prince's  reception  el  hie  bride.  \i  ry  diaf 
during  the  last  twen^  jears  of  his  life.  Lord 
Malmesbur^  died  in  Lramm,  SOtii  November  1880^ 
See  his  Dtarin  and  Curretpondenee  (1844),  and 
Lord  Malvifxhury  and  hit  Frirndt  (1870),  both 
edited  by  lii.H  grandwin. 

That  grand»<m,  James  HnwARn  Harri.s,  third 
Earl  ok  MALME-sUfitv,  was  born  in  Ixtndon,  25th 
March  1807,  shd  from  Kton  proceeded  to  Oriel 
Collego,  Oxford.  He  took  his  B.A.  in  1827.  aad 
tbea  mado  a  eoatineatai  Unur  (1888-80k  dwiag 
which  at  Rome  he  formed  a  elose  fnendihip 
with  I/ouis  Na|K)leon.  In  18.37  he  nffHwl  as  a 
Tor}'  for  Portsmouth,  and  in  lH4l  hatl  juf>t  U'en 
returned  for  Wilton,  when  his  fathers  death 
called  him  to  the  HouHe  of  Lonls.  In  1852  lie 
was  Foreign  Secretary  under  I^onl  Derby,  as 
again  in  1868-fi6L  when  hb  policy  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Fiaaeo-Anstriaa  war  was  directed 
wisely  if  nnsnccessfully  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.  In  1866-68,  and  again  In 
1S74  7(5.  Ill'  «;is  Lord  Privy  Seal  :  in  IHH4  appoan-d 
his  valuable  and  entertaining  Mcmotrg  uj  an  Ex- 
M^mit^,  He  died  ntbUay  1880. 

■idMMbary.  WiM.lAM  or,  an  early  Fng]i«h 
historian,  wan  horn  near  the  close  of  the  llili 
centur>.  and  was  educnte«l  in  the  mono-sterj'  at 
Malmes))ur>-,  where  he  IxTame  a  monk,  and  in  due 
time  librarian,  and  afterward**  precentor.  In  1140 
be  declined  the  office  of  abbot,  took  part  in  the 
eonneil  at  Vnnehester  against  Stephen  In  1141,  aad 
died  most  probably  soon  after  1142,  when  hiH  latent 
work,  i\wHudona  ynvfUrt,  comes  nbniptly  to  an 
end.  His  two  principal  works  are  <!'-\ln  Ilffjum 
Aiiiflorum  anil  i-rstti  I'outtJif  Uin  A  tn/lnnim.  'Die 
formnr  gives  the  history  of  the  kin>:>  of  Kii;;laiid 
from  the  Saxon  invasion  to  the  twentv  eighth  year 
of  Henry  L,  or  the  year  1128.  the  Jlutmrim 
NovtUa  brings  down  the  aarmtivo  to  the  year 
1I4t,  bat  is  really  a  separate  work.  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy  edited  hotli  together  for  the  English  Historl* 
cai  Society  in  1S40.  slmr]K''«  translation  { 1815)  was 
includinl  in  llolin  -  '  .Vntiqnaii.m  I  il  r  ny'  in  1H47. 
The  two  form  admittedly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
authorities  for  the  Anglo-Noman  period  of  oar 
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Mstor)',  tlie  work  of  a  man  of  ijresat  leaminf;, 
induatry,  intelliuence,  and  iniimttiHlity— no  mere 
compilation,  anil  written  moreover  with  unosiuU 
clearuenii  and  force.  Tlie  Gesia  Fontijinim  given 
an  account  of  the  hinhopa  and  principal  monoa- 
tadoa  of  England  from  the  oonveraion  of  Ethelliert 
of  Keniliy  St  Angnstine  to  1 123.  It  was  edited 
in  the  Rolls  series  in  1S70  l.y  Mr  N.  i:.  S.  A. 
Hamilton.  Other  works  of  Wiiliiinr^^  !ir«  an 
account  of  the  church  at  GlastonVmry,  printcil  in 
Gale's  Scriptures  XV.,  and  a  life  of  St  Dtinstan, 
printed  in  Wharton's  AngliaSaara. 

Mslnd*  the  third  largest  town  of  Sweden, 
on  the  8oand,  nearly  oppoeite  Copenhajren,  17 
niile!<  distant.  Ii<»Hi(lp.s  heinj^  i\  Ini.-ty  sc.iport, 
it  linji  inaniifiu-tureH  of  ci^'ars,  KUgar,  lH?«r,  and 
wo<illenH,  ami  mme  Khipliiiildin;;,  The  exports 
(ebielly  ffnin,  Uonr,  butter,  egga,  cement,  chalk. 


t-stock,  and  timber)  are  earned  away 
evoiy  j/mr  in  aUmt  3300  vessel*  of  750,000 
ton*  balden,  and  the  import*  (coal,  machinery, 
eotton,  grain,  textiles,  coffee,  &c. )  hn)n;;ht  by  3600 
veetels  of  72O,O0O  tonn.  The  only  rpniainin<;  part 
of  the  old  fortifications  i»  tlie  castle  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  (o.  v. )  wan  coiiHirhI  ;  it  is  now 
UBcd  a«  a  i)rison.  Tiie  town  Ikmisc  is  a  fine  Itenaifi- 
sance  building  of  1340.  l'o(>.  ( 1 H74 )  .30,676 ;  ( 1888 ) 
46,283.  Down  to  the  lOth  century  Maliii5  waa  one 
of  the  boaieet  eomnmnsial  towns  in  that  part  of 
the  Raltie.  la  MU  a  treaty  of  peaee  between  the 

Dunes  and  Qviteyaa  Vaaa  wan  rHj^^mcd  here. 

Haiinsey  (Pr.  vin  dt  MalvoUie),  a  name 
beatowed  oninnally  on  the  red  and  white  wines  of 
Napoli  di  Mai  va-sia  or  MoneniTMia,  in  the  Moraa, 
not  because  it  nnMlueed  them,  nit  beeame  it 

export«d  them ;  they  were  grown  in  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean  and  the  Levant.  The  Malmttcv  wines 
of  tntxlem  cominerco  are  mostly  the  produce  of 
Tcnoritfe,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
and  one  or  two  other  places. 

Malone*  Edmuhd,  editor  of  SliakcRpeara,  waa 
bora  in  Dablln,  4th  Oetober  1741,  gimdoated  with 
credit  at  the  nniverxity  there,  and  waa  callfd  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1767.  Falling  fwion  after  into  a  fortune, 
he  won  I  t<i  Ixindon  to  «levote  himself  to  littr.iry 
pnntuitrt,  his  lirBt  work  lieing  a  '  Hupiilcincnt '  to 
Steevens's  edition  of  Sliakcs|K<are  ( 177B  i.  H  is  con- 
tributions to  Steevensu  third  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(1785)  led  to  a  aerious  quarrel  between  the  two.  in 
which  Stemna  waa  wholly  to  blame.  Mahma'aown 
edlttoB  of  the  great  dramatbt  (1790)  waa  warmly 
receive*!,  especially  the  e«H.ay.s  on  the  '  History  of 
the  Stau'c '  ami  the  '  (Jenuineneas  of  the  Three 
Pl  iy.^ol  H<  iny  VI.'  As  an  e<lif*jr  Malone  (li,s|>lays 
great  i,'cmm1  sense,  conHciontioiuineRa,  much  acute- 
ness,  extensive  research,  and  a  becoming  restiect 
for  the  text  of  the  earlier  editiona»  He  liad  been 
one  of  the  first  to  exnro^s  his  anbelief  in  the  anti- 
qoity  of  Cbatterton  8  Rowley  poems,  and  in  1796 
ne  denounced  the  impndent  forgeries  of  the 
wretclicl    Iielaml.      Next   year   lie   juihlished  a 

J Kislliuuious  edition  of  the  works  of  his  friend  Sir 
loshua  Heynolds.  His  own  deatli  occurred  '2.5th 
May  1812.  He  left  behind  a  larL'e  masH  of  ma- 
teri'ala  for  Mother  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which 
at  length  appeared  in  1881,  in  21  vols.,  under  the 
editorship  of  James  Boewell  the  younger,  and  aa  the 
'Variorum  Shakespeare'  is  known  ami  valued  by 
all  scholars.    See  Li/c  by  Sir  James  Prior  ( 1860). 

Ulalory,  Sir  Thomas,  is  immortal  in  his  work, 
the  Mortt  DarthuTt  while  of  himaetf  bat  little 
is  known.  We  hara  fnm  Oaxton^i  pnfMO  that 
Malory  was  a  knight,  that  he  finiithed  niB  worit  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1470), 
that  he  '  rerltic4  (l '  it  from  f-nMie  Fii  ii 'h  I'lmk.  and 
that  he  was  a  servant  of  Jet^us  both  day  and  night  i 
—a  etateiaent  which  haa  needleeely  led  to  the  I 
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inference  that  he  was  a  priest.  In  Leland'e 
Itinerary  the  name  oocnra  in  Yorlubire,  and  the 
centnrv  after  in  Barton's  Dtaer^Uom  of  Lticetter- 
shire,  hut  then  ia  ao  evidaBea  to  connect  the  wiitcr 
with  either  eonnty.  Caxton^  iinpresshm  waa 
finished  in  14S5,  and  is  a  black-letter  folio,  rtt 
which  hut  two  copies  now  exist.  An  arciirate  and 
altogether  adniinihle  e^lition  of  itN\n>  r<  i  ii!iiisl  in 
1889  by  the  care  of  Dr  H.  Uskar  Sonuuer.  The 
editor's  Introduction  followed  in  1890;  Treatise 
on  the  Sources  and  Andrew  Lang's  Essay  on 
Malon's  Prose  Style  in  1891.  There  were  twelre 
preceaing  editions',  incladi^g  tlioee  of  Wynkyn  de 
Wonle,  W.  Copland,  Hadewood  (1816).  SoutI»ey 
( 1S17 ),  Thomas  Wright  ( 1856).  and  Sir  E.  Stnu  iiey 
(the  iilol*  e«litinn,  1868).  The  lost  three  have 
admirable  intriHluctiona. 

Sir  Thoniof*  Malory's  work  'is  indi.«pntably,* 
says  Scott,  '  the  best  prose  romance  the 
language  can  boast  of.'  It  was  doe  to  an  attempt 
to  work  ap  and  give  an  epic  unity  and  barmooy  to 
tlie  whole  mass  of  French  romaiice,  and  the  result 
shows  that  its  autlior  was  no  clavi^h  copyist  or 
compiler  merely,  but  Uiatbe  turned  much  that  was 
droNs  into  pure  gold,  and  stamped  u|H>n  the  whole 
the  imprests  of  his  own  individuality  a.s  Shakespenre 
did  with  his  Uolinsbed  and  Plutarch.  And  this  no 
less  in  the  events  tlian  the  cliaraeteni  of  the  story  as 
the  modem  reader  realises  them  glorified  throogh 
the  mediam  of  Tennvson's  stately  vene.  The  story 
moves  forwani  with  dignity  to  its  ira',:ic  clofte, 
tlie  inevitable  if«uej>f  the  guilty  loves  oi  Luucelot 
and  Queen  (iuincvere. 

Malpigili,  Marcello,  an  Italian  anatfmirtt 
was  bom  at  Crevalcnore,  near  Bolofnia,  on  lOtb 
March  1628,  and  died  at  Rome  on  29th  Novemlter 
1694.  He  held,  at  different  perio«ls  of  his  life,  the 
profeRsorwhip  of  Metlicine  in  Pif«\(  1656-60 1,  Mi  v-iti  i 
(1662-«]),  and  lJoloj:na  ( \tm  91 ).  In  1691  he  was 
appointed  chief  phvhician  to  Po|>e  Innocent  XII. 
Ltlte  his  oonteniporar}-  I^^euwenhoek,  he  was  a 
pioneer  la  the  etady  of  minute  anatomy  with  the 
microeeope,  and  is  chieHv  known  for  hia  dieeoverice 
in  oonmetion  with  capillary  cirenlation  and  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  skin,  the  kidney,  and  the  xplcen 
(see  KllWEVS).  Amon^'st  his  works  mav  W- men- 
tione<1  Ejimtulfr  Anafonn'  ir  (IGG'i  l,  hr  >ti  nr- 
turd  Vurcrum  (16W9),  /><•  I'ldmotithus  (lt;6ll.  IH 
Structurtl  iilniuluhirvm  L\mql<iljatarum  (1689), 
and  Anntomia  Plantantm  (1675-79).  See  the 
tercentenar>'  monograph  by  Atli,  Virchow,  HaedMl, 
Todaro,  Michelis,  and  others  (  Milan,  1898 ). 

BlalplghiaceaBy  a  natural  order  of  exogenoos 
|dant<4,  trees  or  shnbi,  many  of  then  dunbiag 

shrubs  or  lianas. 

MaiplaqneL  a  village  in  the  Firench  depart- 
ment ot  Nord,  10  miles  S.  of  Mons  in  K«"ljnum. 
Here,  on  11th  Septemlwr  1709.  over  9(1,000  Briti^h 
and  Dutch  un  Icr  MarllK}rou;;h  and  Prince  Eugene, 
defeated  ahout  tlie  same  number  of  French  under 
Marshal  Villars.  In  this  *  very  murderous  l»at tie,' 
as  Marllwrough  called  it,  the  lose  of  the  allies  waa 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thous.xnd,  of  Uie  French  ham 
six  to  sixteeo  thooMod.  Its niNilt  waa thaoaataM 
of" 


Habtrtak  See  MASLafBOx. 

Malt  and  Ulaltins.    Sec  TlEEn. 

Malta*  an  island  and  British  iKN«<es.sion  in  the 
Mediterranean,  17}  miles  long  by  8^  broad,  with  an 
area  of  05  sq.  m.  It  stands  on  the  submarine 
plateau  which,  stretching  acraes  from  Sicily  to 
Africa,  divides  the  Mediterranean  into  two  basina, 
and  is  of  late  Eocene  or  perhaps  Miocene  forma- 
tion, till'  [>revailing  rocks  lieing  limestonea.  From 
its  central  iMisition  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  S6 
milM&of  tha8ieiliaBeoa«taBdaboatlW8B.l7 
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E.  of  Cape  Bon  ixi  Al^furia,  aiul  from  the  enormous 
•tnuDgUi  of  iU  fortifications— Disraeli  called  it  '  the 
UtUe  militaiy  hotboiue '— ^f alta  is  one  of  the 
BMMt  important  of  tb«  British  dependeiieui.  It 
l»  the  headqnarten  of  the  Brl^ah  MediternuMan 
fleet,  the  j)rinpi|)al  cf)aHrii;  ntatiim  for  niprchont- 
veasels  as  well  as  tlio  navy  in  tlit;  Meditf rrunean 
— lietwcHjn  5(X),000  and  GCHi.iXK)  tons  of  coal  are 
imported  f»)r  ns^  and  re  ex|M)iialion  annually — a 
powerful  stronghold  (Valftta),  a  valuable  wuia 
toriam  for  troope  emploved  in  the  Orient,  and  an 
interesting  island  historicalljr,  architecturallv,  and 
from  the  antiquarian  standpoint.  The  depenuencies 
inelnde  l^e  inland  of  Gozo  f20  aq.  m.).  lyinu  NW. 
of  Malta,  and  Hej>arate<l  from  it  by  a  cnannel 
3  miles  wide,  in  which  are  the  little  islands  of 


Comino  and  t'oniinotto,  and  Heveral  i.Hiet?«  round 
the  coa'«^^^  of  the  iur;;er  islandn.  On  one  of  these 
islets,  GoneralV  Kovk,  near  the  west  side  of  Gozo, 
the  ftimous  Malt^  fungus  CynooMMiQni  (q.v.) 

Erik  The  area  of  the  entire  govemorabip  of 
ta  extends  to  117  aq.  m.  The  blaad  of  Malta 
in  oval  in  shape,  the  aeith-eaetem  and  eastern 
shorefi  \mnK  broken  into  nereml  good  harhoiira 
( VnletUi,  Mai-xa  Scinn  a),  St  Paul's  Hay,  Melliha 
Bay.  );  the  nouthcrn  coa^t  ri.ncs  in  pictureHque 
rliil'H  4(X>  feet  hiuli.  The  culminatin<;  point  of  the 
ialand  is  13H  net.  The  sea  ha.s  hollowe*l  out 
among  its  clillli  grettoea  and  caverns  in  almost 
everj,'  direetioo.  aone  of  eonstdeiaUe  extent, 
estpecially  one  IQ  Comino.    Malta  haa  a  bare, 

Ht'iny  np^^ioaraiK  ",  o\\iii;;  t»  the  abteme  of  tree« 
an<l  the  tact  that  the  liclds  and  gardens  are  en-  | 
cliiis«e«l  in  hi;j;li  wall.-*,  to  slit-lter  the  croiw  ii|,'ain-it  ' 
the  violent  windt.  There  are  no  rivers  or  lake>» ;  l»ut 
water  is  easily  obtained  from  ftprin};^  The  Miil  in 
thin,  but  remarkablv  fertile ;  and  its  fertility  is 
increased  by  the  skilful  cultivation  and  tbe  diligent 
toil  of  the  inhabitants.  Large  eropa  of  wheat  and 
iiotatoes  are  raised,  early  varieties  of  the  Iatt«r 
r»f»in;;  !.ir;^'<  ly  i  \[K)rted  to  England  ;  maize,  liarh  y, 
cottfjn,  clover,  oran;,'eH,  dp*,  >^ra|K?s,  raroh  Iwan-*, 
and  [leache**  and  other  fruit',  are  aUo  ^rinwn.  Fine 
honey  is  pro<luce<l ;  in  sorin;;  the  iMland  i;*  k'^v  with 
flowers.  Those  «if  the  >iahene  who  do  not  cultivate 
the  Boil  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  docks  and  har- 
boom.  Filigree  oraaraente  and  a  little  cotton  ate 
nannfiMtarnL  Sheep  and  gnats  are  kept,  with 
•mailer  nnmlien  of  cattle,  mnie«.  ame«,  and  hor>it>i«. 
The  MaltCM  Dog  (rj.v.)  is  virtually  evtiiiot.  During,' 
Uie  summer  mouths  the  therniumeter  ranges  fnim 
79*  lo  wr  p.,  during  the  eoldett  from  «r  to  71*. 


The  annual  mean  is  67**3  F.,  and  the  annual  laln* 

fall  84 "2.**  inelies.  But  when  the  hot  sirocco  wind 
blows — not  dry  as  in  Africa,  but  laden  with  mois- 
tnie— the  climate  is  enervating.  Otherwise  Malta 
ia  fairly  healthy,  though  cholera  pays  occasional 
visits,  a24  in  18.53  and  1887;  since  alMMit  1880  the 
government  have  l»ccn  providing;  the  ihland  with 
a  roni[in  liciisive  ^y^tein  of  w  iittT  \i  oi  ks,  \*  liirli  iioit 
greatly  contribute*!  to  ii.s  liiiililifulncss.  Earth- 
(juakes  are  relntivelv  frr(|ii>'iit. 

lu  1881  MalU  (132,1'20)  and  Gozo  ( 17,653)  con- 
tained 149,782  inhabitants;  in  ISDI,  177,'22d  (in- 
cluding 8300  Botiah  rasidanU  and  1200  foreigners, 
but  exclndine  the  0000  to  7000  imperial  troops). 
Tlie  local  militia,  inclniHri^'  tlie  Royal  Malta  Pen- 
cible  Artillery,  nunilfcr  about  1'21M(.  The  langnnjje 
of  the  jieople  is  a  corru|>t  dialect  of  Arabic,  with  a 
strong  admixture  of  Italuui  and  other  words;  some 
authorities,  however,  connect  it  with  the  ancient 
Phcenician.  The  native  population  believe  them* 
selves  to  be  of  Phoenician  desoenk  From  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Kniglita  of  St  John  down 
to  quite  recently  Italian  was  the  official  language ; 
but  it  haa  been  »upen>e<led  by  Knjrlifh.  Moet  of 
the  edncatetl  Maltese  speak  Italian,  and  stmie 
speak  Knj,'li>h ;  tlio  ]ieu.Kantr)-  w*  a  rule  know 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  Maltese  are 
a  Boltor,  industrious  race  of  people,  though  often 
quick-temoered  and  unorant.  Tneir  thrifty  liabita 
are  proved  by  the  ract  that  6107  depositors  had 
£402.069  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  sntings- 
bank  in  1888.  They  are  fond  and  proud  of  their 
i>!.'UHl  home — they  love  to  call  it  '  tb<'  Hover  of  the 
world  '—and  are  devout  llonian  (  atliolics,  the  jKtwer 
of  the  ("liurch  Iwdng  very  great  over  the  people. 
There  are  two  bishops  (&lalta,  l>uzo)  and  1200 
clerg}'.  Canon  law  in  recognised  as  the  civil  law 
of  MaltiL  Uwing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  popu* 
lation  and  their  denalty  to  the  so.  m.  ( 1471  in 
Malta  and  931  in  Gozo;  Belgium  fin.s  514  to  the 
sq.  m.),  large  numbers  are  ooni|>elled  to  emigrate: 
tliey  lire  found  to  the  number  «if  5<.t,(Nio  in  all 
partK  ol  North  Africa  and  the  Levant.  Kducntion 
IS  pn»vide<l  for  in  a  university,  a  lyccum  (400 
pupils),  and  nearly  fifty  government  schools, 
attended  by  10,000  pupils.  The  university, 
founded  in  ll&tt  haa  fbnr  faenltlea  and  (1888)  IM 
■tndenta.  The  edneational  condMon  of  the  Island 
had  long  l>een  a  subject  of  diseontent :  but  reforms 
were  intr<Mluced  in  the  end  of  1SH7,  iifter  which  the 
nnnd)er  of  students  nt  tbe  niiivi  UKue  than 

doubled,  and  a  tliousan<l  nutre  ]iupiU  attended  the 
primarv  schools.  Yet  other  causes  of  discontent 
existea  in  the  ecclesiastical  jealousy  of  tbe  pre* 
dominant  church,  and  s4M-ial  jealousy  between  the 
Impoverished  native  noUiity  (for  toe  most  part 
ocmnts  and  martinlses  created  hy  the  Knights  of 
St  John,  and  fully  recn^'idstHl  since  1878)  and  the 
I  upper  clai^-xes  of  tbe  Biiti'h.  Within  the  last  few 
'  ye.ii^  till'  sovereign  power  ha-t  shown  nion  c  m- 
sideratioii  for  the  |M)litical  suseeptibilities,  and  also 
for  the  social  welfare,  of  tbe  people.  The  fortified 
towns  that  coostitate  Valetta  have  been  re  draineil, 
water  has  heen  carried  thronghout  Malta,  and 
in  1800  was  to  be  carried  over  Gozo  likewisck 
and  the  old  Maltese  coinage  of  the  knights  was 
sH{>erse.b  il  (1vh7)  by  tbe  l{titi!«h  currency  ('iher 
Is'ing  le^jtl  t«>nder  up  to  £.')).  Moreoxer,  a  con- 
stitution Itasetl  on  |M»j>ular  repre««-ntation  wits 
conferred  in  1887.  Legislation  is  carried  on  by  six 
otticial  and  fourteen  ehn-tcd  nenhem,  the  governor, 
with  the  power  of  veto,  bein^  president.  There  ia 
also  an  executive  conncil.  consisting  of  the  governor 
as  president,  seven  official  nu'niliers,  and  three 
nominated  by  tlie  pivemor  from  among  the  elected 
metnlM-rs  of  the  K'gislative  chamU-r ;  tbe  crown 
retains  the  r^ht  to  legislate  also  throuuh  onlers 
in  eooncU.  Tnere  ia  no  direct  taxathm  in  llalt% 
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The  povemniont  own  two  sevontlis  of  the  land  (the 
rest  18  divided  about  equally  Hetween  the  eccleni- 
Utieal  establiahments  and  i  rivato  ownere);  fruni 
the  renta  of  this  and  other  crown  property,  and 
from  coatoms,  licenHes.  &c,  the  iintuial  revenue  of 
fMILOOO  to  £300,000  ia  dmived.  1  i>e  publio  debt  i^ 
£80^000  ( 1800 ).  Tbera  b  » imilway ,  8^  niilea  long, 
oonneeting  Valetta  (q.v.),  the  present  capital,  with 
the  old  capital  Citta  Vecchia,  known  to  Cicero  as 
Melita,  to  the  SanicenH  as  Mciiiiia,  and  to  the 
tnndern  Maltese  as  Notabile,  a  jiluce  founde<i  so 
long  a-jo  an  7'W  B.C.  Here  is  the  cathe<lral  of  St 
Paul  (1697),  traditionally  occupyinj,'  the  site  of  a 
palace  of  Pttblius,  who  erected  tficre  a  cbarch,  and 
of  A  ibniier  cathedral  Irailt  by  the  Normam  in  the 
iMi  eentnry  and  destroyed  by  earthquake  In  1098. 
The  catliedral  is  mlorned  with  niomicn,  pictures, 
statueit,  aiul  otlier  works  of  art.  Near  by  are 
the  extensive  eatacorabu  and  the  ()rott<i  of  St 
Paul,  where  he  is  [lopularly  believed  to  have  lived 
during  hia  three  moiitliH'  stay  on  the  inland.  Two 
nilee  distant  is  the  Verdala  Palace,  built  by  the 
gimnd  maMter  YeitUft  In  1586,  and  now  a  summer 
teeideBoe  of  the  governor  of  the  island.  AtMnaidm 
•■d  Hegiar  Kim,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  there 
are  meg'^l'tliic  riKBnician  temploa,  the  ffronnd- 
pIlUlS,  not  onlv  of  the  general  Ktnictures,  but  also 
of  the  detailed  compart int^ntB,  1>eing  all  elliptical 
in  shape.  The  traditional  scene  of  St  Paul's  ship- 
wreck hi  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  St  Paul. 
The  ehnroh  of  Mnste  ( 1833-M)  is  designed  on  the 
nodfll  of  the  FhatlMoa  tJk  Rome,  and  has  the  largest 
dooM  in  Barape  next  after  thoae  of  St  Peter's  and 
the  Plantheon.  Some  8000  vessels  of  6,000,000  tons 
enter  and  clear  the  island  port.s  every  year,  with 
cargoes  varying  in  value  from  £2.'i,(M>0,(J00  to 
£70,000,000.  But  of  the  toUl  im)M)rt«  ( worth  nearly 
I'Sa.OOO.OOO  in  1891,  in  1894  hardly  £14,000,000*) 
only  a  fraction— eay  £800.000— is  actoaUy  ntoined 
In  IM  island  s  the  vest  is  reexported. 

The  Hyptritm  or  Ogygia  of  Homer  is  sometfanee 
identified  with  Malta.  The  Phceaiciaxu  colonised 
the  island  at  a  very  early  date,  more  than  1000 
years  before  the  birth  of  ChriHt.  Before  they 
were  distnrl)e<l  in  their  possession  by  the  (ireeks, 
alMut  700  B.r.,  they  had  developed  ct)nHiderable 
commerce.  The  Greeks,  who  called  the  island 
JfsM^  WOM  driven  oat  by  the  CartbsAiniaas  about 
480  aa  Ae  eariy  as  the  first  Panto  war  Ualta 
was  platidered  hy  the  Romans,  Hat  dM  nol  eone 
definitively  into  tneir  hands  until  216  B.C.  In  those 
early  times  Malta  was  renowned  for  its  mannfac- 
tnred  cotton,  its  roses,  and  its  honey ;  and  its 
Booian  temples  and  villas  boasted  excellent  works 


of  art  and  other  indications  of  great  luxury-.  On 
the  division  of  the  lionian  world  (395)  Maltn  fol- 
lowed tlie  fortunes  of  the  east«m  empire.  During 
the  6th  century  it  fell  suoceasivelv  under  the 
Vandab  and  the  Ckiths ;  and  though  in  5.%t  BeUa- 
ariiis  recovered  it  for  the  Byamtiae  empire,  ita  pn»- 
»<peiity  departed,  and  He  dvUisatfnn  almost  van- 
ished amid  constant  local  feuds.  In  870  the  Arabs 
destroyed  the  Greek  power  in  Malta,  and  fortified 
the  harbour.  Coniit  K<i;:t'r  of  Sicily  drove  out  the 
Aral*  in  109(>.  As  a  lief  of  Sicily,  Malta  passed, 
under  a  marriage-contract,  to  the  Emi>en)r  Henrv 
VI.  (1194).  In  1282  the  island  was  conquered  by 
Pedro  of  Aragon,  and,  so  coming  eventually  into 
the  haada  of  Charles  V.,  was  given  kgr  him,  along 
wHli  Ctoao  and  Tripoli,  in  perpetnal  eorereignty  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Bt  John  of  Jerusalem 
(15.10).  The  Knights  raised  the  stnpendous  forti- 
fications which  rcTiilon'il  Miilla  ho  powerful,  and 
spent  much  wealth  in  l»eautifyiug  the  island. 
To  revenge  their  attacks  on  the  Barbary  pirates, 
Sultan  Solyman  sent  in  1565  a  very  powerful 
fleet,  strengthened  by  the  galleys  of  Dragnt  of 
Tripoli,  against  the  torts.  Vamta  waa  foonded 
in  the  following  year,  after  the  Turkish  attack, 
which  lasted  three  months,  had  })cen  beaten 
off  (see  Valktta).  In  1571  the  MaUe.se  fol- 
lowers of  the  Knights  of  St  John  l>ehaved  conr- 
ageoosly  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  The  Hosi>it- 
allers  contittaad  in  possession  of  Malta  until  1/98^ 
when  they  earrenaered  their  lertressea  to  tha 
French.  The  Bfaltese,  however,  raae  in  a  few 
months  a|pdnst  their  new  masters,  who  treated 
them  ill,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  during 
which  they  were  assisted  by  Neapolitan  ana 
British  forces,  they  forced  the  Frencn  to  capitu- 
late to  the  English  genera!  Pigot.  The  treaty  of 
Amiens  stipulated  tiiat  Malta  should  be  restored 
to  the  Knights  of  St  John }  hat  the  Malteee  pro- 
teeted  against  aooh  an  anaacament,  and  prefenad 
the  government  of  Great  BHtain.  The  British 
government  consequently  refused  to  oiva  np  tlie 
island,  and  Napoleon  mode  the  refusal  one  of  his 
gniund.s  for  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  The 
(JongiosH  of  Vienna  ( 1814)  finally  recognised  Malta 
as  a  British  dependency. 

8m  historioal  work*  on  M»lu  bj  Mi^ge  (1840).  ESoa 
(1802),  AtsIm  ( 1830),  Tullsck  ( 18CI ),  Wintcrberg  (18791: 
OtfOMis'a  Reportt  on  Fhttnictan  nnd  Rnmtms  AfUiqmitim 
im  MaUa  (18M1-82):  James  Snutb,  Vowttje  ami  Sktf' 
wnek  of  St  Paul  (1866);  Sir  R.  L.  Plsyfair,  MediUr- 
rantan  (1880),  in  Mamv's  Guidebook  Hrics;  aodJoha 
Mtiriiu  's  valuable  paper  ta  SeoL  Q«og.  Mag.  (1880^ 

jHaltat  KiuoBiB  or.  See  HosPiTALLKBit 
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